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This Diotiohaky of ms Bible, as stated in the Preface to Volumes 1. and IL already 
published, is intended as a contribution towards furnishing the Church for the great 
work of ttmhmg. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New Testaments, together with 
the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized and Eevised Versions, with 
constant reference to the original tongues. Every effort has been used to make the 
information it contains as full, rehable, and accessible as possible. 

1. As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible we expect an explanation of 
all the words occurring in the Bible which do not explain themselves. The present 
Dictionary meets that expectation more nearly than any work hitherto published 
Articles will be found on aU the Persons and Places that are mentioned in th< 
Bible, on its Archaeology and Antiquities, its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural 
History, its Theology and Ethics, and on such words occurring in the Authorized or 
Eevised Version as are now unintelligible or liable to misapprehension. Mucl^ 
attention has been given to the language, literature, religion, and customs of the 
nations around Israel, The Versions have been fully treated. Articles have been 
contributed on the Apocalyptic and other uncanonical writings of the Jews, as well 
as on such theological or ethical ideas aa are believed to be contained in the Bible, 
though their modem names are not found there. 

2. As to reliability. The writers have been chosen out of respect to their 
scholarship and nothing else. The articles have all been written immediately and 
solely for this Dictionary, and, except the shortest, they are all signed. Even the 
shortest, however, have been contributed by writers of recognized ability and 
authority. In addition to the work upon it of authors and editors, every sheet 
has passed through the hands of the three eminent scholars whose names are fcund 

3. As to accessibility. The subjects are arranged in alphabetical order," 
under the most familiar titles. All the modern devices of cross-reference and 
black-lettering have been freely resorted to, so that in the very few instances in 
which allied subjects have been grouped under one heading (such as MEDicmE in 
this volume) the particular subject wanted will be found at onea Proper Names 
are arranged according to the spelling of the Eevised Version, but wherever it 
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reference. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope of ' the work, will 
be' seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together with a simple 
scheme for the imiform transliteration of Hebrew and Arabic words, will, be found 
OB'' the following pages, ' . 

■ It is - with devout thankfulness that the Editor sees this third volume of an 
arduous though congenial work issued within reasonable limits of time. The fourth 
volume is in progress, and imj be looked for next year. He has pleasure in again 
expressing Ms thanks to many friends and fellow-workers, including the authors 
of the various articles. But especially he desires to thank the members of the 
editorial staff, the publishers, the printers, and (without mentioning others whose 
names have already appeared in the Preface to Vols. L and II.) Mr. G. F. Hill of the 
Department of Goins and Medals in the British Museum for assistance and advice in 
the preparatimi of the illustrations to the article on the Money of the Bible. 
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LIST OF ABBEEVIATIONS 


I, General 


Alex. = Afexandrian, 

Apoc. = Apocalypse. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aq^uiia. 

Arab. = Arabic. ^ 

Aram. = Aramaic, 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. =BabyloiiiaE. 
c. = circa, about. 

Can. =Gaiiaaiiite. 
cf . = compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

I) = Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

edd. = editions or editor*, 

Egyp. =:Eg5^tian. 

Eng. = English. 

Etn.=EtMopic. 

1 — and following verse or page ; a» Ac ICP^ 
ff. =and following verses or pages ; as Mt 
Gr. = Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

Hei. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. =s Hexateuobu 
Isr. = Israelite, 

J=Jahwist. 

J'^=Jehovah. 

Jems. = J erusalem* 

Jos. Josephus. 


LXX = Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT = N ew Testaments 
Onk. = Onkelos. 

0T=01d Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Falestinim, 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phoen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 
Il=Kedaetor. 

Rom. =Eoman. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Symm. s=Symmachua. 

Syr. ^SjTiae, 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Tlieodotion. 
TB=Textus Receptus. 
tr. = translate or translation. 
YSS= Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH = Westeott and Hort's text. 
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Gn= Genesis. 

Ex— Exodus, 

Ijv=: Leviticus. ■ 

•' Nu= Numbers. 

Dt s= Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua, 

Jg= Judges, 

1 'S, 2 S= 1 and 2 Samuid. 
1 K, 2 1 and 2 Kings. 


1, Ch, 2 Ch,f: 1 
Chronicles*' •c..-;: 
' BOT=;Ezra. 

; Neh = Nehemiah. ' 
Eat«Esther. 

Job. ■ 

Ps= Psalms. 

Ee= Ecclesiastes. 

1 .'Eiftv' 2 Es iss 1 


Old Testament. 

Ca= Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk=:Ezekid. 

Dn=s Daniel. 
Hos=Hosea, 

Jl— Joel. 
Ams='Amo8. 
Ob;=Obadiah, 
Jon=Jonah. 
Mic=:Micah,,,:,v 

Hab^Habakkuk. 
EephsssZephaniah. ' 

Zee = Zeohariah. 
Mal^MelacM. 


and 
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Ad, Est = Additions to Sus= Susanna. 


Esther. 
Wisi= Wisdom. 


Bel = Bei 
Dragon. 


and '' "Ibe 


Sir '^'.Birach' or Ecclesi-, ' Pr.' ■ Man , » ■ Frayei ' of 


astiens. 

Bar = Baruch. 
Three ~ Song of 
Three ChilSren. 


the 


Manaases. 

,1; Mac, :2: 'Mae— i' and,:„2 ' 
Maccabees. 


JVew Testament, 


Mtsa Matthew. 
:'Lk;%i'L(UkA;" 

RossRomans. 

1 Co, 2 Co == 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph =5 Ephesians, 
PhssPhuippians. 
:;C<d«Cblbssi^8.'i':':;:; 


;,aa4- 


I Th, 2 Th r: I 
Thessalonians. 

I Ti, 2 Ti « 1 md 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemoa, 
■Hess Hebrews. 

Ja=s James. 

1 P, 2 Pss 1 and 2 Peter, 
I Jn, 2 Jn, S Jn-1, '2, 
and 3 John. 

Rev Revelation. 
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LIST OF ABBEEVIATIOKS 


IIL English Yersions 

Wye. ttWyclif 8 Bible (NT c. 1880, OT c. 1382, ■ Bish.=s Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Purvey ’s Revision c. 1388). Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1626 and 1634, Pent. 1630. Rhem.=Rhemish NT 168k 
Cov. = Coverdale’s Bible 1635. Bon.— Donaj^ OT 1609. 

Matt, or Rog. =: Matthew’s (i.«. prob. Rogers’) AY = Authorized Version 1611. 

■ Bible 1637. . AYin= Authorized Version margin. 

Gran, or' Great— Cranmer’s / Great ’ Bible 1639. RV= Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 

Tav.=Tavemer’s Bible 1539. RVm= Revised Version margin. 

Gen, = Geneva NT 1657, Bible 1660. 'EV=Aiitb. and Rev. Versions. 


lY, For tem Literature 

AE'Tss Ancient Hebrew Tradition. iVH‘IYR=Neubebraisches Wbrterbncli. 

^T=Altes Testament. ■ YT^6!'=Nentestamentliche ZeitgescMchte- 

BX=Bampton Lecture. OYsOtium Norvicense. 

i?Jf= British Museum. OP = Origin of the Psalter. 

PPPss Biblical Researches in Palestine. OTPO=The Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 

OJO ss Corpus Inscriptionum Grsecarum. PP— Polychrome Bible. 

0/X == Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, PPP= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

0X8= Corpus Insciiptionum Semiticarum, PXPPi^ = Quarterly Statement of tbe same. 

OOP= Cuneiform Inscriptions and tbe OT. P>S'Pil= Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archseology^ 

XP=Dictionary of the Bible. PPP=Real-Encyclopadie fiir protest. Theologie 

PfflX= Early History of the Hebrews. und Kirehe. 

OAP=Geo^rapbie des alten Palastina. §PP= Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

00-4=G6ttingische Geiehrte Anzeigen. PPP= Revue des Etudes Juivea. 

OOY=Nachricbten der konigl. Gesellschaft der PP= Records of the Past. 

Wissenschaften zu GSttingen. P^S'= Religion of the Semites. 

OXF=Geschichte des Jiidisoben Yolkes. PPOP=Saered Books of Old Test. 

OF/=Geschichte des Yolkes Israel. PXr=Studien und Kritiken. 

P'OM‘= Higher Criticism and the Monuments. PP= Sinai and Palestine. 

irP=Historia Ecclesiastica. PIFP= Memoirs of the Survey of W. FaJestme. 

HOP'X= Historical Geog. of Holy Land. ThL or PAXP=TheoL Literaturzeitung. 

£rj= History of Israel, TAZ’=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

EJP = History of the J ewish People. TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Arcbmology . 

HPiJf= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. TU —Texte und Untersuehungen. 

EFN= Hebrew Proper ifames. WA I=W estern Asiatic Inscriptions, 

X/G=Israelitiscbe und Jiidisebe GescMchte. 'lFZiOf= Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 

«7'PX= Journal of Biblical Literature. Morgenlandes, 

»/X7’A= Jabrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

Jewish Quarterly Review. ZAW or ZAP1F= Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Wissenschaft. 

J'PX= Jewish Relimons Life after the Exile. ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 

Journal of Theological Studies. landischen Geseilschaft. 

jrAP=Bie Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. J?XPF= Zeitschrift des Beut&chen PaJastina- 

jK"JP=Keilinschriftiiche Bibliothek. Vereins, 

XCP^=Literarisches Centralblatt. Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung, 

XOr=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft, 

A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KAT^^ LOT^. 
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Israel Abrahams, M.A., Editor of the Jeimh 
Quarterly Eemew, and Senior Tutor of the 
Jews’ College, London. 

Eev. ' Walter E. Adeney, ' M.A., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in New CoEege, 
London. 

Yen. A. S. AgleK", M.A., D.L., Archdeacon of 
St. Andrews., 

Eev. Willoughby C. Alleh, M.A., Chaplain- 
Fellow, and Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Bev. JoHH S. Banks, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Headingley College, Leeds, 

Bev. W. Emery Barnes, M.A., D.D., Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

James Vernon Bartlet, M.A., Professor of 
Church History, Mansfield College, Oxford, 

Rev. L. W. Batten, M.A,, Ph.I)., Professor of 
Hebrew, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Philadelphia. 

Bev. Llewellyn J. M. Bebb, M.A., Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter ; formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Bev. Willis ■ Judson, Beecher, .B.D., Professor 
of Hebrew Language and Literature in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

P. V. M. Benecke, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of j 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Rev. William Henry Bennett, M.A., Professor 
of Old Testament Exegesis in Hackney and 
New Colleges, London; sometime Fellow of 
St, John’s College, Cambridge. 

Bev. John Henry Bernaeo, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Archbishop King’s | 
Lecturer in Divinity in the University of i 
Dublin. 

Frederick J. Bliss, B.A., Ph.D., Director of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund in Jerusalem. 

Bev. W. Adams Brown, M.A., Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

F. Crawford Bxjekitt, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 

Bev, William Carslaw, M.A.,^M.D., of the 
Lebanon Schools, Beyrout, Syria, 

Rev. Abthue Thomas Chapman, M,A., Fellow, 
Tutor, and Hebrew Lecturer, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 


Bev, Robert Henry Charles, D.D., Professor, of 
Biblical Greek in the' University of . Dublin. 

Bev. Frederic Henry ■ Chase, M.A,, D.D., 
Christ’s College, Principal of : the Clergy 

; Training School, Cambridge. 

Col. Claude Beignier Conder, B.E., LL.D., 

■mB.A.S.-';, 

Fred. C. Conybeare, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 

Bev. G. A, Cooke, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Bev. Henry Cowan, M.A., D.D,, Professor of 
Church History in the University of Aberdeen. 
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Fund. 
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Professor of Divinity in the University of 
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of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 
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Eev. George G. FindlaV, B.A., Professor of 
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KIK (Tp). — The name of a country and nation. 
It occurs in the following passages: — (1) Am 9"^ 
]gLir is the land from which God brought the 
A.ram88ans (Syrians), as He led the Israelites from 
must, after this analogy, be a 
country remote from the principal seat {Le. 
Damascus) of the Aramaeans in Amos’ time. The 
LXX reads 'depth,’ 'pit’ {^ddpos, i,e. nyp). (2) 
2 K 16^ After the capture of Damascus, the Ara- 
mmans were carried captive to ^^ir by the king 
(Tiglath-pileser in.) of Assyria. This would in- 
dicate that !^ir -was under Assyrian dominion, and, 
again, at a considerable distance from the region 
of Damascus near the borders of the Assyrian 
empire. But the name of the country was wanting 
in the LXX originally (B), and inserted later (A, 
etc. KvpTjpi/jpde) from the Hebrew text (after Sym- 
machus). Therefore this passage is suspicious ; see 
Field, Hexcip. pp. xxii, 682. (3) Am 1® threatens 
indeed : the people of Aram shall go into captivity 
unto Kir (LXX ' the one called as ally,’ iTrUX^iros, 
Nip?).* But this passage also seems to be inter- 
polated from Am 9^. If Kir was the original home 
of the Aramaeans (Am 9“^), the Assyrians would 
never have deported them back to their old country, 
where they would have found remainders of the 
original stock of their nation, and would have, 
by union with them, become strong again and 
dangerous to the king of Nineveh. The Assyrians, 
as weU as other nations, deported their captives 
always to countries where they were strangers, 
separated by language and race from the inhabit- 
ants of the new country, and therefore forced to 
rely upon the government which had settled them 
there. Consequently, the name Kir in this passage 
is strange, and to be used only with caution. (4) i 
Is 22® an attack on Jerusalem is described, evi- 
dently that of the Assyrian army under Senna- i 
cherib (cf. 2 K 18) : ' Ami Elam bare the quiver with i 
chariots of men* and horsemen, and Jfir (LXX 
<rwa 7 ctf 74 cf. mp?) uncovered (nnjjlthe shield’ 
prepared it for hghting). Consequently, ^Cir was 
among the allies or subjects of the Assyrians, and 
w^as a warlike nation. (5) Also Is 22® seems to 
belong here ; ip npipp, EV ‘ a breaking 

down (others, surrounding) of the walls (sing. I) and 
a ciying to the mountains,’ LXX dwb iuxpov ^cas 
fieydXov TrXapQprat, iirl rd ifpiy, Vulg. 'scTutans murum 
et magnificus super montem,’ The passage was 
rendered by Cheyne (following Belitzscn, Faradies, \ 
236), * Kir undermineth, and Shoa is at the mount.’ i 
Klostermann, Bredenkamp, Cornill, Winckler i 
{Alttest Untermch, 177, who conjectures, *who i 
* ‘ Of men * may be a gloss, see Duhm. i 
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! stirs up 5^oa' and Shoa* against the rnuuntain * 

! have, however, given up the paronomasia and 
corrected Kir to ^ nation mentioned 

together with Shoa* in Ezk 23-® 5 the or 

jprS of the Assyrian inscriptions, a warlike 
nomadic tribe S.E. of As^ria, chiefly on the 
banks of the modern rivers DijM^ (the Gyndes of 
the classics) and Adhem adjoining the SuM, i.e, 
the biblical Shoa*. This agrees with Is 22®, where 
Kir is a neighbour of Elam. It results that we 
have to try the same emendation also in this 
passage (Is 22®), and indeed the LXX reads there 
consonants which come nearer to yip than to Tp, 
likewise in Am 9 (where iyp= original yip). See, 
further, art. KoA, footnote. 

It is very probable, then, that in all passages the 
same pastoral people Koa* yip, were originally 
meant. The corruption* of one may have caused 
that of the other places. (For the Assyrian and 
Babylonian texts see Delitzsch, Faradies, 233; 
Schrader, KAT^ 425). The country Gutiumj Quit, 
which is mentioned as early as B.C. 3000 in in- 
scriptions, seems to be the same as 
K'd, which is only the later spelling.* The in- 
habitants seem to have been always Semites, so that 
their relationship to the Aramaeans, who appear in 
cuneiform inscriptions first in Southern Babylonia, 
is very plausible. Otherwise, the cuneiform inscr^- 
tions nave been searched in vain for a nation Kir, 
The ancient versions (Aq., Vulg.j partly LXX, 
Targmm) were guessing when they introduced the 
Libyan Oyr^m^ which is absurd, f By those to whom 
the emendation of to goa* seems too bold, the 
conjecture may be hazarded that some day the name 
will be discovered in the same region E, of the 
Lower and Middle Tigris, where various nomadic 
tribes roamed with the rapacious Shoa* and Koa*. 
But the emendation seems more plausible. 

"V^. 3!!d!A3C IMIIlleib 

KIR ^PMOAB) 

murm Moab )» — One of the chief towns of the land 
of Moab, coupled with Ar of Moab, Is 15^. Since 
in the Moabite tongue pr^ssHeb. Hr or *dr^ it is: 
conceivable that Kir of Moab and Ar of Moab are 
identical. The almost universally accepted identi-' 
fication of Kir of Moab with the modern Km^ah 

* Perhaps occurring also in Bfeyptian texts as see W, M. 
Miiller, Asim^ p. 281. 

f More modem guesses : the Kupes or liyer of Armema, 

the modem Kur (mchaelis). But this name has it not ^;, and is 
too far north. Bochart proposes Kitaphn (Pfcot) in Eastern 
Media, but this place is obscure and too far east. Furrer 
suggests the region near Antioch called %.vppi<rvt»4i^ but 

this name was given only in later times in of a 

Macedonian city (see Mannertl. , . 
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rests upon the Targum on Isaiah, where ICir is 
■ rendered hy ICerakKa (so^ also apparently Ar of 
Moab), This may have been a native name which 
has survived, or it may be a rendering of that 
name which has supplanted it. The modem name 
of K&rah can be traced back as belonging to the 
place in early times. Under the form XapaKp,Q^a 
it appears in the acts of the Coimcil of Jerusalem 
A.D. 536, and in the geographers Ptolemy and 
Stephanas of Byzantium,. The Crusaders discerned 
the strategic importance of the place as command- 
ing the trade route from Egypt and Arabia into 
Syria. Under king Eulco of Jerusalem, A.D. 1131, 
a castle was built there, of which extensive re- 
mains may yet be seen. Saladin in a.d. 1183 
unsuccessfully besieged it ; it fell into his hands 
in A.D. 1188. The contributions which the 
Chroniclers of the Crusades make to the local- 
izing of the site are full and interesting ; it was 
then the chief city of Arabia Seeunda, or Petra- 
eensis; it is specified as in the Belk^, and dis- 
tinguished from Moab or Eabbat, and from Mons 
Regalis or Montreal. The Crusaders further 
identified it with Petra, or gave that name to 
it; an error which the Greek Church has per- 
petuated, for the Greek bishop of Petra has his 
seat at Kerak. It is frequently referred to in 
writers of the Christian period as Charak-Moha 
(also Mohu-Charasc), corrupted to Charakoma^ \ 
Oharagmucha^ Karachi and Kara, On the ques- 
tion of the identity of Kir of Moab with Kir- 
hareseth or Kir-heres see art. on tiiese names. 

The Wady ei-Kerak runs S.E, from the head of ' 
the bay of the Dead Sea, which lies east of the , 
peninsula el-Lis^n, uniting with the Wady ‘Ain ! 
Eranji about 10 miles up. Kerak is situated on 
a lofty spur between these two ravines, and is 
about four thousand feet above the level of the ' 
Dead Sea. The sides of the hill descend steeply 
some thousand feet to the bottom of the valleys, 
but the height on the other side is much greater, 
so that the town is commanded by hills on every 
side. ^ (This may explain 2 K Such a 

position was for ancient warfare almost impreg- 
nable. The great weakness must have been want 
of water, and there are remains of enormous rock- 
hewn cisterns. The city was surrounded by a 
wall of great thickness, which had but tivo 
entrances — one on the N.W., the other on the 
S., each being approached by a long tunnel cut 
through the solid rock. There are remains of five 
great towers ; but further investigation seems 
needed to decide what is ancient Moabite work, 
and what is due to mediasval engineers. 

A map of the town is given in de Saulcy, La 
MerMorte,B,2Q. 

LiTBEATU®H.-~Reland, Pal 463, 653, 705 ; Bohaeddin, Vita 
Salad, ch. 26 ; Georgius Oyprius, ed. Gelzer, 63, 198 ; Quatre- 
mfere, Mist. Sultans MamloukSt ii. 236 ; Schultens, Index Geo- 
graphical s, ‘Camera*; Eobinson, BiiPS ii. 167 f.; Stanlej^ 
Sinai and Palestine, p. 467 ; Seetzea, Meisen, 1 412 f., ii. 368 : 
Burckhardt, Travels, 879-390 ; Irby, ch. vii. ; de Saulcv* La 
Me^ Morte, L 356 f. ; Schwarz, 217 ; Tristram, Land of Moab, 
68 ff.; Due de Luynes, Voyage, i. 99 ff., ii 106 fit.; and for 
modem aspect Baedeker, Palestine^, p. 191 1 

■ C. H. JoHm 

KXBAMJSL (A B Keipdjfjua^ AV Cirama), 

1 Es 5^.— -The people of Kirama and Gabbe re- 
turned from Babylon under 2Ierub., 621 strong* 
In Ezr 2^ Eamah and Geba A TaM, E 

'Apdp ) ; cf. Ijifeh 7®® ( The form in 1 Es is 
due to the definite article 0 being read as jj. 

KIE-HARESETH (h^nrp'p, ro?ip mroLKodat. Adored 
Yulg. mums cocti laUris, Is 16^; in 
. pausal form^ AY Kir-haraseth, 

DXX Totfs ’KtQovs rod rolxav Ka0pp7}fjt,4ybvSf Yulg. 
mums Jictilis) or KIR-HERES (j?' 3 !Ti*p, mpdBes 
Jietilis, Jer * in Is 16^^ 


pausal form .bno-i'p, AV , Kir-haresh, LXX rotxm 
ipsKalviaaS) Yulg. ad mtirum cocti lateris ),- — These 
two names are to be taken' as slight variants 
of one and the same proper name denoting, a place 
in the country of Moab, evidently regarded as a 
place of the fi,rst rank, of great strength^ and 
importance. The natural conclusion that KIf of 
Moab is meant is a conjecture, but has .I'eceived 
general assent. 

The LXX and Yulgate regard these names, 
however, as phrases, the meaning . of which is 
sought by an attempted Hebrew etymology. 

■ That they were so regarded when . .the vowe.! 
points were added to the text need not be 
assumed, though some traditional etymology 'may. 
have influenced the pointing. Certainly, the ety- 
mologies suggested connecting them with Idr, ‘a 
wall,’ and some Hebrew word denoting ‘ clay,’ or 
its manufactured products such as ‘ bricks ’ or 
‘ pottery,’ do not lead to any convincing result. 
That pr also denoted a ‘fortress or walled city’ 
in Hebrew seems assumed to meet the ease ; 
a ‘city of potsherds’ or a ‘brick fortress,’ even 
with the explanation ‘ because the chief seat of 
Moabite pottery,’ is too obviously lame. Such a 
meaning would go against the identification with 
modern Kerak, The top of a steep hill is unlikely 
to be a ‘ seat of pottery,’ and the accounts of the 
remains there point to the ancient walls being of 
stone, not brick. 

There does not seem any call to seek a Hebrew 
etymology. If it was a Moabite name, and the 
variations in spelling and vocalization suggest its 
being foreign to the Hebrew scribes,* then we 
must turn to the native tongue for an etymology. 
There we find that Mr is the Moabite for ‘ towm,’ 
walled or fortified. The second element of these 
names is not, hoAvever, preserved in the scanty 
remains of the Moabite tongue (ef., however, tJie 
place name MffET'm line 14 of Mesha’s Ixiscription?. 
Palmer {The Desert of the Exodus, p. 4721) says 
that Mrit means ‘mound’ in the language of tiie 
modern inhabitants. The obvious difficulty is tliat 
an interchange of t and s is unusual j we should 
expect rather JiareS than hares as representing 
modern harit, " The modern language of Moab 
would need detailed examination before a decisive 
rule could be laid down.t Of a somewhat similax 
Assyrian word for ‘ mount ’ (often a wooded hill), 
both forms, h/ur&u and liurs^i, exist side by side. 

If the commonly received identification of tlie 
place with Kir of Moab and that 'witli modern 
Kerak be correct, might regard ‘mountain 
fortress ’ as a suitable name ; but that does nor 
establish the etymology in the absence of direct 
evidence from native sources. All that is said of 
Kir-heres, etc., seems to suit Kerak well enoriglu 
and the Targum on Isaiah renders Kir-hareseth 
by Kerak tolcpehon, which perhaps points to a 
‘cliff’ fortress of some kind. See, further, art 
Kir of Moab. C. H. W. Joitxs. 

KIRIATH (n:qp).— -A town noticed with Gibeah as 
belonging to Benjamin, Jos IS"®. Both the text and 
the site are uncertain, but the latter may possibly 
be found at J^uHet el-Enah, * town of grajpes,’ west 
of Jerusalem, which is often called simply J^uriek 
by the inhabitants. See SWE vol. iii. sfieet xvii. 
This village, on the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
is also now called Abu GMsh, from a celebrated 
chief so named. It is remarkable for its fine Kor- 
man church, built in the i2th cent. a.d.. 

It is held, however, by most OT scholars that in 
Jos 18^® Jfiriath is a mistake for K^riath-jearim, 

* *Jffaro8heth of the Gentiles* (Jg W* X8) is a similar name, 
and both it and Eareseth may g:© hack to Oanaanite sources. 

t There is a J^asr tiaraSa still, 35 minutes* walk above I>erA.*« 
i^LPV, 1895, p. 69ff.). 
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£5^31: having been dropped through confusion with 
the 'following Not only does nnp hear the ap- 
pearance of a construct, hut the same conclusion 
LS supported by the LXX, B /cal irdXeis /cal TajS- 
amdLapelfx (where' Giheath and Kiriath-jearini are 
mixed up), A ir6\Ls ’lapipt,, Luc. ttSKis (cf. 

Dillia. ad. loc.^ and Bennett in SBOT). 

C. R. COTOER. 

KIRI&THAIM (DtDnP)* — A town in a ‘plain’ 
inhabited by the’Emini at the tim«^ of Chedor- 
laomer’s campaign (Gn 14P), mentioned with Heshbon 
and Elealeh as built by Reuben (Nu 32^'^), also 
mentioned with Kedemotli and Mepliaath, farther 
south, and with Beth - peor, Baal- meon, and 
Beth-jeshimoth (Jos It appears as a 

Moabite town in Jer 48^3, Ezk 25®, and on the 
stone of Mesha (line 10) is called Kiryathm. It 
may be distinct from Kerioth (which* see). Accord- 
ing to the Onomasticon {s. KapLadaei/Xf Kaptdda), 
it lay 10 Roman miles west of Medeba. The 
site is uncertain, although many identify Kiria- 
fcliaim with the ruin called Kariydtt lying S.W. of 
Malmw (Machserus) and S. oi Jehel "Attdr4s. It 
is probably to be sought towards the south of the 
Moab plateau, but may have been near Heshbon. 
Burckhardt’s identification with et^Tekn, miles 
W. of Medeba, is now generally abandoned. 

Literature. — Porter, EaTidbook, 300 ; Tristram, Land of 
Moab, 275, 305; G. A. Smith, HGHL 667 f. ; Buhl, GAP 276 f.; 
Dillmann on Ga 145 and Nu 3237. 

2, A city in Naphtali, given to the Gershonite 
Levites, 1 Ch 6’® [Heb.®^). In the parallel passage, 
Jos it is called Kartan (which see). 

C. R. CONDER. 

KIRIATH-ARBA nnp, in Neh 11®® 3;3"|Nn 'p). 
— A name which occurs repeatedly in the OT, 
always except in Neh IP® with the explanation 
that it is another name for Hebron, Gn 23® 85®'^ 
(l>oth P), Jos 141® 1513 (ijoth JE) 15®^ 20? 21ii (all P), 
Jg H®. For the situation and histoiw see art. 
Hebron. Kiriath-arba is probably 
‘ four-towns ’ (ef. 1X5 * seven wells ’), the name 
possibly implying that the city had four quarters 
occupied by four confederate clans. If the name 
Hebron means ‘confederacy,’ it may have had a 
similar origin. In the MT of Jos Ifii® 21ii 14i® 
Kiriath-arba is taken as= 'city of Arba,’ the latter 
supposed founder of it being called ' the father of 
the 'Anak,’ or ‘ the greatest man among the ‘Ana- 
kim.’ As Moore points out, however, the LXX 
has preserved the original reading in the first two 
of these passages, rrbXi^ ’ApjS6/c pirp-pbirokL^ (^.e. on not 
'ON) ’Ei'd/c, and in 14^® Viian dinh is another mis- 
eorrection. It may be noted further that these 
last two words gave rise to a curious piece of 
Rabbinical exegesis, ‘ha’acfam haggaddl’ being 
supposed to imply that Adam was buried at 
Kiriath-arha (Hebron), ‘the city of four saints,’ 
namely, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam. 

J. A. Selbie. 

EIRIATH-IHIM, Ezr 2®®*--See Kiriath-jearim. 

KIRIATH-BAAL {hm nnp ‘city of Baal’).—See 
Kiriath-jearim. 

KIRIATH-H0ZOTH (niKn nnp ‘ cit^r of streets’ (?), 
LXX ^6Xets enra-O'Kmvy which perhaps implies a read- 
ing nnnn instead of man). — One of the places to 
wliich Balak first went with Balaam, Nu 22®®. 
It seems to have been near Ir of Moah (v.®®), and 
may have been a suburb of that city. Tristram 
{Land of Moah, 305} is inclined to identify it with 
Kiriatiiaim, others {e.g. Knobel, Keil) think it is 
the same as Kerioth. C. R. Conder. 

* So e.g. Mooro and Hommel, the latter of whom idenlafies 
Kiriath-arba with the Rub Mi of the Tel el-Amama letters ,, 
{A HT 234 f.), but see Konig’s art. on the ^labiri in E»po8. Timm, 
March 1900. Sayce and Petrie make EubUti * RabbaJh of Jos 16<K), 


KIRIATH-JEARIM (onTt thickets ’). , 
— One of the chief towns of the Gibeonites, Jos 9”, 
on the border of Judah and Benjamin (assigned to 
the former tribe in Jos 15®* 18^^, Jg 18^®, to the 

latter in Jos 18®® if Kiriath [which see] =Kiriatli- 
jearim). The position is more particularly described 
m Jg 18^®, where the Mahaneh~dan (‘ camp of Dan’}, 
which was near Zorah and Eslitaol ( Jg 13'-®), is said 
to have been ' behind’ {Le. west of) Kiriath-jearim. 
Kiriath-jearim appears also to have been near 
Beth-shemesh (1 S which was near Zorah. It 
may have been the city beyond the border of Ben- 
jamin where Saul first niet Samuel (1 S 9®- cf. 
10®). When the ark was sent back by the Philis- 
tines, it remained at Kiriath-jearim till the time 
of David (1 S 2 S 6®, where the city is called 
Baale Judah [but is an error for Ai^5]). In 
Jos 15®® it bears the name Kiriath-baal, ‘ city of 
Baal,’ and it is the same place that is called in Jos 
15^*^® and 1 Ch 13® Baalah. Its inhabitants seem 
to have been related to the Hebronites, 1 Ch 2®®. 
After the Captivity it is mentioned as re-peojiled 
(Neh 7®® ; Ezr 2®®, where Kiriath-arim [d'IJ^ nnp] is 
a clerical error for Kiriath-jearim [d'ij;?^ 'p]; 1 Es 
5^®, where it appears as Kariathiarius). It is prob- 
ably Kiriath-jearim that is referred to in Ps 132®, 
where ‘the field of the wood’ is mentioned as the 
place where the ark was found. The prophet Uriah 
ben-Shemaiah, who was put to death by Jehoialdm, 
was a native of Kiriath-jearim (Jer 26®®®'*)- In the 
4th cent, A.D. [Onomasticon, s. ‘ Cariathiarim ’), it 
was shown 9 Roman miles from Jerusalem, on the 
way to Diospolis (Lydda), but this would not be 
near Beth-sbemesh or Zorah. In the upper part of 
the valley of Sorek an ancient ruined site called 
'Erma exists, on the south side of a veiy rugged 
ravine. It is evidently a town, with a remarkable 
rock terrace, and wells in the vaUey to die east. 
This site (suggested by Henderson) is suitable, 
being within sight of the mouth of the ravine, 
beyond which lies Beth-shemesh in the more open 
part of the valley, east of Zorah and Eshtaol, which 
appears to answer to the ‘ camp of Dan ’ {Mahaneh- 
dan). The ruin is on the ridge on which Chesalon 
(which see) stands, and therefore in the required 
position on the border which appears to have run 
north from Kiriath-jearim to Chesalon (Jos 15^* ^‘^), 
or to have left Chesalon in Benjamin, north of the 
border which followed the valley of Sorek. The 
whole ridge is covered with copse to the present 
time. Possibly, Kiriath-jearim is noticed in the 
Tel el-Amarna letters (No. 106 Berlin) as BiM Beht 
or Beth Baal, a city revolting against Jerusalem 
(others suppose J erus. itself to be so called in this 
passage); and it is remarkable that it was one of 
the few cities that submitted, without fighting, to 
the Hebrews. 

Robinson’s identification of Kiriath-jearim with 
Kuriet eVEnab oi Ahu Ghosh does not meet the 
requirements of Jg 18^® and 1 S 6. 

Literature.— The whole question of the site is fully discussed 
in SVTP vol. iii. sheet xvii. ; see also Henderson, Patestim 
(Index) ; G. A. Smith, HGHL 225 1 ; Moore, Judges, 393 f. ; 
Dillmann on Jos 917 ; Buhl, GAP (Index) ; Robinson, BRP^ ii. 

11 f. (Smith, Moore, Dillmann, Buhl, all speak with more or 
less suspicion of the correctness of Robinson’s identidcation with 
Euriet eVETiah, but decline to commit themselves to the 
'JSrtna site, which Buhl pronounces to be still more improb- 
able, and Smith remarks that it would place Kiriath-jearim 
veiy far away from the other members of the Gibeonite league. 
Neither of these writem, however, gives due weight to the 
position near Chesalon). C. R. CoNDEE. 

KIRIATH-SANNAH (n^O ttoXis ypoLpbixdrtav) 
occurs once (Jos 15"^*^ F) as another and presumably 
an older name for Debir (wh. see). A third name 
was Klriath-sepher (which see for site) ; and this, 
not Kiriath-sannah, was the reading of the LXX 
here,;'-.' 

To those who retain the Massor. reading the 



KIEIATH-SEPHEE 


KISHOE- 


meaning is obscure, Gesenius {Thes . ) takes Sannah 
for a contraction of Sansannab, and translates 
‘ palm-city ’ ? but, besides that the contraction is 
unlikely, one hardly expects a palm city in ‘ the hill- 
country,' Sayce {IICM 54), following a suggestion 
mentioned by Ewald {Gesch, i. 347 n,), translates 
‘ city of instruction,' and uses the name to support 
his very precarious theory that Debir was a library 
and aTcM\’‘e town of the Canaanites. He further 
suggests that the name may be present as Bit 'Sani 
in a fragmentary letter from Kbed-tob the vassal 
king of J erusalem, in the Tel el-Amarna collection. 

A. C. Welch. 

KIRIITH-SEPHEH (“i$p rj;np, tt^Xcs ypafxjidrojv ; 
KaptacrcriJj^ap t" y'\ B in Jg is twice mentioned 
in the parallel passages {Jos IS^^S Jg J) 
as the older name of a town which the victors 
called Debit. It is frequently identified with the 
present ed-Dh5.heriyeh, a village which lies ‘ 4 or 
5 hours S.W. of Hebron,' on a high road down 
Wady Khulil, and which is on the frontier of the 
hill-country towards the Negeb (see, however, 
Debie). 

Many commentators from the earliest times, 
accepting the word as Heb., have translated with 
various shades of sense *book town' (cf. LXX 
above, Yulg. civitas litteTariim, Targ. "p), 
Sayce {EGM 54) has based on this a theory about 
the condition of literary culture among the early 
Canaanites. The three town names yield him 
proof of the presence of an oracle, which gave 
rise to a library, and so attracted students to a 
university. It is utterly unwarranted to build so 
much on the uncertain etymology of a non-Heb. 
word. Smith {Hist, Geog7\ 279 n. ) suggests that the 
sense may be ‘ toll-town,' and he compares for the 
translation 2 Ch and for the toll the town’s 
position on a road into Syria. But the sense given 
to 1S3D is somewhat artificial. It is much more 
likely that traces of the same foreign root are to 
be found in Sepliar of S. Arabia (Gn 1(F) and 
Sepharvaxm (2 K 17^^). See the whole subject very 
fully and fairly discussed by Moore, Judges^ 26 f. 

A. C. Welch. 

KISEUS (Xeio-afos). — The form in Ad. Est ll^ of 
Kish (Est 2^), the name of the great-grandfather of 
Mordecai. See Kish, No. 4. 

KISH (5^’p). — 1. The father of Saul the first king 
of Israel (1 S 9^ 10*^^ 14®^, Ac 13^^). He was the son 
of Abiel of the tribe of Benjamin. In 1 <Uh 8^ 
089 Abiel is said to have been the 

father of Kish,* but there seems to have been some 
confusion in the text, due perhaps to the very 
elliptical character of the record or to the frequent 
recurrence of the same family names. The home 
of Kish and of his family was at Gibeah (rendered 
‘the hill of God' and ‘the MU’ both in AY and 
RV of 1 S 10® and 10^®}. He does not seem to have 
been in any way prominent, but to have been living 
the simple life of a small farmer, when his son “was 
called to be king. 2. The uncle of the foregoing, 
the son of Jeiei or Jehiel (I Ch 8^® 9»®). 3. The 

eponym of a family of Merarite Levites (1 Ch 23®^* 

2 Ch 29^2). 4. A Benjamite ancestor of Mor- 
decai, queen Esther's cousin {Es2®). See Esthee. 

^ ■ v'" ' ' W. Mum* ■ ■ 

■ KISHI Wp).-— A. Merarite Xevite, ancestor of' 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6^^ [Heb.^®]. In the parallel passage 
1 Ch 15^'^ the MT has Kushaiah* In all 

probability; the latter is the correct form of the 
name. It is supported by Luc. Kovcel in the first 
of the above passages. Kittel (in SBOT) prefers 
or rather pointing out that the LXX 
(B) m 1 Oh 6^ has Ket<ra£=:irp, and in 15^^ Kewfai? 

, J , = ■ . . J, A. Belbik. , 

mtbei (in Hanpfc's SBQT) and Kantzsch read the first 
. tknae of these verses, * And Her beirat Abner *' See Abiei*. 


KISHION (|i"^p).— A town allotted to Issachai 
(Jos 19*^®), given to the Levites (2]."^^ where AY 
has Kishon). The parallel passage, I Ch 6"^^ 
(Heb.®^, reads Kedesh, which is taken (perhaps 
wrongly) by Dillmann and others to be a textual 
error for itishion. The latter name has not been 
recovered, while there is a large ruined rnouad 
called Tell ^edes near Taanacli in Issachar. Bee 
SWP vol. ii. sheet viii. C. E. Coxber. 

KISHON (pt^'p ^0^ ; B 6 xa^.dppous Keto'iuj', other 
forms Kicfdiv, K£crcrcii/).~This is the ancient nanie of 
the stream which drains almost the 'whole of the 
great plain of Esdraeion and the surrounding 
uplands. All the waters from Tabor and the 
Nazareth hills, which reach the plain eastward of 
a line drawn from IksL%l to Nain, togetlier with 
those from the N. slopes of Little licrmon, are 
carried into Wady esh-Sherrd7\ and thence to the 
Jordan. The district between Little Hermon and 
Gilboa, reaching as far west as eUF^deh^ also 
inclines eastward, the waters flowing down NaJvr 
Jalud past Beisd^i into the GJiCi'. Tlie torrents 
from Little Hermon between Bhunern and Nain, 
and all from the Galilsean hills west of Iks&l, 
make their way through the soft soil of the plain, 
to join the deep hidden flow of Kishon. The luain 
supplies, however, come from the southern side. 
The longest brandies of the river stretch up the 
lofty steeps of Gilboa away to the east of Jejiin. 
They are dry torrent-beds, save only in the rainy 
season, when they carry down foaming floods to 
swell the central stream. The most distant peren- 
nial source is 'Ain Jenin, wdiich rises in the glen 
behind the town. It is carried by a conduit to a 
well-built fountain in the centre of the place, and 
thence is distributed for irrigation among the 
gardens and orclnards. By these much of the w’ater 
is absorbed ; and in summer the bed of the river a 
mile away is as dry as the surrounding plain. 
Copious springs in the neighbourhood of Taantlk 
and Khdn Lejg^n, and many smaller sources along 
the southern border of the plain, send contribu- 
tions to the volume of Kishon. About 3 miles 
east of Haifa it is joined by the streams from the 
great fountains of ScCadiyeh, which rise under the 
northern base of Mount Carmel, on the edge of 
the plain of Acre. 

The Kishon (‘crooked or tortuous ’ [?]) ivursuos 
a tortuous course, in a north-westerly direction, 
keeping well into the centre of the plain. It 
sweeps round by Tell el-Kassts, breaks tlirough a 
narrow pass on the north of Carmel into the plain 
of Acre, and enters the sea a little to tlie north of 
ffaifa. Bl-Mukattd, ‘the watercourse,' is the 
Arab name for this stream. The old name Kishon 
seems to have quite disappeared 5 but of its 
identity there is no reasonable doubt. If the 
‘waters of Megiddo' (Jg 5^®), by which clearly the 
Kishon and its branches in tlie neighbourhood of 
that city is meant, became a popiilax name, the 
Arabs may have exchanged Megiddo, which was 
meaningless to them, for MulpaUd, so closely 
resembling it in sound, the meaning of which they 
knew (G. A. Smith, HGHH 387), and which, 
besides, was every way appropriate ; for el- 
M%ihattd ppar excellence ‘the watercourse' of 
the 'district.* In the yielding soil of the plain it 
has hollowed out a great trench, often not less 
than 15 or 20 feet in depth, along the bottom of 
which the waters may creep almost unseen to the 
a. 

In the higher reaches the waters swiftly dis- 
appear with the advancing summer. The surface 
of the plain grows hard in the heat, and cracks in 
all directions, save only in the vicinity of springs, 

^ Moore (Judges, 158 nj rejects decidedly the attempt to find 
the name Megiddo in MuhattsC. 
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where, owiEg to the depth of adhesive mud, travel- 
ling is always dangeroas. , After entering the plain 
of Acre it is seldom dry, and from the fountains of 
Bdadiyeh it &OW8 in a constant sluggish stream, 
between deep banks, surrounded by thick jungle 
and marsh-land. This part has been reputed a 
haunt of crocodiles. In recent years Macgregor 
stands alone in claiming to have seen one of these 
reptiles while descending to the shore in his canoe 
: iMob Boy on tM Jordan, pp. 398-^04). A short 
distance from the sea the river is spanned by a 
wooden bridge ; but save in times of flood it is 
easily forded along the sandbank thrown up by ! 
the waves at its mouth. From the bank south- 
ward, fringing the coast, stands a grove of beautiful 
date palms. Northward are great tracts of barren 
sandhills. The main ford is \Wiere the road crosses 
from 1^0 Nazareth. Here a succession of 

bridges has been built, whose workmanship guaran- 
teed their speedy _ demolition by winter spates. 
The means of crossing now are not diflerent from 
what they were in the days of Sisera. The fords 
higher up are mostly safe in summer for those who 
know the locality of springs. In winter they are 
often quite impassable ; to attempt them at that 
season without a qualified guide is to court disaster. 
The conditions change with great rapidity, inten- 
sifying the treacherous character of the river. A 
few hours of such rain as at times falls on the 
encircling mountains are sufficient to change the 
dry bed into the channel of a rushing stream, and 
the baked earth along the banks into a quagmire. 
If G. A. Smith’s translation {EG ED- 395) of Jg 
521^* ‘torrent of spates,’ be correct, it is entirely 
appropriate. 

The tides of conflict often rolled along the banks 
of the Kislion in this great battlefield of the 
ancient world, bnt its name is seldom mentioned 
in history. The first probable reference to it is in 
Jos 19^^ ‘ the brook that is before Jokneam ’ (HV) ; 
Jokneam of Carmel being identified with Tell 
Keimiin, the allusion seems clear (but see Hillm. 
ad loc , ). Kishon next appears in the account of 
Israel’s victory over Sisera and his hosts (Jg 4*^, of. 
Ps 83®), and is enshrined in the song celebrating that 
glorious event, as an ally of the triumphant army 
(Jg 5^®* ‘'^^), where a most realistic picture is given 
of the enemy’s rout. The storm beat hard in the 
faces of the foe ; the moistened soil, firm enough 
for the passage of footmen, yielded to the tread of 
cavalry ; the terrified plunging of the horses as 
they sank in the deep mire threw their ranks into 
confusion, leaving them exposed to the onrush of 
the eager and agile highlandmen. The pitiless 
rain sent dowm swift cataracts from the hills, and 
soon Kishon in dark and sullen flood rolled onward 
to the sea. Any ford would then be difficult. The 
foreign horsemen knew’ none of them, and in vain 
eftbrts to escape they simply plunged into the 
river to die. The ground in tlie neighbourhood of 
Megiddo, where this battle appears to have been 
fought, is extremely treacherous, as the present 
waiter had occasion to prove, even as late as the 
month of May (1892). 

Kishon again figures in the narrative of Elijah’s 
encounter wdth the false prophets (1 K 18*^®). The 
scene of this famous contest is, with tolerable 
certainty, located at ehMahraJcak, ‘ the place of 
burnt sacrifice,’ a rocky plateau at the eastern end 
of the Carmel range. Thence the doomed men 
were led dowm for slaughter in the Kishon. A 
path, steep but practicable, leads to the river just 
at the base of Tell eTKassts, ‘ hill of the minister,’ 
or ‘presbyter.’ The bed of the Kishon after the 
prolonged drought was, of course, dry ; but the 

* On the very obscure expression ^0.3 (AV, RV,*fchat 

ancient river’ ; LXX see, further, Moore, ad 

loc. 


down-rush from the coming storm would soon 
efiace all evidence of the prophet’s ghastly w’ork. 
Close by this hill tlie grim tragedy was probably 
enacted. Kishon is not mentioned again in the 
sacred records, and the name does not occur in 
' J osephus. Eusebius and J eronie mistakenly describe 
it as rising on Mount Tabor ; Benjamin of Tudela 
(A.D. 1173) speaks of as descending from 

Mount Carmel. He .evidently applies c’pni? 

(Jg to the Beius, Nahr Ndamdn, near Acre. 

Literature.— Jfm. ii. 36, 06, etc.; Oonder, Tmt-Work 
in Palestine, 69, 97; Thomson, Land and Bools, ii. 20S-21S, 
230-234, etc.; G. A. Smith, 382, 394 ; Bohm&on, BliF 

iii- 228, 232, Later Mes, 114, etc. ; Macgregor, JRoh Ron on the 
Jordan, 394, 398-404; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 336, 339, 
355 ; Maundrell, Parly Travels in Palestine (Bohn), 430. 

W. EWIMG. 

KISS (verb, ps'i, and Kara^ikeo} ; subst. 

noVh A mark of affection or favour, 

given upon the lips, cheek, brow, beard, hand, 
clothing, even the ground trodden upon, etc., 
according as it bore less or more of the idea of 
respect or fear. As a common form of salutation, 
it had a place in the social life of ancient times, 
and still has in the East, which it no longer 
possesses in modern European countries, being 
limited by our latter-day reserve to the more 
tender relationships of life. The OT afiords no 
phenomena regarding the kiss distinctive from the 
usages of ancient peoples other than Hebrew ; in 
NT we find one peculiar form (see belo^v, 5). The 
various circumstances and occasions in which the 
kiss, in some form or other, finds place may be 
enumerated as follows : — 

1. The kiss as a token of domestic affection. 

The mother caressing her infant, fondling it wfith 
hands or lips, is so natural that probably we need 
not go further for the origin of kissing : we have, 
how^ever, no instance of this mentioned in the 
Bible (but cf. 1 K ,3^®^- ). The extension of the kxs.s 
to^ other family relationships (in law and blood 
alike) is but natural : w'e may distinguish three 
cases, {a) Parents kiss their sons and daughters, 
Gn 31-®* 48^® (grandchildren), Ru 1®. {b) Brothers 

and sisters kiss each other, Gn SP, Ca 8^ ; in Gn 
29^^ Jacob kisses Rachel as her cousin ; the male 
cousin having the same right as the brother (as 
among the Bedawin, Wetzstein, ZD MG xxii. 
93, 108). (c) Children kiss their parents, Gn 27-’*^ 

60^ (Jose]3h kisses his dead father, on -which see 
Sehwally, Lehen nach d, Tode, p. 8, and ei the 
solemn kiss at the end of the orthodox rite of 
burial [Neale, Eoly East, Ch, ii. 104^fi)> 

2. Connected -with (a) we have (remembering 
that the relation of father to child was not without 
a stern eleinent : in older times he had the power 
of life and death ; see Benzinger, Eeb. ArcMol, 
148) the kiss as a mark of condescension, 2 S 15® 
(Absalom kisses the x^eople) 19®® (David kisses 
Barzillai) ; the king or prince as father of his 
people. 

3. From (5) we may derive the kisBoi friendship. 
From among brothers the privilege of kissing is 
carried into relations outside of the family strictly 
taken, Gn 29^® (Laban and Jacob), To 7® (Raguel 
and Tobias— cousins once removed) ; then among 
friends as such, 1 S 20^^ (Jonathan and David). 
Meetings and partings were naturally the fecial , 

I occasions for the kiss ; — a fortiori for the family 
kiss as under 1—1 K 19*®, To 10^®, Lk 7*^®% Ac 20®^ ; 
a still more fitting occasion was the reconciliation 
of friends, Gn 45^®, 2 S 14®®, Lk 15'^®. Here, too, 
belongs the false kiss, Pr 27®, Sir 29®, Lk 22^^* ; 
also the kiss in a metaphorical sense, Ps 85^®, 

I Ezk { AVm).; 

4. Again, from (c) we have the kis.s as a mark ot 
respect grooving into reverence, 1 S 10^, Fr 24-®, Lk 
jss. 45b . ggg also Gn 4D® (but cf. Dillmann, Genesis, 
adioc,) ; cf. the kissing of the royal hand, or the 
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pope*s. sandal 5 slaves kissing the sleeve or skirt of 
their master, as still in the East ; the conquered 

■ kissing , the conqueror’s feet, or the ground he treads 
: upon (‘licking the dust,’ Ps 72^ Is 49^^, Mic 7^^). 

Idols were kissed hy their worshippers, ! K 19^^ 
Hos 13^, to which may he compared the kissing of 
the Black Stone in the ICa’ba at Mecca ; to%vards 
the heavenly bodies as deities a kiss was thrown 
with, the hand (Job 

In KT and the subsequent usa«*e of the Church 
we find the kiss as a token of GTiristian hr other- 
hood ; a holy kiss (^IXTjfia dytop), Eo 16^®, 1 Co 
2 Co 1 Th 5 ^^ ; a kiss of love {(plXiqfia aydTrrjs)) 

1 P In time this became a regular part of the 

Church service as the ‘ kiss of peace {d<T7ra(r/Mbs 
eipTjvT}^^ osculum pacis. Const, Apost, ii. 57. 12 , 
viii. 5. 5 ; Tertullv OraL 14). At first it was 
given promiscuously; later the men kissed the 
men, the women the women. 

6 . Finally must be mentioned the kiss as a token 
of love between the sexes , naturally seldom men- 
tioned even in OT (Ca P, and in a bad. sense 
Pr and, as might be expected, not at all in NT. 

A. Gkieve. 

KITE.—There are two passages in AV (Lv 11^**, 
Dt 14^®) t where ‘kite’ occurs as the tr. of .tn- 'ayydh. 
In another passage (Job 28^) AV gives ‘vulture’ 
ioT^ayydh, In all RV gives ‘falcon.’ In the first 
two passages RV tr. and dayydh, 

‘kite.’ In both AV tr. ‘vulture.’ In Is 34^^ RV 
tr, dayybthf^'kiiQ^i AV ‘vultures.’ Dd'dh^ dayydh, 
and 'ayydh refer to birds of prey of the falcon tribe. 
It is evident from the passages in Lv and Bt that 
the words are generic, and it is a waste of time to 
endeavour to fasten specific meanings on them. 

There are three kites in Bible lands : ( 1 ) Milvus 
ictinm^ Sav., the Bed Kite, which may be the 
'ayydh. It is called in Arab, sa-f. It is common 
in winter, and in rainy weather the flocks of red 
' kites sit motionless in rows on rocks and trees. 

■ ( 2 ) M, migrans, Bodd., the Black Kite, perhaps the 

dd’dh or dayydh. It is very common in Egypt, 
wdiere it perpetually hovers over the towns and 
feeds upon garbage. It comes to Palestine and 
Syria in March, and soon spreads over the country. 
(3) M. Mgyptim, GmeL, the Egyptian Kite. It is 
distinguished from the former by its yellow bill 
and more deeply forked tail. It is found in Pales- 
tine chiefly in the Jordan Valley and adjacent 
ravines. G. E. Post. 

KITRON — A Canaanite town in the terri- 
tory of Zebulun, Jg 1®^. See Kattath. 

KITTIM (D*"]??, i.e. prop. ‘Kitians’ [note in 
Is 23^^ Kt., Jer 2 ^®], people of na iQIBl. i. 11 ], more 
usually 'n 3 Kition [i. i. 10, 11 , 14, 19, 88 etc.] ; 

* * Kiss tihe son * Ps 2^2 (aV, RV text), is an extremely doubt- 
ful passage. The. MT is prob. corrupt, and nothing is 

gained by simply substituting Heb. p for Aram, ill, Aq., 
Symm., Jerome (although in his Comm, on Ps he gives cp&orate 
filium) take 13=;* pure/ ‘choice’ (of. RVm), and tr., respec- 
tively, hcXtzrSs, ffpeffxvv^a-iArs xwd^pSs, odorate pure. 

The LXX (cf. Targ. Vulg. appre- 

hendite dis<^plinam, and RVm), ‘lay hold of instructioii,’ may 
imply a text ipffi ijnp. Lagarde emends (hoiD) hpto ?p55?i ‘ put 
oii his bonds* (of v.S), and this has been adopted by Kamphausen 
and Cheyne {Ong%n of Psalter, 351). Butin his latest view of the 
passage (Book <if Psalms, 2nd ed., and Jewish Religions Life 
afUrthe 112) Oheyne substitutes ?p!f| (*kiss’= 

* do homage *) for lb'^ <‘ rejoice ’) in v.u, and drops' 13, which, 
, he says, is really a fragment of the word rendered ‘with 
' trembling ’ (mj?l3) : thus— 

Serve J" with fear, 

And do homage with trembling, 

Lest he be angry, and your course end in ruin. 

t The text of Dt 1413 is corrupt. For riKirr read and 
delete .Tin (so Oxf. Heb. Lex., Siegfried-Stade, Bilim./ Sriver, 
Rtenernagel, following Sam. and LXX). 


AV CMttim, so also RV in 1 Mac F 8®). — A 
people described, in , Gn 10^ as descended from 
Javan, and therefore belonging to. the' Greek 01 
Grmco-Latin races of the West, occupying terri- 
tories stretching along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Elishah, TarsMsh, and Rodaiiim ( *F65im 
in LXX, better than ■ Dodanim __of MT), na,med in 
■that passage alongside of Kittim, are now gener- 
ally identified respectively with Sicily and Southern 
Italy, Spain, and Rhodes. As these are all islands 
or coastlands in the West, it js natural to look 
■ to the same region for the localizing of the Kittim. 
That they were islanders is explicitly asserted by 
the phrase current among the prophets, ‘ the 
isles of Kittim’ (Jer 2^®, Ezk 27% But though 
distinctly Westerns in respect of geographical 
situation, they are represented as having been 
from the earliest times intimately associated 
with the civilized and commercial peoples of the 
extreme eastern limits of the Mediterranean coast. 
Thus Ezekiel (27®) mentions ‘the isles of K.’ as 
supplying Tyre with boxwood, or more probably 
sherbin wood, a species of cedar, out of wliich tlie 
benches or decks of their costly and luxurious 
ships were constructed. And further, we find that 
the prophet in this passage places ‘ the isles of K.’ 
between Bashan and Elishah, therefore west of 
the former and east of the latter, i.e. between 
Palestine on the east and Sicily or Italy on the 
west. In Is 23^* Tarshish or Spain is said to iiear 
from the land of K. of the fall of Tyre, which im- 
plies that the land of K. lay somewhere between 
Tyre and Tarshish. The country of the K., there- 
fore, rnust have been an island situated somewhere 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean, to the 
east at least of Sicily, and not very far removed from 
the coasts of Tyre. Josephus (Ant. 1 . vi. 1) points 
to the name of the city Kition or (Citium in 
Cyprus as a memorial of the residence of the K, 
in that island. This writer also, most probably 
drawing his information from tradition current 
among the Jews of his day, states that the ancient 
: name of Cyprus was Cethima, and that it received 
its name from Cethimus, the third son of Javan, 
who had settled there, and whose descendants held 
possession under the name of Kittim. Epiphaiiius, 
bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, whose life covers 
most of the 4th cent., makes use {Beer. xxx. 25) of 
the name K., in a wider sense, to include not only 
the inhabitants of Cyprus, but also those of Rhodes, 
and even of the coastlands of Macedonia. This, 
indeed, is quite in keeping with the later Jewish 
usage of this word. ‘The shipjs of K.’ in Dn 11®® 
are evidently those of the Romans, and * the land 
of K.’ in 1 Mac F 8* is evidently that of the Mace- 
donians. In this late period the name was applied 
generally to the lands and peoples of the West. 
The reference to the Romans in Dn 11®® is quite 
distinctly to the expedition of Cains Popilius 
Laenas. This Roman general was sent in a.b. IfiS 
a^gainst Antioclms Epiphanes, who had entered 
Egypt and attacked that country, quickly reduc- 
ing him to submission and causing him hastily to 
withdraw to Syria, The story of the campaign is 
told by Polybius (xxix. 11) in language singularly 
like that employed in Daniel. See also Livjq MisL 
xliv. 19, xiv. IL ^ This wider application of the 
name K. is quite in accordance with the usage of 
Josephus {AnL i. vi. 1), who says that it is from 
the possession of the island of Cethima or Cyprus 
by Cethimus that ‘ ail islands and the greate* t 
part of the seacoasts are named Cethim "by the 
Hebrews.’ ^ At the same time, just as here also in 
Josephus, it appears to be the unanimous opinioxi 
of antiquity that the original location of the K. 
was in the island of Cyprus. 

In very early times the Phmnicians had sailed 
up and down in the Mediterranean, and w’hile 
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trafficking in their wares far and near, they estab- 
lished colonies in several of the islands, and at 
points along the' coast convenient as depdts for 
their foreign carrying trade. From its natural 
situation Cj^pnis must have early attracted their 
attention, and must soon have become their prin- 
cipal station, in the conducting and extending of 
their ' trade with the West, ' Herodotus vii. 
90) distinctly states that most of the Cypriote 
cities had originally been Phoenician colonies. 
The Phoenician origin of Kition, a city in the 
south-east of the island, now Larnaka, is plainly 
witnessed to by Cicero {d& Finibus, iv. 20), and 
naturally enough the Phoenician settlers in other 
parts of the Mand would carry with them the 
name of their oldest and principal foundation. 
These Phoenician settlements in Cyprus date from 
a very early age-— it may be even before the days 
of Moses (Biodor. v. 55. 77 ; Herodot, i, 105; 
Pausan. i. 14. 6). After a time it would seem 
that these Phoenicians in Cyprus were joined by 
certain Canaanitish refugees, who had been driven 
out by the Philistines, and that they brought with 
them their moon goddess Atergatis (Berceto), 
whose temple was built at Old Paphos, while that 
of the Phoenician Baal was at Kition (see AsH- 
TOBETH). The existence of such Phoenician colonies 
in Cyprus is witnessed to also by the occasional 
references in history to the Kittim as subject to, 
or at least as claimed as subjects of. Tyre. Mt 
would seem that even as early as the days of king 
Solomon the K. were subject to the Tyrians, and 
compelled by Hiram to pay tribute (Jos. Ant, Till, 
V. 3, c, A;^ion, 1. 18). Josephus also tells how 
Elulaens, king of Tyre, sailed against the revolted 
K., and reduced them again to submission [Ant, 
IX. xiv. 2). In the annals of Sargon the Cypriote 
kings are referred to as put under tribute in B.c. 
709'{Schrader, ii. 96). 

It is not, however, to these Phoenician colonists 
that the name is given in Gn 10'*. The Phoenician 
K. may rather be set alongside of the Caph- 
torim (Gn who are represented as Cushites, 
and of the sons of Ham, and as inhabiting some 
island or coastland near to Cyprus, in all proba- 
bility Crete. The Japhethite K., as sons of 
Javan, belonged to the Greek family of nations — 
whetiier to the ancient pre-Hellenic Carian popula- 
tion of the island, or to some Hellenic tribe which 
had in early times settled there, can scarcely no-w 
be determined. Interesting inscriptions have been 
discovered near Larnaka, the ancient Kition, 
which, although figured in Phoenician letters, are 
yet composed in a Greek dialect. This seems to 
indicate that the people from whom these inscrip- 
tions have come down to us were a Greek people, 
etlmographicaily belonging to the family of Javan, 
retaining their language and modes of thought, 
but largely influenced by the presence of a 
Phoenician immigration. That they adopted the 
Phoenician letters and mode of writing is just the 
sort of result we should have expected, seeing 
that the Phoenician colonists were enterprising 
merchants, who would naturally lead in matters of 
commerce and correspondence with those around. 

The last recorded words of Balaam are a pro- 
phecy of the destruction of Asshur and Eber by 
some conquering power coming in ships from ‘ the 
coixst of Kittim ' (Nu 24^). It is quite evident that 
here the term Q'51? 1^9 is used, not to describe the 
island of Cyprus, or any other exactly defined 
territory, but as indicating quite generally sonie 
great Western people which had made themselves 
a name, and become a terror among the nations. 
No doubt Asshur and Eber stand for the great 
powers of the East collectively, and the pro^ecy 
is a foretelling of the utter overthrow of the sove- 
reignty of the Eastern monarchies by the advanc- 


ing power of the great empires' of the West.' The 
beginning of the fulfilment was seen in^ the cam- 
paigns of Alexander the Great, but it , was much 
more truly and permanently realized in the de- 
velopment and growth of the empire of the Komans. 
The phrase ‘coast of Kittim,’ therefore, does not 
mean Macedonia, nor Eoine, but ^simply the 
Western power which, for the time being, is to the 
front, or gives promise of prominence and perman- 
ence in the immediate future. See CyPEUS. 

Literator®. --B esides works mentioned In the text, see Kurtz, 
History of the Old Covenant, vol. iii. Edin. 1859, p. 450ff.; Orelli, 
The OT Prophecy of the Consummation of God’s .Kmgdom,Eddii, 
1885, pp. 14^147 ; Bevan, Short Commentary on JOaiiiel, Camb, 
1892, p. 190 f. ; Ewald, History of Israel, London, 1880, vol. v. 
pp. 245, 297, See also ‘ Chittim’ by Kautzscb in Eiehm, Hand- 
worterhuch, p. 234 ; and by Kneucker in Scbenkel, BibelUis^mi, 
1515 1 ; and the literature under Cyprus. 

, J. Macpherson. ■ 

KHEl'D, KNEADING. TROUGH.— See Bread, 
vol. i. p. 

KNEE, KNEEL (TO [Assyr, birkul in Bn 6^ 
Aram, to* once Dn 5® Aram. j ‘kneel’ is 
expressed by vb. in Qal,^ 2 Ch 6^^, Ps 95^ [all], 
cf. Aram. ptcp. Till in Bn 6^® and Iliph. used 
in Gn 24*^ of causing camels to kneel. The LXX 
and NT terms are ySw, ‘knee,’ and yovmereip, 
‘kneel’). — The knees appear repeatedly in Scrip- 
ture as a seat of strength, and hence as weakened 
through terror, Job 4^ (‘thou hast confirmed the 
feeble knees ’ ; cf. Is 35®, He 12^^); Ezk 7^’ (‘ail 
knees shall be weak as water’ ; cf. 21^ [Heb.^^jj . 
Bn 5® (the appearing of the handwriting upon the 
wall so terrified Belshazzar that ‘his knees smote 
one against another’; cf. Nah 2^®). A psalmist 
complains that his knees are weak through fast- 
ing, Ps 109^^. Amongst the plagues denounced 
upon disobedience to the Deuteronomic law is this, 

‘ The Lord shaU smite thee in the knees . . . with 
a sore boil,’ etc., where the reference appears to be 
to some form of elephantiasis (see Driver, ad loc,). 

Kneeling dow to drink (from their hands) was 
the attitude adopted by a portion of Gideon’s 
warriors on the occasion of the famous test, Jg 
7®* ® (where see Moore’s note). One of the stages 
in the measurement of the depth of the river which 
Ezekiel saw issuing from the temple was that ‘ the 
waters were to the knees ’ (Ezk 47'*). Delilah made 
Samson sleep Jg 16^^; the Shunammite’s 

son sat upon his mother’s knees till he died, 
2 K 42® ; children were dandled upon the knees. 
Is 66^2. 

Gn 48^^ (E), ‘And Joseph brought them out 
from between his knees’ (i'to opk ^m), is 
not perfectly clear, but the meaning pi'chabiy is 
that Joseph took his sons away from Jacob’s knees, 
before himself bowing down to receive the bless- 
ing (v.i® connects directly with v.^^ jgjg narra- 
tive, the intervening vv.^®* being from J). 

In Gn 30® (E) Eachel gives Bilhah to Jacob ‘ that 
she may bear upon my knees ’ ^ 

50‘^® (also E) the children of Machir the son of 
Manasseh were born upon Joseph’s knees 

; Job (3^®) asks, ‘ Why did the knees 
receive me?’ (dito In the first' two 

passages at least f there appears to be an allusion 
to the custom of placing newly-born infants on the 
father’s (or grandfather’s) lap as a token of his 
recognition or adoption of them (ef. Horn. Od, xix. 
401). Kaohel thus undertakes to acknowledge 
Bilhah’s children as her own, and Joseph recog- 
nizes Machir’s children as his descendants (see 

*Xhe other conjugations have the sense of ^ bless' (JPiel), 
‘bless oneself* (Mph. and Eithp,), ‘be blessed* {Pual)> ^he 
pass. ptcp. Qal aJbjo occurs 71 times with the meaning of 
‘blessed.* 

f in Job 31 s DHImann finds nothing more than a placing* of 
the newly-bom child on the knee of the midwife or the father, 
Without any symbolical meaning (but see Dulun, ad locX 


DOlm. on all these three passages,; also art. BiETR ^ 
in voi. i. : Floss, Das Weib^D^' 177 ff. ; 

Stacie, ^ATW vi '{imi 14311*.). 

Kneeling as an attitude in worship is repeatedly 
mentioned in Scripture, 1. K 8"'^ =2 Ch 6^® (Solomon . 
at dedicatio,!!, of .the temple) ; 1 K'19^® (Hhe knees 
which have not bowed to BaaF ; cf. Ko IF) ; Ezr 
9® (Ezra in confessing 'the iniquity of the foreign 
marriages) ; Is (‘ to me every knee shall how ' ; 
cf. Kol4^h Phi 2^^ which last see Lightfoot’s 
note); Dn 6^^ (when Daniel prayed three times a 
day) ; Ac 7^"*® (the dying St. Stephen) ; 9^^ (St. Peter 
before the raising of Dorcas); 20®® (St. Paul pray- 
ing with the eiders of Ephesus) ; 2P (a similar 
scene at Tyre) ; Eph 3^*^ (St. Paul’s prayer for the 
‘Ephesians.’). A variation from this attitude is 
found in 1 K 18^®, where Elijah in praying for rain 
^ut his face between his knees ’ {r|i? v:|) o^»i). 

Xhe same mental feeling underlies the adoption of 
kneeling in addressing an entreaty to a fellow- 
creature, or in doing homage to a superior, 2 K 1^® 
(Ahaziali’s officer in entreating Elijah to spare his 
life) ; Mt (the father of the epileptic boy came 
kneeling to Jesus lyowTrerwp ain-op ]) ; Mk I'*® (the 
leper); 10^^ (the rich young ruler); Mt 27®® (the 
soldiers mocked Jesus by kneeling down before 
Him lyopv7rer'^(rayr(S ^/jLTrpocrdev avroO^ cf. Mk 15^® 
TidipTGS ybvQLra, irpotreK^vovv abrip]). In Lk 5® Simon 
Peter falls down upon his knees {TpocriTreaev roh 
y6va(nv) as he cries, ‘ Depart from me : for I am a 
sinful man, 0 Lord,’ 

E’er tlie doubtful ‘ Bow the knee ’ of Gn 41^ see 
Abrech, J. a. Selbie. 

KNIFE (airr, nhzm ), — Knives were originally of 
flint or sharp stone (Ex 4®^ Ti, Jos 5®-® ons nnno). 

Flint knives have been found in a* cave at 
Antelias, near Beirut, amongst bones and char- 
coal ; and also in a calcareous deposit on the old 
road along the sea-coast near the Kahr el-Kelb. 
It is said that flint knives are still used by the 
Bedawin of the Syrian desert. The knives gener- 
ally used in Syria are sheath-knives, and are stuck 
in the girdle. They are from 8 to 10 in. long, 
including the handle. They are used for every 
purpose for which a knife is required, and are 
formidable weapons. W. Oaeslaw. 

KNOCK.— See House, voL ii. p. 435. 

KNOP (a variant of knob and of hnwp [in knap- 
weed], Old English maep) is used by our translators 
to render 1. kaphtor, the spherical ornament 
on the stem and arms of the golden lampstand in 
the tabernacle (Ex 25®®“®® and parll. pass, 

The Greek .translators have cr<patp(xmi]p, the Vulgate 
spkeerulay Luther Knauf (a kindred word). The 
‘ knops ’ are easily recognizable in the familiar re- 
presentation of the later ‘ candlestick ■ on the arch 
of Titus. For their relation to the rest of the 
ornamentation see Tabeiwaole (sec. dealing with 
the golden candlestick). A similar knop is seen 
on the stem of the chalice -which appears on the 
obverse of certain Jewish coins (see Money). 

The same word, kaphtor ^ occurs in two other 
^ passages of the OT, viz. Am 9^ ( AV ‘ smite the 
lintel of the door,’ marg. ‘ chapiter ’ [sp KVl or 
- ‘ knop and Zeph 2^'^ { AV ‘ the upper lintel,’ marg. 

* knops or chapiters’ ; the last is the rendering of 
RV). In the former passage the reference is clearly 
to the capitals or clu^iters of the pillars in the 
schismatic temple of J" at Bethel, in the latter to 
those of the columns in the ruined city of Nineveh. 
The feature common to these capitals and the 
, knops of the lampstand was doubtless the circular 
. ; \ or rather spherical form (cf. the spherical capitals. 
oLthe two pillars Jachin and Boaz, i K 7^^; see 


2, In our EV ‘.knops’ is also the .translation 
of an entirely different,, word pekd'imy ^ol 

which the precise signilieation is still' uncertain. 
It is used to describe the ornamentation on the 
cedar lining of the temple walls ; ‘ And^'tiiere was 
cedar in the house within, carved with knops 
(marg. ‘gourds’) and open iiowers’ (1 K liV). 
This must refer to some egg-shaped (cf. Targuiii, 
inloc.) ornament, carved in lo\y relief, perluips, as 
the margin proposes, the fruit of i\\Q p^tnillns 
coloaynthiis, ^Yhich appears to bear in Hebrew the 
cognate name pakMah—thQ ‘wild gourd’ of 2 K 
4®®.* Two rows of the same ornamentation were 
i introduced ‘ under the brim ’ of the great ‘ molten 
sea’ which stood in the temple court (1 K In 
this case, however, the knops were not the produce 
of the artist’s chisel, but were cast with the sea 
[ib,). See Sea (Brazen). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KNOWLEDGE.— The word ‘ knowledge ’ is here 
considered, not generally, but only in the ethico- 
religious sense, or so far as there is an approxima- 
tion in Scripture to a technical (theological) use of 
it. At the very beginning of the OT the probation 
of man is connected with the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil (Gn 2^'^). The view of ‘ knowledge ’ 
underlying this mythical narrative seems to be that 
which is brought out in Wellhausen’s interpreta- 
tion {FroUgomma^, p. 316 f.). To know good and 
evil does not mean in Hebrew to have the moral con- 
sciousness developed ; it means to be intelligent, 
‘ to know what's what.’ The desire to know is the 
desire to be like God — to possess His secrets, to 
Avield His power, and so to be independent of Him. 
But the gratification of this desire, so the moral 
would originally run, always defeats itself. Tlie 
impulse to know, the impulse which creates science 
and civilization, is indulged at a great cost. We 
build Babylon, and become conscious that we have 
lost Eden. That' this appreciation of ‘ knowledge,’ 
which pervades the sceptical passages in Ecclesi- 
astes, underlies the third chapter of Genesis, is not 
to be denied ; but neither can we deny that the 
myth is so treated by the writer as to make it 
yield an explanation of the transition in human 
history from innocence to guilt. The eating of 
the forbidden fruit was an act in which man lost 
the knowdedge of God and acquired the knowledge 
of sin. 

i. The OT everywhere assumes that there is 
such a thing as the knowledge of God, but it is 
never speculative, and it is never achieved by 
man, God is known because He makes liimseif 
known, and He makes Himself known in His 
character. Hence the knowledge of God is in the 
OT=true religion ; and as it is of God’s grace that 
He appears from the beginning speaking, com- 
manding, active, so as to be known for what He 
is, so the reception of this knowledge of God is 
ethically conditioned. The secret (lio, Yxt.frimdbj 
comersation) of the Lord is with them that fear 
Him (Ps 25^^) ; the spirit of knowledge and of the 
fear of the Lord are one (Is IP). On the other 
hand, an irreligious man is described as one who 
does not know God ; and that though he is the 
priest ministering at the altar (I S 2‘®), The 
moral corruption of the last days of Israel is 
described by Hosea when he writes, ‘ There is no 
truth, nor loving-kindness, nor knowledge of 0<Mi 
in the land’ (Hos 4i). The ethical content and 
value of this knowledge are seen also in ch, 6® ‘ 1 
desire mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings.’ It is in tins 
sense of an experimental acquaintance with God's 
character, and a life determined by it, that a 

* tt has been pointed out (Low, Armn,. PjlanzenncimeUf p. 

. 2^8) that in the Mishtia denotes a ball of yarn (see thi* 
word and in Levy, Neuheb. Wbrterh, s.m). 
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Eiiiversal knowledge of God is made the chief 
blessing of the Messianic age. ‘The earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord’ (Is IP); 
‘They shall all know me, from the least to the 
greatest ’ (Jer And this again is not because 

men iiave achieved it by speculative efibrts of their 
own : ‘ All thy cMldren shall be taixgiit of the 
Lord’ (Is 54^^}. Side by side with this practical 
knowledge of God the OT makes room for any 
degree of speculative agnosticism. God is great 
beyond all our thoughts : His ways are unsearch- 
able (Job 6^). He is a God who hides Himself 
(Is 45^®), and gives no account of His matters. 
But such agnosticism is not a rival of religion, of 
the knowledge of God : it is a part of it. The 
knowledge of (Irod includes a recognition of His 
immensity, and part of man*s worship must always 
be silence (Ps 65^). This is especially brought out 
in the Book of Job. The conception of true 
religion as the knowledge of God is probably the 
true antecedent and parent of some NT expressions 
for which affinities have been sought in the 
phenomena of Gnosticism. John (6^®) quotes Is 
5#® (see above) ; and the key to the emphasis 
which he lays on ‘knowing’ God, or the truth, or 
Jesus Christ, is more likely to be found in such 
passages as are referred to above, than in modes of 
thought alien to Christianity. 

ii. In the NT it will be convenient to take the 
different sections apart, (a) In the Gospels Christ 
appears first in the character of a teacher, moved 
with compassion for a people left without the 
knowledge of God, excluded from His kingdom 
because the key of knowledge—f.e. knowledge 
itself, the key which should open the door of the 
kingdom — has been taken away by its guardians 
(Lk IP^). He represents it as the chief privilege 
of His disciples that to them it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven (Mt 
— mysteries which kings and prophets had longed 
to see, but could not. He represents it as His 
own unique distinction that He alone has, and can 
communicate, the knowledge of God as the^ Father, 
in which true religion henceforth consists (Mt 
|:p5-27). here, as in the OT, it is no abstract 

conception that Jesus wishes to impart ; to know 
God as Father is in reality to know that we are the 
children of God, and in knowing it to become His 
children. The new knowledge has to give a new 
character to our life, and if there is no trace of 
such a new character it is vain for us to say that 
we know the Father *. 'vve are in darkness in spite 
of all God has done to make Himself known. The 
ethical conditions of this knowledge are plainly 
stated in Mt 5^, Jn 7^*=^ ; and in Jn IT it is identified 
with eternal life, the perfect blessing that the Son 
of God has come to impart. The proper relation to 
God is always conceived by St. John to be involved 
in the true knowledge of God ; to know Him that 
is true and to be in Him that is true are all one. 
It is exactly this sense that the knowledge of God 
has in Hos 4. 6, or In Jer 31 : there is no schism 
between the intellectual and the practical for the 
apostle or the prophet ; the two are united in the 
integrity of the heart, which in Scripture is the 
organ of knowdedge. When we read in Jn 8^® ‘Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall set you 
free,’ the freedom spoken of is probably not so 
definite in its application as in many places in St. 
Paul. The idea rather is that to be right with 
God puts one right, sets one free, in all other 
relations. 

(h) In SL PauVs writings knowledge appears in 
many aspects, (a) In contrast with the wisdom of 
this world the gospel as a whole is conceived as a 
wisdom of God, which God has revealed in His Son 
and interpreted by His Spirit. There is, indeed, 
or there might have been, a natural knowledge of 
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God (Ko Ac 14^’), but a knowledge of God in 
any sense bringing salvation is possible only 
through the reception of God’s Spirit (I Co 2). 
Such knowledge everg Christian possesses ; Christ 
is made to him wisdom (1 Co 1^^), and he is chosen 
in sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth{2Th2^% But St. Paul speaks of knowledge 
in another sense. There are degrees of insight 
into the one great truth of God; there are truths 
which are not imparted to babes, but only spoken 
‘ among the perfect ’ (1 Co 2®) ; there is a a 

special spiritual gift, called ‘the word of know- 
ledge’ (I Co 12®), in which the Corinthians were 
rich ; and thoxigh a xaptcrjact was given to one for 
the good of all, we see that knowledge might be 
the possession of a few, or of a circle, not of the 
whole Church. To judge from 1 Co 2^^' one of the 
subjects with which this higher knowledge was 
concerned was eschatology — ‘ all that God has pre- 
pared for them that love him.’ But it had also 
more directly practical applications. An enlight- 
ened conscience in regard to the use of things in- 
difierent was one mode of it. ‘ As touching things 
ofiered to idols, we know that we all have know- 
ledge’ (1 Co 8^). Christian intelligence generally 
was sufficiently dieveloped to know that an idol is 
nothing in the world. But in some it was not 
sufficiently developed to know that this ^ mere 
perception of a principle is no adequate guide to 
Christian conduct. It is not by principle merely, 
but by consideration of persons, circumstances, and 
consequences, that a Christian must act ; in other 
words, not by knowledge but by love. Knowledge 
in this abstract sense is not without moral peril; 
it inflates the individual, whereas love builds up 
the body of Christ, Ail through the First Ep._ to 
the Corinthians, knowledge as a gift distinguishing 
one Christian from another is subordinated in this 
way to love (chs. 8. 12. 13. 14). 

(Js) When we pass to the Epp. of the Captivity, 
knowledge has quite another position and emphasis. 
The gospel is confronted with a (pLKocro<pla, wliich is 
at the same time a ‘ vain deceit,’ something deter- 
mined by human tradition and agreeing with ‘ the 
elements of the wmrld,’ Jewish or pagan (Col 2®) ; 
and in opposition to this philosophy, or as it would 
now be called theosophy, the Christian revelation is 
defined and expanded as the true wisdom of God. As 
a formal indication of the extent to which the gospel 
is here put under the point of view of ‘ knowledge,’ 
Holtsmann {NT Theologie, ii. 237) quotes the fol- 
lowing list of words from the Ep. to the Exfliesians : 

dKot/e^v, dXiTjdeLa, <i\ri6e^€LVf dTOKokvfLSi ctTro/faXiJTrreiy, 
dTroKptfTtreLVf dcppujv, yivdiOtKGiv, yvacnSi 8cdacrK<t\i<x^ 
8L8dcrK£Lyt eldiyony ^7rt7tj'c6<rmz/, iTriyvojffiSf jmuBdveLV, 

I fjt,v(fTi)pLOVy voeiv, youy, TrXdvT), crKori^effOaLt ct/cotos, (To<plaf 

CFot^oSt crtfyecrtSf <TvviGV(xi, (Pavepovcrdat^ (pOis, This 

knowledge centres in Christ. He is the mystery 
of God, in whom are ail the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge hidden away (Col 2-). All the 
questions which man has to ask in the sphere of 
religion— questions as to the origination of the 
world, its natural unity, the place in it of the 
human race ; questions as to the relation of 
humanity to God, its sin, reconciliation, and glory 
— ^must fmd their answer in Him. The doctrine of 
Christ in these Epistles is expanded into a Christian 
interpretation of the world, and this is the object 
of Christian knowledge. It is not to be the 
property of a class. St* Paul warns every man and 
teaches every man in every^ wisdom, that he may 
present every man perfect ‘in Christ (Col l^). As 
in the earlier Epistles, there is a certain eschato- 
logical reference in the knowledge or wisdom wlxieh 
is so emphasised here ; Christ is conceived among 
the Gentiles as Hhe hope of glory ^ (Col 1^), and St. 
Paul prays that the Ephesians may have the eyes 
of their hearts enlightened to know what is ‘ the 
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hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory 
of Ms inheritance in the saints’ (Eph 1 ^®), Sucn 
toward;’ ttlmninatioii indeed is the aim. of the 
letters ; they can be summed up (Weiss, NT TheoL 
. 428) in the prayer ‘that the God of our Lord 
esus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him ’ (Eph la this last passage 
knowledge is iiriyvojffLs, a word which as opposed 
to denotes full or further knowdedge, and 

which, though frequent in St. Paul, is used besides 
only in He and 2 P. According to Cremer, it is 
always used of a knowledge which has the strongest 
influence on the religious life ; it is combined with 
such expressions as roO ^eoD, dXrjdeias, rod vloO rod 
Beov, rev /xvffTTjpiov rov 6eou, rod OeX^fMaros rod OeoO, 
rod Kvp. TjpLUJv ’I, X. It does not therefore suggest 
an abstractly inteliectual view of Christianity — a 
theology, so to ^eak, as distinct from a religion ; 
just as in the OT and in St. John, knowledge 
includes the spiritual and moral relation to its 
object, which answers to the nature of that object. 
Truth as truth is in Jesus is not only to he believed 
and known but done by the Christian^ (1 Jn i®). 
What St, Paul calls iTiyvtotns rod Beod is not only 
a deeper comprehension of the Christian revelation 
in itself, but a deeper insight into its practical 
significance and obligations. 

( 7 ) In the Pastoral Epistles Christianity is con- 
ceived as a teaching or doctrine {hdaerKoXia) more 
definitely than in any other part of the NT. 
Christians are those who have repented and come 
to the knowledge of the truth (1 Ti 2*^ 4®). To 
oppose the gospel is to resist the truth (2 Ti 3®). 
But though the truth can be stated by itself, it is 
always of moral import. It is the truth ‘ which is 
according to godliness ’ (Tit 1 ^), a dcda^KoXla KaX^ 
and dyiabovcra. When men abandon it or reject it, 
it is from some moral unsoundness ; they turn 
from the truth, and with itching ears heap up 
teachers ‘according to their own lusts.’ The 
‘knowledge falsely so called’ (1 Ti 6 -®), whether 
the dvrt64a-€L^ justifies a reference to Marcion or 
not, is conceived as a morbid phenomenon opposed 
to the morally wholesome teaching of Christianity, 
and whoever is misled by it ‘ errs concerning the 
faith ’ — his religious life misses the mark. 

(c) In the other hooks of the NT knowledge is not 
a characteristic conception. In 2 P it has a certain 
prominence ( 1 ^^* 3 ^®), in a sense more akin to 

that which it bears in the Pastorals than else- 
where ; the MyvbiffLs or full knowledge of God, or 
of Jesus our Lord, is saving knowledge. We grow 
in it as we gTow in the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; the two processes of growth are one. It 
is morally efficacious for our deliverance from the 
pollutions of the world. In the Ep. to the Hebrews 
yvGxn^ does not occur at all, and i7riypo3<TLs only in 10 ^® 
(cf. Tit 1 ^, 1 Ti 2 ^ 4®). But the whole Exnstle may 
be regarded as a specimen of a particular kind 
of Christian yvQnns. It recognizes the distinction 
between a less and more perfect apprehension of 
Christianity and the writer exhibits his. 

own ‘knowledge’ in that interpretation of the OT 
which makes its institutions and characters typical 
of Christ. This typological yvwai^ is quite different 
from the iTiyvcacas of the mystery of God, even 
Christ, wMeh we find in the Pastoral Epistles ; 

: yet as a mode of representing the organic unity of 
the NT and the OT it may also contriWte to a 
Christian philosophy. And some such thing— not 
in the sense of a speculation a priori, without 
ethical inspiration, but in the sense of an expres- 
sion and interpretation of Christian faith, which 
shall be pervaded throughout by the spiritual virtue 
‘ of that faith — seems to be set before xm by the NT 
writers as the ideal of ‘ knowledge.’ 

J. Dexxey. 


KOI ; 'Txoi/e B, Aovd A, Kow Q'; Targ. , ’UPtp ^ 
Syr. ^ClOj Aq. Kopv<palovi Vuig. —-Iis 

Ezk 23^ ‘ the children of Babylon and all th.i ChM 
daeans, Pekod, and Shoa’ and Kod, all the eliii- 
dren of Asshur with them,’ — most probably the con- 
tracted form of the name^of a j^eopie 

(also called Gutium, Guti), often mentioned in the 
Assyrian Inscriptions, whose home was to the N. 
of Babylon, in the mountainous district between 
the upper Adhem and tiie Eijdld (see the map in 
Del, Faradies ; KA ad loc .). * The following^ are 
the grounds for this conclusion. The inscriptions 
speak often of a country Su-Sdin^ Budinnii or 
Suti ; and as Ezk names together Fekod (also 
Jer 50‘^^) and Shod, so Sargon (Kliors. inscr. 1. 19 ; 
KIB ii. 55 ; cf. 11. 82, 123, 135 f.) mentions together 
among his conquests Fukudu and Siiti : elsewhere, 
moreover, in the inscriptions, the shorter form Su 
is found for Sn-edin, Su-tium : on these grounds, 
therefore, it is probable that the Shod of Ezk are 
the Suti of the inscriptions (S.E. of in the 

direction of Elam). Further, as Ezk. couples to- 
gether Shod and J^od, so the inscriptions often 
couple together Su4din or Suti with N'uiu : f a 
presumption thus arises that as Shoa' corresponds 
to Suti or Sutu, so Kod corresponds to the 

only link in the complete proof that is missing 
being the fact that (according to Del.) the shorter 
form (corresponding to Sti) is not known to 
occur in the inscriptions. Nevertheless, the identi- 
fication is a very probable one; and if, as Hii- 
precht’s discoveries appear to have shown, the 
Chebar was ‘a large navigable canal near Nippur,’ 
Ezekiel w^uld not, speaking comparatively, have 
been far distant from any of the three peoples 
named in this verse. Both Sutu and lyutu are, as 
Winclder {Alttest TJnterss, 1892, 178) remarks, the 
standing foes of Assyria : the words in Ezk. ‘ ail 
the children of Asshur,’ are not, however, neces- 
sarily in apposition with these two names. § 

Ges. {Thes.) defends the appellative sense prin- 
dpes ; but his etymology, though ingenious, must 
be owned to be far-fetched and improbable. Bee, 
further, Schrader, KAT‘^ ad loc.; and especially 
Delitzsch, Faradies, pp. 234-6 ; and cf. art. Klli in 
the present volume. S. Ii. Diuvek. 

KOHATH (nnj?) is known to us only from P and 
the Chronicler. * According to these writers, he was 
the second of the three sons of I-ievi (Ex 6^®, Nu 
1 Ch 6^*^® 23®). He had four sons, Amrani, 
Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziei (Ex fii®, Nu JF®, 1 Gh 
Q 2.18 and lived to tlie age of 133 years (Ex 6^®}. 
In 1 Ch 6^^ Amminadab is said to be the son of 
Kohath, but this is probably a clerical error for 
Izhar (cf. 6®®). His sister was Jochebed, the aunt 
and wife of Amrani, and the mother of Moses 
(Ex 6'^®, Nu 26®®). For tiie rebellion of his grandson 
Korah (Nu 16) see Korah. Nothing furtlier is 
related of K. personally, but we have fuller par- 
ticulars of the fortunes of his descendants. Their 
history falls into three periods— (1) the wild ero ess 
wanderings and the settlement in Canaan, (2) the 
monarchy, (3) the period after the Exile. 

L At the time of the census taken by Moses 
in the wilderness of Sinai the Koliathites were 

* Or acc. to Winckler {Untsrss. zttr altar, Gescfi. IBa), like the 
$uti, a nomadic tribe of the Mesopotamian plains. 

t Of. KIB i. p. 5, where the ‘widespread Kuti ^ and the * Suti * 
are named in successive lines among the tribes subjugated by 
Ramman-nirari i. (<j. 1825 b.o.). So Sargon, lo, (KIB ii. 55), 
mentions Gutium, three lines before Pul^udu and Knii, 

t Bab, Exped. of the Univ, of Penmyh, ix. (1808), p. 28 : cf. 

Jan. 1898, p. 65. 

§ Winckler (with Bredenkamp and Klostermann) would read 
mp for (with as pr. name) in Is 22K This is favoured 
also by W. Max Muller (in art. Kir above) ; but the two names 
are difficult to harmonize with npnpD, except by giving this vti 0 
arbitrary meanings like ‘ surround ' or ‘ stir up.’ 
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divided into four families, the Amramites, the 
Izliarites, the Hebronites, and the IJzzielites 
(Nn §2^). The whole number of males from a 
month old was 8600 (S^s), and between SO and 50 
years of' age 2750 {4®- Their position in the 

eamp was on the side of the tabernacle southward 
and their chief at this time was Elizaphan 
the son of Uzziel (3^®). The ofEce assigned, to them I 
by P during the wilderness wanderings was the. 
carrying of the sanctuary and its furniture, after it 
had been prepared for travel by Aaron and his 
sons {3^^ 4^'-^® In this respect the Eohathites, 

the family of Aaron, had a more honourable office 
than that given to the descendants of Gershon the 
elder brother, and they consequently precede the ' 
Gershonites in Nu 4, Jos 21, l Ch 6. 15, 2 Ch 29^1 In j 
consequence of the greater holiness of their burden i 
they carried it upon their shoulders (Nu 7®), in con- I 
trast to the Gershonites and Merarites, to whom 
waggons and oxen were given (7^- The Koha- I 
thites are also mentioned at the time of the census 
taken by Moses and Eleazar in the plains of Moab 
by the Jordan, when the whole number of Levites 
was 23,000 (26®’’). 

At the allotment of Levitical cities by Joshua 
and Eleazar after the settlement in Pal., thirteen 
cities out of the territories of Judah, Simeon, and 
Benjamin were assigned to the Kohathite descend- 
ants of Aaron (Jos 21"^*^®“^® [P]=l Ch ; and 
ten others out of the territories of Ephraim, Dan, 
and Western Manasseh to the rest of the Eohathites 
(Jos 21 ®- 20-26 [P]= 1 Ch 

2. In the reign of David, as narrated by the 

Chronicler, we have several references to the 
Eohathites. The Kohathite family of Heman, 
together with the Gershonite family of Asaph and 
the Merarite family of Ethan or Jeduthun, were, 
acc. to this writer, specially set apart to administer 
■the temjjle music (cf. 1 Ch 16^^- 25^"'^, and see 

Heman). In accordance with this, at the bringing 
up of the ark into Jems., of the large number of 
Eohathites who are said to have been present 
(i Ch Heman and certain others took 

part in the music (15^^*^®). Descendants of the 
four Kohathite families are mentioned as ‘heads 
of the fathers’ houses’ when David divided the 
Levites into courses { 1 Ch 23^2-20j^ i qjj 26^- 23-31 

the particular offices held by descendants of the 
first three families are given in detail. Eohathites 
are spoken of as taking part in the temple ser- 
vices in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20^®), and as 
co-operating with the other Levites in cleansing 
the temple under Hezekiali (29^2.i4j^ 

3. In the period after the Exile we find very few 
traces of the Kohathite family. The Berechiah, 
son of Asa, son of Eikanah, mentioned in 1 Ch 9^®, 
w’-as probably a Kohathite. So also were the 
‘children of Shallum’ who accompanied Zerub- 
babei (Ezr 2^2. cf. 1 Ch 91’’* 1®, Neh 12®®, in last 
Mesliullam). 

The Eohathites in Nu 1 Ch 20^® 

are mentioned Nu 32^-2® 4i8.84.s7 jqsi 26®^^ 
Jos 2H- 1®, 1 Ch 6®®* 9®2, 2 Ch 20^® 29^®. Also called 

‘the sons of Kohath,’ Ex fii®, Nu 31®- 2® 4®- 7®, 

iCh 62- 22- SI- 7® 15® 23^2, or ‘the children of 
Kohath,’ Jos 21®- 2® (2)- 2®. For their history see 
above. W. C. Allen. 

KOHELETH.-r-See Ecclesiastes. 

KOLIIAH (n;^ip). — 1. The father of a false 
projfiiet named Ahab, Jer 29®^ [Gr. 36®^; vlbv 
KovXlov only in Q“^]. 2. The name of a Benjamite 
family which settled in Jerusalem after the Cap- 
tivity, Neh IH ; B KoSta, A EtoXetd. 

KOH^ {Kojvd, Jtli 4^).— So B calls an unknown 
town of Palestine. But reads KwXd (as A in 


Jth 15^ for XwXd) ; A has :Kwas, ' Some MSS 
read KtbpMSi whence AV ‘ the villages,’ 

F. C. POETEH. 

KOPH (p). — ^Tiie nineteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the l'19th Psalm 
to designate the 19 th part, each verse, of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated ' in 
this Dictionary by Ic, 

KOHAH, DATHAl, ABIEAM (mp,: dt5^)— 

Most readers of the Eng. Bible are familiar with 
the story of Korah’s rebellion, and of the terrible 
fate that overtook him and his followers. When 
we turn, however, to the record of these events 
(Nu 16), it is by no means easy to reduce it to a 
consistent or continuous narrative. The thread of 
the story is strangely broken, and we encounter 
remarkable repetitions (vv.5*8.i8p Here, as in 
many other cases, we are helped by the labours of 
those critics who have analyzed the contents of 
the Hexateuch. 

There is reason to believe that three strata are 
present in the composition of Nu 16 and 17. This 
conclusion, which had been previously reached by 
various critics, was first placed on a thoroughly satis- 
factory basis by Kuenen {ThT (1878), p. 139 ffi), 
whose analysis has been substantially accepted by 
critics of such difierent schools as Baudissin, Cornill, 
Dillmann, Driver, Robertson Smith, and Well- 
hausen. Of the three narratives, the first two 'were 
originally quite independent of one another, while 
the third works over the material from the stand- 
point of a later age than that of the second writer. 

I. We have a narrative from the well-known source JE, 
which has suffered very slight mutilation at the hands of the 
final redactor. It tells how Dathan and Abiram, descendants of 
Reuben, the oldest of Jacob’s sons, rose against Moses, because 
they were jealous of the authority he claimed, and were dis- 
appointed with the results of his leadership. On being informed 
of their murmuririgs, Moses cited them to appear before him ; 
but they refused to obey the summons, and repeated to his 
messengers their complaints (Nu 1612-14). Moses, in anger(v,i5), 
went to their tents in company '^wth the elders of Israel, and 
solemnly warned the people to withdraw from the neighbour- 
hood of Dathan and Abiram, who, with all their households, 
were then swallowed up by the earth (vv.2S-y4). « 'Xhis is a 
rebellion of laymen against the civil authority claimed by 
Moses ’ (Driver). 

II. The author of the priestly narrative (P) relates quite a 
different story. Korah, at the head of 250 princes of the con- 
gregation, instigates a rebellion against Moses and Aarm, in 
the interests of the people at large against the tribe of Levi. 

* All the congregation are holy,’ says K. (v.3), and as much en- 
titled as the Levites to discharge religious functions. Moses 
invites them to put the matter to the proof by coming on the 
following day with their censers to offer incense. They accept 
the challenge (vv.is. 19), and, in the act of offering, they are con- 
sumed by fire from the Lord (v.35). Their fate provokes the 
people, who murmur that Moses and Aaron had killed the people 
of the Lord (v.4i). A plague breaks out in consequence, which 
is only stayed by the atoning offering of Aaron (v, 48), The story 
of ch. 17 is the sequel, and comes from the same source, P, The 
blossoming of Aaron’s rod is meant to establish, not his rights 
in opposition to those of other Levites, but to establish the 
prerogative of the tribe of Levi as represented by Aaron, in 
opposition to the other tribes as represented by tlieir respective 
princes. Here, again, we have a rebellion of laymen, but 
directed this time against the ecGlesiasiical authority '..laimed 
by the tribe of Levi. 

in. Another writer of the priestly school, whom we may 
designate, with Oornill, P*, worked up the narrative at % later 
period. In his version of the story, K., at the head of 250 
Levites, opposes, in the interest of the tribe of Levi, the monopoly 
of the ^esthood claimed by Aaron (vv. 8 * 2 . 1 ). The test proposed 
by Moses is the same as in the second narrative (v%\i6- 17, which 
are a repetition of vv.6. 7), and P’s account of the fate of the 
rebels is adopted (v.8S) without change. From the hand of the 
latest writer come also w.3t>-40, which relate bow the censers of 
the 250 were made into a covering for the altar, to be a memorial 
of the fate of the rebels. 

It is evident that the two priestly narratives have quite 
different aims. In P there is no opposition between Levites and 
priests, but between non-Levites and Levites, whereas in P* 
i there is a sharp distinction between the tribe of Levi and the 
1 family of Aaron. (Note especially v.^o, where the moral of P«'s 
narrative is thus given, ‘ that no stranger which is not of the 
seed of Aaron come near to bum incense before the Lord, that he 
be not as K. and as his company’). On the other hand, it is not 
' quite certain whether, according to the original narrative of P 
even K. himself was a Levite, for the words in vJ ‘ the son of 
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.Izhar, tlie son of Kohatli, the son of Lev!/ mayVell come from 
the hand of the redactor. But in any case it is clear enough 
that all his 250 followers were not Levites ; a conclusion which is 
confirmed, if confimiation were necessa^, by Nu 27®, where the 
daughters of 2elophefaad plead that their father had no part in 
the rebellion of Korah. As Zelophehad belonged to the tribe 
of Manmseh^ this plea need not have been offered if all K.’s 
followers had been Levites. 

The differences between JE and P, and the original independ- 
ence of their narratives, are equally apparent. JB knows only 
Dathan and Abiram, P knows only Korah ; and, accordingly, 
the author of Dt 11®, who is acquainted with the Jahwistic 
but not with the Priestly document, mentions only Dathan and 
Abiram. 

The analysis of the two chapters may be given m follows 
Cpracticaliy after Driver) 

JE 16ll>-2aa2-15. 25-26. 27M4. 
p Ifjla. 2b.7a. 18-24. 27a. 82b. 35. 41-50. ch. 17. 
px 167b-ll. 16*17. 36-40, 

The composite character of the narrative is borne out by the 
separation, after 16^, of the two parties, Dathan and Abiram on 
the one hand, Korah and his company on the other. They act 
separately (cf. vv, 3-4 with vv.i 2 -i 5 ) ; they are addressed separately 
(cf. vv.s-7 with W.25. 26) ; they are punished separately and differ- 
ently (cf. V.3* with V.35). 

Traces of the welding process by which the narrative has 
assumed the comparative smoothness of its present form may 
be detected in v.To (* ye sons of Levi *), and in y.32b (‘ and all the 
men that appertained unto Korah, and all their goods’). 

It cannot be over-emphasized that all the in- 
dications in the narrative point to the above 
result, and that literary differences combine with 
differences of agents and of motives to establish 
three distinct elements in the composition. ‘Of 
course in itself a difference of motive is no ground 
for supposing that the narrative in which it appears 
is of composite authorship ; that inference follows 
solely from the manner in which the difference is 
introduced. . . In itself an alliance between an 
ecclesiastical and a civil party is perfectly intelli- 
gible j but the literary analysis shows Nu 16 to be 
composite ; and when the component parts have 
been separated into two groups, it is found that 
the actors in one group represent ecclesiastical 
interests, while they represent civil interests in 
the other. Such a coincidence cannot be accidental ; 
the differences of person and motive (though they 
have been combined in such a manner as to 
arouse no suspicion whatever that the narrative 
was composite) so coincide with literary differences 
as to corroborate the conclusion to which these 
point' (Driver, LOT^, App. 523 f, [cf. ® p. 65]). 

We have thus disentangled three distinct narra- 
tives, of which the last two are memorials of the 
struggles that took place, and of the various stages 
that were passed through before the prerogatives 
of Levi were admitted by the other tribes, and 
those of the house of Aaron by the other Levitical 
families. At whatever date we place these last 


results, we may be certain that' they, -were not ' 
reached without fierce opposition. 

One or two remarks have still to be made on the 
text of Nu 16. In v.^ niin, for Av'liicli the LXX 
ofiers €\(i\7](r€Pf and which AV and BV both render 
‘took men’ {suiiplying the last word), can scarcely be 
the correct reading. There h probably a copyist’s 
error also in jLh] ‘ and On the' son of Peletii.' 
There is no mention of On in the su.bsequent narra- 
tive, nor does his name occur anywhere else in the 
OT. For Feleth we should doubtless read, as in 
Ex 01^ etc., Fallu, and perhaps, as Graf suggests, v.^^ 
should run thus : 

In vv.^** and Wellliausen and Driver agree in 
holding that the original reading was probably 
‘ tabernacle of J".’ 

^ Liteeatueb.-— Driver, LOTS 59 ff., 523 f. E®, 63 ff.l ; Graf, 

Gesch. B. d. AT, 89 ff. ; Baudissin, Ges. d. AT PrlesL Son. ; 
Wellh. Comp. 106, 339 ; Eeuss, AT, iii. 34, 454; W. B. Smith, 
OTJC^ 402 ; Knenen, ThT xil (187S), p. 189 ff., iTe*. 95, 334 ; 
Oort and Hooykaas, Bible for Young People, iv. 242 ; Cornill, 
Binl&itJ^ 59 f. ; Kittel, Mist, of Hebrews, i. 219. 

2. Korah, a son of Esau (Gn 36®). 3* A * duke ' of 
Edom (Gn 36^®). 4. A son of Hebron (1 Ch 2'*^). 

J jA Selbie 

KORAHITES ('(iii7), or SONS OF KORAH 
nip) ; AV has in Nu 26®® Korathites, and in Ex 6*^^, 

1 Ch 12® 26b 2 Ch 20^® Korhites. — The mferen(;e 
from Nu 16®b that the whole family of Korah 
perished along with their head, is checked by a 
note in 26^^ to the effect that the ‘sons of Korah 
died not.* This explanation was called for in view 
of the fact that a well-known guild connected wfitii 
the second temple traced their descent to Korah. 
At one time the ‘ sons of K.’ appear to have con- 
stituted one of the two great temple choirs, the 
Asaphites composing the other (see Asaph). We 
have two groups of Pss (42-49 and 84. 85. 87. 88) \yhose 
superscription nip shows that they were taken 
from what was once the hymn-book of the Korahit(3 
choir. The musical service of the temple had been 
remodelled by the time of the Chronicler, when 
three guilds (Heman, Asaph, Ethan) had replaced 
the original two (Asaph, Korah). The Korahite-s 
have now become a guild of door-keepers (1 Ch 
26^' 19 etc.), although a reminiscence of their former 
functions as singers is found in 2 Ch 20^^ (W. K. 
Smith, OTJC^ 205 n.). J. A. Selbei. 

KORE. — 1. (Nij?) The eponym of a Korahite guild 
of door-keepers, 1 Ch 9^®. 2. {ntp) Son of Imnah, 
a Levite in the time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 

b 'KHSHAIAH.-See'iCtsHi.. ■ ^ ^ 
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L. — 1. Tills symbol was proposed by de Lagarde 
IGenesis^groicey lHioSs ig. 12) to denote the illumin- 
ated Purple Manuscript of the Greek Genesis at 
Vienna, one of the chief specimens of Christian 
book-illumination. The manuscript is designated 
VI by Holmes, and the text has been edited by 
him from a copy of Alter, 1795, in a publication 
preparatory to the great Oxford Septuagint (title : 
Monorabilif et ad,modum remrendo, Shute Bar- 
rington, LL.D, Episcopo Dnnehmnsi, Epistola, 
wmjdexa Genesin, ex codice pxiTpuTeo-arg&nteo 
Cccsarco - Vindobonensi expressam; et Testanienti 
Veteris Greed, versionis septuaginta • riralis, mm 
variis lectionihiis demio edendi. Specimen, Dedit 
Bobertns Holmes, S.T.F. Oxonii, MDCOXCV foL), 
it is a parallel to the famous Codex CoUonianus 
Geneseos in the British Museum, and has not been 
used by Swete for his edition of the Greek OT 
(vol. i. 2nd ed. 1895),* because at that time it was 
not yet published in full facsimile. This has been 
done since in the splendid work. Die Wiener 
Genesis herausgegeben von Wilhelm Bitter von 
Haydel vnd Franz WieJehoff, Beilage zum xv. 
und xvi. Bande des Jahrbuehes der Kunsthistori- 
schen Sammlungen des Allerhdchsten Kaiser- 
hauses, Mit 52 Lich tdrucktalfeln, etc. Wien (Prag, 
Leipzig), F. Tempsky, 1895 fol. (the Greek text in 
transcription, pp. 102-125). An exhaustive mono- 
graph on the pictures of the MS has recently 
been published by a pupil of Prof. V. Schultze of 
Greifswald, Willy Liiatke, Untersuchungen zu den 
Miniaturen der Wiener Genesis (Inaugural Dis- 
sertation, Greifswald, 1897, 50 pp.). Liidtke con- 
siders the volume as the first known manuscript of 
the Bible in which pictures are connected with the 
text, the first illustrated book of Bible story, and 
is inclined to assign it to the latter half of the 5th 
cent. E. M. Thompson {Handbooh of Greek and 
Latin Baloeography, 1893, p. 154) makes it prob- 
ably of the latter half of the 6th cent. ; Kenyon, 
of the 5th or 6th cent. The text is sometimes 
abbreviated, and several passages are very difficult 
to read ; the MS is therefore less important for the 
textual criticism of the Greek OT ; but it is a monu- 
ment of the first rank in the history of Christian 
art. Attached to the codex are two leaves from 
the purple MS of the New Testament, called N, 

2. In the criticism of the NT the symbol is 
used to designate the Codex Begins, a manuscript 
of the Greek Gospels preserved in the National 
Library of Paris, now numbered. 62. It was known 
already to Stephen, who called it i?, as is stated in 
the volnme by a later hand, * Boberto Stephano 
Scrivener {Introduction to the NT, 4th ed. (1894) 
p. 138) overlooked this and misunderstood, there- 
fore, this entry \vhen he wrote, 4t was even 
then in the Royal Library, although '‘Roberto 
Stephano” is marked in the volume.' Griesbach 
rated the MS very high ; Tischendorf published it 
in full in his Momimenta sacra imdita, 1846. It 
is ascribed to the 8th cent., and was for a long 
time unique, as giving two alternative endings to 
the Gospel of Mark, namely— besides and before 
the x'eceived one, which is introduced by the head- 
ing inTip bk ml raura (pspbpeva rb* ydp, 

a shorter ending, printed % Westcott-Hort after 
the one Just mentioned. This wretched supple- 
ment, as Scrivener styles it, is separated in this 
MS from the words of the text (i^o^oupro y&p) by 
an ornamented line, and introduced by the head- 

^ Its readings will find a please in the Apparatus of the larger 
ediiaon, which is now being prepared by Brooke and H*Iiean. 


L 

ing i^iperal tov ml raika. Recently It has,, been, 
found in several Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Ethiopic 
documents, the nearest ally to L being a manu- 
script on Mount Sinai (A^^), ascribed .to the - 7 th 
cent. The latter has the subscription eiayyiXiov 
/card Mctp/co// immediately after 7dp ; then 

follows the shorter supplement (whether intro- 
duced by the same formula as in L is not certain, 
the MS being defective at that place) with slight 
variations {om, Kai before dxph adds dp'^p after 
a-wTTjpla) ; after this comes ia-riv dd ml radra etc. 
On the questions connected with the end of St. 
Mark see the monograph of Dean Eurgon (1871) ; 
P. Martin, Introduction d la critique textuelle dm 
NT, Partie pratique, tome ii. (1884) ; Westeott- 
Hort, NT, App. 28-51, with the additional notes to 
pp. 38 and 51 on p. 142 of the reprint of 1896 ; J. R. 
Harris, ‘On the alternative ending of St. Mark's 
Gospel,’ Journ, of Biblical Literature pp. 96- 

103; H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to St, 
Mark (1898), p. xeviff. ; Th. Zdihn, Einleitung in 
das Neue Testament {l8Q9)i ii.ypp. 227-235, 237- 
240. The shorter ending had its origin probably 
in Egypt ; there also L seems to have been written. 
On the third leaf of the MS is a note by a later 
hand, which might show where the MS ’was before 
it came to Europe, if it could be read and inter- 
preted with certainty (a Georgios rod Atda-Kb^LTTj 
left some MSS d$ ro0*l<adyvov rod llazJXou rd dairiTLOp), 
Facsimiles are to be found in Tischendorf, plate 
i, n. 7, plate iii. n. 7 ; Scrivener, plate ix. n.^ 21 ; P. 
Martin, Description technique des mamiscrits grecs 
relatifs au NT conserv^es dans les bibliothSques de 
Pam (1884), plate 1. Eb. Nestle. 

LAilBAH (n^y^). — A Judahite, the 'father’ of 
Mareshah, 1 Ch ^*^^ (B Ma5d^, A AaSd), 

LABAN (nb, Aadd/^),— 1. Son of Bethuel (Gn 285), 
grandson of Nahor, Abraham’s brother 24?% 

— in 29® ‘ son ’= grandson), and brother of Rebekah 
(24^® ; 25®®), uncle of Jacob on his mother’s side 
(27^ ; 28®), and (after his marriage with Leah) his 
father-in-law as well. When Abraham and Lot 
migrated from 5[aran (on the Belikh, a tributary 
of the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia) into Canaan 
(Gn 12^* 5), N ahor remained behind in ip^aran ; here 
his family grew up around him (22®®"®'^ ; the names, 
except in the cases of Bethuel and Rebekah, are, 
however, those of tribes); and ^Jaran (cf. 29^), 
though the identification is not made expressly, 
is, there can he no doubt, the ‘ city of Nahor ’ {24^®}, 
to which Abraham’s servant took his way, when 
sent by his master to find a wife for Isaac from 
the land of his nativity. Laban’s home (Gn 24^®) 
was in ‘Aram (AV Syria) of the two rivers’ (the 
Euphrates, in its upper course, and the ^abor) ; 
ana so, like his father Bethuel (25®® 285), jg called 
specifically the ‘ Aramsean * (AY Syrian), 25®® 31®®- 
(cf. of Jacob, Dt 26®). It is in connexion with the 
negotiations for Rebekah’s hand that we first read 
of Laban. He is evidently the moving spirit in 
his fatW’s .house. He comes forward to receive 
Abraham’s servant, listens to what he has to say, 
and takes the lead in the subsequent negotiations 
^2439-83. 50. B»b. asj, 210 doubt tiue that in the 

East (cf, Gn 34“- Ca S^) a girl’s brothers have 
a prominent voice in the disposal of their 
sister’s hand; but, independently of f^is, Laban 
seems clearly to throw his father Bethuel into 
the background. It has been observed that Laban 
already displays the grasping disposition which was 
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manifestedmore fully afterwards ia Ms dealings with ■ 
Jacob : he' is attracted by the ring and bracelets, 
which Abraham's servant had given his' sister (24®®). 

What we read about Laban subsequently relates 
exclusively to his dealings with Jacob 
These have been described so fully in the art. 
Jacob (vol. il pp. 528-9, 533) that an outline will 
be sufficient here. Laban must now be pictured as 
quite an old man. Jacob, sent by his mother to 
her brother, arrives at IJaran, and quicldy finds 
his uncle’s house (29^"^®). He remains with him a 
month (29^^) ; at the end of which time Laban, no 
doubt discovering that his services as a shepherd 
are likely to prove valuable to him, asks him on 
what terms he will remain with him. He replies 
that he will serve him 7 years for his younger 
daughter Rachel. At the end of the 7 years Laban, 
by a rase, passes off upon him his elder daughter 
Leah ; and only permits him to have Bachel as 
weU, on condition that he serves him for 7 years 
more (29^®“®®). At the end of the second 7 years 
Jacob is anxious to return home; but Laban, 
reluctant to part with a profitable servant, invites 
him, with a show of disinterestedness, to name the 
terms on which he will continue in his service 
(3036-28)^ Jacob thereupon proposes an arrangement 
by wMch, ostensibly, he will gain little or nothing, 
and with which, therefore, Laban immediately closes, 
but which, it soon appears, his son-in-law knows 
how to turn to his own advantage (30^®‘^). Laban, 
envious of Jacob’s increasing prosperity, now^ shows 
ill-will towards him ; his sons (mentioned also in 
30®®) complain that Jacob has taken away all their 
father’s possessions : accordingly J aeob, after con- 
sulting wdth his wives (who both agree that their 
father has shown them no real affection, 3H^* “),* 
takes flight, accompanied by his family and their 
belongings (3P"®^). His father-in-law, considering 
that he has some kind of claim on the services and 
belongings of his son-in law, and vexed besides at 
the loss of the teraphirn (which Bachel had stolen), 
starts in pursuit. On the way, apparently on the 
night before he came up with Jacob, 'as if an evil 
conscience preyed secretly upon him ’ (Ewald, HisL 
i. 356), he is warned in a dream not to proceed i 
against Jacob too violently {3P^). Overtaking 
the fugitives on the borders of Gilead, Laban 
remonstrates with Jacob on his ungrateful treat- 
ment of him, and especially for having carried 
away Ms daughters secretly, which was both an 
affront to them (31®®^J, and an injury to his own 
feelings (31-®). Jacob, in reply, declares that he 
was afraid, if he told Laban, that he -would retain 
his daughters by force ; and then, after the incident 
with the teraphirn (in which Laban is outwitted by 
his own daughter), he goes on to remind him of 
the long years which he has spent ungrudgingly in 
his service, and of the repeated attempts that 
Laban had made to deprive him of Ins lawful 
earnings (31®^"^}. Laban, conscious of the truth 
in Jacob’s reproaches, makes no attempt to reply : 
he contents himself with protesting that everything 
which Jacob has is really his ; and then seeks to 
close the dispute by representing himself as con- 
cerned for his daughters’ welfare. Accordingly he 
proposes a covenant, the terms of which are— ( 1 ) that 
Jacob will in no way ill-treat his daughters ; (2) that 
neither he nor Jacob wiE pass the bouhdA^, marked 
by a heap of stones then thrown up, with hostile 
intent towards the other (see, farther, on the object 
of this ' covenant,’ above, ii, p. 529). The covenant 
having been solemnly ratified by both parties, Laban 
returns home, and is not mentioned again (31^'®®). 

The character of Laban is not an amiable one. 

* * And hath also quite devoured oar money/ t,e. the price 
paid for us by our husband, the gains accruing to Laban from 
Jacob's 14k years’ service, some part of which he would, if 
generous, hare naturally allowed his daughters. 
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His sister and daughters ail^ show duplicity and 
acquisitiveness ; and Laban displays an exaggera- 
tion of the same qualities. His leading motive 
is evidently self-interest ; and he is not particular 
in the choice of means for securing Ms ends. The 
ruse by which he passes off Leah upon his nephew 
instead of Rachel, is an unpardonable piece nf 
deceit. In his subsequent dealings with his son-in- 
law, he does not treat him equitably. It is ad- 
mitted by him, expressly in J (30^'^h and by impli- 
cation in E,— for the statements in 31®®"^% cf. v.®, 
pass unchallenged, — that Jacob is a good servant ; 
but Laban seeks to make out of, Mm more than, 
fair profits. In he betrays his ■ grasi)ing, 

disposition by closing with an arrangement -which, 
if carried out fairly, could not but have proved an 
inequitable one for Jacob, and in -wdiicli, therefore, 
Laban had no right to be surprised if he found him- 
self cii'cumvented. In the narrative of E (3H'^®)~~ 
which ( vv.®*^ 2 ) differs from that of J in not represent- 
ing Jacob as taking any unfair advantage of his 
father-in-law (of. ii. p. 533, note) — Laban is charged 
with defrauding Jacob, and arbitrarily chan^ng the 
wages that had been agreed upon, to suit his own 
ends (vv.’- ^). And his daughters own (3H^‘ ^®) that 
he is a hard and unnatural parent. 

2, A place mentioned in the obscure verse, Bt F 
(see Comm. ; or above, art. Di-ZAHAB). Nothing 
can be said about it, except that if the verse 
describes a locality in the ‘ steppfes of Moab,’ Laban 
will be the name of a place in that neighbourliood, 
otherwise unknown ; while if, as others suppose* 
the verse, at least in its original context, described 
places passed by the IsraMites in their previous 
wanderings, it may be identical with the LlBNAH 
(which see) of Nu 33^^ (which, to judge from y.^^, was 
near a JSaziroth, as was the case also with the 
Laban mWtioned in Bt F). S. E. Briver. 

LABANA (AajSavct), 1 Es 52 »=LebaNAH, Ezr 2^. 

LABOUR.— As a subst. ‘labour’ is now almost 
confined to what is called the abstract use— the act 
or state of labouring. Eormerly it expressed also 
the fruit of labour, as Ex 23^® 'when thou hast 
gathered in thy labours out of the field ’ ; 

Hab 3^"^ 'The labour of the olive shall fail ’ 

(Da-vidson, ' the produce of the olive’). Hence the 
word is frequently in the plural, as Jn 4®® 'otlier 
men laboured, and ye are entered into their labours ’ 
[ds rbv Kbirov airCov, BV ' into their labour ’). Knox, 
Hist. 92, has the word in the sense of ‘effort/ 
'Great labours were made to make them have a 
good opinion of the Masse.’ 

The verb is used with a trans, force in 2 Mae 2®^ 
'But to use brevity, and avoid much labouiiiig 
of the work {rh i^epyacrriKbp rijs Tpay^cir{e)ias irapat.- 
reiardaL, BY ‘to avoid a laboured fulness in the 
treatment ’), is to be granted to him that will make 
an abridgement/ So in beg. of Pref. to AY 161.1, 
' Zeale to promote the common good, whether it be 
by devising any thing our selves, or revising that 
which hath bene laboured by others, desmweth 
certainly much respect and esteeme, but yet 
findeth but cold intertainment in the world.’ Cf. 
Hall, Wor/cs, ii. 100, ‘these are the men whose cure 
wee must labour’ ; Pref. to Bhem. NT, 1852, ‘ The 
poore ploughman, could then in labouring the 
ground, sing the hymnes and psalmes either in. 
knowen or unknowen languages, as they heard 
them in the holy Church, though they could 
neither reade nor 'know' the sense, meaning, and 
mysteries of the same.’ J. Hastings. 

LACCUBUS (Aa/c/cowos, AY Lacuuus), 1 Es 9®b 
—The name in Ezr 10®^ is Chelal, to which the 
Yulg. form Calms in 1 Es approaches. 

' ' i ■ H. ST, J, Thackeray 




liACE®— Lace is from Lat. laqums^ a snare, 
through the Old French laqs^ las, and it is used in 
the sense of snare in Chaucer, Spenser, and others. 
Thus Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 600 — 

■ ® But love had broght this man in swiche a rage. 

And him so narwe bound en in his las, 

Al for the love of Oleopataras, 

That al the world he sette at no value,* 

Then it is used for any cord or band, as Fuller, 
Holy Warre, 123, *Pitie it was that Rahabs red 
lace was not tied at his window/ This is the 
meaning of the word in AV, where it occurs 
only as tr. of pdthllf Ex (‘And they shall 
bind the breastplate by the rings thereof unto the 
rings of the ephod with a lace of blue’) 28^'^ 39^^* ; 

and of KXCjcTfiQ, in Sir 6®*^ * her bands are purple lace ’ 
{KXQffiia iiCLidvdiPov, AVm ‘ a ribband of blue silk ’ ; 
RV ‘a ribband of blue’; Fritzsche, * imrple-blue 
threads’; Bissel], ‘hyacinthine threads’). Cf. 
Shaks. Winter's Tale, III. ii. 174— 

* O, cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it, 

Break too.* J, HASTINGS. 

jLACBBJSMOISflANS. — The word AaKe8aLii6vLot 
occurs only once in LXX, and its Eng. equivalent 
only once in RV, viz. 2 Mac 5®. Jason, the head 
of the Hellenizing party in Jerus., who had bought 
the high priesthood from his brother Onias in. 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, was 
himself outbidden and expelled from the office by 
Menelaus his brother (Jos, A Xll. v. 1 and 
XV. iii. 1), or, according to 2 Mac 4^3, the brother 
of Simon, a former governor of ^ the temple. On a 
false report of the death of Antiochus, Jason made 
an unsuccessful assault upon Jems. ; but, after 
causing great loss of life among his fellow-citizens, 
he was driven an outcast to the land of the Am- 
monites, from there to the court of Aretas an 
Arabian prince, then into Egypt, and lastly to the 
L., in whose country he died a dishonoured exile. 
The reason of his ultimate recourse to the latter 
people was the alleged kinship between the Jews 
and the Greeks, resting on the supposed connexion 
between Peleg and the Pelasgians, a prehistoric 
people mentioned as living in diherent parts of 
Greece and coasts of the JEgean Sea. Peleg, how- 
ever, or Phaleg, whose name implies ‘division’ 
(Jos. Ant, I. vi. 4), the ancestor of Abraham and 
the son of Heber, — the eponymous ancestor of the 
Hebrew race, — was (Jos. ib,) the great-grandson of 
Noah, and belonged to the Semitic family. The 
Pelasgians, on the other hand, were part of the 
Indo-European stock, and afterwards mingled with 
the Hellenes in Greece, and with the Carians, 
J,sydians, and Phrygians in Asia Minor. 

Litbratuuk.— •E awliiiaon*s Herodotus ^ vols. i. and iii., Appen- 
dixes and Notes. C. H. Prichard. 

LACHISH ( 12 ^* 2 ^, LXX Aaxets, twice with the art* 
T73V Aaxels Jos in Jos 16®^ B M.ax'ns, 

Aax^s; Vulg. Lachis ), — An important fortified 
town in Judah. Its king, Japhia, formed a league 
with four other Canaanite xings, viz. those of 
Jems., Eglon, Hebron, and Jarmuth, to smite the 
Gibeonites, as they had made peace with Israel 
(Jos 10^®% JE mainly). Joshua overcame the 
united forces, and the kings fled to a cave in 
Makkedah, where they were pursued by the 
Israelites, who rolled stones against the mouth 
of the cave. Later, the kings were taken out, 
humiliated, and hanged oiji five trees. At sunset, 

M command of Joshua, their bodies were taken 
wn and placed in the cave, at whose mouth 
stones were again rolled. The siege of L. by 

* Elsewhere pdthU is rendered in AV ‘bound* Nu 191^: 
‘ ribband * Nu 1588 (EV * cord *) ; ‘ thread ’ Jg 16® (RV ‘ string 
'hne* Ezk 408; ‘bracelets* Gn 38i8 (RV ‘cord*) 3825 fay 
5K,rds ') ; ‘ wires * Ex 398. 


Joshua, according to D®, occupied parts of two days 
(w.si* When it was :taken, all the inhabitants 
were put to the sword. 

The place is next mentioned, in, the list of 
cities built by Rehoboani for defence, by wbieh it 
may be understood that he re-fortified the town 
(2Ch IP). Amaziah fled to L. from a conspiracy 
in Jems., but he was pursued . and' slain, there 
(2 K 14^® il 2 Ch'25^^). The prophet .Micali. inveighs 
against L.as ‘ the beginning of sin to the daughter , 
of Zion, for the transgressions of Israel were, found 
in thee’ (Mic P®), an enigmatical utterance, the 
conjectures regarding the meaning of which will be 
found in Nowack’s Comm, ad toe. When Sen- 
nacherib made his raid on the kingdom of Judah, 
he took all the fortified cities, including L. (2 K 
18^®* Is 36^). The scene of the siege is depicted in 
an Assyr. sculpture, now in the British Museum. To 
this place Hezekiah sent messengers with immense 
gifts and promises of submission, to induce the 
Assyr. king, who was there encamped, to abandon 
the campaign (2 K IS^'^"^®). In reply, Sennacherib 
despatched a great host against Jerus. (2 K 18^'^ If 
Is 36®). But his forces were miraculously destroyed, 
and he returned to Assyria, abandonmg his con- 
quests (2 K 19®5*»®!i Is 2 Ch 32^ The 

account in 2 Ch 32^ mentions the envoys sent to 
Hezekiah, but not the expedition against Jerus., as 
it says of Sennacherib, ‘ but he (himself laid siege) 
toL., and all Ms power with him.’ When c, 120 
years later, Nebuch. king of Babylon, destroyed 
the kingdom of Judah and carried the people into 
captivity, L. was one of the cities taken (Jer 34’^). 
On the return of the Jews, L. was one of the 
places re-occupied, but it is noticeable that while 
each of the other places is spoken of as being 
occupied ‘ with the villages thereof,’ ‘Lachish 
and the fields thereof ’ are referred to as if the 
occupation was but feeble (Neh IP®). It is not 
mentioned in the NT, nor in the Apocrypha. 

Scholars are now generally agreed that L. is to 
be identified with Tell el-ljesy, a mound in the 
rolling country between the maritime plain and 
the Judrnan hills, 16 miles E. of Gaza, a little to 
the north. This identification was first proposed 
hy Conder, who sees in the radicals of the modern 
name a reminiscence of the ancient, though the 
change in the second radical from 3 to n is nnusual. 
The position of Tell el-Uesy corresponds faiily with 
Jerome’s description of L. in the Onomasticon. He 
says : ‘ Lachis m tribu Jiida . . . et nunc est villa 
in septimo inilliario ah Eleutheropoli euntibus 
Daromam.’ Eleutheropoli s is the modern Beit 
Jibrin, 10 miles from Tell ei-5esy, which nearly 
coincides. Daronia may be the Shephelah, or low 
country, in which Tell el-Uesy is situated. Another 
equally important mound, Tell en-Nejileh, is found 
34 miles to the south of Tell el-5esy, about the 
same distance from Beit Jihrin. Both have springs 
at their base. These two mounds seem to represent 
L. and Eglon, which were within easy marching 
distance, as Joshua took Eglon on the day that he 
left L. (Jos 10®®). As Eglon disappears from history 
earlier than L., and as the remains on the top of 
Tell en-Nejileh are earlier than those on the top of 
Tell el-ljesy, Petrie regards the former as Eglon 
and the later as Lachish, However, until syste- 
matic excavations are conducted at Tell en-Nejileh, 
the matter should not be held to be finally settled. 

The site of Tell el-Uesy is admirably suited for 
a town, as the original dwellings stood on a blufl 
facing east, some 60 feet above the Wady el-l^lesy, 
and were further protected by ridges to the west 
During the course of centuries the remains aecumu 
latedi until the last occupation stood some 120 feet 
above the stream-bed. In 1890, Petrie, excavating 
for the Pal. Explor. Fund, studied the tell, during 
a short season, in cuttings around its sides, arriving 
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at conclusions wMcli the present writer’s more ex- 
tended work, covering four seasons, modified, but 
did not materially alter. One-third of the mound 
being chosen, it was cut down, layer by layer, each 
layer representing a distinct occupation, until the 
virgin soil was reached. We have thus the plans of 
eight cities# the second built on the ruins of the first, 
the third on the ruins of the second, and so on. 
This series of superimposed constructions is due to 
the material. Each city was built of mud-brick, 
'which r acquires nothing biit mud-brick for itsfounda- 
tion The cities were approximately dated by the 
obj eets found in situ. The first three or four towns 
occupied an area about ^ mile square, while the 
later towns confined themselves to a space about 
100 yards square, and may thus be regarded as a 
series of forts, as almost all are flanked by thick 
walls. The earliest town was distinguished by 
peculiar styles of pottery, which have been named 
Amorite. It also contained a group of unique 
bronze implements. It is fortified by a strong wall 
and tower, and may be dated at about B.c. 1700. 
City II. is dated by scarabs at about B.c. 1500. 
City III. w»^as buried under a thick bed of ashes. 
Outside one of its chambers was discovered a cunei- 
form tablet, which from its style and contents is 
shown to belong to the period of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, which were letters sent to Amenhotep III. 
and IV. of Egypt, about B.c. 1450, by their allies 
and dependants in Syria, Palestine, and farther 
east. It mentions the name of Zimridi, who, as 
we learn in a tabiet from Jerus., was governor of I 
L., murdered in that city by servants of the Egyp. i 
king. The hopes suggested by the discovery of 
this tablet are far-reaching. The date B.C. 1450 
for this city is confirmed by scarabs found here. 
In City IV. (B.c. 1400-1000) Phoen. pottery prevails. 
Here iron objects first appeared, but these were 
found in all the superimposed cities. In City V. 
(about B.c. 1000) and City VI. (about 800) Jewish 
ware is prevalent. City VI. has a great accumula- 
tion, from which we infer a long occupation. The 
red and black figured Greek pottery is common in 
Cities VII. and VIII., suggesting B.c. 500-400 as 
the limits of these occupations. The absence of 
coins and of Roman and Seleucidan remains shows 
that the site was deserted after B.c. 400. 

The remains at Tell el-5esy thus correspond 
admirably to the history of Laehisli. One of the i 
earlier cities undoubtedly fell a prey to Joshua, a 
later one was fortified by fehoboani, and we may 
point with considerable confidence to the thick 
walls of City VI. as the fortifications taken by 
Bennacherib, whose sculptures commemorating 
the event bear a striking resemblance to Teh 
el-EEesy. 

^ We have, however, in considering the identifica- 
tion, to count with the phrase of Jerome, ^nunc 
est villa.’ While the tell shows no late remains, 
the adjacent fields are strewn with Roman pottery, 
and S miles away is the slight ruin of Umm-Lahis 
[but see Clermont-Ganneau, Bihl, Ees, in Pal. i. 
(1896) p. 438], containing Roman remains, which was 
formerly identified with L. and which Petrie trans- 
lates, * her [? ; see Mound of Many Cities^ p. 141] 
mother was Lachish.’ He suggests that soon after 
the return of the Jews from exile they removed 
the settlement to Urrm'Lalds, The name is pro- 
nounced Laggis by the Arabs, who pronounce a p 
like hard g, A change from 2 to p is not common. 
But either in the fields near Tell el-Hesy, or at 
Umm^LaMs, we have late ruins which may easily 
represent the town still inhabited in the time of 
Jerome ■ - . - 

el-Eesy (Lachish), by W. I»I. Blinders Petrie: 
A Mound 0 / Mmy QUUb, or mi A-Besy MxGamted, by F. X 
BIm; both published for the Committee of the PEP by Alexander 
a Watt, PoTfdom J. BliSB 


LACK is both a subst. ( = want) , and a verb ( == be 
deficient in, want). Thus as subst., Ex 16^® * lie 
that gathered little had no lack ’ ; Job 4^^ The 
old lion perisheth for lack of prey ’ ; Ph ^ to 
supply your lack of service toward me’ {rb {fp.Qp 
bffripTjfJLa ; RV ‘ that which was lacking in your 
service’) ; 1 Th 4^'*^ ‘that ye may have lack {xpdav, 
RV ‘need’) of nothing.’ Cf, Elyot, Gomrnom^y. 
ii. 263, ‘To the one and the other is required the , ; 
vertue morall called fortitiicle, wliiclie as moche 
as it is a vertue is a Mediocritie or meane betweiie 
two extremities, the one in surplusage, the other in 
lacke’ ; T. Lever, Sei-mons, p. 83, ‘ Some doo raveyn 
and spoyll that which is not their owne, and be 
ever in lacke and neede.’ Lever uses the subst. 
in the pin. also, Sermons, p. 74, ‘These be verye 
small thinges towardes the amendment of so many 
lackes, in so great a multitude.’ 

As a verb ‘lack’ is both trans. and in trails. 
Thus Ja P ‘ If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God.’ Cf. Ro 2^^Tind., ‘An informer of them 
which lacke discrecion ’ ; Pr. Bk. 1549 {Communion), 

‘ And if there he any of you, whose conscience is 
troubled and grieved in any thing, lacking comfort 
' or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other 
discreet and learned priest, taught in the law of 
God, and confess and open his sin and grief secretly, 
that he may receive such ghostly counsel, advice, 
and comfort, that his conscience may be relieved,’ 
The intrans. use, though Abbott {Shahs. Gram. 

§ 293) gives it in his list of ‘trans. verbs rarely 
used intransitively,’ is often found in AV. Tiius 
Ps 34^*^ ‘The young lions do lack, and sulfer 
hunger ’ ; 1 Co 12^*^ ‘ having given more abundant 
honour to that part which lacked.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 
1552 (Com.), ‘there lacketh nothing but the 
guests to sit down ’ ; and Hall, Works, ii. 51, 

‘ Either will or ability lacked in them.’ 

Earle (Psalter of 1589, p. 267) points out that, in place of 
‘lack ’of previous versions, AV often has ‘virant.’ He quotes 
Ps 231 ‘therefore can I lack nothing’ in 1539, ‘I shall not 
want’ in 1611 ; Jg 18io, Lk And he explains that the %vord 
‘lack’ had in the meantime suffered depreciation from the use 
of it as a common interpellation by stall-keepers to passers-by : 
What d’ye lack, what d’ye lack ? To Earle’s examples add Ja 1** 
Tind. ‘lacking nothing,’ AV ‘wanting nothing’; and for the 
subst., ‘for lacke of knowlage’ in the Oamb, MS of Eidiey’s 
Brefe Declaration, reprinted by Moule (p. 95), changed in the 
Oxford and ‘ modernized ’ MS into ‘ want.’ 

J. Hastihgs. 

LAD.— In OT the only word tr*^ ‘lad ’ is mfar 
(33 times), and in NT Traiddptov (once, Jn 6^). Like 
na*ar in Heb., ‘lad’ has always been used collo- 
quially in Eng. for ‘servant.’ Once RV changes 
‘ lad ’ into ‘ servant,’ 2 K 4^^ ‘ And he said to a lad 
(iBD, RV ‘his servant’), Carry him to his mothex'.* 
Tindale uses the word of Joshua, Ex 33^^ ‘And 
when Moses turned agayne in to the hoste, the ladd 
Josua his servaunte the sonne of Nun departed 
not out of the tabernacle ’ ( AV ‘ his servant [EV 
* minister ’] Joshua the son of Nun, a young man ’)• 
Once the Rhem. version translates tcus by ‘lad,’ 
Mt 17^^ ‘ the iadde was cured from that houre’ (AV 
and all previous versions ‘ child,’ RV * boy ’). 

J. Hastings. 

LAD AN — 1. A name occurring in th® 

genealogy of Joshua, 1 Ch 7^® (AadSdp). 2. A 
Gershonite family name, 1 Ch 23’^*®-^ (B 'Eddp^ 

A AeaSdr) 26^^ (B Xaddr, Aaddv^^'^, A 
Aaaddp). In 6^^ it appears as Libni (wh. see).. 

LADDER (dVd, — 1. Jacob in his dream at 

Bethel saw a ‘ladder ’-set up on the earth and 
reaching to heaven (Gn 28^^], The Heb. word 
oceurs only here, and though LXX renders it by 
KklpM^ it has been doubted whether ‘ ladder ’ con- 
veys its exact meaning.* The heights near Bethel 

* Henderson (Mxpos. Times, Jan. 1893, p. 151 f.) contends 
that Jacob’s ‘ladder 'was really a temple-tower similar to the 
Babylonian E-Sagila 
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are said to present the appearance of steps from 
certain points of view, and it has been conjectured 
that in Jacob’s dream the piled-up rocks around 
Him were transformed into a vast stairway on which 
angels went and came (Dillm. and others note that 
the angels are conceived as wingless. See Angel, 
voL i. p. 94**'). The visionary ‘ ladder ’ was a symbol 
to Jacob of the communication with God which 
was open to him, and Christ alluded to it in 
claiming that this communication between heaven 
and earth would be perfected in Himself (Jn 1®^), 
See Bush, Notes 071 Genesis; Dods, Genesis^ inloe, 
2. In 1 Mac 5^® ladders are mentioned among the 
preparations for the siege of Bathema. The use 
of scaling ladders for attacking fortified walls was 
general in ancient warfare. Such ladders are repre- 
sented on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, as 
well as on later classical remains. See Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, i. 243 ; Erman, Ancient Egypt, 
533 ; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 372 ; Eiistow u. Kochly, 
Geschichte des Griechischen Kriegswesens, 205, 320 ; 
Kich, Mom, and Gr. Antiquities, s.v, ‘Scaiae.’ 

James Patrick. 

LADDER OF TYRE r^s kXIijlcikos Tijpov; 
Vulg, a terminis Tyri; Syr. ‘from the borders 
of Tyre,’ 1 Mac 11®^; Talrn. mhio; ‘ KXLjuaros 
in Alex. 64, 93 ist vieileicht vorwitzige * Aende- 
rnng des unverstandenen Ausdrucks,’ Grimm, 
Mandbuch zu den Apokryphen, loc, cit.). — This was 
evidently a prominent landmark ; it is given as the 
northern limit of the territory to the captaincy of 
which Antiochns vi. promoted Simon Maccabaeus 
(1 Mac 11®9 ; Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 4). In describing 
the situation of Acre, Josephus mentions it again, 
as a mountain lying about 100 stadia to the 
north {BJ II. x. 2). The mountains stand round 
the plain of Acre almost in the form of a semi- 
circle, terminating S.W. and K.W. in the bold 
promontories of Carmel and Eds en - N aJpUrah, 
which drop precipitously on the shore. Between 
the base of Carmel and the beach there is a strip 
of land, leaving room for a highway, which affords 
free communication between the plain of Acre and 
that of Sharon. The clifls of Eds enN aMirah, otl 
the contrary, plunge straight into the weaves, and 
the journey north^vard is made wdth difnciiltj over 
the height. This has led many to identify ECm 
en-Nahdrah with the ‘ Ladder ’ to be scaled before 
the land of the Tyrians could be approached. But 
when this obstacle is surmounted, a not less for- 
midable barrier is interposed between the traveller 
and Tyre by Eds el-Ahyad, ‘the white promon- 
tory,’ Pliny’s Proimntorium album, at a few miles’ 
distance, on the northern edge of a pleasant vale. 
The cliffs of this headland ‘of white indurated 
marl interlaced with seams of dark -coloured hint,’ 
fall from a great height, sheer i^ato the sea. Along 
the face of the precipice a pathway has been cut, 
to be traversed not without danger; the crags 
rising steeply from the edge on one hand, and 
on the other a perpendicular descent, the weaves 
booming among the rocks and caves 200 ft. below. 
The ascent to this path is cut after the manner 
of a staircase. This, p)erhaps, has led some to 
ifl entity the Ladder of Tyre with Eds el-Abyad. 
But tile same was true of Eds en-NalpiE'ah before 
certain recent alterations (PFE Mem. ^ i, 192). 
Asher hazards the conjecture that Benjamin of 
Tudela intended this place by npin (vol. ii. p. 75). 

A study of the locality together with the state- 
RU'ut of Josephus {BJ ii. x. 2) has convinced the 
present writer that the name Ladder of Tyre was 
not applied to either of these promontories alone. 
Speaking in succession of the mountains of Galilee 
and Carmel, Josephus says that which the natives 
call the Ladder of the Tyrians ‘ is the highest of 
^IL * Eds en-Nak4rah, wdiich is only 223 ft. high, 

* Suggested perhaps by hptm which follows. 


does not answer the description ; neither does 
el-Abyad, wdilch, in addition, is not visible from 
Acre, it could applj only to lofty. ridge, K. 
of the plain, measuring some, 8 .miles across, and 
rising to a height of over 1000 ft.,, which,, as it 
sinks, seaward, throws off three distinct headlands, 
terminating abruptly on the shore : ' Eds el-Mu- 
sheirifeh, Eds en-Nalldrah, and Eds el- A byacf. The 
two former, being close together, are often spoken 
of as one under the name of the second. , These 
western spurs, barring the approach to the Phceni- 
cian plain, doubtless suggested the name, ‘Ladder 
of the Tyrians,’ applied to the whole mountain. 

Literatitrb.— R obinson, Later liesearehes, 66, 89; Stanley 
Sinai and Pal. 264, 266, 269 ; Thomson, Land and Book^ ii. 
246, 263, 265; Neubauer, Giog. du Talm. 39; FEFMem, i. 
143, 192; Maundi-ell, Early Travels in Palestine (Bohn); 
Baedeker, PaL and Syr.^ 271. EwiNG. 

LADE. — The mod. form ‘load’ occurs in AY 
1611 twice, Is 46^ ‘your carriages were hea%de 
loaden,’ and Ps 68^*^ ‘Blessed be the Lord, who 
daily loadeth us with benefits,’ Elsewhere the 
form is ‘lade,’ which is now nsed only of ships. T. 
Fuller, Holy mid Profane State, p. 359, says, ‘ The 
ship majr have Castor and Pollux for the badge, 
yet notwithstanding have S. Paul for the lading.’ 

J. Hastings. 

LADY. — This wmrd occurs six times in AV, 
translating three different words. ( 1 ) gebhereth, 
which means ‘ mistress ’ and is so translated every- 
where else (viz. Gn 16^* 2 K 5^, Ps 123^, Pr 30^®, 

Is 24^), is translated ‘ lady’ in Is 47®' a tr*^ 'which 
has come down from Wyclif. EY retains ‘lady,’ 
but Amer. EY prefers ‘ mistress.’ 

(2) .“rn?? sdrdh, the name of Abraham’s wife, 
signifies ‘princess,’ which is its tr. in i K 11® and 
La V in AY and EY. But in Jg 5-®, Est P® AY 
gives ‘lady,’ which EY changes to ‘princess’ in 
the second passage ; the same change should have 
been made in the first also. In Is 49-® both have 
‘ queen,’ with AYm ‘ princess.’ 

(3) In NT Kvpia, which occurs only 2 Jn^' ®, is 
translated ‘lady,’ a tr^ which again comes from 
Wyclif. In this case the tr“ is much disputed, 
some taking the w'ord as a proper name. See art. 
John, Epistles of, vol. ii. p. 740 f. 

As in the sense of master ‘ lord ’ has nearly passed out of use, 
except in its application to Christ, so ‘ lady ’ in the sense of 
mistress is rapidly passing away, except in reference to the 
Virgin Mary.* The Douay version of La 11 was originally * How 
doth the citie ful of people sit solitarie : how is the ladie of the 
Gentils become as a widow?" But the modern editions have 
* mistress * for ‘ladie.' Of. Gn 164 Wyc. ‘And Agar seigh that 
sche hadde conseyved, and sche dispiside hir ladi’ ; and Is 47"? 
Cov. ‘ and thou thoughtest thus, I shalbe lady for ever.’ 

J. Hastings. 

LAEL BA Luc. AaoinJX; O.L. [Lyons 
MS] Dael ; — apparently an error extending through 
all known copies of the LXX, and earlier than the 
O.L.). — A Gershonite Levite, Nu 3^"^. The name 
means ‘ belonging to God,’ and is interesting as being 
almost the only example in OT of such a formation 
(preposition + divine name). The idea expressed 
by it ‘ appears to rest on a refiection which must 
have been foreign to the highest antiquity’ (Noi- 
deke, WZKM, 1892, p. 314, quoted in Gray, Heb. 
Proper Names, p. 207 ; cf. also Wellhausen, Eesie^, 
p. 7). The nearest Semitic parallel to it adduced 
by Noideke is the Palmyrene ‘ belonging to 
the sun.’ , J.^ A* Selbie. 

LAHAD (in^). — A Judahite family name, 1 Gh 4' 
(B Eadd, A Ad5). 

LAHAI-ROI.— See Beer-lahai-bol 

* In the ‘glosses' as they were called, i.e. marginal notes, to 
the fragment of NT printed by Tindale m 1525, there occurs at 
Mt .125 ‘itfolioweth not that Joseph knew our lady afterward.- 
In the notes to the NT of 1538, ‘ Mary * is substituted for ‘ our 
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; LiLHMMt (crpo*?, peril, textual error for which 

, ' is adopted by RVm IiahmaSj following LXX Maxes' 
..and Luc. Aa^u/ids.); — town of Jiidaii, noticed with 
I others near the foot of the hills, Jos 15^®. There is 
'. ' .a ruin called^ eZ-AaAw, near Beit Jibrin, which is a 
possible site (cf. Tobler, Dritte Wanderung, 129; 
■„.. S'l'FP voL iii. sheet .XX.). C* E. Conder. 

■ : , " . MHML — The name given in onr copies' of 
Chronicles to a certain Philistine giant. The 
" statement is ; ■ ‘ And. smote Elhanan . . , Lahmi 
the brother of Goliath the Gittite ’ (1 Ch 20®). 
But the parallel statement is : * And smote Elhanan 
, . . the Bethleliemite Goliath the Gittite' {2 S 
21^^). Any one who will compare these, as written 
in Hebrew characters, will find reason to think 
that one is a copy of the other, and that one 
copyist or the other misread his copy. Probably 
the reading in Samuel is correct, and the word 
Lalmii ('Dob'n^) is properly a part of the word 
Bethleheniite n'5), the" giant in question being 
a relative and namesake of the Goliath whom 
David slew (but see art. David, vol. i, p. 562^ and 
cf. Driver, Text of Sam. p. 272). 

W. J. Beecher. 

LAISH (b':^). — 1. The original name of the town 
of Dan (wh. see), Jg 27*29 variation 

Leshem (wh. see) occurs in Jos 2. The 

father of Palti or Paltiel, to whom Miclial, David’s 
wife, was given by Saul, 1 S 25'^, 2 S 3^®. 

LAISHIH (n*^;^), Is — The name of a place 

connected with Gallim, and mentioned here along 
with other localities in Benjamin and Judah. If 
Gallim be Beit Jdla near Bethlehem, Laishah 
would also be in that neighbourhood. 

LAKE.— The inland waters which may be classed 
under the term lakes are of two kinds— open and 
closed. Open lakes, in which the water is fresh, 
have an outlet in the form of a river or stream by 
which the unevaporated waters escape ; while, in 
. the case of closed lakes having no outlet, the 
■w^ater they receive from streams or springs is 
evaporated as fast as it enters, and as a general 
result the "water of such lakes is salt or brackish. 
Of both of these varieties we have examples in the 
cases of the three principal lakes of Palestine; 
those of Hdleh (Merom), Galilee (Tiberias), and 
the Dead Sea. In the case of the first two, the 
waters of the Jordan descending from their sources 
in the Lebanon, augmented by many other streams I 
flowing in from the east and west, enter from the ! 
north and pass out from the south ; finally enter- i 
ing at the northern end of the Dead Sea, they pass ' 
off into the air^ by evaporation, there being no 
outlet from this great reservoir (see Merom, j 
Waters of ; Galilee, L. of ; Dead Sea). These j 
lakes being each described under their own names, 1 
only a few points by which they are connected with i 
each other need be noticed here. I 

(1). The physical origin of the Jordank lakes . — ^As 
the great line of fault and dislocation of the strata 
known as ^ the J ordan-Arabah fault ’ is now recog- 
nized as the primary cause of the valley, or line of 
depression, of that name, it may be inferred that 
the existence of, the lakes is due to unequal sub- 
sidence in the primeval floor of this line of valley ; 

' the lake basins representing portions where the 
depression of the original bed was greater than 
the intervening portions now occupied by the 
river Jordan,* In addition to this cause, which 
may be called mechanical it is not improbable 

Xt sfeouM be recollected, however, that these supposed local 
depressions oqcurred mt from a nearly horizontal floor, but 
iTOxu one inclined from north to south; in other words, from 
the sources of the Lebanon to the original floor of the Dead Sea 
—a mope of over 2000 feet in a distance of about 150 


that volcanic action during, the. Miocene and 
Pliocene periods may have played.', an importaiit. 
part in the formation of .these ' great , .hollows. 
The evidences ' of volcanic . action all along tlie 
eastern side, and, to a limited extent, along the 
western side, of the Jordan valley are ■shown in 
the vast sheets of lava of the Jaiilfm, Gilead, and 
Moab;. and it seems a : fair ■. inference tlmt the 
•withdrawal of such enormous quantities, of matter 
from the, underground magma, and its extrava- 
sation, at the surface, may have Tesul.ted in pro- 
ducing subsidences in the bed,' of .the Jordan 
valley similar to those known to ,. exist in other 
volcanic regions, such as Auvergne in Central 
France and the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean. 

(2) Relative levels. — The surface of the. Lake of 
Hhleh is 7 feet below that of .the Mediterraiie^m, 
and its depth slight ; that of the Sea of Galilee 
682 feet below’ the same level ; and that of the 
Dead Sea 1292 feet : thus the fall between the 
L. of Hhleh and that of Galilee is 675 feet in a 
distance of 10 miles, being about 67 feet per 
mile, that between the L. of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea 610 feet in a distance of 65 miles, being 
at the rate of nearly 9*4 feet per mile ; the Jordan 
is therefore, at least in its upper section, a rapid 
stream. The above distances are measured in a 
direct line. 

Besides these three most important lakes, w*e 
may mention— 

(a) L. Fhiala (Birket er-Edm), lying at the 
southern foot of Hermon, a lake, circular in 
form and about half a mile in diameter, which 
occupies the crater of an extinct volcano; one of 
the great group of Trachonitis.* 

(5) Birket el- JisL — ^Another small lake of vol- 
canic origin, occup^ng the crater of a truncated 
cone called Jebel Jisli, not far from Safed, on the 
western side of the Jordan valley. 

(c) The Damascus Lakes.-— Th^se shallow sheets 
of water, which in summer are converted into 
swamps, are fed by the Abana (Nahr Barada) 
and Pharpar (Nahr Taura) ‘rivers of Damascus’ 
(2 K 5^®). These streams, issuing from, the ravines 
in the Lebanon, by whose springs they are fed, 
pour their life-giving w’aters over a tract of the 
Syrian Desert in which the city of Damascus is 
situated; and, assisted by an ancient system of 
canals and conduits, spread fertility over an area 
of several hundred square miles, converting it into 
a garden remarkable both for the richness and 
the variety of the vegetation, wdiieh has been a 
theme of admiration for ail travellers. The Abana 
traverses the city itself, and its waters are dis- 
tributed by seven canals and conduits (see Damas- 
CUS). Looking at the beneficent effects of the 
waters of these rivers on the soil of Syria, Naaman 
seems to have been fully justified from hm point 
of view in exclaiming, ‘Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than ail the 
waters of Israel ? ’ E. Hull. 

LAKKUM B AcoddfiL, A dKpov^ Luc. AaKoijp,), 
—A town of Naphtali, Jos 19 ®^. It is mentioned 
in the Onomasticon as but the site has not 

been recovered. 

LAMl*— See Eu, Eli, Lama Sabaohthahl 

LAMB is used to render various Hebrew^' terms, 
of which the most frequent are the following : 
4, to kebes, LXX with its feminines kibsdh 
and kahsdh, dyttyds, EV ‘ewe lamb,’ whence by 
metathesis the less common forms keseb and 
hishdh. Kebes is said to occur 87 times in 

• Described by S. Merrill {Bm 0 / tU Jordm, 14 (lS8i» 
Tristram (Land 689, 2ttd ed.). 
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Exj Lvj and Nu (all in passages belonging to' P)'m 
■connexion' with the ritual of tlie various sacrifices. 
It most nearly corresponds to our ‘lamb,’ being 
very frequently employed with the qualification 
*of the first year’ lit. ‘ son of a year ’). In 
a numher of passages the Revisers have sought to 
.bring out more clearly the distinction heWeen 
the masc., and the fern, forms by rendering Icebes 
niore: uniformly ‘be -lamb’ (as oTJp. to kihsdh 
‘ewe-lamb,’ 'Nu 6^^ etc.), see Nu 29^^-, 

liV 

2» n'f seh, wMch strictly denotes ‘ a head of small 
cattle ’ (]^‘h), ie. a sheep or a goat, and therefore 
lacks the precision of kebes (cf. Ex 12'’^ ‘ Your [Pass- 
over] lamb (n’^} shall he without blemish, a male of 
the first year, ye shall take it from the sheep (o'b’n?) 
or from the goats’). In a few passages our EY 
have ‘sheep’ -where, as in Ex 12^ just quoted, the 
context points to ‘lamb’ as the more appropriate 
rendering, so e,g, 22‘^'^. 

3, Id kar, perhaps a he-lamh at a stage inter- 
mediate between the kebes and the ’ayil (*?:«) or 
ram. Kdrtm are mentioned as delicacies Bt 32^“*, 
Am 6^, as coveted spoil 1 S 15®, and as tribute 
Is 16k 2 IC 3^ (Mesha’s to the king of Israel; cf. 
RVm and m ^oc.). 

In three passages of the Greek translation the 
obscure word Ic^sUak is wrongly translated 

* lambs ’ (see art. Kesitah). 

We have seen how frequently lambs are men- 
tioned in connexion with the sacrifices of the 
Priests’ Code. Of these may be singled out the 
daily morning and evening sacrifice — ^the tamid 
of later Judaism ; cf. Bn and Mishna^a^^m — 

at each of which ‘ a male of the first year, without 
spot,’ -was offered (Ex Nu 28®^*) ; the Sabbath 
tdmtd^ when the number of lambs was doubled 
(Nu 28®^*) ; the sacrifices at the great festivals such : 
as Pentecost, -when nine lambs in all were offered, | 
and Booths, when the daily number rose to four- i 
teen (Nn 29^®®’-, hut seven only on the eighth day, I 
V.®®). To a different category belong the mother’s I 
offering of a lamb after childbirth (Lv 12<^), and the I 
leper’s of ‘ two he-lambs and one ewe-lamb of the ' 
first year ’ (Lv 14^®®^* )• Bor the special case of the ^ 
Passover lamb, see art. Passover. ; 

The flesh of the lamb was naturally esteemed a 
delicacy among the Hebrews as elsewhere (Bt 32^k 
Am 6^ ; also 2 S 12®®*, Nathan’s parable of the ewe- 
lamb). It was forbidden, however, to kill a lamb ; 
till it was a week old (Ex 22"®, Lv ^2^)^ and even 
then the dam and her offspring must not be killed ; 
on the same day (Lv 22®®). 

It was inevitable that so familiar and character- 
istic a creature as the lamb should supply Hebrew 
writers with a variety of figures. Thus the gam- , 
boiling of lambs in the spring-time suggests itself 
to the author of the Book of Wisdom as a suitable 
figure for the exuberant and praiseful joy of the 
Hebrews on the occasion of the exodus from Egypt 
(Wis 19® ; cf. a similar figure in Mai 4® [Heh. 3®®]). 
In Hebrew, as in other literatures, the lamb 
is the symbol of innocence and gentleness, as 
opposed to cunning and ferocity. ‘What fellow- 
ship,’ asks ben-Sira, ‘hath the wolf wnth the 
iamb?’ (Sir el Horace, Epod. iv. 1) ; yet one 
of the most striking features of the Messianic age 
is the cessation of this hereditary antipathy, wiien 
‘the wolf shall d-well with the lamb’ (Is 11®; cl 
65®'^). The lambs are the special object of the 
Messiah’s care (Is 40^^ d'kJp dpvas). In the 

spirit of this prophecy we find that ‘ feed my lambs ’ 
(rd dpviapov) was part of the Master’s threefold 
charge to Peter (Jn 2P®). 

The lamb as the synonym of guileless innocence 
and gentleness, further, is appropriated by Jere- 
miah, who, all unsuspicious of the wiles of his 
enemies, describes himself as ‘a gentle Iamb? 
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(Jer ■R.Y), a figure repeated in,; the familial 
. portrait of the suffering. Servant of J,k who is also 
portrayed ‘ as a lamb that is led to the slaughter ’ 
(Is 53^ RY).* The influence of the latter passage 
in shaping the Messianic Hope ■ of J udaism cannot 
he over-estimated. Thus it is generally admitted 
that it, above a, 11, was in the Baptist’s mind w^hen 
he pointed -to our Lord with the .words, ‘Behold 
the Lamb of Godf {b apphs rod Bern) which taketh 
away the sin of the world’ (Jn.. cl Ac 8®®). 

It is not impossible, however, that there may also 
be included a reference to the iamb ' of the daily 
sacrifice and even to the Iamb of the approaching 
Passover (see Westcott, foe.), since the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel beyond a doubt declares the 
Saviour upon the cross to be the true Paschal 
Lamb (see esp. Jn 19®® ; cl for St. Paul 1 Co 5^). 
This expiatory aspect of our Saviour’s death is also 
emphasized by St. Peter in his application to Christ 
of the technical attributes of the sacrificial victim, 
‘a lamb -v^dthout blemish and without spot ’(IP 
1^®; cf. Ritschl, Die christL Lehre v. d. McMfer- 
tigung^, 1882, ii. 176, 177). 

^ There remains the oft-recurring (twenty-seven 
times) symbol of the Book of Revelation, in which 
onr Lord is figured as the ‘Lamb’ (note dpvlov 
'■ throughout, not dp.v6^), first introduced in 5® ‘as 
thongh it had been slain ’ {dpviop . . . (hs iaepaypLhov), 
This is not the least striking of the points of con- 
tact — even though the terms used are not identical 
— ^between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel 
(see the latest commentary, Bousset, Die Offen- 
hartmg Johemnis, 1896, p. 206), and in so far 
supports the opinion of those who seek the source 
of the apocalyptic symbol in the Paschal Lamb 
rather than in Is 53^ (for the whole question see 
the commentaries and works on NT theolog^^). 
The Iamb in early Christian symbolism is beyond 
the limits of a Bictionary of the Bible (see" art. 
Lamb in Smith’s Diet, of ChTistkm Antiquities). 

A. R. S. Kejtneby. 
LAME, LAMERESS.--See Medicike. 

LAMECH (sip^, — 1. A descendant of 

Cain, Gn 4^®®"* (J). He is said to have married tw’o 
-wives, Adah and Zillah (v.^® the first mention of 
polygamy in the Bible), the former of whom became 
the mother of Jabal and Jubal, the latter of Tubal- 
cain (v.2®^'). Legend ascribed to Lamech the fol- 
lowing somewhat enigmatical utterance, which 
has been preserved by J in poetical form ; — 

‘Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech ; 

. For I slay (have slain?) a man for wounding me. 

And a young man for bruising me. 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, i 

Truly Lamech shall be avenged seventy and sevenfold.* 

The above is frequently called^ ‘the sword-laj, 
being supposed to be a glorification by Lamech ol 
the weapons forged by his son Tnbal-cain, by the 
aid of w^hioh he can defy his enemies and defend 
himself, instead of having to look, like Cain, to 
God for protection. This is the generally accepted 
interpretation of modern scholars (those who are 
curious to make acquaintance -with Jewish and 

♦The terms are different, however, in the original: in 

Jer 1119, in Is 637. 

t Of. also the pseudepigraphio work, 27^0 Testaments cf the 
Twelve Patriarchs i ‘ Honour Judah and Levi, for from them 
shall arise for you the lamb cf God (e h/Am ^ov saving all 
nations by grace* (Test. JosepM 19). 

t Dillm. and Holzinger agree (against Budde) that the name 
, *p!? is unintelligible from Hebrew, but that Arabic may give 
■ the meaning juvenis robmtus. Ball (‘Genesis,* in SBOT)^ 
following Hommel (PSBA^ March 1893), coMiders ‘to 

he an easy adaptafion ol Bab. Lompa, “the Servant” (of 
; Merodaeh), another title of Sin, synonymous with Ubara in the 
name tTbara^tutu^ “ vassal of Merodaeh,” the (or rather 

of Berosus, and father of BtermSpef, the hero of the 
■Flood, who corresponds to the Hebrew Hoah.’ 
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patristic , fancies may refer to Smith’s DB, s, 

* Lamecii ’), and there can be little doubt that it is 
mainly correct. Weilhausen [Composition d. Hex, 
305)j it is true, thinks it is precarious to explain 
the lay from its present context, with which it 
may have a: purely accidental connexion.. That is 
to say, he sees no necessity for connecting Lamech’s 
language with Tubal-cain’s invention, but would 
recognize in it only a piece of characteristic Oriental 
bravado (the calling in of the mves is characteristic 
too, parallels being found amongst the Arabs) 
uttered by one clan (or chieftain) against another. 
Holzinger substantially accepts Wellhausen’s ex- 
planation. 

2. A descendant of Seth and father of Noah, 
5261. 28. sof. I Ch P. From the coincidence of 
the names Lamech and Enoch in the Cainite 
genealogy of J (Gn 4) and the Sethite genealogy 
of P (ch. 5), as well as the very close resemblance 
between a number of other names in the two lists, 
it is generally held that we have before us two 
recensions of one and the same list, the object of 
the one being to trace the descent of the human 
race to an ancestor called Cain, the other to one 
called Seth. Delitzsch, while opposing this, agrees 
with Weilhausen, that, together with the genealogy 
4IG-22 terminating in Lamech and his three sons, 
there was in the Jahwistic document another 
genealogy which started from Adam and termin- 
ated in Noah and his three sons, and that this has 
been displaced by the genealogy of P (ch. 5). 
Welih. finds the conclusion of J’s narrative in 5^^, 
its opening perhaps in 

LiTERATURE.—Buttmann, MythologuSy i. 152 fif.; Biidde, B%1>. 
Urgeschichte^ 102, ISOff. ; Welm. Comp. 5, 305 ; Kiienen, ELexa^ 
teuGh (Macmillan), 252 ; Reuss, MT213f. ; Stade, ZATWiim4.\ 
283, 295 £E,; Comm, of Bel., Bilim., and Holzinger, ad Iog, 

J. A. Sbbbib 

LAMED {^). — The twelfth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 12th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. In this Dictionary it is 
transliterated by L 

LAMENTATION.-~See Mourning. 

LAMENTATIONS, Book op — consists of five 
poems, whose subject is the sufferings of Judah 
and Jerusalem during the siege and subsequent to 
the capture of the city by the Chaid^eans (B.C. 
586). The description of the woes of the people 
is interspersed with confessions of sin, exhortations 
to repentance, and supplications for a return of 
the divine favour. 

1. Name AND place in the CANON.—In Hebrew 
, Bibles the title of the book, taken from its opening 
word, is ^Ekhah (np’^^HowI). Another name, 
which occurs in the Massoretic subscription and in 
the Talmud and Rabbinical literature, is Kinoth 
(nipp), to which correspond the Qpijpoi of the’ Sept, 
and the Threni, Lamentationes, Lam&nta of 
Jerome and the Fathers. In the Heb. Canon 
(according to German MSB) the book is placed 
among the KUh^bhim or Hagiographa, and forms > 
one of the five Megilldth or Rolls (Canticles, Ruth, i 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther). These were 
read in the Synagogue service on stated occasions 
every year, Lamentations on the 9th of Ab, the 
anniversary of the destruction of the temple. In. 
the Sept, as in the Eng. Bible, Lamentations im- 
mediately follows Jeremiah. That this was not the 
position in which the Sept, translators found it, 
is held by some to be proved by the circumstance, 
noted by Nbldeke, that the tr» of the two books is 
not from the same hand, Jer being a compara- 
, fciveiy free rendering of the original, while Lamenta- 
^ rigorously literal and marked by numerous 

Hebraisms. Wlien the latter book attained to its 


: present position in the Alex. Canon, it came' to, be 
: regarded more and more as an appendage to its 
predecessor, until Jeremiali-Larnentations could be 
reckoned a single book .like Judges-Riith. This 
' result was reached all the more readily in some 
quarters owing to a fancy for reckoning , the 
canonical books of the OT as twenty-two, tlie„ 
number of letters in the . Heb. alphabet. (See 
Ryle, Canon of the OT, 219,1, and Wildeboer, 
Entstehung des AT Kanons, 

II. Structure of the Book. — The , first four 
chapters are acrostic poems, of which the first, 
the second, and the fourth contain each 22 verses 
which open with the Heb. letters in succepion. 
Ch. 3 contains 66 verses, and each letter is re- 
peated thrice, having three successive verses 
assigned to it. Ch. 5 is not acrostic, but con- 
tains 22 verses. In chs. 1 and 2 the verses consist 
of three members, in 4 of only two, while in 3 
each verse has but a single member. It is the 
division of these members, however, which char- 
acterizes the four poems we are discussing. The 
Ktnah or elegy is marked by a peculiar rhythm 
which differentiates it from ‘ ordinary Hebrew 
poetry. De Wette, Kell, Ewald, and others helped 
to elucidate the nature and laws of the elegiac 
measure, but to Budde belongs the merit of having 
thoroughly investigated and explained the sub- 
ject. His conclusions are set forth mainly in an 
essay in t)xQ Z AT W (1882, ppj. 1-52) p but the 
Eng. reader will find all that is essential in an 
interesting article contributed by the same author 
to the iVeti? (March 1893), under the title 

‘The Folk-Song of Israel in the mouth of the 
Prophets.’ 

The characteristic features of the elegiac measure 
are that each verse-member (there may be one or 
more members in a verse) is divided by a cmsimt 
into two unequal parts, of which the second is the 
shorter (the proportion is generally 3 ; 2), and that 
this second part, instead of ^ balancing and re- 
inforcing the first, as is usual in the Heb. poetry, 
is frequently an imperfect echo of it, or not 
parallel in thought to it. (See Driver’s LOT^ 
458). Budde has proved that this was the strain 
affected by the ‘ mourning women ’ in their 
lamentations for the dead. In Jer 9^"^, where 
these are summoned to utter a dirge, the ‘ limp- 
ing verse,’ as Budde calls it, is introduced wdtii 
great effect (vv.^^* alternately with the ordi- 
nary evenly-moving verse. There are numerous 
other instances of its occurrence in the OT, of 
which we may cite the magnificent passage Is 
(ode on the king of Babylon), Ezk 19, and Am (cf. 
Driver’s note on this last passage). The prophets 
seem to have adopted this measure whenever" they 
desired to make an unusually deep impressioii. 
It is obvious that all the associations connected 
with it rendered its employment in Lamentatiuiis 
specially suitable. ‘The singer or singers em- 
ployed this versification because it afforded them 
the surest way of putting their listeners into a 
mood corresponding to their melancholy utter- 
ances, High and low, learned and unlearned, old 
and young, man and woman, all understood this 
melody, all felt themselves transported by id to 
the bier of their relatives or neighbours, and were 
carried away by it to bewail their people, their 
city, themselves ’ (Budde). The plaintive melan- 
choly cadence can be fully appreciated only in the 
original Hebrew, but its effect can be approxi- 
mately reproduced even in English. Take as an 
example P — 

‘ Her adversaries are become the head, 

Her enemies prosper ; 

For the Lord hath afflicted her 

For the muititode of her transgressicio* : 

Her young children are gone into captivity 
Before the adversary." 
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|It is greatly to be regretted that this peculiar 
rhythm is not exhibited in the RV, although in 
Kautzsch’s it is reproduced very effectively in 
German by Baethgen). 

The text of Lamentations is in some instances 
corrupt, and it is not easy to bring every verse 
under Sudden's scheme. Still, not a little success 
has been achieved by this critic and others in 
restoring the original text of the J^tnaA See, 
further, art. Poetry. 

From all this it is evident that in poems such 
as those that make up Lamentations we have no 
simple spontaneous outburst of grief, but the 
result 01 conscious effort and of not a little 
technical skill. While ch. 5 is not in the ^inah 
measure (it is only accidentally that vv.=*- 
conform to it), sonmthing of the same effect is 
produced by the assonances {Uy nu, anu, enu, 
inuy unu)y which recur 44 times (Reuss), and to 
which there is no parallel in the OT except in 
Ps 124. 

IIL Analysis of the Contents.— Each of the 
five poems is complete in itself, and forms a well- 
rounded whole, independent alike of its pre- 
decessor and its successor. This was admitted 
even by Eichhorn, who ascribed all the five to 
Jeremiah, but held that they were composed by 
the prophet at different times and when in dif- 
ferent moods. Attempts have indeed been made 
to trace a progress either in the historical situation 
(de Wette), or in the thoughts (Ewald), from one 
chapter to another. The former failed completely 
to accomplish his self-imposed task, and the scheme 
of the latter can be carried through only by dis- 
covering in the Lamentations features that are 
absent and ignoring others that are present. 
Ewald certainly lays himself open to the sarcastic 
remark of Thenius, that upon such principles a 
connexion could be established between the most 
disparate elements in the world. Let any careful 
student judge whether it is correct to say with 
Ewald that chs. 1 and 2 contain the bitterest 
and, as yet, hopeless complaints ; that in ch. 3, 
which is the turning-point, the poet reaches comfort 
at least for himsmf ; that in ch. 4 lamentation 
indeed recurs, but now the people break in with 
the language of prayer and hope ; while in ch. 5 
we have nothing but prayer, off ered by the whole 
community, whose tone is sad indeed, yet com- 
posed and hopeful. No doubt Ewald exhibits 
here an attractive model from which the author 
or authors might have worked, but they have 
not done so. Nay, so far from there being any 
traceable connexion between the different poems, 
it is no easy matter sometimes to discover con- 
necting links between the verses of the same poem. 
The truth is that the nature of the subject did not 
readily admit of logical development, and it may 
have been partly for this reason and as a mne- 
monic device that the acrostic scheme was adopted 
in the first four chapters (its absence in ch. 5 has 
never been satisfactorily explained). In chs. 2 
and 4 the verses have the firmest, in 1 and 5 the 
loosest connexion. In the light of the foregoing 
remarks it will be understood that the following 
scheme of analysis, which is mainly LShr's, is 
lamely provisional. 

(Jh. 1 contains two divisions~-(a) vv.^‘^^^ spoken i 
by the poet (with the exception of ®®) ; [h] vv .^^®''22 
spoken by the city (%vith the exception of 
The ever-recurring themes are the abandonment 
of the city by her allies, the distress of her 
mhabitants, the pride of the enemy. In v.® there 
is already a confession that Jerusalem has been 
justly punished for her sins, and in already a 
cry to God, which is repeated in In 
where the city is supposed to speak, we have an 
appeal to passers-by, to whom under a variety of 
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figures . the misery of Zion is .'described .In v.^.^ 
the poet suddenly speaks again, in. Ms. own. person, 
but in vv.i®* it IS once more the city that appeals 
to all peoples, and in vv.^®"^^ addresses ' a prayer to 
J'' to execute vengeance on the foes who had 
gloried in Jerusalem’s misfortunes. 

In ch. 2 the situation, reminds us - of Jer 
There are two main divisions— (a) vv.^*^. The. 
daughter of Zion has been crushed down by the 
judgment of J", all her political glory has faded, 
her temple has been destroyed, the city and its 
inhabitants have suffered alike. The agonies of 
the siege, the despair of the citizens, the terrible 
scenes due to famine, are realistically depicted ; 
(h) vv.^®'22. The poet turns to the people with 
mingled warnings and consolation. The sin of 
Jerusalem, especially of her false prophets, and 
the scorn that has overtaken the latter, are held 
up to view ; the nation is invited to turn to J'' in 
supplication (w.^®* and it responds in the prayer 
of vv.^'^^. 

Ch. 3 is the most important from a religious point 
of view, and is also constructed with the most art. 
It differs from the other chapters in being spoken in 
the 1st person singular, although we shomd perhaps 
understand the ‘I’ not of an individual, but of 
the people collectively, after the manner of Pss 31. 
34. 35. 51, and many of the later psalms.* The 
chapter may be arranged under three divisions. 
(a) Yv.^’^® touchingly describe the utter desolation 
of the people, but at the mention of God in v.^® a 
ray of hope darts into the soul of the speaker, who 
after the parenthetical passage (vv.^®‘^^) passes on 
to fulfil in (5) a didactic function (vv.^^-si). The 
inexhaustible compassion of God is insisted upon, 
the purposes of grace which He may have in His 
visitation are suggested, all tending to enforce the 
call to repentance, (c) In vv.®^’®^ there is a return 
to the tone of complaint, which soon passes, how- 
ever, into joyful confidence (w.®®*®®) that God will 
I hear and deliver, while breathe a prayer 

i for vengeance on the nation’s foes. (As to the 
interpretation of vv.®®^- and the question of a 
precatim perfect, see Ewald’s Heh. Syntax, Ken- 
nedy’s tr. p. 15 ; Driver’s Heb. Tenses'^, pp. 14, 25 ; 
Davidson’s Heh. Syntax, p. 63). 
i Gh. 4 closely resembles in structure ch. 3. 

I There are two main divisions, the first of which 
I falls into two subdivisions, (a) Vv.^*^b M which 
w.^"® exactly balance vv.'^“^h The u? of the 
one is parallel to the ony; of the other ; in both 
sections there is a description of the sufferings 
occasioned by famine, and a tracing of these to 
the anger of J" which breaks the connexion, 
probably owes its origin simply to the necessities 
of the acrostic scheme). In (b) there are three 
subdivisions — (1) vv,^®"^® treat of the sin and the 
punishment of the priests and the prophets ; (2) 
yy^i7.2o Qf the sin and the punishment of the king 
and his courtiers, who looked in vain to Egypt for 
help ; (3) vv.®^*^^ address a word of threatening to 
Edom and of comfort to Israel* 

Ch. 5, like eh. 1, is wanting in consecutive 
thought. It opens with a prayer that J" would 
look upon the reproach of His people, which 
is described from a variety of points of view 
Zion’s desolation suggests, by way of 
contrast, J'^’s abiding power, upon the ground 
of which the poet repeats his appeal for help 
(vv.-®*2®). The last verse being considered one 
of ill omen, the Jews were accustomed in read- 
ing to repeat after it the preceding verse. For a 
similar reason the same usage was followed in 

* So Oalov, Hupfeld, Reuss, Oheyue, Smend (see e^. 

1882, p. 62 fl.). On the other hand, Budde (MlageHeder, 92 f.) 
contends for the individual sense of the *1,' hj which he 
supposes the author of the poem to have intended an eye 
'Witness (most likely Jeremiah) of the destruction of Jerusalem 
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©onnexion with 'the' last verse of Isaiah, Malaclii,' 
and Ecclesiastes,' 

IV. Authoeship. —Both in J ewisli and In Chris- 
tian ■ circles a ■ tradition has long prevailed that 
the , hook, was written by Jeremiah. We will 
examine— , 

(a) . The . External : : Emdenm, — While , the Heb. 
Bible is, silent as to ' the, authorship of ..Lamentations, 
it is, otherwise with the Sex^t,, "where the, book, opens 
thus : , ml: iy^PGTO pLeriL rh alxP^aktaTiffd^voA. rbv *l€rpa7]\ 
Kal ^lepouo'aX^fi ipfjp.(i)B7jpaL €Kd6i<r£P "^lepep-ias K\ai(av 
.■ml idpi^P7}(rev rbp dp^uov rovrov M 'XepovaaX^/i Kal 
etTrev (‘ And it came to pass, after Israel was led 
into captivity and Jerusalem laid waste, that 
Jeremiah sat weeping, and lamented with this 
lamentation over Jerusalem, and said’). It has 
been urged that these words, which sound like 
the rendering of a Heb. original, imply a notice 
to the above effect in the Heb. MS from which the 
Sept, translator worked. The Yulg. opens with 
words which reproduce in Lat. the above Gr. sen- 
tence, with the additional phrase et amaro animo 
suspirans et ejidanSy and these words in italics 
imply, aec. to some, the existence of yet another 
Heb. original. In ch. 5, moreover, Vmg. has the 
heading Oratio Jeremice py'ophetce. The super- 
scription of the book in resh. also supports the 
same tradition. 

There are, however, two circumstances that 
greatly weaken the force of the above evidence. 
Firstly, the absence of any allusion to Jeremiah 
in the MT would be utterly inexplicable if such a 
notice as occurs in the Sept, had ever stood in 
the Hebrew. As every student knows, it was 
far more the tendency of copyists to add than to 
suppress. Secondly, the ijlace of the hook in the 
Heb. Canon, not attached to Jer, hut included 
among the Kethubhim^ is hard to reconcile with 
its prophetic authorship. As Driver remarks, 
at least three centuries separated the Sept, from 
Jeremiah, and its notice quoted- above may be 
merely an inference founded on the general re- 
semblance of tone which the Lamentations exhibit 
to such passages as Jer 14-15, and on the 

reference assumed to be contained in 3^.63-156 
incidents in the prophet’s life (Jer 20*^ 38®^*).. It 
was doubtless a similar feeling that gave rise to 
the extraordinary conflate reading rip, Aavld 
ixtov, which is the title in some MSS of Ps 137 
(Clieyne). According to Ldhr and Gerlaeh, the /cal 
iyip^ro, etc., of the Sept, was written in order 
to connect Lamentations with the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, probably at the time when it was an 
object to reduce the number of books in the Canon 
to twenty-two. It need scarcely he added that 
the statements of the Fathers, the superscrmtion in 
the Targum, and the citations from the Talmud, 
have no independent value as evidence in regard 
to tlie authorship. 

There has been much discussion as to the 
meaning of 2Ch 35^ ‘And Jeremiah lamented 
for Josiah, and all the singing men and singing 
Avomen spake of Josiah in their lamentations unto 
this day, and they made them an ordinance in 
Israel, and behold they are written in the lamenta- 
tions.^ The question is whether the words we 
have italicized refer to our book of Lamentations. 
If so, we should have a tradition as early as the 
days of the Chronicler (c., B.o. 250} in favour of 
Jeremiah’s authorship of at least a portion of its 
contents. Thenius answers the above question in 
the negative, holding that the KMth referred 
to 'Were a collection lamentations for the dead 
sung, on the occasion of the burial of the kings 
of Judah. In this collection Jeremiah’s lament 
for Josiah may easily have had a place, but our 
book , never formed part of it. On the other 
. hand, a great many of the leading OT scholars 
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of- the day understand the Chronicler to refei 
to the canonical book of ^ Lamentation 3. Lolii 
offers three reasons -for this conclusion: (1) it is 
hard to believe that there . were ■ extan.t other 
lamentations by Jeremiah outside the Canon; (2) 
the Chronicler might readily have referred .' such 
passages as La 2® and 4^® to Josiah (3) an im- 
critical "writer like, the Chronicler might . easily 
have committed a blunder into which Jos. {Ant. 
X. i, 5) probably and Jerome certainly fell. . The 
words of the latter in commenting on Zee 12^^ are, 
‘ super quo (Josia) lamentationes^scripsit Jeremias, 
quee leguntur in Ecclesia et scripsisse eum Para- 
lix:)omenon testatur liber.’ The same interpreta- 
tion of the Chronicler’s language is supported by 
Noldeke, Cornill, Wildeboer, W. E. Smith, ana 
Budde.* If it be correct, it gives us a testimony 
in favour of Jeremiah’s connexion with Lamenta- 
tions, dating from about the same period, and en- 
titled to much the same consideration as the testi- 
mony of the Sept, which we have just examined. 
As the externM evidence is manifestly insuffi- 
cient to decide the question, we are thrown back 
upon — 

(5) The Internal Evidence. — At the first glance 
this may seem to be in favour of Jeremiah’s 
authorship, which has been strongly maintained 
by Keil and others. The verdict of modern criti- 
cism, however, is given for the most part against 
the traditional view. The undoubted affinities of 
all the five chapters with Jer (see a list of simi- 
larities in Driver, LOT'^ 462£f} are recognized by 
critics of all schools, but are explained on the 
ground that this prophet’s works were the favourite 
study of the author or authors of Lamentations, 
who were in such sympathy with his spirit that 
the book might be entitled ‘Lamentations of the 
sons of Jeremiah ’ (Cheyne). 

There are several passages which militate 
against Jer.’s authorship. La 2^ (‘Her prox^hets 
find no vision from the Loed’) might almost be 
pronounced decisive. In this same verse, more- 
over, fiTi? is used in a special sense which meets ns 
for the first time in Ezk 12‘-^^. A number of other 
instances are cited by Cornill {Einleit.'^ 247) where 
the language shows such a dependence upon 
Ezekiel (who did not publish his prophecies before 
B.C. 570), that Jeremiah’s authorship seems out 
of the question. La 4^"^ does not sound like the 
language of Jeremiah, who never shared the hopes 
of those who looked for help to Egypt. La 4-® 
could hardly be spoken of Zedekiah by one who 
judged him as Jeremiah did. Chs. 1 and 5 imply 
an acquaintance with Deutero-Isaiah, while ch. 3 
contains echoes of the later psalms and of Job 
("which probably dates at the earliest from the 
Exile). In his Job and Solomon, Cheyne adduces 
the following parallels with the latter book — 
La 37‘S=Job 198, La 3®= Job 30^ La 3^®= Job 10^®, 
La 3^2. 13=: Job 72 ® 1612*^3, La 3i4-«®=Job S0«. The 
dependence of the elegies upon Job is more likely 
than the converse supposition. 

A circumstance that may have some bearing on 
the question of authorship, is that the order 01 
the letters v and s is different in chs. 2-4 from 
what it is in ch. 1. In the latter the normal ordei 
is followed, in the other three chapters s precedes 
j? (a phenomenon which occurs also in the correct 
text of Ps 34 as well as in Pr 31 [according to the 
LXX], probably also in Ps 91, and, according to 
Bickell, in Nan 1 ; cl Budde, Klagelieder, 70 1 ), 
Even if we suppose, with Thenius, Ewald, Niigeis- 
bach, and others, that at one time the order of 
the Heb. alphabet was not definitely fixed, it is 

Budde points out, however, that the Chronicler does not 
attribute all five poems to Jeremiah, but apparently only one of 
them, the other four being: assign^ to the ‘ singing men and 
singing women ' (Klagelieder, p, 73). 
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hardly likely: that one .and the same author would 
have followed , different orders in two 'successive 
poems. .This would indicate, then, that at least' 
cli. '.l is ironi a different hand from chs, 2-4. ■ 

In' regard to the linguistic aspect of the ques- 
ticn, it may be mentioned that Lohr (ZATW^ 
1894, .Heft I ; cf. Driver,. 463) subjects the 
' Vocabulary of ' Jeremiah and of Lamentations to a 
comparison, the' result of which is that while the 
'w'ords. common to both are four time's as numerous 
as those found only in Lamentations, yet the latter 
contains a great many words not found in Jere- 
miah. These words, moreover, are without ex- 
ception important, while the common use of words 
like or of course, proves nothing as to com- 
munity of authorship {e,g, 8? for which occurs 
in La 4® 5^®, is unknown to Jer). Many of 
tlie above considerations tell not only against 
Jeremiah’s authorship but against — 

¥. Thi Unity of the Book.— While there is 
comparative agreement amongst modem critics 
that Jeremiah is not the author, there has been 
much diversity of opinion as to the number of 
authors whose work is to he traced in the book. 
W. R. Smith argued strongly that the book is 
a unity (art. ‘ Lamentations ^ in Encycl, Brit,^)^ 
hut the prevailing tendency at present is decidedly 
adverse to this opinion. It is pretty generally 
agreed that at least ch. 3 is by a different and 
later hand than the rest of the book. Budde 
formerly {ZATW, 1882) agreed with Stade, who 
is content to go this length, and who assigns 1. 2. 
4. 5 to a single author. Thenius holds 2 and 4 
to be Jeremiah’s, while 1. 3. 5 are assigned each 
to a separate author. A considerable number of 
modern critics divide the book into three groups 
in the following chronological order (2 and 4) 
(1 and 5) (3). This, which was the scheme of 
Noldeke, has gained the adherence of Lbhr, 
Cornili, Wildehoer, and now {Klageliedei\ 1898, 
pp. 74 ff'.) substantially of Budde.* Another 
arrangement of the iJook is that of Cheyne 
{Jeremiah in * Men of the Bible ’ series), which also 
recognizes three groups (1. 2. 4) (3) (5). On this 
question criticism has not yet spoken the last 
word, 

VI. Place and Date of Composition.— Upon 
these two points there are differences of opinion 
even amongst those who support Jeremiah’s 
authorship of the book. The freshness of the 
pictures has often been adduced as an argument 
for an early date. It may be said, however, that 
while there is something that appeals to the 
imagination in the old picture ot the faithful 
prophet sitting down to lament the fate of the 
city which had turned a deaf ear to his warn- 
ings, it is a psychological improbability that a 
man of Jeremiah’s spirit should have turned out 
acrostic poems, and especially such a laboured 
work of art as ch. 3 amidst blackened ruins where 
i&he fire had hardly cooled, and in streets where 
the blood had hardly dried. Hence, even if the 
poems were his, we should have to think of a 
relatively late date for their composition, when 
the bitterness of the moment had given place to 
calm reflection. (With this tallies 5^ ‘so long 
time’). Thenius, who regarded 2 and 4 as genuine 
productions of Jeremiah, dated the one at about 
B.c. 581 (prior to the third deportation after the 
murder of Gedaliah), and the other at a later 
period, during the prophet’s sojourn in Egypt. 
Lohr formerly fixed upon 550 as an approximate 
date for the completion of the book. This would 

* Who assigns otos. 2 and 4 to an eye-witness (not Jeremiah) of 
t^e calamities they describe, dates chs. 1 and 5 (from d-^ermi 
hands) about 630 (or later) and 660 respectively, while he fixes 
the date of ch. 3 much later, in the pre-Maccabaean period in 
the 3rd cent. b.c. 


allow sufficient time to account for the references 
to Ezekiel. In a later work ( 1 893) . Ldhr is willing 
to .come down as late as 530, but objects'., to a 
post-exilic date, because he holds that the 
■measure, although found in Deutero-Isaiah,' can- 
not be traced in any post-exilic work (not occur- 
ring in ' Hag, Zee, , Mjri, Jl, or Jon). ,,/. Wildehoer 
finds nothing in the contents ,of The hook to '„coinpei 
us to fix upon the. close of the Exile 'as.Thei^J'r- 
minm ad guem ior the publication of Lamenta- 
' tions. Some of the elegies might well, have been 
composed in Babylon by an exile who did not 
share the sanguine expectations of Deutero-Isaiah, 
or even in Judasa by one who had returned with 
Zerubbabel in 536. Wildehoer thinks, however, 
that the latest possible date is 516, the year when 
the rebuilding of the temple was finished. But if 
the possibility of Lamentations being post-exilic is 
admitted, some plausibility must be conceded to 
Cheyne’s suggestion {Founders of OT Criticism^ 
356) that as the church of the second temple 
composed its own psalms, it is far from impossible 
that it preferred to indite fresh elegies for use on 
the old fast-days. There were details enough in 
the historical books to enable a poet possessed 
of dramatic imagination to draw the pictures in 
Lamentations. The tone of the book, however, is 
inconsistent with the contention of Fries {ZATW, 
1893), that chs. 4 and 5 belong to so late a period 
as that of the Maccabees. This is conclusively 
proved by Lohr {ZATW^ 1894), who exhibits the 
complete contrast between the Maccahsean Psalms, 
where the people protest that they suffer in spite 
of their innocence, and the Bk. of Lamentations, 
wffiich confesses throughout that the nation’s 
suffering is due to the nation’s sin. 

Literaturb.— Driver, LOT^ 45&-466 ; Comill, Einleit.^ 244r- 
248; W, R. Smith, OTJC^ 181, 219, also art. ‘ Lamentations Mn 
Encyo. Wildehoer, Lit. d. A JP, 298-303; Noldeke, AT 

Lit 142 ff. ; artt. by Budde, Smend, Lohr, Fries in SSATW 
(1888-1894); Ryle, Canon of OT^ 69, 116, 121, 219; Wildehoer, 
Entsteh, d. AT Kan. 9, 12, 17, 77, 131 fi.; Buhl, Canon and 
Text of OTf 20, 39 f. Of modern foreign commentaries may 
be mentioned those of Thenius, Keil, Ewald, Gerlach, Reuss, 
Nagelsbach, Lohr (1891 and 1898, the latter in Nowack’s Bandr 
horn. z. AT; both Lehr’s works are exceedingly valuable, and 
there is an important review of the first by A. B. Davidson in 
Crit. Review, Jan. 1892); Minocchi, Le Lament, di Geremia, 
1897 ; Budde in Kurzer Hdcomm., 1898. Amongst Eng. com- 
mentaries are those of Payne Smith (in SpetueT^s Comm.), 
Plumptre (in Ellicotts Comm. <m OT\ Cheyne (in PulpU 
Comm.), cf. the same author’s Jeremiah in *Men of the Bible* 
series, and his Founders of OT Criticism, 356 1; Streane (Carnb* 
Bible for Schools), Adeney (in Expositor's Bible), See also 
Greenup, TargumonLam., Com7n,pfRahbiTobiabenElieseron 
Lam., Short Cormn. on Lamentati&m. J. A. SeLBIE. 

LAMP 13 , Xafixds), — The first of these 

words is tr^ ‘ torch ’ in Nah 2^ and Zee 12® (AY and 
RV) ; and in Gn 15^7, Jg 7^®, Job 41^ Ezk the 
same tr® is adopted by RV in place of ‘ lamp ’ of AY, 
The other Heb. word, as well as the Gr. ‘Xap.Trdsf 
may mean torch likewise, but is more properly 
lamp, w'ith oil and wick, as in the description of the 
golden candlestick (Ex 25®^“®^) of the tabernacle, 
and those made by Solomon for the temffie (2 Gh 
420 . 21 )^ wdiich were fcept burning all night (Ex 30^* 
Lv 24'-^). 

The common lamps of Pal. “were of terra-cotta, 
as we have abundant evidence from the numerous 
specimens found in all parts. Glass lamps of Egyp. 
or Phoen. make might have been known, and bronze 
lamps are not infrequently found. Very little is 
known of the lamps used in E^pt. Herod, (ii. 62) 
describes them as fiat saucers filled with a mixture 
of salt and oil, on the top of which floated the 
wick. The oldest form of lamp found in Pal. is not 
unlike that described by Herodotus. It is like a 
shallow saucer, the rim of which, on one side, is 
pinched together, forming a narrow channel through 
which the wick passed (see Fig, 1), This style is 
’ ♦ See imder Mt. lUHrsKir* 
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called Pliccn., and is found in the tombs and rains 
of the oldest cities in Phcenicia and Palestine 
{FEFSt, 1893, p. 14; and Bliss, Mound of Many 
( p. 87). I'he more common forms are oblong, 
but not open like the above. There is a saucer- 
like depression in the upper surface, at the bottom 
of -which there is an orilice for the admission of 
the oil into the lamp, and another opening at the 



extremity for the admission of the wick. At the 
opposite end there is often a small handle (see 
Figs. 2 and 3 ; Fig. 3 is bronze). Sometimes the 
form is circular, an open saucer-shape, with a 
smaller saucer inverted in the larger (see Fig.^ 4). 
Tliis form of lamp, especially No. 2,* with or with- 
out the handle, is called Roman, and was doubtless 
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commonly used in the time of Christ, and is most 
probably the kind referred to in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins (Mt 25). They hold little oil, and 
would soon need replenishing. The peasants of 
Syria and Pal. use these lamps still, although petro- 
leum has in most places taken the place of olive oil 
for lighting. An open glass or terra-cotta cup with 
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a piece of rag for a -wick is often seen in the poorer 
peasants’ houses, and this they frequently keep 

: * See aji interesting paper by Ptre Lagrange in RmJ BiUiqm 
(Oct. 1898) on two l^al. lamps to which his attention was called 
by Clermont'Ganneau. These are figured in the jBctoc. 


burning all iiigiit. .. The, people of, the country do 
not like to sleep' witlioiit some light in the liouse, 
and a dim one furnished by such a lamp suits their 
purpose. In illuminations at weddings and on 
feast-days this open style of la,mp is imicli em- 
ployed. The wdek used is a small one drawn 
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through a piece of cork and left to float on the 
suidace of the oil. 

Lamps appear to have been kept burning before 
the teraphim (images of ancestors) ; hence the 
words Hne lamp of the wicked is put out ’ (Job 18^ 
21^'^) may have originally meant that the wicked 
shall have no male descendants to fulfil this duty 
of placing a lamp before his image (so Schwally, 
Leben nmh dem Tocle, 40). H. PoETEii. 

LAMPSACUS (1 Mac 1523RVm).--See Bampsames. 

LANCE.— See Speak. 

LANCETS (n:?T 1 K 18-^^^), — A mistaken correc- 
tion in modern edd. of the original reading of the 
AV of 1611, ‘lancers,’ i.e, riances,’ properly «pears 
used for hurling. Both forms of the wont are 
old, ‘'launcetis’ being the later Mydiiite form in 
this passage. AV of 1611 adopted the ‘lau users’ 
of the Bishops’ Bible (spelling it ‘lancers,’ how- 
ever), and the change into ‘ lancets ’ was not made 
before 1762. Cf. Scrivenei’s Introduction to the 
, A Vi pp. xlvi, xlvii. See Speak. 

W, E. Barnes. 

LANB CROCODILE (Lv IP® RV).— See Chame- 
leon. 

LAND LAWS.— See Law (in OT)and Sabbatical 
Year. 

LANDMARK (^n^). — An object, such as a stone, 
a heap of stones, or a tree with a mark in its 
bark, intended to fix the limit of a field, a 
farm, or the property of an individual. In 
Palestine these landmarks are serapulously re- 
spected ; and in passing along a road or pathway 
one may observe from time to time a stone phua^h. 
by the edge of the field from which, a shallow 
furrow has been ploughed, marking the limits <d* 
cultivation of nei^bouring proprietors. 

^ In order to perpetuate the observance of the 
rights indicateef by landmarks in the Mosaic rituak 
a curse is pronounced against the surreptitious 
removal of a landmark belonging to one’s neigh- 
bour (Dt 19^^, for the meaning of which see Driver, 
ad loc,). In Egypt the land had to be re-measin-ed 
and allotted after each inundation of the Nile, and 
boundary-stones placed at the junction of two 
properties. A collection of such objects is to be 
seen in the Assyrian Eoomj British Museum. 

E. Hull. 
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' LINGUIGB OF THE 0LO TESTIMEML— !.■ 
The greater part of the Old Test, is 
written in the language called by the Assyrians 
‘ the tongue of the west country * ( winckler. Vie K, 
L Sargons, p. 72, 1. 423, etc.),* by biblical writers 
*the lip of Canaan’ (Is 19^®), or ‘Jewish’ (2 K 
cf. Neh 1324), ijy Kabbis ‘the Sacred Tongue’ 
wii. 2, etc. ), or ‘ the Text ’ as opposed to ‘ the 
Targum ’ (Bab, M&gillah, 18a, etc. ), or ‘ the lan- 
guage of the Law’ as opposed to ‘the language of 
the doctors’ (Weiss, Studien zur Mischmtiisprache, 
p, 9), The Palestinian f Babbis further apply to it 
the term ‘ Hebrew ’ (Jerus. Megillah, p. 19, etc.), 
and the absence of this name in the OT can be due 
only to accident ; it is the term regularly em- 
ployed by Greek-speaking Jews (first occurring, it 
would seem, in the Pref. to Sir; used also by 
Josephus, Ant, i. i. 2), and it can only be through 
ignorance that Philo substitutes ‘ Chaldee ’ for it. 
The name ‘ Hebrew’ v/as adopted by early Chris- 
tian writers (e.y. Ac 2140), and with the spread of 
Christianity it migrated into Asiatic, African, 
and European languages ; some of which have also 
adopted from the Kabbis the name ‘Sacred Tongue.’ ; 

[h) The portions of the OT which are not in 
Hebrew are in the language called Aramaic in the 
Bible (2 K IS^® etc.) and Talmud (Bab. Shabbath, 
12 d, etc.), and not infrequently ‘Targnim’ in the 
latter (Bab. Megillah, l,c, ), ‘ Syriac ’ in the LXX 
and sometimes in the Talmud (Jerus, Sotah^ vii. 2 ). 
It would seem that the name ‘ Chaldee ’ does not 
belong properly to this language, although the 
Aramaeans and Chaldees are sometimes juxtaposed 
in old inscriptions (Sennacherib, ed. G. Smith, p. 
36). It is probable that the use of the name for 
‘ Aramaic ’ is due to the comparison of Dn D with 
24 ; and the identification of the tw^o appears in the 
notes of Jerome and Ibn Ezra on the latter pas- 
sage, though the LXX translator of Dn 2^7 appears 
expressly to avoid it. In Syriac works, probably 
through similar reasoning, ‘ Chaldee ’ is sometimes 
said to mean ‘Old Syriac’ {Thes, Syr, s,v, *Kal- 
daya ’) ; but in very late times the ‘ Chaldseans ’ 
are identified ^vith the ‘ Nestorians,* probably on 
the ground of their geographical position (Badger, 
Nestorians, i. 181 ; cf. Kassam, ‘ Biblical Lands,’ 
in the Proceedings of the Victoria Institute), In 
Aramaic are written ( 1 ) Dn 24-7^®, (2) certain docu- 
ments quoted in Ezr and 712 - 26 ^ ostensibly in 
their original language ; it is, however, noticeable 
that the connecting narrative is also in Aramaic ; 
(3) Jer 10^^, regarded by some as an interpolation, 
while others endeavour to account for the transi- 
tion on rhetorical grounds. There are besides 
several places in the OT w^here the wTiters appear 
to lapse into Aramaic, possibly through the fault 
of their copyists. In Jos IS^s the adjective njjiiq, 
in the name ‘New Hazor,’is Aramaic; in 14® an 
Aramaic word (vddh) is substituted for the Hebrew 
of the word ‘ melted ’ in the phrase ‘ melted our 
heart ’ (cf. Dt 1 ®®). Sporadic cases of words which 
are Aramaic both in derivation and grammatical 
form occur in Is SO^®, Ezk 24^^33®®, Ps 116^2^ pos- 
sibly Job 37^®, Dn li^®, and elsewhere. 

(c) The employment of other languages than 
these in the OT does not exceed the quotation of 
isolated words and phrases, or calling attention to 
varieties of nomenclature. Besides the Aramaic 
equivalent for Gilead cited in Gn 314^, Egyptian is 
quoted ih, 41*®* 4s (JE), Moabite Dt 2^^, Ammonite 
ib, V. Sidonian and Amorite ib. 3®, Tyrian 1 K 
9^®, Persian (?) Est 3^, Babylonian (?) Dn 4®, per- 

*I)eHtzsch (Sandwdrteirbtich, suggests that 

Hittite is meant here. It would seem, however, that the words 
are easily explicable as Oanaanitish <cf. Jer 22i4), and B. 
Meissner (Wooh einmad das Mt 1893) thinks this does 

not admit of a doubt. 

t In the Babylonian Gemara 'in;? at any rate sometimes 
means a foreign language, e.g, Shabbath, 115a, 


haps Philistian Is, 2 ®. : Moreover, ibn.iay^beobserved 
that, in speaking of dignitaries, biblical writers 
are ordinarily (not invariably) careful to give them 
their native titles : see Ex Jos 13®'®^, Ezk 23®, 
Hos 10®, Est P 4^® 8 ^®, Dn 3- etc. 

2, Antiquity, — The Hebrew language , may , be 
appropriately termed the Israelitish dialect of 
Oanaanitish. Outside the OT the chief pre-Alex- 
andrian monuments of the Israelitish dialect which 
we possess appear to be an inscribed weight in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, found at Nablfis, 
and the Siloam inscription (Driver, Notes '/' o% 
Samuel, p. xv), probably of the age of Hezekiah. 
But of other Oanaanitish dialects we possess far 
earlier monuments. The oldest of these are the 
glosses of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (see Winckler’s 
edition in the KIB, 1896). The writers of these 
epistles sometimes accompany their Assyrian with 
a Oanaanitish equivalent, using, of course, the 
cuneiform character for both (examples are 181. 5 
khalkaat, explained by ‘ perished ’ ; 189. 16 

ana shame by skamima, ‘heavenward’; 191.24 
sise by suusu, ‘ horse ’ ; 189. 18 kahkadunu by 
rushunu, ‘ our head ’). It may be noted as a 
peculiarity of the writers’ dialect that the sub- 
stantive verb in it would appear to have drawn 
some of its tenses from the stem in nse in Phoen- 
ician (and Arabic), and others from the stem in 
use in Hebrew (and Aramaic). ‘ If you say kuna,^ 
says one writer, T will answer yahya^ (149. 36). 
These tablets are assigned to the 15th cent. B.C., 
but the existence of the Oanaanitish language 
is certified for a yet earlier period by some of 
the loan-words found in Egyptian monuments, 
some of Avhich go back to the 16th century or 
earlier. The bxiik, however, of these loan-words 
occur in papyri of the 14th and 13th cents. 
B.c. Maspero, wdio first brought this fascinating 
subject into prominence (in his Epistolographie 
Egyptiemie, 1873), thought that during those 
centuries the employment of Semitic words was in 
fashion among the upper classes in Egypt ; and if 
this opinion be correct, it follows that the Canaan- 
itish language must by then have reached a high 
state of development. This opinion, however, 
was not shared by J. H. Bondi, who, in his disser- 
tation on these words (Leipzig, 1886), collected as 
many as sixty-five of them ; while a still greater 
number was collected by W. Max Muller (in his 
Asien und Europa, 1893), who has since (in the 
volume dedicated to Ebers, 1897) tracked out a few 
iu the celebrated Papyrus Ebers, which deals with 
medical prescriptions. Whether their introduction 
into Egyptian was the work of the upper or the 
lower classes, the variety of the spheres of thought 
to which they belong is such as to allow of their 
being compared with the words afterwards borrowed 
by the Copts from the Greeks. The unsatisfactory 
nature of the Egyptian transcription renders them 
someAvhat less amenable to grammatical analysis 
than the Tel el-Amarna glosses. Of the remain- 
ing monuments of the Oanaanitish language, the 
inscription on a patera dedicated to Ba^-Lebanon 
in Phoenician {CIS i. No. 5) is probably the oldest, 
while the Mesha stele (of the time of Jehoshaphat 
of Judah) approaches most nearly to the Israelitish 
idiom, being in Moabitic ; of the other Phoenician 
inscriptions, that of Byblus {CIS, i. 1 ) approxi- 
mates to Hebrew, but the most important is 
doubtless the Eshmunazar inscription {CIS i 3), 
about the time of Alexander the Great. From 
Palestine the Oanaanitish language was carried by 
Phoenician colonists to Africa, the islands and 
harbours of the Mediterranean, and Spain. Here 
it was supplanted first by Greek, ancf then more 
extensively by Latin; but would seem to have 
survived as a spoken language down to the 5th 
Cent. B.O., and perhaps later. 
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3., :Or%m.-~Th6 Canaanitish laBgiiage'belongs- 
...fco the Semitic, family, and is closely' allied to the 
Arabic, ..i 6., the Jaiiguage , made world-famous by 
the ' conquests of liohammed and Ms successors. 
These are. the only languages of the Semitic family 
that have,' in regular use, (1) a prefixed article, 
leading to a variety of syntactical rules i (2) an 
interrogative preix of a single letter,* as well as 
a sylla Die prefix of the same import (Bt 32'*) ; (3) 
a series of passive conjugations, formed by a 
change of vowel from the active ; t G) a regular 
conjugation Niphal ; Canaanitish has, moreover, 
considerable remnants of (5) a case system ; (6) an 
infinitive system ; (7) a mood system identical with 
those of classical Arabic. The theory represented 
in the grammar of J. Olshausen (Brunswick, 1861), 
according to which the relation of Hebrew to 
Arabic is that of daughter to mother (in the sense 
in which these metaphors may be used of languages), 
is that which best suits the facts ;§ and indeed 
the proximate ancestors of Hebrew forms can in 
the great majority of cases be easily found in 
Arabic. The apparent absurdity of deriving so 
ancient a language as Canaanitish from one^ of 
which the earliest monuments in our possession 
are so recent, disappears in the face of the over- 
whelming evidence which comparative grammar 
can produce. The earliest specimens of classical 
Arabic that have come down to us are not, indeed, 
earlier than the 6th cent. A.D. ; and though 
numerous inscriptions in other dialects have been 
discovered in both S. and N. Arabia, the dialect 
of the Koran is scarcely represented in any stone 
monuments earlier than the composition of that 
book. There is, however, no doubt that the Mo- 
hammedans inherited a literary language, which 
prevailed over the greater part of the Arabian 
peninsula, with slight differences of dialect. But 
for the early history of that language we cannot 
go to Mohammedan writers, hut are left to what 
we can infer. 

The line of investigation to he followed is the 
same as that applied by M. Pictet to the Indo- 
European languages, and which employs the 
assumption (called by M. Lenormant ‘the true 
principle that, where kindred nations which liave 
separated call objects or institutions by the same 
names, and there are no signs of those names 
having been borrowed independently, they must 
have possessed the names and the objects, etc., 
before they parted, A comparison therefore of the 
Hebrew and Arabic names for a variety of things 
should give us something like a correct idea of the 
state of Arabian society wEen the Canaanites 
first migrated northward. The result would seem 
to be tbe following : — 

The nation from which the Canaanitish colonies 
emanated must before that event have attained as 
high a level of development as any Oriental State 
^minfluenced by Europe has reached. Society was 
already organized on the basis of the family, for 
the languages have identical names for ‘ father-in- 
law,^ ‘ mother-in-law,’ ‘ son-in-law, ’ and ‘ daughter- 
in-law,’ which necessarily imply it ; but the family 
was polygamic, since the relation of ‘fellow-wife’ 
Is indicated by the same name with the proper 
plionetic changes. The treble system of naming 
m use in Arabia would seem to have existed also, 
since the Canaanites retain all three words for 

* 'Xhe Aramaic of Daniel algo has this. 

t The biblical Aramaic as well as that of the papyri shows 
some traces of these passives. The Hebrew of the OT shows 
considerable relics of a passive of the first form, which the 
grammatical tables cannot recognm®. The punctuators identi- 
fied. it mth the passive of ii. Is 14® and Hv 

are striking cases. ' . 

$ This conjugation is given in the Assyrian paradigms. i 

§ Volleys, in his review X807) of Noldeke, J^ur QrammaUk 

des Kl. ATaU^chen, thinks that work will tend to modify 
view ; hut see the author's reply in the same volume. I 



‘naming’ and ‘names,’* but' have apparently 
ceased to distinguish between them accurately ; 
and the castes of freemen and slaves were already 
distinct. The life of the people was: passed partly 
in villages, partly in towns, with streets and 
squares, and defended by walls. ' The same cereals 
were cultivated in the fields, many of the same 
pot-herbs in the gardens, mostly tlie same fruits 
in the . orchards and plantations, and the same 
animals domesticated as .afterwards in Canaan ; 
and the chief agricultural processes had already 
been invented and named. Various trades were 
exercised in .the .towns.;: there were smiths ..and 
carpenters who understood the use of the saw, the 
axe, and the adze; there were money-changers 
with scales,! and there wem money-lenders. J The 
last two trades imply some acquaintance 'with 
arithmetic, and the Arabs before the Canaanitish 
migration possessed special names for ‘ thousands ’ 
and ‘myriads.’ Money-lending implies the calcu- 
lation of days, and this is based on astronomical 
observation, the beginnings of which already ex- 
isted, for some of the constellations § were already 
named. Writing already existed, || and, it would 
seem, an alphabet, H and certain styles of elegant 
composition were already practised. ** Religion had 
already taken shape: men could distinguish be- 
tween the sacred and the profane, they had a 
pilgrimage, and learned various ceremonies, in- 
cluding, probably, genuflexions and prostrations. 
The prophetic profession seems to have existed in 
a variety of forms. Custom had already to some 
extent become stereotyped in the form of law. 

It is probable, therefore, that the Canaanites 
issued from a country where a classical language 
was spoken and written. Some tribes may have 
carried that language with them into their nexv 
home; but, in the case of those whom we know 
best, it would appear to be a vulgar dialect of 
Arabic which formed the basis of the language. 
Many curious parallels can he found between the 
language of the Bible and the dialects of Arabic 
spoken in Egypt and Syria in the present day. ft 
While in general simplifying the structure of the 

* ma in Arabic, ‘ to address by an indirect name/ 1.0, to call 
a man by his son's name, * father of so-and-so/ instead of by his 
own. In the Aghdni the narrators often point out how the 
Caliph kanndnl, * called me Abu so-and-so * to do me honour. In 
Syriac the word merely means to ‘name*; in Hebrew, Is 46^ 

‘ to call by a famil;;^ name/ Job 3221 « to flatter.* It would seem 
clear that the Arabic practice (extraordinary as it is) lies behind 
both the Heb. and Syr. usage. The word la^ab^ in Arabic 
‘ title/ serves to give a verb to the Hebrew Dai ; 
niDsi;^ * whose names have been mentioned/ Nu 117, 
t DlJiND is a case of popular etymology. The root Jl’ being 
lost in Hebrew, the word was popularly derived from jrk 
ear.* The Carthaginians have a similar word, £ep, AssJv. 12. 

t The Heb. rrB'a, of which the construction is peculiar, seema 
evidently connected with nasVahf ‘ deferred payment.* 

§ See Hommel's article in the ZDMG^ 1892. 

I The word I3p seems to be the Arab, zihr^ which occurs in 
the earliest Arabic known to us. See Mt£allakah of Labxd. 
The Assyr. satar is used in early Arabic also. The meaning ‘ to 
write’ is lost in Hebrew, but lies behind the sense of 
% nin has the sense of Arab, hajd^ *to articulate/ in several 
passages ; Pr 87, Is 69®* 1®. 

** It seems difficult to separate the word used with 
, Hos 97 , Jer 2926 (cf. 2 E 911), from the Arab. , 

‘ rhymed prose,’ Isbe traditional style of the Kdhim, The Heb. 

was compared by Meier with the Arab. Mjd. hprp and 
mathal appear to be also independent. 

ft Some examples are given by W. Wright in Ms Arctic 
Grammar (2nd ed.) and his Comparative Gramrmr, The form 
(Nu 20®) is vulgar (kataimnd for baMfmmnmd). The 
uses of la; can he illustrated by.those of ydniin languages that 
borrow from Arabic. The use of if k as a final and explanatory 

particle would seem to be a vulgarism, is so used in 

some Arab, dialects, and likewise in modem Armen, the relative 
WOT has taken the place of yethe ‘that* Perhaps the Heb. 

‘to do,* is the Arab, ghmhiya vul|-arly used; ct Idim 
al-arab^ xix. 363. 6 
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audent language, they contain many relies of the \ 
.classical rules. , The classical language from which ’ 
both are derived must therefore have flourished 
long before the 15th cent, b.c., for which tune 
the existence of the later language is certified. 
The elaborate : syntax and accidence which the 
early poetry of the Arabs exhibits ’would seem to 
have ■ Been, codified ' .more than two' thousand years 
before that, poetry .was co,mposed. .. .It is in favonr 
of this result that the Arabs have no accurate 
notion of the commencement of their literature, 
or of the time when any of their classical metres 
was invented. Yet those metres imply the whole 
of the grammatical system, which can only have 
been the product of organized study. That all 
trace of the schools and colleges of early Arabia 
should have perished is noteworthy, hut scarcely 
extraordinary, if we consider what such isolated 
monuments as the Mesha stele or the Iguvine 
tablets imply as to the extent of literatures that 
have wholly perished. 

The evidence for the priority of Arabic grammar to the de- 
velopment of the Canaanitish language is to be found partly 
in what may be termed the residueawhich Canaanitish exhibits. 
Of these, examples are to be found (1) in the spelling, (2) in the 
grammatical forms, (3) in the sjmtax. 

(1) As examples of orthographic residues, we may notice (a) 
the employment of N to represent the sign of prolongation of 
the vowel o in a number of words in which the Arabic 
has the consonantal preceded by a short a (e.g, 
jJiJf, ; see Bottcher, Lehrbuch^ i. p. 245). In some 
other words the letter « is still written without a, fleeting 
the pronunciation. It would seem clear that the tribes who 
migrated from Arabia to Canaan had already found diffi- 
culty in pronouncing the consonantal Aleph^ which indeed 
tiiany still regard as the hardest of the Arabic consonants. 
They pronounced a for a*, a pronunciation which indeed the 
Arabic grammarians tolerate in poetry. But while this d in 
Arabic was either retained or reduced in the direction of g, the 
immigrants pronounced it as well as other Arabic d's (with rare 
exceptions) as 5. The writing for zon therefore is a case in 
which an old spelling is retained after it has become doubly 
unsuitable to represent the correct pronunciation ; and in all 
eases where this letter represents anything but the soft breath- 
ing, it must be regarded as a remnant from an earlier language, 
or due to false analogy. The perpetual interchange which we 
notice in the OT between roots and roots shows that 
the consonantal could no longer he pronounced at the end 
of a w^ord. But from etymolo^cal orthography of this sort we 
can infer with certainty the existence of a literature in which | 
the orthography agreed not only with etjTUology, but with the [ 
actual pronunciation ; in other w-ords, the existence of written 
ciocuments in Arabic earlier than the Canaanitish migration. . 

(6) Of no less interest as an et;^Tnological remnant is the em- I 
ployment of the letter n at the end of words to represent the i 
lengthening of a vowel, a peculiarity which the Phoenician ; 
dialects apparently do not share with the Hebrew and Moabitic. ; 
This mode of writing has two obvious sources. In Arabic the 
pausal form of nouns ending in atun is ah, and in this form the 
h is pronounced as a consonant (Heb, Pr), as we learn from its 
treatment in verse : thus martabah is made to rhyme with 
iniabahy in which the h is radical (Hariri, ed. 1, p. 64), etc. This 
pausal form has in Hebrew ousted the other. That it ^ every- 
where pronounced d tor ah is a phenomenon to be easily illus- 
trated from Hebrew itself (in which the dh of the feminine 
suffix has a tendency to sink into d), and from many other ; 
languages. But the Phmnicians did not adopt this pausal form, 
retaining the t in the absolute as well as in the construct state. 
Hence one of the sources of this employment of the letter h was 
wanting in their language. 

The second source of this phenomenon is to he found in the 
masculine suffix of the tlriid peiBon. Belies of the Arabic hu 
are not infrequent, but ordinarily (as in modem Arabic locally) 
that suffix is reduced to 6. When modern Arabic is written, 
the h is retained (see e.g* at-latdif* Cairo, 1894, p. 61, 

etc.), and the same is the case frequently in Hebrew and in 
Moabitic. In all these cases, however, it is an etymological 
remnant. 

(fi) As a third case of etymological writing, we may note the 
employment of the sign fiv to represent s. This orthography 
is characteristic of the older forms of Hebrew, Phoenician, and 
Aramaic, falling gradually into disuse in all of them. Kow we 
know ttiat the words which in Hebrew are written with iff 
almost invariably correspond to Arabic words with sh. Since a 
great number of the words which in Arabic have the sibilant 
that corresponds with D have that letter in Hebrew also, the 
desire to avoid confusion may well have pemetuated the old 
spelling in the cases where a $h had come to be pronounced s. 
We learn, moreover, from the well-known passage in Jg 12^ that 
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I in. parts of Palestine only one of these sibilants' could bs nro- 
nounced. 

(2) Of the graimnatica! residues, 'which are ■ numerous, we 
need merely notice the' variatio.n in the second a.ad third per- 
sons plural of the imperfect between the forms un and. u. Ail 
distinction in meaning between these fomiS' is clearly lost ; at 
most it can be said that some writers have a predilection for 
one form rather than the other. Classical Arabic, however, 
distinguishes them very decidedly : the dropping of the n with 
its vowel is a sign. of the .subjunctive or' jussive mood, and .is. 
not an isolated phenomenon, but belongs to a system. What 
renders.the treatment of these forms by the Hebrews, peculiarly 
interesting is that the vulgar Arabic written by Jews, Chris- 
tians, and even Mohammedans, exhibits the same phenomenon. 
Such writers as Jephet Ibn Ali ai*e well acquainted with both 
forms : only the sense of their proper employment fails them. 

(3) As a S 5 mtactical residue we may instance the treatment 

of the numerals. Here the Arabic rule is very simple, and its 
groimd can easily be seen. One part of it is that the numbers 
11-99 take after them the accusative singular. If the usage of 
the Hebrew OT be tabulated, the only expression for it seems 
to be that with words which from their nature are constantly 
coupled with numerals the Arabic rule is fairly regularly 
observed ; with others the plural is more common, but th*e 
singular optional. Thus in Jg 828 ‘The land rested forty year,' 
but V.30 ‘Gideon had seventy sons' ; Jg 9® speaks of ‘seventy 
man,’ but v.2^ ‘the seventy sons of Jerubbaal,’ v.ss ‘has 
seventy brothers.’ In Jos the rule is sometimes observed 
with the word ‘ man,’ but other variations occur which stamp 
the language as patois-like and ungrammatical : the following 
examples of the syntax of the word ‘twelve’ taken from Jos 
3 and 4 show how unsettled was the usage in even so ordinary 
a matter. 3 i 2 ly’x 42 QTvS ^4 

• 43 . 9 4® 'tt '5*^. The rale seems 

to be similarly' observed 'when numerals ’precede the word 

‘a thousand,’ owing to ancient calculations, whereas the 
old rule about the syntax of words following seems to be 
equally often observed and forgotten. From the practically 
regular observance of the Arabic syntax in the case of the 
word ‘ year,’ which from its nature roust be constantly coupled 
with numerals, it seems reasonable to infer the antiquity of the 
Arabic rules. The ordinary style of the OT exhibits therefore 
in this case, as in the last, a survival from an older language. 

At what time the Canaanitish language first 
began to be written cannot be determined ; but it 
seems certain that there can have been no break of 
any length between the writing of Arabic and the 
writing of Canaanitish ; the etymological rem- 
nants would otherwise be inexplicable. Thus 
the witing of tmmnt in French for a?'me must 
be inherited from a generation who both pro- 
nounced and wrote awient or amant ; had French 
been first written by persons who pronounced the 
word aime, the nt could never have been intro- 
duced. We cannot know either whether the 
Canaanitish orthography was gradually formed 
or became fixed at a definite epoch. The evolu- 
tion of Etliiopic from Sabsean, which offers some 
striking analogies to that of Canaanitish from 
Arabic, is in favour of the latter supposition. 
Those who made Ethiopic a written language 
abandoned some of the Sabiean letters and intro- 
duced others. Those who gave Canaanitish a litera- 
ture omitted some six or seven of the letters of the 
old Arabic alphabet, but added none. It is prob- 
able, then, that the double pi*onimciation of the 
six letters nssua, with which we are familiar in 
Hebrew, Phoenician, and Aramaic, was not yet 
noticeable. The lost letters are to some extent 
the same as those which are no longer pronounced 
in many of the countries where Arabic is spoken, 
albeit they are still written. In Canaanitish th 
coalesces with u?, dh with 1 , him with n, dad and m 
with s, ghain with p. This rule holds good ordi- 
narily, but human speech is subject to fluctua- 
tions, and irregular correspondence (as bin 
Arab, khadhala^ Arab. tdadhdJmra) need no"* 
always imply independent roots, where the signifi- 
cations are clearly akin. In the case, moreover, 
of the other letters the Canaanitish dialect shows 
considerable deviation from the Arabic, sometimes 
in a manner that can be paralleled from dialects 
the peculiarities of which are noted by Arabic 
grammarians. Thus it would appear that there 
was a tendency to shift from vmdm to tewma {e,g. 
IDD, Arab, m ; nns, Arab, tna ; Amb. 
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Arab. ysss^, Arab, yab ; nis, Arab, n^a), which 
san be paralleled from what has happened in other 
languages { 5 ,^. modern Armenian as compared 
with ancient). The Canaanitish language shows 
further considerable confusion of the gutturals : 
besides the tendency to pronounce p for 2 {e.g, npn 
for "! 33 , i 7 py for pns for ins), we find n for y 
(nmp, Arab, nyip), n for n {&,g. nu, Syr. mn, Arab. 
niD), 3 for n (n33 for Arab. 133 ), etc. There is also 
considerable confusion of the sibilants (d for ? in 
yWj 0 for s in psd, ? for s in I’yT, etc.), and of the 
liquids ( 0 .^. 3p3 for npS for □sj'"?, n‘?D for nDo); 
moreover, the letter Tt is frequently displaced 
by the emphatic n, e,.g, htsp for hnpf etc., and o by 3 
( 6 . 5 ^. 3W for Dfiyj, 33 my for oimy, |n 3 for jnn). 
Further phenomena which often meet us in 
vulgar dialects are the frequent assimilation of 
the nasal n before another consonant (cf. ^ Ital. 
mese for mensem, mod. Armen, gigni for gingni, 

* he falls ’), and the misplacement of the aspirate. 
Indeed, in Canaanitish as well as in the older 
Aramaic and in some of the S. Arabian dialects, 
an initial breathing seems regularly to be aspir- 
ated when it is a grammatical prefix, and some- 
times when it is radical (so isn for ist?) ; but, on 
the other hand, the Hebrew sometimes substitutes 
the soft breathing for the aspirate (cf. n&a with 
Arab, nn^n), especially in the middle of a word (so 
‘a witness’ for 3ny ‘one who knows’; cf. Jer 
29^ yiu ; nn through for nm). Where two 
of these irregular changes occur in the same word, 
it often becomes unrecognizable ; and the occa- 
siimal transposition of radicals introduces^ great 
difficulty : just as some mod. Armenian dialects 
have tepur ior phethur, so Hebrew has ms for nsi, m'? 
for ; cf. Dsy for Arab. py. The chief gram- 
matical difierences between Arabic and Hebrew are 
due ( 1 ) to the loss of the final vowels, which in the 
older language have syntactical value ; ( 2 ) to the 
exaggeration of the accent, resulting in the 
strengthening of some vowels and the loss of 
others ; (3) to the tendency to simplify, which 
explains the loss of whole series of forms in many 
of those languages that have grown out of the 
decay of classical idioms. In the opinion of some, 
the language has by these changes gained in 
vigour what it has lost in finesse — a matter which 
must be left to the individual taste.* 

Of the families of words in use in Canaanitish, 
it would seem that more than half can be identified 
with roots known to the lexicographers of classical 
Arabic ; but the waywardness which characterizes 
human speech has not failed to leave its mark on 
the treatment of the old words in respect both of 
their preservation and the evolution of their 
significations. Thus Canaanitish and classical 
. Arabic have the same word for * peace,’ but dif- 
ferent words for * war ’ ; the same for ‘ to eat,’ but 
different for ‘ to drink * ; the same for ‘ near,’ hut 
diff'erent for ‘far’; the same for ‘low,’ but dif- 
ferent for ‘ high ’ ; the same for ‘ gold,’ but dif- 
ferent for ‘silver’; the same for ‘to ride,’ hut 
different for * to sit’ and ‘ to stand ’ ; the same for 
‘ass,’ but different for ‘horse,’ though the same 
for ‘horseman.’ In several of these cases, and 
in numerous others, while the same words or 
the same families axe retained in both lan- 
* Of many^ of the elegances of Arabic grammar there are 
famt traces in the OT. The Arab, rubba * many a,' appears 
mee, Pr 206. Of the broken plural the only real example in 
the OT appears to be m3| plural of in other cases its 
meaning is lost, even though its form be present, e,g, 

Nu 215. In BottchePs Lehrbueh the most is made of these 
relics as well sfcs of supposed remains of ttie dual of verbs and 

S onouna. The syntax of the Book of Joshua seems to show 
at there was a time when the old rules of the article were in 
danger of being lost (314 721 83), but this (like Is 866- 16) 

may be due to corruption of the text. A remarkable relic is in 
. Jer 2218 nn, which resembles the ah added in Arabic, 

’ laiS JSaidM, ‘alas, 5Jaid !* (Yernier, Gram, Arabe, § 66$), 
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guages, the meaning in one or other has been 
so generalized or specialized as to render the 
introduction of another, necessary in order to 
represent the original meaning. In some cases 
it is likely that neither language retains the 
original sense ; but in most it would seem that, in 
spite of the late date of our Arabic documents, 
the Arabic signification is prior ; and^ good service 
has been done by those acquainted with both lan- 
guages since the days of the Talmudists in track- 
ing out the development of these significations. 

A few familiar eases are — (I) the' Hebrew for 
‘to say’ in Arab, ‘to command’: that ‘to 
command’ is the original sense is shown by occa- 
sional relics of that meaning in the OT (2 S F) 
and by the derivative “iD^nn ‘ to be proud,’ a sense 
which can scarcely be connected with the Hebrew 
‘to say,’ but derives very naturally from the 
Arab, ‘to play the prince or commander,’ like 
the words (Nu 16^®), amnn {ib, 16^). (2) ii, in 
Heb. * to act insolently,* in Arab. * to increase ’ : 
a relic of the older usage seems to be found in Dt 
lg 2 o <the jprophet who shall add to speak in my 
name words which I have not commanded him ’ : 
the Latin loquetur ultro would exactly illustrate 
the transference of ideas. (3) The Hebrew 
‘ to profane,’ and !?nn ‘ to begin,’ seem both trace- 
able to the Arab. ‘?n ‘to loosen,’ whence both 
ideas flow by a course of reasoning exactly 
similar to that illustrated in the evolution of the 
Aramaic In several cases what we have in 
Canaanitish is apparently an expression current 
in the mouths of the vulgar exalted into a 
classical phrase: the Hebrew \vords for ‘hand- 
maid ’ and ‘ family ’ would appear to have a very 
obvious etymology in Arabic (cf Koran, iv. 28 ; 
Romance of Saf, i. 28), which, however, would 
exclude them at the first from the mouths of the 
well-bred. A certain number of alterations in 
meaning can be explained by popular misappli- 
cations, e,g, the Canaanites use for ‘ blind ’ tiie 
word which in Arab, means ‘ one-eyed,’ for ‘ deaf ’ 
the wmrd which in Arab, means ‘durnL* 

It is not in our power to gauge the whilom 
wealth of the Hebrew language,* and far more of 
the copious Arabic vocabulary may have been 
retained by the Canaanites than ’is ordinarily 
supposed. Most of the books of the OT offer 
examples of hapax legomena that can be satis- 
factorily explained from the Arabic, whether in 
the form or antiquated phrases for which tlie 
ordinary language employs other synonyms {e,g, 
Dt 27® riDon, Arab, ushut, ‘ be silent,’ in every way 
parallel to the herald’s ‘O yez’), or of dialectic 
words {e.g. nx:, Arab. nisaJ), Jg 3®®), or of words 
which there is no reason to suppose to have been 
rare, but which for one reason or another the 
biblical writers have not elsewhere occasion to 
employ {e,g. ‘sneezing,’ Job 41^*). 

Arabisms in this sense can be found not only in 
the latest biblical writers, t but even in the frag- 
f In the Concordance published at Warsaw, 1S83, roots are 
given in large type, verbs (counting each conjugation sepa- 
rately) are marked with a circle, and nouns with a star. 
According to computations made for this article, the numbers 
are respectively 2058, 2980, 3937, 
t So Ec 91 nB ‘ to try,' Arab, bar a ; in lAsan al-araby r. 163, 
several curious passages of old authors are cited in which this 
word occurs. The etymology is given by Ges. Thes., but 
omitted in the Oa/. Heb. Lex. 226 can scarcely have 
been thought out by the writer from the biblical but 

must represent an old word (Arab. paHsa). A few striking 
Arabisms may be collected here. Gn 28^2 dVd ‘a staircase,* 
Arab, sullam; 40^6 nn ‘white bread/ AroL.huwwdH ; 4227 
‘baggage," Arab, amtfat, plur. of mata^ (it is curious 
that Mohammed uses this word in Koran, xii. 25, where tliis 
verse is represented ‘ when they opened their baggage mato,- 
*akum\ The change of l? to n is caused by the foPowing 
n: in Egypt it is now customary to say nncb for npDb, 
for nj;31i{ [Tantavy, Grarrmaire, p. v.]) ; Ex 
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meBts of Ben-Sira, and in the New-Hebre%v of the 
Mislina.'^ As borrowing from the Arabs is highly 
improbable, and in many eases shown by the pho- 
netic changes to be impossible, the wdiole stoelc of 
words common to Canaanitish and Arabic must 
have constituted the linguistic capital of the 
former language. The parallelistic style, which 
is probably earlier than the migration, served to 
retain in use many synonyms which might other- 
wise have disappeared ;t but without a far greater 
mass of literature than has come down to us we 
could not pronounce without hardihood on the 
oiiginal bulk of the Canaanitish vocabulary, or 
deny any genuine Arabic root a place in it.^ 

4. Secondary Sources.— Oi the roots and words 
which the Hebrew vocabulary contains, a great 
number cannot be identified *in the Arabic dic- 
tionary. Of these, however, some seem to have 
been current in Arabia before the migration, for 
we find them in the Ethiopic language, which we 
know to have sprung from a S. Arabian dialect. § 
A few more are stamped as Arabic by their 
occurrence in S. Arabian inscriptions.il But this 
still leaves a great number unaccounted for. We 
have therefore to recognize in Canaanitish a non- 
Arabic element, and must endeavour to account 
for its origin. 

According to the biblical account, the patriarchs 
and their families having acquired Hebrew in 
Canaan, sojourned in Egypt, but retained their 
own language, which was brought back to 
Canaan. Although the seclusion of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, on which some of the narratives 
insist, would account for their failing to adopt the 
language of Egypt, their dependent position there 
would lead us to expect that their Hebrew would 
' ye make idle/ Arab, tufrighuna ; 265 n’ib’5j?n, Arab. 
muhdbildt; Lv 1928 ri2ri5, Arab. Mtdbat; 19^5 

‘a cover’ or Arab, simddl 25^ npjp *a tenV Arab. 

^ubbah ; Dt 67 ‘ thou slialt teach them/ Arab, sawna * to 

prescribe/ whence *the sunnah’ ; 1857 Arab, said ; Jos 

1012 ‘remain/ ‘abide/ Arab, dum; Is IQis nib'P, Arab. 

‘ saw 3320 lyu Ho migrate/ Arab. zcCana ; 324 1 V 3 ;, 
Arab. Hlj ‘barbarous’ ; 4126 p’‘=}s ‘truthful/ Arab. ; Jer 

128 Arab, dahu'un; Ezk 163 ‘ loud-tongued/ Arab. 

saUtat. 

* So Dlpny Bikkurdtk, vi. 11 ; lUJi ib. vii. 6. 

f So Job 1612 ‘my witness (Hj;/) is in the heavens, and my 
testis in the heights ’ ; 185 parallel to ; Pr 2225 

parallel to ; 273 ^^2 parallel with The reten- 

tion of p“ii;j (Phaen.)'and ani (Egyp.f) as names for ‘gold’ is 
perhaps due to poetical necessity. 

J Some parallels between the expressions of the Arabs and 
the OT are put together by G-. Jacob, Studien in Ambischen 
Dichtem/vr. 1897), and by E. Nestle, Margmalimiy p. 

6Sff. A longer list could be got from the commentaries of 
A. Schultens ^nd F. Hiteig. Some curious cases are ; * when 
their foot slippeth’ (Dt 3235 etc.), for ‘when misfortune befalls 
them,’ in Arabic zalla ''l-lpadam, (Koran^ xvi. 96) ; commencing 
letters with * and now ’ (2 K 56 102), in Arabic ammd hdSdn, 
i.e. ‘after compliments’: ‘swallowing my spittle* (Job 713) 
used for ‘resting a moment* as in Arabic; ‘ hast thou listened 
in the council of God,’ etc. (Job 158), bears a curious likeness 
to the theory that the Jinns used to listen there and so learn 
mysteries (Koran, xv. 18). The phrase DU3 n?n Ho curry 
favour’ is perhaps to be explained from the Arab, kkald in 
Koran, xii. 9, ‘ the face of your father shall be clear (yakhlv:) 
for you.’ Much of the * eloquence * of the Koran can be illus- 
trated from that of the OT, e.g. ‘ask the village’ for ‘the 
people of the village ’ in Koran, xh. 82, resembles Dt 928 . | 

§ See the Hebrew dictionaries, s.m. px, | 

i3n, DDH, fn, m', inj, id% nji, b:ij, ' 

";DD, msi, tdx, idk, nsyp, f’n, • pm, yiyi, 

ypn. Specially interesting identifications are those of 
the Heb. ‘men/ (2 K 1022), (Ps 687). With 

the familiar Heb. ‘he told,’ perhaps Eth. aghada should 

be compared; with ynp ‘a paranymph’ maT^dtE^^nuptmtcr ; 
with ‘ to rebel ’ md’M ~ d^ifectio. 

il So, e.g., the preposition and n^n (with the same 

meaning as in Eshmunazar’s epitaph) in the glossary to 
Moi^tmann’s article in Mittheilmigen des K. Mmemm zu 
Berlin, iS9‘3. 

be affected by their long exile from , Canaan, and 
that ■ their literature would show traces, of .Egyptian , 
which other Canaanitish monuments would tail to 
exhibit. This expectation is not fulfilled. If the 
hieroglyphic vocabulary* be collated .with, the.' 
Hebrew, the cases in which,. they show any cor- 
respondence are extremely rare, , and ■ these " cases 
seem to belong to a period prior to. the separation-:.,'" 
between the Egyptian and Semitic races ; . an any 
case, the fact that they are mostly Semitic and 
not specifically Hebrew words, .shows .that .they 
were not learned by,, the Israelites in Goshen.,, ,Tlie 
Coptic vocabulary is indeed far more illustrative 
of Hebrew ; but this is due mainly to the exten- 
sive borrowing of Canaanitish by the Egyptians at 
a period to vmicii reference has been made; and 
in many cases the words are Semitic with purely 
Canaanitish forms, and words which, while 
isolated in Coptic, belong to extensive families 
in Semitic. The few words in Hebrew which may 
be justly regarded as Egyptian are such as may 
easily have been brought by travellers. f It is, 
however, surprising that the historians of the 
Egyptian episode in Exodus are acquainted wdth 
scarcely any of the Egyptian technicalities which 
w’e should have expected them to introduce, e.g. 
the words for taskmasters, magicians, ^ pyramids, 
and that one of the writers excerpted should sup- 
pose that the Egyptians spoke Hebrew (Ex 2^*^). 

One of the authors copied in Gn is better in- 
formed on this point (42^), but even his employ- 
ment of Egyptian -words is inconsiderable. Very 
different is the amount contributed to Canaanitish 
by the language of Assyria. We learn from the 

Tel el-Amarna tablets that in the ifith cent. 

B.C., while Palestine was under Egyptian suze- 
rainty, the official language of communication was 
Assyrian, albeit the Canaanites had a language of 
their own. The employment of Assyrian as an 
official language points, however, to a yet earlier 
period of Assyrian supremacy. The language 
known as Assyrian is indeed Semitic, but greatly 
mixed with foreign elements, and with the con- 
sonantal system seriously deranged : it is there- 
fore probable, wdiere Canaanitish and Assyrian 
have words in common which are unknown to the 
other Semitic languages, that the former has 
borro-wed from the latter. These words have 
been the subject of some classical monographs ; § 
and they are such as affect the whole character of 
the syntax, pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions, 

* Pierret, Vocabulaire Hieroglyphique, Paris, 1876. 

t One of the few philological observations of interest in the 
Haggadah is the suggestion of B. Nehemiah (first occurring in 
Pesikta, ed. Buher, p, 109&) that is the Coptic anok : God, 

he thought, addressed the Israelites (Ex 202) in Egyptian 
because they had forgotten Hebrew. This view appears for 
the last time, perhaps, in Peyron’s Lex. Copt. Eg 3 T>tian words 
occurring as such in the OT were collected in the last century 
by Jablonsld (Opuscula, vol. i., republished Leyden, 1805); 
-VVledemann’s Sammlung JBgyptisoher Wbrter (1883) reduces 
the list to meagre dimensions. A great collection of kindred 
Egyptian and 'Semitic words was made by Schwartze in his 
, A lies jBgyptm, 1842 (p. 1000 sqq.) ; whereas Uhlemann, de Vet. 
jBgypt. li'ngua (1851), endeavoured to collect those which 
might reasonably be supposed to have been borrowed by the 
Hebrews. If we take no account of (a) proper names, (b) 
words of pre-Semitic antiquity, (c) words borrowed by the 
Egyptians, the number left is small; nkj, Copt, iaro; 

(Gn 412), Hier, dxu, Copt, a^i ; (a shrine), Hier. t^her, 

Copt, tabfr, Abel, Kopt, Untersuehungen, 422; if the theories 
expounded in that work be correct, it will be difficult to deny 
, onp (Ex 218 etc.; cf, Copt, kros) and“i|?an EgMJtian origin; 
and the last has been regarded as Egj^tian by good authorities. 

of Gn 2612 seems to be rightly compared with Copt, shaar, 
and pp ‘a species* with Copt, mini (a native Egyptian word 
according to Abel, I.e. 28). De Eouge (Ohrestom. 1 56) sug- 
gests that ‘island’ is Egypt, aq,, and (ib. 40) identifies 

sneb^m with (Lv I 122 ). 

, t Wiedemann, wffiile ofiering an Egyptian etymology for 
□bin, allows that it is probably Hebrew. 

§, Prd. Delifcsseh, Hebrew ai^ Assyrian and Prolegomena. 
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'miBieralSj , faiiiiliar adverljs, as well as political, 
commercial, legal, and religious terms.* It is not 
improbable that one of the most characteristic of 
the Hebrew idioms , is due to the influence of 
Assyrian, t ■ The study of the Assyrian monarchs’ 
annals and letters also reveals phrases which 
•iomi part of the, rhetorical capital of the Hebrew 
authors, t which it is probable were- originally 
imitations, of the Assyrian style. The Aramaic 
language has also inherited some of the Assyrian 
wit which the Canaanites did not adopt.§ 

There remain, however, a number of Canaanitish 
v/ords which cannot be identified from any of the 
sources that have been enumerated. Several of 
these were probably tribal words of the com- 
munities that migrated northwards, and, though 
ancient and Semitic, never formed part of the old 
classical language ; while others may have belonged 
to tiie classical language, though they have become 
obsolete in all its other descendants. It is likely, 
moreover, that a considerable number of Canaan- 
itish words were learned from the Canaanitish 
aborigines, A race that may be named in this 
connexion, the Hittites, has left monuments the 
decipherment of which has occupied many scholars 
without as yet leading to any satisfactory result. 
An eminent Assyriologist has recently endeavoured 
to identify the llittites with the Armenians { J ensen, 
HitUter und Armenie7\ 1898) ; and since the Hittite 
race at one time played an important part in Pales- 
tine, we should expect, if Jensen’s conjecture were 
correct, to find some considerable illustration of the 
Canaanitish vocabulary in the Armenian language. 
The mixed nature of that language {of which tlie 
basis is Inclo-germanic) renders its employment for 
the explanation of Hebrew extremely hazardous ; 
and many tempting identifications of words can he 
shown to be due to pure accident.il The local 
names of Palestine, of wliicii the Bk. of Joshua in 
particular furnishes a great number, throw less 
light than might be expected on the character of I 
the aboriginal languages employed there. The 
greater number seem very certainly Semitic, albeit 
they not infrequently, both in vocabulary IF and 

* In Frd. Delitzsch*s EandwSrte^'huch some 160 words and 
roots can be illustrated from Hebrew, but not from Arabic. 
Examples of the words referred to above are sha (Heb. 2?, 
whence, perhaps, kiri ('?), uld (perhaps itti 

(n><), a-a-ka Oria-a ma-a-du 

nasl-ku (IDS). Other examples of common words 
in which Canaanitish and Assyrian agree against the S. Semitic 
group are ; lix, a:,X, Kijx, 5^1^, nsTx ; . nin ; 

p] (dart) ; nS’ ; np*? ; xsd ; ixi, K'j (hinder) ; pe?: 

(kiss)^ 73D (fool); ISD (mourn); mny, nuy (produce); nxsy 
^ody) ; (guard) ; iDn (maintain). is said to be a 

Sumerian word, borrowed first by the Assyrians, and from 
them by the Canaanites. 

f i,&. the waw eonverHve. Most of the Assyrian chronicles 
exhibit only me tense, the Heb. imperfect. It would seem 
possible that the annalistic emplojment of this term in Hebrew 
was at first an imitation of the Assyrian, which then developed 
idiomatically. 

I So ‘to open the ear' (K, 05. 15 in S. A. Smith, KT Asmr- 
bmipals ) ; ‘ to break in pieces like a potter’s vessel * (Sargon, 
paesim ) ; 3? mts for ‘cheerfulness,' as an epithet of 

the Deity, etc. Many cases are collected by Karppe in his 
articles in the Journal Atsiatique, ser. 9, vol. x. 

§ The phrase ;'Kip occurs in the Tel el-Amama tablets. 
In Budge's notes to ‘ Babban Hormhsd ' some interesting illus- 
trations of this are given. 

ii Is Ai’inenian, according to Lagarde Ahh* p. 8). A 
word that may possibly be Armenian is ‘a stele' or *monn- 
ment ' (2 II 23i'7, J er Sl^i, Ezk 39^*?), Arm. siwn * a pillar.' This is 
an old Armenian word— Creek xfm with the proper changes. 
Lagarde fimt thought (Hos 105 etc.) ‘ a priest,' borrowed from 
the Ann. khurm, but afterwards reversed his judgment, 

‘a mole * is temptingly like Arm. kklourd ‘ a mole,' which mig!bt 
seem a derivative of mlem * to pluck up,' ‘root out* ; but from 
' Lagarde's Arm. Stud, it appears to have another derivation. 

t «.£r* Jos 1944, perhaps Arab, iltikd ‘battle,' Koran, 

li£ 11, etc. Perhaps the form has preserved the tanmn. 


grammatical form,*. exMMt traces „ of an; older 
language than that known to us as Canaanitisli. 
A considerable number of , these names can , be 
traced to the I5th cent. B.O,, and even earlier, in 
Egyptian and Assyria^n records. An un-Semltic 
remnant there is, but its linguistic character is 
difficult to fix. 

Progress of the Language. —The Tel ei- 
Amarna tablets represent the coma try as, settled 
in States, somewhat as we find it described in. the, 
Bk. of Joshua. ' The States in which Canaanitisli 
was spoken must . have acquired the ^ language 
either prior, to their separation, or posterior to it if, 
. that consisted in the hegemony of the comiiiiinity 
whose native language it was. 

Dialectic differences developed as the Canaanites 
began to write, each dialect preserving something 
which the others discarded,! but also evolving 
peculiarities of its own. It would not, however, 
appear that the Canaanites down to a late period 
had any difficulty in understanding each otlier. 
Jeremiah (27®) expects his message to be understood 
by Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, Tyrians, and 
Sidonians ; and the tombstone of Eshmunazar con- 
tains phrases which seem to imply some acquaint- 
ance on that king’s part with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Z When David succeeded in welding toge tl i e r 
an Israelitish empire, it would seem that he took 
steps to make the language of Israel § (rather than 
that of Judah) official ; and to the extent of the 
elements of grammar such as were taught in the 
schools the Israelitish language was thereafter 
uniform. These elements would, however, appevar 
to have been exceedingly meagre. The scientific 
spirit would seem to have failed the ancient Israel- 
ites absolutely ; j| and it is the same habit of mind 
which seeks to codify the order of nature and to 
find regularity in human speech. The Israelites 
could indeed distinguish and despise a foreign 
pronunciation,^ and set value on correct s|.>eech ; ** 
but it is improbable that their power of judging 
this matter went beyond questions of intonation 
and accent : throughout the OT there is scarcely a 
grammatical term to be found ; and though several 
of the writers have a fondness for etymologizing,!! 
the cases in which modern scholars regard their 
efforts as successful are rare. The result of the 
want of grammatical training is apparent in even 
the most classical portions of the OT. Where the 
writers have to do with quite ordinary words and 
notions, their language is regular ; but so soon as 
this region is left, it becomes tentative, and it is 
partly due to the variety of these experiments 
that the Hebrew grammars reach a bulk that is 
out of all proportion to the literature mth which 
they have to deal. Thus, where the prophets have 
to address companies of women, we find no certainty 
about the grammatical terminations ; Isaiah (32®"^^) 
tries three different ways of forming the imperative 
to be employed in such a case; Ezekiel (13^®"^) 
tries three ways of forming the pronominal suffix. 
The attempts made to form the infinitives of the 
conjugation Niphal, and indeed of all the derived 
conjugations, are very varied. Other eurioua 

* e.g. Jos 1943, 2132. 

,t So in a Oitian inscription we find the pluperfect formed by 
apposition of p kdna as in classical Arabic ; Heb. has neither 
the old substantive verb nor the construction. 

t Compare especially line 12 with Is 3731 arjfe? 

rt^yp^ ; elsewhere the adverb used with W"p is "JiXh (ib.) 
in the sense of * beauty ’ occurs Is 632. nnjn is a favourite 

phrase with IJ^oheleth, who, however, is probably later than the 
inscription. The commencement bears a curious likeness to 
Hezeldah’s hymn, Is 38i6. 

§ Of. Winckleris Gesekiehte Israels. 

jj Perimps^an exception should be made in favour of g'eft'graphy. 

** Heb. p Jg 126, 

f f Ezk 2029 is perhaps the most curious. 
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specimens of uncertainty as to the right form 
are to t»e found in Jos .6^^* Bt, 2^ 3^, Jer 

5F etc. 

The state in which the text of the OT has come 
down to us renders it difficult to speak positively 
on this matter hut perhaps the result of a com- 
parison of the few duplicate texts which we possess 
is such as to show that philological considerations 
.did. not concern, the editors and copyists who were 
also ,' the: authors of the historical texts. The 
, alterations introduced merely through the. absence 
of any idea of accuracy and without any religious 
or political interest, such as are to he observed in 
the parallel texts of Jos 15^''^"^^ and Jg Is 2^'^ 

and Mic P"®, or Is 36-39 and 2 K 18-20, suggest 
the impossibility of basing a grammatical system 
on hooks so preserved ; for it is clear that the 
eopyisPs licence extends so far as the substitution 
not only of synonyms, at least for ordinary ideas, 
but of what to the copyist seemed optional gram- 
matical forms for one another, this latter licence 
including not only orthogi’aphy, but what seem to 
us most serious syntactical variations, resulting in 
what to the rigid grammarian might seem grave 
errors, though the general sense is not affected. 
It is unfortunate that the duplicate texts of Ps 14 
and 53, Ps 18 and 2 S 22, and of the oracles 
common to Nu, Is, and Jer, in which the language 
is from the nature of the subject choice and 
obscure, reveal an amount of licence on the 
copyisPs part that is far greater than what appears 
where the texts are easy. How much, therefore, 
that is abnormal in our text is due to the original 
authors and how much to the hands through which 
it has passed, cannot without fresh discovery of 
MSS he ascertained; hut it seems likely that if 
there had been Hebrew grammarians as well as 
writing-masters in any pre-Christian century, the 
sphere of the optional in Hebrew grammar would 
have been reduced to narrower limits. There axe 
forms in the existing text of the OT which might 
suggest vast surmises as to the extent to which a 
Palestinian could have observed the rules of Arabic 
grammar without being unintelligible,* 

Owing to the fact that the language was never 
fixed by organized study, the distinction of dialects 
and periods is hazardous ; and the very different 
opinions that excellent scholars have held about 
the time and place to which portions of the OT 
belong, show that there is little definite to be said 
about these matters. We learn from Jg 12® that 
an Epliraimite could not pronounce the letter » 
correctly ; but it by no means follows that his writ- 
iiig would show any signs of this inability. Some 
scholars have attempted to distinguish two dialects 
in the OT, others three (North Palestinian, South 
Palestinian or Simeonic, and Jewish : so Bottcher, 
Lehrb. i. 15 ff. ), but it may be doubted whether there 
is a single grammatical form which can with safety 
be said to belong to one dialect rather than another. 
If it be the case that revisers have introduced 
uniformity where there were previously marked 
differences, we cannot now get behind their ’work. 
It is, however, possible to note in several of the 
OT narratives peculiar words or usages which may 
have been characteristic of the tribes from which 
those narratives emanated, thongh the extent of 
the literature at our command does not justify us 
in asserting this positively. Thus ni’iD (Jg 13®) 
may be Banite for ^ razor’ (Arab, musa)^ (Jg 

IP^) Gileadite for ‘witness’ (Eth. sama%*f cf . Pr 
21^), Manassite for ‘to rule’ (Jg 9^®). Several 
other curious phrases occur in the history of 

* Jer 1510 Sohultens); irtaD 

jro'b4®<5=imwA?i); 152 Apparently, the use of In and 

Im to form the plural was” optional, see Mic Si2 quoted in Jer 
2C18. From Jer 253 and Ezh 14® it might seem that the pre- 
fonnative of the 4th and 7th conjugation might be pronounced It. 

Gideon, and .several in those of Eliud '{Jg 3'^®“f) and 
/Samson (Jg 13-16) ;. perhaps so.me of, those in the 
last two narratives are^ not Israeiitish .at all, . but 
Moabitic and Pliilistian ; and indeed in Jg 16-®^ the 
form pnsf seems clearly intended to be Pbiiistian, 
but is certainly not exclusively so. , , .In the parts 
of the 2nd Bk. of Kings which treat of the northern 
kingdom, scholars have tried to detect mucli local 
phraseology and t.lie same has been tried with 
the prophecies of ■ Hosea,. Amos, and others.' , T.he, . 
general uniformity of the language renders the 
term ‘ dialect ’ inapplicable to tliese minute nuances 
of style, which for the most part may be char- 
acteristic of individual writers rather than of 
regions. 

The chief characteristics of the Israeiitish dialect 
were probably fixed by the time of the consolida- 
tion of the united kingdom under Bavid ; and it 
is not probable that from that time to the first 
captivity it altered very seriously. The com- 
paratively settled state of the country being 
favourable to the growth of the arts and the 
development of professions, a certain number of 
words continued to accrue from foreign som-ces, 
chiefly Assyria* and Egypt, but to some extent 
also India t and Greece, 4 : while old words were 
utilized to express new ideas, or old roots to form 
fresh derivatives. In the case of the sacerdotal 
profession we can apparently trace the formation 
of a terminology on somewhat the same lines as 
that by which the terminology of Mohammedan 
tradition was afterwards formed. The inability of 
the language to form comfiounds somewhat limits 
the resources of the inventors of words ; the same 
form has to do duty for ‘to contaminate ’ and ‘ to 
declare impure,’ the same for ‘ to expiate ’ and ‘ to 
offer as an expiatory sacrifice.’ Lexicography is 
slightly more represented in the OT than grammar, 
albeit it is curious that in the one case where a 
technical term is defined at length (Dt 15*-^) that 
term (nnp-^) does not recur elsewhere. The wealth, 
however, of the old Arabic language seems to have 
been so great that the preservation rather than 
the invention of words was desirable. § 

6, F&riods , — With regard to the periods of the 
language of the OT it is generally agreed that 
the Bks. of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, and Baniel display sufficient difference 
from the style of most of the remaining hoolcs to 
justify the application of some term like New 
Hebrew to the language in which they are com- 
posed. Ail these books have in common the 

* e.g, Ezk 163S m 3 , Bab. nidit (Meissner, Babyl, Privatrecht^ 
p. 149) ; pDJ?, Assyr. uhu (ib. 127) ; C‘*033 nikasUi ib, 

f For India see Comm, on 2 K IO 22 . Lagarde {Qes. Ahh.^ first 
Essay) sug-gests an Indian origin for JSK, (Ca 4^®), and 

TSD. 

i One of the early Babbis suggested that miZD in On 495 
the Greek word /jUxatpec, (E. Eleazar quoted in Levy, 
iii. 115). The identification is tempting, as the word is exceed- 
ingly obscure ; but it is not certainly right. One other pre- 
exilic word is certainly identical with the Greek araXJUs*/? 

(Icnown to Homer) ; it is un-Semitic in form, and would seem to 
belong to a monogamous community ; and can be derived with- 
out much difficulty from Greek roots. The w'-ord (Ex 20^** 

etc.) seems to be a contraction of the Amrn. which in its 

turn can scarcely be anything but the Greek ; for it 

has no Semitic affinities, and means ‘a meteoric light,’ w'hich is 
the very sense the word has in old Greek -writers (e.g, iEschylus, 
Chmjgk. 590, Xctav&Zts mentioned among phy-sical 

terrors). How this word got into Hebrew and Aramaic seems a 
mystery. 'iiiB of 2 K 980 etc. seems to he the Greek and is 

certainly identical with Lat. fuam ; but the meaning of the 
Greek word does not q-uite agree. In post-exilic times the 
immigration of Greek words is easily intelligible, but very few 
oa.n be detected with certainty. of 2 Oh £15 fEng.wj bas 

a Greek appearance, but cannot be identified ; of Oa 39 is 

in the same case. The identification of with has 

found little favour. 

§ See the collection in Freytag’s MnleUufig im JStudium 

Arab. Spraeke, 
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employ meEt , of Persian * or Aramaic f words for 
ideas whicH the older Hebrew was quite equal to 
expressing, as well as for ideas which perhaps 
were not known to the older Hebrews ; and 
Ecclesiastes in particular is marked by the intro- 
duction of several particles | which seem foreign to 
the older language, and which seem to imply that 
the writer had been schooled in some very different 
vehicle of expression. These particles were in- 
herited by the post-biblical literature, with some 
others which are probably as old as Koheleth, though 
not employed by him. Whether some of his turns 
of expression were suggested by the necessity of 
translating from the Greek cannot at present be 
determined; this ingenious wuiter has every ap- 
pearance of being a great innovator in language, 
and indeed seems to say so (12^). Esther shares 
with Ecclesiastes some of the ne'w particles, and 
from the nature of its subject-matter exhibits the 
Persian element very markedly. The Hebrew of 
Dn, though marked by conscious imitation of ‘ the 
Bible ’ (9‘^), which is not always, perhaps, felicitous 
(10^® compared wuth Is 213), lapses occasionally into 
phrases that are characteristic of the very latest 
style,§ and also has some Syriasms that are peculiar 
to itselltl The language of the four remaining 
books is practically the same, although the Persian 
element is less apparent in Ch, which, on the 
other hand, exhibit grammatical formations which 
seem Mishnielf rather than biblical, and Syriac** 
rather than Hebrew. 

Were more of the historical parts of the Apoc- 
3 -ypha preserved in their original language, it is 

f robable that it would chiefly differ from this New 
[ebrew in the introduction of Greek "words, such 
as are found in great numbers in the Mishna, but 
the occurrence of wdiich in the later Hebrew of the 
OT as a characteristic of lateness seems doubtful. 
If the Bk. of Ruth belongs to the early part of this 
period, its author has kept it free from the most 
characteristic phrases of the Ne^v Hebrew, while 
employing several expressions which, though isol- 
ated^, appear to he antique. 

It is certain that a considerable portion of the 
rest of the OT w'as already known to the WTiters 
of these wmrks and constituted their classical 
literature ; and of this collection the largest 
amount that can he assigned to a single period 
♦vith certainty consists of the Bks, of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Heuteronomy, the genuineness of the 
greater portion of the first two being ordinarily 
admitted, while there seem cogent reasons for 
assigning the fifth book of the Pentateuch to about 
the same epoch. This may therefore he called the 
‘elassicaP period of the language, though the 
portions of Isaiah which belong to the close of the 
Exile seem to surpass them in brilliancy. All 
these hooks show^ signs of literary ambition: 

* Isaiah’ claims, with Justice, the possession of 
a scholar’s tongue (50^); Jeremiah is conscious of 
the effects of his oratory (2333), and dictates for a 
reading public (3033) * many chapters of Ezk reveal 
study and preparation ; the value which Bt claims 
for its ‘words’ could scarcely be more strongly 

* 030^ for Est and Ec ; ITJ for Ezr and Est ; n*33!« . 
(perhap$ Assyrian rather than Persian) for nfip (2 K 6S) Neh, 
Est, and Oh ; or for Ezr and Est. 

t IP? for Heh, Est, and Ec; for fjdx Eo, Est, Oh; 
for Eg. In Bah. MegiUah, 9% attention is called to the 
occurrence of and “ip'. 

t (also in Est) ; and ^ no' and JD 

(also in Est) ; n;nf tid, 

10^ (10®) only in Oh besides, »]ph (111?) only in Est 

besides, n|3, ipy. 

■ n (ix®), pboCii^s), (nai). 

2 Oh is the Mishnic nom. act. 

** 2 Ch 1712 seems to be a Syriac diminutive. 


expressed than in 6®"^®.' These writera inherited 
some prophetic phraseology from earlier prophets 
(Jer 23®^, "where a verb ‘to mum^ is coined, meaning 
to use the characteristic phrase of the prophets), 
and, indeed, some prophetic commonplace (so Jer 
25®®' seems to give the traditional proem to a pro- 
phecy, the words recurring from Am F and J1 4^®) ; 
but it is probable, that in the main their language 
represents that of the ruling and official class at 
Jerusalem in its last century of independence. It 
is not unnatural that there should be a group of, 
words and phrases which, are peculiar to Dt ,and 
J er, and another group peculiar to J er and Ezk. 

The greater portion of the OT, however, does 
not consist of works produced by single individuals, 
embodying their ideas in their own language, but 
of the work of schools or societies, who compiled, 
abridged, and edited. The main streams have 
perhaps been separated by critics with success ; 
but each of these main streams is made up of a 
variety of smaller rills, so to speak, -which cannot 
be localized. Omng to the variety of the docu- 
ments, wiitten and oral, poetical and prose, which 
are utilized in one place or other of the series which 
extends from Gn to 2 K, we have a great variety of 
idioms exemplified, of which only in rare eases we 
can define either the time or the locality. The 
only cases which deserve much attention are, of 
course, those for which the ordinary language has 
synonyms. In the Bk. of Leviticus a word (n'pi^) is 
used eleven times for ‘neighbour’ which may be said 
to occur nowhere else ; this must clearly be indica- 
tive of dialect, but it is not known which. In 
the ‘ law of the slave ’ (Ex a, phrase (^sm) 

for ‘by himself’ occurs three times which is not 
known elsewhere. In the episode of Esau (Gn 27) 
words occur for such common notions as ‘ to touch ’ 
(s^iD), * to plot ’ (DnsnD), ‘ a quiver ’ ('‘?n), ‘ a deceiver ’ 
{}}ngr)D)y ‘a superior’ which occur nowhere 

else. All of these would seem to be dialectic ; 
and the last, which is the masculine of a word that 
occurs frequently in the feminine, is certainly so. 
The story of Joseph (Gn 37-50) has a whole 
vocabulary of its own ; as dialectic there may ])e 
characterized the words for ‘Just’ (p), ‘sack’ 
(nnnDK), ‘ restore to his place (U3 ‘ load ’ 

(pD). The word for ‘ Just,’ which occurs five times 
in this narrative, hut for which in the same sense 
we have to go to Syriac authors, must certainly 
have met us elsewhere in the OT, if we possessed 
other documents of the same place and the same 
time as those to which the original story of Joseph 
belonged. Although many of the expressions 
which the documents employed by the compilers 
contain must have been as uiiintelligible to them 
as they are to us, the cases in which they en- 
deavour to interpret or to emend them are rare. A 
case of an emendation occurs in Jg but both 
alternatives are obscure to us. In 1 S 9^® attention 
is called to the ancient import of a word, and in 
Gn 14^^ a hard word is glossed, but in neither case 
is the ancient philology unequivocally confirmed by 
modern. Where we have parallel narratives (as iii 
Gn 153 * Bt and Nu we can sometimes 
trace the remains of ancient interpretations of 
difficulties. The reason that these glosses are so 
few is probably to be found in the fact that with 
the. Heorews as with the Arabs a book is rather 
-the possession of an individual or a family (Bt 31'*^) 
than of the public ; the skeleton writing almost 
necessitates an authorized exponent. A second 
reason is probably to be foundT in the tendency to 
abridge, which has reduced the Israeiitish literature 
to so small a compass. 

Whether it is possible to obtain any fixed Im- 
^istic epochs in the classical and ante-classical 
literature seems exceedingly doubtful. It is indeed 
possible to tell Aramaisms by phonetic rules ; but 
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as Aramaisnis meet ns in very early literature, — e,g, 
one of the characteristic words in the ■ story of 
J ephtliah js an Aramaism, a word which occurs 
also in Deborah’s song, — no argument as to date 
can be drawn from their occurrence, except when 
they belong to the classes already noticed. From 
the fact that the Canaanitish and Aramaic peoples 
have the same modification of the old Arabic alpha- 
bet, which they, Indeed, subsequently developed 
somewhat differently, —from the fact that the oldest 
Aramaic most resembles Canaanitish, and that one 
of the oldest Canaanitish inscriptions which we 
possess contains an Aramaic word,t it would seem 
that the two nations though speaking different 
languages migrated simultaneously, and, until the 
final extinction of Canaanitish, did not cease bor- 
rowing from each other’s vocabulary. We should 
obtain more fixed points from the internal growth 
of the language, if the literature were sufficiently 
large to enable us to name with precision the 
inventors of words; but this we are not able to 
do. Most of the passages that might seem of use 
for the history of particular words, turn out not to 
be so. In Jer 23®® the use of the word massa for 
‘ oracle ’ is emphatically forbidden ; but we find it 
employed nevertheless by authors far later than 
Jeremiah (Mai 1^). The words of Dt 24® seem to 
imply the existence in some form of the technical 
rules of Lv 13 and 14, but it is impossible to say 
how many of the terms there employed existed in 
the time of the Deuteronomist. A very little of 
the sacerdotal^ terminology can he traced back to 
those ancient times before the Canaanites separated 
into nations, 4: but for the origin of most of it we 
have no data. 

The poetical books have been left out of the 
above considerations, because choice and archaic 
language is characteristic of the poetry of all 
nations, and the widely divergent dates assigned 
by the best scholars to various psalms show the 
difficulty that is felt in distinguishing the really 
archaic from afiected archaism. The five poetical 
books of the OT would seem to have emanated 
from different schools, and the Psahns and Proverbs 
probably also contain materials collected from very 
different ages. That they emanated from schools 
is shown by the predominance in each of a peculiar 
vocabulary, which in the case of the Psalms would 
seem to have been inherited by the authors of the 
much later Psalms of Solomon. The obscurity and 
rarity of the expressions is in other cases no clue 
to the date of the Psalms, for some of the least 
intelligible phrases are found in compositions which 
are agreed to be exceedingly iate.§ The Proverbs 
are^ remarkable as professing to embody the com- 
positions of non-Israelites, hut the chapters in 
which these are collected may perhaps have been 
translated, as indeed the text of Pr 25^ implies that 
the proverbs of Solomon were. The nature of the 
collection prevents it from preserving much of the 

opular language, as the proverbs of most nations 

o, and as a collection of sayings current among 
the Israelites, such as those to which the prophets 
occasionally refer (cf. Jer 23^9 Ex IP), would 
undoubtedly have done. But these exhibit the re- 

Moore in his v^anahle commentary says such an 
Aramaism is impossible in Old Hebrew ; hut is not this a * Macht- 
spruch’? Similarly, Dlllmana tries toexplainaway Gn 426 , 

nii? of 2 S np: of Jer 206, are also Aramaic. If the form 
^attdl he evei:^here Aramaic, as it seems to be, it would be 
difScuit to point to any portion of the OT that would be 
certainly free from Aramaism (see Hos 8®, 1 S 15. 19). Another 
striking case of a word known only from the Aramaic is 
''jPvnS in Hezekiah's ode (Is 38 i 6 ). 

t nssfXT in the patera of Baal Lebanon. 

t e.g. dWj (at any rate the verb), would seem 

to have been borrowed by the Egyptians, whence the Copt. 
chliL 

§ See e.g, Pss 74. SO. 
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mains of a somewhat developed philosophical, or 
perhaps wq may say mystic vocabulary, and are 
marked by the further recurrence of several phrases, ■ 
which, thoiigii not teelinical, seem to have been 
employed only in the school of the writers. * The 
Book of Job, which is ostensibly noa-Israeiitisli 
tln'oughout, is probably, from a linguistic point of 
view, the most remarkable in the OT, though to 
what extent (if at all) it contains non-Israeli tisli 
materials cannot with the present evidencse be de- 
termined. Choice and obsolete phrases seem to be 
paraded here, as in the artificial poetry of tht 
Arabs ; but the commentary which may originally 
have accompanied them has not been handed down. 
Modem criticism is inclined to ascribe this buck to 
a series of wuiters ; but if so, they must have had 
access to the same sort of literature, for eren a 
portion of such doubtful authenticity as the Eliliu 
speeches differs from the rest, not so mnch in the 
quality of the language as in the quantity of ob- 
scure and striking expressions, many of which can 
here be interpreted (like those in the rest of the 
book) from the Arabic and Aramaic languages. It 
is probable that the Canticles preserve more of the 
popular style than any other portion of the OT 
poetry. The matter is such that the employment 
of a rustic dialect lends it a special charm ; but the 
dialect cannot any more than the others be located. 
The language of the Lamentations has some 
peculiarities of its own, but also has much in 
common with that of the Psalms, t 

The separation of the sources and the fixing of 
the dates of the pieces composing the OT has been 
attempted with varying success by modern critics. 
Neither the earliest nor the latest verse in the OT 
can be named with certainty, but there is probably 
none either earlier than 1100, or later than 100 B.c. 
That the earliest fragments were in verse must not 
be hastily assumed, since the Oriental peoples 
employ verse not only to commemorate, but also to 
glorify the past;:|: and, owing to the considerations 
that have already been urged, the verses which are 
occasionally quoted in the older historical books 
in connexion with particular events must, until 
further discoveries of literature, be located rather 
by religious and political than by linguistic data. 

The continuity of the Hebrew language w'ould 
seem to have been finally snai)ped wdtli the taking 
of Jerusalem by the liomans ; circumstances having 
forced the survivors of that catastrophe to adopt 
some other idiom for the ordinary needs of life, 
though it has not ceased to carry on a sort of 
existence to this day, partly as a learned language, 
partly as a vehicle of communication for members 
of the Jewish community throughout the world. 
The commencement of its decay is no doubt to be 
dated from the time when acquaintance with 
another language was necessary for high offices 
of State ; and this wmuld seem to have been the 
case in Hezekiah’s time (Is 36^^), and w^as prob- 
ably the case earlier. During the first exile and 
after it, acquaintance with some other language 
was requisite, not only for the official, bub for 
the ordinary householder ; and though Nehemiah 
busied himself with the maintenance of the Jewish 
language in its purity (13^^®-)? bis own style gives 
us no exalted notion of his standard in that matter. 
The question, however, of the precise epoch at 
which Hebrew ceased to be a living language is 
fraught with considerable difficulty, owing to the 
dearth of materials for settling it. Josephus, who 
survived the Fall of Jerusalem, says {BJ^ Preface, 

* «.gf. plS) * to despise,’* ri'S}’' for * a witness * 

t Driver's Inttoductkmto the Idtemture of the OT contains 
important observations on the usag-e of the different writers. 

f Thus the author of the historical manual AUFakhH (dre. 
X250) quotes the verses of the poet at Al-Radi (me. on 
Omar ir.(od. 720). ^ 
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1 1), that 'being a Hebrew, he had written a history 
of the war in his native language j but when he 
proceeds to state that the whme East, down to the 
remotest of the Arabs, had access to that work, 
Buch a description applies better to Aramaic than 
to Hebrew. The passages in the writings of the 
IlabMs 'which bear on this question are too late to 
give trustworthy information.* ^ , 

7. A mmcac.— The earliest Aramaic docu- 
ments which we possess are the inscriptions first 

g uhlished by E. Sachau in the Collections of the 
erlin Museum for 1893, which certify the existence 
of a written Aramaic language for the early part 
of the 8th cent. B.C., or earlier, just as the inscrip- 
tions on weights and indorsements on Assyrian | 
contracts, collected in the second volume of the 
CIS, certify it for the latter half of the 8th cent, 
and later. The opinion of M. Maspero, (Lc.) that 
evidence for the existence of the Aramaic language 
is to be found in far earlier Egyptian documents, is 
now accepted ' by Egyptologists. As has already 
been observed, the oldest Aramaic is without a 
number of the characteristics that serve to dis- 
tinguish the later language from Ganaanitish j but 
it seems possible that this phenomenon is in part 
due to the influence of the Ganaanitish orthography, 
since the Aramaic representation of the letters 
and dh does not seem derivable from the Ganaanitish 
and old Aramaic sh and z, whereas it is easily deriv- 
able fi'om those letters themselves. In grammar ! 
this language shows some striking affinity with ; 
the S. Arabian dialect Sabaean ; but in vocabulary , 
the earliest Aramaic seems to agree remarkably 
with Ganaanitish, and though several words which 
are ordinary in Aramaic only figure in poetical 
language in Heb., this is what is frequently found 
in the case of kindred nations. 

The area 'within wliich the Aramaic language 
was employed seems even in Babylonian times to 
have been very great ; we have Aramaic inscrip- 
tions and papyri found in Syria, Babylonia, Egypt, 
and Arabia, which there are good grounds for 
regarding as earlier than Gyrus. Its employment 
even in the 8 th cent. B.c. as a diplomatic language 
(Is 36^^) implies an Aramaic hegemony either m 
politics or literature of some previous century ; for 
it seems clear that the only languages ever em- 
ployed in this way are such as have for one of 
these reasons become important to members of 
many nationalities. The Aramaic verse in Jer 
(10^^) is shown by the form of the word ‘earth,* 
and the termination of the word ‘ shaU perLh,* to 
belong to the earliest form of Aramaic of which 
we have cognizance ; but the fact that the ordinary 
Aramaic for * earth ’ occurs in the second half of 
the verse shows that no confidence can be placed in 
the tradition, and it is highly probable that the old 
Aramaic forms should be restored throughout. 
The influence of Assyrian on the old Aramaic was 
very considerable in matters affecting vocabulary-— 
Bucn as to leave a permanent mark on the language ; 
bub on the grammar and syntax it would seem to 
have had. either less effect or a different effect from 
that which it exercised on Ganaanitish. The 
accesdon of the Persians to world-empire seems to 
have again largely affected the Aramaic vocabu- 
lary ; and the documents in Ezra which belong to 
the Peman jperiod bear witness to the influx of 
Persian words, which, if these documents are 
genuine, the language must almost at the com- 
mencement of that period have undergone. The ; 
idiom of these documents agrees remarkably with 
that of the papyri edited in CIS (ii. Nos. 145 ff.), 
which some scholars have suspected of Jewish 
origin. The Aramaic parts of Daniel are ehar- 

Weiss in his Studien mr Mischnahspraehe dn Hebrew), 
collects seme passages which, though of interest, lead to no 
. hefitute. conclusion. 


acterized by a distinctly ' more . modern idiom , than I 
that of Ezra | and, indeed, contain such decidedly ■ 
Hebrew constructions that, it is evident that either 
their author thought in that language, or they 
represent a translation from it.,^ Of the Aramaic 
inscriptions which have been discovered, perhaps 
those of Palmyra approach most closely to the 
language of Daniel. The language has begun to 
assimilate Greek words, but, there is as yet no' 
regnilar system of transliteration. The language ■: 
is rigidly distinguished from' the later Ghristian' 
Aramaic by the preservation of the old passive' ,, 
forms, by the fact that the emphatic form still has 
the force of the definite article, as well as by 
certain peculiarities of gi'ammar a,nd orthography. 
The later Jewish Aramaic, whOe in some ot these 
matters it has developed uniformly with the 
Christian dialect of Edessa, in others has retained 
the older forma, and in vocabulary differs widely 
from all Christian dialects, save that known as 
Palestinian Syriac. Unlike the language of Canaan, 
Aramaic held its ground during the integrity of 
the Roman Empire in the East, developing a 
variety of dialects and of scripts, and, though ousted 
in the seventh and succeeding centuries by Arabic, 
it has still Tepresentatives in the dialect of the 
Christians of Mesopotamia, which the mission- 
aries Stoddart, and, more recently, Macleane, have 
endeavoured! to provide with grammar and vocabu- 
lary, and in some other less known dialects. 

LiTBRATVR3s.~The history of the earliest grammatical studies 
in Hebrew sketched by W. Bacher, ‘die Anfange der Heb. 
GrammatiV,' in ZBMG xlix. 1--62 and 334-392; for the few 
notices of (ijrammar to be found in the Talmuds see further 
A. Berliner, JBeitrdge zur Heb, Gramnnatik im Talmud u. 
Midrasch. Berl. 1879. Bacher’s papers carry the history of 
Hebrew grammar and lexicography down to the end of the 10th 
cent. ; while the invention of the vowel-points is connected 
with the labours of the Massoretes, the first actual author of a 
grammatical treatise was the Gaon Saadya (ob. 941), whose work, 
however, exists only in quotations ; to the 10th cent, belong 
the Riealah of Jehudah Ibn Koraish, ed. Barges and Goldberg, 
Paris, 1842, the Mahbereth or dictionary of Menahem Ibn Saruk 
(ed. H. ]Klipowsld, Lond. 1854 ; see also Siegniund Gross, Mena - 
hem B. Saruk, Breslau, 1872), and the Tenhubhah or ‘ Besponse ’ 
of Dunash B. Labrat (ed. E. Schroter, Breslau, 1866 ; cf. S. G. 
Stem, ‘Liber Besponsionum,' Vienna, 1870); to the 11th cent, 
the ‘Book of Hebrew Boots' of R. Jonah, called Abu *l-\VaHd 
Merwan (ed. by A. Neubauer, Oxford, 1876, cf. Keubauer, 
‘Notice sur la lexicographie H6braique,' in Joum. Asi,at 1861), 
and his grammar, called Harrikmah (ed. Goldberg, Frankf. 
1866). See further for this early period Ewald u. Dukes, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der dltesten Amlegung u.s.w. des A. 
Testamentes, Stuttgart, 1844. We are brought nearer to modern 
times by the works of Abraham Ibn Ezra, Moz'ne Vshon hal> 
kodeffh (ed. Heidenheim. Offenbach, 1791), Sefer Sakuth (ed. 
Lippmann, Fiirth, 1827), and Safah B^rurah (ed. Lippmarm, 
Furth, 1839); see also Bacher, Abraham Ibn Ezra ah Gmm> 
matiker, Strassburg, 1881. To the same century belongs the 
lexicon of Solomon Ibn Parhon, completed at Salerno, 1160 
(ed. S. G. Stern, Pressburg, 1844 ; cf. BI, Weiner, Parckon ah 
Orammatiker u, Lexicograph, Offen. 1870). Still more im- 

E oi^tant were the grammatical and lexicographical works of 
>avid Kimhi (1160-1235), whose Michlol has been often printed, 
first at Oonstantin^le, 1534 ; see also J, Tauber, Stand^nkt u. 
Leistung des B, JJ. KimM als Gramm-atiker, Breslau, 1867. 

His dictionary, called Sefer hashshorashim, has also been 
repeatedly printed, most recently by Biesenthal and Lebrecht:, 
Berlin, 1847. 

The European study of Hebrew, and Ohaldee commences with 
the grammars and dictionaries of Sebastian Munster and 
Pagninus, 1525-1543 ; in the next century the Thesaurus 
Grammaticus of J. Buxtorf, Basel, 1663, was of considerable 
importance. In this century the works of W. Gesenius have, 
notwithstanding many rivals, maintained their popularity ; hi.'i 
Hebrew grammar, which first appeared at Halle, 1813 (followed 
by the more elaborate Lehrgebdude, Leipzig, 1817), has re- 
peatedly been re-edited and translated ; the 26th edition, 
revised by E. Kautzsch, appeared in 1806 at Leipzig, and vras 
translated by Collins and Cowley, Oxford, 1898. Of Gesenius’ 
rivals the most eminent was H. Ewald, the author of both a 
larger and a smaller grammar ; the 8th edition of the former, 
called AusfvhrUches Lehrbueh der heb, Sprache, appeared au 
Gottingen, 1870, the Syntax of which was translated by 
Kennedy, Edinburgh, XS79. Other important works on Hebrew 
grammar are J. Olshausen's Lehrbueh, Brunswick, 1861 ; Fr 
Bottcher's Au^iihrl<hhes Lehrbueh, Leipzig, 1866 (in man> 
respects the fullest that has yet appeared) ; B. Stade's fjehrhuck, 
Leipz. 1879 (these three do not touch'tbe syntax) ; F. E. Konig, 
Bist-kHt, Lehrgebdude, Leipzig, 1881-1897. Driver’s Hebrew 
Tenses (3rd ed„ Oxford, 1890); Harper’s Elements of Hebim 
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Spntaz, fT.ondon, 1890) ; and Wickes’ Treatises on Hebrew 
Accentuation (Oxford, 1881-1887), are of great importance. 
Lexicograplsy is mainly represented by various editions of the 
dictionaries of Gesenius (M and worter buck, Leipzig, 1810, ISth 
ed. by Buhi, 1S99 ; new edition by Brown, Briggs, and Driver 
in course of publication ; Thesaurus^ 1836-18*58, finished by 
E. Eddiger); while these can be supplemented by the Con- 
cordances, of which that by Mandelkem, Leipzig, 1896, is the 
newest and fullest. The grammar of the Aramaic parts of the 
OT has been treated most recently by K. Marti in Petermann’s 
series, Leipzig’, 189$, and H. Strack, Leipzig, 1896. Some of the 
more important monographs on special questions have been 
noticed above ; but the various journals devoted to the study 
of the OT, e,g, the American Hebraica and the German ^ATW, 
as well as those devoted to Jewish literature and to Oriental 
study, contain more articles of importance than can be noticed 
here-189a D. S. MaeGOLIOUTH. 

LANGOME OF THE AFOCRYPHA.— The Apoc- 
rypha may with fair accuracy be described as a 
coilectiou of works emanating from Jewish com- 
munities in the period between the close of the OT 
Canon and the commencement of that of the NT. 
Most of these books seem to have been composed 
in Hebrew, a few in Aramaic, and the rest in 
Creek j but as they were preserved in the Chris- 
tian community, the Hebrew and Aramaic originals 
were at an early time lost or neglected, and their 
place taken by Greek translations ; and in the case 
of some, which never aecf^uired lasting authority, 
the Greek translation itself has been lost, and the 
work preserved, if at all, in secondary versions. 
This has occurred in the case of the Books of 
Enoch and of Jubilees, which are known chiefly 
through Ethiopic versions j while the Fourth Book 
of Ezra, the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the 
Assumption of Moses, are known in secondary 
translations,— in the first case in a variety of lan- 
guages, in the second in Syriac, and in the third 
in Latin. Books 2 and following of Maccabees are 
known to have been written in the language in 
which we possess them (Greek) ; and the same is 
probably the case with the Epistle of J eremy ; 
but the remaining books would seem to be all 
translations, though it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish Hellenistic Greek from translated Hebrew. 
The most ambitious in point of style is the Wisdom 
of Solomon, which few even now regard as a 
translation ; yet the proof that it is one is difficult 
to elude ; for 14^® ‘ for that which is made shall be 
punished together with him that made it’ is 
clearly a mistranslation of a sentence that is 
quoted in the Midrash on Gn 48 {Eabbai § 96) ojs'o 
inyan p is nnipn ‘just as the wor- 

shipper is punished so is that which was wor- 
shipped,’ the translator’s mistake being due to his 
giving the verb in;? its Aramaic sense ‘to do or 
make,’ whereas the author used it in its Hebrew 
sense ‘to worship.’ It may be added ^that the 
Greek of this verse {t6 abv rq? dpdtravTi 

KD\aff6'b(TeTat)y which really means ‘that wiiich has 
been done shall he punished together with him 
that did it,’ shows signs of mistranslation that 
could have been detected without the aid of the 
original. ^ It is, however, certain that the trans- 
lator’s object was rather to provide a masterpiece 
of Greek rhetoric than to reproduce his original 
faithfully ; and in the absence of materials it seems 
impossible to fix with precision the limits of the 
work translated, or the character of the original 
language, which must in any case have sn^own 
signs of Greek influence. 

That the book called Ecelesiasticus or the Wisdom 
or the Proverbs of Jesus Ben-Sira was originally 
written in Hebrew we know from the statement of 
the Greek translator in his preface ; but the date 
of the disappearance of the original is a matter of 
obscurity. Jerome professes to have seen it. The 
writings of the earlier Rabbis contain a certain 
number of quotations from it, which are collected 
by Cowley and Neubauer {A portion of the Orig,. 
Hebrew of Ecelus.^ Oxford, 1896) j this collection. 


however, requires considerable 'reduction.' . The 
reason for its disappearance is doubtless,; .to’ be 
found in, the passage' in tlie Gemara of B., San- 
hedrin (f. 1005), in which, it is asserted that^a. Jew 
would risk his eternal salvation , by reading it ; the 
passages, ho%vever, which are cited there both for 
and against this opinion, seem, very inadequate for 
either purpose. From- these quotations we should 
gather that the author used ,a language' similar .to 
that of the Mishnic authors, Le. a iiigSly. developed 
New Hebrew.; and this there seems no 'reason to 
doubt, though it is likely that the quotations 
are not scrupulously accurate. In an essay by 
the present writer, published in 1890, reasons 
were brought forward for thinking that many of 
the differences between the Greek and the Syriac 
versions, both of which were made from the 
original, could he solved by the assumption thac 
the writer used New Hebrew words ; and that the 
writer used a nine-syllable metre, of which the 
base was a foot called in Greek Bacchic, consisting 
of a short, a long, and a short : the middle syllable 
being invariably long, whereas the others %vere 
common. Ben-Sira, however, professes to he in 
the main a compiler from the OT (24-®), which he 
doubtless imitated constantly ; but in this he is 
doing himself an injustice. 

In 1896 a leaf was brought over from Cairo con- 
taining a portion of Ecclus. in Hebrew, followed by 
the discover of other portions, published in the 
work mentioned above, 5Yhile yet other portions 
await publication.* The present wTiter has shown 
grounds (2’4e Origin of the Grig. Eeb. of Ecclus., 
Oxford, 1899) for thinking this Hebrew a retransia- 
tion made in the 11th or 12th cent. A.D., partly 
from the Syriac and partly from a Persian version 
of the Greek, t 

The remaining poetical hook in this series, the 
Psalms of Solomon, would seem to have been ren- 
dered into Greek by a specially skilful hand : had 
we the original, it is probable that it would reveal 
little difference in expression from many Psalms in 
the Psalter ascribed to David. 

Of the post-biblical historical writing of the 
Jews occasional fragments are to be found in the 
Talmud, e.g. B. Kiddushm, f. 66cft. The old forms 
are still retained, though the writer introduces 
without scruple vulgarisms of his own age. It is 
probable that the historical portions of the Apoc- 
rypha were in a style similar to this, but of 
course we cannot be sure. The Book of Judith is 
known to have been written in Hebrew” from 8®, 
where the word ‘saw’ evidently is a mistransla- 
tion of a Hebrew word signifying ‘ plain ’ ; 

the statement of Jerome that Chaldee was the 
original language of the book, must therefore he 
regarded as inaccurate. Attempts that have been 
made to find mistranslations from the Hebrew in 
the other hooks, e.g. in Tobit by F. Rosenthal 
( Vier Apocryphiscke Bucher, 1885), and in 1 Mac by 
the same scholar {decs erste MaJckabderhuck, 1867, 
p. 6) seem to have produced no convincing result. 
The title of the latter, wdxich is handed down by 
Origen, sarheth sarhane ‘historic historiolariim ’ 
seems certainly Aramaic, and indeed Syriac {Thes. 
Syr. coi.,4823. 4), and it is unlikely that a Hebrew 
book would have a title of this sort 

The prophetic and apocal 3 rptie style is repre- 
sented by works ascribed to Barach, Ezra, and 
others. The Book of Baruch consists very largely 
of phrases taken from the OT, and hence the 
elaborate reconstruction of the original by Kneucker 
(Leipzig, 1879) probably gives a correct idea of the 
author’s style. In the Apocalypse of Baruch some 

* See now Wisdom bf Ben Sira, by Schechter end Taylor, 
Camb., 1899 ; and G. Margoliouth in jQR, Oct, 1899. 

t See Konig and Margoliouth in Ti'tnes, August 1899 

and foil, months ; also Smend in ThL, Sept. 1899 ; Ii^vi MEJ, 
An. -June 1899 ; and Bacher in JQM, Oct. 1899. 
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relics of the original Hebrew can, it has been 
thought (R. H. Charles in his edition, pp. xiiv- 
liii) be discerned in errors of the translation ; and 
the, same is said to be the case with the Assumption 
of Moses (R. H. Charles in his edition, pp. xxxix- 
xIf). Too little of the original language can in 
any case be recovered to enable us to speak with 
certainty of its character. ■ . , 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

, LAIGUIGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.— The 
subject of this article is the species of Greek in 
which bur canonical NT Scriptures are written. 

A person familiar with Attic Greek, who should 
take in hand for the first time a Greek NT, 
could not fail to be struck by its peculiar 
idiom. Apart from traits which distinguish 
one portion of the volume from another {see V. 
p. 41 below), the language in general would seem 
strange to him — by reason of the admixture of 
popular, not to say plebeian, terms in its vocabul- 
ary ; by its occasional outlandish and hardly 
intelligible phrases and constructions ; by the 
meagre use of the connectives and other particles 
by which the earlier writers give balance, shading, 
and point to their periods ; by the comparative 
avoidance or irregular use of the genitive absolute, 
attraction, and other syntactical devices for secur- 
ing compactness and gradation in the presentation 
of thought ; and throughout by a style which, 
though often monotonous, is conspicuous for its 
directness and simplicity ; a style which, while it 
shows occasionally the digressions and broken or 
anacoluthic sentences characteristic of colloquial 
and uneducated utterance, is seldom encumbered 
with parentheses or protracted and entangled 
periods ; a style obviously the expression of men 
too simple, self-forgetful, and earnest to pay much 
heed to literary elegancies or the established rules 
of the rhetorician. 

Before considering in detail the characteristics of 
this variety of Greek, thus distinctly marked in 
vocabulary, construction, and style, we must notice 
briefiy its name, its origin, and its history, 

(a) Name , — ’Some of the names proposed for 
this peculiar idiom are evidently too restricted in 
their reference, as respects time or place or both 
(as, ‘the ecclesiastical dialect,* ‘the Alexandrian 
dialect,’ ‘Palestinian Greek*). Others, like ‘Jewish 
Greek,* ‘ Jewish-Christian Greek,* though intrin- 
sically appropriate, have failed to gain currency.. 
But the appellation ‘ Hellenistic Greek/ first sug- 
gested apparently by the younger Sealiger, is now 
almost universally accepted. Protests on the 
ground that this name not only fails to indicate 
in what direction the language deviates from 
ordinary Greek (and consequently is less descriptive 
than ‘Hebraic’ or ‘Aramaic 6reek* would be), 
but is also inherently tautological or meaningless, 
because tantamount to ‘Greekish Greek,* are 
powerless to dislodge it. Its adoption has been 
favoured, doubtless, by the use of "EKkrjvurr’^s 
in Ac {&- 9^^ mr,. lec,) as the designation of 
grecidng or Greek-speaking Jews. The applica- 
tion of the term ‘dialect* to the Gr. of a particular 
locality and period is infelicitous, since that term 
has already been appropriated by the idiom of the 
several branches of the Greek race. 

{b) Oriffm,-^The literary supremacy of Athens 
{e, B.c, 500-B.c. 300) had caused her dialect, the 
Attic, gradually to supplant the forms of the 
language used by the other families of the Gr. 
race ; and the difiusion of Greek was much 
furthered through the conquest and colonization 
of the East by Alexander the Great and Ms suc- 
sessors. In this process of dilFusion, however, the 
Attic dialect itself was modified by the speech and 
usages of the nations among which it spread, till 
at length there arose a cosmopolitan type of Greek 


■knoAvn as the ‘ Common Dialect * {J] Koivi]^ se. omXe- 
KTos), a prominent abode of which for two centuries 
or more before the Christian era w’-as the empire of 
the Ptolemies and their capital Alexandria. Here 
dwelt myriads of expatriated Jews, to whom in 
time their native or ancestral tongue became so 
unfamiliar that a Gr. translation of their sacred 
books was prepared to meet their needs (approxi- 
mately between B.c. 285 and B.C. 150 ; see Septua- 
GINT). To this version much of the reverence, felt 
for the Heb. originals was soon transferred, and its 
common use by ail Jews resident outside of Pales- 
tine did much to fix and perpetuate the type^ of 
Greek it represents. That Greek, after undergoing 
the modifications resulting inevitably from the use 
of separated localities and intervening generations, 
furnished the vehicle by which the revelation of 
God through Jesus Christ was given to the xvorld. 

Its origin discloses its fitness for its providential 
office. It embodied the lofty conceptions of the 
Heb. and Christian faith in a language which 
brought them home to men’s business and bosoms. 
It was an idiom capable of such use as not to 
forfeit the respect of the cultivated (see, for 
example, Ac 26^^^*); yet, in substance, it 

was the language of everyday life, and hence 
fitted for the dissemination of the gospel by 
preaching wherever Greek was spoken. It differs 
evidently from the language of writers like Philo 
and Josephus, who, though of Heb, extraction, 
addressed themselves to the educated classes and 
aspired after idiomatic elegance of expression. It 
occupies apparently an intermediate position be- 
tween the vulgarisms of the populace and the 
studied style of the litterateurs of the period. 
It aftbrds a striking illustration of the divine policy 
in putting honour on what man calls ‘ common.’ 

(c) Histoi'y. — The true nature, however, of this 
noteworthy idiom was for a time in certain quarters 
unrecognized. This is surprising in view of the 
deviations from the classic standard which stare one 
in the face from every page of the NT. Moreover, 
the educated man among the apostles frankly con- 
fesses his lack of the graces of classic diction (1 Co 
2^*^ DC 2 Co IF); and competent judges of Greek 
among the early Christians, such as Origen (c. Cels. 
vii. Philoealia, iv., ed. Robinson, p. 41 f.) and 
Chrysostom {Eom. 3 on 1 Co not only are for- 
ward to acknowledge the literary inferiority of 
the biblical language, but find evidence in that fact 
both of the divine condescension to the lowly and 
of the surpassing dignity of the contents of revela- 
tion in that, though destitute of the charms of 
polite literature, it could yet command the alle- 
giance of the cultivated. Leading scholars of the 
Reformation period also (Erasmus, Luther, Melan- 
chthon, Beza) held in the main the same correct 
opinion. But early in the i7th cent, this opinion 
encountered emphatic dissent, which led to a dis- 
cussion (known as the ‘ Purist Controversy *) "which 
was protracted for more than a century, and con- 
ducted at times -with no little heat. The heat was 
largely due to the circumstance that those who 
denied the classic purity of NT Greek were thought 
by their opponents to dishonour the divine author 
of the book. But if these over-zealous champions 
of the divine honour had had their way, they would 
have disproved the claim of the volume to be the 
production of Greek-speaking Jews of the Ist cent., 
and have nullified the philological evidence it affords 
that, at that epoch, there entered a new and trans- 
forming energy into the realm of human thought. 
We see the foolishness of God to be wiser than 
men. (A full bibliography of this instructive 
controversy, with a critical estimate of the 
arguments advanced on both sides, is given in 
Schmiedel’s Winer^ § 2). 

The peculiarities of the NT language will V 
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most conveniently exMMted in connexion witli.tlie 
several elements entering into' its compositioBj 
viz.': — 

The later or ‘ Common ’ spoken Greek. 

il. The Hebrew or spoken Aramaic. 

III. The Latin and other foreign tongues. 

IV. The religious or distinctively Christian element. 

To the consideration of these will be subjoined — 

V. A summary view of the peculiarities of Individual Writers. 

VI. Some of the linguistic Problems in the NT, with the aids 
to their solution. 

Vfl. A glance at the Bibliography of the subject. 

The peculiarities noticed in the first four divisions may be 
classified as (A) Lexical, and (JS) Grammatical :--The former 
coniprising~a. New Words, and b. New Meanings ; the latter, 
a. Peculiarities of Form, and b. Peculiarities of Construction or 
S 3 ’Titax, ' 

At the outset it should be noted that not a little uncertainty 
still exists with regard to many points of detail ; and the limits 
of the present exposition will restrict for the most part the 
examples and specifications given to a few representative par- 
ticulars. 

I. The ‘ Common ’ or Spoken Greek. —(^) In 
its Lexical relations: — a. New words, A few of 
the NT words commonly reckoned as belonging to 
later Greek are the following : — 

d^apT^Si dyaWLOLOfiat, dyvhyuxaf dd'i]\6Ti^s, dOecrfxoSy 
dderio), dKatpio/xac, dxardXuros, dmrd-iravcrTOSf dXexropo- 
(pbsvlcL, dWrjyopiw, djULerdderos, dfx.eTav6'r)roSj dvddei^Ls, 
dvadewpitii^ dpavTippTjroSf dvaTroKdyTfros, dpdxvcnSf uptl- 
dLaridrjfML, dPTo<pdaX/Ji>icOf dpvTrdraKTOS} dwapd^aros, dveX- 
Trl^cOf dTreptorwdfXrws, dvodrjaavpVfca, aTTOKapadoicicL, diro^ 
K€<pa\Li^(jt}, dirpocLTOSf dcrroxit^Jt drepL^u, ^pa^eiovy 
yoyyTp^ta, yovvTericij, deicrtdaifxopia, diaypcapi^co, diaypT}- 
yop^Wi BitLvyd’Coii dLacprjpLl^ot}, dLepfjLTjpe^cs), dcOdXacra'OSy 
Siodefiw, dlxj/vxoSf dovXay(oy€(a, ovcreppL'^^pevros, iyyi^ojf 
(^Txpioj, edpiKos^ exda7raz/dw, iKdcKdca {eto.)t 
^dKdcLjx^os, eKirXirjpcocrtSf iKTSPeia, i^aprL'fia, 
iTtidapdTtoSf eTTLCTKTjvou}^ iTTLxopTjyecj), iT€p6yXit3ff<TOSf eha- 
p€crT€(t)f ei^doKico, evBvdpojJiiu), eibcaipeo;, e^xoTTOs, ‘^paibpt.oy, 
'^ps/MOS, dTjpiojjLax^oi^ 6pLaju(,^eB(o, lp.cLTi(Tp,6s, Icbniios, 
KadrjpLepiPos, KarafSapeca, Karaymi^opLat, KaraKpLixa^ 
KardXv/xa, KaravTata^ xaraTrovew, KaroTrrpt^ofiaL, Kepo^ 
5o|ta, icep/iarKTri/iSi koj/mottoXls, fiedepfXTjpeboo, p,erafiop^6(a, 
pLeTpLOirad^ij}, pecarepLKo^, bdrjybs^ olKodopL'^y b’ipihviop, 
TraXipyepecria, irdproTS, wapaxet/xacr/a, 7rap€iVaxros,:rap€t<r- 
epxofxai, ‘jrapeTTLdTjju.os, TreptXd/jLTUif TepioxVf TropL<rp,bsp 
TTpoeXiri^w, 'irpooreyyV^ia^ TpbaKaipos^ Trpoa’KX’rjpbct), pq,dL- 
odp 7 ? 7 ,aa, crr^ixaboo, (tkosXtjko^pcotos, crrparoXoyew, <rrpa- 
roireddpx'ijs, (TuPKardOecnSf crw/SacrtXedoj, cvp iiepi^w^ 
(xvpodia, crvpvplyiOf <rvpvTroKplpopiai, reXiitPioPy rsrpddLop, 
rerpdpxv^, rplcreyos, viodea-ia, virepTrXeopd^a}, i&TToypapt- 
p!,6s, vTTokifXTrdpta, ifTrorbTruxrLS^ ^tXavros^ <pLX^I5opas^ 
X^f-poypo.<t>op. Several verbs in -bw {e,g, dvaxacvdwj 
SoXtow, bvpapLbco, xapirdw), 4^03 {e.g. alxf^aXcaril^Wf 
dpadefjiari^ufy dve/x/^fhj), -edct) {e.g, a^x/xaXwreda;, 7 V* 
fxvireijw, /xe^rtrefJw) are either of later 

coinage or modifications of earlier endings. 

These may serve as specimens of the difference 
between the vocabulary of the NT and that of 
the classic writers. But it must be remembered 
that our imperfect knowledge makes it impossible 
to say how many such worSs, apparently late, are 
merely old words reappearing after a period of 
disuse— a phenomenon often exemplified in our 
own vernacular; or how far, again, they may 
have been long current in colloquial speech, al- 
though remaining foreign to the language of litera- 
ture, as, for example, the swarm of everyday 
deities catalogued by Augustine in Ms de OimtaU 
Dei, iv. 8 , 11 , 21 , are alien to the Jupiter, Juno, 
and the rest that make up the literary ‘properties’ 
of the poets. 

But this list of specimen wmrds brings to view 
certain general characteristics of the NT vocahul- 
sry ; for excample, its employment of terms which 
in the earlier Greek are distinctly literary, and 
even poetic. To some such already givexi may 
be added the following : dyiX% dddiravos, ddrjpLOpdtp^ 
aiaO'qr'fjpiop, dXvo’LreX'bs, d}jida'>, dpLepLirroSy dp.€pijj>vos^ ' 
dpaddXXco, dpaKpd'foj, dPT]fi€pos, dvoXXorpibco, dTripavroii, 

dTomj/xos, dTToddiyyopLat, dwoTQji,ia dTO^dx^i 

dcdXevTos, dcrx'jj/taji', draxros, drl/xdi*w, ayydih?, 

abrbx^i-pf dipaPTOS, d<ppl^(s},i ^apio3, 

jSacrrd^w, ^pix^} ^pdxniMos, yeper’^^. d€€rp>ios, Biavj'qs, 
dtrivsK'bs, bbXios, eKdTjXos, iKiMddffuji iicreXiw, ifi^areda^, ifir 
TG.i^o},ip,^apVCu3, ipdXcos, iTraiTisa, eVaxpodo/xai, imiciXXiit}, 
iiacipaMis, ipelBu), ipiBi^ctj, ia-Biqs, eddta, edcrx^y/xocrj^j'i^, 
ebtppocdPTiy ijurios, ijxea? (i?xos), 6apd<npLOS, ..Beoo’rvyibSf : 
BbeXXa, dviiofiax^^^ IjMelpoixm {bp,.), xaxdw, xad- 

Kevbw, KXavdjxbs, kXsos, KXbbm, /coXXdw, KparaibSy 
Kvpb(i>, XdjULTTii^, jiayebm, pacH^w, p.'jjrpoX^cw, /xo^dos, 
pveXbs, pwpdopai, vv<rrd'^u3, ddijPT}, olKTippbs, bpaarLs, 
obpapoBep, TrapoLKei, TraPTrXijBei, TapaXoyiipopai, (etc.J, 
Traporpdpci}, 7rew%p6s, irid'^w, ToXviroLiciXos, TTpoirer^s, 
pnrii’io, pvTapbf, craTrpbs, fftcopiri^o}, o'vpiraB'ijs, T'pXavym, 
rpbpos, rpi'i^Xiop, rvp^d^oj, birepib^ayos, ^aj'rd^oj, 4*eyyos, 
tpLpbuj, xei^ud^OyCxat, xeipa 7 W 7 €W, xXxapds, c55iVw. 

Conspicuous in it also is the later Greek fond- 
ness (agreeably to the popular striving after strong 
expressions) for compounded and sesquipedalian 
words. Of these the following may serve as addi- 
tional representatives ; dpeKbirjyiqros, dveKXdXrjros, 
dP€^€pedp7]Tos, dpeTralo’xyPTos, dpraTOkpipopdt, dva^d'* 
(rraKTOs, ipirepiTariw, i^ayopdl'ta, i^aKoXovdix, i^apa- 
TbXXuj, i^opoXoyita, iTnyap^pedoj, ^ojoyopiw, Kara^pa^ebta, 
KaradupacrTeuco, KOLracrocpl^opaL, KarLO'X’bKsJ, XtBo^oXicj, 
paraioXoyla, peroiKecrla, oitcodecrwoTico, bXLyb^pvxos, 
TrarpoTrapdboros, Trpocrapapiaipca, TrpocrapaTrXrjpbco, irpQ(r- 
aparlBijpL, TpooTKaprepiit), irpocnropevopcLi, a-vpavapiypvpL, 
crvpi^vwx^opai, crvPKara'ipTjtpt^o), ffvpaPTLXap^dpopcLL, truvu- 
iroKplpopai, ffVPVTrovpyiu}. 

The biblical writers indulge this partiality still 
further; as witness such words as tlie following: 
dyepeaXbyrjTos, aipareKXVcria, dXXorpLoeTricrKOTTQS, dve^L- 
KdKos, dpBputrdpecTKos, diGpBvpiopat, €k^ 7]T€03, iKpvKTri- 
plica, €K 7 r€Lpdi^(a, i^acFTpairrcc, eTTCLPairadw, iTndiardcrcropat, 
iircbLOpdoca, bmcrKGvdtca, iwLcrvvTpbx^^i Upovpyica, Kara- 
KXrjpoborioj, mTO.KX'qpopopbus, xaraXi^a^o?, Kare^ovcLdi^ca, 
Karecpla’Tripi.y KaroiKyjTTjptop, picrBaTroSoaia, opBoropica, 
bpKwpoffla, bxXoTrodcic, TrapaTrLKpaLpco, irepiacrrpdTrrw, 
TroTapo<pbp7]TOSy irpOGPdpxopai, cnipacxpdXcaros, bTrepeK- 
TrepLO-dm, bwepePTvyxdpcc, xPV^'^dXoyia, 

Moreover, not a f e%v decomposite %vords are found 
in it— as in general in the later Greek— which 
have been formed by prefixing a preposition (as 
dwl, did, ‘Trapd, wpo, wpbs, crdp, bTrbp) to a word already 
in use. Conversely, simple verbs are sometimes 
substituted for their compounds more usual in the 
classic period; as, ipcardca for iTepcardca (Mk 8 ®}, 
KpbTTca for d'JtOKpdirrca (Mt 11^®), dBpoltca for crvpaBpoii^ca 
(Lk 24®®), detyparli’ca for TrapctBetyparidca (Mt 1 ^®), dxXbcu 
for iPoxXbca (Ac 5^®), rpb^ca for dparpicpca (Lk 4^®). 

Another characteristic of NT Greek (as of 
modem Greek, and indeed of popular speech in 
general) appears in the disproportionate number 
of so-called diminutives its vocabulary contains : 
dpvLOP,yvpaLKdpLOP, ipicpiop, Bvydrpiov, IxBbdcop, KXivdpiop, 
KXivioioP, KOpdcnop, Kvpdpcov, bvdpcov, dfdpiop, (ratStov) 
TratddpLOP, TrcpaKidtop, TrXoidptop, voLpPiop, TTpo^drcop, 
oravBdXLOP, crrpovBlop, crxoi)v/ov, cpopriop, fix^op, iptaplov, 
chrdpiop. Mop are among them ; and even ^t^XapidtoP, 
a diminutive of a diminutive, occurs. Several of 
these words have quite lost any diminutive force — 
if indeed they ever had it (cf. e.g, Brjplop, Kpaviov, 
etc.). For cbrapiop (Mk 14*^^, Jn 18^^), Mop (Mt 26®^), 

Lk (22®“) substitutes obs. 

b. But not merely had later Greek, as it dis- 
closes itself in the NT, enlarged its vocabulary by 
the introduction of new words (or the revival of 
those long disused), it had also modified more or 
less the meaning of many retained from the classic 
period. This is exemi 3 lified by the meanings sub- 
joined to the following words : dKaracrracrta ‘ politi- 
cal disorder/ dpdKGLpai and dpMTrrca ‘recline at 
table,’ dpaXdca ‘depart (from life}/ dvaaTpe<pop,ai 
‘conduct one’s self,’ dvrLXripA(fi,$ ‘help/ dirordoctoixaL 
^bid farewell,’ ‘renounce,’ d^avltca ‘render un- 
sightly,’ 7 e>' 9 jftara. ‘fruits of the earth,’ Buixa ‘house- 
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toij/ iPTsv^Ls ‘petition,* ‘shame,* ipETuyofiai 

•speak out,’ ipt^rioo ‘request,’ ‘honour- 
able’ of rank, I'mToUo} ‘cause 

to live,’ ‘quicken,’ KarmroXr) ‘apparel,’ ^i/Xov ‘a 
tree,’ ra wepispya ‘magic,’ rrepia-irdo/MaL ‘he dis- 
tracted’ (v/ith cares, etc.), vru/Aa (mthout adjunct) 
‘a corpse,’ pdiJt,7} * a street,’ (XTiXkopLai ‘withdraw,’ 

‘ moment,’ <TvvKplw(a ‘ compare,’ ‘ interpret,’ 
^vpl(rT 7 }p.L ‘establish,’ ‘prove,’ ct^oXt) ^‘school,’ ffdjfxara 
(without adjunct) ‘slaves,’ rpdjyta i,q, Mlcat (pddvoj 
‘ come to,’ ‘arrive at,’ %opr(x|*w ‘feed’ (of persons), 
i^TTapxw nearly eiplf xp^yiaar/fa; ‘be styled’ or 

‘called.’ And when the modification is not so 
marked as in these cases, there is at times a 
change in frequency of use which indicates a 
change at least in connotation. This is Ulus- 
t rated in the use of jSXeTro?, detapita, and dpdca to 
express seeing ; of ^px^P'O.i, TropedopLai, and i/Tdyu> to 
denote going ; of XaX^w and X^yia in reference to 
speaking. The caste or social status, so to speak, 
of words varied m ancient as it does in modern 
times with age and locality. 

Many verbs, moreover, which in the earlier lan- 
guage were commonly transitive, a.ssumed a re- 
flexive or neuter sense ; e,g, (Lk 15^*^), diroptirTw 

(Ac 27^®), av^dvca, ai}^(a (Mt -Eph 2^^), ivLcrx^<>i (Ac 

9^^), eVijSdXXw (Mk#"^), K\ivo3 (Lk9^-), Tapadldoop^c (perh. 
Mk 42 ®), (TrpG(poj (Ac 7**^) and its compounds. On 
the other hand, some neuter verbs came to be used 
transitively or causatively ; as, ^Xacrrdj'w (Ja 5^®), 
§\a.<T4>7ip,^(a (Mt 27®^), yovmrerio} (Mt 17^^), ^L'>pdia and 
TTUvdta (Mt 5®), epi.7ropedop.CLt (2P 2^), eddoKioi (Mt 12^**), 
padTjredta (Mt 28^^). An interesting extension of 
this usage appears in 5 ydp dTr^Oavev ... 6 5^ ^5 
(Ro 6^3). 

(B) But this brings to our attention the Gram- 
mmtical peculiarities A\1iich the language of the 
IsT exhibits in common with later Greek. Pecu- 
liarities of this class, whether relating to form 
or to construction, are much less numerous than 
those which, agreeably to the general law of 
growth in language, affect its vocabulary. 

a. The peculiarities of form are some of them 
common to the different dialects of the earlier 
Greek ; as, ^odXet, dcBoacn, rt^^acrt, iBacptovcnv, 

7}Bvv<dp7}v, ^//.eXXe, ij^ovk’Yjdrjv^ to the Attic ; dat. 
7 'i)pei, gen, and dat. in -jjs, - 27 , from nouns in -pd (as 
(udxaipa, Trprppa, vX^ppvpcLf cTTreipa), the presents 7 i>' 0 jaai, 
ytvdicTKOfi also etrev (elra), after the Ionic ; d^icavroLt 
(for dfpeXvTCLt), (for ^o-rw), Bpvt^ (Bppts), held to be 

Doric; idvvdcrdT}^^ coliat. form of ijdvvrjdTjVf iKdppvcra 
(fcappdw), p'^o'crco (pdcrcria)^ Epic ; diroKrivvca {-Krelvca), 
^flolic. Others may be traced to the popular pre- 
ference for regularity of inflection : s.g. the change 
of verbs in pt into verbs in w ; the termination -cat 
in the 2nd pers. sing., as Bumcraty moxacraL ; the in- 
flection oT5a, -Basy -Bare, etc. ; the aorists ^Btacra, 
i^Tjcra, ^pd^acL, from dyo), '^^a(?) from ijKca, 

and the like. There is also a propensity to omit 
the augment of the pluperfect, and especially to 
give the 2nd aor, the endings of the first, as 
etdapevy ~av, eVtrcLv, irrecra, -av, ^XQav, iXBdrw, etc. ; 
and in the imperfect of ^x^^ we find eTxa*' and 
etxocrav (so idlBoaap, iBoXtovcrav), due doubtless tO 
the love of assimilation in form. Sundry nouns, 
have varying genders, as d and ^ ^dros, Xt^pBs, Xtp6s ; 

6 and rd IXeoj, p^Xos, ^X®5{*)s BepiXte^s -XioPj ttXovtos, 
cicdfrm*, ^ pIkt} and rb pikos ; and even a twofold 
declension, as Becrpbs plur. -pol and -pd, IXeos -ov 
and -ovs, (T/cdros -ov and -ovs, also nouns ending in 
-apxo^i -d.px'K}^ (as imrhvrapxo^ and iKaroprdpxv^) » 
others show a preference at times for the uncdn- 
tracted forms, as dorrda, Bcrricap. The same tendency 
, to assimilate explains, probably, the fondness for 
terminal p : — ^both in nouns, as dpcrepav, pr^vap, dcre^iiv, 
ier^aXiv, irvyyev^p, and in verbs, as 

pers. plur. of the perfect, 7 ^ow**, iypujKav, etpy^xav, 

; mpCLKCLP (eSpaKap), TiTrcamv {7r4ir<aKap% . Here it was 

favoured by the gradual obscumtion of the . dis- 
tinction between the perfect and the aorist (see 
in b below), to which cause also may he due the 
occasional appearance of the ending -kss for -teas 
in the 2nd pers. sing, of the perfect. The dual 
number has disappeared, and the word Bdo itself 
tends to become indeclinable. Particles of rest 
{ttov, Bitov, etc.) have superseded those of motion 
{ttoT, Btoi, etc.); eh has encroached largely upon 
the province of rts, and wbrepos (-poy, except in 

Jn 7^^) has disappeared. 

Negligent or variant pronunciation appears in 
irregularities of spelling; such as the retention of 
p in sundry forms and derivatives of Xa,a/3dFw (as 
X'/fp\l/€(T0aL, dPdX7}p^ts, etQ.) ; the neglect of assimi- 
lation in compounds of and ndp ; the doublmg 
or non-doubling of p, p, and some other letters, 
e.g, yiPTjpa; inconsistency respecting p movable, 
elision, and the final s in dxpts, pixp’-h The 

interchange of sundry letters, as in paa-rds and 
paerdos, ^^ippvpt and a-^evvvpt, a-cpvpls and cFiruph, ovOeis 
and ovBets, 7rora7r6s and TrodaTrSs ; and especially in 
the case of the vowels et, e, 7 }, i, as well as at, e, a 
tentlency to that obliteration of distinctions which 
culminated in itacism and the pronunciation of 
modern Greek. 

Many of these irregularities, and others both of 
form and pronunciation, have been adopted by the 
editors of the text of the NT in conformity with 
the usage of the oldest extant MSS ; but how far, 
in any given case, they are to be set down to the 
account of the original authors or of later scribes, 
is a question to be settled onlv after the other 
nearly contemporary writings have been edited 
with equal attention to such details, and in the 
light of the accumulating testimony of inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and other relics. 

b. The Syntactical peculiarities which the NT 
shares in common with later and spoken Greek, 
though less numerous than the formal, are not 
less noteworthy. They appear particularly in the 
constructions of the verb. Besides those alluded 
to in the opening paragraph of this article, may 
he mentioned the general disuse of the optative 
in dependent sentences; the weakening of con- 
structions with tpa (a particle which had nearly 
supplanted Bttcos), which often have the force merely 
of the classic infinitive ; the interchange of idu 
and dp ; the use of Brap with the indicative (Rev 8^), 
and in dependent clauses to denote indefinite fre- 
quency; an extended use of Bn, and also of the 
jnnal infin., the genitival infin., and the in fin. Avith 
ip and eh ; the scanty employment of interrogative 
particles, and the use of el in direct questions 
(perhaps a Hebraism); the ordinary substitution 
of the present participle for the future, and in 
general a fondness for the present tense (especially 
Xiyet, Bpx^rai, etc.) agreeably to the love of vivid- 
ness and directness ; a lax use of the aorist parti- 
ciple, in fact a tendency to blur the distinction 
betAveen the aor. tense and the perfect ; the use 
of BepeXop as a particle of Avishing; the prefixing 
of d<pes to the hortatory subjunctive, and the pleo- 
nastic use of the imperatives of bpdp, ^XiTetv (as 
Qpdre ^Xirrere dTb, etc. Mk 8^^) ; the tendency of /xij 
to, encroach on the province of od, especially Avith 
infinitives and participles, and to prevent a liiatus ; 

. the use of the compound negative od p'tj ; employ- 
ment of with the participle as a periphrasis 

for the simple verb; and the freq. omission of the 
copula elpl ; carelessness in placing particles {e.g. dpa 

Lk 11^**^®, ye Lk 11®, rolvw He 13^®, opevs Gal 

The^ popular striving after emphasis which ap- 
pears in many of these usages shows itself, further, 
m the use of the active voice with the reflexive 
pronoun instead of the middle ; of tBtos instead of 
the simple possessive pronoun; of eh for the in- 
definite rts, and, in general, a needless multiplica- 
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iioE of proBOEns ; of devices for strengthening the 
forms of comparison, e.g, iXaxio'T^TepoSf fxa^&repos^ 
ffcSXXoi' repto-ff^repoy, and the use of vapA and iivip 
%citii comparatives instead of ^ (yet il alone is at 
times used with comparative force, e.^. Mt 18 ®, 
Lk Wt 1 Co 14 ^®) ; of prepositions to reinforce the 
simple cases. The use of the nent. sing, of an 
adjective with the art. as a substitute for 'the 
abstract noun, though not unusual in the classics, is 
more common in Paul and Hebrews, and in the later 
Gr. writers became a striking literary mannerism. 

II. The Aramaic and Hebrew Elemeht.— It 
is usual to distribute the Hebraisms of the NT 
into two classes: ‘perfect’ or pure Hebraisms, 
which consist of such words, phrases, and con- 
structions as have no precedent or analogue in 
extant Gr., and hence are held to be directly 
transferred to the NT from the mother tongue of 
the Jews; and ‘imperfect’ Hebraisms, consisting 
of Hebraistic expressions to be found, indeed, for 
substance in Gr., but the use of which by the NT 
writers is most naturally traced to the influence 
of their native language. The limits of this latter 
class, however, our scanty knowledge of the his- 
tory of the later Gr, language makes it difficult 
to hx ; and for our present purpose it will be more 
convenient to follow the classification adopted by 
us hitherto. A just impression, moreover, of this 
element of the NT language requires that our 
presentation of facts shonld be liberal and in- 
clusive, rather than rigorously restricted. For 
example, the word cnripfxa with the meaning 

S may be traced as far back as^Eschylus and 
ar ; but the more than thirty instances of its 
use in this sense in the NT fairly entitle it to be 
enrolled as a Hebraism. 

(u 4 ) Lexical Hebraisms : — not all of which, be it 
remembered, first make their appearance in the 
N,T. 

a. New words . — Of these, some are (I) Semitic 
words simply transliterated; as, 

ya^^a$d<, yoXyodd, Kop^dv^ Tdffx^f Qtc., 

paKd, (ra^a(£i9f (rardv, trlKepa, rdXeLdd, ; others 

are (2) Greeized by some slight change, generally 
of termination; as, ^dros, yhvmj j'ii'di/toj', (and as 
is commonly thought) Kdp, 7 j\os, KtpvdpLojpop (to which 
may prob. be added the names of several other 
plants and spices, as well as of precious stones ; 
as, Kdpi,LV 0 Pf Xi^cLvoSy crvKapLLPOSf ijcrarwToSf crd’jr<p€i.pos), 
Kopos, fmjxfaPcLs, jxdpva,, (rdrop, crd^jSarop, 

b. Far more numerous are the words and phrases, 
Gr. in form, which under Heb. influence have 
taken on a new meaning ; as, dyyeXos {dpxdyyeXos), 
b aldip odros {iKeipo$, 6 fiiXXojp)^ dpdd€jj.a {-rll^eLp), 
yWcraa ‘a people,’ dhtv and Xdeip ‘to forbid’ and 
‘permit,’ 6 Bid^oXos, db^a ‘brightness’ (toO tp(;orbs^ 
Ac 22^^), ddpajJLLs rod obpapov (of the stars), ivdyjttop 
Tov 6sov ‘in the Judgment of God,’ i^ofioXoyetcrdai 
‘give praise,’ e^opucrr^s ‘an exorcist,’ eTTLO'KOTT'b of 
the divine visitation, pxLKpodvpAo) ‘he long-sufiering,’ 
‘ daughter-in-law,’ olKodofieip in trop. sense (?), 
opofjLa ‘authority/ d^daXfibs TroPTjpds of envy, 

X^ri^s (-X^/tara, in reference to sin), irepiTrareip and 
686 $ in a technical sense, of a course of life, {TOLeip 
po/iiop in classic Greek ‘to make a law’) Troietp rhp 
pojjLOp ‘to do, keep, the law,’ iropeto^at ‘to die,’ 
also T, bTla-osj tlp 6 s to ‘ become one’s follower.’ Trop- 
vebeip (~P€la) of idolatiy, TphcrwroP davp^d^eip and 
XapL^dpetPf also eh Trpbcrooirop ^Xiiretp, etc., of exter- 
nals, cTKdpddXop {-Xi^eip) in a fig. sense, cirippxn, ‘off- 
spring,’ ^{aTL^ia of spiritual enlightenment. 

Not a few are due to national institutions, 
usages, historic incidents, and the like ; as, d«:po- 
dTroBemrbta^ duroffvvdyi^ryos {dpxf-c^vpdyoijyQSj 
etc.), ol dpToi rijs 'irpo$i<r6<aSf ypafifiarebSy diadi^KT}^ 
dLaa-TTopd, dc!} 8 eKd<pvXop, BPKalpia {’•pl^(a% imyafi^pebo^f 

eupovxlt^, dv(naarr'/}pLOPf rd IXatrr'^ptoPj Kadapli^o) and 
Koipbca levitically, fcXijpow/tdw in its technical use, 


Xarpela the ritual service, XvTpbm in its theocratic 
sense, fioo'xoTroiittfj popoBiddffmXos, oXomdrcxi/xa, war pi- 

I dpxT^Sf TePTTjKOcrriif wpea^iiripLOPf wpoa'^XvroSf 7 rpo<p^r}Sj 
•jrpiaroKaBedpla. TpwTorbKLa, (rKT^POTrrjylaf vlbs rou dp‘ 
$p(f}wov (rou &eov), (pvXaKT'bpmp. There are indica- 
tions, however, that some of these terms {&,g. 
Kudapl^uj, Tpea-^uripLOP, 7rpQ(prj77]$) were known te 
heathen usage in a religious reference (Deissmann, 
Neue Bihelstudieny Marburg, 1S97). 

Others spring from the Oriental love of pictorial - 
ness and circumstantiality ; as, d'lreptrp.Tjros rg mp- 
8ig., ip KdpBlq. Xiyecp^ ii xapdia tumCsp weTrXdrvpraiy ii' 
yeppTjrois yvpatKu>p, ip ^/xepatsr *B.pcpdov, ipcori^Gordcii^ 
i<rm^€ ml i^ddupcy ^'grup rijp \pvxw Ka.p7rbs rdip 

X^CXiwPi iroTTjptop in a fig. application, crdpi Kai atga^ 
(nrXayxplt^<y"dai, (rr’qpl'^up rb TpbcrciJTOPj crropLa /xaxatpT/?, 
vi6s or riicpop with the gen. especially of an abstract 
{e.g. elp'bPTjSf ^popr^$^ <p£»jr6s, dpyijs, inraKOTjs^ etc.), 
XeZXos daXdcra-Tjs. 

Bnt some of these phrases may with equal pro- 
priety be ranked with — 

(B) Grammatical Hebraisms, — The great dis- 
similarity in structure between the Heb. and the 
Gr. operated as a barrier to the free introduction 
of the characteristic idioms of the former language 
into the latter. The grammatical influence of 
their native tongue shows itself in the NT unriters 
rather in their general style of expression ; in 
particular, a marked inaptness in the use of 
moods (even as compared with contemporary Gr. 
authors), simplicity of construction, and a co- 
ordination of clauses which would have seemed 
monotonous if not illogical to a Greek. Still, 
usages are not wanting which distinctly recall the 
Hemew. Among them are the following : — An 
extended use of prepositions ; for instance, iv (cf. 
3) : not only in construction with verbs, as ei/doA-eiV, 
oiipbHv, etc., but particularly with instrumental 
force, as Kpd^eiv ip <po3vf} p.eydX'p (Rev 14 ^®), Tcoieip 
Kpdros ip ^paxioPL (Lk 1®^), TroX€p.eiP ip ry pofi^atg. rou 
<xT 6 ix(xro$ (Rev 2^®).— 6i’s (cf. 7) : in such phrases as 
yipecrBat eh ob8ip (Ac 5 ®®), Xap^dveip eh KXijpopOfilap 
(He 11®), Xoyi^ecrSai els TrepLTop.'bp (Bo 2®®) ; and in 
general, its insertion before the second accusative 
after verbs signifying ‘ make,’ ‘ hold,’ etc,, as, eh 
Trpo^^rrjp ct^vrop eixop (Mt 21 '^®). — aTb (cf. |P) : as, 
ipei^eip dTrbf etc. (MtS"^, Jn 10®). — iirl (cf, 7j;) : as, 
iXirl^eiP My etc. — perd (cf. oy) : peyaXdpeiPy rroieiPy 
iXeos pLcrd,^ etc. (Lk 1 ®®*’^®). — Periphrastic expansions 
of prepositions : — by the nse of dtpddXpios (cf. 

Mt 21**'^, Lk 19^^ ; — TTpho’ctiTTop (cf. '. 42 ^) Ac 5*^^, Mk 
Ac lS^^;--crr6fx.a (cf. ' 25 ) Mt 4^ Lk 1^®, ('9 2 Co 

I3h Mt I8i®;-x€rp (cf.’ T|) Jn i03^ Gal Ac 2^3 
7®®. — The employment of ifxrpoffdep (Mt IP® 18^“*), 
ipibTTLOv (Ac 6®), Karepdbmop (Eph P), mripapri (Ro 4^"^), 
6irrl(T(a (Lk 14^^), as prepositions. — ^The pleonastic use 
of pronouns (see above, L B, b, sab fin,), especially 
atV6s {e.g. Rev 2'^* which is even added in a 
relative sentence (Mt 3^®, Mk 7^®, Rev 7®*® etc.). — 
The use of a limiting genitive to express quality 
(Lk 18®, Ja 2^ — The use of (a superfluous) kqX 

iyipero (or iyivero 8i) before a specification of time 
or occurrence. — An imitation of the Heb. infinite 
absolute by a cognate dative prefixed to the verb 
(as iTn9viJi,iqLiTreB6p:ri(i>a Lk 22^, xap^ x^ip^i Jn 3^), or 
(in quotations) by a prefixed pa.rticiple (as ^XMvres 
pie^pere Mt cf. the pictorial dpacrrds or iropevdeh 
before a verb).— (cf. Heb. 0 ^ 5 ) in sentences with 
suppressed apodosis as a formula of swearing or to 
express emphatic negation (He 4®* ®, Mk 8^®}. —A lax 
use of d-TroKpipofiai (cl n|y) when no proper question 
has preceded, — TpoarWrfp.i, (cf. with an infin. to 

express repetition {e.g. irpocridero rplrov vipApai Lk 
— A superfluous use of Bvoim (Mt Lk 
;2®^; found in papyri as early as B.c. 260).---'The 
repetition of a numeral to give it distributive force 
{e,g. 8do 8do Mk 6^ ; cf, crvixirbcna crvpi,7r 6(710,. Trpacrtal 
xpaGriai Mk 6®®**, (and probably) 7}pApa Kal rip^ipq, 2 Co 
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4I6. — oj5 , . , equivalent to ovdeis . — Such phrases 
as ri ifiol Kal not (Mk 1““*, Jn 2'^), Trepl afxapricLs, sc, 
(Ro 8®?). 

The majority of these Hehraistlc forms and con- 
structions ai^pear in the LXX also, which as a tr. 
— in parts servile, and made by persons some of 
whom evidently had but an imperfect acquaintance 
with the Gr, language — is far more Hebraistic in 
its east than tlieHT. But it would be^a mistake 
to assume that this tr. in its peculiarities repre- 
sents a type of Gr. established and in actual 
currency at the time. Such an assumption would 
reverse the historical process. While its language 
reproduces fundamentally, no doubt, the popular 
Gr. of the Ptolemaic period, its distinctive char- 
acter is due rather to the translators’ exaggerated 
deference to the Heb. sacred text, and their 
mechanical reproduction of it. Yet beyond all 1 
question the idioms of this Gr. reproduction of the | 
earlier Scriptures, made familiar as they were by j 
the religious use of the version for generations 
among the Jews of the Dispersion, must have had 
great influence in forming the type of Gr. current 
among people of Jewish stock. Indeed, owing to 
the cosmopolitan relations of that race during the 
time intervening between the origin of the two 
bodies of literature, it need not surprise us to 
encounter idioms having a distinctty Hebraistic 
flavour even in native Gr. circles. Consequently 
our classifications here, as elsewhere, are more a 
matter of convenience than of rigorous historical 
accuracy. We must not forget the uncertainty 
arising from our present defective knowledge. 
We must not interpret the fact of prior occurrence 
into clear proof either of primary origin on the 
one hand, or direct derivation on the other. We 
must not overlook the truth that coincidences of 
popular expression are to be found in many widely 
separated and unrelated tongues. But, notwith- 
standing all uncertainties and abatements, the 
general influence of the LXX upon NT Greek was 
indubitably great. (See Schmiedel’s JViner, § 4. 
16. A good Lexicon and Grammar of the LXX 
are pressing needs of the student of Biblical Greek, 
and are now made possible by Swete’s edition of 
the text, and Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance. 
Help on one minor point may be found in C. W. 
Votaw’s comprehensive lists of The Use of the 
Infinitive in Biblical Greeh, pp. 5, 9. Chicago, 1896. 
See Viteau as mentioned in the Bibliography, 
VII. below). 

But not all the influence on the language of the 
NT writers came from Hebrew and Aramaic or 
from the LXX. Other languages foreign to the 
Gr, had left their traces on that language by the 
1st cent, of our era, some of which can with 
tolerable assurance be pointed out. 

III. Other Foreign Elements. — (J) The 
supremacy of Rome, and its multifarious ofiicial 
relations with the populations under its sway, in 
which relations it naturally employed its vernacular 
{see Latin Language), would prepare us to expect 
to find not a few traces of Latin in the popular 
language of the apostolic period. 

a. The Lexical Latinisms in NT consist chiefly 
of judicial and military terms, names of coins, 
articles of apparel, utensils, etc. ; as, dcra-dpwy, 

SriifdpiQPf CBstimOy K^PTvpLiitVf kwaroSj KodpdvTtfs, 

Ko\(i}vlaf Kovcrrcadia^ hivnov^ Xi^epriposj Hiitpa, 

(I^at. libra fidK€>Xov, fie^i^piva, ps^lXtop, fAbSm, 
J^o'T'jys, TTpairthpLoPf crudpios, cafUKlvBiOV, aovddpiop, 
(TireKovKdrojp, at ra^ipvaif rlrXos, <p€\6p7}S, 4>6pop^ 
(ppay4Wtop (-A6w), !, %wpos. 

More than two score Lat. names of persons and 
places occur, as well as the technical terms 6 
Se/Set<rr6s {Angmtm), and Kat<rap. 

Latin phrases reappear in dfyymlav Bovpai {operam 
4are)f rb iKapbp Xapipdpap {satis accipere), t 6 iKavhP 


TOL 6 LP {satis facere), (TvpL^o'dXiov XafijSdvetp {co^isihmn. 
cape7^e). Notice also <ji> 6f'Q {Mt2V tu vicleris}^ 
6\l^e(Td€ airol (Ac 18^^). 

b. The influence of the Lat. language upon the 
Grammar of NT Gr. is much more difficult to trace 
with confidence than in the case of the Heb. , owing 
to the closer structural affinity between the Lat. 
language and the Greek. Traces of that influence, 
however, may be detected, it is thought, with more 
or less distinctness in the following constructions s 
— The preference for 6'rt and IVa over the accusative 
and infinitive (cf. the growing use of ut after 
impero, rogo, etc., sequum est, mos est, etc.) ; the 
encroachment of the subjunctive on the optative 
after an historic tense; the tendency to obscure 
the distinction between the perfect and the aorist ; 
the use of dirb before the genitive after 4>v\d(rcfetp 
and other verbs of fearing (cf. cavere ab) ; the 
exclusive use of the infinitive (even of the inf, 
passive) after KeXeheip ; the use of the accusative 
after irpoipxeffdaL (cf. prseire aliquem), of the dative 
after (cf. nubere alieui), of in after I't/cdw (cf. 
victoriam ferre ex) ; the continuative 6's equivalent 
to Kal odros (cf. qui=et hie) in a co-ordinate clause ; 
the anticipatory position of dir 6 and irpd in speci- 
fications of time and place ; the general omis- 
sion of the interjection {&) before the vocative, 
the use of the preposition erdp as tantamount to 

Kal. 

{B) But the current Gr. of our Lord’s day had 
appropriated other foreign elements from the 
languages spoken in the various provinces of the 
empire. These, again, were chiefly names of local 
objects or usages. Among such are reckoned the 
following : — ^atop^ ft^Xos {j3d^\os)f aivaTn^ civdihv (yet 
cf, 'IpUst Sind), recognized as Egyptian ; Kpd^arro^ 
(cf. Lat. ffrabafus), wap606\'/}f p6fi7}^.y as Mace- 
donian ; dyyapsdw (yet see /Esch. A gam. 282), yd'Ca, 
aapddXiop {■’8a\op)y as Persian ; dppa^thv as Phoenician ; 
peSi? (-5a) as Gallic or Celtic ; /3ouj/<Ss as Cyrenaic and 
Sicilian. Several of these words, however, had 
long before become naturalized in Greek. 

I V. But the element which most conspicuously 
distinguishes the Gr. of the NT is the Religious 
Element. Here we come to the very centre and 
soul of our subject. For the NT language is no 
mere medley of miscellaneous linguistic sur- 
vivals, no mechanical mingling of diverse in- 
gredients; its vitality resides in the spirit that 
quickens it. This discloses itself on every page. 
It ushers a reader into a new realm of thought, 
and introduces him to a new type of life. Both 
had their natural effect on the speech of the first 
believers. Yet just because the essence of the 
language consists in its new spirit, it escapes 
anatomical dissection. It is as pervasive as rhe 
atmosphere, but as intangible as a perfume. 
Hence it is most inadequately exhibited by any 
catalogue of specifications. The few particulars 
that can here be set down will serve, at the best, 
as mere suggestions of its character. 

{A) The religious element in its Lexical aspects. 
Many of the NT words denoting concrete objects 
or external institutions and relations ^vere in- 
herited from Judaism, and have been illustrated 
. under 11, A. a and b above. We %vili here, there- 
fore, confine ourselves mainly to those of a more 
i internal or spiritual character, 
i a* The words wholly new are, from the nature 
of the case, comparatively few, and any list of 
them that may be attempted is subject to doubt 
and revision by reason of present imperfect know- 
ledge. But among the more distinctive the following 
may perhaps be mentioned : dyadoiroua^ alcrxpoKepBQSi 
dKardKpLToSy dXlcryyjpLaf dpaKatPdoj {-Kalpiacrisjf dpTip^ardla^ 
dvT^xpiCTTOs, dir^/cSuats, dweXeyiabs, alrroKardKptroSf 
d^iXdyaBos^ d(piXdpyvpoSf ^arroXoyeoif daL/j,opcd)87}s, 
8tKatoKpL(riag diXoyoSi 8i(^Krrjs, ^yKOfi^oo/j^i,, 
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ideXodfiTIcrKtaf eldoikoXarpia etc., iTLo^atos, irepooida- 
ffKaXecOg €vayjGXt(XTi/jSy eupeTddoroSf edTpocrwTeu)^ deooi- 
Sa/cros, ItydyyeXos, KaXodL8d(rKaXoSy KapdcoyvihcrrrjSf 
KaTadep/t'ri^ta, Xoyofiaxdo) dXLy^TriffTos 

{-maria), opBoiroBectj, d(pdaXpLodovXia, TXrjpotpopla, toXij- 
airXayxyc^, irpoaoiTok'riixTrrrj^ {-XripLTTeoj, -Xripxpla), 
wptaroKade^pla, avp^(ao7rote(o, avPKaK07ra$6(a, . avvKa- 
k:ou%6W, avvaTaopSw, a^v^vxos, (ppepaTrardw {-irdrrjs), 
«pmi6(a {-aibiaLs), xp'qaretopai, ^evdddeX^os, ^€v8aT6- 
rmXoj (and other compounds of i/'eu5o-). 

Lncoinparably more noteworch.^ are — 

The Ne-w Meanings with which the new faith 
has freighted the old terms. 

A few of these meanings are of a technical or 
ritual character ; as, dSeX^os of fellow- Christians, 
rd dprlrvTOP (riJTros), dToaroXij (-Xos, in the official 
sense), d/>xa4 ^^ovaiai, eto. of angels, ^dimafia, 
yX&aaa oi the ‘gift of tongues,’ SictE'om, iKKXrjaia 
|cf. iKXeKTol, kX-titoI), eV/cr/coTTos, e^ayyiXiOP (-Xto’r'^s), 
lepeis of Christians, TrapddeLaos (2 Co 12^), o irapd- 
KXrjToSf Tpoc()riTGTL}(i3 {-(p^rris) of a Christian function 
(cf. II, A, b, above), 6 xpt<rr6s. 

But the aggregate influence of Christianity is 
shown in modifying, more or less, the mass of the 
NT vocabulary. It has elevated, spiritualized, 
transfigured words previously current. It has set 
old terms in new relations. It has added lustre to 
conceptions already radiant. It has made sub- 
stantial, and clothed with divine majesty, ex- 
pressions embodying the instinctive judgments 
and aspirations of men. Its transforming power, 
being diffused and a matter of degree, cannot (as 
has been already said) be adequately exhibited in 
isolated particulars. The attempt, furthermore, 
to illustrate it would require space not here at 
command. Only a few terms, therefore, will be 
set down, the study of which, it is believed, will 
more than verify the statements just made : such 
words as dydir'^, elpiffpi], wlarcSf avpeldTiais, atarripla, 
xdpis are monuments of its power to raise language 
to a new level. XV'ords of secular reference like 
Kdapos, of national application like oi dyioty d Xads 
rod deov (He 4^), Tcrpa?;X (Ro 9®), of everyday life 
like 656s, irayls, it poaKoppa^ (popriop, eveii the 
component parts of man’s being — crdp^, 

Tvevpa, take on an ethical significance, of which 
in this last case the later philosophic use furnishes 
but a foregleam. A servile word like Ta7reLPo4>poadP7j 
is ennobled; a term like aravpos, suggestive of 
infamy, is crowmed with a halo of glory. The 
emphasis given to other words has made them the 
cardinal terms of doctrinal discussion through the 
Christian centuries ; witness diKaidca and its cog- 
nates, drroXdrpctjaLS, drrc&Xeia, imarpi^eadaL, ^pyoo, 
ddvaros, perdpoia, etc. 

{B) Even the Grammatical influence of the new 
religious thought bears witness to its fertilizing 
power. Take as an instance mare-v(a with its half 
a dozen different constructions in the NT (viz, 
absol. ; with the dat. ; with els and the accus. ; 
with M and the accus. or the dat. ; with iv and 
the dat. ; with an object accus.). ’EXTrf^a;^, hpo- 
XcyeXv, and other words experienced a similar 
enlargement of construction under Christian con- 
ceptions (see A. Buttmann, Gram, of NT Greek, 

§ 133, 4 sq,, Eng. tr. p. 173 ff'.); and the wealth 
of suggestion made to reside in_ such phrases as 

Xpiartp, ip Kvpicf, is full of instruction (cf. G. A. 
Deissmann, Die neutest. Formal Hn Christo Jesu^ 
untersucht, Marburg, 1892), 

V. But the circumstance that the NT forms a 
body of literature having its own distinct linguistic 
peculiarities, must not make us overlook the fact 
that it contains within itself considerable diversities 
of language as well as of style. The uniqueness 
of the volume, and the practice of using it as the 
one authoritative source and test of Christian 
truth, tend to make us isolate it unhistorically 


from the literature that immediately preceded and 
followed it, and, on the other hand, to unify it 
unwarrantably. It is a library comprising the 
works of, perhaps, ten or more different autliors 
The statement that ‘they all use the same lan- 
guage ’ requires at once the qualification ‘ but they 
■do not all use it in the same way.’ . The first- three 
Gospels, for instance, with ail their indications . of 
a common basis, exhibit in their present form 
indnbitahle marks of the mdividuaiity of their 
several authors. The frequent use of rare {dirh rare 
— some 90 times), i) ^aaiXeia twp o^papusp {some 33 
times), IVa {Sirws) vXripwdy {rh prjdiv, etc., some 12 
times), 6 Trar-^p 6 iv (rots) otipapols or 6 o6pdwos(20 times), 
TTpoffipxeadaL (51 times), awdyeip (24 times), dpax^pelv 
(10 times), etc., mark distinctly the personality of 
Matthew. The use of eiSds (some two score times), 
of the pictorial participle, of diminutives and 
Latinisms, and, notwithstanding Ms terseness, a 
proneness to emphasize by the repetition of 
equivalent phrases {a.g, 5ia7ra>'r6s pvktBs Kal ijpipas, 
5®; iaai0£p iK rijs Kapdias, 7 ^^ ; pvp ip rip Kaip^ ro&np, 
10®®; a'^pepop ra&rrj pvktL, 14®®), etc., are some 
of the traits that characterize no less distinctly 
the second Evangelist. A comparison of the sec- 
tions common to Luke with the other two shows 
the distinctively literary cast of his phraseology. 
The identity of topic but throws the difference in 
language into greater relief. He distinguishes 
himself from the other Synoptists by his fondness 
for infinitives (ip ry with the inf. 37 times, roO 
with the inf. 25 times), for Kal iyepero or iyivero Bi 
(43 times), Bh Kal (29 times), Kal atjros (28 times), atip 
(25 times), rropedopat (50 times), Biroarpicpeip (22 
times), ipihmop (20 times), ’ipirpoadep (10 times). 
The strikingly Semitic complexion of his first 
chapter, and the variations between his language 
in the Gospel and in the Acts, are doubtless attrib- 
utable in large measure to his sources. The terms 
X 670 S, aKorla (<r/c 6 ros), (ali^pios), dX'i^deia, 

56^a, Kplais, Kdapos, paprvpica (-pfa), yivtbaKta, maredw, 
the phrases dp^p dp^ip, dpapriav yspvn^v^oL^ 
(toO) deoD (or TTPei^paros), eipac iK (roO Kdapov, etc.), 
i] iaxdri} 'qpi pa, 6 vids, 6 rrariip, ete., are at once 
recognized as characteristic of Jolin ; and not le.ss 
so are his short and simple sentences and their 
asyndetic collocation, his co-ordinateness and 
paraiieiism of construction (note direKpidT} Kal elTrep), 
his verbal reiterations, his Hebraisms (x^p} xa£pei 
3^®, viol ipcards 12®®, 6 vlbs rys dwwXdas 17^^), his 
emphatic demonstratives, his combined particles 
(Kairoiye, Bp^as pivToi), his weakened Xva, and 
especially his recurrent o5v, which often marks 
mere transition instead of logical sequence. 

The distinctive vocabulary of the creative Paul 
is too salient and well known to be dwelt upon : — 
his abstracts : dyadiaadPTj, dyibfadpi], dypBrrjs, d7rX6r7]s, 
dLKatoKpiala, BiKalooaLs, Bompii, ipipyeia, ipbrrjs, i^avd- 
arams, iTnirbdT^ais, ebaxrtpoo'dpuji, iKapdr'qs, IXap&rris, 
Katpbrris, KevoBo^ia, peBoBia, pcapoXoyia, d(pdaXpodovXta, 
ireToidriaiSy mdavoXoyia, Tnorris, rrpoaaywYh, aKXripbrTis, 
vioBeaia his compounds : d/cara/cdXi/Trros', dXdXrjros, 
dperapiXijfQS, dperaPOTiros, dpaToXoyrjros, dpeKdti^yTjros, 
dp£^€pe6P7jT0Sy dpe^LXPlaaros, duBpcairdpeaKos, dvrava- 
TrXiypQw, dwapacKevaaros, aTOKapadoKla, dTOp<pavi^iij, 
dTToroXpdta, iBeXoBpTjaKla, iirapapipunaKca, erepoBtSaa- 
KaXi(a, irepo^vyiij}, edTpoatarrect), Brjpiopaxiof, ladfvxos, 
dXiyS^vxos, Korra^pa^eBio, KaroTrrpl^opat,, Kepodo^la, 
KoappKpdnap, peraaxv/^^'^^t^^t dp6orroBia>, Trapetaipxopai, 
irpoepdpxopaL, TrpoaapaTrXTjpbca, avpmrovpyio}, avpinro- 
Kptpopai, iirepevTvyx<^v^ ; — his particles : dXXd pep- 
oupye, dpa odv, idv re ydp, iKrbs el prj, ov p6pop dk dXXb 
Kal, ri ydp . . , bpolws 56 Kal, birepeKirepLaaou, (haTepet, 
ds 8rt, Not less familiar are the characteristics 
of his style: — his long and sometimes involved 
sentences, his participial appendages and amplifi- 
cations, the irrepressible crowding of his tiioughts, 
Ms imperial disregard for niceties of construction 
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: la Ills ■ determination ' to '‘wreak Ms meaning on ^ 
■expression.’ ' 

Very different is the studied rhetorical period- 
icity of the writer to the Hebrews. The nature 
of Ms theme, indeed, leads Mm to nse many words 
and constructions found in the LXX ; but the j 
general air of his vocabulary, no less than of his i 
style, is literary. Keminiscences of classic phrase- 
ology meet us in his ws Ittos direlv and i}xadBv d(j) Sjv 
iVa^€j^. His varied use of particles — Hwcp, 
m06(TT^pf Kairrepf miroi, /xereTreira, re (re 7 d/)), and 
the aftectedly indefinite TTov (2®, #) — further attests 
Ills culture. So do the periphrastic phrases 
'KcLfL§dv6iv {i.q, TJ'eipap Aa/x^amF (yet cf. 

vTdfjLPTicnp X. 2 Ti 1®, XifjdT^p X. 2 P 1^, etc.), and such 
terms as alcrBrinfipiop, dirai^Yacr/xa, ^yyvos, IXe 7 xos, 
^^is, eh rb diTiPeK^s, irpoff^paro^, rpax^Xi^eLP^ xapaKriip, 
Still, he betrays conspicuously the later G-r. fond- 
ness for sonorous words (see p. 37 above); as, 
iyepeoLkbyriroSi (iXpJO/r€KX^^'^^\ dmrdXvroSf d/xerd^eros, 
dpacrravpiiay dvnmQicrTrfixL, d^apd^arosy d^o/xotoOcrdat, 
dvcrepfi'i^pevTOSy direxorayferyi), eitTreplcrraroSy KaraymL- 
^ecrdaiy fjuerpiairaOmv^ pLtcrOaTodocriay bpm}j.Q<ri(Xy ffvpem- 

isxLpTvpetPy etc. , bear witness. One of the noteworthy 
grammatical peculiarities of the Epistle is its use 
of the perfect tense as nearly tantamount to the 
aorist {e.g. IP'’'*^®; note the co-ordination of the 
two in the former passage), in accordance with 
the laxity of the late and less cultivated writers 
(cf. e.g. Rev 5^, S® etc.). 

In some respects the Ep. of James shares the 
characteristics of that to the Hebrews. In style, 
to be sure, it is very different : terse, abrupt, vivid, 
incisive, at times picturesque, not to say poetic. 
But its vocabulary exhibits a similar variety and 
amplitude; and m the skilful use of the Gr. 
language its author is inferior to no NT writer. 
Peculiar to him are the compounds dSid/cpxros, 
dKardcrraroSy dp^Xeos, direLpacrros, diro/cu^c*?, d^v(rT€pi(ay 
daifMOPidjbTjSy BapcLTifjiipbpoSy mKOTradlay Karidogat, vo/j,od4- 
T7)S, To\6<rwKwYXPQ$y <7i!)rb^p(aro^y x^vaobaKnUkLO^y the 
bookish terms dTrofTKlacrp^cLy jSpiJw, ^/n^pvToSj ipdXtoSy 

bfifios, TrapaXXay'^y pvTraplay rpoTi^, rpoxbSy 
rpv<pdc>>y and the pictorial dpe/jil^o}, aix^^n SL^vxoSy \ 
e^vpiireLa, dXoXi5||’w, cn^TTO), (pXoyi^oiy 0p^<r£rw, 

xaXLPay{}3ye(a, His Ep. contains some seventy words 
that are peculiar to him ; while the Ej). to the 
Heb., nearly three times as long, exceeds that 
number by scarcely one hundred ; and 1 P, nearly 
identical in length with James, falls short by some 
ten in the number of its peculiar terms. Some of 
James’s words, e.g, 'n-oX^crTrXa.yxvoSy xp^<^^^^f<^^dXioSy 
are thought to be of his own coinage. 

Jude, when its diminutive extent is considered, 
is quite as characteristic as James in its termin- 
ology. Such words and phrases as dTodtopi^cay 
dirratcrroSy iKToppeHcOy iTraywitopiai, iTratppi^fay /xe/x^£- 
fLOLpoSy irapetcrSdw, crmXds, (^diPOTrojptpbs, Tpb iraprbs 
rod almpoSf $avp,d^opres 'irp6<rcs)ir(iy sufficiently mark 
its individuality. 

The vocabulary of the Petrine Epistles presents 
the phenomenon that of the one hundred and 
twenty -one words found in them and nowhere else 
in the NT, only one (dirSdeffis) is common to both 
Epistles, while each Epistle exhibits about the same 
number of peculiar terms, — ^viz. the first some sixty- 
three, the second fifty-seven, while in length their 
relation is nearly seven to five. 

The Apocalypse, the most distinctly Hebraistic 
and Oriental specimen of literature m the NT,, 
owes its linguistic individuality not so much to its 
vocabulary— -although such words and phrases as 
^(X^rapia-fibsy bpdKoip (of the devil), eyxplc^f, 
prjXe0{i)y ijfdcapopy b $dv<iro$ h Be&repoSy 0€L(hdr}S, tb Iittl- 
■ KbVf KaTd0e}iay j Kfir^aipy KoXXobpioPy KpvarmXXtttdy i} 
kvfimK^ ifjiiioay p^cFovpdprgmy bwoxi . , . iKet, weXeicl^o), 
’jri}Tttjao0p9^’’os, rb mpiKbp. trrpiffndca, are 

_ tq it^s to 'its intrepid disregard of, the 


conventionalities of Gr. grammar, of which 6 
dirb 6 B)P mi b 'qv mi 6 epxo/xeFOS, dpd els lAacrros, 8h 
fivpidSes, bp^OLOP vlbp dpOpibirov, (ptov^ X4y(i}Vy q O'baly 
obat followed by the accusative ( 8 ^® 12 ^^), iBbSq poi 
KaXapos . . . X^yu)Py etc., are sjjecirnens ; and to 
them may be added a propensity to lapse into the 
use of the nominative, although this case is thus 
left suspended in mid-air (cf. F 2 ^® 3^^ 7^ 9^^ 
1412. 14 1911 ^^ I^g deviations from the ordinary laws 
of Greek construction are at times so bold and 
capricious as to start the query whether the work, 
in parts at least, is not the mechanical reproduction 
of an Aramaic original. 

The undeniable individuality of the several NT 
writers may put us on our guard against too confi- 
dently over-pressing slight variations in phrase- 
ology into proof of difierence in authorship or of 
substantial difference of thought. Changes in a 
writer’s vocabulary, even in his style, may be due 
to the topic treated, or the character and circum- 
stances of the persons addressed ; or may be 
nothing more than those varying mannerisms 
which temporarily bear sway with ail writers 
except the most practised. Bor example, it has 
been noticed (see W. H. Simcox, The Writers of 
the Neiv Testament y p. 37) that Paul to express * in 
every thing ’ uses ip iraprl in the Epistles to the 
Thess. and Cor. (twelve times), but in the Pastoral 
Epistles ip wacrip (six [five] times), wdiile in that 
to the Phiiippians (4^^) he unites the two ; ip 
Traprl ml ep wacrip (cf. 2 Co IF), On the other 
hand, the similarities, even coincidences, in 
language to be noted at times in different 
NT writings (on comparing, for instance, the 
Pauline Epistles and 1 P, or 1 P and Ja, or the 
writings of Luke and the Ep. to the Heb.) present 
a problem which this is not the place to discuss. 
Suffice it here to say, that they suggest the early 

g owth of a distinctive religious terminology which 
L'gely became the common possession of the 
brotherhood of believers ; and remind us also that 
not aU the reciprocal influence of the Christian 
leaders upon one another \vas exerted through 
their writings. Moreover, as well coincidences as 
differences in vocabulary may admonish us afresh 
that NT Greek is not an isolated language, but can 
lie correctly appreciated only by being studied in 
its relation to the written and spoken Greek of the 
apostolic period. 

YI. Problems, — It has been intimated more 
than once already in the course of this article that 
considerable ignorance still exists respecting sundry 
details belonging to the NT language. This ignor- 
ance should not be exaggerated. It is not such as 
to throw uncertainty over the general tenor of 
biblical teaching. Nevertheless, the student and 
the Christian are alike concerned in its removal. 
The frank recognition of it is an indispensable 
preliminary to the patient study and research by 
which alone it can be diminished. Over and above 
matters clouded in uncertainty by reason of our 
scanty historical knowledge — such, as ‘baptism 
for the dead’ (1 Co 15^^), ‘the gift of tongues’ 
(1 Co 14, etc.), the apostle’s ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
(2 Co 12 ^), etc. — there are points both oi! lexico- 
graphy and of grammar respecting which unMimity 
has not yet been reached by leading expositors, 

; and which consequently appeal invitingly to the 
enterprising student. 

Among the former may be enumerated dpvayp6% 
(Ph 2®; how far, if at all, is the distinction 
between verbal nouns in -/xa, -/txos, and -crtsf obHter- 
, ated or obscured in NT Greek ?), t^p dpx'bv (Jn 8 ‘^), 
ip^ptfidopat (Mk F^, Jn IF® etc.), i^ovc-ta (1 Co II^®), 
irepd^TTipa (1 P 3®^), iiri^aXdjp (Mk 14^®), impbanoi 
(Mt 0^^, Lk IF), evTreplcrrcLTos! (He 12 ^), mro^rTpL^opai 
(2 Co 3^), ice(paXib(x3 (Mk 12 ‘^), KCKrptKbs (H< 9 ^) bdbp 
voieip fox bSoTToteiPy Mk 2 ^), irapapvtap^p fH*™ 2 ^), 
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irpoex6/i€^a (Ro 3®), <rvikdBes { J Tide crvvaXl^ofjLai 

(Ac 1'^ etQ,)i ffvvKplPOpres {1 Co 2^®), TpoTTjs diro(rKia(r/jt,a 
|Ja R'^), rpox^s yevdffms (Ja 3®). Further, what is 
the distinction, or how far is it regarded by the 
NT writers, between dXXas and ireposie.^. Gal 1®**), 
8od\ofjL(u and diXca {e.g. Mt P®), €l/iil and Birdpxot 
Ph 2®), etc. ? How far do the uses of €h and tV tend 
to approximate, and the diiference in the classics 
between the several cases after prepositions 
TTpos) grow indistinct ? Does els t6 with the infin. 
always express purpose? What is the difference 
between dye and etirep ? Is olotl ever equivalent to 
the simple /or? Is Bn ever tantamount to the 
interrogative tvhy {Mk 9^^* -®), or does el introduce 
a direct question? Does Paul use the 1st pers. 
plur. of himself alone ? etc. etc. 

Turning to points more strictly grammatical, 
we may mention — the use and force of the article : 
how far (if at ail) does it deviate from the classic 
standard ? — with tols {e»g. Eph 2^^ 3®, Ac 2®®, 1 Ti 
P®) ; with voftos ; with Tveufia {dyiov) ; in such pas- 
sages as Ro 5*^ 3®®, 1 Ti 2^®. Is the classic law 
requiring an article before an attributive participle 
which folio\vs a definite antecedent rigorously 
observed (cf, 1 P 3^®‘ “®) ? Is there any difference 
in meaning between 6 6xXos TroXds and 6 TroXds 6xXos 
<cf. Jn 12®* and Mk 12®^) ? What is the diiference 
between aMs and ifcetyos in 2 Ti 2®® ? Are ai)roO, ; 
etc., used reflexively? Is B^ns ever a pron. of 
simple reference (Lq. Bs, cf. Mt 22® 18^®) ? What is 
the force of the genitive in the phrases diKaLoat/yr} 
0€ov (cf. .Ro P"^), TTiVns T'jycrou Xpto-rou (Ro 3®®)? 
Does dKoieiv (piavri^ differ in sense from <p(j)v^v dKo^jeiv 
(cf. Ac 9^-'^ 227-® 26^^ and see Buttmann, NT 
Grammar, §§ 132, 17 ; 144, 16} ? 

The matters above specified are called ^ problems,* 
because difference ot opinion about thein still 
exists in reputable commentaries ; although it may 
be questioned whether several of them have not 
been already disposed of in the judgment of 
scholars. To them may be added the stock exe- 
getical problems, such as Mt 6^®, Lk 12^® 18^, 
Ac 26®®^*, Ja 4®, 2 P P® ; together with more general 
questions, such as, What effect, if any, had amanu- 
enses on the style of the NT writings? What 
indications, if any, of the locality of their origin 
do the NT writings disclose ? W liat influence, if 
any, liad the Heb. parallelism in obliterating for 
the Jewish-Greek mind the delicate shades of 
difference between Gr. synonyms? What in- 
fluence, if any, had the use of Jewish manuals in 
producing agreement in the form or the employ- 
ment of OT passages? (Note the agreement in 
combined quotations, deviating in the same par- 
ticularvs from the LXX, which occur in Ro 9®®* ®® 
and 1 P 2®"® ; cf. Ro 12^® with He 10®®}. 

The uncertainties still cleaving to the NT 
language it is by no means over-sanguine to hope 
may be gradually, and in the end gi'eatly, reduced. 
Not a little help towards this result is yet to be 
drawn from the literary relics of the centuries 
immediately preceding aud following the Christian 
era. The more accurate editing and careful study i 
of these relics, wdiich is already engaging the efforts i 
of scholars, is yielding results which both justify 
and augment expectation. Particulars, individii- 
ajly slight, amount to a considerable gain in the 
aggregate. Meantime, noteworthy accessions to 
our knowledge of the language of the Alexand. 
and Gr. -Roman period have already come from the 
inscriptions, ana especially the papyri (some of 
them going back to the days of the Ptolemies), 
which the last few decades have unearthed, and 
which it may reasonably be hoped are but the first- 
fruits of a rich hai’vest of discovery. Resemblances 
in phraseology are instructive even where the 
intellectual and religious quality of the concen- 
tions cohered may be wddely dift'erent (ef. e,g, 


Oeov, Kdpios, a-ajrijp, as used of the Roman emperbrs, 
and in the vocabulary of the Stoics). Moreover, 
the unalterableness, and in many cases the definite 
date of many of these sources, lift their testimony 
above the suspicion of possible clerical modification 
from which the text of even our best extant NT 
MSS is not always quite free, 

VII. The Literature of our subject requires little space here. 
Suffice it to refer the reader to SchmiedeFs 8th ed. of Winer’s 
Grammatics, of which the first part (.Einleit, uTid Fonmnlehre, 
pp. 194) appeared in 1894, the second in 1S97, and where almost 
no publication of moment is left uninentioned. A careful review 
of Pt. i. by W. Schmid in the GGA, lS9o, No, 1, pp. 26-47, 
deserves also to be consulted. The comparison of the KT 
language with the later Gr. has been greatly facilitated by the 
last-named scholar’s elaborate work, Der Atticismus in seinen 
HauptDeHretern von Dionysius von Ualikamass bis mf den 
zweiten Fhilostmtus (vol, i. 1887, voi. ii. 1889, vol. iii. 1898, 
vol. iv. 1896, Index lS97)j by the treatise of William Schmidt, 
de Flami Josephi elomtione, etc., in Fleckeisen’s * Jahrbficher 
fiir clas.sische Philologie,* 20ter Supplementband (1894, pp. S45- 
550), by the Subsidia ad cognosoendum Grmcorum sermonem 
mdgarem e Fentatmchi versio7ie Alexandrina repetita of H. 
Anz in ‘ Dissertationes Philolog. Halenses,’ vol. xii. (1894) 
pp. 261-387, and by Q. A. Deissmann’s Bibelstudieti (Marburg, 
1895), which contains, pp. 67-168, an instructive study of the 
Gr. ot the LXX in the light of the results furnished by papyri 
and recently-discovered inscriptions ; supplemented in 1897 by 
Nem Bibelstudi&n ; new ed. in Eng. tr. by Grieve, 1900. 

Other noteworthy recent works dealing directly with the 
language of the NT are : Joseph Viteau, Etude sur le Grec du 
Nouveau Testament : Le Verbe ; Syntaxe des Propositions 
(pp. 240, 8”, Paris, 1893), especially convenient owing to the 
summary of NT peculiarities given at the close of every 
chapter ; particular attention is paid also to the usage of the 
LXX, which is made still more prominent in his Etude, etc. : 
Sujet, Compl&me'id et Attribut (pp. 248, Paris, 1896); F. Blass, 
Grammatih d. Neatest. Griechisch (pp. 329, 8% Gottingen, 1S96 ; 
Eng. tr. by Thackeray, 1898), which has the exceptional merit 
of recognizing the characteristics of the several writers, and 
of frequently noting variant readings from the MSS., and 
citing parallels from the Apostolic Fathers ; E. W, Burton, 
Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in NT Greek, 2nd ed. pp. 215, 
1893 ; H. A, A. Kennedy, Source of NT Greek, pp. 172, 1895 ; 
Dalman, Weyrte Jesu, 1898. 

Interesting light is thrown on sundry details also by Arnold 
Meyer, Jesa Mutterspn-aehe, pp. 176, Leipzig, 1896 ; and Edward 
Hicks, Traces of Gr, Pkilosopny and Rom, Law m the NT, pp. 
187, Lond. 1896. 

The multiplying of manuals of a popular character (Combe, 
Huddilston, Moulton) indicates a growing interest in the 
language, and emphasizes the demand for a new work by a 
master hand which shall combine the excellencies of the 
standard treatises of Winer and Buttmann, utilize the knowledge 
of the subject which has accumulated during the last thirty 
years or more, and furnish a student with a compact yet com- 
plete handbook.— [1897]. J, H. Thayer. 

LANTERN occurs only in Jn 18® * with lanterns 
and torches and weapons,* where it is the tr. of 
(pavds, a word which occurs only here in biblical 
Greek, and is not common elsewhere. That 
‘ torch * would be a more accurate rendering than 
‘ lantern ’ seems clear from Xenophon’s vrb <payod 
Tropedetrdai [Eep. Lac. v. 7). The word is formed 
directly from (palvta ‘to give li^ht.* The Eng. tr. 
is from Wyclif, ‘with Ian terms and brondis and 
armys,* who thus translates the Vuig. ‘cum laternis 
et facibus et armis,’ and all the versions follow 
with ‘ lanterns * (except Cov. who has * with cres- 
hettes, with lanternes, and with weapens *). ‘ Lan- 
tern * was formerly used with more freedom than 
now. Wyc. translates Jn 6®® ‘Sothli he was a 
lanterne orennynge and schynyn|^e* (Tind. ‘He 
was a burninge and a shyninge light*; Geneva, 
‘candle*), and Ps 119^®® ‘Lanterne to my feet thi 
woord ; and light to myn pathis’ (1388 ‘Thi word 
is a lanterne’) ; so Cov. ‘Thy worde is a lanterne 
unto my fete, and a light unto my patlies,* and 
this is the form in which the verse is quoted at 
the time; as, Tind. Expositions (Parker SocJ, 
p. 149; Ridley, Bmfc Declaration, 96, ‘by the 
lanterne of thy worde’; Knox, WorJcs, iii. 301, 

‘ The bryght lantarne to the fete of these that 
by nature walk© in darkenesse*; and Davenant, 
Fast Sermon (Fuller’s Life, p. 276). 

Trench in his NT Synonyms, p. 157 ff., endeavours to dia- 
tingui^ the five words and Kaykvati 
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but; lae ieems ' to have forgotten. fw 6 ?, ■ and 0 iyyoe mean 
‘light,* the former chiefl.y the light of the sun, the latter 
chiefly that of the moon. ^(a(rr%p is a luminary. Ay%vtff, he 
thinks, should always be translated ‘lamp,’ and ketfA^r^s ‘torch.’ 
These distinctions are valid, though it is not possible to ob- 
serve them invariably. How far the RV has done so may be 
seen from the following list 

<pas: is everywhere, ‘light ’ in AV and RV, except Ja AV 
and RV ‘ lights’ (‘the Father of lights,’ vSv tp^Tatv), Ac 1029 RV 
(‘he called for lights,’ in JVIk 1454 aV renders trp 6 S. r# 

i? 5 wf ‘at the fire,’ and in the par. ^passage Lk 2256 ‘by the fire,’ 
RV both * in the light of the fire ’ ; in Eph 59 edd. prefer o xapirk 
fwTosr for TR vou vtvtviJM&ros, whence RV ‘ the fruit of the 
light ’ for AV * the fruit of the Spirit.’ 

(poi^TVip is Might,* Rev 21^^, and in plu. ‘ lights,’ Ph 215, in both 
versions, with RVna * luminaries.* 

(jjayyejr occurs only in Mt 2429, Mk 1334, Lk 11S3, and both 
versions have ‘ light.’ 

kecfAixac h in AV translated ‘ lamp’ in Mt 25i* 3- 4< V. 8, and RV 
retains with marg, ‘torch,’ also in Rev 45, which RV retains 
without margin. In Rev 8io RV turns AV ‘ lamp ’ into ‘ torch,’ 
but retains AV ‘ torch ’ in Jn 183 and ‘ light ’ in Ac 20S. 

kOvvos has been translated ‘ lamp ' in RV in all its occurrences, 
but AV varies between ‘ candle ’ in Mt 51®, Mk 42i, Lk 8i6 Ii33. 36 
168 , Eev 1823 225; and ‘light’ in Mt 622 , Lk 1134 1235, jn 635, 
2 p 119, Rev 2123, J. Hastings. 


L10DIC3S1 (Aao5t/fk, Tiseh. and WH, as appears 
in K everywhere,^ and in B Col 2^, Rev^ 1^^ 3^^ : 
Laodicia ox Laudicia oHqu in Latin Versions. B 
has AaooLKGia in Coi 4^®* ; so TR everywhere. 

AaodUeia is certainly the correct Greek form ; it is 
the practically universal form in Greek literature, 
Strabo, StepL Byz., Philos tratus, etc., also an 
inscription dated [dwd Aao5i]/ce£as A.D. 129.* The 
good Latin form is Laodicea, not Laodicia. The 
early Turkish form Ladhikf [compare Ladik, still 
used of the Pontic and Lycaonian cities] points 
to AaodUeLa, The forms AavdlKeia and Aaot/ceta 
occur later). — Laodicea, distinguished from other 
cities of the same name as ivl rep Ad/c<p, or ad 
Lyciim, was founded probably by Antioclius il. 
Tneos, B.c. 261-246, and named after his wife 
Laodike, It w’as placed on a spur of the low hills 
fringing the Lycos valley on the south, about 2 
miles south from the river. It is close to the 
station Gonjelli on the Ottoman Railway, and 
the branch line to Denizli runs up the valley of the 
little river Asopos, close to the western gates of 
the city. It was distant only 6 miles from Hiera- 
polis, and 11 from Colossse (Col 4^®* Behind the 
hills to the south, only a few miles away from the 
city, rises the great range of Alount Salbakos 
(BabaBagh), and to the south-east Mount Kadinos 
OChonas Bagh), both reaching to the height of 
about 8000 ft. above the sea, while the city is 
only about 800 or 900' ft. above the sea. Before 
I.aodicea was founded, the chief town or village of 
tins part of the valley was certainly situated at 
Benizli, 6 miles south, close under Salhakos, where 
the natural water-supply was extraordinarily 
abundant ; and after Laodicea decayed, about the 
end of the 11th cent., Benizli again took its place 
as the chief city of the whole vaUey.J Laodicea 
was dependent for its water on an aqueduct whose 
maintenance required more skill and prudence 
than could be applied in the 12th cent. It has 
ever since been called Eski-Hissar, Uhe Old 
Portress/ as distingnished from the modern city 
Benizli, * Pull of Waters.’ 

The site of Laodicea is now utterly deserted. 
The ruins are not conspicuous or imposing ; the 
site has been rifled to build and repair Benizli^ 
and in recent years much injury has thus been 
done to the old city. 

The city Laodicea 'was founded to he a garrison 
and centre of Seleucid power in the country, and 

* See quotations Cities and Bish, of Fhr. i, pp. 32, 37, 88, 44, 
17, 54. The form Aotchixice,? occurs chiefly in the genitive case, 
m which the accent of falls on the same syllable as 

that of AetodiXias. 

t Ojp. cit. p. 26. Ladhik implies a-a , original not 

- /A'sWSWiSi.'’ ' . ■ 

I Op. '(Jit. p. 201, ' ' 


population was selected and planted there likely 
to be loyal to the Seleucid kings. Hence there are 
some traces of a Syrian element in the population.* 
Jews also formed part of the citizens ; these may 
have been brought there by the founder, or been 
settled there by Antioclius the Great towards B.c. 
200, when he sent 2000 J eivish ■ families from 
Ba%ionia to the cities of Phrygia and Lydia 
(Josephus, Ant. xii. iii. 4).t In B.c. 62 Flaccus, the 
governor of the province Asia, refused to let .the 
money which was regularly sent to Jerusalem by 
the Jews go out of the country, because he feared 
that the loss of specie might be dangerous. At 
Laodicea, by the governor’s orders, 20 pounds 
weight of gold, which had been collected oy the 
Jews, was seized ; and at Apameia 100 pounds 
weight (Cicero, pro Macco, 68). A letter of the 
Laodicean magistrates is preserved by Josephus 
[Ant. XIV. X. 20), promising to obey the Roman 
orders, and grant full religious freedom to the 
Jews, 

Laodicea was a small city until after the Roman 
period had begun ; then it rapidly became great 
and rich. Bestroyed by an earthquake in A.D. 60, 
it disdained to seek help from the liberality of the 
Emperors, as many of the greatest cities of Asia 
had done J propriis opibus revaluU (Tacitus, Ann, 
xiv. 27). Hence its boast, Rev 3^^ ‘ I am rich, and 
have gotten riches, and have need of nothing.’ It 
was renowmed for the beautiful glossy black wool 
of its sheep, and carried on a great trade in 
garments manufactured from this wool. Owing 
to its central position at the point where the great 
trade-route from the East was joined by several 
branch-roads, and its importance as chief city of 
the Cibyratic eonmutus, to which, at stated inter- 
vals, the people of many cities and a large district 
flocked, it became a centre of banking and financial 
transactions; and Cicero intended to cash there 
his bills of exchange [Ep. ad Earn. iii. 5. 4). Hence 
Rev 3^® ‘ I counsel thee (not to take the gold of thy 
bankers, but) to buy of me gold refined by fire, 
and (not the glossy black garments made in the 
ciW, but) white garments.’ 

Laodicea was not far east of the temple of 
Men Karou, connected with which was a famous 
school of medicine in the century immediately 
before and after Christ. There was an article 
called ‘ Phrygian Powder,’ used to cure weakness 
of the eyes ; it is very probable that this was 
made at Laodicea. J Hence ' I counsel thee (not to 
use thy ‘Phrygian Powder,’ but) to buy of me 
eyesalve to anoint thine eyes that thou mayst 
see ’ (Rev 3^®). 

Very little is known about the history of 
Christianity in Laodicea. Timothy, Ma.rk, and 
above all Epaphras (Col 1’'), are likely to have been 
first instrumental in spreading the new religion in 
the Lycos valley; after them came Philip the 
Apostle, and (according to late tradition) John. 
Archippus, Hymphas (Col 4^®), and Biotrephes 
(3 Jn®), are named by untrustworthy tradition as 
the first bishops of Laodicea. Sagaris, a bishop of 
Laodicea, died a martyr about A,D. 166. Sisinnius, 
a bishop, and Artemon a presbyter, under Bio- 
cletian, are mentioned in the Acta B, Artemonu 
(Oct, 8), a late and poor production. § Pew Chris- 
tian inscriptions are known. Laodicea was repre- 
sented by its bishop Noiinechios at the Council of 
Nicsea, a.D. 325; and a council was held in the 
city about 344-363. It was the leading bishopric 

^ Oi?, c|{. p. 33. 

f On the history of the Phrygian Jews (who seem to have 
been far more numerous in Apameia and Central Phrygia than 
in Laodicea) see op, cit. pt. ii. ch. xv. 

t So the famous Polemon of Laodicea was called ‘ th« 
Phrygian ’ by his admirer Ilerodes Atticus, op. cit. pp. 44, 62. 

§ Other martyrs at Laodicea, op. cit. pt. ii. pp. 494, 512 
Add Trophimus and Thallns, Acta Sanct., llth March. 
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of Phrygia tliroughoiit the Christian period. The 
subscripthm at the end of 1 Ti, iypdtpT} dwb AaodiKeias, 
has no authority, and is certainly false. The 
Epistle called ^ iK AaodiKelas (Col 4^®) is perhaps the 
existing Epistle to the Ephesians (wh. see). The 
so-called Epistola ad Laodicenses is a late and 
worthless forgery. St. Paul himself had never 
visited the Lycos valley (Col 2^). 

Laodieea is ciassilied by NT writers under the 

S eographical name Asia. Zalin, however, and 
lass consider that St. Luke reckoned it, not 
under Asia, hut under Phrygia (see Lydia, against 
this, view). 

Litsratuhje. — M ost of what has been learned about Laodieea 
is collected by Eainsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia^ pt. i. 

1-83, 342 f.; pt- ii- pp. 512 ff., 542 ff., 785 f. Anderson in 
Journal of Hellenio Studies (1897), p. 404 £f., and Weber in 
Jahrbilck, des Arch. Instituts (1898), pt. i., supplement that 
work. Anion^ the older travellers Hamilton gives the best 
account; but Smith, Pococke, Chandler, Arundell, Fellows, 
Texier, are all worth reading. W. M. KaMSAY. 

LiLODICEANS {AaodtKdsy Latin Laodicenses) is 
the correct term for the people of Laodieea (Col 
4^®). AaodiKeds is the invariable form on coins. 
AaoBiKrjyds is used in the sense of ‘made in, or 
belonging to, Laodieea ’ ; and in Latin Laodlcenus 
also occasionally is used for a man of Laodieea. 

. W. M. Ramsay, 

LAPFIDOTH (nir?^ ‘torches,’ ‘flames,’ cf. Ex 
20^®; B Aa(p€iddl)d,AAa4)Ldd}d ). — Husband of Deborah, 
Jg 4'^. For the form of the name, with the fern, 
plur. ending -ojf A cL Naboth, Meremoth, Meraioth, 
Jeremoth, Mikloth ; prob. an intensive plur. (Kdnig, 
Syntax d. Heh. Spr, § 261), perhaps with a figura- 
tive meaning (Bottcher, Lehrhuch, § ll9a). Jewish 
commentators, e.g. D. Kimchi, Levi ben-Gershom, 
identify Lappidoth (‘flames’) with Barak (‘light- 
ning ’) ; so Hilliger, Das Deborah-lied p. 11 ; 
Wellh., Composition p. 223; Budde, Bicht. u. Sam. 
p. 69. Other Jewish interpretations explain that 
Deborah was ‘a woman of torches,’ i.e. made wicks 
for the sanctuary, or, ‘a woman of flames,’ refer- 
ring to the fiery or energetic character of her 
prophesying. These explanations are improbable. 

G. A. CooiCE. 

LAPWma.— See Hoopoe. 

LARGE.— Like Lat. largus, ‘large’ formerly 
expressed abundance rather than bulk. Its mean- 
ings in AV are ail practically obsolete, and are 
apt to be missed. 1. Spacious, of great extent, as 
Jg 18^® ‘When ye go, ye shall come unto a people 
secure, and to a large land’ (o::;; EY ; 

‘ and the land is large ’ ; lit. ‘ spacious on* both 
hands’); Neh 4^^ ‘The work is great and large, 
and we are separated upon the wall, one far from 
another’; Is 30-® ‘In that day shall thy cattle 
feed in large pastures’ ; Jer 22^“^ ‘I will build me 
a wide house and large chambers’ 

AYm ‘ through-aired chambers ’ ; BY ‘ spacious 
chambers’); Rev 21^® ‘And the citj^ lieth four- 
square, and the length is as large as the breadth ’ 
(KY ‘as great as the breadth’). Cf. Howell, 
Letters, I. i. 5, ‘ I pray God bless us botlij and 
send us, after this large Distance, a joyful meet- 
ing.’ 2. Unconfined, free, as 2 S 22^® yPs 18^® * He 
brought me forth also into a large place/ 
tr*^ ‘a large place,’ also in Ps 118®, Hos 4^®, but in 
Ps 31® ‘a large room,’ RY ‘ a large place’ ; except 
in Hos (where see Cheyne’s note), it is an expres-* 
sion denoting great prosperity. De Witt trans- 
lates Ps 18^^ ‘He brought me forth into room 
unconfined,’ and points out that the opposite is 
the ‘calamity,’ or ‘sore pressure ’of the previous 
verse) ; 2 Es 1^® ‘ I led you through the sea, and 
in the beginning gave you a large and safe pas- 
sage’ (plateas vobis in invio munitas exhibui, RY 
‘ where there was no path I made for you high- 


ways Cf., Mt 7^® Rhem.,. '‘Enter'' ye by' the, 
narrow gate, because brode',is the. gate, and large 
is, the way' that leadetli to perdition.’ . So Hall, 
Works, ii. 2, ‘None but a sonne of Aaron might .. 
ofler incense to God in the temple ; and not every 
sonne of Aaron, and not any one at all ,' seasons ; 
God is a God of order, and hates confusion no 
lesse than irreligion : albeit he hath not so straitned 
himself e under the Gospel!, as to tie his service 
to persons, or places, yet his choice is now no 
lesse curious because it is more large ; he ailowes 
none but the authorised, he authoriseth none but 
the worthy.’ Cf. also Shaks. As You Like It, II. 
vii. 48 — 

‘ I must have liberty 
Withal, as larg'e a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please ' ; 

and Hamlet, iv. iv. 36— 

* Sure, He, that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused.' 

3. Liberal in giving, only Mt ‘They gave 
large money unto the soldiers’ (Tindale’s tr., 
Gr. dpybpLa LKavd), This meaning was once very 
common. Thus Shaks. 2 Henry Yl. I. i. Ill — 

‘ the poor King Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leanness of his purse * ; 

and Dryden, Brit. Bed. i. 86 — 

* Large of his treasures, of a soul so great 
As fills and crowds his universal seat.’ 

In Gal 611 we have the nearest approximation to the modern 
use, *Ye see how large a letter I have written unto you with 
mine own hand.’ The 6r. is fer.xixois which ilV 

translates ‘with how large letters,’ introducing the modern 
meaning of ‘ large ’ unmistakably. Field {Otium Norv. iii 1 1 7), 
who calls the KV the only possible rendering, says, * St. Paul 
was a very indifferent penman, and when he did not employ an 
amanuensis, was obliged to write in very large and, probably, 
ill-shaped characters.’ He illustrates from Plutarch’s Cato: 

‘ In describing Oato’s method of educating his son, the historian 
tells us that he wrote histories for him with his own hand and 
in la/yge characters' yjip) xA fAsydkois yptt/iAtMttriv). The 
Eng. word recalls Milton’s So7inet ‘ New Forces of Conscience’— 

‘New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.’ 

The phrase ‘at large’ occurs Wis 19® ‘For they 
went at large like horses’ {kveiuqBr\aav, YuJg. de- 
paverunt [escam] ; RY ‘they roamed at large’); 
Sir 47^® ‘After him [David] rose up a wise son, 
and for his sake he dwelt at large’ [aarkhvaev iv 
TrXarvafjicp : Bissell explains, ‘ He was no more 
full of care for this and that; he gave up all 
to the management of his wise son.’ But Bali 
iQFBI, ‘Solomon enjoyed ease and freedom for 
David’s sake ’) ; 2 Mac 2®® ‘ To stand upon every 
point, and go^ over things at large, and to be 
curious in particulars, belongeth to the first author 
of the story ’ {irepi urdvrwv TroLelcrdai X6yov, RY ‘ to in- 
dulge in long discussions,’ RYrn ‘ to provide a place 
for discussions.’ Fritzsehe prefers the reading of 
codd. A and Y TrepiTrarov iroteic-Bai \6yojv, ‘ to make the 
round of matters’ ). Cf . Rhem. NT, p. 204 {Argument 
to John’s Gospel), ‘the intent of this evangelist 
writing after the other three, was, to omit the 
Aotes of Christ in Galilee, because the other three 
had written them at large; and to reporte his 
Actes done in lurie, which they had omitted.’ 

Largely, in the sense of freely, occurs in 1 Mac 
i 16^® ‘ when Simon and his sons had drunk largely’ 

! {ifiMaBr}, EY ‘ had drunk freely’ ; Bail and Bissell, 

[ ‘ were drunk,’ which is the only possible meaning). 
Cf. North’s Plutarch, ‘Alexander,’ p. 687, ‘Then 
did Alexander offer great presents unto the god, 
and gave money largely to the priests and ministers 
of the temple.’ 

Largeness occurs only 1 K 4P ‘And God gave 
Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart’ (a!? njfi), where the 
meaning is not, as now understood, a charitable 
disposition, but breadth of intellectnai interest, 
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the difference being dnej however, to the differ- 
ence between the' Hek and Eng. uses' of ‘heart.’' 
Tinis the marg. of the Geneva Bible (copied into 
t!ie Bishops’ Bible) explains the phrase, ‘able to 
comprehend all things,’ where the tr. is ‘a large 
heart.’ But it is probable that as first used by 
Wyciif the Eng. phrase meant liberality in giving, 
as the mai’g. note to the i38S ed. has ^largenesse 
of herte^ to spende in greet worscliip.’ Cf. Elyot, 
GomrnouTi ii. 104, ‘Crcesns, the riche king of 
Bidia , . . saide on a tyme to Cyrns, when he 
behelde Ms liberalitie, tliat siiche largenesse as 
he used shulde bringe hym in povertie, where, 
if he iysted, he mought accunmlate up treasure 
incomparable.’ J. Hastings. 

LASCIYIOUSHISS is the tr. in AV and EVof 
in Mk 7^, 2 Co Gal 5^^ Eph 4^^ 1 P 4», 
Jude \ The Gr. word is found also in Ko 13^®, 
where both versions have ‘ wantonness,’ and three 
times in 2 P, viz. 2^ TE iroWol i^aicoXovB'/icrovaLP 
ainrQv rais dwwXc/ais, AV ‘ many shall follow their 
pernicious ways,’ but edd. dcrt-Xyekts, whence EV 
‘ their lascivious doings’ ; 2’' iv dcre\jei(;t dmorTpotp'/i, 
AY ‘filthy conversation,’ EV ‘lascivious life’; 
and 2^® dcreXydaLs AV * through much wantonness,’ 
EV ‘by lasciviousness,’ In LXX <i(r^X7aa occurs 
only twice, Wis 14^® AV ‘ shameless unclean- 
ness,’ EV ‘ wantonness ’ ; and 3 Mac 2^® ‘ acts of 
impiety.’ 

The etymology of da-iXyeia has had a curious 
history. The derivation from a priv. and a 

Pisidian city, is still mentioned oy lexicographers, 
though it IS doubtful if it was for morality or 
immorality that that city was famous : Thayer- 
Grimm, ‘whose citizens excelled in strictness of 
morals ’ ; Trench, ^ ‘ whose inhabitants were in- 
famous for their vices.’ The favourite derivation 
is, however, a and a^Xyutf i.e, d4Xy(a to charm. But 
the use of the word in NT alone is sufficient to fix 
its meaning and to sho\y that ‘ lasciviousness ’ is 
too restricted and definite to cover it all. The 
meaning is absence of restraint, indecency ; and 
although that is generally regarded as shown in 
sensuality, there are passages, as Mk 7^ and 
1 P 4®, where sensuality is not yet in sight. In 
the latter passage, as Salmond points out, the 
writer begins with a general term (‘excesses’) 
sufficient to include unbridled conduct of all kinds, 
and then passes to particulars. Trench thinks 
‘ wantonness ’ the best rendering, ‘ standing as it 
does in a remarkable ethical connexion with 
dcr^X^eta, and having^ the same duplicity of mean- 
ing,’ ie. indecenw in general and sensuality in 
particular. See Trench, NT Synonyms^^ p. 54 ff., 
and Thayer, NT Greek Lex . , s.v. Tlie leading idea 
in the word is probably conduct that is shameless. 
It is thus joined with iropveitx, and dKaOcLpa-la in 2 Co 
12®^ and Gal 5^®, where voppela is a special form of 
impurity ; dmOapaia uncleanness' of any kind that 
may, however, be unseen; dariXyeta uncleanness 
that shocks public decency. See Lightfoot on 
Gal 5^® and 1 Th 2® (the latter in Notes on Epp. of 
St. Pauf p. 2p. It is remarkable that in all the 
places in which ‘lasciviousness’ is found it has 
been introduced by the AV translators. The 
earlier word is nearly always ‘ wantonness ’ (except 
in Wyc. and Ehem. following the Vulg. too closely 
and giving ‘lechery’ or ,* impurity ’ mostly). Bv 
has earned the mistake still further by changing 
> ‘ wantonness of 2 P into ‘ lasciviousness.* 

' J. Hastings. ’’ 

I4I.SE& (Advftta) is never mentioned by any 
ancient author except St. Luke; but in the 
‘hundred-citied’ Crete it is not strange that an 
unimportant town should be only once mentioned. 
.uLli^ia w^s heai Pair Havens (Ac 27®) ; and as ' 
, St. Paul’s ship lay for some considerable time in 


the Havens, it would be, necessary to purchase 
stores from the city, on which account it comes to 
be mentioned by the historian. The ruins of the 
city were examined in 1856 by the' Bev. G. Brown. 
They are about 5 miles east from the Havens, and 
1 mile east from Cape Leonda or Leona; and 
according to Mr, Brown are still called Adcfaia by 
the Cretan peasantry. This may probably be the 
Lisia mentioned in the Peutinger Tables as 16 
miles south from Gortyna. In an air line the 
distance on the map seems hardly more than 12 
miles ; hut in mountainous Crete the road may be 
16 miles. Mr. E. Falkener has published an old 
Venetian description of the island of Crete, which 
mentions in this neighbourhood a place Lapsea, 
with a ruined temple (Mr. Brown mentions two 
temples). 

Literature. — Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of SL Pmd^ 
3rd ed. p. 295 f. ; Falkener in Mmeum of Class. Antiq. (1852), 
P-287. W . M. EaMSAY. 

LASHJL A Adaa, E and Luc. Ad<ra), — Men- 
tioned only in Gn 10^®, as forming the boundary of 
the Canaanites towards the east. Jerome and 
Jerus. Targum identify with the famous hot 
springs of Callirrhoe in the Wddy Zerl^a Ma*in to 
the east of the Dead Sea ; but this appears to be 
too far to the north, and, as Dillmann remarks, we 
rather expect a situation on the w^est side of the 
Dead Sea or of the Ghdr. W ellh.. { JBDTh xxi. 
403 f.) would change into or i.e. Laish 
(Dan) on the northern boundary of Canaan ; but 
the boundary from north to south seems to have 
been sufficiently given in the words ‘from Zidon 
. , . to Gaza,’ and we expect a boimdary now in a 
new direction, namely, from west to east. One 
might think of the promontory el-Lisdn at the 
south end of the Dead Sea, but if this were in- 
tended, the art. would have been found, as 
in Jos 15®. J. A. Selbie. 

LASSHARON. — Amongst the kings subdued by 
Joshua, the MT (follow^ed by AV, EV) includes 
the king of Lassharon (AVm Sharon). In the 
Onomas. {s. ‘Saron’) the name Sharon is applied 
to the region between Tabor and the Lake of 
Tiberias, stated to be ‘still called Sarona.’ The 
name Sar6na is at the present day applied to a 
ruin on this plateau, which is a possible site for 
Lassharon {SWF vol. i. sheet vi,). Sarona is 
mentioned on the list of Thothmes iii. See 
Palestine. 

The text of Jos 12^® appears to be in some dis- 
order. While MT has “fife pen B of the 
LXX has paertX^tt rrjs ’ApA/c (A simply ^acrtXea 
*A<l>iK)f where ’Apc6/c is doubtless a corruption of 
l^pdov. The Heb. text before B would thus appear 
to have been ‘king of Aphek in 

Sharon,’ the Sharon being not the plain of that 
name on the coast, but the district in Galilee 
above mentioned (so Dillm. on Jos 12^® ; cf, Wellh. 
Bam. p. 55). C. E. Conbek. 

LASTHEHES {Aaaddvt}s)y an officer of high rank 
under Demetrius II, Nikator. He bears the honor- 
ary titles of ‘kinsman’ {avyyov-tis 1 Mac and 
* father’ {irar'jp ib. IP®) of the king, the former not 
necessarily implying near relationship to Demetrius 
(cf, I Mac 10®®), and the latter pointing to his 
superior age, and to the advice (cf. Gn 45® of 
Joseph) and protection which he afi'orded to the 
young prince {cf. Eawlinson and Zockler). Himsel f 
a Cretan, he raised a body of Cretan mercenaries, 
and enabled Demetrius to land in Cilicia, and 
wrest the throne of Syria from Alexander Baias 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 3, cf. 1 Mac 10®’). From the 
new^ king Lasthenes seems to have received some 
official position, possibly that of governor of Coele- 
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Syria (cl. 1 Mac 10®®). ■ Hence wlien Demetrius 
was endeavouring to make terms with Jonathan 
the Maccabsean, he wrote to Lasthenes in favour 
of the Jews, and forwarded a copy of his ietter to 
the J ewish prince (1 Mac Jos. Ant. xill. iv, 

9). It is probable that Lasthenes was the powerful 
favourite, who, by encouraging the luxury and 
tyranny of Demetrius, eventually brought about 
his overthrow by Tryphon (Diod. xxxiii. 4, and 
Vales.' foe.}, ^ ; H. A. White. ' 

LMCHEf <£$).— The word refers to the 

leather thongs used for tying on sandals. (See 
Dress, voL i. p. 62,7*^). In Gn 14®® Abram tells 
the king of Sodom that he had taken an oath 
that he would not accept at his hands ‘from 
a thread to a shoe-latchet’ a^np), Le. 

nothing of his most worthless possessions, much 
less anything of value. In Is 6^ it is stated that 
the army to be brought from afar against dis- 
obedient Israel would be of such disciplined ener^ 
that no loose mnlles or broken latchets would be 
seen in it. John the Baptist indicates his relation- 
ship of inferiority by saying that he is unworthy 
to loose the latchet of the shoes of Christ (Mk 1% 
Lk 3^®, Jn 1®^). Among Orientals everything con- 
nected with the feet and shoes is defiled and 
debasing, and the stooping to unfasten the dusty 
latchet is the most insignificant item in such 
service. G. M. Mackie. 

LATIN.-~In Jn 19®® (Lk 23®® inferior text) it is 
stated that the inscription on the tablet placed upon 
the cross by Pilate * was written in Hebrew, and in 
Latin, and in Greek.’ There seems to be no clear 
evidence that the affixing of such a tablet to the 
cross was a legal requirement, or even the ordinary 
usage. But a tablet or placard announcing a 
criminal’s offence was often carried before him on 
his way to execution, or hung about his neck, and 
sometimes he was preceded by a herald proclaim- 
ing his crime (cf. Sueton. Calig. 32, Domit, 10 ; 
Dion Cass. Octav. 54. 3. 7 ; Euseb. EE 5. 1. 44 ; 
Mishna, Sanhedr. 1, 10. 6). Inscriptions and 
proclamations in two or more languages were not 
uncommon (see Jos. Ant. Xiv. x. 2, 3, xii. 5). The 
tablets set up in the temple at Jems, forbidding 
any foreigner on pain of death to enter the Holy 
Place, were some in Latin, some in Greek; Jos. 
BJ V. V. 2, VI. ii. 4 (one of the latter, unearthed 
about twenty-five years ago by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, is reproduced and described in the Emm 
ArcMologique for 1872, p. 214 if.; cf. PEP, Twenty- 
one Year^ Work, p. 167 f.). Although Greek 
formed a part of the training of every educated 
Homan, and was the widest medium of communi- 
cation even in Palestine, yet Latin was especially 
employed as the legal, official, and military lan- 
guage, and Homan pride was disposed to be ten- 
acious of it in intercourse with provincials (see 
Val. Max. 2. 2. 2; Dion Cass. 57, 15. 3). The 
emperor Claudius, for example, who was fond of 
Greek learning, and an adept in the^ use of the 
language (Sueton. Claud. 42), deprived a pro- 
minent Greek of Homan citizenship for ignorance 
of Latin {ibid. 16). Abundant reff, may be found 
in Mayor’s note on Juvenal, xv. 110. 

Bespectii^ the influence of Latin upon the later 
fSrxeek, see hAmvAm OF THE New Testament, ■ 

J. H. Thayer. 

LITIM VIRSIOHS, THE OLD.*— Among those 

* Abbreviations used in this article 

0L=01d Latin Version (or Versions). 

AreMv.- Archie filr mdnisch^ Leadkographie, ed. by E. 
Wolfflin. 

C8EL- Corpus Scriptortm Ecaledmtimrum hatkiorum, 
pnK under auspices of Vienna Academy. 

Q9A. =s Gottinguehe GeUhrte An^dgm, 


witnesses which are of primary vrimportance f os 
determining the text of NT, and, in a modified 
sense, that of OT also, the early Lat, VSS occupy 
^ a foremost place. Hitherto, perhaps, their im 
portance has not been sufficiently recognized. Bbi 
the rapid developments in the science of textual 
criticism which this century has seen axe bringing 
more clearly into view their unique value. Thh 
consists mainly in their high antiquity, on the one 
hand, and their extraordinary' faithfulness' to ■ the 
text which they tr., on the otlier. The lasfc-namedi 
characteristic has never been disputed. As to the 
other, there is, at least, a general agreement that, 
at the latest, a Lat. tr. of the Bible already existed 
in the middle of the 3rd cent. a.d. ^ But this means 
much. The oldest Greek MSS which have, as yet, 
come down to us, cannot be dated further hack 
than the 4th cent. The great majority of them 
must be placed at a much later date. The^ early 
Lat. VSS, therefore, as extant in MSS or biblical 
quotations in the Fathers,^ su^Iy us with evidence 
prior to any contained in Gr. MSS. But this 
comparison must be made with caution. Other- 
wise it would only mislead. Our extant Gr. MSS, 
of course, witness to a text far earlier than the 
date of their own origin. The evidence of a 
version is only second-hand. And, besides, it is 
always more or less local, presenting uswith im- 
portant data for determining one particular type 
of text, but restricted as to the value of its general 
bearing. From another point of view, however, 
this limitation has advantages. The Mstory and 
character of the version must, of necessity, shed 
light upon the history of the Church in the definite 
area over which its influence has spread. And this 
is pre-eminently true of the Lat.' VSS. They are 
closely bound up with the origin and difiusion of 
Western Christianity. Through the influence of 
the Lat. Fathers they have, to a great extent, 
moulded its theological conceptions and its current- 
theological tei'ms. Finally, to the history of the 
Lat. language their contributions are invaluable ; 
for they preserve the late Lat. I’enderings of 
an extant Gr. original, using many varieties 
of synonyms, many abnormal constructions, and 
many strange formations, ail of which reveal 
the tendencies of the later language, and ^ fi> 
wdth more or less certainty particular dialectical 
variations. 

1. Name.— Tim name Old Latin is used here to 
denote the Lat. VS or VSS which existed previous 
to, or independent of, the great revision made by 
Jerome at the close of the 4th cent.'*’ The desig- 
nation is derived from the Lat. Fathers themselves, 
who speak of ‘ uetus editio,’ ‘antiqua interpre- 
tatio,’ ‘uetus transiatio,’ and the like. It seems 
time now to abandon the misleading term ‘Itala,’ 
or even * uetus I tala,’ to denote the pre-Hierony- 
mian type of text. For, as we shall see later, the 
name ‘Itala’ is most ambiguous, and forms the 
central point of one of the keenest controvepies 
which has ever arisen on this complicated subject. 
The expression ‘ Old Latin ’ makes no assumption, 
but simply states an admitted fact. Under this 
heading there might fall ‘mixed’ Lat. texts, in 
which OL and Vulg. readings are found side by 
side. As a rule, ho^wever, such texts have a Vulg. 

StvA. Bibl.-StudiaBMica, by Members of Uafv, of Oxford? 

4 vols. 

SK^TheologiscTie StudUn und Kritikm. 

T. u. B.^Tesete und Untersuchungen (Gebhardt aad Har- 
nack). 

ZwTh « Xeitsehrift fiir wissenschaftUche Theologie. 

* See Wordsworth, 6L Biblical Texts, i. p. xxx : * Oid-Latiu 
texts . . . mean all early Latin versions of the Bible which are 
not Hieronymian, of whatever date the MSS may be which 
contain them, or in whatever country they were current.* Is 
is surely refining too minutely when Sittl (Bursiaa-MiiOer** 
Jahresberiekt, vol. Ixviii. p. 249) asserts that T/ae tenn ‘ pre- 
Hieronymian * ought to be applied only to the biblical 
t?.on8 of the older FatheM. 
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base, and it is only when the OL element in them 
is of marked importance that they will he noticed 
helow (.see Vulgate). 

2. We have spoken above of the OL ‘ Version or 
Versions,^ This brings before us a much-debated 
question. Was there originally only a single tr. 
of the Scriptures into Lat., or 'were there several or 
many distinct versions*? Before discussing the 
points let us guard against certain misconceptions. 
Ho one has ever argued that ouQ iijpeoi OL text, 
whether of OT or NT, presents itself in the Lat. 
MSS or Fathers from the time of TertuUian on- 
wards, The most casual comparison of our exist- 
ing authorities disproves this at once. For while, 
as we shall find, both MSS and Fathers may be, 
with caution, classified by groups, even within 
those provisionalijr separate classes, a considerable 
amount of variation appears. Still greater and 
more distinct are the differences which seem to 
justify us in shading off those groups from one 
another.* That is to say, even those who main- 
tain that one original VS lies at the basis of all 
subsequent OL texts, are quite willing to admit the 
existence of various recensions of that version, made 
at different times and in different countries. In 
addition to this, it 'would be admitted on all sides 
that this assumed original tr. was by no means the 
work of one hand : that separate books were done 
into Lat. by separate translators, both in OT and 
in NT, and that some, in all probability, were tr'^ 
at a later date than others. But those scholars 
who adhere to the hypothesis of a smgle original 
version hold that, admitting many minor differences 
both in readings and renderings, there appears, 
through the complexi^ of variations, one funda- 
mental ground'vvork. While the various authorities 
seem to move on different lines through several 
verses, they return to an agreement sufficiently 
striking to demand the assumption of a common 
source, t Equally important names can be adduced 
in support of the opinion that there were, at least, 
several distinct OL versions. J And certainly, at 
first sight, there seems much to Justify the hypo- 
thesis. The same passage often appears in very 
different forms in tlie various MSS and Fathers. 
To gain some impression of these variations, we 
have only to turn to the formidable array of 
parallels froin MSS and Fathers given in such 
works as H. Linkers Studien ztir Italay% or Ziegler’s 
Die lat. Biheluhersetmingen vor Hieronymus. How 
is the question to be decided ? Quite naturally, an 
appeal has been made to the expressed opinions 
of the Lat. Fathers themselves, more especially 
Augustine and Jerome. And some passages in ' 
their writings seem to have a real connexion with 
the problem. Thus Aug. de Doctr. Christ, ii. 11 : 
*Qui scripturas ex Hebrsca lingua in Grajcam 
uerterunt numerari possunt, Latini autem inter- 
pretes nullo modo : ut enim cuique primis fidei 
temporibus in manus uenit codex Grsecus et ali- 
quantulum facultatis sibi utriusque iinguse habere 
uidebatur, ausus est interpretan.’ Two chapters 
further on, in the same treatise, he says : ‘ quoniaxn 
ct quae sit ipsa sententia quamplures interpretes 
pro sua quisque facuitate atque iudieio conantur 
eloqui, non apparet, nisi in ea lingua inspiciatur, 
quara interpretantur.’ }j He also speaks of an ‘ in- 
finita uarietas Latinorum interpretum,’ IT and uses 

* It must be noticed that we are not here separating differ- 
ences of reading from differences of rendering. See some im- 
portant remarks by Sanday, OL Bibl Texts, ii. p. xlii. 

t See, e.g., Eeuscb, Tiibing. Quartal-Schrift, 1862, p, 244 ff. ; 
Fntzsche m Herzog, Rm viii. p. m ff. ; Zimmer, SK, 1889, iL 
p, 331 ff, ; Haussleiter in Zahn’s Forschungen, iv, pp. 72, 73. 

t See, f.a., Kaulen, Gesch. d. Vulg. p. 107 ff, ; L. Ziegler, Lie 
lat. Bibeluhemtzungen, etc., Munich, 1879, p, 4ff. ; P. Corisen. 
Jahrbucherf. ^n-otest. Theol. 1881, p. 507 ff, 

§ Breslau, 1889. It bears only upon the Apocalypse. 

. , t Li> Doct Christ, ii. 13. ^ ; 

/if, ii.'.ri. 


many other similar expressions.^ It is quite evi- , | 
dent that Aug. believed in ,a large iiimiber of | 
separate OL versions.! 

In the 'writings of Jerome the facts are pre- 
sented somewhat differently. Tims, for example, 
in his Free/, in lib. Faralip. : ‘cum pro uarietate 
regionum diuersa ferantur exemplaria, et germana 
ilia antiquaque translatio corrupta sit, atque 
uiolata, nostri arbitrii putas aut e pluribus iudicare 
quid uerum sit aut nouum opus in ueteri opere 
cudere.’ And again, Epist. ad Damasum : ‘ si enirn 
Latinis exemplaribus fides est adhibenda, responde- 
ant quibus : tot sunt pfene quot codices.! Sin 
autem ueritas est queer enda de pluribus, cur non 
ad Gr^ecam originem reuertentes ea quos uel a 
uitiosis interpretibus male edita uel a prsesump- 
toribus imperitis emendata peruersius uel a librariis 
dormitantibus aut addita sunt aut mutata cor- 
rigimus?’ See also his Preef, in lib. Job. It 
seems as if, in the passages quoted, Jerome is 
thinking rather of separate and most corrupt re- 
censions or copies (exemplaria) of the tr“ than of 
several distinct versions. For in the first he con- 
trasts the ‘germana antiquaque translatio’ with 
the ‘diuersa exemplaria’ of it which have arisen 
through corruption and local variations. And he 
could scarcely speak of there being almost as many 
separate tr^® as there were MSS. On the other 
hand, many passages can be quoted from his writ- 
ings which give colour to the opposite hypothesis. 

So, e.g.f in his Preef. in Proverb, he talks of ‘ im- 
periti translatores ’ ; in Epist. IS. 21 of ‘interpre- 
tum uarietatem.’ § In what way can the apparent 
confusion of the evidence be harmonized ? Perhaps 
we are not justified in treating these statements of 
the Fathers as authoritative on the subject. There 
is much force in the ■words of Zahn ; |! ‘ It is a 
thoroughly short-sighted attempt to seek in the 
occasional utterances ... of a Jerome or an Augus- 
tine regarding the Latin Bible an answer to the 
questions -which bear on tbe date of its origin, the 
original unity or multiplicity of translators. These 
men -would not have kept back from us a definite 
tradition regarding the place, the time, the origin- 
ator of the version or versions, if they had pos- 
sessed such. . . . What they say has neither in 
form nor meaning the slightest resemblance to an 
historical tradition or an ancient report. It is 
rather the scanty result of a more or less intelli- 
gent view of the actual facts which they had before 
their eyes.’ We cannot, at least, be blind to the 
rhetorical exaggeration in the passages quoted. 
And it seems quite reasonable to suppose that 
Jerome and Aug. are simply putting forward their 
own hypotheses to account 'for the state of things 
which they find existing. Probably, they could 
give no more definite answer to the question before 
us than that which Jerome gave as to the use of 
Theodotion’s tr. of Daniel by the Church in place 
of the LXX : ‘ et hoe cur acciderit nescio ’ {Preef. 
in Dan.). It is along other lines that the problem 
must be approached. 

It has been already observed that a comparison 
of the extant OL texts, whether in MSS or Fathers, 
reveals clearly enough a large number of more or 
less important variations. These are of different 
kinds. Sometimes the variant consists in the use 

See the larg-e collection of quotations hearing on this point, 
from Aug., in Ziegler, op. dt. pp. 6-10. 

t Wiseman’s attempt (Essays on Various Subjects, i. p. 24 ff.' 
to show that ‘ interpretari ’ and its cognates can be used, and are 
used, by Aug., of recensions as well as translations, is now dis- 
credited even by defenders of the one-version theory, e.g. 
Fritzsohe, op. cit. p. 436. 

X * Of no passage is this judgment more true than of this actual 
sentence itself, which is hardly quoted in the same way in any 
three MSS’ (H. J. White in Scrivener’s Introduction, vol. ii 
p. 42. See also Wordsworth and White’s Vulgate, Ease. i. p. 2) 

§ See Ziegler, op. cit p. 13. 

i Gesch, a. NT Kannns. bd. i. n. 33. 
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of' a synonym ; sometimes it presupposes , a differ- 
ent mideriying Gr. .text: 'sometimes it shows 
another form of construction : sometimes it lies in 
an addition or omission, while, at times, it is merely 
an inversion of the order of words in a sentence, or 
a diflerence of spelling. One or two examples will 
make. our meaning clear. 


followed is found on almost every page of the OL 
versions of OT. The same cause would also he at , 
work ' in '■ NT. ' Add to this the '' careless,ness.yof 
scribes and the .independent efforts at translating, 
the original, either deliberately introduced into the 
text or gradually gliding into the text from the , 
margin, and we have causes which seem, at least. 


Matthew 


& (God. BoWensis). 

Et cum hi® natus esset 
in'bethlem iudseas in die- 
.'bus herodis . regis ecce 
magii ab oriente uener- 
unt hierosolima dicentes 
ubi est qui natus est 
rex iudseof uidimus enim 
stellam . . . Set autem 
rex herodes turbatus est 
et tota hierosolima cum 
eo. Et conuocatis omni- 
bus sacerdotibus et scri- 
bit plebis qumrit ab eis 
ubi nascitur. 


ffi(Ood. Vercellensis). 

Cum ergo natus esset 
Jesus in bethiem ciuit- 
ate iudsege in diebus 
herodis regis ecce magi 
ab oriente uenerunt 
hierosolyma dicentes ubi 
est qui natus est rex 
iudseorum uidimus enim 
stellam eius in orientem 
et uenimus adorare eum. 
Audiens autem herodes 
rex txirhatusest et omnis 
hierosolyma cum ipso. 
Et [congreg]auit omnes 
principes sacerdotum et 
scribas populi et interro- 
gabit ab eis ubi Christus 
nascitur. 


Exodus 


God. Wirceburgensis. God, Lugdunensis. 

Et audiuit ihs uocem Et cum audisset lesus 
popiili clamantium dixit clamorem populi claman- 
ad jMoysen uox pugnce tium, dixit ad Moysen : 
in castris auditur. Et non uox pugnce in castris 
dixit Moyses non est uox auditur. Et dixit Moy- 
deprincipumcumuirtute ses : non est de prineipi- 
sed nec uox de principum bus cum uirtute, sed nec 
fugje sed uocem prin- uox de principium fugm 
cipatus uini ludentium sed uocem principatus 
ego audio. Cumque uini ego audio. Cum- 
adpropinquasset castrm que adpropinquassent 
uidet uitulum et chores castras uident uitulum 
populi. Et iratus animo et chores populi : et iratus 
Moyses proiecitdemanib animo Moyses proiecit 
suis duas tabulas et com- de manibus suis duas 
minuit eas sub montem. tabulas et comminuit eas 
Et sumens uitulum quern sub montem. Et sumens 
fecerant combussit igni uitulum quern fecerant, 
et comminuit eum ininu- combussit eum igni et 
tatim et seminauit eum conteruiteumminutatim 
in aqua et potauit filios et seminauit eum in 
istranel. aqua, et potauit illud 

filios Istrahel. 

The above instances are taken entirely at random 
to give a general idea of the agreements and 
differences of the parallel texts. It must be said 
that in many passages the differences would be 
found to be far more considerable than in either of 
those above. Yet, as the total result of numerous 
comparisons of the various texts with each other, 
one is bound to admit, at least, the increasing pro- 
babOity of the conelussion that at the basis of all 
the types of text there is one original version which 
has determined, in great measure, the character of 
ail the subsequent revisions.* Eor surely the 
differences can be reasonably accounted for. In OT 
we know that at this time the MSS of the LXX 
were in a state of hopeless confusion— a confusion 
which had been intensified by the misuse of Origen^s 
critical signs. A proof of the mixture of Gr. texts 

* There are some books in whiGh two types of text seem far 
more marked, e.g. the Synoptic Gospels and Apoc. ; while in 
others, such as the Pauline Epp., there is a much closer 
resemblance between 5,11 types of text. This suggests one of 
the most important methods to be followed in investigating 
the OL Bible — that, namely, of treating each group of booirs 
separately, 
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6 (Cod. Veronensis). /(Cod. Brixianus)..' 

Cum ergo natus esset ■ Cum ergo natus .esset 
Jesus in bethlehem ciuit- Jesus in betlileem iude» 
atem iudeee in diebus in diebus herodis regis 
herodis regis . . . oriente ecce magi ab oriente ue- 
uenerunt in hierosoiy- nerunt hierosolyma di- 
ma dicentes ubi est qui centes, ubi est qui natus 
natus est rex iiidmorum est rex iudajorum uidi- 
uidimus enim stellam mus enim stellam eius 
illius in orientem et in orientem et uenimns 
uenimus adorare eum. adorare eum. Audiens 
Audiens autem rex He- autem herodes rex tur- 
rodis turbatus est et batus est et omnis hiero- 
omnes hierosolyma cum solyma cum illo. Et con- 
illo. Et congrega . . . gregauit omnes principes 
sacerdotum et scribas sacerdotum et scribas 
populi et interrogauit ab populi et requisiuit ab 
eis ubi Christus nas- eis ubi Christus nas* 
ceretur. ceretur. 

sufficient to explain the numerous variations.* As 
an instance of what was possible, the Psalter which 
Jerome had corrected according to the LXX was so 
corrupted by scribes in his own life-time that he 
was compelled to emend it a second time, t But 
after all, as Burkitt puts it : ^ * whether there were 
one or two independent versions is a compara- 
tively minor question in face of the undoubted 
fact that the independent versions ^vere few in 
number.’ 

3. The problem which is of paramount importance 
in this subject is, Can we trace the history of the 
version (or versions) ? For the sake of the subse- 
quent discussion we will here subjoin a list of the 
extant authorities for the OL Bible.§ 

Old Testament,— Cod.Lug- 
' dunensis [6th cent.]. At Lyons (MS 54). Gn 16^"^® 

171 -ia 193-29 2038-33 27-33^® 423a-ead Ex 1-7^® 

219-36 2523-261® Lv 1-18®® Nu, Dt, Jos, 

, Jg l-ll®i(?). Published as far as Dt 11^ by U. 
i Kobert, Pent, Versio Lat. Antiquissimaj etc. Paris, 

: 1881. Remaining part discovered by Delisle in 
' autumn of 1895. See ‘ Academy,’ Nov. 30th, 1895. 
For the romantic history of the MS, see the ‘ Avant- 
Propos ’ of Robert’s work. 2. Fragments in God. 
Ottobonianus, No. 66 [8th cent.]. In Vatican. 
Fragg. of Gn from ehs. 37, 38, 41, 46, 48-50; of 
Ex from chs. 10, 11, 16, 17, 23-27. Pub. by C, 
Vereelione in Varim lectiones Violg, etc. Tom, i. 
pp. 183 ff. 307 ff., Rome, 1860. 3. Cod. Wircebur- 

gensis [6th cent. ?]. Univ. Libr. of Wurzburg (IMS 
64a). Gn 362-7.14-24 4912-20 414-6 ^ Ex 227-^^® 25®®-26i3 
3213-38 3313-27 35i3„30i 392.40®®, Lv 42®-5® 

16-17. 22-27 gl-S. 6-13 117-9. 12-15, 22-S5. 27-47 1714„lg21 1931-20® 

2018. 20^212 235-®, Dt 28^“«® Pub. by E. 

Ranke, Par Palimpsest, Wircebw'gensmm^ Vienna. 
1871. 4. Cod. Monacensis [5th or '6th cent.]. Hof- 
Bibliothek at Munich (Lat. 6225). Ex 
1228-14^ 16i®-20® 31i®-337 36^®-40®®, Lv 3^7^4®5 IP®-!?® 
1417 „i 510 1818-20®, Nu 4®^-5® 7®7-7s 1120-12^-^ 29*^- 
30® 3P^-35® 36‘^-73^ Dt 22^-23^ 28^-®^ 30^«-S2® 

Pub. by L. Ziegler, Bruehstilcke einer mrhieron, 
i/bersetz, d. Pent, Munich, 1883. 5. fragg. of 

Genesis (25®®-28®), from a Lat. VS of the Qumst, of 

* See Wellhausen in Bleek’s JSinleitung in d. p. 595. 

f See P. Gorssen, Bpist. ad Galatas^ p. 3- 
, t O^Lat. amd Itala^ p. 5, 

, § Books marked with an asterisk the writer hag not had the 
opportunity of seeing. 
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Piiilo. ,. Pub. % . F. C. Conybeare, Expository 4th 
series,: ".vol. ' iv.' pp. 63 ff., 129^ ff. 6. Gn 
lo^-'^^in 'PctlimpsQstml^indobonensis^ pub., by J. 
Belslieim, 18S5. 

..' Mistorical Books.-— i, Kuth. .Cod. Complu- 
teHsis [9t!i cent.]. Univ. Libr. Madrid (MS 31). 
Pub. by , S. Berger, Textes Lat. inSd. de VAnc. 

, ' Paris, 1893,' 2. 'Jg5 'fr. Com. of Verecundus 
, in Vercellone. „,3.,Fragg. 'of Jg,, also 1, 2S and 
' i, 2 K,; being notes on margin of Cod. CotMcus 
[lOtli cent. ]. , "At Leon. Pub. from copy in 'Vatican 
by G. Vercellone, Yarim Lectiones, Tom. ii. The 
hitherto unknown Marginalia of Cod, Goth, have 
been, transcribed by Linke from the copy? ■ 
though not yet published. See Archw, viii. 2, 
pp. 311-12. ti* 1 S 2®“^^ from MS No. 2 at 
Einsiedeln [15th cent.]. Pub. by S. Berger, op. cit. 
5. Some verses of 1 and 2 S and 2 K from several 
Corbey and S. Germain MSS. Pub. by P. Sabatier, 
Bihlim'tim. . , , latinm Versiones, yoI. i. Paris, 
1751, 6. 1 S 91-8 1510-18, 2 S 229-3^ 1 K sn From 
two leaves at Magdeburg and Quedlinburg. 
First two Fragg. pub, by W. Schum, SK, 1876, 
p. 121 ff. All four by Weissbrodt, Index lectt. 
Brunsbergensist p. llfF. IK Pub. by 

A. Diining, Ein neues Fragm. d. QuedL Itala- 
Codex, 1888. 7. 2 S IQiS-lli^ [7th or 8th 

cent.]. Parchment leaves at Vienna. Pub. by 
J, Haupt, * Vetcris antehieron. oers. libr, II. Begum 
fragmenta . . . Vienna, 1877. 8. 1 S li^~2i® 3i®-4i8 
6S-15 921^107 1016-1113 1412-3^, 2 S 416-5*^6 1013-1118 IglS- 
144 i7is_ig9 cent.]. Palimpsest at Vienna. 
Pub. by J. Belsheim, *Palimpsestm Vindobonensis, 
1885. 9. {a) God, Corbeiensis, No. 7 (now MS. lat. 
11549). At Paris. Book of Esther. J Pub. by 
Sabatier, op. cit. (b) God. Yallicellanus, B. vii. 
Est 1-2. Pub. by Sabatier, by Tommasi, more 
accurately by Bianchini.§ (c) Cod. Pechianus. 
Fragg. of Est 3-end. Sabatier, (d) Cod. Lat. 
Monacens., 6239 [9th cent. ) Est. Pub. by J. BeL 
sheim, Libr os Tobice, ludit, Ester ... ex God. 
Monac., Trondhjem, 1893. {e) MS of Lyons, No. 
356. Beginning and conclusion of Est. Pub. by 
S, Berger, Notice, pp. 31-32. This ancient r^sumd 
of Esther also found in Cod. Complutensis, God. 
Casinensis, No. 35, Cod. Monac. 6225, Cod, 
Amhrosianns E. 26 inferior, of which second alone 
has been pub. {BiUioth. Casin. T. i. 1873). 

Poetical Books. — 1, (a) Fragment of Fieury. 
Job 403-8,11 Pub. by Sabatier, Tom. i. p. 904. See 
also Berger, HisL de la Tula. p. 86. (5) Fragg, of 

Job from margin of Cod. Gothims at Leon [10th 
cent.]. First few lines pub. by Berger, Notice, pp. 
21-22. 2. (a) Cod, Yeronensis. At Verona, Bo^ 
of Psalms. Pub. by Bianchini, Psalterium duplex 
cum Gantieis, in his Vindicim Canon. Script, 
Rome, 1740, (5) Cod. Sangermanensis. Lat. MS 
No. 11947. Bibliothhque nationale, Paris. Pub. 
by Sabatier, op. cit. Tom. 2. (c) Fragg. of OL 

Psalter in Palimpsests at Oarlsruhe. See F. Mone, 
* Lat ein. Messen, p. 40 ; also *De libris palimps, p. 
48, Carlsruhe, 1855. {d) Considerable extracts 

from OL Psalter in MozaraMc Liturgy (Migne, 
Patrol. Latina, T, 85). See Kaulen, Gesch. d. 
Vulg. p. 199 if. Gams, Kirchengesch. Spaniens, 
i p. 8611 Readings, fr. 4 Psaitt: Camutense, 
Oorbei^mse, Mediolanense, Coislinianum in Sabatier. 
See on OL Psalter generally,^ Lagarde, Probe 
eimr nmen Ausgabe der latein, tfhersetmng desA T% 

f See Mver, Ifi>tm m Meh. Tesd of Smrntel, pp, Ixxvii- 
l^xi; Wellhauseix in Bleek’s EmZeitung in a. ATK p. 
£? xv. pp. 666-8 refers 


% It should he stated ^at, in the OB Bihle, we have pot ap 
es^ti«, but oplyardsnm^ of Esther. See Berger, Notice, p. SX. 
I vxnavnm Canon. Seript. , Rome, 1740- 
I ?The contippoua text of Joh, puhl. as OL by Sabatier, is pot 
OL at all, hut a revisiop taken fwpp a Yiilg. MS and pub. by 
MartopayinJSrwsjmym. Opp. X 1, whence Sabatier derived li 
ItoiEanke, Fmmifmtu , , , AnteMmm.^ 1, p. IS, 


1885. See also H. Ehrensberger, Vetm 

(Tauberbiscliofsheim, 1887). 3. (a) God. No. 95%. 
Palimps. Imperial Library, Vienna. .Pr2^“4^3 197-f*^ 
Pub. by A. Vogel, Beitr. z. IlerstelL d.. alt. lat. 
Bibelubersetziing, Vienna, 1868. (b) Palimps. St. 

Paul in Lavaiit-thale, Carinthia. Pr 
17^3. Pub. by p. Mone, *De libr. palimps. (c) Cod. 
11 of St. Gail [8th cent.]. Fragg. of Pr, Ec, and 
Ca. Pub. by S. Berger, Notice, p. 23 ff. 
Marginal readings from Pr in MS, Lat. 11553. 
Biblioth. Nat., Paris. ' See Berger, Hist, de la Vulg. 
p. 65. (e) A few Fragg. of Pr in Sabatier, Torn. : 
kf Fragg. of Ec and Ca, disc, by Ainelli. , Still 
'unpnb. See Ziegler, Latein. Bibelubers. p. 107, n. 6. ' 

FROPBETICAL BOOKS.— Fragg. of a. Wein- 
garten MS at Fulda, Darmstadt, and Stuttgart 
[prob. 6th cent.]. Hos 4^3-1^ 5^- 7^6 ^3-i4 91-1? 12, 

portions of vv.3- rs 131. s I34_i42^ 524^58 

93-10^ Mic P-33 43-733, Ji 23-6 43-4* w-17^ j^n 114^ 
48, jEzk 1633-176 17'3.1S^‘ 2433-25^^ 26^3-27^ 27^’^-^® 

281-17 425. 6. 14 4322^449 4419-.452 459-23 472-15 4823-30^ Dn 

218-83 926_p)ib Pub. in full, with Appendix, by E. 
Ranke, Fragm, Vers, ... antehieron. Vienna, 
1868. His previous work, Fragm. Hos. Am. et 
Mich. Marburg, 1856, is included in that above 
named. So also Vogel’s Fraqg. of Ezek. from St. 
Paul in the Lavant-thal. Additional Fragg. of 
Prophets. Weingarten MS. Stuttgart. Am 7^3_ 
8^6, Ezk 188-17 2018-31 277-17 3326-30 346. 8-12^ Dn 
Pub. by E. Ranke, Fragm. Stutgardiana, 1888. 2. 
Cod. Wirceburgensis. Palimps. [prob, 6th cent.]. 
Univ. Libr. of Wurzburg (MS 64a). Hos li-2^3 
4i8-7b Jon 3^6-411, Is 291-30® 453M6ii, Jer 12i3-l3i- 
I416-18. pj-agg. of 15, 16, 17, 1818-20^ 206-7- ^-i®- n-i-^* is-is 
2P-2338 3516-37^^ 3823-40» 411-17, La 2i®-3"®, Ezk 24-*-2i 
26i®-27^ 3418-35® 3713-38 388-3® 403_42i8 45i-46® 4838*33^ 
Dn [Sus] 2-1® ii®-2® 31®"®® (including Oratio Azarim) 

86-91® 108-114 lpO-21* 23-25. 26-29. 81-33. 36-42 gjf ])raG.). 

Pub. by E. Ranke, Par Palimpsest. Wircebur- 
gensium, Vienna, i871.§ 3. Fragg. of Is and Jer 
discovered in a Bobbie Lectionary at Turin by G. 
Amelli. Still unpublished. See Ziegler, Die lat. 
Bibelubers. p. 105, n. 2. 4. Fragg. of Jerem. from 
Cod. Sangaliensis, No. 912. Pub. by Tischendorf, 
Mon. sacr. et prof. p. 231. More fully by F. C. 
Burkitt as Appendix to Old Latin and the Itala, 
p. 81 ff. Camb. 1896. 5. A few ‘Cantica’ from the 
Prophets in Sabatier, Tom. 2.11 Some * Can tica ’ 
•also published by Fleck, Wissenschaftliche Beise, 
Bd. ii. Aht. 3, p. 337 ff. See further, Hamann, 
Canticum Moysi, Jena, 1874, and Bianchini, Vindl 
dm, etc., who pub. 7 ‘ Cantica ’ fr. Verona MS of Ps. 

Apocrypha. — 1. Fourth ^Second] Esdras. Com- 
plete text ed. by Bensly and James, Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, ixi. 2, 1895. For particulars 
regarding MSS see the Introduction to the above, 
and also The Missing Fragment of the Fourth Book 
of Ezra, by R. L. Bensly, Camb. 1875. 2, Third 
[Firsf] Esdras. Two OL Texts. Ordinary Vulg. 
and another contained in MS Lat. Ill of Biblioth. 
Nat. at Paris (printed in Sabatier) ; in Mazarine 
MS 29 ; Douai 7 ; Vienna 1191 ; Madrid E. R. 8. 
Fragg. of another text in Lagarde, Septuaginta- 
Stmien, X892, Theil 2, fr. Lucca MS. 3. Tohit. 
OL version found in MSS Biblioth. Nat. lat. 6, 93, 
161, 11505, 11553 ; in Cod. Gothicus at Leon ; 

t Berger points o'ut that there are a vast number of variaiitg 
from the OL in Tulg. MSS of the Sapiential books, e.g. Paris 
MS, 11563, (footed above ; Bible of Thdodulfe ; MS No. 7 at Jletss. 

, t See a very important contribution by Oornill, jD<xs Buck 
des PrtypMtm Bzechiel, Proleg. pp. 26-35. Oornill denotes the 
Weingarten Fragg. by tv, the Wurzburg Palimps. by h {ssMerbi- 
potensis). Two new Fragg. of Weing., Ezk 337Ul^ Bn 1118-33^ 
pub. by P. Corssen, Kwei neue Fragmente, etc.., Berlin, 1809. 

§ This includes the Fragg. pub. by Munter, Fragm. Vere. 
AnUMeron. etc., Hafn. 1819. 

jj The Fragg. of the Prophets pub. from Lat. glosses in « 
palimps. at urotfca Ferrata, by J. Oozza, Borne, 1867, are not 
considered to be genuine OL even by Oozza himself. He 
supposes that they are a version made partly from the OL. 
but brought into strictest agreement with the Greek. 
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Cod. Cornpliitensis at Madrid j Bible of' Huesca 
fMuseo Arqueologico of Madrid) ; MS 6239 at 
Munich ; MS 7 at Metz ; E. 26 infer, of Ambrosian. 
Libr. ; Cod. Regio-Taticanus, No. 7. Of these, 
MSS 93, 11505, 11553 of Bibl. Nat. and Cod. 
Regio-Vat. have been pub. by Sabatier. Munich 
MS 6239, pub. by J. Belsheiin, Libros Tohim ... 
etc., Troncihjem, ■ 1893. 4. Judith, MSS ' Biblioth. ' 
Nat. lat. 6, 93, 11505, 11549, 11553 ; Cod. Gothieus 
at Leon ; Cod. Compiut. ; Bible of Huesca j Auctar. 

■ E. infra 2 of Bodleian ; Metz 7 ; Slunich, 6239. 
Of these, 93, 11505, 11549, 11553 of Bibl. Nat. have 
been pub. by, 'Sabatier. .Mun. MS 6239, pub., as 
above, by J. Belslielm. 5. Wisdom of tdolowion 
passed into Vulg. unrevised. See Lagarde, 
Mitthcilunge.n, i. 241-282, Gottingen, 1884. 6. 

Sir also pavS.sed into Vulg. unrevised. See 
Lagarde, op, cit. 2S:i-378. Another version in 
a Fragm., embracing 2l2o-3i 22^*'^, from MS at 
Toulouse, pub. by C. Doiiabs, Une ancienne Version 
latine, etc., Paris, 1895. 7» Baruch, Also pre- 

served in Vulg, Another OL version in MSS Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 11, 161, 11951 (pub. by Sabatier) ; Arsenal 
65 and 70 ; Vallicellanus B, 7 (pub. by Sabatier and 
also Bianchini, Vindicice) ; Cod. Casinensis 35 ; 
Reims MS No. 1 (in Sab.). 8. 1 and 2 Mac. 
passed into Vulg. unrevised. Another text con- 
taining 1 Mac 1-13, pub. by Sabat. from MS 11553 
of Bib. Nat. Text of 2 Mac from MS E 26 infer, 
of Ambrosian Lib., pul>. by A. Peyron, M, Tull. 
Cic. Oral, fragm, ined. Stuttgart, 1824, i. p. 

Both books complete in Cod. Con^lut. Extracts 
from OL version in Cod. 356 of Lyons. See for 
one or two other Fragg., Berger, Notice, p. 38. 

Extracts from all C)T books except Ru, Ob, and 
Jon ; and from all Apocr. books except 3 and 4 Es 
in Liber de diuinis Scripturis siue Speculum, 
erroneously ascribed to Augustine [8th or 9th 
cent]. Pub. from Cod. Sessorianus, No, 58 (nowin 
Biblioteca Vittorio Manuele at Rome), by A. Mai 
(I) in Smcilegkim Romamum, ix. 2, pp. 1-88 ; (2) in 
Nova Patrmn Bibliotheca, i. 2, pp. 1-117, Rome, 
1S52. Pub. from six MSS by F. Weihrich, vol. 12 
of CSEL, 1887. See especially Weihrich’s dis- 
sertation, Die Bihd-Excerpte de diuin. Script, etc. 
Vienna, 1893. This authority quoted as m, 
Lagarde in Septuaginta-Siudien, 1892, Theil 2, pp. 
5-44, pub. some OL Fragg. containing genealogies 
from the whole Bibl e. These are partly from a IMS in 
Cathedral of Lucca =M {c. a.d. 570) ; partly from a 
Bobbio MS at Turin, dependent on M = C. He 
there states that those Fragg. belong to the Ch. of 
N.W. Africa. Several Fragg. published by Ver- 
cellone in Dissertationi Accademiche, Rome, 1864 ; 
also Gustafson, Fragm, Vet, Test, Helsingfors, 
1881. 

New TESTAMENT.t 

Gospels. — a. Cod, yercelleiisis [4th cent, or perh. 
later]. Cathedral of Vercelli. Four Gospp. Many 
words and letters mutilated or missing. Want- 
ing in Mt 24^^~25'«, Mk 417-25 . ^1^. entirely 
42^-5^9; i5'M6h Lk aim. entirely ; 

Ij 12-26 Pub. by J. Trico, Sacrosanctus 

Evangg, Cod, B. Emeh. etc. Milan, 1748 ; by Bian- 1 
chini, Evangeliarimn Qtiadruplex, Rome, 1749 ' 
(reprinted in Migne, Patrol, Lat xii.); also by , 
J. Belslieim, Cod. Vercellensis, Christiania, 1894.4: | 
Fragimnta Curiensia [5 or 6], Raetisches ! 
Museum at Chur. Lk 12^^*^ 13^®“®^. Pub. by E. i 
Ranke, Fragm, Antiquiss. Evang. Luc. Curiensia, 
Vienna, 1873 ; also in OL Bibl. Texts, ii. Oxf. 1888. 
Recognized as having the same original as a. It is 
part of the same MS as n. b. Cod. Veronensis 
[5 or 6]. Chapter Libr. Verona. Gospels. Want- 

t The NT MSS of the OL are, as a rule, desig^uated by the 
mia.ll lefctei's of the alphabet. This originated ^th Lachmann 
in his critical ed. of the NT. 

J But see review by Gregory, Tkeolog. Lit. Zeit. No, 21, 1894. 


.ing in Mt 2318-27^ 

■ Jn (erased). ■ :Pub.' in Blanehiai’s . ' 

Evangeliarimn, and Migne, qp, cit , .. c. Cod Coiber- 
tlniis[13]. Paris (Lat. 254). Gospels (rest of NH" 'is 

i Vulg.) Pub. by Sabatier, T. ill, ; also by Beisheim, 

' Cod. Colbertinm, etc. Christiania, 4888. ' See 
Ranke, Fragm. Curims. pp. 9-10, ; Burkitt, Old 
Latin and Itala, p. 35 ft'. . cL Latin ¥ePsloii of 

■ Cod. Bezffi.f , [6]. Cambridge. See Ren del Han is, 
Study of Cod. Bezae, Camb. 1891, and' liis Four . | 
Lectures on Western Text of NT, London, 1894, .1 
F. H. Chase, Syriac Element, in Cod, Bezae, lAGnA. q 
1893, .and Syro-Latin Text of Gospels, Lmidu 
1895; F. Blass, Acta Apostolorum, Prolegomena, 
Gottingen, 1895 ; t Acta Apost, sec, Formam . . . 
Romanam, Leipz, 1896, SK, 1894, pp. 86-120, and 
Ecrmathena, xxi, p. 121 If. Especially Saaday 

in Guardian, May 18 and 25, 1892.' e. Cod Bala- ' 
tiniis [prob. 5j. tTenna. (Pal. 1185). Single leaf 
at Trin. Coil. Dublin. Fragg. of e in a copy in Valli- j 
cellian Libr. at Rome. Extant: Mt 12^-13^® ' 

(J31S-23 jjj leaf), 14^^ in copy at Rome), 

22_2449 28^-20, Jn 2«'->~Lk Mk 

i2O_48.1»_09 1227-40 233, 3.24-27.33-86. (XIUS is USUal 

‘ Western ’ order of Gospp. ). Pub. by Tischendorf, 
Evang elium Faint inum, Leipz. 1847. Leaf at 
Dublm by Abbott in Par Falimpsest, Dublinmu. 
Lond. 188U. 14^^““^^ by PI. Lxnke, Neue Bruchstiiche 
desEv, Fat, Sitz.-Berichte of Munich Acad., 1893, 
fasc. 2, pp. 281-287. Pub. anew by Beisheim, 
Evang. Falat etc. Christiania, 1896. f. Cod. 
Brixianus [6]. Chapter Libr. Brescia. Wanting : 

Mt Mk 12®-lf‘-i 1453-62. 7o_i02o. p^|j. 

Bianchini, op. cit ; Migne, op. cit ; also by Words- 
worth and White in their Vulgate, ffj. Cod. Cor* 
beiensis [prob. 10. See Gregory, Frolegomen. iii 
pars. ult. p. 957]. At St. Petersburg (Ov. 3, D- 
326). Belonged to Lib. of Cor bey, near Amiens. 
Matthew'. Closely related to Vulg. Pub. by Mai • 
tianay, Vulg, Ant. Lat et Itala, etc,, Paris, 1695; 
byBiauchini(op.cf?{.); by Sabatier; and by Beisheim, 
Cliristiania, 1882. ff2» Cod. Corb. ii. [6 or 7]. Paris. 
(Lat. 17225). Gospels. Wanting ; Mt Jn 

171S-.189 20^2^218, Lk 1D®-12*>. Some vv. 

wanting in Mt 11, Mk 9, 16. Pub, by Beisheim, 
Christiania, 1887. Collations pub. by Bianchini, qp. 
cit gj. Cod. Sangermanensis. [9]. At Paris. (Lat. 
11553). Formerly at S. Germain des Pres. OL 
only in Mt. Other Gospp. have Vulg. text mixed 
with OL readings. Collation of readings pub. by 
Martian^ in ed. of and reprinted by Bianchini. 
Pub. by Bp. Wordsworth, OL Bibl. Texts, i, Oxf. 
1883. go. Cod. Sangerm. ii. [10]. Paris. (Lat. 
13169).^ Appar. mixed OL(?) and Vulg. text. Ber- 
ger {Hist de la Vulg, p. 48) considers it to belong 
to the Irish recension, h. Cod. Claromontanus 
[6 or 7]. Vatican. (Lat, 7223). OL only in Mt. 
Wanting: Mt P-3'® 14®®-18J®. Excerpts in Sabatier. 
Pub. by Mai, Scriptor, Vet Nova CoUecMo, iii 
p. 257, Rome, 1828. By Beisheim, Christiania 
1892. i. Cod. Yindobonensis [6 or 7], Vienna. 
(Lat. 1235). Once at Naples. Lk 10®-23'^ Mk 
4^-10'* S3-14S® 15®®*^. Pub. by Alter in Neues 
Repertorium, etc., voL iii. pp. 115-170 (Mark), 
Jena, 1791, and in Paulus’ Memorabilia, viL pp. 
68-95 (Luke), Leipz. 1795. Collation in Bianchini. 
Also in full, by Beisheim, Cod, Vindohonemis, 
Leipz. 1885. J. Cod* Saretlanus [5].> 'Discovered 
at Sarezzano. Now at monastery of Monte 
Cassino, Jn l®8-3®».3®»-5^ ^w~4b. 0 ^, g®*.02q 

See G. Amelli, *Un Antickisskno Codice hihlicc 
Latmo puTjpureo, Monte Cassino, 1893. k. Cod. 
BobiensiB fprob. 5]. Turin, (G. vii 15), Mk 
§8-11.14-16.18^108^ Mt P-3» Pub. by> 

i See art Test of NT. 

J See also iuiport. review of Blass by Holtzmoaa, Theol LU 
Zmt. 1896, No. 3, and other notices referred to there. Oerssen 
180^, No. 6. 
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F. Fleck, Amcciota ' Saera, Leipz. 1837, pp. 1-109 ;■ 
by Tischeiidorf 3 Jahrb. der Literatnrf A nzeige-Blatt , 
rarioiis vols. Vieiina, i84:7*“49 ; by Wordsworth 
and Sanday, OL Bibl. Texts, ii. Oxf. 1886. 1. 

, Cod* Rehdlgeranus . [7]. Breslau. Once belonged 
to T. von Rehdiger. Wanting : Mt Jn 

16 032-61 1156-.12W 133^-1423 16is~2125. Mt and 

Mk pub. by Sclieibel, Breslau, 1763. Collation of 
readings inserted by Scheibel in ed. 3 of Gries- 
bach’s NT. Pub. by II. F. Haase Emngelior, . . 

mtm Led. mterpretatio (in Index Uet. univ. Vratis- 
lav.), Breslau, 1865-6. m. Extracts from Liber de 
div. Soript. sive Spemlum, of which the chief MS is 
Cod. SessoFianus, No. 58 [8 or 9], at Eome. Errone- 
ously ascribed to Aug. Quotations from all NT 
books except Philem, He, and 3 Jn. See p. 51. 
n. FFagmenta Sangallensia [5 or 6]. St. Gall. 
(MS 1394). Mt 17^-182® i920-2P 2762_ 

2 S 3 . 8-20^ JVIIj 713-31 g82„910 132-20 1522_1018^ Jq 1928-42^ 
Fragg. of Jn Pub. by P. Battifol, Fragm. 

Sangaliensia* Mev. ArcMol. Paris, 1885, voi. iv. 
pp. 305-321. (Fragg. last named above in separate 
* note/ 1884). Also by H. J, White, OL Bihl. Texts, 

ii. Oxf. 1886, Eecognized now to belong to same 

MS as ag. o. St. Gall Frag. [7]. In same vol. as 
n. Mk Same editors, p. St. Gall Frag, 

[7 or 8]. (MS 1394, vol. 2). Seems to belong to a 
mass for the dead. Jn 1P®“^. Pub. by Forbes, 
Arhuthnot Missal, Burntisland, 1864 ; by Haddan 
and Stubbs, Councils, etc., vol. i. Append. G. p. 
197, Oxf, 1869 ; by H. J. White, OL Bibl. Texts, li. 
q. Cod. Monacensis [7]. Eoyal Libr., Munich. 
(Lat. 6224.) Gospels. Wanting; Mt 3^5-4-^ 5-®- 
04. 28_78^ Jn ioii« 1238 218-20, Lk 2323-5 2411-30, Mk 
17-21 155-36 Pub. by H. J. White, OL Bibl. Texts 

iii. Oxf. 1888. r. Cod. Usserianus [6 or 7]. Trin. 
Coll. Dublin. (A, iv. 15). Wanting: Mt li- 
1516. 3i_i0i3. 214-21 2810--20, Jn P-i^, Mk U^S-lSS- 29^16^0. 
Pub, by T. K. Abbott, Evangel, versio Antehier. 
Dublin, 1884. (A collation of a second Cod. Usser. 
is given in which the parts of Mt extant are appar. 
OL, while in the other Gospp. the text is aim. 
Vulg). s. Ambrosian Fragg. [6]. Ambrosian 
Libr. Milan. (C, 73 inf.). Lk 183o_i947 2040- 
2p2. Pub. by A. M, Ceriani, 3Ion. Sacr. i. pp. 1-8, 
Milan, 1861 ; also in OT Bibl. Texts, ii. t. Berne 
Fragg. [5 or 6]. Berne. (MS 611). MkP-^^ S^^-o^ 
311-18^ Pub. by H. Hagen, ZwTh. xxvii. pp. 470- 
484 ; also in OL Bibl. Texts, ii. y. Fragmentum 
Yindobonense [7]. Vienna. (Lat. 502). Jn 19‘^^- 
20'k Pub. by H. J. White, OL Bibl. Texts, iii. 
Two leaves of a Gospel MS [6], bound up with 
Ambrosius ‘De fide Cathoiica/ in Benedictine 
Libr. of S, Paul in Carinthia. See Von Gebhardt, 
Theol. Lit. Zeit. 1894, No. 17. Perhaps there 
should also he added the interlinear Lat. tr. of the 
Cod. Sangallensis (A). See Eendel Harris, Cod. 
Sangallensis, Lond. 1891. 

Aarx— d. As in Gospels, e. Lat. version of Cod. 
Laudianus (E) of Acts.f g. Cod, Gigas Holmiensis 
[13]. Stockholm. Ac and Apoc in OL version. 
This portion pub. by Belsheim, Christiania, 1879. 
ga* Milan Fragg. [10 or 11]. Ambrosian Libr. 
Ac 6®~7^*®M^. Pub. by Ceriani, Mon. Sacr. etc. 
T, i. fasc. 2, pp. 127-128. h. Palimpsest of Fleury 
[6 or 73. Pans. [Lat. 6400 G]. Ac 523^72. 
4a„g2 94-23 145-23 i7S4„igi& 23S‘24 2620-27^8, Kev P-2i 
gT^gn 1118.121^ 14^»-16», I P 2 F 1^-28, ,l;Jn 

Once at Fleu^ on the Loire. Fragg. of 
Ac 3, 4 in Sabat. (iii. p. 507). Further portions 

f ub. by Van Sittart, Journal of PMlol. (ii. 240- 
46, iv. 219-222), and by Omont (2 leaves of Apoc) 

, in Biblioth. de VEcole des Chartes (vol. 44, pp. 445- 
451). Pub. by Belsheim, Appendix Epp. Paulin, 
ex' Cod. Sangerm. Christiania, 1887. Most, 
accurate^ by S. Berger, Le Palimpsests de 
Fleury, Paris, 1889, m. As in Gospels, s. Cod. 
f See art. Text of N'T. 


Palimps. Bobiensis [5 or, more probably, 6]. 
Vienna. [Lat. 16].. Ac 23i®-28 245-252- 2S-26'* 22.. 
2732 28'i’9- 15 ad fin. Mutii. in parts. Partly pub. 
by Tischdf. Wiener Jahrb. d. Liter at. Bd. cxx., 
Anz. Bl. pp. 36-42, 1847 ; by Belsheim, Fragmenta 
Vindob. Christiania, 1886; and by H. J. White, 
OL Bibl. Texts, iv. Oxf. 1897. Fragm. of Ac in 
Vulg. MS of Perpignan. [13]. MS lat. 321 at 
Paris. Ac F-13® 2815-31. Pub. % S. Berger, Un 
ancien texte Latin des Aefes, etc. Paris, 1895^. Also 
MS at Wernigerode. See Blass, NA", 1896, p. 436. 
Contains import, readings. Harnack {Th. Lit. 
Zeit. 1898, No. 6, sp. 172) gives sev. vv. of Ac from 
Miscellanea Cassinese, 1897. 

Cateolic Epxstles.^W» Cod. Corbienensls [10], St. 
Petersburg. (Qv. i. 39). Ep. of St. James. Pub. 
by Martianay along with ffi ; by Belsheim, Dcr Brief 
des Jac. Christiania, 1883 ; and by Wordsworth, 
Stud. Bibl. i. pp. 113-150, Oxf. 1885. Eeprinted 
in Commentary on St. James by J. B. Mayor. 
See a dissertation on it in Stud. Bibl, L, by San- 
day. (Blit cf. OL Bibl. Texts, ii. p. cclv). h. See 
under Acts. m. See under Acts. q. Munich 
Frag. Clm. 6436 [6 or 7]. 1 P l^'^® 4^-5^, 

2 P 1^-^, 1 Jn Fragg. of St. Peter pub. by 

L. Ziegler, Bruchstucke einer vorhieron. Ubersetz. 
des Petr. Briefs, Munich, 1877. Fragm. of St. John 
also pub. by Ziegler, Itala-fragmente, Marburg, 
1876. s. As in ‘Acts.’ Ja p-3®* ad fin. 

J p 11-12 2^-19^ 

Pauline Epistles. — d. Lat. version of Cod. Claro- 
montanus. See art. Text of NT. e. Lat. ver- 
sion of Cod. Sangermanensis. f. Lat. version of 
Cod. Augiensis.t g. Lat. version of Cod, Bcerneri- 
anus. See an elaborate discussion of the double 
Latin renderings of Cod. Bcern. by H. Eonsch, 
ZwTh, 1882-1883. gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus [6]. 
Palimps. at Wolfenblittel. (Weissenb. 64), Eo 
1133-125 12^7^13« 143-29 153-13, 1 Ti 415. Pub. with 
Gothic Fragg. by Knittel, Brunswick, 1762, and 
also by Tischdf, Anecdota Sacr. etc. Leipz. 1855, 
pp. 153-158. m. See under Acts. r. Freisingen 
Fragg, [5 or 6]. Munich. (Clm. 6436). Ro 

14io_i5i3^ 1 Co 11-35 61-7’ 1514-^ 1612-27, 2 Co F-Si® 
317^51 7io_812 915-1125 1214-1315, Gal 25-14* iS-S®, Eph 
116-23-5-16 024, Ph 11-20, 1 Ti 112-215 51S-613, He 
7». 8^31 927-117. Pub. Ziegler, Italafragmente, 
etc. Marburg, 1876. Two additional leaves con- 
taining Gal 35-43 65-17, Eph P-i®, pub. by E. 
Wolffiin, Neue Bruchstucke der Freis. Itala in 
S. B. of Munich Academy, Heft 2, pp. 253-280, 
1893. r2. Fragm. from Munich. Clm. 6436 [7]. 
Ph 411-23, 1 Th 11-15. along with r. r® 

Gottweig Fragg. [6 or 7]. Eo 5i3-64- ^-is, Gal 43“i5- 
22-52. Pub. by Eonsch, ZwTh. xxiii. pp. 224-238. 

Apocalypse. — g. See under Acts. m. See under 
Acts. h. See under Acts, On Apoc. in general, 
see H. Linke, Studien zur Itala, Breslau, 1889. 

FATHEKS.J 

Alcimus Avitus. — Archbp. of Vienne, c. 450- 
517 ,(?). Important witness for Gallican type of 
text. See Berger, Mist, de la Vuly. p. 2. 

Amhrose.^Bp. of Milan fr. 374 to 397. See 
Ednsch, Zeit. f. kistor. Theol. 1869, pp. 434-479 1 
1870, 91-145. 

Ambrosiaster . — Name given to author of Comm, 
on the thirteen epp. of Paul. Written towards end 
of 4th cent. See Marolcl, ZwTh. 1883, p. 27 ffi 

Arnohim. — ^African presbyter. Begin, of 4th cent, 

t But on whole subj, of Gr.-Lat. MSS see Westcott and Hort, 
PT, vol. ii. p^. 82, 83- 

t This list pvea only those of the Lat. Fathers whose works 
, are of special value, as containing important extracts from OL 
Version, or shedding some light upon its history. See, on the 
general value of VSS and Fathers for the NT text, a suggestive 
essay in Stud. Bibl. ii. p. 195 ff. by L. J. Bebb. Reference* 
made in this list to literature almost entirely concern the 
Mhlical quota*<mis of the writers. 
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Auctor Exhortationis tie ptsnitentia, Erron eoiisly 
ascribed to Cy|)rian. See W uiiderer, BrudtstucMe 
eineT' African, Bihelubersetzungt Erlangen, 1889. | 

Auctor lihri ^ De aleatorihus.^ — Harnack would 
place this treatise at least as early as Cyp. See 
T, u, U. V. 1, 1888. Miodonski, Anonymus adversus 
aleatoreSy Leipz. 1889, makes the author depen- 
dent on Cyp. See also Haussleiter, Th, Lit, BL 
1889, 5, 6, and 25. 

Auctor libri ‘De Pascha Computus,^ — Africa, 
A..D. 243. \ 

Auctor lib7*i .* JDe promissionibus,'^ — Erroneously 
ascribed to Prosper of Aqiiitania. Written appar. 

<3. 450, perhaps in Campania. Writer has close 
connexion with Africa. See Corssen, Der Cyprian- 
ische Text der Acta Apost, Berlin, 1892, p. 6. 

Augustine.--Bp. of Hippo, 354-430. See Bonseh, 
Zeits. f Mstor, Theol, 1867, pp. 606-634; GSEL 
vol. xxviii sec. iii. pars 3, ed. by Zycha,* Preface, 
p. V if. ; see also his Beme^dcimgen zur Italafrage 


schenig, Berl, Phil, Woch.-Schr, 1896, 24. 

Barnabas, — Lat. version oi Epistle. Proh, before 
end of cent. 5. See Gebhardt and Harnack, Patr, 
Apost, 0pp. Ease. 1, pp. xvi, xxix. 

Capreolm.—Bp, of Carthage, 11. 431. See L. 
Ziegler, Itala -fragmente der paulin. Brief e^ pp. 
26-28. 

Cassian, — Monk at Marseilles, ob. c. 435. See 
CSEL vol. xvii. ed. by Petschenig, Preface, p. 
Ixxviii ff. ; Vollmoiler, Roman, Forschungen^ li. 
p. 392ff. 

Clement, — Latin version of his First Ep, ad 
Corinthios. See G. Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana, 
ii. Maredsous, 1894. 

Commodian, — Perhaps middle of 3rd cent. See 
Corssen, GGA, 1889, i. pp. 311, 312. 

Cyprian. — Bp. of Carthage, ob. 258. See Sunday, 
OL BibL Texts, ii. p. xlii h". ; Bonsch, Zeitsch. f. 
histor, Theol. 1875, p. 85 if.; Dombart, ZwTh, 1878, 
p. 374 ; Lagarde, Symmicta, i. 74. 

Didascalia Apostolorum. — OL Version. See 
Hauler, Bitz,-Berichte of Vienna Academy, PhiL- 
Hist. Clasae, Bd. cxxxiv. Abt. xi. 

Fulgentius. — Bp. of Kuspe, c, 468-533. See 
S. Berger, Le Palimpseste de Fleury, pp. 16-18. 

Gildas. — Of Britain. Perhaps end of 6th cent. 
SeeHaddan and Stubbs, Councils, etc., Appendix G. 

Hermte Pastor. — Lat. version. See Bfaussleiter, 
De Versionihus Pastoris H. Latinis, i., Erlangen, 
1884. 

Hilary, — ^^Bp. of Poitiers, ob. 368. See A. 
Zingerle, Die latein, Bibelcitate hei Hilar, von 
Poitiers, Innsbruck, 1887. 

Irenceus. — Bp. of Lyons, fl. 180. Lat. tr. of his 
Tphs alpeir€Ls. Date doubtful {Tischdf., Gregory : 
end of 2nd cent.; WH 4th eent.).t 

Jbrome.— -Presbyter, ob. 420. See art. Vulgate. 

Lactantius. — African writer, c. 260 -c. 340. See 
Ronsch, Zeit, f. histor. Theol, 1871, p. 531 if. ; 
Brandt, Archiv, v. 2, p. 192. 

Lucifer, — Bp. of Cagliari in Sardinia, ob. 371. ! 
See Dombart, Berliner Wochenschrift, 1888, p. 171. i 

Maternus, Julius Firmicus, fl. perh, c. 345. 

Novatian, — Heretical bp, at Rome, fl. 252. I 

Optatus. — Bp, of Milevis in Numidia, fl. c. 368. 

Philastrius, — Bp. of Brescia, fl. 380. 

Pri'masius. — Bp. of Adrumetum, N. Africa. ! 
Middle of 6th cent. See Haussleiter in Zahrds j 
Forschungen, iv. pp. 1-224. 

* Unfortunately, most unsatisfactory as regards biblical quota- 
tions. 23, corrects Aug-, according to an arbitrarily chosen text 
of LXX. See E. Preuschen in Theol. Lit. Zeit. 1897, 24. 

t The Clarendon Press announces Novum TedamerUum S, 
Irenceiy containing a full collation of its readings with those of 
OL authorities, edited by Prof, Sanday, Will be published as 
one of OL Bxbl. Texts series. 


■■■ ' Pl'iscillian, — Bp. of' Avila in Spain, fl. end of, 4th" . 
cent. ' See Schepss, C’S''i?i/,,,voL .xviii. Introduction, 
and in Archiv, iii. 3 u. 4, p. 307 fi‘. 

^Salvian. — Of , Marseilles,, fl,' "450. :',See B, 
Ullrich, De Salviani scripturw sacr, versiomhm, 
Neustadt a. Haardt, 1893. 

TertuUian. — Of Carthage, c, I50-c. 240. See 
Ronsch, Das Neue Testament Terttdlkms, Leipz. 
1871. See also import, criticism of Ronsch by 
J. N. Ott, Fleekeisen's Jahrbikher, 1874, p. 856 ff. 

Tyconius . — African, fl. c, 390. See F. C. Biirkitt, 
Rules of Tyconius, Camb. 1894 ; Haussleiter, Ler 
Urspr. des Donatisnms, Th. Lit. Bl. ISS4, 13. 

Victor. ^ — Bp. of Tunis. Middle of 6th cent. 
Victoidmis. — Bp. of Pettau in Pannonia, fl. c. 
300. See Haussleiter, Lutbardt's Zeitsch, f, ki?*chl, 
Wissenschaft, vii. pp. 239-257. 

Vigilius. — Bp. of Thapsus (Africa), fl. e, 484, 

We may adti here Fritzsche, Liber Judicuni, 
Tuxici, 1867 (containing quotations in Fathers from 

Jg). 

The above lists of MSS are believed to be fairly 
complete. For further particulars regarding HT 
MSS, see H. J. White in ScriveneFs Introduction'^, 

\ p. 45 ff. ; C. R. Gregory, Prolegg, to Tischdf,^ s 
I NT^, vol. iii. pars uit. p. 953 fl*. Numerous details 
of importance are to be found in S. Berger’s Hist, 
de la Vulg., Paris, 1893. We have attempted to 
make the OT list as full as possible, since hitherto 
there has been no convenient survey of the materials 
in hand.* 

The earliest attempt to collect the fragments of 
the OL version was made by Flaminius Nobilius 
(assisted by others), Vetus Test, sec. LXX latine 
redditmn, Rome, 1588. This consisted of quota- 
tions fpm the Fathers, with the gaps filled up by 
the editors. It %vas entirely superseded by the 
great work of the Benedictine, P, Sabatier, whose 
Bihliorum sacrorum latince versiones antiques seu 
uetus Italica appeared at Reims 1 739-1749. f It is 
made up, partly of extracts from the Fathers, and 
part^ (to a less extent) of fragments of MSB, 
chiefly at Paris. It is a monument of painstaking, 
self-denying work. But it requires to be used wdth 
caution, as the critical ideal of that time was 
necessarily somewhat crude. ^ 

Strangely enough, it remains the only full col- 
lection of quotations from and fragments of the OL 
version of OT and NT, although a rich abundance 
of material has come to light since Sabatier's day. 

A new work, however, on the lines of Sabatier, 
is being prepared under the auspices of the Munich 
Academy. It is to deal with OT.§ 

We must return to the problem already stated. 
Can we trace the history of the Latin Bible ? It is 
needful to deal very cautiously with our small 
group of data, lest our conclusions should go 
beyond th§ facts. Much of the discussion has 
centred round the origin of the Latin Version. 
Was the Bible first trd. into Latin at Rome or in 
N. Africa, for these were the tw^o great centres of 
Western Christianity? Or is there any other 
alternative? Various hypotheses have been put 
forward with confidence. Some scholars, such as 
Kaulen,il Remkens,1[ and Gams,** decide for Rome 
on the supposition that the lower stratum of 
members in the Christian Church of the Metropolis 

♦ This was written before the appearance of Nestle’s art. in 
JSerzog^t iii t4:f£. 
t Eeprint at Paris, 1757. 

j See E. Eanke, Fmg. Vers . . . . Antehuron. 1868, pp. 7-14. 

§ See Linke, *Ueber den Plan einer neuen Ausgabe der Itala/ 
Archiv, viiL 2, pp. 311-312. For the various collections of 
material in addition to Sabatier, see the lists of MSS above, 
where the works which contain the several fragments Br« 
enumerated. 

K Gesoh, der Vulg. p. 169 & 

^ Bilarius vm Poitiers, p. 336s. 

Kirchmgesch. Spaniens, i. p, 86 sq. 
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wouldj from tlie earliest; timeSi require aDat. tr. 
of tlie Scriptures. And yet we know that Greek 
•wEkS the language of 'the Roman Liturgy, even 
witliiii. the Sid cent. Since the appearance of 
.Wiseman’s Two Letters on some parts of^ the con- 
troversij concerning I Johnr. 7 (reprinted in Essays 
on Va.rious,. Subjects y. i, pp. 5-70), perhaps the 
majority of : critics have accepted Africa as the 
bir tlipiace, ' of, the Lat. , V ersion. As we shall find, 
there are several important facts in the history of 
the OL which give countenance to this hypothesis. 
The earliest form of the version to which we can 
assign a definite date, namely, that used by 
(,’yprian, plainly circulated in Africa. The lan- 
guage and style of the trn,, taken generally, find 
their closest parallels in African writers. Indeed 
it is this latter point w^hich has, in the minds of 
many, led to a definite decision in favour of Africa, 
r.ut there are certain cautions which deserve 
attention. To begin with, the oldest MS 
juithority for the specially ‘African’ type of text, 
is considered by the best palseographers to have 
been mitten outside the bounds of Africa, t and 
the same is true of A, another leading witness. 

But, further, too much stress must not be laid 
mi the ‘Africanism’ of OL Bible. It must be 
borne in mind that the Lat. literature of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries which we possess is almost 
exclusively African. And so we are in danger of 
labelling with that name a type of diction which 
may well have prevailed throughout the Latin- 
speaking provinces of the Rom. Empire. A 
definite foundation is given to this last hypothesis 
by the fact that there are numerous points of 
contact between the OL Bible, the Campanian 
Petronius, the Church Fathers (chiefly African), 
the Jurists, Papinian, Ulpian, and Paulus, and the 
Lat, Inscriptions of Africa. $ And the dialect of 
the Spanish^ and Galilean Lat. writers, so far as 
we possess it, cannot be separated by any well- 
marked boundaries from mat of Africa. § In 
short, the current investigation of Late-Latin is 
more and more tending to reduce the so-called 
‘ Africanisms,’ and fo establish a wider basis for 
their occurrence.il 

Perhaps it is possible to obtain some light on the 
origin of the Lat. Bible from a difierent direction. 
What other texts are usually found in its company? 
The answer is not far to seek. A glance at the 
apparatus criticus of any of the larger edd. of NT 
shows us an almost constant grouping of the OL 
MSS with D (Cod. Bezse), some other (5r.-Lat. MSS, 
and the Syr. VSS. That is to say, the OL MSS 
form an important branch of the authorities for 
the so-called ‘ Western’ text of NT.IF 

Now Hort, whose authority is unrivalled on a 
question of this kind, in speaking of the term 
‘Western,’ says;'*’* ‘It has become evident that 
readings of this class were current in ancient times 
in the East as well as the West, and probably to a 
great extent originated there. On the whole, we 
are disposed to suspect that the “ Western ” text 
took its rise in North-Western Syria or Asia 

* See a eonoise summary of evidence for the prevalence of 
Oreefc at Borne in Saiiday and Headlam's M&mans^ pp. lii-liv. 
A masterly and convincing discussion of this subject in Caspari, 
Qudlen mr Qesoh, des Taufstyrnibok, Bd. iii. See esp. pn. 
286-28$, SOS a ^ 

t See Sanday, Academy, Hay 11, 1889, who quotes Haunde 
Thompson m favour of Italy. Corssen, 1889, i. pw 818, 
thinks it derives its oririn from the * hohen Norden.* 

tSee Kiibler, ArcMv, viii. 2, p. 202, Thiehnann, ib. viii. 
2, p. 235 ff. (import, parallels with younger Seneca and CJolum- 
ella, both of Spanish origin). 

I See Sittl, Bursian-Mulleris JaJiresberkht, Ixviii. p. 240 . Of. 
Note by Mommsen, Provimeg of R&m, Pmp, ffing. tr.) ii 843 fl. 

II See Sittl, Ok lokalm Versehiedenheiten der lat Snrache, 

Addenda, p. 139. Kroll, Rhein. 

^ Seearh.N^TJSW, 

pv 10$. 


Minor, and that, it was ' soon carried , to Roiiie,^and 
thence spread in different' directions to N. Africa 
and most of the countries of Europe.’ Already 
E. Ranke {Par Palimpsest orum Wircehtirgens. p. 
432), in discussing the origin .of , the Wilrzburg 
Palimpsest of OT, had concluded from the use of the 
word ‘iegati’ for (Gn 36^® a/.) that its 

birthplace was to be sought in one of the Imperial 
provinces which were.governed by ‘ Iegati.’* Now 
Syria is virtually the only one of those whicli 
could well satisfy the requirements of the case. 
But this assumption has some valid reasons in its ' 
favour. It is an undoubted fact that here and 
there throughout OT the OL agrees in a remark- 
able ivay with the Luc. recension of the LXX, a 
recension intimately connected with Antioch in 
Syria- 1 Of course this recension was much later 
tlian the origin of the OL, hut one of the marked 
elements in Lucian’s text is also present here and 
there in the OL. KaulenJ also had pointed out 
that the trs. of the OL seemed to have an accurate 
knowledge of Heb. or Aramaic. This would most 
easily be accounted for by assuming them to be 
situated either in or near or in intimate connexion 
with the Rom. province of Syria, which included 
Palestine. But, further, there is the extraordinary 
agreement, even in rare and isolated readings, Jr 
the early Syr. VSS with the OL.§ Accordingly, 
putting those various threads of evidence together, 
we had been led to the hypothesis that in Syria, 
and probably at Antioch, a most important re- 
ligions and theological centre, we must look for 
the home of the original Lat. Version as well as of 
the ‘Western’ text. Since coming to this con- 
clusion, we find that the same theory is supported 
by most powerful arguments in a brilliant review 
or Rendel Harris’s Study of Cod. Bezee in the 
Guardian of May 18 ana 25, 1892, by Sanday. j] 
Let us give the briefest summary of his main 
conclusions. 

In order to explain the relations of the OL MSS 
among themselves and to the Syriac VSS, ’ll he 
believes that the starting-point must have been 
not a single MS bilingual ** or other but a workshop 
of MSS— that at the very threshold of the Lat. 
VSS there must have been several MSS copied in 
near proximity to each other, and affected by allied, 
but yet different, Gr. texts. He then asks in 
what class the version was likely to arise, and 
finds the answer in the ‘notarii,’ public copyists 
who had not only to do with copying but with 
translating. ‘ And where could this class of copy- 
ists congregate most thickly but in the suite of 
the governor of one of the most important pro- 

*Tliis fact is also noted in an artid© in th© Guardian, 
May 25, 1892, by Prof. Sanday, 

t See Oeriani, Le recensioni dei LXX e la mtsUme latina 
detta ItaZa (Nota . . . letta ai B. Istituto Lombardo • * . lath 
Feb. 1H86), esp. pp. 4-6. 

t Gesch. d&r Vuig. p. 140 ff. 

§ Surely this cannot be accounted for on the supposition of 
Zahn (Qtsch. de$ Gaums, i. p. 422), that NT was a gift brought 
by Tatian to his fellow-countrymen from Borne. It is difficult 
to imagine that the Christians of Syria, so long the very centre 
of diffusion for the Faith, had to depend on a chance occurrence 
for their version of the Scriptures, although, at the same time, 
the intimate connexion of Tatian with the earliest stages of the 
Syrian Bible cannot be doubted. 

II F. H, Chase comes to the same conclusion regarding the 
birthplace of the ‘Western* text from a totally different point 
of view, namely, the attempt to prove that behind the * Western ’ 
text there existed certain Gr-Syr. bilingual MSS, in which the 
Syr. exercised a powerful influence on the Greek. In summing 
up, he dso quotes the review above mentioned in support of his 
conclusions. See Syrim Ekrmnt in Cod. Bezm, pp. 132-149 ; 
Syro-Lat Teset of Gospels, pp. 138-142. The arguments he 
brings forward do not depend on the validity of his general 
theory. 

If Guardim, May 25, 1892, p. 787. 

** This is the theory of Bendel Harris, Cod. Bern, p. 226 sq. 
Besch believes that the archetype of Oo<i Bez., Syr,, and Oii 
was a redaction of the eccleriastical GcHmd-Canon made about 
A.x>. 140. See * Auasexoanonisch© Paxanef-Texte,* ]« 

esp. pp. 85, 47. 
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. finces?' , Valuable evidence is , adduced to, show 
that the OL was the work of some one possessing 
a sjiecia! acquaintance ' with the administrative 
arrangements of Palestine.* Farther, it is pointed 
out that the author ,or authors of the * Western ’ text 
' had a knowledge of ,Heb. and Aramaic. And hnaily, 
the mimerons interpolations which appear in this 
" text, as derived either, from oral tradition or from 
' some' early fragmentary written source, conld have 
no more probable birthplace than the province of 
. Syria. ;■ As to the relations of the Syr. vS, Sanday 
thinks that it *took its rise in the very midst of 
the development of the Lat. Version.® Of course 
this is only theory j but a theory which seems 
adequate to account for the phenomena in question 
is the only basis on which successful investigation 
can he reared. 

We come, however, to actual facts when we 
make inquiry as to the first certain traces of the 
OL Version. How far back can it be traced? We 
can speak with absolute certainty of Cyprian. 
His works (especially the Testimonia) abound in 
biblical quotations. What is of greater import- 
ance, Cyp. usually [perhaps always] adheres to one 
particular type of text. This provides us with a 
fixed date and a standard. We can affirm that in 
the year 250 a.d. a Lat. tr“ of the Bible, whose 
characteristics we are able to determine, circulated 
at Carthage. But this is virtually identical with 
the OL Version of the Gospp. preserved in Cod. A 
with Cod. h of Acts, a text used by Aug. in the 
Acta cum Felice Manichceo and Contra Epist, 
Manich.^ and that of the Comment, on the Apoca- 
lypse by Primasius.f It stands also in a close 
relation with Cod. c, though a certain distance 
separates them,.t: It is found in the biblical 
quotations of Lactantius, Firmicus Maternus, Op- 
tatus, Commodiaiij Auetor libri de Fromissioni- 
bus, and, to a certain extent, Lucifer. § These facts 
may quite reasonably suggest that in Cyprian’s time 
there w'’as some official, ecclesiastical recognition 
of a particular type of text.li But is it possible to 
go behind the days of Cyprian ? Certainly, in the 
earlier Father, Tertullian, whom Cyp. called 
‘ magister,’ir there are some exjmessions hearing 
on this point which have to he reckoned with. 

Adv. Marc. v. 4 (Gal 42q : Hjbc sunt eaim duo testaraenta, 
siue, ‘du 0 E> ostensiones,’ sicufc inuenimus interprfttatum. C, 
Prax. 5 : ideoque jam in usu est nostromm, per sinxplicitatem 
interpretationis, ‘sermonem’ dicere in primordio apud deum 
fuisse oum niagis ‘rationeni' competat antiquiorera haberi. 
De Monog. 11 : sciamus plane non sic esse in Grseeo authentico, 
quomodo in usum exiit per duarum syllabarum, aut callidam 
aut simpHcem euersionem: ‘si autem dormierit uir ejus’ 
(1 Oo 75»). Adv. Marc. iv. 1 ‘alterius instrumenti uel quod 
magis usui est dicere testamenti.’ 

These passages seem to show clearly that some 
definite usage already existed; that there was 
already some standard of tr“ to follow. But there 
IB more marked evidence than this. E.g, Gal 
is thus quoted by Tert.** {Adv, Marc, v. 3) i * Omnes 
enim fill! estis fideV Here, plainly, ^Jidei ’ must be 
a variant of the Lat. * del ’ and not of Greek dead, 
Tert. had a Lat, text before him, and evidently he 

* Gmrdianf May 25, 1802, p. 787. 

t See Sanday in OL Bibl. Texts^ ii. pp. xlii-cxxviii ; Oorssen, 
Der Cyp, Text der Acta Apost,, Berlin, 1892. It is of interest to 
note that the text nearest to h of Acts is the margin of the 
Philox. Syr., which has a most intimate relation with the OL. 
On the text of the Testimonia, which is a most important ques- 
tion for the OL Version, see Sanday, op. cit. p. 42 ff,, and 
Appendix II. p. 123. Also his essay in Stud. Bibl, iii, ‘The 
Cheltenham List,’ etc. Bomhart, ZwTh. 1879, p, 379 ff. 

J Ood. e, which has certainly an ‘ African ’ base, has suffered 
from the intrusion of other elements. See Sanday, loc, alt, 

§ Mr. F. (3. Burkitt, however, who has kindly read this article 
in proof, holds that the biblical quotations in these writers are 
lolely from the Testimonia, 

it See Watson’s remarks on Cyprian’s low estimate of the OL 
Version, to which, nevertheless, he rigidly adhered. This 
suggests that the text he i^ed had some official sanction. 
Stim. Bibl. iv. pp. 194-195. 

^ Hieron, de V ir. illustr, 53. 

** See Zimmer, SK, 1889, ii. p, 339. 


had not' compared it with, the, Gr., o.r.iginaL Now ' 
Tert.’s- quotations from the Bible ' are iiumerou.s. ' 
What can be said of their relation to the Bible of 
■ Cyp. I ■ The most rapid survey of Tert.’s quotations . 
.puts us on our guard against hasty ; inferences; : 
Forjhis method of quoting is most fickle.* ,■ Often,.his 
words, are a mere paraphrase ; often a .more or less 
distinct reminiscence of the text : while constantly 
the same passage is cited in the most varying 
forms. The general impression which his hihlicai 
extracts leave is that of a tr^ •which he uses, but 
does not regard as in any sense authoritative: 
which, perhaps, has only been for a short time 
known in Africa and is only gradually coming into ■ 
use. This would find an adequate explanation if 
official sanction only ratified the version either a 
little before or in the days of Cyp. And yet the 
existence of such a tr“ is almost necessary to 
explain the richness and fulness of Tert.’s theo- 
logical vocahulary. W e have endeavoured to make 
a somewhat full collation of Tert.’s quotations 
with those in the Testimonia of Cyp., fusing mainly 
that part of Tert.’s works ■vffiich has appeared in 
the Vienna Corpus of the Latin Fathers (voL xx. 
pars 1), ed. A. Beifrerscheid and G. Wissowa, and 
in addition Ronsch’s Das NT Tertullian^ s. The 
results are rather vague and confusing. Evidently, 
in the Epp. Tert. and Cyp. use the same Lat. text. 
For the Gospp. the case is difierent. There is, 
indeed, a frequent agreement of Tert. •with Cyp. 
and ky and, again, a frequent disagreement. In 
the latter instance, Tert. coincides pretty often 
with a, b against Cyp., k.t In OT Tert. has some 
important points of contact with Cyp.’s text of 
Psalms. As regards the Pent, and the Prophetic 
books, it is not easy to speak definitely. In the 
former (in wffiich tlie range of our collation has 
been very narrow), the diffierences seem mostly to 
consist in the use of synonyms. In the latter, the 
quotations come fairly close to each other, except 
in Dn, where Tert, uses the LXX, wdiile Cyp. 
usually follows Theodotion.§ 

Even before a thorough investigation of the 
subject had been made, Hort, with his wonted 
grasp and insight, had undertaken a classification 
of the extant NT documents. The earliest group 
he named African, consisting of texts wdiich 
agreed, on the whole, vdth the quotations of Tert. 
and Cyp. To this he assigns k, e, and h of Ac and 
Apoc. The second class he designates European, 
to embrace a type of text wdiich may be either a 
revision of the ‘ African ’ or a separate tr“, but 
which circulated at all events in North Italy 
and the West of Europe generally. Under this 
heading he would probably place a, a^, h, h, 
i, n, T, and p of Gospels ; g, g. 2 ,, and s ot Ac ; 
perhaps,^ of Ja and g of Apoc. The third family 
he names ‘Italian.’ The name is derived from 
the famous passage of Aug. {de Doct. Christ, ii. 15), 
in which he recommends a tr*^ (interpretatio), 
which he calls ‘Itala,^ and which is presumably the 
text which he usually follows. Now this is found 
often 1} to be a revision of the ‘ European ’ text. 

* An excellent example is his citation of 1 Oo 1647, which 
appears in three of his separate treatises in three distinct 
forms. One of these is identical with Cyprian’s text. 

t VoL iii. of CSEL, ed. Hartel. The Vi&mm Corpus furnishes 
by far the most trustworthy texts for the Lat. Fathers, and 
has been used for this article where available. But see on the 
text of the Testimonia in Hartel’s ed. the references under 
n. t in preceding column. 

t Perhaps Tert. may have become acquainted with a " Euro- 
pean ’ form of text at Borne. ’ « . A 

^ For a full discussion of this last point, see F. 0. Burkitt, 
Old Latin (md Itala, p. 18 sq. Oorssen, Zm&i mm FragmmU 
d, Wsing, Prophetm-MS, Berlin, 1899, pp. 45-47, believes that 
not only did Tert. use various texts, but texts which already 
had mixed elements. . ■>■■■' ^ .. , ■■■ ' 

I Hot always. The Bible of Aug. is a most vanable quanti'^ 
See Oorssen, Der Cyp. Text, eta p. 26 ; Zycha, CSBL, voL. xxvm 
ieo. 3, pars 3, pp. v-viL 
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To this class he refers f and q of Gospels ; q (?), 
of the Epp. This enumeration omits many 
of the texts given in our list, some of which he 
liesitates to classify, while others, such as the Lat. 
texts of the bilingual MSS (Cod. Bezse, Claromont. 
etc. etc.), he does not regard as strict evidence for 
OL Bible.* Let us briefly examine this classifica- 
don in the light of recent investigations. As we 
have already seen, the earliest traces of the OL 
Bible are found in Africa. Perhaps the tr^ came 
there by way of Rome, whose connexion with 
Africa and Carthage at this time was as intimate 
?,s can be eoiiceived.t Perhaps it travelled west- 
ward through Upper Egypt. Indeed, certain 
phenomena bearing upon the underlying Gr. text 
might seem to favour this hypothesis, notably a 
remarkable affinity here and there in OT with the 
recension of Hesychiu.s, and in both OT and NT with 
Cod. Alex, i In any case we are quite justified in 
giving tlie name ‘ 'African ’ to the group of texts 
mentioned above in connexion with Cyp. , although 
this makes no assumption as to their origin. § It 
is at this point that we enter on more uncertain 
ground. Are the ‘ European ’ texts a separate 
family from the ‘African’? We believe that 
Sanday’s suggestion quoted above, that a ‘ work- 
shop ’ of MSS existed at the origin of the OL, is the 
most adequate yet put forward to account for the 
facts. For this is very much the impression made 
on an unbiassed mind. There are, assuredly, 
marked diflerences between the ‘African’ and 
‘ European ’ texts, but they are not separated by 
any hard-and-fast lines. There are points at which 
they shade off into each other. Perhaps it may be 
allowable to regard a\\ (in Matthew, at least) as 
a connecting link between the ‘African’ and 
‘ European ’ families. A credible tradition associ- 
ates it with Eusebius, Bp. of Vercelli, situated 
between Milan and Turin, a part of Italy to which 
Gr. influence had not, in any powerful degree, 
extended, and where a Lat. Bible would be early 
required. Here, in Italy, it would be quite natural 
that many of the roughnesses of the original tr“ 
should be toned down, and that is, indeed, the 
character of ‘European’ in so far as it may 
be distinguished from ‘African’ Latin. IT The 
vividness of the latter gives place to a certain ' 
insipidity ; there is a less bold use of compound 
expressions; some words have a large extension 
given to their meaning ; there is a more normal 
use of the commoner parts of speech, such as 
prepositions and pronouns. Accordingly, the so- 
called ‘ African ’ mements in a may be merely the 
more marked traces left of the original tr*^ or of 
one type of it. From a careful collation of the 
readings of the Lat. tr* * § ^ of Irenseus** with the 
leading MS authorities, ft while Irm, Lat, stands 
constantly alone, there seems to he a more than 
accidental connexion between his text and that of 

* See, for Hort’s classification, Westcott and Hort’s iL 

pp. 7S-SI. 

t See Caspar!, Quellm z, Qeseh, d, Tau/symboU^ iii. p. 456 

t Perhaps this affinity is better explained by later revision. 

§ It ought here to be noticed that P. Thielmann assigns to 
this class, and with good reason, the Lat. tr» of Wis and Sir. 
See ArehiVy vin. 2, p. 236 ff. ; 4, p. 501 fi. 

It Including It is interesting to find that the quotations 
of JSfmatian have a close resemblance to a. He was schismatic 
Bishop at Borne, and a contemporary of Cyprian. See BurMtt, 
Old Lat. etc. p. 16. 

It See Thielmann, ArohiVy he. 2, p. 247 ft. 

^ Surely there is a great deal of evidence for the earlier date 
of the Lat. tr^ of Iren. See Harhack, Altchristl. IMeecdwr^ 
vol. L p. 267, ii. p. 667. Lipaus, ofChris^imi BiM^ ii p. 
256. Massuet*s Lissertatio, ii. § 63, as reprinted by SMeren* 
Irm. 0pp. Tom. ii. pp. 280-233. 

ft This was made possible by means of the full conspectais of 
variants printed in Atomm Testammtimi S» Lrenm, ed. by 
fianday, and in course of publication by the Clarendon Press. 

. Through Mr. O. H, Turner’s great kindness, and the courtesy of 
the Cls rendon Press, the writer has seen the proofs for the four 
^spp. 
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a.* Perhaps (Lat. of Cod. Bezm) ' is not fax 
removed from this stage in the history of the text, 
and it is not improbable that Cod. Bezee was 
written in Lyons where Irenseus was bishop. It 
should also be borne in mind that Ireneeus, a 
native of Asia Minor, was in. closest connexion 
with the East. And, as bearing upon this, the sug- 
gestion of Prof. Armitage Robinson must be noted, 
that already, in A.D. 177, a Lat. VS of the Bible 
was known to the narrator of the story of the 
martyrdoms at Vienne and Lyons. ^ These facts 
seem to hint at a connexion between the earliest 
branch of the ‘ European ’ family and the South of 
Gaul.§ A remarkable clue to the whole history of 
the version, as well as this special point, would 
be furnished if Blass’ ll theory of a double recen- 
sion of Luke’s writings were made good. The 
rough draft first made by Luke is seen, he holds, 
in Sxe Cod. Bezee especially and its allied docu- 
ments. The second and more polished copy is the 
received text. But Luke has always been closely 
associated with Antioch. This would therefore 
be another line of evidence pointing to the birth- 
place of the version. 

The most representative text of the ‘ European ’ 
group is the Verona MS b, which seems to have a 
close affinity with all the other members of this 
family. If And yet here again we are reminded of 
the danger of sharply distinguished gi'oups. For 
in some parts of b there are, possibly, signs of the 
‘ Italian’ revision already to be found,** while some 
markedly ‘ African ’ phenomena also reveal them- 
selves, ft An important subdivision of this group 
is that embraced by rtt and ». §§ They seem to 
contain a Irish otc British form of text 

which appears repeatedly in various Vulg. MSS.ii li 
They often agree with the quotations of Fastidius 
and'Giidas. And this goes far to suggest a British 
recension of the OL. IflF It is quite natural that this 
British ty]^ of text should have intimate relations 
with the ‘European ’ family, seeing that there was 
an established line of communication between 
Ireland especially and monasteries such as Bobbio 
and St. Gall in the North of Italy and Switzer- 
land. Perhaps there is a hint to be gained in this 
direction bearing upon the whole history of tlie 
version. It is possible that every region of 
importance, ecclesiastically, may have had its own 
recension.*** There are certainly traces of tliis in 
Spain also. And an important contribution to its 
history is made by the biblical quotations of 
Priscillian, whose works have been lately dis- 
covered by Dr. G. Schepss, and edited by him in 

* There is a distinctly isolated clement in Irenasns. Is this 
specially ‘Gallic’? 

t See Bendel Harris, Cod. BezeSy p. 160 ff. 
t See Passion of S. Perpetwiy pp. 97-100. 

§ Perhaps there may have been even a * Gallican ’ recension of 
the tr». The evidence for this is considerably anmiented by 
biblical quotations from recently discovered JDe Mysteriis of 
Hilary and P&regHnatio, See Bernard, Proc. of Royal Irish 
Acad. Srd ser. vol. ii. No. 2, p. 155 fi, 

!} See references under Cod. Bezm in list of MSS. But Blasa 
himself would assign the origin of the ‘ Western ’ text to Borne. 
See Acta Apost. seo.formani Romanamy 1896, p. 7. 
fli Perhaps its most intimate connexion is with g and i. 

** See OL TextSy ii. Append. III. p. 136. 
tt Ib. Addenda, p. 139. 

, { t In the European group, r is said to stand closest to h. Prom 
collations we have made, it has certainly a great resemblance to b. 

§§ See OL Bibl. TesatSy ii. pp. 206-212. Points of contact are 
I jEthown between p and d, 

; Hii Many readings in the Book of Mulling recall Cod. r. See 
H. Lawlor, Book of Midling, Edin. 1897, esp. pp. 66-63, 134, 
144. Most thorough discussion of affinities of Insh OL text. 
Concludes that Irish VS was prob. not Indigenous. The VS on 
which it was founded, and from which its African, Italian, and 
d elements are derived, may have come from the region wh. 
gave birth to h. Another djstinctively Irish text in Book of 
Armagh, which seems to have a definite relation to the Spanish 
texts. See Berger, Hist, de la Vfdg. pp. 34 fi. 32 fi. 

See especially the most important, Append. G in Haddas 
and Stubbs’ Cotmdls, etc. vol. i pp, 170-198. 

See Wordsworth, Academy, Nov. 13, 1869. 
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vol. xviii. of CSEL, Those quotations, indeed, 
bear a great resemblance to the ‘ Late-African ’ 
group, which will be glanced at immediately, but 
they present special points of affinity with typical 
Spanish MSS, especially those of Leon.'^ Of the 
other ‘ European ’ texts, g and g^ of Ac agree 
remarkably with that found in the numerous 
quotations of Lucifer, Bp. of Cagliarif (in Sardinia). 
"g of St. James $ appears also to be of this family, j 
although there is probably an African colouring 
in its text. It is of importance to notice that 
' European ’ texts were those most commonly nsed 
in Gaul. For this the chief witness is Hilary, 
Bp. of Poitiers. 

There is a less marked distinction between the 
‘European* and ‘Italian ’ groups than between the 
former and the ‘African.* For, admittedly, the 
‘Italian* is a revision of the ‘European.* We 
have already referred to the derivation of the name 
from Ang.’s celebrated dictum, de Doct, Chris, ii. 
15 : in ipsis autem interpretationibns Itala ceteris 
prmferatur, nam est verborum tenacior cum per- 
spicuitate sententhe. A keen discussion nas 
centred round the expression ‘Itala.* Bentley 
went the length of proposing to read ‘ilia . . . 
qujB* for ‘Itala . . . nam.* This proposal has been 
revived by Corssen,§ who seeks to show that it fits 
in with the context. But this is merely to cut the 
knot. We cannot help believing that the true 
solution is that suggested by an admirable article 
in the Tkeolog. Revieiv for 1874 by Kenrick, Avho 
proves beyond doubt that Noi’thern Italy by the 
end of the 3rd cent, was regularly known under 
the name ‘ Italia. *tl But this was the very region 
in which Aug. had first become acquainted with 
the Scriptures. And the quotations of Ambrose, 
his teacher and guide, agree with this ‘Italian* 
type of text. Is it not, at least, probable that this 
rWision was made in N. Italy, and so naturally 
became known to Augustine ? If 

Burkitt has recently essayed to prove that Aug. 
here means nothing else than the Vulg. of Jerome.** 
His main argument is the Gospel quotations in the 
Be Consensi(> Evangelistarum and a passage in the 
Contra Felicem. It cannot be doubted that the 
text of the Gospp. in the former stands in closest 
agreement with the Vulg. ; while the latter also 
appears to be Jerome’s revision, though it stands 
side by side with an ‘ African * text of Acts. Yet 
it must be remembered that, in the Gospels, texts 
like /and ^2 ®^ose agreement with the Vnlg., 

and there would always be the tendency to correct 
Ang.’s text according to Vulg. readings. This 
latter hypothesis would quite account for the 
phenomena in Contra Felicem. But, even supposing 
Ang. did (as he quite well may have done) use the 
Vulg. in this treatise, how can this be nsed to prove 
that he designates it by the name ‘ Itala * in the 
celebrated passage quoted? Surely the data are 
insufficient to justify so wide a generalization. ft 

* See Berger, Eist. de la Vulg. pp. S ff. (esp. pp. 2'7'-28). 
The Frag, of Sir, lately published by Douais, belongs to the 
Spanish family, and Berger’s Perpignan Frag, of Acts has 
apparently a connexion with the Spanish text. It is of some 
toportance to find that the poet Juvencus, prob. a Spaniard by 
’iirth, is nearest, in his biblical text, to a and h. 

t When Lucifer has an ‘African * text, he is usually quoting 
dirsctly the works of Cyprian. 

I In this Ep, the remarkable resemblance between the 
Speculum ’ (m) and Priscillian is very clear. 

§ Jahrhueherf. prot. Theol. 1881, pp. 510-512. 

6 See pp. 326-328. f See Oeriani, Eendiconti, etc. 1886, pp. 4,5. 

** Old-Latm mid Itala, pp. 55-65. The suggestion had been 
previously made by Beuss in the 2 and 3 edd. of his History of 
NT, thaUhe ‘ Itala ’ of Aug. might be Jerome’s first tr^ of the 
Bible from the LZ J. See also 0. A. Breyther, ms. d& vi, guam 
antiq. V&rss, . . , lat. in crisin eoang. iv. habeant, Merseh. 1824. 

tt Would not the fact, which Burkitt adduces, that the Yulg. 
Gospels were published under the auspices of Pope Bamasus, 
have suggested, almost inevitably, the epithet * Eomana * ? But 
so weighty an authority as Berger is inclined to believe t^t 
the goiu'ion of the '»uestion may be found in the direction, 


This ‘Italian'* revision has regard both to read^ 
mgs and renderings. It is an attempt to soften the 
harsher Lat. tr*“, while, at the same time, the Lat. 
text is corrected according to a non- Western and 
late group of Gr. M8S.* 

The leading representative is/, q, is also usually 
assigned to this family ; but, as Air. White f has 
shown, ‘if it be Italian, in its readings, it .is,..;, 
European in its renderings.’ Indeed g' shows a 
mixture of various elements, J having close relations 
to 5, /, gp and a. The other most important 
representative of this group is to be found in the 
I Freisingen Fragg. of the E|)istles.§ These. exhibit ■ 
a remarkable resemblance to the quotations of 
Aug. and Capreolns, Bp. of Carthage. Peiiiaps we 
onght to mention here an interesting type of text 
found chiefly in the Catholic Epp. It is the Late- 
African of the epoch of the Vandal supremacy. I! 
It is found in h of Cafch. Epp. ; apparently in 1 J ‘11 
of the Freisingen Fragg., and in Fulgentius, of 
Euspe. It was probably derived from the ‘ Italian * 
type, but gi’eatly modined by its transference to 
Africa. The important text of the ‘ Speculum ’ (m) 
probably belongs to this group,** and,^ though not 
entirely of the same type, we may assign to it the 
Fleury Apocalypse (A). Berger Avould place the 
text of Priscillian as the transition between the 
‘ Italian * family and this ‘ Late- African ’ gi-oup. 

There still remains a large number of texts wiiich 
have not been classified. These are the Gr.-Lat. 
MSS, in which the Gr. text must, of course, have 
had a powerful influence upon the Latin. ft There 
is Cod. Colbertinus (c), a MS of Languedoc, which 
has ‘African,* ‘European,’ and Vtug. elements. 

seems to be distinctly ‘European’ in St. 
Matthew, although ‘Italian* and, at times, Vulg. 
readings appear. I has apparently a Vnlg, base 
with numerous OL readings intermixed. §§ The Lat. 
interlinear version of Cod. Sangallensis (5) is shown 
to contain, at least, a very important OL element, 
which sometimes goes back to the earlier stages of 
the ‘ European * text. 11 11 The latest OL text of Acts 
discovered by Berger in a MS of Perpignan occupies 
‘ a central position in the midst of the various re- 
censions.* H IT It seems to have a Spanish colouring, 
but yet to belong to the same general family as the 
Gigas ig), s (Bobb. Frag. ), the Frag, in the Rosas 

indicated by Burkitt. See Bulletin Critique, Sept. 5, 1896. So 
also Eahn in Tkeolog. LiL-Bl. xvii. No. 31, and Corssen, Bericht 
iiber die latein. Bibeliibersetzungen, p. 5. 

* ‘The “ Western ” MSS BG (in the Epp.) are usually found on 
the side of those readinp:s which the “Italian" MSS have 
rejected.’ See Zimmer, SK, 1889, ii. p. 354. 

t OL Bill. Texts, iii. p. xxi. t * Ein sehr buntes Bing’ (Corssen). 

§ Perhaps this text had an official sanction, as is assumed with 
reason for the version of Cyprian. 

II See Berger, Le Balimpseste de Fleury, pp. 15-18. 

% This text seems almost identical with the ‘ Speculum.’ 

But see an import, article in Classical Review, iv, pp. 414- 
417, by Sanday, in which he suggests that ‘the Speculum waa 
put together somewhere in the circle in which Priscillian moved, 
and from a copy of the Bible which, if not exactly his, was yet 
closely related to it’ (p. 416). This is ceitainly borne out by & 
comparison of OT passages in Priscill. and the ‘Speculum.’ 

ft But is not Hort’s estimate of the value of the Lat. texts too 
loTf^ilntrodwction, p. 82). There is a very close agreement in the 
Epp. between the Lat. of Cod. Clarom. and Cod. Boemer. and the 
quotations in Victorinus and Ambrosiaster. On the basis of this, 
Zimmer has made out, at least, a strong case for three types of 
text in the Epp. (1) ‘Princeps’~text found in Tert. and Cjp. 
(2) ‘ Commums ’ - text of Clarom.— Bo3rn.—Victorin.—Ambrost«f, 
being a revision of (1), with closer adherence to Gr, original. (3) 
Bible of Aug., Preis., and GSttweig Fragg, A typical example 
of the ‘ Italian ’ revision. See 8K, 1889, ii. p. S31 1 Also, Let 
CaleUer-Brief im alt. latein. Text, Konigsberg, 1887. 

Jt Thus, e.g., in Mt 2, a minute collation of authorities shows 
that ab q respectively are closer to than to each other oi 
any of the remaining Lat. authorities. „ , 

§§ [‘Yulg. in Mt and Mk, OL in Lk, mixed (but chiefly Vulg.) 

I in Jn’— Burkitt]. 

it !1 See Harris, Cbd. p, 19. ^ 

See Berger, Un andsn texte Latin, pp. 11-18. He asks 
; whether in Acts there is any distinction between ‘European’ 
i and ^ Italian* texts. We are inclined to think that the same 
i question might be relevant as regards the Pauline Epp. 
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Bibl'3,* and God. e (Landianns) of ‘Acts, Me. to the 

European ' 

For NT authorities, HorFs learning and judg- 
ment have laid a sound basis of classincation. In 
the case of OT MSS such a grouping does not yet 
exist. And any attempt at furnishing principles 
of genealogical relationship seems beset on every 
side with no ordinary difficulties. The reasons are 
lain. Only in rare instances have we a variety of 
ocuments covering the same ground. Even when 
this is the case, their fragmentary nature renders 
it unsafe or impossible to generalize. In OT the 
quotatio;is of the Fathers are, as a rule, specially 
perplexing, because, by this time, the text of the 
LXX had reached an almost hopeless state of con- 
fusion. It is only when a thorough examination of 
the principal cursives of the LXX has been made 
that order can be brought into the chaos. ^ We do 
not propose, therefore, to attempt a classification. 
All we can do is to give the results of a more or less 
minute comparison of the leading witnesses for 
OT. Let us follow the order in the list of MSS 
above. 

Hexateuch , — We have here our best opportunity 
for comparing various texts, as there are four 
authorities which cover, to a great extent, the same 
ground. These are Cod. Lugdunensis, Cod. Wirce- 
burg., Cod. Monacens., and the Fragg. of Cod. 
Ottobon. A comparison of the four texts reveals, 
at first sight, some strange phenomena. In Gn 
there is a close agreement between Cod. Ottob. and 
Cod. Lugd. In Ex^ Cod. Lugd. and Cod. Wirceb. 
apparently belong to the same tr., while the 
Munich MS seems to stand by itself. Cod. Ottob., 
which appears to have sufiered grievously by cor- 
ruption, has a possible resemblance to the two first- 
named MSS. In Lv there is a good deal of varia- 
tion between the three chief texts (Ottob. not 
extant). In Nu and Dt we find that Cod. Lugd. 
and Cod. Monac. have, without question, the same 
source, Avhile the relation to them of Cod. Wirceb. is 
difficult to determine. When we compare patristic 
quotations with the texts, it is striking to dis- 
sover that those of Lucifer have a remarkable re- 
semblance both to Cod. Lugd. and to Cod. Wirceb, 
What can be said of such complex results ? We 
believe the solution lies in taking into account the 
underlying Gr. text. Accepting the classifications 
made by Ceriani t and LagardeJ in reference to the 
Lucianic, Hesychian, and Palestinian recensions of 
the LXX, we find phenomena such as the following. 
In a section of Gn in which we have compared Cod. 
Wirceb. with the chief Gr. authorities, the result 
shows the most extraordinary mixture. On the 
whole, Cod. Wirceb. comes closest to the ‘ Cotton ’ 
Genesis (D), but the Bodleian E also finds a place. 
There are distinct traces, in addition, of ‘ Lucianic^ 
readings, and the Pal. recension is not wanting. 
A, similar collocation in Ex confirms the mingling of 
elements in the text. Here, Cod. Wirceb. shows 
an intimate relation with AF and Hesyehxus, but 
there is also a Lucianic strain throughout. Follow- 
ing the same method with Cod. Lugd. in L% we 
reach a like result. From the definite facts already 
stated, and the total impression left by repeated 
comparison of texts, we are led to believe that in 
this group of writings the extant documents 
probably back to an original tr*^ of which they 
are recensions. Only, the extraordinary variety of 
LXX texts prevalent in the age when the MSB were 
transcribed caused an unusual amount of correction 
and mixture of readings in the various documents.§ 

* See Bergrer, fltsL de la Vtdg, pp. 24, 25. 

t See A. Si. Cerjani. Le reeetis, dei LXX e la lat. 4etta 
I tala (Eendiconti del It. Istituto Lombardo, Feb. 18, 1886), and 
■ ^e.,3aiimeron« reference® to bis other works given there. 

, ,,$See Lagarde, Aahimdigutvg dner neuen Ausg, der gHeeh. 
md'mtz, de» A. r, Gotting. 1882, esp. pp. 25-30. Also his ik^r. 

; Vet. Test. Canmiie. Pars Prior, Gotting. 1883, pp. iii-xvi. 
t S See Wellhausen, Bleek^s Mnleit, in das ATs pp. 586-594. 


This is quite sufficient to account for the maniiold 
difierences. And it is to be observed' that sonie 
portions suffered from this process far more severely 
than others. Probably, we might not be wrong, in 
placing the above-mentioned MSS parallel to, the 
later ‘European’ texts* of NT, if not to the 
■‘Italian.’ ' They have something in common both 
with the quotations in Ambrose and .those of the 
‘Speculum ’ {m). The Fragg. of (xri- pub. by Cony- 
beare come closest to Cod. Lugd. and S. Ambrose. 

Historical According to our list, these 

consist of Ruth, Fragg. of Samuel and Kings, and 
Esther. Apparently, the text of Bu^ which is 
‘Spanish,’ agrees almost exactly with the quota- 
tions of Ambrose, and so may be designated 
‘ Italian.’ t The Fragg. of Samuel and Kings, 
while having their origin in different countries, 
are linked together in various ways. They all 
seem to have an intimate connexion with the re- 
cension of Lucian, J while they have the closest 
resemblance to the quotations of Lucifer, Ambrose, 
and Claudius of Turin. Accordingly, they may be 
classed, perhaps, as early ‘ Italian.’ § In Est much 
confusion is found among the extant texts, perhaps 
arising from the fact that only a ‘resume,’ as 
Berger calls it, and not a complete version, existed 
in the OL Bible. We have compared Sabatier’s 
text, which is from a Corbey MS No. 7 (at Paris), 
with that of the Munich MS pub. by Belsheim, the 
Vallicellian text (in Sabatier), and the extracts 
given by Berger from a Lyons MS. Probabh^ 
this last is the best. It resembles closely 
the Yallicellian text and that of Belsh. (which 
appear to us to he almost identical), while the 
Cork text in Sabat., owing to mutilations and 
corruptions,!! seems a long way inferior to all the 
others. Here, again, we may perhaps go the length 
of saying that one tr“ seems to lie at the foundation, 
but it has undergone much revision and corruption 
from a comparison with Gr. texts which had been 
subject to an exceptional amount of mixture. 
From an almost entire lack of quotations in the 
Fathers it is impossible to attempt to localize tlie 
text. There are frequent traces of the ‘ Lucianic ' 
recension. 

Poetical Books. — ^The extant remains oi Job are 
so scanty that it is difficult to come to any con- 
clusion regarding the text. Apparently, the Frag, 
of Fleury, which is found both in the ‘ Speculum ’ 
and Priscillian, belongs to the earliest form of the 
Lat. VS, following the same type of Gr. text as 
Cy^. and Lucif., and therefore, perhaps, being 
entitled to the designation ‘ African.’ 

According to Burkitt,1f a second type of OL is 
found in the quotations of Ambrose, based on the 
leading uncials of the LXX and in intimate con- 
nexion with the Greek. The Fragg. which Berger 
has pub. from the margin of the Leon Cod. also 
reveal a close attachment to the Greek (esp. Cod. 
A), and coincide most frequently with the quota- 
tions of Ambr. and Aug. Perhaps the two last 
types of text ought to be called * Italian.’ 

For a genuinely ‘ African ’ text of Ps our most 
trustworthy authority is MS L. of Cyprian’s Testi- 
monial The Verona and St. Germain Psalters 
both exhibit a later type of text, although the 
former has suffered less revision. It would be 
rash to specify either text definitely as ‘ European ’ 

■ * Bendel Harris points out some very curious x^semtlances in 
spelling’ between Ood. d and Ood. Lugd., which go to suggest;, 
he thinks, that both were Eh6ne-valley MSS {Study of Cod. 
Bez. pp, 29, 30). 

t See Berger, pp. 12, 13. 

t See Lagarde, Septuaginta-Studien^ 1892, i. pp. 71, 72 ; 
Driver, Notes on JSeb. Text of Samuel^ pp. Ijavii-lxsxii ; Bur- 
kitt, Old-Latin and Xtala, p. 9. 

§ See Berger, op. cit. pp. 14, 15. 

i Still more defective ax>pears to be the Ood. Peohianus which 
Sab. gives for the latter part of the book. OL of Est is to b# 
pub. by Thiehnann. 

f Old-Latin, etc. pp. 8, 32-34. 
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or . ^Italian.’ ■ A 'note\\wtiiy' feato is-. that the 
Verona ■ MS ' shows . ,a ^ , striking- agreement %vith. 
Aug.’s text of Ps, while decidedlwmarkedis the 
'aflinity between the, St. Germ. ■, Psalter and 'the 
, qiiotatioiis of, Cassiodorus ' the , Calabrian. The 
portions of the OL Psalter found in the MozaraMc 
Liturgy belong to this latter type of text.* 

^ Here ,we, can distinguish two recen- 

sions. The , one is represented by Vogel’s Pragg., 

. which agree with the .quotations of ■ Cyp. and 
,Vigiiius, ,of Thapsusy. having also a close resem-, 
blance to the ‘ Speculum.’ It may be designated 
‘African.’ The other is seen in the Fragg. of 
'.the St. Gall MS, No. 11. These have, their chief 
parallels in Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine. 
They therefore belong to the ‘ Italian ’ family. 

The Fragg. oi Ecclesiastes and Canticles JxomQdi 
in our list are of precisely the same character as 
the second recension in Proverbs. We may here 
note that for OT it seems even more difficult than 
in the NT to draw a line between ® European ’ and 
‘ Italian ’ texts. Often, indeed, there appears to be 
none. 

Prophetical In attempting to classify the 

extant OL texts of the Prophets, we are met, as 
in the Hexateuch, by the difficulty of conflicting 
evidence. Fortunately, part of the ground has 
been cleared by Burkitt in his Btdes 0 / Tyconius. 
Much of what follows depends on his important 
investigations. The extant Fragg. of the Prophets 
plainly do not belong to the oldest stratum of the 
OL tp\ It is needful, therefore, to begin as usual 
with Cyprian; as we have seen, Tertullian’s quota- 
tions are of doubtful value. Now% Burkitt has 
clearly provedf that Tyconius the Donatist(c. A.D. 
400) used an OL version of the Prophets (in 
Isaiah at least J) almost identical with that of Cyp., 
tlie only difference being a slight revision of the 
Latin. How does this writer stand towards our 
two chief MS authorities, the Weingarten {w) and 
Wurzburg {h) Fragg. ? At many points he is in 
close agreement w'ith both, hut esjiecially, perhaps 
{e,g. in Ezk), with w. Now, a comparison oi w and 
h shows so many agreements in proportion to 
difierences that we cannot help believing that they 
are copies of the same tr“ of the Prophets, whose 
variation is accounted for by varying elements in 
the Gr. texts by which they were revised. § In A, 
e.g, in the midst of a great mixture of types, the 
Luc. strain is considerably more prominent than 
in w,\\ Accordingly, we may perhaps call A an 
* Italian’ text ;ir its coincidences with Ambrose, and 
to a less extent with Augustine, are noteworthy. 
m is possibly an earlier revision of the same tr*^.** 

* There seems to be a close resemblance in Ps between Pris- 
cillian and the ‘Speculum.’ The Latin Psalter with An^^lo- 
Saxon paraphr. piib. by Thorpe, Oxf. 1835, is almost identacal 
with the so-called ‘Eoman’ Psalter of Jerome, although 
occasionally it diverges- The text of Caasiod. has also a most 
intimate connexion with Roman Psalter. 

t Rules of TyconiuSf pp. lii-cvii. 

i It must be noted that there is a considerable dijfference 
between T 5 ’'conms’ text of Is and of Ezk. See important table on 
p. of ojo. ett, Burkitt suggests that perhaps there was ‘ a 
partial revision of the African Bible anterior to 0;]^rian,’ the 
result of which is seen in the text of Ezk in Tyc, This point has 
been already brought forward in connexion with the quotations 
of Oyprian. 

S Bee also Oomill, Dm Buck d. Proph, JEzeck. p. Slfif. But 
see Corssen’s most important discussion of the two MSS in Zwei 
neue Fragmente d. Weing, Propheten-MS, Berlin, 1899, in which 
he shows that the variation is largely due to ihe insertion ot 
glosses in the texts. 

i! May it be that the infusion of this element into OT texts 
corresponds to the ‘Antiochene’ revision of OT? Since this 
was written, we are interested to see that Sanday is inclined to 
assign the above-named revision to Lucian (Oixf» Debate^ p. 29). 

Streane, Double Tezt of Jt^emiah^ p. 870, shows that for 
Jer h is non- African and prob. Italian. His searching in- 
vestigation goes to confirm our hypothesis. 

** Ranke shows that w has points of contact with Amobius, 
Lucifer, Ambrose, and Hesychius (a Dalmatian bishop)^ See 
Fragmenta . . . Afdehi&rQn, fasc. 2, pp. 122, 123. This would 
suggest a very wide dilSuston. An attempt to trace points of 


It is interesting to note '.that Tyc. has a text 
essentially; the same in the. Prophets as auothe’^ 
Donatist, Habetdeus, whose, quotations can be 
assigned to - the ' year A. B. - 411. . And- tO: make tl le 
coincidence still- more important, it is found tliat 
the St. Gail Frag, of Jeremiah ,lias remai’kable 

E oints of connexion with the biblical text used 
y a Donatist in, the pseudo- Augastinian Contra 
Fulgentium, Donatistam. This goes some way to 
establish a Donatist tradition of the OL version. *- 
A comparison of Tyc. with the- ‘ Speculum,’ re- 
veals a. far greater amount ' of 'difierenee than, ,be- 
tween the, former and Cyprian. . But. there is so 
much important resemblance that the variation is 
probably due to a OTadual revision of the language 
in m. This, as Burkitt points out, greatly enhances 
the value of the ‘ Speculum,’ though a late text, for 
the criticism of the LXX.t 
In some passages the ‘Spec.’ has a very close 
connexion with /i, while in others it is entirely 
difierent. In comparing the quotations of Tertuli. 
and Cyp., with reference to the Gr., for another 
purpose, the writer was surprised to find that in 
the Book of Daniel^ while Cyp. sometimes used 
Theodotion’s version and at others the LNN, 
Tert. seemed invariably to follow the latter. The 
whole subject has been thoroughly investigated by 
Burkitt, J who proves beyond question, that while 
Theodotion was followed ks early as the 3rd cent, by 
Auctor de Pascha Computus^ and thenceforward 
throughout; the Lat. Church (also in k and w of 
Prophets), Tertuli. adhered to the LXX, as also, 
to some extent, did Cyp., whose text is mixed.§ 
This shows the varying histories of the several 
books of Scripture, a fact which has been already 
noticed in regard to NT. 

APOQRYPEA, Fourth lSecond\ Esdras , — The 
texts of this book have been accurately studied, 
with the result that the leading authorities fall 
into two groups. Two MSS, Cod. Sangei’manensis 
(pub. by Sab.) at Paris (Bibl. nat. iat. 11504-6) 
and God. Ambianensis (Amiens, Bibl. Communale 
10) have a ‘French’ text; the other two, Cod. 
Compiut, (Madrid Univ. 31) and Cod. Mazarinmus 
(Pans), present a ‘ Spanish ’ type of text. The 
other extant texts are related to these two 
families.ll 

Third {First) Esdras. — Here, again, we possess 
two types of text, both of which are represented 
in Sab., and one of which is the Yulg, Both texts 
are evidently of great antiquity, presenting many 
of the most- typical characteristics of the ‘African’ 
group. Probably, Yulg. is an emended form of the 
other version. 

Tohit. — As appears from our list, there are many 
MSS extant of the OL version of Tobit. So far as 
we can judge, they all go back to one though 
considerable difierences exist. A rough comparison 
leads us to believe that the leading texts are re- 
lated somewhat as follows : Sabatier’s text (derived 
from MSS lat. 93 and 11505 at Paris) seems closest 
to the qnotations of Lucifer. Slightly different 
from it are Paris MS lat. 11653 and Munich 6239, 
which agree closely. Cod, Begio-Yat, No. *t is 
more independent of the other texts, and may be, 
perhaps, a s^arate translation. IF It contains only 
chs. i.-vi. The rest is Yulgate. The quotations 
in Speculum seem to show a third recension, 

agreement and differences between the two testa and A) and 
the Fathers has led, on the whole, only to contosing results. 
Clearly, we have much yet to Jeam regaming the OL versicn (or 
versions) of the Prophets. 

* Of. Rendel Harris on the Montaolst dmraoter of Cod, Betss 
(Study df Cod. Sez. p. 148 ff-X 
t Mules of Tycon.Jp. hdv. 
t Old Lutin and Itoda, pp. 18-81. 

I This mixed also found. In Laolaiitlaw 'iind 'ftimlmi 
Matemns. 

' I See Fourth Booh of Mrot hy Benii|y and xS-xxli 

ii See Fritzsohe, Bdtmch xa. d» Aparnyphoth li pp. 5, II. 
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. Judith.— A^. in To, the" OL of Jth appears in a 
Tariety.of MSS.,, While one^ original lies, appax- 
..ently, behind all the texts, it appears to ns., that, 
Mun. MS 6239 has the oldest type of text. A some- 
what longer .and perhaps later lonn is found in the 
text of Sabatier (Paris MSS lat. 93, 11505). The 
,Paris MS 11553 seems to have a .mixed text, no'W 
agreeing with . Mun. .'MS, now with Sabat. MS 
lat. 11549 (at P.aris),' while somewhat mixed, agrees 
perhaps , more often, with Mnn. MS.* * * § 

Wisdom of Solomon.— already pointed ont, 
this is. proved to be .an: ® African ^ text. It seems 
to be fully as old as' Cyp.f ' , 

, .; SiTach. — .The' Vnl'g. text , of .this, book is ,aIso 
* African Latin. Curiously enough,, however, chs. 
44-50 are shown by Thielmann J to have been ti'^. 
.later, than chs. 1-43, 51, and they belong to the 
^European,’, type of text. The Prologue is also 
‘European.’'., The Frag. ed. by Douais is appar- 
ently a ‘Spanish’ text, being a revision of the 
primitive ‘ African,’ version. 

BarMch.—Two main types of text, .so far as we 
can judge from the published ' MSS, are extant in 
this booK. The oneTs theYulg,, which agrees with 
the quotations of Cyp., Vigilius, and, as a rnle, 
Fulgentius. The other, which is not far removed, 

■ is represented by Paris MS 11951, Bheims MS No. 1, 
and Vallicell. B, 7 (all in Sab,). We cannot say 
much as to patristic evidence, but at times, at 
least, it is corroborated by the quotations of Hilary 
and Augustine. § 

Maccabees. — In 1 Mac two forms of text can be ' 
traced. The one is the Viilg, The other, which | 
in many passages is identical with the Vulg. and | 
then disagrees to a great extent, is found in Paris ^ 
MS lat. 11553, pub. by Sabat. It agrees uniformly 
with the (^notations of Lucifer, which are very 
numerous in this hook. Berger points out that 
this latter rests on the same tradition as that of 
Cod. Complut., while there are readings in the 
Leon Palimpsest (Chapter Lib. No. 15) which seem 
to lie behind the St. Germain text in Sab. II A 
mixed text, according to Berger, is found in the 
Lyons MS No. 356. 

In 2 Mac we find several versions more or less 
distinct. The Yulg. stands by itself. A mixed 
text is that of Lyons MS 356.*!! The text of Cod, 
Complnt. is of a different type from the Yulg. We 
have not been able to see the text from Ambrosian 
MS E. 26 infer., pub. by A. Peyron.""* Berger 
{Rist., de la Vulg. p. 138) says of it : ‘ The version 
. . . preserved by our MS is not found elsewhere, 
and is of extreme importance.’ ft 
A few words ought to be said, before we conclude 
this article, upon the Gr. text which underlies the 
OL version. For, after all, its primary importance 
consists in the evidence it fnrnishes for the original 
Gr. text of both OT and NT. Obviously, the in- 
quiry is very wide in its range. We can only 

* Seholz in Comm, iiher dm Bueh Judith (Wiirzb'urg', 1896), 
p. xxiiif., considers that Paris MS 11549 (Ood. Corb. in Sab.) is 
a private tr», though closely related to the other. He would 
aI«o assign importance to Ood. Pechianus (in Sab.), which he 
believes to be directly transl. from a Greek text with the help of 
the OL. It stands closest to Paris MS 1156S and agrees with the 
quotations of Lucifer. The quotations of Fulgentius most re- 
semble the text of Sabat. which is a * Gallic * text. Perhaps the 
Munich MS may be ‘African.’ See also Fritzsche, Edbtieh. ii. 
p. 319, and Thlelmann, Seitr. z. T&st-Krit. d. Vudgata^ Speiei*, 
1883. TMelm. is to pub. OL of Tob, Jud, Sap, and Sir. 

, t See Thielmann, Arckiv, tox- 2, p. 235 if. 

t Arekiv, ix. 2, p. 247 ff. A most important and valuable 
article. But see a noteworthy criticism by Geyer in Bursian’s 
Jahresheriehtj xcviii. p. 88. 

§ See also Kneucker, Das Buck Baruch^ Leipz. 1879, 

I See Berger, Notice^ pp. 33-38. 
if Its base is Vulgate. 

, , As an Appendix to his MT dceronis Oratimwm pro Scauto 
. . fra^m. imdd.t Stuttgart, 1824. 

tt On OL of Apocr. see also Schiirer’s valuable art. ‘ Apokry- 
phen' and the introductions to Kautzsch’s ‘Lie 

Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen d. AT.’ 


give the barest outline ,* and' even this, in the 
present condition of the investigation, , is incom- 
plete and provisional. Two most important and 
suggestive statements are made by Hort as to the 
type of Gr. text circulating at the , period with 
which we are here concerned. ‘ The text of D 
presents a truer image of the form in which the 
Gospels and Acts were most widely read in the 
Sxd and probably a great part of the 2nd cent, 
than any other extant Gr. MS.’ And again ; ‘ A, 
both in the Gospels and .'elsewhere,, may serve as ,a 
fair example of the MSS that, to judge by patristic 
quotation.s, were commonest in tlie '4th cent.’ (/«.- 
trod, pp. ,149, , ,152). These words, in our view, 
have a very significant bearing on the 'question, 
before us. For it has become sufficiently clear 
that' the period from the middle of the 2nd cent, 
to the end .of the 4t!i is the most important for ,the 
OL version. Keeping them in mind, let us come 
to the actual facts, in so far as we are able to 
present them. 

The NT must be our starting-point. What can' 
be said as to the earliest group of texts, presum- 
ably the ‘ African’ , fam,ily,? Cod., k, which, as ■ we 
have seen, agrees with Cyp., is the most important 
witness. Fortunately, Sunday, 'in the work so 
often quoted, has a valuable Appendix on ‘ the Gr. 
text imx3lied by /<;.’* Elaborate lists showing the 
relation of k to the leading Gr. authorities plainly 
declare that the main elements in its text are the 
‘Western ’ (as represented by B) and the ‘ Neutral ’ 
(s? B in particular). The ‘Western’ strain slightly 
predominates. As regards the kindred Cod. e, a 
collation we have attempted of several long sec- 
tions from the Gospp. reveals a close relation with 
B and one almost as intimate with B, n, and A. 
The one fact which strikes us in comparing the two 
sets of results is that A has become an important 
factor in Cod. e. ^Vhen the ‘ European ’ group is 
investigated, it is interesting to note the changing 
of places by the MSS. We have taken a and b 
as typical texts, and the results for both are, on 
the whole, congruous, except that n seems to have 
a much more important place in b than in a. In 
both, B loses tlie prominent position which it 
occupied in the ‘ African ’ group. B has, of course, 
a predominating infiuence, but it is closely fol- 
lowed by A. Indeed it looks as if, in the Gospp. 
at least, the influence of A were among the chief 
forces in differentiating the ‘ European ’ from the 
‘African’ group. And this seems to coincide 
remarkably with Hort’s hypothesis of a Syrian 
recension, perhaps made at Antioch, about the 
; beginning or a little before the beginning of the 
4th cent., whose influence spread in all directions. 
For, in the Gospp., *A has a fundamentally 
Syrian text.’ In any case, the great increase 
in the A element is plainly no accidental cir- 
cumstance, but, as we shall find in the OT, a tact 
intimately bound up with a certain stage of the 
OL version. 

We have taken f as representative of the 
‘Italian’ texts. The facts -which a minute ex- 
amination of long sections in Mt, Mk, and. Lk 
brings out are of the kind we might expect. 'Fhere 
is, apparently, a great mixture of elements in the 
underlying Greek. One of the most noteworthy 
of these is represented by Cod. L, itself a very 
mixed text, containing early readings mingled 
with ‘Alexandrian,’ ‘Western,’ and ‘Syrian’ 
elements. Cod. C is also prominent, which again 
is composed of most various forms of text. As 
invariably, B is still an important factor, while A 
also appears to have lost little ground, and B 
have not regained the place they occupied in the 
‘ African ’ group. In Ac, as we have seen, we can 
at least distinguish between the ‘African’ and 
* OL BibL TextSf ii. Append, i. pp. 96-122. 
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® European * texts, represented most typically l)y 
the Fieury Palimpsest (the text of Gyp.) and the 
Gigas (the text of Lncif.) respectively. From 
Corssen’s investigation* it is plain that the former 
depends on a ‘ Western ^ text even more uniform 
than D. The latter, so far as a rough survey of its 
readings can reveal, has a very mixed character. 
B is a prominent factor in it, perhaps the most pro- 
minent. Of the other more important uncials, E, 
and at some distance A and C, seems the best re- 
presented. f One has the impression of a text be- 
longing to a time of revision. And the phenomena 
found here appear to justify BergePs query as to 
whether; in Ac, there is any distinction between 
* European’ and ‘ Italian ’ readings. J Space for- 
bids any further examination of the NT books 
except that we may point out that the chief of OL 
versions of the Epistles § (except Freis. Fragg.) 
seem to depend for their text mainly on D and G, 
whether separate or combined, and often on the 
group D G K L.|} The Freis. Fragg. have a far : 
greater mixture of elements, being apparently 
revised from MSS such as € A « L (while their basis 
is I) G). In the Apoe. the text of Primasius seems IF 
to approach closest to that of Andreas of Caesarea, 
and God. P; but there remains an important 
element peculiar to himself.** 

As regards the Gr. text underlying the OL of 
the OT, our statements must be even more general 
and provisional. For the leading uncial MSS of 
the LXX have never been grouped, and we cannot, 
with any definiteness, state their mutual relations. 
And the cursives, which in the LXX are of unique 
importance, have received little investigation. 
Hence there are few ascertained data on which to 
base any reasonable hypothesis. Certainly, the 
classification into families of texts, and the marking 
otf of stages in their history, would be a difficult 
task. For this tr“ must have undergone from 
first to last the most varied treatment. The 
original Gr. VS, the rival tr"*'* of Aquila, Theodo- 
tion and Symmachus, the attempt of Origen to 
piirify the text, the subsequent recensions of 
Eusebius, Lucian, and Hesychius, aB have con- 
spired to produce a chaos in the MSS of the LXX. 
This has a bewildering effect on the comparison of 
the OL with the underlying Gr. No doubt we may 
say that the earliest Lat. VS of the OT must have 
been made from the pre-hexaplar Gr. text which 
was in common use. ft But we know little of its 
history. It must also have been subjected to 
various forms of corruption. We cannot identify 
it with the genuine LXX. We are also unable to 
state definitely the relation borne to it by the 
great extant uncials and those gi'oups of curshms 
%vhieh are assumed (with more or less reason) to be 
particular recensions. Accordingly, the following 
notes must be somewhat vague and hypothetical. 

In the books which apparently preserve a 
fundamentally ^ African^ text, such as Sirach^ . 
we might expect to find a relatively pure Gr. 
text at their base. Nor are we, on the whole, 
disappointed. This OL text shows a close rela- 
tion to Cod. 248, which is here, perhaps, the best 
representation of the original Gr. text.JJ But, 

* Der Cyp. d. Acta AposL^ Berlin, 1892, See esp. j>. IS ff. 

t The Fieury text has a very intiimte connexion with it, 
while it shares many readings also with the text of Aug. and 
with that of the Vulgate. 

t (In anHen texts , . . des Actes, p. IS. 

§ Codd. Ciaromont. and Eosrner. and the texts of Victdrmus 
and Ambrosiaster. 

{{ In this group they are often joined by Jerome in his Com- 
mentaries. See Corssen, Epist, ad Galatas, pp. 62, 53. 

This result is provisional, as our investigation only embraced 
two or three chs. of Apoc. See Bousset, Textkritische 
pp, 1-44. 

** See Haussleiter, Zahn*s Forschwngen, iv. pp. 207-224, 

ft Designated by the Fathers ‘uulgata editio' and xoivn. 

it See Ryssel in Kaiitzsch’s ‘ApokryphenJ pp. 244-249, and 
Herkenne, De VeL Lat Fccles. Capp. i.“Xliii., Leipz, 1899. 
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in the words of Lagarde,* ‘aH the MSS of the 
Gr. tr*^ of the OT are either directly or indirectly 
the result of an eclectic procedure." This is the 
key to the phenomena of the OL version of the 
OT. t When we come to examine the large group 
of OT texts which we have designated either 
^ European ’ or * Italian ’ (and the boundary be 
tween them is, at least, , a fluctuating one),,,Vhi 
result -is most confusing. In the Mexateuch, as , 
already observed, there appears an almost in- 
definite amount of mixture. It is, perhaps, useless 
to ask to which of the great uncials the leading 
MSS are most nearly related. For other elements 
intrude continually. Here and there, indeed, a 
definite relationship reveals itself, as, in 

Exodus where Cod. Wirceb. has a distinct connexion 
with the group A F. But, as a rule, both in it, in 
Cod. Lugd., and in Cod. Monac. there are constant 
traces of HesycMant and Lucianic readings, as 
well as relations of an undefinable kind to the 
leading uncials. 

In the Historical books it can, at least, be 
affirmed that the recension of Lucian is one of the 
prominent elements lying at the basis of the text.§ 
This is specially noticeable in the Vienna BVagg. 
of Samum and the Leon Fragg. of Kings. Ceriani 
had observed the agreement of ‘Lucianic’ MSS 
with the text of Ambrose and the ‘Speculum.’ 
And thus he is led to believe that the ‘ Italian ’ 
revision of OT (which perhaps includes the ‘ Euro- 
pean’) had, partly at least, for its standard, 
some MSS of the same type as those used by 
Lucian in his recension. At the same time, A 
and B cannot be ignored. Indeed, as Lagarde 
has pointed out,!l Cod, A has a specially close 
connexion with the OL text of OT which asserts 
itself here and there. IT When the Prophetic boolcs 
are examined, this becomes more evident. In 
Ezk, e.^., Cornill has shown that the text both of 
h and has close relations with A, although 
these are sometimes obscured by Hexaplaric omis- 
sions and insertions, or confused by later cor- 
rections and corruptions.** The same holds of 
other books, e.g. the Oh of Job. ff It is a note- 
worthy fact, and suggests a real connexion between 
the OL of OT and NT at a certain stage, as we 
have already seen the jjrominent place A occupies 
in all but tbe oldest NT texts. Considerations 
of space prevent us fz'om lingering on this most 
important but complicated department of our 
subject. We cannot do better than close with a 
quotation from Burkitt’s summary of conclusions 

* Anmerkungeii zur griech. Uebersetz. der Proverb, p. B. 

t Thus, e.g., Vogel's Fragg. of Proverbs, which are plainly 
‘ African,’ agree 18 times with A rather than B, 17 times with 
B rather than A ; they have 18 readings only found in cursives, 
while 110 are peculiar to themselves. 

t Cornill connects Cod. A closely with the Hesychian recen- 
sion (see Ezechiel, p. 67). Silberstein (ZA IF xiv. p. 26), after an 
elaborate investigation, comes to the conclusion that the origin 
of the form of text in A must be referred to the recension of 
Origen, He agrees, on the whole, with Cornill as to B. 

§ See Vercelione, V^arim Leationes^ ii. p. 436, Driver, Mofen 
on Samuel, pp. Ixxvii-lxxxii. Ceriani, Recensioni dei LYX, 
etc., p. 4. It is now generally admitted that MSS 19, 82, 93, 
and 108 (in Holmes and Parson’s ed. of LXX), agreeing, as they 
do, with the quotations of Theodoret and Chrysostom, represent 
the recension of Lucian. See also Lagarde, Vet. Test. Greece, 
Pars Prior, Gdtt. 1883, Preface, 

11 S^tuagintaSt'udmi, i. pp. 71, 72. 

if A question which still awaits investigation is the relation of 
A to Lucian. This would shed much light on the OL. It is of 
interest to find that the prevailing type of text in quotations 
from the LXX in the Gospels is that of A and Lucian. B is 
scarcely observable. See Staerk, ZwTh. 1893, i. p. 97 ft 

** Cornill would connect A wdth the recension of HesycMus 
(JSzeehiel, pp. 67, 71), Unquestionably, those cursives, which 
contain in all likelihood this latter text are an important 
element for the criticism of the OL of the Prophets along with 
the kindred Cod. Marohallanus (Q), which lias copious marginal 
notes from a Hexaplar copy. See Oeriani’s most important 
dissertation, De Codice MarehaUano ComTnmtatio, Borne, 1890. 
He compares the various texts of the LXX from sections of the 
Prophets, both mutually and in relation to the OL, 

+f See Berger, Kotice, p. 2.3. 
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as to the relation of the OL, to tlie Gr. text in the 
■• Prophets.* For, ■ in ■ all ■ probability ^ similar pro- 
■■ cesses and results ■would ^pear in the other 
p’oiips of writings.. ' * Tlie OL brings ns the best 
independent proof w-e . h^ave that the Hexaplar 
signs introduced by Origea can be relied on for 
the recoiistniction .of the LXX. . • Together 

■ with the Hexaplar texts Mt ^ often a,grees as to 
omissions with the text of B. . ■. Yet the same 

■ authorities, convict B here and there of interpola- 
tions. . . . When we turn from questions of in- 
sertion and omission to' ,questio.ns, of rendering of 
the Heb. and the substitution of one Gr. -vvord for 
aaotlier, we find that the OL in the Prophets 
sometimes supports “ Lucianic ” readings.^ And 
finally, ‘ there are renderings found in the OL 
representing Gr. readings \vhich have disappeared 
from every known Greek MS, but wdiich, by com- 
parison with the Hebrew, are shown to preserve 
the genuine text of the LXX from which the 
readings of our present Greek MSS are corrup- 
tions. In these passages the OL is sometimes, but 
not always, supported by one or both Egyptian 
versions.’ 

One subordinate department of our subject has 
not been touched, as, to a great extent, lying out- 
side the scope of the present article, and also as 
requiring far more space than could be aftbrded. 
We refer to the Latinity of the OL versions. It 
seems advisable, however, to give references to 
some of the leading authorities. 

A large collection of material is to be found in 
Itala tmd Vulgata^ by H. Ronsch, ed. 2, Marburg, 
1S75. This work deals with peculiarities of forma- 
tion, inflexion, grammatical structure, and mean- 
ing. See a penetrating criticism of it by J. N. 
Ott (Fleckeisen’s Jahrh, f. Philologies ebc. 1874, 
p, 778 ff., 833 if.). Ronsch also contributed a great 
number of articles to various journals. See especi- 
ally his ‘Sprachliche Parallelen’ and Htala-Studien’ 
in ZwTh, 1868, 1881~82 : ‘ Zur vulgaren und bibli- 
schen Latinitat,’ in Zeitsch. /. die osterreich. Gym- 
nasieris 1879, No. 11. Tiiere are further studies on 
this subject in his Semmiologische Beitrdges 1887-89, 
and Oolleetanea philologas 1890. Of ^eat import- 
ance is the unfinished work of G. Kolfmane, 
Gesckichte des Kirchenlateins, Breslau, 1879-81 
{only 2 parts of voL i, have appeared). It devotes 
special attention to the Christianizing of Late- 
Latin, and the moulding . of it to biblical use. 
H. Schuchardt’s elaborate Vokalismus des Vulgar- 
LateiTiSs Leipz. 1866-67, contains much that is 
suggestive for the language of the version. More 
directly bearing on our subject is K. Sittl’s Die 
lokalen Verschiedenheitenderlatein. Erlan- 

gen, 1882. It deals largely with ' African * Latin, 
with special reference to the Bible. The Eandhmk 
zur Vulgatas by F. Kaulen, Mainz, 1870, also pro^ 
vides material for study. Valuable collections of 
linguistic facts are to be found in some of the 
edd. of the MSS. See, especially, that of the 
Lyons Pentateuch, by U. Robert, pp. xli-lxxxv, 
cxxiii-cxxviii, which contain an examination of 
the grammar and orthography of the text, as well 
as giving tables of Hellenisms and new words; 
E. Ranke’s Par Palimpsestorum TVirceburgensiums 
pp. 412-427, with copious grammatical notes ; and 
Sanday’s dissertation on Cod. OL BihL Texts, ii. 
§ 14. Perhaps we ought to mention also Bendel 
Harris’s Study of God, Bezm, ch. iv, v. xii. xxvi., 
and Burkitt’s Rules of Tyaonius, pp. Ixviii-cv. 
Sunday has an important appendix In Studia 
Bihlha, ii. p. 309 If., and in voL iv, of the same 
. series there a valuable essay on the Style and 
Language of S, Cyprian, by E. W. Watson, See 
f^so Ehrlich, Beifrage «. Lat, der Itala, 1895. By 

^ JlidH of Tyeonim, pp. cxvi, cxrii. See also Streane, Double 
bf f^remiak, 


far the richest .'storehouse^ of matter bearing ■ on 
the Latinity of the OL is th& .Archw fur' latein, 
Lexikographie, ed. hy Wolfflin (pub. at Leipzig), j 
The following articles are of special importance : j 
‘Die ersten Spuren des African. Lateins,’ by 
Wolfflin (Jahrg. vi. Heft i, p. 1 fil) ; * Die Heimath 
der Appendix Probi,’ Sittl {vi. 3,^p. 557 fi*.)? ®Di® 

, Spraehe Priscillian’s,’' Sciiepss (iii,^ 3, p. .307 
‘Lucifer von Cagliari und sein Latein,’ Hartel (iii. ' . 
1, p. Iff.); ‘ Lexikographisches aus deni. Bibellatein/ , 
'Thielma^nn (L. . 1, p. '68ff.); ‘Minucius ' ..Felix,’ 
Wolfflin' (vii 4, p. .467ff.); ‘Die latein. Spraehe 
■ auf. african. Inschriften,’ Kiibler (viiL 2,..p. 161 
' ‘ Spuren gailischen Lateins bei Marcellus Empiri- 
cus,’ Geyer (viii. 4, p. 469); articles on ‘Wisdom ' ■ 
of Solomon ’ and ‘Sirach,’ by Thielmann, already 
referred to ; ‘ Die europaischen Bestandtheile des 
latein. Sirach,’ Thielmann (ix. 2, p. 247 ff. ). See also 
the ‘ Jahi'esbericht liber Vu]gar-und SpS,tlatein,’ by 
K. Sittl in Bursian-Iwan Muller’s Jahresbericht, 
lx viii. pp. 226-286, and that on ‘Die cbristlich 
lateinische Litteratur von 1886-87 bis Ende 1894* 
in the same series, by C. Weyman, 1896.* For 
further references to the language of particular 
authors see the list of Fathers. We have omitted 
mention of the numerous works which deal with 
the Latin language in general. ^ 

This article has dealt only with the early history 
of the Latin translations of the Bible. Their 
later developments from the time of Jerome on- 
ward are treated under Vulgate. 

For the general ! iterature of the subject, see 
the authorities referred to throughout the article, 
Nestle’s art. in Herzog^ (iii. 24 ff.) which appeared 
while this was in the press, and Corssen’s admirable 
Bericht uher die latein. Biheluhersetzungen (Bur- 
sian’s Jahresh.'B^, ci.}, published only in time^ to 
admitof a fewfootnotes being added from it during 
final revision. H. A. A. Kennedy, 

LATTER.— The ad j. ‘late’ is now regarded as 
having two forms for the compar. and superb, 
later, latest, and latter, last, and a difference in 
meaning is usually observed. But the distinction 
is quite recent. In modem editions of AV the 
only spelling is ‘latter,’ but the ed. of 1611 had 
‘ later ^ in four places, Is 47“^, Jer 5^ 48^^ 49“'-^, and 
there is no difference in meaning. Shakespeare 
has ‘later’ twice (acc. to Bartlett’s Concordance), 
once in ref. to time, ‘ And she goes do'^m at twelve 
— I take’t, ’tis later, Sir’ {Macbeth il. i, 3), once 
as equivalent to ‘latter’ as it was then used, 

K. John III. I. 288— 

* Tlierefore thy later vows against thy first 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself.' 

He also uses ‘ latest ’ for ‘ last,’ as Lovers Labour^s 
Lost, v. ii. 797, — ‘At the latest minute of the 
hour.’ 

In AV as in Shakespeare ‘latter’ is always 
(except when distinctly opposed to * former ’) 
equivalent to ‘last.’ Thus in AV, Job 19'^® ‘For 
I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth’ 
(RV ‘ at the last upon the earth ^) ; 2 P 2®® ‘ the 
latter end is worse with them than the beginning ’ 
(RV ‘the last state is become worse with them 
than the first’); and in Shaks. Henry V. iv. i. 
143,^ ‘ All those legs and arms and heads, chopped 
off in a battle, shall join together at the latter 
day’ ; and 1 Henry VI, n. v. 38 — 

‘And in his bosom spend my latter gasp.' 

The expressions ‘ ‘ latter end* and ‘last end’ are 
thus equivalent, and both old-fashioned redun- 
dancies. 

For Latter Rain see Rain. J. HASTiNas. 

, * For later lit. see * Jahresb. fiber Vtilgar-nnd Spatlatein * bj 
P. Geyer, Bursian's Jahresbericht^ xcviii. pp. 33-117. 
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liITTICE.—See under Window in art. House, 
¥oi. ii. ,p. 435^ 

.LIIJD. (taken directly from Lat. laudare , ' to 
raise) as a synonym for * praise ’ seems never to 
ave been very frequently used, either as verb or 
subst., though the latter was more common than 
■the former. Shaks. has each twice. In AV. the 
subst. does not occur, and the verb was retained 
only once, Eo 15'^^ ‘ Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; 
and laud him, all ye people.’ The Greek verbs 
here are different (aiWw and iiraLPico), and no doubt 
.Tindale, from whom the tr. conies, introduced the 
variation purposely^; but AV seems simply' to have 
accepted it from the immediately preceding versions, 
for in Ps 117^ of 'which this is a quotation, the Heb. 
verbs are again different, and Coverdaie’s tr. 'was 
again ‘praise ’ and ‘ laud,’ but the Geneva version, 
followed by the Bishops, changed ‘laud’ into 
‘praise/ and AV has ‘0 praise the Lord, all ye 
nations : praise Mm, all ye people.’ KV obliter- 
ates the distinction between the Greek verbs in 
Ko 15^^ giving * praise ’ twice, but restores it in 
Ps 117^ ; and in Ps 145^ KV again introduces 
‘laud’ for ‘praise’ to tr. the same Heb. verb. 
But in Ps 147^^ KV has taken over the AV tr. 

‘ Praise the Lord, 0 Jerusalem ; praise thy God, 
0 Zion/ though the Heb. shows the same dis- 
tinction in its verbs. Driver {Parallel Psalter^ 
1898) is more consistent, rendering by ‘laud’ 
wherever in the Psalter it can be so rendered (63^ 
117^ 147^^), and keeping ‘praise’ for 

Tindale uses the verb in Lk 19®^ ‘the whole 
multitude of the disciples began to rejoyce, and 
to lawde God with a loude voyce ’ ; and the subst, 
in 1 P P ‘ that youre fayth . . . myght be founde 
unto lawde, glory, and honoure at the apperinge 
of Jesus Christ/ and 2^^ ‘for the laude of them 
that do well.’ 

It is doubtful if even the verb can be used now 
without affectation ; but if it can, and the Revisers 
seem to have thought so, it is a pity it was not 
consistently used for iTraivita (Lk 16^, Ko 15^^, 1 Co 
IP* ^’* to distinguish it from the more common 
cLlpiuiy to praise. J. Hastih-qs. 

LAUGHTER. — The laughter mentioned in the 
Bible is of three kinds, (1) loud laughter as opposed 
to demonstrative weeping, (2) wondering or in- 
credulous, and (3) derisive. 

(1) ^oheleth allows that there is a time to 
laugh as well as a time to weep (Ec but he 
reckons sorrow better than laughter (7®), and calls 
laughter madness (2^). Bildad offers Job the pro- 
spect, if he be really upright, of a time when God 
will itill Ms mouth with laughter (Job 8*^^) ; the 
returning exiles enjoyed such a time (Ps 126^ ‘ Our 
mouth was then filled with loud laughter’ — ^De 
Witt) ; and J esus promises it definitely in the 
Restitution to those who weep now (Lk 6**^). In 
every instance it is the Oriental loud laughter, 
which is rarely heard, and only upon occasion of the 
utmost glad surprise. Christ’s woe is pronounced 
on those who laugh now when no such surprise is 
possible (Lk 6'^). 

(2) More frequent is the laughter of wonder or 
incredulity. So Abraham (Gn 17^^) and Sarah 
(18^2) laughed when they heard the promise of a 
son. And even when the promise could not be 
doubted longer by themselves, they knew that all 
that heard would laugh at them (2P), they were 
so old. 

BY retains in Gn 216 the AT translation * all that hear will laugh 
with me.* But 'Tpos?: can mean only ♦ will laugh at me * ; cf. 
Job 522 397 . la Ps 598 . Still it is not dst'isive laughter that 
Sarah fears ; she does not fear the laughter at all ; she only 
knows that 'when people hear of it they 'will laugh, it is so aston- 
ishing as to he still almost incredible. * Laugh with me* is the 
rendering of the ancient versions and of all the English versions 
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from Wyciff, except Tindale, 'And Sara:sayde, God .hath made 
me a laughinge stocke, for all that heare, will laugh at me/ 

■ Coverdaie has even, * God hath prepared a jo5’’e for me, for who 
so ever heareth of it, wyll rejoyse with me,’ and Is followed by. 
the Geneva translators and the Bishops. Kalisch defends the 
AV tr., on the ground that * no other sense is adapted here but 
the smile of surprise and admiration.’ .But Dilhnann, I>el.» 
Kautzsch (uber rnich), Segond (de moi), and most modern com- 
mentators translate ‘will ’laugh at me* — mea.ning,' however, to 
express surprise rather than derision. 

(3) But the most frequent occurrence of laughter 
is in derision. The feeling ranges in expression, 
from the gentle mocking of Daniel (Bel to the 
. judicial laughter of Him that sitteth in the heavens 
(Ps2^). 

There are three Heb. verbs translated * laugh,’ pCl? (except 
Jg 1625 Ezk 2332 , confined to Pent.), its later form and 
lyV. All three are occasionally rendered in AV ' laugh to scorn/ 
but esp. the last, which does not properly mean to laugh but to 
scoff at or scorn. In 2 Es 22i claudmrt irrldere noli is tr^ 
'laugh not a lame man to scorn,* and the expression 'laugh 
to scorn’ is found in the Gr. Apocr. as the tr. of 
Jth 1212 , Sir 20^7 (at also 1 Mac 1070 <i^am laughed to 
scorn for thy sake/ iyitf S5s syeviil/ojv els mTaysJuM-rffli) ; gxysXda/t 
Wis 4 I 8 ; xoirt&jjAszaoj^MUy Sir 137 ; and 2 Mac ; cf. 

also Sir 6^/ Shall make him to be laughed to scorn of his enemies'/ 
ixl^pSlv tTQmirs4 oiVTov, In NT xoirn'ysXaw is SO tr<^ where it 
occurs (Mt 924 jj MJk 6^0 |j Lk at the raising of Jaiyas* 
daughter), so that a distinction is maintained between the 
simple (only in Lk 621- 25) and its more emphatic com- 
pound. The phrase is due to Tindale in these places, who thus 
improved on Wyclif ‘ thei scorneden hym.* Tind. was fr .lowed 
by all the versions. 

The phrases ‘laugh on’ and ‘laugh upon* are 
now obsolete, though we retain the equivalent 
‘smile upon.’ They occur once each, Job 29®* 
‘If I laughed on them, they believed it not’ (p07^ 
EVm ‘ I smiled on them when they had no 
confidence ’ ; the AV tr. comes from the Geneva 
Bible, which explains its meaning by the marg. 
note, ‘That is, thei thoght it not to be a jest, or 
thei thoght not that I wold condescend unto 
them’), 1 Es 4®^ ‘if she laughed upon him, he 
laughed also’ TrpocryeXday a^ry, yeXa). 

J. Hastings. 

LAUNCH is now transitive only. In AV it 
occurs intransitively and only so. RV has changed 
the word into ‘set sail’ (Ac 21^), ‘put to sea’ 
(Ac 27®-*), or simply ^ut’ (Lk 5% and once has 
retained it (Lk 8®^). The transitive use must be 
the older, as the verb is formed from ‘ lance/ and 
means primarily to ‘hurl a lance,’ and then to 
send (a ship) into the water. Spenser uses it fre- 
quently in the simple sense of ‘ to pierce,’ almost 
as we now use ‘lance,’ as FQ li, iv. 46, ‘ For since 
my brest was launcht with lovely dart/ Siiake- 
^*eare has the word only once, and it is transitive, 
Trail, and Cress. Ii. ii. 82 — 

' Why, she is a pearl, 

Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships.’ 

The Greek is either (1) the compound form which 

occurs in MT only thrice, Mt 2118 ju the sense of returning into 
a city, and Lk 53- ^ in the sense of * put out ’ (BY) to sea (in 53 
AY has 'thrust out,’ after Tindale) ; or (2) the simple a.va’yofjta&i, 
which is found only in the writings of St. Luke (though the 
active 'bring up’ occurs in Mt 4i, Bo 107, He I 320 , as 

well as in Lk and Ac), but there it is of frequent occurrence. 
AV varies in its tr. between 'launch forth* (Lk 8 ^), ‘launch ’ 
(Ac 211 272 . 4 ), ‘ loose ’(Ac 1313 leU 2721), ‘sail* (Ac 1821 203 - 13), 
^sefc forth’ (Ac 2l2), and 'depart’ (Ac 27® 2816.11). RY has 
usually ‘set sail* (Ac 1318 leiz 1521 203.13 211-3 2721 28ii), but 
also ‘launch forth’ (Lk S®®), 'embark’ (Ac 27®), 'put to sea" 

, (Ac 274 . 12 ), and, simply ‘sail’ (Ac 2816). The idea expressed in 
the prep. »v« is not ‘up * to the ship, but up to the high sea 
from the lower harbour or coast-line ; cf. 7S£e.ra,$mvm * go down ’ 
to the coast from the higher land. J. HASTINGS. 

LAVEB (^V| or LXX \owip).^Thm is tbe, , 
name givea to the ten brazen basins made by 
Hiram for Solomon’s Temple, 1 K 7*®*^**® ( = 2 Ch 
4®’^*).* They were raised on high stands, and 
furnished with wheels. Anything beyond tliis is 
diflScnlt to ascertain with certainty. Keil and 

* In 1 K 746 should be emended to (cf. I 

-2.;i0h 411- ifiand LXX 
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others ' make out the bases or stands ■ (n’lwp) ^to 
have been square boxes with ornamented panels. 
Nowaok {Heh, Arch, ii. pp. 44-46), following Stade 
{ZATW iii, 159fi‘)j corrects the text, which at 
present is unintelligible in parts, and, further, 
utilizes for comparison the vessels now known to 
have been used in Semitic antiquity from the evi- 
dence of the AssjTian monuments. He thus 
arrives at a more probable reconstruction, though 
he is perhaps over-bold in venturing on a con- 
jectural sketch of a laver as he understands it. In 
the following description of the details Nowack is 
followed in me main. 

The base or stand was made up of a lower and an 
upper division. The lower division was a square 
framework, of which the sides were partly open. 
If they had been massive plates of metal, each 
3x4 cubits, the whole would have been too heavy 
to move. Moreover, the Assyrian examples show 
a much lighter kind of stand than those used in 
supporting the Greek amphora. The sides were 
like an unglazed window-frame, with horizontal 
borders or panels (nn^??) and vertical ledges or 
crosspieces At the corners were under- 

setters or shoulders ^ i.e. square pillars whose lower 
extremities were extended to form feetf in which 
were fixed the axles, on which the wheels turned. 
The wheels, each cubits high, were thus com- 
pletely under the body of the base. Thus the 
lower part of the base being itself 3 cubits high, 
its top edge was 4| cubits high. On the top of 
this lower part was a pedestal {I K 7"^) consisting of 
a round co7)ipass or ring (v.®“) something like the 
capital of a column (v.^^). The outside measure- 
ment of this ring was cubits across, and the 
inside measarement 1 cubit, while it was raised 
half a cubit above the base proper As the 

ciiameter of the latter was 4 cubits, the supports 
{stays or hands) of the ring must have sloped in- 
wards very considerably. These supports seem to 
have sprung from a square framework (v/'*'^) resting 
on the top of the base. As a dome with a central 
circular window is often built over four square 
walls and supported by four ribs from the corners 
sloping inwards, so this open metal frame had a 
square base and a round opening or ring, into 
which the basin or laver fitted. The borders o,ndi 
stays were ornamented with lions, oxen, and 
cherubim, and with embossed wreaths. 

It is remarkable that these ten iavers do not 
reappear in the sketch of the new temple put forth 
by Ezekiel, or in the temple of Zerubbabel, nor is 
anything like them found in P’s representation of 
the tabernacle. The last we hear of them is that 
Ahaz cut o&the borders of the bases and took the 
laver off them (1 K 16^'^). Prom this the suggestion 
has been supported that the connecting parts of 
the framework were, as in some similar construc- 
tions of which Semitic archeology has evidence, 
hollow, or that they were wood inside plated over 
with brass. As for the discarding of the molten 
sea and ten movable Iavers, which seems to indicate 
some prejudice against them, it has been con- 
jectured that they had some mythical associations 
which had now become distasteful. The great 
molten sea is connected with the deep {n\rs^) and 
the Iavers with the clouds. It is observed that 
Ezekiel, who describes no wheeled Iavers orna- 
mented with lions, oxen, and cherubim, yet has a 
vision {eh, 1 ) of living creatures, uniting the char- 
acteristics of lion, ox, man, and eagle, and of 
wheels closely associated with them, the whole 
imagery suggesting the personification of the 
clouds borne on by the storm blast. The explana- 
tion of the Chronicler (2 Ch 4% that the Iavers 
were used for washing the sacrifices, has nothing to 
support it in Kings, and it is hard to see how such 
lofty bi?.vsins could have been put to practical use. 


No hint is given in the elaborate description of 
any means for drawing off water. The symbolical 
interpretation gives a fine suggestiveness to these 
vessels.' Tlie priest of J" draws near to Him as 
Lord of the furthest abyss and of the rolling storm 
clouds. , 

Although, as we have seen, the molten sea and 
ten Iavers have no parallel in the account of the 
tabernacle, yet we find there a single laver. It is 
mentioned only in passages which are secondary in 
relation to P® (Ex a0i^-^'3P 35 ^ 638839394011 ^ Lv S^i), 
and nothing is said as to its size or ^ shape. It 
consisted of two parts, the basin and its pedestal 
(J 3 ). The word ‘base’ is not used. In Ex 

38® it seems to be stated that it was made of the 
mirrors of the serving women. Others, with some 
violence to the Hebrew, render ‘ (provided) with 
mirrors for the serving w'omen.’ Its purpose was 
definite, viz. that the priests might wash their hands 
and feet there before entering the tabernacle, by 
the door of which the laver stood on the inner side 
of the brazen altar. So in He 10'*^® the imagery is 
applied to the true worshipper, and in Tit 3® the 
laver becomes a type of the baptismal font, by 
which {dih Xovrpov TraXiyysvecrias) believers have 
access into the Church of the firstborn. In Zerub- 
babei’s and Herod’s temples there was, in accord- 
ance with P’s representation, a single laver. 

Literature.— Keil, Nowack, and Benzinger on Bibl. Arebaeo- 
logy (only the first translated) ; Gesenius, Thes. ; the com- 
mentaries on Exodus and 1 Kings. 

G. Harfoed-Battersby. 
LAW (IN Old Testament).— 

i. History of the term ‘ Torah.’ 

U. Torah threefold— judicial, ceremonial, moral. 

iii. Rise and history of written Torah. 

iv. Synon,\Tns of ‘ law’ : — 

(1) Mishpdt ; (2) hoh, hu^kdk ; (3) mizwah ; (4) "edwoth 
ov'eddth; (S) pi^Jgudlm, 

V. The different codes of Hebrew law : — 

A. JE : (1) the Decalogue ; (2) Book of the Covenant- 

summary of its provisions— the ‘ Little Book of the 
Covenant’ — age and character of the Book the 
Covenant. 

B. Deuteronomy— summary of its provisions— changes 

in the laws repeated from JE— the new provisions 
introduced. 

C. The Law of Holiness (H)— summary of its provisions 

—compared with Book of the Covenant. 

D. The Priests’ Code (P)— summary of its provisions— 

P characterized and compared and contrasted with 
earlier codes and with institutions of other Semitic 
peoples— danger of abuse of ceremonial law— pajda- 
gogic office of the Law. 

Literature, 

The Heh. word for ‘law’ is tdrdh (.Tiiin), from 
hCrdh (n-iin), to point out Gn 46^®, or to direet 
Jg 136 , meaning properly, a pointing out^ or diree- 
tion, and being used specially of authoritative 
direction, given in Jehovah’s name — primarily, no 
doubt, by priests, though it is by no means limited 
to what is given by them — on points of moral, 
religious, or ceremonial duty. 

The root ydrdh signifies properly to throw or cast ; and hence 
it is possible, as has been conjectured (Wellh. Mist. 394, cf. 
BMiZzen, iii, 167, ed. 2, 143 ; Nowack, Arch. ii. 97 ; Benju-sger, 
Arch, 408), that the primitive meaning of herdh in this con- 
nexion was to cast the sacred lot— or arrows used as lots— at 
a sanctuary, for the purpose of ascertaining the will of the 
deity on behalf of those who came to consult it (the word is 
used of casting lots Jos 18S, and of shooting arrows 1 S 20^*^ at). 
Comp, the use made by the priest of the Ephod and Urim and 
Thiimmim, IS (LXX) « (esp. LXX) 42 etc. TdrM, ii 

this view he correct, will have denoted originally the ‘direc- 
tion’ obtained bj’- means of the sacred lot: it remained a duty 
of the Isr. priest to teach J"'s tdrdh, though this particular 
method of ascertaining it no doubt fell early into abeyance, 
and the term acquired a more general sense. Comp, the pr. 
names *Terebinth(s) of Moreh,’ or ‘the teacher’ (Gn 126, Dt 
1130), and ‘Gibeath-Moreh,’ ‘Hill of the teacher’ (Jg 7^), most 
probably the seats of ancient Ganaanite oracles. 

i. The word had a history ; and in order to under- 
stand it properly, the stages of its history must 
be, briefiy noted. ( 1 ) One of the earliest passages 
in wiiicli it occurs is Ex (E), where th« 
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decisions given by Moses on disputes ‘^'between a 
inaii. and Ills .neigiibonr’ — evidently on secular 
11) atters — are termed tlie ‘ statutes ’ ' and *' directions ’ 
of God, This passage^ sets before us Heb. law 
' -in its beginnings. *It is to be remembered that 

in early Semitic life government was largely ad- 
ministered by means of “Tdroth,” authoritative 
decisions, delivered by the chief or judge, who 
yi;:;:'. ^ .gave Ms verdict upon the basis of custom or pre- 

cedent. It was the reign of Themis, .or of what 
.we might call Consuetudinary Justice.* A picture 
of such . .an administration, actually , conducted by 
. Moses on such lines, stands before us in the narra- 
tive of Ex (Ityle, Canon of the, OT, p. 32). 

Decisions given in this way, especially on difficult 
questions (cf. Ex would naturally form pre- 
cedents for future use {cf. OTJC'^ 304) ; and thus 
an increasing body of civil and criminal law would 
gradually grow up. (2) In the prophets the term 
is used of teaching given in Jehovah’s name — 
sometimes by priests, but more frequently by 
prophets — on questions of religious or moral duty, 
ilosea (4®) attributes the crimes prevalent in Israel 
(vv.^* ^) to the priests’ forgetfulness of the Tdrah 
of their God (cf. 8^*^^): this passage is important, 
as showing that the priestly * t6rah’ included a 
/ moral element (cf. Ex 23^"'^, Lv 19), and was de- 

pendent for its effectiveness upon the ‘ knowledge ’ 
of God. The word is used similarly, of moral and 
spiritual teaching, in Am 2^. In Is 1^^ the * Tdrah 
of our God’ is the exposition which follows ( w.^^"^’^) 
, respecting the true character of religious service ; 

i Is the TdmA which Judah has rejected consists 

of the precepts of civil righteousness and morality, 
the disregard of which the prophet has been de- 
nouncing (vv.S‘^); Is 8^6.20 denotes the half- 
political half - religious advice just given by the 
prophet : it is used similarly in 30^ (see 

; and cf where the prophets are called 
by tlie corresponding participle, the * directors’ 
[teachers] of the people of Jerusalem). In Jer6^® 
913 1^11 204 32234410.23 reference may be partly 
(see 26^) to the preaching of the prophets, partly 
(notice the context, and the addition in 9^^ 26^ 44^® 
of * which I set before you’) to the teaching of 
Deuteronomy. Other examples of the same gene- 
j ral sense of direction^ though not specially given 

* by prophets, are Ps 78^ (of a didactic Psalm), 

ji Job 22“^^ (‘ Receive now direction from his [God’s] 

I mouth ’) ; in the mouth of a mother, Pr D 6-® ; 

of a teacher of practical wisdom, Pr 3^ 4^ 6-^ (cf 
! RVm) 7^ 13^^; of the model woman, 31^® (Maw,’ 

j in all these passages, is a misleading rendering). 

’ It is also used of the guidance, or direction, to be 

r given by J", or His representative, in the future 

I ideal age ; Is 2® ( = Mic 4-}, Jer 3D®, Is 42^ (of the 

preaching of J"’s ideal servant), 51f (3) Side by 
I side with this broader prophetical application of 

I the term,^ there was, however, a narrower one, 

* in which it was particularly associated with the 

i priests, and (like the cognate verb hOrdh) denoted 

the oral direction given by them in Jehovah’s 

I name, especially on matters of ceremonial observ- 

ance, such as the nature of the different kinds of 
sacrifice, the cases in which they were respectively 
to be offered, the criteria of leprosy, the conditions 
upon which it depended whether a thing was 
‘clean’ or ‘unclean,’ etc.; the laity came to the 
priests for instruction on all such points, and the 
answer given to them was tdrah, ‘direction.’ Hag 
2^^, though a late passage, shows what ‘ t6rah ’ 
I was very clearly; the prox>het is told to inquire 

i of the priests whether in two particular cases an 

I object becomes ‘holy,’ or ‘unclean,’ in the words 

i ‘Ask now direction of the priests’ [not as BY, 

I ‘ concerning the law ’ ; there is no art. in the 

I Heb.], the answer to the inquiries being the ‘ direc* 

: * Of. Mainers Ancient Law, oh. 1. 


■tion’ or tdrah {ct Mai 2 ®: truthful. was 
in ■ his, mouth v."^ ‘they , seek his 

mouth’; V.® ‘ye have caused many, to stumble 
by your [false] direction^*, vD ‘and. have respect 
of persons in direction^ [not ‘in the law’]). For 
earlier instances, partly of the subst., partly of ' , 
the cognate verb, see .Dt 17^^ (of decisions ■ given 
by the supreme court of. priests and lay- judges on. . 
cases of civil or criminal law) ‘acc. to the in?® . 
wherewith they thee, and acc. to the judg- 
.ment which tfiey tell thee, thou shalt .do,’. 24®, ... 

‘ take heed ^ that thou do according to all that the 
Levitical priests direct you ’ (in the case of leprosy), 

33^® ‘they Jacob thy judgments [Ex 2D], 
and Israel thy direction,'^ mic 3^^ ‘her priests 
direct for hire,’ Jer 2® (‘ the handlers of the tordh 
[n-jinn 'ty^h], ie, the priests, know me not’), 18^® 

‘ direction will not perish from his mouth,’ ke. the 
priest and his functions will never come to an 
end (said by those who disbelieved Jeremiah’s pre- 
dictions of disaster), Zeph 3^ (‘her priests have 
profaned what is holy, they have done violence to 
tdrdh,^ — m,iin '091:5), Ezk 7^® C direction shall perish 
from the priest, and counsel from the elder’ ; cf. 

La 2® ‘without [priestly] direction’), 22-® (‘her 
priests have done violence to my tdrah, they have 
rofaned my holy things, they have made no 
ifferenee between the holy and the common 
44-® (cf. Lv 14®“^) ‘they shall my people 

between the holy and the common, and make 
them to know between the unclean and the clean ’ I 

(notice in these two passages the connexion of I 

tdrah with ceremonial distinctions), Hab V ‘there- I 

fore tdrah is numbed ’ (t.e. is paralyzed, ineffec- 
tual; the violence and disorder, vv.®*®*'^^, incap- j 

acitates even the priests in the discharge of their j 

duties). These passages show clearly the associa- 
tion of tdrah with the priests (cf. also 2 K 17-^-®®, 

2 Ch 15®) ; they show not less clearly that, although 
it denoted a simply oral direction, this ‘ direction ’ 
was regulated by certain fundamental princijMes, 
which might be neglected or violated by unfaithful 
riests. (4) In process of time, tdrah came further to 
enote a body of technical direction on a given sub- 
ject; in this sense it occurs frequently in P, esp. 
in the expression ‘ this is the tdrah (‘law ’) of the 
hurnt-offering, of the cereal offering, of leprosy, 
of the Nazirite,’ etc., Lv 71-11.37 xx46 

1359 142.32.54.57 1532 2046^ Nu 19‘--i4 8rn 

As, however, Wellh. has pointed out [Hist. 59, 

395; cf. Nowack, ii 98), the more original sense 
of tdrah even here will have been that of direc- 
'tions given to tlie laity, not (as in Lv 6~7) rules : 

regulating the priests’ own praxis at the altar. 

In Dt (D 17^®*^® 27®*®--® 29-^-®® 30^® 

319. 11. 12. 24. 26 3246J term, esp. in the expression ; 

‘this law,’ is used somewhat ambiguously; some- ; 

times it denotes more particularly the code of ■ 

laws embodied in Dt ; sometimes it is used more 
generally of the exposition of an Israelite’s duty . I 

contained in the book, and consisting partly of 
the actual laws, partly of the hortatory introduc- 1 

tions and comments accompanying them, in other ! 

words it denotes the Deuteroiiomic legislation |i 

generally ; in the last-named sense it also occurs , ,i 

repeatedly (often in such phrases as ‘ the book of ; s 

the law,’ ‘ the law of Moses,’ ‘ the law that Moses i 

commanded,’ etc.) in the Deuteronomie sections of I 

Jos and Kings (Jos F*® 831.s2.s4 22® 23®, 1,K 2®, ' ''' ,'■< ’’ 

2 K 10®^ 14® 17^®* ^ 21® 22®’ 23®^- 25p . Jl 

After the time of Ezra,* when P had been com- |i 

bined with JED, and the Pentateuch had assumed , 1 

(virtually) its present form, the term is used, yet I 

more generally, of the Pent, as a whole, as 1 Ch ^ 

16^ (with reference to Ex 29®®^* P), 2 Ch 3D etc., 

Ezr 3®, Neh 8^^% In the Psalms it is used often 

*The reference in Malachi ( 42 ) is to Deuteronomy: sei 
02W3p.426f, 
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of the legislative : parts: of,, the Pent.' in general, as 
Ps P 19^' 37^^ ' ,40® (perhaps here with particular 
^ ref ere, nee to Dt),,'94^^ 119^’ etc.' 

' it. From the preceding survey of passages, it 
will he apparent that Hebrew Umh had a three- 
:■ fold ' character i it was judicial ^ ceremomal,^ and 
moral The ceremonial tSrdh is most prominent 
in the OT ; hut the judicial and moral ^draA was 
,' mot less a reality, esp. in early times. Nor is^it 
doubted b,j critics that this tordh, under all its 
aspects, originated with Moses. Wellhausen writes 
(/iMif. B96, S97 n,, 438) : ‘ The priests derived their 
Torah from Moses : they claimed only to preserve 
and guard what Moses had left (Dt 33^* 

From the historical tradition [of the Pent.] it is 
certain that Moses was the founder of the Torah.’ ^ 
Moses, however, did not create a finished code : he 
was the founder of a principle, and of a tradition ; 
he was ‘the first to call into activity the actual 
sense for law and justice, and to begin (Ex 15^ 18) 
the series of oral decisions which were continued 
after him by the priest.’ And Montefiore,^ after 
emphasizing the fact that from the beginning J" 
was a moral God, a God of justice, continues 
{Eihh. Lett. pp. 45, 64 f.), ‘Most original and 
characteristic was the moral influence of Yahveh 
in the domain of law. Yahveh, to the Israelite, 
■svas emphatically the God of right, . . . From the 
earliest times onward, Yahveh’s sanctuary was 
the depositary of law, and the priest was his 
spokesman. The oracle of Yahveh, of which the 
priests were the interpreters, decided suits and 
Quarrels, and probably gave guidance and advice 
in questions of social difficulty. The Torah — or 
teaching—of the priests, half-judicial half-pseda- 
gogic, was a deep moral influence ; and there was 
no element in the religion which was at once 
more genuinely Hebrew and more closely identified 
with the national God. There is good reason to 
believe that this priestly Torah is the one religious 
institution which can be correctly attributed to 
Moses. . . . Though Moses was not the author 
of the written law, he was unquestionably the 
founder of that oral teaching, or Torah, which 
preceded, and became the basis of, the codes of 
the Pentateuch.’ That the priest, in giving 
judgment, was J"’s spokesman, is evident from 
the term of Ex 18^®^* (the people come to Moses 
to ‘inquire of God’ for the settlement of civil 
disputes, and his decisions are ‘the statutes and 
tSroth of God’) 21® 22®* ^ (comp. IS 2^)*t Questions 
of ceremonial also fell naturally within the priests’ 
province ; and their answers on this subject were 
regarded similarly as the j advents of God. It 
resulted further, from the ethical character of J", 
that the tdroth of Moses and his successors, even 
on judicial and ceremonial matters, were always 
permeated by a strong moral element. The de- 
cisions framed by Moses and his successors accum- 
ulated: they were from the first the expression 
of the same, or similar, principles : the result was 
thus a fixed tradition, having a definitely marked 
character, which exerted naturally a regulative 
influence upon the new decisions which, as time 
went on, were found necessary for the purpose of 
meeting new needs. 

iii. *T6raA’ was ori^aliy e?ra?,— handed down 
orally from one generation of priests to another, and 
delivered orally by the priest to those who came to 
seek it of him (cf. Mai 2®* ; also Job 22^2, Pr 
The (Question arises, When was it first committed 
to writing? An examination of the Pent, shows 
(1) that the laws contained in it are not homo- 
geneous, but fall into groups, differing from one 
another in style, in contents, and in scope ; and 

; .^Oomp.W.B. Smith, 02U‘eai)8,g3ft. j 

t Of. fi. i, 2S81, ix. I^f, intaiisted to the hiag by 
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(2) that the different groups cannot ' be regarded as 
the product of a single generation, but must spring 
from different periods of the history. These and 
other indications make it clear that, the process of 
writing dowm the oral Torah was a gradual one. 
First of all, small collections of priestly Tordth on 
particular subjects were written down : tlien^ these 
were enlarged^ or supplemented by others: till the 
final result was the body of tdrdth embedded in our 
present Pentateuch. These different collections 
did not often remain in their primitive form : new 
provisions were introduced into them ; they were 
revised and adjusted to suit the requirements of a 
later age: in some cases, they were largely ex- 
panded by parenetic or other additions. The 
frequently loose arrangement of subjects in the 
various groups is a sufficient proof that we no 
longer possess them in their original form. The 
process of writing down began, no doubt, at an 
early date ; though W’e cannot say definitely how 
early. The Book of the Covenant is an early 
written collection of such tdroth: it is true, the 
name is not actually given to it ; but the analogy 
of Ex 18^®* 20 shows that it would correctly describe 
it. The ritual section of this collection (23^0“^®) 
appears in a different recension in Ex 34^0’26^ 
Other collections of tdroth are those forming the 
original nucleus of the ‘Law of Holiness’ (see 
below). The laws forming the basis pf the Dent, 
code were also doubtless, at least in the great 
majority of cases, taken by the wTiter from a 
i written source (or sources). The existence of 
i written tdroth is implied distinctly in Hos 8^2 j^y 
! {where J" says that, however many ‘ directions ’ He 
writes for Ephraim, His people treat them as some- 
thing with which they have no concern) : the con- 
text, however, and 4® (see above) show that the 
allusion here is not to ritual, but to ethical and 
religious precepts, especially those relating to civil 
righteousness.* 

There is an interesting, but obscure, passage bearing on this 
subject, in Jer 88 ‘ How say ye, We are wise, and J"’s direc> 
tim is with us ? Surely falsely hath it wrought, the false pen of 
the scribes.’ The priests here claim that they possess the 
legitimate tradition, and principles, of J"’s tOrah : Jeremiah 
replies that the scribes— which must denote here those who 
committed this tdrdh to writing— had dealt falsely, i.e, (appar- 
ently) had been untrue to the principles which it was their duty 
to maintain, had in some way perverted or falsified the tCrdh 
of which they were the exponents (cf. 28, though there is not 
here any reference to writing). We do not know more pre- 
cisely what Jeremiah alludes to : perhaps to heathen rites, for 
which, in the syncretistic fashion of the day, the false priests 
sought thus to gain the sanction of J"*s name. 

Other priestly laws were written down by Ezekiel, 
in his draft for the worship of the restored com- 
munity, esp. in chs. 43-45 (cf. OTJC'^ 374-377 ; 
Ryle, Canon, 73) ; but the great bulk — those, viz., 
embraced in what is now generally known as the 
‘Priests’ Code’ — were not, it seems, codified till 
somewhat later, when, the temple having been 
destroyed, and the worship interrupted, the priests, 
that the traditions of their order might not be for- 
gotten, reduced to writing and systematized what 
had hitherto been familiar to them from the daily 
exercise of their profession (cf. Wellh. Hist. 59 f., 
404 ; Ryle, Canon, 71-74 ; Montefiore, Hibb. LecL 
234f.). 

iv. Synonyms of ‘ LawJ" t — 1. muhpdi, 

‘judgment’ (sometimes rendered ‘ordinance’), 
properly a decision given in an individual case, 
ana then established as a precedent for other 
similar cases, Mishpdt occurs in this sense in 
JE, Ex 152® (‘there made he for it (Israel) a 
statute and ordimtnee, and there he proved it/ — 

* Wellb. ad loo. : ‘Ofienbar Weisungen fiber die njfi 
( 4 I), die also damals sebon aufgezeichnet vorlagen ’ ; cf. Eist 
57 ; Ohejme or Nowack, ad loc, : Konig OJfmh.-Begr. ii. S2D ; Kyle 
Canon of OT,m. 

t Of. Briggs, Higher Crit. of the Eeo}.^ <189'^), p. 242lf 
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ft' noticeable passage, witnessing, like Ex 18^®*^ 
above, to Moses’ work, as a .framer of laws for his 
people *), 2P and 2# (of the' enactments in the ‘Book 
of the Covenant ’ prescribing penalties for particular 
o.hences, introduced by if or whent and contained 
chiefly in 2P-"22^^) ; in ,H {always combined with 
nhpn ‘statutes’} Lv ig®’ 20 ^ 2 : 251 s 26^®- 

(here D’(?<7) ; in' Dt, ' usually with ‘ statutes ’ (D'i?n, 
not as in.. H nipn), of the provisions of the Deat, 
code (ciia 12-26), 41 * 51 * si 6i*2« 7 H.ia'. 8 ii 

111* 121 261®* 17 3 Q 10 ,. also. in the Blessing of Moses, 

331 ® (as pronounced by the priests ; j| ‘ direction ’) ; 
in P rarely, and in the specilic . sense of Ex 21i 24^ 
only Nu 271 ^ cf. 36i®. t The primaiy sense 

of the word is an enactment of the civil or criminal 
law ; but it is also (as in H) applied to enactments 
of the moral or ceremonial law, wiiich might be 
viewed analogously as Divine ‘decisions.’ (The 
word occurs also frequently in other books besides 
the Pent. ) + 

In On IP Kadesh is called ‘ En-mishpat,* ‘spring of judgment,* 
—either, it seems, because it was the site of an ancient oracle, 
at which decisions were given for the settlement of disputes, or 
(Wellh. Hist. 343 , 397 n., 430 , 439 ) from its having been the 
scene of Moses’ legislative activity, during what appears to 
have been Israel’s long stay there (Driver, JDeut, p. 32 f.). 

Miskp^t also occurs sometimes in the enlarged 
sense of (‘Reeht ’), as a rule of action in 

general ; it thus becomes virtually equivalent to 
religion f regarded as a system of practical duties; 
Jer 5^ ‘ they (the poorer classes) know not the way 
of nor the mishpat of their God,’ v.® 8^, Is 42^ 
‘ he shall bring forth (publish) right {i,e, religion) to 
the nations,’ vv.®- ^ 5D (i| t6ra!h\ 58‘^ ; cf. 2 K 17^®* 
(AV and KV, poorly, ‘manner’). 

2 . ph, npn, AoA, hnkkCih, ‘ statute,’ from ppn to ctit 
in^ inscribe, 'engrave (Ezk 23^^, Job 19-®, Is 10b Pr 
8 ^® [AV and ‘ decree ’]), and therefore denoting 
properly something engraven on stone, or other 
durable surface, tliongli applied in usage to any 
kind of fixed ordinance. It was a common practice 
in antiquity to engrave laws upon slabs of stone or 
metal (<rr^Xa 4 ), and to set them up in some public 
place — and the same custom is presupposed in the 
use of these two words in Hebrew. Both terms 
occur frequently in H, Dt, and P. The earliest 
examples (JE) are Ex 12 ®-^ 13^® I 525.26 18 I 6.20 

cf. (in a difierent connexion) Gn 47^®, also Jos 24^, 
Jg ID®, 1 S 30®®. The combination ‘statutes 
and judgments’ is common in H and Dt (see 
above). For instances in P (often in the ex- 
pression, ‘a statute [RV frequently, ‘due’] for 
ever’}, see Ex 27®^ 28^ 29®* 2 ®, Lv 6^®* 16®®* 

etc. § 

3. nv^ip mi^wdh,^ ‘ commandment,’ a general term, 

implying something commanded (viz, bv J"). Most 
frequent in Dt (43 times), as 4®* 6®®- Rare in 

the other codes : in JE, Ex 15®® 16®® 20® (prob. from 
Dt), 241 ® ; in H, Lv 22®! 26®* i^* ; in P, Lv 4®* i®- s®* ^ 
5^^ 27®^, Nu ®i* »®* ^ 36^®. 

4. nnj; 'Mwotli or ^Mbth^ ‘ testimonies ’ : in the 

Pent, only Dt 4^® ; a theological term, denot- 

ing generally moral and religious ordinances, 
regarded as an attestation, or solemn declaration, 
of the Divine will. In P the sing, testimony is 
used frequently of the Decalogue, as a statement 
^car’ of God’s will for man, esp. in the ex- 

pressions ‘Ark, tables, or tabernacle, of the testi- 
mony,’ Ex 25^®* 2**’ 2721 3P® 34®®, Nu 1®®*®®, and 
elsewhere, 

5. pilphudlm, * precepts’* only in the Psalms 
(19® 103^® II lb and 21 times in Ps 119). 

V, Hebrew law falls into distinct Oodes^ those 

* Of. Wellh. Hist. 348 ; and Dillm. ad loc. 

t Cf. Ex SI, Dt 2117, Jer 327- S, Ezk 16S8 

t See further Baentsch, Dm Bundeshueh (1892), 29-34, 

§ Both these words are also used sometimes of laws of nature*, 
m Jer 31:^0, Job 2826, Ps 1486 (pn) ; Jer 52i 8l8» 3326, Job zm 
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viz. of JE, Bt, H, and P, 'and the chara.cteristi.cs . 
of these must next be examined A 

A. In JE we have (1} the Decalogue (wh. see), 
Ex 20‘-**^b 8* concise biit^ comprehensive sum'mary of 
the fundamental duties of the Israelite towards ■ 
God and man. We have (2) the ‘Book of the 
Covenant’ '(Ex 20®®-2S®®; in explanation of the 
.name see 24^}, the laws contained .in which com- 
prise two .elements (24®), the ‘words ’(or commands) 
and the ‘Judgments’: the ‘ judgments,’' exiiressed 
all hypotneticaliy, and relating to the civil and 
criminal law, being comprised in 2D~22^’* and 
the ‘words,’ consisting mostly of positive injunc- 
tions of the moral or ceremonial law, and introduced 
by thou shalt or thou shalt not, being comprised in 
2023-26 2218-24. 23-81 231-19.^ yyitli the format the laws, 
and the parenetic additions whicli they sometimes 
exhibit (as 22®®*®^), we are not here concerned : the 
laws themselves are designed to regulate the life 
of a community living under simple conditions of 
society, and chiefly engaged in agxiculture. They 
may be grouped as folio wsf:— 

i. Enactments relating to gwU mid criminal law: 

1, The rights of Hebrew slaves (niale and female), 21l'ii. 

2. Iiaw of murder and manslaughter of violence 

to a parent v,i8, of man-steaiing v.i6, of cursing a 
parent V.17. 

8. Bo^ly injury caused by men vv.i8-27 (bodily injurj’- in- 
flicted in a quarrel v.lSf. ; beating a slave to death 
v.20f. ; injury done in a quarrel to a pregnant woman 
V.22, or other bystander vv.23-25 ; striking oat the eye 
or tooth of a slave v.26f.). 

4* Bodily injury due to animals, or neglect of reasonable 
precautions vv.23-S8 (injury done by an ox to a free man 
or woman or to a slave v.82 ; injury caused by 

neglect in leaving an open pit v.33f.; injury done by an 
ox to one belonging to another person v.35f. : in the 
first and last of these cases, the penalty, where the 
neglect is culpable, is materially increased). 

6. Theft 221-4 (theft of ox or sheep v.i ; burglary vv.2-4). 

6, Compensation for damage v.6r. (damage done by stray- 

ing cattle V.5 ; damage done by fire spreading tc 
another man’s field v.6). 

7, Compensation for loss or injury in various cases of 

deposit or loan vv.7-i5 (cases of deposit vv.7*9. lO-is ; 

case of injury to a borrowed animal v,i4£). 

8 , Compensation for seduction v.5 6f.. 

ii. Moral, religious, and cerertwnial enactments: 

1. Law relating to altars 202-4-ai (altars to be of earth or of 

unhewn stone, and not to he approached by steps). 

2. Sorcery and bestiality to be punished with death 22l8f‘. 

5. Sacrifice to ‘ other gods ’ to be punished with the ‘ ban ’ 

■ ,2220/ 

4. ISumanitarian laws 2221-27 (the gSr, or resident for- 
eigner, the widow and the orphan, not to be oppressed 
22»i*24; interest not be taken from the poor 222> ; a 
garment taken in pledge to be returned before night- 
fall 2226f.). 

6. God not to be reviled, nor a ruler cursed 222S, 

6. Mrstfiiiits and firstborn males to be given to J" 2229f. 

(cf. 1312, where it is added that the firstling of an 
I ass is to be either redeemed with a lamb or killed, 

I and the firstborn of a man is to be redeemed) ; and 

flesh torn of beasts not to be eaten 2281. 

7. Teracity and impartiality in giving evidence in a court 

of law 281-3. 

8. An enemy's beast to be preserved from harm 234f.. 

9. Justice to be administered impartially 236-3 (bribes not 

to be taken : the poor and the gBr not to be oppressed). 

10 . The seventh year to be a fallow year, and the seventh 

day a day of rest 2310-12 (the motive in each case is a 
philanthropic one). 

11. God’s commands to be honoured, and ‘other gods* not 

to be invoked 2313. 

12. The three annual pilgrimages (of Unleavened Oakes, 

Harvest, and Weeks) to be observed 2314-1? (all males 
to appear before J" at each). 

13. Three closing regulations 231S.19 (sacrifice not to be 

offered with leavened bread, nor its fat to remain un- , 

* The chara(5teristics of the Codes do not fall within 

the scope of the present article ; but it may be remarked in 
passing that each possesses distinctive literary features of its 
own, and that even the form of the laws sometimes differs in 
the different codes ; thus, while in Ex 21-23 a law commonly 
begins in the form n3' *31 ( 2 l 20 . 22 . se etc.), in F the form 
*3 aiK or *3 S?a3 is frequent (Lv 12 21 42 etc.), and in H the 
form im (Lv 173- s. 10. 13 etc,). 

t Comp. Stade, Gesck. L 6S6 ; Holzinger, Einl 243. Many of 
these laws seem to tall into groups of fen, which L. B. Baton 
has endeavoured recently to restore in their (supposed) original 
completeness ; see JBL, 1893, p. 79 ff. (an abstmot in LOT^ p. 40) , 
.andcL Briggs,’ 1.0. p. 311 ff. 
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himit ontii the followini? mornin.^; firstfruits to be 
Dvouiiclit to ‘ the house of J" ’ ; a kid not to be boiled 
in uioilier’s milk). 

Tbe ceremonial provisions contained in are 
repeated in 34^^'*® — a section sometimes called the 
‘ Tittle Book of the Covenant/ and sometimes also 
(from 34-®) the ‘Words of the Covenant’ — with 
ehaBe:es of order, and slight verbal variations, and 
with The addition in of more specific injunc- 

tions a.grdiisb idolatry. 

The ‘ Book of the Covenant ’ is the oldest Code of 
Hebrew law with which we are acquainted-older, 
no doubt, than the narrative (E) in which it was 
incorporated ; it embodies, to use Corniil’s expres- 
sion, the ‘consuetudinary law of the early mon- 
archy,’ and embraces (in accordance with the 
sense of tSrdh and ^nishpdtf explained above) the 
formulated decisions which had accumulated gradu- 
ally up to that age. That the community for 
whose use it was designed had made some progress 
ill civilization is evident from the many pstrictioiis 
imposed on the arbitrary^ action of the individual ; 
on the other hand, that it was still in a relatively 
archaic condition appears from such regulations as 
and 21-®”-® {the lex talionis), or the conception 
of God as the immediate source of judgment (21® 
22®-®; cf. 1 S 2^®). The stage of society for which 
the Code was designed, and the characteristics^ of 
the Code itself, are well indicated by W. E. Smith 
[OTJC- 340 ff,). ‘The society contemplated iu it 
is of very simple structure. The basis of life is 
agricultural. Cattle and agricultural produce are 
the main elements of wealth ; and the laws of 
property deal almost exclusively with them. The 
principles of criminal and civil justice are -those 
still current among the Arabs of the desert, viz. 
retaliation and pecuniary compensation. Murder 
is dealt with by the law of blood revenge; but’ 
the distinction— which in Greece was still not 
recognized in the age of Homer — is drawn between 
murder and manslangiiter, and ‘the innocent 
man-slayer may seek asylum at God’s altar (2P®, 
comp, wdtli v.^*: cf. 1 With murder are 

ranked man-stealing, ofiences against parents, and 
witchcraft. Otliev injuries are occasions of self- 
help, or of private suits to be adjusted at the 
sanctuary (22® [cf . 21®]). Personal injuries fall 
under the law of retaliation, just as murder does. 
Blow’’ for blow is still the law of the Arabs ; and. in 
Canaan, no doubt as in the desert, the retaliation 
was usually sought in the way of self-help. Except i 
in this form, there is no punishment, but only ! 
compensation, which in some cases is at the will of 
the injured party (who has the alternative of direct 
revenge), but in general is defined by law. De- 
grading punishments are unknowm, and loss of 
liberty is inflicted only on the thief who cannot 
pay a line (22®). Definite rights are secured for the 
slave. He recovers his freedom after 7 years, 
unless he prefers to remain a bondman, and seals 
solemnly Ms determination at the door of the 
sanctua^. His right of blood revenge against his 
master is, however, limited (21*-*®^-); though, in- 
stead of the lees talionis for minor injuries, he can 
claim his liberty (2H®**). Women do not enjoy full 
social equality with men. Women slaves were 
slaves for life, but were often, it may be inferred, 
married to members or servants of the family' 
(2H‘ 7-9)^ 'PjjQ daughter was her father’s property 
(2F), who received a price for surrendering her t!o 
a husband j and so a daughter’s dishonour is com- 
pensated by law as a pecuniary loss to her father 
■ ' 

' 3420b=23i&i>; 3421=523312; 3422 

3423=«23W; S425«2818; 3428*23^ (in most cases, with 
ilight verbal differences). For attempts to recover from these 
Jaws a ‘Decalogue of J/ see (hriefty) LOT 37 {S 39X more Mly, 
Briggs, p. 189 if. 

I See,, further, art, Oamiss and Fwisuiowm In ?ot h ■ 
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To many of the la^vs tiisre are interesting paral- 
lels in the early codes of other nations {e,g. M 
Solon’s Code at Athens) : these are pointed out m 
the commentary of Diliinann. Some of the pro- 
visions seem to us harsh (2P^ 22^®), but account 
must be taken of the age for which, they were 
prescribed ; and a humane regard for the unpro- 
tected and the helpless is unquestionably the domi- 
nant spirit of the Code, 

Turning now to the more distinctively inorai and 
religious aspects of the Code, we observe firstly tiie 
regard paid to the claims of humanity and justice. 
An emphatic voice is raised against those crying 
vices of Oriental government, the maladministration 
of justice and the oppression of the poor. The ger, 
or foreigner living in Israel under the protection of 
a family or a community, has no legal status, but 
he is not to be oppressed. The Sabbath is enjoined 
as a day of rest for men and cattle ; and the pro- 
duce of every field or vineyard is to be left to the 
poor one year in seven. Eeligious institutions are 
in a simple, undeveloped stage. He w’ho sacrifices 
to any god but Jehovah falls under the ban. The 
only ordinance of ceremonial sanctity is to abstain 
from the flesh of animals torn by wild beasts. 
Altars are to be of simple, almost rudimentary, 
structure. The sacred dues are firstlings and 
firstfruits ; and the former must be presented at 
a sanctuary on the eighth day. This regulation 
of itself presupposes a plurality of sanctuaries, 
wiiicli also agrees with the terms of 20-'^'^. The 
three pilgrimages, at which every male is to appear 
before J", mark three periods of the agricultural 
year — the beginning and the close of harvest, and 
the end of the vintage. The only points of sacri- 
ficial ritual insisted on are abstinence froni leaven 
in connexion with the blood of the sacrifice, and 
the rule that the fat must be burnt the same night. 
The only sacrifices named are burnt-offerings and 
peace- (or thank-) ofleriiigs (20-^). 

B, The next code which has tA) be considered is 
that of Deuteronomy, From a literary point of 
view, Deuteronomy (disregarding the few short 
passages belonging to P, and the two poems in 
chs. 32. 33) consists of a code of iaw^s accompanied 
by hortatory introductions and comments. Here 
Ave are concerned only with the laws as siich. A 
comparison of the laws embodied in Dt with those 
i of the ‘ Book of the Covenant ’ at once show’s that 
they are designed for a community living under 
more fully developed social conditions. Dt, speak- 
ing generally, may be described as a revised and 
enlarged edition of the Book of the Covenant, 
adapted to the requirements of a later age. With 
the exception of the compensations to be paid for 
various injuries (Ex 2H®-22i®), j^early all the pro- 
visions of Ex 20®®-23®® are included in it ; and 
there are in addition many entirely new’ ones. A 
complete tabular synopsis of the two codes wdll be 
found above (vol. i, p. 600 f.) ; here, therefore, it will 
be sufficient to give a brief outline of the Deut. 
Code, and to make some general remaxks on the 
Deuteronomic changes and additions. 

Outline of laws in Deuteronomy : — 

i Heligious Observances : 

1 . Daw of single sanctuary l‘.U-28 (burnt-offerings, sacri- 
fices [i.e, peace-offerings]) tithes, ‘heave-offerings* 
[firstfruits, and other offerings from the produce of 
the soil], vows, freewill offerings, and firstlings, all 
to be offered at the central sanctuary : blood not to 
be eaten). 

2 Laws against the worship of * other gods ’ 1229-13^8. 

8. Sanctity of the laity 14^-^ (person not to be disfigured 
in mourning 14^f‘‘ ; law of clean and unclean animals 
143-20 ; iiesh of animals dying of themselves not to 
be eaten 1421). 

4 Laws tending to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
1422-1518 (disposition of the charitable tithe 1422-29 ; 
relief secured to debtors every seventh year ; 
law of slavery 1512-^3). 

8, Offerings and festivals (firstling males to be offered tc 
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J"' 1519-28 ; reg’iilations , respecting- the ■ observance 
of the three annual pilg-iimages Ith-i"). 

.The Ojflce-bearers of the Theocracy : 

1 . Judges, 161^-29 (to be appointed in all cities ; and to be 

strictly impartial in jiidg-inerit). 

[162it'- asiierahs and ‘ pillars ’ prohibited ; saeri' 

Sees _to be without blemish ; 172-7 an Israelite, 
convicted of idolatr^^ to be stoned to death], 

2. The supreme central tribunal 178*13. 

S, The Iving l7i'i-20. 

4. .Priests 181-8. 

§. The Prophet 1 S 2-22 (v.iof. against differe.nt forms of 
magic and divination). 

ii. Crimmal Lawp 

.1. Manslaughter and murder 191-13 211-9' (cities of refuge' 
191-18 ; symbolical rite of expiation for an untraced 
murder 211-8). 

2. Law of the landmark 19M. 

5. Law of witness 1915-21. 

[Four laws designed to secure self-control and for- 
bearance in the conduct of war, c. 20. 21h>'l'i]. 

iv. Mieceilaaeous Laws, relating chiefly to Cioil and Dortiestie 
Ityie.~-21i5---?'j* (S.p. primo.ffemture 21i5-i7; treatment of un- 
dutiful son 2118 - 21 ; lost cattle or other property to be restored 
to its owner (based on Ex 234f.) 221--^ ; law of * tassels ' 2212 ; 
slander against a newly-married maiden 2213-31 ; adultery 2222 ; 
seduction 2228-29 ; prohibition of marriage with step-mother 
2280 ; usury (interest) 23i9> 20 ; vows 2321--S'"; divorce 241--^; man- 
stealing 247 (based on Ex 21 16) ; leprosy 248- o ; pledges 246- lo-is ; 
family'' of a criminal not to be punished with him 2416; ex- 
cessive severity in punishment forbidden 251-3; Levirate- 
marriage 258 - 10 ; just weights and measures 2513-16. 

Note also the moral and religious duties which form the sub- 
ject of the imprecations in 27i5tf- (all with parallels in JE, H, 
orDt; see Driver, Leut.p. 299). 

This outline will suffice to give an idea of the 
greater variety of subjects included in the Code of 
Dt as compared with that of JE, as also of the 
greater detail in vvhich they are mostly treated. 
The organization of society is more complex ; and 
institutions at once more numerous and more 
varied are needed to regulate it. The following 
are the principal changes in the laws repeated 
from JE. In Ex 2F a daughter sold by her father 
into slavery does not go free in the 7th year : in 
Dt she does; since the law of Ex was 

formulated, society has advanced ; a father’s power 
over his daughter is less absolute than it once was, 
and it is no longer usual for a Hebrew girl to be 
hotigkt to be the wife of her master or his son. In 
Ex 2H® the asylum for manslaughter is J"’s altar : 
in Dt 19 six cities are set apart for the purpose. 
In Ex 22^^'*- seduction is treated among cases of 
injury to property ; in Dt (22-®^*) it appears among 
laws of moral purity. In Ex 22®^ firstlings are to 
be offered on the 8th day from birth ; in Dt 15^® 
they are to be presented annually — a change ren- 
dered necessary by the substitution of a single 
central place of sacrifice for the local altars. In 
Ex 23^°^* the sabbatical year is essentially one of 
rest for the soil, in Dt 15^"^ the institution is so 
applied as simply to form a check on the power of 
the creditor. 

In other cases, the princixde of the older law is 
merely extended, or tresh definitions are added. 
Thus Dt IS and 17^“'^ may be regarded as expan- 
sions, with reference to particular cases, of the 
brief law against idolatry contained in Ex 22~^; 

as compared with Ex adds fresh 

regulations for the observance of the three annual 
Pilgrimages ; {against divination and magic) 

extends the principle of Ex 22^® (sorceress alone) to 
other analogous cases ; (the law of witness) 

is a development, with special provisions, of the 
general principle of Ex 23^ ; 22^“® extends the prin- 
ciple of Ex 23^^ to other eases of lost property as 
246.20-13 (pledges) ^ees that of Ex ; 22**®-®® 

(seduction) particularizes with greater precision 
than Ex 22^®^* the cases which might arise. There 
ai’e also instances in which tlie older law is 
repeated without further modification than that 
of form, as (Ex 23®- % 23i»f* (Ex 24’ 

(Ex 2F®). 

Those provisions of Dt, which are without 
parallel in JE, relate mostly to conditions which, 

ill . the age lyhen the laws of JE were drawn up, 
were not yet regarded as demanding legislative 
regulation : the gTeater variety of subjects in- 
cluded. in the Code is evidence both of the growth 
of civilization in itself, and also of more systematic 
and maturer reflection upon its needs. A funda- 
mental principle of the Dent, legislation is opposi- 
tion to the heathe.a practices of the Ganaanites : ' 

this - is particularly' prominent in the . parenetic 
parts of the book, but it also determines several of , 
the laws. 'The law of the single sanctuary (ch. 12), 

' it cannot 'be doubted, is largely prompted, by the 
desire to free the worship of .J" from the heathen : , 
elements by which it had been contaminated 'at - 
the local shrines ; .the essential ai.ni of the law of 
the king (17^^“^®) is to guard this most important 
office against the influence of foreigners or par- 
ticipation in foreign policy; the laws of 

141 . 3-80 1021.22 - 172-7 igiu. 11 22^23^’^*, are also, some • 
obviously, others, it is probable, implicitly, directed 
against heathen observances. Of ritual and cere- 
monial laws there are but few in Dt, though more 
than there are in JE, Sacrifices and other dues are 
to be brought to the central sanctuary (ch. 12 ), but 
little (v.®’) or nothing is said of the ritual with 
which they are to be presented. Only blood is not 
to be eaten ( 12 ^®* 15^®), in accordance with an old 

practice in Israel (i S 14®** ®^), though no provision 
on the subject occurs in the legislation of JE. 

The laws regarding firstlings, and the observance 
of the three Pilgrimages (lo^®‘‘*® 16^"^’), are fuller 
than the corresponding ones in JE. Regulations 
of a ceremonial character without parallel in JE 
are those relating to clean and unclean animals 
(14®”®®), tithe {14®®"®®), the oflering of sacrifices 
without blemish (17^), the dues of the priests 
(18^*®), the brief note on leprosy (24®^*), and the 
liturgical forms to be used by the Israelite at 
the central sanctuary, when he presents his first- 
fruits (26^"“), aud after payment of the triennial 
tithe (26^®“^®). It need only'be added that it would 
he a serious mistake to suppose that the laws of 

Dt were the creation of the age in which the book 
was composed. This may be the case with one or 
two ; but the majority are beyond question much 
older, the aim of 'Dt being merely to present them 
in a new literary setting, and to inculcate tbeui 
with fresh motives. 

G, We come next to the Law of Holiness (H), 

Lv 17-26. This consists substantially of an older 
body of laws, which have been arranged by a later 
editor in a parenetic setting, the whole thus 
formed being afterwards incorporated in P, wflth 
additions and modifications designed for the pur- 
pose of harmonizing it more completely with the 
system and spirit of P. For details see Levitiols, 
or LOT^ p. 47ffi ;* here our attention must be 
confined as far as possible to the older body of 
laws thus imbedded in this part of Lv, 

Outline of the original nucleus of the Law of 
Holiness : — 

l 73 a. 4 (partly). Domestic animals, when slain for food, to be 
presented at a sanctuary. 

179 (partly). All sacrifices to be offered to J". 

17l0.i3f. (partly). Blood, whether of domestic or wild animals, 
not to be eaten. 

186-23, Laws of chastity (four pentads of laws : v.6-i0 idnship 
of the first degree; vv.n-iskijiship of the second degree; 
relationships through marriage ; vv. 20-23 purity outside the 
family, and Molech-worship). 

X93-4. 9 - 20 . 26-3$. Seligions and moral duties : laws parallel 

with, the first Table of the Decalogue ; vv.u-ia laws parallel with 
the.Sth and 9th Commandments ; ^w.i3-i8. 82-38 jaws of conduct 
towards one’s neighbour,— justice in judgment, freedom from 
malice, respect of elders, justice in trade, etc. ; vv, 26-31 nothing 
to be eaten with the blood, divination and other heathen 
superstitions not to be practised. 

[Vv. 5-8 on peace-offerings, v.59 against dlssimOar mixtures, 

V.39 a specml case of unchastity, are unrelated to their present 

Fot chs. l$-20, 21-22, also, the valuable discussions of A B. 
■Patou, JBLt 1897, p. Biff.; 1898, p. 149 ff. 
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context, and probably once stood elsewhere in H. V.flf- (glean- 
ings to be left) is better placed in 2322 ; and w.23-25 (fruit of 
newly planted trees not to be eaten till the fifth year) is a 
ceremonial regulation more akin to ch. 23, or 252-7, than to the 
main topic of ch. 19]. 

202^21, PenaltiesSforMoIech-worship, and necromancy (vv.2-6. 27), 

and for different cases of unlawful mamage and unchastity 
(similar to, and in many cases the same as, those prohibited in 
ch. IS). . 

Chs. 21-22 (with the exception of some redactional additions) 
ceremonial regulations respecting priests and offerings (restric- 
tions in domestic life obligatory upon the priests 211-75; 
phj'sical imperfections disqualifying from the priesthood 2116*24; 
conditions for partaking in ‘holy’ food 221-16; animals offered 
in sacrifice to be free from imperfections 2217-25 ; three special 
regulations regarding sacrifices 2*226-30). 

2316-12. 15-17. 18-10 (partly) 20 (mostly) 22. 39 (niiddle part), 
40. 41ft. 42 (regulations for the observance of the Feasts of Un- 
leavened Oakes, Weeks, and Booths). The rest of the chapter 
consists of supplemental regulations relating partly to these 
Feasts, partly to other sacred seasons, incorporated from the 
point of view of P. 

24i5b-i6a. 17-21 (laws On blasphemy, and certain cases of injury 
to man and beast). 

2526'7a, parts of vv.8-55, perhaps in particular vv.8-9». lOa. 13-16. 
17-22. 34 *j6. 3D-40a. 43. 4i.S3.S5, Land to lie fallow in the sabbatical 
year vv,2b-7 ; land not to be sold beyond the next Jubile v, 13-15 ; 
and four regulations for the relief of the impoverished Israelite 
v. 25, 7.35-38 (usury not to be exacted of him), vv.39. 40». 43, 
■.VV.47. 63..65, ' 

26if* (certain fundamental religious duties). 

To the original Law of Holiness belong also, in all probability, 
Lv llS-7- 9-10. 13-22. 41 (animals permitted, and prohibited, for 
food) ; of, 2025. 

The nucleus of Ex 31i2-i4a (on the Sabbath) ; and of Nu 1538 
(the law of ‘tassels') 

The original nucleus of H, when compared with 
the Book of the Covenant, wiil be seen to deal 
very much less fully with civil and criminal law, 
and more fully with the moral and ceremonial law. 
The only regulations relating to criminal law are 
those in 24^^"-^ : those in ch. 25 might be classed as 
belonging forniaily to civil law ; but they are re- 
garded more properly as expressions of religious or 
humanitarian principle. In chs. 18-20 the funda- 
mental moral principles underlying the Decalogue 
and parts of the Book of the Covenant are applied 
to a much larger number of individual cases than 
is the case in the earlier legislation. Ceremonial 
legislation has evidently advanced : the number of 
regulations relating to priests and sacrifices is 
noticeable. The only species of sacrifices men- 
tioned are, however, the same as those mentioned 
in Dt, viz. the burnt- and the peace-offering. 
The characteristic feature of this group of laws 
in its present form, viz. their subordination to the 
principle of holiness — partly ceremonial, partly 
moral — seems not to attach to the laws in their 
original form, but to be an addition due to the 
compiler (E^). 

D, The legislation of the Priests^ Code^ properly 
so called (P), is confined almost entirely (see ex- 
ceptions in Nu 27^“^^ 35. 36) to ceremonial observ- 
ances, especially those relating to sacrifice and 
purification. The following is an outline of the 
iubjects treated in it (directions for the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle and its parts omitted) : — 

GulT Circumcision. 

Bx 121*13 the Passover ; vv.i4-20 Feast of Unleavened Cakes ; 
vv. 43-49 qualifications for partaking in the Passover. 

28 the dress of the priests. 

291-37 ritual for the consecration of the priests. 

2938-43 the daily burnt-offering. 

3022-38 composition of the anointing oil, and the incense. 

S112-17 (expaudon of H), 35i*3 the Sabbath to be observed 
under pain of death. 

Lr 1 ritual of the burnt-offering. 

2 „ „ meal- (or cereal*) offering. 

8 „ ^ „ peace- (or thank-) offering. 

4-5jl3 ritual of the sin-offering, and cases in which it is to 
he offered. 

5i4~ff7 (Heb. 514-28) cases in which a guilt-offering (D??^) is 
pr^cribed (the HtuaX of the guilt-offering follows ia 

68*30 (Heb. 01*^ 7843S regulations, in the main ancillary to 
those in 1-67 (Heb. 1-5), relating to the sacrifi.ces l^ere 
• prescribed:— 

.. 68-13 the dress of the priest who offers the burnt-offering; 

>; ^ . fire to be always burning on the altar of burnt-offering. 

• 614-1» the priests* portion of the meal-offering. 
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Lv 612-23 the high priest's daily meal-offering. 

624-81) disposal of the fiesh of the sin-offering. 

78-10 tho priests’ share of the burnt- and nieal-offering.^ 

711-21 on the species of peace-offering, and the coiiditioM 
under which the fiesh is to be eaten. 

722-27 fat and blood not to be eaten. 

728-34 the officiating priest's share of the peace-offering. 

10i2f. I4f. the priest’s share of the meal- and peace-offe) ing 
(substantially a duplicate of ()16 and 733r.). 

IOI0-20 the flesh of the people’s sin-offering (413-21) to bo 
eaten by the priest. 

II- 16 Laws of Purification and Atonement 

11 Clean and unclean animals. 

III- 23. 41-47 animals clean and unclean as J'md (H'& law oa 
the subject, with slight expansions). 

1124-40 on uncleanness caused by contact with the carcases 
of certain animals. 

12 purification after child-birth. 

13-14 Lepros3’- (in man, clothing, and houses ; diagnosis ol 
symptoms, an<i ritual of purification). 

16 Purification after certain natural secretions, 

16 Ceremonial of the annual Daj? of Atonement. 

17-26 Supplementary additions in various parts (as 192if.) ; 
redactional additions harmonizing chs. 21-22 with the 
principles of P ; in ch- 23 the parts not as.signed above 
to H (the Day of Atonement, vv. 20-32 ; and regulations 
for the observance of the other sacred seasons, fuller 
than those of H, but not so minute as those of Hu 
28-29); 241-4 the lamps in the tabernacle; 245-9 the 
shewbread ; in ch. 25 additions, partly consisting of 
more detailed regulations, esp. regarding the redemp- 
tion of land, and partly extending the benefits of the 
Jubile from lands to pmons. 

27 the commutation of vows and tithes. 

Nu 61-4 Leper-s, and other persons ceremonially unclean, to be 
excluded from the camp. 

65-8 a supplement to Lv 514-67 (Heb. el-^-sS), prescribing 
that, in case the defrauded person is dead, and there 
be no next-of-kin, the compensation is to be paid to 
the priest offering the guilt-offering. 

69-10 Dedicated things to belong to the priest receiving 
them. 

511-31 law of ordeal for a woman suspected by her husband 
of unfaithfulness. 

61-21 the law of the Nazirite. 

622-27 the formula of priestly benediction. 

81-4 instructions for fixing the lamps upon the golden 
candlestick. 

36-26 the consecration of the Levites, and (v.23ff.) their 
period of service. 

99-14 (a law arising out of the incident, 9i-8) the supple- 
mentary or ‘ Little ’ Passover (to be observed by tiiose 
accidentally debarred from keeping the regular Pass- 
over). 

161*18 the meal- and drink-offering to accompany every 
burnt- and peace-offering. 

1517*21 a cake of the first dough of each year to be offered 
to J^> 

1522-31 the sin-offering, to be offered by the community, 
or an individual, for sins of inadvertence (a parallel to 

Lv 413*21.27-31). 

1637-41 the law of ‘ tassels ' (expanded from the shorter law 
of H). 

181-7 the duties, and relative position, of the priests and 
the Levites. 

188-19 the revenues of the priests. 

1320-32 distribution of the tithe between priests and 
Lerites. 

19 the rite of purification, bj’- means of water mingled 
with the ashes of a red heifer, after defilement wth 
■ a corpse, 

271-11 the law of the inheritance of daughters, in families 
in which there is no son. 

28-29. A priestly calendar, prescribing the public sacri- 
fices to be offered at each season. Of. Lv 28. 

80 the law of vows. 

8121*30 the law of the distribution of spoil taken in war 
(after purification, to be dhided equally between the 
soldiers engaged and the community,— the priests, 
however, to have *5^^ of the former, and the Leviie* 
ixi of the latter). 

361-8 Forty-eight cities appointed for the residence of ihi 
Levites. 

359-34 Law of murder and manslaughter (cities of refuge 
with regulations for their use). 

36 Heiresses possessing landed property to marry into 
their own tribe (supplement to 27i-il), 

The highly^ systematized character of the legis- 
lation of P will be apparent from this outline. It 
centres in the * tabernacle,* the prototype of the 
later temple ; its aim is to secure the holiness of 
Israel,^ to maintain a eominiinity worthy, both 
collectively and individually, of the consecrating 
presence of God in its midst (cf. Ex Hu y 
35®^). The priests, with the Levites as their mini- 
sters, serve the sanctuary *. they maintain tiiere, 
on behalf of the community, the suitable sacrifices 
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and rites of atonement and purification ; they are 
also ar hand to present the sacrifices, and perform 
the purifications, ohligatory from time 'to ' time 
upon , individuals. The sacrifices are numerons ; 
and the details are minutely regulated. P exhibits 
the idea of a holy people dedicated to God, and 
realizes It on a large scale. The , * congregation ’ 
(ant?) is not a nation, but a church. This idea is 
substantially the same as that which underlies Ezk 
40-48," but. it. is worked out in greater detail. 
The princixjles most prominent in the Code are 
those of atonement ("is?) and purification ("ide?, 
; the sacrifices most frequently prescribed are 
the guilt-oftering (d-^n) and, especially, the sin- 
ofiering neither of which is mentioned at 

all in any of the other codes, though both occur 
in Ezk* (see further Sacbifice). The great aim 
of the Code is, in fact, by means of these rites, 
to remove the sins and defilements which are in- 
consistent with the presence of J" in His sanctuary 
in Israel’s midst. 

The silence, or the contradiction, of the earlier 
literature t makes it probable that the Priests’ 
Code, in the form in which we have it, or, in other 
"words, the completed Priests’ Code, is the work of 
the age subsequent to Ezk. When, however, this 
is said, it must not be understood to be implied 
that ail the institutions of P are the creation of 
that age. On the contrary, there are allusions in 
the earlier literature to many of them (though 
sometimes with evident variations of detail) wEich 
show that, at least in a more rudimentary form, 
they were already in force. 

Examples: Gn 821 (j) ‘savour of contentment* (Lv 19, and 
often in P) ; Jg 7 * unclean ’ food j Jg 7, Am 2iu- Kazir- 
ites ; IS 2'^ ‘fire-sacrifices* (Lv and frequently); 8^ the 
* lamp of God * (Ex 2720) ; eSff. a guilt-offering (D*^*^) ; 210 the 
shewbread ; Am 4‘i- s tithes, thanksgiving offerings, and free- 
will offerings; S® (so Hos 2ii, Is liy) observance of the ‘new 
moon * (Nu 2811-15^ • Is il3 a * convocation ’ (Lv 232- » etc.) ; 2 K 
161S (but no esemng burnt-offering, as in P ; cf. Canan, 
p. S4f.). And in Dt, not only the parallels with H,t but also 
tithes (fhough with regulations very different from those of P), 

‘ heave ’-offerings (120 etc,), vows, freewill offerings, ceremonial 
uncleanness in persons (i2-i5* -2) as well as in things and 

produced by particular causes (2123 [Nu S5S4] 28h>f- {Lv 16i<>] 
{Nu 513] ‘iOi-i [Nu 1911- 14 ; of, Hos 94]), the *az6reth, or 
‘solemn assembly * (168 ; cf. Am 522, Is lis), a tdrdh for leprosy 
(248). Ezk also, esp, in chs. 43-45, alludes to a still larger 
numJjer of usages of the same kind, and, moreover, employs 
a priestly phraseology which presents many affinities with that 
{Qt. ' ■ 

A priesthood in itself implies the existence of 
a ceremonial, more or less developed, as the case 
may be; the oldest traditions of the Hebrews 
mention repeatedly an ‘ Ark ’ and ‘ Tent of Meet- 
ing’ as existing in the Mosaic age; and there 
are early allusions to Aaron, to a hereditary 
priesthood descended from him, and to the duties 
— consisting partly in giving decisions on points 
of civil and criminal la^v, partly in the mamten- 
ance of ritual observances— discharged by the tribe 
of Levi (Ex 4^^ Bt ; cf. Jg The 

simplest and earliest ceremonial regulations are 
those contained in Ex 20*’^“*'^^'’ and the 

parallel code of Ex : but tiiese are obviously 
of a rudimentary character ; and it is only nature 
to suppose that, as time went on, fresh definitions 
and distinctions would be introduced, and more 
precise rules would be prescribed for the method of 
sacrifice, the ritual to be observed by the priests, 
the dues which they were authorized to receive 

*Ezk 4089 4218 44aa 4020: the also, 4319-21.22. 25 4427 

4517. 19. 92. 2S. 26, Neither, at is to be observed, appears as a new 
institution in Ezk. 

t See LOT 129-182(6136-130). The most noticeable contra- 
dictions with Dt relate to the position and revenues of the 
priestly tribe, the disposal of tithes and firstlings, and. the, 
manumission of slaves (ib, 77 f., 682f. ; Driver, xseacTiii.-' 
ix., 160-172, 185, 187), In 2 K 1016 oltaem that the ^It- and 
Bin-offerings consist in wwmeg? payments (of. M$ 402 1, » 428). 

I Set- VOL i. p. 600 f. 


1 from the people, and other similar matters. Aftei 
I the priesthood had acquired, through the founda- 
tion of Solomon’s temple, a permanent centre, it 
is probable that the process of development and 
systernatization advanced more rapidly than be- 
fore ; the allusions in Dt imply the existence of 
priestly usages beyond those which fail directly 
within the scope of the book, and Ezekiel, being 
a priest himself, refers to such usages more dis- 
tinctly. Although, therefore, there are reasons 
for concluding that the legislation of P did not 
assume finally the shape in which w^e have it 
until after the age of Ezk, it rests ultimately upon 
an ancient traditional basis ; it exhibits the final 
development and systematization of elements and 
principles, which in themselves are of great an- 
tiquity ; and many of the institutions prominent 
in it are recognized, in various stages of their 
growth, by the earlier pre-exiiic literature, by Dt, 
and by Ezk.* 

The question is not one of great importance in the present 
connexion ; but it should be added that it is doubtful whether 
the legislation of P springs throughout from the same age ; 
there are indications that it exhibits sometimes the usage of 
different periods side by side. Of. Dillm. Ex-Lv, 413 (3455 ; on 
Lv 4), Nu-Dt-Jos, 84, 181 (on Nu 28-29), 635, 641 L, 643; Kuen. 
Hex. §§ 6 . 13-15; 15. 28-30; Eolzinger, EM., 418-25, 453 f.; 
also Eyle, Canon, 84-88. 

In its general features — Le, the general principles 
of sacrifice, tithes, annual festivals, purification, 
etc.— the ceremonial system of the Hebrews did 
not differ essentially from the systems prevalent 
among other Semitic nations, and indeed among 
ancient peoples generally, as, for instance, the 
Greeks. t It is not improbable that elements in 
it were borrowed from the Canaanites. Some of 
the Heb. sacrificial terms (nn?, V'Va, nn:D, 
are found in the Carthaginian inscription, relating 
to sacrifices, preserved now at Marseilles ana 
vows are also frequently mentioned in other Phoen, 
inscriptions. There are analogies for the Sabbath 
among the Babylonians ; and even CiPCUMCisiON 
(which see) was not a rite peculiar to the Hebrews. 
The Levitical ritual, though its form is late, is 
based ultimately ‘ on very ancient tradition, going 
back to a time when there ^vas no substantial 
difference, in point of form, hetw’een Heb. sacri- 
fices and those of the surrounding nations’ {ES 
198, ^215). Of course, among the Hebrews, these 
common Semitic institutions received, as time 
went on, many modifications and special adapta- 
tions. But the really distinctive character, which 
they exhibited in Israel, consists in the new spirit 
with which they are infused, and the higher prin- 
ciples of which they are made the exponent. The 
aim of the Heb. legislation was *not so much to 
create a new system as to give a new significance 
to that which had already long existed among 
Semitic races, and to lay the foundation of a higher 
symbolism leading to a more spiritual worship’ 
(feyle, Canoriy p. 28 5 cf. Ottley, Bampt. Lett, 229). 

The most conspicuous feature in the legislation 
of P is perhaps the multiplication and specializa- 
tion of ceremonial observances, which nas been 
already touched upon. 

Another characteristic, which Wellh. has empha- 

^ W. E. Smith (0TJC*2 372!., 377, 382-4) points also to tbo 
evidences of ancient ritual law in the hands of the priests; 
ist, Stade, Oeneh, n, 66 (who instances in particular Lv 1-7. 
11-15. 27-26, Hu 5-6. 9. 15. 19, as being for the moat part 
^Hiedersebrift vorexilhichen Gebrauohs*); Oheyne, Jmish Mel. 
Life after the 81, There are also many essmpl&B of 

archaic ideas and usages embedded in F, not leas than in the 
other codes; see, e.g,, Lv 11 (‘uncieanness* ; ct MS 42Sff., 
3.447ff.), 147 . 6S (t6. 402, 3422), 162ift, gig ^>1, (the ‘bread oi 
God * ; 45. 207, ®224), Hu Qua*- i%b, X64t, 3 imt\ 19^% ■ 

t W. E. Smith, MS, Lect. vr. (on sacrifice), and elsewhere j 
Eyle, Ommhtp, 27 f* Ot the ‘Sacrificial Calendar from Cos, 

g ublished by K. L. Hiclijs in the Jcurn, of BeUmic Stndui, 
t,(1888)ihMff. 

t CIS I. i. 165 ; see the tranal. in Hogarth’s Arckmlogy and 
Authority (1899), p. 77 i; and cf, MS 200, 219n. (3217, 23721 X 
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sized, • is the character of religion in the 

Priestly/Gode, as contrasted with its. more -spon- 
taneons character in the earlier codes. In the 
earlier codes religious observances arise largely 
out of the circumstances and incidents of daily 
life. Sacrifices are the spontaneous outcome of the 
religious feeling of the worshipper ; the feasts are 
occasions of religious observance fixed by the 
annually recurring* seasons of harvest and vintage ; 
the Sabbath is an institution designed expressly for 
humanitarian ends. In P this is all difierent : the 
observances are systematized ; their original signi- 
ficance is obliterated; they are to be regarded 
simply because J"' has enjoined them ; the Sabbath 
is made not for man, hut for God, and the slightest 
infringement of its sanctity is to he visited with 
death (Ex Nu 15^®). A system of ceremonial 
observances of this kind manifestly lies in great 
danger of being abused : except in persons of more 
than ordinary spiritual vitality, it tends to stifle 
and sterilize real spiritual life. Among the later 
Jews (as allusions ill the NT and the Mishna show) 
it led actually to these consequences, and a religion 
of excessive formalism was the result. The 
fundamental conception of the priestly legislation, 
that of a people ever serving God in holiness and 
purity, is, in the abstract, a great one ; but the 
means adopted for its realization, viz. a routine of 
external observances, are not those which, in the 
long-run, can succeed. The routine degenerates 
inevitably into externality and formalism. There 
is also another point to be observed. In the ideas 
of holiness and purity, ritual and moral distinctions 
were confused. Exactly the same penalty is im- 
posed for infringements of ritual (Ex 30^®* Lv 
174 . 9 . 14 198 ) fQp grave moral offences (Lv 
Death is the penalty, alike for murder (Nu 35®^) 
and for Sabhath-breaking (Ex 35^}. Purifica- 
tion from sin is prescribed after purely physical 
defilement, as through contact with a corpse, and 
even for a house ivliich has been affected by leprosy 
(Lv U^- 5^ Nu 19^2* 13- 18* 20 [the Heb. in these pas- 
sages for deansCy purify is properly to ‘ free from 
sin’]). A sin-offering is also sometimes enjoined 
for merely ceremonial uncleanness (e.p-. Lv 5 ^*^ 
Nu 6 ®'^^). Mr. Montefiore comments *on the in- 
difference to bloodshed, combined with zeal for 
ritual purity, displayed by the singular— and, we 
may be sure, ideal — narrative of the war with 
Midian in Nu 31 The principle of 

ceremonial cleanness and uncleanness, it may he 
noticed, was the point on which our Lord broke 
most decisively with the Mosaic law (cf. p. 75 *^).* 
The priestly legislation, however, though it 
bulks largely in the Pentateuch, never, it must he 
remembered, formed the soU rule of life for the 
Israelite, The codes of JE and Dt were not 
abrogated by it ; the warm moral and spiritual 
teaching of Dt possessed exactly the same authority 
as the ceremonial of P ; and the teaching of Dt 
was supported by the indirect, hut by no means 
indistinct, testimony of the non-legislative parts 
of the Pentateuch, The prophets, moreover, re- 
mained the eloquent and moving exponents of 
spiritual religion, and of the paramount claims of 
the moral law above all ritual observances. The 
corrective for the ceremonialism of P was thus 
close at hand, in writings acknowledged by the 
Jews themselves as authoritative. The Jews were 
never exclusively under the rule of the ceremonial 
system of P. On its ceremonial side, the ‘law’ 
was undoubtedly liable to be misapplied, and to 
lead to formalism ; but even its ceremonial institu- 

our Lord canae to ‘falfip the law 
■ CMt 5 p ) — in eo jfc was imperfect, to complete it, 

especially by disengafung from its limited and temporary forms, 
and pla^ff in their just light, the ethical and religious truths 
of which It wae the expression,— see also Kirkpatrick, Dimite 
libraryofiheOTylUn. 


tions were the expression of profound religious 
ideas, and furnished an outlet for varied and 
genuine religious feelings; while, treated as. a 
whole, the ‘law,’ as the later Psalmists abiind- 
antly attest, provided an atmosphere in which a 
religious spirit — for something^ of course, in sucIi 
matters, depends upon the temper of the wor- 
shipper— could breathe freely, and draw in spiritual 
refreshment. The ceremonial legislation never 
had a separate existence of its own ; and the. 
■Jewish if it is to be judged properi}^^ iiiiist j 

be judged as a whole, and not with exclusive j 
reference to one of its parts. 

In the earlier codes the ^broader duties of j 
humanity, justice, and morality are chiefly and 
sufficiently insisted on. They were adapted to 
create a righteous and God-fearing nation. The 
Israelite who obeyed loyally the precepts of Dt 
could not deviate widely from the paths of truth 
and right. As time advanced, a ceremonial svsteiii 
was gradually developed, and this, thoiigli the 
earlier provisions just referred to were not abro- 

f ated, became ultimately the more formal and 
istinctive expression of Israel’s faith. ^ And this 
system played an important function in the re- 
ligious education of mankind. ‘ It enforced and 
deepened the sense of sin. It declared the need 
of restoration and forgiveness. It expressed in the 
form of institutions the great principles which 
regulate man’s converse with God. It emphasized 
the significance of sacrifice under its different 
aspects, as eucharistic, dedicatory, propitiatory. 

It taught more and more distinctly that an atoning 
rite must precede the acceptance of the worshipper 
by God. It thus established the principles wlncii 
in the fulness of time were to receive their supreme 
and final application in the sacrifice of Christ. In 
all its stages, the Mosaic law held before the eyes 
of Israel an ideal of duty to be observed, of laws 
to be obeyed, of principles to be maintained; ir 
taught them that human nature needed to be re- 
strained ; it impressed upon them the necessity of 
discipline. And in the post-exilic age, when the 
disintegrating influences of Hellenism might have 
operated disastrously upon the nation, the insti- 
tutions of the law bound together the majority 
of its members in a religious society, strong enougli 
to resist tlie forces which threatened to dissolve 
it,’t and able to guard efficiently the spiritual 
treasui*es with which it had been intrusted. Througii 
the ordinances of the law, imperfect in themselves 
though they might be, God thus trained and dis- 
ciplined His people, till it should be ripe to cast olf 
the yoke of external ordinances, and be ruled by 
principles operative from within (Jer 31®^^-) rather 
than by commands imposed from without. And 
this is the sense in which St. Paul speaks of the 
law as a TraLdayoyybs els Xptcrrdff (Gal 3 ®^). The 
TaiSayuyds was the ‘ tutor ’ (RV), or superior slave, 
intrusted with the moral education of a cliild ; 
and the law was similarly an agency for discip- 
line, or moral training, holding the nation in a 
moral constraint v.^^) till it was tit 

for the freedom of mature age, to be secured by 
Christ, And the means by which the law acted in 
this capacity was partly by quickening and discip- 
lining man’s moral sense’ partly by bringing to 
light transgression, and so awakening the sense of 
sin and the need of forgiveness, wdiich in view of 
man’s moral weakness it could not itself provide. 

On the view taken of the ‘law’ in the NT see 
the following article; and on the law in post- 
biblical Judaism (the Mishna, etc.), see Toiiail 
* It ou|?ht not in this connexion to be forgotten that only 
uniTite-ntional sins were atoned for by the sin-offering, not wins 
committed ‘with a high haad^ (Nn 1530f*)» in deliberate 
defiance of God*s will, 

t Driver, Serm<m.^ on the OA p. ISlt ; of. Sanday, BX 
18$ ff. ; Ottley, BL 228 1 
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MW (IN New Testament).— 

■ Use of term ‘ La\v ’ in NT. 

I, Relation of Jesus to the Law. . 

(1) His recog-nitioii of its divine origin and authority, 

(2) His critical attitude towards the Law. 

n. Attitude of the Early Church to the Law, and especially the 
praclioe and teaching of St. Paul. 

A, Practice of the earliest Christian society. 

B. Practice and doctrine of St. Paul. 

(a) His practice during his Second Missionary 
Journey. 

(&) His practice during his Third Missionary Journey. 

(c) St. Paul’s use of the term ‘ law.’ 

(d) His teaching in his Four Great Epistles as regards 

(1) the place of the Law in History ; (2) the 
mode in which it acts in the individual who 
lives under it ; (3) the relation of Law and 
Gospel, and esp. the relation of Christ’s Death 
to the Law ; (4) the relation of the Christian 
to law. ■ 

(«?) St. Paul’s action on his last visit to Jerusalem. 

(/) Teaching of his later Epistles. 

III. The Law in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

IV. The Law in the other NT Books. 

Literature. 

The word law’ (pS/aot) is used in the NT of * any 
law^ whatsoever’ {Grhnin, Lex. s.v.), hut when 
‘ the law ’ is .spoken of without qualification, it is 
always the law of God -which is meant. This 
is not a classical meaning or use of the word, 
and exphains the fact that in the NT (with the 
exception of a quotation from the LXX of Jer 
31 (3B)‘^^in He 10'^*^} it is always found in the 
singular, ‘ The law of God/ or ‘ the law of Moses,’ 
or * the law' ’ sirngMciter^ is the style of Scripture ; 
a classical WTiter would say ‘ the laws ’ of Athens 
or of Solon. But ‘ the law'/ and ‘ law ’ without the 
article, are religious conceptions, and it is as such 
that they are treated here. The w'ord occurs some 
190 times in the NT, hut it is not found in Mk, 
in Th, 2 Co, Col, Tit, 2 Ti, Philem, 1 and 2 P, Jude, 
the Epp. of John, and Bev. To bring out its 
significance in the NT it will he convenient to 
examine (1) the relation of Jesus to the law; 
(2) the attitude of the early Church to the iaw', 
and especially the practice and teaching of St. 
Paul ; (3) the* peculiar view of the law^ taken in the 
Bp. to the Hehrew.s; and (4) the indications in 
other NT hooks of legal or antinomian tendencies 
in the first century of the Christian era. The 
necessary preliminary to the understanding of all 
these points is a knowdedge of the contents of the 
* law ’ of the OT, for which reference may be made i 
to the preceding article. ' 

L The Relation of Jesus to the Law.— ’ 
To begin with, the relation of Jesus to the law 
was passive, like that of every Jew. He w^as 
born under the law (Gal 4^) ; the requirements^ of 
the law in regard to eireumeision and purification 
were complied with in His case as in that of any 
child of Jewish birth (Lk 2^^^d- He was taken up 
to the temple when He had Gom])Ieted His twelfth 
year (Lk 2^-®'-)* and became, like other Jewish 
youths, Mi'wn (or -is) a son of the law. He 
w’ould he instructed in it, and its responsibilities 
would he laid on Him, simply because it was the 
law of the nation of which lie w’as a member. He 


must have accepted it as part of the national 
inheritance to which He was horn. The NT gives 
us no means -whatever of judging how the passive 
unconscious relation to the law was changed into 
the conscious and responsible one ivhich we see 
when our Lord entered on His public 'work. No 
doubt He grew into that powder of judgment and 
liberty of action which characterize His ministry- j 
but we cannot tell -what effort and perplexity, or 
whether any effort or perplexity, accompanied this 
growth. When we consider the shortness of His 
ministry, it seems extremely improbable that 
should be able to trace -within ite narrow limits 
any ‘evolution’ or progressive change in His 
attitude to the law. That attitude was really 
determined by His character, by the spirit of son- 
ship, of free appreciation of God’s will, of uii- 
restrained love to man ; and His character was 
complete when He identified Himself wdtii our 
sinful race in His baptism, and received there the 
attestation of the heavenly Father as His beloved 
Son. No doubt, as one thing in His life led on to 
another, and as opposition defined His attitude, it 
became more and more clear wdiat His relation to 
‘the law,’ both as a divine institution and as a 
divine institution administered and corrupted by 
man, must be ; but in principle this was deter- 
mined from the beginning. Hence it is not 
necessary, \mder the idea that clear self-conscious- 
ness is the last result of action, to attempt to 
trace in detail the practical impulses under -which 
our Lord’s attitude to the law was gradually 
defined, or to assume that Ee was learning His 
owm mind all the time (so practically Holtzmann, 
NT TheologiCy i. 130-160); we may take the 
Synoptics as they stand, and aim at a more 
systematic viewL 

(1) Speaking positively, Jesus recognized the law' 
as a -whole as a divine institution, and therefore 
as invested -with indefeasible divine authority. 
He exprevssed His sense of this authority in tl\e 
strongest possible language ; and, -with the idea of 
the law as embodied in -writing present to His mind, 
declared that ‘ till heaven and earth should pass, 
one jot or one tittle should in no wise pass from the 
law '-bill ail should be fulfilled’ (Mt 5^®, cf. Lk W^). 
It has been asserted that J esus, wiiose attitude (as 
we shall see) to certain parts of the law w'as 'at 
least critical, could not have used such language, 
and that it belongs to the Judaism of the First 
Gospel. But it is found also in the Third, which 
is Gentile or Pauline rather than Jewish, and tht: 
assertion is pedantic. Jesus certainly believed 
that the law embodied a revelation of God ; it W'as, 
in short, God’s law ; and -without considering in 
what respects it might be subject to modification 
or expansion, He could say broadly that just 
because it was God’s law, not the dot of an i or the 
stroke of a if could be abrogated by any power on 
earth. And -when confronted, as He is on botli 
the occasions when He uses this strong language, 
with the deformed righteoxisness of the Pharisees 
(Mt 5®®, Lk by which the la-w of God w'as 

virtually annulled, we can easily believe that He 
could and did express Himself thus vehemently. 
This seems truer, psyehologically, than to say w it!) 

, Wellhausen {Israelitische u. Juduche Gesehiehte^^ 
p. 382) that He found room everywhere for HLs 
soul, and was not straitened by what w'as little in 
the law, so highly did He exalt the %vortli of that 
w'hich was great; the latter one should do, the 
former not leave undone. It is a more placid and 
controlled statement of Christ’s relation to the 
law in principle which is found in Mt the text 
or theme of the Seraion on the Mount; ‘Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets : 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil/ The law and 
the prophets is a compendious expression for the 
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ancient, religion :as emtiodied in tlie OT, To" no 
part of tMs— neither to the statutory elements m 
it nor to the elements of' promise, neither ,to its 
' morality nor to its hopes— was Jesus in any sense 
' hostile* There must have been something in His 
conduct or teaching to raise the question, some- 
thing which created difficulty for men who 
identified the law with the current interpretation 
of it in the Eabbinical schools or in the religious 
practice of the day j but when it was fairly stated, 
it created no dimculty for Jesus. In His con- 
science there was no sense of antagonism or 
antipathy to the old revelation either of God’s 
will or of His purpose. On the contrary, He had 
come to identify Himself with that revelation, and 
to consummate it. The 7rXi)pw<rat in Mt 5^’ applies 
to the OT in both its parts. It is true that in the 
rest of Mt 5 it is the law alone which is taken 
account of, and this has made it possible to doubt 
whether wXifjpQcrai mems * to show the full meaning 
of,’ or Ho keep perfectly’; but the very absence 
of the object in v.^’, and the disjunctive ij (the law 
or the prophets), show that Jesus was thinking of 
the OT as containing elements at once of require- 
ment and of promise, and asserting that all it 
meant in both kinds would be brought to its con- 
summation in Him. Hence in principle there is 
no antagonism between Jesus and the law, be- 
tween the NT and the OT, For the conscience of 
Jesus they needed no reconciliation. The New 
Testament was in Him, and He was thoroughly 
at home in the Old. 

It agrees with this that Jesus refers freely to 
the law as a religious authority, and as the way to 
life. *If thou wouidst enter into life, keep the 
commandments’ (Mt 19^’). ‘What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ? Jesus said to him, What is 
written in the law ? ’ (Lk * They have Moses 

and the prophets ; let them hear them ’ (Lk 16^*^). 
It agrees further with this, that in the most un- 
sparing denunciation of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, 
He safeguarded with scrupulous care the sanctity 
of the law they ‘hedged’ and abused: ‘The 
scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat : all 
things therefore that they say to you do and 
observe’ (Mt 23*). Like Mt 5^® this saying has 
been impugned on the ground that Jesus could 
not, in consistency wdth His real opinion, have 
spoken thus. This is the criticism of persons Avho 
have never spoken to a crowd, and who do not 
know that the large consistency of leaving a sound 
and homogeneous impression on the mind is in- 
difierent to the abstract precisian consistency 
which dictates such doubts. Why should not 
Jesus say, ‘As interpreters of the law of God, 
show them all due reverence; as keepers of the 
law of God, beware of following their example’? 
They were poor interpreters, no doubt, but the 
function itself was a legitimate one, and all that 
they did in the exercise of it was, primd facie, 
entitled to respect. Even if it were not so without 

t ualilication (and in part, of course, it ivas not, as 
esus immediately goes on to show), the qualifica- 
tion could be left to take care of itself ; the main 
interest of the moment was to expose the Pharisaic 
practice by which the law was so wickedly 
annulled. That making void (dKvpovp) the law of 
God (Mt 15®ijMk which Jesus laid to the 
charge of the Pharisees was exactly the opposite 
of the 7rXrip{a(raL, which He used to define His own 
relation to it. With them, in spite of all the 
hedges which guarded it, it lost its rights;, with 
Him, in spite of all His freedom, it came to its 
rights. 

(2)^ Besides this positive attitude of Jesus to 
the law , as a whole, |we have to take account in 
1 His life, of what may be called a more critical 
attitude. Without any sense of hostility to the 


law, He was conscious of ' its imperfection ; ■ this 
is implied even in His, having come to .fulfil it. 
Of this there are various indications. 

' (a) He speaks of the old revelation as a whole, 
as of a thing which has had its day. * The law 
and the prophets were until John : 'from that time 
the kingdom of heaven is preached’; it is a new 
era, in which they have no longer the same 
significance (Lk 16^^ Mt There is a para- 

bolic hint of this ^so in M.k .and ii Mt 
Lk5*7. 

.(6) He delights in summaries', of the, law, in 
which it is at once comprehended and tran- 
scended. ‘ Whatsoever ye would that me,n' should 
do to you, do ye even so to them ; for this is the 
law and the prophets’ (Mt 7^^ cf, Such 

summaries lift the soul above all that is statutory 
and positive in the law ; in other words, ^ they 
enable it to conceive of religion as the keeping of 
law, and yet as without any element of legalism. 

(c) He presents a positive new standard of life 
from which legalism has disappeared. Sometimes 
it is His own example (Jn 13^®), interpreted as in 
Jn 13*^ into a new commandment of love like His 
own. Sometimes it is the example of the heavenly 
Father, whose love, impartial and inexhaustible, 
is the pattern for His children (Mt It is by 

this standard of love that all the nations are un- 
consciously judging themselves now, and will be 
judged by Him at last (Mt 25*^^*), Sometimes it is 
represented as ‘the will of my Father who is in 
heaven’ (Mt 7*^ 12®^). All these modes of conceiv- 
ing the standard of disciple life, tliougli not 
annulling ‘ the law ’ but fulfilling it, are neverthe- 
less indifierent to it, either as a historic document 
or as a national institution. 

(cf) Jesus distinguishes within the law between 
its weightier matters — judgment, mercy, an i faith ; 
and its more trivial ones — the tithing of mint, anise, 
and cummin (Mt 23"* i! Lk 11"^^). This is not 
exactly the same as to say that He subordinated 
the ritual to the moral, though no doubt He did. 
Nothing could put this more forcibly than Mt 
A man is to leave his gift before the altar, to be 
reconciled to his brother. There is no law except 
love; no statute that can be pleaded against it, 
no rite so solemn but must give way to it. The 
tendency of legalism is to reduce all command- 
ments to a level ; they are all parts of a divine 
law, and it is not for men to pick and choose be- 
tween them ; and the Jewish conscience, to which 
tiie law was one law and God’s law, could not find 
itself at home in tlie division of it into ritual and 
moral. For it there was a moral obligation to 
keep what we call the ritual law. But as this 
distinction of Jesus mastered the mind, the sense 
of moral proportion came back, and it was felt, by 
some at least, that there were elements in the ia'»v 
which were waxing old and ready to viinish away . 

(e) Jesus expressly and formally criticised tiie 
law as it was interpreted in the conscience and 
practice of His countrymen. In Mt we have 
a series of illustrations. The sixth commandrmmt 
(v,^^^*), the seventh (v.^^*), thelaw of perjury (v.**^^*), 
the taUoni9 the law as to the treatment 

of neighbours and enemies (v.^*^^‘-), are discussed in 
succession. It is not always clear when it is the 
letter of the OT itself, and when it is only the 
current legal rendering of it, which is under 
review; but in either case Jesus adopts a free 
critical attitude towards it, and exalts it to a new 
power. On one of the subjects touched in this 
chapter, in connexion with the seventh command- 
ment, namely, the law of marriage and divorce, 
Jesus on another occasion tacitly withdrew a |)er- 
missxqn which He recogni'zed as conceded by the 
Mosaic^ law {^irirp^fev in the interest 

of the ideal of marriage. * Because of your hard- 
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■ ness of heart, Moses allowed you ,to put away yoiir because He was bound to do so,— on the contrary, 
wims, but from the beginnmg it was ..not so* ,(Mt He, and His diseiples' also,' as the king’s childreii, ' 

19® [1 Mk). The question was one on which Jewish were free from such imposts, — but to avoid offence 
schools were divided, and, Jesus legislates upon it (Mt He did not shrink from, touciiing 

in independence, indeed, of Dt 24^, but in harmony the leper (Mt 8^’^), being raised above the thouglit 
with the law embodied in the creation narrative, of ceremonial pollution; but He told him to go 
Gn 2^^.^ From the point of view of legalism it is and show himself to the priest, and ' odor the ■ [ 
' , impossible to say wny the authority of ,Dt should gift which Moses commanded,, for "a testimony to 
be relative and that of Gn absolute; and the them. There is a combination here of inward 
|M)sitiveness with which Christ pronounces marriage liberty and indifference, with a formal outward 
indissoluble, except by the sin which, /ac^o, respect determined by circumstances, and neces- 
annuls it, shows that He has completely tran- sarily ceasing with them. Cf. also Lk 17^^* (In 
scended the legal standpoint, (See, further, art. this connexion it may be noted tfjat the idea of 
Marriage). The same holds of His criticism of o-Kdvdakou as a thing to be avoided in conduct is 
the Sabbath law, the subject on which He came part of the new moral ideal of Jesus, dependent on 
most frequently into conflict with His country- the primacy He gives to love ; we are bound to 
men ; cf. Mt (the disciples plucking the ears consider others— as He did, for instance, in paying 
of corn ; the healing of the withered hand) ; Lk the temple tax — with a consideration Which we 
igio-17 (the woman with a spirit of infirmity), 14^”* may not need ourselves; and to deny this con- 
(the dropsical man) ; Jn (the paralytic at sideration, and out of selfishness injure others 
Bethesda) ; Jn 9 (the blind man restored to sight), or lead them into sin, is denounced by Him in 
Cf. Lk 6® (I) ; the incident of the man working on the most passionate words, Mt 18®^*). But there is 
the Sabbath). Here it is impossible to say that Jesus one point in which, according to the evangelic 
was hostile to the law of God, or to any ideal of the tradition, Jesus completely broke not only with 
Sabbath having its roots in the OT. But He was the practice of His time, but with the law of IMoses 
irreconcilably hostile to the accumulation of tradi- itself — the distinction, namely, between clean and 
tional human precepts into which the prohibition of unclean foods, and the observance of various ritual 
labour, in the interest of man and beast, had been purifications by washing, Mk 7^"^'^ Mt 15^ Tlie 
expanded by the perverse ingenuity of the scribes discussion here starts from the violation by His 
(cf. Schiirer, 470 ff‘. {HJP ll. ii. 96 ff.]). disciples of ‘ the tradition of the eiders.’ To this, 

He was hostile to the method of interpretation naturally, Jesus could allow no authority; but 
which defeated God’s purpose in giving the law, and He went further, and assailed it as a morally 
changed a blessing into a burden. He was espe- malignant thing which practically annulled the 
daily indignant that on a day which was made law of God. He ax^pealed to Scripture {e.g, to the 
for man He should be forbidden to do works of fifth commandment, Mk 7^^*) against tins tradi- 
humanity, by exercising His power to heal. As tion — to the law of God against the ordinance of 
Son of Man, the head of the kingdom in which man — precisely as the Eeforiners appealed to the 
humanity was to come to its rights, He claimed Bible against the Church (Holtzmann, NT Thcol. 
to be Lord of the Sabbath, and to judge all i. 141). But in explaining to the people (‘Hear 
statutes concerning it according to their agreement me, all of you, and understand ’) the principle on 
or disagreement with its humane intention. It is which He acted, He went further still, and, as 
in connexion with conflicts of this kind that we the evangelist expressly asserts, ‘made all meats 
first read of His enemies plotting His death (Mk clean’ {Kadapitwp irdvra rd ^pibgara, Mk7^®). In Lk 
3®); Pie wounded their pride in their legal holiness IP^ the same subject is treated more from the 
too deeply to be forgiven. It is one of the defects point of view of indifference ; it is onl3r when the 
of legalism that the less the grounds of the law dish is filled with the proceeds of rapine that there 
can be discerned — in other words, the more positive is anything offensive in insisting on its being out- 
and arbitrary it is — ^the greater seems the merit wardly {i,e, Levitically) clean ; biit in Lk 1(F (the 
of punctually observing it. Hence the numberless mission of the Seventy) there may be a reference 
prohibitions into which the fourth commandment to the more thorough view. TheAiissionaries are 
had been developed had a greater importance for to eat and drink what they are offered, with no 
the legally-trained conscience than the weightier needless scruples. This decisive breach with the 
matters of the law ; and tlie assumption of free- law was felt to be what it was both by the 
doiii toward them, as by Jesus, was regarded as opponents of Jesus and by Jesus Himself ; ‘ Then 
the most daring impiety. How far the teaching came the disciples and said unto Iiim, Knowest 
and practice of Jesus were immediately grasped thou that the Pharisees were offended when they 
by His followers we cannot tell; there areindica- heard this saying?’ . . . ‘Let them alone,’ He 
tions in the Gospel (Lk 13^'^) that there were many answered ; ‘ they are blind guides ; and if the blind 
prepared to appreciate them. But if in relation to guide the blind, both shall fall into a pit’ (Mt 
the Sabbath and to the law of marriage we can 15^^^*). 

say that Jesus criticised the legalistic practice of It is at this point, where this decisive breach with 
His time by reference to the ideal enshrined in legalism is accomplished, that Jesus is compelled 
the OT itself, we are on different ground when we to leave Palestine (Mt 15^^ jj Mk), to give up the 
come to consider— attempt to win the people, and devote Himself to 

{/) The attitude of Jesus to what we should the training of the Twelve. It was only to a select 
call the ritual law — that part of the law and company that His mind could now be unfolded ; a 
custom of the Jews which was purely positive, and great gulf had been fixed between Him and tlie 
in wMch there was really no ethical content* As worshippers of the law, across which no under- 
far, indeed, as this was represented by the cultus standing was possible. Nor do the Gospels give 
of the nation. He treated it with at least silent us the means of knowing how far He was able to ‘ . 
respect. We do not know that He was ever carry the education of the Twelve on this subject, 
present at a sacrifice, but neither do we hear that The ‘ meats and drinks and divers washings ’ were 
He ever denounced sacrifice. He certainly s|)oke part of a system ; what of the remaining part of 
of the temple as His Father’s house, and as destined it? What of all that element of the law which 
to be a house of prayer for all nations ; and m a was identified with the temple and its worship t 
flame of zeal He drove from it the traders who Wliat of animal sacrifice? What even of the 
made it a market-place and a den of robbers, (M€ covenant sign, circumcision? As for the temple, 

2P^ il). He paid the temple tribute, not, indeed, He predicted its fall, and with it the collapse of 
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the ritual worship. ' Bat was this element in the 
iaw to have faliiiment throagh Him, or was it 
mlj to be destroyed ? The one hint we have of an 
j> ‘tnswer to 'this is the fact that Jesas spoke of His 
own death as the basis of a (ne’w) covenant between 
G-od and man— that covenant which Jeremiah fore- 
told which has as its fundamental blessing 

the forgiveness of, sins. To connect the forgiveness 
of sins with the shedding of blood is in the Bible 
inevitably to conceive the shedding of blood as 
sacrificial; only sacrificial blood atones for sin. 
In the great word spoken at the Supper, therefore, 
Jesus hints at a fulfilment in His own person of 
that whole side of the law which has to do with 
approaching God in worship, Mt 26^^. He gives 
the impulse and the justification to that inter- 
pretation of His life and death in relation to the 
{Le\dtical) law which we afterwards find in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. 

On the whole, then, it may be said that the 
attitude of Jesus to the la\v was that of entire 
loyalty to it as the revelation of God’s will, entire 
comprehension of it in its principle and aim, entire 
subordination of every expression of it to its prin- 
ciple, entire superiority to all human interpreta- 
tions of it, as designed perhaps for its greater 
security, hut actually making it of no effect ; and 
entire indifterence, not indeed to the law as con- 
stituting an order for approaching God in worship, 
but to those elements in the law which, because 
in themselves without ethical significance, operated 
to corrupt conscience, and to divide men from one | 
another vdthout moral ground, 

II. The Attitude of the Early Church to 
THE Law, and especially the Practice and 
Teaching of St. Paul .— At first the Uw 
presented no problem to the Christian society. 
All the members of that society were Jews, and 
devout J ews. The Ananias Avho baptized St. Paul 
is described as /card roz^ vbfjLov^ and as having 

testimony borne to him by all the J ews inhabiting 
Damascus (Ac 22^*'), and this character was no 
doubt typical. The early Christians, in company 
with the apostles, assiduously frequented the 
temple (Ac 2-^® aoj. observance of the 
la'sv, so far as it was observed by common people, 
would be a matter of instinct with them— a part of 
their nationality, the relation of which to their 
religion never presented itself to their minds. The 
charges made against them by the priests have 
never any reference to the law, and the proofs 
adduced for the Messiahship of Jesus, which seem 
to have filled a consideraDle space in apostolic 
preaching, were related not to the law, but to 
prophecy. As far as the Bk. of Acts gives us 
any indication, difficxilty first emerged in connexion 
with the preaching of St. Stephen, He was 
charged with speaking * blasphemous words against 
Moses and against God ’ ; with incessantly ‘ speak- 
ing words against this Holy Place and against 
the law’; with saying that ‘Jesns of Nazareth 
will destroy this ^ace, and change the customs 
which Moses delivered to us’ (Ac 6), From these 
accusations we can only infer that the new wine 
was beginning to burst the old bottles, and that 
the enemies of Christianity, with senses sharpened 
by hatred and fear, saw perhaps sooner than its 
friends that it was essentially irreconcilable with 
the established legalism of the Jewish Church. It 
was divine and human ; Judaism was national and 
traditional ; it could not harmonize finally with the 
traditional and national framework. But in the 
Christian society itself, so natural was it for Jews 
to live as Jews, even after they accepted Jesus as 
the Christ, that the difficulty was not felt. 

This difficulty was first forced on the attention 
of every one by the circumstances attendant on 
the reception of Cornelius into the Church. While 


St. . Peter,, divinely led from Joppa to Cfesarea, 
was yet preaching the gospel in Cornelius’ house, 
the Holy Spirit fell on all those who heard the 
word ■ (Ac The circumcised believers who 

were there were amazed, but St. Peter, saw the 
significance of the event, and at once had them 
received into the Church by baptism, and associ-, 
ated familiarly with them (Ac 11®). When Ms 
conduct— which really meant that the ceremonial 
law, as a Jewish national law, separating the Jews 
as God’s people from all others, had^ ceased to have 
religious significance — was called in question , at, 
Jerusalem. (Ac 11*^^*), he defended it apparently 
with the full consciousness of what it meant. 

God gave them the same gift as he gave us also 
when we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was I that I should obstruct God?’ (cf. Ac 15"®-). 
It is implied here that the gift of God— in other 
words the Holy Ghost— is the essential of Chris- 
tianity, and the only one; where it is found, 
nothing else counts, and no questions are to be 
raised ; circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision 
is nothing. But if this is so, then (so far as it is a 
term of communion and a condition of salvation) 
does not the iaw as a whole, to which men were 
bound by circumcision, cease to have any religious 
significance? Is it not possible already to define 
the Church as a society in whicli there is neither 
Jew nor Greek?* 

This inference, which was involved in St. Peter’s 
conduct, and in his defence of it, was not, liowever, 
clearly drawn at once. The exceptional case of 
Cornelius was regarded as exceptional ; one man 
and Ms famOy could not make a Church, and this 
isolated instance might perplex rather than en- 
lighten the simple-minded. But with the ex- 
tension of the Church to Antioch, and especially 
with its extension beyond Antioch through the 
mission conducted by Paul and Barnabas, the 
subject was brought up with greater urgency. In 
the account of the first mission of these apostles, 
we have a hint of the peculiar Pauline attitude to 
the law : ‘in this man (Jesus) every one who be- 
lieves is justified from all things from wliich ye could 
not be justified by the iaw of Moses,’ Ac 13®-’, It 
is not in this, however, but in the doctrine of a 
crucified Messiah, and perhaps in personal jealousy, 
that an explanation may be found of the opposi- 
tion offered to the mission en route. Not Jewish 
Christians attached to the law, but Jews who were 
not Christians at all, resisted the preachers. 

When Paul and Barnabas returned, they summed 
up the result of their mission in the words ; ‘ God 
has opened the door of faith to the Gentiles,’ Ac 
14®®* But this * conversion of the Gentiles,’ though 
the hews of it caused great joy in Phoenicia and 
Samaria (Ac 15 ®), awakened veiy different feelings 
even in Christian circles at Jerusalem. Emissaries 
from Jerusalem insisted on teaching {iBi§acrKoy, Ac 
15 ®) the brethren at Antioch— men who had be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ and received the Holy Ghost 
— that without circumcision they could *not be 
saved. It was a deliberate challenge not only to 
the work of Paul and Barnabas, but, as they 
believed, to the work of God ; and as it involverl 
the unity of the Church, it was arranged that Paul 
and Barnabas with some brethren from Antioch 
should go to settle it with the apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem, It was not a question on which the 
apostles to the Gentiles could compromise ; and 
everything depended, not indeed for the future 
of Christianity, but for the present peace of the 
Church, on the conciliatory spirit and insight of 
the leaders of the Church at Jerusalem, Eoom was 
given for discussion (Ac 15'^), but the question was 
settled by the argument of St. Peter— an argument 

. ■* We have assumed above that the Cornelius episode is 
historical, and also in its right place. 
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identical ia xninciple with that of ch. 11: *God 
who knows, the' heart bore witness to them (the 
Gentiles) in that he gave them the Holy' Spirit 
Jast as he did to as ; and he made no distinction 
between as and them, in that he parified their 
hearts by faith.’ For the Gentiles, at all events, 
a place in the Charch and a part in salvation is in 
no 'way dependent on circamcision, or on ' keeping 
the .law of Moses. This was the principle for 
which St. Paal contended ; and it was in consist- 
ency with it that he refased to . have Titas cir- 
cumcised on the occasion of this' visit to the 
Jewish Charch (Gal 2^}, and that he withstood 
St, Peter to the face when, daring a subsequent 
visit to Antioch, he yielded to Jewish pressure, 
and withdrew from fellowship with Gentile be- 
lievers. 

The recognition of this principle on both sides 
does not discredit the decree of Ac 15‘^^^*. The 
decree is a measure of expediency, necessarily of a 
temporary character, hat one to which (in the in- 
terests of peace and of the Church’s unity) St. Paul 
could easily enough agree— once his principle had 
been recognized. Where Judaism was focused, 
in Jerusalem Tor instance, the law would assert 
itself as inevitably as nationality or patriotism; 
in purely Gentile Churches no question as to its 
place in revelation or its religious significance 
might ever be raised; in places where Jew and 
Gentile \vere much in contact there would no 
doubt be inconsistencies, misunderstandings, and 
practical compromises and accommodations of 
various sorts. Of these the decree is a specimen, 

B. The centre of interest in the NT is now in 
the practice and the doctrine of St. Faul.—{a) In 
the course of his second mission he visited Europe, 
and in a few verses of the 1st Ep. to the Corinthians, 
written to a Church founded in the course of this 
mission, he gives a clear and precise account of the 
principles on wdiich he acted. ‘Being free from 
all, I made myself a slave to all, that I might gain 
the more. And I became to the Jews as a Jew, 
that I might gain Jews; to those under law, as 
under law, not being myself under law, that I 
might gain those under law ; to those without law 
{i,e, the Gentiles as ‘outlaws’ from the Jewish 
point of view), as -without law, not being without 
law to God, but under law to Christ be- 

cause the Christian lives in the law, he is not 
under it as one to whom it speaks from without 
and from above, and whom it oppresses), that I 
might gain those without law’ (on the whole 
passage i Co see the masterly note of 

Edwards, Comm, ad loc,). It is in pursuance of 
this policy that St, Paul at the outset of this 
journey circumcises Timothy (Ac IB'-*), and delivers : 
to the Churches on his route the decree of the 
Jems. Council (Ac 16^) ; it is still in pursuance of 
it that he preaches at Corinth a gospel to which 
everything is indifferent but Jesus Christ crucified 
(1 Co 2^^-), and declares that circumcision is nothing 
and uncircumcision nothing (1 Co 

In these verses in 1 Co it may he assumed that 
St. Paul is interpreting the principle on which he 
had acted when at Corinth, and on which he acted 
everywhere. The man who is called (f.e. who 
becomes a Christian) uncircunicised is not to cir- 
cumcise himself ; the man who is circumcised when 
the call comes to him is not to undo or disguise the 
fact : as far as the gospel and membership in the 
Cliurch are concerned, ckcumeision and uncircum- 
cision are neither here nor there. It is of this 
principle and practice that St. Paul says : so I 
ordain in all the Churches (1 Co 7^^). The Jewish 
oi)position to St. Paul at Corinth seems also ta 
have fastened on this aspect of his work: it no 
longer flowed from personal jealousy, as probably, 
in Galatia. The charge laid against him before 
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Gallic was that he persuaded 'men to worship God' 
vapd rbp vbfjLov (Ac 18^®), by which is no doubt meant, 
in violation of the Mosaic law. Judaism was a 
religio licitayn.udi as the teaching of 8t. Paul was 
frankly indifferent to the national character in 
virtue of wliicii the law possessed this public 
standing, his enemies thought to bring hini' within 
the scope of the Eoman law as violating it. Yet 
with ail this he was anxious to maintain com- 
munion with the mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
at the close of his journey formally paid his re- 
spects to it once more (Ac 18^-). 

(b) To the third mission of St, Paul, which is 
ordinarily dated as commencing 55 or 56 [Turner, 
52] A.D., belong the great controversial Epistles, 

1 and 2 Co, Gal, and Eo, in whieii his doctrine of 
the law (for he was obliged both by his spiritual 
experience and by the challenges of his adversaries 
to have a doctrine) is expounded in all its aspects. 
Law in a sense is the subject of all, but especially 
of the two last named. The very frequency with 
which the word occurs is significant. It is found 
32 times in Gal, 76 times in Eo, 8 times in 1 Co ; 
elsewhere in the Epistles ascribed to St. Paul only 
6 times. In Gal the reference is mainly to what we 
should call law in its ritual as|)ect, for the claim 
made on the Christians of Galatia by the Judaizers 
was that they should submit to be circumcised ; in 
Eo, on the other hand, it is the moral law which 
is the subject of discussion. Yet this distinction 
is not one which would be present, at least vividly, 
to St. Paul’s mind. He thinks of the law as one, 
and as the law of God; and his point is tiiat 
statutory obedience is not the way of salvation. 
Much of the difficulty which his opponents had 
in understanding St. Paul must have been due 
to the apparently (and inevitably) equivocal atti- 
tude which he assumed to the religion of Israel, 
On the one hand, the gospel was a specifically new 
thing. It was independent of the law. It did for 
him what the law could not do (Eo 8®). It had to 
be defined by contrast with the law ; sometimes it 
seemed as if it could be defined only by opposition 
to the law, as in 2 Co 3 where they are confronted 
as ypdjMfjia and Trvevjna, as and ^woTroietj/, 

as KardKpLcrts and dLKaLoabpr], as rb Karapyodixeyop and 
rb fi^poy. Even in Eo, which is written in a more 
conciliatory mood, pains are taken to show that 
in principle the two religions (the law and faith, 
works and grace, wages and promise) are mutually 
exclusive (Eo 4). On the other hand, the con- 
nexion of the new religion with the old is as in- 
dubitable. The diKdLOffbvr} d^ov preached in the 
gospel may be xwpts popLov, yet it is witnessed to by 
the law and the prophets (Eo ef. 

Tlie last passage referred to is particularly striking, 
for in it St, Paul applies to the gospel words 
Spoken by Moses about the law, and that for the 
very purpose of pointing the superiority of the 
gospef to the law. In other words, he read the 
OT as a Christian hook, and yet proved from it 
the thesis that the OT religion was not Chris- 
tianity. But though this inevitable formal difli- 
culty must often have led to misixnderstanding in 
controversy, it is no more than formal, and the 

f ostle’s position is intelligible enougla. The OT, 
regarded as a code, is not Christian, is indeed 
anticbristian, as every religion based on statutes 
and therefore legal in spirit must be ; but as a 
revelation it has the promise of Christianity in 
it, and bears witness to the gospel. 

I (c) Before examining St. Pai-ii’s doctrine, or the 
! various suggestions of his Epistles, oa the law, it is 
necessary to observe more closely his use of the 
word, (a) He sometimes has it with, sometimes 
without, the article. The question has been 
raised whether the meaning is the same in the two 
cases. If we ask questions which were not present 
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to the mind of the writers whom we are interpre- 
tings we are apt to get unreal and unreliable 
answers ; and in answering this question there has 
been little agreement among scholars. No doubt 
when St. Paul says ^ the law,’ without any quali- 
fication, he is thinking of the law of Moses. There 
was nothing else in the world to describe by that 
name. Tlie one specimen exhausted the species. 
Is anything else meant when he speaks of ‘ law ’ 
without so defining it ? The answer given by such 
scholars as Lightfoot and Gifford is that in such 
cases what St. Paul has in view may indeed he the 
law of Moses, but it is that law not definitely as 
Mosaic, not as the historical institute with which 
the Jews were familiar, but indefinitely, and 
simply in its character as legal. In spite of the 
objections of Grafe, this view seems thopughly 
sound. Even what is regarded as a decisive case 
on the opposite side {Ro v6jxo$ dk wapeicrriKB^v) is 
much more effective and relevant to the apostle’s 
argument if we render ‘ Lavr came in,’ instead of 
*Tiie Law.’ St, Paul is writing of the great 
spiritual forces which have dominated the history 
of humanity. Sin, Law, and Grace, and it is in 
their character as such, not in their historical 
definiteness, that he is concerned with them. It 
is only when this is admitted, that what St. Paul 
says of law has any interest for others than Jews. 
It was because he could conceive of the law of 
Moses not as Mosaic, but simply as legal, that he 
could find an analogue to it among the Gentiles, 
and preach to them also a gospel (and the same 
gospel) which meant emancipation from legalism. 
The Gentiles, he says, in explaining how it is 
possible for them to be judged by God, though 
tliey have no law (in the sense in which Israel had) 
yet do by nature the things required by the law, 
and so display ‘the work of the law written in 
their hearts’ (Ro 2^'^^*). They have the idea of a 
task to be done, just as the Jews have ; and there 
is a ‘natural legality,’ to use an expression of 
Chalmers, in men which disposes them to aim at 
achieving rigliteousness in this w^ay. The first 
thought of man, Jew or Gentile, is that he \vill do 
the things that are required of him, — in other 
words, keep the law, — ^and on the ground of what 
he thus achieves claim as of right the approbation 
of God. This is what St. Paul means by attaining 
righteousness ^pyojv v6p.ov^ hj works of law. The 
JSIosaic law is included, but it is included not as 
Mosaic, but as legal, and it does not exhaust the 
concept. The law may be the form that haunts 
the mind of the ‘ natural legalist ’ the world over ; 
and to all such alike, Jew or Gentile, 8t, Paul 
declares that the way they are treading can never 
lead to acceptance with God. It does not matter 
what the special content is which is embodied in 
the legal form ; it may be mainly what we call 
ritual, as in the Ep. to the Galatians, or mainly 
what we call ethical, as in the Ep. to the Romans ; 
in no case whatever can statutory obedience con- 
stitute a claim on God or command His approba- 
tion. ‘ By works of law shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight ’ (Ro 3^*^). 

{§) There is another point to be cleared up in St. 
Paul’s use of the word. There are passages in 
which ‘ the law ’ is used with a genitive in a way 
which suggests to a modern, periiaps especially to: 
an English reader, that the word is used with some 
approach to the sense it now bears in physical 
science. Thus ‘the law of sin which is in my 
members’ is interpreted as the sinful mode in 
which ‘mjr members’ normally or habitually act 
(Ro 7^); similarly also ‘the law of the spirit of 
the life in Christ Jesus ’ (Ro 8®}. But the passage 
most relied on to prove this senseis Ro 7®^ etfpiam 
^oarhv Bikovn ijjiol wotetp rb Kokbp, Bn ipLolrb , 

h iKbv wapdmirm. This is often interpreted to mean, i 
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‘I find therefore this regularly recurrent pheno- 
menon, — this “ law ” in the sense of modern science. 
— that when I ivould do good, evil is present with 
me’ (so Winer, ed. Moulton, p. 697, who ^renders 
rhv v6p.ov normami and cf. Meyer or Sanday and 
Headlam, ad loc, ). But the ‘ law ’ of modern science 
belongs to an intellectual world which was not then 
in being, and there can be little doubt tiiat by eL'pto-.cw 
&pa rhv vbfiop St. Paul means to say, ‘ tliis is what- i 
find as far as the law is concerned, — I mean well, 
but am perpetually baffled by the presence of evil.’ 
(So Vaughan). The words rbp po/xop refer to the 
law of Moses, under which St, Paul had Im 
experience of legal religion ; but it is the experi- 
ence also of every one who has tried legal religion 
in any shape, Mosaic or another. So in the other 
passages referred to above, ‘the law’ is to be 
conceived as related to a legislator, and not as 
in modeiTi physics. ‘The law of God’ (Ro 7““) is 
the law which God enjoins; the law ‘of the 
mind’ (v.-®) is the law which the j^oOs or practical 
reason of the man prescribes, or the law of God 
as re-enacted in conscience ; the law of sin is the 
mode of life (not in which sin is normally ex- 
hibited, but) which Sin, personified as a rival to 
God, enjoins upon man and compels him to follow ; 
the law of the Spirit of the life in Christ Jesus is 
the mode of life (not in which spirit acts auto- 
matically, and on the analogy of a physical force, 
but) which the Spirit authoritatively prescribes, 
and, as being in its essence impulse as w^ell as law, 
enables man freely to realize. 

There are, however, cases in which the genitive 
with p6p.os is of a different kind, and in which p6jji,o^ 
itself seems to be used in a larger sense, almost = 

‘ religion,’ as something instituted by God. Thus 
in Ro 3^^ St. Paul says boasting is summarily 
excluded, and asks wolov pbpiov ; through what 
sort of law ? In other words, What sort of char- 
acter must we supj>ose Christianity as a divine 
institution to possess, in order that this result 
must follow ? Is it to be characterized by works, 
or by faith ? The latter, says St. Paul ; the geni- 
tives in the verse being those of the characterizing 
quality. In of the same chapter p6ijjop is 
ambiguous. It may refer to the OT religion as a 
whole ; and then the answer to the question, Do 
we annul (the) Law through faith? would be given 
in ch. 4, where St. Paul shows that the justi- 
fication of Christians has its prototype in tliat of 
Abraham, — ^in other words, that the old order is 
confirmed {l(rTdpopi€P% not subverted, by the new. 
But pbfiop may be generic, and the question may 
mean, Do we then annul Law — all that has ever 
been known as moral order, all that has ever been 
supposed to safeguard morality whether of Mosaic 
or other origin — by our faith, i,e, by our new 
Christian religion ? In this case, the proof of the 
assertion that we do not annul but establish Law 
by Faith— that the Christian religion is the only 
effective guarantee of morality — is given, not in 
ch. 4, but in chs. 6-8, where Christianity is shown 
to involve the possession of the Holy Spirit. 

(c?) We may now proceed to notice more particu- 
larly what St. Paul teaches about Law, bearing iii 
mind that it was through the Mosaic law that he 
obtained the experience out of which he speaks, 
but that he speaks for the benefit of men who may 
have had a simii«ar experience although they haS 
never heard of Moses ; in other words, that even 
where he is formally discussing the Law, it is Law 
itself, in all that is characteristic of it as legal, 
which he is really concerned with, 

(1) As regards its place in history, it is an 
entirely subordinate thing. The great spiritual 
powers which have had dominance in the life of man 
are Sin and Grace ; in comparison with them, Law 
is a minor matter. Sin entered the world {d<p^\0€Vt 
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Ro 5 ^^}, ‘and so, did Grace, bnt Law only iirapeiff^XBeyz^ 
entered as an' accessory, or in a subordinate capacity 
{Eo To a Jew, the most important figure in 
, religion was Moses ; St. Paul argues that the 
importance of Moses in the spiritual history of 
humanity is an entirely inferior thing when com- 
pared to that of Adam or of Christ. This is the 
purport also of the argument in Gal 3^®^% where he 
aims at showing that the Promise — i.e, the Chris- 
tia-n religion as it was announced to Abraham, 
and in n sense imparted to him— %vas not con- 
ditioned by the Law, which came 400 years after- 
^ wp«rds, and that not by the immediate act of God, 

but ‘ordained through angels, hy the hand of a 
mediator.’ It is not so clear whether St. Paul 
regarded Law, or the reign of Law, eitlier in its 
more statutory form as in Israel, or in its vaguer 
form as present to conscience among the Gentiles, 
as a positive preparation for the gospel. The 
figures of the prison-house and the TraLdaycjyds in 
dal hai'dly amount to this. As Lightfoot 
remarks, * the tempting explanation of Traidaywyts 
eis XptarbVi “one to conduct us to the school of 
Christ,” ought probably to be abandoned.’ 
XpL(TT6p really means ‘until Christ came.’ During 
% the pre-Christian stage of our life we were ‘ shut 

f up and kept in ward under the law ’ ; it was our 

prison and our moral guardian, hut St. Paul does 
not regard it as leading us to Christ.^ The Tatda- 
yoiyos was a slave who had to exercise a certain 
moral restraint over the boy under his charge ; the 

■ law, too, was servile, an inferior type of religion, 

c and all it could do hy itself was to attempt a 

similar restraint. 

(2) On the mode in which Law acts in the indi- 
vidual who lives under it, St. Paul has much to 
say. (a) It brings the knowledge, especially the 
full knowledge {ewLyvcocLs) of sin, Ko 3®® 4^®, and 
esp. 7 ^^' ‘I had not known sin, but through the 
law,’ etc. The description of spiritual experience in 
Ro 7^'"® is not to be mechanically interpreted ; it 
belongs to what ina 3 r be called ‘ ideal biography. ’ It 
is neitiier the experience of the regenerate nor of 
the unregenerate man, but the experience, if one 
miglit say so, of tlie unregenerate man seen through 
regenerate eyes, interpreted by a regenerate mind ; 
it IS individual experience, but universalized ; it is 

■ not a deposition for a law court, but some kind of 
essential eternal truth. It contains much of St. 

. Paul’s doctrine of the law — a doctrine resting on 

experience of his own. The starting-point is 
purely ideal. * I was alive without the law {x^pU 
vdpLov) once.’ This is not a date which can be fixed 
; in any one’s life. There is not really a golden age, 

f a happy time to which we can look back, when we 

had no conscience, and therefore no bad conscience. 
It is, however, the assumed starting-point of the 
spiritual life for St. Paul. It lasts till its peace is 
invaded by the Law. When the commandment 
comes, sin wakes up to life, and the man dies. 
The prohibition of the Law reveals to man his 
antagonism to it. The Law comes to him, from 
without, and it is without ; man and the law, the 
very moment the law appears as such, are dis- 
covered to be in some kind of antagonism to each 
other ; conscience first exists as a had conscience. 

(/3) The law not only brings the full conscious- 
1 ntss of sin, it also brings its doom. The law works 

wrath, Ro 4^®. There is a ‘ curse of the law ’ which 
comes upon all who violate it. To know that one 
. has broken the law is to know that he is subject 

^ to this curse. The doom of death stares him in 

the face. St. Paul nowhere gives an analysis of 
Odvaros, or Kardpa, or KardKptpa.^ or any of the words 
he uses in this connexion, and it is merely mis- 
leading to introduce such distinctions as physical, 
spiritual, and eternal death to interpret his mean- 
ing. That death which is the doom or curse of 


the law is one awful indivisible thing, which only 
a despairing conscience can realize, and which la 
too overwhelming to be the subject of such dis- 
tinctions. It includes in every case the feeling 
that God, whose the Law is, is against those who ; 

have broken it. 

{ 7 ) The Law, according to St. Paul, stimulates 
sin, and was given for that very purpose. ‘The 
Law came in beside, that tiie trespass might abound,’ 

Ro 5"®. The Law w'as added rdv irapa^dcrewj' 

Gal 3^“^ : where ‘ because of transgressions ’ must be 
interpreted on the analogy of Ro o-*-' tva TrXeovdo-ri 
rb TrapaTTrcapcL. Cf, also Ro 7^® * that sin tlirougii the 
commandment,’ i.e. through the law in one of the 
injunctions or prohibitions composing it, ‘might 
become exceeding sinful.’ This is one of the most 
daring points in 8 t, Paul’s doctrine, yet it rests on 
the familiar ps^’-chologieal fact that prohibition 
provokes resistance. When the law — any law 
whatever — says ‘ Do not,’ there is something in 
man which is inclined to say ‘I will.’ The 
peculiarity is that St. Paul represents God as 
availing j&imseif of this characteristic of human 
nature in order (indirectly) to prepare man foi 
salvation. When he says that the purpose for 
which Law came in was that the trespass might 
abound, the purpose is conceived as God’s. It is 
as though God saw that the only way to get man 
to accept Ilis righteousness was to make him 
despair of his own, and the way to make Mm 
despair of his own was to subject him to a dis- 
cipline under which the sin that was in him 
"would reveal its exceeding sinfulness, its irresistible 
tyrannical strength, and annihilate all his hopes. 

It is in this connexion of ideas that St. Paul says 
the law is the strength of sin, 1 Co 15®®. No doubt 
it was at this point that his doctrine would seem 
most impious to a pious Jew. The Law, his 
adversary would naturally assume, was given to 
be kept. It was given to guide man in the way 
of life, to be a light to his feet and a lamp to his 
path. It was a kind of insanity — so it would seem 
to him— to represent it as given to stimulate sin, 
to counteract its ovm nature, defeat its own pur- 
pose, and lead to its owm supersession by a new 
religion. But, in reality, Law is used in two 
ditterent senses by the, parties to this controversy. 

The Jewish interlocutor whom we have supposed 

is thinking of the whole OT revelation, which is 

not necessarily legal at all ; St. Paul is thinking 

of it specifically as legal, as that system of statutes 

and traditions to which it had been reduced in the 

Pharisaic circles in which he had been brought up ; 1 

and he is interpreting God’s purpose in giving the i 

law through his own experience — surely an ex- j 

perience in which the hand and purpose of God ^ 

could be traced — under those conditions. If ex- i 

perience proved anything, it proved that God 

could mean nothing" by the law (as St. Paul had ; 

known it) except to make a full revelation of sin. ; 

It was not meant to bring salvation, it was meant 

to bring despair. 

(5) But though the law acts in this paradoxical [ 

way, and does so in pursuance of God’s purpose, i 

God is not to blame for the sin which is multiplied, ! 

nor is the character of the law itself in the least [ 

degree compromised. The law is spiritual and 
holy. Both TTpevparmbs and dyios are words which 
indicate the connexion of the law with God. The 
commandment, the prohibition or precept in which : 

the law expresses itself, is holy (= divine), just , ' 

(= answering to the relations which subsist be- 
tween God and man, or between men themselves), ’ 

and good (= morally beneficent ). The explanation 
of the disastrous working of the law (disastrous, 
though God’s grace makes it an inaireot prepara- ' ; 

tion for the gospel) is to be found in man himself, 

^ and- especially in his nature as fiesh ; ‘ ^ am I 
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a creature of tlesh, sold under sin,’ Ko 

The law, perliaps, ought to be able tO; do for us 
something quite difi’erent from what it actually 
does; blit ft cannot do that other thing; it is 
weak through the flesh,’ Ro S^. St. Paul nowhere 
explains how the flesh has come to hav^e this 
peculiar, native, invincihle antipathy to the law, 
and this is not the place to inquire ; it is^ enough 
to notice that it is on his conception (which like 
all his other conceptions is not an abstract but an 
experimental one) of what the flesh is, that the 
most characteristic part of his doctrine of the law 
depends. It is because the flesh is what it is that 
flue law stimulates sin, plunges man into despair, 
and so prepares him for the gospel, i.e. for a divine 
righteousness to wdiieh * works of law ’ contribute 
nothing, though witness is borne to it ‘ by the law 
and the prophets. ’ The flesh and the law together 
explain the universal need and the universal 
craving for redemption. 

(3) It is necessary, however, to define the relation 
of law and gospel more closely. It is true that the 
law contributes nothing to the gospel : no statutory 
obedience whatsoever enters into the dimcoa-vuij 
&£o9 preached by St. Paul to sinners whom the 
law has brought to despair. But the law is not 
ignored by the gospel. It is God’s law. It is 
enforced by the most temble sanctions; its sen- 
tence of condemnation, its curse, its doom of death, 
are awful realities, and cannot simply be passed 
by. Nor in St. Paul’s gospel^ are they passed by. 
The very heart of that gospel is Chrisfls relation to 
the law—His relation to the law, not merely as a 
law which issues commandments, but as a^law 
which has pronounced sentence upon man. When 
Christ is said to be made under law, to redeem 
them that are under law, it is this which is in 
view: St. Paul has a gospel to preach to men 
under the condemnation of the law, because that 
condemnation has been taken on Himself by Christ. 
This is the idea -which explains all the formuhe the 
apostle uses in describing the redeeming work of 
Christ, and which explains above all the fact that 
the redeeming work of Christ is so constantly 
identified with His death. Death is the doom of 
sin, the sanction, the curse, the sentence of the 
law ; and in dying for us Christ recognized without 
abatement the utmost claims of the law ^as ex- 
pressive of the hol;^ will of God. It is in this 
sense that He is said to have become a curse for 
us, and to have been made sin for us by God ; it is 
in this sense also that God is said in Him to have 
condemned sin in the flesli. All these passages (Gal 
313 44f.^ 2 Co Ro 8®) describe the same thing : the 
absolute honour paid to the law by Christ in freely 
submitting to that death in wfliich the law’s con- 
demnation of humanity is expressed. 

We do not discredit this connexion of ideas by 
saying that deatli is merely physical, and that the 
conception of it as the doom of sin is fantastic or 
mythological. Nothin]^ that happens to man is 
merely physical. All that happens to a spiritual 
being has in the last resort a spiritual meaning ; 
and when death is interpreted (not tlirough its 
physiological antecedents or conditions, but as it 
must be by the philosopher, the moralist, and the 
theologian) through the conscience, it will be hard 
to find for it any other significance than that which 
8t. Paul acceptL It is the dreadful experience in 
which conscience sees not the debt of nature, but 
the wages of sin ; and it is as such that Christ is 
(sonceived as submitting to it. 

The same holds of the more elaborate passage 
Ro didst is there represented as .set forth 

^ as a propitiation, ... in his blood, with a view 
to demonstrate God’s righteousness, owing to the 
passing by of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
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God.’ The idea is tliat;God’s treatment of sii 
hitherto — His suspense of judgineiit — ’Cast a shadow 
on His righteousness : , it might he questioned 
whether God was really concerned about the 
difference between right and wrong. But at the 
cross His righteousness has been cleared from this 
shadow. How? Because there the' doom of sin 
has fallen upon His own Son. Nothing could 
show more conclusively that God y/as inexorable, 
irreconcilable to sin — that God’s, law was an in- 
violable law. There is nothing in the argument of 
Weiss [Comm, on Ro 3”^) that punislmienc and pro- 
pitiation are alternatives between which God had 
to choose, hut wdiich liad nothing to do wntli each 
other. God chose to make propitiation for the sin 
of the world, and He did it, according to St. Paul,— 
not in this passage only, but in all the others^ cited 
above,— -in the following way : He sent His Son to 
take the sin of the world upon Him in all those 
consequences of it in which His condemnation and 
the sanctity of His law are expressed, and especi- 
ally, therefore, in death. Death in Christ’s case 
has propitiatory significance, — in other words, it is 
the basis of gospel, — because it is the hearing of 
sin, the full recognition, in their full extent, of the 
Law’s claims upon man. To dissolve tlie relation 
between the Death of Christ and the sentence of 
the Law — to take the curse and condemns, tion 
out of the Cross— is to annihilate the gospel as 
St. Paul understood it. It is essential to a doctrine 
of atonement that it should in this sense at least 
* establish the law,’ 

(4) But the question remains. What is the relation 
of the Christian to the Law, or to law in general ? 
Much of the paradox of St. Paul’s teaching gathei's 
round this point. In all religion, of course, from 
tlie point of view” of ethics, there is something 
paradoxical. It belongs to religion, as such, to 
transcend the ethical point of view, yet to con- 
serve and promote, indeed to be the only effective 
means of conserving and promoting, ethical in- 
terests. Hence moralists are the most severe, if 
at times the most inept, critics of religion, and St. 
Paul’s idealism and Ms paradoxes together pro* 

' yoked and still provoke infinite comment. Yet hm 
' position is quite clear. On the one hand, the 
! Christian has nothing more to do with law in any 
way. ‘ I through law died to law” tliat I might live 
to God.’ An exhaustive experiment of living under 
law convinced him that there wms neither life nor 
righteousness to be found that w”ay, and he -was 
clone wdth la-w for ever. ‘I am crucified with 
Christ ; and it is no longer I who live, but Christ 
wflio lives in me.’ The old end of life is not 
renounced ; his aim is still righteousness ; but 
the old means are renounced. Righteousness is 
not to be achieved out of^ Ms own resources, 
and brought to God for His approval ; it is to 
he the wmrk of Christ dw^elling in him through 
His Spirit. Law -was weak through the flesl), 
and could not do what was wanted ; but the 
Spirit is stronger than the flesh, and can secure 
in spite of it what the law failed to secure; 
in us (Christians), as we walk not after the 
flesh but after the spirit, Hhe just demand (rd 
diKamfia) of the law ’ is fulfilled, Ro 8^. Sin has 
not dominion over us, for we are not under law 
(the working of -which has been explained above 
under 2 (7)), but under grace ; law only enslaves to 
sin ; but grace gives the quickening spirit and 
liberates. 

Hence in the Christian religion, as St. Paul 
understood it, nothing statutory could have any 
place. To give a legal authority to any formal 
precept, ethical or ritual, is to shut the door of 
hope, and open again the door of despair. It is 
to contemn the Spirit, which is Christ’s gift, and 
the cross, by which He -won it, and to renounce t he 
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liberty with which He has made ns free. St. Paul 
was not an <%n25momian (for the just demand of the 
law is to be fulfilled in all Christians), but he was 
certainly an anomian. He recognizes no law in 
the Church but the law of the spirit of the life in 
Ghrist Jesus, and while that is both law and im- 
pulse it is essentially personal, and can never be 
reduced to statutory form. He can speak of 
Ghristianity indeed (to which circumcision is no- 
thing and uncircumcision is nothing) as ‘the 
keeping of the commandments of God,’ 1 Co 7 ^® ; 
but all legalism is eliminated when the law” is 
described as having its fulfilment in love, Eo 13^®, 
Gal and ‘the law of Christ’ is exifiained as 
‘bearing each other’s burdens,’ Gal 6^. Legalism, 
in short, and Christianity (life in the Spirit) are to 
Bt. Paul mutually exclusive ideas ; and though in 
a formally constituted society, i.e, in sense a cor- 
poration in the eye of the Iaw% a legal creed and a 
legal organization might become necessary, the 
idea that the existence of Christianity depended 
upon them could only have seemed to him a fatal 
contradiction of all that Christianity meant. 

(e) At the close of his third mission, St. Paul 
came again to Jerusalem. He had with him the 
collection from the Gentile Churches, and w'as most 
eager to maintain brotherly relations between the 
Gentile and the Jewish sections of Christendom, 
though he had grave misgivings as to wiiat might 
happen. Cf. Ac 2 Co 8 and 9, Eo The 

opposition to his ‘ lawiess ’ Christianity, which had 
foliow'ed him in all his churches and been combated 
in his four great Epistles, had been busy in Jeru- 
salem also. The native Christians there were 
devoted in their attachment to the law in its 
national aspects {Trdvres ^TjXcoral rod vopLov, Ac 2P®). 
They had been sedulously instructed 
67}<rav) that St. Paul w”as teaching the Jews wdio 
lived abroad to apostatize from the law, neither 
circumcising their children nor keeping the tradi- 
tional customs. This w^as undoubtedly the logic 
of St. Paul’s gospel, though there is no evidence, 
apart from this unscrupulous assertion, that St. 
Paul ever sought to denationalize his countrymen ; 
and it is a fair question whether St. James and his 
elders did not ask him to do something wdiich 
w ould leave an essentially false impression when 
they asked him to associate himself with certain 
men in a vo^v, that all might know that none of 
the things wdiich they had been drilled to believe 
about him w”ere true, and that he himself also in 
his conduct w^as an observer of the law (v.s^). 
Probably, in yielding to this request, St. Paul w”as 
carrying to an extreme the conciliatory principles 
of f Co 9^^^' ; but the tumult w-hich ended in his 
imprisonment and transference to Eome prevented 
any further development of the controversy about 
law” between the apostle and the Jewish Christian 
party. 

(/) The later Ejusties hardly enable us to add 
anything of importance. In Eph the law^ as a 
national institute — the law of commandments con- 
tained in ordinances, cf. Col 2^*^ — is regarded as a 
dividing wall between Jew and Gentile; it has 
been broken clowm and annulled by the death of 
Christ, and with it the enmity which severed the 
twm great branches of the human family ; they are 
now^ one new man. In Col wdiat St. Paul has to 
deal wuth is a movement which in its requirements 
resembles the ritualistic legalism with w^hich he 
had been confronted in Galatia; the difference 
is that in Galatia the legalism attached Itself 
directly to the kw of Moses, in Colossse it seemed 
to be connected with some philosophical or tlieo* 
sophical system, possibly of Essene affinities, and 
therefore more exacting in its demands than the 
letter of Moses’ law. Cf. Col St. Paul w”as 

equally irreconcilable to it in both cases, and for 
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the same reason. As dead with Christ, the Christian 
w'as dead to that whole mode of being, that whole 
conception of life, which allowed order to be pre- 
scribed from without. It was worse, of course, 
when the multiplied prohibitions, ‘Touch not, 
taste not, handle not,’ had no divine sanction (m 
the Mosaic law had) or even the pretence of it, hut 
were merely a tradition of men. The conscience 
which has received the Spirit of Christ is shirking 
its own responsibilities ^vhen it allows others to lay 
down the law for it. To be perfectly free, and to 
take the whole responsibility of freedom, is the 
only way to wholesome morality and to Christian 
sanctification. ‘Therefore let no one judge you in 
eating or diiiiking, or in respect of a festival or 
new moon or Sabbath.’ All laws and customs as 
such tend to extinguish the feeling of personal 
responsibility, to blunt the keenness of individual 
conscience : hence to hind them on the conscience, 
in their character as legal and customary, is anti- 
christian. In Pii 3^"^^ there is a sudden fierce flash, 
provoked we cannot tell how, of the ideas and tem- 
per that belong to the great controversial Epistles. 
In the Pastoral Epp., which represent a considerably 
later date, we can see that questions connected with 
law still engaged attention, though there is nothing 
indicative eitiier of the passion or the interest in 
principle which characterize the earlier years of 
the apostle. Titus (3®) is warned to decline 
pofitKas, as though the whole subject were prac- 
tically settled; and we catch the same half-con- 
temptuous tone in 1 Ti H, where persons are 
referred to, Jndaizing no doubt, who wish to be pofio- 
didd<TmXoL though they have no idea of the functions 
of law. It may be questioned whether the two 
verses following eome up to the insight of Eo 7, 
but they have their own truth, and probably served 
the vTiter’s purpose. When the battle was prac- 
tically over, and the victory won, even St. Paul 
may have expressed himself in this almost indifferent 
commonplace ; perhaps he despaired of gaining 
access to the general mind for any profounder 
statement of the truth. T h e 1 egalism of the persons 
who forbade to marry and commanded to abstain 
from meats (1 Ti 4^) cannot have been Mosaic, hut 
must have been of some philosophical type, akin 
to that found in Colossm. 

III. The Law in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
— The Pauline affinities of the Ep. to the Hebrew”s 
cannot be denied, hut the conception of law in it is 
very different. Law here is sometimes expressly 
the law of Moses (7^ 9^® 10'^®), but it is regarded 
not so much as a set of statutes to be punctually 
obeyed, as a religious constitution under which the 
nation liad to worship. Cf. the use of the verb pq/ho- 
6€T€lp in 7^^ 8®. The fundamental idea of the book 
is that there is one people of God through all ages, 
though it has stood at different times m different 
relations to Him. Its relation to God, its nearness 
or distance, depends on the kind of priesthood it 
has ; and when the priesthood is changed there is 
necessarily also a change of law : that is, i he re- 
ligious constitution is altered, 7^®. The old law — 
the religious constitution under which the people 
of God lived when mediation w”as that of the 
Levitical priesthood — ‘made nothing jgerfect ’ (7^®) ; 
there was no absolute or final religion then, no- 
purgation of conscience, no sure immediate joyful 
access to God. Christianity, on the other hand — 
the religious constitution under which the people 
of God live now, when mediation is that of the 
Melchizedek priest, the Son of God — is the reXel- 
werts of what was promised of old. The new 
covenant is legally constituted on the basis of 
.better promises (8®). It has, with the definite 
outline of reality, the good things of -vi'^dch the 
law had only a shadow (10^). 

: There is nothing in St, Paul which exactly 
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corresponds to tMs Miot ^even in Col 2^^, still less 
in wliat he says of the promise in Gal 3 or of 
the/proraises in 2Co'l^^. In fact, we do not find 
in St. Panl any conception of Leviticalism as pos- 
sessing a religious significance, as dealing even in 
a pathetically disappointing way with spiritual 
necessities in man, which w’ould find their adequate 
satisfaction only in Christ, In the Ep. to the 
Hebrews Christ is still regarded as making pro- 
pitiation for sins (2^'^), but His death is not put, so 
prominently as in St. Paul, in relation to the Law. 
Yet in 10®^*, w^here such emphasis is laid on Christ’s 
obedience, it is to be noted (see that the 
obedience required of Christ is specifically that of 
a Redeemer: i.e, ex hypothesis the obedience of 
One who becomes one with the sinful not only in 
nature but in experience and in lot (one of the 
leading thoughts of the Epistle, cf. 2^®"^®), taking on 
Himself their flesh and blood, their temptations 
and dismpline, the whole burden, curse, and doom 
of their sins, and so setting them free. Yet the 
difference between the conception of Law here and 
in St. Paul is seen in this, that while St. Panl ex- 
presses the result of this redemptive death by hKaiovvy 
m Hebrews it is expressed % iyid’yciv. In other 
words, the result to St. Paul is* that there is no con- 
demnation, the claim of the Law against the indi- 
vidual is annulled ; to the writer to the Hebrews 
the result is that worship is made possible ; the soul 
is able now, as it was not before, to draw near to 
God ; true religion is put within its reach. This 
distinction justifies us, after all, in saying that the 
distinction between moral and ritual law belongs 
to the NT. St. Paul does mainly think of law as 
moral— God’s demand for righteousness ; Hebrews 
thinks of it as ritual — the medium through which 
or the constitution under which we worship. But 
in both cases the law comes to an end with the 
gospel. Christ finishes it as a way of attaining 
righteousness, Ho 101 Hebrews finishes it also as 
a mode of worshipping God, 13^®^-. 

IV. The Law ikt the other NT Books.—* 
Among the reniaming books of the NT, those which 
exhibit most indications of the controversy which 
had raged between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
are the Apocalypse and the Ep. of James. In the 
former (2*^*^) the Church in Thyatira is threatened 
because it tolerates *the woman Jezebel who ... 
teaches and seduces my servants to commit forni- 
cation, and to eat things offered to idols,’ to 
violate the compact of Ac 15-®^*, cf. Rev 2^^. There 
may have been a spurious, antinomian influence 
at work here, which appealed to St, Paul’s name, 
but it is absurd (with Renan, Saint Paul, pp. 303, 
367 , JJ Antechrists P* 363 fl‘) to regard this as a 
denunciation of St. Paul’s doctrine. Although, 
too, the Apocalypse lays great stress on works, it 
never regards them as having the character of 
statutory acts of obedience : in other words, they 
are not legal.^ They are the works of Jesus (2^6^ 
and are co-ordinated in 2^^ with love, faith, ministry, 
and patience (Hoitzmann, NT Theoh i. 465). A 
favourite expression for the Christian life (the 
keeping of the commandments of God, 12 ^^ cf. 
3®) IS probably borrowed, like other things in the 
Apoc., from St. Paul (1 Co 7“). The conception of 
a reward (22*^ 1 pS) no more proves legalism in the 
author of this book than in Jesus Himself (Mt 5^^). 
If there is a future which is determined according 
to man s works, and this is the teaching not of 
Apoc. only but of the whole NT, it is neither legal 
nor servile, but only sane to let it tell on the pre- 
sent life. In the Gospel of St, John the numerous 
references to the law, with the exception of 
have no religious interest ; and there it is contrasted 
with the gospel as a less perfect revelation, grace 
heiiig the essential attributes 

'm God. 


' The Ep. of James is, more difficult. It has often 
been treated as a document of legal Christianity, 
the aim of which is to refute the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by, faith apart from works of law. 
But it is remarkable that the critical passage 
.^214-26j^ in which faith and works are discussed in 
their relation to each other, never once uses the 
Pauline expression §pya voyov. If tlie_ writer, la: 
controverting St. Paul, it must be admitted ' that 
he has not grasped the Pauline point of view, and 
that Luther’s verdict on his work was justified. 
:■ His conception of faith is not the same, as St.„ Paul’s, 

■ and that is why he has to supplement it by works ; 
and the works by which it is supplemented, and in. 
which indeed it is exhibited, are not what St. Paul 
meant by works of law. They are not acts of 
obedience to any statutory embodiment of divine 
•will. As illustrated in they are rather wliat 
St. Paul would have called fruits of the SpiiTfi. 
They are, if we choose to say so, the fulfilment of 
a law, but the writer takes care that we do not 
conceive the law legally. It is a law whicli must 
be actually obeyed, no doubt, but it is also the law 
of liWty (P® which Christians freely and 
spontaneously fulfil; it is condensed, as in the 
teaching of Jesus, Mt 22"*®, into the ‘royal 
Thou shalt love tliy neighbour ^as thyself ; and it 
is perfect. The law, in short, is the same as the 
word of God, and to St. James this is not external 
and preceptive. There is a native affinity be- 
tween man and the word ; when he receives it, it 
becomes an implanted word, a thing that strikes 
root in his nature and has power to save his 
soul (1^^). Witli this word God lias begotten him ; 
it is in his heart, as Jesus promises, spirit and 
life (Jn 6®) ; the law, that is, is impulse as well as 
law to the Christian, and the keeping of it is 
perfect freedom. Pbrmally a contradiction of 
Paulinism, it is at bottom the same kind of ex- 
perience which is here described. To St. Paul 
Christianity is a new religious relation to God, 
•which lie defines by contrast to legalism; to St. 
James it is rather a new ethical life, which he 
describes in terms of law% but of law from wliieh 
legalism has been eliminated. See, further, James 
(Epistle of). 

The conception of St. James is that from which 
the phenomena of nascent Catholicism can best be 
understood, and this is a strong argument for 
putting the book late. In the other Catholic 
Epistles Law is not mentioned, but it is clear from 
Jude, 2P and IJn, that there were tendencies to 
antinomianism at work in many places. Such 
tendencies seem inseparable from every revival of 
religion, religion, as already remarked, transcending 
even while it guarantees morality.^ To counteract 
them without reintroducing legalism and lapsing 
from a Christian to a pre-Christian type of religion, 
was not easy ; and the use of v6fjLos by St. Jaines, 
the habit of conceiving the OT as a revelation of 
God’s will for the ordering of life, and of regarding 
Jesns as the Legislator by whom the revelation 
was made perfect, led inevitably and not slowly to 
the conception of Christianity itself as a new' faw. 
This conception is common to Christian Avriters 
from Barnabas onward. The new laiv might have 
been, and at first was, akin to ‘ the law of’ liberty ’ 
in St. James, ‘ the law of faith,’ ‘ the law of Christ,’ 
‘ the law of the spirit of the life in Christ Jesus ’ in 
St. Paul ; but as the Church became a State, and 
orthodoxy took the place of inspiration, the ne-w 
law was correspondingly degraded, and in the 
early and the mediaeval Catholic Church the 
very^ idea of ^ spiritual liberty ivas lost. The 
religious idealism of St, Paui*Avas far above out 
of its sight, and it was not till the Church was 
bom again in the 16th cent, that the gospel, 
which brings a righteousness of God to wdxiel) 
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works ot‘ law contribute ■ nothing, fairly found 
access into the human mind. 
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JuAWG-IYER occurs six times in AV of OT 
(Gn dO^MSTu 2p8, Dt Pg CHekfll^lOgS CHeb.9]^ 
Is 33^2) and once in NT (Ja In the OT it is 
the tr^ of pphD, in NT of The root 

ppn means ‘to cut in,’ ‘inscribe,’ ‘engrave,’ and 
hence, from the practice of inscribing a decree 
(ph, npn) upon tablets [see Law (in OT) above, 

. 67®], ‘to enact or command.’ Thus we find in 
g 5® 'ppin^: ‘ the commanders of Israel.’ The 
Pdel ptcp. PpnD appears to have two distinct 
senses: (a) that of ‘leader/ ‘commander’ (‘law- 
giver’ is too narrow a term, especially as in the 
mind of the English reader it is associated so 
closely mth the Mosaic law^. This is the meaning 
of the word in Dt 33-^ {‘a commander’s portion 
-was reser%^ed ’), where it is used of the leader of 
the warlike tribe of Gad ; in Jg 5^^ (‘ out of Machir 
came forth leaders ’ [o^pphn ij C’ppin of v.^]) ; and in 
Is 33^^ where ?:ppn?o ‘ our lawgiver’ (LXX cipx<ap) is 
used in parallelism with ^2D£‘{;> ‘ our judge’ and usfe 
‘our king.’ (b) The other meaning which it 
appears to be necessary to postulate is that of 
‘ruler’s or commanders staff,’ wiiich it would 
bear in Gn 49^^ (where ppnp is parallel with ian3>), 

‘ The [royal ?] sceptre shall not depart from, Judah 
nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet ’ ; in 
Nu (11 ‘staff’), where EY ‘with the 

sceptre ’ is plainly moi'e appropriate as a rendering 
of ppn?? than AV and Evm ‘by direction or order 
of the lawgiver ’ (LXX ir rg ^aatkeig. airriav, Vulg. 
in datore hgis) ; andjn Ps W=108*^ ‘Judah is my 
sceptre/ although LXX has fia<n\eds ‘ king ’ (simi- 
larly Pesli. and Vulgate). 

The most controverted of the above passages is 
Gn 49^®. For p?p pphp^ the LXX has kuI iiyoA- 
piofos €K rCop fiTjpwv aifToVf Vulg. et dux de femore 
efus, Targ. Onk. 'pD wnsDi, all three^ taking 
pph? in a personal sense, and understanding j'?? 
rPp to be a promise of an unbroken succession of 
dekmndants. But the parallelism between pphtp 
and demands that these two words have 
similar senses (the LXX is consistent in this 
respect, rendering by i Q-nd as there 

can be little doubt that ‘ (royal ?) sceptre ’ is the 
meaning of ‘ ruler’s staff’ seems a very ap- : 
propriate sense for pphp. Then again the expres- 
sion p??, which is parallel to may mean 

‘ from before him ’ (cf. nsed of Jael in Jg 5®^), 

referring to ‘the actual position of the long staftV 
grasped in the right hand as the chief walks or 
stands still ’ (Ball in SBOT^ ad loc.). The mention 
of the ‘ feet ’ rather than the hands Ball explains 
as due to the fact that it is not a short ornamental 
sceptre that is in view but a long staff reaching to 
the ground, and he compares the Egyp. hierogljT^* 
for ‘ great man,’ ‘chief,’ ‘king’ {um), which is a: 
figure holding the staff as described above. He 


notes,' furt/her, that similar insignia of authority 
are still carried by the Bedawin sheikhs, and head- 
men of villages, and considers , that the idea of a 
sitting figure, with the staffheld between the feet, 
as seen in some ancient sculptures, does not 'har- 
monize so well with the ' context which, .suggests 
movement. In any case the meaning of the ' couplet, 
‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor the 
ruler’s staff from before. Mm,’ appears to be that 
J.udah is to retain the hegemony among the tribes 
of Israel (or probably the royalty [note an# ab- 
solutely]), 'N?' ’3 on the meaning of which ■ 
last words see art. Shiloh, and cl, above all,' , 
Driver in Camb. Journ, of Philology^ xiv. (1885), 
and in Expositor, July 1885, p. 10 f£ See also 
Dillm. and Spurreli, foe. 

The only NT occurrence of ‘lawgiver’ is, as we 
have said, in Ja 4^^, where vopodirri^ is coupled 
with Kpiri)^, the two terms being used of God as at 
once the Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. This is 
the only instance in which vo/aoBiT^s is used in the 
NT, although the verb vo/aoBerica occurs in He 7^^ 
8® and the noun vofioOeaia in Eo 9^, in all these 
three passages the reference being directly or 
implicitly to the giving of the law to Israel. 

On the work of Moses as the lawgiver of Israel 
see Law (in OT), above, p. 66, and Moses. 

J. A. Selbie. 

LAWYER {vofiLKbs ). — In the NT the name usually 
given to the scribes is ypaju/aareds (man of letters) ; 
but vojxLKos (‘lawyer’) and vopodiddaKaXos (‘doctor 
of the law’) are also occasionally used. Of the 
tAvo latter terms, the second is found only in 
Lk 5^"^, Ac 5^, and 1 Ti (where it is used of 
would-be teachers of the law in the Christian 
Church) ; while the first occurs most frequently 
in Lk (7®® lO^® 1145.46.62 143)^ o^ce in Mt (22*®), and 
nowhere else in the NT except in Tit 3^^. A com- 
parison of Lk 5^"^ with v,^^ and Mk 2® Mt 9® shows 
that the three terms were used synonymously, 
and did not denote three distinct classes. The 
scribes were originally simply men of letters, 
students of Scripture, and the name at first given 
to them contains in itself no reference to the laAv ; 
in course of time, boAvever, they devoted theTu- 
selves mainly, though by no means exclusively, 
to the study of the laAv; they became jurists 
rather than theologians, and received names which 
of themselves called attention to that fact. Some 
wmuld doubtless devote tJiemselves more to one 
branch of activity than to another ; but a ‘ lawyer ’ 
might also be a ‘doctor’ ; and the case of Gamaliel 
shoAvs that a ‘doctor’ might also be a member 
of the Sanhedrin (Ac 5®^). 

Long before the time of our Saviour, the laAv, 
written and oral, had become the absolute norm 
of JeAvish life. Every detail of life, civil as well 
as, religious, AA^as regulated in the minutest manner 
by the laAV. It was impossible for the ordinary 
Jew to be fully acquainted Avith the innumerable 
statutes referring, e.g., to Levitical purity or the 
keeping of the Sabbath, and to apply them to 
the fresh eases that emerged daily; and yet his 
standing before God depended upon his scrupulous 
observance of these statutes. It Avas absmutely 
necessary, therefore, that a special class of men 
should devote themselves expressly to the study 
of the laAv. These AA^ere the ‘scribes,’ ‘laAA^ers/ 
or ‘ doctors of the laAA^’ 

{d) Their first and main function was to study ' 
and expound the laAv, including the innumerable 
* traditions of the fathers ’ ; they had so to explain 
it as to show its application to" the circumstances 
of the present time ; for every neAA" case that 
occurred they had to find out some pertinent 
statute or precedent 5 and, in the absence of such 
a statute or precedent, they had to deduce some 
rule from their knowledge of what was legal 
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They were, thus, men whose special calling it w’as 
' to know what was .legal. 

(b) Their special knowledge of the law naturally 

qualified tijern for holding the office of judge ; 
and in all probability the luembers of the various 
Sanhedrins throughout the country were chosen, 
as far as possible, from among their number. 
From such., passages as Mt 16 ^^, 20 ^^ 27 ^h 

Mk'S^ 1127 1443 . S 3 151^, 923 201 22 ‘''«, Ac 4 :^ in 

they are named among the supreme J ewish 
authorities, it is evident that some of them were 
members of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem. Though 
they had no official standing in the synagogues, 
their knowledge of the Scriptures generally and of 
the law in particular would lead to their being the 
principal speakers in religious assemblies (Mk 1^^). 

(c) The teaching of the law was also one of their 
essential functions. In the time of our Saviour 
there were special academies {beth hammidrash) 
in various parts of the Jewish world j in Jerusalem 
certain halls and rooms of the outer court of the 
temple were set apart for this piirpose (cf. Lk 2^^^). 
The pupils sat in a semicircle round their teacher, 
who also sat on a slightly raised bench. The , 
teaching was mostly oral and catechetical 5 it 
consisted mainly of a constant repetition of the | 
various ‘ traditions of the fathers ’ dealing with ! 
all manner of real and imaginary cases ; the pupils 
were encouraged to put questions to their teachers ; 
they also attended the discussions that leading , 
Eabbis held among themselves, and were probably 
also allowed to be present at meetings of the i 
Sanhedrin. 

For their judicial and teaching activity the 
lawyers ’or doctors’ were understood to receive 
no payment. Some of them would therefore 
maintain themselves by following a trade (cf. 
Ac 18 *), and doubtless many men of means would 
adopt a profession which was almost universally 
held in the very highest esteem. They were not, 
however, always so unselfish as Jewish sources 
represent them (cf. Mk 12^*^=^^: 20'^^). They were 
also exceedingly ambitious of honour (Mt 23 ®*^^, 
Mk 12 ****^, Lk 45 20 "^®). More especially they 
demanded, and received, such honour from their 
pupils. According to the Talmud, one’s teacher 
is to be more reverenced and honoured than one’s 
father,^ if the latter is not also a man of learning ; 

* for his father has only brought him into tlTis 
world, while his teacher, who teaches him wisdom, 
brings Mm to life in the future world’ (quoted 
in Schurer, MJP ii. i. 317 ). See, further, art. 
SCEIBES. 

Literature. “--The article * Schriftg-elehrte ' in Herzog’s RE^ 
by Straek, in Schenkel’s Eihel-Lexikon by Klopper, in Eiehm’s 
If TO 2 by Schurer; cf, also the latter writer’s GJV^ ii. 312 If. 
{UJP II. i. 312 ff.]; Edersheini, and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, i. 931f. ; 0. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitfjesohichte, 161 ff. ; 
H. J. Holtzinann, NeutesL Theol. i. 36 ff.; Wellhausen, Isr. u. 
JM, Geseh.^ 193 ff., a.nd passim; Weber, Jild. Theologie avf 
Grtmd des Tabymd, etc., 1897, p, 105 ff., and passu??-. 

D. Eaton. 

LiiY,--An abrupt use of the simple verb to lay 
is found in Mt 8^^ ‘ He saw his wife’s mother laid, 
and sick of a fever.’ It is a literal tr. of the Gr. 

ml wvpiffffovcrav ; RV gives * lying sick,’ 
ignoring the mL The full form occurs in Mk 7 *^ 

* Bhe found the devil gone out, and her daughter 

laid upon the bed ’ ewi rijs kXIvtis (add. 

rh Taidlov ^e^XnjpLipov iwl ttjp kXLptjv)), Cf, Ac 13 *® 

^ David . , . fell on sleep, and was laid unto his 
fathers ’ (TTpotrer^^?? xpbs robs Taripas a'drod). Hall, 
Works,^ ii. 52 , says, ‘ His servant is sick ; he doth 
not drive him out . of doores, but iayes him at 
home.’ 

The simple verb to lay is used in Jon 3 ® in the 
sense of Gay aside,’ * j&e arose from his throne 
and he laid Ms robe from him.’ The expression 
is irregular, and due to the word * from ’ following. 


To lay means to Gmpute’ in Job *God 
lay^eth not folly to them’ EV ' ‘impatetii 

it not for folly ’ ; cf. 1 S 22 }^ ‘ Let not the king 
impute anything unto Ms servant,’ Heb. 

So Jonson, Sej antes, ii, 1 — 

‘So prepare ttie poison 
As 5^00 may lay the subtle operation 
Upon some natural disease of his.’ 

Some phrases demand attention : 1 . Lm^ alonj, 
see Along. 2. Lay apart, Ja 1^^ ‘ Wherefore lay 
apart all filthiness’ {diro&t-fzepot, RV ‘putting away,* 
a metaphor from the putting off of clothes — 
Mayor). 3 . Lay at, meaning ‘strike at,’ Job 41 ^ 
‘The sword of him that iayeth at him cannot 
hold.’ Cf. Holland, Suetonius' Caligida, c. 25 , 
‘With her perilous lingers shee would not sticke 
to lay at the face and eyes of other small Childrea 
playing together with her.’ 4 . Lay away, i.e, lay 
aside, £zk 26 ^® ‘ Then all the princes of the sea 
shall come down from their thrones, and lay away 
their robes ’ ; Ad. Est 14 * ‘ Esther . . . laid away 
her glorious apparel.’ Cf. Spenser, FQ I. viii. 
49 — 

* Such the sig-ht 

Of fowle Buessa, when her borrowed light 
Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne.* 

5._ Lay down, meaning to stake or deposit, Job 17 * 
‘Lay down now (ni RV ‘ Give now a pledge ’), 
put me in a surety with thee.’ Cf. Is 14 ^®, Cov. 

‘ Yet darre I laye, that thou shalt be brought downe 
to the depe of hell.’ 6. Lay hands on. The verb 
Kpario) ‘to gain power over,’ ‘seize,’ is so tr® in 
Mt 18 *® 2H®, and ired^w ‘to seize,’ ‘capture,’ in 
Jn 8*®. For Kpareco RV prefers the more modern 
‘ lay hold of,’ and for Tnd^ca * take.’ 7 . Lay open, Pr 
13 ^® ‘A fool layetli open his folly’ (RV ‘spreadetli 
out,’ as AVm), Cf, Fuller, Holy Warre, v, 2 (pi. 
231 ), ‘I will lay open my cause, and justice shall 
be done without any by -respect.’ 8. Lay out, 
2 K 12 ^^ ‘ And they gave the money, being told, 
into the hands of them that did the work . . . 
and they laid it out to the carpenters and builders,’ 
a compromise between the Gen. version ‘ payed it 
out’ and the literal tr^ ‘brought it forth,’ RV 
‘paid it out.’ 9. Lay wait occurs often. The 
more modern form ‘lie in wait’ is also found, as 
well as ‘laying await’ and ‘laying of wait.’ See 
Wait. J. Hastings. 

LAYING ON OF HANDS {ATrieeais x^ipthv, Viilg. 
impositio mamis or manuum), Ac 8^®, 1 Ti 4 ^^, 2 Ti 
1®, He 6*.— The ceremony thus described is men- 
tioned frequently both in OT and NT, where it 
appears in connexion with religious acts of widely 
diferent character. 

i. Old Testament. — {a) It occurs as a symbol 
of benediction in Gn 48 ^^^^’^- ‘ Israel stretched out 
his right hand and laid it (n’^o, M^aXev*) upon 
Ephraim’s head . . . and Joseph said . . . Put (c’b*, 
iTriOes) thy right hand upon his (Manasseh’s) head.’ 
In giving the high priestly blessing to the con- 
gregation ‘ Aaron lifted up his hands toward the 
people ’ (Lv 9 ** i^dpas) ; hut the action, though 
ritually distinct, t seems to have had in this case 
the same significance as the imposition of hands 
upon an individual (cf. Nu 6*^ ^rndhaovcriv rb 
Bpofjed /xou iirl robs vlobs 'Icrpa^X, Kal ^yeb Kdpeos euXoyjarof 
avrods). (b) The laying on of hands occupies an 
important place in the sacrificial system of P 
(Ex 29 ^®' Lv (LXX) 3 *- s- 4 ^* 

16 *^ ; cf. 2 Ch 29 **). It is prescribed in the case of 
,(1) the bullock and the rams offered at the eonse- 
ci*atipn of Aaron and his sons ; ( 2 ) private offerings 
of quadrupeds on all occasions ; X ( 3 ) sin offerings 

, rks usually— -in the NT always — implies 

bostiie action. 

, t Cf. Diet Ohr. Ant i. p. 767 f. 

X See Dillmann on Lv 1* 
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aiade on behalf of the whole congregation, in the 
event of a common dypoi^fxa ; (4) the goat * let go 
for Azazel.’ ((?) Witnesses laid their hands on the 
head of a person charged with a capital offence 
(Lv 24^*^, Sus^). (d) The tribe of Levi at their 
dedication received imposition of hands from repre- 
sentative members of the other tribes (Nu 8^®). 
(e) Moses appointed Joshna to be his successor in 
the same manner (Nu 27^^- Dt 34®). In ail these 
eases except (a), idd, LXX iirtrLdhaLf is used. 

It is not easy to grasp the common idea which 
underlies the various OT uses of this primitive 
ceremony. In (a) and (e) the laying on of hands 
seems to denote the imparting of a personal gift or 
function ; see Dt, Lc. ‘ Joshua . . . was full of the 
sjpirit of wisdom, for Moses had laid his hands upon 
him.’* But in {b), (c), {d) the prominent thought 
is that of the devotion to God of the object on 
wdiich hands are laid, to which must perhaps he 
added in the case of certain offerings the idea of a 
transfer of responsibility or guilt to the victim 
(Lv 16®^ : cf., however, Schultz, OT Theology, Eng. 
tr. L p. 391 ff, and W. E. Smith, p. 4221). On 
the whole, it would appear that the fundamental 
meaning of the symbol w’as identification by con- 
tact, with the subsidiary idea of transference, 
whether from man to man, or from man to God. 
By laying his hands on a child or disciple, the patri- 
arch or prophet signified that he desired to impart 
to the younger life powers or gifts which had been 
committed to himself; by laying his hand on an 
offering, the offerer soleinnl.^ identified himself 
with the victim xvhich he dedicated to the service i 
of God ; by laying their hands on the head of a 
criminal, the wfitn esses of the crime delivered him 
over to judgment. 

ii. New Testament. — («■-) This symbol was 
once employed by our Lord in an act of benedic- 
tion (Mt BP- 10^' i«==Lk : ‘then were 

there brought unto him little children that he should 
lay his hands on them and pray . . . and he laid 
his hands on them.’ As the desire originated with 
the friends of the children, it must have had its 
origin in the custom, of tlie time (cf. Buxtorf, 
Synag. p. 138). The blessing of the ascending 
Lord was given to the Eleven in the manner pre- 
scribed to Aaron (Lk 24*^® iirdpas rets avrov 

eif\6y7ja-€v aijroijs). (5) Our Lord habitually laid His 
hands on the sick as a sign of healing (Mt 
Mk 5-•^ Mk 6® 7®‘^ 8-^* Lk 4-^® KT®) ; we may prob- 
ably add the passages where HvrecrOaL is used in 
similar contexts with or without iKreiva^ rijv ^elpa 
im 83-]Mk Bh Lk P, Mt 81^ 9^® 20®S Mk Lk 
22"^). t This practice was continued by the apostles 
and their followers (‘Mk’ 16^^^, Ac 9^®*^^; cf. Iren- 
eeus, ap. Eus. JIJE! v. 7, rods Kdiivovras did rijs rQv 
iTridicreios IQvrai), (c) The Apostles used the 
laying on of hands with prayer in the act of im- 
parting the Holy Spirit to the baptized (Ac 8^^- 
19®). The Lord had breathed upon them when 
He communicated the Spirit (Jn 20-^), and this 
epL^v(T7)cris w’'as peculiarly appropriate (Jn 3^, cf. 
Gn 2'^) ; but as it symbolized a divine power and 
a personal relation to the S}3irit of God which 
was incommunicable, no attempt was made to 
repeat it; when the Apostles passed on to other 
believers the gifts which they had received, they 
were guided to the ordinary symbol of benediction. 
It is to this use of the imposition of hands that 
reference appears to be made in He 6^ pairTicrpwp 
iTriBecreilis re xeipaij' (cf. v.^ (piariaBhras yevffa- 

* A !soinewhat different account appears in Nu 2758, ‘take 
thee Joshua ... a man in. whom is the spirit [lit. ‘there is 
spirit,’ i.e. tihe necessary endowment for the office in view], and 
lay thine hand upon him.’ 

t In several of these instances hands were laid upon the 
part affected and not upon the head. The communication of 
healhiff power by contact (Mk is probably the , thing 
signilied, : . 
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flivovs re rijs dcopeds, x.nX,}‘ (^) The imposition of 

hands was also used by the Apostolic Church on 
certain occasions when members of the Church 
were set apart to a particular office or work (Ac 6® 
13®, 1 Ti 45'i, 2 Ti 1®). The occasions, specified are 
those of the appointment of the Seven, the sending 
forth of Barnabas and Saul, and the subsequent 
sending forth of Timothy to accompany St. Paul 
(Hort, Eccleda, p, 2151). Of the use of the rite 
! in the ordination of presbyters and deacons there 
is no direct evidence, if we except 1 Ti 5^^ (on 
which see below) ; for in Ac 14®® xetporoj'eejt' doubt- 
less refers to the election of presbyters in the 
various ehurclies, and not to the ceremony of their 
admission to office. Nevertheless, as Dr. Hort 
points out, ‘ Jewish usage in the case of Rabbis and 
their disciples* renders it highly probable that (as 
a matter of fact) laying on of hands was largely 
X)ractised in the Ecciesise of the apostolic age as a 
rite introductory to ecclesiastical office.’ In the 
post-apostolic Church the rite \vas practically uni- 
versal ; the exceptions which have been observed 
admit of an intelligible expianation.t ( 0 ) The 
context of 1 Ti 5^® (xeipas irirWei, piTjdk 

KOLvihvei dpaprlais dXKorpiais) has led some eminent ex- 
positors (Hammond, Eilicott, Hort) to see in that 
verse a reference to the use of the imposition of 
hands in the reconciliation of penitents. The 
custom was undoubtedly early, if not primitive; 
el Eus. HE viL 2; Const Ap. ii. 41 ; Cypr. de 
laps. 1&, ep. 15. On the other hand, the main 
current of patristic interpretation is against- this 
explanation of St. Paul’s words, and it is not im- 
possible to explain them in reference to ordina- 
tion without doing violence to the montext ; see, 
e.g, Theod. Mops, adloc. : ‘non facile ad ordina- 
tionem quemquam producas sine plurima pro- 
batione ... si (inqnit) te ut convenit probante 
ille deliquerit, non est tuum crimen.’ 

For the post-apostolic history of the ceremony 
see Morinus, de Ant Eccl. Bit. {passim) ; Suicer, 
Thes. 8\nv. x^LpoTov^ia, ; Diet. Chr. Ant. 

art. ‘Imposition of Hands’; Mason, Belation jf 
Confirmation to Baptism. H. B. Swete. 

LAZARUS OP BETHANY.— The name Lazarus 
is an abbreviation of the Heb. Eleazar=‘God 
hath helped.’ In the LXX we find both ’EXea^'dp 
and ’EXed^apos; in Josephus commonly ’EXed^apos. 
But Adfapos occurs V. xiii. 7 

All that w-e know of L. is told us in the Fourth 
Gospel. He was the brother of Martha and Mary, 
who are mentioned by both St. John and St. Luke. 
In Jn IP the names are probably given in order of 
age, ‘ ISIartha, her sister, and Lazarus.’ In both 
Gospels Martha seems to be the eldest, and the 
mistress of the house ; and the fact that Luke 
does not mention L. points to his being younger, 
and perhaps much younger, than his sisters. Ail 
three were specially beloved by Christ (Jn IP). 
We knoAv that He visited them more than once 
(Lk 10®®’^®, Jn il^‘®®), and it is probable that He 
often did so when He was at or near Jerusalem. 
They were probably well-off. The number of 
condoling friends from the city, and the costly 
ointment used by Mary, point to this. That they 
had a funeral vault of 'their own may be true, but 
is not stated. Luke does not give the name of the 
village in which they lived, probably because it 
was not stated in the source which he used ; but 
John tells us that it was Bethany, which is barely 
t'wo miles from Jerusalem, He calls L* ‘ a certain 

* See Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. et Talm. s.v. Hamburger, , 

Real-EncyclopMie, s.v. ‘ Ordinirnng’ ; a Eabbi could make his 
scholar a Babbi by the use of a formula which was ordinarily 
accompanied by imposition of hands. 

t On the occasional omission of the ceremony in the ancient 
Church (Hatch, Organization, p. 133 f.) see T, A. Lacey, L’impo 
sitimi des mains dans la eomicration de& iviqms, Paris, 1896- 
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.'■man, Lazarus of Betliany,: tlie . village . of Mary 
ani lier. sister .Martha V (IF), ' There has never 
been' any ' doubt ■ about its site, and the modern 
name;. is derived from Lazarus — El-Azerijeh, or- 
LazarwJi*' ' Here , Christ raised '^'Lazarus from the 
dead. : Here Mary., anointed .His feet. Here He 
began' His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Here 
He rested during several of the days before His 
Passion. And from some spot near to Bethany 
He ascended into heaven. L. vras sitting at meat 
with Him when Mary anointed His feet, and his 
presence attracted many of ‘ the common people of 
the Jews’ to the village, that they might see, not 
only Jesus, hut the man whom He had raised from 
the dead ; and the hierarchy in their plots against 
Christ ‘ took counsel that they might put L. also 
to death, because that by reason of him many of 
the Jews went away ana believed on Jesus’ (Jn 
The multitude that had been present 
when Jesus called L. out of the tomb were enthusi- 
astic in bearing witness during the triumphal 
procession, and attracted others from the city to 
meet Him (Jn 12^^*^®). 

Here all that we know about L. ends. The 
chief interest in the brief account of him lies in 
the miracle of -which he %vas the subject. The 
raising of L. is commonly regarded as the climax 
of Christ’s miraculous activity; and perhaps no 
portion even of the Fourth Gospel has been more 
vigorously assailed by hostile critics. Hot only 
the miracle as a whole, but a large number of the 
details, have been made the objects of rigorous 
and minute criticism. It w^ould be hardly too 
much to say that every objection, reasonable or 
unreasonable, that ingenuity could devise has 
been urged. And the reason for this is intelligible. 
The consequences of the truth of the narrative are 
so considerable. Spinoza is said to have declared 
that, if he could he convinced of the truth of the 
raising of L., he would break up his system and 
become a Christian (Bayle, Diet. s.v.). That is 
not a logical statement, for the Christian faith 
depends, not upon the raising of L., but upon the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. Yet such a declara- 
tion shows that, as at the time when it was 
wrought, a miracle of this character is capable of 
exercising a miglity influence upon the intellects 
and hearts of men. It cannot fail to raise the i 
uestion, ‘What manner of man is this, that even 
eath and the grave obey Him ? ’ 

The two most reasonable objections to the nar- 
rative as a whole are (1) the silence of the Synopt- 
ists, and (2) the amazing character of the miraele. 
It^ %vill be best to take them in tliis order ; for 
injustice may be done by taking the second to 
augment the weight of the first. It may be 
doubted whether any one evangelist was ever 
induced to record any particular miracle by the 
thouglit that it was of a specially suiprising 
character. They give us samples of all Christ’s 
mighty works, especially those which had a 
marked effect upon His disciples and other hearers. 

(1) The difficulty respecting the silence of the 
Synoptic Gospels as to the raising of L. has been 
seriously exaggerated even by apologists. Thus 
Trench says, ‘It must always remain a mystery 
why this miracle, transcending as it does all 
other miracles which the Lord wrought, so memor- 
able in^ itself, drawing after it the consequences 
which it did (Jn Ih^®), should have been passed 
over by the three earlier evangelists’ {Mirades^^ 
p. 394). The Synoptic Gospels have been more 
minutely studied since these words were written 
(1846), and the fact that in the main they give us 

* SohwaKK seems to be alone in disputing the site ; but many 
modem ttavellers are incredulous about the vault at the 
of 26 steps, in ths middle of the vUlage, which is shown 
as the lx)mb of Lazarus, 
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one and the same, tradi.tion, and' that a very .frag' 
mentary one, is . now much, more fully realized; 
It has been seen that this common ^ fragmentary 
record has preserved hardly any particulars about 
the interval between the close of. the ■ ministry iis 
Galilee (which is its chief theme) and, tiie last 
Passover. St. Luke alone has done anything con- 
siderable to fill this blank, and the silence of the 
Synoptists should rather be called ‘the silence of 
St. Luke.’ And here again a similar explanation 
is applicable. ‘The great intercalation’ in the 
third Gospel (9®^“18^^) is itself very fragmentary, 
and seems to come from more than one source ; 
' and there is nothing very astonishing in the fact 
that St. Luke had no source which mentioned the 
raising of Lazarus. Indeed there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the conjecture that, if he had used 
a source which mentioned it, he would still have 
omitted it ; for he had already recorded two 
instances of Christ performing this miracle. And 
we misunderstand Jn IH® if w^e suppose that it 
was the raising of L. which determined the 
hierarchy to put Jesus to death. Some time 
before this His enemies decided to kill Him, and 
tried to do it, as St, John himself tells us (7^* 

869 iQsi^ Ijj ^ 01 ^ uaTrative 1 1®* ^®). The 

raising of L. was the cause, neither of the enthusi- 
asm of the people at the triumphal entry, nor of 
the deadly liostility of the priests. It merely 
augmented the one and quickened the activity of 
the other. Both would have existed and have 
been efficacious, even if L. had not been raised. 
None of the evangelists need the story of L. to 
make the narrative intelligible. John, knowing 
that the others had omitted it, tells us what he 
himself had heard and seen. It was of special 
interest to him, because of its effect in converting 
some of ‘the Jews’ ; and he had recorded no other 
instance of Christ’s raising the dead. 

(2) Is it correct to say that the raising of L. 
‘transcends all other miracles which the Lord 
wrought’? It would be safer to affirm that it 
seems to us to transcend them. But is this view 
correct? In the main it is a modern view. To 
us raising the dead seems to be a miracle sid 
generis ; and raising a man who has been dead 
four days seems to be a stupendous instance of 
a stupendous kind of miracle. But to the philo- 
sophic believer in miracles all genuine miracles 
are alike. When natural causes are inade- 
quate and a supernatural cause is admitted, 
all degrees of dijfictiltg are excluded. One who 
has Omnipotence to aid him cleanses lepers and 
raises the dead as easily as he heals ordinary 
diseases. If any miracle is credible, raising a 
man who has been dead four days is credible. 
It is illogical to say that the eVidence would 
warrant us in believing a miraculous cure, but 
does not warrant us in believing in the raising 
of a dead man. 

The objection, that Jn is inconsistent with 
the fact that in accusing Jesus before the Banhe- 
drin and Pilate no mention is made of the miratde, 
is not reasonable. It would have paralyzed the 
Sanhedrin to admit that Jesus had worked such a 
sign. The dismay of the priests at the miracles, 
and their silence about it at the trial, are entirely 
consktent. * 

Some of the criticisms of the details require 
notice. Very different views are taken about the 
‘four days’ (see Andrews, Life of our Lord^ p. 405). 
Probably L. died the day that Jesus heard of his 
illness, and was buried almost immediately (2 K 
9®^, Ac 5®* ^®). This would be all tiie more neces- 
sary if he died of some infectious disease. Then, 
after two days (11®), Jesus set out for Bethany, 
and was part of two days on the road. Bin 
this is unimportant. It is urged that His \vait 
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mg two days and allowing L. to die, in order to 
prove tlie sisters and reveal His own glory more 
signally, was heartless. So far as we ' know, He 
did not act thus.' Had He started at once, He 
would 'probably ■ have arrived too late to see L. . 
alive. ^ But he could have healed him from a 
distance.’ No doubt He could, if it had been 
God’s , will. But He ever , worked in^ accordance 
with the divine ' plan ; and' in this plan the raising 
of L. was to do three things i (a) strengthen the 
disciples’ faith {b) convert many of the Jews; 
(c) cause the priests to hasten their movements, 
so as to be ready when *his hour had come’ 
Healing L. from a distance would 
have been less efficacious for the first of these, and 
would have done little towards the other two. 

The indignation and sorrow attributed to Him 
(11®®* ^) are said to be unworthy of the incarnate 
Logos. Evidently St. John, the exponent of the 
Logos doctrine, did not think so. To those who 
believe in the reality of Christ’s humanity there is 
nothing strange in His being angered by the 
hypocritical wailings of His enemies, and shedding 
tears of sympathy with the sisters {11®®}. 

We are told that ijdn (11®^) expresses, not 
merely Martha’s exijectation, but a fact. And are 
we prepared to maintain that Christ restored a 
putrid corpse to life ? The reply to which is, that 
%ve have no right to dogmatize, but that we have 
full right to believe that God, who had determined 
that L. should be raised, had preserved his body 
from corruption. 

When the stone was raised, Jesus lifted up His 
eyes to heaven and said, ^Father, I thank thee 
that thou didst hear me’ (IH^). It is maintained 
that such words on the lips of the God-Man are 
unreal. Only those who think that the incarnation 
involves the extinction of the human nature by 
the divine can so think. Christ here intimates 
whom they have to thank for the immense mercy 
that is before them. The Son can do nothing of 
Himself; His power is from the Father 
The words are parallel to * declare how great 
things Goc;? hath done for thee’ (Lk 8®®). 

Our intellectual difficulties would not be at an 
end if we were to admit that no such miracle ever 
took place. The hypothesis that the story is a 
fiction is quite incredible. The narrative’ holds 
together with the closest consistency and 

17-58 s9-44j . ^1^0 story as a w’hole not only 

harmonizes with what follows, but explains it 
section by section (il^’S 3 . 64 -a 7 The 

people who take part in it are intensely real, and 

? uite beyond the evangelist’s powers of invention. 
n particular, the characters of the two sisters are 
not only very true to life, but receive remarkable 
eontirm'ation from the entirely independent sketch 
of them by St. Luke There, in utterly 

different circumstances, the practical Martha and 
contemplative Mary are as real as in St. John’s 
narrative. The only reasonable explanation of 
the harmony between the two pictures is that both 
are taken from life (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
p. 38 ; Fair bairn, Expositor, 1st series, ix. p. 189 ). 

The narrative with its evidence of the miracle 
Is there, and must be explained. How did the 
report of such an event arise? We have our 
choice of various suggestions. (1) The old Ration- 
alism offers us a remarkable coincidence. L. was 
in a trance, from which he was recovering just as 
Jesus reached the tomb. When the stone was 
removed, Jesus perceived that he was not dead, and 
cried, ‘Lazarus, come forth.’ { 2 } Renan sees 
clearly that something really did take place at 
Bethany which was looked upon as a resurrection ; 
but he rejects the idea of mere coincidence. The 
family of devoted disciples arranged that L. should 
pretend to be dead, in order that Jesus might 


overwhelm His foes by seeming to restore him to 
life : and Jesus allowed Himself to take part in 
this imposture. ( 3 ) Keim' regards the whole as 
undoubtedly a fiction, made up largely of Synoptic 
materials, and composed partly as a great final 
lecture of Christ’s powers, partly as an exposition 
of His .saying that Jews who did not 'listen to 
Moses and the prophets would not be persuaded 
though L. rose from the dead (Lk 16®^). It 
a parable translated into fact. (4) Others take a 
similar view, but difter as to the central germ. 
These make the whole story an allegorical illus- 
tration of Christ’s declaration, ‘I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life,* etc, (Jn 11^®), which is the one 
substantial factor in the composition. ( 5 ) Strauss 
falls back on his usual expedient of treating the 
narrative as a myth. There are many variations 
in explaining details, but these five are typical of 
the expedients employed by those who regard a 
miracle as wholly incredible. Each person must 
judge for himself -whether any of these explana- 
tions is more satisfactory than a belief in the 
reality of the miracle. The first two are revolting 
even to those who hold that Jesus was only the 
best man who ever lived, and they entirely fail to 
explain either or The others ascribe 

to the evangelist a creative power which would be 
a miracle in the literature of that age. For, even 
if he got some ideas from the other Gospels or 
from popular imagination, the form of the nar- 
rative, with its impressive reality and vividness, 
its internal consistency and its harmony with the 
rest of the Gospel ana with St, Luke, is his own. 
The Apocr. Gospels show us what kind of stories 
early Christians could invent, when they tried to add 
to what was known about Christ. ‘No narrative 
of NT bears so completely the stamp of being the 
very opposite of a later invention ’ (Meyer, ad loc,), 
‘The Johannine narrative is both ’unexplained 
and inexplicable, unless its historical character he 
accepted’ (B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, bk. vi. § 6). 
In particular, the silence of the narrative is as 
impressive as its contents, and is in marked con- 
trast to fiction. Nothing is told us of the emotions 
or experiences of Lazarus. No word of his is 
recorded. Not even his amazement, or joy, or 
trouble at being restored to life is described; 
and he makes no revelations about the other 
world. Would a writer of romance have denied 
himself this attractive theme? Would he have 
been thus careful to avoid gratifying unhealthy 
curiosity ? See art. JESUS CHRIST, voL il. p. 625 . 

Various untenable identifications have been made in con- 
nexion with the story of Lazarus. Mary has been identified 
either with Mary Magdalene, or with the sinner in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee, or with both. Almost certainly they 
were three different persons. Simon the Pharisee has been 
identified with Simon the leper, in whose house was the meal 
at which Martha served, Mary anointed the Lord’s feet, while 
L. was one of those who reclined with Him at table. This also 
is highly improbable. All these identifications, however, have 
been suggested by some patristic writers as well as by some 
moderns. It was reserved for the imagination of a modem 
scholar to identify L. himself not only with the young ruler 
who had great possessions (Ht 19^®, Mk 10^7, Lk 18^®), but with 
the young man with a linen cloth about him, ’who was near 
being arrested with Christ (Mk 1453). we do not know that 
L. young', it is most improbable that he was a nilet', and 
although the family seems to have been well-to-do, there is 
no evidence that L, had great ^Ktsmsions, And were there so 
few young men in Palestine that wherever we find one men- 
tioned we must assume that he is the same as some other one? 
To identify the ruler of Lk 183® with the young man of Mk 1433, 
and both of these ’with L., is against all probability- The inter- 
esting article on Lazarus in Smith’s I>B is an excellent example 
of spuming ropes of sand. 

In various forms of early Christian art the resut’ 
rection of Lazarus -was a favourite subject. It is 
found, from the 3 rd cent, on’wards, very often 
in paintings and sculptures, and sometimes in 
mosaics. And there is evidence that it was also 
woven or embroidered on clothing. In early ex 
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j\,' am pies Clirist is. a large 'figure and Lazarus a very 
I small one, and tlie latter is wrapped tightly in 
! gi'ave cloths. Small images of Lazarus were some- 
times fastened outside tombs. See the authorities 
quoted in Trench, Miracles^ % 29 sub fin. ; Smith’s 
Diet, of Chr. Ant. ii. p. 949 ; Kraus, ii. p. 280. 

Legends about Lazarus are less common than 
one might expect. The Jews are said to have 
sent Mm and his sisters with other disciples to 
sea in a lealcy boat, which took them safely to 
Marseilles, where he became a bishop. Writers 
of mediaeval romances sometimes made him their 
mouthpiece in publishing them ideas about the 
unseen world (T. Wright, St. FatrieJ^fs Purgatory, 
p. 167 ff., London, 1844). No trust can be placed 
m the tradition preserved by Epiphanius that 
Lazarus was thirty when he was raised, and lived 
thirtjf years afterwards {Ecer. ii. 2. 652). In short, 
nothing historical can be added to the brief narra- 
tive of St. John, which has never ceased to impress 
the mind of Christendom. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that this narra- 
tive contains important evidence respecting Christ’s 
human consciousness. Supernatural knowledge 
was within His reach (Jn but when He 

could acquire the necessary information in the 
usual way He did not make use of supernatural 
means A. Plummer. 

^ LAZIRUS AND DIYES.— In this parable alone 
is a name given to any of the persons introduced. 
The name Lazarus may be a later addition, to 
connect the parable with L. of Bethany, who did 
* go to them from the dead,’ and still they did 
not repent. Blore probably, the name suggests the 
helplessness of the man, so far as his fellow-men 
were concerned. Tertullian argues that the name 
proves that the story is historical, and that the 
scene in Hades confirms his view that the soul is 
corporeal [de Anirnd, vii.). In this parable also 
popular usage has given the other chief character 
a name. In the West ‘ Dives ’ has become almost 
a proper name ; and this in spite of the fact that 
tradition had given the name of Ninenis to the 
rich man (Euthym. Zig. on Lk 16®®). 

This parable' is the counterpart of the parable 
of the unjust Steward. That teaches what good 
results may be won by a wise use of present 
advantages. This teaches how calamitous are the 
results of failing to make a wise use of them. It 
Olustrates also the preceding saying, that what 
is exalted among men may be an abomination in 
the sight of God (Lk 16^**). It is not ‘ Ebionitic.’ 
It neither states nor implies that it is wicked to 
be rich. Dives is condemned, not for having been 
wealthy, hut for having found in wealth his highest 

f ood, and for not having used it to win something 
etter. Out of this mammon he might have made 
L. and others his * friends,’ and through them have 
secured * eternal tabernacles.’ Both halves of the 
parable are original, and each is needed to explain 
the other. It is a grave error to suppose that the 
scene in Hades is the only part of the parable that 
is significant, or that its purpose is to teach us 
the nature of the unseen world. The one thing 
that it teaches is that our condition there depends 
upon our conduct here, and that this may produce 
a complete reversal of human judgments. The 
details of the picture represent Jewish ideas about 
Sheol, but they in no way confirm those ideas.. 
In order to enable us to realize the picture, dis- 
embodied spirits are described as if they were 
bodies. The finger, the tongue, the flame, etc., 
are figurative, for the actual finger and tongue 
„ Were, in the grave. 

In both halves of the parable L. (like his name- 
sake in all the scenes at Bethany) is silent ; and 
lus silence is instructive. It indicates that, just 


as Dives is not punished, for liis wealth, so L. it 
not rewarded for his poverty. He is rewarded for 
his patient submission. In life lie does not mur- 
mur at God’s uneg^ual distribution of goods, nor 
rail at Dives for his neglect of him. In S,lieol he 
does not triumph over Dives, nor protest' against 
the idea of his being at his beck and call. He 
leaves Abraham (a righteous rich man) to decide 
everything; and Abraham points out that as the 
one ■ had had uninterrupted luxury, and the other 
uninterrupted misery, in life, so there can be no 
interruption in the reversed conditions of either 
in Sheol. 

The hypothesis that Dives and his five brethren 
represent six of the Herods (father, sons, and 
grandsons being called brethren for simplification) 
is incredible. Those who hold it consistently 
maintain that the parable is wrongly attributed 
to Christ, and is a later composition. Christ cer- 
tainly would not have made a personal attack of 
this kind on any one, although He did not hesitate 
to censure Antipas publicly (Lk W-). 

The belief that Lazarus was a leper has produced such words 
as lazzaro for leper and lazzaretto or lazar-house for leper- 
hospital. During the Crusades an order of knights of St. 
Lazarus was founded (1119, 1255), with the special duty of 
protecting and tending lepers. It lasted till modern times, hut 
is distinct from the much more modern order of Lazarists or 
Lazarians. A. PlUMMER. 

LEAD (nnsK* 'ophereth) is often named among the 
spoils from Syria under Taliutmes III. ; and it was 
common enough by B.c. 1200 to be used in Egypt 
for the sinkers of fishing-nets. This use was 
familiar to Israelites, as the Song of Moses has 
‘ sank like lead in the mighty waters ’ (Ex 15^^^). 
Lead in the literal sense is mentioned in Nu 
(P) along with brass, iron, and tin, and along with 
the same metals is used figuratively of Israel in 
Ezk 22^5 (cf. v,^*^) ; and it appears in Ezk 27^“ along 
with silver, iron, and tin as an article of commerce 
brought from Tarshish to Tyre. In Job lO-'* the 
sufierer exclaims, ‘O that with an iron pen and 
lead [my words] were graven in the rock for ever ! ’ 
There may be a twofold reference here : (a) to the 
use of a leaden tablet to be written on with an iron 
pen, (6) to the cutting-out of an inscription on a 
rock, but more probably there is but one figure 
before the mind^s eye of the speaker, — that of 
pouring molten lead into the letter-forms sunk in 
the stone. (See Davidson and Dillmann, ad loc.). 
See, further, under Mines, Mining. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

LEAH (nsj^, Aefa). — The elder daughter of Laban, 
and one of J acob’s wives. The ruse by which sh e was 
palmed off by her father upon Jacob, who imagined 
that he was marrying Kachel, is described in 
Gn As to her personal appearance, we are 

told that her eyes were which the LXX 
render by d(r6ev€Ls, and EV by ‘ tender,’ i.e. weak or 
dull. The context and the etymology of the word 
both favour this meaning rather than that of 
^beautiful,’ which is attributed to the word by 
Onk. and Sa'adya, who imagine that the sense 
intended is, that though Leah had tine eyes she 
was otherwise not so handsome as Rachel. By 
her marriage with Jacob, Leah became the mother 
of six sons, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, 
Zebuhin, and a daughter, Dinah, Gn 29^^"^® 80^®^' “h 
See J ACOB, vol. ii. p. 528. Along with her sister she 
expressed sympathy with Jacob on account of his 
treatment by Laban, and agreed to accompany 
her husband in his flight from her father, 

When the meeting between Jacob and Esau wes 
about to take place, Leah and her children were 
placed in an intermediate position between the 
handmaids with their children in the front and 
Rachel with her children in the rear, .W* Leah 
is mentioned in 49^^ as having been buried in th« 


cave of Maclipelah, having evidently died prior to 
Jacob’s goiiig^ down to Egypt. In Bu 4^^ the 
women who invoke a blessing on the union of 
Boaz and Ruth, make honoiiraWe mention of Leah 
and Rachel as having * bnilt’ the house of Israel. 

It is clear that the most ancient division of 
Israel distinguished Leah tribes and Rachel tribes. 
Wellhaiiseii(Pr(9%. 150; cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship, 
195, 257 ; Stade, ZATW i. 112 ff.) regards Levi as 
a patronymic derived from Leah, See' Levi, ' i 

The meaning of the name Leah is somewhat un- 
certain. Gray [Heb. Prop, Names, 96) accepts the 
meaning ' %vild cow ’ (so W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 
119 [‘bovine antelope’] ; Frd. Delitzsch, Prolog, 80, 
and [doubtfully] iMoldeke, ZD MG, 1886, p. 167). 
Others, as Haupt {GGN, 1883, p. 100), compare the 
Assyrian Wat in the sense of ‘ mistress.’ iJpon the 
ground that the narrative in Gn 29^*^ describes the 
one sister as ugly and the other as beautiful, Bail 
(in SPOT, ad loc,) suggests a connexion between 

(and perhaps and the Arab, root Ho 
be ugly,’ II. Ho look ugly or malignantly.’ See 
Lane, p. 2677. J. A. Selbie. 

LEANNOTH, Ps 88 (title). — See Mahalath under 
art. Psalms. 

LEASING is the Anglo-Saxon ledsung, ‘a lie,’ 
and comes from leds, ‘ false,’ which Skeat believes 
to be t]ie same Avord as leds, loose, so that ‘ leasing ’ 
is literally Hooseness of statement.’ In the Acts 
of James I. of Scotland, 1424, ‘ It is ordanyt — that 
all lesingis makaris and tellaris of thaim, the 
quhilk may ingener discorde betuix the king and 
his pepill, — salbe challangit be thaim that power 
has, and tyne iytf and gudis to the king’ — Jamie- 
son’s Scottish Dictionary, s,v, ‘ Lesing-makare.’ 
And still older, in the Preface to king Alfi-ed’s 
LaAvs, the 44th article is, Onscftna thh ^ leasunga 
= ‘ Shun thou ever leasings. ’ W yclif uses the word 
often. Thus, Jn 8^^ ‘ Whanne he [the deuel] 
spekith a lesinge, he spekith of his OAvne thingis ; 
for he is a lyiere, and fadir of it.’ He also has 
the forms ‘leasing-maker,’ Pr 21^, and Heasing- 
monger,’ as Sir 20^^ ‘Betere is a theef than the 
eustomablenesse of a man, a leesyngmongere ’ (1382, 
‘than the besynesse of a man Here’). With 
Wyelif’s translation of Jn 8“*^ cf. Knox, Kistorie, 
p. 2SS, ‘ But Avho can correct the leasings of such 
as in all things show tliem the sons of the Fatlier 
of all lies ’ ; Elyot, The Governottr, ii. 217, ‘ And 
the devill is called a Iyer, and the father of 
leasinges. Wherfore all thinge, Avhich in visage 
or apparaunee pretendeth to be any other than 
verily it is, may be named a leasinge ; the execution 
Avhereof is fraude,Avhiche is in eilecte but untrouthe, 
enemie to trouthe, and consequentlj^ enemye to 
god ’ ; and Twysden, Decern Script, col. 2650, ‘ For 
before that the fende fader of iesynges Avas lowside, 
wtis never this gabbyng contryvede.’ 

The AAmrd occurs three times in AV, Ps 4^ ‘ how 
long Avill ye love vanity, and seek after leasing?’ 
(Heb. Wyc. ‘ sechen losing,’ Cov. ‘ seke 

after lyes,’ Gen. ‘ seking lyes,’ Douay ‘ seeke lying,’ 
Bish. ‘ seeke after leasing,’ BV ‘ seek after false- 
hood’ [so also Driver, Parall, Psalter, Avith note 
‘ i.e, probably A'ain plans (2^) for the ruin of the 
Psalmist, anS false charges or calumnies against 
him,’ to which he adds on p. 487, under Corrigenda, 

‘ Or better, perhaps, false and baseless imputations ’ 
by impatient and distrustful companions, ‘reflect- 
ing discredit upon the Psalmist ’]) ; 5® ‘ Thou shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing’ (sp Wyc. 

‘ Th?u schalt lease aile that speken leesyng,’ Cov. 
‘Thou destroyest the lyers,’ Gen. ‘Thou shalt 
destroy them that speake lyes,’ Dou. ‘ Thou Avilt 
destroy ai tliat speake lie,’ Bish. ‘Thou shalt 


destroy them that speake leasing,’ RV ‘ Thou 
shalt destroy them that speak lies ’) ; 2 Es 14^® 
‘For the truth is fled far aAvay, and leasing is 
hard at hand’ {appropinquahit mendacmim, RV 
‘For the truth shall witiidraAv itself further off, 
and leasing be hard at hand ’ ; the AV is again 
the tr’^ of the Bishops). In Is 59® Cov. has ‘ leasing ’ 
as tr’^ of (AV and RV Hies’). 

^The word, Avhicli is frequently used by Spenser in 
his antiquated English, is found only twice in 
Shaks. [Twelfth Night, i. v. 105, and Coriolanns, 
V. ii. 22), and by the time of Thomas Fuller had 
dropped out of use. In Ch, Hist, ill. i. S3, Fuller 
says, ‘ Amongst the many simoniacai Prelates that 
swarmed in the land, Herbert, Bishop of Thetford, 
must not be forgotten ; nicknamed (or litnamed 
shall I say?) Losing, that is, the Flatterer; our old 
English word leasing for lying retains some affinity 
thereunto, and at tliis day Ave call an insinuating 
I fellow a Glozing Companion. ’ J. Hastings. 

LEATHER, LEATHERN (n’w 'or, 8ep/jLa, dep/^drivos). 
— Elijah and John the Baptist AAmre a girdle of 
leather (2 K 1® li;* n'riN*, Mt 3^ Mk 1® depp^arivy}. 
In the last passage AV needlessly introduces the 
variety, ‘ girdle of skin ’). Although mentioned in 
EV only in connexion Avith girdles, leather must 
have been used for many purposes. ^ The Heb. and 
Gr. words properly mean skin ; and in such passages 
as Ex 25^ ( ‘rams’ skins dyed red, and badgers’ skins’ ) 
they clearly refer to tanned skins, and perhaps in Nu 
31*'® (‘ all that is made of skins ’) they do the same. 
Leather was used for thongs, latchets of sandals, 
etc. Water-bottles and wine-bottles Avere often 
made of leather, as at the present day in Syria and 
Palestine. The Egyptians used it for many pur- 
poses besides those mentioned, such as coverings 
for shields, seats of chairs, etc. (Wilkinson, Anc, 
Egyp. ii. 185-189) ; also for wwiting [ih, 183), rolls 
being made of it like papyrus. See, further, Skin, 
Tannee. H. Porter. 

LEAVE. — The verb to leave is often used in AV 
in the sense of ‘ desist,’ ‘ leave ofl*,’ as Gn 18®® 

‘ And the LORD went his Avay, as soon as he had 
left communing with Abraham ’ ; Ru 1^® ‘ Wlien 
sJie saAV that she Avas stedfastly minded to go Avitli 
her, then she left speaking nnto her ’ ; Ac 21®^ 

‘ Avhen they saAv the chief captain and the soldiers, 
they left beating of Paul.’ Cf. Tind. Expos, 
p. 106, ‘Pie that buildeth a costly house even to 
the tiling, AAdll not leave there, and lose so great 
cost for so small a trifle more.’ So Latimer, Serm. 
of the Plough, ‘ If I might see any such inclination 
in you, that you Avouid leave to be merciless, and 
begin to be charitable, I Avoiild then hope well of 
you ’ ; and Shaks. I Henry IV, Y, v. 44 — 

* Let us not leave till all our own. be w'on.’ 

‘ Leave off’ is also found in AV, as Sir 23^^ ‘ All 
bread is SAveet to a Avhorenionger, he Avill not leave 
off till he die ’ j 47®® ‘ But the Lord Avill never 
leave off* his mercy.’ And it is used both with the 
ytcp, in 4ng, and with to and the infin,, as Gn 17®® 

‘ And he left ofl* talking Avith him ’ ; 1 K 15®^ ‘ he 
left off building of Ramah ’ ; Gn 11® ‘ they left ofl 
to build the city ’ ; Hos 4^® ‘ they have left off to 
take heed to the Lord.’ In Gn 17®® Tindale’s 
Pent, of 1530 has ‘ left of talking,’ but the ed. of 
1534 Heft talking.* 

In Ac 18^® and 2 Co 2^® dwordcnrofMai, is ti^ ‘ take 
leave of,’ RV retains this tr. and introduces it in 
Mk 6^® for AV ‘ send aAAmy ’ ; but in Lk 9®^ RV 
retains ‘ bid farewell ’ of A V , and in 14®® (the only 
other occurrence of the Gr. verb in NT) changes 
AV ‘ forsake ’ into ‘ renounce.’ The verb dcnrdtoimi 
is once (Ac 21®) rendered ‘ take leave of ’ in AV, 
Avhen BV prefers ‘bid fareA\reiI’ 
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■ ' With the expression in Ae 21® . ‘ Now. when "we 
iiad discovered Cyprus,, we left it on the left hand’'; 
;.,cf. '.Ac 20^*^ Rliem. * Paul had purposed to saile 
leaving Ephesus’; Nil 3#^ Tind. ‘And then goo 
doivne at ' the lorday ne, and leve at the salte 
sea ’ ; and especially ftnylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 14, 

• ‘ wMche yia: we lefte on our lefte hande towardes 
Grece.’" ' ■ J. Hastings. .■ 

' ■ LEIYEII tMVi ferment tim).’~-T}xe Hebrew 
word or which probably expresses the idea 
of fermentation, is found only five times in the 
OT (Ex 12^®- 13^, Lv 2^^ Dt 16*^); more commonly 
'we find a word from another root, denoting to 
be sour^ and hence to be leavened (pi? hdmez). 
Bread, kneaded in a baking trough (rTiN;pp Ex 8® 
12®^), and leavened, probably by means of a lump 
of fermented dough, must have been a common 
article of food among the Israelites ; hut as time 
was required to allow the leaven to ivork (Hos 7^), 
bread of another kind was used ivhen food was 
required at short notice. This took the form of 
unleavened cakes (Gn 19®, Jg 6^®, IS 28-^), called 
mazzoth (nu’p), either as being sw^eet, unsoured 
(f;?p=‘to suck,’ so Ges.}, or on account of their 
dry, insipid character {Fleischer in Levy, NHWB 
iii. 316; Nowack, Heh, Arch. ii. 145). It was, 
according to Ex (JE), unleavened cakes of 

this kind that the Israelites baked for themselves 
on their hurried departure from Egypt, since they 
had not time to leaven their dough. 

In early times leavened bread, as a common 
article of food, probably formed a part of a sacri- 
ficial meal, and of the gifts ofiered to the Deity 
by the worshipper (cf. IS 10®). In the Northern 
kingdom leaven was an accompaniment of the 
thank-olfering, though Amos seems to refer to the 
custom in terms of disapproval (Am 4®). Traces of 
a similar usage are to be found even in P ; for the 
shewbread (Lv 24®"® [P]) was probably leavened, 
while leavened cakes, as bread of the first-fruits, 
formed part of the sacred gifts presented at the 
Feast of Weeks (Lv 23^^, cf. [H]), and also 
accompanied the peace-offering, when offered as 
a thanksgiving (Lv 7^® [P]). In none of these 
cases, however, was the leavened bread actually 
placed upon the altar. On the other hand, to eat 
anything leavened, or even to keep it in the house, 
•was strictly forbidden during the seven days of 
7tiazzCth (Ex 13®-7 23^5 [JE], Dt 16®- ^ Ex 

12;4'f , Lv 23®"®, Nu 28^7 ^ festival which was 

originally distinct from the Passover, though Dt 
shows a tendency to combine the two (Dt 16®, and 
cf. Driver, loe.). A historical explanation of 
the prohibition is given in JE, where, as we saw, 
the use of unleavened cakes is connected with the 
events of the exodus (Ex 12®^"®®), and a connexion 
between the exodus and mazz6th is suggested else- 
where (Ex 13®®f- 23^5 3#®). "Similarly, in Dt 16® 
the unleavened cakes of this season are termed 
‘the bread of affliction,’ from their association 
with the Egyptian bondage of the Israelites, and 
their hurried departure. Probably, however, the 
feast of mazzoth was originally the opening festival 
of the harvest season (cf. Dt 16®, Lv 23®^*) ; in this 
case' the use of leavened cakes may be explained 
from^ the use of new corn, hastily prepared for 
food in the busy time at the beginning of harvest, 
and from the desire not to mix ■the first-fruits with 
the last year’s dough (see Wellhausen, Proleg.^ 
Eng. tr. pp. 86”87 ; Nowack, Reb. Arch, ii 1461).- 
The more general prohibition of leaven in sacri- 
fices was doubtless due to the association of the 
processes of fermentation and putrefaction. Leaven 
was regarded as a source of corruption ; and ac- 
cording P excludes it from any meal-offering 
H/v 2^+ 6^'^, and el Dillm, ad loc.), and lays down 


■m 

the principle 


that nothing leavened, nor even. 


honey, which might produce ^ fermentatioir (c!.. 
Pliny, 11, 15), was to be burnt as an 'ofleriiig to 
■ The laws in JE (Ex 23^® 34*-^^) also forbid the 
use of leaven in a sacrifice, but in both passages 
a special reference is made to the Passover, and 
it is possible that the prohibition was originally 
confined to this feast (cl MS p. 2031), 

The association of leaven and corruption is not 
confined to the, OT. Plutarch explains on tliis 
ground why the Fiamen Diaiis was not permitted, 
to eat bread prepared with leaven Bom. 

109); and fermentum is used in Persius for ‘cor- 
ruption’ (Sat. L 24). In the NT there is, indeed, 
the parable of the leaven, where its unseen influ- 
ence and penetrating power is taken as a symbol 
of the growth of the kingdom of heaven (Mt 13®®, 
Lk 13®®^') ; hut elsewhere our Lord -warns His 
disciples against the ‘leaven’ of the Pharisees 
and of Herod (Mt Mk Lk 12 ^) ; and >St. 
Paul, emphasizing its secret and expansive work- 
ing, quotes the proverb, ‘ A little leaven leavens 
the whole lump ’ (Gal 5®, 1 Co 5®), to warn Ids 
converts against the contagious example of evil- 
doers, and exhorts them to purge out the old leaven 
of malice and wickedness (1 Co 6®). Similariy, in 
Rabbinical writers leaven is used as a symbol of 
evil : thus R. Alexander prays against ‘ the leaven 
in the dough,’ i.e. the evil inclination in the heart, 
which prevents man from doing the will of God 
(Talm. Berachoth, lla; and cf. Lightfoot, i?or. 
Eeb. on Mt 16®). H. A. White. 

LEBMk Neh 7^, or LEB&HAH (n^n^), 

Ezr 2'^®.-— The head of a family of returning exiles, 
called in 1 Es 6^® Labana* 

LEBANON (in prose with art. except 2 Ch 2®^ 

[Heb."^^] ; in poetry 18 times with art., 20 times 
without. LXX AijQayos, generally with art. ; Vulg, 
Libanus).*— Derived from root [pV] ‘ to be white,’ 
either from the snow which covers the summits 
seven months in the year, or from the light colour 
of the limestone in its upper ranges. 

Lebanon is mentioned in the OT over 60 times, 
but almost two-thirds of the references occur in 
poetical passages. It is not mentioned in the NT. 
While in(duded in the land assigned to the Israel- 
ites, Jos 13® (D®), these mountains were never con- 
quered by them (Jg 3^"®), the actual limit of con- 
quest being ‘Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon, 
under Mount Hermon ’ (Jos IP*^). This valley of 
Lebanon was known to the Greeks as Ccele-Syria, 
and is the modern Bnkd. Anti-Libanus proper 
is mentioned but once in the OT as ‘Lebanon 
towards the sunrising’ (Jos 13®). The Hivites are 
said to be inhabitants of the Lebanon (Jg 3®), and 
the Giblites dwelt at Gehai (the modern Jehail^ 
Greek Byblos^ at the base of the mountains) (Jos 
13®* ®). During the reign of Solomon, the Lebanon 
^pears to have been subject to Hiram king of 
Tyre, who contracted to bring cedar trees, firs, 
and almug (algum) trees by sea to Joppa for the 
temple (1 it 5®, 2 Ch 2®). On the other hand, 
Solomon appears to have erected buildings in the 
Lebanon (1 K 9^®, 2 Ch 8®). At the rebuilding of 
the temple, after the restoration, cedar trees were 
again brought from the Lebanon (Ezr 3^}. See, 
further, art. Cedab. 

. Mt. Lebanon runs N.N.E.-S.S.W. for 95 miles 
from Nahr Kamimh, lat, 33® 20' (known as the 
Litany, the classic Leontes, along its upper course), 
to, eUKehtr^ the ancient Eieut herns. The 

plain of the Buka' separates it from the Anti- 
Libanus, which, starting from the Barada, runs 
for 65 miles roughly parallel to the Lebanon. 

name appears in Assyr, as Labndnu, etc, (see Schrader 
uOx^on 1 K 61»), and in Egyp. perhaps as Mamannu (see W 
Max Miiller. As. u. Burop. 198 f., 2041 
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Strabojxvi.) represents the two ranges as parallel, 
but is in error in stating their direction ; Lebanon, 
.according ' to jiim, beginning at Tripolis,. and Anti-' 
Libamis at Sidon,' both running towards Damascus. 
The foot-hills of Lebanon — the western range — ■ 
rise abruptly from the seashore, except for the 
narrow strip of plain at Sidon, and for the tri- 
angular projections of the promontories of Bey- 
rout and Tripoli. At its southern end the main 
ridge is divided into two ranges, roughly parallel, 
by the brook Zahardni^ which, after flowing south- 
wards, turns abruptly west and enters the sea 
south of Sidon. The eastern ridge is known as 
Jehd BilidUs and the western as Jebel Taura (alt. 
4500 ft.). Both are more or less wooded. Near 
the plateau on which stands Kefr Hourvi^ these 
two ridges merge into one, which is separ- 
ated from the twin peaks Tamndt Mha (alt. 
5625 ft. and 5550 ft.) by a notch 600 ft. deep. The 
ridge now becomes higher and more pronounced, 
rising to an altitude varying from 5500 to 7000 ft. 
Its various parts are locally named from the larger 
villages, as Jehd Niha^ and Jebel Bardk. North 
of the latter the ridge falls to an altitude of 4700 
ft., and is crossed by a transverse ridge, JeheL 
Kuneiseh (alt. 6960 ft. ). A narrow watershed con- 
nects this VsAih Jebel Sannin, a triangular-shaped 
niountain — one face being parallel to the sea, one 
in the line of the main ridge, and the third or 
northern one running roughly east and west. Its 
highest point is on the eastern face. From a 
distance the top appears to he level, but it is 
exceedingly rough owing to numerous conical 
depressions, in Avhich snoAv may be found late into 
the summer. For some distance beyond Sannin 
the top of the main ridge is really a broad, rolling 
plateau, called Jebel Muneitri^ varying in altitude 
from 5800 to 6000 ft. North of the village \4.kdrah \ 
the altitude increases rapidly, and the Avestern 1 
part of this broad mass is broken up by a series of i 
intricate ridges, suddenly breaking doAvn into the 
great amphitheatre of the Nahr JfacUsha. This 
is bounded on the east by the narrowed main 
ridge, joining on to the huge mass Avhich forms 
the northern side of the amphitheatre. This is 
named as a Avhoie Dahr el-Kaclih, and is sur- 
mounted by tAvo series of peaks, roughly parallel, 
varying in height from 9800 to 10,225 ft. The 
highest peak is called Jebel Miihhnal by Burton, 
but no local trace of the name a].)pears to have 
been recovered by later travellers. The Avestern 
face of this northern mass is a series of sheer 
dills. To the north another great amphitheatre 
opens out, in Avhich are found the head waters of 
the northern branch of the Nahr el’Bdrid. Be- 
yond this rises the Jebel el-Ahiadh (alt, 7380 ft.), 
after Avhich the mountain breaks doAvn to the 
A^ailey of the Nahr el-Kehtr, and the low, rolling 
hills joining the Lebanon to the mountains of the 
N'useirtyeh, 

With very feAv exceptions all the Lebanon streams 
rise on the western face. South of Beyrout the 
main rivers have their sources in high valleys be- 
tween ridges approximately parallel to the main 
ridge. Their course is thus first southerly, then 
Avesteriy, to the sea. They are the Zahardni, the 
Awwah (Bostrenus), and tne Damdr (the Tamuras 
of Strabo, and the Damuras of Polybius). North 
of Beyrout the head waters of the rivers are in 
wide amphitheatres, separated from each other 
by narrow Avatersheds, in places 5000 to 6000 ft. 
high ; and in their course to the .sea they break, 
through the spurs of the great hill in narrow 
gorges. The Avestern face of the Lebanon is thus 
extremely rugged and varied in contour. The 
main streams are— -NaAr Beyrout (the Magoras), 
with its two branches, rismg on the face of 
Kuneiseh, and between Kuneiseh and Sannin 
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respectively, Nahr el-Nelb (Lycus Aume'n)' ^drain- 
ings Sannin ; Nahr Ibrahim' {tliQ Adonis) AAuth, its 
main sources at Afka and Aliflrah ; Nahr ej- Jam ; 
Nahr ^adisha, draining' the Cedar amphitheatre, 
and entering the sea at Tripoli ; Nahr el^Bdrid j 
and, finally, the boundary river, Nahr el-Kehtr, 
AAdiich sAveeps around the northern end of the 
mountain. The eastern face of Lebanon presents 
a A^ery different aspect from the Avestern, as it 
slopes directly doAvn to the plain of the Buka', 
sometimes AAith no foot-hills, and unbroken by 
any important valleys, except at the south end o*f 
Kuneiseh and at Zahleh, Avliere the Nahr Berdafini 
comes out of a Avild gorge. There are several large 
fountains at the base of the main ridge, and the 
Lake Yammflneh, with its intermittent fountains, 
lies in a depression betAveen the main ridge and 
the partly Avooded foot-hills, north-AA^est of Baalbek. 

A feAv Avords as to geology. The Lebanon is com- 
’ posed of three conformable series of strata, ail of 
AAdiieh are sometimes exposed on the sides of the 
deepest valleys. The loAvest is regarded hj some 
authorities as loAver cretaceous, by others as upper 
jurassic. It consists of several thousand feet of 
hard, thick -layered limestone, containing feAv 
fossils, among Avhich are sponges, corals, hrachio- 
pods, and, most characteristic, Cidaris glandaria, 
from Avhich the formation has been named the 
Glandaria limestone. While forming the bottom 
of the deepest valleys, by foldings it is in 
places elevated to the height of from 4000 to 
5000 ft. It Aveathers into grand castellated 
rocks, whose bluish-grey ^ sides are beautifully 
fluted by the frosts and rains. The second series 
of strata has been named from a characteristic 
fossil, Trigorda syriaca^ the Trigonia zone. It 
consists of sandstone, soft limestone, and clay, 
Avitli here and there small quantities of poor 
bituminous coal and bituminous limestone, Avith 
pyrites and efflorescent salts. The sandstone is 
from fifty to several hundred feet thick, and by its 
red colour serves I'eadily to distinguish the other 
series of rocks. Most or the Lebanon pines groAv 
on this sandstone. The limestone and clays of the 
Trigonia zone may attain a thickness of from 500 
to 1000 ft., and are very rich in fossils. The 
third series has been named the Hippurite lime- 
stone, as some of its strata are almost entirely 
composed of fragments of hippurites, which in 
places are found AA^ell preserved. There are also 
many nerineas. The hipimrite limestone occurs 
on the sides of Lebanon, where, AAutii the other 
formations, it is extensively faulted and folded, 
and it forms the summits of all the highest moun- 
tains, where it is in most cases nearly level. 
Its greatest thickness must be nearly 5000 ft. 
At loAv levels near the sea are found chalks, 
with and Avithout flint, which are the uppermost 
of the cretaceous rocks, and Avhich appear to iiave 
been deposited after the mass of the mountains 
AA'as Avell above the sea, since they are in no case 
found in the centre of the range. In several 
localities the chalk has yielded numerous finely- 
preserved fishes. Upon the chalk is found soft 
miocene limestone, and a porous sandstone of a 
quarternary date which is largely calcareous. 

From the above description it will be seen that 
the^ Lebanon presents some magnificent scenery. 
It is no Avonder that the salient features of this 
border-land to their country seized upon the im- 
agination of the Hebrew poets. The deep and 
sudden gorges, the sweeping amphitheatres, the 
variety of colouring in the soil, the towering 
snow-covered peaks, the gushing fountains,— all 
unite in producing pictures of almost beAvildering 
variety. Villages are scattered everywhere ; some 
nestle at the mountain base, others cling to the 
steep sides, Avhile still others are perched on ridges 
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over 4000 ft. above tlie sea. Many of the bald 
promontories of rock are crownea by belfried 
monasteries. The extent of cultivation is extra- 
ordinarys and the system of terracing is carried 
to a beiglit of almost 6000 ft. Wheat, the vine, 
the olive, the mulberry, and the walnut ail abound. 
The water from the various fountains is carefully 
stored up and led off in irrigation. A consider- 
able quantity of silk is manufactured. The 
Lebanon was once well wooded, but the charcoal 
burners and the browsing goat are now po^verful 
destructive agents. The valley of the Nahr Ibra- 
him, however, is still thickly wooded with oak and 

S ine, while the stream is sliaded with plane trees. 

Sesides the historic ^ove of the cedars above 
Beslierreh, there are still small groves on the ridge 
south of Kuneiseh, and a more extensive forest at 
el-Hadeth, south of the Nalir Kadtsha. Jackals 
abound, but liysenas, wolves, and panthers are fast 
disappearing. 

Of ancient buildings there are very few traces, 
the principal ones being the ruin at Deir el-Kulaa, 
above the Beyrout river ; Kuldat eUFukray near 
Sannin; and the temple of Venus at Afka, the 
source of the Adonis. This was destroyed^ by 
Constantine owing to the licentious rites practised 
there. The site is striking: behind the temple 
there rises, for 1200 ft., an almost perpendicular 
cliff, richly coloured, at the base of which is 
a large cave, from which in the spring-time a 
volume of w^ater gushes forth, immediately joining 
the perennial stream, which plunges down in a 
series of three cascades. The water is said to be 
at times impregnated wuth mineral salts, giving 
a red colour, typifying to the ancients the blood 
of Adonis. At the mouth of Nahr el-Kelb are in- 
scriptions in Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek. At 
the bottom of the wild ^fadisha gorge there are 
many early anchorite caves; in front of some of 
them convents have been erected — ^notably Kan- 
nubin, the traditional seat of the Maronite patri- 
arch. 

The feudal system lasted in the Lebanon far into 
the present century. In consequence of the 
massacres of 1860 the government of the mountains 
was reorganized, with a Christian governor under 
the general protection of the Powers. The popula- 
tion is about half a million, and includes the | 
following sects, which are given as nearly as pos- i 
sible in the order of their numbers, the most i 
numerous being first : — 

Maronites. 

Greek Orthodox, 

Druzes. 

. , . Papal Greeks, 

Mutawileh. 

Mohammedans. 

Protestants. 

Syriac and Armenian. 

In general the Bruzes are to be found south of 
the Beyrout river, while the stronghold of the 
Maronites is to the north. (For details as to 
the Maronites, see PEFS% 1892, Bliss). Owing 
to recent efforts of missionaries, both Protestant 
and Boman Catholic, the number of schools is 
very large. The natural abilities of the Lebanese 
are decidedly above those of the rest of the 
peasantry in Syria and Palestine. 

The Buka\ — The Lebanon is divided froin the 
Anti-Libanus by a bmad valley known in its 
southern part as the Bnkd el-AziZj and in its 
northern part as Sahl-Bdalheh It is drained by 
two rivers, the Litdny (Leontes), which rises in 
the neighbourhood of Baalbek and flow's south, 
and by the *Am (Orontes), which rises a short 
distance farther north, and flows northward. The 
watershed is almost imperceptible. The Buka* 
pioper is very fertile, and supports a large popula- 


tion in the villages scattered over it, and especially 
in the valleys along its, sides. The northern end 
is much less fertile. (For the splendid ruins of 
Baalbek see reff. at end of this article). At its 
southern end the plain suddenly contracts into 
a narrow gorge, through ' which the Litany, flows. 
Both the plain and Anti-Libanus are subject to 
the Governor of Bamascns. 

Anti-Libanus, Jtli F only {' AvrChi^dvos, In Dt F 
325 1124 ajici Jos '9^ the Heb. is rendered by 
AmXfjSaj'os).— The southern limit of Anti-Libanus 
may be conveniently placed at the Barada river 
and Damascus, leaving the mountains to the south 
to be considered as part of the system of Mount 
Hermon. It runs roughly parallel to the Lebanon 
for 65 miles, terminating rather abruptly at the 
plain of Hums. The main ridge is separated from 
the plain ’of Coele-Syria by a small plain and ridge 
at the north end ; by a rough mass of low' ridges, 
called Jebel ^usha'a^ in the centi'al part ; and by 
the plain of ’Zebed5-ni with ridge in the southern 
part. At the north the main ridge is narrow', but 
broken by a series of prominent peaks ; the central 
mass is broader, higher, and rougher; while the 
southern part is diversified by long wadis leading 
off to the east, wdth a single w'ady (IJartri) leading 
to the south. To the east of the main ridge there 
is a descending series of plateaux, gradually 
dropping to the level of the plain of Damascus, 
and separated by five ridges wdiicli spread out 
somewhat like a fan, and wdiich, if produced, 
w'ould meet in the main mass of Hermon, 

The highest plateau (alt. 5255 ft.), which is 
called 'Asal el-Ward^ drains northw'ard, past the 
towns Yabrfid and Nebk, and is wintered by a num- 
ber of fine fountains. The principal peaks of the 
Anti-Lihanus are : J^aUmat JTdbu (8250), J^alimat 
^drah (8150), and i}alimat ifurrais ^ (8150) at the 
northern end ; TCtla "at M4sa (8755) in the central 
mass; Abu el-Rin (8135) and the BlMdn ridge 
(8090) farther ' south. The only considerable 
streams of Anti-Libanus are the Yahfufah^ empty- 
ing into the Litfiny ; Ilelbdn, flowdng eastward to 
tlie Damascus plain ; and the Barada (Abana of 
Scripture). This important river has its main 
upper source in the south end of the plain of 
Zebeddni, in a beautiful pool fed by many springs, 
but drains the wdiole of that plain ; the volume of 
water is much more than doubled by the fountain 
of "Ain Fijeh^ wdiich joins it less than half-w'ay to 
, Damascus. 

1 Liteeature.— -The geog‘raphical and geological descriptions 
are condensed from unpublished notes made by Professor 
West and Professor Day respectively, both of the .Syrian 
Protestant College, Beyi‘out. The table of population is taken 
from the Book of Statistics of the Lebanon, published in Aral.>ic, 
1898. The reader may refer further to such works as Robinson, 
435 S., 493 ; G. A. Smith, EGliL^h^. ; Buhl, GAP 110 ; 
Burton and Drake, Unexplored Syria; de Saulcy, Journey 
round the Dead Sea^ etc., ii. 658 ff. (especially on the ruins 
of Baalbek). B\ J. BlISS. 

LEBAOTH perhaps * lionesses ’),— A city in 

S. Judah, Jos 15®’^. Site unknowm. It is called in 
Jos 19® Beth-lebaoth, and in 1 Ch 4^^ (perhaps by 
textual error) Beth-biri (wh. see). 

C. R. CONDER. 

LEBBAEUS (AejSBatos) is the name given to one 
of the Tw'elve in AV of Mt 10®, but rejected by 
RV as without sufficient authority. The reading 
and the meaning of the name will be fully discussed 
in art. THADDiEUS. See also WH-', Azotes, pp. 11, 
24, 144, and Dalman, Worte Jem, p. 40. The greatest 
obscurity prevails regarding liim, but the view wiiich 
identifies him with the Thaddreusof Mk 3^® and XI t 
10® (RY), the J udas of James of Lk 6^® and Ac P®, and 
the Judas, not Iscariot, of Jn I422, may be accepted 
without serious hesitation. There are no refer- 
ences to him in NT except those in tiie lists of the 
Twelve and the question recorded by St. tlohn, win 
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carefully distingiiisiies Mm from tlie traitor, and 
nothing whatever is known of his ultimate career. 
See, further, art. Thadd^us. W". Muie, ■ 

liEBOMAH Ae^ojvd ). — A place near Shiloh 

on the way to Sliechem, Jg It is' the ruin 

called Khan el-Luhhan^ about 3 miles W.N.W. 
of SeiMn (Shiloh). See 'SWF vol. ii sheet xi. ; 
Robinson, BMF^ 271 f. ; Guerin, Saviarie, ii. 164 f. ; 
Baedeker-Socin, Paf.®, 217. C. R. Condee. 

BECAH(n?^).— A name occurring in the genealogy 
of Judah (i Ch 4^^) as the ‘son’ of Er. . Most 
probably it is the name of a place, although 
it is impossible to identify it. See Genealogy, 
IV. 2. I 

LEECH.'—See Hoeseleech. ! 

LEEKS. — The word ibCi h^zir is usually tr. 

‘ grass ’ (see Geass) or ‘ hay ’ (see Hay), but in one 
passage (Nu 11®) it is tr. ‘leeks.’ Its occurrence in 
this passage mth the other two alliaceous plants 
onions and garlic, and the authority of the LXX 
•rpdcra, Yulg, porri, ancient Syriac and Arab., 
have caused most interpreters to accept the AY 
and RV ‘ leeks. ’ The plant is Allium Porrum, L. 
It is extensively cultivated in the East. It has an 
ill-dehned bulb, leaves about an inch broad, and 
a stem about 2 ft. in height. The young stem, 
enveloped in its leaves, is banked up, as in the case 
of celery, and plucked up while tender, before the 
flowering head is developed. It is eaten raw, or 
made into a salad, or used as a flavouring for 
cooked dishes. It has a more delicate flavour than 
onions or garlic. It is known in Arab, by the 
name hurrdth. G. E. Post. I 

LEES. — This is the tr*^ in AY and RY of Heb. 
CHrY' Is 25®^’'®, Jer 48^^, Zeplx ; in its only 
remaining occurrence, Ps 75® [Eng.®] it is rendered 
‘ dregs.’ The w’ord ‘lees’ is a plur., formed from 
Fr. lie (the sing, seems never to have been used in 
Eng,), "which is defined in Cotgrave’s Fr. Diet, as 
‘ the lees, dregs, grounds, thick substance that 
settles in the bottome of liquor.’ The further 
derivation from Low Lat. lia, accepted by Skeat, is 
rejected by Bracket. In Is 25® the word is used 
in an apjiarently good sense, ‘ a feast of wines on 
the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on 
the lees well refined ’ ; and that passage, being 
most frequently quoted, has given ‘ lees ’ a some- 
what less oflensive meaning in mod. Eng. than 
‘dregs.’ But there is no difierence between the 
words, as may be seen from Shaks. TroiL and 
/Cress. IV. 

,' ■* Drink' up 

The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece.' 

Macheth, ii. iii. 100 — 

* The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of.’ 

And in Is the sense of skemdrtm is the same as 
elsewhere, the fceces or dregs of wine. But wine 
that, after fermentation, is allowed to stand long 
on its dregs, gathers strength or body, and when 
filtered before drinking is superior to recently 
fermented wine. The figure in Jer and 2eph is of 
one who has had little trial in life, has been too 
long at ease, and grown indolent and indifierent. 
See Wine. J. Hastings. 

LEFTHAKDED (in 1611 two words) is the tr"^ in 
Jg 20^® of [’pyT which is literally ‘ shut up 
(or bound) as to the right hand,’ as in A'Vm. The 
Heb. phrase, which occurs nowhere else, is used 
first of Ehud and then of ‘TOO chosen men’ of 
Benjamin, who ‘could sling stones at an hair 


breadth, and not miss.’ The is in/ New 

Heb. ‘ lame,’ and the AY translation is no doubt 
right. It comes from the margin of the ^Geneva 
Bible at 3^®, the text being ‘lame of his right 
hand,’ and from the text of the same at 20^®. The 
LXX gives djjLfporepodi^Los, ‘ double handed,’ and the 
Ynlg. ‘qui utraque raanu pro dextera utebatur’ 
(in 20^® ‘ita sinistra ut dextra prmliantes ’), 
whence Wye. ‘the which either hoond uside for 
the right’ (in 20^® ‘so with the lift as with the 
right fightynge ’). Cov. has ‘ a man that mighte 
do nothinge with his righte hande.’ The Douay 
follows the Vulg., ‘who used both handes for the 
right.’ J. Hastings. ' 

LEG.— 1. [S?13 New Heb. from root ‘bow’ or 
‘bend’] The sing, is not found in OT, but the 
dual fern, occurs repeatedly in the ritual of 
P, Ex 12® 29^7, Lv 1®*^® 411 821 914 (chiefly in the 
collocation ‘the inwards and the legs’); iii Lv Ipi 
of the long bending hinder legs of the saltatorial 
Orthoptera (see Oxf. Eeh. Lex. s.v., and the illus- 
tration on p. 84 of Driver’s Joel and Amos). The 
only other occurrence of the word is Am (of 
the shepherd rescuing two legs of a lamb out of 
the mouth of a lion). 

2. Vii, lit. ‘foot.’ 1 S 17® Goliath had greaves 

of brass ‘upon his legs’ ; LXX iirdvta rQv 

crKe\C)v abrov), 

3. pity, denoting the upper part of the leg, in- 

cluding, or sometimes synonymous with, the thigh 
(^Y)- (^) Of animals. This word is wrongly 

translated ‘shoulder’ by AY (cf. LXX rbv /3pa- 
Xiova) in Ex 2922-27, Lv 7®2-®3*^ 921 

Nu 02® 181®, 1 g 024^ all of which RY correctly 
renders ‘thigh.’ The pVi was a choice piece, and 
as such is mentioned in 1 S 92"^ as having been 
reserved by Samuel for Saul. One of the chief 
points of difierence, in the matter of the priestly 
revenues, between the Deuteronomic and the 
Priestly Code, is that in the latter the priest’s 
share of a sacrifice is the breast and right thigh 
(Lv 782-34 whereas in the former it is the head, 
maw, and shoulder (j;ni, lit. ‘arm,’ Dt 18®). See 
W. R. Smith, OTJC- m note 3, and Driver, 
Deut. 215. {h) Of men. In Dt 28®® one of the 
curses threatened on disobedient Israelites is that 
they Avill be smitten ‘ upon the knees and upon 
the legs with an evil boil,’ where the reference 
is probably (see Driver, ad loc.) to a species of 
elepliantiasis. — In Ca 51® the Shulammite compares 
the legs of her beloved to pillars of marble. — 

. Nebuchadnezzar’s image had his legs (Aram, 'nip?’) 
of iron, Dn 2®®.— In Pr 26“^ the pointing of the text 
I is somewhat doubtful. The MT has nsss 
(AY ‘the legs of the lame are not equal’ [A Yin 
‘are lifted up’], RY ‘the legs of the lame hang 
loose’). If we adopt RV tr», probably we ought 
to point (so Ewaid, Siegfried-Stade, and [doubt- 
fully] Oxf. Eeh. Lex. ). Deiitzseh ( Comm. ), followed 
by Kamphausen (in Kautzscli’s AT) and Wildeboer 
{Comm.), points which he takes to be a noun 
= ‘a hanging down.’ The tr^ of the verse would 
then he, ‘ as the hanging down of the legs of the 
lame,’ etc. In any case the general sense of the 
passage is clear, namely that a ‘parable’ is as 
useless in the mouth of a fool as are the legs of 
a lame man. — In Fs 147^® ‘Mgs’ are a symbol of 
strength, ‘{The Lord) delighteth not in the 
strength of the horse, he taketh no pleasure in 
the legs of a man.’— For Jg 15® ‘He smote them 
lit- ‘Mg upon thigh,’ see art. Hip. 

4. ^5*5^, in Is 472 is wrongly translated ‘Mg’ in 
AY. , The correct rendering is ‘ train,’ The proud 
daughter of Babylon is called upon to assume the 
guise of a slave, to take the millstones and grind 
meal, to remove her veil, to strip off hex ^ train, 
to uncover her Mg (p'le^ ‘thigh’), i.e. to gird uf 
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her garments that she may wade through the 
/'rivers. '■ 

5. In NT — only of the breaking of the 
legs to hasten death, which was practised on the 
two cniciiied robbers but not upon Jesus, Jn 
This practice, known as (XKeXoKOTrla (cf, the hap, leg, 
c-K€\0KOT€tp in Ev, Petr, 4) or crurif ragman, is referred 
to in Aur. Viet. Cces. 41 ; Plant. Asin, ii. iv. 68 ; Cic. 
Pose, Am, 20 ; Seneca, Ir, iii. 22, etc. (see full list 
■■ la Eeim, Jesus of Namra^ Eng. ,tr., vi. 253 note 3). 

J. A. Selbie. 

, IiEG-ION* — This word, familiar as it is to us, 
was not a familiar word to the inhabitants of 
Palestine in NT times, for the legions were 
stationed in the frontier provinces, and nothing 
happened to bring them into Judjea until the 
outbreak of the Jewish 'war in A.B. 66 (see 
AuGirsTirs’ Band). (so spelt in B"" D ; 

Xeysihv usually in AC) occurs in NT only in Mt 
26®®, Mk 5®-^'®, Lk 8®*^ — and even so never in its 
proper sense of ' a legion of Eoman soldiers ’ ; 
it never occurs in LXX (so Hatch-Kedpath) ; 
and it is rare (if it occurs at all) in Josephus ! 
{rdyfjLa stands for ‘legion’ in BJ ii. 544, iii. 8, 
97, ed. Niese, et passim),* Nor, again, is there 
much evidence that the word in its Semitic 
form or pu*?, pi. KuuV or par:*? or nmu*?) was 
well known in Palestine early in the Christian 
era. It is found (S. A. Cook, Glossary of Aram, 
In^cr,) in the Palmyrene Inscriptions (1st -3rd 
cents, of the Christian era), and at least once 
in the OT Peshitta, Nu 24®-* ‘Legions shall go 
forth from the land of the Kittim’ (similarly 
Targ. Jer, ib,). On the other hand, the word 
is fairly common in Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature (from 3rd cent, of the Christian era 
onwards), and some instances may be quoted in 
illustration of Xeyithv in NT. 

(1) It connotes a great number. ‘It is easier 
to^ feed one legion in Galilee than one sucking 
child in the land of Israel’ {Genesis Bah, xx. 6 
fin.y ed. Wilna, 1878).^ 

(2) Connoting special and severe punishment. 
The waters of the Flood are compared to a ‘ cruel 
legion’ {Gen, Bah, iv. 6 ; cf. also v. 6). 

(3) Connoting (under certain circumstances) un- 
ci efinness. A legion on the march is unclean 
because skulls to be used as charms are always 
carried with it (Talm. Bab., JJull, 123‘'), 

(4) Connoting attendance on a kin^ God 
speaks of Israel at the passage of the Red Sea 
as ‘My legions’ {Exod, Bah, xxiii 7). The tribe 
of Levi is the legion which stands in God the 
King’s presence (iV 2 /m. Bab, i, 12). God when He 
goes forth ‘ for peace ’ is attended by multitudes 
(PD1731N) and legions {Num, Bah, xi, p. 89, col. a, 
ed. Wilna). 

These references illustrate both Mt 26®® Twelve 
legions of angels’) j cf. (1) (4); and Mk 5® (‘legion; 
for we are many’); cf. (1) (2). The idea of un- 
cleanness is not prominent in the word. 

A Roman legion in our Lord’s time was an 
army complete in itself, consisting of both infantry 
and cavalry, and amounting to upwards of 5000 
men ; cf. Marquardt, Bom. Staafsmrwaltimgt ii* 
p. 430 IF. See also Sehurer, BJF l. ii 49-51; 
Swete, SL Mark 5® note ; Plummer, SL Luke 8®® 
note ; J. Levy, JSfHWB^ s,v, ]V2h. ■ 

1 ' W. EMEBT BAENES. , 

- LEHIBIII (Gn 10^®, I’Oh AajStelw, ' 

Yuig. occurs as the name of a nation de- 
scending from i,e. nearly related to the 

Egyptians. Scholars always have noticed the 
great similarity of the name to that of the Lubim, 

* <x.ys^f)does not appear in the Xndex Voc. Grm.] 

In Haverta&mp’s ed. of X726, nor Is Joseph-us cited s,v. in Liddell ] 
Scott ylii.), or in Stephaaus <ed. Haae-Dindorf), or in | 
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Libyans.' Some suppose Lehabini to be merely a 
corruption .for original ; others, a . doiibie 
writing of this name, wliicli they suppose to hQ 
hidden in the LtuUm connected with it ; 

others suppose Lehabim and Liidim (Liibim ?) to 
' have been different tribes of the same nation, 
therefore, with similar names. Certainly, tlie 
graphic' similarity between h and ?« is small, only 
might form a transition. An insertion of 
h for phonetic reasons is anything but probable ; 
the insertions of h in other cases; are not sufficiently 
analogous. Therefore, the .origin of the .present 
form remains obscure. .On the other hand, it can 
hardly be doubted that the Libyans are meant 
(see LUBIM), Strange etymologies such as from; 
30 / ‘flame,’ i.e, those living in a,.. flaming, .hot 
country ( !), or wild guesses such as the translation 
of Walton’s Arabic version, ‘the inhabitants of 
Behnesa’ (Middle Egypt, near Oxyrhynclms of 
the Greek time), deserve no consideration. 

W. Max MtfLLEE. 

LEHI ('0^ * jawbone,’ ‘ cheek ’ ; LXX Aeu(e)l, 
A^xh StaycOi' ; Luc. Aexet; ’A.S.0, Jos, Ant, Y. viii. 
8, 9 Ztayihp ). — A place in Judah, the scene of 
Samson’s slaughter of the Philistines, Jg 15®’^®. 
In2S 23^^ n;n^ ‘to Lehi’ (LXX Luc. iwl mayiva), 
is to be read for * to the troop (?).’ The site is 
unknown. Schick [ZDPV x. 152 f.) suggests 
Khurhet es-Sijjdgh {(nay dip), 2 m. S.S.E. of Sor ah ; 
but see Smith, N&J7X 222 n., and Moore, 348, 
where other identifications are quoted. The name 
‘ jawbone ’ must have been suggested by the forma- 
tion of a prominent rook ; cf. ypddos, the name 
of a peninsula on the W. of Cape Malea, the S.E. 
promontory of the Peloponnese (Strabo, p. 363, ed. 
Casaub.). Perhaps Beer-lahai-roi (Gn 16^**) is to 
be explained in the same w'ay, 'Kn ‘ the jawbone 
of the antelope,’ Arab, 'w'loiye ‘niountain goat’ 
(Wellh. Froleg,^ 339 and n.; Ball, ‘Genesis’ in 
SBOT 66) ; cf, also the place-name in Arab., lahij 
gamal ‘ camel’s j a wbone. ’ 

The Philistine marauders made Lehi their head- 
uarters for attacks upon the Hebrews of the 
istrict; the name of the place was suggestive; 
and tradition attached to it the story of Samson’s 
exploit -with the ‘ fresh jawbone ’ {Uhi) of an ass. 
Popular etymology explained Ramath-lehi, Jg 15^^ 

‘ the height (from r4m) of Lehi,’ as the place where 
Samson threw away {ramdh) the Jawbone ; a 
hollow basin in the hill-side, shaped like a ‘ mortar ’ 
{maktesh v.^®, cf. Zeph Pr 27®®), which held the 
w^ater of the * Partridge Spring ’ {'Sn hakkOre*, cf. 

1 S 26®®, Jer 17**-), became the spring which God 
granted when Samson called {haral) for help in 
his exhaustion (see En-HAKKOEE). Thus the 
legend was founded upon the popular explana- 
tion, of these names; indeed the word v.^® 
might mean either ‘in Lehi’ or ‘with a jaw- 
bone’ (Moore, Judges 347). It is noteworthy 
that the exploit of Shammah, one of David’s 
mighty men, also took place at Lehi, 2 S 2:1^^ 
(see above), and bears considerable resemblance 
to the story of Samson. Cf. also the story of 
Shamgar, Jg 3®k G. A. Cooke. 

LEMUEL or The name of a king 

otherwise unknown, to whom his mother addressed 
the words recorded in Pr 31®’®. Most moderns 
understand Pr 30^ (see RVm) to imply that Lemuel 
was ‘ king of Massa ’ in Arabia ; wdiere lived the 
descendants of Massa, the son of Ishmael men- 
tioned in ■ Gn 25^^ 1 Ch F®. See Ague. The 
name Lemuel may be compared with Jemuel in 
Gn 46^®, or Nemuei 1 Ch 4®-* ; and in meaning 
with Lael, a man consecrated ‘to God,’ in Nu 
(see Gray, Reh, Prop, Names ^ 207). 

W. T. Dayisom. 

■ LEHBmO.-See Debt. 
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IjENTIIjS '‘dddshtmf ^a/c^s, lens). — The 

authority of the LXX and Viilg., and the' identity 
of the Arah. 'adas, make it , certain that the grain 
intended in the four passages where 'ddCtsMm occurs 
iGn 25^j 2 S 17^® Ezk 4'^) is the lentil, Ervum 
Lens, L. It is an annual, of the order Lefjurnmosce, 
with pinnate, tendril-bearing leaves, of 5-6 pairs of 
oblong'imear leaflets, 1-4-flowered peduncles, white 
corolla, and ovate-rhombic, 1-2-seeded pods half an 
inch long. The seeds are lenticular, with a reddish 
outer coat. They are cultivated every wliere in the 
East.^ They are usually stewed with onions, rice, 
end oil, or small bits of meat and fat, and seasoned 
to the taste. This dish, which is known as mujed- 
demh, is universal among the poor. It is by no 
means unpalatable, and is common enough on the 
tables of the rich also. The colour of it is a 
darkish-brown. It would seem that it was red in 
Esau’s day (Gn 25^®). The term red, however, is a 
somewhat indefinite one in the East, and applies to 
a number of shades of red and brown. It was 
* pottage ’ of lentils, similar to if not identical with 
mujedderah, for which Esau sold his birthright 
Lentil flour is still made into bread in Egypt by 
the very poor, as in ancient times (Ezk 4^). 

G. E. Post. 

LEOPARB (“la: ndmSr, 7rdp8a\ts,pardus ). — A well- 
known animal, Felis pardm, L., still called nimr 
in Arab,, a name which, however, it shares with 
the tiger. It is a fierce carnivorous creature, often 
attaining a length of 4 ft. from the tip of the nose 
to the insertion of the tail. It is a type of ferocity 
(Is 11®). It is exceedingly agile, and swift in its 
attacks (Hah 1®). A four-winged leopard is used as 
a type of the Macedonian, or, according to another 
interpretation, of the Persian Empire (Dn 7®). It is 
specially noted for the patience with which it waits, 
extended on the branch of a tree, or a rock near a 
watering-place, expecting its prey, on which it 
springs with a deadly precision. Hence * a leopard 
shall watch over their cities’ (Jer 5®), and ‘as a 
leopard by the way will I observe them ’ (Hos 
The black spots on the yellow ground of its fur 
(Jer 13^) make it one of the most beautiful of 
animals. The skins sometimes sell in Syria and 
Palestine for as much as £10. They are used as 
rugs and saddle covers. Some dervishes wear a 
leopard’s skin over their back. Leopards are still 
found in Lebanon (cf. Ca 4®), though rare. One 
was shot near Kefr Matta, within 15 miles of 
Beirfit, in the winter of 1866-7, after it had killed 
60 goats. A young one was taken at Bano, about 
15 miles north of Tripoli, the same winter. One 
was seen at Jisr el-Kfidi, about 10 miles from 
Beirfit, a year or two before. They are not rare 
along the Litfiny (Leontes), and in the Autilebanon, 
and the ravines which open into the Jordan Yaiiey. 
Another species of leopard, Eelis jiihata, Schreb., 
the chetati, or hunting leopard, the fehd of the 
Arabs, is found in Galilee and Gilead. It is 
occasionally domesticated, and used by the Arabs 
for hunting. Both Nirnr and Fehd are names 
commonly ^ven to boys, as emblems or presages of 
strength and valour. 

The word ndm§r, in its feminine form nimrahi 
and its plural form nimrim, is several times used 
in the names of places, as ‘ Nimrah ’ and ‘ Beth- 
nimrah (Nu 32®-®®), now Nahr Nimrin, and the 
‘waters of Nimrim’ (Is 15®, Jer 48®^), and ‘the 
mountains of the leopards’ {nimrim, Ca4®). The 
leopard is also alluded to in Sir 28®® and Rev IS®. 

G. E. Post. 

LEPROSY {nui^oxmi^vyizdrdath, negd zdrdath ; 
LXX and NT X^Trpa). — A genus of diseases with 
which, in a special degree, the element of unclean- 
ness was associated. The removal of other maladies 
is spoken of in NT as healing, but the removal of 
leprosy is called cleansing (MLt 8® 10® Mk 


Lk 4®'^ 7®® 17^^). The' only- case iii" vrliieh., the verb 
Bcdai is used in. this connexion is in Xk 17^® in the 
case of the Samaritan, whose relation to the cere- ,, 
monial law would perhaps not be recognized by a 
Jew : in all other passages it'm KaBdpt^eLv.: Leprosy 
also involved exclusion from- the community as did 
no other disease ; and the leper was looked upon, 
not only as defiled himself, but as a source of 
defilement to his neighbours. 

There is an initial difficulty in the identification 
of these diseases, as the Greek word XeirpcL is used 
by the early physicians as the name of a skin 
disease, now called psoriasis, cliaracterized by an 
eruption of rough, scaly patches. Hippocrates, 
Polybius, and Paulus ^Egineta treat it in general as 
a curable disease of not very serious import. This 
skin disease is neither contagious nor dangerous to 
life, nor, in most cases, productive of much incon- 
venience or suffering to the individual ; and, eX' 
cept for the sense of disgust engendered by the 
disfigurement which it causes in the rare case oi 
its atiecting the face, it is not injurious to the 
community. And yet the LXX translators and 
St. Luke must have known of this use of the word 
which they employ as the equivalent of zdreCath. 
On the other hand, the disease now called leprosy 
must have been known in Bible times, and could 
scarcely escape notice. Besides, other diseases of 
the skm did not produce ceremonial uncleanness, 
and this group of scaly eruptions which the Greeks 
called le^ra was not necessarily associated with 
dirt or vice, and could scarcely be singled out from 
allied diseases as divine visitations ; also the 
scaliness which, from the first, is distinctive of 
these, is not mentioned as a specific character. 

The true leprosy has been known in India since 
the days of Atreya, about B.c. 1400 ; and it is said 
to be referred to in J^anese records about oOU 
years later. In the Eg^^ptian papyrus Ebers, 
written in the reign of Amen-hotep I., about B.c. 
1550, there are over a score of prescriptions for an 
apparently intractable disease called utchedu, which 
attacked the head, the limbs, the face, and the 
body generally; which was attended with the 
development of hean-like nodules {hunlmn), o]>ea 
sores, or skin spots, which \vere liable to ulcerate, 
and had to be covered with plasters. The singular 
form of this word wa^ probably khed, and in 
Coptic the derivative chot is used for a swelling, 
and, with the status constructus of the verb er 
prefixed {erchot), it is used for a sore or an ulcer. 
There is little doubt that this disease was leprosy. 
In the Coptic version of Leviticus another cognate 
word is used, ceht, to denote leprosy. 

The first classical reference to the disease is in 
the Frorrhetiea of Hippocrates (ii.), where, after 
referring to lepra, he mentions the Fheenician 
disease as a far more serious malady. There is 
also a reference to leprosy, although not by name, 
in a fragment of Hesiod quoted by Eustathius in 
his Comment, in Odyss, v, p. 1746. Galen men- 
tions it under the name elephantiasis, and says 
that it is common in Alexandria, on account of 
the coarse food of the people. To this also 
Lucretius (vi. 1114) refers — 


usquam/ 

Some have supposed that the \evms of 

iEsehylus {Choephoroi, 281) is leprosy, bub it is 
more probably the scaly psoriasis, as is the same 
word in Eumenides, 754. Themison is said by 
Caelius Aureiianus, iv. 1, to have described it about 
B.C. 100, but his description is lost. The scanti- 
ness of the references in classical literature before 
the beginning of the Christian era support the 
statement of Pliny (xxvi. ), that it was brought into 
Europe from Syria by the army of Fompey (B.c. 
61). Others of the Greek and Latin phykeians 
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of later dat e describe it under the name elephanti- 
asis (Ceisiis ill 25, and Soranus, according to Mar- 
cellas, xix.). Panins iEgineta compares it to 
cancer of the whole body. Aretseus also gives a 
graphic description of its loathsome later stages. 
For an account of the characteristics of the 
advanced stages see Thomson, Land avid Book^ 
ii. 530. 

The iirst biblical reference is in the account of 
the signs given by God to Moses whereby he was to 
prove to Pharaoh his divine commission {Ex 4® J) ; 
but in Ex where his interview with Pharaoh 

is reported, there is no mention of this sign being 
shown. The reason of this omission is not difficult 
to understand. This incident may he the founda- 
tion of Manetho’s story quoted by Josephus (c. Ap, 
i. 31), that Moses was a leper, and -was expelled 
from Heliopolis on this account. Manetho also 
said that the Jews were driven out of Egypt be- 
cause they were afflicted with this disease {ib, 
L 26). 

The second historical mention of it is very 
significant. In Nu 12^® the smiting of Miriam 
with leprosy is recorded. Here we have a graphic 
reference to the eflects of the disease in Aaron’s 
prayer for his sister, wdien he says, ‘ Let her not, 
1 pray thee, be as one dead, of whom the flesh is 
half consumed (eaten away) when he cometh out 
of his mother’s womb’ (v.^^). 

In Lv 13 there are minute instructions given for 
the recognition of these diseases in their early 
stages. Here the name is used with negd pre- 
fixed to indicate that it is regarded as a' ‘stroke 
from God’ (cf. Vulgate rendering of ‘ smitten’ by 
leprosum in Is SS'^). There are here apparently 
seven varieties of the disease to be distinguished. 
(1) se'Hhf LXX a rising of the skin or 
subcutaneous nodule. (2) nn»D sappahath, LXX 
<x7]fiacrlai a scab or cuticular crust, (3) n"jri 5 bahereth, 
LXX TTjXaijyTjfxa, a bright or shining spot. These 
are the earliest appearances, and even at this stage 
the disease is said to exhibit the two distinctive 
features of being really subcuticular, and of turn- 
ing the hairs w-hite. If these diagnostic marks 
are present when the suspect is brought before 
the priest, he is to he pronounced unclean at once ; 
hut if not, he is to he shut up for seven days, and 
then again inspected. Should the disease have 
xmdergoae no change during this period, he is 
again^ to be isolated for another week, and again 
examined, (4) Another form, or perhaps a later 


the tumid spot (v.^®) ; this was to be recognized as 
a sure sign, and the person declared unclean. (5) 
One of the most singular provisions of the law is 
that in referring to the cases in Avhich the 
white efiiorescence becomes universal from head to 
foot ; when this occurs, the person is pronounced 
clean. It is probable that in this case the priest 
was to consider it as a form of psoriasis^ and not 
as a genuine leprosy, which is rarely universal 
until a late stage, and then is not wdiite. If, 
however, any sign of the coexistence of leprous 
ilceration Avith the Avhiteness should appear, he is 
to be declared unclean To provide for the 

case in Avhich this redness or sore is only a 
cemporary pustule, such as often occurs in almost 
any skin disease, the patient is to come again to 
the priest as soon as the sore is healed, when he xs 
again to be pronounced clean (v.^^^*). 

In all these eases the diagnosis in the early 
stages is hetAveen leprosj in which the infiltration 
is dermal and the hairs lose their colour, and 
eczema or in which the swelling is chiefly 

^pxdermal and the hairs do not change. If, during 
the periods of quarantine, the root appears to be 
fading (nns kdhah, KV ‘ dim/ A V ‘ somewhat dark/ 


following LXX d^ai/pct), and not spreading, he is to 
he pronounced clean, and the disease is said to be 
only nn»pp mispahath, a scab, i.e. psoriasis, 
on further inspection it appeared to be spreading. 

(6) Another variety, described in v.^'^, is that 
which attacks the cicatrix of an ulcer or a boil, 

sheMn, in Avhieh there is a white rising, s&Hh 
lebhttndh, that is, a smooth shining spot, red in 
patches; the description seems to indicate some 
one of an obscure group of diseases of the skin, 
called hy various names, cicatricial keloid, scleri- 
asis, etc. Between all these diseases and ieprosj 
there are many points of resemblance, hut there is 
no evidence tliat they are contagious. In doubt- 
ful cases the priest is to require a Aveek’s quaran- 
tine in order to decide whether it is true leprosy 
or only zdrebeth hashshehtn (KV ‘the sear of the 
boil,’ AV ‘a burning boil’), a temporary swelling 
from the irritation of the scar, or else only the 
cicatrix itself (v.“®). A similar form of the disease 
may attack the scar of a burn (v.®^), and is to be 
treated in the same Avay. 

(7) The form of disease affecting the hairy 
scalp (v.®®) is called mthel^ (LXX ^paucr/Aa, AV 
‘a dry seal!’), and is to be diagnosed bjr the 
presence of thin yellow hairs. Every suspicious 
case is to be inspected, and if there be no black 
hair in the spot Avherehy its nature may be tested, 
the person is to be subjected to a Aveek’s quaran- 
tine, after which, if the disease is not spreading, 
all the hair is to be shaven except that on tiie 
scall. If, after another Aveek’s seclusion, the seal! 
still appears to he spreading, he is to he pronounced 
unclean, whether there be yelloAV hair or not. In 
the Tract N eg aim, x. 5, it is directed that two 
hairs should he left in shaving the part, outside 
the margin of the scall, so as to test its sprea.ding. 
Yellow thin hair and yelloAV crusts are character- 
istic oifavus or crusted ringworm, Aviiich is a very 
contagious disease, due to the presence of a fungus, 
Achorion Sckoenleimi, The presence of black hair 
in any diseased patch is usually sufiicient evidence 
that no parasitic fungus is present. 

In v.^^‘ rules are given for the diagnosis of 
behdroth Ubhdnoth, Avhite shining spots on the 
skin,— whether another variety of disease or not it 
ife difficult to say. If these are dim or dull in 
colour, they are only ‘ freckled spots ’ ( AV, ‘ tet- 
ters ’ BV). This eruption, Avhich is called pn^ hohak 
{zahar in Jerus. Targ., LXX dA06s), is probably the 
Xiwpa of the older Greek physicians, the mtiligo of 
Celsus, and does not render the sufferer unclean. 
A common eczematous skin disease is called in 
some places in Arabia by this name still ; see 
Forskal’s note to Hiebuhr’s Arabia, 1774, 119. 
According to Minch, a form of mtiligo is prevalent 
among the Saits of Turkestan and is called by 
them pyez. Those afflicted with it are segregated 
from the community along with the lepers, as it 
is regarded as contagious. Baldness and forehead 
baldness are distinguished from leprosy in vv/®-‘n^ 
unless they are complicated by the other signs 
of leprosy, in which case the man is to be pro- 
nounced utterly unclean, as the plague is in the 


The Babbinic comments on these regulations in 
Negaivn, Siphra, and Mechilta are very prolix, and 
add nothing to our real knoAvledge of the disease. 
E. Chanina recognizes 16 kinds ; E. Dosa, 32 ; and 
Akiba, 72. In Jalkut on Job 28-® man is said to 
be made up half of water and half of blood ; if he 
sin, this balance is disturbed, — either the Avater 
becomes excessive and he is dropsical, or the blood 
increases and he becomes leprous. Many of the 
later commentators, medical and otherwise, ai*e 
not much better. See Mason Good, Study oj 
Medicine, iv. 

For those pronounced unclean there 
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further seclusion but' they are to be excluded 
from the community, to li¥e outside the towns, 
with rent clothes (in the.case of menj^ women ’were 
not to rend their garments, Sota ii. 8), and the 
hair of their head going loose. They are directed 
.to cover their upper lip, and to cry ‘ unclean.’ This 
.exclusion is represented as put in practice when 
the tabernacle was constructed (Nu 5^ P), and 
Miriam was one of those temporarily shut out 
in the early days of the law (Nu 12^^ JE). The 
Beuteronomic code refers to these laws (Bt 24®). 
The iour lepers of 2 K 7® were thus outside Samaria 
even during the siege. According to Negaim xii. 
IT if lepers entered into a house, they rendered it 
unclean (see also Kelim i. 4) ; or, if under a tree, 
they defiled any one passing beneath its shade. 
As they could not enter a walled town, they were 
excluded from synagogue services there; but in 
uri walled towns there was often a place set apart 
for them in the synagogue, into which they could 
enter before the rest of the congregation ; but they 
could not leave until every one else iiad departed. 
Any transgression of these mles was punished by 
40 stripes (see Otho, Lex, Mabbin, 324). 

The Jews regarded leprosy as a contagious 
disease, and recent investigations have confirmed 
this opinion, although it is not communicated very 
easily, and seems to have a long incubation period. 
It is produced by a specific schizomycetous fungus, 
Baeillus discovered by Hansen in 1871, 

which is of very minute size. These organisms re- 
tain their vitality for a long time. Kfibner found 
them living in a piece of leprous tissue that had 
lain forgotten, wrapped in a piece of paper, for 
ten years. It is a peculiarly human parasite, the 
result of many experiments showing that it is not 
communicable to animals by inoculation. The 
bacillus has been found, though sparingly, in the 
earth of a pathway frequented by lepers at the 
Almora Asylum. Cases like that of Bamien show 
that it is communicable to healthy persons. For 
other instances see Abraham in Allhutt’s System 
of Medicine^ ii. 41. It is interesting to note that 
Calmet long ago arui^posed leprosy to be due to 
organisms, which he describes as animalculae that 
eat the skin from within {Comm, on Zevit,), 

It was probably a fairly common disease among 
the Jews (Lk 4^^), although not many cases are 
mentioned ; but there are more references to it 
than to any other ailment. It has been supposed, 
though without any reason, that the kiln-work in ^ 
Egypt fostered it in the days before the Exodus, j 
Buxtorf, however, says it is not as common among | 
the Jews as among other peoples, and ascribes | 
this to their separateness, and to their abstinence j 
especially from swine’s fiesh (see Tacitus, Hist, [ 
V. 4). In the NT there are records of only twelve 
cases : the ten lepers in Lk 17^®, the leper in Mt 8^ , 
w^hom our Lord touched (cf. Mk 1^, Lk 5^^), and 
Simon the leper (Mt26®, Mk 14®); but these are 
only specially selected cases, for He commanded 
His disci]iles to cleanse the lepers (Mt 10®; see 
also Mt 11® and Lk 7'-^). 

The course of the disease is slow, especially in 
the early stag^^s; there are cases on reeora of 
persons who lived st/B lepers for 40 years. Observa- 
tions in Trinidad gave an average of nearly 9 
years as the duration of the disease (Beavan Bake). 
Accordirjir to Banielssen. in Norw^ay, and Carter, 
in Bombay, the average duration of life in the 
nodular form is about 9 years, and in the form 
which affects the nerves and causes anaesthesia 
(the commonest form in the East) it is 18| years. 
Onres are rare; the official report for Norway 
gives 38 cures during the period 188i“85 (the total 
number of lepers there in 1892 was 500), Simon 
the leper may have been one of those cured by 
Christ (for traditions see Ambrose, Comm, on Lh % ; 
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Theophylact, in Mt 26 ; Niccphorus, ME L 27). In, 
the early stages there are often fe’w .symptoms and 
little discomfort, and sometimes Hhe .eruption 
may vanish altogether, giving rise to . illusory 
hopes of cure ’ (Abraham). . It is therefore easy ,to 
understand^ ho^v a great general like Naaman 
might retain his office although a leper (2 K 5^}. 
(See in this connexion Jos. Ant, ill. xi. 4). . King 
Robert the Bruce, wdio according to Ker (ii. 357) 
died of this disease, was apparently suffering 
from it when he held the Parliament at Cambus- 
kenneth, and organized his last invasion of Eng- 
I land. According to a doubtful tradition the 
emperor Constantine was a leper ; see Zonaras, 

I Annates^ xiii. c. 3. 

I ^ The sudden infliction of lepro.sy as a divine 
judgment is recorded not only in the case of 
i Miriam, but also in that of (leliazi (2 K 5-'^), which 
! could not be due to infection, although it is ealleif 
I the leprosy of Naaman, as in all known instances 
: the incubation period is much longer. There is 

1 also the example of Uzziah (2 K 15®, 2 Ch 26^). 

Of him it is said that he lived in a heth 

hahophshtth, LXX oIkos air<povcr(i}$ (or a^<povorib&f or 
a^(l>ov(n(bv), ‘a several house’ or (RYm) ‘a lazar 
house.’ According to Jos. Ant. ix. x. 4, this judg- 
ment was accompanied by an earthquake (see Zee 
14“^- ®). This author also states that, being a leper, 
Uzziah was buried in his owti garden ; but another 
account is given in Ch. Herodotus says that the 
Persians believed that a man was afflicted with lep- 
rosy for having committed some offence against the 
sun ; that every stranger who had the disease was 
driven out of the country; and that they even 
destroyed white pigeons, thinking them to be 
leprous (i. 138). For other references to leprosy as 
a judgment see Erachin 16 ; Baba Bafhra 10. 4 5 
Midrash Bahha on Lv 14, etc. Chrysostom says, 
however, that in his day lepers were not excluded 
from the cities ( Vidi Dominum, etc. iv. ). 

The heredity of leprosy was generally believed 
in by the Jews; it is referred to in the curse on 
Joab (2 S 3^®), and in the punishment of Gehazi 
(2 K 5‘^). The Leprosy Commission in India could 
discover a history of heredity only in 5 per cent. ; 
and of the 108 cases in the Tarn Taran Asylum 
only 16 had a leprous parent or grandparent.* No 
treatment is referred to in the Bible ; the w^ashing 
of Naaman was a trial of faith, not a remedy (in 
connexion with Ms speech about Abana and 
Pharpar see Strabo, viii. 3. § 19, concerning the 
river Alpheus). Jehoram, from his ejaculation in 

2 K 5T evidently thought leprosy beyond human 
skill to cure. 

The date of the spread of the malady to Western 
Europe is xinknown, but it was in Britain before 
the first Crusade, as the leper house at Canterbury 
was founded in 1096, the year of the starting of 
the Crusade. Between that date and the buil<iing 
of the last in 1472, one hundred and twelve such 
asylums were set apart for lepers in England. In 
early Christian times there were special rules for 
lepers. The Council of Ancyra (314) excluded them 
from the churches, and ordered them to remain out- 
side with demoniacs and those guilty of unnatural 
crimes, all of whom were called hiemantes 
li€Pot) on this account (Martene, Coll, Ampliss, vii. 
p. 1365). It is supi)osed that the small skew window 
often seen in old chui'ches, and commanding a view 
of bhe altar, was for the purpose of allowingThe 
hiemantes to see the mass, hence these squints 
are often called leper windoios or hagioscopes. The 
Third Council of Orleans forbade lepers to wander 
from one diocese to another ; and Gregory ii., in his 
letter to Boniface in A.B. 715, directed the adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist to them by themselves. 
The bishops were also ordered to supply them with 
food and raiment, out of the Church fund». 
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There is bo reference in the Bible to leprosjr as a 
type.of sin ; the nearest approach, to this is in Ps 
51^, where the reference is to the ceremonial 
cleansing of the, leper. Among the. Fathers, also, 
there are few who take note of a similitude so 
familiar in modern homiletics. ^ Origen {Eom, vii. 
in Nu) speaks of heretics outside the Church as 
inudng leprosy of mind ; and Chrysostom {Horn. iv. 
ill Ti 2) is one of the earliest writers who directly 
compares the defilement of sin to leprosy. ^ The 
one part, indeed, of the Levitical law which is 
most often noticed, is the ^ cleanness of the man 
who is all leprous, and this is used to illustrate the 
most diverse lessons by Tertuilian (de Pudicitia, 
XX.), Theodoret {Qucestiones in Lv 13), and Origen 
{inZevit viii. 231). In one of the epistles doubt- 
fully attributed to Jerome, he treats of the various 
kinds of leprosy {Pp, xxxiv.). Leprosy was most 
commonly regarded as a type of heresy rather 
than of other sin (Kiipertus Tuitiensis, p. 271 ; 
Bede, in ioco, ‘ Lepra doctrina falsa est ’ ; see also 
Kabanus Maums, a.-y. ‘Leprab- 

When a leper became cured of his plague, he 
did not resume his place in the commimity until 
he had been ceremonially cleansed. The priest 
went outside the city to look on him, and if he saw 
that he was healed (1) he commanded that two 
living clean birds be brought, with a rod of cedar 
wood (probably juniper, the wood of Juniperus 
oxycedrus supposed to be incapable of decaying) 
a cubit long {Neg» 14. 6), scarlet (wool), and 
hyssop (‘the humfilest plant for a disease gener- 
ated by pride,’ Midrash Eahha, Koheleth 10. 4). 
One bird was to be killed, in an earthen vessel, 
over running water — that is, water from a run- 
ning stream is to be put into the earthen vessel to 
keep the blood liquid, and as a type of purifica- 
tion. The living bird and the cedar, to which the 
hyssop was to be tied with the scarlet woollen 
hand, are to be dipped in the blood, and the leper 
is to be sprinkled therewith seven times. Some 
have supposed that, as ‘ the blood is the life,’ this 
signifies the imparting of a new life to one who 
has, ceremonially, been dead. He is then declared 
clean, and therefore permitted to come into the 
city ; and the living bird is set free in the open 
country*— a symbol of the carrying away of the evil 
(see Frazer, Qroldm Bough, ii. 151). (2) The leper 
is then to wash his clothes, shave off all his hair, 
and bathe; but must stay outside his house for 7 
days ; he then repeats the ablutions and shaving, 
and (3) on the 8th day makes his final offering at 
the temple. This consists (a) of a guilt-offering 
of a he-lamb, which with a log (about 3 gills) of 
olive oil was to be waved before the Lord, and the 
lamb was to be killed. The priest was then to 
take some of its blood, and to touch with it the 
right ear, the right thumb, and the right great toe 
of the cleansed man ; the priest was then to pour 
the consecrated oil into the palm of his left hand, 
and, dipping his right forefinger in it, he was to 
sprinkle some of it seven times before the Lord, 
and then to touch with it the places upon which 
the blood of the guilt-offering had been put, and the 
rest of the oil was to be poured on the leper’s heai 
This offering was a reparation to God for the loss 
of service during the time of his seclusion— the 
blood and oil typifying atonement and reconsecra- 
tion. (5) A second he-lamb was to be offered as a 
sin-offering, as an atonement for sin on his re- 
admission into the congregation, and afterwards 
(c) a ewe-Iamh was to be offered as a burnt-offer- 
ing, and ^ths of an ephah (about 7J quarts) of 
flour as a meal-offering. During these ceremonies 
the man stood in the Nieanor gate between the 
Comrt of the women and the Court of Israel, into 
which he was not free to enter until the purifica- 
tion was accomplished. A poor man was allowed < 


to substitute two doves for the second pair of 
lambs, one for the sin-offering and one for the 
burnt-offering, and needed only to bring i^^th of an 
ephah of flour for the meal-offering (Lv 14^’®^). 

In mediseval times a man who was a leper was 
formally excluded- from the Church by a funeral 
mass, in which earth was thrown on his feet as a 
sign of , symbolic burial, the priest saying ‘sis 
mortuus mundo, vivens iterum Deo.® The leper 
then laid aside his garments in the church and put 
on a Hack habit. An account of the r,ituals ob- 
served in connexion with lepers is given b}' 
Martene [de Bit, Antiq. iii. 10). The ceremonies 
for the readmission of those healed were similar 
to the penitential and reconciliation ceremonies 
ioY the othei hiemantes. 

Opinions are divided as to the nature of - Job’s, 
disease. The Talmudists called it ^alcok or scratch 
ing leprosy {Baba Kamma 80^). From the descrip- 
tion of the symptoms (2'^^*) and of his isolation 
(1914-21)^ it has been supposed to be some form of 
leprosy* (see Medicine). For older opinions on 
the subject see Wedel, de Morho Hiobi, Jena, 1687. 

Leprosy in Garments.—In Lv 13^^^- is a descrip- 
tion of certain reddish or greenish discolorations 
in garments, woollen, linen, or leathern, which are 
called zdraath mam^ereth (v.®^), a fretting leprosy, 
eating a hole in a garment. It is probably tiie 
effect of a fungus or mildew, said, but with slight 
evidence, to he from the use of the wool of dead or 
diseased sheep (Miohaelis, Com. on Laws of Moses, 
iii. 290), or from the skin of a diseased animal ; but 
this would not account for its attacking linen. 
Whether it is due to a specific parasite (as Form- 
eteoher mp^o^edi, Isr.desmunzehntenJahrhunderts, 
1847, No. 32) or not is uncertain, hut this is im- 
probable. If after a week’s seclusion the stain 
spreads, the garment is pronounced unclean, and is 
to be burnt. If it have not spread, the fabric is to 
be washed and shut up for seven days more, when, 
if it remain unchanged, it is to be burnt ; but if it 
fade after washing, the spot is to be torn out and 
burnt, and the rest of the |^arment is to be washed 
and pronounced clean. Where garments are worn 
for a long time, as they often are in the East, 
fungus growths are not unlikely to occur. It has 
been supposed that the ‘ garment spotted by the 
flesh’ of Jude 28 refers to this; perhaps also there 
is a reference in Job and 30^®. 

Leprosy In the House* — Certain discoloured 
patches on the inner walls of a house are said to be 
leprous (Lv 14®^®*), These are described as hollow 
strakes, shelf ddrilroth, that is, depressed spots, 
coloured greenish or reddish. When discovered, 
the occupant is to empty the house, lest, if pro- 
nounced unclean, all in the house be defiled. The 

E riest is then called to inspect, and he shuts up the 
ouse for a week. If it spread in this time, the 
stones are to betaken out and cast into an unclean 
place; the plaster is to he scraped off the walls, 
and the house re-plastered. If no return take 

E lace, the house is clean ; but if it recur, the whole 
ouse is to he destroyed. Before the cleansed 
house is inhabited, a cleansing ceremony similar to 
the first part of the cleansing ceremony of the 
leper is to he performed. It is probable that this 
disease is the formation of a nocculent mass of 
calcium nitrate, such as often takes place when 
the gases set free from decaying animal matter 
act on the lime of plaster, and is sometimes 
called mural salt. This, with an accompaniment 
of mould or other hyphoinycetous fungus, produces 
an appearance like that described (see Blechrodt, 
Theoret. • Pratt. Abhandl. uber die Ursachen der 
Peuchtigkeit in^ Gebauden, Weimar, 1889, 45). 
Jerome spiritualizes this plague, ‘ Arbitror cum in 

* So Davidson, Dillmann, and most modern commentators ; 
of. m 2S27. 
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pariexibiis domus lepra, esse referatnr, hsereticam 
periidiaiii notari^ (^^ 5 , xxxiv.). 

Literature. — ^The Mbliography of leprosy is immense, but 
most of the older treatises are of little value. The best are 
Barthoilnus, cle MorMs BibliciB, Hafnias, 1671 ; also the treatises 
of Dorndorf (Zurich, 1728), Withof (Duisburg, 1758), Eschenbach 
(Eostock, 1774), Chamseru {Mim. de la societd d'dmulation^ 
Paris, 1810, iii. 335), Jahn (Biblische Arohdologie^ Wien, 1818, 
ii, 355), Zensler (Gesohichte des abendldndisohen Aussatzes). 

For the modem literature the most useful works are Abraham, 
In Allbutt’s System of Medicine^ ii. 41 ; Report of the L^rosy 
Commission to India, London, 1893 ; also llepm't of the Corn.- 
inission to the Cape of Good Hope, 1894-95 ; Hillis, Leprosy in 
Rritish Guiana, 1881; Carter, Leprosy and Elephantiasis, 
1874 ; Bake, Reports of the Trinidad Asylum, 1889-1893; 
Danielssen and Boeck, TraiU de la Sp&dalskhed, Paris, 1898 ; 
Minch, Prokaza na Tuge Rossii, Kiev, 1889; Fox and Par- 
quhar, Endemio Skin Diseases of India, London, 1876; Wolters 
in Centralbiatt f'iir Bakteriologie, xiii. 1893; Simpson, Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal, 1841-42, vols. Ivi., Ivii. ; Thin, Leprosy, 
London, 1893 ; J. R. Bennett, Diseases of the Bible, 1887. For 
an account of the Knights of St. Lazarus, who had always a 
leper for their Grand Master, see Hdlyot, Ordres Monast. 1721 ; 
Mochsen, de med. equit dignit. omat. p. 56. 

On the Levitical prescriptions regarding leprosy, see, above 
all, Dillmann-Ryssel, Ex-Lv, p. 553 ff., where further refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject will be found. 

A. Macalistee. 

LESHEM (D§»^).— A form, occurring only in Jos 
1947 of the name Laish (which see). Wellh. {de 
Gentibiis, etc. 47) emends which is admitted 
by Dillm. to have been ‘perhaps’ the original 
pronunciation. 

IjESSAU (A Aeffjaod, Ae€(rao6 ). — A village 

(/ccijUT?) where an encounter took place between the 
Jews and Nicanor, 2 Mac The site is un- 

known, and the text is uncertain. Dessau of AV 
may be due to the frequent interchange of A and 
A in uncial Greek, or (as Ewaid conjectured) it may 
be another form of Adasa (cf. 1 ]\Iac 7^^^). 

LET.-— There are two Anglo-Saxon verbs some- 
what alike in spelling but directly opposite in 
meaning, Imtan to permit, and lettan to hinder, 
lu middle English Icetcm became Uten, and lettan 
became letten, and they were still distinguishable. 
The double t was kept by careful writers in the 
verb meaning ‘ to hinder,’ or the subst. meaning 
* hindrance,’ as by Milton in Arcopagitica (Hales ed. 
p. 57, 1. 1 ), ‘ evil! hath abounded in the Church by 
this lett of licencing.’ But when it was dropped 
there was no way, except by the general sense of 
the passage, of distinguishing two words whose 
meanings were so different that a mistake was 
equivalent to the insertion or omission of a not. 
In AV the verb occurs six times with the sense 
of ‘hinder,’ and is always spelt in the ed. of 
1611 W’ith one i, Ex S'* ‘Wherefore do ye, Moses 
and Aaron, let the people from their works?’ 

KV ‘loose’); ISiu 22 ^® *Be not thou 
letted from coming unto me’ (text, ‘Let nothing 
hinder thee *) ; Is 43**^ ‘ I will work, and who 
shall let it?’ (n| 2 'ri:, AYm ‘shall turn it back,’ 
IlYm ‘reverse it’); ^Vis 7^- ‘an understanding 
spirit . . . which cannot be letted ’ [dKibXirrov, BY 
‘ unhindered ’) ; Ro ‘ oftentimes I purposed to 
come unto you, (but was let hitherto)’ {eKofkOdrjVy 
‘ was hindered ’) ; 2 Th 2’' ‘ only he who now 
letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way ’ 
(6 /carexwj'# RY ‘ one that restraineth ’). The verb 
occurs also in Pr. Bk,, Collect for 4th Sun. in 
Advent, ‘we are sore let and hindered in running 
the race that is set before us.’ In the Pr. Bk. of 
1552, 1559, and 1604 (Communion), we read, ‘It is 
an easy matter for a man to say, I \vill not com- 
municate, because I am otherwise letted with 
worldly business ’ ; but in 1662 ‘ letted ’ was 
changed into ‘hindered.’ Examples from the 
earlier versitms which have been changed in AY 
are Job Cov. ‘Yet they of myne owne lions- 
holde saye : wdio shai let us, to have cure bely ful 
of his flesh?’ 1 P JP Tind. ‘that youre prayers bd 


not let.’ Cranmer is fond of the 'word, frequently 
using it along with one or more synonyms,^ as: 
I Works, i. 82, ‘ she wrote letters to the Pope, calling 
! upon him in God’s behalf to stop and let the said 
marriage ’ ; p. 85, ‘ do not interrupt, let, or hinder 
the said Bavid.’ 

As a subst. ‘let’ is found in AV only in the 
heading to Bt 15, ‘ It must be no let of lending or 
giving.’ It occurs occasionally in Pr. Bk. In 
the Preface to the Scotch Liturgy of 1637 we read, 

‘ After many lets and hindrances*, the same cometh 
now to be published, to the good, we trust, of ail 
God’s people, and the increase of true piety, and 
sincere devotion amongst them.’ ‘ In all our pro- 
mises,’ says Tindale (Expos, p. 57), ‘it is to be 
added. If God will, and If there be no lawful let.’ 

J. Hastings. 

^ LETHECH occurs in AYm and RVm of Hos P 
instead of ‘ an half homer ’ which is read in the 
text of both AY and RY. Both the original read- 
ing of the passage and the capacity of the measure 
(?), called letheck, are uncertain. For the MT 
the LXX reads otvov, ‘a skin of 

wine,’ which may or may not imply that a different 
Heb. text from the present lay before the Greek 
translator (see Nowack, ad loc.). According to 
Jewish tradition, the lethech=i homer —i bushels. 
See art. Weights and Measures. It has been 
computed that the whole amount of grain here 
mentioned would have been equal in value to 15 
shekels of silver, so that the price paid by Hosea in 
money and kind together -vvouid be 30 shekels. 
He thus re-acquired his wife for the cost of a slave 
(cf. Ex 21 ^ 2 ). J. A. Seleie. 

LETTER.— See Epistle. 

LETUSHIM AoTowieW and LEUMMIM 

(d’?xV, Aow/i(t)eiA‘)-— Sons of Dedan, Gn 25®. The 
MT gives the names of Bedan’s sons as Ashurim, 
Letushim, and Leummim ; but the LXX prefixes 
to this list Raguel CPayoidjX) and Nabdeel (Ha^dehX), 
The three given by the MT are pointed as plurals, 
and hence were regarded by some ancient inter- 
preters as descriptive epithets (so Targ, Oak.); 
and the third of the names, Leummim ( ‘ nations ’ 
in Heb.), lends itself w^ell to that explanation ; 
some races which the ethnologist chose to classify 
among Bedanites may have been known as 
‘nations’ or ‘hordes,’ just as the Berbers are 
called by the Arabs JEahaHl or ‘ tribes,’ and their 
language Kahili, For Letushim the Rabbis (Rashi, 
ad loc,) suggest an etymology from the Hebrew 
verb rim meaning ‘scattered’; they can indeed 
point with justice to the interchange of h and 5 
at the beginning of words, but this explanation 
does not seem satisfactory. The apparent con- 
nexion of this word with the verb ri*d? ‘ to sharpen ’ 
is rather in favour of the view (taken by Steiner 
in SchenkeTs Bibel-Lexicon) that the words repre- 
sent names of trades; and such a classification 
would bear a curious likeness to that of the S. 
Arabian Farias, some of whom are called ^d^ilc, 
^weavers/ etc. (Maltzan, Meisen in A^'ahien, i. 
190, 191). The greater number of authorities, 
however, regard these words as proper names, and 
Letushim has been compared with of some 
Nabataean inscriptions (Ley, ZD MG xiv. 403, 404), 
while a name resembling Leummim has been found 
in a Sabsean inscription {Oxf, Seh, Lex,), If they 
are personal names, the final a could be more 
easily explained from Sab^ean than from. Nabataean. 
Glaser {Hkizze, ii. 461) thinks the home of the 
tribes thus designated is to be sought iis the 
Sinaitio peninsula, but he throws no new light 
on the name. B. S. Margoliouth. 

■ LEVI LXX Aeu(€)£(i')).-Son of Jacob and 
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Leali. The meaning and deriva.t!oii of the name are 
uncertain. {!) In G-n 29^^ (J) Levi is interpreted as 
joined^ i.e. hiis])a.ud to ’vinfe ; the root lavah is used 
with this meaning in the reflexive conjugation 
(I?^iphai), Is 56®' % Ps 83® : in Arab, it = ‘ turn, bend.’ 
In Nu (F) there is a word-play ; the tribe of 
Levi is joined to, riUendant on, Aaron. After the 
establisfiinentof the Levites as subordinate temple 
ministers, this meaning was read into their name ; 
it does not, of course, represent an etymology in 
the strict sense. (2) Lagarde, Onentalia ii. 20, 
Mittheilungen i. 54 ff., explains Levites as those 
who attached themselves to, accompanied, the Israel- 
ites at the Exodus from Egypt ; like Moses, they 
were Egyptians. The name might also mean 
those Avho were attached to the ark. Thus Levi 
Is not a name like the names of the other patri- 
archs, but an ad jective ; and it need not have borne 
the same meaning in the time of Ezra as in the 
time of Solomon or Moses. (3) Baudissin, Gesch. 
AT Priesterthnnis 72 n.^, finds in the name an 
original abstract meaning, lev- * following, escort,’ 
from which the adj. levi was formed, in the sense 
of one who escorted the ark. The name was thus 
first given to the tribe of priestly servants, and 
from them to the ancestor of the tribe. Against 
these views see Kautzsch, SK, 1890, 771 f., who 
points out that the manner in which Levi is con- 
nected Avith Simeon by a merely genealogical and 
political relationship, such as exists in the case of 
the other sons of Jacob, makes it impossible to 
see in Levi the special character which the above 
views presuppose. The name of the tribe Avas not 
derived from the name of any official function; 
the escort of the ark Avas not the prerogative of 
the Levites only, for in the older narratives it is 
the priests avIio have this ch arge. Similarly, S tade, 
ZATWi, 1881, 112-116, insists, A\dth reason, that 
no difierent origin can be allowed to Levi than is 
given to the other patriarchs. Against deriving 
from lavah, he urges the form of the noun Avith 
e, and the fact that in early times Levi Avas a 
purely secular tribe, Gn 49®“^. (4) Homniel, Auf» 
sdtze w. Ahhandhmgen 30 f., Sud-^Arab, Chrestom, 
127, AHT 278 f., connects levi Avith lavi'u (fern. 
lavi^ at) priest, on the Minsean inscriptions from 
el-Ola, N. of Medina; and Mordtmann, Beitrdge 
z. mindischen Eplgraphik, 1897, 43, ami Sayce, 
Earlg Hist, of the Hebs, 1897, 80, agree Avdth liim. 
The usage of the Avord in these inscriptions a priest 
of Wadd,’ * his priestess’) is, however, A^ery difierent 
from the usage of Levi in the OT. Such an ex- 
pression as ‘ a Levite of J" ’ is never found ; and 
the primary meaning of Levite is not * priest,’ but 
‘ a member of the tribe of Levi.’ (5) Weilhausen, 
Prolegomena^ 146, proposes an etymology which 
has been Avidely accepted, and may be considered 
the most plausible yet put forward : Levi is simply 
a gentilic form of his mother’s name, Leah = ‘Avild 
cow’ (Arab. Mat), So Stade, ZATW L 

112-116, GVIi, 146, 152 f. ; Gray, Hehr, Pr, Names 
96, etc. Nbideke on theAAffiole accepts this, though 
not without hesitation, ZBMG xl. 1886, 167.’^ 
Robertson Smith, who maintains that Hhe inost 
ancient division of the Israelites is between Rachel 
and^ Leah,’ both animal names, detects in this 
family history the presence of the matriarchal 
system of reckoning descent, and the custom of 
calling tribes after the names of animals (totemism); 
Kinship and Marriage 30, 195, 219 i, 257. (6) Two 
other etymologies may be mentioned. Wellhauseh, 
SMzzen u, Vorarbevten ML 114 n, [the note is 
omitted in the second edition (1897), p. 119], alludes 
to the ancient Arabic custom of consuming the flesh 

* Of the sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of Levi, almost 
hall have names with this gentilic ending, e.g. Merari, Hahli, 


■ of a sacrifice at a family meal. A portion of ^tlie 
flesh Avas set. aside for a guest Avlioni it Avas desired 
to treat with special honour (cf. 1 S 9“®), and called 
the lavijja (Agh. vii, 76. 6). The larijja Avould be 
the priests’ portion ; hence possibly the origin of 
the name Levi. In this connexion Ave can hardly 
fail to remember the Mintean = ‘ priest.’ 

G. H, SkipAAitli, in the JQH xi. 1899, 264, ingeni- 
ously connects levi Avith leviathan, the root in>ra.h 
describing the coils of the serpent. This suggests 
that Levi derived his name from a serpent-god, and 
may explain AV'^hy the Levite Moses selected the 
brazen serpent, Nehushtan, as an emblem of the 
God of Israel ! 

Early history of Levi. — An incident in the early 
history of LeAU is preserA’’ed in Gn 34. The young 
Canaanite chief, Shechem, had conceived a passion 
' for Dinah, the sister of Simeon and Lcau, and had 
‘ humbled ’ her, to the indignation of the sons of 
Jacob (vv,^’^'®®-*®* ‘^). The two brothers undertook 
to avenge the outrage themselves ; they assassin- 
ated Shechem, and carried ofi* Dinah out of his 
house (w. 2®*^'^®). That the action of Simeon and 
Levi was treacherous and savage is implied in J, 
the earlier of the two documents Avhich are com- 
bined in Gn 34. Shechem had accepted the terms 
imposed upon him by the father and brethren of 
the damsel (vv,^^* ^ 2 . What the terms were is 
not stated ; possibly the circumcision of the bride- 
groom before marriage (Weilhausen, Proleg. ^ 355 n.. 
Composition^ 319: cf. Ex 4-*^““®, and Robertson 
Smith, ES 310), or the gi'ant of a piece of territory 
to Jacob near Shechem (Cornili, ZATW, 1891, 12, 
cf. Gn 37^-^^’*). Whatever the agreement Avas, 
Simeon and Levi Auolated it, and acted independ- 
ently of their brethren, who took no part in the 
deed of Auolence, and of their father, Avho bitterly 
resented it. We may notice tliat Jacob’s reproof 
is prompted by instincts of self-preservation, and 
not by moral displeasure. The two brothers, how- 
eA’'er, take up a moral ground in their retort, eA'i- 
dently with the sympathy of the narrator (34®®* ®^).* 

The story may be understood to describe an 
episode in the early struggles of Israel in Canaan 
after the Exodus. The attachment of Shechem, 
son of Hamor, to Dinah, daughter of Jacob, Avill 
then represent an alliance between a branch of the 
Israelite family and the city of Shechem ; and the 
action of Simeon and Levi may be interpreted 
either as an attempt to seize by force this important 
city for themselves, or as a bioAv struck to free the 
Israelite element in the city from the danger of 
being sAA’allowed up by the Canaanite majority. 
Whatever the motive may have been, the tradition 
is clear that there was treachery and violence on 
the Israelite side, and that in consequence Simeon 
and Levi received a repulse from Avhich they never 
recovered. Simeon became merged in Jiidah, with 
undefined possessions on the S. frontier (cl Jos 
19^'® with ^‘^), though the tribe does not seem 
to have been so completely shattered as Levi 
(Jg P*^^); while Levi also found shelter in Jxidali, 
but for the most part became a homeless wanderer 
in the territory of the other tribes. 

This is the state of things implied in Gn 40®*^ 
will divide them in Jacob, and scatter them in 

* The above follows the earlier narrative, J. In the other 
account, by some assigned to E (Wellh., Oornill, Holzinger), by 
I others to P (Dillmann, Driver P possibly based on E, Bail ps), 
Hamor, on behalf of his son, negotiates a §:eneral marriage 
alliance, vv.S.9 ; the circumcision of all males is stipulated and 
accepted as the condition, w. 20-24a, and all the sons of 
Jacob wreak their vengeance with wholesale slaughter vv.ssac, 
27-28 (cf. the later narrath^es of the conquest of Oanaan). Per- 
haps the vengeance was ascribed to ail Israel because of the 
later feeling about mixed marriages, cf. Nu (P), Eaar 

912 10 . If this narrative belongs to E, an editor of the school 
of P(w.l5b.s2b.24) lias worked over the whole after the com- 
bination of J and E. See especially on this ch. Euenen, TTi'^ 
xiv. 2&7==.Gesammelte Abhandlungen vi. ; Weilhausen, Com- 
position 312-319 ; Oornilh ZATW, 1891, 1-15. 
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j, Israsl.’ The verses express^ in the lan^age of 
I vigorons deniiEdation, the ■ popular verdict 'upon 
I the offending tribes. It must have taken shape 
not long after the deed was done ; and as the inci- 
dent of Gn 34 belongs most prohahiy to the early 
days of the conquest of Canaan, this will agree 
very well with the date generally accepted for the 
B Jessing of J acob, the ^i^eriod of the J udges, Samuel, 
and I)a.%dd. Neither Simeon nor Levi is mentioned 
in the Song of Deborah, Jg 5. 

Levi and ' the ■ Priesthood. — The next important 
' eddence for the early liistory of Levi is furnished 
by Jg 17 and 18, a most' ancient document. Here, 
for the first time, the Levite is a priest. The follow- 
ing facts are to be gleaned from these chapters. 

(I) The Levite comes from Judah, the headquarters 
of the tribe, Jg 17’’®. Both in these ehs. and in 
19^* the Levites are connected mth Judah ; two 
ol them come from Bethlehem 17'^*®.* We can 
detect traces of this connexion in the names of 
some Leviticai families, such as Libni, Hebroni, 
Biorhit 

(2) But if the Levites had found a home in 
J udali, their dispersion had already begun ; the 
pressure of circumstances was driving them to seek 
a maintenance where they could find one, Jg 17®* 

(3) At this period any one might become a priest. 

Micali could consecrate one of his sons to the priest- 
hood, 17®. But if a Levite could be found, he was 
much preferred, as being specially qualified for the 
office, Jg 17^®*^® 18^®. The Levite. ministered in 
any private or local sanctuary where his services 
were paid for, Jg 17^- ^*^* His special skill 

lay^ in consulting and interpreting the sacred oracle 
(18®^*), and in conducting the ritual of the ephod, 
teraphim, and graven or molten image (17® 18^®* 

i (4) Two points about the family of the Levite 
j (or Levites) in this story call for special notice, 
i In IT it is said that ‘ the young man ’ was ‘ of the 
I family of Judah ’ ; in 18®® that the Levite Jonathan 
I was a grandson of Moses. The former of these 
! statements raises a difficulty : how could a Levite 
j be described as belonging to the family of Judah ? 

I It has been suggested (Wellhausen, Moore) that 
i * Levite ' here denotes the office, not the race ; the 
I point of importance in early times being not the ' 
; pedigree but the art of the priest. If this could 
be established, the difficulty is disposed of. But , 
it is hard to believe that at this early period, 
which cannot he far removed from the date to 
which Gn 34 and 49®’*^ belong, the Levites as a tribe 
had disappeared, and that their name had been 
given to a priestly caste which was open to the 
member of any tribe who might care to enter it 
(see Wellhausen, Proleg. ^ 146 ; liommel, ART 268). 
No satisfactory explanation has been given of the 
words * of the family of Judah ’ as they stand. 
They seem to be omitted by LXX B, and are treated 
by Kuenen and Kautzsch {Reil* Schr.) as a gloss ; 
but a scribe would hardly invent such a statement 
about a Levite. Budde, Richter 116, suggests 
(after Studer) that the words have been altered 
out of respect for Moses, J and that the original 
reading was ‘ of the family of Levi,’ or ‘ of the 
family of Moses.’ For want of any better explana- 
tion, tills correction may be provisionally accepted, i 
At the close of the story (IS®®) it is stated that i 
* Two narratwes are interwoven in ch. 17. According to one j 
there is a young Levite (njiSn) residing in Micah’s neighbourhood* j 
whom Micah treat® as a son, consecrates and makes his priest i 
(w.7- nb,i2a). other narrative tells how a Levite ; 

from Bethlehem comes, in the course of his wanderings, to 
Micah*s house, and is hired by him as his priest (vv.S'iOa. I2b. IS). 

t Wellhausen, Jsr. u. Jud. Gesehichte^ 191 n, Korah (^giorab) 
seems to have been originally a clan of Judah, 1 Ch 2^. 

I The same motive, to avoid connecting the priest of i 
with Moses, instigated the Jevnsh correction of Moses into 
Manasseh in 183*^. Perhaps this is the reason why LXX B omits 
the words here. 


Alicah’s Levite, Avho had been ^kidnapped by^ the-' 
Danites, became the founder of a line of priests 
who ministered at the chief' /sanctuary of , Dan' 
until the exile of the ten tribes in 722, or of 'the 
N. tribes in 734 (2 K 15®®). Jonathan’s priesthood' 
was therefore hereditary,* and, what is more, Ms 
descent is traced back through Gershom to Moses.'' 
It is probable that we have here a clue to the 
obscure problem, How did the Levi of Gn 34 and 
49 become the Levi of the sanctuary? Most likely 
the answer is. Through the inlluence. and position 
of Moses. Moses was the founder of Israel’s 
religion, the chief minister of the sanctuary ; and 
Moses was a Levite. His own elan supported and 
followed him (Ex E). The sacred lore of 

the priesthood, the traditions of public worship, 
the usages of the oracle, were preserved in his 
family and handed down to his descendants. Thus 
we find the Mosaic families of Gershom and of the 
Mushites (probably from j\Iosheh, Moses) mentioned 
in the genealogies of F, Nu 3^^^* ®^* 26®^^*, 1 Ch ^^* 
The priesthood, however, was not confined to the 
family or tribe of Moses ; but the prestige of his 
name, the importance of his position in the history 
of the national religion, induced those priests, who 
did not necessarily belong to his race, to call them- 
selves Levites, and to justify the title by some kind 
of genealogical fiction, or by the common Semitic 
practice of regarding membership of a guild or 
order as equivalent to sonship.f In this way 
there grew up a priestly tribe of Levi which looked 
upon Moses as the founder of their order and the 
ancestor of their race.J The formation of such a 
tribe w^as rendered all the easier because there had 
existed an ancient tribe of Levi, wdiich, although 
it was broken up in the early days of the occupa- 
tion of Canaan, nevertheless produced one famous 
son who became the ancestor of a new Levi with a 
changed character. When the change began it is 
impossible to say ; it must have come about by 
degrees. Those who maintain that the Levite of 
the early period of the Judges (Jg 17. 18) could 
belong to ‘the family of Judah’ and at the same 
time claim to be a ^andson of Moses (18®®), do not 
appear to allow sufficient time for the official sense 
ot Levite and the artificial connexion with Moses 
to have established themselves. 

A different account of what may be called the 
conversion of Levi from the barbarous tribe to the 
priestly caste is given by van Hoonaeker in his 
work. La Sacerdoce L&oitique, 1899, 304-311. His 
view may be mentioned as representative of those 
which differ from the account given above. He 
takes Gn 34 as referring to an incident of the 
first immigi-ation of the Hebrew clans into Canaan. 
Gn 49 is also assigned to a pre-Mosaic date, cliiefiy 
on the ground tliat it is unlikely that the tribe to 
which Moses belonged would be spoken of in the 
terms of vvA'^ so soon after his death, if the Bless- 
ing of Jacob be assigned to the period of the 
Judges. In the early days of the settlement in 
Canaan after the Exodus, the tribe of Levi pos- 
sessed not only the prestige of its connexion with 
Moses, but the prerogatives of the priesthood 
wliich it owed to him. Not much later, in the 
period of the Judges, we find Levites popularly 
regarded as priests: the interval is not long 
enough for the change in the character of the 

* Similar establjijhments of hereditary priests are mentioned 
at Shiloh (Eli) and at Koh (Ahimelech), 1 S 21. The priest- 
hood of Shiloh was traced back to the family of Moses (I S 22^ 
though this is a post-Dt. passage) through Phinehas, son of 
Elea^ar, son of Aaron (Nu 25^3 P, 1 S 230, jos 2433 E). Well- 
hausen regards Eleazar as^Eliezer^ son of Moses (Ex 18'^), and 
so makes the priesthood of Shiloh directly Mosaic, Proleg.^ 144. 

t In the oldest documents the descent Is traced hack to Moses 
rather than to Aaron. Moses, not Aaron, is the chief minister 
of the sanctuary in Ex E. The designation of Levites as 
•‘sons of Aaron ’ belongs to P. 

1 t See Benzinger, Ueb. ArchdoL 416 ff. 
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iribe to haye taKen place. Accordingly, van 
Hoonacker believes that .the ^ conversion ’ of Levi 
occurred during' the sojourn of Israel in Egypt, 
and supposes that Levi developed not only a 
capacity for assimilating the culture and civiliza- 
tion of Egypt, but a special zeal for the national 
religion. In this way the Levites naturally rallied 
: round'' Moses in' Ms great religious enterprise, and 
because of their superior culture became recognized 
as the spiritual organ of the community. Against 
the view of van Hoonacker it may be said that 
the evidence is no more in favour of the conver- 
sion of Levi having taken place in Egypt than 
in the period which followed the struggle for 
Canaan; while the historical and geographical 
conditions implied in the Blessing of Jacob are 
not those of the pre-Mosaic but the post-Mosaie age. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article 
to deal with the later developments and organiza- 
tion of the priestly tribe of Levi, which will be fully 
treated of in, art. Priests and Levites. Besides 
Jg 17 and 18, 19 and 20, the only other places in jne- 
exilic historical books where Levites are mentioned 
are 1 S 6^®, 2 S 15^**, i K i2^h and all of these ap- 
pear to be secondary or Deuteronomic. t One other 
important passage, however, requires mention, to 
complete the early account of Levi, Dt The 

Blessing of Moses ‘ breathes the bright and happy 
spirit of the earlier narratives of the Kings,’ and 
may be dated shortly after the separation under 
Jeroboam I. By tiiis time, then, we find that 
LeM has become thoroughly established as the 
priestly tribe, enjoying the priestly rights of 
administering the divine oracle and* ins&uction 
(torah), and offering incense and sacrifice; though 
it appears that the exclusive priesthood of the 
Levites was not without its opponents even at 
this period (Bt 33^^). The Blessing describes the 
character of tlie ideal Levite by an allusion to 
past history when the fidelity and disinterestedness 
of the trib*e were conspicuously proved. Though 
Levi is not mentioned in connexion with the 
events of Massah and Meribah (Ex 17^“'^, Nu 20^‘^‘^), 
yet it is possible that another version of these 
mcidents was current in which the tribe was in 
some way tested by Jehovah.J The other past 
event alluded to is that in Ex 32-'^'-^, when the 
Levites distinguished themselves by remarkable 
disinterestedness. The reference to this occasion 
is, however, disputed ; fox the verbs in l)t 33^'"’'® 
may be translated as presents and not as pasts, 
and the statement may be merely a general one. 
Nevertheless, the allusion to Ex 32 may be implied 
at the same time. 

The principal authorities have been cited above. 
Besides these may be mentioned Graf, Geschickte 
des Stam7iies Lem in Merx, Archim 1867, i. 68- 
106, 208-236; Edu, Meyer, Gesekichte des AUer* 
thumsy 1884, i. 377 ff.; Fr. v, Hummelauer, S.J., 
Dm mnmsaische Friesterfhum in Israel ^ 1899. 

LE¥IATHAK liwydtimn). — ^The description 

of leviathan (Job 41) clearly points to the crocodile 
(LXX dpimv). Again, the mention of leviathan 
(LXX SpdicopreSf Ps 74^^) is in the middle of an 
allusion to the miracles connected with the Exodus 
of the Israelites. Leviathan here is to be under- 
stood as the crocodile, the emblem of ‘ Pharaoh, 


people inhabiting the wilderness ’ (Ps, l.cA are the 
wild beasts of the desert, to which Pharaoh’s host 

* Van Hoonacker notices the Egj'ptian proper names amone 
Leyitical families, Phinekas, Putlei (Ex 625), Moses; and the 
unique expression about the ancestors of Eli’s family, 1 S 2®? 
‘when they were in Egypt, servants (LXX) to the house of 

' ".'''v'. 

f Nowaok, JSeb, ArohdoL ii, 91 n. 

$ Driver, Deuterommiy iOO. 


became a prey (comp., people,* * folk,’ Pr 30“®* ' 

On the other hand, leviathan of the „sea (Ps 104‘^, 
LXX bpiKtav ) cannot be the crocodile. It is probably 
the whale. Whales are not rare in the Mediter- 
ranean, which is doubtless the ®sea great and wide * 
(v.^®). Parts of skeletons of twm rorquals are pre- 
served in the Museum of the Syrian Ihotestant 
College at Beirfit. One ’was thrown on shore near 
Tyre, . and the other at Beirfit itself. In J ob 3® 
‘leviathan’ of RV and AVm (AV ‘their mourn- 
ing’) is taken by most modern commentators to 
refer to the dragon, which in popular mythology 
was believed to darken or eclipse the sun: and 
moon by ‘ throwing its folds round them or swallow- 
ing them up. Enchanters were supposed to have 
power to set this dragon in motion ’ (Davidson, 
Job, p. 20). The same mythological allusion 
underlies Job 26^® (see Dillmann’s note) and Is 27^ 
(see Cheyne, ad loc.), G. E. Post. 

LE¥miTE LAW.—See Marriage. 

'■LE¥IS (A Aeufs, B -€(s), 1 Is 9^ — Wrongly 
taken as a propier name in this book ; in Ezr 10^® 

‘ Sliabbethai the Levite ’ stands in place of ‘ Levis 
and Sabbateus.’ 

LEYITES.— See Levi and Priests and Levites, 

LE¥ITICUS (called by the Jews, from its open- 
ing wmrd, ; other names found in the Mishna 
are nqW (‘Law’- of Priests’), 's isp (‘Book of 
Priests’), “ipp {‘Book of Offerings’), cf. 

MenacK iii. 4 ; Megilla, iii. 6 ; Siphra, etc. ; LXX 
A.ev{e)LTLKbv (cf. Piiilo, A.6vltlk^ l3i^\os] ; Yulg. Leviti- 
cus). — Leviticus is the third part of the sixfold 
work no%v generally knowm as the Hexateuch. 
It belongs in its entirety to the Priestly school 
of writers (P). For the explanation and proof of 
this statement see art. Hexateuch. 

As the w’hole book can be ascribed to a single 
‘ document,’ it might seem that the literary prob- 
lem was a simpler one than in the case of Genesis 
and Exodus. In fact, however, the questions that 
demand solution are, though in large measure 
different from, yet no less complex than, those of 
the earlier books. The geologist who has settled 
to what ‘ formation ’ the rocks of a district belong, 
has yet to investigate the composition and relative 
order of the perhaps dislocated and contorted strata 
■which are comprised under the same general title. 
In the ai’t. on Exodus (§ IV,) we have already 
seen how documents after being separated from 
others may be again resolved into distinct com- 
ponents. The extent to which this process is 
carried out below may seem un*warranted, for, 
though many of the points are fully treated in 
well-known works like Knenen’s Hex. and Driver’s 
LOT,, it has not been usual to press the analysis 
so far. It is, however, believed that the main 
lines are firmly laid on grounds that have proved 
generally convincing, even though details may be 
regarded as unsettled. 

Literary Structure.— The 27 chapters fall 
readily apart into four divisions which are suc- 
cessively discussed, i.e. (1) the Law of Sacrifice, 
1-7 ; (2) the Consecration of the Priesthood, 8-10 ; 
(3) the Law of Clean and Unclean, with appendix 
on the Day of Atonement, 11-16 ; (4) the Law ol 
Holiness, with appendix, 17-27. 

{N.B . — For explanation of abbreviations and 
signs see Exodus). 

;:::yTheLaw!pf 

A. Analytical Summary. 

pt . denotes material consisting' of priestly teaching or tmak 
codified before Ps, and subsequently incorporated, 

p8 marks sections written after Ps. 
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■f In any colmna shows supplements of the same school and 

period. 

% Many similar titles or introductory clauses, ' added by the 
compiler, are left to the student to notice. 


pt. 

P® 



1-67 

A Maotal for Wobshippbes. , 


ll-Ha 

Rp Title. J 

12!>9 


Burmi'-offsseinq of the herd. 

lf)-lS 


. . . . of the flock. 

+ li-lT 


. . . . of fowls. 

2^-8 


Mbal-ofperisg of fine flour. 

+ 4.W 


. . , . baked, etc. 



. . . . of firstfruits. 

81 -S 


Pmoi-offbring of the herd. 

6-11 


. . . . of the flock : sheep. 

12-10 


. . . , . . goats. 

17 

42-M 

. . . . eating fat or blood forbidden. 


SiK-OFPssaiXQ for anointed priest. 


13-21 

. . , for whole congregation. 


22-20 

. . . for a ruler. 


27-31 

4 . SMS 

for any person (a goat). 
(a lamb). 

p-e 

Six-OPFERiKe for any person (lamb or goat). 

+. 7-10 


(fowls for poor). 

4 . 21 -lS 


• , . . . . (meal for poorer). 

4 . 14-10 


Guilt-offering for trespass in holy things. 

17-1® 


. . . for unknown sins. 

4-P-7 


. . . . for trespass against a 

neighbour. 


68 - 7 SS 

A Manual for PEissm 



Rp Title. 

696-13 


1 Eituai of Burnt-offering. 

24-38 


1 . . Meal-offering. 

-}- 19-23 


! . . . . . . of the priest. 


624-266 

Rp Title. 

256-29 


■ Eituai of Sin-offering. 

71-7 

630 

Supplement to above. 


Ritual of Guilt-offering. 


78 

Priest to have skin of the burnt-offering. 

■f ® 


Priest to have meal-offering. 


710 

Sons of Aaron to have all meal-offerings. 

11-21 


Eituai of Peace-offering. 

4. 22-27 


Eating fat or blood forbidden. 

4. 28-34 


Wave breast and heave thigh for priests. 

S7f. 

! 

785i: 

Anointing portion of priests. 


! Colophon. 


S, Critical N'otes. 

With regard to this division there are two ques- 
tions to answer. (1) Does it form part of the 
great Priestly writing (P®) which contains Ex 26- 
291? (2) If not, what is its relation to it? Is it, 
like Ex 35*-40, later, or is it in the main earlier? 
Let the facts decide. The process of exhibiting 
them will bring out other points requiring special 
attention in tliese chapters. 

a. The directions in Ex 29 for Aaron’s conse- 
cration ordered burnt-, sin-, and peace-otFerings. 
Now the ritual there prescribed precisely accords 
with the requirements of Lv 1-7, which are there- 
fore already assumed in a passage %vhich precedes. 

h. After Ex 35-40 (or the shorter account of the 
erection of the Tabernacle which it has replaced) 
we expect to hear of the fullilment of the other 
command, in Ex 29, to consecrate Aaron. But 
Lv 1-7 comes in. before Lv 8, the account of the 
consecration. It appears, that is, as an inter- 
Tuption. 

c. At the same time, Lv 1-7 is linked with P? 
a practical identity of sacrificial terminology. 

d. Certain elements, however, which are often 
mentioned and constantly presupposed in P» and 

are either absent from these chapters, or appear 
in clauses which can be readily removed as inter- 
polations, or find place in passages otherwise 
marked as exceptional. Such are the presupposi- 
tions that the people are living in a cawp, that 
their sanctuary is the Tent of Meeting^ and that 
the only priests are Aaron and his sons. 

For instance, the Teint of Meeting is unmentioned from IW to 
21 ^^; in P its occurrence is plainly an interpolation, for it 
interrupts the connexion (for the acceptance of the victiia 


I depends, according' to 22^9-25^ on ' the' . absence of ' blemish). 

' Again, in 1-3 the priest occurs . II times, 'and the 

priests (or an equivalent phrase) 11 times. The facts, that 
each paragraph reverts to the singular, that sing, verbs follow 
plural suQects 1®^- etc.,, that LXX twice, and Sam. once, 
correct topi., all go to prove that the priest was the original 
term, and that the peculiar phrase Aarm*s som the prmts^ 
15.8.11 22 32 , is an adaptation of the simple term the priest by 
prefixing Aaron’s som and altering sing, to pi. Contrast the 
uniform formula of Ps Aaron and his sms, 

e. Moreover, the conspectus A, given above, on- 
the face of it suggests that 1-7 is not :■ itself 
homogeneous. It falls apart into two codes, each 
of which treats the whole round of oflerings, but 
without reference to the other, and with a different 
aim and plan. Again, the two codes 1-6’ and 
68-788 have been themselves subject to revision and 
enlargement. The nucleus of 1-6’ is 1-3, a little 
code which perhaps never dealt with sin- and 
guilt-offerings. In any case 5-6’ are distinct in 
form, and much more so 4 (P®). 

A few instances of the clues which have been followed may 
be given as illustrations of method. 2^16 is marked as sup- 
plementary, for (1) it repeats 1-8, and (2) it uses thou and ye 
instead of he as in the rest of 1-3. — 4 distinguishes the altar 
of sweet incense from the altar of hurnt-offering (see art. 
Exodus, IV.), and elaborates ceremonial ; it is therefore given 
to Ps (perhaps better to P®'). In Ex 29 Ps and Lv 8 P® even 
at the consecration of Aaron the blood of the sin-offering was 
not as here (48f*, cf. brought into the holy place.— 5 I -8 is 
older than 4, because of the variety of cases in view, and the 
absence of ritual direction. It has features that connect it 
■with Pk — and 6i*7 are not by author of o^-s, for the guilt- 
oifering, which in 8 is confused with the sin-offeiing, is here 
clearly assigned to cases of damage done to the interests of 
Jah'weh or a neighbour.— 617-12 interrupts the connexion, and 
completes 1 - 8 , not i^-i®. In 1-8 atonement is provided for 
unconscious offences after discovery; but what if calamity 
vaguely convicts of unknown guilt? Here is the remedy. 

The remaining section 6^-7 has also been edited 
afresh with several additions. The original work 
is easily separated by following the clues given by 
the introductory formula This is the law of , . , 
and by the list of subjects given in the colophon 
7^’, wnich concludes this little ‘Priests’ Manual.* 

Both the order of subjects (see A above), and 
the framework in which they are set, support the 
view that this section is not based on 1-6’, nor 
by the same author as 1-3. 

f. Except in 4, where the indications point to 
a later date than P®, there are no clear signs that 
any of the sections in 1-7, The Law of Sacri- 
fice, formed part of P^ or were subsequent in 
date. On the contrary, when a few isolated 
phrases have been removed, there is an unbroken 
appearance of independence and priority. (In the 
Oxf. Analyt. ed. 01 the Mex. the text is printed 
so as to bring this out clearly). And, as this 
conclusion agrees with the preceding indications, 
it is regarded as established fchat these chapters 
belong to an earlier series of priestly teachmgs 
{toroth), SAid may be designated r^. 

§ 2# S-lOj The Consecration of the Priesthood- 


A, Analytical Bummary, 


Pt 

, P« ; 

, p*;.' 

psl 




g 'in 'the 


CoNSEOstATiON of Aaron and his 



UUkitt 

11. 30 

sons. 




Aaron’s sons, etc., anointed. 


9I-S4 



The octave of the consecration. 


101 -® 


1057. 

Heath of Hadab and Abihu. 
Prohibition of mourning to Aaron 



lOSf. 


and surviving sons. 

Priests on duty not to drink wine. 

10107. 




Priestly duty as to clean and unclean 

ISt-lSr 



i 

1015-20 

Priests' dues. 

Blame for not eating sia-offering. 


B, Critical Notes, 

As Ex 35-40 is generally supposed tu have taken 
the place of an earlier and briefer account of the 


104 


LEYITICUS 


LEVITICUS 


' , : fuIfilBient of Ex 25*-28, so Lv. 8' is' held to he an 
; expansion of an original short narrative of the 
\ ■ consecration of the priesthood as ordered in Ex 29. 
I ■ „ In view' of its laborious reproduction of Ex 29, and 
1 a few modifications introduced, it would be rash to 
' assign it , to. the original draft of P^. .■ 

I The anointing of the tent the altar, etc. n, and Aaron*s 
sons with his and their garments, so, is irreconcilable with 
the absence of such injunction in Ex 29"-9, and marks these 
verses as glosses, like Ex 28^1 and part of 2921 (and of the 
aminting oil). LXX puts Lv after n. 

In 9^ the main thread of the Priestly Law and 
History Book is resumed from Ex 29, the 
original brief account of the making and erection 
of the sanctuary and consecration of the priesthood 
having probably been displaced by fuller narratives 
in Ex 35-40 and Lv 8, as suggested above. Note 
that only one altar is mentioned, and that the 
blood of the sin-offering is not brought into the 
Holy Place. That 9 is earlier than 4 is seen from 
and than 8 from 

is late P®, for in 7 anointing is extended to Aaron’s sons 
(see above).— IQSf- is itself a fragment, and to it lOf* is loosely 
attached. The latter betrays affinity with Pii, cf. 2024b-26. Cf. 
also Dt 143-20 248 3310 .__io 1246 Except the introductory clause, 
this par. recalls P*. In particular, notice the peculiar expression 
a holy place 13 (H a clean place i^), which occurs also in 6i6* 26f. 
76. It is defined in 12 as hedde the altar ; whereas the clause 
in the court of the tent of rMsting is probably a gloss in 616. 26 
(in 1017 it is altered into the •place of the sanctuarij).~~ln 1016 - 20 ^ 
a late supplement, fault is found for contravention of 626 (gee 
further Kuen. Hex, § 6 n. 21). 

§ 3. 11-16 ; The Law of Clean and Unclean. 

With Appendix on the Day of Atonement, 


A, Analytical Summary, 


pt 

P» 



(2) 

111-8 

1124-28 

29-81 

+33-SS 

q.89f. 

Il44a46 

46f. 

131-28 

2944 

45f. 

-|.4?4S9 

1454.67f. 

11 W« 

12-12 

29.23 

ll«f* 

4844a 

121-7 

4.8 

ui-u 

lfil*S» 

148b-20 

4-21-32 

.j-S3-JS3 

' 

Olkan Aim UxcLBAN FOOD : land 

animals. 

Pood that is abomination : water 
animals. 

. • . » . birds. 

winged 

creeping 

things. 

Uhcdban to touch : land animals. 

• • . . creeping things on 

earth. 

• • . . things unclean by 

contact. 

- - . . dead clean beasts. 

Food that is abomination : creeping 
things on earth. 

Conclusion of (2). 

Conclusion of (l). 

Colophon to (1) and (2). 

Purification after childbirth. 

. • . . case of poverty. 

Lsprost : detection and discrimina- 
tion, on the skin. 

• • . . . on the head. 

• . rule for lepers. 

. m a garment (with colophon). 

Leprosy cleansed by special Bites. 
Leprosy cleansed by regular sacrifices 
. . . . case of poverty, 

• • . . case of a house, 

Colophon to 133-45^ expanded. 
Seorbtions and means of cleansing. 

PS 

p« 

p«' 1 

„ i 


16 

162-28 

161.8.6. 
11.14. 17b 

4.82f. 

^638-81 

Day op Atonement. 
i Solemn atonement by Aaron for 
the people. 

Special atonement for Aaron. 

Day of atonement made annual. 

This to be repeated by each high 
priest. 


pg 

Ps 

ps' 

' 



1634a 

Annual day of atonement. 

1634b 



Statement as to accomplishment 




by Aaron. , 


B, Critical Notes, I 

Like 1-3. 5-6'=^' 6®-7, the chapters 11-15 betray j 
.that they are substantially earlier than tliongh j 
subsequently un'ited in their present form with the , ■ 
main Priestly code. In the case of II on food 'and . j 
contact, and 13 f. on leprosy, it is^j)ossible to dis- | 
cover several layers of legal material. ; 

11: On eating "an d to uching animals. — T he reasons | 
for the analj^sis given above lie mainly on the siir- | 
face. A section on land animals wliich are \ 
clean or unclean is followed by which are | 
in subject a sequel, dealing with water animals, [ 
birds, and winged creeping things, hut which no 
longer discriminate animals as unclean (cf. Dt 
1#'-®), but as an abomination not as 

Dt 14^). These verses, again, are continued in 
on creeping things upon the earth which are an 
abomination*, while which uses the same 

word as a verb, forms the obvious conclusion of 
the series. Into this series has been thrust, 
dealing with the different subject of uncleanness 
through contact. It is doubtful whether this last 
passage is included in the colophon 

I>t 143-20 compared with 11. Though interpreters differ, the 
facts, when taken all together, favour the priority of Dt over 
Lv, (1) The clean animals’ names, given Dt 14*^^-, are omitted 
in Lv as covered by general law in ; while names of l)irds, 
etc., are retained of necessity. (2) Tlie cases of camel, hare, 
and coney are expanded in Lv 114-t). (B) Lv 1.19-12 is an expansion 
of Dt 149& (4) The new term abomination is used in Lv. (5) In 
its present form at least Lv 11 in 2440 covers the question of 
contact, which Dt would hardly have omitted had it been con- 
tained in the ordinance quoted. (6) Dt omits mention of creep- 
'■ ing things upon the earth, Lv ll^if* (7) The exeepiions in 
ll2if. are wanting in Dt. (S) The prohibition which is absolute 
in Dt 1421 a is relaxed in Lv 1139 ; of. 1716. 

It is hard to say why the abomination series of verses should 
begin where it does, seeing that the terminology in Dt is uniform 
over the whole range of cases. Perhaps the compiler had before 
him two variants of the ordinance quoted in Dt, and found one 
fuller than the other in dealing with the later cases. The 
signs of reduplication in 9-12 confirm this conjecture, by re- 
vealing the presence of a ‘ Join ’ of the two legal threads. 

112440, This section is distinct from i-26, for (1) it deals 
mainly with touching (eating 40a only), while 1-23 deals mainly 
with eating (touching 8 and perhaps ii) ; (2) it enume 2 > 
ates only the unclean, and mentions only two classes in- 
stead of five ; (3) it prescribes means of cleansing ; (4) it is 
doubtful if it is included in the colophon. But 2440 jg hardly 
to be reckoned homogeneous. 32-38 is probably secondary on 
its own account, for the transition is very abrupt from cases of 
animals that make persons unclean to cases of things that any 
of those animals may make unclean. But if SOt. originally 
belonged to 2440^ then 32-33 ig clearly an addition. 39t.^ how- 
ever, looks more like a completion of 2 - 8 ^ perhaps misplaced by 
intrusion of abominatioii passages. 24-31, on the other 
hand, at no point presupposes 2-^, but is complete in itself. 

12 : On purification after childbirth, — This short 
chapter, whose chief interest lies in the fnlhlment 
of its conditions at the presentation of Christ in 
the temple, seems in to refer to and depend 
upon 15, and presents the same features. 

The only trace of the camp form of legislation characteristic 
of Pg is found in V.s ig marked as a supplement ; for (!) it 
comes after the colophon and (2) elsewhere (o? 1421 , cf. ii4) 
the provision for cases of poverty is seen to be a later addition. 

13 f.: On lepros^f. — The laws in this section pre- 
sent a very complex problem to the student, Dt 
24® gives no details such as are found about clean 
and unclean in 14®‘‘^<>, but refers for the procedure 
in a case of leprosy to the torah of the priests, 
presumably oral. The extreme elaboration of 
treatment detailed in 13 f. may perhaps indicate 
that the usage was not committed to writing till 
a late period ; but, apart from introductory phrases 
and an occasional gloss, there are no sign^ of the 
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Influence of F® in the sections a-ssigned to But 
these relatively older portions are not homogeneous. ■ 
For while 13 is entirely occupied with the detection 
and discrimination of leprosy and the regulation 
of the leper’s life, and 14 provides for the cleansing' 
of the recovered leper, each is independent of and 
distinct from the other. Each, too, contains earlier 
and later elements, which may bereadOy separated 
as m the' analysis above. ' 

Th© coloplion. 1454*57 will furnish a good starting-point in 
indicating the nature of the argument. Originallv, it probably 
consisted only of ^7b ; this is the km qf hprosy^ in accord- 
ance with the usage elsewhere (fifteen times this is the law of . . , ' 
in Pt), and came after for even in its expanded form there 
Lh no reference to eleamingy and 1S47-59 has its own colophon. 
Tiien the reference was made more explicit : this is the law for 
(unique phrase) all manner of plague of leprosj/, and for a scall 
64 (referring to 1S2-28 and 2»-44)^ to teach when it is unclean and 
when it is ' clean 67a. The addition of 1347-59, though it has its 
own colophon, produced the clause and for the leprosy of a 
garment 65a, and aimilariy there followed (for the Heb. con- 
straction is different) and for an house 656, to refer to 1463-63, 
which was kindred to 1347-69 ; while 55, which clearly was a gloss 
to make pointed allusion to 132-28, providing /or a rising and 
for a scab and, for a bright spot, has been inserted wrongly, 
instead of before ar^ for a scall. 

In 13® etc. after examining a man with a favourable 

result, pronomce him clean . . . and he shall wash his 
clothes and be clean. But in 14, if the plague be healed^ many 
ceremonies must be performed before the priest shall proncmnce 
him clean 7, and then he has not only to wash his clothes, but 
to shave qff all his hair, and bathe himself before he shall be 
clean K Yet both the archaic colouring and the alternate 
vagueness and precision of the ritual directions in 142-8 proclaim 
that this passage is comparatively early. Was the author of 
13 ignorant of this ceremonial, or did h‘e think it superstitious 
orunintelligible?-- 149-20seem3to be a description of an inde- 
pendent form of cleansing after the pattern of the latest sacri- 
ficial law (perhaps introduced to supersede the old form, or 
because it was becoming obsolete), which the compiler has 
combined with 142-8a by the link Sb. por originally a second 
shaving 9» could hardly have been required. Moreover, 
although the present arrangement is meant to suggest that the 
first cleansing only admitted to the camp, there is no higher 
grade of sanctity conferred in 20, only he shall be clean as 
before. The clause which leads up to this view contradicts 
Sb _x 42I-32 is a supplement, as it has a separate colophon (cf. 
128).---14S3-r)2 is a fresh supplement independent of 1347-69, for it 
combines the mode of cleansing in 142-8 and 9-20, and has other 
marks of later origin. 

15 : On secretions. — This chapter by its tedious 
repetitions suggests a later date than most of 
But only twice does a clause recall Ps, i.e. in 
and unto the door of the tent of m,eeiing^ and 
this is a frequent gloss. The sacriflcial ritual 
enjoined does not go beyond the prescriptions of 
5, and is omitted in the case of normal secretions. 
The case of 12 is similar. 

In IfiSia we catch an echo of ; and (BVm : when they 
defile my dwelling that is in the midst of them), which most 
naturally refers to the gracious inliabitation of the land by its 
Divine Lord, recalls a time when the visible structure had not 
been elevated to the place it occupies in Ps, monopolizing the 
term dwelling. 

16 {Appendix) : On the Bay of Atonement. — ^This 
is not the place to discuss the historical origins of 
the great Jewish fast. See art. Atonement (Bay 
OF). It must suffice to support briefly the analysis 
given above, which takes a middle course between 
the conservative view that 16 is an early homo- 
geneous whole, and the radical view that no part 
of it is even as early as P^. (1) It is possible to 
disentangle a main thread of ordinance providing 
for the cleansing of the holy place^ and the tent o/ 
meeting^ and the altar, and for a solemn atone- 
ment for the sins of the people. This bears the 
marks of P«. (2) From this there falls apart a 

series of verses (see above) providing for a special 
atonement for Aaron and lii.s sons, which is con- 
nected in ^ with the death of Kadab and Abihu, 
but which does not flt in with the context. (3) 
orders the ceremonial to be repeated by each 
subseq^uent high priest. (4) and make it an 
aft 

(1) The main thread is given to Ps, because it contains 
nothing inconsistent with the litual in Ex 29 or Lv 9, and be- 
cause the altar 12. is. 20. S6 is used as if only one were known, 
W’hile the use of a censer in I2f. seems to exclude the presence 


of. an altar, of incense. (2) The atonement for Aaron, bein^ 
oinicted in the summaries in 14 and 25, can hardly be original 
and the awkwardness of 3 and 6 justifies their excision as supple- 
ments. The sevenfold sprinkling and the heightening of the 
high priest’s dignity are both peculiar to Ps. (3) The absence 
of any Aaron phrases, the substitution of holy sanctuary for 
holy place 20 , and of the priests for himself and Ms homk 
11 . 17 b, and the generality of the tenns, confirm the view that 
is a later addition. (4) Again, if 29-81. 84a original, mention 
would not be made only of one element, the atonement for the 
children of Israel, while the cleansing of the holy place, the 
tent of meeting, and the altar, is passed over, would fit 
better before SI, 

§ 4 17-27 : The Law of Holiness* ' 

With Appendix on Vows, etc. 


A. Analytical Summary. 


ph 





pg 

p« 


a) 

( 2 ) 


I71-7r 

178f. 



Buie of SACRiriCE. 

A parallel ordinance. 


10-16 



Prohibition to eat blood, 





or dead carcase. 

181-20 > 
22-30 f 




On Sex Relations. 

4.21 




On Molech-worship. 

191-S7 




Yariofs Laws, on justice, 





equity, kindness, i)ure 
worship, etc. 


201*8 



On Molech-worship. 


+9 



On reverence for parents. 


20.24a 



On Sex Belations. 

2024b-26 




On Clean and Unclean. 

+27 




Against witchcraft. 

211*9 




On the Priesthood : sane- 

10-18 




tity of priests. 




. . the high priest. 

16-24 




, . . disqualifj-ing 





blemishes. 

221-9 




• . , rules of clean 





and unclean. 

10-16 




. , their food holy. 

17-20 




On Sacrifices without 





blemish ; burnt-offering. 


2221-35 



. . , peace-offerings. 

2226-98 




. . . when they are 





acceptable. 




A SACRED Calendar: in- 





troduction. 




232b-3 

, . The Sabbath. 



234*8 


. • Passover and un- 





leav. bread. 

239-11- IS- 
IS. '14 




. . The wave sheaf. 

15-18a.l8b. 

[ 



1 , * The Feast of 

19a'19b-20 




j Weeks. 



2321 


1 . , Feast of Weeks. 

2322 


2323-25 

2326-32 

; . , On gleaning. 

. , Feast of Trum- 

pets. 

, * Day of Atone- 





ment. 



2333-38.44 


. * Feast of Booths, 





and conclusion. 

23S9-43r 




, . Feast of Booths. 



241*4 


Oil for, and lighting of, 





the lamps. 



5-9 


Begulations for the Shew- 





bread. 




2410-14.28 

Stoning of a blasphemer. 

2418-22 




Stoning for blasphemy; 





leaf talimiis, etc, etc. 

251-7 




The Sabbatical Year. 

8-18 

) '■ ■ ' ■ 



The year of liberty in 50th 

mainly 

if 


258^- 91>. 

year. 




10b. ila. ' 
12a. 13 

^The year of Jtibilb. 

19-22 



The sabbatical year (con- 





tinued). 



! 

26SS,, 

Land inalienable. 

24-27.28^ 


i 


Provision . for Bedemption 





OF Land. 




2629-31 

Buie as to house property. 




+32-34 

Blouses of Levites inalien- 

2586 - 4 O&. 

43 




able. 



2640b-42 

Usmy, and hired service. 
Termination of service. 


4446r 




Bond servants foreigners 
only. 

Service with strangera, 

47-49. 83. 

1 



68b 

r 



with redemption. 
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P*/ 

, 

m 

(2) 


m-' 

3-45 
48 , 



'2n50-S2. 

S4.55a 

271-25 

-J.26.29 

S0.33' 

84 

1* Bedemption of Heb. slave. 
Oommands as to worship. 
Concluding Exhortation. 
Colophon to the Law of 
Holiness. 

On Vows : persona, cattle, 
houses, fields. 

Firstlings and devoted 
things excepted. 
Appendix on tithes, 
Colophon to Leviticus. 


B', Critical Notes, 

For a general account of the Law of Holiness, 
and of the criteria which distinguish it from the 
rest of F, see art. Hexateuch. Careful lists of 
peculiar words and phrases are given in Driver, 
L0T% Holzinger, Mini, in d. Hex.; and Oxf, Anal. 
Hex, Here we have to do only with the actual 
use of the criteria in the analysis, and with the 
internal structure of itself. ^ Any general re- 
marks under the latter head will be found under 
§ S. It will be enough to point out in advance 
that traces of more tiian one series of parallel 
laws will be found in the present code. 

17 i- 7 r . The j[>lace of sacrifiGe. — ^As it stands, this 
passage requires that no animal shall be slaugh- 
tered except as a sacrifice, and at the door of the 
tent of meeting. In any case this conflicts with Dt 
12, which allows slaughtering at home. But the 
clauses referring to the camp and the {door of the) 
tent of meeting can be excised without loss, as in 
many other cases where they ill suit the context. 
When they are removed, the injunction remains 
that all slaughtering is to take place at the altar 
of tP'f which is only reasonable, on the one hand, 
if many altars are allowable, as is recognized in 
E’s Covenant Book, Gn 20^^, and in the pre- 
Deuteronomio narratives ; or, on the other hand, 
if a small company of exiles are gathered round 
the restored temple in Jerusalem after the Exile. 
The latter alternative is upheld by Baentsch, 
Addis, etc. The former is maintained by Kittel, 
Baudissin, W. B. Smith, and Driver. — 17®*- is to 
the same efiect, only including strangers, — In 
X710-16 the work of the later editor may be sus- 
pected, but cannot be pointed out with precision. 

138-19 . relations. — This section has a close 

parallel in but it is not agreed how the two 

are connected. The latter passage is composed of 
various elements, not all on the same subject. Its 
ordinances are in the form of Cases, or Judgments^ 
the man that , , . if a man . . . , whereas in 
18 we have the older type of Words^ Than shalt 
not, . , . Only in 20 are penalties stated. Prob- 
ably we have in 18, nearly intact, the series which, j 
in an altered form, with Judgments instead of j 
Words^ and with penalties attached, underlies i 
2010-21^ where it is combined with other quoted 
laws. 

19 : Miscellamom, — ^The contents of this chapter 
are clearly selected from various sources, many of 
them early, as is shown by the numerous parallels 
with the most ancient codes (for refs, see Oxf, 
Anal, Hex,), They illustrate both the diversity 
of form in which ordinances were cast, and the 
fondness of Hebrew jurists for sets of 5 or 10, An 
outline <>f the 14 sections will show this. 

2b'4|ia8 5 comTmndmsnts of the type, ye shall (mt) , , 

^ is a cultus-section like 21-22 below,— has 6 words 
about gleaning. —in. has 4 commandments and 1 word, 6 in 
all, about honesty and reverence.— has 6 words, not quite 
uniform, on kindness,— has 5 words, preceded by a emn- 


mandment, on Justice.— has 5 words on kindness, clinched 
by the grand positive word, Them shalt love thp neighbour 
as thyself has a general commandment, and S words on 
mixtures, the last altered.— 20 is a Judgment on seduction, 
with a supplement by Ps 2if.._-23.25 is an ordinance on young 
fruit trees, like the law on the Sabbath year in 252M 
has 10 emmnandments against superstition and irreverence, 
the last 2 in being altered, and with supplements using 2nd' 
person sing, in 29. —32 has S words on reverence.— con- 
tains laws of 3 types on strangers.’-^"^^^ contains 2 command- 
ments on weights and measures, and a general conclusion. 

The next chapter, 20, is remarkable for the fact 
that 4 of its 5 sections have a parallel in else- 
where. Thus 1! m, 11. 186-2®- 23-30^ 

11 li^-% II i9®b For see on IS®;!®. 

21-22 : On the priesthood and sacrifices, — -These' 
chapters, while presenting many of the features of 
P^ have undergone more revision, it would ap- 
pear, than 18-20, perhaps because their subject 
was one wdiich occupied more of the attention of 
later legislators. Differences of form, ciianges 
from Srd to 2nd pers., and the introduction of 
fresh superscriptions IV- 22'^- all point to 
diversity of source. 

21s, with its thou shalt, referring to Israel, may be a fragment 
from an earlier source.— 2‘2i'?-23 appears to be made up of two 
ordinances, iSb-20 and 21-25, with many parallels in detail. Both 
this section and 222^^^'- have been ascribed to not pb, but 
without sufficient reason. The marks of Pb are not absent, 
and there is enough dilYerence in the ordinances from those 
on the same subjects elsewhere (7n-i8) to suggest that an 
earlier stage is reflected here. 

23 : A sacred calendar, — In this chapter there 
is prescribed a series of * holy convocations/ in 
language largely made up of phrases character- 
istic of P^ and r% with exact dates hy numbered 
days and months. This is ascribed to But 
with it is combined another series of holy days, 
which does not mention ‘ holy convocations ’ or 
use the peculiar phrases of P^" and P® (except in 
isolated sentences distinguishable as interpolated), 
but bears indications of’ P^^ and is marked by a 
picturesque style. Each of these series has been 
interpolated or revised. 

232b-3 on the Sabbath can hardly be original, for 4 ,tj clearly 
the commencement, and ^ also hardly includes the Sabbath 
under its terms. — has been expanded. The original 
elements from PJa are clearly seen in lOb-u. I4a, Here a feast of 
firstfruits is described which is not referred ito elsewhere. 
The morrow after the Sabbath, u. requires explanation 
by some context now missing. But probably it is rightly con- 
nected with Unleavened Bread.— 15-2J relates to Peritecost, or 
Feast of Weeks. 21 only is presented from Fk, but in I8f. par- 
ticulars have been incorrectly added from Nu 2827-29. ph had 
ye shall present with the bread two ke-lamhs of the first year for 
a sacrifice of peace-ofjermgs.—^ is repeated from 23-25 

institutes the Feast of New Tear’s Day, with trumpet blasts.— 
26-32 is marked Ps, because on 16 we found that the Day of 
Atonement aa a yearly fast was not original in Pg. stj is a 
briefer title than 33f.. — 33-36 contains Pg’s ordinance as to 

the Feast of Booths complete, and 44 his conclusion of the 
calendar. But in 29-42 the editor has introduced from a 
graphic account of the manner in which it is to be kept. The 
stress in this is on the mode of keeping the feast, as above in 
9*20, and the date is left indefinite, when ye have gathered in 
the fruits of the land, SOa, being a haimonizing addition by the 
editor, in accordance with later practice. Similarly 09c^ which 
uses the phraseology of Ps, and mentions an 8th day, is foreign 
to the context, which like Dt I6i3-ie only knows 7 davs for the 
feast. 

24 : On oil for the lamps shewhread and 
blasphemy is parallel with Ex 27-®^* and 

Nil 8!'^, and it is not easy to determine the order 
of priority. On the whole, the present passage 
seems most original. Both it and 6"® are regarded 
as fragments of put here possibly to replace 
similar ordinances of even as in 23 a like pro- 
cess has gone on. In each case the phraseology is 
purely that of pff.— 10-23 jg curious paragraph^ in 
which a central core 10^-22^ containing various 
ordinances on blasphemy murder !"• assault 
!®*‘, killing a beast is found surrounded by a 
narrative^ envelope, which resembles others found 
in P», while the phraseology supports this ascrip- 
tion. The laws are given to as tliey contain 
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83 vera! words and phrases characteristic of that 
code, and follow the same models. Contrast 
also and 

25 : On the Sabbatical and Juhile years ^ — 
with institutes the Sabbatical year as a 
general fallow-year for the whole land. The par- 
ticulars harmonize with the feast regulations of 
and the phraseology is also that of P^. Its 
ascription to that code is therefore generally 
allowed. But it is different with regard to the 
rest of the chapter, where undoubted marks of 
P® or P^ are found side by side with words, and 
phrases (Baentsch notes 14 such) characteristic of 
, These phenomena point to the intermixture 
of elements, but ho’w to effect a separation is 
matter of conjecture. The Analysis above adopts 
the view that the term juhile and the clauses or 
passages in which it occurs are P». This is 
thought probable, because — (1) Lv 26, which lays 
stress on the Sabbath years, does not allude to the 
jubile ; (2) most of these clauses and verses bear 
other marks of late origin; and (3) general con- 
siderations (see art. Sabbatical and Jitbile 
Yeabs) support the same conclusion. The lin- 
guistic evidence, however, leads to the inference 
that the main ideas of the institution of the 50th 
year as a year of release were expressed in legal 
form by the school of P^ and have survived in a 
modified shape in this chapter. 

s-18 is full of redundancies, and when the clauses given to P* 
are removed, the remainder is almost complete as an intelligible 
whole. 9b mentioning' the day of atonement m an annual fast 
must be late, and it is conjectured from Ezk 401 that the 10th 
day of the 7th month was the old New Year’s Day. Thus in 
the original source the incongruity of the trumpet blasts on 
the solemn fast day is not found, but has been inserted as an 
interpretation of 9a. 14 shows in Heb. a confusion of sing, and 
plur. persons, and its last clause seems to be altered to lead up 
to IS, itself modified by Ps, while something which introduced 
14 is now missing. That 84S breaks the connexion between 
7 and 19 is another proof that it has been the subject of editorial 
hancl]ing.--23 is given to Ps for linguistic reasons, cf. 3®, and 
from analogy with a jubile piece. It contains, moreover, 
the final stage of principle, explicitly stated instead of merely 
implied. — 2 -i states the rule of which 25 ig a particular case. 
Like 23, however, it may be P«, as the plural is less common 
in Pii. — In 26-31 the jubile references are so embedded in the 
material that no analysis is feasible, though an earlier basis is 
possible. Contrast and if a man 26. 29 ^vlth 25- 35.— providing 
for cit}' property has the air of later legal refinement.— 32-34 jg 
the latest addition of all, with its provision for Levites who 
have not yet been mentioned themselves, much less their 
cities ; cl. Nu 35^-8. — For further particulars about this difScult 
chapter, see the art. referred to above. 

26 : Concluding exhortation, — contains brief 

laws forbidding false worship and commanding 
the true. — In is found a long discourse, similar 
to those found at the end of other codes, Ex 23^“^^* 
E, and Dt 24 D. Already hortatory fragments 
have appeared in jgsaf. 2022-26 2*23^'^^. In 

all a common phraseology is used, identical ex- 
pressions frequently occur, the same stress is laid 
upon the supreme deity of J", the need for holi- 
ness, and the danger of contamination by the 
Canaanites, There can be no doubt that the last 
and longest marks the completion of the code 
known as the Law of Holiness. (See, further, 
below under § 5). 

27 ; 0^?^ vows and tithes, — deals with the 

subject of vows, and employs the fully developed 
t-eTminology of P® and F®. It is assigned above to 
the latter, because in the year of jubile is so 
prominent an element. — contains certain sup- 
plemental provisions. — is an appendix on 
tithes which must be pronounced 01 very late 
composition. Even in Nu tithes seem to 

be, m accordance with the prescriptions of D, 
restricted to vegetable produce. 

§ 5. Authoeshif and Bate.— A s we have seen, 
the Book of Leviticus turns out to be made up of 
many pieces, so distinct from one another in style 
and ' contents and tone that they can only be 
as.signed with probability to many waiters, none 
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of whom can be identified with' Moses. Though; 
however, we cannot arrive at names of authors, 
we may approximately reckon up the number oi 
distinct %vriters whose hands betray themselves in, 
the striking example of well designed literary 
product, which we call the Book of Leviticus. 

a. We begin with that portion of . the. book 
which all will admit is the oldest, .Le,. the Law 
of Holiness in 17-26. 

(1) The structure of this section is analogous to 
that of two other important Hebrew codes, viz. 
E^s combined Words of the Covenant and Judg- 
ments in Ex 20'^^“23, and the Deuteronomic Code 
in Dt 12-28. In all three cases we have a collec 
tion of somewhat miscellaneous enactments, intro 
duced by a law as to sacrifice and the place of 
worship, and closed by a prophetic discourse. In 
Lv 26'^*^ there is in addition a colophon explicitly 
marking t he termination of a body of Sinai tic 
legislation. 

(2) The style and language prevailing in these 
chapters distinguish them from the rest of P. 
The peculiarities are best seen in 18-20 and in 26. 
But, after gaming an impression of them there, 
it is impossible to examine closely 17 or 21-22 or 
23-25 without recognizing the presence of the same 
characteristics. It is true that passages are en- 
countered without these signs, and others in which 
the phenomena are mixed. But these are suffi- 
ciently explained by supposing that the compiler 
who incorporated in P revised and supple- 
mented his original, as was universally the custom 
with ancient editors. It agrees with this that 
the portions which have thus received alteration 
are those which deal vdth ritual and the priest- 
hood. Considering the shortness of the whole, it 
is wonderful how many words and phrases are 
peculiar to it among the Pentateuchal documents. 
(See the lists already referred to, p. lOffb § 4 B 
line 3). In the legislation the style is far more 
concise and direct, and far less technical, than in 
the rest of P, while the rhetorical mould in which 
the discourse in 26 is cast has left its impress 
upon a number of shorter hortatory passages 
recurring amidst the legislation in a manner 
equally foreign to P as a whole. But the most 
marked effect of style is produced by the reitera- 
tion of phrases exi)ressing the leading ideas of the 
collection. 

(3) These leading ideas are few but great, and 
they dominate every chapter. i. There is a 
unique sense of the majesty and presence of 
God, expressed by the constant recurrence of the 
^Divine I’ in the phrases I am J'\ etc. If the 
more diffusely rhetorical style of Dt is like the 
varied harmonies of organ music, in the Law of 
Holiness we rather hear the solemn strokes of a 
great church bell, proclaiming the dwelling of the 
Most High God amongst men, and calling them 
to worship and obey. ii. This effect is enhanced 
by the isolation of one attribute, the holiness of 
God, which carries with it as a corollary the 
holiness of His people, iii. The negative to these 
positives is supplied by the awful peril of profana- 
tion from the peoples of the land, with their 
heathen orgies and abominable customs. — No 
other section of the Pent, shows the explicit eoin- 
bination of the same elements. 

(4) The nature of the contents makes for the 
same conclusion. The entire legislative material 
of the Pent, may he grouped under the following 
heads : — 1. The Family, 2, Persons and Animals, 
3. Property, 4. Judgment and Rule, 5. Idolatry 
and Superstition, 6. Clean and Unclean, 7. Sacrifice, 
8-11. Sacred Dues, Seasons, Places, and Persons. 
The last six classes thus relate to ceremonial and 
ritual, the first five to religion and morals gener 
ally in social life. Now, while E and D are rela 
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twely most copious on . these five heads, is 
. practically the only part of the large mass of P 
which .deals with these matters. at all, except the 
■law of jnhlle (certain temporary regulations in Nu 
are. not reckoned). 60 per cent, of the ordinances 
■ of ' belong to these five classes and have no 
parallel' ill tiie, ' rest ■ of P, but, with one doubtful 
..exeep.tion, may all he, matched- from E or D. ■ Only 
,40 per cent, come under heads where parallels with 
the rest of P are numerous. 

(5) The resemblances with Ezekiel have long 
: attracted ■ attention. They are indeed so striking 
as to have led many critics to argue that the 
prophet was the author of the code. The similar 
relation between Dt and Jeremiah was indeed often 
interpreted in the same way. But if in each case 
it has been found impossible to sustain the hypo- 
thesis of identity of authorship, in each case also 
it has been demonstrated that a close connexion 
subsisted between the two. And if it cannot be a 
mere coincidence that tTeremiah is the first ’writer 
to betray indebtedness to Dt, so it is natural to 
conclude that, if P^ had been long in existence 
as a literary whole, it would not have been left to 
Ezekiel to show traces of its peculiar phrases and 
ideas. Some of the most striking of these parallels 
may no-vv be enumerated for the examination of 
the student. 

Parallels between Lv 17-26 and Ezekiel* 

1. The Laws, 2. The Eortatory Passages. 
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(6) From the above (taken in connexion with 
the previous critical notes) certain inferences may 
be drawn; i. There is a substantial unity in Lv 
17-26, but it is the unity of a school and not of an 
individual, ii. It is difficult to say whether the 
compiler of the code and author of the closing 
discourse was before or after Ezk, but on the 
whole it is more probable that he was later, to- 
wards the end of the Exile, iii. But no part of 
the legislation (occasional glosses excepted) need 
be later than Ezk. iv. The prophet appeals to 
and rests upon the collections of laws which under- 
lie the present text. v. In their form (cl their 
frequent grouping in lO's and 5’s) and in their 
substance (cf. the Anglo - Saxon FenitentiaU^ 
framed also for a rude age) these laws may well 
be very ancient. Their antiquity is indeed better 
established than any theory of their origin. An 
attractive and plausible conjecture, however, is 
that they represent Ts missing legislation. The 
sympathy of J with the priesthood is repeatedly 
shown. 

b. Enough has been said above under § 1 B and 
§ 3 B to justify the inference that there was a second 

* instances are all taken from the forthcoming' Oxf, 
Ami. where they will he printed in full in the intmduc- 
non, which deals fully w^ith the whole question 


school of priestly canonists : ,(P^),' who- jet th^ 
selve;* to reduce to, writing the' current religious 
praxis of the Jerusalem Temple, all of which wm 
apparently' accepted as Mosaic. It may be con- 
sidered doubtful whether their work had been 
carried very far, 'even if it was begun, .before the 
destructio'n of the Temple rendered it necessary, 
if the whole tradition was not to be lost. 1-3 
and '6^-7 probably represent two collectors, and 
11-15 one or more. 

c. It may very' well have been one of this school 
who- developed its presuppositions yet further, :aiid 
carried them out more vigorously, embodying tlieiii 
.'in the 'great book of History ^and Law called P^, of 
which but little is included in Lv. In it all takes 
place in and for the camp, and centres round the 
Tabernacle and its single altar, Aaron the one 
anointed priest forming with his sons the exclu- 
sive priesthood, and the sons of Levi the minister- 
ing tribe. The most natural date is after the 
Restoration, as no trace of this system is found 
till the arrival of Ezra. 

d. Last came a long line of scribes (P®), com- 
bining, revising, expanding, and siipplenienting, 
until the Pentateuch reached its present form. 

§ 6. Histokical Significance op Leviticus. 

a. As thus resolved into its component parts, 
arranged in chronological order, though not all 
furnished ’with definite dates, the book becomes 
a great witness to the Christian doctrine of evolu- 
tion. As, under the inspiration and prompting of 
the Spirit of God, the laws for conduct and worship 
were shaped and modified, their form largely de- 

E endent on historical circumstances, so we wiio 
ave had committed to us the revelation of absolute 
truth in Christ may expect to have amongst us a 
presence of the Spirit adequate to enable us to 
apply that truth for each age till the end comes. 

b, Lv is the literary monument of the Hebrew 
priesthood. Overshadowed in the earlier history 
by kings and prophets, represented in the pages 
of written prophecy by the degenerate members of 
the order, it; is in Lv and Ezk that we see how 
the priests trained Israel to associate a liigh 
standard of morality with a stately form of 
worship, which, though freely using material 
means, was, in its essence, and still more as com- 
pared with contemporary forms of religion, severely 
spiritual and rich in symbolical significance. 

c. The earlier coUections in the one case (P^) 
carry us back to the earlier years of the monarchy, 
and in the other (P^) preserve probably with accu- 


reflect the praxis of previous centuries, for the 
continuity of custom and persistency of ritual 
where no historical revolution has taken place must 
be remembered. 

d* As a whole, Lv is the mirror of the Second 
Temple and its system. Whenever it or its several 
parts were written, it is on all hands adndtted that 
its provisions were never fully executed till the 
time of Ezra. 

§ 7. Religious Value of Leviticus. 

a. We still need, side by side with the prophetic, 
the priestly view of religion. (See § 6 b). For all 
J'^was Israel’s God, but for tlie one liis Righteous- 
ness, and for the other His Holiness was the 
dominant attribute. (The earlier prophetic term 
‘Holy One of Israel’ hardly belongs to the same 
circle of ideas as L’i . ) 

b. Amid the labyrinth of connected but fre- 
quently confiicting ordinances the watchwords of 
the Zaw of Holiness enable us to thread the maze 
securely. ^ There are difierences in tiie way by 
which it is sought to realize the ideal : the ideid 
is but one, the Holy God amid a Holy People in s 
Holy Land. 
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c. The Lmo of Sacrijke reminds ns of our human 
need for something visible and outward in our 
worship j w Idle its particulars happily illustrate, 
even if they do not teach, the various ' parts of 
Christian devotion. ^Sacrifices .are elements in the . 
visible fabric of religion by which the spiritual 
service of the Holy God was given a protective 
shell for its growth : eternal nioments m the life 
energy of the worshipping spirit, visualized in- 
temi)orary form : signposts pointing to the Perfect 
Sacrifice ; earnests of that Sacrament which re- 
places sacrifice proper by commemoration and com- 
munion. 

d. The Law of the Consecration of the Friesthoodi 
with the multitude of ordinances on the duties and 
holiness of the priests, must ever remain solemn 
reading for all those who believe themselves to 
have been made priests unto their God, and especi- 
ally for them on whom the great High Priest has 
laid the awful burden of ministering as His com- 
missioned representatives. 

e. Lastly, the Law of Clean and Unclean enforces 
one great lesson alike of the Incarnation itself and 
of the life of the Incarnate, that the body matters 
intensely. Health helps not happiness only, but 
holiness. Cleanliness and godliness have their 
real and close relations. The study of hygiene, 
the promotion of public health by helping to make 
or enforce good sanitary laws and bye-laws, the 
provision of baths and wash-houses or of a water 
supply, simple living, good housewifery, the stamp- 
ing out of infectious diseases, the treatment of the 
poor and sick,— if Lv only furnished texts for the 
commendation of these things, could we say that 
its religious value was insignificant ? 

Literature,— <See art. Hexatbuch). Kalisch*s Qomm, is the 
best in Eng. ; of. also Driver and \Vhite in Polychrome Bible 
(brief comments) ; Kellogg in Expos. Bible (for application) ; 
Eexapla in Levitioum, 16S1 (older views fully given) ; see also 
arts. Priests and Levites, Sacrifice, Type, Uncdbanness. 

G. Harford-Batteesby. 

LEWD, LEWDNESS.— The Anglo-Saxon laSwed 
(or geUtoed) was the past ptcp. of latwan^ to 
enfeeble; in middle Eng. it appeared as lewed^ 
which was afterwards contracted to le%cd. Thus 
the earliest meaning is * enfeebled,’ * useless,’ as in 
Fiers Plowman, ii. 186 — 

‘ Chastite ^vitb-oute charite worth cheynid In belle ; 

Hit is as lewede as a lampe that no lyght ys ynne.* 

Kext we find the meaning of ‘ ignorant,’ which was 
the usual sense of the word down to Shakespeare. 
Thus Chaucer, (?) Momaunt, Frag. C. 1. 6217 — 

‘ Lered or lewd, lord or lady * ; 

Spenser, Shepheards Calendar, ii. 10 — 

* Lewdly complainest thou, laesie ladde, 

Of winters wracke for making thee sadde * ; 

and Aseham, Scholemaster, p. 45 : ^This lewde and 
learned, by common experience, know to be most 
trewe.’ hVom this arose a special use of the word 
to designate the laity, who are the lewd inasmuch 
as they are tiie unlearned, and so are distinguished 
from tiie ‘ clergy ’ or ‘ clerks,’ the learned.* Wyclif 
(i;^S2) translates IS 21^ ‘And answerynge the 


preest to David seith to hym, I haue not ieeuyd 
loony s at hoond (1388, ‘ Y haue not lewid, that is 
comyn, looues at lioond ’), but oonli hooU breed.’ 
Again, in the Wycliffite tr. of 1388, Ac 4^® is 
rendered, ‘And tiiei siyen the stidfastnesse of 
Petre and of Joon, for it was foundun that thei 
weren men unlettrid, and lewid men, and thei 
wondriden, and knowen hem that thei weren with 
Jhesu’; which in 1380 had been ‘founden that 
thei weren men with oute lettris, and idiotis’ (Gr. 

* Trench and Skeat hold that the sense of ‘lay 'came first, 
and that ‘ignorant’ developed out of it, the laity being seen to 
be ‘ the ignorant party.’ But the other order seems proved by 
the examples we have gathered. 


fStcSratss private persons, ‘ laymen ’ ; Yulg. Jdiotse ; 
Tind. ‘lave people’ ; Cran. ‘iaye men ’ Rhem. , ‘of ■. 
the vulgar sort The two meanings of ‘ ignorant ® 
and ‘lay ’are closely combined in Aseham, Worlcs^ ' 
(ed. 1815), p. 206 , ‘Hereby is plainly' seen, \ how 
learning is robbed of the best wits ; 'first, by the 
great beating, and after, the ill choosing of scholars 
to go to the universities ; whereof conieth partly 
that lewd and spiteful proverb, sounding tO; the * 
just hurt of learning, and shame of learned ,me,n, ' 
that the greatest clerks be not the wisest men ’ ; 
and in Sir John Davies, The Soul, st. 13— 

‘Thus these great clerks their little wisedome shew, 

While with their doctrines they at hazard play ; 

Tossing their light opinions to and fro, 

To mocke the lewde, as leamd in this as they.* 

From this developed next the sense of ‘wicked ' by 
an easily understood transition. Sir John Davies, 
Discoverie of the State of Ireland (ed. 1613), p. 181, 
says the followers of the Irish chieftains ‘were 
borne out and countenanced in all their lewde 
and wicked actions’; North {Plutarch, ‘Cicero,’ 
p. 862) has ‘This Verres had been Praetor of 
Cicilia, and had committed many lewd parts 
there’ ; and this is the meaning in Milton, FL iv. 
193— 

* So clomb this first grand thief into God's fold : 

So since into his Church lewd hirelings climb.' 

And then, finally, came the meaning of ‘lustful,’ 
the special wickedness to which the ignorant were 
prone, and the only meaning that has remained 
to the word. This is as old as Chaucer ; cf. also 
Spenser, FQ ii. i. 10— 

‘ O would it so had chaunst, 

That you, most noble Sir, had present beene 
When that lewd ribauld, with vile last advaunst, 

Laid first his filthy hands on virgin cleene' ; 

Milton, PX i. 490— 

‘Belial came last, than whom a Spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself’ ; 

and Comus, 465 — 

‘ But, when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion.’ 

In AY lewd, leivdly, and lewdness are found in 
both the meanings last noted, and there is no sharp 
distinction between them. The special sense of 
‘ lustful,’ while usual in OT, does not occur in 
Apocr. or NT. 

The Heb. words are (1) nsi zimmah, which is tr^^ 
‘lewdness’ in Jg 20® (Moore, ‘abomination,’ which 
is the Geneva word), Jer 13^^, Hos 6® (Cheyne, 
‘outrages ’), and often in Ezk (16^- 22® 2321* 

48 ijis. 4& 24^3 j gee Davidson on 16'^®). This word has 
a range of meaning from the colourless ‘ plan ’ or 
‘ purpose’ (only Job 17^^) to the special sin of un- 
chastity. Besides the above, it is rendered in AV 
‘purpose’ (Job 17^^), ‘thought’ (Pr 24®, so RY, 
but GEL ‘evil device’), ‘wicked device ’(Is 32’^), 
‘wickedness’ (Lv 19*^® RYm ‘enormity’), 

‘ mischief’ (Ps 26^® 119^®®, Pr 10®®, EY in last two 
‘ wickedness’), ‘heinous crime’ (Job 31^^) ; in Ezk 
I 16^ the Heb. ‘way of lewdness’ is ‘lewd way,* 
so ‘women of lewdness ’ in 23^ ‘lewd women ’ ; in 
Pr 21®^ Heb. ‘ in lewdness ’ is ‘ with a wicked mind,’ 
RYm ‘to atone for wickedness’ ; and in Ezk; 22^^ 
it is ‘lewdly.’ (2) The derivative rrsin is once 
(Jer 11^®) rendered ‘ lewdness ’ ; and (3) nahh- 
I4ih, in its only occurrence (Hos 2^®) is so translated, 
AVm ‘folly or villany,’ RYm ‘ shame.’ 

In Apocr. the adj. occurs in Ad. Est 16^ ‘ lifted up 
with the glorious words of lewd persons that were 
never good ’ {tois rm anreipayaduip KSfriroit Tapok&bi/re^, 
RY ‘lifted up with the boastful words of them 
that were never good’); 16® ‘lewd disxwsition * 
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{KaKoiTLdTia ] ; Sir 30^® ^ lewd behaviour ’ (daxwo- 
■ in!>pr}, KV ‘ shameless behaviour ’) ; and Sir 16 
' ‘ It is better to have none, than many lewd 
children * ; the adv. in Wis , 15^ ^ employing his 
labours lewdly ® ,(«:a/c6/iox^os, RV * labouring to an 
' evil end^h and the subst. in To#® *in lewdness 
: .is decay and great want’ {4u d%p«6r^rt, RV Vin 
naughtiness’). In NT the adj. occurs but once, 
. Ac 17^ *■ certain lewd fellows of the baser sort’ (rpv 
dyopoiicav riphs dvdpas wopr^po^Sj RV ‘certain vile 
' fellows of the rabble’) ; and the subst. once, Ac 
18^"^ ‘ If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewd- 
■ ness '^ {padwdpyTfpLa TOP7}p6p, RV * wicked villany ’). 

J. Hastings. 

LIBJlMIJS {Al^apoSi Lihanus ). — The (Greek) form 
of the (Heb.) name Lebanon (wh. see), 1 Es 4^ 5®®, 
2 Es Jth 17, Sir 24^® [ail]. 

LIBERTINES. — In Ac 6® we read that ‘there 
arose certain of them that were of the synagogue 
called (the synagogue) of the Libertines, and of the 
Cyrenians, and of the Alexandrians, and of them 
of Cilicia and Asia, disputing with Stephen.’^ In 
close relation to the question who the Libertines 
were, stands the question as to the number of 
synagogues here indicated. It has been held that 
only one synagogue is implied (Calvin, Wieseler; 
cf. *Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 50) ; that there 
were two synagogues — the one consisting of Liber- 
tines and Cyrenians and Alexandrians, the other 
of Ciiicians and Asiatics (Winer, Holtzmann, 
Wendt); that each of the five parties had a separate 
synagogue (Schlirer, Hausrath). The last view is 
supported by the fact that in Jerus. the synagogues 
— though they did not number 480, as affirmed in 
rabbinical traditions— were very numerous, and by 
the consideration that even if the inhabitants of ail 
the places mentioned could have been accommodated 
in one synagogme— a supposition which the large- 
ness of the Jewish population in Cyrene and 
Alexandria renders very improbable— tliere was no 
•common bond to bring together men from towns or 
districts so widely separated. 

If this view he sound, it helps to determine the 
question whether by the L. we are to understand 
the inhabitants of some town or the designation 
of a class.^ The association of the Libertines with 
the Cyrenians, etc., would naturally suggest the 
inhabitants of some town in Proconsular Africa, 
and conjectural emendations of the text (AL^vcrrlptap 
(Wetstein, Blass) or Ai^dcav rCop sard Kvp^PTip) based 
on this assumption have been made (see Blass, Fhilo^ 
logy of Gospels, 69f,). It is argued by Gerdes (‘ de 
synagoga Libertinorum,’ Exercit. Acad, 1738, who 
at the same time furnishes a complete statement 
and discussion of other views) that if Luke had 
meant Liheriini in the Roman sense, he would 
have used a Gr., not a Lat. word ; that Suidas men- 
tions a town named Lihertum ; and that among 
those present at the Council of Carthage in 411 was 
Victor Episeopus Ecclesicc Catholim Lihertinensis, 
between whom and the rival Donatist bishop a 
sharp recrimination took place (Mansi, iv, 91, 92). 
But the statement of Suidas is probably derived 
from the passage in Ac; and, moreover, it is 
altogether improbable that the Jewish contingent 
from a town so obseuxe could have maintained 
a separate synagogue at Jerusalem. Moreover, 
the addition by Luke of rijs \^yopL4p7}s seems 
intended to guard against the possibility of our 
misconceiving that the Libertines, like the others 
mentioned, were inhabitants of a place. 

Setting aside the fantastic conjectures that the 
Libertines were a philosophical sect, or the adher- 
ents of the school of one Libertus, and the sugges- 
tion of Lightfoot (ffor, Heh et Talm,) thai they 
were PaL Jews who had been enslaved and sub- 
sequently set free, we conclude that the Libertines 


were freedmen in the Eoman sense of the term. 
They were mainly descendants of those' Jews who 
had been taken as prisoners' to Rome by Pompey 
in B.C. 63, and there sold as slaves. We learn from 
PhUo {Leg. ad Gaium, c. 23, ii. 568 (Mang.)) that 
the majority of the Roman Jews belonged to the 
class of freedmen (cf. Tacitus, Ann. ii. 85; Suet. 

■ Tib. c. 36). Their enslaved condition lasted but a 
short time, and' they soon became an important 
factor in the community. ' Whether they were 
manumitted by their masters because their value 
as slaves was greatly lessened by their tenacious 
adherence to their national customs (Hausrath), or 
because their fidelity as slaves suggested to t,lieir 
masters that as freemen they would be of still 
greater service (Berliner), or whether they were 
ransomed by their own countrymen (Gratz), we do 
not know ; but the language of Philo seems to 
indicate that the first-mentioned cause was the 
most influential. The fear of the Jews expressed 
by Cicero (pro Macco, c. 28) is no doubt rhetorical ; 
but rhetorically it would have been pointless if the 
Jews had been a feeble folk (cf. Hor. Sat. i. 4. 143). 
By such of them as returned to settle in J eras, or 
were temporarily resident there, a synagogue was 
built. According to Hausrath the building of a 
separate synagogue was a necessity, as from a 
theocratic point of view they were subject to 
certain disabilities. Among the inscriptions quoted 
by Schlirer {Die Gemeindeverfassung aer Juclen in 
Bom, p. 15) is one referring to a synagogue rm. 
Ahyva-TTjfflwv ; and if, as is probable, this refers to 
freedmen or slaves in the house of Au^stus, it 
seems to show that at Rome was reproduced the 
type of distinctions tliat existed in Jerusalem. 
Like the other Hel. Jews, the Libertines were 
keenly opposed to the new faith, and the very 
inferiority of their social and theocratic standing 
may have caused them to emphasize the distinctive- 
ness of their religious position (cf. Gerdes, op. cit. j 
Schilrer, op. cit., HJP II. ii. 56 f., 276; Hausrath 
in Schenkel, Bihel-Lexicon ; Meyer on Ac 6*^ ; Ex- 
positor, July, 1895, p, 35). JOHN PATRICK. 

LIBERTY. — ^The only passage in which this 
word needs verbal attention is 1 Mac 10*^® ‘ And 
whosoever they be that flee unto the temjde at 
Jerusalem, or beAvithin the liberties thereof, being 
indebted unto the king, or for any other matter, 
let them be at liberty, and all that they have in 
my realm.’ The ‘ liberties ’ of the temple are its 
precincts, the parts within Avhich its inmates have 
liberty of action. The Gr. is dpta, borders, bounds. 
Scrivener gives this as one oi the colloquialisms 
peculiar to the Apocr., which the AV translators 
accepted vrith slovenliness from the Bishops’ Bible. 
It is also the tr, of Coverdaie and the Geneva 
Bible. Wyclifs 'word is ‘ coasts ’ = boundaries, and 
; so Douay, after Vulg. fmes, J. Hasitngs. 

LIBERTY. — This idea forms one of the char- 
acteristic differences between OT and NT con- 
ceptions of religion. In OT the idea is almost 
entirely absent. ‘The fear of the Lord’ is the 
; distinctive namp for religion (Ps 34^^ etc.), ‘ser- 
: yant ’ is the distinctive title of the good (Ps 
He 3® etc.). God is thought of chiefly as the 
: supreme, universal sovereign and ruler, Is 33-®. 
Obedience is the central virtue of religious char- 
acter, to which all blessings are promised, I S 15®®. 
To illustrate this position fully, it would he neces- 
sary to quote a large part of the OT. We do not 
mean that there are no indications of more in- 
timate relations between God and man. The freer, 

f entler side of religion is undoubtedly knoAvn. 

'he law of love for God and man is promulgated. 
Many of the psalmists and prophets rise to lofty 
heights of dhine joy and felloAvship. But the 
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.groimd-tone of OT piety is reverential fear. ' This 
order of development iii' revelation was fitting and 
indeed, inevitable. The GT age , was the age of 
childhood in ' revealed religion, and children are 
trained for independence by a course of obedience 
and subjection to authority (Gal #^*). 'The law 
hath been our tutor to bring us ' unto Christ ’ 
(Gal 3®^). The patriarchal age certainly seems 
to breathe a: freer spirit than the age of the law 
proper.' Still, even then religious "^thought and ■ 
feeling can only liave been elementary ; and this 
is the impression made by the narrative. Of later 
days St. Paul uses strong, even harsh, language, 
'-weak and beggarly rudiments^ (Gal 4®). The 
prevailing spirit was a ' spirit of bondage to fear ^ 
(Ro 8 ^®). At the same time the emphasis laid on 
God's work of redemption must have given rise 
to thoughts of spiritual freedom (Ex Dt 7^, 
1 Ch 17-^ etc.), and in Is 6 P this truth finds glori- 
ous^ expression. It is perhaps worth while to 
notice that, while in the political system of Israel 
there is no trace of the idea of liberty in the 
modern sense, that system is distinguished from 
the despotisms of the day by many humane regu- 
lations unknown elsewhere, such as those with 
regard to slavery (Ex 2P) and land (Lv 

Christianity brought, first of all, freedom from 
the ceremonial restrictions and conditions of OT 
religion. ^ The Mosaic law is described as ‘a yoke 
'which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear’ (Ac W®). To all attempts to continue or 
reimpose the yoke on Christian believers, St. Paul 
offered unflinching and successful resistance (Gal 
324 and so won the victory of Christian free- 
dom for all time. The teaching of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews throughout supports St. Paul (9^ 10 ^). 
The NT condemns beforehand all attempts to 
reduce Christianity to a mere system of ritual. 
The Lord Jesus, St. Paul, and St. John are at 
one in their insistence on spiritual religion. 

But the chief NT doctrine on this subject is 
that of inward freedom as the privilege of all 
believers. Sin brings into bondage (Jn 8 ®^, Ro 
hut from this bondage believers are saved 
both negatively and positively. This is the pro- 
found meaning of redemption in the NT sense- 
deliverance from that sense of gui^t and fear jand 
condemnation which oppresses and letters the soul 
(Ro 8 ^ Tit 2 ^^ etc.). 'Ye were servants of sin, 
ye became servants of righteousness’ (Ro 6 ^^^-). 
Knowledge of the truth is the means (Jn 8 ^^), 


Christ Himself the source (Jn J 


means (Jn 8 ^^), 
, 2 Co 3^^), of this 


highest freedom. The 'spirit of bondage’ gives 
place to the ' spirit of adoption ’ (Ro 8 ^®, Gal 4®). 
Sin, death, the world, are conquered enemies (1 Co 


■ 15®®^', Ro 1 Jn 5 % The exultant sense of 
power, of present and future triumph, 'enjoyed, 
by the believer, is vividly expressed in ■ passages 
like Ro 5^* 8®®. Spiritual freedom cuimm- 

ates in the relation of children in which believers 
stand to God. In our Lord’s teaching, in St. 
Paul’s and St. John’s, this is always represented 
as the distinctive privilege of the saved, so pro- 
found and far-reaching is the NT revelation' of 
the divine Fatherlioodln the fullest sense; 'your 
Father in heaven’ (Mt 5^® 7^^ Jn 1 ^ 2 . 13 ^ 8^®, 

1 Jn 3^^*). St. Paul expressly contrasts the state 
of the servant and the son: 'Thou art no more 
a, servant, but' a son’ (Gal 4^). God is thought 
of as Father, no longer as Ruler merely. The 
most signal exercise of the liberty of children of 
God is the boldness wnth which believers draw 
near to God (He 4^® 10^®). Christians are invested 
with the full privileges of the priestliood (I P 2®). 
Liberty is not to pass into licence (Gal 5^®, 1 P 2^®). 
St. James speaks of a ' law of liberty ’ (1®® 2’®). 

On the thorny questions which nave arisen in 
connexion with liberty and necessity, Scripture 
says nothing, but implies much. By always ap- 
pealing to man as responsible, by calling upon 
him to repent and believe, by holding him ac- 
countable for the results of his action, it assumes 
that he is free, and in the most definite way refutes 
the doctrine of moral fatalism. Man may become 
the slave of sin, sinking into spiritual paralysis ; 
but it is his own act, and recovery is always pos- 
sible in this life. Only so far as his action is 
voluntary, and his slavery self - induced, is he 
guilty. Pharaoh who hardened his heart repeat- 
edly, Ahab who ' did evil above all that were 
before him,* Jeroboam ‘who made Israel to sin,’ 
are terrible examples of the hardening effects of 
sin ; but their ruin was their own work ; they 
‘ sold themselves to work evil ’ (1 K 21 2 ®). Other- 
wise, they could not have been punished by God 
as they were. Whatever speculative^ difficulties 
may be raised on the ground of the divine omni- 
science, or the law of heredity, or the principle 
of cause and effect, they vanish before^ man’s m- 
vincible consciousness of moral responsibility and 
the Scripture declarations of God’s righteousness 
and mams freedom (Gn 18^®, Ezk 33^^^*, Jn 3^® 5^). 

' J.,S. Banks. 

LIBNAH (nn^).— 1. The third of the 12 stations 
following Hazeroth, mentioned only in Nu 33^®-®^ 
(see Exodus, IV. ), unless it is the same place that 
is called in Dt P Laban. Its position is not knoTO. 

2. A city taken by Joshua (Jos 10^- ®®), and, from 
the context, situate between Makkedah and 
Lachish, The name occurs in the list of con- 
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■ qEered Mags (12^®) between Arad and Adnllam, 
in a group of 9 cities of the Shephelali (15^) and in 
the lists, of priestly cities (2P®, 1 Ch 6^ [v.®’ LXX 
: and Eng.])* The MT in Ch describes it as a city 
of refuge, but ' the text , requires emendation, and 
, the renderings of AV and KV give the probable 
sense,. ■ The city revolted at the same time as 
Edom' from under the hand of Judah in the time of 
Joram [Jehoram] (2 K 8*^^, 2 Ch 2E®). It appears 
to have been a stronghold, for the king of Assyria 
.attacked itin, the' time, of Hezekiah (2 K 19®,Is 37®). 
In the last days of the kingdom of Judah it was 
inhabited by Jewish families, for Josiali took to 
wife a daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah (2 K 23®^ 
24^®), This IS the last biblical notice of the place, and 
no reference to it occurs in later times. It was prob- 
ably in the neighbourhood of Beit Jibrin, and a site 
4 miles to N.W. has been proposed, and {FEFSt^ 
Jan. 1897) another, 10 miles S.E. of Tell el-Hesy. 

The LXX renderings are very varied, or 

Ao/ST'd occurring most frequently; for /S is substi- 
tuted /t in some places, and Xe^ixvd occurs in A. 
The first vo^wel is often varied, but generally no 
vowel is found between and and in this respect 
the renderings are distinguished from those of 
Libnah (I), which introduce ca between /S and p; 
Ae^ojvd, with /A for /S in B. The first syllable of 
the rendering 'Zcppd in 2 K 8^* may be a duplication 
of the last syllable of the preceding word. On 
the previous page is a list of the LXX variations. 

A. T. Chapman. 

LIBNI Ao^ep{e)l), — The eldest son of Gershon, 

that is to say, the eponym of a principal family 
of Gershonite Levites, Ex 6^’, Nu 3^®, 1 Ch 6^7. -io 
[Heb. ®]. In 1 Ch 6-^ [Heb. perhaps owing to 

some dislocation of the text, the name appears as 
that of the eponym of a family of Merarites. The 
patronymic Libnites occurs in Nu 3^^ 26®®. 

LIBRIRY.— See Wpiting. 

LIBYA, LIBYANS,-See LUBIM. 

LICE {Q55, Q’?? Idnnim, □?? kinnam, ffKvl<p€t, 
Kvliret^ scinipheSf cinifes). — The usual meaning of 
iTKPi^p—Kvl\l/ is plant-louse. It is also used, for 
various species of gnats. Some have supposed it 
to designate a species of worm. Whether it can 
be understood of the louse also is not clear. The 
tr. in the text of EV (Ex 8^® RVm ‘sandflies* 
or ‘ fleas,* i®, Ps 105®^) ‘ lice * is based upon 
the authority of the Talmud ; on the fact thafc 
the insects alluded to sprang from the dust^ not 
from the watery that the lice were not on men 

and^ beasts, i.e, m th^ir hair ; that the Targum, 
Syriac, and Arabic VSS tr. the word by one which 
appears to mean lice rather than gnats. Scholars 
are still divided on the subject (see MEDICINE, 
p. 330), but the weight of evidence seems to he in 
favour of lice as the third of the plagues of Egypt. 
Lice swarm on the persons of uncleanly peome in 
the East. The better classes of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, however, were scrupulously clean ; and Hero- 
dotus says that the priests shaved all the hair 
from their heads and bodies every third day, lest 
they should harbour any of these unclean insects, 
and so defile the temples. Such a pest, therefore, 
’vvould be peculiarly abhorrent to them. See, oh 
the whole subject, BiDm. on Ex 8^®. 

, G. 'B. Post, ' 

LICENCE IS simply ‘ permission * in all its occur- 
: rences in AY, where its spelling is indifferently 
‘licence’ (1 Mac P®, 2 Mac 4®, Ac 21^ 25^^l or 
‘license* (Jth IP^, Sir 15^®), and the verb does not 
occui*. ^ RV retains ‘ licence ’ (spelling so always), 
except m 2 Mac 4®, AY ‘ if he might have licence 
to set him up a place for exercise’ (li&p <^vyx^fynH 
OW rri% ^^ovffias oiJroD, BY ‘ if it might be allowed 

him through the, king’s authority *) ; Ac 21^ AY 
‘ And when he had given liiiii iicerice* {iTirpifaprof 
dk ayroO, BY ‘ And when lie ha.d given him leave ’) ; 
and 25^® AV ‘have licence to' answer’ (rdirop dwo- 
Xoyia^f BY ‘ have had opportunity to make his 
defence ’). AV had already changed ‘ licence * of ' 
earlier versions into ‘leave/ as Jii 19®® TincL ‘And 
Pylate gave him licence.’ The verb was once 
common in the same sense, as, Ac 22 Bliem. 

‘ Being licensed by the Tribune to speake^ tO' the 
. people ’ ; Elyot, (jfovernourt ii. 294, ‘ he licenced 
Plato to departe without damage.’ Milton', uses 
both subst. and vb. in their modern meaning in 
Areopagitica (Clar. Press ed. p. 6), * But lest I 
should be condemn’d of introducing licence, while 

I oppose Licencing.’ J. Hastings. 

LIDEBIR (“i^l^J). —Proposed in' RVm of Jos IS®* 
as alternative rendering to of Debir (text). See 
Debib No. 2 and Lodebar. 

LIE, LYING, and the many other words of the 
group, describe various forms of the sin against 
truth, and serve to illustrate an important element 
of the biblical morality. 

The priiicipal Heb. and Greek tei*ms are the following;— 

1. npy ‘lie* {Qal and Pi.). ‘falsehood* (Jer 10^*9, ‘a lie* 

(Ps 11969), frequently preceded by 12*=!, also used adverbially 
=* falsely *(2 81818). 

2. 3l| (root meaning quite uncertain) ‘ to speak falsely,* esp. 
in Pi. (with ^ or |i pointing to the person addressed) ; Niph. 

‘to be found or show oneself a liar ’ (Pr 306), Miph. ‘make or 
make out a liar* (Job 2425). ‘a lie*; ‘a liar’ 

(Pr 1922 ) ; cf. Jer 1618 (of failing, deceptive brook, cf. vb. in 

Is 6711), Me 11^; 

3. ‘to be lean,* ‘become emaciated’ (Ps 10924); pi, 

with ^ or ‘to lie to one’ (1 K 1318, Jer 612); Niph. ‘ to feign 
obedience* (Dt 33-0). iiiin? ‘ leanness ’ (Job 168), usually * a lie,* ‘ a 
calumny * (Hoa IQiS). * deceitful * (Is 309). The root mean- 

ing is uncertain, possibly that of /mHng. 

4. "?i, only in plur. (root “nn, i.e. ‘ to invent *) 

‘empty or boastful talk’ (Job 113), thence applied to utterers 
of such, as liars, diviners (Is 442 ®, Jer oO^^S). 

5. ‘emptiness,* ‘vanity* (Ps 60ii), thence applied to 
things* of no substance or injurious, as the falsehood, the idol, 
the wicked or criminal act (Pr 308, Ps 24^ 26'i, Job llH); cf. 

hollow, insincere witness’ (Dt 620) with *a 

false witness’ (Ex 2016). 

6. In NT the subject is handled by the use of the group of 

words connected with here used only in the middle 

voice. is used abs. (Mt 5ii, 2 Co ll3i etc.) ; with aec. 

of person lied to (Ac 58) ; with dat. (Ac 64) ; th rtvoc, (Col 39) ; 
xetvk TvjV dKyiHtobs (Ja 314). 'phe list includes ‘a de- 
ceiver’ (Jn 844 etc.), ‘a false teacher* (1 Jn 222) ; * false,* 

‘wicked’ (Ac 6i3, Rev 218); ‘lyingT*’ * a lie*’ esp. of false 

religion (Jn 844, Ro 125) ; •spsHcrfiMc * a falsehood* (Eo 3 ^) ; ec'4'ivS'^ff 
of God ‘ that cannot lie * (Tit 12) ; ‘ teaching falsely ’ 

(1 Ti 42) ; and various compounds descriptive of enemies of the 
faith, as (Gal 24), (2 Co 111®), •psuhe- 

teflomn^e (Mt 71® etc.), (2 P 21), 

(Mt 2424, Mk 1322). 

1. The biblical writers describe various types of 
tying. In its most general aspect — the saying 
what we know to be false with intent to deceive 
—it is clear that it was reprobated by the common 
conscience of Israel (cf. Pr 19®^ 30®), and it is ex- 
pressly condemned in the ancient Law of Holiness 
(Lv 19^^- Usually, however, in the legislation, 

including the Decalogue, special cognizance is 
taken of lying of the criminal kind — consisting 
either in the perjured testimony which procures 
an unjust sentence (Dt 19^®“®^ cf. Ex 20^®), or in 
the false statement which is the instrument of 
fraudulent dealing (Lv In the prophetical 

writings lying is conceived, not merely as a prin- 
cipal kind, but almost as the soul, of wickedness, 
and so sometimes appears as the symbol of all 
moral evil (Hos 12\ cf. Is 6®). At a later period 
‘lie* is a favourite description of the message of 
the false prophets (Jer 27^®), and of the utterances 
of sootlisayers (Is^44^®), and the same idea is often 
, expressed in the designation of idols and idolatry 
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In NTs in wliioli tlie duty of truthfulness is - 
St rongly insisted on in contrast to Oriental deceit- 
fiiinessj it is suggested that there are three' lies 
ptt.r excellence — heathen religion (Ro P®), the claim 
of the false apostle (Rev 2^), and the denial ‘that 
J iisus is, the Christ ’, ( 1 Jn 2'*^^). 

2. The heinotisness of lying appears in various 
particulars-— -that it is utterly inconsistent with the 
holiness which is of the essence of the divine 
nature, and gives a law to the people (Lv 19^^), and 
more particularly with the commandments of a 
God who Himself is absolutely .true (Ps 89®® j ; and 
also that it has anti-social effects of a ruinous and 
far-reaching .kind (Prophets, passim ; ef, Pr 26®®). 
In NT its sinfulness is further emphasized by 
tracing it to the example and inspiration of Satan 
(Jn 8^, Ac 5®), or to the old man which is put off 
in conversion (Col 3®). 

3. The penalties of lying are set forth in an 
ascending scale. Various saws in Pr point to the 
heritage of contempt which is the portion of the 
habitual liar. The judicial punishment of the 
false witness is the recoil upon himself of the evil 
‘ he had thought to do unto his brother’ (Dt 19^^). 
In the history of Gehazi (2 K 5), and of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Ac 5), the aggravated lie is punished 
by a special judgment of appalling severity. In 
Ps 24^ lying is lumbered witii the sins which dis- 
qualify from the worship of, and so exclude from 
communion with, God. And as a consistent de- ; 
veiopment of this stern judgment we find it in 
the NT as one of the list of sins by which the , 
essence of character is tested, and which, become 
habitual, entail the forfeiture of eternal salvation 
(Rev2p7 22^®). 

Two problems arising out of the subject may he 
briefly referred to. The first is connected with : 
the passages which seem to represent God as using 
deceitful means — esp. 1 K 22®®, wdiere He is said to 
have lured Ahab to destruction by ‘ putting a lying 
spirit in the mouth of the prophets, ’ and in a lesser 
degree 1 S 16®, where He instructs Samuel to con- 
ceal his real purpose from Saul by offering a 
sacrifice. As regards the first of these cases it 
may, however, be fairly held, as is indeed required 
by the general tenor of OT religion, that the sense 
is satisfied by regarding God, not as the author of 
sin, hut as overruling wickedness to the working 
out of His righteous purposes. ‘ All that is meant 
is that, in carrying out God’s decree of condemna- 
tion, he (the lying spirit) becomes a means of 
leading^ the king on to his doom through the fawn- 
ing guile of these false prophets’ (W. S. Bruce, 
^Jihics of OT, p. 269). It should be added that the 
difficulty of this class of passages is less keenly 
felt when the mechanical theory of inspiration is 
abandoned.'^ 

A second problem concerns the attitude of the 
Bible in its moral teaching towards the casuistical 
controversy over the lie of exigency. In other 
words : when we have said of a statement that it is 
wittingly false, or intended to deceive, is it thereby 
condemned as having the character of guilt? or 
does it lose this character if it can be shown that 
the false statement was required in self-defence, or 
by the law of love ? Of such lies we have examples 
in the lives of Abraham (Gn 20®) and of David 
(1 S 2P®), although obviously it does not follow, 
any more than in the case of the graver failings of 
Ol" saints, that they are recorded for example and 
guidance. On the whole, the rigorous doctrine must 

* Under the same category reference may be made to the 
passage (Ja 78* lO- where om* Lord said, * i ^,0 not up to this 
feast* ; then ‘went he also up, not openly/ But, with the 
reading of BL , , . eyjra;), or even without it, if the sentence 
is continued (« ijiMt ssetijfms <iLV<w the difficulty almost 

disappears. What is quite certain is that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel cannot have thought that any unveracity was 
implied. See Meyer, in Iog, 
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he judged more in harmony , with the 'spirit of the 
hiblical morality, the common scriptural ground 
being that it is ours to obey the commands of tht 
moral law, and that God may be ' trusted for the 
consequences. For a full discussion of the lie of 
exigency in the light of Christian principles, see 
Martensen’s Christian Ethics (Eng. tr. voi. iL 
p. 216 ff., also Newman Smyth’s Christian Ethics^ 
p. 392 ff. W. P. PatERSO'N,; : 

LIE. — The verb to lie was formerly used in ' the 
sense of pass the night, lodge, sleep. We find an 
example of this in Is 14^® ‘All the kings of the 
nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every one 
in his own house’ (n?!^; RV ‘sleep,’ as Gen. 
Bible): cf. Jos 2^ AVm ‘and lay there,’ for text 
‘ and lodged there ’ ( ). So North , Ehitarch, 
‘Demetrius,’ p. 895, ‘For they ordained that the 
place behind the Temple of Minerva called Par- 
thenon (as who would say, the temple of the 
Virgin) should be prepared for his house to lye in ’ j 
and Banyan, PP (Ciar. Press ed. p. 240), ‘Then 
they called for the Master of the House, and he 
came to them. So they asked if they might lie 
there that night?’ On which Venables remarks, 
‘To lie continued in familiar use tiU the end of the 
last century for to stop the night at a place. This 
is the hinge of YValton’s witty translation of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s definition of an ambassador — “ an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country.’” 

The following phrases should be noticed : 4. Lie 
along. See Along. 2. Lie on or Lie upon. This 
phrase occurs in the figurative sense of ‘ oppress,’ 

‘ annoy,’ as Dt 29®® ‘ all the curses that are written 
in this book shall lie upon him’ (i3 nynn; Driver 
remarks that pi is ‘to lie down as aii animal’ 
[Gn 49®J, and thinks the metaphor forced, preferring 
the Sept. KoWTjdifjcrovraL, ‘ shall cleave to him ’) ; 
Jg 14^*^ ‘ and it came to pass on the seventh day 
that he told her, because she lay sore upon him ’ 
RV ‘she pressed him sore,’ Moore ‘she 
bekeged him’; the same verb is tr^ in 16^® ‘she 
pressed him,’ AV and RV); Ps SS’' ‘Thy wrath 
lieth hard upon me’ (nppo Driver ‘presseth 
upon me’); Sir 6®^ ‘She will lie upon him^ as a 
mighty stone of trial ’ iffrai iir* airt}, RV 

‘shall she rest upon him’); Ac 27®® ‘no small 
tempest lay on us ’ [x^ipQfvos . . . iTnKeiptAvov) i liV 
accepts this very literal and old-fashioned tr. here, 
as ’well' as in 1 Co 9^® ‘ lie upon ’ for the same verb, 
but elsewhere iirlKtst.ixai is ‘ press upon ’ (Lk 5^), 
‘be instant’ (23®®), ‘impose on’ (He 9^®) ; but where 
the meaning is literal, ‘lie upon’ (Jn IP® AV, but 
RV ‘lie against,’ wdth m. ‘upon’) or ‘lie on’ (2P) 
is of course used. Tindale {Expos, p. 100) says, 
‘ Covetousness made the Pharisees to lie on Christ, 
to persecute Him, and falsely to accuse Him ’ ; and 
again (p, 119), ‘ Thou wouldest not that men should 
do thee wrong and oppress thee ; thou wouldest 
not that men should do thee shame and rebuke, 
lie on thee, kiU thee,’ where the editor of the 
Parker Soe. ed, explains ^on is used for of or 
against,^ apparently taking ‘lie’ to mean ‘tell 
lies.* In Jg 19^® the phrase has a somewhat milder 
hut very similar meaning, ‘let all thy wants lie 
upon me * (the Heb, is simply ‘ be all thy wants 
upon me’). In Nu 2P® the meaning is ‘toiien.’ 
‘ And at the stream of the brooks that goeth down 
to the dwelling of Ar, and lieth upon the border 
of Moab’ BV as AVm ‘leaneth upon’). 

3. Lie = project, Neh of the tower 

which projected from the king’s palace (RV 
‘standeth out’). The phrase appears not to be 
^glish, but a literal rendering by Coverdale (who 
in v,^ has ‘ lieth outwarde ’) of the Heb. LXX 
6 Vulg. gum prominehat. 

The old past ptep. lien occurs in Gn 26^®, Ps 68^*, 
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Jer aiid EV retains (except in' Ps 68 ^®, where a 
different tr. dispenses with, it), but Amer. RV 
changes to ‘lain/ Cl Job 3^® Cov. ‘Then shulde 
■ I now ha¥e lyen stiil, I shulde have slepte, .and 
bene, at rest’ ; Fuller, Moly Warre^ p. , 137, ‘.And 
it was good plowing up of that ground which had 
long lien fallow.’, , J. Hastogs. 

; ' LIEU.TEMllT, RV, Satrap, Ezr 8 ^®, Est 3^^ 8 ^ 
9 ^ ; „also Dn . 3^- where AV * Prince J—The 

„ , 'Heb. 0 ^. Cdhmhdarpmtm) represents the Pers. 

MiAitrapdwn (= protectors of the realm), a title 
lound on Persian inscriptions, e.g. that of Behistun 
;(cf. Lagarde, Ahh. 68 ,- 14 j Spiegel, Altpers, 
Keilimch, 215). In Gr. the word hecaine i^arpdTrr)^ 
m <raTp&T7]s; in the LXX we find a considerable 
variety, of rendering, Ezr, oiKov6p.oi I EsS®^, 

{fTparruot, dpxoprei r&p ffarpawQp Est, (raTpdwai Hn, 
Sirarot Bn (Theod.); in Vulg. satrapes, principes. 
The satrap was the governor of a whole province 
(cf. Dn 6 ^ [but see Bevan, ad loc,}, Herod, iii. 89), 
and he held the position of a vassal king. His 
power, however, was checked by the presence of a 
royal scribe, whose duty it was to report to the ‘ great 
king ’ on the administration of the province. Also, 
the troops were for the most part under the command 
of an independent general. Under the satraps 
were the ‘pehahs,’ or governors of smaller districts. 
In Ezr 8 ®® the term seems to be used some- 

w^bat loosely, or the historian has unduly extended 
the scope of Ezra’s commission j the only satrap 
whom it would really concern was the ruler of the 
district west of the Euphrates, ‘the governor 
beyond the river’ (Ezr 5®), H. A. WHITB, 
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JS. ApocrjTJhal and Apocalyptic teaching. 

C. Hew Test, teaching: (1) the Synoptics; (2) the 
Johannine writings, (a) the Gospel, (6) the First 
Epistle, (c)the Apocaljnpse ; (3) the Pauline Epistles ; 
(4) the rest of the New Testament. 

iii. Conclusions to be drawn from the Scriptural use of Ihie 
,., 'terms. 

(a) Doctrinal. 

(b) Ethical. 

L The Terms. — (1) In the OT the regular vrord 
for ‘to live’ is from the older root mn (so 
Phcen,; Aram. K'n) with the same signification, and 
similar forms occur in Arab., Syr., and allied 
tongues. It occurs in the sense of ‘having life, ^ 
e.gF. Ex 33®® ‘ man shall not see me and live ’ ; Gn 5 ® 
etc. ‘ Adam lived an hundred and thirty years ’ ; of 
‘continuing in life’ when death threatens, 0 . 0 : 
Gn 20’^ ‘he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt 
iwe ’ ; or specially of the soul as source of life, as in 
On 12^® ‘ tnat my soul may because of the©.’ 
It is also used with preps. = ‘ to live upon or byJ 
as Gn 21^ ‘ by thy sword shalt thou live,^ Bt 8 ® 

■ man doth not live by bread only, but by every- 
thing that proeeecleth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live.* Sp the life of man is spoken of as 
consisting in obedience to the divine statutes (as 
m Ezk 20^^ etc. ‘Ha man do, he shall live in (by) 
them }. To live is used absolutely in the sense of 
‘ b>prosper,’ as in 1 S 10 ®^ ‘ Let the king live ’ (BVm). 
It also has the signification, of returning to life 
from sickness, weariness, or death, as 2 K 8 ® ‘ shall 
I recover of this, sickness ? ’ Jg 15J» ‘ his spirit came 
again, and he revived*; Is 26^® ‘Thy dead shall 
Iwe, In its causative forms it signifies ‘to give 
life, ‘to preserve alive,’ ‘to quicken,’ ‘to restore,’ 
rf breath of the Almighty giveth me 

life ; Ezk 13^® ‘will ye save souls alive?* Is 
‘ make me to live ’ 52 X 8 ^ etc. ‘ whose son ho W 
restored to life.’ 


The adjective 'o ‘living Ms used of God, as tii£ 
source of ail life, as Jos 3'^® ‘the living God is 
among you’i and most ; commonly in the ^foriniiia 
of the oath ‘ as the Lord liv'eth,’ .e.g, Ru 3-'®. It is 
the ordinary word for ‘ living ’ of men or animals. 

The word for ‘life’ most generally is plural 
emphatic form (a«n) from the same root. This is 
use,d; to denote not only physical life, but also 
welfare or happiness, as Pi 16^*® ‘ in the light of the 
king’s countenance is life ’ ; Bt 30®® ‘ to love the 
Lord thy God . . : for be' is. thy life and the length 
of thy days’; Ps 30 m his favour is life.’ Once 
(in late Hebrew) r is used of ■.eternal, life ^ viz. 
Bn 12® ‘many shall awake, some to everlasting 
life’ (dVi;? ’f.u). It bears also^ the aigiulicatio,!!' of 
means of life, sustenance, as in Pr 27®^ ‘ main ten-* 
ance for thy maidens,’ though tlie^general word in 
this latter sense is. n;op. There is also the^ form 
n,^n, which denotes ‘a ’living being,’ ‘an ^animal,’ 
and more particularly ‘ wild animals,’ but it is used 
occasionally in later poetical writings in the sense of 
‘life,’ as Ps 143® ‘he hath smitten ray life down to 
the ground’; Job 33^® ‘he keepeth back Ms life 
from perishing.’ 

It IS noteworthy that the Hebrew name for 
‘Eve’ (njn) is traced in Gn 3®® to this root, though 
it has been otherwise interpreted (see Eve). 

A v&ry important word is ‘ breath,’ sig- 

nifying the soul as the principle of life. We find 
it in its literal sense in such passages as Job 41^® 
[Eng. ‘his breath kindleth coals,’ and Is 3®®. 
As life, its seat was supposed to be in the blood, cf. 
Lv l7^^ ‘ For the of the flesh is in the blood.’ 


creatures,’ as in Gn 1®^ etc. ; so it is used by synec- 
doche for a ‘ man,’ as Lv 5^ etc. ‘ if any man sin ’ ; 
Gn 46^® ‘ even sixteen souls, i.e. persons’ (cf. corre- 
sponding Eng. usage), and even for the emphatic 
personal pronoun, as Is 46® ‘ themselves are gone 
into captivity’; Ps IB ‘why say ye to nie?’ 
Curiously it is sometimes = ‘ a dead body,’ cf. Nu 5®. 
3pF‘ the heart’ is occasionally used as~i^^|, see Ps 
102^, Jer 4^®. See, further, art. Soul. 

In the LXX the usual equivalent of D'»o is 
though once (Pr 3B®) /3fos is used, and the latter 
frequently has the signification of the period or 
course of life in the NT, e.g, Lk 8^^ ‘ pleasures of 
this life ’ ; as also of resources, as Mk 12'*^ * even all 
her living.’ The special NT ideas covered hj 
are discussed beloAv. For and also Is the 

equivalent ; and this word also plays an important 
part in the language of the NT, as also does its 
derived adj. 

(2) The most ordinary Hebrew verb signifying 
‘ to die ’ is n^D, and this is used in the most general 
sense of man, beast, and even of trees and land. 
Cf. Job 14® ‘the stock thereof die in the ground,’ 
and Gn 47^® ‘ wherefore should we die, both we and 
our land?’ From this is derived the word ny; 
‘ death,’ sometimes personified, as in Ps ‘ Beatii 
shall be their shepherd ’ ; cf. Is 38^®. It is used 
as = the abode of the dead, as in Ps 9^® ‘ the gates 01 
death,’ and Pr 7®“^ ‘ the chambers of death ’ (though 
these might he understood in the former sense as a 
person). There is the derived form nnsD?, only 
found in the phrase Vjs, as Ps 79^^ ‘ the sons of 
death ’ss ‘those that are appointed to death ’ (EV). 
{For Sheol and, Abaddon, see arts, on these words, 
and also Eschatology of the OT in voL i. p. 740). 
For death in the special aspect of a destructive 
plague on men, as Ex 5® ‘lest he fall upon us 'with 
pestilence,’ or on cattle Ex 9®, there is the w’ord 
(LXX Bdvaros). 

The most general word in the LXX as equivalent 
to the Hebrew terms above noted is Odvaros. In 
the NT it is used in the same signification, and 
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also found personified, as in 1 Co 15®*^ ‘0 death, 
.where is tliy victory ? ’ Rev F® ^ I have the keys of 
death and of Hades.’ It is freq_uent.iy used of 
spiritual death, either during earthly life, as in 
Ro 7^® ^Did then that which is good become death 
unto me?’ ^1 Jn ‘ He that loveth not abideth in 
death,’ or in the world to come, as specially ‘the 
secjond death’ (6 Seijrepos Bdvaros)^ as Rev 2^^ ‘he 
shall not be hurt of the second dearth.’ 

For ^d7]s see art. Hades, sub wc., and also 
Eschatology of the NT in vol. i. p. 752. 
ii. Examination o,f the Biblical Teaching on 

THESE I.DEAS.— A. OLB TBSTA3IE]!rT TJEACHIMG.-- 
{!) In the Early Narratives of Genesis.— At the' 
very opening of Scripture, in both accounts of the 
Creation, we find definite teaching on life and death. 
God created every living creature. Gn 1^^ ‘And 
God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life.’ Again %ye 
read in Gn F® of ‘ every beast of the earth, and 
every fowl of the air, and everything that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life.’ The second 
account is more definite in its teaching as to the 
creation of man; thus Gn 2^ describes how ‘the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; 
and man became a living soul,’ Next we read of 
the ‘ tree of life,’ which is common to the traditions 
of other Semitic peoples, and of the punishment 
attached to the eating of the ‘tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil’ ; Gn 2^“^ ‘in the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die/ The 
literal and metaphorical senses of the word ‘die’ 
constitute the force and subtlety of the serpent’s 
temptation in Gn 3^ ‘ Ye shall not surely die.^ To 
prevent man gaming the gift of immortality he 
is driven out of the garden, and the tree of life 
guarded, Gn 322-24^ 

(2) In the Pentateuch, — The ordinary word for 

‘life’ is (LXX as in Gn 9^ ‘but flesh 

with the life (up 2 ) thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, shall ye not eat.’ This recurs repeatedly 
throughout the whole of the legal writings, and the 
nan'ative that is coloured by the priestly tradition 
(see, e.y.f Lv 17^^ 24^®, Dt 12^®). Life is used in the 
familiar absolute sense in Dt 30^®** ‘ See, I have set 
before you this day life and good, and death and 
evil ’ (cf. Sir 15^’). 

(3) In the Prophets, — The main prophetic teach- 
ing on this subject is €ound in Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
In a poetical (probably late) passage of the former 
w’e read, Is 25® ‘ He hath swallowed up death for 
ever ’ (cf. 2 Ti and in Is 26^® ‘ Thy dead shall 
live, thy dead bodies shall arise . . . and the earth 
shall cast forth the dead (lit. the Rephaim, i,e, 
shades).’ In another poetic passage, the psalm of 
Hezekiah, recorded in Is 3S^®“20^ there is much 
important material, but it is probably late, and 
should be classed with the teaching of the poetic 
books (see below). The passage speaks of ‘the 
gates of Sheol’ (v.^®). Death is presented as the 
end of all communion with God and men, ‘ I shall 
not see the Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the 
living ; I shall behold man no more with the in- 
habitants of the world ’ {vP). But God speaks to 
him, and he cries, ‘ 0 Lord, by these things men 
live, and wholly therein is the life of my spirit.’ 
And again, ‘Sheol cannot praise thee, death can- 
not celebrate thee ; they that go down into the pit 
cannot hope for thy truth. The living, the living 
he shall praise thee as I do this day’ (vv.^®* ^). 

In the teaching of Ezekiel there is frequent 
reference to life in the pregnant sense of enjoying 
God’s favour, and the accompanying earthly pro- 
sperity that is its sign. Thus Ezk 33^®"% the 
teaching of which is summarized in as 

follows : ‘ When the righteous tumeth from his 
righteousness, and committeth iniquity, he shaD 


even die therein. But if the wicked tmm from his . 
wickedness and do that which is lawful and right, ' 
he shall live thereby ’ (cf. 3^®“^® 20^^}. In tlia , 

prophetic portion oi the Bk. of Daniel there is one 
reference, ^though probably of very , late' date, to 
‘ eternal life ’ in 12'"^ ‘ many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasuing life.’ 

(4) In the Poetical Boohs, — References are much ■ ■ 
more numerous in the Psalms and in Jok Thus 
in various passages of the Bk. of Job we have 
presented the popular conception of the existence 
of the dead, e.g. , where the ‘ wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest,’ where ‘ the 
prisoners are at ease together, and the servant is 
free from his master’ ; or , where that world 

is described as being ‘ of the shadow of , death, 
without any order, and where the light is as dark- , I 
ness ’ ; yet the writer rises to the vision of something ' ^ 
much higher and brighter, as in 14^®“^®, where he 
asks, ‘If a man die, shall he live again? All the 
days of my appointed time would I wait till my 
release should come.’ Cf. 33®® ‘He hath redeemed 
my soul from going into the pit, and my life shall 
behold the light.’ His ‘blood’ is used for his 
wrongful death (see legal idea of identity of the 
blood and the life, below) in 16^® ‘ 0 earth, cover 
not thou my blood, and let my cry have no resting- 
place ’ (cf. Gn 4^®, Ezk 24’^* ®, Is 26®^). As to the 
great passage 19®®'®^, and in what sense it denotes 
personal immortality, see A. B. Davidson’s com- 
mentary on Job, m and Appendix. 

In the Psalms we read of ‘ the path of life ’ in an 
ethical and spiritual sense as the way of obedience 
to God (cf. Ps 16^^); of God as the ‘fountain of 
life,’ Ps 36® (cf. Jer 2^®); Ps 30® ‘in his favour’; 

Ps 2F ‘he asked life of thee, and thou gavest it 
him ’ ; Ps 27® ‘ the Lord is the strength of my life ’ ; 

Ps 34^® ‘What man is he that desireth life, and 
loveth many days, that he may see good?’ 42® ‘the 
God of my life ’ ,* 66® ‘ God . . . which holdeth our 
soul in life.’ 

Death has all the gloom and disappointment it 
had in Job, e.g, Ps 6® ‘ In death there is no remem- 
brance of thee : in Sheol who shall give thee 
thanks ? ’ In 49^‘^ death is personified. 

(5) In the Wisdom Literature, — {a) In the Bk. 
of Proverbs the same poetic figures of life fre- 
quently occur, e.g, ‘ the paths of life,’ 2^® 6® ; ‘ tree 
of life,’ 3^® 11®® 13^®; ‘well or fountain of life,’ 10^^ 
1314 1427 ^ Iq absolute sense the w^ord occurs, 
e.g. ‘ so shall they be life unto thy soul ’ ; 8®® 
‘whoso fmdeth me findeth life.’ Contrast the 
use of ‘ death ’ in 8®® ‘ aU they that hate me love 
death.* 

By a figure ‘light and darkness’ are used for 
‘ life and death ’ in Ec li^* ®. 

B. TEACBIMG of TEF APOCRTPRA AMR TME 
Apocalyptic Litematurf . — These words occur 
most frequently and with most special significance 
in the two books of the Wisdom Literature in the 
Apocrypha, viz. those of Wisdom and Sirach, In 
the former occurs in several interesting con- 
nexions, cf. Wis 1^® ‘ Court not death in the error 
of your life ’ (cf, Pr 8®® and 21®) ; 13^® ‘ for life he 
beseecheth that which is dead,’ where reference Is 
made to idolatry; cf. also 14^® ‘the Invention of 
them {i,e, idols) was the corruption of life’; 16^® 

‘ for thou hast authority over life and death, and 
thou leadest down to the gates of Hades, and leadest 
up againJ 

In the Book of Siraeh Itwt} occasionally means 
sustenance, e.g, 4^ ‘ My son, deprive not the poor 
of his living,’ 34®^ ‘The bread of the needy is the - 
life of the poor,* The general use is that of the 
figoxative and absolute sense we have found in Pi 
and elsewhere, e.g. 4^® ‘He that loveth her (Le 
■Wisdom) loveth life,’ cf. Pr IT® : 6^® ‘ a faithful friend 
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is ,a niedieine of life/ ‘ before men is life and 
death* (cf. For the special phrase TTTjy^ 

Ic^Ss see 21^® The knowledge of a wise man shall 
he made ■ to abound as a flood, and his counsel as a 
foimtain' of life * (cl Pr 13^“^ and An instruc- 

tive' contrast is found in 40^ ‘A man that looketh 
'anto the table of another, his life is not to be 
counted for a life.’ has also one or two usages 

that may be noted here. It is, of course, ordinarily 
translated soul in the general sense of that word, 
as in Wis 3^ ‘ the souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God,’ but frequently comes near to its NT 
significance, &.(i, Wis 9^® ‘a corruptible body 
weigheth down the soul’ (cl 2 Co 5^"'^), cf. 15® 
* when he is required to render back the soul (life) 
which was lent him.’ ^ Two verses bring the several 
terms into close conjunction, Wis ‘He was 

ignorant of him that inspired into him an active 
soul (^i/x^), and breathed into him a vital spirit 
(iri^c^act ^(anK6i^). But he accounted our very life 
(tco'j) to be a plaything, and our lifetime (jScos) a 
gainful fair*; cf. also 16^ 

In Sirach we may note two passages : 10^® ' Who 
will justify him that sinneth against his own soul 
Opvx'o) ^ and who will glorify him that dishonoureth 
his own life (f'wi?) ? ’ and ' the soul of every living 
thing’ ('^uxV f’you). 

In 2 BsdraSf ch. 7, there is a very important 
passage, mainly contained in the portion re- 
covered by Bensly, a transla.tion of which is to 
be found in the BV. It is a vision of the 
last judgment, which is to be jpreceded by seven 
days of such silence as was before the Creation; 
then follows the general resurrection, and the 
seating of the Most High in majesty as judge. 
The seer understands how few can stand m the 
judgment, and exclaims, ‘An evil heart hath 
gro\yn up in us, which hath led us astray from 
these statutes, and hath brought us into cor- 
ruption and into the ways of death, hath showed 
us the paths of perdition, and removed us far from 
life ; and that not a few only, but well-nigh all that 
have been created’ (7^*^®!). Thereafter follows a 
vision of the various stages through which the 
wicked and the righteous pass after death. The 
day of judgment is declared to he ‘the end of this 
time and tne beginning of immortality’ (though 
et initium is omitted in the Lat. MS) (7^ 
Again, in the 8th chapter the Most High declares 
to the seer, ‘ Unto you is paradise opened, the tree 
of life is planted, the time to come is prepared . . . 
weakness is done away for you, and [death] is 
bidden ; hell and corruption are fled into forgetful- 
ness . , . and in the end is showed the treasure 
of immortality ’ (8®®* ^). 

In the Fsalms of Solomon a few passages deal 
with the resurrection, e.g. 3^® ‘ They that fear the 
Lord shall rise again to life everlasting. And their 
life shall be in the light of the Lord, and shall fail 
no more ’ ; 13^^ ‘ The life of the righteous is for 
ever, but sinnei’s shall be taken aw'ay for destruc- 
tion ’ ; 142* ® ‘ The holy of the Lord shall live in him 
for ever ; the paradise of the Lord, the trees of life, 
are his holy ones. The holy of the Lord shall in- 
herit life in gladness.’ For sinners the lot is also 
a| pointed in accordance with their deeds ; thus 3^® 
'‘He fell, because evil was his fall, and he shall 
not rise again ; the destruction of the sinner is 
for everlasting’; and 15^®'^® ‘Sinners shall perish 
in the day of the Lord’s judgment for ever, when 
God shall visit the earth in His judgment, to re- 
pay sinners for everlasting.’ 

In the Booh of Enoch (chs. 38-44} occurs a pas- 
sage resembling the one quoted above from 2Bsdras^ 
in which are seen in vision the celestial abodes 
prepared for the righteous, where they bless and 
magnify the Lord for ever and ever. Similar 
passages on the judgment are found in chs. 51. 61. 


92. 103. and 108, from .wdlich we leaim ' that , 

resurrection of the body pertains only to the risfbt- 

eous. 

In the Aiwcalypsc of Baruch we have the uni- 
versal resurrection foretold, and the punisliiiient 
of the wicked, as, in ch. 30 ‘And the secret 
places shall he opened wherein have been kept the 
souls of the righteous, and they shall come forth 
. . . hut the sonls' of sinners shall languish the 
more, for they know that their punishment has 
come.’ . ^ 

C. NT TBACmm.—C.) The Synopt%cs.--fm the' 
first three Gospels these wmrds are used with con- 
siderable fulness and variety of meaning. We 
have ‘life’ (^w?)) used absolutely as an equivalent 
for salvation in its fullest sense, as in Mt 7^^ ‘b'or 
narrow is the gate and straitened the way that 
leadeth unto lile, and few be they that find it’; 
and in the repeated phrase ‘ to enter into life,’ Mt 
18® etc., Mk 9^® etc.; once (Lk 16-®) the word is 
used of ‘lifetime on earth.’ ‘Eternal life’ 
al<bnos) occurs a few times, cf. Mt 19^®*^®, Mk 10®®. 
\pvx^ is frequently used for the natural physical 
life in the body, as in Mt 2‘-® ‘ the young child’s 
life,’ Mt 02® ‘ Be not anxious for your life.’ Yet 
these are separable, and are commonly spoken of i 
as ‘ body ’ and ‘ soul’ Thus Mt 10-® ‘ Be not afraid i 
of them w’hich kill the body, but are not able to » 
kill the soul ; but rather fear him ivhich is able to 
destroy both soul and body in Gehenna.’ This 
double sense of the word, as denoting the higher 
and lower life, — that inherent in the earthly body, 
and that which remains when the union is broken, 

— ^lends itself to what may be almost called a play 
upon the word, as in the recurring thought, e.g. 

Mt 10®® ‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it ; and 
he that ioseth his life for my sake shall find it,’ 
cf. Mt 16^ and the parallels. In the same sense 
is life used in such passages as ‘rest unto your 
lives’ (EV ‘souls’), Mt IP®; ‘In your patience ye 
shall gain possession of your lives’ (EV ‘souls’}, 

Lk 2F®. In one case is used with a similar 
meaning, viz. Lk 12^® ‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things wliich he 
possesseth.’ ^vxn is* Mso used of our Lord’s qfier- 
ing of Himself, as in Mk 10^® ‘to give his life a 
ransom for many.’ 

jBloi is used of ‘living ’in the sense of mainten- 
ance, and only occurs once outside of Luke, and 
that in a parallel passage quoting our Lord’s own 
words, viz. ‘all her living,’ Mk 12*^^, cf. Lk 2P. 
See also Lk 8^®, In one case it denotes 

the earthly existence, viz. Lk 8^^ ‘ cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life.’ Odparosm the Synoptics 
denotes death as the termination of this earthly 
life, as Mt 16*^® ‘shall not taste of death,’ Mk 
10®® ‘condemn him to death,’ Lk 22®® ‘I am ready 
to go to death,’ etc. 

(2) The Johannine Writings, — (a) The Gospel. — 
The idea of life (fwij) is a favourite one with the 
witer of the Fourth Gospel, and has a special sig- 
nificance. ‘Life’ in the absolute sense (with or 
without the epithet ‘eternal’) in which he uses it 
is the special possession of God, of which He imikes 
men sharers when they believe in Him throngii His 
Son. Thus Jn H ‘In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men ’ ; 3^® ‘ that wliosoever beiieveth 
may in him have eternal life’; 3®® ‘he that be- 
iieveth not the Son shall not see life ’ ; 5-® ‘ as the 
Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to 
the Son also to have life in himself’ ; 17® ‘This is 
life eternal, that they should know thee the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, eveii 
Jesus Christ’; 10^® ‘I came that they may have 
life,’ etc. Specially noteworthy are the phrases 
Christ uses to describe Himself and His mission. 

‘ The bread of life,’ 6®® ; ‘ the words tha.t I have 
spoken unto you are spirit and are life,’ ; Mir 
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that foiloweth^me shall have the light of life/ 8^®;. describe the putting away of siHj as ia .Eo 
“ I am the life/ IP® 14® ; cl, also 4K 'where we read of being ‘baptized into Christ’s 

is used in similar senses as above noted, death/ of ‘Mm that hath died’ being ‘justified ' 
but of special value is the form of our Lord’s word from sin,’ and so on ; or, m the contrary?', Eo 7^® 
in 12^® ‘He that loyeth his life loseth it; and he speaks of the commandment being ‘found unto 
that hatetli his life in this world shall keep it unto death,’ for ‘ sin, finding occasion through it, slew* 
life eternal.’ Paul. The sinful flesh is called ‘this body of 

Bdvaros in this Gospel forms a distinct contrast death ’ (Eo 7^^). ‘ The mind of the flesh' is death | 

fco as above illustrated, e.g, 5^ ‘He that but the mind of the Spirit is life’ (Ro 8®). ‘Death’ 
heareth my word and heiieveth him that sent me in its ngurative sense is further illustrated in 2 Co 
. . . hath passed out of death unto life ’ (cf. Pauline P* ‘ we ourselves have had the answer of death 
use ^ below); hut it is also freq_uently used in the. within ourselves . . . God who delivered us out of 
ordinary signification. ^ ^ so great a death.’ The messengers of ■ the Gross - ' v 

( 6 ) The First Epistle. — The special signification are ‘in them that are perishing a savour from death 
of s'w-ji and ddparos that we have noted in the unto death’ (2^®^*). The law is ‘the ministration 
Gospel recurs in the first Epistle, and receives new of death’ (2 Co cf. 7^®}. Death as a dissolution 
applications. Thus 1 Jn P*“ ‘That which was is spoken of as a present power in 2 Co ‘-we 
from the beginning, that which %ve have heard which live are alway delivered unto death for 
. , . concerning the Word of life (and the life w'as Jesus’ sake ... so then death worketh in us, but 
manifested ... and we declare unto you the life, life in you.’ 

the eternal life, which was with the Father)’; ‘ we In 2 Ti P® we read of Christ ‘ who abolished 
know that we have passed out of death into life,’ death, and brought life and incorruption to light 
‘God gave unto us eternal life, and this life through the gospel.’ 
is in his Son,’ Special note must be taken of (4) The Best of the NT, — In He 7^* we read of 
the verses (5^®*^^) that deal with ‘sin unto death’ ‘the power of an endless life (^w^s dA:araXih-ou=: 

(d/tapWa TTpbs Bdparop), probably 'tending towards’ indissoluble).’ In Ja 1^^ we have the figure of the 
death (see Westcott’s Commentary, m and ‘ crown of life.’ In 1 P 3^ we read of ‘ the grace of 
Add. Note, p. 209). ^ life/ and in 2 P P of * all things that pertain unto 

(c) The Apocalypse.— This mystical book has life,’ obviously in the absolute sense. In Jude‘^^ 
i many references to life, particularly in figurative there is the striking phrase ‘ looking unto the 
phrases, such as ‘ the tree of life,’ 2^ 22® (in which mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.’ 
return is made to the imagery of the early tr^i- In 1 P is of frequent occurrence in Hebraic 
tions of Genesis, cf. Ezk 47^®) ; ‘the crown of life,’ senses, and might sometimes be rendered ‘life,’ as 
2^®; ‘the hook of life,’ 3® 13®; ‘waters of life/ 7^^ in 4^ ‘commit their souls in welldoing unto a 
21® 22^^. ipvx^ is used of the life separated from faithful Creator’ ; cf. He 10®® 12® 13^^. ^ 

the body, hence rendered ‘souls ’ in our version in The most important passages on ‘death ’ are in 
6® and 20h Very Hebraic are its uses in 8® and He 2®*^^*^®, which tells of ‘Jesus, because of the 
16®, being an obvious imitatioa of the language suflering of death, crowned mth glory and honour ; 
of Gn 1 (.rn A striking use is that in 18^®, that by the grace of God he should taste death 

where ipvxd^ dpSpdjTrtap are reckoned among the for every man . . . that through death he might 
merchandise of the traders, probably meaning bring to nought him that had the power of death, 
slaves (cf. Ezk 27^® ; also Nu 31®®- ^®* [Heh]). and might deliver all them who through fear of 

(3) The E]f>istUs of St, Paul , — In addition to uses death were all their lifetime subject to bondage ’ ; 
of '^vxh similar to those already given, the follow- and He 9^®* See also Ja P® ‘ Sin, when it is full- 
ing are noteworthy : * doing the will of God in grown, hringetli forth death ’ ; and 1 P 3^*^ of Christ : 

(‘from the heart,’ EV),’ Eph 6®; obviously ‘ being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
it means ‘putting all the power of one’s life into the Spirit.* 

it ’ ; cf. Col 3^. The threefold partition of human hi. CONCLUSIONS TO BE DHAWN FROM SCRIP- 
nature is given in 1 Th 5^ ‘ may your spirit and TURAL use of these Words.— ( a) Doctrinal,— 
soul and body be jpreserved entire.’ God is in Himself the source of all life, physical, ! 

I St. Paul’s use of fwrj in the absolute sense is very moral, and spiritual. He has not only called it 
inuch akin to St. John’s. The phrase ‘ eternal life ’ into being, but sustains it. Life is God’s gift, and 

is common, cf, Ko 2^ 6'^ 6^, Gal 6®, 1 Ti P® etc. can have no other origin. It is therefore a direct 

Illustrations of the use of as fully expressing offence against God to destroy even physical life. I 

the highest possible life are found in Ko 5^’ ‘ they This sentient life is, in the OT, represented as 

. . . reign in life through the one, even Jesus Christ’; inhering in, and inseparable from, the blood of the 

Eo 6^ ‘we also might walk in newness of life’; animal. Hence blood becomes sacred. It is a 

Eo 7^® ‘the commandment which was unto life’; symbol of the mystery of life with which it is i 

Eo 8^® ‘the Spirit is life because of righteous- identified. Blood thus becomes the most sacred I 

ness ’ ; 2 Co 2^^ ‘ a savour from life unto life ’ ; and solemn sacrificial offering. 

2 Co 4^® ‘ that the life also of Jesus maybe mani- Sin is rebellion against God, and so involves j 

fested in our body ’ ; 2 Co 5^ ‘ swallowed up of separation from Him, which culminates in death. ;; 

life.’ In the same way he frequently uses the Thus death is the final punishment of sin. By I 

verb ^^p, e,g. 2 Co 6® ‘as dying, and, behold, we death, then, can it alone be destroyed. Therefore 1 

live’; Ph 1®^ ‘to me to live is CJhrist’; 1 Th 3® sacrifice was necessary; and in the sacrifice the 1 

‘for now we live if ye stand fast in the Lord.’ victim and ofierer become identified, so that the ; 

The Heh. form ’o in its LXX equivalent, debs latter’s sin is cleansed through the acceptance of , i 

is frequent, not only in direct quotations, but the offered life of the victim. Not only so, but ■ , ■ i 

in St. Paul’s own writing, e,g. Bo 9-® (from LXX), this sacrifice must be continual, in order to main- ~ i 

2 Co 3® 6^®, 1 Th 1®, 1 Ti 3^® 4^®, tain the fellowship that is being daily broken. : , , , j 

In the case of the word ddparos^ while frequen^ Life is possible only through sacrifice. Yet ‘ death r 

usedinitscornmonsignification, as, e.^,,Eo8®®, ICo is common to the race.’ What then? Death in r 

15®^ Ph 2® etc., it bears in the Pauline writings the OT means a land of gloom and shadow, where 
very deep and wide-reaching meanings. Some- intercourse with G od is impossible^ The inhabitan ts 
times it is personified (as in the OT), 6,g, Eo 5^^ of that realm can neither pray nor praise. Their 
‘ Death reigned from Adam until Closes’ ; I Co 15®® life is joyless and colourless. That this couli not be 
‘the last enemy that shall he abolished is, death.’ the end for all gradually became clear, so there arose 
It is frequently used in a figurative sense id A doctrine of a double meaning both in ‘ life ’ and 
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I ® death/ . Trae life meant conscious and purposed 
fellowship with God; true death was not thedis- 
, solution of body and soul, but the separation of sin 
■ persisted in. T,hus we find Job and the Psalmists 
rising 'to the conception of escape from Hades, and 
' to the assurance of an endless life in God’s presence. 
The way to ensure this is to walk in God’s statutes, 

' and love' and, honour Him with all one’s heart. 
He wiil vindicate His chosen against aU enemies. 

Thus, through the more definite teaching on ini- 
liiortality of later Judaism, was paved the way for 
the doctrine of the New’ Testament. Our Lord 
did not have to explain the meaning of ‘eternal 
life’ and its opposite, but to show how they 
were respectively to be avoided and won. Fellow- 
ship is once more the prominent and central idea. 
All words point to it. To ‘know,’ to ‘love,’ to 
‘eat,’ to ‘drink,’ to ‘keep words and command- 
ments,’ to ‘ have ’ — these constitute the language 
of the eternal life. The intimacy of union with 
God through Christ becomes its one essential con- 
dition I and, on the coiitraiy, the lack of that 
union entails eternal death. 

In the teaching of St. Paul we find that the 
lower life is purified and transformed into the 
higher. All that is sensual, sinful, earthly, dies, 
and only the spiritual elements remain. But life 
- is one and undivided, so that even the body has 
its spiritual protoplasm (so to say), like the germ 
within the seed, \vhich develops into the spiritual 
body, and so gives reality to the resurrection. It 
is the resurrection that crowns the work of faith, 
‘if in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we 
are of ail men most pitiable.’ It is no unreal, 
shadowy, or partial life that lies beyond the grave, 
but life in all its fulness and perfection—* the life 
that is life indeed.’ 

The NT is consistent in presenting Christ as the 
sole mediator of life. His life inlieres in God, 
and the life He is enabled to communicate to men 
inheres in Him. Even the life of the physical 
universe is possible only in Him — ‘ all things have 
been created through him and unto him ’(Col 
1 Co S®). In St. Paul and in St. John we find the 
fullest presentation of these teachings, but all 
agree in the primary conceptions. St. John’s teach- 
ing on the eternal life is very full and varied, and 
is thus admirably summed up by Dr. Westcott: 
‘ It is a life which, -with aU its fulness and all its 
potencies, is now ; a life which extends beyond the 
limits of the individual, and preserves, completes, 
crowns individuality by placing the part in con- 
nexion with the whole : a life which satisfies while 
it quickens aspiration ... a life which gives 
unity to the constituent parts and to the complex 
whole, which brings together heaven and earth, 
which offers the sum of existence in one thought ’ 
(Comm. onEppn of John, pp. 217, 218). 

{h) EtMcaL — ^Because life is God’s unique gift, 
it is held to be sacred. Hence all crimes against 
life, that lessen its value by maiming the body’s 
physical powers or purity, by rendering life burden- 
some through oppression, or still more by destroying 
hi altogether in the act of murder, are reckoned as 
amongst the most heinous. The sacredness of life 
U all these forms is safeguarded in the command- 
ments cf the Decalogue, and in the various elaborate 
provisions of the Jewish legislation. The ethical 
value of life is distinctly felt by all the prophets, 
so tliat their most severe denunciations are levelled 
against those who oppress or debauch the poor, 
and by acts of injustice render life hard and bitter. 
In this same thought the OT finds its strongest 
arguments for immortality. Life is too great to 
be destroyed, therefore God will either save His 
servants from Sheol altogether, or will rescue them 
eventually from its thraldom, God is interested 
that men shall live and not die this makes the 


great basis of Ezekiel’s appeal. , One. of the greatest 
lessons of the Book of Jonah is to enforce the 
value of life in the eyes of ' God. He had pity on 
the great city of Nineveh because it had within it 
‘ sixscore , thousand persons . . and aiso^ inucls 

cattle.’ Life, even that of animals, is precious ii 
His eyes, and all that is, possible must be done to 
save it. 

Life must be guided by moral precepts, and tliese 
are clearly -set forth as the condition of a io,ng and 
honoured career, e.g. Ps 15, which states; the char- 
acteristics of the man ‘ that shall ne'ver be moved * ; 
Ps 16, which contains the assurance of fellowship 
with God, continued after Sheol has been passed 
through ; Ps 119 , Pr pmsim, but specially 

g32-86 1016-2S JQS. 16.20-23^ 

When we turn to the NT we find these ideas 
much more clearly emphasized and enforced by 
additional considerations. Jesus in His teaching 
re-sets the moral law, and renders it more stringent 
by His interpretation. Murder is no^ longer con- 
fined to an outward act, but is an attitude of the 
soul ; lust is in thought as well as in deed. And 
these standards are to be the guide of the new life 
He bestows. A man can live only by obeying 
these statutes in their spirit. To be an inheritor 
of the kingdom of God one need only keep the first 
and second commandments, — love God and love 
one’s neighbour ; but their interpretation and out- 
reach is very wide ; they are not to be understood 
in the letter but in the spirit. If His conditions are 
understood, then His command gives the promise, 
‘ This do, and thou shalt live ’ (Lk 10‘^). ‘ Eternal 

life ’ is not only the gift of God, but the condition 
of maintaining it is to be in constant communion 
with God. ‘ He that eateth me, he also shall live 
because of me,’ are Christ’s mystical words in J n 6®^. 
And again, in Jh 10 ^^ w’e read, ‘I came that they 
may have life, and may have it abundantly (/cai 
TrepLcra-op This links our Lord’s teaching 

closely with that of St. Paul, who is very clear on 
the ethical side of the doctrine of the divine life. 
Thus in Ro 6'^^ he argues that ‘ if we were recon- 
ciled to God through the death of his sou, much 
more, being reconciled, shall we be saved by his 
life.’ From this thought springs the w'hole con- 
ception of the new life in Christ, with its powers, 

E rivileges, and responsibilities. It is not the man 
imselr who lives, but Christ who lives in him. 
The controlling force is Christ. ‘ To me to live is 
Christ,’ says the apostle. A new code of ethical 
conduct therefore emerges, ‘We are debtors, not 
to the flesh, to live after the flesh ; for if ye live 
after the flesh, ye must die ; but if by the spirit ye 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live’ (Ro 
812.13)^ Hence there is a mortal conflict in the 
man who is ‘ alive unto God ’ between the fleshly 
law and the spiritual. The tragedy of Calvary is 
re-enacted in each individual soul, which has both 
to be crucified with Christ and to rise with Him, 
The evidence of this new life is in the producti<>n 
of the ‘ fruits of the Spirit,’ of which we have a 
list, as contrasted with the ‘ works of the flesh ’ in 
Gal 5^®“^. Thus the great doctrine of the resuiTec- 
tion becomes the central power in daily Christini) 
living, and affords not only the assurance of a life 
beyond the grave, but renders possible the advance 
in ‘holiness,’ without which no man can see the 
Lord. 

Literattobi.— Laidlaw, Doctrine of Man^, 2S3S.; De- 

litzscfa, Biblical Psyclwlogy, En^. tr., Xndex, s.m* ; Cave, 
Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice, 312 f. ; Findlay, Ckrietian 
Doctrine and Morale (Fernley Lect.), 180 ffi. ; Deane, Peeudepi- 
grapha (passim ) ; Montefiore, Eihhert Lect,, Index ; E. White, 
lAfe in Christ ; Petavel-Olliff, Le Prdblhrm de Iflmmortalite 
(Paris, 1891-2) ; Farrar, Memal Mope, and Mercy and Judg^ 
ment ; Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality^ 1897 ; 
Beet, STAa Last Things, 142 ff.; Hort, The Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, 1893 (Hulsean Lect. for 1871) ; Sanday-Meadlam, Com 
on Romans (on 68 79 86 1Q6 12^); Stevens, Johannim Theology, 
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S12fi.; Hyde, Social Theology, 149 ff.; Dahle, I4fo after Death ; 
Macpherson, art. ‘The New Test View of Life ’in Expos. ls% 
Ser. ¥. 72 ff.; Massie, art. ‘ Two New Test. Words denoting Life ’ 
in Expos. 2nd Ser. iv. 3801!.; Matheson, art. ‘Pauline View of 
Death ' in Expos. 2nd Ser, v. 40 ff . See also the authorities cited 
under the three articles on Eschatology in vol. i.; the Oxford 
CmhQordwnxe to the LXX ; and the comm, on the books quoted. 

G. C. Maetin. 

LIGHT (Heb, liK, n'wD, the latter of the sun and 
moon as , the abode of light, Gn Gr. ^ws).* — 
1. With the Jews, as among other Oriental peoples, 
there was a feeling of sanctity connected with the 
Idea of light. It was, according to Gn 1®, the 
first thing shaped by God out of chaos, and after- 
wards located m the sun and moon.' In Job 38^^ 
the original source of light is a mystery known 
onl j to God. 

ii. By very natural processes of thought many 
secondary ideas became attached to the word. (1) 
In Job 3^ it is a synonym of life, contrasted in 3^® 
with the darkness of the womb, and in 10^* with 
the shadow of death. (2) It is associated very fre- 
quently vdth joy and prosperity, as in Est 8^®, Job 
18®* ®, where the light of the wicked is to be put 
out, whereas in Job 22^® the light shines on the 
ways of the righteous. In Is 9^ the joy of Israel 
under the government of the ‘Prince of Peace’ is 
to be like the shining of a great light in contrast 
to the preceding misery (cf. 2 S 23^). (3) It is used 
as a symbol of moral excellence, as in Pr 4^®, where 
progress in goodness is compared with the dawning 
* that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ 
This use is very frequent in NT, as in Mt 6^*^ 
(Lk 11®^'®®), often with the collateral thought of 
the influence which the light has upon others, as 
in Mt (Lk 8^® 11 ®®) ; so of Christianity in con- 
trast with the darkness of heathendom, as in Eph 
5®* 1®, Col 1^®* 1®, 1 P 2K In Bo 1 Th 5^*®, in 
connexion with this thought- there is a contrast 
between the active duty of a soldier’s life by day 
and the debauchery of night. (4) The term is also 
applied to spiritual knowledge. Thus in Lk 16® 
the ‘ sons of light ’ are contrasted with the ‘ sons 
of this world ’ in point of wisdom. In 2 Co 4^'® the 
glory of Christ’s revelation illumining the hearts of 
Christians is beautifully compared with the light on 
Moses’ face in Ex 34®®*®®. See also iii. (3) (a) below. 
(5) In a more intellectual sense the word is used of 
the occult wisdom of the sage in Bn 2^® 5^^* 

iii. By far the most important uses of the word 
are those connected more definitely with theology. 
That the Hebrews, like other Sem. peoples, origin- 
ally worshipped the sun and moon may perhaps be 


considered probable, but cannot be proved from OT. 
In the earliest historical records they appear, on 
the contrary, as believing in an intensely personal 
God, as in Gn 3® 8®h Ex 4®^. At the same time 
the idea of God was frequently associated with 
light. How far such conceptions of the Deity 
were the expression of definite theological belief, 
how far they were merely the language of poetic 
metaphor, cannot always be determined with any- 
thing like certainty. In all probability the one 
passed into the other by imperceptible gradations, 
the thought of an earlier becoming gradually the 
poetry of a later age. (1) In Ex 24^® the place 
under God’s feet was like ‘ a paved work of sapphire 
stone, and as it were the very heaven for clearness.’ 
In Ezk H® the heavenly beings who bear the 
throne of J^' are ‘ like burning coals of fire,’ and in 
1®® * the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
J" ’ is like ‘ the bow that is in the cloud in the day of 
rain.’ In Ps 104® He is described as at the Creation 
covering Himself ‘ with light as with a garment,’ 
and in 1 Ti 6^® as dwelling ‘in light un^proach- 
able.’ In Is 60^“® the presence of x' when Me comes 
to visit His people is described as a glorious stmrise 
iii contrast to the darkness which covered the earth 
* See under art. LANTJEsm 


as a whole.; and in '60^®*."® His perpetual presence is 
as 'a sun which never sets, so that' His people have 
no need of the sun and moon, cf. Rev 21^ 22®. (2| ^ 
In other passages God is described as Himself ^ 
Light. In Is 10^^ He is called the ‘ light of Israel,’ ' 
the main thought of the passage being that He 
who is properly the glory of Israel becomes a con- 
suming, lire burning up the ungodly, cf. Hos 6® 
(BYm). In Is 51% on the contrary, God’s judgment 
of Israel, in the sense of His merciful acts of justice, 
is a beacon light to the Gentiles, cf. 60®. In: the 
words ‘ God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all’ (1 Jn 1®), the intention is to ' express the ‘ awful 
purity ’ of God, which makes it impossible to have 
fellowship with God and walk in darkness. (3) In 
NT the word ‘light ’ is frequently applied to Christ, 
a usage suggested by such passages as Is 9^* as |y 
Lk 2 ®®, On P* ®* ® 3^® 9® 12'^®, especially {a) wdth th« 
idea of imparting light, in the sense of spiritua* 
and moral knowledge, to others, as in Jn 1® 3^®”^^. 
{b) As a source of safety to Himself (Jn 11®*4®) and 
others (8^® 12®®* ®®), the light making it possible to 
walk in what would be otherwise darlmess, and 
therefore dangerous, (c) On the analogy of ii. (1) 
it is associated with spiritual life, as in Jn B 8^^ ; 
cf. Eph 5^^ ‘ Awake . . . and Christ shall give thee 
light.’ {d) Although St. John speaks both of the 
Father (1 Jn 1 ®) and of the Son as Light, there is 
nothing to show that he himself conceived of Light 
as suggesting the relation of the Son to the Father; 
on the contrary, Jn 1^*^® would seem to imply a 
leaning towards a more anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the Divine Persons. But a step in the 
direction of the Nicene conception of ‘Light out of 
Light’ had already been made by the writer of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, who speaks of wisdom as an 
dirai^yaapa tpcorbs aXdlov, ml etaoirTpov dKrjXldocrop 
r. deov ivepyelaSf ‘An elfulgenCe of everlasting 
Light, and an unspotted mirror of the energy of 
God ’ (Wis 7®®). The writer of the Ep. to the Heh. 
boldly ajDxdies this thought to Christ, whom he 
calls the dTravyaa-pa rijs do^ri? Kal 
{>7ro<TTd(r€oos ahroO (Seov), ‘the effulgence of (God’s) 
glory, and the impress of his substance’ (He 1®), and 
thus introduces the familiar thought of Catholic 
theology, made all the more natural and easy by 
the language of St. John. (4) The word was 
applied also in a less degree to others : as John 
the Baptist, who lighted up the way to Christ (Jn 
X?. 8 Paul, who carried out Christ’s 

work among the Gentiles (cf. Lk 2®® with Ac 13'^^). 

It is needless, perha^, to add that the ideas of 
light derived from the Bible have in all ages been 
reflected in the prayers and hymns, as well as in the 
creeds, of Christendom. We have familiar illustra- 
tions of them in the collect ‘ Lighten our darkness,’ 
and the hymn ‘ Lead, kindly light.’ 

LIGHT, LIGHTNESS. — The adj. ‘light,’ the 
opposite of ‘heavy,’ was formerly used as we now 
use easy. Thus in Lord Berner’s Froissart^ xxiii., 
‘who gave light credence to them’ ; Hall’s WorJcs, 
ii. 94, ‘ the God of mercy is light of hearing, yet 
He loves a loud and vehement solicitation, not to 
make Himselfe inclinable to graunt, but to make 
us capable to receive blessings.’ This passed into 
the meaning of mrelus^ which we find, for ex- 
ample, in Tindale’s Fmt. ‘ Prologs, ’ p. 12 , ‘ Then 
marke the grevous fail of Adam and of us all in 
him, thorow the lightregardinge of the com- 
maundement of god.’ From which the step to 
worthless was short. This is the meaning of 
the woi*d in AV ; Nu 21 ® ‘ our soul loatheth this 
light bread’ ‘"’>*(5 imh LXX ^ xj/vx^ 

iyithp irpO(fd)x0urGP ip dpr(} Biaicivip [rot5r<^], 
Yulg. ‘anima nostra jam nauseat super ciho 
isto levissimoj Wyc. ‘cure soule now wlatith 
upon this moost light meet,’ Tind. ‘ oure soules 
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■iothe fcHs lyglite “bred/. Matt. , [Kog.] ‘oure 
. Konles lotlie t,iiys , lygiite breade ’ with marg. * that' 
Is . so litle w,Grtli/ ' EVni . * this vile bread ’) ; ■ Jg 9'^, 
^Abimelecii hired vain and light persons, which 
followed him ^ (□‘•ina? D’pn. ; LXX avdpas Kei^ovs 
ml deiXoijs lA dap^lSovu^povs} ; Yulg. ‘ viros inopes et 
, vagos/ Wye, * nedi men and vagatmt ’ ; Cov. ‘ men 
that were vagabnndes and of light condicions’; 
Gen, ‘value and light fellowes/ so BY); Zeph 3"^ 

‘ Her prophets are light and treacherous persons ’ 
d' 1D‘''S ; Cov. ‘ light personnes and unfaith- 
full men In Sir 7^® the meaning is more definite 
and more disgraceful, ‘ Hast thou a wife after thy 
mind ? forsake her not : but give not thyself over 
to a light woman,’ i.e, ‘wanton’ : the Gr. is /iio-ov- 
iL£^?/T 7 , AVm and BY ‘hateful,’ BYm ‘ hated ‘ light’ 
here is peculiar to AY, earlier YSS having ‘ hate- 
ful,’ and is rather a paraphrase than a translation. 
Eor its meaning cf. Shaks. Meets, v. i. 280, 
‘Women are light at midnight.’ Shaks. often 
uses the word in a double sense, as Merck, of Yen, 
n. vi. 42, ‘A light wife doth make a heavy husband.’ 

Lightminded occurs in Sir 19^ ‘He that is hasty 
to give credit is lightminded ’ {koO^os mpUq . ; Yulg. 

* levis corde est,’ whence Erasmus, Of the Commune 
Oreckt foi. 32, ‘And a certayne wise man of the 
Hebrues doth name those persones leves corde, 
lyghte mjmded whiche doo easilye and soon geve 
credence’). 

The adv. lightly is used in AV with the various 
meanings of the adj. (1 ) Quickly or easily : Gn 26^® 

‘ one of the people might lightly have lien with thy 
wife ’ LXX yiKpov^ Gen. ‘ had almost lien ’) j i 
Is 9^ ‘at the first he lightly afflicted the land , . , I 
and afterward did more grievously afflict her’ 
{^pn, BY ‘he brought into contempt’); Jer42^‘I 
beheld the mountains, and, lo, they trembled, and 
all the hills moved lightly ’ BY ‘ moved to 

and fro,’ BYm as AV) j Mk 9^^ ‘ for there is no 
man which shall do a miracle in my name, that 
can lightly speak evil of me’ {raxiJ, Vulg, ‘eito,’ 
Wyc. ‘soone,’ Tind. ‘lightiyge,’ BY ‘quicMy’). 
Cf. Tind. Expos, p. 61, ‘ there is none so great an 
enemy to thee in this world, hut thou shalt lightly 
love him, if thou look well on the love that God 
showed thee in Christ’; Bhem. NT on Jn 4®® 

‘ Afterward the said Schismatikes (which is lightly 
the end of al Schismes) revolted quite from the 
Jewes religion, and dedicated their temple in 
Garizim to lupiter Olympius, as Calvin’s supper 
and his bread and wine is like at length to come 
to the sacrifice of Ceres and Bacchus ’ ; and Malory, 
Morte d? Arthur i iii. 336, ‘But now goe againe 
lightly,^ for thy long tarying putteth me in 
jeopardie of my life.’ (2) Poorly^ worthlessly^ 
always with ‘esteem,’ Dt 32^®, 1 S 2®® IS^, 

Lightness is frivolity, passing into wantonness, 
Jer 3® ‘And it came to pass, through the lightness 
of her whoredom, that the land was polluted’; 
23®2 ‘that , . . cause my people to err hj their 
lies, and by their lightness’ (BY ‘vain boasting’); 
2 Co ‘did I use lightness?’ (Aa^pk, BY * fickle- 
ness’), cf. Jer 2® Cov. ‘What unfaithfuinesse 
founde youre fathers in me, that they wente so 
farre awaye fro me, faliinge to lightnesse, and 
being so vayne?’ 

^ The verb to lighten means either (1) to make 
light y unhurdeuy 1 S 6® ‘ peradventure he wHl 
lighten his hand from off you ’ ; Jon 1®, Ac 27^* ^ 
^oken of ships ; or (2) to gwe Hght, enlighten^ as 
Ezr 9® ‘ that our God may lighten our eyes ’ ; 
Ps 13® ‘lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of 
death,’ Bar ‘ And the Lord will give us strength, 
and lighten our eyes’ (^&?r£cr«). Cf. Is 35® Cov. 
‘Then shal the eyes of the blinde be lightned’; 
Bunyan, Eoly Warre, p, 116, ‘Emmanuel also ex- 

S ounded unto them some of those Biddles himself ; 
ut, oh t how they were lightened 1 ’ 




The phrase to light on or upon means always 
to come down tipon, to hit upon ; Gn 28^^, Dt 1 9®, 
Bu 2®, 2 S 17^®, 2 K 10^®, Mt 3^*^, Eev 7^® ‘neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat ’ 
eV’ a^Toi/s, BY ‘strike upon them’). Cf.: Mt lO'*^ 
Tind. ‘ Are not two sparrowes solde for a farthinge ! 
And none of them dothe lyght, on the grouiide 
with out youre father.’ J. Hastings. 

LIGHTNING is a well-known phenomenon accoiii- 
anying thunderstorms. It consists' of brief, vivid 
ashes, which are caused by electric discharges 
passing from one cloud to another, or from a cloud 
to the earth. In the latter case great dau'age is 
usually produced at the point where the disi harge 
strikes the earth. Trees and houses are often 
shattered, holes made in the ground, and life in 
the vicinity destroyed. 

In EV of OT ‘ lightning ’ is usually the render- 
ing of pis; but as this word sometimes refers to 
the physical phenomenon and sometimes to other 
appearances resembling it, it is not always literally 
translated. LXX usually renders it by derrpaTry, 
but in Nall 3® ^^aarpaTrety is used, in Ezk 
crriKBuxTcSj in Ezk 2r^ a-rLX^eip, in Job 20®® darpop (a- 
doubtful reading — &<TTpcL, A dvbpa)^ and in Job 38®® 
K€pavp6s, In AY p*]3 is rendered ‘glitter’ or 
‘glittering’ Dt 32^^, Job 20®®, Ezk 2P®*®®, Nah 3®, 
Hab 3^h and ‘bright’ Ezk 2D®. The only places 
in BY where P13 is not translated ‘lightning’ are 
Dt 32^^ (‘glittering’ sword), Job 20®® (‘glittering’ 
point). Nail 3®, Hab 3^^ (‘glittering’ spear). The 
verb pii occurs once with the cognate noun Ps 144®. 

‘Lightning’ in EY stands once (Job 37®} for 
n*!** (‘light,’ LXX 0ws), and once (Ex 20^®) for 
(‘torch,’ LXX Xa^Trds). In Ezk the Heb. is p72, 
which is possibly a corruption of p"i|i (Cornill, 
Smend). Here LXX (A) has jSei'^/c, and so Theod. ; 
Symm. has dxris dcrrpair^St and Aq. diroppoia 4 
dcrrpwirii. In two passages (Job 28-® 

Zee i0^)‘ lightning ’is the equivalent of t’to, a word 
the meaning of which is uncertain, though it is 
undoubtedly connected with a thunderstorm. 
Gesenius-Buhl renders it by Gewitterwolke, LXX 
by rlpajjm in Job 28®®, Kvboipbs in Job 38®®, and 
^ayraerto in Zee lOh where AY has ‘bright clouds.’ 

iiacrTodwreip occurs in LXX as a rendering of 
other Heb. words, Ezk 1^*’, Dn 10®. 

In Apocr. and NT ‘lightning’ always stands for 
dffTpairi) or dffrpdirreip. These words, however, like 
P’31!, do not always refer to physical lightning, and 
are not translated quite uniformly. Thus in 
Wis ID® d(rTpdwropT€s is ‘shooting’ (AV) or ‘fiasli- 
ing’ (BY) sparkles, in Lk 24^ darpdTrovaa is 
‘shilling’ (AY) or ‘ dazzling’ (BY), and in Lk 11®® 
dtrrpoiTnr} is ‘ bright shining.’ 

Lightning is mentioned in connexion with 
thunderstorms, mostly in poetic descriptions, 2 S 
22^®, Ps 18^^ 9P ISS*^, Jer 10^® 5D®. Its association 
with thunder is the basis of a comparison in Sir 
32^®. The Epistle of Jer (v.®^) refers to its beauty, 
and in the LXX Add. to Dn Song of Three 
it is summoned along with the rest of nature to 
praise God. God is generally represented as 
sending it, and the lack of the power to do so is 
one proof of the weakness of man (Job 38®®). 
Lightning is associated with theophanies as at 
Sinai (Ex 19^® 20^®), in Ezekiel’s vision (Ezk D®* 
and in various stages of the Apocalypse (Bev 4® 8® 
ID^ 16^®). It is regarded as an instrument of God’s 
judgment in Ps 144®, Sir 43^®. In Zee 9^-^ God's 
* arrows ’ of destruction are compared to lightning, 
which seems also to be spoken of as His ‘ sword ’ in 
Dt 32^^ and as His * spear ’ in Hab The glitter 
of weapons is frequently described as ‘lightning 
in Job 20'^, Ezk 2D®-^®*28, Nah 3®. Either tfie 
speed or the flashing of chariots is compared to 
lightning in Nah 2^. Lightning is a figure for 


LIGi^-ALOES , 

briglitiiess of countenance Dn ' 10®, Mt 28% and of 
raiinent Lk 24^ for tlie suddenness of the Second 
Advent' Mt 24-'=^, Lk 17®^, and for the swift com- 
pleteness of Safcan’s overthrow LklO'^®. 

In ' some passages ' ‘ fire ’ evidently refers to 
liglitning, as when ‘fire and hail’ are mentioned 
together (Ex Ps 105®®' 148®), and when ‘fire 
from heaven’ is spoken of either as an 'agency of 
destruction (2 K P®- Job or as 'a token of 
God’s acceptance of a sacrifice (1 K 18®®, 1 Ch 21®®). 
See Fire, Thufder. James Patrick. 

OGl-iLOES.-See Aloes. 

LIGURE {ufbleskem ; Xiyi^pLov ; UguriuSf ligyrius). 
— In Ex 28^® 39^®, the only places where leshem 
occurs, AV accepts the transliteration of the Yulg. 
iigtirim, first introduced by Wyclif (1380 ‘ligyre,’ 
1388 ‘ lignrie ’). It is one of the* stones in the thii’d 
TOW of the high priest’s breastplate (see Breast- 
plate OF THE High Priest, voL i. p. 319). The 
Gen, Bible gives ‘turkeis’; RV ‘jacinth.’ See 


LIKE, XIKim' 


lien, mole gives ‘turReis ; Ri 
Jacinth and Stones (Preciocs). 


LIKE, LIKING. — The adj. ‘like’ is used in AV 
for modem ‘likely,’ in Jer 38® ‘ he is like to die 
for hunger in the place where he is,’ and Jon 
‘the ship was like to he broken.’ Cf. Bacon, 
Essays, p. 48, ‘ A Christian boy in Constantinople 
had like to have been stoned, for gagging, in a 
waggishnesse, a long^ Billed Fowle’ ; and Ruther- 
ford, Letters, No, xxL ‘ It is like the bridegroom 
will be taken frorn us, and then we shall mourn.’ 
The obsoL expression ‘ like as ’ is common. Thus 
Jer 23®® ‘Is not my word like as a fire?’ Wis 18^^ 

‘ Like as the king, so suffered the common person.’ 
So are the expressions ‘like to ’or ‘ like unto,’ as 
2 K 17^^ ‘ They . . . hardened their necks, like to 
the neck of their fathers ’ ; Ex 15^^ ‘ who is like 
unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? who is like 
thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders ? ’ Cf. Udall, Erasmus' Paraphrase, vol. ii. 
fol. 278, ‘ He once purged us frely from al synne, 
to make us lyke manered unto himselfe, whiche 
neyther any law nor any mortal man could be 
liable to do,’ * Like ’ is often found Avith the mean- 
ing of equivalent ; modem usage would be content 
with the less expressive ‘ same,’ as Ex ‘ of each 
shall there be a like weight’ (Tind. ‘of etch like 
inoch ’) ; Wis 7® ‘ all men have one entrance into 
life, and the like going out’; Ac 14^® ‘men of 
like passions with you ’ ; 19®® the workmen 
of liKe occupation ’ ; 1 P 3®^ ‘ The like figure 
whereunto even baptism doth also now save 
us.’ Cf. Preface to AV, * If we will descend 
to latter times, we shall finde many the like , 
examides of such kind, or rather unkmd accept- ! 
■'^an'ee.’, . 

As a siibst. ‘ like ’ is now only provincial ; in AV i 
it occurs a few times : {1) the like, 1 K 10®® !j | 
2 Ch * There was not the like made in any i 
kingdom ’ {} 5 , LSX ot'rws) ; 2 Ch P® ‘ neither shall 
there any after thee have the like’ (f5); Ezk 5® 
*I will not do any more the like’ (widii, LXX 
^fxoia ) ; 18^® ‘If he beget a son that is a robber, a 
shedder of blood, and that doeth the like to any 
one of these things ’ (hk ; RV ‘that doeth any one 
of these things/ RVm ‘that doeth to a brother 
any of these things ’ ; see Davidson’s note) ; 45®®, 
JI 2® ‘there hath not been ever the like’ (wb|).^ 
Wis 16^ ‘ Therefore by the like were they punished 
worthily’ ($d ofiolwp) ; Sir 7^® {rbHiLotou ) : (2) his like, 
Job 41®^ ‘IJpon earth there is not his like’ (iWb, 
LXX Bpomp atT0 } ; Sir 13^® * Every beast ioveth his 
like* (r^ Syoiov alfT(p) z (3) their like, Sir 27® ‘The 
birds will resort unto their like’ {rb, SfjLota a^ots ) ; 
(4) such like, Ezk 18^^ (|n3) j Gal 5®^ (r4 roiJrots)., 
Cf. Mk 2^® Rhem. ‘ ai marveled, and glorified God, 


saying. That we never saw the like’ ; Shaks. JuL 
CcBS, I. ii. 315 — 

'' ‘^Tismeet ■ ■ 

That noble mirida keep ever with' their like®.' ' 

The verb ‘to like’ is ^ both' trans. and intrans. 
The trans. verb means either to ‘be agreeable to,’ 
‘please’; so Sir 15^^ ‘^Before man is life and 
death ; and whether him liketli shall be given 
Mm ’ (5 icLp ehdoic/ia-ri ; RV ‘ whichsoever he liketli ’) ; 
cf. Erasmus, Gommum Crede, fol. 4, ‘ For so it 
hath pleased god and hath lyked him to geve his 
benefites and gyftes to one man, by another man ’ ; 
fol. 38 ‘The lorde hetlie made all tiiynges, 'what 
so ever it hath liked Ixym, in heven and in earthe ’ ; 
Pr. Bk, ‘ Of Ceremonies,’ ‘ Some be so new-fangled, 
that they would innovate ail things, and so despise 
the old, that nothing can like them, but that is 
new’; or else it means to ‘be pleased with,’ 
‘approve of,’ so 1 Ch 28"* ‘among the sons of my 
father he liked me to make me king over ail 
Israel’ (njj-j ' 5 , RV ‘he took pleasure in me’). 
Usually this trans. verb is used impersonally, 
Bt 23^® ‘where it liketli him best’ (tV LXX od 
ihv apterj atirtp ) ; Est 8^ ‘ as it liketh you’ y^m ) ; 

Am 4® ‘ for this liketh you, 0 ye children’' of Israel’ 
p ' 5 , LXX bn raOra iyydvTjcrcLV 0 I viol ’Icrpa^JX) ; 
Sir 33^3 < ig ^ jjjjg pottoT’s liaud, to 

fashion it at his pleasure ; so man is in the hand 
of him that made him, to render to them as liketh 
him best.’ ^ Cf. Gn 16® Wyc. (1388) ‘Lo ! thi ser- 
vauntesse is in thin bond ; use thou hir as it 
likith’; Hall, ITorH ii. 45, ‘It likes thee well, 
that the Kingdom of heaven should suffer violence.’ 

The intrans. verb occurs twice, Bt 25^ ‘And if 
the man like not to take his brother’s wufe’ 
(po: ^i"^); and Ro 1®® ‘And even as they did not 
like to retain God in their knoivledge ’ (o^x idod- 
fmcrav, RV ‘they refused’). 

In 1 Es 4®® is found the obsolete form ‘ like of,’ 
‘ail meh do well like of her works’ (xdj/re? elidoKod(Ti 
rots ^pyois airrys), which is retained in RV. So in 
Preface to AV, ‘ Solomon was ^eater than David. 

. . . But %vas that his magnificence liked of by 
all? We doubt of it’; Melvill’s Diary, p. 362, 
‘The King had determined to bring ham the 
Papist Lords again, and lyked of nan that wald 
nocht wag as the bus waggit’; Defoe, Crusoe, 
p. 274 , ‘ Upon the Captain’s coming to me, I told 
him my Project for seizing the Ship, which he 
lik’d of wonderfully well.’ 

The verb to liken is of frequent occurrence, and 
means to compare, as Is 40^® ‘ To whom then will 
ye liken God?’ Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 107, ‘On 
this wise Paul also (Ro 5) iikeneth Adam and 
Christ together, saying that Adam was a figure of 
Cliiist.’ 

For likeness see Image. 

Likewise is sometimes a mere conj., also, as 
Dt 12®® ‘ even so will I do likewise ’ (Qs, LXX woiitroi 
urdyti), especially in NT as tr, of /caL But more 
frequently it is an adverb, in the same way ; thus, 
Jg 7^’ ‘ Look on me, and do likewise ’ (p) ; Est 4^® 
‘I also and my maidens will fast likewise’ (p); 
Lk 22®® ‘Likewise also the cup after supper’ 
(ibtral/rcas ) ; Rev 8^® {ofiolm). In Mt 21®^ we have 
the expression ‘in like wise,’ but the meaning is 
simply also, ‘ I in like wise will tell you by what 
authority I do these things’ {Kiy6, RV ‘I like- 
wise’). Cf. Jn 5®^ Tind, ‘For lykwyse as the 
father rayseth up the deed ’ ; and Lever, Sermons, 
p. 108, ‘ Excepte ye spedelye repen te and amende, 
ye shall everye one be iykewyse served.’ 

The subsfc. liking was at one time in use in 
the sense of outward appearance, and then such 
an adj. as ‘ good ’ or ‘ ill’ qualified it. It occurs 
once in AV, Job 39^ ‘Their young ones are in 
good liking’ (5iD?ri!). In the same sense ‘liking’ 
is used as an adj. in Dn 1^® ‘why should he see 
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fom faces worse liking (o"?]!!) than the children 
which are of' your sort?’ Wyclif (1388) uses the 
subst. ill' Gn 2^® in the sense of. delight, ‘ And a 
*wver yede out fro the place of likyng to moyste 
paradis’ (1380, ‘the place of deliee’). For the 
' aclj. cf. Ps 92^® Pr, Bk. 'The3ralso shall bring 
" forth more fruit in their age, and shall be fat and 
' well-liking ’ (in .1539, ‘ welllykenge ’). * 

J. Hastii^gs. 

LISHI (’Dj?!?, B AaKeel/Mf A Aajceid ). — The eponym 
of a Manassite family, 1 Ch 7^®. See Genealogy, 
vn.*^ 5. 

LILITH (rrV^ ; LXX dvoKivravpoL ; Symm, Xd/tta 
l^XapLia]; Vulg, lamia ), — Is 34^^ RV^ (only); AY 
* screech owl’; AVm and RV ‘ night monster ’ ; 
Cheyne ‘night fairy’ (in PB ‘Lilith’).’ The Heb. 
word occurs in a description of the scene of desolation 
among Edom’s ruined fortresses, where ‘the wild 
beasts of the desert (d’*^) meet with the wolves (o’^j^), 
and the satyr (T^'f ) cries to his fellow, and Lilith 
takes up her abode.’ The reference is not to an 
animal, but to a female demon of popular super- 
stition, analogous to the 'aWcah or vampire of Pr 
30^®, The Jewish belief in Lilith probably grew up 
during the Exile ; the name was unquestionably 
borrowed from Babylonia (cf. the Assyr. lil and 
lilU), Lilith was a demon (nia?) regarded by the 
Jews as specially hostile to children, although 
gTowm-up persons were also in danger from her 
(cf. the ’'Eya7roi;<ra of the Greeks, the Strix and 
Lamia of the Romans, and the ghulsoi the Arabs). 

The name Lilith is generally derived from the 
root meaning ‘night’ (Bab. -Semitic lildtu, Pitlx, 
UlU, Heb. ‘?:^), night being the special season of 
this demon’s power and activity. Baudissin, how- 
ever {op, cit. below), doubts -whether this derivation 
be correct, although it ma^ have been assumed as 
the basis of some later Jewish conceptions. He 
quotes Jensen to the effect that the Sumerian 
( = Assyr. UM) means ‘ wind ’ (cf. Del. Assyr, EWB, 
s,v, ‘lilh’), and that ‘the handmaid of Lila’ is 
brought into relation to ‘the house of the wind.’ 
Baudissin suggests that even in Zee 5^ there may 
be a thought of Lilith in the prophet’s mind, when 
he describes the tw-o women with stork-like wings 
in w'hich was the wind (nn). 

The belief in Lilith existed among the Jews of 
XXesopotamia, where a species of Lilitli-worship 
yirevailed as late as the 7th cent. A.D. In the 
Rabbinical literature Lilith figures largely (see I 
Buxtorf, Lex, Talm, s,'0,). She was said to have i 
been the first wife of Adam, and to have flown ; 
away from him and become a demon. The Targ. 
on Job 1^® apparently identifies the queen of Sheba 
, with Lilith (see Gratz’s Monatschrifty 1870, pp. 
187 ff., cited by Cheyne in commenting on Is 34 ‘‘*). 

See, further, arts. Demon in vol. i. p. 590 i, 
and Night Monstee. 

LiTBRATiraB.-“The commentaries of Cheyne, Delitssch, and 
Dillmann, on Isaiah, ad loo. ; Whitehouse, COT iL 811 ; Levy 
in ZDMGy ix. 470, 4841 ; Schrader, JPTh i. 128 ; Leuormant, 
Ch(tld(^a,n Magic [Eng*, tr.], p. 38; Eisenmenger, Sntdeehtes 
Judenthum, ii. 413 ft.; W, E. Smith, RS 118; Wellhansen, 
Rested, 14Sff. ; Baudissin, art. ‘Feldgeister, Feldteufel* in 
Herzog’s vi. 5 f. ; Weber, Jiid. Theologie^ 256 ff. ; Sayce, 
llibbert Lecturesy 1887, pp. 146 ff. ; Hommel, Vorsemit. KvU, 

J. A. Selbie. 

; * In a nofie on this passage in his edition of the Psalter of 
1539 (p. 321), Earle says, ‘The old verb lician was first im- 
personal, and in that condition it produced this adjective, and 
the substantive liking as in the sense of looking well and in 
yood condition, as in Shaks. I Henry IV, iii, iii. 6— “ I’ll repent 
. . . while I am in some liking.” When it became personal and 
fransitive, it produced likmg= approval, as in The JSpistle 
Dedicator^ (1011), “who runne their owne wayes, and give 
liking unto nothing but what is framed by themselves, and 
hammered on their Anville.” ' From the last came the modem 
meaning, of which there is an example in AV,,Wis 16^1 ‘to 
every man’s liking ’ « ri? IfieiXsTa, Viilg. ad quod quisquam 

volebat, RV ‘ according to every man’s choi<>e ’). 


LILY. — There are three questions to be settled 
in reference to the lily; (1) What -was uneaiitjiy 
shdshany slidshan, and slioshanndh 1 

(2) Are shdshan and shdshanndh the same, as KplvoP 
(Mt 6^®* ^®)? (3) What is meant by ‘ lilies of the 
field’? . 

(1) The word slidshan or shOshan is ^ stilT^ pre- 
served in siisan or sdsafiy a word of Persian origin, 
but adopted in this form into the Arabic. It is 
possible that it entered the Heb. from the same 
source. The capital of ' Persia was called in Heb. 
Shushan (Neh P, Est 2® etc., Dn 8*^). Atlieno- 
dorus (xii. 513) says that this name was d'erived 
from the abundance of tlie^ lilies {shdshcmvm) in 
its neighbourhood. S4san in Arab, is a general 
term for lily-like flowers, as the lily, iris, pan- 
cratium, gladiolus, etc., but more par ticiilarl}" the 
iris. It is as general as the English tern: lily, 
which is applied to flowers of the genera LHiuin, 
Gladiolus, Convallaria, Hemerocallis, of the bot- 
anical order Liliaeece, and to Nymphsea, Niiphar, 
Funkia, etc., not of that order. The Heb. shushan 
must be taken in the same general sense. This 
makes it easy to explain’ all the references to the 
flower in the OT. Home of the lilies grow in ‘ the 
valleys’ (Ca 2^ not our ‘lily of the valley,’ Con- 
vallaria, which does not grow in the East), such 
as several species of Iris ; others ‘ among thorns’ 
(Ca 2‘^), as other species of Iris ; others in pastures, 
as still other species of Iris and Gladiolus (2h4® 6®). 
Its flowers were typical of luxuriance (Hos 14®), as 
are those of all the Irises, Gladioli, and Pancratia. 
The comparison of lips to lilies (Ca 5^®) may refer to 
fragrance, not to colour. The allusion to lilies as 
features of architectural ornament doubtless refers 
to the recurved leaves of various flowers of the 
lily tj^pe, imitations of which were wrought in 
stone for capitals of columns (1 K 7^^), and bronze 
for the lip of the molten laver (2 Ch 4®), as they 
have been in similar works of art in other lands, 
from ancient times to our day. The meaning of 
the term shoshannim in the title of Pss 45. 69 (ef. 
Sh4shan~*ed4th. Ps 60, and Shoshannim- eddih, 80} 
is obscure. See Psalms. 

(2) Is sh4shan the same as Kplvor (Mt 6^®*^®)? 
The Chaldee Targum and most of the Ra])bis 
render it by ‘ rose.’ Kimchi and ben - Meleeh 
render it in one place (1 K 7^®) ‘violet.’ The 
LXX, however, tr. it always by Kpivov. This is 
probably correct for several reasons. («) Wherever 
there are not urgent reasons to the contrary, a 
T/XX tr. has the preference. ^ (&) Kptvor has in 
Greek the same general application to iil3?^-iike 
plants as sh4shan in Hebrew and lily in English, 
(c) There is no reason for translating sMiskan dif- 
ferently in different places, as in the abo-ve men- 
tioned authorities and in the Judaso-S^anish VS, 
which tr, sh4shan in Ca by ‘ rose,’ and in Hos by 
‘ lirio’srLiiium candidum. Admitting, then, the 
correctness of the LXX tr. Kpivov, we may assume 
that Mt used this Greek word to express the 
Aramaic word used by our Saviour, which was 
doubtless a modification of sh4shan, 

(3) What is meant by * lilies of the field ’ ? It 
is plain that our Saviour spoke in a way that His 
hearers would understand. Therefore {a) there 
could not have been included in His allusion any 
plant unknown to His audience. This would 
exclude Lilium Chalcedonimmy L., and Lilium 
Martagony L., which have been assumed by some 
as the species intended, on account of their beauty, 
but neither of which is found in Palestine. LUium 
candidumy L., is also not a plant of Palestine, and 
being white would not suit the comparison wit!) 
Solomon’s royal garments. Furthermore, if tiiis 
species had been intended, XlpLov^whitelilyy would 
probably have been used, instead of Kpipovy which 
is general, (b) None of the water lilies could have 
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been intended, as tlie lilies -were ‘of the field*’ 
l4j) It is not likely that they , were anemones or 
poppies or artichokes.' All these floiyers had their 
own names, and' would not have been suggested 
to the popular mind by the term lily, {d) It must 
therefore Jiave been some plant of the modem 
order Liliacem, Iriclaceoe, or Amaryllidacem^ 
Any of these would have been called Kpivov, and 
most would now be called popularly lilies in Eng- 
lish. (c) It, was not only a lily-lilce jilant of the 
field, but had a stem, which, w,hen dried, would 
be useful as fuel (Mt 6®®). This 'would exclude 
the 'crocuses and colchicuTns, Anemone CoronaHa, 
L. ( wliieli, however, has the support of Tristram), 
and other stemless plants. (/) It was a flower 
of rich colours. The plants which realize all 
these conditions are the various species of Gladi- 
olus, which are indigenous in Palestine, G, Mly- 
ricus, Koch, G. segetum, Gawl, G. atrooiolaceus, 
Boiss,, and IxioUrion montanmn. Lab. All these 
ow among the grain, often overtopping it, and 
uminating the broad fields with their various 
shades of pinkish purple to deep violet-purple and 
blue, truly royal colours. Any one who has stood 
among the wheat fields of Galilee, and seen the 
beautifixl racemes of these flowers, peering up in 
every direction above the standing corn, will see 
at once the appropriateness of our Saviour’s allu- 
sion. They all have a reedy stem, which, when 
dry, would make such fuel as is used in the ovens 
(Arab, tanner). These stems are constantly 
plucked up with the other wild plants from 
among the wheat, to feed cattle or to burn. 
The beautiful Irises, L Sari, Schott, L Palestina, 
Baker, Barb., and ly Eelenm, Barb., 

have gorgeous flowers, and would suit our Saviour’s 
comparison even better than the above. But they 
are plants of pasture grounds and swamps, seldom 
found in grain fields. If, however, we understand 
by ‘lilies of the field’ simply wild lilies, these 
would also be included in the expression. Our 
Saviour’s comparison would then be like a * com- 
posite photograph,’ a reference to all the splendid 
colours and beautiful shapes of the numerous wild 
plants comprehended under the name lily. This 
seems to us the most simple and natural interpreta- 
tion, and meets every requirement of the passage. 

G. E. Post. 

LIME Kovla) is the commonest of the so- 
called ‘ alkaline earths,’ its basis being the metal 
calcium. The various forms of limestone, some of 
which are very abundant in Palestine, are com- I 
posed of carbonate of lime. When this is strongly j 
heated, it is converted into oxide of lime or ‘ quick- , 
lime,’ and becomes soft and crumbling. Quicklime 
combines readily and even violently with water to 
form ‘ slaked lime,’ which is one of the chief ingredi- j 
ents of mortar (wh. see). As the mortar ‘ sets,’ the 
slaked lime absorbs carbonic acid gas from the air, 
and is reconverted slowly into carbonate of lime. 

Lime is mentioned only twice in EV. In Is 33^® 
it is predicted that the Assyiian oppressor shall 
be ‘ as the burnings of lime ’ figure 

for destruction. (Similarly in Is 27® the stones of 
idolatrous altars are to be ‘ as chalkstones [“ir'ijaK, 
LXX Kovla XeTr?i] that are beaten in sunder,’ prob- 
ably after being ‘burnt.’ See Chalk-Stones). 
In Am 2^ the Moabites are denounced because 
they ‘ burned the bones of the king of Edom into 
lime ’ (see Driver’s note). Phosphate of lime is the 
chief mineral constituent of bones, and is un- 
changed by burning. Both in their appearance 
and in their composition, therefore, bone ashes 
have something in common with calcined lime- 
stone, and are naturally described by the same 
term. Besides these two passages, u'i?' occurs in 
Dt 27^*'* both as noun and as verb, and is trans- 
lated ‘ plaister ’ (wh. see). 
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In, Mt 23^ our Lord, in denouncing the scribes 
and Pharisees for their hypocrisy, compares tliern 
to Td(poL K6K0Pia/Liimu It was the ciisto,m of the 
.Jews to whiten the outside of their tombs with 
lirne every year on the 15tli of Adar, the object 
being to make the tombs conspicuous, that passers- 
by might avoid defilement (see Meyer,.' Holtzmann, 
in loc.b In our Lord’s saying, the whiteness is 
viewed chiefly as a deceptive onward enibellish- 
ment,' contrasting 'vvitli the corruptio'ii within. 
Similarlj in Ac 23® St. Paul .calls .Ananias .the 
high priest roixos /cexopiayeros, 

James Patbigic 

LIMIT. — The subst, occurs only in Ezk 43^^. 

‘ Upon the top of the mountain the whole limit 
thereof shall be most holy,’ where it means a 
region or space within certain limits or bounds 
(Heb, LXX rd opta : the Heb. word is common 

in this sense, but it is usually rendered by ‘border’ 
or ‘coast’ : Wyc. [1388] has ‘ coostes’ here, [1382] 

‘ eendis ’ ; Cov. ‘ corners ’ ; Geneva gives ‘ limits ’). 
For the Eng. word cf. Shaks. I Henry IK, in. 
i, 73— 

‘ The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits very equally.’ 

The verb occurs twice ; In Ps 78^^ it means to 
set limits to, restrict, ‘ they turned back and 
tempted God, and limited the Holy One of 
Israel’ (upn, LXX Tapih^wav, KV ‘provoked,’ 
RVm ‘limited’}. 

The tr. ‘ limited’ comes from the Gren. Bible, which explains 
its meaning in the marg., ‘ As thei all do that measure the 
power of God by their capacitie.’ But it is usually taken in 
another sense : thus in JQR iv. 441, Dr. Friedlander says, * My 
conception of God is based on the teaching of the Scriptures, 
God is the Creator and the Ruler of the Universe, and by His 
decree phenomena appear and events occur ’which are contrary 
to human expectation, i.e. miracles are wrought by Him. Ac- 
cording to the idea of Mr. Montefiore, the Divine Being is bound 
to act according to certain laws established by human reason. 
This is by no means a new theory. Asaph in Ps 7841, speaking 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, says, Tea, they turned back 
and tempted God, and limited the Holy One of Israel.’ The 
translation is due to the fact that the same Heb. form occurs in 
Ezk 94 along with the word tdw (which is the name of the last 
letter of the Heb. alphabet, and was originally in the shape of a 
cross), where it is tr*! <aet a mark.’ But most follow the LXX 

iTMpti^vvctv, Syr. ^oZ, Vulg. exacerhaverunt, and Jerome con- 
citaverunt, and translate ‘grieved,* or as RV ‘provoked,* 
Kautzsch ibmji/rfen.* 

The Amer. RV introduces ‘ limit ’ in this sense 
into Job 15®. Cf. Adams, Works, i. 26, ‘ being an 
infinite and illimited God.’ 

The other occurrence of the verb is He 4’ 
‘Again, he limiteth a certain day,’ wdiere the 
meaning is ‘fix as a limit’ {opii^ei, Rv ‘defineth’). 
So Berners’ Froissart, xxiv. ‘ It was not long after 
but that the king came to his palace of West- 
minster and ail his council was commanded to be 
there at a certain day limited ’ ; Bradford, Flym. 
Plant, p. 82, ‘ Their time limited them being ex 
pired, they retuimed to the ship.’ 

LINE.— 4. The word most freq. translated ‘line 
in A V is ip j^dw or ip kaw. , The kaw is a marking off 
or measuring line, as it is fully defined in Jer 31®®, but 
is usually cMled simply the ‘ line.’ It is especially 
the builder’s measuring line, as Zee P® ‘ I am re- 
turned to Jerusalem with mercies : my house shall 
be built in it, saith the Lord of hosts, and a line 
shall be stretched forth upon Jerusalem ’ ; and so it 
comes to be used of the line that marks off the part 
that is to be taken down and destroyed, as 2 K 2P® 
‘And I will stretch over Jerusalem the line of 
Samaria, and the plummet of the house of Ahab,’ 

* Burgess (Notes on Eeb, Pss) adopts the tr. ‘set a mark, 
and has the interesting suggestion that the Israelites proposed 
to put God to the test : if He provides flesh ja the wjldeniessr 
then we shall acknowledge Him ; somewhat after the manner 
of Caliban—* That’s a brave god, and bear# celestial liquor ; C 
will kneel to him,’ 
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Le, tlie line tiiau marked, them off for their destrac- 
■ tion Is 28^*^ ‘Judgment also will I lay to the line, 

, and: righteousness to the plummet’ {RV ‘And I 
will make judgement the line ’) ; Is 3#^ ■ ‘ the line of 
confusion/ Then the word comes , into use meta- 
phorically for whatever goes hy line or measure- 
ment,' a : rule of life r thus in Is 28^® the drunkards 
of Ephraim mock' Isaiah’s teaching as ‘precept 
upon precejpt, precept upon precept, line upon line, 
line upon line, here a little, and there a little,’ 
showing by their use of a series of monosyliahies 
{mw la-mw, ^aw la-^aw, Ipaw la-lpaw, Ipcm la-haw , 
zeer skamt sham) both their drunkenness and 
their disgust. For the Eng. word here cf. Archbp. 
Hamilton’s Catechism (Mitcbeil’s ed. fob v), ‘For 
as ane Mggare [= builder] can nocht make ane evin 
up wal wimout direction of bis lyne, a mason can 
nocht heu ane evin aislair staine without directioun 
of his rewill, ane skyppar can nocht gyde his schip 
to gud hevin without direction of his compas, sa 
a man or a woman can nocht ordour or gyd his 
lyif evin and streeht to the plesour of God with- 
out direction of his commandis.* 

The only passage of difficulty is Ps 19^ * Their line is gone * 
oiit through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
woricU* AVm suggests as alternative translations ‘their rule* 
or * direction ‘ ; EV accepts the tr. of AV (which comes from 
the Gen.) without margin. The same verb is found with the 
measuring line in Ezk 473, and perhaps the majority of mod. 
expositors accept this tr., the meaning then being that the 
heavens send out their line to mark off and take possession of 
the whole earth, an idea suggested by the line of the horizon 
running round the earth. So Del., Per., De Witt, Kirkp., 
Kautzsch. But the oldest translators thought of the line as 
perhaps a bowstring that gives forth a sound. So LXX <p6oyyoSt 
Symm. Vulg. sonus, Wyc. ‘ soun,’ Cov. ‘ sounde,* 

Dou. ‘sound,* Segond retentissemmitt King ‘strain.* Prac- 
tically the same meaning is got by Cheyne and Wellh. in 
another way. They read oVlp for DJp, and trans. * their voice.* 
They are not influenced, as some of the older expositors perhaps 
were, by Ro IQis, where St. Paul quotes the LSX and applies 
the words to the world-wide proclamation of the gospel. 

The only places in AY where is not tr^* ‘ line ’ 
are Is 44^^ ‘ [carpenter’s] rule,’ where, however, liV 
gives ‘line*; and wdiere the Heb. ip-ip 'u is 
translated in AV ‘ a nation meted out ’ (lit. as AVm 
‘ a nation of line line ’) ; the context demands rather 
the active meaning ‘that meteth out,’ as EV 
(which, however, retains AV in marg.). Cheyne 
{Expos, 3rd ser. vi. 455) criticizes AV as impossible 
and EV as barely possible. His own rendering is 
‘the strong strong nation’ (in SBOT ‘a nation of 
sinew;y strength’), which is got by changing the 
MT into ipp, a subst. formed after Arab. Ipawwa^ 

‘ strength ’ ; and with that Skinner agrees. Ges. 
{Tim, ^,'y.) had suggested a distinct subst, 'ip, and 
tr^ ^ gem rohtistissimat pr. roboris roboris,’ after the 
Arab, j Bulil in the latest ed. (1899) of the Hand- 
wdrterhmh adopts ipp sehnige Kraft with some 
hesitation. 

% For see Cord. In Ps 16® ‘ The lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places,’ the reference is 
to the portion marked off by the line or measuring 
cord. In Jos 17® the word is tr. ‘portions,* ‘And 
there fell ten portions toManasseh’ (EV ‘parts/ 
EVm ‘lines’). 3. is tr. ‘line’ only in 1 K 7^, i 
‘ a line of twelve cubits did compass either of them I 
[the pillars] about.’ See Baxd. 4. For ViyB (only I 
Ezk 40®) see LacEi* 0. Jos 2^®* the Hm of ! 
scarlet thread which Eahah hound in the window, i 
It is Corerdale’s word here, who has ‘ excepte thou 
knyttest in the wyndowe the lyne of this rose- 
coloured rope’ . . , ‘And she knyt the rose 
coloured lyne in the wyndowe,’ 0. in Is 44^® 
sered, is in AV mistranslated ‘line/' EV gives 
‘pencil,’ EVm ‘red ochre/ See Pencil. 

In NT we have only 2 Co 10^® ‘not to boast in 
another man’s line of things made ready to our 
hand’ dXXorpltp Kaphvi, AVm ‘rule,’ EV *ih. 
another’s province/ EVm ‘Or limits Gr, measuring 


rod% The AV tr.' is .from the Gen. Bible, which 
explains it by saying, ‘ God gave the whole woiide 
to the Apostles to preaclie m, so that Paul heie 
meaneth oy the line Ms porcion of the countre is 
I where he preached.’ J. Hastings. 

LINEAGE. — ^Lk 2^ only, ‘he was of the house 
and lineage of David ’ {i^ oIkov Kal Trarpias^ EV ‘ of 
the house and family ’). Spenser uses the w'ord in 
the same sense, FQ i. i. 5— 

* So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 

She was in life and every vertuous lore, 

And by descent from royall lynage came.* 

Cf. also Nut-Brown, Maid (in Skeat’s Specimens^ p. 

107)— 

* Ye shai not nede further to drede, I wyl not disparage 
You, god defende, sith ye descende of so grete a lynage.* 

Wyclif uses the word in the wider sense of kin- 
dred or tribe, as Ps 72^^ ‘ And all the lynagis of 
earthe schulen he blessid in hym’; 78®^*®® ‘he 
chees not the lynage of Effraym. But he chees 
the lynage of J uda ’ ; Eev 5® ‘ a iioun of the lynage 
of Juda.’ J. Hastings. 

LINEN. — The manufacture of linen is an^ ex- 
tremely ancient art. The Egyptians attained 
mroficiency in it at a very early time. To them 
Pliny ascribes the invention of weaving (vii. 56), 
and the honour is given by Athenmus to Patliymias 
the Egyptian ii.). Linen -weaving became a 
profit^le calling, providing occupation for large 
numbers. Strabo (xvii. 41, p. 813) says that 
Panopolis, or Cliernmis, was inhabited by linen - 
weavers. Judging by the representations that 
have been preserved, the implements used must 
have been comparatively rude; but cloth of very 
fine quality was produced with them. So delicate 
indeed were certain fabrics that they were described 
as ‘woven air.’ Specimens of Egyptian work in 
the form of corselets are mentioned by Herodotus 
(ii. 182, iii. 47), one dedicated by Amasis to 
Minerva in Lindus, the other sent oy him to the 
Lacedaemonians, ‘made of linen, with many figures 
of animals inwrought and adorned with gold and 
cotton wool ’ ; and he notes that ‘ each thread, 
though very fine, contained 360 threads all dis- 
tinct.’ Egyptian fine linen, yarn, and embroidered 
work were widely prized, ana reckoned superior to 
those of any other country. Four qualities of 
Egyptian linen are specified by Pliny (xix. c. 1), 
viz. Tanitic, Pelusiac, Butine, and Tentyritic. A 
large export trade was carried on to Arabia and 
India. 

The Egyptian priests wore linen clothes, and 
according to Herodotus (ii, 37) were not allowed to 
wear anything else. But Pliny (xix, 8) says that 
although they used linen they preferred cotton 
robes; and the Eosetta Stone mentions ‘cotton 
garments ’ provided for the use of the temples. It 
IS most probable that the undergarments w^ere 
always of linen, while robes of cotton worn over 
them would have to be left outside the temples. 
Linen was regarded as fresh and cool in a hot 
climate, with a tendency to keep the body clean. 
This, yith the reHgious prejudice requiring linen 
only to be worn in the temples, may account for 
the belief that the priests were prohibited from 
ever ymritig anything else. When the worship of 
Isis was introduced into Greece and Home ( Pi at. 
de Xs, V. 3) the same customs as to priestly dress 
were adopted (^Yilk. Anc, Eggp, iii. 117). 

Great quantities of linen were employed in 
wwapping the mummies of the dead (Herod.* ii. 86). 
The bandages used for this purpose were invariably 
of linen. This has been demonstrated by a series 
of careful microscopic examinations well described 
by Wilkinson {Anc, Egyp, iii. 115, 11^). Wool 
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■was never " used in this way, because of a belief 
that it tended to breed worms whicb would destroy 
tbe body. The poor might wear cotton garments 
in life, provided their muminies were wrapped in 
linen after death. Linen was used for both men 
and animals, and sometimes the bandages were as 
iinicli as 1000 yards in length (Wilk. ib, iii. 484). 

The influence of Egypt on Israel is seen perhaps 
in the prominence given to linen in the furniture 
of the tabernacle and in the dress of the priests. 
The trade mth Egypt was maintained (Pr 7^®), and 
the material was nighly prized by the neighbour- 
ing Tyrians (Ezk 27^). Flax was early cultivated 
in Palestine (Jos 2®), but the native industry in 
linen, as in other woven stuffs, was chiefly confined 
to the women of the household. The finer kinds 
were brought from abroad. ! 

The terms used for * linen * in Scripture are— 

1. 2. 13. As a mark of distinction Pharaoh 

clothed Joseph in linen garments (n^p), from which 
we may infer that linen formed part of the ordinary 
dress of royal, or at least eminent persons (Gn 
4F^). Shesh corresponds in form with the Arab 
shdshy a fine muslin, made of cotton, and much 
used to guard against mosquitoes and sand-flies. 
Linen is, however, here intended. Shesh is some- 
times used as the equivalent of bad ( 13 ), about 
which there is no doubt (ef. Ex 28®* Lv 16^). 

Sh^h appears to be the more general term. It is 
used for the offerings brought by the people (Ex 
25^}; the materials used in the hangings of the 
tabernacle (Ex 26^ 27^ 35. 30. 38) ; the finery 

of women (Pr AV tsilk,^ Ezk 16^®* and the 
cloth of sails (Ezk 27^), as well as for the various 

G arments of the priests (Ex 28®®^* 39^*®®^*). In 
Izk 16^® we have the peculiar form this is 
probably due to proximity to the similarly sound- 

*13 is used exclusively of articles of dress, and 
|vrincipally of the holy garments of the priests 
( Ex 28^2 3928 , Lv 6W 104 xn 1 S 22^8 the priests 
are designated as persons that wear a linen (bad) 
ephod. Samuel, as a child, engaged in religious 
service, was girded with a linen ephod (I S 2^8). 
David in his dance before the Lord was similarly 
girded (2 S 6^4^ 1 Ch The man wearing linen 

garments is chosen for special work (Ezk 9®*®“^^ 
10 ®* ; and the great figure in the vision by the 

river Hiddekel wears similar attire (Dn 10® 12®* ’). 
It appears therefore that had is restricted to uses 
that are of a religious character. 

The distinction bet-\veen shesh and had cannot be 
indicated with certainty. In th e phrase ^ bad of fine 
twined shesh’ (Ex 39®®*), the latter term evidently 
means the thread of which the cloth is woven* 
This suggests that while is used only for the 
cloth, shesh is applied indifferently, now to the 
thread and now to the woven stuff, Abarbanel 
(on Ex 25) says that bad was a single thread, and 
shesh (Heb. = 0 ) was formed by twisting together 
six single threads. But this seems in contradiction 
to the above. 

3* pa, LXX ^^cr<ros, is from the root to be 
white, still heard in the Arab bus used for native 
linen. Of Aramsean origin, it “was used specially 
for the Syrian b^ssus (Gesenius). In Ezk 27^® it is 
distinguished from Egyptian sk^h (cf. v.'’^), but 
elsewhere the distinction is ignored (cf. 2 Ch 3 ^ 4 ^ 
Ex 208^). Targiim Onkelos gives b4z as the equiva- 
lent oi shesh, Bidz is the name given to linen, in 
which the liouse of Ashbea attained eminence as 
workers (1 Ch 4®^, cf. 2 Ch 2 ^ 4 j^ of which David*s 
robe was made (1 Ch 15®^), of which the veil of the 
temple was woven (2 Ch 3 ^* 0 ^ ^nd with which the 
Levite singers in the temple were clothed (2 Ch 5^®). 
Of this were also the cords which fastened the 
hangings in the king’s gardens at Shushan the. 
palace (Est 1 ®). Mordecafs dress when he went 


out from the king, was. of, fine ■linen, '(5t‘?|;),,,attd 
purple (Est S^®, cf.' Lk 16^®). The HyTian trade 
with Tyre included 'purple and embroidered work 
SiXid M^’ (Ezk 27^®). Josephus takes byssus as the 
equivalent of both shesh and describing the 
offerings of the Israelites in the wilderness for the 
tabernacle as hj/ssus of flax vi 1 ), the hang- 
ings for the tabernacle as sindon of byssus (ib, 2 ), 
and the priests’ drawers and vestments as 
The vestment, he says, was called chethom (n^br), 
wliich denotes linen {ib. vii. i. 2 ). This eorresponcis 
closely with the Arab kittdn, the common name 
for linen ^stuffs. The presumption of the mystic 
Babylon is showm by her arraying herself in fine 
linen (byssus), the fitting dress of the Lamb’s 
wife, since it symbolizes ' the righteousness of 
the saints ’ (Rev 18^® 198). Such raiment also is 
congruous with the character of those who follow 
him who is called the Faithful and True {ib. i 9 ^ 4 j^ 

4. (or n?^s) is a general term ; applied to the 
plant (Jos 2®), to the raw material (Jg 15^4^ Pr 31^®), 
to heckled flax (Is 19®}, to threads in a mixed w’^eb 
(Dt 22 ^^), to cloth (Lv 1347 etc. prophet’s 
girdle (Jer 13^), to a measuring-line (Ezk 40®), and 
to the sacred garments of the priests (Ezk 44^'^* d®). 
See Flax. 

5. pip, an article of fine stuff*, of domestic manu- 

facture (Pr 3 r^ 4 )^ antj highly esteemed as a luxury 
(Is 3^}. The DTIP of Samson’s challenge to the 
Philistines (Jg 14^^* ^®) were -^vrappers ' wmrn as an 
outer garment,’ or ' as a night 'wrapper on the 
naked body.’ They were sometimes used as 
curtains (Mishna, Joma iii. 4), and also as 
shrouds (Talm. Jems., Kilaim ix. fol, 32®). For 
these purposes sheets of considerable size would be 
necessary (Moore, inloc.). With this the 

Greek <rivbihv corresponds. It is the linen cloth or 
dress in which the young man wrapped himself 
(Mk 14®^), and again it is a winding-sheet (Mt 27®®, 
Mk 1548j Lk 23®®). 

6 . pDr(AV 'fine linen,’ BY 'yarn,’ Pr 7^®), by 

a Syriacism for from an unused root ' to 
bind together’ (Gesenius). With this may be com- 
pared the Arab ‘tent ropes.’ The fine 

or yarn of E^pt was most probably linen. 
That the ornamentation of coverings or tapestry 
for which it was used is here intended, is supported 
by the renderings of LXX and the Vulgate, which 
are dfKpLraTroL and pictce tapetes respectively. 

7. odov'ij (Ac 10^^ 1 1®) is the sheet let down from 
heaven in St. Peter’s vision; while ddoPia (Jn i9‘^ 
20 ®* ®* '^) are the strips of cloth with which the body 
was bound, after being wrapped in the (TLvbtbv. 

8 » A coarse cloth made of unbleached flax, 
(hfib\ivovy was worn by the poorer classes (Sir 404). 

A combination of animal and vegetable products 
in dress was prohibited to the Israelites. A kind 
of cloth was sometimes made of which the woof 
was cotton and the warp linen (Julius Pollux, 
Onom. vii. 17. Quoted by Wilk. Ana. Egyp. iii. 
118). Such may have been (LXX a 

word of obscure origin, hut denoting a mixed stuff 
of wool and linen (Lv lO^®, cL Dt 224^). 

Linen Yam.— «ii?» (1 K 10 -®, 2 Ch 1^®). For 
milcweh Buxtorf gives netum Jilatim quod in 
Mgypto magni nsus et pretii.^ He notes, how- 
ever, that on 1 K 10^8 B. Sal. M aceipit mjpp pro 
nD'Di^, collectiomy congregatiom mctigalis. RY 
renders in each ease 'drove.’ Perhaips the text 
is corrupt. LXX B has for iK Bemvsy * from 
Tekoa,’ Luc. 4k Xwd, Vulg. dk Ooa. Winckler 
{Alttest. Vrdersmh. 108 ff*., cf, AUorient. Forsch. 
i. 28), followed by Hommel and others, finds here 
a reference to Kue {i.e. Cilicia). 

Litbeatueb. — ^Wilkinson, Ane. Egyptians, iii. 1X5-128, 484; 
Heroaotus, ii. 36, 86, 182, iii. 47 ; Josephtis, Aiit. ni. vi. 1, vii. 
1, 2; Sohroeder, de Vest, Mtd. pp. 339, 361, etc. ; Hartmanit, 
MebrdeHn, ii, p. 346, etc, W. Ewi2^Q. 
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' . LIITEL*— See HouSE in vol. ii. p. 434®. 

, LIMIIS ' (A£w?). -—One of the Christians who 
ioined with 'Enhulns,' PndenSj and Claudia in a 
salutation at tlie end of 2'Ti. This Epistle was 
written from Rome, and it is generally allowed 
that this, Xinus is identieal with one of the first 
Hshops of Borne. The identification goes back to 
Iren^us {c.E(sr: ill, iil 3). It is, considered^ that i 
he was, if we omit St. Peter’s name, the first ^bishop i 
of Borne, though' Tertullian {de Frmscr, 32) implies i 
that Clement ■ was the first. Nothing is ,really 
known of liis.. life and episcopate, which ,Eus. {EE 
ui.' 13} says lasted twelve years. Many questions 
have been raised about him : for instance, as to 
whether he was bishop before St. Peter’s death 
ox not, and whether he may not have been con- 
temporary with Clement, and have exercised his 
office as bishop of the Gentile Christians only, 
whilst perhaps Clement was bishop of the Jewish 
Christians. The date of his episcopate has been 
variously given, the extreme limits being A.D. 
66-67 and A.D. 68-80. Harnack, in his latest work, 
dates the exdscopate of Linus A.D. 64r-76. It is 
asserted in the Greek Mmcea that he was one of the 
Seventy. Various works are ascribed to him, but 
without foundation ; (1) the acts of St. Peter and 
St. Paul ; (2) an account of St. Peter’s controversy 
with Simon Magns; and (3) certain decrees in 
which he ordered women to appear in church 
with covered heads. He is commemorated in the 
Boman Service books on Sept. 23, where the 
following account is given of him 

^ The pontiff Linus, who was born at Volterra, in Etruria, was 
the first ruler of the Church after Peter, His faith and holiness 
were so great that he not only cast out devils, but also restored 
the dead to life. He wrote the history of St. Peter, and in 
particular of his opposition to Simon Magus. He ordered that 
no women should appear in church unveiled. He was beheaded, 
because of his adlierence to the Christian faith, by the order of 
Saturninus, whose daughter he had set free from demoniacal 
possession. He was buried in the Vatican, near the Prince of 
the Apostles, on Sept. 23. He was bishop for eleven years, 
two months, and twenty -three days, during which he consecrated 
or ordained (on two occasions in December) fifteen bishops 
and eighteen priests* (Brev. Eom.). 

Literatuuk. — Pearson, J>e eerie et mcceseicme priwxyrwm 
jSoni<e Bpiscoporurn, (1G88); Lightfoot, St. Clement of Rome 
(1800) ; Harnack, Dm Vhronologie der AltchrietliGh&ni Litteratur 
(1897) : Duchesne, Idber Pontificalis, i. (1884-86). 

H. A. Bedpath. 

LIOH. — ^1* The generic name for lion is 'ib; *dri 
or n:"|N ^aryeh^ pi. o'ns 'drdytin and 'drdydth. 
This word is used literally (Jg 14®* ® etc.), of figures 
(1 K 7^ etc.), in comparison {Gn 49^ Nu 23^^ etc.), 
metaphorically (Gn 49^ Nah 2^^ etc.). 2. tes? 
hephtr, is the young lion (Jg 14® etc,). 3. gur\ 
^13 g6r^ signifies whelp or cuh in general. It is 
applied to the ypung^ of I'js tannin (La 4®, AY 
‘ sea monsters,’ kV ‘ jackals ’ ; preferably, in our 
opinion, wolves. See Dragon, 4). It is usually 
applied to lion^ cubs (Gn 49®, Ezk 19®*® etc. In 
tne latter passage the distinction between g-dr 
and MpMr is clearly brought out). It is used 
metaphorically y for the Babylonians (Jer 51®®) and 
the Assyiians {Nah 2^^*^®), for Judah {Gn 49®), 
for Dan (Dt 33**^®), and for the Israelites (Ezk 19® 
etc.). 4. Idbf Mid cognate with 

the Arab, labwah, lahuah^ labiahy or labadh. 
They are poetic forms in Heb. (Gn 49® etc.). The 
masculine ending is paralleled by 
rdhcl—ewBi and *ez=she^goat. There are numer- 
ous parallels in the Arab. 5, layish, is a 
poetical word for the lion, possibly derived from 
the idea of Ms courage and strength (Is 30® etc.). 
Its Arab, equivalent is laith, evidently the same 
as the Aram. ami the Greek Xfs (Horn. Jl, xi. 
239, XV. 276). 6* shahal, is another poetical 
epithet of the lion, derived from his roaring (Job 
.4^® etc.), 7* bhii-shalmz^ is tr. ‘lion’s 

whelps’ (Job 28®, BY ‘proud beasts,’ m. ‘sons 


of'.pride’). The same word is tr*^ (BY Job 41^) 

* sons [AY ‘ children ’J of pride. ’ ' Undoubtedly thk 
is' the correct tr., ' being figurative for the more 
noble beasts, of prey. In the ,tirst^ pa&sage, after 
the general expression ‘ sons of pride,’ comes the 
.specification of the lion as one of the noble beasts. 
There are about four hundred words in Arab, for 
the lion. Most of them are attributives. _ It is 
very common to give the name ‘ lion to 

boys, as a prophecy of their prowess. This name 
and that of other strong animals, as the leopard 
and the wolf, are given to some boys, born after the 
death of an older brother, in the hope^ that the 
■ strength of the animal will inhere in Hm, and so 
his life may be preserved. As there is abundant evi , 
dence that lions were common in Greece as late as 
the times of Xerxes, so we learn from the OT that 
they were numerous in Palestine in ancient times. 
They made their dens in the thickets (Jer 4^ etc.), 
forests (Jer 5® etc.), mountains (Ca 4®, Ezk 19®). 
The ‘swelling of the Jordan,’ ke, the fringe of 
thickets between its upper and lower banks, was 
among the favourite haunts of the lion (Jer 49^® 
50'^, Zee IP). Beland {Fal. i. 274) says that they 
were found here as late as the end of the 12th cent. 
They are met with even now in Mesopotamia. The 
lion of Palestine was probably the one described 
by Pliny (viii. 18 ) ; * the body is shorter and more 
compact, and the mane more crisp and curly.’ 
This sort is the same as that found in Persia and 
Mesopotamia, and figured on the Assyrian monu- 
ments. Layard, however, says that h e has seen lions 
I in Mesopotamia with long black manes {Nin, and 
Bah, 487). It would seem that the lions of Pales- 
tine were less formidable beasts than those of 
Africa, as shepherds sometimes attacked them 
single-handed (I S 17®^“^®). Samson rent one in 
twain (Jg 14®). Amos says, ‘as the shepherd 
taketh out of the mouth of the lion two legs or 
a piece of an ear’ (3^®). Lions were sometimes 
sent as a scourge to the people (2 K 17®'’ etc.). 
They often attacked and devoured men (1 K 13®'^ 
etc; ; cf. Ps 22^^ (?), where Aquila is now known to 
have read They were hunted by driving them 

with loud shouts into pits or nets (Is 3P, Ezk 19^* ®). 
The passage telling of the exploit of Benaiah 
(2 B 23®®) reads AY text tr. 

‘slew two lionlike men (m. ‘lions of God,’ BY 
[supplying after LXX] ‘ the two sons of Ariel ’) 
of Moab.’ We read also that ‘ he slew a lion in the 
midst of a pit in time of snow. ’ Oriental monarelis 
had pits of lions (Dn 6^), the animals being used as 
executioners, but not for combats with other 
animals or with gladiators, as among the Bomans. 

The qualities of the lion alluded to in Scripture 
are (1) his royal power and strength (Gn 49®, 
Pr 30®®). In this respect he was the type of Christ, 
‘ the Lion of the Tribe of Judah ’ (Rev 5®). Lions 
were sculptured on the temple and king’s house 
(1 K 7®®“®® 10^®*®®). The castle of Trakei-Amtr in 
Gilead has lions carved on its face. (2) His 
courage (Pr 28^ etc.). (3) His cruelty (Ps 22^® etc.), 
compared with the malignity of Satan (1 P 5®). 

Four words express the voice of the lion. 4. mt 
shd*ag (Jg 14® etc.), the true roar of the roaming 
lion seeking its prey (1 P 5®), This is also used of 
the thunder (Job 37^). 2. cm ndham, the savage 
yell with which he lays hold of his victim (Is 6®®).* 
3* kdgah, the angry growl, when an attempt 
is made to dispossess him of his prey (Is 3D). 
4» nd*ar, tlie imperfect roar or growl of the 
whelps (Jer 6P®). ^ This term is used in Syriac to 
express the braying of asses and the gurgling of 
camels. 

There are six words employed to denote the 

* W. E. Smith (Prophets^ 129, 243) reckons shd*ag the roar 
at the moment of the spring, ndkam the growl with which th« 
Uon devours his prey. 
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attitudes and moverneuts of the lion. 1. pi rdbct^ 
^ Arab, rabad^ signifies to Qrouch (Ezk 19®)*, 
awaiting ^ his victim. ' So sin is represented as 
lying (pn) at the door, i.e. crouching (as in KV) 
as a wild beast, ready to spring (Gii 4^). 2. 3. 

In Job 38^® it is said ninyp 

I'lie three roots skdlidhs 2 pi gdshab, smd 3"3x 
’amb^ may all indicate the same act, the ambush 
of a beast of prey. But as wathah^ which is the 
Arab, cognate of ydshab^ means to spring ^ as well 
as to or sit, perhaps the passage may refer 

to a habit of the lion, which is to crouch, then to 
and, if he fails to reach his prey by one or 
two bounds, to crouch again. Ydshohd would 
express the lying in covert, yesMbd tlie spring,' 
andylreS the disappointed crouch, awaiting another 
victim. 6. rdmas expresses the prowling (lit. 
creeping I see Geeepikg Things) of wild beasts 
in search of their prey (Ps 104®®). 6. pn zinnek 

expresses the fatal leap by which the lion bears 
down his victim (Dt S3®® only). G. E. Post. 

LIP (na‘^, — Ie addition to its literal 

sense, the word means ‘language’ (Gn IP, 
Ps 8P), ‘bank,’ ‘shore,’ ‘edge,’ ‘side,’ etc. (Gn 4P, 
Ex 2® 14®® etc. ). In the Bible, the ‘ opening of 
the lips’ is so constantly used as the equivsdent 
of^ speech that the lips come to be regarded as an 
originating independent centre of life and conduct. 
Thus we have the ‘lip of truth’ Pr 12^®, ‘lying 
lips’ Ps 3P®, ‘burning lips’ Pr 26®® j and this 
figurative use of ‘ lips ’ is associated with other 
figures belonging to ceremonial and sacrifices, such 
as ‘ uncirciimcised lips’ Ex 6^®*®®, ‘unclean lips’ 
Is 6®, ‘calves of the lips’ Hos 14®. For ‘fruit of 
the lips’ see Fbuit. 

Orientalisms. —lu the intolerable and incurable 
sorrow referred to in Ezk 24^^* ®®, the lips are not 
to be covered as in the time of ordinary bereave- 
ment. The word tr^ ‘ lips ’ here means the mous- 
tache and beard, that is, the lower part of the 
face. It is still the Oriental custom in the house 
of mourning for the bereaved father or husband 
to put the hand or part of the head-dress or cloak 
over the mouth, to indicate that he is stricken of 
God, and has not a wmrd to say.* Also after 
telling about some hard experience of sickness 
and privation in the family, often brought on by 
dirt and indolence, it is customary to lay the hand 
on the mouth and look up, as much as to say, 

‘ God’s will be done ’ (cf. Ps 39^, Is 47®, Mic 3'^'). 

‘ Grace is poured into thy lips^ (Ps 45®). This 
is illustrated by the Oriental way of drinking 
water from the mouth or short spout of the hand- 
jar without touching it wnth the lips. The head 
is thrown back, and the jar held from 6 in, to 
a foot above the face, while the water is poured 
gently into the open mouth and s’svallowed in a 
continuous stream. 

‘This people with their lips do honour me’ 
xls 29^®, Mt 15®). In addition to the ordinary 
meaning of empty words, there may be a reference 
to the Jewish custom of putting the tassel of the 
tallith to the lips during worsliip as a sign that 
the law is accepted, not merely as a duty of 
obedience, but as an enthusiastic preference of 
the heart. Putting the hand to the lips was also 
an act in astral wwship (Job 31®’^), and is seen in 
the ordinary form of Oriental salutations, 

LIST.— To ‘list’ (from Anglo-Sax. pleasure) 

is to desire, to choose. The earliest use was impers. , 
as Piers Plowman, 165 — ‘ With posternes in pry vy tie 
to pasen when hem liste’ ; so Mt 2(P Tina. ‘ Ys it 
not law^full for me to do as me iisteth with myne 

* Schwally (Leben nach dem Tode, p. 16) thinks that the 
covering of the beard in mourning was originaliy a milder 
substitute for cutting it off. 


■awne?’ and Tind. Works, i 1.0.6, ‘ For where riches 
are,, there goeth it after the common proverb, He 
that hath money hath what him Iisteth. ’ The 
■word is used once in AV as tr. of poiUXoiAai (Ja S'^), 
and thrice of (Mt 17^®, Mk 9^®, Jn 3®), always 
personally. Ct YxlR&t, Eoly State, ‘The Good 
Wife, ’ * Her children, though many in number, are 
. none in noyse, steering them with a Ioo.k. .whither 
she iisteth'; and Knox, Eist, 374, ‘You forget 
your selfe (said one) you are not in the Pulpit. ■! 
am in the place (said the other) where I .am com- 
manded in my conscience to speake the truth,: and 
therefore the truth I speak., impugne it wdio so 
lists.’ The siibst. was aJso in common use tilllater 
than 1611. North, Plutarch, p. 876 (‘Cicero’), lias 
‘ He would ever be fleering and gibing at those that 
tooke Pompeys part, thoiigli he had no list himself e 
tobemerrie ’ ; and often in Bunyan, asEW, p. 154, 

‘ for your Cordial I have no list thereto. ’ The word 
still survives in listless. J. Hastings. 

LITTER (35? Nu 7®, pi. Is 66®® [all]).*— 
This was probably a wooden construction resem- 
bling a small ambulance waggon, having, instead 
of wheels, two shafts projecting at each end, be- 
tween which a mule was yoked before and behind. 
The frame was furnished with a mattress and 
pillows, and four posts at the corners supported 
an awning with a movable screen around the 
sides, for protection against the sun and dust. 
Solomon’s chariot (RY ‘palanquin’), Ca 3® (ji’isb' 
^appiryon, perhaps the Gr. (popeiov ; see Driver, 
LOE 449), would be of the same form, but with 
silver pillars supporting the awning of silk or fine 
linen. The Arabs use a word of Persian origin, 
taJcht-rawdn, meaning a movable bed or coucii for 
the journey. See Horse-litter. 

. G. M. Mackie. 

LIYELY.— 4. The mod. meaning of life, 
brisk, is found in Ex 1^®, Ps 38^®, Wis 7®®. Cf. 
Adams on 2 P P ‘ Paul caUs it [sin] an old man 
— Put off the old man, Eph 4®®— above 5000 years 
old, and yet it is not only alive, but lively and 
lusty to this day’; and Rhem. NT, p. 215, ‘Ter- 
tullian also reporteth, that at Rome being cast 
into a barrel of hote boiling oile he came forth 
more pure and fresher or livelier, then he went 
in.’ 2. But ‘ lively ’ once was a synonym for ‘ liv- 
ing.’ In 1 P 2“^ Christ is described as ‘ a living 
stone,’ and in the next verse the translators ol 
AV speak of Christians as ‘ lively stones,’ the Gr. 
being the same, carrying out their rule to introduce 
variety into the language. The occurrences of 
‘ lively ’ = living in AV are Ac 7®® ‘the lively oracles,’ 
1 P 1® ‘ a lively hope,’ 2® ‘ lively stones.’ T^he Greek 
is always the pres. ptcp. of to live, and RY 
gives always ‘living.’ Cf. Ja 1®® Gen. (1557), ‘he 
is like unto a man, that beholdeth his ly vely face 
in a glasse ’ (changed in 1560 to ‘ his natural face ’} ; 
He 4^® Rhem. ‘The word of God is lively and forc- 
ible, and more persing than any two-edged sword ’ ; 
XXXIX Articles, 1571, Art. xii. ‘ Albeit that good 
workes, which are the fruites of fayth, and folowe 
after iustification, can not put away our sinnes, 
and endure the severitie of God’s iudgement : yet 
are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christe, 
and do spring out necessarily of a true and lively 
fayth, in so muche that by them, a lively faytii 
may be as evidently knowen, as a tree discerned 
by the fruit,’ So Knox speaks of Christ as ‘ the 

* The etymology of the word 3^, which is found also in the , 
Targ., is uncertain. Six 3^f (EV ‘covered waggons’) 

formed part of the offering of the ‘princes* <Nu 7S). D'’?y 
are named as one of the means of conveyance by which the 
dispersed Israelites are to be brought back (Is 6620). In the 
first passage LXX has Vulg. ptausPru tecta ; 

in the second, LXX iv x&fAi!rnveit$, Vulg. i% lecHeis. Kautzscb 
translates in Nu by iiberdeckte Wagm (Siegfried-Stade, 

U>agm)t a-nd in Is by Sdnfte (so also Siegfried-Stade). 
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lively bread ’ { , iii* 73, 266), and as ‘the 
fountain of lively water ’ 441). - Still more 

. clearly,. Judgement of Symde at Dort, p. 38, *as 
for the will, hee' ' infuseth new qualities into it, 
and maketh it of a dead heart lively, and of an 
evil! good, of a nilling willing, of a stnhhorne 
hnxome.’ Fuller has a surprising example in Holy 
IFarre, iii. 19 — ‘ About the year 1160, Peter Waldo, 
a merchant of Lyons, rich in substance and learning 
(for a lay man), was walking and talking with his 
friends, when one of them suddenly fell down dead, 
W'hlch lively spectacle of man’s mortality so im- 
pressed the son! of this Waldo, that instantly he 
resolved on a strict reformation of his life.’ 

J. Hastings. 

LIVER (131 Icdhedj'ptoh, ‘ the hmvy organ of the 
body par excellence,^ see Gesenius, Thes. s,vr, LXX 
In the case of every animal ofiered in 
sacrifice a special sacredness attached to certain 
fatty parts of the viscera, among which ^ve find, in 
eleven passages of the Priests’ Code, ‘ the ydthereth 
{nin' 1 % EV ‘caul’) of (’p) the liver’ or ‘which is 
upon the liver’ (Ex 29^®* Lv 3^’ 4® etc.). 

The evident sense of the words prevents us from 
following the LXX and^ Josephus [Ant, m. ix. 2 
[ed, Niese, 228], r<j5 Xoptp rov ^Taros) in re- 
garding the ydthereth as one of th<^ lobes of 
the liver itself. Etymologically the word denotes 
* that which remains over,’ ‘ excess,’ hence ex- 
crescence or appendage (cf. Kautzsch - Socin’s 
rendering Anhcingsel), It most probably, there- 
fore, is the technical name for ‘the fatty mass 
at the opening of the liver, which reaches to the 
kidneys and becomes visible upon the removal of 
the “ lesser omentum ” or membrane extending 
from the fissures of the liver to the curve of the 
stomach ’ (Driver and White’s Leviticus, p. 65, in 
Haupt’s ‘ Polychrome Bible ’ ; see also illustr, 
facing p. 4, and cf. the technical exposition by 
Professor Reichert in Dillmann, apud Lv 3^). 
This peculiar sanctity of the visceral fat is to be 
explained by the fact that the liver and kidneys, 
with the fat surrounding them, were regarded by 
the Semitic races as being, with the blood, the seat 
of life (for fuller exposition and reff. see art. 
Kidneys, and W. R. Smith, 379 f.). Hence 
to have an arrow pierce the liver (Pr 7®®) or the 
reins (Job 16^®), is to receive one’s death-wound. 

2. Like the kidneys, the liver was also regarded 
as an important seat of emotion (cf. Assyr. 
Icdbittu, ‘liver,’ ‘disposition,’ ‘feeling.’ Muss- 
Amolt, Assyr. Diet,], Hence a Hebrew poet 
could thus express the bitterness of his sorrow ; 
‘Mine eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are 
troubled, my liver ('in?)* is poured upon the earth ; 
for the destruction of the daughter of my people ’ 
(La2i^). 

3. The prophet Ezekiel represents Nebuchad- 
nezzar as standing ‘at the parting of the ways’ 
that led to Jerusalem and to ‘Kabbah of the 
children of Ammon,’ and having recourse to three 
forms of divination : ‘ He shook the arrows to and 
fro (so RV improving on AY), he consulted the 
teraphim, he looked in the liver * (Ezk 2P^ 

The last-named, the inspection of the liver of the 
sacrificial victims, was a mode of divination much 
affected by the Chaldaean seers — ^by whom a com- 

the Gr. and Syr. Versions read nis *my gloiy*s?*my 
8ouP (cf, Ps 3,69 etc.). Oonversely fche LXX read nn? 

fAw for "335 in Gn 49S. They also make David’s wife 
put a goat’s liyer (reading ngs for of MT) in his bed in the 
Indider t recorded in 1 S i 

tOn this passage see, further, Wellhausen, Reste Amh, 
ffeideThtum^, 1361, and W. R. Smith, Journ, of Philol xiii. 
m Wellh. maintains that there are not three forms of 
divination referred to, the meaning of the passage being 
simply that the king casts lots before the image of a god 
and couples with this an act of sacrifice. But why the special 
allusion to the liver ? Cl Bertholet and Davidson, ad loc 


plete set of rules of interpretation was dra'wn up 
(see Lenormant, La Divination, etc,, ,, chez . les 
Chaldd6ns)—a& also by the Greeks of the post- 
Homeric age (Gardner and Jevons, Manual of 
Greek Antiqs. p. 259) and the Etrurians, from 
whom the practice passed to the Romans (cf. art. 
Divination in this Dictionary, voL i. p. 62P). 
Another magical use of, the liver (in this case 
that of a fish) is found in the well-known incident 
in ije story of Tobit (6^^' 8^). 

A. R, S. Kennedy. , , ■ 

LIYINGr.— In NT means' either * {1)' this 
present existence, when AY and RV translate by 
‘ life,’ or else (2) the means by which this present 
existence is sustained, when, with one exception, 
AY and RY translate by ‘ living.’ Thus (1) Lk 8^^ 
‘pleasures of this life’; 1 Ti 2^ ‘that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life’ (RV * a tranquil 
and quiet life ’) ; 2 Ti 2^ ‘ the affairs of this life ’ ; 
and 1 Jn 2^® ‘the pride of life’ (RV ‘the vain- 
glory of life’). (2) Mk 12'^ (1| Lk 2H) ‘she of her 
want did east in all that she had, even all her 
living’; Lk 8^® ‘which had spent all her living 
upon physicians ’ ; 15^^ ‘ he divided unto them his 
living’ ; 15®® ‘ which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots.’ The exception is 1 Jn ‘ whoso hath 
this world’s good’ [rhv ^iov rov Kdaryov, RV ‘ the 
world’s goods’) : see Good, vol. ii. p. 229“-. Once 
the subst. ‘ living ’ occurs in the Apocr., when it is 
the tr. of Sir 4^ ‘ Defraud not the poor of his 
living ’ {r^v rov nrrcoxov dTrciffT6pif}ar7)s). 

For ‘ living ’ in the sense of ‘ livelihood ’ cf. Pr, 
Bk. Catechism, ‘ My duty toward my neighbour 
is ... to learn and labour truly to get mine own 
living ’ ; and Shaks. You Like It, li. iii. 33 — 

* What I wouldst thou have me go and beg my food. 

Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? ’ 

J. Hastings. 

LIYIN0 CREATURE.— The translation (AY and 
RV) of hayyah, in Ezkf (chs. 1. 3. 10) and 
of (the LXX equivalent in Ezk) in Rev (chs. 

4. 5, 6. 7, 14. 15. 19) according to RY (AY ‘beast’). 
^ayyah is in LXX most commonly rendered by 
Brjpiov, with emphasis on the wild or the bestial ; 
when it is rendered by ’g(}op (never in LXX used 
of man) the emphasis is on life, but not reasoning 
life, see &\oya, Wis 11^® ; it is thus, like animal, 
contrasted with man. In NT the same dis- 
tinctions obtain : Rev 6® ‘ to kill ... by means 
of the beasts’ {drjplwv); 13^ ‘the beast ’ ; 

He 13^^ the sacrificial and 2 P 2^® (Jude 
rd SXoycL ^<}a, the unreasoning living creatures. 

The hayyah of Ezk and the of Rev are of 
that composite creature form known as cherubic 
(Ezk 10‘^®), partly human, partly animal, and 
always with wings. (Bee the representations of 
cherubic forms in Riehm’s Handworterhuch, i. 267, 
including a hypothetical construction of the Ezekiel 
eherub-cliariot ; see also the figures given at tlie 
end of the article ‘ Cherubim ’ in Kitto’s Biblical 
Cyclopmdia), Such forms 3vere ‘ deeply rooted in 
ancient religious symbolism,’ and belong to the 
‘ common cycle of (Oriental tradition.’ They were 
conceived as symbols of the divine attributes 
rather than as representations of actual beings. 
The idea seems to have been a combination of the 
intellect of man with the physical force and alert- 
ness of the animal for the purpose of bearing up 
oi: attending upon deity or guarding what "was 
sacred. (See Cherubim). The winged human- 
headed bulls of the Assyrian monuments may be 
regarded as the staple of these composite forma- 
tions ; but,^ whether or not the ‘ apparent corre- 
spondences in non-Semitic mythologies are perhaps 

* Omitting mth edd. 1 P 43. 

f On ‘ living creature ’ aa the tm of n*o? SS'|>3 etc., see 
Orbature, ad init. 
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deceptive ^ (Cheyne), it is difficult to class in an 
enurely different category the sphinxes of Egypt 
and of Greece and the giyphons of Teutonic fable.' 

While the representations of the nature and 
functions of the Giving creatures’ in Ezk and 
Re ST are closely allied, there are marked differ- 
ences. In Ezk the four creatures have each four 
heads, looking four different ways, the face of a 
man being in front, and the faces of animals on 
tlie three remaining sides : ^ in Rev three creatures 
out of the four are like animals, and only one has 
the face of a man (4'^). In both (whether /xocxos 
must be a calf or may be an ox) the animals are 
the same, and in both therefore we have the 
intelligence of the man, the sovereignty of the 
lion, the strength of the ox, and the swiftness of 
the eagle. (Cf. Schultz, Or Theology, ii. 236). 
In Ezk each has four wings, in Rev six wings. 
In Ezk 1 the wheel accompanying each creature 
and containing its spirit has its felloes full of eyes 
(P®) ; in Rev the creatures themselves are full of 
eyes (as apparently in Ezk 10^, where the wheels 
and the Ibodies are confused). In Ezk their 
function is that of unitedly bearing in one 
direction or another the firmament and, above 
that, the throne, with the manifestation of 
Jehovah upon it: in Rev the throne is im- 
movable, and the function of the four living 
creatures is that of choregi leading and concluding 
the various portions of the unceasing hymn of 
adoration (4^ 5®* ^^) j their position being somewhat 
enigmatically described as iv rov dp6vov ml 
k6k\(p toO 0p6yov (4®), ‘ in the midst of the throne and ; 
around the throne,’ the first part of which may 
possibly mean that they supported the throne 
on each of its sides, or may be some original con- 
fusion or early corruption due to the retention or 
insertion of the simple ml iv r<p pia-ip of Ezk 1®. 

The symbolic, imaginary, and variable (cf. Ezk 
41^8 faces) figures of Ezk became, by easy 
transference, before the date of the Book of 
Enoch, simply an order of angels, as did the 
wheels likewise. In that book we read (6E^) of 
the * host of God, the Cherubim, Seraphim (per- 
haps = princes), and Ophanim (wheels), and all the ; 
angels of power,’ etc. At ch. 40 we are intro- ! 
duced to ‘ four presences ’ (f.e. four angels of the 
Presence), different from {i.e, higher than) those 
that sleep not {i.e. those that unceasingly bless 
the Lord of spirits, saying ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy is 
the Lord of spirits : He fiileth the earth with 
spirits ’) : and these four presences, * angels of the 
Lord of spirits,’ are Slichael, the merciful; 
Raphael, the healer ; Gabriel, the mighty ; and 
Phanuel, the spirit of repentance and hope : these 
* gave glory before the Lord of glory, ’ The function 
of the seraphs, each with six wings, in Is 6‘^, is simi- 
lar : * One cried to another, Holy, Holy, Holy is the 
Lord of Hosts: the whole earth is fxill of Ms glory,’ 

We can now see the syncretic character of the 
nature and functions of the * living creatures ’ in 
Kev. We can see how the composite, symbolic 
creature-forms of the throne-bearers in Ezk — of 
which storm and lightning clouds had probably 
been the prototype~had been assimilated m nature 
and in function to the seraphs of Isaiah, and to 
the four angelic ‘presences’ and ‘voices’ of 
Enoch, and iiad thus finally taken up their 
osition as the highest angels, standing imme- 
iately before the throne, and leading the heavenly 
choir. And so we can understand how, in the 
later Psalms, He who is said to be ‘enthroned 
upon the cherubim ’ (Ps 80^ 99^) can also be spoken 
of (22®) as ‘ enthroned upon the praises of Israel.’ 
If we take note of the diversifications in the 
symbol as displayed in the history of its use (even 
by one and the same writer), we shall not beffiasty 
to define rigidly the ideas its several attributes 
VOL, in.™ Q 


embody. The notion that the living creatures 
in Rev 4®®'’ represent ‘ the quintessence of creation ’ 
will scarcely be maintained in face of the fact 
that in 5^ creation is viewed as something quite 
distinct from them. But if we regard them as 
standing for the noblest of God’s creatures, the 
most honoured and efficient of His servants, the 
most devout and constant of His worshippers, then 
the numerical symbol of all pervasiveness, the 
human and animal symbols of intelligence, of 
sovereignty, of strength, and of swiftness, the 
eyes-symbol of ubiquitous watchfulness and pene- 
tration, and the sanctus - symbol of unceasing 
praise and adoration, will ai] readily and easily 
fall into their proper place. For early Christian 
interpretations see Zahn, Forseh. ii. 257 ff. ; Swete, 
St. Mark, xxxi fi*. J. Massie, 

LIZARD (nx^^ Utd'dh, m\a^i!)r7)s, stellio). — The 
word lizard occurs but once in AV (Lv 11®*^). It 
is one of the following six names of unclean 
animals (Lv IP^- ®®), which we give with their Heb. 
originals and AV and RV equivalents : — 

AV EV 

1. tortoise great lizard. See Ohameleos 

2. np.jH *dndkdh ferret gecko. „ G-ecko. 

8. 03 chameleon land crocodile. „ Chameleon, 

4. UWdh lizard lizard. 

6. tiph snail sand lizard. „ Snail, 

6. no^^tinshemeith mole chameleon. „ Chameleon. 

It will be seen from this list that the RV regards 
all these creatures as lizards. In our opinion, 1, 3, 
4 are pretty certainly lizards, 2 probably so, 5 
dubious, and 6 perhaps the mole-rat, but possibly 
the ehameUon. RVm says of 2, 3, 4, 5, ‘words of 
uncertain meaning, but probably denoting four 
kinds of lizards.’ What species of lizard is in- 
tended by we have no means of detennining. 

The commonest OTecies are Lacerta mridis, L., 
the green lizard i Lacerta agilis, L., the sand lizard 
(Rv equivalent of AV snail, Heb. hdmet ) ; Zootica 
muralts, Lauri; OpMojps elegam, Menetr.; Gongylus 
ocellatus, Forsk. 

In Pr 30®®, where AV has ‘ the spider taketh hold 
with her hands,’ RV gives ‘the lizard taketh,* 
etc., RVm ‘ the lizard thou canst seize with thy 
hands.’ The Heb. word is The tr“ ‘ lizard ’ 

is supported by the LXX mXa^fiirris, Yulg. stellio, 
and is adopted hy Reuss, Kamphausen, etc., 
although Delitzsch and some others still defend 
‘spider.’ See further, Bochart, Hieroz. ii. 1084. 

G. E. Post. 

LOAF. — See Bread, vol. i. p. 318^ 

LO-AMMX (W^*? ‘not my people,’ LXX od Xa6s 
pov ), — The second son and third child of Gomer, the 
wife of the prophet Hosea. Whether or not we 
infer from Hos 1®** that Lo-ammi was the off- 
spring (ff an unlawful union, he was recognized by 
Hosea as Ms child, and from him received his 
name. He was born three or four years after his 
. sister Lo-ruhamah, as we may infer from the 
reference to the weaning of the latter (Hos P), and 
the fact that weaning took place at two or three 
years from birth (2 Mao cf. Gn 21®, 1 S 1®®). 
The detail is of importance against the purely 
allegorical interpretation of the chapter, since it 
is to the point only in a narrative of fact. The 
name is symbolical, embodying Hosea’s conviction 
that Israel had forfeited its claim to J'"s protec- 
tion : ‘ call his name Lo-ammi ; for ye (the Israeb 
ites) are WamniV {i.e. ‘not my people,’ cf. Hos 
RV), Hos 1®. For symbolical names given to other 
actual children, cf. Maher-shalal- HASH- bass, 
Shiae-JA 8HUB. Nothing further is known of 
the person Lo-ammi. The name occurs again in 
'■'Hos 2® [Heb. EVm, and also iu the Hebrew in 
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' 2^ [Eng. in bo tli these cases the name or 

phrase refers ' to tlie people of Israel. Thus 2^ 
[Eng. , i^°] be translated, * And instead^ of that 
which was. said to them. Ye are Lo-ammi {i.e, ‘ not 
my people’), it shall be said unto them (ye are) 
sons of the living God ’ ; and similarly 2^ [Eng. 
2-^] ‘And I will say unto Lo-ammi, Thou art 
Arnini {i,e. *my people’).’ Both these passages in 
'i\ hieii the name of Hosea’s son is actually applied 
to the people of Israel have been regarded by certain 
.writers as later additions to the Bk. of Hoseaj 
on L‘^--2^[Heb. 2^"^]cf.Weilh., Nowack, ad loc., and 
Cheyne in W. B. Smith’s PropheU^ p. xViii ; and 
on 2^^"^ [Heb. Nowack, ad loc, Zee 13® is an 
interesting and suggestive parallel passage. 

G. B. Geay. 

LOAN.—See Debt, vol. i. p. 579. 

LOCK* — See Key, vol. ii. p. 836. 

LOCUST, The following words in the Heb. 
refer to various species of the Orthopteray viz. : — 

L 'arbeh. This is usually the generic name 
for locusts, and the one most frequently used in 
the OT (Ex 20^'^® etc.). It is probably derived 
from rt:p^ rdbdhf signifying to multiply, and is 
highly descriptive of the fecundity of these insects. 
It is limited by the description (Lv IP^), which 
makes it one of the ‘ flying creeping things that 
go upon ail four, which have legs above their 
feet, to leap withal upon the earth.’ It shares 
these characteristics with the sol* dm, bald 

locust, liargdl, AV beetle (impossible, as the 
beetle does not leap; it may be, as in BY, 
‘cricket’), and hdgdh, grasshopper. In four 
places only AV tr. it ‘grasshopper’ (Jg 6® 7^®, 
Job 39^®, Jer 462®). In all these BV has ‘locust.’ 
Wherever is used, reference is made either 
to its numbers or its destructiveness. It is evident 
that the word refers to the migrate^ species, 
which are such a terrible plague in the East. The 
two which do the greatest damage are (Edmoda 
migratoria and Acridium peregrinum. These 
species are endemic in the deserts south-east and 
south of Palestine, and at irregular intervals 
spread northward and eastward. 

2. DI/ 7 D sol* dm, drrdKijs, attacus (Lv il^®). This is 
one of the edible leapers defined in the previous 
verse. The obsolete root signifies to swallow or 
devour. The Talmud, which is the authority for 
the EV bald locust, says that it has a smooth head. 
Tristram suggests the species of Truxalis, which 
are common in Palestine. 

3. liargdl, perhaps ‘ galloper/ 6<pio/jt.dxvst opMo- 
machm (Lv tr, AY ‘beetle’ [quite inedible], 
BY ‘ cricket,’ is another of the edible species, dis* 
tinguishable from the others in the list. But, as 
there is no hint of the qualities of this kind, we 
must be content to confess our ignorance. The 
LXK guess of a serpent killer has no foundation. 

4. 330 M^dh, perh. ‘ concealer (sc. of the sun),’ 
dKpk, locusta. It is evidently one of the devouring 
species, and is tr. in one place AY and BY * locust’ 
(2 Ch 7^®), wliile in the others (Lv ll®^, Nu 13®®, Ec 
12®, Xs 4022) it is translated ‘grasshopper.’ What 
species it is we have no means of knowing. Its 
occurrence in the list wdth *arheh, soVdm^ and 
hargdl makes it sure that it was known to the 
Israelites, and distinguishable from the other 
edible insects mentioned. 

6. jpausal form) zUdzal (Bt 28^), is tr. by 
the LXX and Yulg. ruhigo = blight or 

mildew. But it is much more probable that this 
is a word referring to the whizzing, whirring, or 
rushing of the wings of the locusts (cf. Is 18^), or 
the stridniation (of legs against sheath of wing), j 

6, [SI] gSb, only in pi o'Si (Is 33^); gdbai 
(Am 7K ay ‘grasshoppers,’ m. ‘green worms/ BY I 


..‘locusts’)-; n'la gdb, gdbai (Nab 3^'^), AV ‘great 
grasshoppers/ BY ‘swarms of grasshoppers.’ The 
LXX tr. all these dKpls. Some have supposed (see 
Driver on Am 7^) this word to refer to the larval state 
of the locust, but there is no certain proof of it. 

7, an gdzdm, ‘lopper’ or ‘shearer.’ The two 

lists . of four devourers ( J1 2^®) have perplexed 
commentators. ^Arheh, which is second in the 
first list and -first in the second, is, as seen 
above, ■ the most generic, name for locust.' .In 
.the first list it is. said that that wliicli the 
gdzdm, ‘palmerworm,’ hath left hath the *mbeh, ': 
‘locust,’ eaten ; that which tbo* arbeh hath left iiath . 
the yelek, ‘cankerworm,’ eaten ; and that which. ' 
the yelek hath left hath the hdsU, ‘caterpillar/ 
eaten. In the second list it is said, ‘ I will restore 
to you the years w^hich the ^arheh hath eaten, the 
yelek, and the hdsil, and the gdzdm." This dis- 
crepancy in the order in lists found in successive 
passages of the same author, creates an insuper- 
able difficulty in determining with certainty the 
destroyers intended. The attempt to identify 
them as successive steps in the development of the 
locust is defeated by the want of accord het\veen 
the two passages, (See Palmeewoem), | 

8. yelek, prob. ‘ lopper,’ dKpis, ^povxos, bruciws, * 
cankerworm', caterpillar. The expression (Naii | 
316. 16)^ < sword shall devour thee like the yelek ; i 
make thyself many as the yelek ; make thyself 
many as the "arbeh . . . the yelek spoileth (m. 
spreadeth himself) and flieth away,’ has been 
supposed to imply that the yelek is the larval stage 

of the locust up to the time of the evolution of its 
wings. But as it is said that the yelei', flies a^vay, i 
the passage is not decisive. The yelek is spoken of 
as coming after the "arheh (Ps 105®'^), before and 
after (Jl U 2®®). In the passage in Ps, AV has 
‘caterpillar,’ BY ‘cankerworm.’ In Joel both 
VSS have ‘cankerworm.’ In Jer 51^^* 27 
‘caterpillars,’ BY ‘cankerworm.’ In the lattei- 
verse the creature is said to be ‘ rough.’ 

* finisher,’ d/epfs, ^povxos, ipvcildTf, 
rubigo, mrugo, caterpillar. This discrepancy of 
tr. in the VSS makes the meaning of this word 
uncertain. It occurs after "arbeh (1 K8®^, 2 Ch 
6®®), before it (Ps 78^®, Is 33^), after yelek (Jl D 2“®/. 

In all the passages the context seems to point to 
the destroying locust in some of its forms. 

I The destructiveness of locusts is often referred to 
in Scripture. It is compared with that of a migiity 
army ( Jl 2®“®) . They are perhaps the most terrible of 
all the scourges of 'Bible lands. Their swarms fill 
, the air, darkening the sky. and the noise of rnelr 
wings resembles the pattering of a heavy rain. They 
I fly with great rapidity, and towards nightfall they 
' light wherever they may happen to be ; and sucii 
are their numbers that they often break the 1 
' branches of the trees to which they cling. The j 

flying locust eats comparatively little, but "will not. j 

disdain any green thing that may be in his way 
But as the swarm invariably resumes its flight as | 

, soon as the sun has warmed it a little (Nab 3“;, | 

and does not return, it has not time to dcstro;^' 

I all the vegetation. Often a swarm comes and goes 
I away without having done much harm. But such 
of tne females as are ready to lay their eggs begin 
as soon as they alight to moisten the spot of earth 
; with a secretion from their tails, and excavate in 
the softened soil holes in which they deposit th^* 
ovisac, which often contains as many as a hundred 
eggs. The next morning the swarm flies away, 
and at night other females deposit their eggs at 
their new resting-places. It is the larvae of these 
eggs which work the devastation which makes 
the locust so gi'eat a scourge. Wlien a swam of 
locusts appears, the first care of the owners of 
lands and gardens is to prevent them from alight- 
ing on their grounds. For this purpose they beat 
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pans, and shout, and lire guns, and make all 
manner of noise. The locusts, which are easily 
frightened, may thus he compelled 'to seek another 
resting-place. But finally the vast swarm alights. 
The people then pour out into the fields and gar- 
dens, and catch as many as possible, and place 
them in sacks, in wliicli they are either poimded 
to death or drowned. , The same hunt is repeated 
the next morning, before the sun is up, while. the' 
locusts, chilled by the night air, and weighted, wdth 
the dew, are still unable to fly (Nah 3^^). As soon 
as they are gone the search for their eggs begins. . 
The government either enforces a per capita con- ■ 
iribiitioii of these eggs, or, ofiers a price for them 
By weight.' With ail the exertions of many hun- 
dreds of persons, ' however, vast numbers, of the 
eggs escape their search, and in about fifteen to 
twenty days hatch out. The black larvse now spread 
li ke a pall over the land, eating every green thing, 
even strip|)ing the bark off the trees. As they 
cannot fly, they convert the district around which 
they were hatched into a desert, until, after a^ 
month to forty days, their wings are grown, and ' 
they fly away to begin in other places their round 
of devastation. The Arab, name for them mjerdd^ 
from a root signifying to strip. The march of 
these destroyers is arrested in various 'ways. The ! 
people dig trenches in their patlnvay, and, when 
these are full of the creatures, turn back the earth 
and bury them, or turn water into the trenches and 
drown them. They often kindle fires in their path- , 
■way, and drive them into the flames. Besides the 
damage done by locusts in their various stages of 
development in devouring vegetation, they choke : 
the wells and streams, which are often filled by ■ 
their innumerable carcases, and so defiled that their ; 
•w'aters are no longer drinkable. When driven by i 
strong "winds into the sea or rivers, their bodies | 
are piled in prodigious heaps along the shore or I 
bank, and breed pestilence by their intolerable ; 
ellluvia. ^ i 

Locusts are unable to fly against the wund. | 
Their wings become entangled, and they are * tossed ' 
up and down’ (Ps 109"'^), and fall to the ground. 
Tliey are certainly used as food, and wmre doubt- 
less part of the diet of John the Baptist (Mt 3“*). 
The writer has seen them toasted and eaten. The 
Arabs stew them with clarified butter, after tearing 
off’ the head, legs, and wings. They are said to be 
dried and ground to meal in some places. 

Locusts are mentioned once in the HT {Eev 
as monsters, in the likeness of war horses, -with 
hair like women, teeth like lions, breastplates like 
iron, tails with stings like scorpions, their king 
being Abaddon or Apoilyon, the angel of the abyss. 

See on the whole subject of this article the 
elaborate ‘ Excursus on Locusts ’ in Driver’s J oel 
and AmoSf 82 ff., and the literature there cited. 

G. E. Post. 

LOB, LYBBl ( 1 ^; LXX A68 in 1 Ch [A; 
B om.], Ezr 2^^ Neh 7^ ; AijBBa in Neh 11®® [AB&i{* 
ora.], 1 Mac 11®^; NT A^dda) is identified as the 
Arabic Ludd^ a village in the plain of Sharon 
about 10 miles S.E. of Joppa on the way to Jeru- 
salem. From a distance its appearance is pleasant 
and picturesque, occupying a fertile hollow in the 
great undulating plain, surrounded by gardens of 
olive and various fruit trees, and situated near a 
valley that leads into the river 'Aiijeh. The 
village itself is very dilapidated, a haunt of dirt 
d iseases, the effect of modern squalor being inten- 
silied by the presence of noble ruins testifying to 
former prosperity. 

1. Bible references. — Lod is alluded to in 1 Ch 81® 
as having been built along with Ono by^ Shemed 
of the tribe of Benjamin. The inhabitants of 
these villages shared in the tribulations of the 
Babylonian fsaptivity, and a considerable number 
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of them returned under Zerubbabel, ' Ezra, and 
Nehemiah (Ezr 2®®, Neii 7®^ IT^). ^ A ; 

The most interesting allusion to Lydda is in^tlie 
NT, where it is recorded that St. Peter visited' 
the saints there, and healed .Eneas, and' when 
there received the urgent request to go to Joppa 
on behalf of Dorcas (Ac g32-;jsj^ 

2. General history. — Besides being close '■ to the 
■road from Jop 2 :)a, leading eastward to Jerusalem, 
Lydda was also on the great caravan route be-- 
tween Babylon and Egypt. Camels '.laden with 
rich merchandise from Baghdad, Aleppo, Daiiias-|' 
cus, and- the region beyond Galilee, and protected'' 
by armed attendants, were constantly deliliiig 
through Shechern, resting at Lydda and Ono, ami 

assing. on through Gaza to Egypt. Joseph would 

e taken by the Ishmaelites along this route. 
The manufacture and repair of such requisites 
for the journey as sacks, saddles, and strappings, 
would create the skilled labour in cloth, leather, 
wc^od, and metal that made the neighbouring Ono 
^:he valley of craftsmen’ (Neh 11®®), During the 
Jewish wars of independence, the frequent sieges, 
change of ownership, and general lawlessness^ of 
Jaffa wmuid encourage the transit of goods by land 
until, under more settled government, commerce 
naturally cbose the cheaper mode of conveyance 
by sea. In this way, by a peaceful necessity of 
trade, apart from the devastations of -war, Lydda, 
like Aleppo and other towns of the caravan route, 
fell into insignificance and silent decay. 

3. N on-biblical references. — Lydda is mentioned 
by Josephus as one of the eleven toparchies or 
chief sections of the kingdom of Judsea over which 
Jerusalem presided {BJ III. iii. 5). Along with 
Aphaerema and Ramathairn it Avas taken from 
Samaria and restored to Jerusalem by Demetrius 
Nikator, B.c. 152 (1 Mac 10®® 11®M Jos. Ant. xili. 
iv. 9). Its inhabitants were ^vantonly sold into 
slavery by Cassius, and restored to freedom by 
Antony (Jos. Ant. XIT. xi. 2, xii. 2-5). Cestius 
Gallus, who indicted such loss upon Joppa, also 
burnt Lydda and killed about fifty of its inhabit- 
ants, the majority being absent attending the 
Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem (Jos. BJ n. 
xix. 1), . Soon afterwards it w*as rebuilt, and was 
a town of considerable wealth and importance 
when it surrendered to Vespasian on his ■way to 
the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ IV. viii. 1). About 
this period Lydda was famous as a seat of Rab- 
binical learning. In the early Christian centuries 
it \vas of sufficient importance to be made the seat 
of a bishop. Its bishop took part in the Council 
of Nicsea, and, later on, Pelagius appeared before 
an ecclesiastical assembly there on a charge of 
heresy, and, amid considerable tumult, was ac- 
quitted. 

Lydda and St. George. — The celebrated St. 
George, called by the Moslems el-Khudr^ ‘the 
ever-green or undying,’ was bora at Lydda in the 
i 3rd cent., and is said to have died there. The 
beautiful cathedral church of St. George -was built 
over his reputed tomb. On accotmt of its fortress- 
i like appearance, it was destroyed by the Moslems 
when they invaded the land. After being rebuilt 
with much magnificence by the Crusaders, it ^vas 
demolished by oaladin in 1191, after the disaster 
of B^urn ^attin, where a disorderly rabble, bearing 
the name and mission of the Cross, was annihil- 
ated on the reputed Mount of Beatitudes. 

After so many years of conflict, the church now 
enjoys a truce of dilapidation, with a mosque in 
one end of the min and a Greek church in the 

:: ■bther'^v^ 

, From the 2nd cent, onwards Lydda was called 
t BiospoUSf but the old name was never quite super- 
seded, and in the Arabic Ludd survives to the 
''■pt#sent"'day. 
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JjODDEUS {B AaaBaZos v.^, AoSaTos A AoX- 
daLos ; AV Saddens, Daddeus ; 1 Es 8^^* 

LXX]). — The ‘ captain in the place of the treasury ’ 
(or ‘at the place Casiphia,’ Ezr to whom Ezra 
sent, while encamped on the river Theras, for 
Levites to accompany him on the return. He is 
''‘ailed Idbo in Ezr The form AoBouos appears 
i(s have arisen from repeating the V in ‘to 

1 Mo .' R , St. J . Thaciceray. 

LO-BEBIR (in 2 S 9^*® i‘?, B Aada^dp, A AajSa^ 

dapL ; in 17“^ W*?, BA Aoiba^dp, Luc. AadajSdp ). — 

A place in Gilead, near to, and apparently east 
from, Mahanaim. It was the retreat of Mephi- 
boshetii till he was summoned to court by David, 

2 S 9*^* ®. It is mentioned also upon the occasion 
of David’s flight to the east of the Jordan, 17-’. 
The site has not been recovered. 

.Wellhausen and Nowaek (in their Comm, ad 
he.) and Buhl {GAP 71), following Gratz, find the 
proper name Lo-debar also in Am 6^^, where EW 
(followed by Driver) read and tr. "157 ‘ a thing of 

nought.’ Lo-debar is perhaps intended in the 
of Jos 13-^. See Debir, No. 2, J. A. Selbie. 

LODGE. — To lodge is in AV nearly always to 
spend the night, as Jos 8^ ‘Joshua lodged that 
night among the people ’ j Ru D® ‘ where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge’; Job 31®^ ‘the stranger did 
not lodge in the street : but I opened my doors to 
the traveller ’ ; Zeph 2^-* ‘ both the cormorant and 
the bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels of it.’ 
In OT that is always the meaning. The verb is 
some part of or except in Jos 2’ ‘ And they 
went, and came into an harlot’s house, named 
Bahab, and lodged there’ KV ‘and lay 

there’); and # ‘the place where they lodged,’ 
Heb. elsewhere translated ‘lodging^ (2K 19-®, 
Is 10^®), ‘lodging place’ (Jos Jer 9^), ‘inn,’ 
with RV ‘ lodging place ’ (Gn 42'-^’ 43^^ Ex 4-^). In 
Apocr. and NT we find ‘lodge’ as the tr. of (1) 
amtom. To 6’* 9«, Sir Mt 2D’ ; (2) KaraUoo, 

Sir 14’^-** 2®, Lk 9^^; (3) Koi}xdop,oiL, 1 Mac 11®; (4) 
KaTa<TK7fp6(o, Mt 13’^^, Mk 4®^, Lk 13^^. In ail these 
places the meaning of ‘lodge’ is ‘spend the 
night.’ But we also find so translated in 

Ac 10®* 2D® 28’, and iTn^ovdofiai in Sir 29®’, 

and then the meaning is, if trans., ‘receive as a 
guest,’ * entertain,’ or if intrans. ‘ be entertained,’ 
‘be a guest.’ Thus the only meanings that the 
verb to lodge has in AV and RV are (1) pass the 
night in a place, and (2) entertain one or be enter- 
tained by one as a guest. For the meaning ‘ pass 
the night ’ see Shaks. IT E^nry VI, I. i. 80— 

" Did he so often lodge in open flleld. 

In winter’s cold, and summer’s parching heat, 

To conquer France, his true inheritance?* 

Pom, and Jul, ll. iii. 36 — , 

* And where care lodges, sleep will never fie.* 
Macheth, II. ii. 26— 

^ ‘ There are two lodged together. 

One cned, “ God bless us t ” and Amen ” the other,* 

And for the sense of * entertain ’or * be enter- 
tained,’ He 13® Tind. ‘ Be not forgetfull to lodge 
straungers’; Taming of Shrew, IV. ii. 107— ' 

‘ And in my house you shall be friendly lodged.* 

Lodge as a subst. occurs but twice : (1) Is 1® 
* ^d the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a 
vineyai’d, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers’ 
found elsewhere only is 24®®, AV ‘cottage,’ 
EV ‘ hut ’ ; it is the watch-tower [Mt 21^, Mk W] 
or hut in which the caretaker of the vineyard 



dwells while the crop is ripening ^ until it is 
gathered in : see AYetzstein m Delltzsch’s Job, 
ii. 74 f., and art. Booth, with illustration undei 
Cucumber); (2) Jtii3® ‘Behold, our houses, and 
all our places, and all our fields of wheat, and 
flocks, and herds, and all the lodges of our tents, 
lie before thy face’ (at p.dvBpa,L rCbv aiojvCbv fiiMv 
RV ‘ the slieepcotes of our tents/ as AA^ in 2®® 
for tlie same word ; ‘ lodges ’ is from the Geneva 
Bible, which has ‘ lodge ’ also in 2®®). ^ 

Lodging or lodging place is found in both meaH’ 
ings belonging to the verb lodge; (I) a place to 
spend the night in, as Jer 9® ‘ Oh that I had in 
the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men ’ 
(p*?!?) ; Sir 14®5 ‘ He shall lodge in a lodging where 
good things are ’ (KardXvua) ; (2) a place of enter- 
tainment, only Ac 28®® and Pliiiem ®® i^eAa), 

J. Hastings. 

LOFT (from the Scand., but the same as Anglo- 
Saxon lyft, the sky) is used twice in AV, In 1 K 
17’^ it means an upper room in a house, ‘ And he 
took him out of her bosom, and carried him up 
into a loft, where he abode, and laid him upon his 
own bed ’ RV ‘ into the chamber ’). Else- 

where is tr. ‘chamber,’ ‘upper chamber/ ‘par- 
lour,’ etc. (but see Moore on J g 3®®). LXX has vvepipov, 
its usual word for ; Vulg. coenaculum, whence 
AA'^'yc. 1382, ‘ sowping place,’ i,e. supper room, but 
1388 ‘soter,’i.e. upper room ; Dou. ‘upper chamber’; 
‘ loft ’ is the Bishops’ word. In Ac 20® it means one 
of the storeys of a house, ‘ Eutychus . . . fell down 
from the third loft’ {dirb rod rpiffriyov, RV ‘from 
the third storey ’ ; Vulg. de tertio csenaculo ; AVyc. 
‘ from the third stage or souping place ’ ; Tind. 
‘ from the thyrde iofte,’ followed by the rest of the 
versions). Cf. Gn 6^® Tind. ‘ And the^ dore of the 
arcke shalt thou sette in the syde of it : and thou 
shalt make it with three loftes one above an other.’ 
In Scots a ‘lofted’ house was a house of more 
than one storey. Jamieson quotes from Scott, 
Waverley, i. 298, ‘Ian nan Chaistel’s mansion, a 
high rud e-looking square tower, with the addi- 
tion of a lofted house, that is, a building of two 
stories.’ J. Hastings. 

LOFTINESS.— The adj, ‘lofty’ is used literally 
as in Is 57’ ‘ upon a lofty and high mountain ’ ; 
and also metaphorically when it means ‘ haughty,’ 
as Is 2’^ ‘The lofty looks of man shall be 
humbled ’ ; so the adv. which occurs only in Ps 
73® ‘They speak loftily’ (hnsp, RVm ‘from on 
high’). Loftiness is only metaphorical, haughti- 
ness, Is 2^’ ‘ the loftiness of man shall be bowed 
down’ n^inns), and Jer 48®® ‘his loftiness’ 

('irraa). Cf. Shaks. Lovds Labour's Lost, V. i. 11— 
‘ His liumour is lofty, his discourse peremptory ’ ; 
Sandys, Sermons, 107, ‘ Another exposition is, to 
make this a proper mean to keep and conserve 
unity, rather than a way only to diminish lofti- 
ness and pride.’ J. Hastings. 

LOG.— See AVeights and Measures. 

LOGOS (q Abyoi) signified in classical Greek beth 
Word {verhum, sermo, oratio) and Reason [ratio], 
but in biblical Greek is used only in the formex 
sense, except in a few passages where it means 
‘account’ [e,g, Mt 18®®, Ro 14^®, Ac 20®*^), and a 
few brief phrases in which the sense of * reason ’ 
more plainly appears (Ac 10®® rlvi Xdyep, ‘ for what 
reason ’ ; 18^"^* reason would ’ Kara X6yof ^ ; 2 Mac 4®®, 
3 Mac 7® vapd X6yop), By the LXX it is used to 
tr. [word] and its poetic synonyms and 
In NT it signifies a verbal utterance, then discourse, 
speech, instruction, narrative, and, when applied 
to God, either a specific divine utterance, or revela- 
tion in general, or the Beriptures as the communi- 
cation of God’s mind and wxlL Finally* it it 
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employed by ,■ St. John to ■ denominate the Son of 
God, both, before and after His incarnation. ■ This 
latter use gives the doctrine of the Logos which 
the present, article is' to describe. 

St. John’s peculiar use of Logos is fonnd six 
times, namely, Gospel H (three times) and 
where we read simply ‘ the Word,’ 1 Jn H * the 
Word of life,’ Rev 19^^ ‘ the Word of God.’ [1 Jn 5" 
of TR and AV is spurions]. In Rev 19^3 the term is 
applied to the conquering Christ, since His progress 
is the triumph of the divine revelation, of whicEi He 
is both agent and substance. The title naturally 
associates itself with the author’s Logos doctrine, 
either exhibiting an approach to it or an applica- 
tion of it, according to the dates we assign to the 
Gospel and the Apoc. ; for in the Gospel the 
Logos is identified with the historical Christ (H^), 
and in the Apoc. Christ is affirmed to be the 
divine agent of revelation and redemption {eM. 
I®’ 5® 21^ 22^3), The reference of 1 Jn to the 

ersonal Logos is disputed (e.y. Westcott, Comm.); 

ut the verbs used, the parallelism with the pro- 
logue of the Gospel, and the clear reference of v.^ 
to the incarnation, indicate that here also Logos 
means the personal Word (so Haupt, Schmid, 
Weiss, etc.), although the subject of the Epistle is 
not the person of the Logos, but the life which He 
possesses and has manifested. It is, however, 
from the prologue of the Gospel that we must 
derive Si. John’s doctrine of the Logos. Yet the 
prologue is illuminated by many passages of both 
the (Sospel and the first Ep. ; for, though with 
historical fidelity St. John does not impute to 
Christ his own Logos terminology, the latter was 
evidently meant to be supported by Christ’s self- 
testimony which the Gospel records and the 
Epistle implies. Nowhere else in NT is the term 
Logos certainly applied to Christ. He 4’^ has often 
been so understood, while others {e.g. Kfistlin, 
Bleek, Belitzsch) see in it, at least, an approach to 
the Johannean usage;* but the context and 
adjectives used have led most commentators to 
refer the phrase to revelation, written or un- 
written. Neither should 1 P 1"® nor 2 P 3® be 
understood of the personal Logos. 

We shall first state St. John’s doctrine, and then 
discuss the reason for his peculiar terminology. 

I. St. John’s Docteine is that Jesus Christ is 
the real incarnation of an eternally divine person 
(elsewhere called by him * the only-begotten Son ’ of 
God, Jn 1 Jn 4® ; a term which declares 

His Sonship to be unique ; in Jn P® Tregelies and 
WH with much force prefer the reading ‘only- 
hegotten God’), who has ever been the medium 
through Avhom God (called 6 deds in antithesis to 
the Logos, and * Father ’ in antithesis to the ‘ Son ’) 
has exercised His activity in relation to the finite 
universe, and who, as the perfect manifestation of 
God’s nature and will, is called the Word (Logos). 
In vv.^*^ of the prologue the relation of the Logos 
to God is stated. ‘ In the beginning ’ of all finite, 
temporal existence — a phrase suggested doxibtless 
by Gn 1^ — ^the Logos was. He belongs, therefore, 
to the superfinite category of being, and is an 
eternal person. His existence is then more specifi- 
cally defined as to both His personality and essential 
Deity. ‘ The Logos was with (Trpos, towards) God 
{rbi^ 6e6p)/ sJ.0. eternally in relation to God, and, 
therefore, a distinct personality from 6 $e6s, but 
in intimate communion with Him {wpbs). *The 
Logos was God i.e. in His essential nature 

He was Deity. The formality of these condensed 
statements, as -well as the emphatic repetition, 

* the sam.e was in the beginning with God,’ forbid 

* Grimm (Olmis : followed by Tbayer, L^cs.) this as a 
folitary instance of the use of Logos in the sense of the divine 

mind ox* reason ; hut for this there is neither necessity in the , 
context nor warrant in NT usages. 


the idea that they are.; not to ' be. taken- literally'' . 
(against Beyschlag, JAeoL of iYY). In^ vv.^'® 
the activity of the Logos in relation to the universe 
is stated. ‘ All things were made (came into exist- 
ence, iy^v^ro) through him, and without him was 
not anything made that hath been made ’ ; a phrase 
which describes the Logos as the medium of the 
entire creative activity of God, and which excludes, 
at least by implication, the notion that creation was 
the formation of the cosmos from existing matter. * 
‘In’ the Logos, moreover, ‘was life,’ i.e. He pos- 
sessed the divine fulness of physical, rational, and 
ethical energy, with the implication that all the 
manifestations of life in the universe are due to 
His activity t (cf. Coll”. Note here also 1 .In 
P'2). Hence to men, endowed with intelligence, 
the life possessed by the Logos and manifested in 
creation was originally the illuminating truth 
(‘the light’) by which they apprehended God and 
duty; but when man became immersed in dark- 
ness (by sin), the divine light, though still con- 
tinuing to shine, was not comprehended. This 
divine person croivned His manifestation of God by 
becoming flesh,— an expression which includes the 
reality and totality of Christ’s human nature, 
the^ identity of His personality with that of the 
divine Logos, and, when taken with the context, 
the voluntariness of the incarnation, — and in 
the flesh manifested to His disciples, like the 
Shechinah in the tabernacle. His gio^, such as 
became God’s ‘only-begotten One,’ being ‘full of 
grace and truth. ’ Attested by the Baptist ( vv. ^®) 

and the apostles (vv.^*^- He surpassed the earlier 
revelation through Moses (vv.^®**’‘), though after, 
as before, His incarnation He was rejected by 
the world, and even by the Jews (v.^^), and was 
received only by the true children of God 
He, however, is the onlyi hut perfect, medium 
through whom God is known (v.^®). 

From this summary it ajjpears (1) that 6 \6yo3 is 
not equivalent to 6 ‘ he who speaks,’ as if 

the term were used because Christ was the teacher 
of whom St. John wrote ; nor to 6 Xeyd/ievos, ‘ the 
promised one’ ; but is a designation of the divine 
Son in His everlasting function of revealer of God. 

(2) That Logos means ‘Word,’ not ‘Reason,’ since 
it represents Him as the personal manifestation, 
not of a part of the Divine Nature, but of the 
whole of Deity (cf. 14®* (3) That the purpose 

of the prologue was to summarily express the 
teaching of the gospel (see 20^^) by representing 
Jesus as the real incarnation of God (cf. 1 Jn 5-®* 

His spoken message (Christianity) as the expres- 
sion of His inmost and eternal nature, and His 
historical activity in the flesh as the crown of 
all other manifestations of God, since these were 
mediated by the same divine person. For this 
purpose the term Word was an appropriate means 
of describing the Son as the perfect medium of 
God’s self-revelation. 

II. St, John’s Terminology.— In discussing 
the historical origin of St. John’s teaching, it is 
fair to distinguish between the source of the 
doctrine and of the phraseology in which he clothed 
it. Writers who regard the doctrine as an offshoot 
of the Alexandrian philosophy (see, e.g.^ among 
more recent writers, Holtzmann, BmUit. m das 
N.T. p. 430, and, still more uncompromisingly, 
B^ville, La Doct, du Logos dans le guat. Jtvang. 
et dam Us m%wrcs de PMow) fail to do justice to tie 
testimony of the Fourth Gospel itself, to the teach- 
ing concerning Christ’s person found in earliei 

* Philo’s phrase, koyos sitTiv flffiby Si* at . a xocrfjaot 

iht}/:*$6vp>^s7ri> (d& Monardh. c, 5), or (de Cherub, c. 

35), is quite oifPerent from St, J ohu’s. 

, t Matty MSS and the earliest Fathers and Yersions punctuate, 
'‘Tlmt which hath been made in him was life/ and WH prefet 
this ; but the perfect would then seem to requii’e * is,* not * was/ 
a reading not sufficiently supported (see Meyer, Oormin. %n 4o«.i 
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apostolic lil'oi'iiture, and to the profound differences 
l3etweeii. Philo’s doctrine and St. John’s. Thus the 
Fourth Uospel itself indicates that the historical 
personality and teaching of Jesus was the primary 
source from which the writer drew his belief in 
the Lord’s divinity and mediatorial function (see, ■ 
c a Jn F® 51^*30 0^7* (>2 <^28. 29 gi4. 28. as. 42. 54. 58 

IQ29-3S 1244-50 146 -^ 1015.28 172 . 5. 8.21 ]_gS7 j 

As tiie author appeals to historical testimony (e.y. | 
2 ^^ lyA’ for Ms narrative, so the prologue 

cannot be separated from the narrative which ' 
follows it, but, while evincing tlie lyriter’s reflection 
upon the nature of Christ, evidently^ appeals to 
Christ Himself for proof of the doctrine. More- 
over, St. Paul and the Ep. to the Heh. had already 
set forth the person of Christ in terms which 
include every element of St. John’s doctrine, 
ihouuh in diflerent phraseology (see esp. Col 

Pii 25 ’iC He F'^). The doctrine of Christ’s , 
eternal divine Sonship, and His function as revealer : 
of God (note dicdby^ diraijyaa'/Ma, etc.), was therefore, i 
long before St. John wrote, an explicit belief of the 
Christians, so that there is no need to go beyond 
the sphere of apostolic testimony and teaching to 
account for the substance of his doctrine. 

The difference between St. John and Philo will 
appear later. St. John’s doctrine therefore is 
not to he regarded as a philosophical speculation, 
nor may it he rationalized into the idea that in- 
telligence originated the universe, or that Chris- 
tianrty is the realization of God’s eternal thought. 
It is rather the careful and complete statement, 
in peculiar and signiflcant phraseology, of a belief 
which already existed in the apostolic Church, 
and which was based on Chri.st’s own testimony as 
well as on later revelations and reflections. 

But what led St. John to use his peGiiliar phrase- 
ohg^j? 

[a) Its source has been found by many in the OT 
and in post-canon, Jewish literature. 

in Gn creatiion is attributed to the command or word of God, 
and this led to a quasi-isersouilication of the divine word in 
later poetical descriptions of creation (Ps 33^) and providence 
(Ps 107-f> 147-13. 18 14S*»). Still more emphatically was rev'elation 
called ‘the word of the Lord,’ and hence such phrases occur as 
‘the word of the Lord came,’ or even ‘the word which Isaiah saw’ 
(Is 21, so Mic I'b Am li), which tcmded to represent the divine 
utterance as a separate and continuous object, distinguishable 
from the spoken and written word. With this are to be Joined 
the OT representations of ‘ the angel of J",’ or ‘ of God,’ or ‘ of 
the covenant’ (Gn 2I17 isfs compared with 2 22n 247 
Sill. 13 3224.30 (Hos 123-5) 4316, Ex 32-6 1419 2320. 23 S2»4, Jos 514. 15 
with 62, Jg 21 623 611* 21. 2*2 Eee I12 31, Mai 3i), who appears now 
ideratical with and now distinguished from God ; as well as the 
apparent personilications of the divine ‘ name’ (JKx 232i, 1 K 829, 
Is 3027, Ps 54I, Jer lO^, and perhaps Dt 12«*il*2i etc.) and 
‘presence’ 3314, Dt 437 (RV), Is 639) and ‘glory’ (Ex 3318 
[cf. V.203 4034, 1 K 811), ^ Oertainl>% some of these passages repre- 
sent J" as revealing Himself through a special personal organ, 
whether that be identified with, a divine person or regarded as 
a created agent employed by such (see Oehler, OT Theol, § 60). 
That Heb. thought tended to conceive of the medium of revela- 
tion as personal is also shown by the description of * wisdom ’ 
in some of the later books (Job 2812-28, and especially Pr 
822-31), though it is doubtful if the language amounts to more 
than poetical personification. Heb, belief in a living God, in 
immediate relation to the world and to Israel, certainly called 
for no intermediate being in the interest of philosophy, and the 
approiicbes made in OT toward the idea of a second divine 
person appear chiefly in the special theophanies and other 
rnamfestations of God recorded in the history \ yet the desorip- 
tiOTi of ‘wisdom,’ even in the canon, books, may fairly be 
p^gaided as constituting a phase in the development of the idea. 
The post-canon, writings carry the tendency further. In Sir 
(1. 24) wisdom Is still more boldly personified and described as 
premundane, though created, and manifested in the world, 
fspecmlJy in Israel and in the law. Other expressions, however 
show that the description is still partly poetical. The 

vvisdona. of Solomon* approaches more nearly to attribiiting 
hypostatical existence to wisdom (see 723*27 * For she is a breath 
of the power of God and a pure eifiuence from the glory of the 
Almighty therefore, no defiled thing falls into her. For she is 
an outshming of the eternal light (d^t&vyatirju^^ (pards and 

an unspotted mirror of the efficiency of God and image htxm) of 
His goodness,’ etc., 83-3 94* s-U),, and also speaks of God^s Word 
(Logos) as His agent in creation (9i ‘who. didst make all things 
ss* Xoy^ fl’tfy')and in Judgment (18^3 ‘Thine almighty word leaped 
down from heaven from thy* royal throne, as a fierce man of 


war in a land devoted to destruction, bearirig thins unfeigned 
commandment as a sharp sword’). The iniiuence of Alex* 
andrianism on this book is probable, and its conceptions move 
in a difiereat direction from St. John’s ; but in the Targiiiiis a 
similar tendency appears in phraseology more akin ^to the 
apostle’s. This is shown in their frequent use of ‘ Word ’ | 

in connexion with the name of God to express His agency (i.^. | 

Onkelos, Gn 38 ;?T.\nD’,p ^.rn: rj:2ip 

* They heard the voice of the Word, of the Lord God i-val King Is 
the garden’); Targum on Ps 24 pn> "inT (‘The Word 

of the Lord shall have them in derision ’).' Other like expressions 
are also used,— yT l]l is**];?;, ;;j N*l|i?p:;,“the last of which 

was commonly applied to the visible presence of J" m the 
tabernacle {e.ij. Onkelos, Ex 25S ‘ i will make my Shcchluah to 
dwell among them ’). The Targunis do not appear to ha re 
applied these epitliets to the Messiah, though the application 
did not lie far distant (e.g. Jerus. Targ. explains Gn -ifP'* of 
deliverance, ‘not through Samson or Gideon, but of tii& re- 
demption through thy Word’). Their usage perhaps arose 
from an unwillingness, which the canon, writers did not feel, to 
bring the holy God into immediate contact with ruen,_ and, 
therefore, easily allied itself with the felt need of a Mediator ; 
while the terms employed lent themselves more readiiy to 
Johannean doctrine than those of the Wisdom literature did,* 

Thus Heb. thought tended to represent God’s 
self-manifestation as mediated by an agent, more 
or less conceived as personal and yet biending^ with 
the divine personality itself. Of the descriptive 
terms used, one of the commonest, and the one which 
seemed to rest directly on biblical language, was 
the ‘ Word’ ; and many consider this the probable 
source of St. John’s phraseology. In favour of 
this may be urged the fact that St. John was a 
Pal. Jew; that his familiarity with current Jewish 
religious ideas is abundantly shown in his Gosjjel ; 
that in Rev 19 ^® the title ‘the word of God’ is 
certainly drawn from Jewish, not Alex., habits of 
thought; that his writings evince loyalty to OT 
teaching (cf. Jn 422.. 38 539. 4i> 

jQsa. 37) . some expressions in the Gospel 

indicate his belief that Jesus was the full realiza- 
tion of the typical divine manifestations recorded 
in Heb. history (F‘^ itxKipo^crev, ob^av^ 21® ;F 4 
032. 33. 4S-60 peiliaps UP''* 1244 ). (pi^Q description 

also of revelation as the word^of God, common to 
Jews and Christians (cf. Jn lO’^®), together with St. 
John’s view of Clirist as the living embodimerit of 
the Truth (cf. 1 04 ^ 8 ^^ ips 14s, 1 Jn F^s etc. ), would 
furnish additional reason for the application of 
this current term to Him whom he wished to set 
forth as the personal divine organ through whom 
God ever lias revealed Himself. 

{h) The other source from which St, John might 
have derived his phraseology was the Alexandrian 
philosophy, chiefly represented by Philo. Since 
the time of Heraclitus, a Logos doctrine had been 
developing in Greek thought for the purpose of 
explaining how Deity came into relation with the 
world. iJy the Logos, however, in this connexion, 
the Greeks meant reason. With Heraclitus the 
Logos was merely the universal law in accordance 
with which the evolution of the universe from 
primordial lire proceeds. When later thinkers 
had risen to a clear distinction of mi ad from 
matter, and had perceived its formative and per- 
vasive presence in nature, the Logos came to 
denote the distinctively rational primdple mani- 
fested in the cosmos. Plato, indeed, commoidy 
employed for this the term vov ^ ; but he occasion- 
ally used \byos as descriptive of the divine force 
from which the world has arisen {e.g. Tim. 38 C), 
and his doctrine of ‘ideas’ prepared' the way for 
Philo. It was, however, the Stoics who fornially 
developed the Logos id ea. Interested mainly in tl 10 
ethical problems of life, yet reverting to the earlier 
monism, they saw in the universe a rational principle 
(the Logos), in one aspect divine and in another 
finite, at once the divine reason and governor of the 
cosmos and, as the ‘seminal Logos,’ distributed in 

* In the Book of Enoch the term ‘ Word ’ also occurs, and onc« 
(9098) is applied 10 Mesaiab ; but most critics, after Dillm., cop 
sider this latter passage a gloss. 
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the lational germs from wliicli all separate realities 
emerge. Finally, in the Jewisli philosophy of 
Alexandria, Judaism united with Hatonism and 
Stoicism for the purpose of showing' that the OT 
ta light the true ' philosophy, and expounded the 
Scriptures in this interest by allegorical inter- 
pretations. Philo adopted, after others, the term' 
Logos, probably because it was familiar to both 
d uuaism and Hellenism, to denote the total mani- 
festation of divine powers and ideas in the nni- 
verse. God is abstract being, without qualities, but 
from Him has proceeded the Logos, His rational 
thought, which first existed, as the ideal world, 

, in the divine mind, and then formed and inhabited 
the actual cosmos. The Logos is tlius the former 
of the world out of amorphous matter, and the one 
through whom God may be rationally known. 
Eternally in God, it has been implanted and 
made active in the world, and has especially dis- 
closed itself to the Hebrews and in the tscrip 
tures; and Philo describes the Logos in terms 
which often oear striking resemblance to NT 
descriptions of Christ.* The influence of this or 
similar speculation must have been felt among the 
Christians, and especially in Asia Minor ; for the 
tendency to unite Christianity wdth philosophy 
appears as early as the Epistle to the Colossians, 
and is combated in St. J ohn’s first Epistle ; Cer- 
inthns, John’s contemporary, was probably affected 
by the Alex, philosophy itself (see Neander, Ch. 
Sist vol. i. p. 396) ; and from the middle of the 
2nd cent, the influence of Philo can be clearly 
traced within the Church. Hence it is not improb- 
able that St. John’s phraseology was partly de- 
termined by the prevalence of this philosophic use 
of the term. 

Yet it is clear that Alexandrian x->hilosophy did 
not enter constructively into St. John’s doctrine. 
Philo’s conception of the Logos was radically 
different from St. John’s, as was the philosophy 
wliicli underlay it. His Logos was the divine 
Beason, only attaining existence objective to God 
for the purpose of creation. It cannot be regarded 
as really personal, though constantly personified, 
and, if identical with divine thought, was in 
another aspect identical with the rationality pos- 
sessed by creation, being the totality of the many 
logoi (ideas) that exist in the world. God, more- 
over, according to Philo, may be known, by 
ecstatic intuition, more iinmediately than through 
the Logos, and Philo’s notion of the whole relation 
of God and the world was dominated by his 
abstract conception of Deity and the impossibility 

* The X.og'os is called OtoZ (de Mundi Opif. c. S, Mang-. 
i. 6 ; de Confus, Ling. c. 20, Mang. i. 419 ; de JPro/ugis, c. 19, 
Mang. i. 561; de Somniis, o. 41, Mang. i. 056; de Moumrch. 
c. 5, ilang. ii. 225) ; o vl6^^ the cosmos being « vtMTipos 

uiosr (Quod IJetis imtnut. c. 0, Mang, i. 277) ; vte$ and 

vrpMTcyox); (de Confujs, Ling. c. 14, Mang. i. 414; ibid. c. 28, 
Mang. i. 427; de Agrimlt c. 12, Mang. i. 305; de Somniis, 
c. 37, Mang. i. 053), God is its Father, and Wisdom its mother ; 
It is the eldest of things that have had birth, and puts on the 
cosmos as a garment (de Proftig. c. 20, Mang. i. 562). By it 
God made the world [Leg. Allegor. c. 31, Mang. i. 106; de 
M igrat, Abr. o. 1, Mang. i. 437 ; especially de Cherub, c. 35, 
Maug. i, 162, where Philo distinguishes God as the ^ cause by 
which (« «.hm ov), matter as that from which (sg <»«>), the 
Logos as that through which ou), and divine goodness as 

the end on account of which o), the cosmos originated]. 

'The eternal Logos (onthm Kc'yoi) is a ^M^axTVip of God (de Plantai. 
c. 5, Mang. i, 332); kpxe^yyik&s^ pM^apm (intermediary)^ 
(intercessor) (QuU Rer. Div. Her. c. 42, Mang. i. 501) ; tppnnvs 
hctu (Leg. Allkg. c. 73, Mang. i, 128); the high priest (kpxuptui). 
oi the universe (de Somniis, c. 37, Mang. i. 653), and, as such, 
free from sins (de Profug. c. 20, Mang. i. 662), and probably the ' 
human priest’s ^etpkxXvivcf (de Vita Mos. c, 14, Mang. ii. 165). ' 
It is Goil’s vicegerent (vtestpxos, de Agriml. c. 12, Mang. i. 
308 ; de Somniis^ c. 41, Mang. i, 656), and even dies in a sub- 
ordinate sense (Leg. AUegor. o. 73, Mang. i. 128 ; de So'mniUj 
c. 39, Mang. i. 656). Eusebius (Prmparat. JSvang. yii. 13, . 
I^fang. ii. 625) states that Philo called the Logos a hCripos Btk. 
i-lf* constantly describes it as h btics place, 

\>Je Profug is, c. 18, Mang. i. 560), as it9)yn, from, which 

drawing water one luay find eternal life instead of death. , 


of the latter’s contact with matter, ,, Philo’s Logos, ' 
moreoverj was not identified with Messiah,: ■ noi , 
was there a place in Ms philosophy for an, in-, 
carnation, nor in his theology, for redemption in ■ 
the biblical sense. 

It is, therefore, perhaps the most probable view ' 
that St, John adopted his Logos , phraseology be- 
cause, in both Jewish and Gentile circles, tlie term 
was familiar. It was 'a leading term by, which 
religions thought was striving to express the idea, 
though with much misconception, of an all -com- 
prehensive, all-wise, and directly active revelation 
of God to the ivorid. Its current uses, among the 
Jews, rested ultimately on biblical language, and 
suggested an intimate relation, amounting in some 
aspects to identity, between the substance and the 
agent of revelation, as well as between the latter 
and God Himself. It was, moreover, among 
Christians as well as Jews, the constant phrase for 
revelation itself, whether oral or written. Hence, 

SA employed by St. John, it formed a synthesis of 
severM elements of truth. It set forth the Divine 
Christ as sustaining a central and vital relation to 
Christianity ; the latter being, on the one hand, 
the didactic statement of the significance for men 
of His person and mission, and, on the other hand, 
the participation of the life with God which He 
possessed and mediated for believers. As Chris- 
tianity is the revealed Word of God, so He, out of 
whose being and mission it has emerged (cf. 1 Jn 
1-^”^), may be called emphatically the Word of God. 
The term further set forth Christianity as the final 
and perfect revelation of God to His creatures, since 
it represents it as the highest manifestation of the 
same Divine Person who has ever been the medium 
through whom God has been manifested in the 
creation and maintenance of the universe. Finally, 
this term, thus applied to the Divine Son in tlie 
whole series of His activities, represented Him as 
the immediate expression and vehicle of God’s 
mind and will, while the careful statements of the 
prologue prevent the term from obscuring the 
Son’s essential deity and eternal personality, as 
well as His true humanity after the incarnation. 

St. John’s doctrine of the Logos therefore may be 
said to sum up the biblical teaching concerning the 
person of Christ, and, in doing so, to represent 
Christianity itself as the final, absolute, and 
universal religion. 

Among post-apost. Christian writers the doctrine 
of the Logos is prominent, but was often affected 
by_ philosophical speculation. Gnosticism was an 
effort to unite Christianity with philosophy, and 
indicates a direction which post-apostolic thought 
and controversy largely took. In the Gnostic 
systems, however, the Logos terminology is not 
conspicuous. But, beginning with Justin Martyr, 
it is constantly met with in the writings of the 
Church Fathers. In Justin the biblical idea of ’ 
God struggled with that of Absolute Being, and 
the Logos, represented as begotten by the Father 
before creation, unites the biblical conception of 
Word with the Hellenic one of Eeason; a result 
which further tended to obscure the apostolic 
doctrine of salvation. In Theophilus of Antioch 
also the procession of the Logos from God appears as 
dependent on the Father’s will, thougli his eternal 
relation to the latter is expressed more clearly 
than by Justin. With Tatian the Logos was the 
eternal world-principle, ideal in God and hypo- 
statized at creation. In Athenagoras there ^ap- 
pears a firmer ^rasp of the biblical doctrine which, 
at tire close of the 2nd cent., was still more ade- 
quately expounded by Irenseus. The doctrine of 
the Logos in the post-apost. age was the natural 
meeting-point of Christianity with the best ele- 
ments in the old religions. It seemed to mafi> 
to, furnish proof that the new roii,:hm was ii. 
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reality the full expression of truths taught by 
philosophy. Hence its prominence in the apolo» 
gists. But it was also easy for them to lose the 
biblical conception of Word in the Hellenic one 
of Reason ; so that the doctrine became also a 
point of divergence between different schemes of 
theology according to the view taken of the term. 
The subsequent history of the doctrine lies beyond 
the limits of this article. 

laiTEiiATCRE. — Out of the large literature bearing on this sub- 
ject, the following works may he mentioned as useful and re- 
presentative : — (A) On St. John’s doctrine, the Comm, of Liicke, 
Meyer, Meyer-Weiss, Godet, Westcott, and Luthardt; Light- 
foot, Uorce Heb.f Em&rdtatio on Jn 1 ; Liddon, Bampt. Lecit, 
(ISG6) on The Divinity of our Lord, Lect. v. ; Watkins, Bampt 
Lectt (1890) on Mod. Criticism and the Fourth Gospel, Lect. viii.; 
Gioag, Introd, to Johan. Writings (1891), p. 167 ff. ; Stevens, 
Johan. Theol. (1894), ch. iv. ; Bih. Theologies of NTQfW&iBS andi 
Beyschlag, as representative of different views ; Lias, Doctrinal 
Bust, of Bt John (1875).— (IS) On the Jewish doctrine of the 
Word, Oehler, OT Theol (1873), §§ 55 ft., 237 tf.; Schultz, 
OT Theol ii. 165 ft. ; Nicolas, Les Boot. Eelig. des Jxiifs 
(1860); Langen, Das Jv^enthum in Falcist. fur Zeit Christi 
(18^), p. 248 ff.; Weber, System d&r Altsynag. Paldstin. 
Theol (1S80), §38; Schiirer, MJP (1885) ii. iii. 374fe.— (C?) On 
the history of Gr. philosophy bearing on the growth of the 
Logos idea, the Histories of Philos, by Zeller, Ueberweg, Ritter ; 
Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der Gr. Philos. (1872); 
Aall, Geseh, der Logoslehre in der Gr, Philos. (1896). — (D) 
On Alexandrianism and Philo, P. Allix, Judgxnent of the 
Ancient Jew. Ch. against the Unitarians (1699) ; Gfrorer, Philo 
wid die Alex. Theosophie (1831); Dahne, Gesch, Daratel der 
Jiid.~Alex. Eeligions-Philos. (1834); Sierfried, Philo von Alex. 
(1875); Drummond, Philo Judoeus (1888); E^ville, La Doct. dv 
Logos dans le quatr. evang. et dans les oeuvres de Philon (1881) ; 
Bigg, Christian Platonists of AlexandHa (1886), ch. i. ; Eders- 
heim, art. ‘Philo’ in Smith’s Diet, of Christ. Biog.—{E) On the 
doctrine of the Logos in the apost. and post-aposi Church, 
Dorner, Hist, of Doctr. of Pers. of Christ, div. i. vol. i. ; Hag- 
enbach, Rwt. of Doctr. period i. div. 2; Harnack, Dogmengesch. 
pp. 93-110, 413 ff. ; Loofs, Leiijaden zum Stud, der Dogmen- 
gesch. (1st Hauptteil). • (J, X. PtJRVES. 

LOIS (Awis, apparently a Greek name, akin to 
\(4o3Vy \(}crTos ; * die Liebe, Angenehme ’ [Pape, 
Eandworterhuch der griech. Eigenttameri], but not 
found elsewhere except as the name of an island 
off the Thessalian coast—Steph. Byz. s.v.). — The 

g randmother of Timothy, and probably mother of 
unice (2 Ti 1®). Slie was a lady of Lystra (hut 
see Blass on Ac 16^), probably, as the Greek names 
of all the family suggest, Hellenistic by birth, hut 
a devout and sincere Jewess of ‘unfeigned faith,’ 
who trained her family in the Jewish scriptures 
(2 Ti 3^®), and was probably converted to Christi- 
anity on St. Paul’s first visit to Lystra. 

W. Look. 

LONOSUFFEKINO. — This fine word is both an 
adj. and a substantive. As an adj. it is thrice used 
of God in OT (Ex 34®, Nu Ps 86i®) as the trans- 
lation of ^“ 3 ^, elsewhere translated *slow to 
anger,’ and so translated in these passages by KV. 
In Apocr. the adj. occurs thrice again of God as tr. 
of fMaKpbdvfios (Wis 15\ Sir 2^^ 5^). And in NT it 
occurs once, 2 P 3® ‘ The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise, as some men count slackness ; 
but is longsuffering to us- ward’ (fxaKpoBvfiet). The 
adj. fMKpbBvfi.os does not occur in NT, and the 
adv. fmKpoBBfjLxs only once, Ac 26®, where it is 
rendered ‘patiently’; but the verb paKpoBvpdoi 
occurs often. In 1 Th 5^^ for AV * be jiatient 
toward all men ’ {juaKpoBviaeXre Trphs irdpras) RV pre- 
fers ‘ be longsuffering toward all ’ ; in Lk for 
AV^ ‘ though he bear long with them ’ (ml p.aKpO'^ 
Bvpuiy [edd. fiaKpoBvp^eT} atfroTs) BY gives ‘ and he 
is longsuffering over fhem ’ (Amer, BY ‘ and yet 
he is,’ etc.)* 

The subst. is found but once in OT, Jer 15^® 
* take me not away in thy longsuffering’ 


, e anger.’ Oheyne interprets, 

‘ suffer not my persecutors to destroy me through 
the longsuffering which thou displayest towards 


them’ ; soStreane ; but Or elli translates, ‘ Accord- 
ing to thy longsuffering, carry me not away ’). In 
NT ‘longsuffering’ is the tr. of imKpoBvpia in all 
its occurrences except two (viz. He 6^® and Ja 5-", 
where AY and RY have ‘patience’). The Gr. 
word is the opposite of = ‘ quick temper,’ 

‘irascibility’ : it is distinguished from v^ojxop'b, 
fxaK. being the temper which does not hastily 
avenge a wrong, vtt. the temper which does not 
easily succumb under suffering. See Lightfoot on 
Coi and Ro 2"^ (in Notes on Epistles of St. Patd^ 
p. 259), Sunday - Headlam on Ro 2‘^, Abbott on 
£pli 4*“^ and Col and Trench, NT Synonijms, 
18S, 359. In his ‘ Proioge ’ to Exodus, Tindaie says, 
‘Marke the longesoferinge and, softe pacience of 
Moses and how he lovetli the people and is ever 
betweno the wrath of god and them and is readye 
to lyve and dye with them and to be put out of 
the boke that god had written for their sakes (as 
Paule for his brethren Roma, ix.) and how he 
taketh his awne wronges pacientlie and never 
avengeth him silf.’ Cf. also Tindale’s tr. of Nu 
14^® ‘ the Lorde is longe yer he be angrye, and full 
of mercy, and suffereth synne and trespace, and 
leaveth no man innocent.’ See Forbearance, 
vol. ii. p. 47. J. Hastings. 

LOOK. — The simple verb to look was formerly 
used in the sense of ‘look for,’ ‘expect,’ as Hall, 
Works, ii. 107, ‘Little did Zacheus looke that 
Jesus would have cast up his eyes to him ’ ; 
Rutherford, Letters, No. Ll,, ‘Our Lord, that 
great Master of the feast, send us one lieajty and 
heartsome supper, for I look it shall be the last. ’ 
There are three examples in AY, Is 5^ ‘ he looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought 
forth wild grapes ’ ; Sir 20^*^ ‘ he looketh to receive 
many things for one’ (RY ‘his eyes are many 
instead of one’); Ac 28® ‘they looked when he 
should have swollen ’ (RY ‘ they expected that he 
would have swollen ’). 

Driver in his Parallel Psalter (p. 448) draws 
attention to the specially biblical phrase look on. 
or look upon. This has sometimes a good sense, 
sometimes a bad, but generally denotes satisfaction, 
and is occasionally paraphrased by ‘ see one’s desire 
on.’ Thus Ex 5^^ ‘ The Lord look upon you, and 
judge ’ ; Dt 26'^ ‘ the Lord heard our voice, and 
looked on our affliction ’ ; 2 S 9® ‘ what is thy ser- 
vant, that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog 
as I am ? ’ ; 1 Ch 12^’ ‘ the God of our fathers look 
thereon, and rebuke it’ ; 2 Ch 24^^ * The Lord look 
upon it, and require it’; Lk ‘Thus hath the 
Lord dealt with me in the days when he looked on 
me, to take away my reproach among men,’ But 
* look unto ’ in Dt 9^’ * look not unto the stubborn- 
ness of this peo^e,’ means ‘regard ’ ; cf. Lv 19^- 
Dt 31^®* etc. Driver’s examples (in all of which 
Heb. is 3 nj<“i) are Ps 2VP 27^ ('gaze upon ’) 37®^ 5ff-^ 

54759 ^® 9R®92^2 106® 112® 1187 128®. Thesame phra.se 
occurs in line 4 of Mesha’s inscription, '^810 

‘he made me to look upon \i.e. let me see my 
pleasure on] all my enemies.’ 

The phrase look upon is used occasionally In 
another sense, Gn 24^® ‘ the damsel was very fair 
to look upon’; 2 S 11® ‘the w’-oman was very 
beautiful to look upon ’ ; Rev 4® ‘ he that sat was 
to lobk upon like a jasper and a sardine stone.* 
So to look on, Est R^ ‘ she was fair to look on.’ 
And to look to, 1 S 16^® ‘ Now lie was ruddy, ami 
withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to 
look to’ ; Ezk 23^® ‘ ail of them princes to look to.’ 

To look to a person or thing in the sense of 
‘ give attention to ’ it, is also occasionally foumi, 
Ex 10*® ‘ look to it ; for evil is before you ’ ; Pr 
‘ the prudent man looketh well to his going,’ sr- 
31®7| Jer 39*® ‘Take him. and look well to him, 
and do him no harm,’ so 40"^ ; Ac IS*® ‘ But if it b? 
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ft. .question of 'words and names, and of your, 'law, 
look' ye to it.’ Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. 1.60,' ^ My 
.chaplains and. divers ■ other learned men have 
reasoned with him, but no man can bring him 
in other opinion, but that he, like unto Esau, %vas 
created unto damnation ; and hath divers times 
and sundry ways attempted to kill himself, but by 
diligent looking unto he hath hitherto been pre- 
served.’ 

In 2 K 14^* occurs the phrase ‘ to look one another 
in the face,’ of which the meaning is apparently Ho 
Join battle. ’ The Heb. phrase occurs nowhere else 
(though 2 K is very like it, Mxe slew Mm at 
.^legiddo, when he had seen him’), and the Eng. is 
a literal translation. But see Barnes in voL ii. p, 
513^, in Expos. Times, ix. 464, 521. 

hook ! as an exclamation, having no correspond- 
ing word in Heb. or Gr., is common in Coverdale ; 
thus Ru 1^®* ‘ Loke where thou abydest, there vil 

I abide also . . . Loke where thou diest, there wil 
I dye.’ One example of this ‘ graphic and pic- 
turesque pleonasm,’ as Driver calls it, has been 
introducea by the A V translators (it does not seem 
to occur in any earlier version) at 1 Mac 4®^ ‘ Look, 
at what time and what day the heathen had pro- 
faned it, even in that was it dedicated with songs, 
and citherns, and harps, and cymbals,’ RV omits. 

J. Hastings. 

LOOKmG-GLlSS.~-See Glass, vol. ii. p. 18D. 

LOOPS &yici\ai).—Ex S6“-"only. 

The term is used in connexion with the curtains of 
the Tabernacle, and the arrangement for coupling 
these together. Full details will he found under 
art. Tabeenacle. 

LORD. — Both AV and RV print this word in 
three different ways, LoED, Lord, and lord. (1) 
Loed. This form represents m.T, the proper name 
of the God of Israel. It is a substitution adopted 
by the Hebrews themselves, who shrank from pro- 
nouncing a name so sacred, and directed that 
should be read instead, except in the cases where 
that word itself precedes the holy name, for which 
was then substituted. When the vowel 
points were invented, those belonging to these 
words were respectively attached to the con- 
sonants nvT. 

When this feeling first asserted itself cannot be 
accurately ascertained. It prevailed before the 
date of LXX, where K%o? always represents the 
divine name. The Jews justify the custom by an 
appeal to Lv 24^®, but this passage is rather an 
indication of the strength of the feeling than a 
justification of it. It was a grand opportunity 
missed -when RV followed A v in this practice, 
especially in such passages as 1 K 18^^ where the 
whole meaning depends on the contrast of the 
names J" and Baal. On the other hand, the 
gradual suppression of the proper name was an 
undoubted gain to religion. Had it, for instance, 
appeared in the NT, the spread of Christianity 
might have been seriously impeded,* The faitn 
that is to embrace the world must have no special 
name for its God. J", Molech, Chemosh were divini- 
ties of tribes or nations. The God of Christianity 
is universal, the God of the human race. 

(2) Lord. This term in OT is used to translate 
—1. W’hen applied to the Divine Being. The 
word is in form a plur, majestatis (see e,g. Gn 39^), 
with suffix of 1st person with ’-r- instead of '-Tr-, 
presumably for the sake of distinction (meaning, 
therefore, properly, ‘ my Lord ’). It is of infrequent 
use in the historical books, and in some cases it is 
uncertain whether it is a divine or a human appel- 
lative (Gn 18^ 19^®). The MT sometimes decides 

Neither AV nor RV of NT print Lord in quotations, pre- 
rntying in this way the change nuide by the LXX. 


this by a note distingiiishmg between the word 
w'iien ‘ holy’ or only ‘ excellent,’ sometimes by a 
variation in the pointing (i, 5, or 1). ‘ Lord ’ appears 
in combinations: 0 Lord my God (Ps 38^®), Lord 
God (Gn 15^*®), the Lord God (Is 25®). In the two 
latter ‘ God’ is a substitute for the proper name. 
2* Jinx in its regular forms, when used of the 
Divine Being (Ex 23^"). This rule has' not, .'how- 
ever, been observed with strict uniformity- In 
Neh 3® 8^® copies of 1611 printed Lord. 3. kid, an 
Aram, word (Dn 2^*^ 5^'®). The same word is repre- 
sented by ‘ lord’ (Dn 4-'^). 

In NT, ‘Lord’ renders when it refers 

directly to God or Christ, or appears in the 
vocative case. (This rule is more consistently 
followed in RV than in AV. Comp, them in Mk 
2-®, Rev 17^"^) . It also renders SeffTrdrTjt five times, 
Lk 2^9, Ac 4^ 2 P 2b Jude b Rev &-K In the last 
three of these RV prefers ‘ master.’ 

(3) lord. This form represents ten Heb. words. 
The most common of them all is (Phcen. in- 
scriptions often show pK. The name Adonis is of 
Phoen, origin. ), wMch is used to denote eminence 
or superiority in every domain of life, of kings 
(Jer 22^®), governors (Gn 42^®), prophets (I K ISb, 
fathers (Gn 31®®), masters (Gn 45®). In the vocative 
it is especially frequent. Joseph is so addressetl 
(Gn 42^®), Moses (Nu 11®®), Elijah (1 K 18''), the 
theophanic angel (Jos 5^^), a captain (2 S 
a priest (1 S P®). In Jg 5®® a bowl for lords is 
*?nD. In Nu 21®® (cf. Is 16®) ‘the lords of 
the high places of Arnon’ tr. the plural of 
which generally appears as ‘the Baalim.’ Baal 
means ^master' or ^ owner, ^ In Gn 27®®* ‘ lord ’ 
tr. I':?! ‘ a strong man.’ 

Lords of the Philistines (Jos 13® etc.) no doubt 
represents some title peculiar to that people. The 
Heb. is D'pp (const. ”5*1?) ‘ axles,’ always applied to 
the heads of the five chief cities, except in 1 S 18®b 
where they are called In consequence of this, 
Ewald w’ould connect pp with But an Arab, 
word meaning * axle ’ is also used as a designation 
of a chief, and, till a better origin of the name is 
found, this analogy cannot be disregarded (see Gesen. 
Thes. under pp, and Keil on J os IS®). The LXX em- 
ploy (rarpaTrela or Vulg. satrapes OT prmccps. 

In Jer 2®^ ‘ we are lords ’ (AVm ‘ have dominion ’) 
tr. the verb RV has ‘ we are broken loose.’ 
The proper sense of the 'word is * to roam at large ’ 
(see vol. ii. p. 527^ note *). In Ezr 8®® is more 
properly by RV tr. ‘ prince. ’ In Dn 2^^ the adj ective 
m ‘ great ’ is tr, ‘ lord ’ (see RVm), and in the same 
book pipi, LXX peytcrrave^. The vpord tr. 
Hord ’ in 2 K 72*16.19 ^rpicrrdrr^s), and Ezk 23®® 
{ijyepchv, RV ‘ princes ’), apparently means a captain 
of a chariot or of charioteers. A. S- Aglen. 

LORD OF HOSTS (niKp^* m.r). — This divine title 
has been explained briefly under God (vol. ii. 203^) : 
the object of the present article is to mention a 
few further particulars respecting it. The usual 
form of the title is ‘ J'^ of liosts,’ — sometimes with 
‘the Lord’ (■'p^ Am 9®*, Is 3^® 10®® aL, or friKn 
t Is 1®"* 19^) prefixed ; there occur however, besides, 
the forms ‘ J", the God of Hosts ’ (niKSif "“Vk 
^G n 3^®* 4^® 514.16.16 (followed by 'pK) 6*-^^*, Hos 
12^ *, 2 S 51®, 1 K 1910* Jer 5^^ Ifii® 35^’ 44b 

Ps 89® and with the strange d'hVk for 
originally, no doubt (see Cheyne or Baethgen on 
Ps 59®) a correction, made mechanically, for 
which, however, afterwards regained its place beside 
it— Ps 59® ,f«) 80^ {®)‘ 84® ; ‘ the LorclJb the God 

of Hosts,’ Am 3^* ; * the God of Hosts’ (without J") 
Am 6®b and, as before, wdth D'n'?K for Ps 80^ ^®)' 
1** So far as usage is concerned, it is pre- 
eminently the prophetical title of God. It occurs 

, • ♦ mKasn (with the art.) in these passages. 
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with great, ire^mency 'in the jiropliets* (except 'Ob, 
Joelj Jonah, I>a, and, somewhat reniarkabiy, Ezk ; 
three other prophets, iiowever, use it once only, 
viz. Hos 12® Mic 4^ Hab 2^^, and two only twice, 
Nall 2^® 3®, Zeph 2®* ; in the hist, books it is 

found only 1 S. F- 4‘^ 15^ 17^®, 2 S 5^0 ( = 1 Ch 11®) 

^2, 18 78. 26 ( - 1 Qlj 177. 24) 27^ 1 K X8^® lO^®* 2 K 3^^ 

19^^ ( =Is 37®^), several of tliese occurrences being in 
the mouth of prophets : it occurs also in 8 Psalms 
(2F®46'*i^ 48« 59® i>9« 80^- S 4i-s.8. 12 89^), but 
not in any other part of the Hagiographa (except 
i Ch 11. 17, from 2 S, just quoted). 

The fuller and seemingly more original form, 
•' J'7 the God of hosts," used by Amosf and Hosea, 
might suggest — though the inference is not a 
necessary one — that the expression was in their 
days of comparatively recent origin. The origin 
of the title is matter of conjecture, (* host ’) is 
used in Heb. in the sense of an army of men, as 
in the common expression ‘captain of the host’; 
the angels, and stars, were, however, also pictured 
by the Hebrews as constituting a ‘ host,’ and are 
spoken of as the ‘HOST OF heaven' (which see). 
The title thus signifies ‘ J" of armies ’ ; and the 
question is, What armies are intended? One 
opinion is that the armies are those of Israel— the 
sup|)osition upon this view being that the title 
originally denoted J" as a warrior, the triumphant 
leader Israel’s forces against its heathen foes 
(cf. Ex 15®, Nu 2F^ [the ‘Book of J'"s wars’], Jg 
5®®, 1 S 17-®- 18^7' 25^®, 2 S 5®^ Ps 24® 44» eo^®, 
Dt 23^^, Is 13^ 3F [where the word for ‘fight’ is 
cognate with that for ‘hosts’] 42^®); but, as it 
occurs in many passages where a distinctively 
martial sense would be inappropriate, and as, 
moreover, it is used often when God is represented 
OB judging Israel, that the sense expressed by it 
was gradually enlarged under the inlluence of the 
other applications of the word ‘host’ just men- 
tioned, so that it came to denote Him as the God 
wdio had also other ‘hosts,’ or agencies, at His 
command, and could employ, for instance, the 
armies of heaven (cf. Jg 5“^®, 2 K 6^'^) on His 
people’s behalf, and even the powers and forces 
of nature in general. This is substantially the 
view of Herder {Geist der Uhr, Poesie, ed. 1825^ 
ii. 811); it has been developed most fully by 
Kautzsch in B^erzog's Peal-E?icyk.^ s.v. ‘Zebaoth*,’ 
and ZA W, 1SS6, p. 17 ff. ; it is also that of G. A, 
Smith, XllProph, i. 571, Rieiim, EWB, s,v. 

‘ Zebaoth,’ and Hillm. A T Theol. 220 f. In support 
of it Kautzsch points to the association of the 
title, in the first passages in which it occurs in 
the hist, books, wdth the ark (IS 1 ®- [the ark was 
now at Shiloh, 4®] 41 2 S 6®), the significance of 
which in time of war is very evident (Nu 10®®**, 
Jos 6^^', 1 S 4®^*, 2 S 11^^), The larger ideas asso- 
ciated with the title afterwards are apparent from 
the solemnity and emphasis with which the prophets 
habitually use it (observe, e.g., the climax in Am 
4^® 5^, Jer 31®®, Is 48‘^ 54®), and from such passages 
as Am 4*®, Is 51^® 54®, Jer 10^® 31®®, where it is 
aiqdied to J" as Creator and Euler of the world ; 
these ideas, it may be noted, appear already in 
Hos and Am. Another opinion is that the armies 
int ended were originally the hosts of angels. Thus 
Ewald {Eist iii. 62, Lehre der Bibel von Gott, li. 
i 3391), adopting this view, made the clever and 
original conjecture that the title may have arisen 
first on occasion of some victory under the Judges, 
when it seemed as if X' descended (cf. Jg 5^®) with 
His celestial hosts to the help of tlie armies of 
Israel : ‘ born ’ thus ‘ in tlie shout of victory,’ it 
fixed itself on the memory of the people, and im- 
plying, as it did, that J'’ was the commander and 

* Am 9 1., Is 1-39 (mol. 13^ is 242s 256) 50 t., Is 40-60. 0 Jer 
8$ t., Hag 14 1., Zee 1-S. 44 t;., Zee 9-14, 9 t, Mai 24 t. 

♦ In liXX also (* the Lord J", the God of Hosts*) in Ain 95, 


organizer of the hosts of lieaveii (incliicling stars 
as well as angels), it was suggestive of TIis omnipo- 
tence, and became in the prophets ‘the loftiest 
and most majestic title’ of Israel’s God. Oeiiler, 
OT Theol. § 196 end, and Schultz, OT Theol. ^ii. 
141, also think that the expression was used origin- 
ally with reference to the hosts of angels. A third 
view is that of Sniend [AT Bel.-gesch. 185 ft’,}, 
according to whom the title was used probably 
first 'by Amos, the ‘hosts’ intended by Mm being 
the forces and elements of nature (cf. 9^^^*). Such 
a sense is, however, too abstract to stand at the 
origin of the expression ; nor is it borne out by the 
usage of in independent passages (not even by ■, 
Gn 2\ Ps i03®h cited by Smend). 

Borchert, in SK, 1896, p. 619 ff., argues forcibly in support; Of 
the view that angels were originally denoted by the expression. 
He points out, as against the first view mentioned above, (1) 
that ‘hosts’ is hardly used of the armies of Israel except 

in three Psalms (44^ 60^ =10811) of uncertain date, and in the 
late source P (Ex 026 74 1217-U.si, nu 1^.52 iQi-iff. 331),* 

where it forms part of the unhistorical conception of the nation 
at the Exodus as consisting of a vast organized army ; (2) that 
the passages in which the title is brought into comiexion with 
the ark are, relatively, few, and that the connexion itself Is 
no specific or distinctive one ; and (3) that the books which 
principally use the title ‘ J" of hosts’ do not speak of the 
‘hosts’ of Israel (and conversely), and that, in general, it is 
very rarely used in a connexion which suggests them. On 
the other hand, passages such as Gn 281^, 1 K 22i!^, is 02f.j Ps 
291, show that J" was habitually pictured as attended by angels, 
—the objection that, where angels are intended, * host ’ (not 
‘hosts’) ‘of heaven’ is used, being met by the consideration 
that such beings are not necessarily conceived as a single 
definite host, biit might, from their numbers, be with equal 
justice conceived asforming ‘hosts’ : they attend Him naturally 

King ; the title thus gives expression to J"’s royal stetU (of. 
Is 6®, Jer 4018 48l», Ps 2410), and consequently, without any 
change in the meaning of ‘ hosts,’ such as is postulated in the 
other explanation, it is at once adapted to express tliose ideas of 
sovereign majesty and power which are undoubtedly associated 
with it by the prophets. 

Upon the whole, this seems to be the most 
probable explanation of the title. Though other 
‘ armies* might not be entirely excluded, the idea 
which would most naturally suggest itself, when 
the term was used absolutely in connexion with J'7 
would, it seems, be the armies of heaven. But, 
whatever uncertainty may rest on the origin of the 
expression, all agree that as used by the prophets 
it is J"’s most significant and subiimest title; it 
designates Him, namely, as One who is supreme 
over untold ‘ hosts ’ of spiritual or other agencies, 
whom He can employ to give eftect to His purposes 
(Ps 103®®*®^), — in a word, as the Omnipotent. It is 
accordingly in the LXX often t very appropriately 
represented by /ci>p4os TravroKpdrojp, ‘ Lord Omnipotent’ 
— or, more exactly (in contrast to the more abstract 
irapTodi/yapos), ‘Lord all-somreign" (see Westcott, 
The Historic Faith, p. 21 ft’.).:!: * S. li. Driver. 

LORD’S DAY ih ijpipa ). — This term has 

from the very earliest times been aj^plied in Greek 
and Latin Christian literature to the first day of 
the week in its religious aspect. The scope of this 
article is necessarily limited ; v/e can here discuss 
only (i.) the term ‘Lord’s Day’ itself, (ii.) The 
connexion of the Lord’s Day with tlie Sabbath, 
(iii.) the origin of the institution, (iv.) the nature 
of Lord’s Day worship in NT times. 

* The isolated passages Dt 209, 1 K 23, 1 Oh 273 (even if they 
are not to be explained, with Borchert, by Gcs.-Kanlziseh’, 

§ 124. 2ld) do not detract from the force of the remark. 

1 2 S and Minor Prophets (usually), Jer (12 times). Elsewhere 
xC/fijoi: 2ix,j2uaiS is generally used (so Bo 923, Ja 04 j see Habaotu) : 
in Ps, however, and occasionally also in other books, feupttx tm 
^vveifiseuv (i.e. of forces^, armies : see the use of tuvc&f^is for iK'JU in 
Nu i. 2. 10446'- passif/if and in other similar passages). 

i So in NT, 2 Co 643 (a reminiscence of the usage of the LXX, 
but not an exact quotation); comp, a. 0 B&os & Rov 

18 48 1117 153 167 196 2122(as Am 3^8 4I8 al ) ; « kk I j.. Rev 
1916 (as Am 627). 

A title borne by Nebo, ‘Overseer or ruler (pakid) of the 
multitudes of heaven and earth' (KA2^^4V^, cited bv Oheyne, 
OHff. of Psalter, 323, cf. Isaiah i. p. 13; A7/J 'iii. 2," 53' 
Deiitzsch, Assyr, HIVE 300 f.), is perhaps worth comparing. 
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i The scriptural authority for tlie term ‘Lord’s 
Bay ’ is Bev ‘P® ® I was in the^^ Spirit on the Lord’s 
Bay s’ iy€p6p.'^p ip irpei/iiwri iv r% KvpMKy i](iipq.. Few 
.will agree with^Eiclihorn in referring this to Easter 
Ihiy. The opinion of Wetstein and others, who 
interpret it of the day of Judgment, seems plaus- 
ible, hut is open to two formidable objections, 
fl) A writer so impregnated with OT phraseology 
as is the author of the Apocalypse would surely 
have used, in this sense, the familiar i}pLipa rod 
Kvplov {icvpMKos is not in LXX). (2) Such a use of, 
the term is ■ quite unknown, to the Greek Fathers. , 
From the DidmH ^and Ignatius onwards they use 
1 } KvpicLK^ i]pipa, or , simply ?? KvpiaKi^j only in the' sense 
of Sunday. Such an unbroken and unquestioned 
Church usage must be regarded as decisive on this 
point. To this may be added that as in v.® Patmos 
,gives the placQ of the vision, so here ‘ 'the Lord’s 
Day ’ naturally seems to fix the time. It would, 
however, be a mistake to conclude that Rev is 
the origin of the term. It is merely the first extant 
example of its use {DidmM 14, Ignat. Ep. Magn. 

9 are certainly later). The phrase might have 
arisen as early as a.d. 57, for in 1 Co iF‘^ we find 
KvpLaKbp deiTPop. This is the first occurrence of 
KvpLCLKos in extant Greek literature. The absolute 
use of Kvpws, which indicates an identification of 
Christ with the J" of the OT, naturally led to the 
formation of a corresponding adjective. However, 
i} KvpiOLK^ ijfMipa was not yet in current use, for in 
this same Epistle (1 ColS^) St. Paul uses ‘the first 
day of the week,’ p^La a-pSjSdrov ; and a little later, I 
Ac 20"^, we find the similar ?) pia tup a-ajSjSdrup, St. , 
Luke with his usual historical accuracy using, ; 
doubtless, the phrase current at the time of which ' 
he was writing. Contrast the inexactness of the j 
klospei of Peter, wliere ij KuptaK'/j is twice used of i 
the actual day of Ciuist’s resurrection, and betrays , 
at once by the anachronism a 2nd cent, writer. At 
some time, then, between a.d. 57 and A.D. 96 the 
term ‘ Lord’s Day ’ arose, and it was probably first 
used in Churches which had to contend with 
J udaism. 

ii. It has been reckoned a pious opinion (Bram- 
hali, WorkSf vol. v. pp. 41, 58) that the observance 
of the Lord’s Day %vas one of ‘ the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of God’ of \yhich the risen Lord 
spoke during the forty days preceding the Ascen- 
sion. This idea is probably due to the instinctive 
desire to base on a direct divine sanction an 
institution so universal and so binding on all 
Christians. But the assumption is quite un- 
necessary, Whether the first day of the week was 
‘ blessed and hallowed ’ by Christ Himself with His 
owui lips, or by the Church, His body. His visible 
representative, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, in any case the Lord’s Day was certainly 
sanctioned by inspired apostles, and thus con- 
fessedly stands on a level with ordination, and 
perhaps one or two other ordinances, as an institu- 
tion as much beyond the power of the Church to 
alter or to abrogate as it -syould he for her to 
change the number of the Gospels. 

The claim of the Lord’s Day to this pre-eminence 
has been unfortunately prejudiced by controversies 
on its relation to the Ba.obath. This question has 
been thought to be of much practical interest, 
especially by that large class of persons who think 
that they require guidance in details, and who feel 
that a general direction to keep a day holy is too 
vague, and leaves too much to their individual 
responsibility. On the one hand, those who incline 
to a severe observance of the day identify the 
Lord’s Day with the Sabbath, regarding it as the 
same institution with a Christian reference added, 
the change of day being regarded as immaterial.; 
Ihey combine with this assumption a theory of 
scriptural Sabbath observance, for which there ;is 


but slender, evidence from'' .ancient 'or .modern 
Jewish life. On t,lie other ha.nd, some of .t,lios 0 
who revolt from this rigidity feel constrained " to 
justify themselves by a denial .of any ,, relation 
whatever between the two days ; and theiij in the 
default of any divinely .ordained rules . for its 
observance, they are in danger of not observing it 
at ail.. The truth will be found to lie midway, 
between these two extremes. T.he Lord’s Bay; is, ... 
and is not, the Sabbath, muc.ii as John the Baptist . 
was, and w’as not, Elijah. 

'When' Jesus uttered the cry, ‘It '.is 'finished/ 
the. Mosaic dispensation virtually passed away. 
His ■ Resurrection, Ascension, and Outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit were successive affirmations of the 
great fact, and the destruction of the temple made 
it plain to all but the blindest. But in the mean- 
time nothing is more striking than the tender way 
in which the apostles and Christians of Jewish 
birth were weaned from the old religion. The dead 
leaves of Judaism fell off gradually, they were not 
rudely torn off' by man. The new facta, the new 
dogmas, the new ordinances first established them- 
selves, and then little by little the incompatibility 
of the old and the new was realized, which 
necessarily issued in the casting out of the old. 
The old things of Judaism were made new in 
Christianity. This, however, was not accom- 
plished by a deliberate substitution of one ordi- 
nance for another ; but first the old ordinances 
were simply antiquated, and then experience 
matured under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
proved that the positive institutions of the new 
religion more than fulfilled those of the old. This 
was realized, first of all, in the case of the sacra 
mental ordinances. Baptism was soon seen to be 
analogous to circumcision (Coi 2^^), and also to the 
legal ablutions (He 10--) ; while the Eucharist 
corresponded to the peace-offerings (1 Co 
He .13^®). But the realization of the fulfflment of 
the Sabbath in the Lord’s Day does not find 
expression in the NT. This silence is especially 
marked in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In that 
Epistle the writer is addressing some who were in 
danger of relapsing into Judaism, who could 
scarcely hear to forego all the associations of the 
old religion, its antiquity, authority, splendour, 
variety. His design therefore is to adduce all 
that Christianity had analogous to the cherished 
rites of Judaism. The priesthood, sacrifice, the 
temple, the solemn services, are all shown to have 
their more than parallels in the gospel. But 
when he touches on the Sabbath, it is as a type of 
the state of salvation on which believers have 
entered, a Sabbath rest to be consummated in the 
world to come (4®* Hessey {Bampton Lectures^ 
1860) proves by copious quotations that up to the 
end of the 5th century, and even later, the two 
days were not considered to have any relation to 
each other. But a believer in tlie perpetual guid- 
ance of the Church by the Holy Spirit will scarcely 
accept this as conclusive that the Church of later 
ages was not right in seeing a close analogy 
between the Lord’s Day and the Sabhacli ; an 
analogy expressed by the retention of the Fourth 
Commandment by all Christian Churches, as part 
of the Decalogue considered as a convenient sum- 
mary of the Moral Law%^ Assuming that public 
worship is a moral duty, it is absolutely necessary 
that a day of rest from ordinary lalioiirs be 
set apart lor that purpose, and for the cognate 
duties of religious iiistructioii and special private 
devotion. As regards the proportion of our time 
: which should be given to such duties, we may 
I well follow the apostles in accepting iinquestion- 
j; ingly that laid clown in the Mosaic Law. This is 
the moral element in the Fourth Commandment. 

; lExperience has shown that the excessive multipli- 
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; ol holy days regarded .as in any: degree 

■co^-ordinate ' with, the Lord’s .Day is fatal to the 
■' maintenance' of those objects for which the Lord’s 
Day was designed. The antiquation of the 
Safibath eqnally with circumcision, etc., was gradu- 
ally realized as the sequence of events led up to it. 
The key to a right understanding of the revolution 
is found in the first description of the public 
w^orsh ip of the apostolic Church : ‘ continuing 
steadfastly with one accord in the tem^de, and 
breaking bread at home ’ (Ac To the customary 

Jewish devotions iras added the one distinctive 
Christian service. The Church professed to be a 
divine development of Judaism (Ac 24^^ etc.}. All 
that was eternally true in the Law is with us 
still, and that which was essentially transitory 
was tolerated until it became positively hurtful. 
At Jerusalem an inconsistent allegiance both to 
the old and the new was maintained probably 
until the destruction of the temple, but even there 
we early find traces of the antiquation of the 
Sabbath. Considering the prominence assigned 
to it in Pharisaic Judaism, there can be little 
doubt that it is one of ‘ the customs which Moses 
delivered,’ the changing of which by Jesus of 
Nazareth "was announced by St. Stephen (Ac 6^^, 
cf. 21-^). The falsity of the witnesses lay in the 
malicious spirit which prompted the accusation 
rather than in the charge itself. Thirtoen years 
later, Sabbath keeping is not one of the ‘ necessa^ 
things’ enjoined on Gentiles by the apostolic 
council (Ac 15^^). This decision amounted to an 
acknowledgment that the Sabbath as well as 
circumcision, etc., was no longer binding on 
Gentiles, though James, as we should expect, 
seems to contemplate the continuance of the 
ordinance for Je'ws No valid objection can 

be drawn from the frequent references in Ac to 
the apostles preaching in synagogues, or in Jewish 
[ilaces of prayer, on the Sabbath day (igw. 42 . 44 
16^® 17^ 18^}. Their mission was to the Jews Jirst^ 
and, apart from the natural desire on their own 
part to join in the only public worship avail- 
able, common - sense would lead them to go 
where they could address large bodies of Jews 
assembled with minds disposed to receive religious 
truth. About A.d. 58 St. Paul in Gal 
reckons ‘ the observation of days ’ as one of the 
‘weak and beggarly rudiments.’ Now, as we 
may gather from 1 Co 16^‘ 2 
himself bidden the Galatians observe in a certain 
way the first day of the week, it is plain that he 
is not here condemning the principle of religious 
distinction of days; and the fact that in this 
Epistle he is combating Judaistic teachers forces 
us to the conchision that the compulsori} observ- 
ance of a specially Jewish day, Le, the Sabbath, 
is what is meant. On the other hand, in Ro 14®* 
written a little later, to a Church where the con- 
troversy may not have reached such a height,, 
the regarding or not regarding of such days is a 
matter of indifference. Finally, in Col 2^® the 
Sabbath is distinctly mentioned as one of the ordi- 
nances ‘ which are a shadow of things to come.’ 

iii. The necessary separation of Christians from 
Jews, in Jerusalem, for a part of public w^orship 
(Ac 2^®), naturally led to a total separation else- 
where, as in successive cities the Jews rejected the 
gospel altogether (Ac 13« 3* ^ 18^ 19®). Besides 

these passages, assemblies consisting exclusively 
of Christians are implied wherever we find direc- 
tions for the reading of apostolic epistles (Ac 15®® 
1 Th 53 ^, 2 Th Col 4*®, cf. He 10^®). Assemblies 
of a whole Church, of course, imply fixed days for 
meeting. The antagonism already marked by 
different places for worship, coupled with the con- 
fessed antiquation of the Sabbath, would naturally 
find farther expression in the observance of a 


holy day difierent from that of the Jews. ^ The 
origin of the Lord’s Day must not indeed be traced 
to mere opposition to Jiidaism, such as that 
naively confessed in the DidacM (8), ‘ Let not your 
fastings be with the hypocrites, for they fast on 
Monday and Thursday ; but do ye keep your fast 
on Wednesday and Friday ’ ; but this motive must 
have commended the observance of the first day of 
the week to a considerable number of Christians ; 
and if the argument from silence could be pressed, 
-—an argument especially preearious in the case of 
an ordinance presumably so much a matter of 
course, — it would be significant that the distinct 
notices of the Lord’s Day in the NT are in connexion 
with Churches outside Palestine, Le. Corinth, and 
by implication, Galatia (1 Co 16^* ^), Troas (Ac 20®), 
and Asia (Rev 1^), while Ki/pia/c<5s seems to have been 
applied to a specially Christian service before it 
was applied to a specially Christian day. Be that 
as it may, the first day of the week was certainly 
selected "because the Lord Himself had sanctified 
it by His resurrection (Mt 28^, Mk 16^* Lk 24^, 
Jn 20^* ^®), and had further emphasized it by a 
second appearance to the disciples (Jn 20‘^®), and 
again by tlie outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, which that year was also the 
first day of the week. We cannot cite as instances 
of the observance of this day the fact that on 
these three occasions the disciples were assembled 
together as if for a religious purpose. In those 
days of fear and excitement they would naturally 
come together every day. The Lord’s Day is 
therefore, in an especial sense, the feast of life. 
The resurrection of Jesus Christ was not merely the 
raising to life of an individual man, but of human 
nature. On that first Lord’s Day our nature 
entered on a new life : actually, as rega^ ds the 
first-fruits of it; potentially, as regards efery 
Christian in succeeding ages. But besides the 
life of the individual members, there is also the 
life of the body, and this sprang into birth on the 
day of Pentecost. Thus, without having recourse 
to the more or less fanciful analogies of some of 
the Fathers, we may, on sure grounds, contrast 
the remembrance on the Sabbath of the repose of 
the Creator of the physical world with the com- 
memoration on the Lord’s Day of the beginning of 
the activity of the new spiritual creation. 

iv. Much reflex light is thrown on the apostolic 
Lord’s Day worship by the well-known passage 
(1 ApoL c. 67) where Justin Martyr, a.d. 150, 
describes the Sunday service. It consisted of the 
reading of the memoirs of the apostles and the 
writings of the prophets, followed by an exhorta- 
tion on the lessons read, common prayer, the 
Eucharist, and a collection for the orphans, etc. 
This service was probably modelled on that of the 
synagogue, with the necessary additions, the chief 
being the Eucharist, as in Ac 2**®. If the passage 
in Ac be rightly understood to mean a daily service, 
it must be noted that the daily Eucharist of the 
early Jerusalem Church belongs to the same order 
of things as its community of goods; an ideal 
which is practicable only under very special cir- 
cumstances. It may reasonably be conjectured 
that experience which speedily led to the abandon- 
ment of the experiment in socialism, showed the 
wisdom of restricting the Eucharist to the Lord’s 
Day, This use, which is distinctly expressed in 
Justin and_ Pliny (‘stato die,’ lib. x. epist. 97), 
is implied in Ac 20^. The Eucharist is especially 
connected with the Lord’s Day, not only as tiie 
perpetual memorial of the great sin-oflering (1 (jc 
IP®), but also as a means of renewing in us the 
divine life communicated in the first instance by 
the power of Christ’s resurrection, and as ari 
anticipation of the consummation of this divine 
life at His coming (He Mt 26-^, Mk 14^, Lk 
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22’^). Justin does not niention the It 

had probably been temporarily dropped iri'obedienee 
to the law of Trajan against clubs (Ramsay, Ch, in 
the Bommi Empire, p. 219), In 1 Co 11 the aga^ye 
seems to precede the Eucharist, in Ac 20^^ it follows 
{yemd^evQs, ‘having made a meal’). This change 
in the order of service was possibly made by St. 
Paul himself (1 Co il^). In Ac, as in Justin, the 
sermon precedes the Eucharist. The preaching of 
Jesus necessitated the telling of His deeds and 
words either from personal knowledge or from the 
written accounts of eye-witnesses, and this must 
have been from the beginning ; on the other hand, 
the reading of apostolic Epistles, at first occasional, 
could become constant only after the Canon was 
closed. The collection mentioned by Justin is 
founded on 1 Co 16-, where EV ‘ lay by him in store ’ 
conceals the fact that it must have been made at 
the weekly meeting ; otherwise, collections would 
have been necessary on St. Paul’s arrival, the very 
thing he was anxious to avoid. Trap kavrip 
Br)mvpl^<av means ‘ let him assign a certain sum as 
he is disposed, and put it into the Church treasury.’ 
In Corinth and elsewhere the exercise of extra- 
ordinary gifts formed part of the Sunday service 
(1 Co 14^®), but this soon died out. Contrast the 
brief list of charismata in Eph 4^^ with that in 
1 Co 12^8. 

See further, art. CHURCH, vol. i. p. 427*^, and 
Sabbath. 

Literature.— Hessey, Sunday : it» origin, Imtory, and premit 
obligation, BL, 1860, 5tli ed. 1889 ; Beet in Expositor, 2ad ser. 
viii. 338-350 ; and the Literature under Sabbath. 

N. J. D. White. 

LORD’S PRAYER, — This prayer is so called, 
not because the Lord used it, which He could 
uot do, for some of the petitions would be mean- 
ingless for Him (and cf. Jn 20^^), but because He 
taught it to His disciples and us. It is given us 
by two evangelists (Mt Lk in differ- 

ent forms, and in totally different connexions. 
The form given by St. Luke is nob only much 
shorter, but differs somewhat in wording ; and 
w’hereas St. Matthew represents Christ as giving 
this form of prayer spontaneously in the Sermon 
on the Mount, St. Luke places the delivery of the 
prayer after the close of the Galiloean ministry, 
and in answer to a request from one of His dis- 
ciples, ‘ Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also 
taught his disciples.’ But St. Luke gives no note 
either of time or place, probably because his source 
gave none. And it is quite possible that the in- 
cident which he here records took place very much 
earlier than the point in Christ’s ministry at which 
he places it. 

I'here can be no doubt that if the prayer was 
delivered only once, then it is St. Luke who has 
preserved the true historical occasion. His narra- 
tive has every appearance of originality, and one 
sees no motive for invention, whereas it is quite 
credible that St. Matthew, in recording Christ’s 
injunctions about prayer, might emphasize and 
illustrate these by adding^ to them the form of 
prayer which He had enjoined. Accordingly, a 
targe number of the best critics jBaumgarten - 
Crusius, Neander, de Wette, Ewald, Bleek, 
Hoi tzmann, Weiss, Godet, Oosterzee, etc.) regard 
t!ie position of the prayer in Mt as unhistoiicaL 
But it must be remembered that there is no proof 
that the prayer was taught on one occasion only. 
The argument that, if the prayer was delivered 
in the Sermon on the Mount, then a disciple can- 
not afterwards have asked for a form of prayer? 
and that if he asked for one, then it cannot Rave 
been previously delivered, holds good only if we 
suppose that Christ’s followers remained always 
the same. There is nothing to show that * one 
of his disciples’ (Lk 11^) means one of the Twelve, 


Different groups of disciples might at different 
times require teaching as to a form of prayer ,* 
and at one time Christ might give such mstriic- 
tion unasked, at another because He Was requested 
to do so. In either ease it is remarkable that the 
prayer is not directly alluded to elsewhere in the 
Gospels (cf. Mk 14®^),Aor in the Acts (cf. 2^"), noi 
in the Epistles (cf. Ro i2A Col 4'’). There may 
be indirect allusions to the last petition, Jn 17^^, 
2 Th 3^, and possiblv 2 Ti 4^®. ^ee Lightfoot on 
2Th33. 

But if we admit that the prayer was delivered 
only once, and that St. Luke gives the actual 
occasion, it by no means follows that he gives 
the original form of the prayer, as Meyer, Kamp- 
hausen, and others suppose. In one sense neither 
form is original, for the original would be in 
Aramaic ? and it is quite evident that both Mt 
and Lk used a Gr. source, as the large amount 
of agreement in wording, and, above all, their 
common use of the unique woi'd imoi!f(nos, shows. 
Their versions cannot be independent tr^“ of the 
same Aram, original. Much more probably they 
had the same Gr. original; and Mt, although he 
puts it in the wrong place, yet reproduces it more 
exactly. Of course, if the prayer was delivered 
more than once, then both forms be original, 
in the sense that both represent in Greek a form 
which Christ used in His instructions. It is 
conceivable that one form was suitable for one 
group of disciples, another for the whole body of 
them.* 

Accepting, however, the hypothesis that Mt 
more accurately gives us the original form, it may 
be asked whether the variations in Lk are due to 
himself or to the source which he used. There 
are good reasons for believing that some of them 
are due to himself. This is most apparent in 
the fourth petition. For dbs tjjmp a'qfxepov (Mt) Lk 
has BLBov pfuv rb /ca5’ piUpav, Seeing that rb /ca^’ 
Pfx^pav occurs in NT in St. Luke’s writings only (19'*^, 
Ac 17^^), we may feel confident that it is he wdio 
has changed c’/jp'^pov into rb Kad^ iip^pav rather than 
St. Matthew who has done the reverse. This change 
of crpfiepop into rb KaO’’ hP'ipap involved the change 
from the aorist to the present imperative ; and 
thus ‘ Give us this day ’ became * Continually give 
us day by day.’ In Lk the petition is made more 
comprehensive. That the aorist rather than the 
present was the original form, is shown by the 
fact that in ail the other petitions the aorist is 
used. Again, when we find dtpss rb. d(peiX7^p.ara 
in Mt, and d^es hfhip rbs bp.apria$ in Lk, we con- 
jecture that it is Lk who has changed the ex- 
pression in order to make the meaning clearer 
to Gentile readers. The insertion of TrayrL with 
6<l>ei\ovTt is also very characteristic of St, Luke, 
and certainly wy /cat abroi a4>iopt£P is more likely 
to be a modification of <hs Kai rj/aets atp'gmp.ep than 
mce versd ; ail the more so, as Lk is specially fond 
of the combination Kal abrbs, Kal abrol, k,t.X, 

The differences which are the result of the 
presence in Mt of clauses that are wanting in the 
best texts of .Lk require more detailed discussion. 
These clauses are ; (1) 6 ir roh obpavoZ^, (2) 

yev'qS'hroj rb diXp/xd aov ctJS obpaLPip Kal iwl rijs yrjs, 
(3) dXXb bvaac durb rod irov^pov, Tisch., Treg., 
WH, EV, Alford, Weiss, Godet, Scrivener, Ham- 
mond, and many others, reject these passages as 
insertions in Lk from the text of Mt. * If one of 
the Gospels contained the Lord’s Prayer in a 
shorter form than the other, nothing was so likely 
as that a scribe in perfect innocence would supply 
what he considered an nndoiibted defect ’ (Scriv. 

* F. H. Chase supposes that the disciples themselves adapted 
the prayer to special occasions, both altering' and adding, and 
that l-srictuffios is one of the subsequent changes made for Utu»' 
gicsd purposes {T^ts and Studies, i 3, Oamb. 1891), 







JntTGd.iu p. 2S0). , Tli'e evidence iS' not; quite the 
Bame in all three caseSj hut in all it is conclusive 
against tlie clauses, ' , 

(1) For this clause entire we have ACDPXFA AO and nine 

iiii'enor uncials, nearly all cursives, b e f 1 g' of Vet. Lat. (a c Sj i 
have sancte forwoster), three Syriac Versions (Gur. Pesh. Hard.), 
Boheiric, and Efchiopic. Agahist the whole clause, 1, 22, 57, 
130, S46, nearly ail the chief MSS of the Vulg., and the recently 
discovered Sinaitic Syriac. Against ail but h and one 

cursive, one early MS of the Vulg. and the Armenian. Oiigen 
expressly states thafc the words are wanting in Lk. Tertullian 
and Cyril of Alexandria support the omission. 

(2) For the clause, HACD and many inferior uncials, nearly all 
cursives, most MSS of Vet. Lat, Syrr. (Pesh, Hard.), Boh. Eth. 
Against it, BL, 3, 22, ISO, 346; of Vet. Lat., best MSS of 
Vulg. Syrr. (Cur. Sin.) and Arm. Orig. Tert. and Aug. give 
express testimony against, and are supported by Oyr. Alex. 

(3) For the clause, AO D and many inferior uncials, nearly all 
cursives ; Vet. Lat. Si^r. (Cur. Pesh. Hard.) Boh. Eth. 
Against it, K^'BL, 1, 22, 57, and six other cursives, moat MSS 
of Vulg. Syr -Sin. and Arm. Orig. Aug. and Cyr. Alex, give 
express testimony against, and are supported by Tert. 

The evidence for the clauses may look imposing, 
but the explanation of it given by Scrivener is 
simple and adequate; whereas neither accident 
nor intention can explain the early and widespread 
omission of all three, if they were found in the 
original text of Lk. In such a case the temptation 
to insert would be at a maximum, the temptation 
to omit at a minimum. A scribe might insert the 
missing words almost mechanically, being so 
familiar with them. 

Convinced, therefore, that the clauses are not 
genuine in Lk, we return to the question, What 
can have induced Lk to omit them, if he and Mt 
had the same Gr. version of the prayer? His 
verbal alterations in the fourth and fifth petitions 
are intelligible ; but why should he, with his love 
of completeness, omit? lie does sometimes abbrevi- 
ate ; but would he have abbreviated liere ? The 
dilhculty of finding an adequate motive for his 
curtailing such words is in favour of the view that 
Christ Himself on one occasion gave this shorter 
form to some disciples. To suppose that Lk 
tented himself with words just sufficient to 
remind his hea^rers of the fuller form,’ is quite 
inadequate. In that case he would have left out 
nearly the whole of the prayer. And to point out 
that the five petitions in Lk correspond to the five 
fingers, is grotesque. 

The sources or the prayer have been often dis- 
cussed, and rabbinical parallels to the different 
petitions have been pointed out by John Lightfoot, 
Schoettgen, Vitringa, Wetstein, and others. Tota 
ham oratio ex formulis Hebraeoruin concinnata est 
tarn apte^ tit omnia continmt quoe a JDeo peti 
possunt (Wetst. on Mt 6»). But the parallels do 
not carry us very far. The use of * Father ’ [u'sh 
is a very common later Jewish title, Dalm. 
151 fi'.] to designate God, and the petition, ‘ Hallowed 
be thy name through our works,’ are perhaps the 
strongest instances [cf. also h’ds? and *iiVd» 
of the Kaddish, Dalm. $05]. Others are 
similarities of wording rather than of meaning, 
and some of these are not at ail close. And m 
most cases the date of the J ewish prayers in which 
these expressions occur is either late or uncertain ; 
so that the borrowing, if there is any, is on the 
side of the Jews, or may be so. But no borrowing 
is needed to e:^Iam such a petition as * Forgive 
us our sins’ (Ex 32^^ 1 K 8^* Dn 9^9), 
which is perhaps as common in Jewish as in 
Christian prayers. Hot that there is anything 
derogatory to Christ in^ supposing that He took 
the best Jewdsli aspirations and combined them 
m one prayer. He probably took the Messianic 
title ‘ Son of man ’ from the Bk. of Enoch, and 
applied it to Himself with a, fulness of meaning 
unknoTO before. He might have done the same . 
In vhe Lord s Prayer ; but He does not appear to I 


have done. so. Indeed, the prayer 'is free from any • 
thing, that can be called purely Jewish. (1) Its 
symmetry and progressive development of thought , 
and (2) its inexhaustible adaptability, are ciiar* 
acteristics which do not harmonize well with the 
hypothesis that it is a compilation (Edersheiiii,t 
Life and Times of the Messiah, i. p. 536. Cf. 
ToFloty Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 13811) 
Let us examine these characteristics. 

(1) The Lord’s Pra^^’er is commonly regarded 
consisting of seven petitions.* The frequent occur- 
rence of the number seven in the Apoc. and' else” ; 
where renders this arrangement attractive. But 
there are- really only six ; for ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil one,’ slioiild 
be regarded as the negative and positive expression 
of one and the same petition.! These six are 
found to correspond to the Decalogue and the Two 
Great Commandments (Mt 22^*^, Mk 12^^), in that 
the first half has reference to God, the second half 
to man. In the first three petitions we seek the 
glory of our heavenly Father ; in the last three 
the advantage of ourselves and our fellow-men. 
But these two are closely connected. What is to 
God’s glory benefits His children ; and what is to 
the advantage of men glorifies their heavenly 
Father. Thus the first half shows the end which 
man must have in view — the accomplishment of 
God’s glory, kingdom, and will ; the second half 
shows the means-— daily provision, forgiveness, and 
protection. And the parts correspond with one 
another in each triplet. The first petition is 
addressed to God as our Father, the second as our 
King, the third as our Master. It is to our Father 
that we look for sustenance ; to our King for par- 
don ; to our Master for guidance and guardianship. 
Moreover, the transition from heaven to earth is 
beautifully made in the third petition, which i*aises 
earth to heaven. And in each of the triplets we 
can observe progression. The hallowing of God’s 
name leads to tlie coming of the kingdom ; and 
when the kingdom is come God’s will shall be ful- 
filled on earth as in heaven. In the second half 
we have first the obtaining of good, and then the 
removal of e'vdl, past, present, and future. Or, if 
we take the six petitions consecutively, we shall 
find that they begin with the glories of heaven, 
pass on to life on earth, and end with the powers 
of hell. J Such exquisite proportion and develop- 
ment (of which only specimens have been given) 
are strong evidence that, ^this marvellous prayer 
Avas constructed out of fragments of other prayers, 
it was comi>osed in the spirit and power of Him 
who said, ‘ Behold, I make all things new ’ (Rev 
2P). 

(2) We are not to suppose that the disciple who 
asked Christ to teach him and his fellows to pray 
had never prayed, and did not know how to do so. 
He had no doubt often performed this duty. But 
he had just witnessed Christ’s devotions ; and His 
manner showed him the diflerence between Christ's 
prayers and his own. There was a more excellent 
way than he knew, and he desired to learn it. 
Moreover, the Baptist had taught his disciples a 
distinctive form of prayer ; and this suppliant 
thought that Jesus also should give a similar dis- 
tinctive mark to His followers. As so often, Christ 
grants the substance rather than the letter of the 
request. Just as a Christian mystery is a divine 
secret revealed to all the Avorld, so the distinctive 
*So Augustine, Luther, Tholiick, Bleek, Hilgenfeld, KeiL 
Kdstlin, Nosgen, Wordsworth, etc. 

f This is Tertullian’s view (de Orat. viii.). In his form of the 
prayer fiat voluntas tua in coeli-s et in terra preceded veniai 
regmm tuum, Origen, Chrysostom, Galvin, Keim, Weiss, and 
others, make six petitions. But an allusion to the Trinity is 
very doubtful To make the second petition refer to the Bon, 
and the tMrd to the Spirit, is very forced and fanciful 
t All this is lost^ in Lk ; and this is strong evidence that, J!l 
only one form is original, his form is not the briginni one. 
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E layer of , a Christian is one which every Imman 
eing "wlio believes in God can use.. There are no- 
other limits to its iink|iie adaptability. Any one, of 
any race or age or condition, who believes in God, ' 
can use the Lord’s Prayer, and use it just in pro- 
portion to his belief. A peasant child can under- 
stand enough of it to make it the expression of his 
daily needs. The ripest scholar, philosopher, and 
saint cannot exhaust all its possibilities of meaning. 
In a few minutes it may be committed to memory ; 
blit it is the work of a lifetime to learn it by heart. 

, A Christian’s knowledge of the import of it grows 
with Ms spiritual experience. 

The prayer is at once a form, a summary, and a 
pattern. 

It is a form which every one can use, and be 
certain that in using it he is expressing his needs 
in a becoming manner. This advantage is possessed 
by forms of prayer which have been composed by 
saintly men, and which have been tested in use by 

f enerations of Christians. How much more, then, 
oes it belong to a form prescribed by Christ Him- 
self. Qwb enim potest esse spiritalis oratio quam 
qu(B a Christo nobis data est . . . agnoseat pater 
filii sui verba ^ mm precem facimus (Cypr. de 
Domin, Orat. ii. iii. ). Not that one form of words 
affects God more than another, so long as the 
language of the heart is according to His will ; but 
that the form of words that we use reacts on our 
hearts, and if the words are unseemly our hearts 
may become less subdued. And in prayers that 
are to be used in common, the effect of the words 
upon others must be considered. In giving this 
pi-ayer, Christ has both sanctioned the principle of 
forms of prayer and has also provided us with a 
form wbicE is always safe. 

The Lord’s Prayer is also a summary of all other 
prayers. As Latimer says, ‘ Like as the law of 
love is the sum and abridgment of the other laws, 
so this prayer is the sum and abridgment of all 
other prayers.’ It covers all earthly and spiritual 
needs and ail heavenly aspirations. It is not 
meant to supersede all other forms of supplication. 
When Christ gave us this, He did not forbid others. 
But this one rightly accompanies all other prayers, 
either following them to sum them up and prevent 
grave omissions, or preceding them as a guide or 
model ; pnsmissa legitima et ordinaria oratione 
q%iasi fundamentOi accedentium desideriorum jus 
Gst snperstruendi extrinsecus petitiones (Tert. de 
Orat.). It is hreviarium totius evangelii {ih, i.). 

For the prayer is also a pattern. It shows in 
what manner and spirit our other supplications are 
to be made. We may pray only for those things 
which tend to the glory oi God and the good of 
man ; and the glory of God comes first. The final 
end of prayer is not that . our wdli should be done 
by Him, but that His will may be done in us. In 
tfie beautiful image used by Clement of Alexandria, 
‘Just as men at sea attached to an anchor by a 
tant rope, when they pull at the anchor, draw not 
it to themselves, but themselves to the anchor ; so 
in the gnostic life those who (as they mean it) draw 
God to themselves are unawares bringing them- 
selves to'wards God ’ [Strom, IV. xxiii. p. 633, ed. 
Potter). 

A consideration of the petitions^ one by one 
teiongs to commentaries and homiletics rather 
than to a dictionary ; but some notice must here be 
taken of three details in the prayer, [a) the 
opening address, [b) the central word and 

[c] the last clause, 

[a) The address Udrep rjjuQp has no parallel in OT. 
There God is spoken of as the Father of the Jewish 
nation (Bt 32®, Is 6:F®, Jer 3^*^® 3P, ; but 

He is nowhere called the Father of individuals, 
Thi.s step is taken in the Apocr. ( Wis 2^® 14®, Sir 23^* * 
To 13^ 3 Mac 6®). But it is only in NT that 


we are told that men have received the ^ right to^ 
become children of God ’ (Jii cf. Eo 8^®, (Jal 4®}. 
Every Christian, and indeed eveiy liuiiian. being, is' 
justified in ' regarding himself as .the offspring of ' 

I *God (Ac 17^®* ^‘•’), and in addressing Him with refer- 
i ence to his feilow-men as ‘ Our Father.’ Tlnr 
address is at once a claim to be heard, and to be :■ 
I heard for others as well as for oneself. Quid enim 
: jam non det filiis petG7itibus, cmn hoc ipsum ante 
' dederity uifitii essent (xWig.). See voL ii. p. 618. 

[h) It is not likely that \ve shall ever knew with 
certainty either the origin or the exact meaning 
of the admetive i7rLo6<nosy the only adjective in the 
prayer. Nowhere in Gr. literature is the w^ord 
found until the Gospels gave it currency. To 
derive it from eTreimL, eircbp, or and overlay is 
precarious j for in that ease we should expect 
exotiffios, and not ^Ttooertos. Most ancient versions 
support the derivation from ixdvai, by giving tlie 
epithet a temporal rather than a guaiitative ren- 
dering ; e.g. ‘ of to-morrow,’ or ‘ for the coming 
day,’ or ‘that cometh,’ or ‘continual,’ or ‘daily.’ 
Jerome changed quoticlianum in Mt to super- 
suhstantialemy but made no change in Lk ; so that 
in the West there was a general belief that the 
two evangelists had used different words. It is 
possible, as Chase suggests, that there was no 
epithet in the Aram, original, and that its insertion 
comes from liturgical use. But that hypothesis, 
if true, is not decisive as to meaning, although it 
supports the temporal rather than the qualitative 
interpretation. For the temporal meaning see 
Grotius, Wetstein, Fritzsche, Meyer, and, above 
all, Liglitfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the NT. 
App. I. For other views see Suicer, Tholuck, 
Alford, Wordsworth, and, above all, MBlellan, 
The NTy i. pp. 632-647. RV retains ‘daily’ in 
the text, and puts ‘for the coming day’ in the 
margin. The American Committee would add 
‘needful’ in the margin. It is a strange i)heno- 
menon that the meaning of this unique word in the 
model prayer should, almost from the earliest 
times, have been doubtful. The DidacMy wEieh 
has the earliest quotation of the prayer (viii), 

' throws no light on this point. 

(c) Does pucrat hpds dxb roO xovTjpov mean * Deliver 
us from (the) evil,’ or ‘Deliver us from the evil 
one ’ ? Have we here rb xovripbvy as in Lk 6^, Eo 
12® ; or 6 xovrjpbs, as in Mt 13^®* ®®, Eph 6^®, 1 Jn 
2^®‘ 3^® 5^®, and also probably Mt 5®*^* ®®, Jn 17^®, 

2 Th 3®, 1 Jn 5^®? The latter ‘is almost certainly 
correct, (a) The references just given show^ that 
in NT itself there is abundant justification for this 
meaning. (/3) The context suggests the masculine, 

‘ Bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
the tempter.^ If evil in general, including pain and 
sorrow, were meant, we should have ‘ and deliver us 
from evil.’ Some Fathers explain Luke’s? omission 
of the clause by saying tliat it is really contained in 
‘ Biing us not ‘into temptation.’ (y) Of the earliest 
versions y ‘ the Syr. and Sahidic point to the mascu- 
line,’ the Lat. is as ambiguous as the Greek. (5) The 
liturgies of St. James, or St. Mark, and of Add©iis, 
which are each of them representatives of a 

S oup, all explicitly support the niasonline. See 
ammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western-y pp, 
47, 48, 188, 189, 279, 280. (e) The Cree/c FatherSy 
who in such a matter have great weight, are 
unanimous for the masculine. (^) So also the 
earliest Latin Fathersy Tertuiiian and Cyprian, 
See Lightfoot, On a Fresh Bevidoriy App. IL, from 
which these six heads are taken ; also Lightfoot 
on 2 Th 3®. Erasmus, Beza, Maldonatus, Fritzsche, 
Meyer, Ebrard, Wordsworth, support the mascu- 

But this is not conclusive ; for the word mivy have been 
coined in contrast to ixtipiou&iai (Ex 19®, Bt 142 ; and in 

that way the t of the might be retained contrary to usas*# 
Gannaffs, TholuckX 
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line ; Liitlier, TlioJnck, Kell, Nosgen, Alford, 
MUIellan, follow Augustine in acce;^tiiig the 
neuter. Canon Cook’s defence of this view in the 
Guardian^ Sept, 1881, should be consulted. 

That the cloxology in St. Matthew is an inter- 
[eolation due to liturgical use is admitted* by all 
competent critics on the authority of 5<BDZ, five 
cursives, Latt. Boh. Orig. Tert. Cypr. Aug. 
Those authorities vchich contain it vary as to the 
wording, and as to the addition or omission of 
‘Amen’; while some have ‘Amen ’without the 
doxology. Even Wordsworth surrenders it, 
although ‘with hesitation,’ Perhaps its original 
source is the Heb. of 1 Cli 29^^ ; and not until 
Chrysostom does its wording become in general 
stereotyped. But as it is found in the Syr-Cur. 
jind in the Sahidic, it must have been added to 
the Lord’s Prayer in some places as early as the 
2nd cent. Comp. 2 Ti 4^®, where we have an 
ascription of glory to Christ, which is erroneously 
supposed to favour the genuineness of the doxoiogy 
in Mt 6^®. 

From Tertullian {adv, Marcion, IV. xxvi.), from 
Gregory of- Nyssa {de Or at, Dom, p. 60, ed. 
Kx’abinger), and from the cursive 604 (Hoskier, 
1890), we see that in Lk some texts had a petition 
for the gift of the Spirit instead of either ‘ Thy 
kingdom come ’ or ‘ Hallowed be Thy name.* The 
fullest text of this petition reads thus : rb 

TTPevpid crov rb Eyiov i<p’ ij/ias Kal KadapLcrdTU) ijfJLas. 
Comp, the Tjfids in D, which has bvofid 

crov 17/Aas, ikdiro) crov 97 ^aarcXcia, sanctijicetur 
nomen tmim mper nos, veniat regnum tuum. 
Against all reasonable probability* Keirn holds 
this petition for the Spirit to be ‘ really original in 
Luke,’ and points to iP* as evidence {Jesus of 
Nazara, iii. p. 338 n.). 

There is evidence also of an early Latin gloss 
on Ne nos indmas in temptationem which was 
sometimes admitted into the prayer. Both Cyprian 
(de Dorn. Or at. xxv.) and Augustine (de Serm. 
Dom. ix. 30) have ne patiaris induci nos, — obviously 
in order to lessen the difficulty of supposing that 
God brings us into temptation. This difficulty 
produced another Latin gloss : ne inducas nos in 
temptationem g_uam ferre non possumus (Jerome, 
in EzeJc. xlviii. 16). And these two glosses are 
sometimes found combined. Each of them is found 
in writers of ^ dilierent ages and countries, and of 
liturgies of different families ; they must therefore 
be of early origin. Comp. Hilary, in Ps. cxviii 

LiTERATtm®. — ^Thig is very abundant. Among the most 
important : Origen, mp) ; Chrysost. Mom. xirc. in Matt. 
and Horn, de inst. secundum Deurn vita ; Greg. Nyss. de Oral. 
n. ; Tertul. de Orat. ; Oj'pr. de Orat. Dom. ; August, de ^SeTm. 
Dom. in Mon . ; Jerome, Dial, c, Delagianos^ iii. xv. ; Luther, 
Small Cateehimh^ and other writings ; Gebser, de Orat. Derm.. 
Kegiom. 1880; Tholuck, Bertjpredigt, 1883, 1844 [translation 
by Brown, Edinburgh, 1808]; Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
TTemi, 1866; Chase, Lord’s Prayer in Early Churchy 1891; 
Wiinsche, PJrldnterung der Evangg. p. 84 ff. 

A. Plummer. 

LOKD^S SHPPjBE.— 

I. TERMIKOtOOT. 

IL OT Trras. 

(a) The Manna. 

(b) Melohisiedek's gifts to Abraham. 

(c) The Shewhread. 

ni. PARTUt A3STICIPAT10NS. 

(а) The Passover, 

(б) Sacrificial Feasts. 

IV, Bistort OF THB Christian Eim 

(a) The Institution, 

(&) The Recipients. 

(c) The Minister* 

id) The Rite. 

V. The Docu'risb of the Lord’s Suffer. 

I. 1 ERMiNOLOGY.— A discussion of the language 
used in Scripture respecting the Lord’s Supper is 
of necessity confined to the NT. But only once in 
HT is the Lord’s Supper so called, ’KvfriaKbv betvvov 
fl Co xi 20) ; for we may safely follow the con- 


sensus of , ancient and modem commentators jn 
interpreting this unique expression of the Eucharist 
(see, however, Maldonatus on Mt 26®). The 
emphasis is on 'KypiaKov : ‘it is not (possible) to eat 
a LorJs Supper,’ for the unseemly conduct turns it 
into ibioTLKbv deiiTPov (Chry s. ). And we may possibly, 
infer from the use of an adjective rather than a 
genitive that the name KvpiaKbp oeiirvop was already 
in use when St. Paul wrote. Cf. Kupta/ch 
(Rev po). 

There are, however, other expressions in NT 
which certainly or possibly mean the Lord’s 
Supper. ‘ The cup of blessing,’ rb 7ror^]pLOP 
evXoyias (1 Co 10 ^®), i.o. the cup over which the 
blessing has been pronounced, unquestionably 
refers to the eucharistic cup, as the context shows. 
It is that 5 ebXoyov,a€P, which we consecrate by 
ebXoyla, by the expression in words of our eix^^ptaria. 
We might tr. ‘ the cup of thanksgiving over which 
we give thanks,’ or ‘which we give thanks for’ 
(Crem. Lex. p. 767). But the use of ebXoyla rather 
than ebx(^pi-<rrla is evidence that the latter word has 
not yet gained its special meaning. The ex- 
pression is borrowed from Judaism, being the 
name of the most sacred of the cups handed round 
at the paschal meal, of which cups it is commonly 
identified with the third (Edersh. Life and Times, 
ii. 511). Nor is there any doubt that Tor'fiptop 
Kvpiov (1 Co 10 ^^) and rpaTrefa Kvplov (1 Co cf. 
Mai refer to the eucharistic cup and the 
eucharistic table with the food thereon. Here we 
have the genitive and not an adjective ; and the 
context shows that the dominant idea is union 
between the recipients and Christ, rather than 
union of the recipients with one another. About 
7} KXdo-Ls roO dpTov and kX^p dprou there is more doubt. 
In Scripture ‘bread’ is a common name for any 
food, and includes drink also. ‘Eating bread 
(Mk 3®) and ‘breaking bread’ (Ac 2 ®) may be the 
same as ‘ taking food ’ (Ac 9^® 27®) ; but ‘ eating 
bread’ is the common general term, whereas 
‘ breaking bread’ is rare (Jer 16^, La 4“^ ; cf. Lv 2 ®, 
Is 58^ Xen. Anab. vil. iii, 22 ). St. Luke is the 
only writer who uses ij KXdms rov dprov (24®, Ac 2 ‘^“). 
The former passage probably does not refer to the 
Eucharist ; for the meal at Enimaus (Lk 24®) most 
probably was not such. The context and the 
imperf. eVeSiSow are against it. Nowdiere is the 
imperf. used of the distribution of the Eucharist 
(Mt26®, Mk 14®, Lk 22 ^^, 1 Co 11 ®); whereas it 
is used of the distribution of ordinary food, e.g. at 
the feeding of the 5000 (Mk Lk 9®) and of the 
4000 (Mk 8 ®, Mt 15®)- But in Ac 2^^ the context 
favours the eucharistic interpretation, which the 
Lat. version of Cod. Bezae, Mlow^ed by Vuig., en- 
forces with in commimicatione fractionis panis (cf. 
Clem. Recog. vi. 15). The four elements of the com- 
mon Christian^life are given in two pairs ; and the 
combination KXdaei rov dprov Kal raU Tpocrevxats 
indicates that ‘ the breaking of the bread ’ means 
something more than an ordinaiy meal ; and the 
context here and in 20 ’^- 27® forbicls us to interpret 
it of distributing food to the poor (Is 58^), Yet 
even here the explanation must not be confined to 
the Eucharist. In Scripture there is no trace of 
the Eucharist being separated from the joint 
evening meal or dydirT] ; and ‘ the breaking of the 
bread ’ covers the whole. We must not lose sight 
of the family character of the life of the first 
Christians. ^ ‘ The breaking of the bread ’ took 
place in their own homes 5 * the praj^ers ’ may refer 
to their constant devotions in the temple (Lk 24®®, 
Ac 2 ^® 3^). It is doubtful whether the Eucharist 
is included in iOs.wvres Kar oTkop dprop (Ac 2 *^®) * or in 
KMaas ijp^aro iMeip (27®®). The latter is specially 

* Ac 246 does not refer to the Eucharist, then the supposi- 
tion that the Eucharist was celebrated daily in the earliest age 
has no foundation. Ac 20Wi points to Sunday as the usual dav 
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impmbaHe; and here the Western interpolation 
HiOiBoifs Kal ijfUF was added to suggest a Eucharist, 
Rii interpretation which Tertuilian adopts {de 
Orat. 24). On the other hand, both the Eucharist 
and the common meal are perhaps indicated in 
Ac 20^* The mention of the first day of the week 
points to religious observance : and yevcrdfievos seems 
to refer to the common meal after the KXdam rhv 
dprov in the Eucharistic rite. Only in 1 Co is 
it supposed that rj is used in the specific 

sense of Euciiarist rather than in that of thanks- 
giving generally. Yet it is not probable that St. ^ 
Faul is here deviating from his use of the word else- i 
where (2 Co 4^® Eph Ph 4®, Col 2^ 4^, 1 Th 3®, 

1 Ti 4®* and in the plur. 2 Co 9^^, 1 Ti 2i), which 
is also the common use both in NT (Ac 24®, Rev 4® 
7^2) and in LXX (Wis Sir 37^^ 2 Mac 2^). 
The use of ei^xapio-retz' in the next two verses ^®) 
shows that thanksgiving generally is meant. And 
this is confirmed by the use of ei^xaptfrraj' in Clem, 
Rom. Cor. 41. But the use of G^xap^ria in the 
specific sense begins very early. We find it in the 
Ignatian Epistles {Philad. d^ ySniym. 7) side by side 
with the general meaning {Eph. 13). The same 
double use is found in J ustin Martyr {Apol. i. 64- 
66, Try. 116, 117). The specific sense is common 
in Tertuilian, Clement of Alexandria, and Cyprian. 
But it is remarkable that neither Justin, nor 
Cyprian {Ep. 63), nor Firmilian in his letter to 
Cyprian {Ep. 65), nor Cyril of Jerusalem {Catech, 
19, 22, 23), say anything about either the etfXoyla 
or the KXdffLSy both of which are so prominent in 
NT. Other terms which in course of time became 
names for the Lord's Supper are KoivtavU^ rOiv 
p.vaT7)pi(av Koiv(ji)vta, Trpocr^opdf XGLrovpyia, jnucTT'^ptop 
fierdXTjipLS dyLacrydrooPf dyia pLerdX'ri'ipLSy COUTb- 
munio, comnviinicatio^ perceptio corporis et san- i 
gtiinis, etc. Words Avhich originally designated 
one part of the rite were used to express the whole. 

11. OT Types. —(iij) We have the authority both 
of Christ and of St. Paul for regarding the manna 
as a type of the Eucharist. The great discourse on 
the Bread of Life, no doubt, covers all those means 
of grace by which Christ is imparted to believers. 
But a special reference to the Lord’s Supper is clear 
from the words used about eating the fiesh of the 
Son of Man and drinking His blood, and from the 
fact that just a year after this discourse Christ in- 
stituted the Eucharist. It is incredible that this 
momentous act in the work of redemption had not 
yet been thought of by Him when He spoke at 
Capernaum. The references to the manna in the 
discourse are frequent, and the correspondence be- 
tween the language used (Jn 6®^*®®'®®) and the 
accounts of the institution cannot he fortuitous. 

TTVGvpariKhv ^pcofia of 1 Co 10® refers to the 
manna regarded as supernatural food. The apostle 
takes this supernatural food as a type of tlie 
Eucharistic bread ; and it is possible that the 
epithet wvGvparLK^v is selected with reference to the 
Eucharist rather than to the manna. The exact 
meaning of what is said about the wvGvp^rLKhv irdpa 
?« doubtful ; but evidently the water supernatur- 
ally supplied to the Israelites is regarded by St. 
Paul as a type of the Mood of Christ received in 
the Eucharistic cup, 

(5) Patristic writers find types of the Lord’s 
Supper in the gifts made by Melchizedek, in the 
shewbread, and in other onerings. With regard 
to Melchizedek, it is remarkable that the author 
of the Ep. to the Heb., who is the only NT writer 
w’-ho mentions him (5®* 6^® 7^"^^), passes over the 

fact that Melchizedek * brought forth bread and 
wine ’ ( Gn 1 4^®). As we are immediately afterwards 
told that ‘ he was priest of God most High,’ it is 
not surprising that patristic writers treat this 
bread and wine as a sacrifice offered by the priest- 
king, and as a type of the Eucharist ; rijp fiy^- 
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(Knxivyv rpO(p'}}P eh rdwop GttxoLpKrrias (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, iv. 25, p. 637, ed. Potter) ; imago 'sacrifleii 
in pane et vino constitnta {Cjpx, Ep. 63). Jerome 
goes further, and says that this sacrifice of bread 
and wine was offered for Abraham {ad Matt, 22'^^)« 
See Westcott on He 7^. 

(c) It is obvious that, as the Lord’s Supper com- 
memorates the sacrifice made by Christ on the 
Cross, whatever was a type of that sacrifice may 
be called & type also of the rite which commemor- 
ates it ; and, where the offering was bread, the 
inducement to treat it in this way would be 
the greater. Cyril of Jerusalem thus uses the 
shewbread {Catech. 22). In a similar manner 
Justin treats Is {Try. 70), and Irenmus treats 
Mai (IV. xvii. 5, 6) as a prediction of the 
Eucharist. 

III. Paktial ANTiciPATiONS.-;-(a) Just as the 
chief type, viz. the manna, is indicated by Christ 
Himself, so also is the chief anticipatory rite, viz. 
the Passover. It appears to have been [but see 
Jesus Cheist, voL ii. p. 634] while celebrating the 
paschal supper that Ho instituted the rite which 
was to supersede it, and be icnown as the Lord’s 
Supper. And here a remarkable parallel with 
the institution of Christian baptism exists. The 
original rite for admission to Judaism was circum- 
cision. This was supplemented by baptism, which 
in later times became the only rite of initiation 
applicable to both sexes. In the original ritual of 
the Passover, the lamb, unleavened bread, and 
bitter herbs were the essentials (Ex 12®). The wine 
and the solemn ‘ cup of blessing ’ were later acces- 
sories, Just as in the one rite Christ abandoned 
the circumcision and retained the baptism, so in 
the other He abandoned the lamb and retained the 
wine. In both cases the rite was made unbloody 
and painless ; and from the treasure-house were 
brought forth things new and old. There is a new 
departure ; but also a clear connexion with the 
past ; for Providence, even in its revolutions, is 
conservative. 

{b) By speaking of *my blood of the covenant,’ 
or ‘ the new covenant in my blood,’ Christ seems 
to have connected this new feast with those sacri- 
ficial feasts in which the worshippers, by partak- 
ing of the sacrifice, partook of the blessing which 
the sacrifice was to win. This was an idea with 
which the disciples we^e quite familiar. That 
there was any idea of a death-feast, or of an 
adoption-feast, is much less probable. We know 
little about death -feasts among the Jews. And 
although some Semitic peoples had rites in which 
the partaking of the tribal animal was supposed 
to put the blood of the tribe into the partaker’s 
veins (W. R. Smith, MS pp. 317, 318), yet there is 
no trace of this idea in the Lord’s Supper. It is 
by baptism that aliens are admitted to the Chris- 
tian family. 

lY. History of the Christian Rite.— This 
can be conveniently treated under four heads ; {a) 
the Institution, (6) the Recipients, (c) the Minister, 
{d) the Rite. 

{a) The Institution^ according to the universal 
testimony of Scripture and of tradition, dates from 
the act and command of Christ at ‘ the last supper,’ 
-r^the last meal of which He partook before His 
death. An attempt has been made to show that He 
must have instituted the Eucharist earlier in His 
ministry : (1) because ‘ St. John in his sixth ohaptei 
represents our Lord as using Eucharistic language 
which would have been absolutely without mean- 
ing, if the Eucharist had not been already in 
common use ’ ; and (2) because ‘ the two disciples 
journeying to Emmaus recognized our Lord in the 
Breaking of Bread (Lk 24®®*®®). They had not 
been present at the Last Supper. The rite, if it 
was really then instituted for the first time, would 
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have bad no significance for them’ (Wright, 
S^nopfiSf .p. .xiii). 

■ This , is very imconvincmg. (1) It was Christ’s 
way, even with the disciples, to utter about future 
events wonls which they did not, and in some 
cases could not, understand at the time, but 
%¥luch they did understand when the events had 
taken place. He knew that the discourse on the 
Bread of Life would acquire fresh and fuller mean- 
ing when the rite which He intended to found was 
Instituted. But it is an exaggeration to say that 
it was ‘absolutely %vithout meaning’ and an 
‘ insoluble enigma ’ until the Eucharist was insti- 
tuted. Had it no meaning for the large majority 
of the audience, who, upon any hypothesis, did : 
not know, and never would know, anything of the 
Eucharistic rite ? (2) The two disciples at Emmaus 
may have been present when Christ broke bread 
and gave thanks at ordinary meals, or at the 
feeding of the 4000 and of the 5000. It was 
something in His way of doing this at Emmaus 
that eualiled them to recognize Him at the supper 
there, which was probably not a Eucharist, We 
may safely follow the clear and strong evidence of 
the Synoptists and of St. Paul, that the Eucharist 
was instituted at the last supper. St. Paul’s refer- 
ence to it, rb KvptaKbp deLTryov, which is older than 
any of the Gospels, could hardly have been made 
in this form, if the Lord’s Supper, on the night 
of His betrayal, had not been the time when it 
orminated. See voL ii. p. 636, 

Of the institution we have four accounts ; and it 
will be worth while to place them side by side in 
two pairs, to facilitate an estimate of tneir sub- 
stantial agreement,* Brandt’s assault on their 
triLstwortliiness has been answered by Sehultzen, 
l:as Abmdmahl im NT, 1895, p. 67 ff. They are 
neither intrinsically incredible, nor inconsistent 
with other statements in the Gospels, nor con- 
tradicted by early eridence outside the NT. 
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Mt 2626-29. 

icrdidpTiav 8b airQy Xa- 


Mk 1422-35. 

Kal eadibvrwv abrQy Xa- 


o ’iTycrovs aprov kclI pwv aprov e-uXoyqoras 


evXoyiijcras ^leXaarcv 


iKXacrev Kal bda 


8 obs rots pLad 7 ]rats tlwev, Kal eXirev Adhere, rovrd 
AdjSere <l>dy€T€, tovto Icttiv to crcapd pow. Kal 
lo*Tiv TO crwpd pov. Kal rror’qpiov 

Xa/Sajj* iroT’^piov jctti v-j^cras bdooKev abrots, Kal 

piffriiaas b 8 wK€P atrois ivtov avro v irdvres, Kal 
Xiy<i)p, Xllere airov etirev abrots, rovro bartv 
wdyres, roOro ydp bariv rb rb atpd /jlov rrjs dia^’^Kijs 
atfjtd fiov r 7 ]S BtaO^i^Kijs rb rb iKxvvvbiiGvov birbp roX- 
T€pl iroXXwy iKxvvvbfiepov XQv* dpu^v Xbyco bpttp 8 n 
els dtpsaiv dfMprtQp* Xbyw oi)/cdn p,i} irlia ix roO 
8 b bjxtv, ob rlta olt yev'i^parosrTjS dpvbXov 


dpri iK robrov r&v yovib- 


T^s ijpbpas bKetpijs 


paros r^s dpyrbXov Iws 6rap abrb vlvta Kaivbv iv 
rjj? i}pipas iKebtfs 8rav rg patnXetg, rov OeoD. 
abrb Tbta pel?’ bpdp Kaivhv 
bvry paa-tXeL^ rovurarpos 

pOVt 

Lk 22^7-20, 1 Co 1128-35. 

Kal de^dpevos iroTijptov 
eiJxapifrrTid-as etirev Ad* 
jSere rovro Kal dtapepto-are 
ris iavrods' Xbyto ydp 

bpip, ob p^ irLts disrb rov yhp ‘jrapika^op, dTb 

/vv dTb rod yev^paros rov Kvpiov, 8 Kal Trapbdma 
rijs dprbXov od ^ bptv, 8ri 6 Kbpios ’IwoOs 

(0« ^ mt ^ -mff 4ft /I ft , , Ihl*. ■ 


^aatXeia rov Beov |Xi?^. 

Xapi^v dpTov cuxo*” 
ptorrtioTttS eKXaorev xa: 
i8wK€P abrois Xbycov 
Towd I 0 T 1 .V T& crwpd 


ip r§ vvktI '§ Trapebtdero 
eXa^ev emrov Kal evxap- 
tcTTqcras €KXao'6V ml ewrev 
Tovrd pov IcTTiv rh crcopa 
rb bTtbp bpdfp* rovro Tomre 


The elements common to all four are in thick type ; those 
common to the three Gospels are in spaced tyi>e. * The text 
’ ' ' ‘oUowed is that of Westcott and Hoyt, 


pow [ro v'lrbp bpQp 8 l 36- 
pevov' rovro rrotelrs els t'i-]v 
ip'i}p dvdpprjtrtv, icai to 
TOT' bpiov (hcrabrcos perd rb 
oei7rpi]<rat, Xeytop Tovro rb 

7rOT7]pLOP 7} KatP^ OtaO'qKT] 

ev Tip alpart pov rb virkp 
bpCvp iicxvppopepop]. 


els T^p ipw dpd,uP 7 ja-iP^ 
iha-abrm xal rb Tfor^piov 
perd rb oetirp^oai, Xeym 
Tovro TO iror'bptov i] xaLPT 
Biadupcri iarb ip np ip^ 
aipart' rovro '^oielre, 
QQ'dKLS idP 7rlP't]T€, uls TT^P 
ip7]p dpdpP'tjG’tp^ 


■ 


There is strong reason for believing that the 
latter part of the passage in the Third Gospel is 
not original, but a very early interpolation from 
1 Co. D a d tFg D omit from ro vxep hpOw to it^xy^pL* 
while be Syr-Cur. omit and put in 

the place of the omitted passage, so as to harmonize 
wdth Mt and Mk and relieve the difficulty of the 
two cups. Sj^r-Cur. , like Syr-Sin., retains the whole 
of b e only the first half. According to this 
arrangement the verses run ^6* 21 * -- etc. ►Syr- 

Sin. exhibits a more elaborate rearrangement wltli 
considerable changes of wording ^6. is. i:oa. 17 . 20 b. is. 
21. 22 Xn Internat, Crit. Comm, on St, Lube, 
pp. 567, 568, these attempts at avoiding difficulties 
by transposing parts of the text are shown in full. 
WH consider that there is ‘no moral doubt that 
the words in question were absent from the original 
text in Lk ’ (ii. App. p. 64 ; see Introd. § 240). 
With this Brandt, Grafe, Grass, Haux)t, Schiirer, 
J. Weiss, and Wendt agree. Spitta rejects 
only, and accepts as original the wdioie of the 
second half of which has the support of Syr-Cur., 
Sjyr-Sin., and Justin. Scrivener, Sehultzen {op, 
czt. pp. 5-19), R. A. Hoffmann {Abendmahls- 
ffedanken Jem Christi, 1896, pp. 5-25), and others 
defend the genuineness of the whole passage. But 
in a discussion of the accounts of the institution 
the whole passage should be treated as at least 
doubtful, it does not support the Pauline account, 
if it is (as is probable) borrowed from it. 

The primary account is that given by St. Paul 
Those in Mt and Mk are virtually one and tlie 
same ; an account written later than his and inde- 
pendent of it. Among the features which are 
found in both Mt and Mk but not in 1 Co are the 
change from ebXoyiiaas of the bread to ebxapLffribcras 
of the cup, the Adhere of the bread, the Xa^Sd-'v 
ebxapLO’T'bcras idivKep of the cup, their all drinking 
of it, the blood being ‘ shed for many,’ and the 
declaration about not drinking of the fruit of the 
vine. This last, and ebxotpicrn^a-as of the cup, are 
common to Lk also. The features wdiich are 
common to all four are the taking bread, giving 
thanks or blessing, breaking, the words ‘This is 
my body,’ and the mention of the cup. 

In four points St. Paul differs from the Syno]:ft- 
ists. (1) He gives no indication that the meal was 
a paschal one, and thus seems to agree with St. 
John : it is the new covenant, rather than the cor; 
nexion with the old rite, wdiich interests him 
(Baur, C%, Hist, i. xjP* 161, 162). But 1 Co 5'^ must be 
remembered. (2) Wliiie Mt and Xlk place the taking 
of the bread during the meal {iadidproop abrdjp}, he 
places the taking of the cup after the supper {perk 
rb BetTP^aat), If both are right, there w'as a con 
siderahle interval between the distribution of ti^. 
bread and the circulation of the cup. Lk gives! 
no intimation, (3) While St. Paul has * This r.^tp 
is the new covenant in my blood,’ Mt and Mk have 
‘ This is my blood of the covenant,’ where ‘ ne^^' ’ 
may have been dropped for the sake of closer 
resemblance with Ex 24®. In any case, Ruekert’s 
proposal to take pov with dtaOiiKr^s — ‘the blood of 
my covenant,’ and Bousset’s to reject the w’ords 
about the_ covenant, because Justin omits them, 
are inadmissible. (4) St. Paul gives twice, Mk and 
Mt not at all, and Lk probably not at all, tilts 
important charge, rovro iroteire elsr^p ip^v dpdppi^a**^ 
The explanation perhaps is, that the evangelist*. 
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treat the repetition as a matter of course, and as ■ 
involved, in tlie word * covenant/ wliich implies 
peniianence : whereas, in, .order to convince the 
Corintliians of the enormity of their misconduct, 
it was necessary to point out that irreverence to 
either bread or cup was a violation of what Christ 
Himself had p^rescribed. It follows from this that 
the divine injunction to the Church to continue the 
Eucharistic celebration in memory of its Founder 
rests solely upon ' the ^testimony of St. Paul. Let 
us admit that this is so. We do not thereby 
render probable the hypothesis that Jesus gave no 
such charge. The a,postle could not have invented 
such an injunction, if it had not been in harmony 
with Christian practice already established. And 
how could such a rite have been established with- 
out the authority of tlie Twelve, wdio knew well 
whether Christ had commanded it or not ? 

Paulus was perhaps the first to deny that Christ 
said roOro Toiare, But Briggs, P. Gardner,* Grafe, 
Immer, Julicher, Mensinga, Pfleiderer,^ Spitta, 
Titius, and Wittichen are disposed to think that 
the earliest tradition, represented by Mk and Mt, 
knew nothing of an institution by Jesus, on the 
night of His betrayal, of a sacrament to be observed 
continually, t And the earliest Christian observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper as a permanent institu- 
tion is explained by the hypothesis that Christ 
gave this command after His resurrection (Briggs, 
TAe Messiah of the Gospels, p. 123). 

In what sense is the tradition represented by Mk 
and Mt ‘ the earliest ’ ? That given by St. Paul 
was written earlier, and is the earliest written 
record of any \vords of Christ, It had been pre- 
viously eominunicated to the Corinthians. And 
St, Paul had derived it direct from the Lord Him- ' 
self (1 Co 11“®). His words can mean no less. Had | 
he merely been told by apostles, he would have , 
had no stronger claim to be heard than hundreds ■ 
of other Christians. The silence of Mt and Mk | 
does not warrant us in contradicting such explicit | 
testimony, which wmuld be sufficient, even if it j 
were unsupported, for the unvarying^ belief of the i 
Church from the earliest ages, that it was on the | 
night in which He was betrayed that Christ insti- ' 
tuted the Eucharist and gave the command ‘ con- ; 
tinue to do this (pres, imperat.) in remembrance of , 
me.’ The proposal to place the institution of the : 
Eucharist as a permanent rite later than the last | 
supper, is as unnecessary as the proposal to place it j 
earlier. The Pauline account fully explains the j 
connexion of the new rite -with the Passover and ^ 
the Passion. If the command, roDro iroteZre, \ 

was given on some other occasion, how did the new : 
rite become so universally connected with these ; 
two facts? Any internal or doctrinal connexion 
between the Lord’s Supper and the Passover is 
denied by Haupt, Hoflhiann, Jiilicher, Spitta, and 
others. Their reasons diffier ; but the fact that 
tlie Passover was celebrated only once a year, and 
the Lord’s Supper frequently, is no argument. 
The Passover celebrated a deliverance effected yith 
blood ; and the Lord’s Supper celebrated a deliver- 
ance effected with blood. This is a real and 
natural connexion. 

But it is possible that there were sources for the 
conviction that Jesus gave this command on the 
night of His betrayal which were independent of 

* Gardner argues, moreover, that the whole account in 
1 Co is record of an eestatie revelation experienced 
by St. Paul, and has no historical objective foundation. Me 
supposes an influence to have been exerted on St. Paul during 
his stay at Corinth by the proximity of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

t 'Phe view that Christ gave no command, but merely per- 
mission, to continue the ordinance, is found in Luther, who 
regards Itr^xis 6«v as making ‘rov'ra 5r<5/t7rt purely per- 

missive (JOe eapt. Bab. ecdes. pr&ludinm^ ed. Pfizer, p. 195). 
Strauss, Kaiser, and Stephani have urged that Jesus was too 
hmnbletopve such a command, and have been answered by 
Hase (Geifch, Jem, p. 691). 


St. Paul. J ustin Martyr states : that the apostles, ■ , 
in the memoirs produced Iiy them which are called, 
Gospels, related that . Jesus, having taken bread ■ 
and ^ven thanks, thus commanded them and said, 
Do this for a remembrance of Me, this is Mp body ; 
and that in like manner, having taken the cup and 
given thanks, He said. This is My Mood; and dis- 
tributed to them alone’ (ApoL i 66). Although ■ 
Justin omits the reference to the covenant, yet, he '. : ,| 
regards the roOro woidre as part of the evangelistic' 
record. 

(b) The Mecipients of the Lord’s Supper .were 
required to ‘ prove themselves,’ lest they should ' 

‘ eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord un,-, 
worthily,’ and thus ‘ be guilty of (profaning) the 

i body and the blood of the Lord. . . . For he that 
I eateth and drinketh without rightly judging {dta- 
Kpivtav) the body, eateth and drinketh judgment 
{icplim) to himself,’ — a judgment which involves the 
gravest consequences, as the experience of many in 
I Corinth proved. ‘ But if we were in the habit of 
rightly judging ourselves [BLeKplpo/nep) we should 
not he judged {oi)/c dv iKpiv6p^6a)J Throughout the 
passage (1 Co 11^’®^) the repeated contrast between 
dLaKpiPGLv and Kplveiv is to be noted ; also the use 
of KpLvdpevoL and KaraKpiOSifiev immediately after- 
wards. 

No definition of is given. The context 

shows that what is primarily meant is disorderly 
irreverence in receiving either the bread or the 
cup (^, not ml). This external irreverence is proof 
of internal contempt. It could not occur, it the 
nature of the body were rightly judged ; i.e. if the 
partaker devoutly realized that to which his eating 
and drinking referred, viz. the death of Christ : 
just as a loyal subject could not insult the king’s 
effigy, if he knew that it was the king’s. The 
context also shows that selfishness and greediness 
are included in Surfeiting at the common 

meal, while others are made to wait famished, 
renders a worthy partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
impossible ; for love of the brethren is indispens- 
able. This irreverence and selfishness spring from 
a wrong estimate of one’s own condition. There- 
fore a man must prove himself and acquire a right 
judgment as to his spiritual state. Reverence 
towards God, His Church, and His sacraments; 
charity towards the brethren; a humble esti- 
mate of self, —these are among the requirements 
for a worthy reception of the Lord’s Supper. 
Fasting could not be required so long as the 
Eucharist was united with the agape, which it often 
followed, as at the last supper, although it some- 
times preceded it. 

(c) The Minister in the Eucharist is not deter- 

mined hy Scripture any more than the minister in 
baptism. The primary charge to continue the rite 
(1 Co was made to the apostles, and, on 

the only occasion when the minister is named, the 
celebrant is the apostle St. Paul (Ac 20^^). Tet, 
assuming that " the breaking of the bread,’ which 

, habitually took place among the first Christians 
(Ac 2^^), includes the Lord’s Supper, we need not 
' suppose that the celebrant was invariably one of 
I the uwelve. But this much may be asserted with 
\ confidence. The NT tells us that from the first 
i there was a ffistinction between clergy and laity, 
ie. the Church had officers who discharged spiritual 
I functions which were not discharged by ordinary 
Christians. ■ This' distinction appears in various 
writings foom the earliest to the latest (1 Th 5^®* 

1 Co 12^, Eph Ph H, Past. Epp. He 13^^, 

3 Jn and is abundantly confirmed by evidence 
outside the NT which is almost if not quite con- 
temporaneous with the last of these (Clem. Bom. and 
the DidacM), These witnesses do not define the 
functions of the ministers whom they name. But 
Lhb" clergy, whether missionary (as apostles, pro* 
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' pliets, and evangelists) or stationary (as bishops' or 
pi*esby terSj and deacons), discharge spiritnal duties'. 
They deal with men’s souls rather than their bodies ; 
and they have to do with religious service. It is 
reasonable to suppose that one of the first things 
that was reserved to the clei'gy was the right of 
presiding at the Eucharist. This reservation is 
found clearly enough in the first half of the 
2nd cent. (Ign. Smijni. 8, cf. Trail, 2.1 ^ FkUad. 
7 ; Tert. de Bapt. 17 ; A‘post. Const, ii.^27). 

{d) The Bite is nowhere described in Scripture 
with so much detail as in the accounts of ^ the in- 
stitution; and the small amount of detail given 
ti l ere is strong evidence of the authenticity of the 
accounts. A fiction of a later age would have 
represented Christ as using the ceremonial 'which 
was customary in that age, as is seen clearly in 
the A^jost. Const, ii. 57, viii. 12. The taking a 
loaf or cake, giving thanks, breaking and^ dis- 
tributing, and then the taking a cup, giving 
thanks, and distributing, are the external acts 
of the Founder, accompanied by the words, ‘ This 
is my body,’ ‘This is my blood.’ We know too 
little about the ritual of the Passover at this time 
to say how much, if any, of the new Eucharistic 
rite was part of the paschal meal. Later Jewish 
writers have described how the Passover was cele- 
brated in their time, with four (and sometimes 
five) cups circulating at intervals, one of which 
7nay have been the Eucharistic cup. * But we do 
not know that this ritual was in existence in the 
time of Christ, And if it was, we do not know 
that Christ, in this highly exceptional celebration, 
— ^'^diich anticipated!?) that year’s Passover ^ in 
order to supersede it for ever,— followed the existing 
ritual. In none of the reports is there any men- 
tion of the lamb, or of the ‘ passing over ’ of the 
destroying angel, or of a deliverance from bondage ; 
whereas the idea of a covenant, which of necessity 
is a new covenant, is very conspicuous. It need 
not be doubted that ‘my blood of the covenant’ 
(Ht, Mk) is essentially identical with ‘the new 
covenant in my blood’ (1 Co). In either case the 
blood is treated as the vehicle of the covenant, 
which the disciples appropriate by partaldng of 
the cup. And this idea of a covenant is not con- 
spicuous in the ritual of the Passover, t The three 
fundamental acts seem to be, (1) the breaking and 
pouring, (2) the distribution to the disciples, (3) 
their eating and drinking ; which represent (1) the 
death of Christ, (2) for the disciples’ salvation, 
(3) which they must appropriate. 

As regards subsequent Cliristian usage, we know 
that in the apostolic age the breaking of the bread 
was preserved (see above) ; and we. may feel sure 
that most of the other external acts of the Lord 
were preserved also. Moreover, the Eucharist, 
'which at the institution was part of the paschal 
supper, is in the apostolic age always part of the 
common meal or (1 Co IP’', Ac 20’'* a prac- 
tice which continued down to the time of Ignatius 
(see Lightfoot on Smyrn. 8), But whether there 
was as yet any fixed form of words either for the 
thanksgiving or blessing, or to accompany the dis- 
tribution, is uncertain. The difierences in the 
four reports of Christ’s words seem to show that 
exactness of wording was not regarded as essen- 
tial, In the DidacM 9, 10 we find three forms of 
thanksgiving ; one for the cup, one for the broken 
bread, and a third which apparently is to be used 
after both d, 7 dTi? and Eucharist are over {(lerh. rh 
iaTr\7]<r$7jpac). But it is expressly stated that ‘the 
prophets’ are not tied to these forms (roh too- 
iTirpiTST^ ei^xapicrretj/ Sera SiXovatv). A similar 

^ llbose who assume that the disputed passage at Lk 2219* 20 
genuine, commonly regard the two cups (vv.i7. 20 ) as two of the 
four or five Jewish cups. . 

f But see Trumbull, ThrmJiold Covenant, i>. 208ff. ^ 


^ feature is found in Justin Martyr, who states that 
! the presiding minister (6 Trpoetrrws), after genera^: 
prayer is ended, and bread and wine mixed with 
water have been brought, offers prayers and thanks- 
givings according to his ability (dcri? dil/mpis a^rep), 
to which the congregation respond with the Amen 
{Apol. i. 67). It would seem, then, that this is 
the second stage in the development of liturgies. 
First there was no form, but the minister used 
what words he pleased. He would., however, be 
influenced by the words of institution as well as 
by Jewish forms; and perhaps he commonly in- 
cluded the Lord’s Prayer. Basil asks, ‘Which of 
the saints has left us in writing the words of the 
invocation at the displaying {dvddeL^Ls) of the bread 
of the Eucharist and the cup of blessing? For tae 
are not consent with what the Apostle or the Gospel 
has recorded^ but both in preface and conclusion 
we add other words ’ {de SpiritUy 27). And Gregory 
the Great seems to have believed that the apostles 
used the Lord’s Prayer, and that only* (ix. Ep. 12 ; 
Migne, IxxviL 956). But the meaning of the pp- 
sage is not clear ; and Gregory is very late authority 
for apostolic usage (Maskell, The Ancient Liturgy 
of the Ch. of England, 3rd ed. p. xviii). At the 
next stage forms were drawn up, hut some minis- 
ters were allowed discretion as to the use of 
them. Finally, all ministers were restricted to 
[prescribed forms. In NT we seem to be at the 
first stage, hi the DidacM the omissions are 
remarkable, and power to supplement would seem 
to be almost necessary. Among the gifts for which 
thanks are given (fwi), yvlvcns, Tlans, ddayatria, 
alchytos) there is no mention of d<p6(rLS dpapriMv. 
And although these gifts come 5t(3£, T.7]<rou rod tolloos 
(Tov, there is no mention of the death of Christ. 

.Harnack’s theory, that until the Srd cent, the 
use of wine in the Eucharist was neither obligatory 
nor universal, has been opposed by Zahn {Brot und 
Wein im Ahendmahl der alien Kirche, Erlangen, 
1892) and Julicher {Theolog. Ahhandlungen, Frei- 
burg, 1892, pp. 217-231), and need not be discussed 
here. Christ took the two simplest and most uni- 
versal representatives of sustaining food, bread 
that strengtheneth man’s heart, and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and employed 
them as the universal representatives of spiritufil 
food, of His body broken and His blood poured 
out. His loyal followers have from the first re- 
tained these. 

V. The Doctkiks of the eoed’s Supper.— 
There are few things more tragic in the history 
of Christ’s Church than the fact that its central 
act of worship has for centuries been, and still 
continues to be, a subject for the keenest con- 
troversy, and that Christians have cruelly perse- 
cuted, and even put to cruel deaths, other Chris- 
tians, for not holding doctrines respecting the 
Lord’s Supper which cannot be proved, and which 
are possibly not true. The Sacrament of Love and 
of Life has been made an instrument of hate and 
of destruction, because men have insisted u])oii 
possessing knowledge which cannot be possessed, 
and upon explaining what cannot be explained. 
In the first centuries the Chur(jh was content to 
enjoy and to use without explaining, and it would 
be our wisdom to do the same. 

1. The chief point of controversy has been tin 
meaning of the ‘ ’ in ‘ This is my body ’ (Mt, Mk, 

Lk, 1 Co) and * This is my blood of the covenant ’ 
(Mt, Mk), or ‘ This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood ’ ([Lk] 1 Co). The suggestion that at the 
institution our Lord spoke in Aramaic, and thai 

* Orationem dominicam idcirco inox post preeem didmus, 
guia mos apostolorurn fuit, ut ad ipsam solummodo orationem, 
ohlatwnis hostiam conseorarent. Or. Amalarius, de Eccles, Off, 
iv. 26; Migne, cy, 1210. What is the exact meaning of tin 
acf? 
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In Aramaic tlie 4s’ would not be expressed, renders 
00 help. It is not quite, certain that He spoke in 
Aramaic then, or that it was in Aramaic , that He 
made the special revelation to St. Paul. But we 
may assume that He did so. Nevertheless, the 
* is’ must be supplied ; and, as soon as it is there, 
inquiry will arise as to its meaning. Moreover, 
not in Aramaic, but in Greek, has Christ handed 
down these words of His to His Church- AU four 
accounts have the : of the bread ; and, 

ing the disputed words in Lk, ail have the ianv 
of the cup. _ The fact that Christ probably used 
a language in which the copula was not expressed 
is no good reason for giving the minimum of mean- 
ing to the ^crrtp, which is conspicuous in the Scrip- 
tures given to ns by Him. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to an explanation 
that can be found in Scripture is that given by 
St. Paul : ‘ The cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not KOLViavla of me blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not Koiv<avla of the body of 
Christ?’ Here KOLVb)via is more than ‘a partaking 
of,’ which would be /Merox'i} or fi€rd\if)jji.ipis rather than 
Koivwvla, The latter is ‘fellowship with,’ Just as 
the bread is made up of many particles, gathered 
together in one loaf, so those who partake of the 
bread that is broken are gathered together in one 
body. ‘The bread which we break is fellowship 
with the body of Christ.’ [See Communion]. 
What, then, is the meaning of the ‘is’? Probably 
that common use of the copula which identifies 
cause and effect is part of the meaning (Hooker, 
Eg, JPoL v. ixvU. 5, 6). J. H. Newman once warned 
a friend who was visiting Rome for the first time, 
and in the summer, ‘ Beware of a chill in Rome. 
A chill is a fever; and a fever is a shattered con- 
stitution for life,’ which meant that a chill causes 
a fe^'er, and that a fever causes a shattered con- 
stitution. By the same usage St. Paul may mean 
that the cup, when drunk, is a cause of fellowship 
with Christ’s blood, and the bread, when eaten, is 
a cause of fellowship with Christ’s body ; or (as in 
the words of institution) this bread is a cause of 
the body. ‘ The bread and wine after their bene- 
diction or consecration are not indeed changed in 
their nature, but become, in their use and in their 
effects, the very body and blood of Christ’ (T. S. 
Evans on 1 Co 10^®}. This meaning is in harmony 
with the context. The union with the Lord Him- 
self, which those who partake of the Lord’s Supper 
have, is compared with the union which those who 
partake of a sacrifice have with the deity to whom 
the altar is devoted ; — in the case of the Israelites 
wdth God, of the heathen with demons. This 
idea, that to partake of a sacrifice is to devote 
one’s self to the deity, lies at the root of the ancient 
idea of worship, whether Jewish or heathen ; and 
St. Paul uses it as being readily understood. In 
this connexion the symbol is never a mere symbol, 
but a means of real union; and in the Lord’s 
Supper the symbol is very significant. It is a 
means of union with Christ in that character which 
is indicated by the broken body and the shed 
blood; i.e. union with the crucified Redeemer 
(Ffleiderer, Faulinismus, ch. vi. p. 240, Eng. tr. ). 

Those who insist on the literal meaning of the 
*is’ as expressing identity, must be prepared to 
accept the liter^ meaning of the subject also ; 
and this in the case of the cup produces ^eat 
difficulty. ‘ This cup (not its contents) actually is 
(not is an instrument or a symbol of) the covenants 

‘ The fellowship with the body of Christ ’ is two- 
fold. It is fellowship of each recipient with Christ 
by faith, and of all recipients with one another in 
Christ by love. It is in Christ that the union of 
ail mankind subsists. There is communion in a 
nature which is common to Him and to them ; 6Vt 
its dpToSj arwm ol iroXXof itrfieVf ‘because one bread. 


one body, we the many are.’ ^Tlie act of eating 
and drinidng together proclaims the union of 
Christians in Christ. And this union and com- 
munion is symbolized in the composite unity of 
the bread and of the wine. ‘ As this hrolcen bread 
(KXdcrfjLa), scattered upon, the mountaim and gathered 
together became one^ so let Thy Church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into Thy King- 
dom ’ (Di^facAd, ix. 4). 

A Bible Dictionary is not the place in which to 
discuss late developments of Eucharistic doctrine ; 
but it may point out scriptural tests for Judging 
some of these. 

(1) Christ placed the new rite in close connexion 
with the Passover, ' Even if He had not done so. the 
apostles would inevitably have been influenced by 
Jewish ideas, and especially by pasebal observ- 
ances, in interpreting the new rite. This fact 
seems to exclude all doctrines which teach that 
the consecrated elements become or contain the 
physical body of Christ which was ‘ born of the 
Virgin,’ with ‘bones and neiwes and all that per- 
tains to the true idea of a body.’* To partake of 
the blood of an animal was abomination to a Jew.' 
In the paschal ritual it was expressly provided 
that the blood should be separated from the flesh 
that was to be eaten. The idea of eating human 
flesh and drinking human blood would nave in- 
spired the apostles with unspeakable horror ; and 
it is incredible that Christ can have intended to 
shock them with any such doctrine. He had 
warned them beforehand (Jn 6®^) against any such 
carnal notion — crca/iariK^ lwoia (Athan, ad Eerapion. 
iv. 19). (2) The words els dvdiJLVTiffLy .exclude 

a corporal presence ; for a memorial of what is 
bodily present would be meaningless. (3) St. Paul 
repeatedly calls the consecrated bread, not ‘ body ’ 
or ‘ flesh, but ‘ bread’ ( 1 Co 1 P®’®®). Can we believe 
that the celebrant now distributes more than Christ 
distributed then; or that what He held in His 
hands and distributed to His disciples was nothing 
less than His own Person, Body, Soul, and God- 
head? (See Thirl wall, Charges, ii. p. 251; Schultzen, 
JDas Ahendmahl, 

2. Another aspect of the Lord’s Supper is pointed 
out by St. Paul ; and again it is an explanation of 
the words of Christ. The Lord said, ‘This do ye, 
for the remembrance of me,’ to which the apostle 
adds, ‘For (confirmatory) as often as ye eat this 
bread (bread thus blessed and broken) and drink the 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord^s death HU he come^ (dxpc 
oS ^'X^ 2 ? without dy, because the coming is cei'tain). 
As the Passover was for a memorial of the 
deliverance wrought by J", to be kept ‘ throughout 
your generations ’ (Ex 12^^), so the Eucharist is a 
memorial of the deliverance wrought by Christ’s 
death, to be kept ‘till he come.’ Commemoration 
ceases when He who is commemorated returns. 
Meanwhile the Eucharist is the Church’s consola- 
tion for the Lord’s withdrawal from sight. It 
links the second Advent to the first by keeping 
both in mind. Like the dramatic actions of the 
Hebrew prophets, it illustrates, and emphasizes, 
and impresses on the memory a special proof of 
God’s care for His people. It is Christ’s last and 
supreme parable ; a parable not merely told but 
acted by Himself. He sets forth His own death, 
and shows that those who would profit by it must 
make it their own by faith and love. As Chryso- 
stom says, * We do not then ofler a different 
sacrifice, as the high priest formerly did, but 
always the same : or rather, we celebrate a 

* Verum Ohrisfei Domini Corpus, iUud idem, qmci natum ex 
Virgim, in caelis sedat ad dexteram Patris, hoo Sacramento 
oontineri (Catechismus Rormnus, Pars IL cap. iv. Qucest. 22). 

Hoo loco etiam explioandum est, non solum verf Ohristi 
Oorpits, efe quicquid ad veram corporis rationem pertimt 
veluti, ossa et nervos, sed etiam toturn Christum in hoc 
Saoramento contineri (ibid. Qtmst. 27). 
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rnmnorialoi a saeilfiee® (oe Hebrews, xvii. 3). 
This leads on to anotlier aspect. 

S. .Christ’s death was a sacrifice i and to proclaim ' 
His death, and appropriate. His body and blood 
offered in that sacrifice, is to realize the sacrifice 
and to appropriate its e.tfects. The hirhp^ hfiGiv of 
.the body {1 Go) and the vw^p or wepl iroXXwy of the 
, 'blood {Mk, Mt) ■ point to this. And they mean 
.much the same' ; .for it is nnieasonable to restrict ■ 
vTrkp ^fiQv to the ' disciples then present. It. was 
in our behalf that the body was broken and the 
blood shed. The sacrificial idea appears in He 13^*^, 
where OvtnMT'fipmv probably refers indirectly to the 
Eucharist, But the altar on which Christ offered 
ffis sacrifice is the Cross ; and the altar on which 
we offer is Christ Himself. The Bvinacrr^pLov is not 
the holy table. And it may be doubted if there is a 
sacriffclai meaning in the double rovro TroieXre (1 Co 
l|24. 25^^ p-Qj. (i.) Ill LXX the frequent Heb. words 
which mean ‘offer’ or ‘ sacrifice ’ are not translated 
by Toiet*'-, but hj TpO0‘*p4p€iv, ava<t>4p€Lv^ $vuv, dvcfi&^eiv, 
and the like. *(ii. ) The ordinary meaning of ntoieLP 
in LXX, in NT, and elsewhere, is the natural 
meaning here. ^ (iii. ) The Gr, Fathers adopt this 
ordinary meaning and interpret, ‘ Perform this 
action.’ (iv.) Syr-Sin. has, ‘TA^^^doin remembrance i 
of me.’ (y.) The ancient liturgies do not use irotav I 
or facers of the bread and wine, but 7rpo(yi>ipeiv or 
qfferre, (vi.) The sacrificial meaning might easily 
have been made clear by the use of irpo(r^4petv. 
Moreover, we have roOro, not rovrov : not ‘Do this 
hrmd^ but ‘ Do this thing J (See Expositor^ 3rd 
series, vii. p. 441 ; T. K. Abbott, Essays on the 
Texts of the OT and ET, 1891, p. 110; J. K. 
Milne, The Doctrine of the Eucharist y 1895, p. 19). 
The use of TvoLeiv here is exactly analogous to that 
in Ex 12‘^® of the Passover :jTroi 7 }<rap ol viol ^l<rpa^\ 
Kada iveretXaro KiJpios ry MwcrJ, of/rws iTolrjffav^ Comp. 
vdvra octol iXdX'rjixev Ki^ptos Tron^copLep (Ex 24*^). 

4. In the Lord’s Supper we receive spiritual \ 

foody which continues and strengthens the spiritual 
life begun in baptism. The soul is nourished by 
the body and blood of Christ as the body is by the 
bread and wine. His flesh is meat indeed, and His 
blood drink indeed (Jn 6"'’^), and to partake of Him 
who is the Life (Jn 14®) is to have eternal life 
(Ja Qomp. Ign. Eph, 20, Eom. 7; 

Clem. Alex. Peed. ii. 2 ; Cypr. de Dom, Orat. 18. 

5. By Ciirist’s example this rite includes an 
act of thanlcsgiving* In all four accounts we have 
eUxaptarr’^aras either of the bread or of the cup ; and 
Mt and Mk have a blessing or thanksgiving with 
both elements. The veiy early use of h ei/x'^pttrrkt 
as a name for the whole service shows that it was 
regarded as the highest form of thanksgiving. 

With regard to all Eucharistic controversy we 
may wish, with Hooker, ‘that men would more give 
themselves to meditate with silence what we have 
by the sacrament, and less to dispute of the manner 
how.’ There have been those who ‘because they 
enjoyed not disputed,’ and others who ‘ disputed 
not because they enjoyed ’ {Ec. PoL y. 3). 
Jam missuy quanto vicinior et similior priirm 
omnium missccy quam Christus in cmna fedt, tanto 
Christianior (Luther). 

LrrasEATTOK.— -This is overwhelming. The following works may 
be selected : Smith, Diet, of Chr. Biog, ii. p. 254 : Schaff-Herasog, 
ii p. 1S52 ; Herzog, JKjE® pp. 47, 61 ; EneycL Britanfi. 
viii p. 654; La Grande EwsgeL xvi p. 721; Schafl, CA. JBTisi,, 
dpofi, ChruUanityy ii. p. 472, Add to thes^ for the sabject in 
general, the articles ‘Eucharist* in Smith, Diet, of Chr, Biog. 
and * Communion * in Diet, of Chr, Ant.; ‘Abendmahl* and 
* Altarssacrament’ in Hergenrother, Kirehenleasioon; comm, on 
the accounts of the Last Supper, esp. Ohtyaostom on Mt. 26, 
Horn. 82 ; Ellicott and T. S. Evans on 1 Oo ; also Westcott on 
4n 6 and 13 ; Lobstein, La doctrine de la minte cltWy Lausanne, 
1880; Julicher. in TkeologUehe AbhandlmgeUy Freiburg,!. B. 
1892, pp. 215-250; Spitt^ Vrehristentumy Gottingen, 1803; 
Percy Gardner, The Origin (f the Lord^s Bwppery Lend. 1893; 
fitehultzen, Da» AhendimM itn ATT, GStti^en, 1895; E. A. 
Hoffmann, Die AhmdmcMsgedmkm Jem Chnstiy Konigsberg, 


L Pr. 1890: for the archeology, the art. ‘Eiichanstle’ In. KrMSi. 
ReahEneyhl. d. ChnstAltert; the art ‘ Litiirg}^ * in <l' 
Qhr. AntyVAth literature quoted, pp. 1036-S8 ; for the pMc 
sopiiical argument respecting Transubstantiatioii, Gore, ■ Du 
sertations, Murray, 1895. A. PLIJMMEE, 
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LOT (mV; Aot).— T he son of Haran, the brother 

of Abraham, and consequently Abraham’s nepliew 

(Gn 1127*®C[both Pj). Particulars of , Ms life are 
found in parts of Gn 11-14. 19: the circumstantial 
narrative belongs to J (except ch.^ 14, which comes 
from an independent source), P giving only a brief 
summary (lP^*'-^i‘®^ 136 .nb-m [to PtoC 

Lot’s father Haran died before the migration of 
Abraham into Canaan— according to J, in ‘the 
land of his nativity ’ {i.e. Haran in Mesopotamia), 
accordingto P, in ‘ Ur of the Kasdim’ ; and when 
Abraham left Haran for Canaan, he took Lot with 
him (12'^'^ J ; 12-^^”® P). Lot, it may be inferred, 
was with his uncle when he rested at Sliechem, 
and again on the mountain between Bethel and 
Ai, as well as afterwards, when he Journeyed 
through the Negeb, or ‘ South ’ of Judah (12®* ®* ®). 
Whether, in the view of the narrator, Lot accom- 
panied Abraham into Egypt (12^®’^®), is less certain : 
the complete silence respecting him in the some- 
what circumstantial narrative of is notice- 

able ; and it is possible that the words ‘ and Lot 
with him’ in 13^ are a gloss (see, further, Dill ui. 
226, 229). However that may be. Lot is with 
Abraham when he revisits the hill between 
Bethel and Ai, which now becomes the scene of 
Lot’s memorable choice (13^"^^). Both Abraham 
and Lot, we are told, had numerous herds: the 
land ‘was not able to bear them, that they 
miglit dwell together, for their substance %vas 
great ’ (P : cf. 36'^), i.e* it could not supply pasture 
for both of them; strifes arose between their 
respective lierdmen (J), viz. about wells and water- 
ing-places (cf. 21*^^ 26^®^'), which appear to Abraham 
to be unseemly between ‘brethren,’ i.e, relatives 
(cf. 14^® 24®’' 29^®), and he proposed accordingly a 
separation. Though the elder, he generously offers 
his nephew the first choice: ‘is not the whole 
land before thee ? ... if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right ; or if thou take 
the right hand, then I will go to the left.’ The 
soil about Bethel is stony and bare ; but a little to 
the S.E. there is ‘ a conspicuous hill; its topmost 
summit resting, as it were, on the rocky slopes 
below, and distinguished from them by the olive- 
grove which clusters over its broad surface above * 
(^S'. and P. 218) ; and here, it seems, the narrator 
must have pictured Lot and Abraham as standing. 
‘To the east there rises in the foreground the 
jagged range of the hills above Jericho; in the 
distance the dark wall of Moab ; between them 
lies the wide valley of the Jordan, its course 
marked by the track of tropical forest growth 
[the ‘pride of Jordan’ of Jer 12® 49^®™50^^ Zee 
in which its rushing stream is enveloped; and 
down to this valley runs a long and deep ravine, 
through which, it seems, parts of the plain across 
the river can be descried, with long lines of verdure 
fringing the numerous streams which descend from 
the mountains beyond into the J ordan: on the S. and 
W. appear the bleak bills of Judah. The * Kikkar,’ 
—the ‘round,’ or ‘oval,’ of Jordan, Le. (ef. Buhl, 
Geogr. 112) the middle, broader part of the Jordan 
Talley beginning about 25 miles N. of the Dead 
Sea, and including (probably) the Dead Sea itself, 
and the small plain at its S. end, — though in parts 
the soil, once a sea-bottom, is desolate and barren, 
is in other parts extremely fertile, and produces an 
exuberant vegetation (see EG EL 483 f., 487, 489) ; 
and the writer, it seems, pictured it as having been 
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jretmore fertile,, l^ef ore Sodom, and Gomorrah* had' 
Deen destroyed—* well- watered everywhere,’ ' like 
the garden of Eden, or the valley of the Nile, A 
region so Messed by nature proved to Lot an 
irresistiMe temptation : heedless of his uncle, 
heedless of the wickedness of its inhabitants — 
significantly emphasized by the narrator in 'v.^® — 
he made his choice;' he left Ms uncle on the 
bare hills of Bethel, while he himself descended 
into the fertile valley, ‘and moved his tent 
as far as Sodom.’ ‘ By thus voluntarily quitting 
Canaan, Lot resigns his claims to it, and the later 
territorial relations of Moab and Ammon [see 
below], and^ of Israel, are prefigured’ (Dillm.). 

The next incident in Lot’s life which is mentioned 
is Ills rescue by his uncle after he had been taken c^- 
tive by the expedition headed by Chedorlaomer (Gn 
14 ). After the defeat of the king of Sodom and his 
allies in the ‘ Vale of Siddim,’ Lot, who now ‘ dwelt 
ill Sodom,’ is, amongst others (vd®), taken prisoner 
by the victorious kings from the East, and carried 
ofif by them. Abraham, who was now at Hebron, 
hears of what has happened, and immediately, 
with 318 followers, starts in pursuit. All through 
Canaan, as far as Dan, near the foot of Hermon, 
he follows the retreating hosts : there he surprises 
them by a night attack, pursues them as far as 
Hobah, probably some 80 miles N. of Damascus, 
recovers Lot and his possessions, and brings him 
back (it is implied) to Sodom 

The next time that we hear of Lot is in the 
familiar narrative of Gn 19. The two angels, 
whose mission it is to destroy the guilty cities of 
the ‘Kikkar,’ arrive at Sodom at even. Lot, 
sitting in the gateway of the city,— the common 
place of resort in the East, whether for conversa- 
tion or business (cf. Ru #), — rises up, with the 
same ready courtesy which Abraham had shown 
before (18^”®), and which is still usual among the 
Arabs, to offer them hospitality : at first, wishing, 
it may be, to test his sincerity, they decline the 
invitation, but being pressed by him they yield, 
and are entertained by him sumptuously, at a 
‘feast’ (nna»D; cf. 21® 29“^). Lot’s hospitality 

on this occasion is alluded to (probably), m con- 
junction with that of Abraham (ch. 18), in the 
well-known words (He 13^), which have passed into 
a proverb, * Be not forgetful to entertain strangers 
iwLkavddt'ea'&e) ; for some have 
thereby entertained angels unawares.’ The char- 
acter of the men of Sodom soon discloses itself (cf. 
Is 3®) ; and Lot, obliged to act quickly in a trying 
situation, made the mistake of placing his duties 
as a host (which, as is well known, are regarded in 
the East as peculiarly sacred) above his duties as a 
father. ‘ The words of Lot ( ‘ I have two daughters,’ 
etc. ) have been much canvassed in all times. St* 
Chrysostom thought it virtuous in him not to spare 
his own daughters, rather than sacrifice the duties 
of hospitality, and e:g)ose his guests to the wicked- 
ness of the men of Sodom {Mom, scxiii. in Gen,), 
So St. Ambrose [de Abrah, i. fi), speaking as if a 
smaller sin were to he preferred to a greater. But 
St. Augustine justly observes, that we should open 
the way for sin to reign far and wde if we allowed 
ourselves to commit smaller sins, lest others should 
commit greater {Lib, contr. Mend, c. 9, See also 
Q'UcbsL in Gen, 42). We see in all this conduct of 
Lot the same mixed character. He intended to do 
rightly, but did it timidly and imperfectly.’ In 
fact, Lot ‘brought his troubles upon himself by 
the home he had chosen. He was bound to defend 

* On the difficult question of the site of these cities, see 
HQHL 605 ffi, and App. 678. To the present writer, the 
arguments in favour of a site at the 8. end of the Dead Sea 
appear to preponderate ; cf. the note below on Zoar. It is 
not necessary to suppose that lot saw the exact part of the 
Kikkar in which the cities were ; in any case, the word 
* ail ’ in Gn 13n> must be an exaggeration. 


his guests at the risk of his c»n life, but' not ' by 
the sacrifice of his daugh.ters ’:'(%?ea^6r’,? ''Comm, on 
V.®). The profligate multitude, resenting . Lot’s 
interference, and the assumption of 'moral superi- 
ority which it implied, essay to lay .hands; upon 
him ; and are only prevented from carrying out ■ 
their purpose by tne intervention of the two ang'els, 
who forcibly bring Lot into the. house, 'and strike ' 
his would-be assailants with a dazzling (o’lup, only 
besides 2 K 6^®), preventing them from being able 
to find the door. The angels, satisfied now that 
even ‘ten’ righteous men (18®^) are not to be found 
in Sodom, urge Lot to quit betimes the doomed city, 
taking with him all those belonging to him. But 
hi^ ‘sons-in-law’ mocked at his warnings; and even 
Lot himself, though hastened by the angels as 
soon as morning broke (v.^®), ‘lingered’ (v.^®), re- 
luctant to leave his ‘ house ’ (v,® etc.), and the city 
which he had made his home. But the angels are 
tender to his weakness, J" being desirous to ‘ spare ’ 
him; they accordingly take h(3d of his hand, and 
lead him, together with his wife and daughters, 
outside the city. There they bid him escape for 
his life, neither looking behind him— whether to 
be tempted back, or to watch with curious eye 
the fate of the city — nor tarrying even for a 
moment in any part of the coveted (13^®) ‘ Kikkar ’ : 

‘ escape to the mountain,’— or ‘ mountainous coun- 
try,’ viz, of the later Moah {v.*® 14^®),— ‘lest thou be 
swept away’ But the mountains are too 

distant for Lot’s faith, or strength of purpose : 
fearing he will not be able to reach them in time, 
he asks to be allowed to take refuge in a city 
nearer at hand, which, being a ‘little one,’ might 
have been less guilty than the other cities, and 
more easily spared* His request is granted, and 
he escapes to Zoar. The aim of this part of the 
narrative is evidently to explain the origin of this 
name. Zoar is in all probability the Zoara, or 
ZooVy of Josephus, and the Zughar of the Arab, 
geographers;* and this, as Wetzstein has shown 
(in Del. Gen,'^ 564 fl*.), lay in the plain at the S.E. 
extremity of the Dead Sea, now called the Ghdr 
e§-Safieh,t which, in striking contrast to the salt 
and marshy plain opposite (S.W. of the Sea), at 
the foot of the Jebel Usdum (see p. 152), is well- 
watered, and ‘ covered with shrubs and verdure, 
like the Plain of Jericho’ (Grove in Smith, DB iii. 
1182; HGHL 508 n.). Lot reached Zoar soon 
after sunrise (v ,^) ; and the destruction of the other 
cities of the ‘ Kikkar ’ then took place. His wife, 
disregarding the injunction of v.^^, looked back 
from behind him, and became ‘a pillar of salt’ 

After these events, Lot, dreading lest, after all, 
a similar fate should overtake Zoar, ‘ went up ’ out 
of it into the ‘mountain,’ t.e., as in the 

hOl -country on the E. of the Dead Sea ; and dwelt 
there ‘in a cave’ (19®®), according to a custom 
which appears still to prevail in this neighbour- 
hood.§ The only other incident in his life which 
is mentioned is the story which now follows (19®^**®®) 
of the origin of the nations of Moab and Ammon 
from his incestuous intercourse with his two 
daughters. Naturally, this narrative is not to he 
understood as a record of actual fact. The story 
is based in part upon a popular et 3 ?mology of the 
two names ; but this does not explain it entirely. 
There was much rivalry and hostility between 
Israel and its trans-Jordanic neighbours, Moab 
and Ammon; it is also, as Dillm. has remarked, 
a probable inference from the present narrative, 
that incestuous marriages, such as were viewed in 

* Bee MGEL 506-7 n, 

t So also Keil, Del, Dillm., Socin (ZEPV, 1880, p. 81), Buhl 
{Geo^gr, 271 1\ Bianckenhom {EDP V xix. 1806, 63 f.}, 

t 'V.s® is a summary account, from P, of what has been 
described at length, in vv,l-28, by J. 

> Buckingham, TramU in Byrm (1826), pp, 61--3, 87. 
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Israel 'wi til abhorrence, were not nnconinion among 
these two nations,; and these feelings are re.flected 
in' the discreditable story of their origin, which 
the narrator has here .preserved. *It was the 
coarse liiimonr of the people V7hich put into words 
its aversion to Moab and Ammon by means of this 
narrative ’, (Dillm.,). 

The only other mention of Lot in the OT is in 
the, expression ‘children of Lot,’ applied to Moab 
ill Dt 2'^, and to the Ammonites in Dt 2^® ; and to 
both peoples'indiscrimmately in Ps 83®. 

Lot is in character a strong contrast to Abraham. 
He is selfish, weak, and worldly: he thinks of 
himself before his uncle, and chooses, for the sake 
of luxury and ease, to dwell in the midst of temp- 
tation. Eelatively, indeed, he was ‘righteous’ 
(2 P 2'^^* ®) ; his personal character was without 
reproach ; and he was deemed worthy by God of a 
special deliverance.* His ‘righteous soul’ was, 
moreover, ‘ vexed {i^aa-avL^ero} from day to day’ by 
the ‘lawless deeds’ which he saw around him ; but 
he had not strength of purpose to quit his evil sur- 
roundings, and even betrothed his daughters to 
natives of the sinful city. When ultimately he 
left Sodom, it was with manifest reluctance, and 
only after his daughters had become {if we may 
follow the representation of the narrator) depraved 
by contact with vice. He brought temptations, 
and also troubles, upon himself, — and the man 
who once was rich in ‘flocks and herds and tents’ 
(13®) was, as the result of his own actions, stripped 
of his possessions, and reduced to living penu- 
riously in a cave. Lot is one of the many riLfTroi 
ijfAUiy in the OT ; and his history is a lesson of the 
danger of thinking too exclusively of worldly 
advantage and present ease. 

The historical character of Lot must be judged by the same 
principles as that of Ishmael and Jacob (vol. ii. 533 f.): no doubt 
tribal relations and characteristics are, to a certain degree, 
reflected in him. Cf. Dillm. AT Theol. p. 79. On Jewish 
traditions about Lot, see the B*reshith Rabba (tr. Wunsche), and 
the Pir]^S R, Miezer, c. 26 (where his wife is called rnp JSdith, 
and one of his daughters Pelotith). In Fabricius, Cod. 
Psmdepigr. FT, i. 42S-431, there is a Greek legend of a tree 
planted by him, which afterwards provided wood for the cross. 
IreiiEeus (iv. 81 ; 33. 9) interprets tij^ically some of the incidents 
of his history. In the Qor’an, Lot is often alluded to as a 
preacher of righteousness to the people among whom he dwelt, 
Qor. 778-82 1172:84 1558ff. 2174-76 224^26180-176 2788-59 2927-84 5438-38 ; 
in these passages (as well as elsewhere) the men of Sodom are 
called the * people of Lot/ as the Dead Sea is still called by the 
Arabs Mlt, the * Sea of Lot.* 

Lot’s Wife. — Gn 19^® ‘But his wife looked back 
from behind him, and she became a pillar of salt.’ 
At the S. W. end of the Head Sea is the singular 
formation called Jebel Usdumj ‘the mountain of 
Sodom,’ a range of cliffs, some 6 miles long and 600 
ft. high, consisting of crystallized rock-salt— once i 
part of the bed of the ancient Salt Sea — ‘ covered I 
with a capping of chalky limestone and gypsum. | 
... It has a strangely dislocated, shattered i 
look, and is all furrowed and worn into huge 
angular buttresses and ridges, from the face of 
which great fragments are occasionally detached 
by the action of the rains, and appear as “pillars ' 
of salt ” advanced in front of the general mass. 
At the foot the ground is strewed with lumps and 
masses of salt.’t Such pillars, or pinnacles, qf 
salt have been often noticed by travellers. lieut. 
Lynch, for instance, t descrioes one which was 
about 40 ft. high, cylindrical in form, and rested 
on a kind of oval pedestal, some 50 ft. above the level 
of the sea. It is probable that some such pillar, 
conspicuous in antiquity, gave rise to the story. 
Writers of a later age often felt satisfied that they 
Ciem.^ Eom, Bp, 1 ad Cor. xi. 1, hk 
• Ir4>0»j, x.v.k. I 

t Sir G. Grove in Smith, BB iii. 1180 ; see also Rob. BR ii, 
107-9 ; Hull, Mount S&ir^ Bina\ m^d W. Pal. (1889) 129-132. 

t Narrative of (J.S. Bxped. to the Jordan and Dead Sm. ecL 
1849, p. 307 1 (with a view), ed. 1862 (condensed), p. 201 f. 


could identify the pillar in question. In Wis 10’ 
mention is made of a dX6s, near the Dead 

Sea, standing as a dmaro^arjs 

Josephus {Ant. I. xi. 4) says, laTSpTjcra d* avriip' In 
ydp Kal pvp dcapLivet. Clem. Rom. (1 Cot. IP), 
Irenmus (Hw7\ iv. 31. 3), and the unknown author 
of a poem on Sodom {ap. TertulL, ed. Oeliler, ii. 

771 ff., 1. 121 f.), speak of it, though not apparently 
from personal knowledge, as still remaining. 
Whether, however, the pillar referred to by all 
these wTiters is the same one, must remain uncer- 
tain ; as Robinson (ii. 108) remarks, during the rainy 
season such pillars are constantly in the process of 
formation and destruction, so that it is doubtful 
how^ far any particular one would be permanent 
(cf. Grove in Smith, DB'^ ii. 145‘’'). 

Lot’s wfife ‘ looked back ’ with regretful longings 
for the possessions and enjoyments which she w^as 
leaving behind her, and so proved herself un'svorthy 
of the salvation oiler ed to her. Our Lord (Lk 17®'*^) 
refers accordingly to the narrative about her, w^hen 
inculcating indifference to all worldly interests, as 
the attitude with which the advent of the Son of 
man shonld be met. ‘ Note that Christ says, 
“Remember,” not “Behold.” Nothing that is in 
existence^ is appealed to, hut only what has been 
told' (Plummer, ac? loo., in the ‘International 
Crit, Comm.’). S. B. Brivee. 

LOTAN (r^i*?, Awrdv).-»The eponym of a Horite 
clan, Gn 36 -®- ^ 2 . 29^1 Ch 1^8.39. Ewald {Gesch.^ i. 

448 [Eng. tr. i. 313]), followed by Dillmann {Genesis, 
ad loc.), identifies with Lot, the father of Moab- 
Ammon, who appears in Gn 19®® as a ‘cave 
dweller.’ See Lot. 

LOTHASUBUS {AMaov^os), 1 Es A cor- 
ruption of Hashum in Neh 8^ ; was perhaps 
read 

LOTS (V"vi3. In Est 3’ 9-*^- w^e have the problem- 
atic wmrdTis, the plur. of which is tr*^ by LXX in 
9®® i>pbvpal [see PURIM, Feast of]. The ordinary 
rendering in LXX for is xX^pos, which is the NT 
term also).— The lot was employed in ancient 
Israel as a mode of deciding important issues in 
cases when they were not decided by other me- 
chanical modes, or w^ere not left to the expressed 
arbitrament of a priest, prophet, elder, judge 
or king. The use of lots was governed by the 
presupposition that divine influence controlled 
their employment, and that the result coincided 
with God’s will. We have, in fact, here only one 
of a large cycle of modes of divination practised by 
Israel and other nations of antiquity. Some of 
these, as Urim and Thiimmim, were sanctioned by 
the Jewish Torah as legitimate (see art. Urim | 
AND Thxjmmim), and were at all events tolerated 
(as the use of the ephod) in pre-exilian Israel (see 
art. Ephod, No. 2). Others, on the contrary, 
were regarded as illegitimate, as the pieces of 
stick {pa^dofiavHa, Hos 4^^) or arro\vs {(deXopLapria, 
Ezk 21®®^ [Heb.]). See Davidson on Ezk 21®^ in 
Camh. Bible for Schools ; and for the usage among 
ancient Arabs, Wellhausen, Beste Arab. Heideyi- 
tums^ p. 132. For Assyr. parallels see Lehmann, 
Aberglauhe u. Zauberei, p, 40. 

The religious aspect in the employment of lots 1 
is expressed in the phrase (Jos 18®* ®), and ! 

still more explicitly in Pr 16®®— | 

* The lot is cast into the lap, 

But all its decision cometh from Jehovah.’ 

The verb used here for casting the lot is the 
Eiph. of ^565. In Jos 18® it is n, in v.® it is nn;. 

In Ji 3®, and Kah 3^® the verb is employed, 
while in Jon V and many other passages we liava 
When the word for ‘lot’ stands as subject^ 
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the int ansitive verb nh^ (Lv 16-5 or (Nu 33®^, ■ 
Jos is employed. To by lot is i 3 j». 

The occasions on which decisions were deter- 
mined by lot may be classified as follows ; — 

(1) In criminal cases, in order to discover the 
culprit. The earliest recorded instance is that of 
Achan (Jos 7^^). Next comes that of Jonathan 
(IS 14®). In Jon F we read that the lot was used 
as a means of fixing on the guilty source of the 
continued stormy weather. This example is in- 
strnctive, as it ^exhibits the common and identical 
tradition as existing among ancient Hebrews and 
the Phoenician sailors, as we may assume them to 
have been, who accompanied Jonah (cf. Josephus, 
BJ in. viii, 7). 

(2) In appointing to office, e,g, to that of king 

(IS where the choice of Saul as the first 

king of Israel is recorded). We have another 
example in the NT, when the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Judas is supplied by the election 
by lot of Matthias (Ac P®). Similarly, priestly 
functions in the temple-worship were apportioned 
among the sixteen sons of Eleazar and eight sons 
of Ithamar (1 Ch 24^-®; cf. Lk P) ; so also in 
the service of song (1 Ch 25^^') and in the delivery 
of wood for the altar (Neh 10®® ; cf. 11^). 

(3) In the division of property. The most notable 

instance of this is in the assignment of territory 
among the tribes of Israel (Nu 26®®^- 33®^ 34^® 36% 
Jos 13® 14® 161 etc., Ps 105®, Ac Thus by a 

natural transition the land itself, when divided, 
came to be designated W this word (Jos I 51 
17i4ff.^ Jg p, Is 576 ). Hence we frequently find 
this term metaphorically applied to express the 
destiny which is awarded by God, whether favour- 
able or the reverse (Ps 16®, Is 171 ^ 34i'^, Jer 13®®, 
Dn 121®). division of the booty taken in war, 
or of the property of prisoners or criminals, was 
often carried out by means of the lot ( J1 3®, Nah 
31 ®, Ob 11 , Ps 2218, Mt 27®®, Ju 19®^). 

(4) The lot was also employed on the great Day 
ol Atonement in the selection of the he-goat for 
Jehovah and for Azazel respectively (Lv 16'^’i®). 
See arts. Azazel and Atonement (Day of). 
According to the Mishna Tractate Joma (hi. 9) 
these lots were made at first of boxwood and after- 
wards of gold, and shaken in an urn. 

We have no clear indications as to the actual 
nature of the lots used by ancient Israel, Probably 
they were small tablets of stone or wood, and were 
inscribed with the name of the person or tribe ; or, 
in cases of criminal trial, they may have been of 
different colours, one (to express guilt) differing from 
all the others. Probably in many cases (as in the 
assignments of property) there was a second vessel 
containing lots inscribed with the name of the 
property (as land or slaves). But it is not necessary 
to suppose this. The name of the property might 
be called out and a lot containing the name of the 
tribe or person would he drawn from the vessel, or 
:mce versa. All this belongs to the uncertain realm 
of conjecture. We do know, however, that the 
lots were sometimes held in the fold of the outer 
garment (Pr 16®®). 

Another point which is obscure is whether the 
function of deciding by lot was predominantly 
exercised by priests or not. Prom Neh 11^ we are 
led to infer that, unlike the use of the ephod and 
Urim and Thummim in pre-exilian times, the em- 
ployment of the lot, in the times both before and 
after the Exile, was open equally to priests and laity. 

Last of all, we have to consider the obscure 
derivation of the name of the feast of Purim from 
the supposed Persian word pHr^ meaning ‘lot’ 
(Est9®^*®®; cf. 3^). Lagarde has shown that no 
such Persian word exists. Pets. portion,’ 

not ‘lot.’ Zimmern’s combination of the name 
with the Bahyl. pnhru^ ‘assembly’ {ZATW^ 1890, ; 


p. 158 fi*.), is far more probable. ■ Comp, the Maud, 
mms, Syr. ‘meal,’. ‘feast.’ The interest- 

ing Babylonian parallels with the Esther narrative, 
suggested by him and by Jensen, will be found in 
Nowack’s Meh, Archaol. ii. pp. 194-200, and in 
Wiideboer’s ‘Esther’ in the Kurzer ffand-Com~ 
mentar, p, 172 ff. See, further, Pueibi (I?east of). 

On the use of the lot in classical antiquity consult 
Warre Cornish’s Concise Diet, of Greek ami Boman 
Antiquities, suh voce ^ 

, Owen C. Whitehouse. 

L0¥E (n^nN, iyaiTT }). — Love to God and love to 
man are primary principles of the NT reiigion. 
But Jesus declares that on these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets (Mt 
cf. 7^®, Mk 12 ®^’®“^). They are therefore primary 
principles of the OT reiigion as well. They are 
not, however, independent or co-ordinate, but are 
so related that the second springs from, or is 
conditioned by, the first. The love to man, in the 
biblical sense, springs from a heart renewed, and 
possessed with the love of God (1 Jn 4®^ ; cl. 2 ^"^^ 
310 411 . 12 ^ . fQj, ijy ^ heart will the view 
be taken of man’s essential worth and dignity, of 
the true ends of his life, and of the possibilities 
of his recovery from sin, that makes love possible 
(cf. Lk 15^^*) ; only in such a heart is the egoistic 
impulse conquered which leads us to regard other 
men as rivals to ourselves, to seek our own good in 
preference to theirs, to use them as means to our 
own ends, to treat them with indifference and 
neglect, or, if they come into collision with our 
interests, with envy, irritation, and resentment j 
only in such a heart is there the disposition and 
a sufficiently powerful motive, to a sustained, holy, 
spiritual, ungrudging, truly disinterested love to 
our fellow-men, even to those who have no claims 
upon us, or who may have injured us, or may be 
personally unworthy (Mt Ro 12^®'®^ 1 Jn 3^®- 
4^^).* On the other hand, it is vain for us to 
profess to love God if we do not love our brethren 
(1 Jn 2 ®*^^ 3^® 4®®). But this love to God, again, 
which is the spring of love to man, has its source 
in the knowledge we have of the love which God 
has to us (1 Jnd*^*^^). It is the loving character 
of God as revealed in His words and acts to men 
(Ps 114^ etc.), peculiarly in His grace in Christ, 
culminating in the sacrifice of the Cross (Eph 5^* ®, 
1 Jn 4®*^® etc.), in conjunction with the love 
which Christ Himself has manifested to us ( Jn 13®^ 
15^®, Gal 2 ®®, Eph 5®® etc.), which begets responsive 
love, and leads to the entire surrender of ourselves 
to the service of God, and of our fellow-men for 
God’s sake. Alike in OT and in NT, love to God 
and love to man lead up as their last source to 
love in God Himself, and it is from this highest 
point of view, accordingly, that our proper study 
of the subject must begin. 

i. Love of God.— (A) TM OT Boctrine,---Lav% 
generally, is that principle which leads one moral 
hein^ to desire and delight in another, and reaches 
its highest form in that personal fellowship in Bvhich 
each lives in the life of the other, and finds his 
joy in imparting himself to the other, and in re- 
ceiving^ hack the outflow of that other’s affection 
into himself. The quality and degree of love 
vary with the relation in which the persons 
loving and loved stand to each other, the highest 
examples of human love — those, therefore, which 

* Trench accordingly remarks that * is a word bom 

within the bosom of revealed religion. It occurs in the LXX, 
but there is no example of its use in any heathen writer 
whatever ; the utmost they attained to here was 
and and the last, indeed, never in anj' sense but 

as the love between brethren in blood’ (Trench, Syronyim^ 
p. 42). It has, indeed, been arraed by Deissmann (but his 
grounds are very weak) that was a word in use in the 

Egyptian vernacular, from which it was adopted both by Jews 
and Christians. See Bxpos. Times^ ix. (189S) pp. ?72, 601, 567. 
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'.are .peciiliarly taken as the ' images of the divine 
in .its tenderest. relations :(Is 54®, Ezk 23, Hos IP) 
— beiiig tlie love of husband to wife, and of parent 
to cMl..d. Love, therefore, in God, is in general 
■ that principle which leads Him to desire and seek 
the' good, of all His moral creatures ; to impart 
beneSts to them in everj] scale and degree of 
blessing ; to establish relations of fellowship with 
them, that He may bless them more fully ; to recover 
and restore them when they have turned aside 
from their true end, and lost themselves through 
sin (Hos 13®) ; highest of all, to admit them to 
participation in His own holy, blessed life (1 Jn I®), 
in which He and they become one, as the Father 
and Son are one (Jn 17-^). As the central prin- 
ciple of the divine character — for ‘ God is love ’ 
(lJn4®) — every other attribute stands in relation 
and subordination to this, though they are not on 
this account (as by Ritschl and others) to be 
immediately identified with it. ' All the divine 
attributes are combined in love, as in their centre 
and vital principle. "Wisdom is its intelligence; 
might its productivity ; the entire natural creation 
and the entire revelation of righteousness in history 
are means by which it attains its teleological aims ’ 
(Martensen). (For an exhaustive examination of 
the idea of the divine love in its theological and 
ethical relations, see Dorner’s System of Christian 
Ethics, pp. 58-96, 374-382). 

When, with this general conception of love 
as an attribute of God, we turn to the OT, we 
are apt to feel disappointment. Holiness is in 
the foreground ; love seems in the background. 
The term ‘ love ’ (vb. nri^, noun n;i.::x), used of God’s 
love to His people, is not found, if Dt be late, 
till the time of the prophets. Hosea is the 
first who de^’elops the idea (under the images of 
marriage and sonship, Hos 3^ IP 14^). In Dt, Is, 
Jer, etc., it occurs repeatedly (Bt 4®^ 7^® 10^® etc., 
Is 48^^ 63®, Jer 31®, Zeph Moreover, the love 
thus spoken of is a love only to the covenant people. 
‘The particular word love,’ says Schultz, ‘is 
hardly ever applied to God ; and where it does 
occur in a late writer (Mai P), it denotes God’s 
special covenant love for Israel ; and the reverse side 
of this is, of course, hatred of the hostile peoples ’ 
[AUicst TheoL p. 547). This first impression, 
howevei, regarding the OT religion, gives way to 
a difierent one on narrower inspection. As respects 
the mere •word, we shall find that a quite analogous 
phenomenon meets us in the NT. Singular as it 
may appear, it is the case that the terms dydirT} and 
dycLTT^p are never once applied to God in the Synoptic 
Gospels. The nearest approach is dyair7)Tls as a 
designation of the well-beioved Son (Mt 8^’ 12^® etc.). 
The Synoptics are full of a Father who loves, yet the 
word is never once used. In the Acts the words dydvn 
and dyaTT^p never once occur as applied either to God 
or man. ^ In the Gospel of St. John, apart from the 
(evangelist’s) statement, ‘God so loved the world’ 
(Jn 3^®), it is, as in the Synoptics, the Son who is 
primarily the object of the Father’s love (Jn 3®® 
17®®) ; and this love of the Father is extended to the 
disciples in union with Him ( Jn 14®^ 17®®* But 
after the earthly manifestation of Christ had been 
summed up in His death and resurrection, and 
refiection had begun on the completed revelation, 
there was no difficulty in speaking of the love of 
God (Eo 5®* « 8®®* 3®, 2 Co 13’^ i Jn 3^ 4®-32 etc.). In 
a similar way God’s acts of love in OT precede tlie 
use of the teim. As Biilmann remarks of the 
term ‘righteousness’ (pi^), which likewise is not 
found in the Mosaic hooks, ‘ The ethical norm, the 
will of God, must first be revealed according to its 
content, before there could be mention of an agree- 
ment of the acts of^ God with this norm * (Alttest 
TheoL p, 271 ; see his whole excellent treatment of 
, the love of God, pp. 258-283). 


When Bt and the .prophets speak of the love of 
God, they carry, back that love to. the beginning of 
God’s dealings with Israel as a nation, and find the 
proof of. it in His acts towards that people, and the 
covenant He made with them (Hos 11b Is 63®, Ezk 
16). Bt carries the love further back still, _ to the 
time of the patriarchs, for whose sake this 'kindness 
was shown to their descendants (Dt 4®b cf. Is 51^). 
And. the biblical history has only to be studied in 
its entirety to see that it is a revelation of the love 
of (Jod to Israel throughout. The word^ itself may 
not be employed, — in the psalms we find it used 
with such objects as ‘ righteousness,’. ‘ judgment,’ 
‘ Zion,’ ‘ the gates of Zion,’ etc. (Ps IF 33® 78‘'® 82'b, 
—hut there is a rich vocabulary of terms to denote 
the particular manifestations of love : as “ipn, 
mercy, loving-kindness ; |n, grace, favour ; nin, 
goodness, long-suffering, etc., and these are con- 
stantly in use. The wrath of God also is not a 
blind impulse, but springs from an ethical ground, 
and is tempered and restrained by His long-siiliering 
and mercy (Ex 34®, Nu 14^®, Is 48®, Jer 15^®, Nali 
I3*b Ps 78®® etc.). It is no doubt true, as alleged, 
that the special object of this love of God is the 
covenant people I.srael — a fact which has again its 
exact analogue in the use of dydvij in NT (see 
below); but it is to be borne in mind that this 
particularism is with a view to an ultimate wider 
blessing (Gn 12^“®, Ps 67. 87 RV) ; and the term 
‘ hate ’ in Mai P is not to be more rigidly inter- 
preted than Christ’s own use of the same term ( Lk 
14‘^®). Schultz observes, ‘ Passages like Gn 29®^ and 
Pr 30®® show that the expression “hatred ” is taken 
from the idioms of polygamy, and denotes, not 
hostility, hut neglect’ {Altiest, TheoL p. 547). As 
against the idea that the love of God was that of 
the narrow partiality of a tribal deity for his 
proUy^s many facts speak. The original creation 
was evidently an outcome of goodness (Ps 136^"®), 
and God ‘ blesses ’ the original representative's of 
mankind, and richly dowers them with dominion 
over the creatures (Gn P*^"®®). The patience of God 
bears with the antediluvian world (Gn 6®) ; and 
after the flood His covenant is made with Noah for 
all flesh (Gn 9®"^’). The Abrahainic covenant has, 
as showm, an aspect of blessing to the world. It 
is repeatedly declared that the whole earth is full 
of God’s goodness, and that His mercies are over all 
His works (Ps 33® 119®^ 145^‘® etc.). When it is 
declared that God desireth not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he turn from his wicked- 
ness and live (Ezk 18®® 33^ bj this cannot he held to 
apply exclusively to Israel.; and the Bk. of Jonah 
furnishes a proof that the pity of God extends to 
Jieathen nations as well as to His own people (Jon 
410. classical passage on the divine char- 

acter in OT is that in the Mosaic ‘history in which 
J" proclaims His name, ‘ The Lord, the Lord, a 
God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger,’ 
etc. (Ex 34®* ; and it is also that in which the 

graciousness of this character is brought to fullest 
expression. If the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the third and fourth generation of those that 
hate Him, mercy is kept for thousands of those 
that love Him (ci. Ex 20®* ®). 

It is, however, doubtless, in the special relation 
of God to Israel that, in OT, His love is distinc- 
tively manifested, for this people He has bound 
in covenant with Himself, and set them apart, 
that He might be glorified through them. This 
relation of love is already implied in the term 
‘ son’ which He applies to the nation (Ex 4®®* ®®) ; 
but comes out with peculiar distinctness in the 
glowing language in which the covenant is proposed 
to the people at Sinai (Ex 19®”®). This relation 
^rings in no sense from desert, but is a result of 
God’s free electing grace (Bt 7^) ; and, so far from 
placing Israel in a position of favouritism in which 
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their oifenees are lightly condoned, it lays on -Father to the ‘ beloved ^ Son (d'yaTT'jyriSs):;,, and' tlm 
tlieiii an increased responsibility and subjects them whole spirit., character, and- gracious . words, and , 
to special chastisements in case of unfaithfulness deeds of Jesus are ^a revelatio.n of the memiing.of: ■ ■ 
fAiii 3‘^). ' But the same love secures that God will love in God which is .altogether new. It is in the ^ 
■not cast HiS" people off, but will work on them by Gospel of St. John that we'liave the assurances tJmt 
judgment^pid mercy till He has finally subdued those who are in union with the Son. are loved 
them to Himself (Hos 2, 14 etc.). . ' with the same infinite and tender love with which 

.All .interesting point of inquiry relates to the, the Son Himself is ■ loved by the Father (Jn 14"^* 
relation of this ‘ love ’ of God in OT to His other 17“^* In Ac the word * love * . is not used of 
ethical attributes of ‘righteousness,’ ‘truth,’ ‘zeal,’ . God’s attitude to men, though God’s acts of 4 ^race 
‘ wrath,’ holiness,’ etc. On the relation to ‘ wrath ’ (xdpts frequently) in the sending of His Son, raising 
.(with ‘zeal,’ ‘holiness’), see Anger; but a word- 'Him from the dead, exalting Him., to heaven, 
maybe here said on the relation to ‘righteousness’ sending the Spirit, granting forgiveness of sins, 
(with ‘truth,’ ‘faithfulness,’ etc.). These two salvation, and healing through His name, are 
(‘righteousness’ and ‘love’) are not to be identified abundantly extolled (Ac 2. 3. 4^*^^ 13“^'^'-^ 

(as with Eitsciil, etc.), yet they stand in the closest etc.). It is, however, in the Pauline and Johannine 
relation, and God’s ‘ righteousness ’ is manifest in Epistles that this doctrine of the marvellous love 
His saving acts (Ps 3H 103®-^, Hos 2^® etc,), of God, as revealed in the gift, incarnation, life, 

Righteousness, with Ritschl, is identical with grace; death, resurrection, and glorification of the Son, 
it is the consistency of God in carrying out the ends and in the salvation and eternal life that have 
of His love (iSecAjJ. und Ver. ii. pp. 102-113). But come to men through Him, with unspeakable 
ethical norms are implied alike in the determina- spiritual blessings and privileges here, and ever- 
tion of these ends, and in the choice of the means lasting glory hereafter, is • discovered in its fuil- 
by which they are accomplished, and it is these orbed splendour (Ro 5®* ® 1 Jn 3^ 4®’^ etc.), 

ethical norms with which ‘righteousness’ has to In so far as God desires the salvation of all 
do. ‘Righteousness’ is that which answ^ers to (1 Ti P® 2* 4^®), and has provided in the mission 
the ethically right norm or standard. So far as and sacrifice of His Son for the salvation of all 
‘love’ is involved in ethical perfection, or is (1 Ti 2®, I Jn 2® 4^®}, His love embraces the whole 
demanded by that, it falls under the category of world (Jn 3^®),— this extension of the blessings of 
* righteousness,’ and, so far as God has bound salvation to the Gentiles on equal terms with the 
Himself by covenant obligations to His, people, Jews being the peculiar ‘mystery* of God, wRicli 
His ‘righteousness’ requires that He be faithful had been hid from earlier ages, and which St. 
to His pledges (cf. 1 Jn 1®). ‘ Righteousness ’ thus Paul was commissioned to reveal (Eph 3^“^^ ; in 
interposes for their salvation, help, protection, etc. this sense the NT doctrine is a transcending of the 
But it has other and more general functions in the ‘ particularism ’ of the OT, Gal o®, Col 3^^ etc.), 
upholding of the moral order and judgment of the Nevertheless, the love of God is not in NT, any 
w- orld, and the punishment of the obstinately wicked more than in OT, a vaguely diffusive, indis- 
(e.y. Ps 94. 96^® 98®). Its highest satisfaction, never- criminating aftection, but has for its peculiar 
theless, is not the infliction of judgment, but the , objects those in union with Cimst, who, as chosen 
conversion and salvation of the sinner and the in Him (Me elect one, Is 42b Mt 12^®} before the 
production of righteousness in the earth (Ezk 33^b foundation of the world, and foreordained to the 
"Ps lib Is 45® etc. Dorner has an original adoption of children, and all spiritual blessings, 
investigation of the relation of love to righteous- according to the good pleasure (e^do/da) of His 
ness in his pp. 68-93). \vill ‘the purpose of Him who worketh all 
We may add that it is of the essence of love in things after the counsel of His wRl’ {Eph 
God as in man that it does not remain a mere self- —are conducted by^ God (‘ foreknown,’ ‘ fore- 
enclosed or inoperative principle, but reveals itself ordained,’ ‘called,’ ‘justified,’ ‘glorified’) to the 
in acts for the benefit of the beloved object. It is glory destined for them (Ro cf. Jn 

impossible to believe in a God of love who, as etc.). The highest form of love, alike in God 
Carlyle said, * does nothing.’ The religion of the and man, is not a matter of vague impulse, hut in- 
Old Testament, therefore, and of the New as wmll, volves intelligent choice (diligo), the grounds of 
is pre-eminently that of a God who reveals His choice lying sometimes in the objects loved, but 
gracious purposes in history, and acts for man’s in the ease of God, in dealing wdth the unworthy, 
salvation (Ps 103®* Ro 5® etc.). lying solely in His own good, wise, and holy will 

(R) The NT Doctrine of the love of God pre- (xdpts, Eph 2® etc.). The exponent of this love 
supposes that of OT, and stands in no essential of God to us is Jesus Christ, whose own love is 
contradiction with it (as Marcion supposed), but joined with God’s as part of the same manifesta- 
perfects and completes it in the full revelation of tion of the divine character (Jn 10^"^®, Ro 
the character of God in His Son, and in the dis- Eph 3^® 5b 1 Jn 4^®, Rev 1® etc.). In the eom- 
eovery of His plan of love for man’s salvation, — passion, tenderness, devotion, grace of Jesus in 
in the gospel. It is certainly a striking fact — His earthly life; in His hope for the vilest, and 
especially for those who wmuM have us find the yearning desire to bring them back to God; in 
whole revelation of Christ in the Synoptics — that, Ills self-sacrifice and surrender of Himself for His 
as remarked above, Jesus in no single saying in sheep (Jn 10^*^^), we have the ‘interpretation’ 
these Gospels speaks directly of the ‘ love ’ (d7d7r^) Jn 1^®) of the Father’s heart to us. Love, 

of the Father, or uses the corresponding^ verb as thus exhibited, is not simply complacency in 
(dyaT^v). The impartial beneficence of the Father the good ; it unites itself also with the bad, yearns 
is indeed urged as an example (Mt5^®); and the over them with inexpressible tenderness and sorrow 
Father is set before us as rewarding, hearing (Mt 23®'^), identifies itself so closely with them that 
prayer, giving good gifts, forgiving trespasses, their sin and shame and sorrow are felt and shared 
caring for His children, as for the lilies and the as if they belonged to the loving One Himself,— 
fowls, revealing Himself to babes, avenging in- love, in other >vords, becomes smstitutimary^ and 
juries to His little ones, etc. (e.^,, Mt in the case of (Mt 8^’9®®, Rk 15, 

1029-81 ii^ ige. 10 . perhaps even these deter- Jn 10^®*^®, I Jn 4®“^^). The last and ali-comprehen- 

minations do not carry us essentially heyond the siwe word on this subject is spoken by the Apostle 
bounds of OT. Yet there is a new significance, of Lowe when he sums up the whole significance oi 
m the very name ‘Father,’ the depth and tender- the gospel revelation in the saying — ‘Goj> is 
ness of which are revealed in the relation of the Lovk’ ( 1 Jn4®). 
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■ ; It lies beyond our province to discuss tlie more 
properly theological questions wliieh arise out of this 
8cripfcui*al doctrine of tlie love of God— its hearings, 
e.y., on the doctrine of the Trinity (cf. Sartorius, 
Doctrine of the- Dimm Love^ p, 8n., Eng. tr,); or 
its relation to Creation, and the supreme ethical 
end (cf. Ritsclil, RecM, und Ver, iii.® pp. 263-266). 
It is a tempting, and not baseless, speculation, 
that, as love in its essential nature has relation 
to another, and involves, in its fulness, surrender 
and seif-communication to another, so, if love and 
fatherhood are to be predicated eternally of God, 
there must be self-distinction and sonship also 
within the divine essence (for the world and human 
spirits, as non-eternal, contingent, and finite, can- 
not be adequate objects of this eternally complete, 
and infinite, and active love of God). It is a 
speculation, however, which lies, in this form, 
beyond Scripture, though the NT doctrine of the 
Trinity throw^s back light on it, and it has a 
point of relation to the recognition of the Son in 
the Gospels as the peculiar object of the Father’s 
knowledge and love (Mt 3^^ 12^®, Jn 5^*^ etc.). 

ii. Love in Man.— The primaij and unalterable 
duty of man, in both OT and NT, is to love God 
■with all his mind, and heart, and soul, and strength 
(Dt 6®, Mt 22®^* ®®, Mk 12^®’®®). This obligation is 
based in part on the natural relation of man to 
God as created and dependent (Dt 8^^* Ps 95®* ’ 
100®, Is P) ; but specially on the morally perfect 
character of God (Mt 5^, Mk 10^®) ; and, above all, 
on the fact that (jod is Himself a Being of Love — 
this, too, not simply in a general respect, hut as 
having manifested His love in gracious relations 
to ourselves. ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy Godj' 
etc. (Dt 6®). In OT it is the superabounding grace 
of God in His relations to Israel in the covenant 
(Dt 4^-14 IP* ^‘22 199 3.21-K Ps 511 3123 1101^ 
Is 54, Hos 1P“* 14, etc.) ; in NT it is the love of 
God in Christ (Ho 8®®-®^ 12^ iCo 2®, Eph 
iJn 4^®) which is the ground of obligation. It is 
evident how far we are here from the abstract 
grounds of natural theology. This love, moreover, 
is no mere sentiment, or excitement of feeling, but 
is connected in both OT and NT with an obedient 
Avill and the keeping of God’s commandments 
(Dt 6, Jos 22®, Is Mt 721-2S, Jn 14^® 15®’^^ etc. ). 

‘ This is the love of God/ St. John says emphati- 
cally, ‘ that we keep his commandments’ (1 Jn 5®). 
The scriptural love to God is thus entirely practical, 
it is also intelligent, and fed through growing 
knowledge (‘thy mind ’ ; cf. Eph 3^^* ^®etc.). 
It will specially manifest itself in the intelligent 
adoption of the ends of God’s kingdom as our own 
(Mt 6®®}. The love of God thus enspheres the 
being of the true child of God ; it is shed abroad 
in the heart (Pi-o 5®) ; the soul dwells in love, 
dwells in God and God in it (1 Jn 4^®). But this 
feeling and enlargement of the heart in love to 
God, and experience of the love of God, cannot 
remain self-contained. It spontaneously overflows 
in love to others, and yearns with the desire to 
brin^ them within the same circle of blessing. 
Specially will it feel a peculiar delight in those 
who are within the same sphere of love as itself. 
The love of God thus necessarii;^ issues in love to 
our brother; and so imperative is this connexion, 
that where the latter does not exist, we are 
warranted in declaring that the former is absent 
.also{lJn3i«^4^*s). ^ ' 

Love to man has thus its spring and principle in 
love to God, and here a wider and a narrower 
sphere is recognized — the one, the entire human 
family; the other, the peculiar brotherhood in 
Christ (Gal 6^®, 1 P 2^®). The grounds on which 
this duty of love is based are entirety different 
from those of philosophical ethics. The stoical 
ideal of a brotherhood of reason remained an 


unrealized dream. The ethics of Jesus laid the 
foundations of a true love to man in spiritual 
relation to God, and the, destination to sonship in 
His kingdom. A brotherhood arises out of tlie 
Fatherhood. If we inquire more narrowly into 
the biblical development of this great duty of the 
gospel, we find the principle in which the whole is 
involved already enunciated in OT, tlioiigli its 
full scope and bearing were not apparent under 
the Old- Covenant. It is from Leviticus (19^®) tliat 
Jesus quotes the precept, ‘Thou slialt love thy 
neighbour as thyself/ as one of the two ‘great 
commandments on which hang ail the law and tiu 
prophets (Mt 22®®*"*®, Mk 12®^) ; even as He declares 
of His enunciation of ‘The Golden Rule’— ‘for 
this is the law and the prophets.’ The question 
was as to the breadth of the signification of the 
term ‘neighbour’ ; and while here also the correct 
principle was already involved in the doctrme of 
the oneness of the human family as made in the 
image of God (Gn P"), and in the truth of one 
God of the spirits of all flesh (Nu 16®®), it was alien 
to the modes of thought of antiquity, and perhaps 
was impossible to the Hebrews under the peculiar 
limitations of their national economy, to give to 
this pregnant term ‘ neighbour ’ a universal appli- 
cation. (How few do so even now under Christian 
teaching !) It is certain in any case that they did 
not give it this wider scope ; and it was reserved for 
Jesus to correct ‘ particularism ’ here also, and, in 
the light of His broad, universal doctrine of God 
and man, to lift this duty to its proper level of 
unlimited obligation. Our ‘ neighbour,’ He teaches 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan, is every 
man without distinction of nationality (Lk 
and the obligation of love is extended to embrace 
even enemies (Mt 5^®"^), the pattern in this case 
being the example of the Father in heaven. (The 
germ is found here also in OT both in precept and 
example, Lv ^®, 1 S 24. 26, Ps 7®). This prin- 
ciple, then, becomes in Christian morality the 
single principle in \vhich all duty to our fellow-men 
is summed up, for it requires, comprehensively, 
that we do our neighbour no injury (Ro 13^®), but 
do him all the good we can ; it requires even that 
we overlook his wrongs to us, and strive to over- 
come his evil with our good (Ro 12^®"®^) ; and it 
furnishes the only, but all-powerful motive, througli 
which this discharge of duty can he accomplisiied. 
He who loves his neighbour a*s himself will not, e.<7., 
kill him, wdll not steal from him, will not bear false 
witness against him, will not covet his possessions 
(Ro 13®). But this love will further change these 
negative precepts into positive ones, and lead him 
to seek his neighbour’s highest well-being in soul 
and body. In this one word, therefore, as it is 
repeatedly said, the whole law is fulfilled (Ro 13“' 
G^ 5^^ Ja 2®). The examine of Jesus in His 
earthly life is again the interpretation to us of the 
depth, and range of this i>recept, alike in its 
practical beneficence, its compassion for the lost, 
its forgiveness of injuries, and its voluntary self 
sacrifice, even unto death, for others (Ac lO"®, 
Ro 15®, He 122*3, 1 P £21-2^ 1 Jn 4^® etc.). How 
high and wdde-reaching the spiritual requirements 
of this law of love are — ho>v love is patient and 
kind ; excludes envy ; is humble ; not easily pro- 
yoked; does not impute motives; mourns over 
iniq[uity, and rejoices in truth ; endures wrong ; 
believes the best ; wdiere it cannot believe, hopes ; 
where it cannot even hope, suffers — is magnificently 
brought out in that incomparable hynin of los e 
chanted by St. Paul in 1 Co 13. In this prin- 
ciple of love, as we are further tauglit by (Christ V 
example, and by apostolic teaching, there lies, not 
only the fulfilling of the law, but a great, nay. 
the ehiefest, part of practical religion (Ja 
2ty^®, 1 Jn 4^'^'^'^). And w^e are remin(.led that it i^- 
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precisely these deeds of love which the King is 
represented as inquiring into at the great last day 
of accotmt, and it is by their presence or absence 
that men’s everlasting destinies are adjudged 

Litbrattoe.— or Theologies of OeMer, Schultz, BiUmann; 
Sartorius, The Doctrim of Diinne Love ; Wendt, Die Lehre 
JesUf vol. ii; Weiss, MT Theology; Uitschl^ MechL mid 
Versohnung, vols. ii. iii.; Christian Ethies of Marfcensen (vol. i.) 
and Dorner. ' J. ORR. 

LOVE (BROTHERLY) .-See Brotherly Love. 

LOVE, LOVELY, LOVER.— In 1 Es we find 
* love ’ used in the concrete, one that is loved, 

‘ when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he 
hringeth it to his love’ (rj ipo) flip's ; Vnlg. amabili 
suae ; Wyc. *leef ’ [= loved one] ; Cov. 4iis love’). 
Cf. Shaks, Feww antf 867 — 

‘ She hears no tidings of her love.’ 

The adj. lovely has come to be used somewhat 
carelessly, and now means scarcely more than 
attractive ; hut in AV it always carrit^s a distinct 
sense of its origin. It has two meanings, however, 

1, Wofthy of hung lotted, Ezk 33®^ Hhou art unto 

them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice’ lit. as AVm ‘a song of 

loves,’ RVm ‘a love song’); Ca5^® ‘he is altogether 
lovely ’ *1% lit. ‘ all of him is loveahlenesses ’) ; 

Ph 4® ‘ whatsoever things are lovely ’ (6Va Tvpo(y<pCK^). 
Cf. Preface to AY, ‘A man may be counted . . . 
a comely man and lovely, though he have some 
warts upon his hand ’ ; Tindale, p. 

26, ‘If thou believe in Christ, that he is thy 
Saviour, that faith will lead thee in immediately, 
and show thee God with a lovely and amiable 
countenance’ ; Fletcher, Wildgoose Chaser i. 3— 

* Jfiir. Oan you love a man ? 

LU. Yes, if the man be lovely, 

That is, be honest, modest.’ 

Milton, PX ix. 232— 

* Nothing* lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good.’ 

2. Loving, 2 S ‘ Saul and Jonathan were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives’ (D’nn.^lD, lit. ‘ the loved,’ 
ljX.lt oi •gyairngfiivoi), Cf. Chaucer, Mill&T^s Tale, i. 
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‘ Many a lovely look on hem he caste.* 

Shaks. Taming of Shreto, III. ii. 125— 

* I should bid good-morrow to my bride, 

And seal the title with a lovely kiss.’ 

Lover has become restricted in meaning. Its 
wider application formerly may be seen in Tindale’s 
tr. of Lie 6^^ ‘For the very synners love their 
lovers’; 15^ ‘And when she hath founde it she 
calleth her lovers and her neighbours’ ; 15^^ ‘and yet 
gavest thou me never soo moehe as a kyd to make 
mery with my lovers’ ; 3 Jn ‘The lovers salute 
the. Grete the lovers by name.’ Bo in AV, 1 K 5^ 
‘ Hiram was ever a lover of David ’ ; Ps 38^^ ‘ My 
lovers and my friends stand aloof from my sore.’ 
But if it was wider, it was also darker in meaning 
sometimes and definite enough, as in Hos 2® ‘ For 
their mother hath played the harlot: she that 
conceived them hath none shamefully; for she 
said, I will go after my lovers.’ Cf. Knox, Works, 
iii. 196, ‘And Jeremie lykewyse in mokage of 
tiiame, say is, Lat thy loveris delyver thee ; call 
upon thanie, and lat tham heir thee ! Thow hast 
committed fornieatioun with thanie, and hes com- 
mittit huredome with stoke and stone.’ 

J. Hastings. 

LOYE-FEASTS {dydrai, Jude and some MSS 
of 2 P 2^® ; BoxVi Apost Const, ii. 28 ; '• or 

hdKovla rpaire'fQjv, J ulian, Frag, Epist. p. 305 fed. 


Spariheim, 1696]; Jff'rZao-ts, Ciem. Alex. 

Posd, n. L 12; cf. (rweveax^terdea, Jude, 2 P, ILec. ; 
Latin, epulce, Jude Vulg. convwmm,^2 V 2'^ 46,, 
but, technically, agape from the 2nd cent, onwards 
[cf. Tert. ApoL 39, ‘ ccena nostra . . . id voeatur 
quod dilectio apiid Gxseeos est ’ ; Acta Ferpet, et Fel. 
17 ; Aug. c. Faustum, xx. 20] ; Eng. RV ‘ feasts of 
charity ’). — These feasts sprang out of the common 
meals of the early Christian Church, in which all 
the members of the local church shared, and which 
served at once as a token of brotherhood (Ac 2^®) 
and as a method of helping the poor (Ac 6^* cf. 
Chiys. ad 1 Co ID"'^ /cat yap dydwss dirSdeiiis %p Kal 
irevias Trapafivdia Kal 7r\oi5rou crcacppoPLcrfibs seal ^iXoaro-- 
(pias d<pop/x^ rys fieylcrrTfS kclI rairetPOippoa'ijprfs diha- 
a-KaXia). They probably originated in an imitation 
of the private meal of a Jewish household, widened 
out by the Christian conception of brotherhood, 
and consciously reproducing the last Supper which 
the Lord had kept at Jerusalem ; but their wide 
dissemination among the Gentile Christians would 
have been facilitated by the similar common meals 
which were usual in the pagan religious brother- 
hoods (Hatch, BL ii. p. 31 note). The fullest 
account of a love-feast in the NT is to be found 
in 1 Co in subsequent writers, in Tert. 

ApoL 39. 

The feast was an afternoon meal at which rich 
and poor met together in one common building. 
Formal prayers of benediction, based upon the 
Jewish benedictions, were said over the food ; the 
prayers preserved in DidaeM, c. 9, are possibly 
specimens of ^ those used at the Agape. The 
‘Kiss of Charity’ {ipiXijpa dydTijs, I P 5^*^} perhaps 
concluded the meal. After the meal, hands were 
washed, lights were lit (ef. Ac 20’), and there 
followed singing and prayer under the leadership 
of a prophet {Did. c. 14) or some other minister. 
The Agape stood in close connexion witli the 
Eucharist, which possibly preceded it (so Chrys. 
loc. cit ), but more probably followed it ; and hence 
the phrase dyd’K'qp Toieip seems to include the 
Eucharist in Ign. ad Bmyrn, c. 8 (where see 
Lightfoot), and is applied to Christian 

meals in Clement of Alexandria (PasX ii. 10). 

But the NT itself bears witness to the dangers 
which such a meal ran of degenerating into licence. 
St. Paul had to check this at Corinth, and perhajDs 
also at Ephesus (Epli 5^^'* ^‘9- St. Peter mentions 
the presence of immoral men degrading the feast 
into a banquet {uvvevoixo'ufi^voi). The heathen were 
not slow to exaggerate this, and to accuse the 
Christians of wild ficence and immorality. Hence 
in the course of the 2nd cent., throughout many 
parts of the Christian Church, the Agape was 
separated from the Eucharist, the former being 
celebrated in the evening, the latter in the morn- 
ing. This was already the ca,se in Bithynia at 
the time of Pliny’s letter to Trajan {Ep, 96), and 
the Agape was dropped there owing to Trajan’s 
edict against sodahtates. Justin Martyr {ApoL 
i. 07) describes the Eucharist without any refer- 
ence to the Agape; Tertuliian {ApoL 39) describes 
the Agape without sinj reference t*D the Eucharist, 
and speaks of the Eucharist as celebrated before 
daylight {de Corona, c. 3). At Alexandria the 
connexion of the two, at any rate on some occasions, 
is found much later (cf. Socrates, RE v. 22), and 
the Agape took two forms there : either it retained 
the old idea of a common meal in the church, 
and tended at Alexandria to become an elaborate 
banquet ; or it took the form of a dinner for the 
poor given by a richer brother at his own house, 
and apparently it was then called dox'h rather than 
Agape (Bigg, Christian Platonists, pp. 102-105). 
By the time of St. Augustine it was little more 
than a dole for the poor (c. Faustum, xx. 20; cf. 
Canons of Hippolytns, xxxi.-xxx v. ). The changes 
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In the ■ observance of the Agape may be compared 
with those in tlie Eoman' * sportula.1 For the later 
history in which the meal was first banished from 
tlie churches and then entirely disused, the reader 
is refeiTed to Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities. The institution has left its^ per- 
manent' mark ■ in .two ways upon the Christian- 
Church : first, in all acts of' charity that take the 
form of entertainment of the poor ; and, secondly, 
in certain points of ritual connected with the 
Eucharist, such as the ofiertory, the washing of 
hands, the kiss of peace, and in the Oriental 
Church the distribution among tlie poor of bread 
■which bad been blessed but not consecrated. The 
Methodist ‘ Love-feasts ’ were a deliberate attempt 
on Wesley’s part to revive the apostolic practice. 

Literature. — Lig-htfoot, Ignatius^ i. 52 note, 400 ff., ii. 87, 
227, 312, 313, iii. 457 f. ; S. Chrysostom on 1 Co 11 ; Suicer, 
Thesaurus, s.v. ; Bingham, Chnstian Antiquities, xv. 7 ; Bp. 
John Wordsworth, 2rie Holy Communion, pp. 44-46, 57-60; 
Uhlhorn, Christian Choosy in the And^ent Church', Spitta, 
ZuT Geschichte u. Litt, des Urchristenthums, i. (Gottingen, 
1893); Zahn in Herzog’s s.v. ‘Agapen’; Brightman, 

Liturgies, Eastern and Western. W. LOCK. 

LO¥IH0KINDNESS,— We owe this beautiful 
word to Coverdale. His use of it is somewhat 
capricious, and in that respect he has been imitated 
by all subsequent versions until we come to the 
American Revised Version. The Heb. word so 
translated (idh hesed) is used of God’s love to man, 
and less frequently of man’s love to man. It is 
disputed whether it also denotes man’s love^ to 
God. The passages relied on for the last meaning 
are J er 2 ®, Hos 6 “** ®, together with Is 57^ men of 
piety, and 2 Ch 32®^ 35^^ Neh 13^^ pious acts. The 
Oxf Heb. Lex. favours the sense of piety to God 
in all these places. It is only •when the word 
means God’s love to man that it was translated 
by Coverdale (followed by AV) ‘ lovingkindness,’ 
and that was well, for, as Driver says, that term 
is too strong to be used generally of men. But 
unfortunately it is only some of the passages with 
that meaning that have been so translated, chiefly 
in the Psalter, the other renderings in AV being 
‘mercy’ (Gn 19^^ 24^ 32^®, Ex 15^ 20® 34'^, Nu 14^®, 
Dt 5^0 2 S 7'® 22 «b 1 K 1 Ch 16®^- « 17^®, 

2 Ch 5«> 814- ^ 7®- « 20^1, Ezr 7®® 9®, Neh 1® 9®2 1322 ^ 
Ps 57 64 X 3 « igso 2V 23® 257* 10 32^® 33 »’i ®-22 

36® 4425 52® 67®- 59^®* i®* ” 61^ 62^® 662® ggis 778 357. 10 
305 . 18. 15 391 . 3. 14. 24. 28 QQM 94 I 8 938 lOl^ 103®’ ” 

1061- 7 - 451071 108n092^*2® 116^ 1181* 2-8.4.29 11941.64.124 
130^ 1301. 2 . 3. 4. 6 . 6 . 7, 8 . 9. 10. 11. 12 . 18, 14. 15, 16 . 17. IS. 19, 20. 
21. 22. 23.84.25. 26 133 S 14312 I 458 147n py 106, Ig 65®, 

Jer 33^^, La 322 * ®2, Dn 9^, Mic 7^®*^®); ‘goodness’ 
(Ex 34®, Ps 33® 52^ 1078 . 15 . 21.31 1442 ). ‘kindness’ 
(Ps 312^, Jon 42 ); ‘merciful kindness’ (Ps 117^ 
1197 ®). The RV has made but few changes. It 
has preferred ‘ lovingkindness ’ to ‘ mercy ’ in 2 S 
22«h Ps 57 6^ 18»® 217 257 * 1 ® 3P® 36® 44®® 61*7 to 
‘goodness’ in Ps 33®, to ‘kindness’ inPsSP^ to 
‘merciful kindness’ in Ps and once it goes 
the other way,^ changing * lovingkindnesses ’ in Ps 
8949 into ‘mercies.’ But the Amer. Revisers have 
chosen ‘lovingkindness’ for all the passages in 
which the meaning is God’s love to man, and for 
these only* See their note on this w^ord under 
^Classes of Passages’ in the Appendix to the 
EtelishRV. r- 

The best statement of the meanings of hesed in 
the OT will be found in the Oxf Eeb. LeidGon. 
Cheyne has much to say of the word, see esp. his 
Origin of the Psalter, p. 378 (where he happily 
distinguishes from im in reference to man, 
the former being ‘ right feeling toivards as the 
root of right action,’ the latter ‘right action as 
the flower of right feeling ’) ; see also W . R. Smith, 
Prophets \ pp. 1601, 4081; Driver on Dt 7®; 
Kirkpatrick, Psalms, i. 220 ; Girdlestone, Synonym 


of OT^, p. Ill Ij and the art. Hasid.bans, The , 
English word is purely bililical. i 

J. Hastings. ; 

LOW GOUITRY.— See Shephelah. 

LOZOH 1 Es 5®®=Darkoii, Ezr 2'^ Net) I 

75s, 

I ■ * .1 

I LHBIM in Dn IH® Aleves LXX, Lihyes | 

I Vulg.). — They are ' mentioned as auxiliaries and ^ 

I neighbours of the Egyptians ; 2 Ch 12® as the chief 
auxiliaries of Shisliak, 16® with the Ethiopian 
Zerah, Nah 3® as helpers of Thebes at tlie^side oi 
Put, Dn 114® together with the Ethiopians as 
neighbours of Egypt. Most probably the Le- 
habim of Gn 10^®, 1 Ch are the same nation 
(see Lehabim) ; the identification with the 
Ludim (wliich see), attempted by some, has 
many difficulties to contend against. The name 

appears in Arabic as Lfibl =the singular 

(occurring in the Talmud) ‘Libyan’ (on the 
Egyptian form, see below). 

The Greeks first used Libya of the whole 
country W. of Egypt which was reckoned as a 
part of Asia ; consequently Libya was equivalent 
to Africa. Later, Libya was used only of the 
part between Egypt and the Roman x>rovince of 
Africa, consisting of Marmarica in the E. {Libya 
Inferior as a Roman province) and Cyrenaica [Libya 
Superior, modern Barka) in the W. [Libya Interior 
was S. of both). The Libyan Nomos [i.e. country) 
of Egypt extended from Marea to Apis (\V.) and, 
along tne frontier of Egypt, to Memphis (S.), a 
strip of borderland always visited by Libyans with 
their flocks. 

The Libyans appear on Egyptian monuments 
from the earliest period, but more frequently from 
about B.C. 1600. They are depicted (earliest 
example in Newberry, Benihasan, i. pi. 45, 47) as 
tall, well-built, of whiter complexion even than 
the Syrians and Europeans, with blue eyes, blond 
hair and beard. These pictures agree closely with 
the type of the modem Kabyles in Algeria, in 
whom many travellers have sought descendants 
of strayed Germans, e.g. Vandals (very errone- 
ously, as the Egyptian pictures show). Their hair, 
ornamented witk ostrich feathers, was worn tied 
in a long pig- tail hanging over the ear, while it 
was cut halfdength at the back part of the head ; 
the beard -was pointed. Blue tatoo-marks, vary- 
ing according to the tribe, ornamented the body 
The dress consisted of a girdle and a long mantle. 

I They were chiefly a pastoral people, wandering 
; with their leather-tents and their flocks of goats 
and sheep over their sandy country. Frequently 
they appeared at the W. frontier of Egypt as 
invaders, especially under the 19th and 20th 
dynasties, Le. after 1350. Seti i., Ramses ii. and 
ni. record invasions warded ofl* with great diffi- 
culty. Merenptah, the successor of Ramses il., 
defeated an army of Libyans allied with piratws 
from Asia Minor and Europe, after they had nearly 
reached Memphis, slaying almost 10,000 of them. 
They fought with arrows and long swords, iiu' 
chiefs from chariots. Being very brave, they were 
employed as mercenaries by the Pharaohs, more 
and more frequently after B.C. 1100. Finally they 
became the privileged soldiers of Egypt ; and their 
leaders, as Egyptian generals, grew so influential 
that several dynasties of Egyptian princes, as well 
as the great Bubastide (22) and Saitic (24, 26) 
dynasties, which include most of the Pharaohs 
mentioned by name in the Bible, were of Libyan 
descent. F.g. Shisliak (more correctly Shomal 
for Shoshanjf) is a name of Libyan etymology. 

In their own country the Libyans assumed a few 
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elements of Egyptian culture, e.g. tlie worship of 
t.he god Am(ra)on (whose principal temple was in I 
Dhe oasis of Amon, now Siwah), circnmcision, etc., ■ 
blit , always remained at a. low stage of civiliza- I 
tion. Their strange and rude system of writing, . I 
stiil employed by the desert tribes S. of Algeria, 
and now called TiJInaghen, was borrowed from 
, Southern Ambia, it would appear, about the 
Persian period. Also the introduction of the 
camel, and ' Several customs, possibly also elements 
of tlieir' language, point; to later connexions with 
this country— a strange fact, and not yet suffi- 
ciently understood. Their , difBcult language is, 
however, witnessed to by Egyptian monuments 
from about 1400, so that only a small part of the 
people can have consisted of immigrating Eastern- 
ers. Under Greek (in Gyrene) and Carthaginian 
influence, and still more under Roman dominion, 
the Libyans were only superficially civilized in 
the cities ; a large part of them, especially in the 
interior, always remained barbarous shepherds. 
They extended from Egypt to Timbuctoo and the 
Senegal river until the invasion of the Arabs ; the 
subsequent adoption of Arab religion made a great 
part of them give up their language and nation- 
ality. Their language (the Tamasheg), which 
recently has been studied very zealously (in Eng- 
land especially by the late Prof. Newman), is 
at present much mixed with Arabic. Gram- 
matically, however, it shows the purest Hamitic 
type. It is not so closely related to ancient 
Egyptian as we should expect, and betrays more 
affinity with the Hamitic languages on the coast 
of the Red Sea. The national name of this great; 
race (at present pronounced Imushagh, Imuhag, 
etc.) is of obscure etymology. The Egyptians 
called them Themheu (plural, perhaps the same 
word), later Phaiat^ and the easternmost part 
TheJimi (or Thelinyu, plural) and distinguished 
various tribes. Of these the Mashauasha (Md|ues 
of Herodotus?) and Lob (written plur. 

Pa-bu-y) were most prominent in the wars of 
Dyn. 19 and 20 (minor tribes Kahak, Qaiqasha, 
Shaitep, etc.), and we can observe how the name 
Lob gradually became general, as we find it 
among the Greeks and all Semites. It is prob- 
able that in Gn iO it already includes the whole 
of the white Africans W. of Egypt, although 
the Egyptians (and through these the Hebrews) 
hardly Knew any tribes W, of Gyrene ; the dominion 
of the conquering Pharaohs did not extend even 
so far. W. Max MtjLLBR. 

LUCAS, Philem ^ (AV only) for Luke (wh. see). 

LUCIFER ‘shining one,’ i.e. the morning 
star, as explained by the following words 
‘son of dawn,’ Is 14^^). — The word is applied by 
the writer of the prophecy to the king of Babylon, i 
partly in reference to the astrology for which ; 
Ghaldsea was famous in ancient times, partly to ; 
the prevailing belief in the deification of heroes. 
The king of Babylon had complacently looked 
forward to the time when he would ascend into 
heaven and exalt his throne above the stars of 
God. But in reality his dead body -would be 
treated %vith the utmost contempt, 'a carcase 
trodden under foot ’ ; while his souT -would descend 
into Sheol, and there receive but an empty honour 
from the shades, astounded that the great and 
mighty king could become like one of themselves. 

From a supposed reference to this passage in our 
Lord’s -words, ‘ I beheld Satan fallen as lightning 
from heaven ’ (Lk 10^®), in connexion with Rev 9^"^^ 
(the language of 9^ being in part probably derived 
from this passage), Lucifer came in the Middle 
Ages to be a common appellation of Satan. The 
star of Rev 9^”^^ is a fallen angel who has given to 


him the key of the abyss, from wliich he sets loose 
upon^ the earth horribly .formed . locusts with : 
scorpions’ tails,-, who have, however, power 'to hurt. , 
only such men as have not the seal of God on their . 
foreheads. . But this angel is not actually identi- 
fied with Satan by the writer .of -the Apocalypse. ., 
The imagery in Is wms no doubt suggested by a 
meteor,. and possibly it was so in Rev also. 

F. H. Woods. 

LUCIUS ' (Aeiiwos) is described in. 1 Mac 15^®*-^* as 
the ‘consul of the Romans’ (tTraros who, 

in consequence of the eml)ass3^ sent to Rome by 
the high -priest Simon, wrote to Ptolemy vii. 
Euergetes, king of Egypt, to inform him that the 
Jews were under the protection of Rome. He 
sent copies of the same decree to other Eastern 
sovereigns, and to several small independent states. 
The title of this decree of the SenrAe is clearly 
imperfect, and it is not certain wdio is intended by 
this consul, whose prmnomen is alone given. His 
date is approximately determined by the fact that 
Numenius and his fellow-ambassadors returned to 
Palestine in B.C. 139-138 (1 Mac 15^°'^®). Three 
possible identifications may be mentioned. 

1. Lucius Cmcilius Metellus Calvus was consul 
in B.C. 142. This, however, seems too earlj^ 
though the historian places the despatch of the 
embassy to Rome before the decree of the Jews in 
favour of Simon, made on the 18th Eiul, B.C. 141 
(1 Mac 142^*28). 

2. Josephus mentions a decree of the Senate, 
passed under similar circumstances, and couched 
in similar terms, which he assigns to the 9th year 
of Hyrcanus ll. {Ant» XIV. viii. o). Most moderns, 
however, except Mommsen, consider that Josephus 
is in error with regard to the date, and identify 
this smatus-consultum with that passed in the 
time of Simon. In Josephus the praetor Lucius 
Valerius is named as presiding in the Senate ; it is 
possible that he is the ‘ consul Lucius’ of 1 Mac 15^® 
(cf. Schurer, HJP I. i. 266 ff.). 

3. Most probably the reference is to L. Gal- 

purnius Piso, who was consul B.C. 139. His 
praenomen is often given as Cneius, but Lucius 
IS the best authenticated reading in Valerius 
Maximus i. 3. 2 (see Westcott in SmitNs DB 
^Lucius’; Schiirer, lx,). H. A. White. 

LUCIUS {koTjKiQs). — 1. Of Gyrene (o Kvpfjvatos). In 
Ac 13^ we are told that certain prophets and 
teachers were at Antioch, and amongst them is 
mentioned Lucius of Gyrene. He conies third in 
the list, and is supposed to have been one of the 
prophets. Nothing further is known about him. 
The suggestion that lie was the same as St. Luke 
(Aowas) has nothing in its favour. Such evidence 
as there is points the other way. For the difference 
between the descriiitions of scenes at Antioch and 
those at places which the author of Acts must have 
visited is striking, and makes it clear that the 
writer had no intimate knowledge of the place, and 
doubtful if he had ever been there. It is probable, 
however, that it was this mistaken identification 
which first caused the tradition that St. Luke was 
an Antiochene by birth, which appears in Eus. EB 
iii. 4, and in many subsequent writers, and which 
is also without foundation. 

2. In Ro 16^^ a certain Lucius is introduced as 
sending greetings with Timothy and others. 
Whether he was the same person as Lucius of 
Gyrene we have no means of judging. 

' A. U Hbadlam. ; 

LUCRE (from Lat. lucrum through Fr, lucrc^ 
gain) had not always the bad sense which belongs 
to it in AV and in modern use. Erasmus, On 
Oec&l (1533), fob 70, says ‘ God is very greatly e to 
be thanked, whose goodness hath tourned the 
malyee and wickedues of other men unto his 
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servanntes, into the incre and encreace of godly- 
nesse.’ In 1 S S® yya, which means gain obtained 
by violent or dishonest means, is rendered * lucre, ^ 
‘ And his sons walked not in his ways, but turned 
aside after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted 
judgment’ (LXX i^eKXimv oiricrd) r^s crvPTeXeias, 
Yiilg. declinaverunt post avarieiam, 'Wjc, 
Mjoweden aside after averyce,’ Cov. ‘enclyiied 
nntocovetousnes,’ Gen. ‘turned aside after lucre’). 
The word is not again used in OT, but occurs five 
times in NT, always qualified by the adj, ‘ filthy,’ 
In 1 Ti 3®*®, Tit V the adj. ala-xpoKepd'^s is tr** 
‘ greedy of filthy lucre ’ (RY after edd. omits from 
UTI 3®) ; in 1 P 5- the adv. alcrxpoKspdus is translated 
‘ for filthy lucre ’ ; and in Tit the phrase aiarxpoO 
K€pdovs %dpty is rendered ‘for filthy lucre’s sake.’ 
All these expressions we owe to Tindale. Except 
in language coloured by biblical recollection the 
word is no longer used. Bacon {Essays, ‘ Of 
Superstition,’ Gold. Treas. ed. p. 69) shows the 
ordinary use in his day : ‘The Strategems of 
Prelates for their oAvne Ambition and Lucre,’ 
Shaks. uses the word twice (/ Hmry VL Y, iv* 
141, Cymh. lY. ii. 324), both in the same sense. 

J. Hastings. 

LUD, LUDIM (^^*?, plur. DniV, Ao^8, Aovdiei/ji,, 
L%id, Ludim ). — In Gn 10^^ Lnd appears as fourth 
‘ son ’ of Shem, in Gn 10^® we are told that Mizraim 
‘ begat ’ Ludim. Here two very different races are 
indicated, a Semitic Lud and an Egyptian Ludim. 
Both names are, ho-wever, used by the prophets in 
such a way as to prevent any distinction between 
the words Lud and Ludim. In 1 Ch 1^^ and the 
statements of Genesis are simply repeated. In 
Is 66^® Lud is named with Tarshish, Pul (which is 

f enerally considered to be an error for Put, Le. 

but), as among the far-off nations. In Jer 46^ the 
Ludim are mentioned with Cush and Phut as 
auxiliaries of Egypt. In Ezk Lud appears 
with Persia and Phut as soldiers of Tyre ; and in 
30® Lud occurs with Cush, Phut, and others as 
allies of Egypt, 

The many difficulties that arise from these 
references are due to two causes — the difficulty of 
recognizing the people referred to, and doubts as 
to the integrity of the text. Since the time of 
Josephus {Ant. i. vi. 4) a prevailing opinion has 
been that the Semitic Lud denotes the Lydians of 
Asia Minor ; and would then correspond with their 
mythical ancestor Lydus, mentioned by Herodotus, 
L 7. Herodotus {l.c.) also describes their first king 
Agron as a descendant of Ninus and Belos, which 
may be taken to imply an Assyrian (or Babylonian?) 
origin. To support this opinion, the many affinities 
of Lydian worship with Syrian, and the marked 
similarity of their art to Assyiian types, have been 
pressed. Against the Semitic origin of the Lydians 
IS the evidence of the remains of their language 
embodied in place names and preserved in native 
personal names. It is not too much to say that in 
the earliest times of which we have evidence Lydia 
was not Semitic, but peopled by a race that every- 
where preceded the Greeks and spread wide into 
Europe. Lydia admitted several successive over- 
lying strata of population, Greeks and Persians, 
not to mention Kimmerians and Scythians. These 
were not Semitic. It is difficult to see in what 
sense the classical Lydia was ever Semitic. That 
Josephus meant that country seems certon, not 
only from his own words, but from the fact that 
Lydia was known by name to the Jews (1 Mac 8®). 
To the author of Gn 10-^ Lud may not, however, 
have meant Lydia at all, but some more southerly 
folk. The direction of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the sons of Shem runs from S.E. to N.W., 
then apparently W. and no farther S. than Aram. 
Stress cannot he laid on this till we are sure which 
way Arphaxad lay from Asshur. But as the genius 


of Winckier has compelled us to admit the Syrian 
land of Musri in passages where ^Egypt had always 
been seen before (see Expos. Times, vii. p. 405 f.), 
and as even Cush may be the land Kusu ■ in the 
same horse- producing Cilician direction, so it may 
be that cuneiform evidence will yet locate a Lud 
in some North Syrian land. To the early Greelp 
Lydia wms unknown by that name, they caHed it 
Mceonia ; its later name does not appear till the 
7th cent. B.C. 'What if the founder of the Lydian 
name were, after all, a Semitic Lydus bringing with 
him Assyrian culture? lie need not have made 
Lydia Semitic, but he might have left a Semitic 
Lud behind him. When Gyges, king of Lydia 
(about B.C. 660), sent an embassy to Assurbanipal, 
king of Assyria, to seek alliance against the 
Kimmerians, it is stated that the Lydian tongue 
was not understood by the king’s interpreters, and 
that only with difficulty was an interpreter found 
(G. Smith’s Assurbanipal, p. 79). This seems 
decisive against Lydian being then a Semitic 
tongue. We are further told that the name 
Lu-ud-di had not been know before in Assyria 
{KIB ii. p, 172). Whether this means that no 
intercourse had ever taken place between the 
countries is open to question ; perhaps it only 
means that the name was fresh. The mere absence 
of any Assyrian mention of a Semitic Lud may be 
pressed too far. 

On the other hand, the theory of a widespread 
Semitic nation, Lud, including (according^ to 
Knobel) Amalek, the Amorites, the Philistines, 
the Egyptian Ludim, and the Lydians of Asia 
Minor, seems out of the question. 

If it is difficult as yet to locate a Semilis Lud, 
the Egyptian Ludim are quite as difficult to locate. 
No satisiactoiy identification from native Egyjitian 
sources has yet been given. The or Uitu, 
suggested by some, appear not to be a nation at ail ; 
the word even is now read Rom&t (see Dillm. on 
Gn 10^®h H has been suggested to read Lyhians,* 
which is simply cutting the knot. Movers would 
identify with the great Berber tribe of theLewA^ta, 
inhabiting the shores of the Syrtes; but these 
people do not appear in history till the 6tli cent, a.d* 

According to the direction of the geographical 
distribution of Mizraim’s offspring, perhaps we 
should find them W. of Phut, and so somewhere 
S. or even W. of the Syrtes. This can hardly he 
separated from the localization of Phut near Egypt. 

When we turn to the prophetical passages, we 
find some marked characteristics. The Ludim are 
warriors and bowmen. Nowhere in antiquity do 
we find the Lydians famous as warriors or bow- 
men. This, however, is not of much weight against 
the fact that the Carians and lonians were mer- 
cenaries of Egypt from the time of Psammeticinis i. 
(B.C. 663-610). The biblical Ludim may covei 
these. Winclder has pointed out that in an inscrip- 
tion of the 37 til year of Nebuchadnezzar, a frag- 
mentaxy account of his wars with Amasis, king of 
Egypt, we have mention of the people Fut-Iaman. 
As (lonians) is the regular Assyrian term 

for Greeks, we are forced to conclude that Put, the 
biblical Phut, %vas, if not exactly Greek in race and 
language, at least indistinguishable from them .for 
polities purposes in Egypt. The prophets may 
have had better knowledge of the racial affinities 
of these Egyptian mercenaries, and kept the term 
Fhut for one, Ludim for another. 

The versions, whether influenced by Josephus 
aud Herodotus or independently preserving a 
historical tradition, frequently render Ludim by 
Lydians. The various commentators on the books 
of the OT resort to all kinds of devices to bring 
the text into accord with the facts known to them. 

* For instance, by Stade {Javan, 5 1), who proposes to read 
in Gn lO^s and Jer 469 C’??*? (Libyans) lor 
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Many of these difficulties will doubtless disappear, 
with greater knowledge of the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt and Syria. They cannot be discussed 
here. See also art. Lydia. 

LiTBRATtrEE.— Dillmanii and Holzinger on Genesis; Cheyne 
on Isaiah ; Kretsclimer, Eifdeitung in die Geschiehte der 
Griechisdhen Spraehe, p. 284 f. (for Lydian race, Buresch, Aus 
Lydien^ must also be taken into account) ; Winclder, Altorimtah 
ische Forsahungen^ series i. p. 613 ; Frd. Deiitsscb, Paradies, 
267 , 310; Scbrader, KAT^ 114 [COT ii. 98 if.]; Movers, 
Phonizierj ii. 1 , 377 ff.; Ebers, jEgypten u. die Bucher 3Iose% 

i C. H, W. Johns. 

LGBITH Is 15®, ninkj nhup Jer 48® 

IKetMbkJ ; LXX in Is AovelB, in Jer B AXc6'd, A 
®AXac6^).— A place which practically is only once 
mentioned in OT. It occurs, as ‘the ascent 
of or ‘to Luhith,’ in Is 15® and in the corre- 
sponding section of Jer (48 [LXX 31]®). The 
refugees from ruined Moab are there represented 
as fleeing to Zoar, by the ascent of L. and in the 
way of Horonaim, names which may be selected as 
local asylum sanctuaries where fugitives would be 
secure, or as merely different roads for escape out 
of the wasted country. The ‘ascent’ may then 
mean either the hill on which the sanctuary stood 
(cf, D'J:i‘'in ni?j;;p = mount of olives, 2S 15®®), or the 
pass which led to safety (cf. n^j 2 ^i?=the 

scorpion ascent, Nu 34^). 

The derivation of the name must at present 
remain uncertain. Gesenius (Thes.) translates it 
‘made of boards, Le. probably having houses made 
of hoards ’ ; but this derivation ignores the fact 
that Luhith must he a more or less exact trans- 
literation into Heb. of an originally Moabite word. 
In that connexion the variation between Is and 
Jer (Xe#M6A) is noteworthy. 

Eusebius still knew a village which bore the 
name. The Ommasticon {s,v. Luith, Aovld) sta^s i 
‘there is to-day a village between Areopolis {i.e, 
Kahbath-moab) and Eoar which is named Luitha.’ 
See, further, Rabbah and ZOAE. 

A 0 XV ELOH* 

LUKE, THE EYAHGELIST.— The name Aouks 
does not seem to occur before the time of the NT 
(2ahn, EM, ii. 336). As a Greek name, it is 
found without any variation in spelling, unless 
AovKovds (Eus. SE iv. 2) is to be regarded as such. 
It is, no doubt, a contracted form of Lucanus, a 
Latin name which occurs frequently in inscriptions 
(Lightfoot on Col 4^*), and is found in one Vulgate 
MS at the head of St. Luke’s Gospel (as well as in 
bf g- i), the other MSS quoted by Wordsworth and 
White giving only a Latinized form of the Greek 
name, ‘ secundum Lucan or Lucam,^ The identifi- 
cation of the name with Ao^kios or Aoi/Kem (Ac 13^, 
Ro 16®^) is not philologically impossible, but is un- 
likely. As to person^ see Lucius and below. 

A person of this name is mentioned three times 
in the NT, viz. Col 4^^ 2 Ti 4^^, Philem From 
these passages we infer that he was with St. Paul 
at Rome when these Epistles were written, and 
was alone with him at the date of the latest. In 
the first passage he is spoken of as 6 larpbs h 
dyaTTTjrbs,*^ and as he sends a greeting to the 
Colossians, he must have been known to that 
Church. He is, in this passage, distinguished 
from ol Byres in mpiropps (Col 4^^), and so was a 
Gentile by birth. This makes the identification 
with AoTLjum of Ro 16®^ (see Orig, ad, loc,) impos- 
sible, — for the latter was a kinsman of St. Paul,— 
and disproves the view of Tiele and others that St. 
Luke was a Jew. Jerome {Qucesi, in Gen,) refers 
to a tradition that he was a proselyte (and as such 
ignorant of Hebrew), but it is more probable that 
he became a Christian without becoming a Jew, 
and the Western reading of Ac 11®® (D) would 
require that his conversion to Christianity took 
* See next art. under * Style.* 
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place before St. Paul met him (but cf. Text, c, Mare, 
iv. 2). In the other passage, Philem St. Luke 
sends greeting to Philemon, and is spoken of as one 
of St. Paul’s avvepyoL W© know then that he was 
mth St. Paul in both his imprisonments at Rome, 
but, from our finding no mention of him in Ph, 
Lightfoot {Phil, p. 35) argues that he was not 
there continuously. If we may assume (see ACTS 
for the arguments to justify this assumption), that 
St, Luke was the writer of the Acts, and refers to 
himself in the ‘ we-sections,’ then we may note the 
connexion with Antioch in Syria, ^ implied by the 
XX^estem reading of Ac' 11®®, mentioned by Eus. 
{HE iii. 4) and others, but perhaps based on a 
.simposed identification with Lucius of Ac 13^ 
(Xvetstem, Bengel). More certain is the inference 
that he joined St. Paul at Troas (Ac 16^®) about the 
year 50 A.D. (see Cheonology of NT, voL i. 

L 422), and was with him until his arrival at 
me about A.D. 59, except during the period 
which elapsed betw^een St. Paul’s departure from 
Philippi on the Second Missionary Journey (17^), 
and his arrival a^ain there on the Third (Ac 20®), 
If we may anticipate here the proofs (given in 
next art.) that St. Luke was the writer of the 
third Gospel, then, from the preface to that book, 
we may add that he did not belong to those who 
could claim to he oi dpxv^ cLlyrhirrat., The refer- 
ences to St. Luke in NT may be completed by a 
mention of the tradition, first found in Orig. 
{Hem, i, in Luc,), that he is the ‘brother whose 
praise is in the Churches ’ (2 Co 8^®), sent by St. 
Paul with Titus to carry the letter. He is also 
mentioned in the subscription to that Epistle as 
one of the bearers, t 

When we pass outside the NT we find a number 
of assertions made about him, some of which are 
contradicted by the statements already noticed in 
the NT. Thus the late tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (Epiphanius), or the unnamed com- 
panion of Cieophas, mentioned in Lk 24^®®^* (The- 
opliyl. 5 Gr, Menol. Bta,), are both untenable in 
face of Lk 1®. The tradition that he was a painter 
is also late, though not so late as it used to be 
thought. J XVhat its origin -was we cannot say. 
It is first mentioned by Theodore the Reader, 
whose date may he assigned to the 6th century. 
Zahn suggests {Einl, ii. 337) that the tradition 
maybe due to a misinterpretation placed on the 
word KadiffTopeiv in Theodore’s statement^ as to 
dKbva r^s OeordKOV, 6 dirbaroXos AovkcLs kuBl- 
(rrbpgffep, A much earlier authority — ^the Proefatio 
Lum, given in Wordsworth’s Vulgate, p. 269, and 
ascribed by Harnack {Chronologie, p. 653) to the 
3rd cent, at latest— gives us many additional facts 
about St. Luke : ‘ Luke, by nation a Sjrrian of 
Antioch, a disciple of the apostles, and afterwards 
a follower of St. Paul, served his Master blame- 
lessly till his confession. For having neither wife 
; nor children he died in Bithynia at the age of 
i seventy-four, filled with the Holy Ghost.’ To 
I Eusebius {HE iii. 4) we are indebted for some facts, 
and he has been followed by Jerome {de Fir, 
IllustT, 7). Probably, though not certainly, Euse- 
bius’ words — rh piy yiiros dfv r(av aV’ ^Avrt,oxdas — 
imply that St. Luke came himself from Antioch,§ 
though some scholars regard this belief as resting 
on nothing more substantial than the identification 
of St. Luke with Aobuosoi Ac 13^ mentioned above. 
His special sphere of work is said to have been 

* Not Antioch in Pisidia, as EendaE argues on the ground of 

the cSfewi" in Ac 1423, 

t jW the various forms of the tradition connecting him with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, see Hebrews in vol. ii. p. a38». 

t Plummer, pp. X3d, xxii. 

§Bamsay<8f«. BavZtM Ttm, SOOffi., 389f.) regards St. Luke 
as a Macedonian, who * belonged to a family that had a con- 
nexion with Antioch,’ and thinlss Eusebius’ phrase was intended 
to preclude the belief that St. Luke himself belonged to Antioch 
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Acliala, but {Const. Apost. vii. 46) another tradi- 
tion connects him witii Alexandria, where he is 
said to have consecrated the second bishop. In 
Achaia or in Bithynia (Mom. Martijr.., etc.) he 
died. As to the mode of his death there are two 
traditions, one of which {Menol. Basil.) says that 
he died a peaceful death, the other (Greg. Naz., 
ap. Migne, Bat. Gr. xxxv. 589) that he was mar- 
tyred under Doinitiaii. His bones are said to have 
been carried from Achaia to Constantinople, and 
buried there in the tw^eiitieth year of Constantins. 

LiTEii^vTirEK.— Ill addition to the patristic references given 
fihove, see Zahn, Ei-nleitunQ in das N'T, ii. SSSif. ; Plummer, 
1 \rin meutanjon St. Luke ; jSTiiles, Calend. Uir. Eeeles . ; Earing 
Lii)es of the Saiiiis\ Acta SanMonmi. 

Ll.LM.BEBB. 

GOSPEL OF.— 

1. Authorsliip and Ganonicity. 

2. Date and Place of Writing. 

3. Transmission of the Text. 

4. Sources used. 

5. St. Luke and St. Paul. 

6. St, Luke and Joseplius. 

7. St. Luke and Marcion. 

8. St. Luke’s Style. 

9. St. Luke’s Preface. 

10. Purpose and Arrangement of the Gospel. 

11, General Characteristics of the Gospel. 

1, Authorship and Ganonicity.— ( a) Author- 
The proof that St. Luke was the writer of 
the Third Gospel depends partly on internal, partly 
on external, evidence. 

The internal evidence consists in the connexion 
between the Gospel and the Acts which is seen in 
the style, and also in the common dedication of 
the two hooks to Theophilus, and the reference in 
Ac U to a ‘former treatise,’ ivhich was no doubt 
the Gospel. It is here assumed (see Acts for the 
arguments to support this view) that St. Luke was 
the writer of the Acts, and on this assumption it 
is impossible not to accept the Lucan authorship 
of the third Gospel. The argument from style 
(see helow) is quite conclusive. Again, there are 
many points of connexion between the Gospel and 
Acts other than those of style, as, for instance, the 
reference to the Holy Spirit as ‘ the promise of the 
Father ’ (Ac ; cf . Lk 24^'^) , the idea of apostolic 
‘ witness ’ (Lk 24"^®, Ao passim) the common expla- 
nation of Simon as 6 in Lk and Ac V% 

but not in the other lists. 

The external evidence* is to be found in the 
references wdiich mention St. Luke by name as the 
writer of one of the four Gospels. It is well known 
that the earliest allusions to the Gospels do not 
give the names of the writers, but so soon as this 
mode of reference begins we find St. Luke’s name 
connected with one of the Gospels. The earliest 
of these is in the Muratoriau Fragment, which 
opens with the words tertio evangelii librum secun- 
dum Lucan Lucas . . . conscripsiL Ireneeus re- 
peatedly refers to St. Luke by name, the strongest 
passage being perhaps Rcer. in. xiv. 3, where he 
mentions multa qttm inveniri possunt a solo Luca 
dicta esse, qtdbus et Marcion et Valentinus utuntur, 
and earlier in the same section a rejection of St. 
Luke is spoken of as tantamount to a rejection of 
‘ the Gospel of which he claims to he a disciple.’ 
In very many other passages Iren sens definitely 
quotes St. Luke {e.g. 3i 3^2 etc.), and nowhere 
is his authorship called in question. Another 
passage which gives unquestionable support to St. 
Luke’s authorship is to be found in Tert. c. Marc, 
iv. 2 — cf. lb. iv. 5, id evangelium quod Lucm 
refertur penes nos. So^Clem, Alex. (Strom, i. 21) 
quotes the Gospel often as by St. Luke. 

It is unnecessary to multiply the evidence of 

* The title Kara LovKav cannot bo taken to prove much, 
though the forms oata Lucam, etc., in MSS of the old Latin, in 
Cyprian, and elsewhere, show that the Oreek MSS on which they 
were based had the titles in 2nd or 3rd cent. (Zahn, Mnl il,178); 
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later authcrities, for the passages quoted show 
that writer«j of a comparatively early date and 
coming from all parts of the Christian Church 
unhesitatingly ascribe the authorship of one of the 
Gospels to St. Luke. ‘ It is inaiiifest that in all 
parts of the Ciiristian world the third Gospel . . . 
was universally believed to be the work of St. 
Luke. Ko one speaks doubtfully on this point’ 
(Plummer, St. Luke, p. 16). 

(b) CanonicUy. — Though the references wdiieh 
connect Luke by name with the Gospel are, from 
the nature of the case, comparatively late, those 
w^hich prove its use as an authoritative writing carry 
us back very much further. We find, it is true, 
no certain trace of its use in the Apostolic Fathers. 
‘ We must be content to leave it doubtful wliether 
Clement of Rome knew our Gospel according to 
Luke, and the same must be said of Polycarp and 
of Ignatius’ (Plummer, Le. p. xxv) ; but when we 
come on to Justin Martyr and to Tatian, tlie 
evidence of a use of this Gospel is abundant and 
unquestionable. Justin refers to a number of 
details which are found only in this Gospel : thus 
he mentions particulars given only in Lk 1. 2, such 
as the message of Gabriel (U^) and the journey to 
Bethlehem in consequence of the enrolment ; he 
also alludes to other incidents from later chapters, 
such as our Lord’s being sent to Herod (23''), or the 
last word from the Cross (23^®), or the explanation 
of the Scriptures to the disciples on the way to 
Eminaus (24^^). The use of St. Luke’s Gospel by 
Tatian, who was a scholar of Justin, is equally 
cleax from the Diatessaron, the second section of 
which (as given by Hemphill) contains Lk 

These writers sufficiently prove the use of the 
Gospel within the Church, but peril ax)s more 
striking testimony is to be found in the fact of its 
use by those outside the Church. Thus it formed 
the basis of the narrative which Marcion drew up 
(see below), it was used by the Valentinians in 
their system of chronology (Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, p. 57), and was the subject of a commentary 
by Heracleon (Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 9). 

It was then, from the first, fully recognized and 
used in the Church, and is omitted in no lists of 
the canonical books. 

Its position in the Afew Testament Canon among 
the Gospels varies. It must be remembered that 
the order in which the books succeed each other 
would not tend to be fixed until the Codex began 
to take the place of the Roll, that is, in the begin- 
ning of the 3rd century, Origen (ap. Eus. HE 
vi. 26) mentions as traditional that order with 
which we are familiar, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, and this order is found in most of our 
authorities, beginning with the Muratori Canon. 
After this the order most frequently found is the 
so-called Western order, Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark, The object of this — ^wliich is met with 
in 1), many MSS of the Old Latin, the Gothic 
version, and. elsewhere— was, no doubt, to bring 
together the two apostles and place them first, and 
afterwards the ‘apostolic men.’ The Curetonian 
Syriac puts St. Luke’s Gospel last, k and X (a 
Munich MS of the 9th cent.) have the order John, 
Luke, Mark, Matthew, while in two cursives the 
order is John, Luke, Matthew, The order in 
which the Gospels come in the MSS may have 
been affected, moreover, by their supposed chrono- 
logical order, or by the symbols assigned to them. 
We may perhaps notice here Blass’s view (Philol. 
of the Gosp. p, 77) that there is evidence in tlie 
spelling adopted by I) of ‘ a time when there was a 
closer connexion between Luke’s first and second 
parts than between Luke’s Gospel and the other 
Gospels.’ 

2.^ Date and Place op Writing.— ( a) Date .--* 
Various dates have been assigned to the Gospel, 
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ranging from xi.B. 56-60 (Blass, Philol. of Gospels, 
pp. 53, 54) to some date after AJ). 130. The main 
argument in favour of the latest date, which was 
that accepted by Baur, Zeller, and others, was 
the supposed dependence of the Gospel on that 
of Marcioii; but this argument has been proved 
to be valueless by the almost universal agTeement 
of critics that Marcioii is really dependent on St. 
Luke, A comparatively late date for the Gospel 
has also been urged on the ground of a similar 
dependence on Josephus. This, if proved, would 
make the date about a.d. 100; but here, again, 
the hypothesis must be regarded as unproven. 
Nor can anj^ definite and certain conclusion be 
reached by comparing St. Luke’s Gosjiel with those 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, for the dates of 
these two books are uncertain. It is true we 
have a tradition which Clement of Alexandria 
■ received from ol dv^imdep ir peer ^i/re pot (Eus. HE vi. 
14) that the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
— rd ireptexovTa rds yepeaXoytas — were the first 
written. The statement of Irenseus (iii 1. 1) need 
not be taken as giving the chronological order of 
the Gospels (as Zahn, Mnl. ii. 181), for the eireira, 
on which Zahn lays stress to prove this, only 
implies that St. John’s Gospel was written later 
than the other three, and though dates are by 
him assigned to St. Matthew and St. Mark, none 
is given for St. Luke. External evidence of any 
value as to the relative dates of the three Synoptic 
Gospels is therefore not forthcoming; nor does a 
comparison of them show very clear results, as 
will be seen below. 

The first definite piece of evidence to be con- 
sidered is that afforded by Ac U, where reference 
is made to a Trpwros \6yos, which, on the assumption 
that the Acts and the Gospel were both St. Luke’s 
writings, is the Gospel, the date of which we are 
discussing. The Gospel is therefore prior to the 
Acts, but the date of the latter book cannot be 
regarded as fixed; and the question is further 
complicated, if we attach any weight to Blass’s 
view that there were two separate editions of the 
Gospel and the Acts. In any case the date of 
the Gospel must depend on that of the Acts, and 
from a careful comparison of the style of these 
two books Sir John Hawkins (Horce St/nopticoe, pp. 
143-146) draws the conclusion that ‘ a considerable 
time must have elapsed between the writing of 
the two books,’ and that there is ‘some internal 
evidence in favour of placing the Gospel at a con- 
siderably earlier date than Acts.’ 

Another class of arguments is concerned with 
data afforded by the Gospel itself. (1) Ramsay (8l 
P aul the Traveller, p. 387) argues that St. Luke’s 
dating of Tiberius’ reign in 3^ requires us to 
reckon it from the time when he was associated 
by Augustus in the empire. Such a method of 
reckoning, he imi^lies, is so unusual, that ‘there 
can be hardly any other reason ’ for it ‘ than that 
the calculation was made under an emperor whose 
years were reckoned from his association as col- 
league.’ This was the case with Titus, who began 
to reign in association with his father in A.D. 71, 
and therefore Ramsay dates the writing of St. 
Luke’s Gospel about that time, the ‘finishing 
touches’ being given while Titus was reigning as 
sole emperor, A.D. 79-81. This argument, as the 
writer allows, ‘taken by itself would be insuffi- 
cient. ’ 

(2) The preface to the Gospel (l^-^) states that 
there had been ‘ many ’ previous attempts to draw 
up a narrative of our Lord’s life, and this requires 
us to assume the lapse of some time after our 
Lord’s death. The length of the interval will 
depend on whether St. Luke’s words are taken 
to imply written narratives. ‘ The process de- 
scribed in the preface implies a longer period than 


would fall within the year A,D. 63: it is probable 
that the common basis of our three Synoptic 
Gospels was not committed to writing so early ’ 
(Sanday, Inspiration, p. 278). 

(3) It is argued that we find in St. Luke’s Gospel 
language so definite and precise in regard to the 
circumstances of the destruction of Jerusalem, as 
to suggest to us to date the writing of the Gospel 
after that event. The three chief passages ad- 
duced are 19^3- 21“® 21“^. The first of these 
passages occurs in the account of our Lord’s 
triumphal entry, on His first coming in sight of 
the city of Jerusalem. The \vords are '/j^ova-LP 

TpiipoLL iiri <xe, Kal 'n'apefi^aXovcnp oi ix^pol crou %d/}a/c{i 
croi Kal TrepiKVKXdxTovcrlp ere, Kal avvi^overtv are 'irdpTodep 
Kal €oa(pLodcrip cre Kal ra rifcpa trov ip croi. dvd" (Sp oi)/c 
typm TOP Kaipop rijs iiTKTKOTrrjs <rov. Here the con- 
cluding words imply that the whole passage is a 
comment on the verse which precedes, and which 
contains a statement of our Lord’s grief over 
Jerusalem for her failure to forecast the conse- 
quences of her conduct. The wfiiole incident is 
recorded by St. Luke only, which is a sufficient 
explanation as to why the words in question 
should not be found in Mt or Mk, and they form 
an integral part of the incident. Nor is there 
anything suspiciously definite in the words, for 
if our Lord could foretell (Mt 24^, Mk 132, 21®) 

such a destruction of Jerusalem that ‘not one 
stone should be left on another,’ there is nothing 
so precise in the words quoted above — which refer 
to the iDrocess by wliich that destruction was to 
be effected — as to require that St. Luke has in- 
serted these words — and not only these words, but 
the whole incident of which they form a part — 
after the event. In the next passage, 212o, the 
reference made by St. Matthew and St. Mark to 
Dn 927 has been dropped, and, instead of the words 
8rap odv tSrjTe rb ^8iXvyp.a rijs iprjjuubcre^j^s, k.t.X., we 
find the phrase 6rap iB'qre KVKXovpivy\v birb err par 0 - 
rridcop ^IcpovcraXT^/a, k.t.X, The fact of Our having 
here a substitution for words found in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and not, as in the last case, an 
addition, is at first sight more suspicious. But 
one very reasonable view is that St. Luke is giving 
here an explanation of the words quoted from 
Daniel, the exact meaning of which is uncertain 
even now, while they would probably have been 
quite unintelligible to St. Luke’s Gentile readers. 
Some support is to be found for this view in St. 
Luke’s use of the word ip'^pLcaaris at the end of the 
verse, which may be an allusion to the words rb 
§8iXvyfia rijs ipr^pibaews. Another equally possible 
explanation of St. Luke’s divergence from St. 
Matthew and St. Mark here is that he is drawing 
from a different source from that used by the 
other two Gospels, and this is borne out by 
numerous other passages in this chapter, where 
St. Luke’s independence is clear. The suggestion, 
therefore, that the words were inserted after the 
destruction of Jerusalem is only one of three pos- 
sible explanations of the facts, and is not required 
by the words themselves, which, like those in 
19^*^, are not, after all, particularly definite. 
The last passage mentioned above, viz. 212^, is also 
peculiar to St. Luke — Trea’ovprac arbimn paxcLlp-r}? ical 
atxP'(X‘X(ar^Gr6'ifi(rovraL eh rd ^6v7} irdpra, Kal *lepoviTaX7)jx 
Mcrrai Trarovjaipif} bird iBvwv, ov irXijpooBBcrcp Katpol 
i&vtav. But these words only state the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Gentiles, and the further 
thought of a terminus ad quern for the punishment 
of the Jews is found in Ro 1125, an Epistle earlier 
than the earliest date assigned to the Gospel. 

Not one of the passages just examined seems to 
the writer to contain anything incompatible with 
the reference of the Gospel to an early date, and 
all the arguments appear to rest on a very pre- 
carious basis. Another passage (2131-32) has been 
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to imply that, hy leaving out the words 
irl e^pai^ found in the parallel passages of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark,— 6Va^> r5i?re TadTayi.yv6p.eva, 
'yiv^dKere oVi eyyvs icrrcv iirl Bdpais , — St. Luke has 
emphasized a distinction between the fall of Jem- 
saleiii and the end of the world which they have 
not, and is therefore later. The next verse, stat- 
ing that nhis generation shall not pass away till 
alf these things be fulfilled,’ has, on the ^ other 
hand, been used (e.p. by \¥eiss, Introduction to 
the 'HT, ii. 313) as a proof that because it is im- 
plied that the « second coming^ of Christ was still 
expected by the .first generation of Christians,’ 
therefore the words would not have been allowed 
to stand in this foriii after about A.D. 80. 

More weight may perhaps be attached to the 
evidence afforded by the theological terms used 
in this Gospel— as, for example, the expression 
6 Kdpm of our Lord (cf. Uv. PeL)— some of which 
point to a date later than that of St. Matthew or 
St. Mark. Another proof of a similar kind is to 
be found in the points of contact which have been, 
noticed between this Gospel and that of St. John 
(see below, p. 167). 

These arguments, and that based on the lapse 
of time required by the circumstances presupposed 
in the preface, seem to preclude a very early date, 
and there is little or no evidence to require a late 
date. We may accept, perhaps, some date about 
the year 80, that is, the beginning rather than the 
end of the period (A.D. 78-03)^ within which it is 
placed bv Harnack {Ghronologie, p. 246 ff.). 

(h) In regard to the place at which the 

Gospel was written, the data ai’e too vague or 
too late to give a certain conclusion. We have 
seen above (p. 162) that St. Imke’s sphere of 
preaching was associated with Greece, and so 
.Jerome tells us that ‘ in AchaicQ Bmothi(Bqiie (var, 
lec. Eithynise) partihns mlumen condidiV (Vulgate, 
ed. WordvSworth, i. p. 12), and within this district 
Godet selects Corinth. Another tradition con- 
nects St. Luke with Egypt, and accordingly a 
catalogue of NT books ascribed to Ebed Jesu 
(Uth cent.) assigns the writing of the Gospel to 
Alexandria. The address to Theophilus, and the 
•mention of St. Xmke as St. .Paul’s companion at 
■Rome, have led Keini, Holtzrnami, and others to 
place it at Rome, but we have no evidence to 
prove this. Other scholars (as Michaelis, Thiersch, | 
and Blass) have fixed on Ciesarea, others again 
(^.y. Hilgenfelcl) have suggested Asia Minor. 
Many of these xfiaces and also others will be 
found mentioned in the sub.scnptions to the Gospel 
found in MSS of the Greek and of the versions 
(Tischendorf, NT, i. 738). We cannot attempt, 
in the absence of data, to decide finally between 
the many various alternative suggestions just 
mentioned, and may agree with Weiss {Introduce 
tion, Eng. tr. ii. 314) that ‘ all conjectures as to 
the place of composition are quite visionary, and 
have no value whatever.’ 

3. TIIANSMISSION OF THE TEXT.— It is neces- 
sary to devote a separate section to this point, 
because of the questions suggested by the ‘ West- 
ern ’ readings in St. Luke’s Gospel. Blass began 
by basing on the ‘ Western ’ readings in the Acts 
(which see) a theory that they preserve for us 
aaiother and earlier edition than that with which 
we are familiar, and in his Acta Apostolorum 
semindum fonnam quce videtur Bomanam (Leipzig, 
1896) he attempted a reproduction of this. Since 
then he has extended his theory to the Gospel 
(Leipzig, 1897), but with this important difference, 
that while the Western text of the Acts gives 
us the earlier of the two editions, the same 
text of the Gospel is in his opinion the later and 
revised edition. Some explanation is necessary of 
the difference between the characteristics of the 


Western text in the two hooks, for in the Acts 
these consist largely of additions to the ordinary 
text, wdiile in the Gospel they are, for the most 
part, omissions, and Blass’s view (PkiloL of the 
Gospels, pp. 103, 104) is that the second ■ edition 
would in each case be shorter, for the author 
would be naturally ‘disposed to omit many un- 
essential circumstances and details.’ This Is one 
of several ^ a priori arguments,’ as Blass himself 
calls them {l.c. p. 102)', for a theory, wliicli is an 
extension of a view tenable and accepted by many 
in regard to the Acts, but in the Gospel not estab- 
lished by the facts. 

As far as the Acts is concerned, the theory of 
two editions goes back to J. le Clerc (Clericus), 
i,e. to the middle of the 17th cent. Lightfoot 
( Fresh Bevision, p. 29) seems not unfavourable to 
the view that in the Gospel also ‘the evangelist 
may have issued two separate editions.’ It is 
only within the last few years, however, that this 
theory lias seriously challenged the attention of 
textual critics. What, then, are the facts as far 
as the Gospel is concerned? The most striking 
are the series of omissions which we meet with 
chiefly in the later, but also more sparsely in 
the earlier, chapters. In these cases the omissions 
are made by the same authorities for the most 
part, sometimes with the support of a MS or 
version not necessarily ‘ Western.’ As illustra- 
tions of such omissions may be quoted the leaving 
out in 24'^® of the words Kal 'h^yei adroTs 'S>ipi)V'pijpiv, 
in 24'*'^ of the words Kal tovto elTr(hv edet^ev adrois ras 
^ecpas Kal to6s tt^^cp-s, and in 24®^ of the words kuI 
dv€(p6p€To eh Tbv ohpavov. From, other pjn'ts of the 
Gospel we may quote 10^^, where pepLpvas Kal dopv- 
^d^rj Tvepl TToXhd is shortened into Bopv^d^p, and the 
first part of the next verse is omitted, or 12 
where {in the parable of the Rich Eooi) the words 
e'xeiS TToXXa dyadd Keipeva els Itt? jroXkd, dvaTradov, 
(fidye, Trie, edcppalvov, are reduced to Ixeis TroXXa dyaBd, 
dvaTvadov. These passages sufiiciently illustrate 
the nature of the omissions. We find also some 
additions, but they are very few. As an instance 
may be quoted the long addition in regard to the 
man working on the Sabbath day, which we find 
in E after Of course Blass has to give some 
explanation as to why in a second draft these 
omissions or additions were made. Thus, of the 
insertion at 6‘\ he says {l.c. p. 154) that it was 
' probably omitted by St. Luke as likely to give 
offence to Christian or other Jews who would 
form a ‘considerable part’ of the Oriental con- 
gregations. Of the omission of the account of the 
Ascension in 24*"'^ the explanation given is that it 
was (l.c. p. 140) ‘to fit the close of the Gospel 
(Western text) to the beginning of the Acts (West- 
ern text),’ or that it ‘might be not without some 
degree of probability ascribed to some reader of 
Luke who was offended by the repetition in Ac 1 ’ 
(iG. p. 142). These will illustrate the explanations 
by which the position is maintained, and in regard 
to the last it will be noticed that the theory of 
revision by St, Luke is so far modified that it is 
referred to ‘ some reader. ’ 

What are we to say in regard to this theory 
as an explanation of the facts? We may admit 
that this Gospel, as having been addressed firstly 
to an individual, and afterwards to a wider circle, 
may have had a different textual history from the 
others, and we may make all allowance for the 
greater difficulty of establishing the theory in the 
Gospel than in the Acts, because the Western 
text in the Gospel differs almost entirely by its 
omissions, and because the early history of the 
Synoptic text must be obscure. Further, we may 
allow that the term ‘Western non-interpolations’ 
given to these omitted passages by Westcott and 
Hort is not applicable, inasmuch as there is, as 
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a rule, little besides the suggestion of ‘assimila- 
tion’ to show that they are interpolations. And 
yet we must demand further proof before we can 
accept Blass’s view, for the arguments on which it 
rests are inconclusive, 

111 the first place, the distribution of the pheno- 
mena is at once too wide and too narrow. Similar 
omissions are found in the same group of authori- 
ties, or in some members of the group, in the other 
Gospels, and elsewhere in the NT, We might 
quote, for example, the omission of all reference 
to the Pharisees in Mk and other similar 
instances, but two illustrations ifrom Mt 19^ and 
192 ^ will serve to show not only that the omissions 
are widely distributed, but also that they are 
capable of being explained by a divergence in 
the oral tradition. In the first passage, a number 
of Western authorities (here with and other 
Greek MSS) omit the words Kai 6 diroKeXvfjiiprjp 
yapi'if}(ra$ /moix^rai, and in the second many of the 
same authorities (here with B) omit the words 
^ yvvaLKa. The distribution of the instances of 
omission in Western texts is therefore too wide. 
It is also too narrow, for the most important of 
the cases come in the last few chapters of the 
Gospel, and are sufficiently explained by ‘the 
natural variations between the reports given by 
two different hearers of a story orally delivered 
in the presence of both’ (Salmon, Text. Criticism, 
p. 148). 

Again, it may reasonably be objected that ‘ if 
there had been a definite Western written text 
we should have been able to reproduce it in a 
way we cannot now ’ (Salmon, iJ.c. p. 148). There 
is certainly very early support for many of the 
readings, so that we may w'ell believe that many 
of them ‘ express the form in which the Gospel 
was read in the Church of Eome in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times,’ yet still the ■ distribution of 
the support cannot be regarded as indicating two 
editi ns, one Eastern and one Western, and to 
meet this difficulty Blass has to fall back upon 
the position that in none of our authorities have 
we ‘ the Western text while still in its pure form.’ 
Blass, indeed, states that ‘besides conflations with 
the other Gospels, which began at a very early 
date, conflations [of the Western] with the Oriental 
text must have been more inevitable than in the 
case of the Acts.’ As instances of such ‘confla- 
tion,’ by which we suppose he means corruption 
of the Western text by the Eastern, he would, 
presumably, regard cases where the authorities 
on which he relies are divided, as, for example, 
the insertion of 8€vr€po7rp(hT<{3 ( 6 I), or the word from 
the Cross (233"*^). We cannot deny the very early 
and varied character of the attestation which is 
found for the Western readings, when we meet 
with them in Justin, Tatian, and Marcion. We 
can say that the evidence of these authorities does 
not allow us to rest on their evidence an edition 
such as that of Blass. 

Again, it is urged by Corssen, whose view is 
endorsed by Bousset (Theol. Bundschau, July 
1898), that the language of the Western text, as 
Blass has constructed it, often shows an absence 
of marked characteristics of St, Luke’s style, and 
therefore Is not the work of St. Luke himself, but 
‘ a revision by another hand.’ 

Finally, it has to he urged, if not against the 
theory as a whole, at any rate against Blass’s 
presentation of it, that the selection of one reading 
in preference to another is often very arbitrary, 
and that readings are adopted which have only 
very slight siqDport, or may be shown to be inferior 
to the ordinary text, and less original. Some of 
these are collected by Zahn (Mini. ii. 354 fi.). 

The theory, then, of two editions has beeh; 
rejected by most scholars, even by those who ha-ye 


accepted it in regard to the Acts, and we must say 
that it is at any rate unproved. The phenomena on 
which it rests point at most (Harnack, Ghromlogie, 
p. 700 n.) to a correction of St. Luke’s Gospel, not 
to two editions of it ; they are not peculiar to the 
third Gospel, and, though they often preserve an 
original reading, they are far from representing 
always the best text, and they are sufficiently 
explained by a consideration of the circumstances 
under which the Gospels were first circulated and 
took written shape. 

4. The SouKCES of the Gospel.— The deter- 
mination of the sources used by St. Luke must 
depend partly upon external, partly upon internal, 
evidence. Under the first head fall the assertions 
of the preface, and the statements made by early 
writers as to St Luke’s connexion with St. Paul. 
Both these are dealt with below. Under internal 
evidence will be included arguments based on 
points of style, subject-matter, and arrangement, 
which involve the question of St. Luke’s relation 
to the other Gospels, and bring us face to face 
with the Synoptic problem. This problem, which 
is one of ‘ extraordinary difficulty and complexity ’ 
(Sanday, Inspiration, p. 281), need be discussed 
here only so far as it concerns St. Luke. 

The first point to consider is the amount of 
matter which is peculiar to St. Luke, and this 
may be estimated in different ways.^ 

‘According to one calculation, if the contents of 
the Synoptic Gospels are divided into 172 sections, 
of these 172 Luke has 127, Matthew 114, and Mark 
84: and of these 172 Luke has 48 which are 
peculiar to himself, Matthew has 22, and Mark 
has 5. According to another calculation [that of 
Eeuss], if the total be divided into 124 sections, of 
these Luke has 93, Matthew 78, and Mark 67, and 
of these 124 Luke has 38 peculiar to himself, 
Matthew 17, and Mark 2 ’ (Plummer, St. Luke, 
p. xxxv). — Or we may consider the kind, as well 
as the quantity, of peculiar matter, and then we 
find that of the recorded miracles 6 are peculiar to 
St. Luke, 3 to St. Matthew, and 2 to St. Mark ; 
while of the parables, 18 are peculiar to St. Luke, 
10 to St. Matthew, and 1 to St. Mark. Or we 
may take the more mechanical method of reckon- 
ing hy the number of verses, and we find that St. 
Matthew (EV) has 1068 verses, of which 337 are 
not found in St. Mark or St. Luke ; St. Mark (EY) 
has 674, of which 60 are peculiar to this Gospel j 
while St. Luke (EY) has 1149, of which 612 are 
only found there. These figures show roughly the 
state of the case, and we may say that the peculiar 
matter in St. Luke is rather more than half of the 
whole Gospel. The following is a list of the 
more important longer sections found only in St. 
Luke : — 

§10-14 the cfuestioiis asked of John the Baptist by * the multi- 
tudes/ ‘ publicans/ and soldiers. 

§28-38 the genealogy of our Lord. 

416-30 at Nazareth in the synagogue [this may he the narrative 
of Mt and Mk but is quite independent] . 

51-u the miraculous draught of fishes, and call of the disci- 
ples. 

024-26 the denunciations on the rich, and on those 'well spoken 

Vofi; ■■■ 

711-ir the raising of the widow’s son at Nain. 

fae-so the anointing by the sinner, and parable of the Two 
Debtors. 

31-e the attendant women, the wife of Chuza 

951-56 the rejection at the Samaritan village. 

961. 62 a would-be follower, 

10^ the mission of the Seventy [our Lord’s address has much 
in common with the address to the Twelve, Mt 

, Mk e?®*]. 

the return of the Seventy— Satan fallen from heaven, 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 

* See, e.o., Westcott, Introdwtion to Study of GospeU^ 
p. 191 ffv ; Plummer, 8 t Luke, p. xxxv fp. ; Eeuss, Eiet qf Scr., 
'Eng. tr. p, 176 ff. ; Hawkins, Eorce SynopUam (from which the 
. calculaflon hy verses is taken). 
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11 •' 5 -^ parable of tlie Importunate Friend. 

1127. 23 the cominout of the woman on our Lord’s teacliin". 

the avaricious brother, leading to the parable of the 
HicliFooI. 

19 , 47 - 50 . 

ia- 1 - the GaHla\ans slain b.y Pilate, the falling of the tower in 
ftiloain. the parable of the Barren Fig-tree, healing of the 
woman with the spirit of infirmity. 

1351-3:5 the message to Herod Antipas. 

1-P-'^'* healing of the man with the dropsy. 

1415-24 parable of the Supper [ef. Mt 22 “]. 

14 , 28-:-53 conditions of discipleship— the man building a tower — 
the king going to war. 

15 S -32 parables of Lost Piece of Silver, and Prodigal bon. 

101-^2 parable of Unjust Steward. 

4314, 15 the Pharisees’ comment, and our Lord s rebuke. 
l(3i£U5i parable of Eich Man and Lazarus. 

177-10 the nature of service—the Healing of the Ten Lepers. 
1728. 29 . 32 i-efcrences to Lot. 

4 S 1-14 the Unrighteous Judge—the Pharisee and the Publican. 
191-10 Zacchiens, 

1911-27 the parable of the Pounds [but ef. Mt the par- 

able of the Talents]. 

4939-44 the Lament over Jerusalem. 

2215 . 27 - 32 . 35-58 at the Last Supper. 

237-12 Jesus sent to Herod. 

2327-31 the daughters of J erusalem, 

2339-43 the penitent thief. 

23 *'! the word from the Cross. 

2413-53 the walk to Emmaiis : the appearance to the Eleven, 
and final instructions ; the Ascension(?). 

Besides these longer sections there are a number 
of shorter passages of varjnng length and import- 
ance, which are peculiar to St. Luke, but are 
embedded in material common to St. Luke and 
one or both of the other Synoptic narratives. 
These amount to about 113 verses out of the 612 
mentioned above as peculiar to St. Luke, and will 
be found collected in Hawkins, Som SynopticGe, 
p, 168 ff. In his ‘tentative and to a large extent 
speculative attempt’ Sir John Hawkins classifies 
these variations as follows :—(!) Cases where Luke 
may have retained while Matthew omits the occa- 
sions of sayings, which they drew from a common 
source, e.g, IV- IS^^- 2 s etc. ; (2) cases where Luke 
may have retained while Matthew, after his 
manner, shortens, e.g, 7^; (3) later insertions 
from other sources, 22^3 . 41 j ( 4 ) independent 
traditions, or variants of traditions, preserved also 
elsewhere, e.g. 12^5-^ [cl Mt 256, Mk 13^4] ; (5) 
additions which may be editorial, bringing out the 
prayerMuess of Jesus, e.g. or the right use of 
wealth, e.g. 665-34, or heightening the eifect of the 
narrative, e.g. 3^® 9^6; '(0) Pauline expressions, 
e.g. 216i; ( 7 ) other various additions, probably 
editorial. 

Pinally,’ we have to mention cases where the 
general agreement of St. Luke with the other 
Synox)tic narratives is clear, but where we find 
changes of expression or of order made by him in 
going over common ground. Such will be in part 
editorial and due to preference for a particular 
word or to the need of explanation, in part due no 
doubt to oral transmission. Special mention must 
also be made of the evidence afforded by ‘doub- 
lets,’ i.e. passages of similar content occurring in 
two different places in the same Gospel, and pos- 
sibly introduced from different ‘sources.’ These 
are carefully examined in Hawkins (J2bn Sgm. 
p. 64 ff.), who sums up the evidence as pointing 
in three directions — ( 1 ) to a use of two sources, 
probably Marcan and Logian ; (2) to a freedom of 
the editors in using their own phraseology ; ( 8 ) to 
divergencies between Matthew and Luke which 
may perhaps imply the use of a special source by 
the* latter. 

Such are the data we have to discuss, and in 
dealing with them in relation to St. Luke’s sources 
two general considerations are clear — (1) that St. 
Luke must have had some source or sources not 
used by St. Matthew and St. Mark, and that, as 
the above references show, not merely for one part 
, of our Lord’s ministry, but affecting the whole 
of it. It is clear also that this source preserved 
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both narrative and teaching : (2) that ‘ both St. 
M'atthew and St. Luke, and especially St. Luke, 
have so “%Yorked over” the sources they employed 
that they frequently represent to us the substance 
rather than the words of the original documents’ 
(Hawkins, l.c. p. 92). This fact obviously increases 
the difficulty of tracing the sources. 

It will only be possible here to state, in a very 
summary way, the relation of St. Luke (a) to St. 
Mark, (b) to St. Matthew, (c) to St. John, and 
then (d) to consider this special source or sources. 

(a) JSt Mark and jSt. Luke are mentioned as at 
Rome together (Col Philem^S cf. 2 Ti 4^1 ), 
and, more over, it is generally agreed that St. Mark’s 
Gospel represents, in the main, the earliest form of 
the Gospel narrative, and may, therefore,^ have 
existed in substance before St. Luke. AVeiss, in 
his Marlcus-Evangelium., established the fact of a 
relationship between them ; and now ‘ it is un- 
necessary to prove anew that Luke used Mark’ 
(Harnack, Chronologies p. 652), for ‘ the use of Mark 
as one of Luke’s sources is a generally-established 
fact of Gospel criticism ’ (Feine, Eine vorcanonische 
Ueberlieferung, etc. p. 4). At the same time, the 
following points require explanation. Things are 
omitted hy St. Matthew and St. Luke which are 
recorded by St. Mark, e.g. Mk 4=^6^’ or 

omitted by St. Luke which are recorded by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, e.g. and we ask, 

why, if St. Mark v/as used by St. Luke, were 
these omitted ? Again, we find instances in which 
St. Matthew and St. Luke agree against St. Mark, 
and frequent cases where St. Mark and St. Luke 
are independent in regard to details, A sufficient 
explanation of these facts would be that St. Luke 
used not St. Mark as we have it, but the source 
which underlies St. Mark, an Ur-3Iarkuss which, 
by additions and alterations made after St. Luke 
used it, became our canonical St. Mark. Weiss, 
however, maintains strongly tha,t it irvas our St. 
Mark which St. Luke used, and Sir J. Hawkins 
explains away the difficulties which have just been 
urged ( 1 ) by showing that many of the omissions 
from St. Mark, which St. Matthew and St. Luke 
make (generally independently), may well have 
been made by them with St. Mark before tliem, 
and that ‘ the results are largely in favour of the 
view that the Petrine source used by the two later 
Synoptists was not an JJr-3IarkiiSs bBt St. Mark’s 
Gospel almost as we have it now’ (l.c. p. 122) ; 
(2) by suggesting that the agreements of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke against" St. Mark, so far 
as they imply a common source, were first made 
in one of these two later Gospels, and then were 
carried across, intentionally or unconsciously, to 
the other, either by scribes or more probably in 
the course of oral transmission (l.c. p. 176). 

( 5 ) 8t. Matthev:) and St. Luke have a great deal 
. in common which is not found in St. ]\iark, and 
of this very much is occupied with our Lord’s dis- 
courses. This general resemblance in material 
not found in St. Mark may be explained on the 
hypothesis of Simons, Holtzmann, IVendt, and 
others, that St. Luke used the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, or by supposing that both used a com- 
mon written source, such as the A 67 ia might have 
been, or a common oral tradition. It is difficult to 
believe that St, Luke had St. Matthew’s Gospel 
before him, when we consider their great independ- 
ence, amounting sometimes to divergence, as in 
regard to ciis. 1 and 2 , and the genealogy, or in 
reference to details of fact as in 24^. ’We may 
accept Weiss’ statement (Introduction to the NL\ 
ii, 294) that ‘Luke’s acquaintance with and use 
of the apostolic source of the first Gospel is just as 
certain as his want of acquaintance with the 
Gospel itself.’ Zalm, indeed, maintains (EinL ii. 
402 ff.) not only that St. Luke did not use St, 
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Matthew, but also that their resemblances in parts 
where they are not both dependent on St. Mark 
are sufficiently explained by the use of a common 
oral tradition*. But such close verbal agreement 
as we find in Mt = Lk 16i3 and Mt 62^ = Lk 1225 
seems to require the use of a common written 
Oreek source (Feine, lx. pp. 10, 11) and not (as 
Besch) different Greek translations of an Aramaic 
original. It is probable that they had collections 
of our Lord’s sayings in several forms and in 
different connexions. The use of some such 
sources will explain on the one hand how it is that 
the peculiarities of St. Luke’s style are most rare 
in reports of discourses common to him and St. 
^^latthew, showing the fidelity with which he has 
reproduced them," while on the other hand it will 
explain the differences both in expression and 
context which exist in the two Gospels. We see 
how it may have been possible for St. Matthew to 
bring together all the sayings, as in the Sermon on 
the Mount, which St. Luke has scattered over 
many parts of his Gospel. We get also on this 
hypothesis an explanation of the ‘doublets,’ and 
see why ‘ the original form is preserved sometimes 
in the first, sometimes in the third Gospel ’ (Weiss), 
while the original context also seems to be kept 
sometimes in St. Luke, sometimes in St. Matthew 
(Weiss, ?.c.p. 292 ff.). 

(c) St. Luke and St. John.— We have already 

noticed (above, p. 164) that St. Luke has more 
points in common with St. John than either St. 
Matthew or St. Mark has, but they are not enough 
to establish any literary relation. Among such 
points of contact may be noted the allusions to a 
ministry in Judma (4^^ ; the Galilean Journey 

before the death of John the Baptist (wh. see), 
implied by the term (4^4), 2255 (== Jn 18^5 

rb de^tSv) ; the visit of Peter to the sepulchre, 2412 
( == Jn 203). Others may be seen by a reference to 
the ninth of the groups marked in the Ammonian 
sections, or in Weiss (he. p. 297 n.) or in Holtz- 
mann (Joh. Emng. p. 6ff.). The result of a com- 
parison does not ‘ establish a literary relation,’ 
but indicates some common points in the oral 
tradition used by both. 

(d) St. Luhe'^s special source or sources. — In face 

of the large amount (see above, p. 165) peculiar to 
St. Luke, we are justified in assuming that St. 
Luke had access to some source or sources not used 
by St. Matthew or St. Mark. Our object here 
must be to try and determine the extent and nature 
of these sources. This w'e might expect to do, 
partly from the style^ partly from the szibject-matter. 
(1) In regard to the first we do not get much help, 
because St. Luke has so worked over the sources ! 
that they are permeated by his own style ; nor do i 
the Hebraisms really help us much, if at all, 
because on one theory (see below, p. 169) they are 
artificially distributed by St. Luke to suit his 
subject-matter, while according to another, and, as 
it seems to the present writer, much truer, view 
they are not due to the sources but are charac- 
teristic of St. Luke’s style, and therefore appear in 
the connecting links between the narratives. It 
is possible that in such summaries of history or 
teaching as we get in 4i^*i^ 4^^ etc., we may find, 
as in Ac, the marks of the beginning or, end of 
documents used. Other expressions, like etrep di 
(424 039 etc.) or iv imlpriTy may point in the 

same direction, but they occur too frequently to be 
safely used in this way. 

(2) The subject-matter has to be considered 
under the two main divisions of narrative and 
conrse. The additions in the narrative begin with 
the first two chapters, and are scattered over the 
whole Gospel. Some of these are sufficiently ex- 
plained by oral tradition, such as the additional 
references which St. Luke makes to Herod (e.^. ,8^, 


99 1331 28"), which it is not fanciful to connect with 
Chuzb. To the same sort of tradition maj^ be due 
the additions which we find in the narratives of 
the Passion and Resurrection {e.g. 2224ft- 2r-4’i 

etc.), or the little differences of detail either by 
way of addition or correction which we find in the 
material which St. Luke has in common with the 
other Gospels (see p. 165). This would explain 
also points of difference in the order in which the 
material is arranged (^e.g. 2233* S4). We nave also, 
finally, to take into account cases where a narra- 
tive is preserved in St. Luke, but in a form quite 
independent of the other Gospels, e.g. those of 4^5^^ 
5iff. 736. 

In regard to the discourses we find very puzzling 
phenomena. A large amount of them is common 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke and not found in St 
Mark. These are no doubt due to some such 
source as the and Sir J. Hawkins (lx. 

pp. 88, 89) in a ‘ tentative Mist ascribes some 72 
passages to this source, apart from the passages 
derived through St. Mark. These amount to some 
186 verses, or about one-sixth of the whole Gospel. 
The special point which requires notice is that more 
than two-thirds of this material appears in quite a 
different connexion in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
There is nothing impossible in the supposition that 
some of this teaching was repeated by our Lord on 
more than one occasion, and so preserved in both 
places. Thus the teaching about anxiety occurs 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 625) and also as a 
corollary to the parable of the Rich Fool (Lk I222). 
The warning against serving two masters occurs 
in the Seimon on the Mount (Mt 624) and also as 
an addition to the parable of the Unjust Steward 
(Lk 1643). a rule, St. Matthew has collected 
together (e.g. ch. 10) what St. Luke has pre- 
served in connexion with separate incidents ; but 
sometimes the reverse has happened, as in the 
passage beginning Lk I222. The ‘doublets’ al- 
ready referred to (see p. 166), which occur chiefly 
in the cUscourses, are another perplexing factor. 
These have been most fully dealt with by Sir J/ 
Hawkins (Lc. pp. 64-92), and his conclusions have 
been already given. 

These differences in regard to the discourses may 
or may not have been due to the use of a special 
source by St. Luke. There can be no doubt as to 
some special source for a large part of the material 
found in the long section from 95i onwards, most 
of which is recorded with only the vaguest refer- 
ences to time and place, and some of which seems 
obviously out of place, e.g. the lament over Jeru- 
salem 1334, while in other places there are marks 
of a grouping which regards the subject dealt with, 
such as prayer or the responsibility of riches. 

The most elaborate attemi^t to reproduce the 
special source used by St. Luke is that of Feine. 
He regards this special source as an enlarged edi- 
tion of the collection of discourses common to St. 
Luke with St. Matthew, To this had been added 
(1) a number of discourses and parables, (2) a series 
of narratives. Following Lipsius, he regards it as 
a Jewish-Christian source, perhaps (l.c. p. 154) 
originating from the Jerusalem community, written 
in Greek, not after A.D. 70, and later than the 
common groundwork of the Synoptic Gospels. 

A summary of the results of this section would 
show that the sources which St. Luke used were 
as follows %— Firstly., he follows, over a large part 
of the narrative, the Gospel of St. Mark, and that 
probably in the form in which we have it, and not 
merely some underlying document. — Secondly, the 
matter common to St. Luke and St, Matthew, not 
found in St. Mark, implies a common written 
souirce, and that requirement is to be satisfied by 
the hypothesis, not of a direct use of St. Matthew 
ij fi*, xx(ke, hut by the supposition that both bwe 
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used some one collection, or more-, of our Lord’s that many leading ideas of St. Paul’s are to be 
discourses. — iJesxdes i/iese, St. Luke seems to have found in St. Luke. Thus both agree in laying 
had access to oral tradition, by which he corrects, stress on the universalitij of the Gospel, on the 
or supplements, the narratives common to him and need of 7r/crrts, on the shown by God to men, 
the others. — Lastly^ he used, especially for chs. 1 and on the importance of the work of the Holy Spiiit. 
2 and the section beginning with some special Thus there are many points of contact between 
written sources, which do not supply much inf or- St. Luke and St. Paul, both in the language they 
raation as to Galilee, and may have been con- use and in the teaching which they emphasize, 
nected in origin with Jerusalem. This would suit Many passages have been set side by side to show 
Peine’s view that the special source of St. Luke the close relation of St. Luke to St. Paul (Itesch, 
is that used in Ac 1-12, and would explain the Aussercanonische Faralleltexte^ p. 121 ; Plummer, 
points of .contact with St. John noticed above, l.c, p. xliv; Weiss, Ic. p. 312) ; from among them 
There is nothing to warrant the view that this the following may be selected., 1 Th 56= Lk 213*, 
source was Ebionitic in character, or prejudiced in 1 Co ll23-26=;Lk 1 Co 15»= Lk 24^*, i Ti = 

favour of any peculiar and one-sided presentation Lk 10^, 1 Co 102‘^=Lk lO^, Eph 6**=Lk 1236. 
of the history and teaching of our Lord. d. ST. LUKE AND JOSEPHUS. — The relation of 

5. St Luke and St. Paul. — The passages St. Luke to Josephus has been discussed in regard 
already quoted (Col 4**, 2 Ti 4ii, Philems*) are to Acts (see voL i. p. 30), and for the Gospel it is 
evidence of a close connexion of St. Luke with equally true that the differences ‘ are only conceiv- 
St. Paul at Pome, and if we add to these the ‘ we- able on the supposition of independence.’ Belser, 
sections’ of Ac, St. Luke will be seen to have in two articles in the Theologische QuartaUchrift 
been with St Paul for long periods together be- for 1895 and 1896, shows that the arguments of 
tween the date of Ac and that of 2 Ti 4P\ To Krenkel (Josephus und Lucas, Leipzig, 1894) to 
describe this intimate relationship many different establish a connexion, are based partly on resem- 
expressions are used by early writers. The biances which prove nothing, such as the use of 
Muratorian Fragment (as emended by Westcott) words like Tropeifecrdat and av^dveiv, partly on ex- 
says : Lucas iste medicm post ascensum Christi cum pressions used certainly by both writers, but in 
exim Faulus quasi ut juris studiosum secundum different senses. The literary points in common 
adsumsisset nomine suo ex opinione conscripsit ; are sufficiently explained in other ways, as, for 
Iren 00 us (Hter. iii. 1) says : 6 dK6\ovdos IlaiJXou to vt instance, by the influence of the on both, 

iKelvov KrfpvcrffSyevop eiayy^XiOPiv ^i^\l(pKaTie€To,md while many of the alleged instances are Hlie 
more generally describes St. Luke (Beer. iii. 10. 1, common material of various Greek writers.’ When 
14. 12) as sectator et discipulus apostolonm, and we pass from the language used to the facts referred 
inseparabilis a Paulo et cooperarius eius in evan- to by the two authors, their connexion is equally 
gelio] Tertuliian (c. Marc, iv. 2) describes St. Paul unproved. Zahn (^Binh ii. 394 ff.) shows this in 
as St. Luke’s illuminator, and (ib, iv. 5) says: regard to their references to the Census. Both 
Luccb digestum Faulo adscribere solenU Jerome writers mention it, but the area which it concerned 
{de Vir. Illustr. § 7) says St. Luke was sectator is limited in Josephus to the territory of Archelaus 
aposioU Fault None of these terms seems to (Afit, xvill. i. 1, ii. 1; .BeJVir. viii. 1), or at most 
imply as close a relationship as that between St. extends to Syria (^Ant. xvii. xhi. 5), and is not, as 
Peter and St. Mark in regard to the writing of in Lk 21-®, an event of world-wide importance, 
the Gospel. They do not support the view men- Again, Josephus seems to know nothing of the 
tioned by Origen (^ap, Eus. ME iii. 4, vi. 26) that official position of Quirinius in Syria, or at most 
the expression ‘according to my Gospel’ (Ro 2*6 only vaguely implies it. ‘No single historical 
1036^ 2 Ti 2®) refers to that of St. Luke, Nor do fact of Luke finds its explanation by means of the 
they lead us to believe that St, Luke derived all hypothesis that he has read Josephus. On the 
or most of his information from St. Paul, for that contrary, he often shows a knowledge clearly 
would be contrary to his own words in his preface, independent of Josephus in regard to historical 
Nor is there any reason, apart from the ‘ strong events of the time, and in regard to persons more 
personal affection and enthusiastic admiration for or less prominent’ (Zahn, Z.c. p. 397). As instances 
Paul’ manifest in Ac, to regard the third Gospel may be quoted the facts mentioned in Lk 8® LJ 
as Pauline, in the sense of its being a polemic 23^2. These, however, only show that, independ- 
in favour of Pauline doctrine, or a ‘ revision of a ently of Josephus, St. Luke had detailed informa- 
hypothetical one-sided Pauline primitive Luke, tion ; they do not disprove a use of Josephus. The 
written with a conciliatory aim’ (Baur, Scholten, arguments dealing with the question are summed 
etc.). On the other hand, it is difficult to main- up by Clemen in his Ckronologie d. Paul. Brief e, 
tain (as Jiingst, SK, 1896, p. 215 ff.) that there are Halle, 1893. We must suppose (with Schiirer) either 
no traces of Pauline influence. The points in that St. Luke did not use Josephus at ail, or that 
which this influence are indicated are firstly in the if he did he forthwith forgot what he had learnt 
actual Greek words and expressions used, secondly from him. As maintaining a connexion between 
in the mode in which the teaching is presented, the two writers may be quoted Holtzmann, Krenkel, 
Thus, in regard to the first point, while the Keim, Hausrath, and others; while their inde- 
vocabularies of the Gospels give 32 words found pendence is upheld by such authorities as Schiirer, 
only in St. Mt and St, Paul, 22 found only in St, Harnack, and Zahn. In the words of the last- 
Mark and St. Paul, and 21 found only in St. John ; named we need not use further argument to 
and St. Paid, we get as many as 101 found only in support the view that ‘ Luke could have followed 
St.^ Luke and St. Paul. Again, of the ‘character- Josephus as an authority neither in historical 
istic words and phrases’ which mark the three Syn- matters nor in his Greek style ’ (l.c. p. 397). 
optists, the proportion common to St. Paul and St, 7. St. Luke and Maeoion.— I t is generally 
Matthew is rather above, and to St. Paul and St. admitted by all scholars at the present day that 
Mark rather below one-half , while nearly two-thirds the Gospel of St. Luke was the foundation of 
are common to St, Luke’s Gospel and St. Paul. These Marcion’s Gospel, and that Marcion’s work was 
details are taken from Hawkins (Lc. p. 164 ff.), but not enlarged so as to become our third Gospel, 
the points of language common to St. Paul and St. , Such was the unanimous opinion of early and Inde- 
Luke have been often collected, and are clearly pendent witnesses. Tims Irenseus (Mmr. i. xxvii, 
and most fully tabulated in Plummer (^Commentary 2) speaks of Marcion as circumcidens id quod est 
on St. Luke, p. liv ff.). In regard to the actual secundum Lucam emngelium, and (ih. iii. xii. 12) 
teaching conveyed in the Gospel, there is evidence , describes Marcion and others as decurtantes secun- 
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dum Lucam emngeUim; Tertiilliaii (c, Marc. i. 
10. 1) speaks of * Marc ion as one qui evangelia 
corrosit. The same is true of Epiphanius. It is 
only in quite recent times, and partly on grounds 
of textual criticism, that it has been maintained, 
as by Baur and Eitschl, that Marcion’s was the 
earlier form ; but subsequent investigations have 
established, beyond a possibility of doubt, that 
the statements of Irenseiis, quoted above, give the 
true state of the case. It is possible to reconstruct, 
almost in its entirety, from the quotations of 
Tertullian and othei's, the form of Marcion’s 
Gospel. This has been done most recently by Zahn 
( Gfeschichte des Kanofis, i. 674 ff., ii. 409 ff.). Omit- 
ting all the first three chapters except the chrono- 
logical data in Marcion begins with 4^^, and, 
except for one or two small omissions, e.g. 
goes on to Then, 1129-32 (the reference to 

Jonah), (ref. to OT history), (the 

massacre of the Galilseans), 1329-35 1511-32 (prodigal 
son), 1831-34 (announcement of the Passion), 
1929-48 (triumphal entry), 209-is (wicked husband- 
men'), 2033^-38 (refs, to OT), 211-^.18.21.22 22i6-is. 28-30. 
35-38. 4&-51 2447-53^ are all omitted. It is to be noticed 
that Marcion’s Gospel differs from that of St. 
Luke almost entirely by omission, and that many 
of the omissions are sufficiently explained by 
Marcioii’s dogmatic views. Such minor changes 
as ‘ all the righteous ’ for ‘ Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and all the prophets’ (13*^®) are also ex- 
plicable in the same way. The omissions amount 
in all to some 309 verses. Another point to notice 
is that St. Luke’s Gospel and Marcion’s agree so 
closely that not only has Marcion preserved almost 
all the sections peculiar to St. Luke, but he has 
kept the same order. In settling the question 
which of the two documents was prior, the ques- 
tion of style is decisive. This has been carefully 
worked out by Sanday (Gospels in the Second 
Century, ch. viii.), and he comes to the conclusion 
that there is a unity of style, both in regard to 
words and syntax, so that ‘ the verified peculiarities 
of St. Luke’s style are found in the portions 
omitted by Marcion in a proportion of more than 
one to each verse’ (Z.c. p. 229). 

But while there can be no doubt that Marcion’s 
work is only an abridgment of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
made with a doctrinal object, the text i^reserved 
in it often contains readings of great interest, 
which cannot be regarded as arbitrary changes, for 
they are supported by other early authorities. 
The assertions of Epiphanius (Hoar, xlii.) and 
Tertullian, that Marcion altered the text of his 
authorities to suit his views, must be qualified by 
the fact that, in many of the instances mentioned, 
Marcion’s reading finds other support, and repre- 
sents (according to Blass) one of the two early 
recensions of St. Luke’s Gospel (see above), though 
not always ‘in its pure form.’ Blass, in his 
edition of St. Luke (see p. xliii ffi) has collected to- 
gether the passages where Marcion departs from D 
and other authorities. On the ground of the read- 
ings they contain, the fragments of Marcion may 
have an importance ; but they throw no suspicion 
on the integrity of St. Luke’s Gospel, from which 
they are extracted. 

8. St. LUKE’S Style.— The verdict of Jerome 
(Migne, FaL Lat. xxiv. 100) in regard to St. Lake’s 
style is sermo comptior est et seculareni redolet 
eloquentiam, and Kenan (Les ^vangiles^ ch. xiii.) 
says of it that St. Luke’s ‘ is the most literary of 
the Gospels.’ The opening verses, 1^-^, arrest our 
attention at once on account of their classical 
character, and offer a strong contrast to the verses 
which follow, which are marked by a number of 
Hebraisms. This combination of characteristics 
is traceable in varying degrees throughout th© 
Gospel, but it seems a little fanciful to, suggest 


that St. Luke ‘has in places allowed his style to 
be Hebraistic because he felt that such a style was 
appropriate to the subject-matter.’ It will be 
necessary to say sometiiing as to St. Luke’s char- 
acteristics of style in regard to vocabulary and 
syntax, and then to notice some points connected 
with the Hebraistic usages. 

(а) An examination of St. Luke’s vocahulary 

shows that he uses a very large number of words 
not found in any other NT waiter. Sir John 
Hawkins^ (Z.c. p. 162 ff.) gives the number of 
words peculiar to the Gospel as 26L which number 
is increased by 471 if we add words used only in 
the Gospel and the Acts. If we further analyze 
the character of these peculiar words, we find that 
not quite three-fourths of them occur in the LXX, 
St. Luke showing himself more familiar with the 
vocabulary of the LXX than St. Matthew or St. 
Mark. Out of the same total of peculiar words 38 
are marked as non-classical, i.e. ‘not occurring in 
Greek writers earlier than the Christian era’ ; the 
proportion of non-classical words is therefore about 
one-seventh, which is the same as that in St. 
Matthew, and very much smaller than that in St. 
Mark. But these figures do not adequately repre- 
sent the classical colouring of St. Luke’s style, 
which may be illustrated in almost every narrative 
which he has in common with St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, by his rejection of a non-classical word or ex- 
pression in favour of one which is classical. Thus, 
to take a few illustrations, KaraKeifxevoL rja-ap (5^9) is 
preferred to the avvavimivTO of Mt 9^9 and Mk 2^^ . 
twice (4®9 827) a more classical expression is adopted 
for St. Mark’s expression EvOpwiroi ip wve'6fxarL 
dKaddprc ^ ; St. Luke avoids (with St. Matthew) the 
unclassical word /cpd/SjSaros (Mk 2^- 5 rrapaXeXvy 

fjLivos is preferred to 7rapaXvTLK6s. Other instances 
will be found in Plummer (Z.c. p. li) or Zahn (Lc. 
ii. 419). A very striking, because obviously un- 
premeditated, illustration of the classical character 
of St. Luke’s vocabulary will be found by examin- 
ing in a concordance the distribution of the use of 
re in the books of the NT. Besides the greater 
purity in choice of words, as compared with those 
used by St. Matthew and St. Mark, another char- 
acteristic of St. Luke’s vocabulary is bis use of 
medical terms. This point has been carefully 
examined by Hobart (The Medical Language of 
St. LuJce, London, 1882), who has made a long list 
of words which in the NT occur chiefly or solely in 
St. Luke, and are also found in Greek medical 
writers. Plummer (l.c. p. Ixiv) points out that a 
very large proportion of these words occur in the 
LXX, and may have come to St. Luke through 
that channel, while he allows a large residmm, 
which, taken together, point to a familiarity with 
medical terms which would be natural in ‘the 
beloved physician.’ As illustrations may be quoted 

(TvpexofMivn 7rvp€T(p peyaXip, 4®® ; npiBavT/js, j ’ecrrn jj 

^dcns.rod algaros, 8"^^ ; KpaLTrdXti-, 21®^. Another point 
in regard to St. Luke’s vocabulary is the amount 
common to him and St. Paul, which has been 
alluded to above (see p. 168). The last character- 
istic which need here be noticed is St, Luke’s 
fondness for compound words, e.g. TTpotrapa^ahetp, 
iTGuripx^crOaL, etc. 

(б) In regard to St. Luke’s sy^itaso, a number of 
usages recur so frequently that they may be 
regarded as characteristic. Thus Trp6s with the 
accusative is preferred to the simple dative after 
verbs of saying. This construction occurs 151 
times in the Gospel and Acts, and 25 times in the 
rest of the NT. Another noteworthy usage is that 
ot ylvop-aL followed by Kai, a finite verb, or an 
infinitive ; these are almost confined to St. Luke, 
in whose writings they are found , more than 50 

, , * Fiummer (^.c. p. lii), following Thayer’s Lexicon, p. T03, 
jglves the number rather diflE’erentiy, 
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times. His use of the optative, a mood com- 
paratively rare in the NT, is also remarkable. In 
regard to conjunctions, his fondness for re, espe- 
cially in Ac, has^ been already noticed ; he shares 
with St. Paul a fondness for the expi^ession KaL 
These may be taken as illustrations of points in 
St. Luke’s syntax. Complete lists will be found 
in Hummer’s Oommew toy, which is particularly 
good and ^ full on the linguistic side, and in the 
work of Sir John Hawkins already quoted, as well 
as in the older books of Gersdorf, Vogel, and 
Holtzmann. 

^ (c) The Hebraisms have attracted especial atten- 
tion in St. Luke because of the purity of his own 
style. Their distribution is not altogether ex- 
plained by saying that St. Luke has preserved 
them as he found them in his sources, for if they 
had offended his ear he would no doubt have 
removed them, with the same freedom which he 
has shown generally in regard to the use of his 
authorities. It is pointed out by Zahn (Z.c. ii. 400) 
that these Hebraistic turns of expression are used 
in the editorial links between the narratives, and 
in these places must be due to St. Luke himself. 
This is especially true of the expression /cal iyevero 
Kai , . . or iyivero 84. This seems to indicate 
that, tlmugh St. Luke, no doubt, did preserve the 
Aramaic expressions of his sources, or may even 
(as in the first two chapters) have directly imitated 
the style of the LXX, yet his Hebraisms are in the 
main to be attributed to the fact that he was 
thoroughly imbued with the style of the LXX, 
and not only (as we have already seen) with its 
vocabulary. Whatever the cause, the number of 
Hebraistic usages is very large in St. Luke, and 
they are scattered over the whole Gospel. Besides 
the uses of 7 iTogai, already mentioned, we may 
notice Ins^ periphrastic use of the participle, his 
tise of l8oij and Kai ldo4t, such genitives as 6 Kpcr^s 
rys oLdiKlas (18^-'), or 6 oIkov6{xo$ rys ddiKlas (16®), and 
circumlocutions by means of words like Trp6cro}Trov^ 
expression Trpb w pocr (ttirov 

9. St. Lxjke’s Preface. — ^T his is so unique in 
character ^ as to claim separate special notice. 
Lagarde, in his Fsalterium iuxta Hebrmos Hier- 
oiiymi., tried to show that St. Luke’s is modelled 
on that of Dioscorides in his Materia Medica. 
There does not seem, however, to be much more 
resemblance than would be natural in two cases 
where the writers were referring to the work of 
their predecessors in the same field, and therefore 
used a number of similar words. The dedication, 
though unique in form, as far as the NT is con- 
cerned, is in itself only an instance, as Zahn tells 
us, of a custom which prevailed widely at that 
time among Greeks and Romans. 

What is of more importance for us is the evidence 
afforded by the preface in regard to the early 
narratives of our Lord’s life, in reference to St. 
Luke s use of his materials, and other similar 
questions. The exact meaning of each of the 
more important words has been closely investigated, 
as wed as the inferences which may be drawn 
from them. This has been done most recently by 
Blass m his Philology of the Gospels, The follow- 
mg points deserve attention; (1) Many had before 
'^ 4*1 attempted to ‘restore from memory’ 
(Blass) a continuous narrative, not necessarily 
written see Liddell and Scott). The word 


in the /cal of v,® St. Luke puts himself on the 
same tooting as these predecessors. (2) These 
accounts were all second-hand, and handed down 
oraUy (so Zahn argues from Trap^docrav), but based 
oil the evidence of those who had been eye-witnesses 
from the beginning (^.e. of our Lord’s public 


ministry) . Are we ]precluded by these words from 
supposing that amongst the SLyyija-eLs of v.^ was 
any apostolic narrative ? (3) St. Luke, inasmuch 

as he had at some earlier date carefully investi- 
gated all the facts to the very beginning (dvo)d€P 
perhaps goes further back than dir dpxv^)r ventures 
to write, and that (4) Kade^rjs, i.e. either a continuous 
narrative in contrast with a number of naiTatives 
of separate events, or a complete account in con- 
trast with accounts marked by omissions. The 
word does not necessarily, or probably, imply an 
order of time. (5) St. Luke’s purpose in writing 
was to supply Theophilus, as yet, perhaps, not a 
Christian, with a convincing account of the things 
in which he had been instructed. 

The exact meaning of almost every word has 
been pressed in one direction or another, and corre- 
spondingly divergent inferences have been made. 

10. PURPOSE AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOS- 
PEL. — ^The primary pwrpose of the Gospel (as well 
as of the Acts) is stated in the preface, namely, 
that Theophilus may have full knowledge in re- 
gard to the truth of the accounts given to him in 
the teaching which had been imparted orally — tva 
iiTLyvips Tvepl wv Karr}X'i)d'r}^ \by(av dcy<f)dXeLap. What 
was intended for a single person was adapted for 
others in similar circumstances, and so St. Luke 
may have sent out the Gospel in a second form (as 
Blass holds), though it has been said above that 
this is unlikely, and not required by llie facts of 
the case, so far as the Gospel is concerned. The 
principle of arrangement 'i& ais50 stated in the 
preface, in the word Kade^w, but the interpretation 
to be put upon the word is doubtful, and has to 
be gathered from the Gospel itself. 

(d) Pterpose.—The point which may be 
regarded as significant of Si Luke’s purpose is the 
way in which The facts are definitely brought into 
connexion with secular history. He alone among 
the NT writers mentions a Roman emperor by 
name (2^ 3^, Ac ll'^® 18‘^)^ and in Ac other Roman 
officials, whose names would fix the dates, to some 
extent at any rate. Another point which would 
help to carry conviction (Zahn, l.c. ii. 375, 391) is 
the relatively large number of personal names, not 
only of prominent actors, but also of those of 
secondary importance (e.g, 2i* ^ 3i-- 7-^® 8® IQi 24i®). 
Again, it is a noteworthy characteristic of St. 
Luke that, while St. Matthew seems to collect our 
Lord’s teaching together, he keeps the sayings in 
what must have been their original setting, and 
emphasizes the circumstances which called them 
forth. This may best be illustrated from the way 
in which the Sermon on the Mount in St. Matthew 
is scattered oyer St, Luke’s Gospel. This greater 
definiteness of circumstance could not fail to im- 
press Theophilus, and from the point of view of 
conviction is more important than definiteness of 
place or time, which St. Luke, in the Gospel, as 
in the Acts, often cannot give. In these ways 
Theophilus would see the work of ‘ the critic who 
has had diligent inquiry made in regard to the 
external facts of the history, and the historian who 
makes every effort to bring his figures out of the 
gloom of vague traditioii into the clear light 
of reality.’ Another point which St. Luke em- 
phasizes is the impression which our Lord’s teach- 
ing and acts made on those who were present ; and 
just as St. John, in order to instil ‘ the belief that 
Jesus was the Christ the Son of God,’ is careful 
to record the impression made by our Lord’s work, 
so St. Luke lays stress on the way in which, our 
Lord’s hearers were alf acted (e.g. *4^® 9^® 19®" 

etc,), where these points are not* mentioned by St. 
Matthew and St. Slark. Again, there can be no 
doubt that St. Luke, all through the Gospel, has 
in mind the points on which a Gentile reader would 
want further information or would feel greater or 
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less interest, or would be more or less impressed, 
and so we meet with explanations, we find teaching 
of special Jewish interest ignored or curtailed, and 
iiietiiods of argument such as appeal to the OT 
dropped. These are all illustrated in the next 
section of this article. 

We see, then, how the expressed purpose of the 
Gospel seems to be carried out as the narrative 
X^roceeds, and we may add that probably St. Luke 
endeavoured to make his work as complete as 
possible, and did not omit facts or sayings as 
irrelevant to his immediate object of convincing 
Theophilus. 

Other ohjects have been assigned to St. Luke 
of a polemical or conciliatoi’y character, but the 
features of the Gospel referred to below show that 
it will be difficult to make a completely consistent 
theory on these hypotheses. 

(b) In considering St. Luke’s m'rangement of his 
Gospel, we may suppose him to have followed in 
the main the sources which he used, unless he had 
any occasion to think these were incorrect, or 
unless his special purpose required him to deviate 
from them for the sake of clearness. And so we 
find that over large stretches of the narrative the 
order of events follows exactly that of St. Mark. 
(1) After the first two chapters comes the narra- 
tive of our Lord’s baptism and temptation. Here 
St. Luke’s independence of arrangement is seen in 
the way in which he finishes the history of John 
the Baptist before beginning the account of our 
Lord’s ministry. The most important deviation 
at this period of the narrative is to be found in the 
previous journey through Galilee, implied in the 
word i>7recrrpe^€v, 4^“*. The next point to notice is 
the visit to Nazareth, 4^^’-"''^. In this account the 
reference to miracles at Capernaum (4^3) seems to 
indicate that it is inserted out of chronological 
order, unless we suppose tliese miracles to have 
happened on the circuit in Galilee just mentioned. 
Ill 4.31 CaxDernaum is introduced as if it had not 
been mentioned before, which suiix^orts what has 
just been said. (2) 433-01^ — St. Luke’s order follows 
St. Mark’s exactly, save for the section 

51-ii which records the call of the disciples and the 
miraculous draught of fishes. But there are marks 
of independence ; thus St. Luke assigns no time 
or place to the healing of the paralytic 
unless the connexion with the call of Levi 
fixes it. St. Mark and St. Matthew definitely fix 
it at Capernaum. Again, the two cases which 
touch Sabbath observance (Ch and 0®) St. Luke 
assigns definitely to two different Sabbaths, St. 
Mark apparently to the same, (3) — the 

record seems to agree generally with St. Matthew. 
Thus in both the discourse on the Mount (or Plain), i 
ig followed by, and in both definitely con- i 
nected with, the healing of the centurion’s servant 
(omitted by St. Mark). St. Luke adds the ineiderit 
at Naiii on the next day (? ; var. lec. 7ii), and then 
in both St. Luke and St. Matthew the message of 
John the Baptist follows, but with no reference as 
to time. The incident at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee follows (T^''^), but with no note of time. 
The section closes (S^-s) with a circuit of Galilee, 
iv KaOe^ils, (4) 8^-93'^ — St. Luke and St. Mark 
agree, but St, Luke leaves out Mk 
and inserts later Mk Here St. Matthew 

seems to suxiport St. Luke’s order. As to Mk 33^“^, 
the visit of our Lord’s mother, St. Matthew and 
St. Luke put it on the same clay as the parable of 
the Sower, but St. Matthew records it before, St. 
Luke after, the parable. They all agree in insert- 
ing here the parable of the Sower, but St. Matthew 
records the ‘other x>arables’ and the private' 
explanation to His disciples, which are only 
mentioned in St, Mark (4'3-3-34). phe narratives' 
here diverge, because the crossing' of the lake,, the 


storm, the events in Gadara are i^ut much earlier 
in St. Matthew in connexion perhaps with 

the first visit to Capernaum. St. Mark, however, 
connects these definitely (43^) with the parable, 
while St. Luke, x)erhaps having St. Mark and also 
the order of St. Matthew before him, records this 
in the same place as St. Mark, but (8-2) with a 
vague reference to ‘ one of the days.’ ' It is possible 
that St. Luke has acted in exactly the same way 
with regard to the events which follow in St. 
Matthew (the healing of the x)aralytic, the call of 
Levi, the discourse on fasting, Mt 93-'3") after the 
return from Gadara, but are in St. Luke and St. 
Mark given earlier. Here, again (oi"), St. Luke 
avoids the need of reconciling the accounts by 
taking refuge in the phrase ‘ on one of the days. ’ 
The narratives then proceed together (but St. 
Matthew definitely adheres to iiis order, for he 
connects what follows with the call of Levi), but 
St. Matthew adds to the healing of Jairus’ daughter 
and of the woman with the issue of blood two 
miracles, 9^-34^ which be assigns to the same dajr. 
Then follows a departure from Capernaum (Mk 6^-®) 
to Nazareth, and a circular journey through Gali- 
lee mentioned by St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
though the reason for it is to be found in the 
miracle recorded only by St. Matthew (O®^) requir- 
ing his withdrawal. In this connexion (though 
St. Luke does not state the time) occurs the mission 
of the Twelve, followed by Herod’s comments on 
the result of that mission. St. Luke omits the 
account of John’s death (which St. Matthew and 
St. Mark here insert). With the withdrawal to 
Bethsaida (whicli St. Matthew attributes to the 
news of John the Baptist’s death) and the^feeding 
of the five thousand this section closes (93"). (5) 

Here St. Matthew and St. Mark give in general 
agreement a long section (Mt 142“-10i2^ Mk0-3«-S2^>)r 
narrating a return to Gennesaret, a visit to Plicem- 
cia, a return through I)ecax:>olis to the Sea of 
Galilee, the feeding of the four thousand, a crossing 
by ship and back, and (IMk only) a visit to Beth- 
saida. All this is practically omitted by 8t. LvJce^ 
except for one or two sayings which he records in 
another connexion. (0) At the three narra- 
tives proceed together in recording, exactly in the 
same order, the confession of St. Peter (the scene 
of which St. Luke doe.s not mention), the announce- 
ment of the Passion, the Transfiguration, the 
lunatic boy, another announcement of His death, 
and the disiDute as to who should be greatest (the 
scene of which St. Luke again does not mention) . 
With this St. Matthew and St. Mark connect a 
discussion as to offences which St. Luke puts much 
later, and distributes (173*2 x4S4 153-7). (7) The 

section beginning with 9^^ is independent of the 
other accounts, as far as 18^^. All the narratives 
(Mt 191, Mk 10^ Lk 9'^i) agree in making our Lord 
leave Galilee at this stage, and St. Matthew and 
St. Mark add ‘for Persea.’ St, Luke mentions a 
journeving to Jerusalem several times during the 
section, e.g, 1322. 23 1711, and St. eJolm (72 lO^o 
117* 3‘3) tells us of visits to Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood and withdrawals again ; ami so some, e.g, 

! Wieseler and Ellicott, have siqiposed that St. Imke 
j here gives us the narrative of three definite jour- 
neys to Jerusalem. But St. Luke in this section 
impresses upon us so often his uncertainty as to 
time and place, that a chronological sequence seems 
out of the question j and in certain chapters it is 
obvious that the subject of prayer, or riches, or 
something similar, is the lijik which holds the 
narrative together. The proposal of Mr. Halcombe 
(The Displaced Section of St. Luke, Cambridge, 
1886) to remove bodily a small part of this section, 
namely and to insert it after involves 

an, impossible act of violence to textual evidence 
with: a very slight imxmovement from the point of 
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view of harmonizing the narratives. (8) At 17^° 
the narratives unite again, and go on to the end 
of 18-^®; hut St. Matthew and St. Mark are inde- 
pendent in details, and St. Luke adds the incident 
of Zacchseus, and the parable of the Pounds 
(9) At the account of the triumphal entry 
begins, and from here on to the end of the Gospel 
the question of arrangement does not need to be 
considered, though even in the events of the last 
week we may notice {e.g. 20^) the same indefinite- 
ness as to time, and resort to summaries (e.g. 
21®^). The main facts recorded are the same in all, 
though there are, of course, additions and omissions 
in St. Luke’s account as in the others. Blass 
{Philology of the Gospels) and Reuss assume that 
a different source has been used here also, and 
certainly St. Luke is independent of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark in the form in which he gives the 
eschatological discourses. The general order of 
events is, however, the same, as. must necessarily 
have been the case. Here and there St. Luke 
seems to have intentionally put together events 
separate in time and place. Thus St. Peter’s 
denials are placed together in order Ho add force 
to the episode’ (Lightfoot), and in the account of 
the appearances after the resurrection St. Luke 
seems to have summarized and put them all on 
the day of the resurrection, though he cannot 
from his acquaintance with St. Paul have been 
ignorant of the events of 1 Co 15^^ 

We have seen that in the main St. Luke follows 
the order of the framework found in St. Mark. 

Are we in a position now to say, looking back over 
the Gospel, what St. Luke meant when he purposed 
to write ? Various theories as to St. Luke’s 

principle of arrangement have been put forward. 
Plummer (Z.c. p, xxxvi ff.) says, ‘we may assert 
with some confidence that Luke generally alms at 
chronological order.’ Weiss (Z.c. p. SOI) says the 
evangelist ‘has attempted to divide Jesus’ public 
ministry into work in Galilee, outside Galilee, and 
in Jerusalem.’ Another aspect is represented by 
Godet and Westcott, The former {Biblical Studies, 
p. 43) regards the Gospel as giving an account of 
the ‘organic growth of the person and of the 
work,’ and Westcott {Introd. to the Study of the 
Gospels, ch. vii. note G) gives an elaborate analysis 
based on a general development of ideas such as 
‘marks of the future Church,’ ‘the universal 
Church,’ etc. Zahn (Z.c. ii. 366) thinks that ‘ the 
chronological exactness is not a clearly marked 
principle in the representation,’ but that, ‘in con- 
trast with the disconnected narratives of single 
incidents,’ St. Luke’s object is to give Theophilus 
‘a continuous representation of the history, in 
which the earlier prepares the way for the later, 
and makes it intelligible.’ 

11. Cl-IAEAOTSKISTICS OF THE GOSPEL.— These 
must depend in this, as in any other work, partly 
on the nature and extent of the sources to which 
the writer alludes in his preface and the use he 
makes of them, partly on his consideration of 
the readers for whom the Gospel was intended, 
partly on his own personality. It is not always 
easy to say to which of these causes the different 
characteristics are to he assigned : thus the selec- 
tion of particular incidents may be due to the 
personal interest of St. Luke, or to considera- 
tion for the readers he wished to interest, or it 
may he explained hy the fact of his finding them 
in the sources he used. The following are among 
the most important characteristics which have 
attracted attention in the Gospel. Some of them 
have been alluded to already. 

That St* Luke wrote for Gentiles is clear. A 
number of technical terms are explained. Thus 
we find mfiLKds 10*^5 ^tc.) instead of ypafifmreiifs, 
where the other evangelists have some 


other word {e.g. 8^^). Hebrew names are trans- 
lated: e.g. FoXyoi^d (23^®) and Kavavaios (6i^). The 
position of places, especially in Palestine, is often 
defined, e.g* 4^1 8^*^ 23“^. Expressions which might 
he misunderstood by Gentile readers are modified 
or added to : thus ( 92 ^) in the account of the Trans- 
figuration fX€Te/jLop<p(I}d7] (Mt, Mk) becomes iyipero . . . 
irepov. The appeals to the OT are very few, and 
the quotations from it are found for the most 
part in the sayings of our Lord (e.g. 4^-® etc.), 
which are reproduced by St. Luke from his authori- 
ties, or are reminiscences of the LXX, with which, 
as we have seen, he was very familiar. There are 
only five references to prophecy, and of these only 
one (3^) occurs in the narrative of St. Luke. Points 
in our Lord’s teaching which would have no in- 
terest for Gentile readers are altogether passed 
over or curtailed. Thus the teaching, in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, as to the relation of the new to 
the old Law is omitted ; so also is the denunciation 
of the Jews for observing the ‘tradition’ at the 
expense of the Law (Mt 15^, Mk 7^) ; the rebuke 
of the scribes and Pharisees (Mt 23^^*-) is very 
much shortened. The frequent allusions to the 
universality of the Gospel are to he explained hy 
the same reference to Gentile readers. St. Luke 
alone quotes in full (3^- ®) the prophecy of Is 40^ — 
‘ All flesh shall see the salvation of God ’ — a prophecy 
which all the evangelists connect with John the 
Baptist. Our Lord’s first recorded teaching ( 42 *^-) 
emphasizes the admission of Gentiles to privileges 
at the hands of Elijah and Elisha, while His last 
explanation of the Scriptures at Emmaus (24^U 
showed that ‘repentance and forgiveness of sins 
were to he preached to all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.’ Between these limits a number of 
passages and incidents might be quoted to estab- 
lish this characteristic of the Gospel, e.g. 

1329 etc. In accordance with this, we find a 
‘marked antipathy to exclusiveness and intoler- 
ance’ (Plummer), and stress laid on those quali- 
fications for entrance to the kingdom, which it is 
open to all without distinction of birth to attain. 
On the other hand, the Gospel is not antU Jewish, 
though the Jews are strongly condemned directly 
or indirectly, and that in parts of the Gospel 
peculiar to St. Luke, e.g. etc. Jewish 

expressions are often kept in parables or teaching 
found only in St. Luke, and the regard for temple 
worship and observance of the law is not depreci- 
ated. All the rites of the law are fulfilled in our 
Lord’s case (22i etc.) : He is the ‘ Son of David ’ (18'^^ 
etc,): The commands of the Jewish law are to be 
observed (5^^ 171^ etc.), and are of lasting importance 
(1629 ig 2 o etc.). In all these and similar cases St. 
Luke may have been preserving only the language 
of his sources, hut, if his purpose had been to 
depreciate Judaism, he would no doubt have acted 
as Marcion did towards the allusions to the OT 
which he found in St. Luke’s Gospel, and removed 
them. 

In regard to the way in which he uses his sources, 
it has been suggested that St. Luke ‘ avoids duplU 
mtes on principle' (Weiss, Introduction, Eng. tr. 
ii. 300), and thus gives no account of the cursing of 
the barren fig tree (Mk Mt 2H8) because he 
I has already narrated a similar event in , does 
I not mention the anointing of Mk 14^, Mt 26*^ 

1 because of the narrative of and so on. But 
this supposed characteristic of ‘ Sparsamkeit ’ (as 
Storr calls it), which may be illustrated by many 
other omissions of St. Luke (such as the passing 
over of the miracle of the 4000), has to be 
i taken in connexion with the numerous cases 
i where St. Luke does not show this tendency. 
Thus we have a twofold dispute as to who should 
he the greatest 9^^ 22^^ ; in regard to the miracles 
and parables we find similar cases of repetition; 
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and the so-callecF doublets 14ii=18iO 

show that not only in the narratives, but in our 
Lord’s words, the same characteristic of repetition is 
found. Other instances may be found in Plummer, 
Lc. p. xxviii, and Hawldiis, Horm Sympticoe, pp. 
64 ff . Another characteristic of the G-ospel is a 
vagueness as to time and place^ even in cases where 
the other narratives are more definite. This vague- 
ness may be illustrated from 5^“ etc. , is perhaps 
most marked in the section and extends even 
to the account of the passion, e.g, 20^. On the other 
liaiid, it must be noted that St. Luke very frequently 
connects sayings of our Lord tcUh the occasion lohich 
called them forth^ which in the other Gospels are 
collected together with no such reference, as for 
instance in the Sermon on the Mount, e.g. 1222^. 
I425ff., Mention has already been made of the 
stress St. Luke lays on the effect of our Lord'^s 
iDords^ of his preference for more literary Greek., 
of \\\^ fondness for medical expressions^ of his close 
connexion in thought., and often in language^ with 
St. Paul. 

In the account of Jesus’ life and teaching the 
symbol of the ox (with which this Gospel is almost 
universally associated) may perhaxDs, as the sacrificial 
animal, represent St. Luke’s Gospel as especially that 
which emphasizes our LoixVs ‘ gentleness ’ to the sin- 
ner and the outcast. This may be illustrated from 
the parables peculiar to St. Luke, e.g'. the Prodigal 
Son ; or from such incidents as that of the sinner 
ill the house of Simon (7®®®’-), or that of the peni- 
tent robber (2339ff*). Most marked, again, are the 
repeated references to prayer., both in the narrative 
of our Lord’s life — in which he records many in- 
stances of our Lord praying which are not found 
ill the other narratives {e.g. 5^® 6^2 etc.)— and 

also in parables which he alone records {e.g. lU 
Again, it is noticeable how much of the 
teaching preserved for us only hy St. Luke deals 
with the use of riches. This is to be regarded 
rather as proclaiming him as the ‘ Evangelist of 
Philanthropy ’ (Herder), than as proving that St. 
Luke made use of an Ebionitic source. This char- 
acteristic appears in much of our Lord’s teaching 
as recorded by St. Luke, as well as in a large 
number of the parables peculiar to Mm, e.g. those 
of Dives and Lazarus, the Rich Fool, the Unjust 
Steward. It may have had a special appu'opriate- 
ness for a rich man like Theophilus (Zahn, Z.c. ii. 
379), or may have been the outcome of St. Luke’s 
‘great sympathy with the suifering poor, and a 
great horror of the temptations which beset all the 
rich.’ It does not (as Weiss, Introd.^ Eng. tr. ii. 
;]()9) ‘ rest on the idea that wealth is pernicious in 
itself and poverty salutary in itself,’ There is no 
sufficient evidence of St. Luke’s use of an Ebionitic 
source or sympathy with Ehionitism., for many of 
tlie expressions on which this theory is based are 
found in the other Gospels ; and the latter con- 
tain many things not found in St. Lulce which 
have as good a claim to he regarded as Ebionitic : 
thus they (Mt 13-^, Mk 4^^), and they alone, speak 
of ‘the deceitfulness of riches,’ where St. Luke 
simply says ‘riches.’ ‘There is no evidence that 
the protest against woiidliness is due to some 
particular source from which he drew and from 
which the others did not draw’ (Plummer). 

For a discussion of many difficulties connected 
with special points in St. Luke, such as the Gene- 
alogy, Census, etc., readers are referred to the 
articles Genealogy of Jesus Chiust, Jesus 
Christ, vol. ii. p. 6451, and QumiNlus. The 
present article has aimed at dealing with the main 
headings of the general topics connected with the. 
Gospel, and giving sufficient illustrations to explain 
the allusions. The literature given below - wiH, 
enable students to follow out the points more m 
detail. •. 


Literature. — Besides general boeks et Introduction to the 
Testament, and works on the Canon, the following may ite 
mentioned : (A) Commentaries.— A list of these, complete for 
all practical purposes, may be found in Plummer’s volmae on 
the Gospel, in the Inter)iiit}a)tiil Cyificitl Coinmcnid'i'y. This 
may itself be recommended as the best English Cornuientary, 
especially on the linguistic side, hi regard to which it is very 
full and scholarly. Besides tliese, reference may be made to 
Schanz, Pa.9 plmnfjeli urn heillgea L itcan ; Go<ler, CAmirneh- 
taire mrVLviingile- ds St. Lxie ; Kmibonbaucr (in the Cw.sus 
Seripturce Sdcf'ce) ; Meyer. KtOt (‘i‘ ICoininextOir 
(last edition of St. Liikeljy B. and J. Weiss). 

{B) St. Luke, and Josephus. — Clemen, Pip' Chi-ouo'ioijle der 
Pival, Brief e., p. 66 ft’,, discusses the literature, of the question, 
etc. ; see also Zahn, Elnl. ii. 394, 414, A connexion betweeti 
St. Luke and Josephus is maintained by Krenkel {Jcmphitn 
uruZ Zueas), Keim (A-mdem UrehridentM^^^^ and others", and 
is denied bv JSTdsgen {SK, 1879), Belser (T/ieol. Qnartatselirlft, 
1895, 1896),“' etc. 

(C) St, Luke’s Style. — Besides groininars of the NT, like 
Winer, Sclimiedel, and Blass, books on NT writers like that of 
Simcox, and lexicons like that of Thayer (in which a list ot' 
words peculiar to St. Luke is given), inay be mentioned espe- 
cially Plummer, Holtzmann, Gersdorf {Beil rage zxir Spraeh- 
charaeteristiJc, etc..), Yogei {Zur C!iar<icttri,difc dcs Luanx 
nach Spraefie uml Siil). 

{D) St. Luke and Marcion. — The most recent discussion of 
Marcion’s Gospel is in Zahri, Ge.schiehte des Kanoiii:<, i. 680 if., 
ii. 411 tf.; see also Sanday, Gospels i% the Second Century, ch. 
viii. ; Westcott, The Canon, p. 314 ft’. 

{B) The Text of St, Luke’s Gospel, with reference to the 
readings in the later chapters, has been examined by Graefe in 
articles in SK, 1888, 1896, 1893. The theory of a double edition 
is stated by Blass in his edition of St. Luke’s Gospel, and .also in 
his .Ph ilology of the Gospels. 

Amongst other more recent literature of importance for the 
study of points connected with St. Luke may also be included 
Haw’kins, Horce SynopUcce ; Resch, Das Bindheits-e range U mn 
nach Lucas undAIatihdm C Te.xte und Untersuchiingei3,’x. 5) ; 
and Eamsaiu TEroi* Christ horn at Bethlehem, f 

Ll. J. M. Bebb. 

LUNATIGK.— The Greek vb. are'KyytdpofjLai (from 
aeX'tfVT}., the moon) oeciirs hi Mt 4^^ and nowhere 
else in class, or hibl. Greek. Its lit. meaning is 
Ho be moonstruck’ ; the Vulg. has lunaticus and 
{17^^) lunaticus esty and Wye. followed with Hs 
lunatik.’ The other versions chose the same 
expression (exceptTindale’s ‘ is fraiiticke’ in 17^5),^^ 
which aiso means literally ‘ is moonstruck.’ RV‘ 
prefers Ms epileptic,’ for which it is taken to task 
by Beckett {Mevised NJ\ p. 99). See Medicine. 

. J. Hastings; :/ 

LUST (Anglo-Sax. lust—OeT. Lust., ‘pleasure,’ 

‘ delight ’) is now restricted to sexual desire, and that 
special meaning is found also in AV. But the word 
has a wider application in most passages, and signi- 
fies any gross appetite. Thus Ex 15® ‘ The enemy 
said, I will pursue . . . my lust shall be satisfied upon 
them ’ lit. ‘ my soul,’ Amer, RV ‘ iiiy desire ’) ; 
Ps 78^8 ‘ And they tempted God in their heart hy ask- 
ing meat for their lust ’ (°F?^’?) ; 78^® ‘ They were not 
estranged from their lust ’ (Db]«n)?) ; ‘ So I gave 

them up unto their own hearts’ lust ’ '"“’■'’‘^*'1^4). 

These are all the examples of the suhst. in OT. ' In 
NT the word most frequently tr. ‘ lust ’ is iTndvpla^ 

‘ strong desire ’ of any kind, the special kind being 
sometimes designated by an adj., ‘ worldly ’ Tit 2^’^, 

‘ fleshly ’ 1 P In 1 Th 4® we have the still more 
general word TrdOos; in Ro Spe^is^ a strong word, 
but capable of a good or a bad sense ; and in Ja 4^-^ 
in itself no more than ‘pleasure.’ 

In his Com. on 2 P 1^, Thomas Adams says, ‘ Lust, . 
concupiscence in itself, as it is a faculty of the 
soul, and gift of God, is not sin ; but may be the 
hand of virtue, or the instrument whereby she 
wo.i'ks. Keep her at home, and set her on work,' 
to light the candle, and sweep the house; let her 
be under the correction of grace, and she may 
prove a .chaste virgin, fit to meet the Bridegroom' 
at his coming. Lust is in itself as they write of"' 
the planet Mercury in the horoscope of man’s 
nativity; if it be joined wdth a good planet it 
makes it better; if with a bad one, it makes it 
worse. There is a lusting of the Spirit ; for “ tixe 
SpiriL luBteth against the fiesh,” Gal But it- 

;*,Sir John Cheke, however (1550), ia his preference for Saxon 
words,: chose ‘ is moond. ’ 
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Is most commonly taken in the worse sense.’ And 
he proceeds to say thatj taken in the worse sense, 
it may he either * a particular effect of that grand 
beldam concupiscence,’ i.e. uncleanness; or stand 
® for the whole general corruption of our nature, 
prone to aU sin.’ And on the same verse he 
comments : ‘ Ambrose saith of Samson, he could 
choke a lion, not his lust. Another of Hercules — 

Lenam non potuit, potuit superare lejBnam ; 

<Jiiem fera non valmt vincere, vioit Hera, 

He found the lioness weaker than his lust, and 
no beast so savage as Ms harlot,’ WMttingham’s 
Nm Test, of 1557 is distinguished from all other 
versions by translating Jn ‘Which are borne 
not of blond, nor of the lust of the iieshe, nor 
of the lust of man, but of God.’ The word is no 
doubt used in the indifferent sense of desire. Cf. 
Tindale’s renderings of Gn ‘And thy Instes 
shall pertayne unto thy husbond, and he shall rule 
the ’ ; 19® ‘ Bringe them out unto us that we may 
do oure lust with them ’ ; 27^ ‘ Yf Jacob take a 
wife of the doughters of Hetli, soch one as these 
are, or of the doughters of the lande, what lust 
shuld I have to l 3 rve.’ But the difference between 
the old and the new use of the word is more clearly 
seen in his tr. of Nu 14® * Yf the Lorde have lust ; 
to us, he will bring us in to this londe ’ ; or of | 
He 10® ‘ In sacrifices and synneofterynges thou 
hast no lust ’ ; or in Coveraale’s tr. oi Is 53‘^ 
‘When we loke upon him, there shal be no 
fayrnesse: we shal have no lust nnto him.’ 
Again, in his ‘ Parable of the Wicked Mammon ’ 
(WorkSi i. 115) Tindale translates Mt 5® ‘Blessed 
are they which hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness’ sake (that is, to fulfil the law), for their 
lust shall be fulfilled ’ ; and still more striking 
is the use in Expositions, 168, ‘God hath no I 

rod m his hand, nor looketh sour, but merrily, 
that it is a lust to behold his cheerful countenance.’ 

The verb to ‘lust’ or ‘lust after’ has the same 
meanings as the subst., to desire or crave in 
general, as 1 Co 10® ‘Now these things were our 
examples, to the intent we should not lust after 
evil things {eh t 6 etpai imdvjjprk^ KaKup), 
as they also lusted ’ [eTre&vjuLrja-dv ) ; passing into the 
special sense of sexual desire, in Mt 5®® ‘ Whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart ’ (wp^s 
rb imdvjjtTjarai airr^v [a5r^s]). Tindale has the verb in 
a distinctly bad sense in Dt 5^^ ‘ Thou shalt not 
luste after thi neighbours wife,’ though not in 
the sense of sexual desire; it is more colourless 
in Mt 17^^ ‘but have done unto him what soever 
they lusted’ (so most YSS until AY ‘listed,’ Gr, Stra 
^eikTjcrap, Rhem. ‘whatsoever they would’); and 
the better meaning is clearly seen in Tindale, i 
Works, i, 103, ‘ For if we were of God we should 
cleave to God, and lust after the will of God.’ 
Cf. Archbp. Hamilton, Catechism, ‘The tabil’ — 
‘That the special faith suld be loiffit and lustit i 
for mony excellent operations, quhffk it workis in 
Christen men and wemen ’ ; and Rutherford, 
Letters, No. cexxvi. ‘What heaven can be there 
iiker to hell, than to lust, and green, and dwine, 
and fall a swoon for Christ’s love, and to want it?’ 

Busty, meaning stout and vigorous, is perhaps 
still in good use. It occurs in AY but once, Jg 3^® 

* all lusty, and all men of valour.’ Heb. is 
onginally ‘fat,’ as AYm, and some take the 
meaning here to be ‘wealthy,’ but AY is better,* 
Cf. Ps 73^ 103® [Pr. Bk.] and As You Like It, n. iii. 
47— 

I look old, yet am I strong- and lusty: 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rehellious liquors in my blood.* i 

* BY adds la ‘ among them that are lusty we are as dead i 
men, for AY ‘we are in desolate places as dead men.’ The I 
S>a8s^e IS diMoult, perhaps corrupt. 1 


. LUSTRlTIOl*— See PuElFlOATioir. 

LUTE.— See Music. 

LUZ * almond * or ‘ bone ’ ; Oifkapp.et.6^ Gn 28“, 
AoC^-a 35® etc. ; Sam. rm!?, Luzah Gn 28^® 48®).— 1, 
An old Canaanite city, afterwards known as Bethel, 
Gn 281® 356 4 g 3 ^ Jos igis (p or R), Jos 16® (E), Jg 
See art. Bethel. 2. A place in ‘ the land of the 
Hittites,’ founded by a man of Bethel, Jg 1 ®®. The 
mention of the ancient name of Bethel in P is in 
accordance with the writer’s fondness for such 
archseological details ; cf. Gn 23® 35®'^, Jos 15®^ 
(Kiriath-arha), Gn 35^® 48^ (Ephrath). Tjie 
meaning of Luz is ‘ almond,’ Gn 30®^, as in Arabic ; 
hence in the Talmud the mystical characteristics 
of the almond are ascribed to Luz, see art. Bethel, 
vol. i. p. 277 and n. Another meaning is ‘ bone ’ ; in 
particular, a bone of the spine. So in the Midrasli 
Eeresh, Eahha, § 28, fol. 31b, I4z is the bone of the 
spine out of which man is to be re-fashioned in the 
world to come ; similarly Mei^ora\ § 18, fol. 14b, Mid- 
rash ^oheleth, fol. 24a. Levy, NHWB, takes 
this meaning as secondary, ‘ a bone shaped like an 
almond’; but Lagarde {Bildung d. Nomina, p. 157 f. 
n.) prefers ‘bone ’ as the original meaning, and sup- 
poses that the place was called Luz from its resem- 
blance to a backbone. ^ Identifications have been 
suggested for the Luz in ‘ the land of the Hittires,’ 
e,g. Lizan in Kurdistan (see Neubauer, G^ogr, du 
Talmud, p. 394), and Sliaizar (n‘?=Nms 7 =KnTii 7 , see 
refs, to Midrash above) in Coele-Syria on the 
Orontes (Lagarde, Lc.) ; but these identifications 
are very doubtful. The place must have been 
outside Israelite territory and in the north, some- 
where in Ccele-Syria or the Lebanon. 

G. A. Cooke. 

LYCAONIA (Au/caoz'ia), the land of the Lycaones, 
was a large country in the centre and south of the 
great plateau of Asia Minor. It is almost entirely 
a vast level plain, in the centre of which, like an 
island in the sea, the lofty Kara-Dagii has been 
thrown up by volcanic action. On the edge of 
Kara-Hagh are the remarkable ruins called Bin- 
Bir-Kilisse (Thousand and One Churches), prob- 
ably the site of the ancient Barata. The great 
Lycaonian plain is merged on the north and east 
in the plains of Galatia and Cappadocia ; on the 
west and south it is limited by hills. The soil has 
little value except for pasturage ; but the im- 
mense flocks which grazed on it were a source of 
revenue to king Amyntas (Strabo, p. 568), and are 
still a feature that strikes the travellers. Many 
of the wells supply a brackish water, unfit for 
human use, but said to have a good efiect on the 
wool of sheep, which drink it freely. 

Lycaonia was bounded on the north b^ Galatia 
proper, on the west by Phrygia and Pisidia, on the 
south by the mountainous country that stretches 
back to the great ridge of Mount Taurus (a 
country generally summed up in earlier time as 
Cilicia Tracheia, of which Isauria was part, and 
in later time as Isauria in its wider acceptation), 
and on the east by Cappadocia. The exact 
boundaries varied at difierent times. On the 
north a large district, which had originally been 

E art of Lycaonia, was at some uncertain date (per- 
aps about B.a 164, see Galatia, vol. ii. p. 83 ; 
Btud, Bibl, iv. p. 46 ff.) transferred to Galatia as 
one of the twelve tetrarehies into which that state 
was divided (Pliny, Nat. Hist, v. 95) ; this district 
contained fourteen cities, of which Iconium was 
politically the capital (though ethnographically 
and in the feeling of its inhabitants it was a 
Phrygian city).* The fact that Iconium was the 

^ * To the authorities quoted under Iconium add the words 
in Vita S. Artemii (ascribed to Joan, JDammc,), hiXHoiv roiw* 
ivSipot,]) x») irpis rijp sreJuv to us&Xovjatm 
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last city of Phrygia towards Lycaonia (Xen. Anab» 
i 2. 19)j and that the frontier must have been in 
the hiii-ridge fringing the vale of Lystra on the 
north, gives a fixed point in earlier time; but 
politically and in the estimation of external 
nations Iconium regularly, and even Laodicea 
Combnsta, and sometimes Tyriaion, were reckoned 
to Lycaonia. The hilly country west of Iconium 
was added to Lycaonia when it was constituted 
a province of the Empire in A.D. 372 ; but previ- 
ously that country was Pisidian, The southern 
boundary ran through the hilly country between 
Lystra and Isaura (Zengibar Kalessi) and south of 
Laranda (Karaman). On the east the limit passed 
near the lake Ak Gol, west of Kybistra (Eregli), 
and touched Karadja Dagh, thus making Hyde 
(Kara Bunar, probably) the frontier city of 
Lycaonia towards Cappadocia on the east and the 
enlarged Galatia on the north.* 

Lycaonia was part of the great Seleucid Empire 
until B.G. 190. Thereafter it was assigned to the 
Pergamenian kingdom (Livy, xxxvii.); it was so 
remote that there is little probability that the 
sovereignty could ever have been made a reality.f 
The northern pait was probably seized by the 
Gauls. The southern part, after being probably 
disputed between native and Galatian chiefs, was 
given by Aquillius to Cappadocia in 129, temporarily 
overrun by Pontus in 74, and finally set free by 
Pompey’s victories over Mitliridates, At the 
settlement of the East by Pompey in 64, Lycaonia 
seems to have been divided into three parts : the 
north was added toGalafcia(Ptol. v. 4, 10) ; the south- 
east to Cappadocia, forming an eleventh strategia 
of that country the west was attached to the 
Koman Empire, and administered by the governor 
of Cilicia. The Romans evidently retained a right 
of way through eastern Lycaonia, for the only 
practicable road for an army between Iconium the 
Lycaonian capital and Tarsus the Cilician metro- 
polis passed across it by Kybistra and the Cilician 
Gates ; and Cicero’s movements during his governor- 
ship of Cilicia show that he could go hack and 
forward at will, and yet that Kybistra was part of 
Cappadocia. Thus Cicero was brought into close 
and friendly relations with the Cappadocian royal 
family, which was practically dependent on Rome, 
and half subject to it. 

The eastern part of Lycaonia long continued 
subject, at least in name, to the weak Cappadocian 
rule ; but Antipater of Derbe, a friend or Cicero, 
profited by the troubles of the Civil Wars to make 
himself an indejjendent chief; and Laranda also 
was perhaps subject to him (see Derbe), Antony 
gave the western part (certainly including Lystra | 
and Iconium) § to king Polemon in b.g. 39 ; but in I 
36 it was transferred to Amyntas, king of Pisidia, 
who also received aU Galatia proper. Amyntas 
conquered also Berbe and Laranda, which then 
were incorporated in the Roman Empire, when 
Amyntas’ kingdom was made into the province 
Galatia in B.O. 25. Roman soldiers from Laranda 
were serving in the seventh legion not long after 

The other thirteen cities of the Tetrarchy 
were Savatra or Soatra, and the towns on the west side of Lake 
Tatta, probably Laodicea and Lystra, but not Derbe (which was 
in the eleventh Strategia, attached to Cappadocia ; see below 
and Strab. p. 669). ^ . 

* Pliny. Jiiat, Mist. v. 05, Ipsim Lyeamivx , , . Hyde m 
emfinio GcHatioe atque Cappadodm* 

t Especially as Pisidian Antioch was free (see Antioch). 

% See Strabo, pp. 535, 637, 669 ; Ramsay, Eistor. v/ 

Ma Min, pp. 836 f,, 310 n., S09. It included Derbe (Strabo, 
p. 569), but certainly not Lystra. 

§ Lycaonia is not formally mentioned in this transaction ; but 
it is evidently summed up at this time under the general title 
of Cilicia, for Strabo, p. 568, mentions that Iconium was ruled 
by Polemon, while Polemon^s kingdom is described simply as 
by Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 75, and it was owing to 
this connexion that Iconium is several times called a city of 
Cilicia (see Iconium), 


this {Corp. Inscr, Lat, iii 2709, 2818). In A.D- 37 
eastern Lycaonia was placed under Antiochus of 
Commagene along with most of Cilicia Traeheia, 
and acquired the name Lycaonia i^tiochiana or 
(xt6pa)’Aj/rioxiayi5, which is applied to it by Ptolemy, 
v. 6. 17, in a Latin inscription, Corpus, x. 8660, 
and probably in a Greek inscription.* In 41 
Claudius confirmed this arrangement. It is prob- 
able that Laranda was at this time reunited to 
eastern Lycaonia, for the policy of Antiochus (a 
far more active king than the Cappadocian 
monarchs) was carried out along lines of road 
radiating from Laranda ; f and his coins reading 
ATKAONBC were certainly struck at an important 
city, and Laranda is the only important Lycaonian 
city that could be within his kingdom. Ptolemy, 
indeed, mentions even Derbe in Antiochiana ; hut 
the name Claudio-Derbe (like Claud-Iconium) 
proves that it was in the province under Claudius 
(A.D. 41-54), and Ptolemy has probably fallen into 
error owing to the fact that Derbe had been 
originally attached to the eastern or Cappadocian 
half of Lycaonia at the settlement of Pompey 
in B.C. 64. 

Under Claudius and Nero, when St. Paul visited 
the churches of South Galatia, Lycaonia included 
the two parts, the Roman and the Antiochian. 
The former contained two cities, Lystra and Derbe, 
and a number of villages and small towns, chiefly 
towards the north-east, and it is correctly de- 
scribed (Ac 14®) as ‘the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra 
and Derbe, and the region round about* ; in other 
words, the apostles, when driven out of Iconium, 
crossed the frontier of Phiygia into Roman Lyca- 
onia. Moreover, the regions of which the vast 
province Galatia was composed (see voL ii. p. 87) 
were called ‘Territories’; and, as we have 

seen, the part of Lycaonia not governed by the 
Romans was called the Antiochian Territory, or 
Lycaonia Antiochiana.$ In distinction therefrom 
the Roman part would naturally be called by an 
adjective derived from the provincial name (for a 
country became part of the Roman Empire in 
virtue of being included in a province), i.e. it 
would be styled either the Galatic Territory (Ac 
18^) or Lycaonia Galatica, a name which does not 
occur, but is proved by the similar names Galatic 
Pontus (as distinguished from Polemoniac Pontus, 
ruled by king Polemon) and Galatic Phrygia (as 
distinguished from Asian Phrygia in the province 
Asia). In place of the bare title Kmaovlav r^v 
VaXariKiiv, the more descriptive and complete 
appellation rds ttjs AvKaovias, Aitrrpap ml 

koX ttjv weptxojpop is used in Ac 14® ; and this 
is practically equivalent to VaXariK^P rps 
AvKaoplas, rds TrdXas Aj^crrpav ml koX 

irepLKeLpAvas K(J}pas, In Ac 16^"^ this Territory is not 
jformally named, but merely its two cities are men- 
tioned in succession. In Ac 18^^ the expression 
T^p VaXaTLK^p ml is explained by 

Asterius§ (bishop of Amaseia in Pontus in A.D. 
401) as r^p AvKaovlav Kal rdsrJJs ^pvylas irdXeis, 

Both parts of Lycaonia were included in the 
united province of Cappadocia-Galatia under the 
Flavian emperors. When they were again divided 
about 106 by Trajan, it is probable that eastern 
Lycaonia continued to be connected with Cappa- 
docia. But about A.D, 137 a new province was 
formed, commonly called the Triple Eparchy, con- 

I * Frankel, Jnschtiftm Pergam, ii. 461, about a-u. 90, 
[Awjwscv/fltf *Avvt]oxiots, where Frankel wrongly restores [Thtri^jocs 
understanding that the district round Pisidian 
Antioch was under a special administration. But that was not 
so, and Antioch is included in the preceding term 
is here equivalent to , 

t On his foundations see Ramsay m Revue AvmmeuU, 1894, 
p. 169ff. 

t Lycaonia ipsa in Pliny, Hat, Hist. v. 06. 

I HomU. vui, (Migne, Patrol. Gr, tom. xL). 
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sistiiig of Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Isauria. The 
Lycaonian cities were formed into a union called 
IxoLvbv Avicaoviai^ meeting in the worship of the 
Emperors : the cities composing it struck coins in 
the name of the Koinon. If Ptolemy is correct, 
neither Lystra nor Iconium was included in the 
Triple Eparchy, but ' both continued to be in Gal- 
atia; and, certainly, neither struck coins as 
member of the Koinon. Berbe, on the other hand, 
was a member of the Koinon and included in the 
' Triple Eparchy. 

The name of the Lyeaonians {AvKioves) is not 
used in the Bible, but the adverb AvKaovLcrrl, ‘in 
the speech of the Lyeaonians,’ occurs in Ac 1#^ (see 
Lystra). While the villages and small towns 
probably retained the native language and manners 
of Lycaonia, the cities such as Iconium and Berbe 
were*" likely to have been Grecized between A.D. 
334 and 190, and probably had a Seleucid tone in 
municipal law and customs (see Ramsay, Historical 
Ooynm. on Galatians, 1899). 

A Jewish element was likely to spread inL 3 rcaonia 
while it formed part of the Seleucid Empire (see 
Laodicea) ; on the traces of it see Galatia, vol. 
ii. p. 88, and Iconium. A strong Christian influ- 
ence is perceptible in the epigraphy of Western 
and Northern Lycaonia (v, ibidem). 

Another people called the Inner Lycaones (Au/c- 
6.ov€^ Tpbs ^jfdop), who lived in Phrygia, must be 
distinguished. It was probably this Phrygian 
peojfle to whom Bartholomew went as an apostle. 
Their country was probabty Cutchuk Sitchanli 
Ova, north from Sandykli Ova. Their history is 
treated in Cities and Bishops of Phrygia, pt. ii. 
pp. 664, 693 fl‘. 

Literature. — Lycaonia is treated by Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of 
Asia Alinor, pp. 330-346, 350, 355, 357--360 (in that work, sect. 
17 on Castabala should be deleted ; there was no Castabala 
north of Taurus), and better in Hist, Com, on Galatians, 
Stany Lycaonian inscriptions are given by Sterrett (who dis- 
covered Lystra, and approximately located Derbe) in his Wolfe 
Expedition, to Asia Minor, See also the admii'able Hamilton 
and other travellers. W. M. RaMSAY. 

LYCIA {AvKta) was the country that occupied the 
south-eastern part of Asia Minor, Though it is 
a land that presents great interest, as regards 
antiquities, and history, and physical features, yet 
it is of singularl; 5 r little importance in the story 
of early Christianity, 

The country consists to a great extent of lofty 
mountain masses, rising in many parts, especially 
in the eastern half, almost direct from the sea- 
shore. But in the fertile valleys of the Xanthos 
and other smaller streams, -which break the 
mountains, or at their mouths, were situated many 
great cities, such as Patara, Ac 2P (a famous seat 
of the worship of Apollo), and Myra of Lyeia, Ac 
27^“^ (whose important harbour was a common 
starting-point or finish of the run across sea be- 
tween Alexandria and the Asia Minor coast). The 
number of separate glens, by which Lycia is broken 
up, prevented it from ever becoming a , powerful 
country. It derived its unity only from foreign 
conquest. It was ruled by the Persians, and con- 
quered by Alexander the Great ; it formed part 
of the Seleucid Empire, and was disputed between 
the Seleucid and Ptolemaic kings ; it was taken 
from Antioehus the Great by the Romans in B.C, 
188 and given at first to Rhodes, but soon after- 
wards in 168 it was set free, and for many years 
it was very prosperous. It is mentioned as one of 
the self-governing stafces to which the Romans 
sent letters in favour of the Jews in B.c. 138-7, 
1 Mac 15® (see Caria, Delos). This implies 
that there ivere Jewish residents; and the ships 
carrying pilgrims to and from Jerusalem would 
touch at Lycian harbours. The numerous cities 
* Myra is mentioned also in the Bezan text of Ac 2ii. 


of Lycia were united in an association called ri 
AvKiaKOP 'Z^ucfTTifia, Nearly 100 places in Lycia are 
known to have struck coins, and Pliny, Nat, 
Hist, V. 28, says there were ■ formerly 70 cities, 
and in his time only 36 ; but only 23 had votes 
in the Assembly, called rh Koivhp <ivvi5pmp (six 
cities of the first rank had three votes each, those 
of the second class two votes, of the third one). 
In reward for their fidelity to Rome in the Mithn- 
datic war, the freedom of the Lycians was con- 
firmed by Snlla. They suffered exactions occasion- 
ally, especially from Cassius in B.c. 43 ; but tbeif 
freedom was again confirmed by Antony. L;)^cia 
was formed into a Roman province by Claudius 
in A.B. 43 on account of the dissensions between 
the cities ; and in 74 was formed into a double 
province along with Pamphylia (see Mommsen on 
Corp. Inscr, Latin. III. Suppl. No. 6737). From 
43 onwards the governor was a praetorian legatua 
Augusti pro prmtore ; and the old Systema was 
transformed into a union called KoLvbv AvkLoop, 
meeting in the worship of the Emperors under the 
presidency of a Lykiarch. 

Christianity does not appear to have spread very 
rapidly in Lycia ; and perhaps to this is due the 
petition against the Christians addressed by the 
joint province to the Emperor Maximin in A,B. 
312 (similar to manjr petitions from cities of the 
Empire, replies to which were returned in identical 
terms, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Hccles. ix. 7). 
Part of the petition, with a scrap of Maximin’s 
reply, has been found at Arykanda, and is pub- 
lished by Mommsen in Arch, Epigr, Alittheil, aus 
(Est, 1893, p. 93 it 

An important Jewish inscription of Tlos in Lycia 
is published in Eranos Vindobonensis, p. 99. 

Literature. — See the series of Austrian publications, the 
result of numerous recent Austrian explorations and exca- 
vations, especiallj’" Benndorf-Niemann, Li/Jcia, in two folio vols., 
Heberdey, Opramoas^ etc. ; also Pinder-Friedlander, Beitrcige 
znr alt, Milnzhunde, i. 93-122 ; Hill, Catalogue of the Coins of 
Lyoia^ etc, ; Foug^res, de communi Lyciorum ; Marquardt, 
Rom. Staatsalt. i. 376 ff.; and the older travellers, especially 
Fellows and Spratt. W. M. RAMSAY. 

LYDDA.— See LOB. 

LYDIA {Avdta), — ^A purple-seller from Thyatira 
(Ac 16^^* ^). It is probable that Lydia was her 

proper name, as we Icnow that it was a name 
commonly borne by women (Hor. Od. i. 8, iii, 9, 
vi. 20) ; but (see p. 177^^) it may have been a 
designation derived from the district of Lydia, in 
which Thyatira was situated. The account of 
Lydia’s occupation is confirmed by what we learn 
from other sources of the purple dyes of this 
district (cf. Horn. II, iv. 141 ; Claud. Bapt. Pro- 
serp, i. 270} ; and the whole incident in Acts points 
to her having been a woman of some position and 
means (cf. Ramsay, St. Paul the TramlUr, p. 214). 
She had made her home apparently at Philippi, 
and, having become a Jewish proselyte, was in the 
habit of resorting to a place of prayer which was 
located by a riverside, according to„ a common 
practice among the Jews for the facility of the 
frequent ablutions^ which their worship required 
(Farrar, St. Paul, i. p, 487). There she %Yas round 
along with certain other women by St. Paul and 
Ms companions on their first Sabbath in Philippi ; 
and in her, at any rate, the apostle found a ready 
listener. The Lord opened her heart, and along 
with her ‘household’ she was baptized, the first 
Christian convert, so far as we know, whom St. 
Paul made in Europe. (For the significance of her 
conversion, taken in connexion with those subse- 
quently mentioned in this chap., see Lightfoot, 
Philipp, p. 52 ff. ). Lydia’s gratitude showed itself 
in the eager desire {wape^idaaro, v.^®, cf. Lk 24^*^) 
that the apostle and his companions should take 
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up their abode in her house ; and it was thither 
that they again returned after their imprisonment 
To the Church which grew out of this 
little company St. Paul afterwards addressed the 
most jubilant of all his Epistles ; though the fact 
that Lydia herself is not, mentioned in it by name 
makes it probable that she had either died or left 
Philippi in the interval. , G. Milligan. 

LYDIA (Avdla), — A large country on the west of 
Asia' Minor, bounded on the north by Mysia 
(called in later times Hellespontus), on the east by 
Phrygia, on the sonth by Caria, and on the west 
by the ^Egean Sea. It contained the valleys of 
the Cayster, the lower Hermus with its tributary 
the Coganios, and the Caicns, also as much of the 
lower Mseander valley as lay north of that river. 
Several of the great Ionian cities, Smyrna, Colo- 
phon, Ephesus, etc., were situated on its western 
coast. The ancient Lydian kingdom, once great 
and powerful, was conquered by tiie Persians about 
546.* It passed under the rule of Alexander the 
Great in 334 ; and it was disputed by his successors 
after his death, especially between the Perga- 
menian and Selencid Icings, until the victory of the 
allied Roman and Pergamenian armies in B.C. 190 
near Magnesia, in the Hermus valley, brought it 
entirely into the Pergamenian kingdom of, Eumenes 
(as is mentioned in 1 Mac 8®). In B.C. 133 Lydia, 
according to the will of Attains iii., the last 
Pergamenian king, passed into the Roman Empire, 
and formed part of the province Asia. The name 
Lydia henceforth had no political, but only a 
geographical, ethnological, and antiquarian exist- 
ence. The generic name Asia alone was employed 
by the Romans; and Lydia was merged in that 
great province, which embraced also Caria, Mysia, 
and Phrygia. Geographers and historians wrote 
about Lydia ; coins (c.gr. of Tralleis and Kidramos) 
and inscriptions {e.g. CIG 5852, 5984, 6855c^) 
mention facts of old Lydian religion or mytho- 
logy; but those who had regard to existing facts 
of society and government had no reason to use 
the name. 

The avoidance of the name Lydia in the NT to 
designate the country, though the action often 
lies in its cities, is due to the fact that the early 
Church accepted from the first the Roman political 
divisions {i,e, the provinces), and classified accord- 
ingly. St. Paul, St. John, and St. Peter always 
speak of the Roman provinces Achaia, Macedonia, 
Illyricum, Asia, etc.f So does St. Luke, except 
that he sometimes uses the Greek instead of the 
Roman name for each province in the cases where 
there was a difference, as Hellas for Achaia, Ac 
20^. Hence Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, etc., are 
summed up, not as ‘ cities of Lydia,’ hut as ‘cities 
of Asia.'*" ■ . .. ■ . 

It has, however, been maintained recently by 
Blass (Acta Apostolov, p. 176) and Zahn [Binlei- 
tnng in d. NT^ i. p. 132) that Luke uses the name 
Asia to indicate only the western part of the 
province. According to Zahn, Luke’s Asia is 
restricted to Lydia, excluding Caria, $ Phryma, and 
Mysia (which all included in the Roman 

province Asia). Blass maintains that Luke’s Asia 
included Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, and excluded 
only Phrygia: the province had that extent from 
133 to 84 B.C., and Ramsay, Church in Bom. Bmp. 
p. 150, wrongly admitted that sense in Ac 2**. But 
there is no example of the name Asia being used in 

* Lydia in Ezk 80® AV is corrected to Lud in B.V, See Lm, 

t Scholars who hold the North-Galatian. theory maintain that 
in the single case of Galatia St. Paul made an exception to his 
usual practice, and used that name to indicate, not the Roman 
province, but the country inhabited by the Asiatic Gauls. 

t He does not state his view about Oaria explicitly ; some of 
his words would place the Oarian coast-lands in Asia, and 
exclude upper Caria ; others would exclude all Caria. 
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either of these senses at this time.* Towards A.D. 
295 the province Asia was restricted to the country 
Lydia, and thereafter Asia bore the meaning which 
Zahn attributes to it in Luke’s writings. But in 
earlier writers Asia has only two senses ; (1) the 
entire continent, (2) the Roman province distin- 
guished by Ptolemy as ^ *Aala Wim XeyopipT). Some 
Greek antiquaries, indeed, maintained that^ Lydia 
had once, in very early times, been called Asia ; but 
this was a mere theory ; not a single example can 
be quoted in its favour ; and, according to Strabo 
(p. 627), these antiquaries qualified their theory 
with a ‘ perhaps ’ (rd%a yhp i] Mywlci 'Acrid ikiyefo). 
There appears in Aristides about a.d. 150 a single 
example (to which no parallel is known) of a third 
sense, in which, by popular conversational usage, 
the name Asia is restricted to the greatest and 
most civilized part of the province, %.e. Asia par 
excellence ; but even in this narrow sense it includes 
a considerable part of Phrygia, the Mseander 
valley from its source, with the rich and important 
cities, Apameia, Eumeneia, Laodicea, Hierapoiis 
(X<fyw (1) otrxjLT^v Maidvdpov WTiywv [Asia_^< 2 r 
excellence^ (2) oj;5’ oa-riv o rwv iyyejxhviav itpwv kXtjpos 
opl^erai [province], (3) dXX* o! 

TrpooreiTTOP *Aorlav [continent], xxii. p. 475 C, Bind, 
vol. i. p, 441), so that it justifies neither Zahn nor 
Blass. Moreover, it would he unjustifiable to 
suppose that Luke uses the term in a sense which 
is not found before Aristides, and is in him indi- 
cated as a mere conversational expression. Again, 
in the letter of the Church of Lugudunum, 
addressed rots iir^Aalat Kal ^pvyias d5eX(5&ois (imitated 
by Tertullian, adv.Fmx. liecclesiisAsice etPhrggice), 
we are not to understand a formal distinction 
between Asia and Phrygia, as two mutually 
exclusive divisions. Phrygia was divided between 
the provinces Asia and Galatia ; and Galatic 
Phrygia, with the Churches of Iconium, Antioch, 
Apdilonia, etc., was closely connected Avith Asian 
Phrygia, and is classed along with it as a recipient 
of the Lngudunensian letter. The name 'Aa-la 
occurs very often in inscriptions and coins, both 
within and beyond the province : nsuaily it means 
the province, sometimes it has a wider sense {e.g. 
CIG 5127, 5913, a coin of Nicomedia boasting itself 
wpdyrri *A(rlas)f never a narrower sense. It is used 
in many inscriptions of Phrygia to include that 
country, in such cities as Apameia, Laodicea, 
Eumeneia, etc. {Cit. and Bish. of Phr., No. 8, 292 ; 
CIG 3957, 39025, etc.). The ordinary usage of the 
word 'A(rla in the province is beyond doubt. 

The feminine oi the adj. Lydian (AuSla) probably 
occurs in Ac The Thyatiran hostess of 

the apostle in Philippi was familiaidy known ii> 
the toAvn by the ethnic that showed her origin 
To every one who considers how common the 
custom was of using a familiar name (a nickname 
even) in place of the formal name, this opinion Aviii 
seem practically certain. Even in honorary in- 
scriptions, and on the bases of statues, the familiar 
name is often added to the formal name, and is 
sometimes even expressed in a line by itself and 
in larger letters, $ to bring home to the minds of 
citizens their peculiar and intimate relations to 
the person honoured. But apparently Paul, who 
is more formal and distantly courteous than Luke 

* Blass quotes Pliny (Hist. Mat. v. xxviii. 102) as an example 
of the sense which he advocates for Asia, but the passage does 
not justify him, see Stndia Biblical iv. p. 45 f. Zahn quotes it 
as supporting himself, equally unjustifiably. 

f This is much the same as 4 (Faiisan. i. iv. 6 ; 

Irenseim, op. Euseb. EE v. xx. 5),i.e. lower Asia as (hstinguished 
from upper Asia (compare ^ tweg rov Tanvpov ^Airm, Gis-Tauran 
Asia, as distinguished from Trans-Tauran, a common phrase); 
hut such expressions imply one part taken out of the whole. 

f See Marquardt, Mom. Privatalt. p. 27 ; Borghesi, 
iii, p. 603 ff, ; Orelli-Henzen, No. 6262 ; Examples'm Asia Minor, 
Sterrett, Wcy'e Exped. No. 419 (where read gen. or dat, not 
accuB.) ; Ranmy, Amer, Jowm, ArcA. 18S8, p. 283. 
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in liis allusions to individuals, uses the formal per- 
sonal name (possibly either Euodias or Syntyche, 
Ph 4-), just as he speaks of Siivanus (whom Luke 
calls Silas), and once of Prisca (Ro 16®, though he 
elsewherej like Luke, employs the familiar diminu- 
tive Priscilla ; see Ramsay, Ohiwch m Bom, Emp, 
p, 1511)* 

The v/eaitli, the ancient renoTO, and the high 
civilization of Lydia (including the central Ionian 
cities), gave' it a specially important influence^ on 
the development of Christianity during the first 
three centuries. The evangelization of Lydia dates 
from the long residence of St. Paul at Ephesus, 
Ac 19^^*. The apostle had aimed at evangelizing 
Asia on his second journey, but was forbidden to 
preacli the word there. Accordingly, he did not 
touch Lydian soil till he landed at Ephesus while 
going hack to Jerusalem from his second journey 
(Ac 18“®), when he made a promise to return 
shortly. On this subject see the special articles 
Perg AMUs, Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardis, Thyatira, 
Philadelphia. W. M. Ramsay. 

LYE (Jer 2®® RT).— See NiTRB. 

LYINO.-See Lie. 

LYSANIIS.— The L. mentioned in Lk 3^ as being 
tetrarch of Abilene at the beginning of John the 
Baptist’s ministry is not expressly mentioned else- 
where. Jos. {Ant. XV. iv. 1, and BJ i. xiii. 1) 
relates that Lysanias succeeded to the govefnment 
on the death of his father Ptolemy, the son of 
Mennsens, and was killed by Antony at the in- 
stigation of Cleopatra, on the charge of being in 
league with the Partiiians. This was about B.c. 
34. In a.d. 42 (Jos. RtJ II. xi. 5) the emperor 
Claudius bestowed on Agrippa, besides the terri- 
tories given by Augustus to Herod, another king- 
dom, called that of L, (see also RJ" n. xii. 8). In 
Ant. XIX. V. 1, Ahila of Lysanias is said to have 
been given by Claudius to Agrippa, and in Ant. 
XX. vii. 1 occur the words 'A^iXg., Ava-avla a6'ri? 
yeydpa rerpapxio.. St. Luke has been accused of 
inaccuracy in stating that the \dctim of Antony 
was tetrarch of Abilene some sixty years after 
Ms death. The facts may, however, be set forth 
as follows:— On the murder of L. the son of 
Ptolemy, his ‘house’ {Ant. XV. x. 1), w^as farmed 
by Zenodorus, and after the latter’s death was 
given by Augustus to Herod {Ant. xv. x. 3) B.C. 
23. Abda is not mentioned among the districts 
that passed to the latter, and is, in fact, expressly 
distinguished from the possessions of Heroa {Ani. 
XIX. V, 1). It may well he that Augustus gave 
this town, with its neighbouring district Abilene, 
to Lysanias, a descendant of the former possessor. 
He is known to have acted in a similar way, in at 
least one instance, when Jamblichus was restored 
to his father’s dominion of Emesa in Parthia, the 
latter haMng been killed by Antony. Abila was 
afterwards called A. of L., and was given by the 
emperor Claudius to Herod Agrippa I. The title 
A. of L. seems to point to a restoration of a 
part of the kingdom of L. to a namesake (probably 
a descendant) of the original ruler under tne name 
of tetrarch. In defence of this view it may be 
noticed that the original L. only reigned about five 
years, scarcely long enough for his name to attach 
to the district in perpetuity. Again, a medal was 
found by Pococke in the 17th cent., alluding to a L., 
both tetrarch and high priest, who could not have 
been identical with the king. Two inscriptions, 
also, of the time of Tiberius prove that there was 
a tetrarch L., a freedman of .whom executed some 
work to which one inscription refers, while the 
other implies from the mention of L.’s sons that 
the tetrarch was a descendant of the king, L. 


was, no doubt, a family name attached to the dis- ^ 
trict of Abilene. The L. mentioned in Lk 3^ was 
probably a descendant, possibly a son of the L. killed 
by Antony, and may have been identical with, or 
the father of, the L. in the time of Claudius. 

Literature. — Godet on Lk ; S. Davidson, Introd, to MT^ i. 
214-220; Schiirer, MJP i. ii. S35-S39, and literature there 
referred to. C. H. PRICHARD. 

' LYSIAS (Avfflas). — 1. A Syrian general. After 
the victory of Judas Maccabasus at Bethhoron 
(B.O. 166), Antiochus Epiplianes, in departing for 
Persia, appointed ‘ Lysias, an honourable man, and 
one of the seed royal, to he over the afiairs of the 
king from the river Euphrates unto the borders of 
Egypt, and to bring up his son Antiochus until he 
came again’ (1 Mac 3®''^^*).* His orders were to 
carry on a war of extermination against the Jews 
(v.®®h). In fulfilment of this commission, Lysias 
assembled a great army, which was placed under 
the command of three generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, 
and Gorgias. Gorgias (or, according to 2 Mac 
Nicanor) was defeated by Judas at Emmaus ( i Mac 
and Lysias himself sustained a crushing 
defeat the following year (B.C. 165) at Bethsura 
(v.®^*, Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 5). Upon the death of 
Epiphanes (B.C. 164) Lysias as regent-guardian of 
the youthful Antiochus Eupator (wh. see) prose- 
cuted the war against the Jews, captured Bethsura, 
and was besieging Jerusalem, when he had to turn 
his attention to a rival in the person of Philip, 
another of the generals of Epiphanes, to whom the 
latter, before his death, had transferred the care 
of his son (1 Mac Although he defeated 

Philip (1 Mac 6®®), he was unable to maintain the 
cause of the youthful king against another claimant 
to the throne, a nephew of Epiphanes, who after- 
wards reigned under the title of Demetrius Soter 
(wh. see). Both Lysias and Eupator, having fallen 
into the hands of the latter (B.c. 162), were by his 
orders put to death (1 Mac 2 Mac 14®, Jos. 
Ant. xn. X. 1). 

2. See Claudius Lysias. J. A. Selbie. 

LYSIMACHUS (Aucr^/iaxos). — 1. L., the son of 
Ptolemy, of Jems., is named in the subscription to 
the Greek edition of Esther (Ad. Est IP) as the 
translator of that book into Greek, This state- 
ment may imply that the additional sections, for 
which no Heb.^ original existed, are also to be 
ascribed to Lysimachus. We are told that the tr, 
was brought to Egypt in the 4th year of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra ; but as four Ptolemies had wives 
named Cleopatra, this information gives hardly 
any clue to the date. 

2. The brother of the high-priest Menelaus, 
whom he left as his deputy {didSoxos) in Jerus, 
when summoned to appear before Antiochus (2 Mar 
4^), L. excited the hatred of the populace by 
his systematic plundering of the temple treasures ; 
and seeing that an insurrection was imminent, 
he took the precaution of arming 3000 men, and 
letting them loose upon the people. ^Many were 
injured in the riot which took place, and L. him- 
self was killed beside the treasury {ib. 

H. A. White. 

LYSTRA was founded as a Roman Colony by j 
Augustus, probably about B.c. 6, when an eiibrt 
was made to tame and regulate the mountain 
tribes^ on the southern frontier of the province 
Galatia by a system of military roads and garrison 
cities (Antioch, Lystra, Parlais, Cremna, Comama, 
Olbasa). These colonies all used the Latin language 
officially, a rare and noteworthy fact in the eastern 

* Of. 2 Mac iliff., where, however, the order of events Is 
less correctly given, the appointment of Lysias to he ‘chan- 
cellor’ and his defeat at Bethsura being; placed under Eupator 
instead of Epiphanes. 
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provinces, where, as a rale, Eome acquiesced in 
the use of Greek, and made no attempt to natur- 
alize Latin. The use of the Koman tongue implies 
that these colonies felt a special pride in their 
Boman character. Lystra was about 18 miles 
8.S.W. from Iconium, and a frontier line passed 
between them (see IcoNiUM, Lycaonia). It was 
situated in a vale at the northern extremity of 
the hills which fringe the Lycaonian plain on the 
south, and which grow higher and higher as one 
proceeds south, till they rise to the main mass of 
Mount Taurus. A stream, which flows eastward 
between gentle hills through the smiling vale, 
about a mile in breadth, loses itself after some 
miles in the great plain. On the north of the 
stream, about a mile north-west from the village 
of Khatyn Serai, is situated a hillock of consider- 
able extent, on which stood the fortified Colonia ; 
but the buildings of the city certainly extended 
to east and soutli, over the lower ground at least, 
where a large basis bearing an inscription in 
honour of Augustus stands probably in its original 
position, and perhaps indicates the site of a sacred 
place, Augusteum, dedicated to the worship of the 
Emperor and of Rome. The city stood about 3780 
ft. above sea-level, and about 430 ft. above Iconium. 

The history of Lystra is quite unknowm ; and 
even the fact that it w^as a Homan colony was 
unknowm until 1885, when the inscription jnst 
mentioned was discovered by the American 
Sterrett, and Waddington published a coin with 
Latin legend of COLONIA * lULIA * EELIX * 
GEMINA * LUSTRA (the Latin form Lustra, in- 
stead of the Grecizing Lystra, is usual on coins 
and inscriptions). Leake guessed the site in 1820 ; 
Sterrett proved it in 1885, after intermediate 
travellers had rejected Leake’s view\ 

Hardly any remains of the old city are now 
visible a*bove ground. There is an Ayasma (as the 
Turks call a fountain held sacred by Christians, 
ayLaa-iia) in the low ground south of the hill. Not 
a trace has been found of the temple of Zeus 
Propoleos, Ac 14^^ j hut it is possible that the 
Augusteum was in the precinct of the temple ; it 
was very common to unite the worship of the 
Emperor to that of the chief god of a city. The 
Bezan reading, roO Sptos Al6s irpb TrdXem, is perhap)s 
the original Lukan text, and is certainly excellent. 
The epithet Propoleos was a sort of technical 
term, often given to gods whose temple stood out- 
side the city ; and it is characteristic of Luke’s 
style to use the participle (much in the same 
way as before a name or technical 

term ; compare Ac 6^'^ 13^ 28^^. No inscription has 
yet been found relating to the worship of this god ; 
but the analogy of other great native hiera in 
Asia Minor* makes it practically certain that 
there was a college of priests attached to it *, hence 
the Bezan text kpels is true to fact, though this 
reading is rejected by all editors, even including 
Blass, the special champion of the Western text. 

The sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas, in celebra- 
tion of the Epiphany of the gods, Ac 14 ^^^ 
probably made at the entrance to the sacred 
precinct (ttuXc&v). and the apostles hearing of it as 
they were teaching in a public place in the city, 
ran forth and stopped it. 

Lystra, standing in a retired situation some miles 
away from the high road, was not likely to par- 
ticipate strongly in the diffusion of Greek civiliza- 
tion, when Lycaonia was ruled by the Seleucid 
kings ; hut its neighbourhood to Iconium, the 
3apital, would give it some opportunity of sharing 
in the Grecizing tendency which was such a power- 

* Good examples are found in inscriptions of Pessinus (KSrte: 
in Athen, Mittheil. 1897, pp. 16, 39) and of the Milyadic 2Seus- 
Sabazios (Kamaay, Cities atid Bishoprics of Phrygia^ pt» i, p. 
S88). 


' ful influence in the Seleucid and Pergamenian 
cities of Asia Minor. A town doubtless existed 
there before the Roman colony was founded ; hut 
it was only through that event that Lystra became 
important. The population of the colony would 
consist of (1) the Latin-speaking colonists, a local 
aristocracy of soldiers ; (2) the native population 
{incolce), some of whom were doubtless educated 
in Greek, and strong supporters of the Roman 
imperial policy ; while the majority were evidently 
uneducated, not well acquainted with Greek, but 
more naturally expressing themselves in the 
Lycaonian tongue, and much under the influence 
of the native superstition, Ac 14^®'*^*. 

While the presence of Jewish residents in Lystra 
is clear, Ac 16h no synagogue is mentioned there 
and the general tone of Ac 14®*^® suggests sur- 
roundings more thoroughly pagan and less per- 
meated by Jewish influence than in Iconium and 
Pisidian Antioch. That is natural, for the Jews 
would be found most in cities which lay on the 
main trade road, and which had been important in 
Seleucid times (when the large settlements of Jews 
were formed). 

When Paul at Lystra healed the lame man, in 
whom he discerned the signs of a capacity for 
faith, the multitude concluded that the two 
apostles were the gods Hermes and Zeus, who had 
visited the abodes of men according to a wide- 
spread ancient belief. The same two gods are 
mentioned in a legend, localized * in these regions, 
as visiting the old couple, Philemon and Baucis, 
who lived on the Phrygian hills. But afterwards, 
when hostile Jews from Iconium and Pisidian 
Antioch came to Lystra (probably in pursuance of 
the trade which must have existed between those 
cities and Lystra), they exerted such influence on 
the weak and changeable superstition of the people 
that a riot was aroused, and Paul was stoned and 
thrown out of the city for dead. Prom 2 Ti 3^®* “ 
it is clear that Timothy, son of a Jewess Eunice, 
wife of a Greek, and brought up in the Jewish 
faith by his mother and his grandmother Lois, 
saw this occurrence. Certainly he was converted 
at this time, and doubtless helped to consolidate 
the newly founded Church in Lystra, which Paul 
revisited three times, Ac 14^^ 16^ 18®®. 

In Ac 14® Lystra is named before Derhe, in 16^ 
after it, corresponding to the geographical order 
necessitated by the direction of the journey in each 
case. 

The connexion between Colonia Lustra and its 
Roman metropolis Antioch, the military centre of 
Southern Galatia (which is well illustrated by the 
dedication of a statue of Concord at Antioch by 
Lystra, Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition in Asia Minor, 
p. 219), was maintained by an imperial road, which 
is called in the Acta Paidi et Thecloe ^aaiXiK^ 686$, 

‘ the road made by the |8ao-tXei;s,’ i,e. the Roman 
emperor. According to that document (which goes 
back to a very early original, though much cor- 
rupted by interpolation), Paul, when expelled from 
Antioch,* Ac 13®®, went along the * royal road’ that 
leads south to Lystra until he came to a place 
where a cross-road diverged eastwards to Iconium : 
here Onesiphorus of Iconium was waiting for him, 
being warned in a vision, and induced him to go 
to Iconium with him.f 

Little is known about the post-biblical history 

^ The name is corrupted in Ovid, Metam. viii. 719, our only 
authority. MSS. have trineius, iineius, thineyus, Ocineius, 
chineius, tirinthius, tyreneus, thyrneius, etc. These point to 
Tyrieius or Tyriaius, belonging to Tyriaion, though the editors 
almost all give the impossible Tyaneius. Tyana was not in 
Phrygia, and could not give an adj. of this form, 
i f The term royal road, denoting imperial highways as distin- 
guifihed from common country roads, occurs also in an inscrip 
Bon of Termessos, Lanchoronski, Stndte Pamphyli&7is, ii. p. 203, 
and reqalis via is mentioned at Colonia OomHina, C&rp. Inson 
i Latin, iii. Suppl, No. 6074. 
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, Df Cliristianity in Lystra. Artemas, one of the' 
Seventy disciples, is said to have been bishop there 
a.c^?erdmg to a late and untrustworthy tradition. 
EustoGliius, of Vasada settled at Lystra and was 
arrested, there and carried to Anevra, where he 
%Tas executed. The tradition may be good, for it 


preserve® the memory that Lystra was undei 
Ancyra, the metropolis of the province Galatia, 
until about A. 3D. 295. Tiberius was bishop ol 
Lystra in A.D. S25 (for a list of later bishops see 
Gams, Series episcoporum, p« 45). See also Lyoa- 
oi^iA, Antioch, Iconium. W. M. Ramsay. 
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MAACIlH (n3];a * oppression'). — 4. Father of 
AcMsh, king o/Gath in the beginning of Solomon’s 
reign, 1 K 2^®. It is just possible that he is identi- 
cal with Maoch of I S 27^; hut as there is an 
interval of about fifty years between the events 
recorded in these two references, we may suppose 
that Maacah was grandson of Maoch. Jerome 
{Qu, Meb. on 2 S 10‘-^) maintains the identity, but 
says that M. was mother of Achish. 2. One of 
David’s wives, daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, 
and mother of Absalom. (2 S 3^ 1 Ch 3‘^). Jerome 
{Qu. Heh. on 2 S 13'^^) quotes a Jewish tradition 
that she had been captured in war by David,^ who 
used to raid the Geshurites while he was at Ziklag 
(1 S 27®). Possibly David’s marriage with M. was 
the ratification of a treaty with her father.^ 3. 
Favourite wife of Rehoboam and mother of Ahijam 
or Ahijah (2 Ch ID®). Probably she was named 
after No, 2. In 1 K 15^* she is called the 
daughter of Abishalom (Absalom, 2 Ch IP®* 2 ^). 
But Absalom’s only daughter was Tamar ; accord- 
ingly the LXX of 2 S 14-^ adds of Tamar that ‘ she 
became wife of Rehoboam ’ {yLverai yw^ rtp "Popodp), 
This is followed by Josephus twice {Ant. vii. viii. 
5, VII. X. 3). However, in 2 Ch 13- she appears as 
‘Micaiah, the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah’ (LXX 
and Syriac, Maacah). It is commonly supposed 
that Uriel married Tamar, and so ISiaacah was 
really Absalom’s granddaughter (so Josephus once, 
Aiit. VIII, X. 1). ‘Daughter ’ is sometimes used in 
this way, 6.g» 2 K 8^®. J erome, however ( Qu. Eeh . ), 
distinguishes her father from David’s son. M. 
retained the position of queen-mother {gebirah, 
yyovp^PT}) until the reign of her grandson Asa. He 
in his reforming zeal deposed her ‘ because she had 
made an abominable image (simukwrim Priapi) . 
for an Asherah’ (1 K 15^^, 2 Ch 15^®). She was 
apparently shielded from the extreme penalties 
resolved on by the people according to 2 Ch 15^®. 
4. Son of Naiior by his concubine Reuniah (Gn 
22“^^). S. One of the concubines of Caleb, son of 
Hezron (1 Ch 2 ^^^^ Wife of Machir, daughter 
of Benjamin, and whole sister of Huppim and 
Shuppim (1 Ch 7^®*^®). RVm supposes another 
Maacah, sister of Machir. The text is corrupt 
according to QPB. 7. Wife of Jeiel the father of 
Gibeon (1 Ch 8^® 9®®) 8* Father of Hanan, who 

was one of David’s heroes (1 Ch IP®}. 9. Father 
of Shephatiah, who was captain of the tribe of 
Simeon in David’s reign (1 Ch 27^®). 

N. J. D. Whitb. 

MAACAH. — A small Arammn kingdom in 
Gaulanitis, the modern Jauldn, east of the Sea 
of Galilee (G. A. Smith, HGEL p, 553 ; Ewald, 
HI ii. 302). In Dt 3^^ Jos 12® the territory in 
Bashan assigned to Manasseh extends ‘unto the 
border of the Geshurites and the Maacathites.' 
But in Jos 13^^ ‘the border’ of these peoples is 
included in Manasseh. The discrepancy is ex- 
plained by the fact that they maintained their 
independence (Jos 13^®, 1 Ch 2^^}, Accordingly in 

2 8 10® the Ammonites hire ‘ the king of Maacah ' 

3 *Ajua\ijK) to aid them against David, Here and m 


V.® Maacah and Tob seem to be distinguished from 
the other mercenaries, wlio were Syrians, but in 
the account of the battle all are alike called 
Syrians. This is confirmed by the parallel narra- 
tive (1 Ch 19®), %vhere their country is called Aram- 
maacah. It is evident that they were a small 
community, from a comparison of the numbers 
furnished by the other allies. Ahel-beth-maacah 
in Naphtali (2 S 1 K 15^®, 2K 152 ®) was 

probably a colony that went north-west. The 
names of some Maacathites are recorded. Esh- 
temoa (1 Ch 4^®), who occurs in the genealogy of 
Judah; Ahasbai, father of Eliphelet, one of 
David’s heroes (see QPP on 2 S 23®'* and 1 Ch 
11®®*®®, where MT, perh. by textual error, has 
Mecherathite) ; and Hoshaiah, father of J ezaniah, 
who was one of the captains of the forces who 
joined Gedaliah (Jer 40® 42^). See, further, 
Dillm. on Gn 22^^, Dt 3^^ Jos 13^®, and Driver on 
Dt N. J. D. White. 

MAACATHITE.--See preceding article, 

MAABAl ; B MobeSeidf A Moobeidy Luc. 
MoouSetd). — One of the sons of Bani, who had 
married a foreign wife, Ezr 10®^ ; called in 1 Es 9®^ 
Momdis. 

MAABIAH (nnj;©; A Maadtds, Luc. Maa<rtds, B 
om. ). — A priestly family wiiich returned with Zerub- 
babel, Neh 12®'; called in v.^’’ Moadiah (n^-ijinD, 
A eV /cacpoLs [apparently through a confusion with 
Dnt;;m ‘ sacred sea>sons ’], Luc. Macrai). 

MAAI ('S?»; A Maaf, Luc. Maid, B om.}.-— One of 
the sons of Asaph who took part in the ceremony 
of the dedication of the walls, Neh 12®®. 

MAALEH-AGRABBIM.~Jos 15® A V (‘ascent of 
Akrabbim,' EV). See Akrabbim, and Deab Sma 
in voL i. p, 575^. 

MAANI (A Maavl, B Mavel, AY Meani), 1 Es 5®^ 
=MEraiM, Esr 2®®, Neh 7®®. 

MAABATH B Ma 7 apc 6 ^, A Mapt;& 0 , Luc, 

Maapc6^). — A town of Judah, in the mountains, 
noticed with Beth-anoth, Jos 15®®, The site is 
uncertain. Possibly the name survives corrupted 
at Beit ’UrnmRr, in the Hebron hills w^est of 
Tekoa. See S' IFF vol iii. sheet xxi. 

C. R. COTOEB. 

■ If AARBH-CrBBA (ro| ? B Mapaayd^e, A 
bva-juojy Va^Sad [cf. Vulg. ab oceidentali urbis 
parte}; AY ‘the meadows of Gibeah,’ RYm ‘the 
meadow of Geha’). — The place from which the 
men placed in ambush rushed forth to attack the 
Benjamites (Jg 20®®). There can be little doubt 
that Bertheau, upon the authority of LXX (A) 
and Yulg., rightly emends MT to vii? ‘ to the 
west of Geba ’ (better Gibeah ; see Gibeah, No. 2). 
This is accepted by Moore (who, however, reads 
Gibeah), Budde, etc. Studer, following the Fesh 


MAASAI 


Itta, reads T5ii:;9P ^from ^^0 caw, which is in 
4iheali.’ * J. A. Selbie. 

MAASAI {'Eryp ; B Maao-ata, A Macrai, Luc. 
Maacrel ). — The name of a priestly family, i Ch 9^*, 

HAASE AS (Maao-aks). — The grandfather of 
Baruch (Bar F)=Mahseiah (which see) of Jer 32^^ 
51®*“ 

MllSEIlH and ‘work of J'^’; on 

the distribution of this name in' diSerent periods of 
Israel’s history and the inferences to be- drawn 
therefrom, see Gray, Eeh. Proper Namesy 181, 
293). —1. A priest of the sons of Jeshua, who had 
niarried a foreign wife, Ezr 10^®, called in 1 Es 9^^ 
Mathelas. 2, A priest, of the sons of Harini, who 
had comiiiitted the same offence, Ezr lO^h Foreign 
wives had been taken also by 3, a priest, of the 
sons of Pashhnr, Ezr 10^^ called in 1 Es 9^^ 
Massias, and a layman, of the sons of Pahath- 
moab, V.®®. 5. The father of Azariah who helped 
to rebuild the wall, Neh 3^®. 6. One of those who 
stood upon the right hand of Ezra at the reading 
of the law, Neh 8^ called in 1 Es 9^ Baalsamus. 
?• One of those who ex]3ounded the law to the 
people, Neh 8^, called in 1 Es 9^® Maiannas. He 
is perhaps the same as the preceding. 8, One 
of those who sealed the covenant, Neh 10®®. 9. 

A Judahite family name, Neh 11®, in 1 Ch 9® 
Asaiah. 10. A Benjamite family name, Neh 11’. 
11, 12. Two priests (B om.), Neh 12^^^*. 13. A 

priest in the time of Zedekiah, Jer 2P 29®® 35^ 37®. 
lA The father of the false prophet Zedekiah, Jer 
29®^. 15. A Levitical singer mentioned upon the 
occasion of David’s bringing up the ark from the 
house of Ohed-edom, 1 Ch 15^®* 2 *^. 16. One of the 
captains who assisted Jehoiada in the overthrow of 
Athaliah, 2 Ch 23b 17. An officer (nssa?) of Uzziah, 
2 Ch 26^b 18. A son of Ahaz slain by Zichri the 
Ephraimite, 2 Ch 28’. 19. Governor of J erusalem 
under Josiah, 2 Ch 34®. 20. In 1 Ch Baaseiah 
(n;^j;45) appears to he a textual error for Maaseiah 
by a not infrequent confusion between a 
and b. J, A. Selbie. 

MAASMAS (Maa<7^aj, AV Masman), 1 Es 8^.— 
Corresponds to Shemaiah, Ezr 8^®. But the text 
is corrupt, l^ajo,alas the Gr. equivalent of Shemaiah 
being inserted later in the verse. 

MA ATH (Mada). — ^An ancestor of J esus, Lk 3®®. 

WlkRTi (OT, Mads). — A Jewish family name, 1 Ch 

MIAZIAH ^T?j 2 P).“~The name of a priestly 
family which constituted the 24th course, Neh 10® 
(B NaSetd, A Maar^d), i Ch24i® (g MaacraO- 

MACALOH {qI iK McLKaXQv), 1 Es The same 
as Michmash; cf. Ezr 2®’ {Maxf^d?), The second 
syllable is perhaps due to reading M as AA. 

MACGAB^IJS {UaKKa^cuQs).~The surname of 
Judas, the third son of Mattathias (i Mae 2^ 3^ etc., 
2 Mae 5®’ etc.}. See next ax'ticle. 

MACCABEES, THE {ol Ma/cm/Safoi).— 

i The National Kising xjnber Mattathias. 
In E.c. 175 Antiocihus iv. (Epiphanes) began to 
reign over Syria. It was the ill-starred attempt 
of this monarch to Hellenize the Jews by force 
that caused the Maccabsean revolt. At the time 
of his accession to the throne the Greek influences 
%vhich everywhere followed in the wake of the 
conquests oi Alexander the Great were fast pene- 
trating the life of Palestine ; the more aristocratic 
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section of the population were, in particular, 
affected by them. The advance ol Hellenism Was, 
indeed, partially checkmated ■ by the organized 
resistance of the Hasidseans (Heb. E^dsidtm = the 
‘pious’), who were the champions of the lavr. 
But only partially. The leader of the Hellenistic, 
faction in Judaea was Joshua, a younger brother, 
of the noble-minded high priest Onias III. , He' 
Grecized his own name into Jason^ and apparently 
imagined that .the name Jahvreh might similarly, 
be converted into Zeus. At Antioch he bargained 
with Epiphanes that the priesthood ' should be 
transferred from Onias to himself, and , that he 
should be authorized to start an active pagan pro- 
paganda in Judaea. A gymnasium was accordingly 
built at Jerusalem, and Greek sports were prac- 
tised quite close to the temple ; even the priests 
forsook the altar to join in the games (2 Mac 
After holding office for three years (174-171), Jason 
was supplanted by Menelaus, a Hellenistic Ben- 
jamite, who became a complete renegade from 
Judaism, and obtained the help of Syrian troops 
against the unyielding Jason. An unfounded 
rumour that Antiochus had died in Egypt led 
Jason to attack Jerusalem, and Menelaus had 
to secure himself in the fortress. The Syrian 
despot viewed these disturbances as a Jewish 
rebellion (2 Mac 5^^), and his arrival at Jerus. in 
170 was signalized not only by the flight of Jason, 
but also by the profanation and robbery of the 
temple, and by the slaughter of many of the 
inhabitants. At this time Philip the Phrygian, a 
man of low morale^ seems to have been appointed 
governor of Jerus. so as to assist Menelaus in the 
task of reducing the Jewish people to a proper 
degree of subserviency to the king. 

Two years later, the Holy City was laid waste by 
Antiochus’ general Apollonius, and Syrian soldiers 
were placed in the Acra, a stronghold overlooking 
the temple. The tyrant next gave orders that 
Jewish rites should cease and heathen customs be 
observed, under pain of death. An idoTaitar (‘ the 
abomination of desolation ’ [see art. Abomination 
OF Desolation], Dn 9®’) was set up in the temple, 
and sacrifices offered to Jupiter ; copies of the law 
were searched for and destroyed ; women with the 
babes they had circumcised were buried headlong 
from the city wail. But Antiochus had overshot 
the mark. Hitherto under the Ptolemies as well 
as the Seleucidse religious freedom had been ex- 
pressly guaranteed to the Jews, and, before the 
province could be completely Hellenized, the stolid 
conservatism with which they clung to the observ- 
ances of the Mosaic law required to be overcome. 
Experience showed that it could not be overcome. 
The extreme measures of Antiochus alienated many 
whose sympathies were largely with the Greek 
party. In consequence of his avowed intention 
to extirpate the Jewish religion the whole situation 
in Palestine was changed, and an invincible spirit 
of earnest religions patriotism was evoked. Many 
saved their lives by acquiescing in the king’s 
measures, but others chose rather to die. It soon 
became clear that nothing would induce Israel to 
abandon her ancestral worship, and the moral 
force of her leaders enabled her to withstand the 
oppressive cruelty of the Syrians, and to achieve 
•vmat might well nave been considered impossible. 

The ruthless policy of Epiphanes, adopted at the 
instigation of some apostate Jews who assured 
him that the whole country could be Hellenized, 
speedily brought matters to a crisis. Every village 
in Palestine was req^uired to set up its heathen 
altar, and imperial omcers were told off to see that 
heathen sacrifiees were duly offered by all the 
citizens. A brave stand was made by Mattathias, 
an aged priest whom the persecution had driven to 
live at Modin, a little country town between Joppa 
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Mid Jerasalem. When ordered to offer the first 
heathen sacrifice, he, ref used; and, %vheii a "base 
Jew was about to do the imlioly deed, Mattathias 
slew both him and the king’s commissioner (Apelles), 
and pulled down the altar. Calling on all the faith- 
ful to follow him, he then with his five sons — John, 
Simon, Judas, , Eleazar, and Jonathan — fled into 
the mountains and . raised the standard of rebellion. 
Many 'who shared, his feelings took refuge in the 
wilderness, but were pursued by the Syrian officers, 
who bade them yield or die.' Rather than profane 
the Sabbath by fighting, 1000 . fugitives allowed 
themselves, to be slaughtered. But after this, to 
avoid extermination, Mattathias and Ms friends 
resolved 'to defend, themselves from attack even 
upon the Sabbath. Approving of this spirited 
policy, ■ a large army of Jews ^ who loved their 
country and their religion now came forward in their 
support, and openly began to put down heathenism 
throughout the land. Mattathias died in B.c. 166 
after blessing his sons and solemnly charging them 
to be zealous for the law, and to give their lives for 
the covenant of their fathers. The leadership he be- 
queathed to. Judas, who was (? even then, cf. 1 Mae 
2®®, or only afterwards) sumamed Maccaha&m, and 
whose- followers consequently came to be known as 
the Maccabees, 

ii. The hame Maccabsb. -—As already indicated, 
Maccabse'us (Gr. Ma/cmjSMos, .? Heb. is properly 
the distinctive: snrname of Judas, 'third son of 
Mattathias, and after him leader of the heroic 
struggle against the Seleucidse (1 Mac 2®® SV^tc.), 
For long it was held that Maccahm was formed 
from the initials of the opening words of Ex 15^^ ; 
mt Mamokhah 5a’elim Jahweh ( ‘ who is like thee 
among the gods, Jahweh’ ’), W'hich were further con- 
jectured to have been inscribed by the party upon 
their banners. But (1) the custom of forming new 
words in this fashion, although common among 
the Jews at a later date, does not appear to have 
as yet come into vogue; (2) the Gr. form as written 
with KK cannot upon this theory be accounted for ; 
(3) this interpretation of the name is too vague to 
fit in with the facts of the history, for in the first 
instance it was not the watchword of the party, 
but the individual surname of Judas (6 M^kkol- 
In a treatise upon The Name Machabee 
(Leipzig, 1876), S. J. Curtiss contends that the 
word is derived from Jcahdk and means ‘the ex- 
tinguisher’ (of Ms enemies), after Is 43^*^ ; but this 
derivation also rests on precarious grounds. The 
original Heb. form having been lost, it is impossible 
to say with certainty whether it was written with 
h (3) or with Jc (p), and in fact the Babbinical 
texts use both letters indifferently. Curtiss argues 
that Jerome’s spelling of the word {Macfmhaem) 
points to his acquaintance with a Heb. form ':a3D, 
whereas he probably adopted the Latin ortho- 
graphy current in his time. But as the Old Latin 
version is derived from the Gr. text of 1 Mae, we 
are thrown back upon the Gr, form of the name as 
the nearest indication of the original, and this 
leaves the matter uncertain, as MaKKa^cTm might 
come either from a word with h or from one with A 
There remains what must be regarded as the most 
probable derivation, viz., that from malclcdbah 
= ‘hammer.’ If, as Ewald supposes, the 
surnames of the sons of Mattathias were intended 
merely as distinctive titles, that of ‘hammerer’ 
appears to be natural enough ; while, on the theory 
that they were^ symbolical, the idea conveyed will 
be that of ‘vigorous, sharp-beating warrior,’ or 
‘chivalrous hero.’ The ease of Oha>Tle& Martel is 
not strictly analogous, as he derived the title 
directly from his battle-axe. A better parallel 
is afforded by the designation of Edward i, as 
‘ Bcotorum maUemJ Curtiss may be right in his 
Insertion that in the OT (Jg 1 K 6"^, Is 4#^, 
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Jer 10^) malclcdbah denotes an ordinary hammer| 
and' not the "heavy sledge-hammer whiih would 
more adequately symbolize the impetuosity of 
Judas ; but this circumstance can scarcely be con- 
sidered decisive. See, further, Kautzsch {Apocr, u, 
Pseiidepigr, d, AT, 24, where the interpretation 
‘ hammerer ’ is adopted). 

The name Maecabee was gradually widened in 
scope so as to embrace not only the brothers of 
Judas and all who were his blood relations, but 
also all his followers. and coadjutors in the desperate 
struggle against the tyranny of the Syrian^ kings. 
It became in a special manner connected with the 
seven martyred brethren, whose story is (rhetori- 
cally) told in 2 Mac and whose moral 

bravery is reckoned worthy to stand alongside of 
that siiown by those who fell in battle for the 
same' sacred cause. Ultimately the name came to 
have a purely ideal significance, as, e,g,, in the 
titles of the so-called Third and Fourth Books of 
Maccabees. At present, however, it is used to 
designate only the sons and descendants of Matta- 
thias. Although even in this limited sense the 
term Maccabees has established itself in general 
usage, the proper name of the family is that of 
HasmonsBans (or Asmonasans), derived from N-'ash^ 
mon {Le, ‘fat,’ ^riehl^ magnate*, cf. Ps 68®^^®^^), 
Gr. *A€rapt.(avaios (Jos. Ant, kil. vi. 1), the great- 
grandfather of Mattathias. Jewish writers accord- 
ingly use this name in preference to that of Macca- 
'bees, and .among the Jews 1 and 2 Mac are knowm 
as' ‘Books of the Hasmonseans ’ (D'i«3wnn nso; see 
Winer, Bealworterb, under ‘ Makkabaer ’). 

iii The Jewish War ; op ItoepustbencE' eed 
BY THE Maccabees.' 

(i.) Campaigns of Judas Maccabaeus (166-161).— 
The prescience of Mattathias in nominating Judas 
as his successor was fully justified by events. 
Judas soon proved himself a born general. He 
united in his own person the faith of Abraham, 
the zeal of Elijah, the stature of Saul, and the 
courage of David. He ■was at once the terror of 
his enemies and the pride of his nation. ‘He 
angered many kings, and made Jacob glad with 
his acts, and his memorial is blessed for ever’ 
(1 Mac W), In the very first year of his leadership 
he rose to fame by defeating the Syrian generals 
Apollonius and Seron : ‘ Every nation told of the 
battles of Judas’ (1 Mac 3^®). Enraged at the 
defeat of Ms forces, Antiochus sent his kinsman 
Lysias with half of his whole army to root out 
tne Jewish nation and divide their land among 
strangers, while he himself with the rest of the 
troops crossed the Euphrates to exact tribute and 
collect money. Lysias at once sent against Judeea 
a large army under three trusted generals, Ptolemy, 
Nicanor, and Gorgias. The Syrians made so sure 
of victory that they had arranged for the attend- 
ance of slave-dealers to buy up Israelitish prisoners, 
but Judas and his brethren met them fearlessly. 
Gathering at Mizpeh, they observed a day of fasting 
and prayer, and further prepared for battle by 
organizing their troops into a regular army. With 
a detachment of 6000 men Gorgias planned a night 
attack on the Jewish camp ; but Judas cleverly 
removed Ms forces, smote the main army under 
i Nicanor, set fire to the Syrian camp, and waited 
for the disappointed Gorgias, whose troops fied on 
sighting the smoke of the burning tents. Thus 
‘Israel had a great deliverance that day’ (1 Mac 
425). The next year (165-164) Lysias himself led a 
still larger army against Judsea, but was heavily 
defeated by Judas at Bethzur, between Hebron 
and Jerusalem. ^ He then retired to Antioch with 
the view of enlisting the services of mercenary 
troops to suppress the rebellion in Judma. Mean- 
while Judas took occasion to restore the temple 
worship. The shrubs that were growing wild in 
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the courts were cleared away ; the idol-altar was 
destroyed, and a new altar erected ; and in general 
the sacred furniture which had been removed by 
Antiochns Epiphanes was replaced. On the 25tii 
Chislev (Dee.) 165, just three years after its first 
defilement, the temple was purified by the offering 
of the legal sacrifice upon the new altar, and the 
Feast of the Dedication or Eenewal (Jn 10^), which 
continued to be observed until the destruction 
of the temiile by the Komans, was joyfully cele- 
brated for eight days (I Mac 4®®). Thereafter 
Judas went on to fortify the temple mount and 
the city of Bethzur. These measures conclude 
the first stage in the liistory of the wars of the 
Maccabees. As yet they had never experienced 
defeat. 

The brilliant exploits of Judas and his brethren 
excited the latent hostility of the neighbouring 
heathen tribes, who formed a fresh coalition 
against ‘the race of Jacob’ (1 Mac 5^). Among 
other and less known parties to the league, Edom 
and Ammon, both old hereditary enemies of Israel, 
were routed by Judas. In response to appeals 
made to them, the Maccabees then busied them- 
selves for a time in delivering from their enemies 
and lodging safely in Jems, many Jews who were 
shut up in the fortresses of Gilead and Galilee. 
No fewer than 11,000 men were employed in these 
expeditions—3000 in Galilee under Simon, and the 
rest in Gilead under Judas and Jonathan. At 
the fortress of Ephron, which lay in a deep and 
narrow pass W. of Irbid, the inhabitants tried 
to obstruct the Jewish caravan, with the result 
that a way was forced over their dead bodies and 
through the ruins of their city. In the meantime 
Joseph and Azarias, who had been left in com- 
mand at Jems., foolishly risked an engagement 
with Gorgias, and were repulsed with the loss of 
2000 men. This disaster, nowever, was counter- 
balanced by some fresh successes of Judas against 
the Edomites and Philistines. 

No longer under the immediate necessity of 
defending the Jewish religion, the Maccabees had 
now begun to act upon the aggressive, and even 
to aim at the restoration of Jewish independence. 
Their ambition in this direction must have been 
stimulated by the unexpected tidings that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes had died in the far East (164). 
He had appointed Philip, one of his ‘ Friends,’ to 
act as regent and guardian to the minor Antiochus 
V., but Lysias had the latter crowned as king with 
the surname of Eupator. In the year following, 
by making a determined attack upon the citadel 
of Jems. (Aera), Judas forced the Syrian garrison 
to seek help from Antioch. With a great army, 
including 32 fighting elephants, Lysias laid siege 
to Bethzur, and Judas pitched his camp at Beth- 
zacharias, 8 miles nearer Jerusalem. Although in 
the battle that followed 600 Syrians were slain, 
the Jews were defeated. This first check to the 
victorious career of Judas was aggravated by the 
loss of his brother Eleazar, who, seeing a superbly 
caparisoned elephant on which he supposed the 
king to be riding, stabbed the animal from be- 
neath, hut was himself crushed by its fall. The 
Syrians had already got possession of Bethzur, 
and were on the point of tsiking the temple mount 
— it was a Sabbatic year, and the Jews were scarce 
of food — when Lysias was obliged to hasten to 
Antioch, where Philip, who had returned from 
the East, was trying to assert his title to the 
regency. Lysias therefore quickly made peace 
with the Jews, and granted them by treaty the 
religious liberty for which they had fought so 
well (1 Mac 6®^). As the formal abandonment of 
the attempt to abolish the Jewish religion by 
force, this concession marks the second important 
stage in the Maccabsean struggle. Hitherto it 


had been a war for religious freedom ; henceforth 
it became a war for political independence. 

Lysias soon got the better of Philip, but was 
himself, along with his ward, put to death ^by 
Demetrius I., the rightful heir to the Syrian 
throne, who had until now been kept as a hostage 
at Borne. ' The Greek party in Judsea induced 
Demetrius to send an army under Bacchides to 
install the ungodly Alcimus as high priest. Con- 
tent to have ‘ a priest of the seed of Aaron,® the 
Hasidaeans no longer opposed the Syrian rule, but 
sixty of them were treacherously slain in one day. 
After Bacchides had returned to Antioch without 
being able to entrap Judas, the latter speedily got 
the upper hand in Judaea, and Alcimus had once 
more to solicit help from Syria. In consequence, 
Judas again met Nicanor in battle. The Syrian 
general was beaten, and fell back upon Mount 
Zion, where he insulted the priests and threatened 
to bum the temple. But in a further battle at 
Adasa (161), near the pass of Beth-horon, he was 
himself siain, whereupon his army fied. The head 
and hand of the insolent blasphemer were hung 
up in front of one of the temple gates (Gorionides, 
iii. 22. 12 j cf. 2 Mac 15^^^-), and the 13th Adar — 
the day of the battle — ^was afterwards kgpt as 
‘Nicanor’s day’ (1 Mac 7^^). At this stage Judas, 
despairing of being long able to continue the 
unequal contest wfith the imperial armies, sent 
ambassadors to the Roman Senate to invoke their 
protection against the Syrians. But although a 
treaty was concluded, nothing came of it beyond 
a warning to Demetrius that further interference 
with the Jews would mean war with Rome. 
Before the Roman rescript could have reached 
Antioch, the contingency dreaded by Judas had 
actually occurred. About six weeks after the 
defeat of Nicanor, Demetrius sent a fresh army 
into Judsea under Bacchides. Only 3000 men 
were with Judas at Elasa, and most of these 
deserted him on seeing the vastly superior strength 
of the Syrian host. Even the noble 800 who stood 
by him vainly tried to dissuade him from risking 
a battle, and Elasa became *tbe Jewish Thermo- 
ylse.® In spite of all they could do, Judas and 
IS little band were overcome by sheer \veight of 
numbers. ‘Judas fell, and the rest fled’ (1 Mac 
9^®). His body was carried off by his brothers 
and laid in the sepulchre of his fathers at Modin 
(161). 

In the long roll of Israelitish worthies we meet 
with no more striking personality than that of 
Judas Maccabeeus. His piety was manifest to ail ; 
his motives were pure and unselfish ; he fought 
for God’s glory and his country’s good. His un- 
selfish devotion was equalled by his military 
genius. For seven years, with an enthusiasm 
that never flagged, and a generalship which has 
never been surpassed, he lea the Jews to victory, 
and died only when even the noblest heroism could 
not conquer. 

(ii.) The leadership and high - priesthood of 
Jonathan (161-143}.-“The friends of Judas, now 
openly persecuted by the Hellenizers, chose as their 
leader nis brother Jonathan, snrnamed Applms 
(Gr.’Aw^oDy, *A<5fr0o0?, Zar^oDy, Sa^^ouy ; Syr. pappus 
who filled the post with much shrewd- 
ness and success. Wishing as yet to avoid Bac- 
ehides, Jonathan withdrew to the wilderness of 
Tekoah, and sent his eldest brother John to de- 
posit the baggage with the friendly Nabathseans, 
But his plans miscarried, and John fell a prey to 
a robber elan at Medaba. Jonathan crossed the 
Jordan and avenged Ms brother’s death, but mean- 
while Bacchides seized the fords and lay in wait 
for him. The Jews thus found themsmes in a 
situation of extreme peril ; they saved their lives, 
however, by swimming across the river. The 
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return of Baccliides to Antioch on the death 
of Alciiniis ( 1 ( 30 ). so strengthened ■ the Maccah^ean 
party, that within two years their opponents had 
once more to call in his aid. Although they 
had given Baccliides the assurance that Jonathan 
should be made his prisoner, the vigilance of the 
Maccabees made them cognizant of the plot, and, 
after slaying about fifty of the conspirators, Jona- 
than and his followers entrenched themselves at 
Betlibasi. This stronghold Bacchides could not , 
reduce ; he w^'aa repulsed with loss by Simon, while 
Jonathan at the head of a detached squadron over- 
ran the adjacent territory. Stung by these re- 
verses, Bacchides slew many of the Hellenizers, 
accepted Jonathan’s proposals for peace, and de- 
arted into Syria vowing that nevermore would 
e interfere in Judsea (c. 156). ‘And the sword 
ceased from Israel’ (1 Mac For four years 
Jonathan dwelt at Michmash, ‘judging’ the people 
and restraining the Hellenizers. ^ 

Unbroken peace prevailed until Alexander Balas 
entered upon a contest with Demetrius i. for the 
Syrian crown (153). Happily for Jonathan, who 
coveted the power and prestige belonging to the 
high-priesthood, the omce was vacant, and this 
dispute over the succession to the throne of Syria 
paved the way for his appointment. The rival 
claimants looked upon him as a valuable ally, and 
he knew how to exploit them. While availing 
himself of certain privileges granted in a letter 
from Demetrius, he unhesitatingly threw in his 
lot with Alexander Balas, who appointed him high 

f riest, invested him with the order of ‘King’s 
Viend,’ and sent him a purple robe and a diadem, 
the emblems of royalty. The same year, at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, Jonathan assumed the sacred 
vestments, and showed himself zealous in support 
of the pretender Balas. Demetrius now, in turn, 
offered the most tempting inducements (including 
the abolition of taxes, the cession of Acra, the 
release of Jewish prisoners, the enlargement of 
Judsean territory, the payment of Jewi^ soldiers, 
and liberal allowances for the temple and the 
building of the city walls) by way of outbidding 
his rival; but Jonathan, sceptical as to the sin- 
cerity of Demetrius, and aware that the claims 
of Balas were favoured at Home, wisely adhered 
to his former choice. In a pitched battle which 
ensued, Demetrius was defeated and slain. By 
the distinguished reception given to Jonathan at 
Ptolemais, where in B.o. 150 Alexander Balas 
married the Egyptian princess Cleopatra, and the 
rebuff given to certain apostates from Mosaism 
who would fain have impeached him in the royal 
presence, the triumphant Balas showed his grati- i 
tude to his Jewish ally. He also ‘ wrote him i 
among his Chief Friends, and made him a captain 
and governor of a province ’ (I Mac 10®®), Subject 
to the suzerainty of Syria, this gave him both the 
civU and military command m addition to his 
spiritual supremacy as high priest. When, three 
years later, Demetrius n. came from Crete as the 
avenger of his father, his cause was espoused by 
Apoflonius, governor of Ccele-Syria. But though 
Balas had proved a worthless king, and had for- 
feited the esteem of his subjects, Jonathan stood 
loyally by him. Taking the field against Apol- 
lonius, he captured Joppa, won a battle at Ashdod 
(where he destroyed the temple of Dagon), and 
received the submission of Ascalon. In gratitude 
for these services Alexander presented Jonathan 
with the gold buckle worn by princes of the blood, 
and with the city of Ekron, But no effort on 
the pari of Jonathan could save Balas from ruin 
after his father-in-law Ptolemy Philometor turned 
against him. In a pitched battle Balas suiFered 
defeat, and fled into Arabia ; but a sheikh of that 
country ‘ took off Alexander’s head and sent it to 


Ptolemy’ (1 Mae lU^). Within three days there- 
after the latter died of wounds received in th« 
battle, and Demetrius ii. became king (145). 

At this juncture Jonathan boldly laid siege to 
the Acra, and as boldly appeared to answer for 
himself before the king at Ptolemais. The result 
was a triumph of diplomacy. He carried costly 
gifts to the king; and the latter, instead of treat- 
ing him as a rebel, ‘ gave him pre-eminence among 
his Chief Friends’ (1 Mac 11 ^ 0 ? besides confirming 
him in the liigh-priesthood, and conceding to the 
Jews several of the benefits vainly offered by his 
father as the price of their adherence. Shortly 
afterwards Jonathan rendered useful service by 
sending 3000 men to Antioch to aid in putting 
down an insurrection which had broken out there 
against Demetrins. The latter promised on Ills i 
part to withdraw the Syrian garrisons from Jewish 
strongholds, but as he failed to keep this promise 
Jonathan went over to the side of Tryphon, a 
former officer of Alexander Balas, who took ad- 
vantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius to bring 
forward Antiochiis, the son of Balas, as a claimant 
for the throne, and who was careful to confirm 
Jonathan in all his dignities. Jonathan lost no 
time in bringing the entire territory between 
Gaza and Damascus into subjection. Proceeding 
to Galilee he met the generals of Demetrius, 
whom, after a threatened reverse, he routed on 
the plain of Hazor (c. 144). At Hamath the 
Syrians rallied once more with a view to invade 
Palestine, but Jonathan marched beyond Lebanon 
and dispersed them.* He afterwards subdued the 
Arab tribe of the Zabadseans on the Antilibanus, 
returned home by way of Damascus, and set him 
self, in concert with the elders, to strengthen tht 
defences of the country. The walls of Jerus. 
were heightened, and an effort made to isolate 
the Acra. Meanwhile Simon had not been idle 
in his new capacity of commander {(TTpar7}y6s) of 
the Palestinian seaboard (1 Mac 11®^). Besides 
capturing Bethzur, he reduced and garrisoned 
Joppa, and fortified Adida. 

Tryphon now began to distrust the Maccabees, 
who had certainly not been unmindful of their 
own interests while ‘they fought for one king 
against the other, and in the name of the Syrians 
drove the Syrians out of Judaea and the adjacent 
regions.’ Surmising that the Jewish high priest 
would probably oppose his plans for usurping the 
throne, he suadenly marched into Palestine and 
encamped at Bethshan (Bcythopolis), where Jona- 
than prepared to give him battle. But by dint of 
artful flattery Tryphon induced even this wary 
Jewish prince to walk into a trap. Having entered 
Ptolemais, accompanied by only 1000 men, Jonathan 
found himself a prisoner and had his escort slain. 
Thus ended his period of active service. Although 
a high priest of Israel, he was in no sense a 
religious man; it was merely as a ladder to 

ower that the priest’s office had attraction’' ior 

im. He was essentially a worldly ecclesiastic. 
And if he was less disinterested in his aims i ban 
his brother Judas, he was also less scrupulous in 
his methods of realizing them. But few men in 
his circumstances could have achieved more, either 
for themselves or for their party. By the adroit- 

* According to 1 Mac 12^-28 Jonathan at tMs juncture sent 
ambassadors to Borne, Sparta, etc., to conclude or renew 
friendly treaties, and they were favourably received by the 
Bomans. Nothing is said regarding their reception at Sparta, 
hut the writer gives what purports to be a ‘copy * of Joimthan’a 
letter, and also— apparently as a precedent— one of a letter 
formerly written by the Spartan king Arius i, to the Jewish 
high priest Onias i. (b.g. S23-300). wellhausen (IJG^ p. 260, 
n, 8) rejects the whole passage as unhistorical. Unquestion- 
ably, it interrupts the main narrative in a very awkward 
manner ; but if Jonathan, who was at the time a Syrian officer 
dwf send such an embassy, it must have been because he had 
no faith in the stability of the Syrian kingdom. 
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pess with wMeli lie turned to account the mistakes liberty, justice, and religion ; a' brave soldier, a 
of his enemies, he more than made up for the lack worthy priest, and a gifted statesman, 
of strength in his adherents. After .four or five years, during which Israel 

(iii.) The administration Simon, ethnarch- rejoiced with great joy’ (1 Blac 14^^), Simon was 
.and high priest (143-135). — Simon (Gr. Su/tec&y, once more caught in the meshes of Syrian politics. 

surnamed Thassi (i.e., probably, *the zeal- Although Demetrius il. was a prisoner in Farthia, 
ous ’), the sole surviving son of Mattathias, now his younger brother Antiociiiis vii. (Sidetes) took 
gallantly , stepped into the bre,aeh and was chosen up arms against Tryphon, and wrote to solicit the 
leader a public assembly in Jeru- friendship of Simon. But after defeating Tryphon . , 

Salem. He had already justified the epithet, * man he reversed his policy. While he, was besiegi.rig Iris ■ 
of counsel ’ {dp^p /3ouX^j,, 1 Mac 2®®), and had also rival in Dor, Simon sent him gifts and auxiliaries, 
distinguished himself as commander of the Medi- These were haughtily declined, and a demand made , 
terranean coast from Tyre to Egypt. Tryphon for 1000 talents, failing the surrender of Joppa, , 
TOon marched against Judaea, but found himself Gazara, and the Acra. This was equivalent to a 
intercepted by Simon at Adida. He thereupon declaration of war, and very soon the Syrian general 
offered to release Jonathan for 100 talents of silver Cendebaeus invaded Judaea. Now an old man, 
and the custody of two of his sons as hostages; Simon left his two sons Judas and John to pro- 
but although Simon judged it best to accede to secute the campaign. Near Modin they gained a 
these terms, Tryphon neither set Jonathan at decisive victory. 

liberty nor relaxed his hostile attitude. All his For two or three years more Simon laboured at 
efforts to reach Jems., however, were rendered his favourite task of developing the internal re- j 
futile by the sleepless vigilance of Simon, Even sources of his kingdom. Then came the tragic j 
a projected night expedition with supplies for the end. In the castle of D6k, near Jericho, at a 
famished garrison in the Acra was wrecked by banquet ostensibly held in their honour, he and 
a heavy iall of snow. Soured and bafided, he two of his sons fell victims to the murderous 
marched into Gilead and gave vent to his spleen ambition of his son-in-law Ptolemy, the son of 
by putting Jonathan to death at Bascama (143). Abubus, who aimed at the supreme power (135). 
The body of J onathan was afterwards interred Ptolemy’s designs were fmstrated, however, owing 
at Modin, where Simon erected a magnificent to the miscarriage of his plans for the assassination 
family monument, which appears to have been of Simon’s third son, John, governor of Gazara. 
a landmark for sailors on the Levant (1 Mae The latter, warned in time, slew the emissaries of 
13^®}. See Modin. Ptolemy, and forthwith assumed the government 

Now that the war was over, Simon applied him- and the high-priestliood. 
self with increased vigour to the task of strength- More than thirty years had passed since Matta- 
ening the defences of Judaea. Having made Joppa thias openly resisted the religious persecution of 
a Jewish port, he laid siege to the fortress of his nation. In the faithful and skilful hands of 
Gazara, and expelled the heathen inhabitants, his sons the crusade inaugurated by him had been 
Shortly afterwards he appointed his son John singularly successful. One by one they had fallen 
commander-in-chief of his forces, with a residence in the sacred cause which he had committed to them ■ 
at Gazara. He achieved another noteworthy tri- (1 Mac 6^® 9^® 9’’^®* 13^® 16^®). But they had not 

umph in the reduction of the Acra, the garrison shed their blood in vain. The valour of the Mac- 
heing at length starved into surrender, and in- cabees had rehabilitated the Jewish nation. Not 
stituted an annual festival in commemoration of only was the old spirit of independence thoroughly 
the day of his entry into this last outpost of the aroused, but there was also developed a new con- 
Syrians — the 23rd lyyar (May) 142. Meanwhile sciousness of the worth of their revealed religion. 
Tryphon had murdered the puppet-king Antiochus As the most thrilling epoch in Jewish history, and 
VI. and seized the Syrian crown. Demetrius ll. was that which shaped the last phases of Jewish belief 
also embroiled in difficulties with the Parthians, prior to the advent of our Lord, the age of the 
who were invading his north-eastern provinces, Maccabees has a peculiar interest for the student of 
and Simon took occasion to demand complete ex- Christianity. 

emption from taxes. This Demetrius consented iv. The Hasmon^an Dynasty. — T he relation- 
to grant, along wdth an amnesty for aU political ship of the various scions of the Hasmonseau 
ofiences. Thus was ‘the yoke of the heathen’ house is exhibited in the subjoined genealogical 
removed, and the wished-for goal of Jewish inde- table. 

pendence actually reached (1 Mae 13^^). The reign of John Hyrcanus (135-105) was bright 

Simon was the founder of the high - priestly and prosperous. After the flight of Ptolemy, his 
dynasty of the Hasmonasans, In B.c. 141,^ in brother-in-law, he encountered the hostility of 
recognition of his great services to the nation, Antiochus vii. (Sidetes), to whom he agreed to pay 
he was formally appointed leader, high priest, and tribute. But in B.o. 128 Antiochus met his death 
governor {iBvdpxv ^) ; and these offices were declared in fighting against the Parthians, and Hyrcanus 
to be hereditary in his family until ‘ a faithful availed himself of the opportunity afibrded by the 
prophet’ should otherwise direct (1 Mac 14^^). The dispute which arose about the succession to the 
poxjular decree embodying these honours was en- throne of Syria to make the Jewish kingdom 
graven on a memorial tablet placed in the temple, territorially as extensive as it had ever been. The 
The first year of Simon’s reign was made the country E. of the Jordan, Samaria, and Edom were 
beginning of a new era, according to which Jewish in turn brought under Ms sway, and no further 
legal documents were dated. He also renewed the tribute was paid to the Syrian kings. He further ■ 
friendship and treaty with Borne and Sparta, and added to the defences of the country, and during 
struck his own coins like any other independent his reign the old fortress of Baris (later Antonia) 
sovereign. The beautiful picture of 1 Mac 14^*^® was r^uilt. Hyrcanus also concluded^ a treaty 
shows hoiv well Simon utilized the years of peace with the Bomans, and was the first Jewish prince ■ 
that followed, in building up the prosperity of whose name was inscribed on the coins. Men liked 
Judeea. In peace he was even greater than in to flatter themselves that the prophetic gift had 
war. He possessed the administrative genius, been restored in his person (Jos. Antxm. x. 7). 
Under his wise and beneficent sway the country Outwardly brilliant, however, as his reign^ was, it 
enjoyed a period of moral and material well-being was marked by a strong development of internal 
for which there is no post-exilic parallel. He was discord. It was at this time that the sects of the 
the patron of trade and agriculture ; the friend of Pharisees and Sadducees first took definite shape 
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as political and religions parties. The Maccabsean 
party was originally Pharisaic, hut Hyrcanns now 
went over to the baddncees, who attached more 
value to political supremacy. 

Of the five sons left by Hyrcanus, three rose to 
power. Their names were originally Judas, Matta- 
thias, and Jonathan, but in accordance with their 
father’s new-born Hellenistic proclivities they were 
now designated Aristobulus, Antigonus, and Alex- 
ander Jannseus. 

Hyrcanus bequeathed the civil power to his wife, 
and the high-priesthood to his eldest son Aristo- 
bulus. But the latter shut up all his relatives in 
prison except Antigonus, and openly assumed the 
title King oj the Jews, * a name previously unknown 
to Heb. history, but destined to carry with it a 
sacred and enduring significance ’ (Mt 27^^, Mk 15^ 
etc.). Antigonus also fell a victim to his jealousy, 
owing to suspicions awakened in him by * his 
spirit’ Salome Alexandra. In other respects he 
appears to have deserved well of his country, whose 
boundaries he enlarged by the subjugation of the 
Itur^ans ; but remorse for the murder of his brother 
is said to have brought on his death, which occurred 
in B.C. 104, after a reign of only one year. 

The next king was Alexander Jannseus (104-78), 
the eldest surviving brother of Aristobulus. Of 
warlike disposition, he set himself to complete the 
conquest of Palestine, which his father had begun, 
and after varying fortunes succeeded in bringing 
under his sway most of the important towns on ! 
the Philistine coast, as well as the regions E. of 
the Jordan. But Jannseus had other battles to 
fight. His reign was marked by civil dissension 
and internal revolt A supporter of Hellenism, 
and a dissolute high priest whose hands reeked with 
blood, he came into acute collision with the Phari- 
sees, and took the most savage revenge on his 
opponents. 

Before his death Jann^eus handed over the 
government to his wife Salome Alexandra, who 
soon proved her fitness to rule. Shrewdly enough, 
she at once threw herself into the arms of the 
Pharisaic party, allowing them practically to re- 
^ gulate the inner life of the nation, but reserving 
to herself the control of external affairs. Her elder 
•on Hyrcanus n. , as a pliable weakling, was invested 
with the office of high priest, while her younger son 
Aristobulus, who had energy and ability enough to 


Alexander Aristobulua 
t B.O. 7 t B.C. 7 

render him dangerous, was kept strictly aloof from 
public affairs. The latter, who disliked the Phari- 
sees and the docility with which his mother gave 
effect to their wishes, particularly as regards an ill- 
advised attempt to take vengeance on those who 
had counselled the crucifixion of 800 rebels during 
the reign of his father Jannmus, ultimately seized 
several fortresses, and contrived to raise an army, 
with which he bore down upon Jerusalem. At 
this stage Alexandra, who had on the whole ruled 
happily and with discretion, died after reigning for 
nine years (69). 

Aristobulus soon got the better of Hyrcanus ii,, 
who agreed to retire in his favour and reside in 
Jerusalem as a private citizen. But the abdication 
of Hyrcanus was distasteful to some, and especially 
to one whose name we now meet with for the first 
time— the Idumsean Antipater, father of Herod the 
Great. Working upon the fears of Hyrcanus, this 
man persuaded him to flee for protection against 
his brother to the Arabian king Aretas, from wdiom 
he extracted a promise to re-establish Hyrcanus in 
his dominions, provided the latter gave up all 
claim to twelve cities unj ustly wrested from the 
, Arabians by Alexander Jannseus, Defeated in 
battle, and deserted by many of Ms troops, Aris- 
tobulus retreated to the temple mount, where he 
was besieged by a coalition army of Arabs and 
Pharisees. 

At this juncture (B.c. 65) the shadow of Rome 
first fell upon the land. Seaurus, the legate of 
Pompey in Syria, having been appealed to by both 
parties, went to Jerusalem and decided in favour 
of Aiistobulus. Aretas had accordingly to with- 
draw. But in the spring of 63 ambassadors from 
both parties appeared before Pompey himself at 
Damascus, while the representatives of a neutral 
party pled for the abolition of the monarchy and 
the re-establishment of the ancient constitution. 
Pompey delayed his decision, and Aristobulus, feel- 
ing insecure, at once occupied the stronghold of 
Alexandrium. Pompey advanced to attack him, 
whereupon Aristobulus surrendered ail the for- 
tresses, but fell back upon Jerus, and prepared 
for resistance. His vacillating policy was further 
illustrated when Pompey approached the city. 
Aristobulus sued for peace, and offered to open the 
gates and make a money payment ; but whe» 
Gabinius was sent for the money, the gates were 
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dosed against him, and Pompey advanced against 
Jerusalem. The party of Hyrcanns, to which fear 
of the Romans brought many accessions, opened 
the city gates, but the supporters of Aristobulus 
entrenched themselves in the temple mount. After 
a three months* siege, however, the walls were 
scaled, and 12,000 Jews were slain. Apparently 
from curiosity, and to the lasting horror of the 
Jews, Pompey entered the ' Holy of. Holies, but 
subsequently ordered the sanctuary to be purified, 
and the usual sacrifices to be continued. The 
ringleaders in the war were executed ; Aristobulus 
and his family he took with him as prisoners ; 
Hyrcanus was designated high priest and ethnarch, 
but not king. The boundaries of Judasa were also 
greatly contracted, and Jerus. was garrisoned by 
the Romans. Not even yet had the J ews learned 
to avoid calling in the interference of foreigners, | 
bnt Rome knew how to profit by their internal 
strifes and factions. 

As the star of the Hasmonsean dynasty set, that 
of the Herodian rose. Hyrcanus was only a puppet 
in the hands of Antipater and the Romans. The 
division of Palestine hy Gabinius into five districts 
(ffvpiSpia) did not, as was hoped, weaken the feeling 
of national unity. The Hasmonseans made several 
abortive efforts to regain power. Revolts were led 
in the year 57 by Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, 
in 56 by Aristobulus himself and his son Antigonus, 
and again in 55 by Alexander. Once more, in B.c. 
54, after the defeat of the Romans at Carrlipe, the j 
Jews rose in rebellion, but w^ereTouted by Cassius. 
These attempts would have succeeded as against 
Antipater, hut they could not do so as against 
Antipater and the Romans, who always came to 
his aid. In B.C. 49 Caesar set Aristobulus at liberty- 
in order to send him with an army against Anti- 
pater ; but while he was yet in Rome Aristobulus 
was poisoned by the adherents of Pompey, who 
also contrived to have Alexander put to death at 
Antioch. 

While Antipater continued to curry favour with 
the Romans, the Jews became jealous of his grow- 
ing power. This feeling was intensified through 
the appointment of his eldest son Phasael as 
governor of Jerus., and of his second son Herod 
as governor of Galilee. The latter soon felt 
himself strong enough to defy the Sanhedrin, and 
even to menace Jerusalem. In spite of the accusa- 
tions of the Saddncsean dignitaries, the two brothers 
secured the friendship of Antony. Antigonus, the 
son of Aristobulus II., made yet another desperate 
effort to obtain the kingdom. Although defeated 
by Herod, he was actually set up as king by the 
Parthians, and Herod’s fortunes sank to the lowest 
ebb. Pbasael made away with himself in prison, 
and Herod escaped to Rome, where he was re- 
cognized as king of Judaea (B.C. 40). A year later 
Herod landed at Ptolemais, and, after a war ex- 
tending over two years, he at length, with the 
help of the legions of Sosius, captured Jerus. and 
mercilessly slaughtered his opponents. Antigonus 
was carried a prisoner to Antioch and there put 
to death. Herod now assumed the kingdom, and 
the Hasmoneean dynasty was at an end. Shortly 
before Jerus. fell into his hands he had married 
Mariamne, who, as granddaughter to both Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, represented the two opposing 
sections of the Hasmonsean house. But within 
the first decade of his reign this brilliant and 
resourceful but cruelly jealous man murdered all 
its still surviving members, to make sure that non® 
of them should ever supplant Mm in the govern- 
ment. So perished in succession the youthful 
high priest Aristobulus, the aged Hyrcanus n., 
Herod’s own wife Mariamne, and last of all Alex- 
andra, the daughter of Hyrcanus ii. For these 
crimes Herod was to sufier a poetic retribution. 


In his closing ■ years the murderer of the Has- 
monaeans became the murderer of his own sons, 
having about the year B.c, 7 ordered Alexander 
and Aristobulus to be done to death at Sebaste, 
where their mother Mariamne had become Ms bride. 
With them the history of the Maccabees comes to 
a close. 

LiTi!RA!nmH.---The chief sources for the Maccabjean .history 
are 1 and 2 Mac (see next article), and Jos. Ant six. v, 1 
onwai'ds. Several Psalms, notably 44. 74. 79. and SSare prob- 
ably Maccabsean ; some scholars, e.g, Reuss and Cheyne, ascribe 
many more to this period, but their conclusions are to be 
accepted with caution. For passing: references in Greek and 
Roman authors, see Schiirer, HJP i. i. p. 110 ff. Of modern 
works, besides shorter articles in the best Bible Dictionaries, 
the student may consult Derenbourg, Bistoire de la Palestine, 
1S67 ; Ewald, Hist, of Israel, vol. v. [Eng. tr.] 1874 ; Stanley, 
Jewish Church, vol. iii. 1876 ; Madden, Coins of the Jews, 18S1 ; 
Stade, Geschichte des Vollces Israel, 1888 ; Schiirer , BJP (Index); 
Wellhausen, Israelitische und Judische Geschichte, 1894 (S isos) ; 
Pairweather, Pr&m the Exile to the Advent, 1895 ; H. Weiss, 
Judas Makkahaeus, 1897 ; Streane, The Age of the Maccabees, 
1S98. W. FAIRWEATHEE. 

MICCIBEES, BOOKS OF (Ma/c/caSaMi^, a', etc. ). 
— Some important MSS of the LaX contain four 
books so entitled.* Of these the first two were 
incorporated in the Vulgate from the Old Latin 
translation, and accepted as canonical by the 
Council of Trent (1546). The Churches of the 
Reformation, on the other hand, adhering more 
strictly to the Heb. Canon, placed them among 
the 0*T Apoeiypha, which were originally in- 
cluded in tne Geneva Bible (1560) ana in all the 
English Versions. The remaining books, which 
are only very remotely connected with the story 
of the Maccabees, have found, as they deserve, 
much less recogmtion in the Church. The order 
in which these books exist in the MSS, while not 
chronological as regards their subject - matter, 
accurately reflects the date of their composition 
as wen as their comparative worth. 

A. I Macoabebs. 

1. Contents and Style. 

2. Unity. 

8. Language of the original book. 

4. Author. 

6. Date. 

6. Sources. 

7. Historicity. 

8. Religious character. 

9. Use in the Christian Church. 

10. The MSS. 

11. Versions, 

B . n Maccabees. 

1. Contents and Historicity. 

2. Author. 

8. Language. 

4. Sources and Bate. 

6. Relation to 1 Mac. 

6. Religious character. 

7. Use by Jews and Christians. 

8. MSS and Versions. 

<7. Ill Maccabees. 

1. Contents. 

2. Historicity. 

8, Integrity. 

4. Language. 

6. Use by Jews and Christians. 

Q. MSS and Versions. 

B. IV Maccabees. 

1. Contents. 

2, Language and Style. 

8, Authorship. 

4. Aim and Standpoint. 

6. MSS and Versions. 

V Maccabees, 

Literature. 

A, 1 Maccabees is the main source we possess 
for the history of the period with which it deak. 
This period covers the forty years {B.C. 175-135) 
from the accession of the Syrian king Antiochus IV. 
(Epiphanes) to the death of Simon. 

1. Contents and Style. — ^After a brief introduc- 
tory allusion to the conquests of Alexander the 
Great and the partition of Ms empire among liis 

* A and Cod. Venetus contain all four books, 8? contains 
(apart from lamncs) the first and the fourth. (See below). 
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successors, hy way of tracing back to its eom- 
'mencement tlie history of the .Greek supremacy 
in Judaea {1^“^), the author goes on to give a de- 
tailed description of the attempt made by Epi- 
plianes, in concert with a Helienizing party among 
the Jews themselves, forcibly to introduce into 
Palestine foreign customs and pagan rites, and 
to destroy the Jewish religion root and branch 
(|io-()4)^ He then narrates the action taken by 
Mattathias the priest, who in his native town of 
Modin openly resisted the persecuting measures of 
Antioehus, and placed himself at the head of a 
band of faithful Israelites -who first betook them- 
selves to the mountains, but who, as their numbers 
increased, began to traverse the land and enforce 
the observance of Jewish rites {ch, 2). Almost 
before the movement had been well started, 
Mattathias died and the remainder of the 

book deals with the splendid struggle for faith 
and freedom under the leadership of his sons, who 
ultimately succeeded in securing for their country, 
not only the religious liberty for which they first 
took up arms (6®*^), but civil independence as well 
(13^^). After graphically describing the course of 
• events under the successive leadership of the three 
brothers Judas (3^-9-^), Jonathan (9^-12®^), and 
Simon (13^-16^®), the book closes with the record 
of the escape of Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus, from 
the fate wliich overtook his father and his two 
brothers, and with a reassuring reference to the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood 

The hero of the book is undoubtedly Judas Mac- 
cabseus, and its most detailed section is naturally 
that which narrates his achievements and fortunes. 
It is written for the most part in the simple narra- 
tive style of the OT historical books, and in the 
phraseology it is easy to detect many reminiscences 
of both the prose and the poetry of the older 
canonical writings 9^^* 14® etc.). At times 

the language throbs with passion (1®®"®®), becomes 
eloquently descriptive (14®"^®), or rises into poetry 
(3®"®), But the work is in no sense that of a skilful 
literary artist who groups his facts with a view 
to scenic effect. The writer is a plain and honest 
chronicler who sets down the facts in their historical 
sequence, with scarcely an attempt to theorize upon 
them or to point out their significance. 

2. Unity. — Previous to the 19th cent, no attempt 
was made to impugn the unity ,of the book. In 
view of the striking absence of the Divine Name 
from first to last, the careful chronology of the 
work as a whole, and the uniformity of the style 
throughout, there has been a very general dis- 
position to ascribe the entire composition to a 
single author. Some modern scholars, however 
{e.g, Whiston, Destinon, and Wellhausen), regard 
chs. 14“16 as a later addition unknown to Josephus. 
The singularly brief manner in which that his- 
torian deals with the reign of Simon mqy perhaps 
lend some colour to this theory, but can scarcely 
be said to prove it. At the opposite pole from this 
view, and still more improbable, is that of Ewald, 
who thinks these concluding chapters are the TuaiTi 
portion of the book, to which chs. 1-13 are merely 
introductory. 

3. The Language of the Original Booh. — The 
Greek text of 1 Mae is beyond doubt a translation ; 
the work was written originally in Hebrew. On 
this point we have the express testimony of Origen 
and Jerome.^ The former, at the close of his list 
of the canonical books (in Euseb, HE vi. 23) says, 
*But outside the number of these is the Macca- 
bman history (rd Mt^/tffajSal/ed), entitled Sarheth 
Sahanaiel^ {'Siap^^0 Xa^avai^k). The work here 
referred to as known to Origen in its Heb. form 
is unquestioiiably the First Book of Maccabees.* 

♦ The meamng of the Seuoiffc title given hy Origen has been 
much disputed. Moat of the conjectures advanced (see Grimm, 

Jerome (t420) states explicitly : / The first book 
of Maccabees I found in Hebrew^ the second 
is Greek, as can be proved from its very style’ 
{Prol. Gal. ad lib. Beg.). The internal evidence 
for a Heb. original is also sufficiently conclusive. 
Although the book lias many points of resemblance 
to the LXX, upon which its Greek seems to be 
largely modelled, and from wliich it even directly 
quotes (cf. with Ps 79‘^* ®), the constant use of 

Heb. idioms and OT phrases (F® 2^® etc.), as well 
'as the whole structure of the sentences, precludes 
the idea of its having been written originally in 
Greek. There are also, in the Greek text many 
obscurities, due in all probability to mistaken 
renderings from the Hebrew (2® 6^ 11® 14®). More- 
over, at this period no Palestinian Jew, seems to 
have written in Greek. A more plausible case 
might be made out in^ favour of an Aramaic 
original, although it is practically certain that 
the author wrote in classical Hebrew, which was 
still the language of the learned, and above all of 
sacred literature. 

4. The Author. — The name of the author is 
unknown. It is, however, quite clear from his 
warm symjpathy with the Maccaheean movement, 
as well as from his minute knowledge of Palestine, 
that he was an orthodox Jew of that country. 

Nor can we tell who was the translator. In spite 
of its Hebraistic character, his Greek is not diffi- 
cult to read, and is marked even by a certain 
fluency. His translation was probably executed 
somewhere about the middle of the 1st cent. B.C., 
and certainly not later than the time of Josephus, 
who seems to have been acquainted with it. 

5. The Date.—A& to the date of the original 

work, it is clear from that it was not com- 

posed until after the death of John Hyrcanus 
(B.o. 105). Ewald’s opinion, however, tfiat our 
author wrote immediately thereafter, is not borne 
out by the nature of the reference to the annals of 
that prince as an already well-knovm work. On 
the other hand, in view of the writer’s friendly 
tone towards the Romans (ch. 8), the time of coin- 
position cannot have been later than B.C. 64, the 
year prior to Pompey’s entrance into Jerusalem. 

At some point between these two limits the work 
must have been produced, but the exact year 
cannot be determined. The likelihood is, how- 
ever, that it belongs to the first or second decade 
of the 1st cent. B.C., for as there is no allusicn to 
anything later than the death of Hyrcanus, it 
seems best not to separate the composition of the 
book by too long an interval from that event. 

6. Sources. — There can be little doubt that the 
author drew to a certain extent upon existing 
written sources. Even if an old man at tlie 
beginning of the 1st cent. B.C,, his own recoJ- 
lections could extend to only a part of the period 
with which he deals. ^ There is, of course, to be 
kept in mind the possibility of his having gathered 
information from older men, as well as the fact 
that he had doubtless at command a body of 
tradition singularly fresh, living, and distinct. 

But the narrative is so well informed, includes 
such a mass of detail, and is in general so accurate 
and precise, that we must suppose him to have 
had access to certain written notices of the Mac- 
cabgean struggle, and of the three brothers with 
whose names it is specially identified. Otherwise, 
no one living in the second generation after could 
Kurzgef. Boseget. Eandb. p. xvii ; Keil, Comm. p. 22 ; Bissell 
in Lange-SchaS’s Comm, p. 47.5) are based upon the reading 
Sarheth SarbaneEl SajO/Sfltvg "Ba), adopted byStephanus, 

and accepted even by Fritzsclie (Schenkel’s Bib.^Lex. under 
‘Makkabaer’), although by far the best attested reading, and 
according to Schiirer (HJF jl ni. 9) * the only reading that can 
claim to be recognized,’ is that given above. It may possibly 
be transcribed hn (sar bayith shebbanah el), i.l 

* the prince of the house which God hath built up.’ In any case 
the title is Semitic, and points to a Heb. original of our book. 
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tave produced such a work.. The use of WTitteii 
sources seems to be implied in 9^^, but the passage 
throws no light upon their origin or nature. 

Some of the o&cial documents which, as in the 
Book of Ezra, are incorporated with the narrative, 
the author states to be ‘ copies ’ (8®^ 12®- 
and these may perhaps for the most part be 
accepted as genuine, — or at least as fairly accurate 
Heb. translations, — as may also some of the letters 
from the Syrian kings. Yet in not a few cases 
(cf. esp. 10®^ 15^®^-) we have probably 

only an attempt on the part of the writer or his 
authority to give a free version of the lost 
originals.* He evidently did not hesitate to | 
deju in a free and easy manner with such docu- ; 
men tary materials as lay to his hand. In sub- 
stance, however, these ostensibly official records 
are quite apposite to the historical relations of the 
period. ! 

7. Historicity. — In spite of the clever attempt j 

made by the brothers E. F. andG. Wernsdorf about I 
the middle of the 18th cent, to discredit 1 Mac as 
a historical work, there is but one verdict among 
modern critics with regard to its general trust- 
worthiness. The writer^s habit of dating the chief 
events according to a fixed era (the Seleucid era 
of B.C. 312), the general agreement of his chron- 
ology with that of Greek and Boman authors, | 
and with the data furnished by extant coins of | 
the period, the frankness and self-restraint shown | 
by him in chronicling victory or defeat on the ' 
part of the Jews, and in speaking of their adver- ! 
saiies, the absence from his pages of tawdry 
ornamentation and weak supernaturalism, — all 
combine to give to his work the stamp of authentic i 
history. Occasional errors occur, as in 1®, which 
represents Alexander the Great as dividing his 
kingdom among his generals ; in 8®, where the 
author overstates the number of elephants em- ; 
ployed at the battle of Magnesia (cf. Livy, xxxvii. ■ 
39) ; in 8^^-, where mistakes are made m several 
particulars regarding the Bomans ; in 12®, where 
he speaks of the Spartans as racially akin to the 
Jews; and in 14V where he is at variance with 
other writers as to the time when Tryphon 
murdered Antiochus VI. But these are mostly 
blemishes due to his limited knowledge of the 
%x^orld outside of Judma, and do not seriously 
affect the value of the hook as a contribution to 
Jewish history. The one criticism which may 
with justice he offered , in this connexion is that 
the writer sometimes undoubtedly exaggerates in 
point of numbers (5®^ ll^V, but even this 

fault is to some extent condoned by the prevailing 
custom of that age. 

8. Beligious Character, — The religious character 
of the book corresponds to its trustw-orthiness as 
history. It breathes a spirit of genuine piety. 
The standpoint of the author is that of orthodox 
devotion to ‘the law and the ordinances’ (2^^), 
and unqualified abhorrence of heathen presump- 
tion (1=^®), blasphemies (7®®), and enormities (1®®^*). 
In presence of the direst disasters he retains his 
faith in an overruling Providence (l®*^), and does 
not forget that a righteous cause is more essential 
than a great army (2®^ 3^®). But, in spite of the 
intense theocratic feeling that underlies the hook, 
there is a remarkable reserve shown in the ex- 
pression of it. The Maccabees are pious (4®®^* 
12^® 16®) and devoted men (2^^^* 3®®^* etc.), but their 
triumphs are represented as due to their soldierly 
skill and diplomatic wdsdom, and not to any 
special intervention of God. In this we detect a 
deviation from the mode of statement adopted in 
the older canonical histories. Yet the religious 

* Fritzsche accepts as genuine aU the documents called 
* copies/ and regards all the rest as free reproductions by the 
mthor. But this seems too artistic. 
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spirit of the book is such that Luther felt it might 
with advantage have been included in the Canon 
of Scripture, and altogether it stands on a higher 
plane than the other * Books of Maccabees.’ 
Devout Israelite as he is, ho^wever, the writer 
avoids the mention of the Divine Name, which 
(according to the true text) does not once occur 
in his narrative. Pi*ayer is directed to the remote 
heaven, not to a present encompassing Jehovah 
(350 4 ioj^ Except in the diluted form of a pathetic 
forward look towards ‘a faithful prophet’ who 
should announce the divine will with regard to 
pressing problems in Church and State (4"^® 
the Messianic hope is absent from the book. Nor 
is there any reference to the doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

9. Use in the Christian Church, — Although not 
extensively, 1 Mac would seem to have been used 
in the Christian Church from an early date. 
Tertullian (t220), adv, Judceos, e. 4, says: ‘Nam 
et temporibus Maccabasorum sabbatis pugnando 
fortiter fecerunt ’ (cf. 1 Mac ; Cyprian [c, A.D, 
250) quotes the book in his Testimonia (hi. 4. 15, 
53), each time with the formula in Machahaeis ; 
Clement of Alexandria (t 220) speaks of rb (/SijSXiou) 
rwu Ma/c/ca^SaiVccDy, and also of h tQp 

iirtro/nj, Strom, i. 123, v. 98 ; Hippolytus (f 235) in 
his Comm, in Daniel ^ chs. 31-32, draws largely on 
1 Mac, quoting almost verbatim Ori^en 

(t 254) also, in his Com. in E^, ad Bom, (bk. viii. 
ch. i.), says : ‘Sicut Mattathias, de quo in primo 
libro Machabgeorum scriptum est quia “zelatus 
est in lege Dei,”’ etc. (1 Mac Beferences to 
our book as the First Book of Maccabees also occur 
in the Demonstr. Evang, of Eusebius (t 338), and 
in the writings of Augustine (+ 430). On the other 
hand, the Maccabasan books are placed outside the 
Canon by Origen, and omitted from the lists of OT 
Scriptures given by Athanasius (t 373), Gregory of 
Nazianzus (f 390), and Cyril of Jerusalem (t 386), 
and imtil the Council of Trent enjoyed only ‘ eccle- 
siastical,’ not canonical rank. 

10. The iff /Sis'.— The Greek Text of 1 Mac, 
althongh not contained in the Codex Vaticanus (B), 
has a place in both the Codex Sinaiticus (^) and 
the Codex Aiexandrinus (A)— MSS dating respec- 
tively from the 4th and 5th centuries. Next to 
these in age and importance comes the (8th or 9th 
centi) Codex Yenetus (Y.). All the other (16) MSS 
are later than the lith century. The best modern 
editions are those of Fritzsche [Lib, Apoc, Vet. 
Test, Greece^ 1871) and Swete {Old Test, in Greek, 
Cambridge, 1894, 2nd ed. 1899). 

11. Versions.— Onlj two old versions of 1 Mac 
are extant: (i) The Latin, which exists in two 
recensions, {a) the common text embodied in the 
Yulgate, and [h) another containing chs. 1-13, 
printed in Sabatier’s Bibliorum Sacrorum Latince 
Versiones Antiques, ii. p. 1017 ff’., and more recently 
discovered in a complete form in a MS now at 
Madrid. The latter appears to be the older recen- 
sion. (2) The Syriac, This version, like the 
Latin, was evidently derived from the Greek. The 
translator’s mode of giving the names of places, 
however, seems to point to his ac<juaintance with 
them in their Semitic form, and tins circumstance, 
wffiile rendering the version exegetically service- 
able, is also a testimony to its antiquity. 

B. II Maccabees covers the history from the 
close of the reign of the Syrian king Seleueus iv. 
jPhilopator (B.C. 176) to the death of Nicanor (B.o. 
161), a period of little more than 15 years. This 
takes ns back one year further than 1 Mac does , 
but, on the other hand, the narrative stops short 
by a quarter of a century of the point reached in 
that work. Except that it deals wdth a relatively 
smaller section of the history, the Second Book 
thus virtually runs parallel wdth the First. For 




fche opening year (or rather more) of the period 
which it covers, ie. for the events narrated from 
31 — where, properly speaking, the book begins — to 
4®, it remains the chief anthority, but for the rest 
of this period it ranks only as an independent 
supplement to the First Book, 

I. Contents and Mistoricity , — In its present form 
2 Mac begins with two letters in which the Pales- 
tinian Jews urgently invite their kinsmen in Egypt 
to take part in the Feast of the Dedication (1-2^®), 
whether in Egypt or in Jerusalem is not quite 
clear, although the latter supposition^ has the 
greater probability. Then follows the writer’s own 
preface, in which he remarks upon the source, 
scope, and design of his work After this 

comes the main narrative (3-15), which is an 
abridgment {ivcToy.'/i, of a larger history in 

five books by one Jason of Gyrene, a Hellen- 
istic Jew. The first part of the abridgment (BM®) 
tells of a futile attempt by Heliodorus, prime 
minister of Seleucus iv., to rob the temple, and 
of the traitorous and slanderous policy pursued by 
a certain Simon against the good nigh-priest Onias. 
From the narrative is practically an expanded 
version of 1 Mac setting forth with great 

fulness of detail the religious persecution under 
Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes), and exhibiting at once 
the lamentable apostasy of one section of the Jews 
and the immovable faithfulness of others, even to 
the point of martyrdom. The remainder of the 
work (8-15) corresponds broadly to 1 Mac 3-7, and 
describes the rise and progress of the Maecabsean 
insurrection down to the crushing defeat of the 
Syrian general Nicanor by J udas. * The epitomizer 
concludes with some characteristic remarks regard- 
ing his own work (15®^'®^). 

The first letter (F’®), which is dated from the 
year 188 of the Seleucid era (B.C. 124), refers to 
a letter written by the Palestinian Jews to their 
brethren in Egypt during ‘the tribulation and 
extremity ’ induced by the apostasy of Jason the 
high priest under Demetrius ii., and asks them to re- 
eat the sympathy apparently shown to them then 
y keeping ‘ the feast of tabernacles of the month 
Chislev ’ (i.e. the Feast of the Dedication) now that 
the temple service was happily restored. The 
second letter (D®-2^®), which bears no date, pur- 
ports to be addressed by the Jews of Palesune, 
the senate (yepowla), and Judas to the priest Aris- 
tobulus, king Ptolemy’s teacher {dt8d<rKa\os)f and 
to the Egyptian Jews. After telling how their 
oppressor Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes) had perished 
while attempting to rob the temple of Nansea 
(111-17)^ and intimating their intention of celebrat- 
ing the Feast of the Dedication and commemorating 
the recovery of the sacred fire under Nehemiah, 
they in\ite their kinsmen in Egypt to take part in 
the festival (l^®). There follow legendary stories 
of the manner in which the holy fire was preserved 
and found again (1^*^“®®), and of the hiding by the 
prophet Jeremiah, in a cave-dweUing, of the taber- 
nacle, the ark, and the altar of incense until God 
should again smile upon His people (2i-®). A miracle 
similar to that associated with Nehemiah had 
already taken place at the dedication of the temple 
by Solomon, who ‘kept the eight days’ (2®-^®), 
Judas Maccahseus is also represented as having 
meritoriously followed the example of Nehemiah 
in making a collection of national records and 
sacred books (2^®"^®). The letter closes with another 
invitation to keep the feast, and with the hope 
that God may speedily gather the dispersed Israel- 
ites into the holy land (2^®'^®). 

The two letters prefixed to the hook have in 
reality no connexion either with it or wifbi one 

* Soin$ prefer to divide the book into five sections, of which 
the respective endings (S^o 742 los 1326 1537) are supposed to 
be coincident with the close of the several volumes of Jason. 


another, except in so far as they both aim at com- 
mending to the Egyptian Jews the Feast of the 
Dedication. The particle {di} by which they are 
linked on to the ‘epitome’ does not necessarily 
imply any prior narrative. Schiirer correctly holds 
that ‘they are evidently originally independent 
pieces of writing, afterwards combined by a later 
hand, but not that of the epitomizer, ^^with this 
Second Book of Maccabees’ {HJP II. iii. p. 213). 
The glaring contradictions of F, which represents 
the climax of affliction as having been experienced 
under Demetrius II. Nikator, and 15®^ which states 
that from the time of Nicanor’s death (B.C. 161) 
the Holy City had been held by the Hebrews, and 
of P^*^® and ch. 9 with respect to the death of 
Epiphanes, render impossible the view that these 
letters were indited by the epitomizer. Besides, 
they are written in a simpler and less rhetorical 
style than the main narrative, their proper chrono- 
logical position in which would be after 10^“®.* 
Both letters are palpable forgeries. In B.c. 144, 
when the first was written, ‘the extremity* (I^) 
was certainly past, and it seems incredible that 
the second, which, among other blunders, ascribes 
to Nehemiah the rebuilding of the temple and the 
altar (1^®), should have emanated from the Jewish 
senate. Such blemishes unmistakably stamp both 
epistles as apocryphal products of a later time. 

Of Jason or of his history nothing is known 
beyond what is conveyed in 2 Mac. That he was 
identical with the ambassador of 1 Mac 8^^ is a 
pure conjecture. Although a Jew ‘of Gyrene’ he 
shows more acquaintance with Syria than with 
Egypt and Palestine. In all that relates to the 
former kingdom his knowledge is extensive and 
minute. The names and rank of Syrian officers 
(427 524 122 14^2), as well as the identity of minor 
personages (4®® 8®® are familiar to him. On 
the other hand, his knowledge of Palestine and even 
of Egypt is geographically defective, and is limited 
to outstanding events and personages. All this 
points, perhaps, to his having been no longer resi- 
dent at Gyrene when his work was written. 

2. Author , — The personality of the epitomizer is 
unknown. He was perhaps an Alexandrian Jew, 
although his work hears no trace of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy of religion, and contains 
nothing alien to the orthodox Palestinian Judaism 
of the period. His relation to Jason’s history is 
made quite clear by himself (2^®"®2) ; he express^ 
informs us that his work is only a condensed ver- 
sion of J ason’s. From the ‘ painful labour ’ involved, 
it is natural to suppose that his epitome covers the 
whole of the ground embraced in the five books of 
Jason. The latter was probably also the sole 
literary source from which he drew. It is un- 
warrantable to infer from the fact that in his 
general digest of the contents of Jason’s work he 
, fails to mention that it included events within the 
reigns of both Seleucus iv. and Demetrius i., that 
it was therefore confined to the period during which 
Antiochus iv. (Epiphanes) and his son Eupator held 
the throne, and that he must have used other 
sources for those parts of his narrative which deal 
with events prior and subsequent to that period. 
According to Grotius only chs. 3-11, according to 
Bertholdt only chs. 4-11, are based upon Jason’s 
history. But it was enough that in his sumirary 
of contents the epitomizer should name the two 
kings with whom the naiTative is chie% concerned. 
Moreover, the way in which he disclaims originality 
and even responsibility for the historical accuracy 
of the facts embodied in his work (2*-®) seems to 

* Fritzsche (in SchenkeVs B%bel'Lexicon\ while agreeing that 
the epitomizer did not write these letters, thinks that he 
prefixed them to the book because they were consonant to 
his purpose. But even this is to rate his intelligence veiry 
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imply that had he made use of any other docu- 
mentary material he would certainly have specified 
it. No donht he has given a certain colouring of 
his own to the hook as we possess it. The ex- 
aggerations and florid rhetoric which characterize 
it are probably due to him, but ^ the manifestations 
that came from heaven* on behalf of Judaism are 
mentioned as being treated of in the original work, 
to which also are undoubtedly to be attributed not 
a few of the inconsistencies found in the ‘ epitome ’ 
(cL 9® with 13^® etc.). And it is to be remembered 
that the latter is probably quite as much of a 
selectioTh from the original as a digest of it. To 
judge from the sample of ability and literary taste 
exhibited in the epitomizer*s prefatory and closing 
words, his share in the subject-matter must in any 
case have been slight. 

3. Language. -—'Both Jason and his epitomizer 
must have originally written in Greek. As a Jew 
of Gyrene, Jason would naturally make use of that 
language. That he did so is also suggested by 
the remarkably pure Greek of the epitome. The 
Hebraisms which might have been looked for in a 
translation from Hebrew or Aramaic are in general 
conspicuous by their absence. Jerusalem is always 
written Tepocr 6 Xu;ia according to the Greek, never 
'lepovcraki^fA according to the Heb. form. That the 
Greek text of the epitome is the original can be 
proved, as Jerome says, from its very style: 
‘Seeundus (Machabaeorum) Grsecus est, quod ex 
ipsa quoque probari potest.’ In this remark 
we have at once external evidence for a Gr. originad, 
and the recognition of internal evidence pointing in 
the same direction. The style of the present work, 
although at times bald and rough (as e.y. in 13^®“®®), 
is on the whole fluent and unrestrained, and not 
seldom highly ornate. There is a certain straining 
after rare words and expressions, as: 

efs Ti, 2^ 5 ak\o<pvKL(FiJL6s, 4^® 6^ ; 4^ ; 

BiapCLKicriiSs, 5 ® ; oTXdkoyeiv rivd, 8 ^'^* ; mrevdiKTeipf 

14^. Some words are employed in an unusual sense, 
e.g. d<TKVK\dcr$aif 2 ^^ ; (ppovrl^etP ri, 2 ^® ; xpvxtKQs, 
4 S 7 J 424 . SevrepoXoyeLPy 13^®. Several dira^ \ey6fj.€pa 
appear also to occur, e,g, dva-riTTjjjLay ; dTevBava- 
rl’geiPi ; So^tKdSj 8 ®® ; TroXejnorpotpdp, 10 ^^* ; did- 

araXcrts, IS^®. The vTiter is fond of the allitera- 
tive use of words from the same root, e,g. dye^v 
dyCiva, 4^® ; • • • elaedix^V* d"® ; Se^Laffdels 

. , . de^idPj ; ei'rjpt.spiav Svo-fj/xepiaPf 5® ; dTo^evdlj(ras 
M ^ipTjs, 5 ® etc. He is also partial to the use^ of 
7 roL€t<T$at with the accusative of the substantive 
necessary to complete the verbal idea, as in 2 ®® 
etc. Clearly he nad a large vocabulary at com- 
mand, and could write the Greek language with 
ease and mastery. 

4 . Sources and Date. — If, as is probable, Jason 
based his narrative on the oral accounts of con- 
temporaries who recited from memory the stirring 
events of those fifteen years, he must have written 
soon after B.C. 160. The mythical strain of chs. 
6-7, which relate the martyrdom of Eleazar and 
the seven brethren, and of other parts of the 
narrative, does not preclude this view, as such 
myths require no long time for their formation, 
especially at some distance from the theatre of 
events. But the exact date of writing cannot be 
determined. The same is the case as regards the 
epitome. The curious statement of 15®’ might 
seem to suggest the period immediately subsequent 
to Nicanor, but this is clearly out of the question. 
All that can be said with safety is that the work 
must have been written before the destruction of 
Jerus. in A.D. 70, since the existence of the city 
and the temple worship are presupposed. This is 
further apparent from the fact that 4 Mac, which 
is based on 2 Mac, was written prior to that event. 
That our book was composed later than X Mac 
may be inferred from the changed tone of the 


references to the Romans. If 2 Mac was ^ known 
to Philo (see below), this would fix the inferior 
limit of its composition at about A.D. 40. 

. 6. Melationto lifac.— “2Mae contains much that 
is special to itself, but where it evidently covers 
the same ground as 1 Mac it does so with many 
divergences of detail. It is not, of course, sur- 
rising that between two independent narratives 
ealing with the same events there should be many 
points of difierence. Our two books are, however, 
so different in genius,^ form, and contents, that 
strict comparison is impossible. In historical 
credibility and value 2 Mae is admittedly inferior 
to the First Book, the authority of which must 
therefore be preferred in the ease of irreconcilable 
discrepancies. Of such it may suffice to enumerate 
the following:— (1) The campaign of Lysias, as- 
scribed in 1 Mac 4^®"®® to the year before the death 
of Antiochus tv. (Epiphanes), is transferred in 2 Mac 
11 to the reign of Antiochus V. (Eupator) ; (2) the 
Jevish raids on neighbouring tribes, and campaigns 
in Gilead and Galilee, represented in 1 Mac 5 as 
carried on in rapid succession between the rededica- 
tion of the altar and the concession of religious 
liberty, are separately placed in difierent historical 
settings (8®® 10^®"®® 12*^''*®) ; (3) the account given in 
ch. 9 differs in several particulars from that of 
1 Mac 6 regarding the death of Antiochus IV. 
(Epiphanes), who it is falsely declared wrote a 
letter to the Jews ; (4) the statement in 9®® that 
after the death of Antiochus, Philip fied to Egypt, 
is at variance with that of 1 Mac 6®®* ®® ; (5) in 14^ 
Demetrius I. is said to have landed in Syria ^with 
a mighty host and a fleet,’ in 1 Mac 7^ ‘ with a few 
men ’ ; (6) Nicanor’s personal liking for Judas, 14®*^, 
is an incredible circumstance, and contrary to the 
whole trend of 1 Mac; (7) according to 15®’ the 
Acra was in the possession of the Jews at the 
time of Nicanor’s death, whereas according to 
1 Mac 13®^ it was captured by Simon only in 
B.c. 142. Other blemishes disfigure the wmik, e.g. 
the absurd exaggerations in the numbers of the 
slain (8®^* ®® 10®®* IP^) ; the highly coloured picture 
of the martyrdoms in and the representa- 

tion that Epiphanes witnessed them in person ; 
the erroneous particulars as to the place and 
manner of deatn of that monarch (9); and the 
extraordinary details respecting the suicide of 
Razis (Id®’®*"*). Yet with all its defects 2 Mac is 
by no means historically worthless. The earlier 
portion of the narrative (3^-4®) is of the greatest 
value, and there is no reason to doubt its sub- 
stantial truthfulness. There are indeed many 
important particulars in which the book agrees 
with 1 Mac (cf. 4-6^® with 1 Mac It is also 

in accord with Josephus, who was unacquainted 
with it, in regard to several events about which 

1 Mac is silent (cf. 4. 6® 13®'® 14^ with Jos. Ant. 
XII. V. 1, V. 5, ix. 7, X. 1). Vain attempts have 
been made to reconcile discrepancies between 1 and 

2 Mac on the theory that the waiters followed 
a different chronology. In all probability both 
adopted the Seleucid' era, wffiich began in Oct. 
B.C. 312. On the relation of this era to dates 
B.C., see Sehiirer, EJF I. i. p. 36 fi*., I. ii. Appen- 
dix V. p. 393. 

6 . Religious Character, — As to :ts religious 
character, 2 Mac presents a strong contrast to 
the First Book. In 1 Mao the name of God re- 
mains unuttered, in 2 Mac it is freely used; in 
the former frequent reference is made to the OT, 
here it is but seldom alluded to (7® 8^® 15®®} ; in the 
one, great reserve is shown in the expression of 
theocratic feeling, in the other the reverse is the 
case. Again, instead of a simple objective narra- 
tive in which the facts are allowed to make their own 
impression, we have a highly coloured rlietorical 
composition with a running commentary upon th« 
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, events , recorded 6^^^* 9®*^® etc.). The 

writer aims at the glorification of Judaism, and 
selects and modifies his historical material with a 
view to homiletic ends. In particular, it seems to 
have been the chief design of the compilation in 
its present form — and in this respect the two 
introductory letters are certainly significant — to 
magnify the temple (2^^ 9^® 13^®), to exalt the 

importance of the two national festivals connected 
with the re-establishment of the legal worship and 
t lie death of Nicanor, and to encourage, admonish, 
and edify the Jews of the Dispersion. The work 
can scarcely be termed a histoiy in the ordinary 
sense, its whole material being grouped around the 
temple and the two great festivals, without regard 
to strict chronological sequence. E,g, the institu- 
tion of the Feast of the Dedication is placed after 
the account of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(cf. with 1 Mac 4®®) for the sake of effect, and 
the circumstances connected with the death of 
Judas are passed over, apparently in order that 
the previous engagement in which Nicanor lost 
Ms fife, and its commemorative festival, might 
stand out in bolder relief. Owing perhaps to an 
inclination on the part of the Egyptian Jews to 
set increasing store by their own temple at Leon- 
topolis, the writer seems to represent the temple 
at Jems, as the only legitimate sanctuary. It is 
the headquarters of the Jewish worship (2^® 5^® 
etc.), and honoured even by heathen kings (3* 13^®). 
The Almighty had often interposed to protect 
it, and had severely punished its desecrators (3^^ 
136-8 1432 i582j^ There are constant references to 
heavenly manifestations {iin<pdp€tacj 2“^) on behalf of 
the defenders of Judaism (3^®^* 11®®^- 12 ^^). The 

history is only seen as it were through a coloured 
spectrum of portents (5^), dreams (15^q, and visions 
(3*^). The Lord is conceived ae the wonder-worker 
{repcLTovQLbs) who in answer to prayer sends ^a good 
angel to save Israel ’ (11® 15^^^*). 

Israel is ‘God’s people’ (1^®), His ‘portion’ 
jueph awroO, 14^®) ; their calamities are His loving 
chastisement for their sins (5^® 6^^) ; and from them 
He will never withdraw His mercy (6^®). The 
heathen, on the other hand, are allowed to fill up 
their cup of iniquity prior to their destruction (6^‘*). 
Foreign kings and their Jewish supporters are the 
unconscious instruments of the divine punitive 
righteousness with respect to Israel, but their 
insolence does not go unpunished (7®®), and their 
punishment exactly corresponds to their guilt (4®® 
5® IB® 15®^^*). The view taken of providential 
rewards and punishments is thus distinctly me- 
chanical and external. ‘Providence appears no 
longer as God’s providence, but man’s shaped by 
his wishes and governed bj his caprices.’* God 
will one day gather the dispersed Israelites into 
Palestine (2^®) j than this there is no nearer 
approach to the Messianic hope. The doctrine 
of the resurrection, on the other hand, finds the 
clearest expression (7®®), and the offering of prayers 
for the dead seems to have the sanction of 12^^. 

According to Geiger, 1 and 2 Mac are partisan 
writings, the work, respectively, of a Saddueee 
who espoused the cause of the Hasmoneean house, 
and of a Pharisee who bore it a distinct grudge. 
As regards 2 Mac at all events, his theory seems 
to have much in its favour. Of the genealogy of 
the Maccabees, the death of Judas, the family 
sepulchre, no account is taken in the narrative. 
The priestly order, as represented by Jason and 
Menelaus, appears in the darkest light. Among 
the martyrs spoken of there is no priest, whereas 
one of ‘ the principal scribes ’ (6^®^*) was the first to 
defy imperial cruelty. The Pharisaic bias of the 
work is seen also from its rigid Sabbatarianism 
(5^ 6^^ etc.), its partiality for wonders and visions, 

^ Bissell, p. 565. 


and its teaching concerning the resuiTection (7). 
Even the action of Judas himself is ascribed to bis 
mindfulness of the resurrection (12*^®). 

7. Use by Jews and Christians* Amon^ 
Jews 2 Mac was never received as canonical. 
In the Rabbinical writings, however, some use is 
made of it, and in Philo’s treatise, Qiwd omnis 
probus liber (Mang. ii. 459), the descriptions of 
tyrannical persecutions of the pious appear to be 
based upon it. The earliest Christian reference to 
it is supposed to be in the Ep. to the Heb. (cf. He 
lissff. 2 Mac 6^^- ^®). The first quotation from 
the book is found in the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria {Strom* v. 14. 97). Frequent reference 
is made to it by Origen {Exhortatio ad martyrium^ 
c, 22-27, de Oratione, c. 11, contra Celsunh viii. 46, 
etc.). The history of the Maccabsean martyrs was 
a favourite subject wdth the early Fathers gener- 
ally (Cyprian, Test. iii. 17 ; Jerome, ProL Gcdeat.; 
Augustine, de Doctr. Chnst. ii. 8, de Civitate De% 
xviii. 36). That the estimation in which the Books 
of the Maccabees were held by Augustine exceeded 
that accorded to them by Jerome, who recognized 
them as ecclesiastical but not as canonical, appears 
from the passage last referred to : ‘ Maccabseorum 
libri, quos non Judsei, sed ecclesia pro canonica 
babet propter quorundam martyrum passiqnes.’ 

8. MSS and Versions. — What has been said above 
on 1 Mac with reference to MSS and versions applies 
for the most part to 2 Mac also. But (1)2 Mac is 
omitted in (2) besides the Old Lat. version 
which is adopted in the Vulg., and which is not, 

‘ as in the case of 1 Mae, supplemented in Sabatier 
by an older text, there is a Cod. Ambrosianus 
published by Peyron in 1824, The Syriac version 
IS very inexact. 

C , in Maccabees. — 1. Contents . — This book 
relates liow” Ptolemy iv. Philopator, after defeat- 
ing Antiochus the Great at Kaphia (B.C. 217), 
visited Jerusalem, and ‘ conceived the purpose of 
entering the sanctuary’ (1^®). Everything was 
done to dissuade him from this act of desecration, 
but in vain. Great excitement consequently arose 
among the Jews, who were with difficulty pre- 
vented from taking to arms (1^^“^®). ^ At the critical 
moment the calm and reverend figure of Simon 
the high priest was seen kneeling in front of the 
temple, and in answer to his earnest prayers God 
smote the king with paralysis, and he was borne 
helpless from the sacred jirecincts (2^’-'^). On 
coming to himself Ptolemy returned to Egjqit, 
hut vowing vengeance. This took the form of 
subjecting the Jews of Alexandria to certain re- 
ligious disabilities, depriving them of the equal 
civic rights which they enjoyed with the Mace- 
donian founders of the city, "and branding them 
with an ivy-leaf as worshippers of Bacchus. Only 
those who voluntarily embraced the worship of 
this deity were to retain their privileges (2-®"®®) 
Enraged at the steadfastness with which the great 
majority adhered to their ancestral faith, the king 
commanded the entire Jewish poi^ulation of the 
country to be brought in ciiains to Alexandria 
{2®^-3^). In spite of attempts made to represent 
them as disloyal citizens, the Jews had so won 
the good opinion of all, that some of their Gentile 
associates interested themselves on their behalf 
(32-10)^ Notwithstanding the stringent terms of 
the royal edict,-^which caused as much grief to 
the Jews as it did joy among the heathen,^ — and 
the equally harsh manner in which it was carried 
out, the majority succeeded in evading arrest (3^^- 
4^®). As a preliminary to the intended massacre, 
the names of ail were ordered to be taken down. 
But, at the end of forty days’ continuous work, the 
clerks reported that, owing to the vast number of 
Jews to be dealt with, their writing materials 
were exhausted (4^^*2^). Ptolemy next commanded 
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taat 500 elephants should be intoxicated with wine 
and incense and let loose upon the Jews in the 
racecourse. Although all was in readiness for it, I 
the execution of the order was delayed for another 
day because the king had slept until it was past 
the hour fixed for his principal daily meal (5^*®^). 
Kext morning, however, Ptolemy was providen- 
tially made to forget the orders he had given, and 
’‘•ecoileeted nothing hut the loyalty of the Jews to 
himself and his ancestors {5*^®“^®). Yet the same 
e vening he summoned the keeper of the elephants 
and renewed his order for the destruction of the 
J ews ; and in reply to the higher officials, who 
expressed amazement at his instability of purpose, 
he swore that he would send the Jeivs to Hades, 
and that he would invade Judsea and destroy the 
fcemple (5®®*^®). When, accordingly, on the third 
day at dawn an enormous crowd had collected, 
and the king rushed forth to see his commands 
executed, the J ews called upon the Lord to show 
them mercy (5^"®^). At the prayer of the vener- 
able priest Eleazar, ‘two angels, glorious and 
terrible,’ appeared from heaven, to the conster- 
nation of the king and his army. The elephants 
also turned upon and trampled down the royal 
forces (6^’®®}. The king now directed his wrath 
against his counsellors, ordered the Jews to be 
released from their fetters, and feasted them for 
seven days at the imperial expense. They re- 
solved on their part to observe these days in aU 
time coming as a festival to commemorate their 
deliverance. The king also provided them with 
a letter to the provincial authorities securing them 
against injury and reproach They were 

further empowered to put to death more than 
300 of their kinsmen who had apostatized from 
the law of God, and, after duly availing them- 
selves of this concession, they joyfully set out for 
their homes. At Ptolemais they celebrated their 
deliverance for another seven days, and erected a 
house of prayer. On arriving at their several 
destinations they had all their property restored 
to them, and were held in higher esteem than ever 
by the Egyptians 

2. the narrative has to some 

extent a historical background is clear from the 
opening sketch of the war between Philopator and 
Antiocnus. The details given agTee broadly with 
the statements of Livy, Justin, and Polybius. At 
Kaphia the scale was turned in favour of^ Philo- 
pator, through the appeal made to the soldiers hy 
his sister Arsinoe {1^*^)? whom, however, Livy 
(xxxvii. 4) names Cleopatra, and Justin (xxx. 1. 7) 
Eurydice. According to Polybius (v. 87), Philo- 
pator remained for three months in Ccele-Syria 
and Phoenicia, His Bacchanalian proclivities (2^®^*) 
are also mentioned by Justin (xxx. 1) and Strabo | 
(xvii. 796). Theodotus (1®) is a historical person- | 
age ; Polybius (v. 40, etc.) speaks of him as an 
HStolian who was Ptolemy’s commander-in-chief 
over Coele-Syria, but who in B.C. 219 went over 
to the side of Antiochus. Grimm {Introd. § 3) fur- 
ther regards the observance of the two annual 
festivals (6®® and the existence of the syna- 
gogue at Ptolemais (7^), when the author wrote, 
as the witness of tradition to some great deliver- 
ance ; but there is force in the remark of Eritzsche 

Makkahaer ’ in Sehenkel’s Bib. -Lex , ), that among 
the Jewish writers of that period it had become an 
almost stereot 3 ?ped custom to link on a festival to 
every event of importance. 

Certainly, in spite of the historical allusions 
which it contains, and the manifest intention that 
it should pass for real history, the work must be 
regarded as a fiction, and that not of the highest 
order. It abounds in incredible situations (4®®, 
cf. with 5® 6^* 7^®) and psychological absurdities 

(527ff.) . ig characterized by false statements (5® 
VOL* IIL— 13 


7®) and inconsistencies (4^®) ; it shows, too, great 
zest in the interpretation of providence (4‘^^ 5®® etc.). 
In short, it bears every mark of being a mythical 
tale founded perhaps on some no longer definitely 
ascertainable historical occurrence. There is no- 
where else any mention of Philopator having either 
visited Jems, or persecuted the Jews. But in 
Jos. (c, Ap, ii. 5) mere is a story of a somewhat 
similar character connected with the reign of 
Ptolemy Vll. Physcon. That monarch, it is said, 
punished the Alexandrian Jews for their loyalty 
to Cleopatra by putting them in fetters and 
throwing them to intoxicated elephants. As the 
animals, however, turned against Piiyscon’s friends 
and killed many of them, and as the king saw a 
terrible visage which forbade him to injure the 
Jews, he abandoned Ms intention, and the Jews 
kept a feast in commemoration of the event. This 
appears to be the older as it is also a simpler 
version of the same floating tradition, which may 
have been based upon an actual but unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of some monarch to enter the 
temple at Jems, by force — an attempt which was 
followed up by an effort to be avenged on the 
Jews. But in 3 Mac, which was apparently un- 
knovTi to Josephus, the reference of the story to 
an earlier king of Egypt, and the addition of other 
embellishments, already mark a deviation from 
the older tradition. According to many scholars 
(Ewald, Keuss, etc.), the legend is founded upon 
the attempt of the emperor Caligula to erect his 
statue in the temple at Jems. (Jos. Ant, xvm. 
viii. 2), and his subsequent persecution of the 
Jews, the transference of the event to the reign 
of Ptolemy IV. Philopator being due to prudential 
reasons. But there is nothing in the w'ork which 
definitely points to Caligula’s time, and our author 
does not represent Ptolemy as aspiring to the 
honours of deity. The one significant parallel to 
the times of Caligula is the circumstance, vouched 
for by Philo, that the Roman governor Flaccus 
Avillius deprived the Jews of the rights of citizen- 
ship. On the other hand, if the work be referred 
to this period {c, a.d. 40), the confinement of the 
Jews in the hippodrome of Alexandria (4^^®^*) might 
have been suggested by Herod’s command taat 
his leading opponents should be so dealt with at 
Jericho (Jos. Ant. xvii. vi. 5; BJ i. xxxiii. 6). 
But the exact date of writing remains uncertain. 
The Greek additions to Daniel are known to the 
author, who cannot therefore have written earlier 
than the 1st cent. B.C., but he very possibly lived 
as late as the 1st cent. A.B. His design was 
evidently to cheer and console his co-religionists 
in a time of persecution at Alexandria. 

3. Integrity . — In its present form 3 Mac appears 
to be incomplete. It Tbegins abruptly (o U 4>tXo- 
ir&TUjp ) ; in 1® there is a reference to * the plot’ {r^v 
iirL^ovMv) of which no previous mention has been 
made ; and in 2®® allusion is made to the king’s 
‘ before-mentioned ’ companions, although the fore- 
going part of the work is silent regarding them. 
But it is unnecessary (with Dahne, Ewald, Eritzsche) 
to suppose that it is a mere fragment ; the loss of 
an introductory chapter would explain all ( Grimm). 
Eritzsche tlirnks the title of the hook indicates 
that we have in the extant fragment a sort of 
prolegomena to a complete history of the Macca- 
bees, Certainly ‘Book of Maccabees’ is a mis- 
nomer as applied to the existing work, which 
professes to deal with a situation considerably 
anterior to the Maccabsean rising. 

4. Language,^ -KT IX book bears every evidence 
of having been written in Greek by an Alex- 
andrian Jew. The vocabulary is exceptionally ricln 
Hebraisms are comparatively rare, and never harsh 

/(e.^. ‘thy glorious name,’ 2^^; ‘the heaven of 
heavens,’ 2^® etc.}. The style, however, is ^ bom* 
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bastic and involved/ and even further removed 
from the category of ordinary prose narrative than 
is that of 2 Mac, with wliich it has many points of 
affinity, such as, the use of r^ros to designate 
the temple at Jems., and of iTKpaveia to denote 
the special miraculous interposition of God, and 
the love of rhetorical word-painting 4®®^* 5^®^*). 
It exceeds that work, however, in obscure expres- 
sions 2®^ 4^^), and in straining after poetic 

effect (B® 4® 5^® 6^-®). The opening words of hf- 
(o(TOL joj/ets wap^crav ^ “rralBrn yovoi) form an iambic 
trimeter, and seem to be a quotation from some 
Greek dramatist. Some words bear an nnusual 
meaning, 6,g, (1®), a-wpoirTiaros (3^^), /carex- 

Xp3.or6ai (4®) ; others do not occur elsewhere, e.g. 

dpemiTTpiirTtai (P®), Xaoypa^ia (2^^), irpocrvcrr^XXeadaL 

(2®), (4“®) ; and others are very rare, or 

are used only in late Gr. writings, e,g. hdearpos 
(2®^), (ppiKaapils (3^^), iXcytaHa (5'^^), }XGya\oixepQ> (6®®). 
The work appears to he more or less coloured 
by the influence of the Alexandrian philosophy ; 
compare in this connexion the names {^leyiffro^, 
19.10416 722. iififfTos, 6^ 7®) applied to the Supreme 
Being, and the distinction made between God and 
His glory (2®®^*)* 

5. Use hy Jews and Christians, — The hook seems 
to have been practically neglected hy the Jews, 
while the flrst Christian reference to it occurs in 
the Canones Apostolorum, c. 85 {MaKKa^alw rpla). 
It is mentioned {ad Da,n, IF) by Theodoret of 
Antioch (fc. a.d. 457) ; in the catalogue of 
Nicephorus (Ma/c/:aj8al'/ca^ y% and in the Synopsis 
Athanasii apparently as IlroXe/iaikd.* The work 
found no acceptance with the Latin Church, and 
is not included in the Vulg. ; hnt in the Syrian 
Church it met with considerable favour, as is 
shown hy the existence of an ancient Syriac 
version, by the respectful allusions of Theodoret, 
and by the fact that in all probability the cata- 
logue of Nicephorus had its origin in the Syrian 
Church. 

6. MSS and Versions, — 3 Mac is found in most 
MSS and editions of the LXX. A Latin trans- 
lation was first made for the Complutensian Poly- 
glott, and has since been followed by several 
others. Many German versions also now exist, 
among which may be mentioned those of the 
Zuricher Bibel, Berlenburger Bibel, Bunsen’s Bibel- 
werhy and Kautzsch’s Apocryphen u. Pseud- 
epi^raph&n. According to Cotton {The Five Books 
of Maccabees in English, Oxford, 1832, Introd. 
p. xx), the first English version (hy Waiter Lynne) 
appeared in 1550, and was with some modifications 
enibodied in a folio Bible issued hy John Daye in 
1551. 

D. IV Maccabees.— 1. — -This, as a 

philosophical treatise, occumes a unique position 
among apocryphal books. The writer’s theme is 
'the supremacy of pious reason (= religious prin- 
ciple) over the passions,’ f and the Judaism vmich 
he advocates is distinctly coloured hy the Stoic 
philosophy. Although the composition takes the 
torm of a discourse in which the direct mode of 
address is adopted (F*’ 2^^ 13^® 18^), we are not 
therefore warranted in supposing (with Freuden- 
thal) that we have here an actual specimen of a 
Jewish sermon. The style is too abstruse for an 
ordinary congregation, and it never became the 
habit to base discourses upon philosophical pro- 
positions instead of Scripture texts. At the same 
time, the work is not a mere academical thesis. If 
it suggests an artificial spirituality rather than 
the natural outflow of a heart deeply under the 


The text reads y UraKtftMiiU, but 

dner is probably ri^ht m substituting *»} for y. 

Si mvttHsriesvee sarrtp rSiv traBS* i tuart^iif if 

trrh i ; IS^ vm leaBSiv 


power of religion (Grimm), the writer undoubtedly 
handles his subject with vigour, moral earnest- 
ness, and a desire to edify his readers (or hearers).' 
These were apparently confined to his co-religion- 
ists (18^ "^0 tQ)v 'AjSpoLfiLaicifP <nrepp,6,rw dwhyavoi, iraid^s 
To-paiyXeirat), wliom he assures that in order to lead 
a pious life they have only to follow the dictates 
of ‘pious reason/ 

After an introduction (1^"^®), the author lays 
down his thesis that pious reason is perfect mastei 
of the passions, and expounds this proposition 
not without dialectic skill. Eeason he defines as 
‘intelligence combined with an upright life, and 
holding in honour the word of wisdom’ (1^®),* anu 
%\’isdom as '‘the knowledge of afiairs divine and 
human, and of their causes’ (P®). XVisdoiii is 
attained throvigli ‘the instruction of the law’ (F’^), 
and is manifested in four cardinal virtues, viz. 
(ppourjoTLS, diKaioaTL/v'T}, d,vdpeia,f ao)^pO(x6v7] (F®). A 
description and classification of the affections, 
with special reference to the antagonism offered 
by them to the four cardinal virtues, is also given, 
and it is shown by examples taken from Jewish 
history that pious reason is lord of all the afiec- 
tions except forgetfulness {X'^drj) and ignorance 
(dyvoia). With this ends the first and more strictly 
philosophical part of the book (F®-3^®). In the 
second part (3^®--18®), after a historical review of 
the tyrannical treatment of the Jews under the 
Syrian king Seleucus and his son {sic) Antiochus 
Epiphanes (3^®-4^®), the conquering power of reason 
is further represented as most brilliantly illus- 
trated in the martyrdom of Eleazar (5-7) and of 
the seven brethren (8-14^®) and their mother (14^^- 
16®®). The writer accompanies his account of the 
martyrdom of these heroic defenders of the faith 
with frequent and copious remarks of a religious 
and edifying nature, and introduces occasionally 
philosophical reflexions {e,g, which would 

jhave been more in place in the first part of his 
work. In 17-18® the author sets down his final 
impressions regarding the character and signifi- 
cance of the martyrdoms described by him. The 
closing section (18^"®®) appears to he an appendix 
hy a later hand, but the nature of it indicates 
that it must have been added at no great interval 
from the composition of the book itsmf. Fritzsche 
and Freudenthal regard the spurious addition as 
limited to IS®-!®. 

4 Mac possesses no value as history. The writer 
merely appropriates certain incidents from 2 Mac 
by way of illustrating his fundamental pro- 
position regarding the supremacy of pious reason. 
His delineation of the tortures to which the 
‘Maccahsean martyrs’ were subjected is even more 
gruesomely realistic than that of 2 Mac, although 
the detailed description of the inhumanity of the 
persecutors serves, of course, to bring out more 
emphatically the steadfast patience of their victims. 
He may have had sources of information other 
than 2 Mac, but there is no evidence that he used 
as an authori^ the five hooks of Jason of Gyrene 
(2 Mae 2®®). While the work does not aim at being 
a history, it has nevertheless an importance of its 
own as a unique example of the way in which 
Jewdsh history was turned to account for didactic 
and homiletic purposes. 

, 2. Language and Style, — The Greek of 4 Mac, 

: although rather laboured, is not so involved or 
; so rhetorical as that of 3 Mac. Owing to the 
! uniformity of the style, which is clear, correct, 

: and genuinely Greek, the work has more of real 
I individuality about it than either 2 or 3 Mac, 

I Lavish use is made of metaphor and declamation, 
i yet the writer can deftly change his style to 

i * So the Alexandrian MSS. H and V read : * intelligence acoom 
panied by accurate insight (and) choosing the life of wisdom.* 

t A has the later form 
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suit Ins subject. GonsiderabJe fondness is shown 
for words and expressions of a rare, novel, or 
poetical description. Freq^nent use is also made 
of prepositional compounds, e.^. iTrtp(ayoXoy€Lcr6aL 
(2^), dLvmroXLTeiiQiMai (4^), i^€v/j.6vi^€Lv (4^^); and com- 
pounds with Trdv, e.g. Trdp(To4>os vavy^copyos 

(P*^), irdvdeivos (3^®), TrawdyLos (7^ 14^). Short as 
it is, quite a number of words seem to be peculiar 
to the book, e*g. a-uToSicnroros (B), }iovo<pa,yla (1^'^), 
dpXLepmOaL (4^®), dTo^abetp (6®), ip.TrvpLffT'^s (7^^), 
fuadperos (IF), Krjpoyovia (14^®), iTrrafj.ifjTiJiJp (16^^). 
With the exception of Jerusalem (lepocroXu/ia) and 
Eleazar (’BXed^apos), the proper names are written 
according to the Heb. form, although Hebraistic 
expressions scarcely occur (cf., however, 86^ap 
diodvai). Only in a very few passages (2®* 17^®) is 

use made of the LXX. 

3. A uthorship and Date, — Eusebius HI. x. 6) 

refers to our book under the title wepi adroKpdropos 
KoyLcr/jLodj and ascribes it to Josephus. In this he is 
followed by Jerome {de Viris Illustr, e. xiii., c. 
Felag. ii. 6), Suidas {Lex, s.v, ’Ic&<n;iros), and others ; 
and indeed for long it seems to have been regarded 
as settled that Josephus was the author. In the 
editions of his works it occupies the last place, and 
is inscribed 4>Xa^. ’Iwct^ttou els MaKKa^aLous Xoyos if 
repi atiTOKpdropos XQyt<xfioO, But it exists also in 
important Scripture MSS of the LXX, and both 
A and call it simply ‘ the fourth of Maccabees ’ 
pHaKKa^alojv 8% Gregory of Nazianzus quotes from 
it without naming Josephus or any one as the 
author. Its ascription to the Jewish historian 
must either have been a pure guess, or the result 
of confusion between him and some other 'IdjorrjTrosy 
whom tradition named as its author, for the testi- 
mony of Eusebius is quite overborne by the in- 
ternal evidence. The language and style are utterly 
different from those of Josephus; the latter was 
unacquainted with 2 Mac, while 4 Mac is almost 
wholly based upon it; the grossly unhistorical 
statements of 4^^* 5^ 17^^^- are inexplicable on the 

hypothesis that the work was penned by Josephus ; 
finally, there is about it a liavour of Jewish- 
Aiexandrian philosophy, and an enthusiasm for 
the heroic, wliich we do not naturally associate 
with that writer. 

While the exact date of the book cannot be 
determined, it seems certain that it must have 
been written after 2 Mac, from which it borrows, 
and before the destruction of Jerus., of which it 
makes no mention. Grimm would infer from the 
statement of 4^ that Onias was holding the priest- 
hood for life {Bid ^iov) that the author wrote after 
the overthrow of the Hasmonsean dynasty, when 
the life-tenure had been abolished, and from the 
horror-stricken concern of the Egyptian Jews on 
hearing of the sufferings endured by the Maceabsean 
martyrs (14^) that the former were themselves , at 
the time exempt from persecution. This would 
point to a date prior to their e 2 g)eriences under 
Caligula (A.D. 40). Schiirer {HJP ll. iii. 246), on 
the other hand, accepts as the date of composition 
the first century after Christ. 

4. Aim and Standpoint, — The aim of 4 Mae is 
by demonstrating the supremacy of pious reason to 
exhort the Jews steadfastly to adhere to the Mosaic 
law, and not allow themselves in any particular to 
deimrt from it (18^), either through fear of suffer- 
ings or through the subtle attractions of Hellenistic 
culture. As an educated Jew acquainted with the 
exacting demands of philosophic paganism, the 
writer seeks to show his countrymen how to main- 
tain their Judaism intact. Taunts about the 
fatuity of their ceremonial law were levelled at 
the Jews by the persecutor (5®®^*), and doubtless by 
the philosopher as well ; but our author reminds 
his co-religionists of the essential reasonableness of 
the law even in regard to ritual commands 


and seeks to show that only through obedience tc 
its precepts can the Stoic ideal of humanity be 
realized. In the concrete examples of endurance 
unto death furnished by the Maccabaean martyrs 
he sees the perfection of piety (12^^^ 15^^), and a 
conclusive proof that in virtue’s cause the Hebrews 
alone are invincible (9^®). 

The writer’s own standpoint is formally in- 
fluenced by Greek philosophy, especially by Stoi- 
cism, which placed the. jiassioiis under the sover- 
eignty of reason, so providing iiim with his 
central idea, as well as with the postulate of four 
cardinal virtues. In his division and description 
of the affections, however, he does not so much 
adopt the position of any of the current Greek 
philosophies as give to his own treatment a philo- 
sophic cast. And if he writes from the stand- 
point of Stoicism, he is none the less true to that 
of legal Judaism. Wisdom, of which the four 
cardinal virtues are forms {IBiai)^ cannot be attained 
apart from the Mosaic law (B®^*). It is not reason 
as such, but pious reason (6 Xo74<rja6s), Le, 

reason regulating itself by the divine law (1^®®^*), 
that he exalts as ruler over the passions. So 
literal, indeed, is his conception of the Mosaic law, 
that some* on this account maintain the Pales- 
tinian origin of the book. His philosophy certainly 
resembles Pharisaism in its advocacy of rigorous 
legalism, and of carrying piety into every rmation 
of life (18^). In his doctrine of the resurrection, 
ho%vever, it is not the Bharisaic but the Alex- 
andrian position that is reflected. The writer 
believes, not in a bodily resurrection confined to 
the Jews, but in the immortality of all souls, the 
pious entering into blessedness (9® 17^®), and the 
wicked into torment (9® 12^® etc.), upon the death of 
the body. It is also noticeable that he regards 
the sufierings of the martyrs as a vicarious atone- 
ment for the sins of the people (6^ 17®^), and that 
a Pelagianistic spirit underlies the book in so far 
as no account is taken of the influence of divine 
grace upon human reason. 

MSS and Femowa.— -The Gr. text has come 
down (1) in some Scripture MSS, including A and 

; (2) in MSS of Josephus ; and has been printed 
under both categories. The best recensions are those 
of Fritzsche in his edition of Lihri Apoc, VeL 
Test. Greece, ISI I Swete in the Camh Septteagmt, 

1894, 2nd ed. 1899. There is an old Syriac version, 
published by Ceriani in his photo-lithographed 
facsimile of the Milan Peshitta manuscript of the 
OT (1876-83). An English translation by Cotton 
{The Five Boohs of Maccabees in English) was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1832. 

Another Fourth Book of Maccabees is mentioned 
by Sixtus Senensis {Bibliotheca Sancta, i. p. 39) as 
still extant in manuscript when he wrote (1566). 
He himself saw it at Lyons, in the library of Santes 
Pagninus, which soon afterwards perished by fire. 
It was written in Hebraistic Greek, and began 
with the words, ‘ After the murder of Simon, John 
his son became high priest in his stead.’ Sixtus 
thinks it may have been a Greek translation of 
the ^chronicles’ of the reign of John Hyreauus 
referred to in 1 Mae 16^^ ; but, in view of the state- 
ment he makes as to its contents, it is more likely 
that the book was ‘simply a reproduction of 
Josephus, the style being changed perhaps for a 
purpose’ (Schiirer, SJP il. iii. p. 14). 

E, V Maccabees. — This is the title given to an 
Araljic * Book of Maccabees ’ printed in the Paris 
and London Polyglotts, the Arabic text being in 
both cases accompanied by the Latin translation 
of Gabriel Sionita. Cotton’s English version is a 
literal rendering of the Latin. The book purports 
to be a history of the Jews from the time of 
Heliodorus {B.O. 186) to the last years of Herod 

^ Laxtgen, ill 
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(B.C. 6-4?). It is merely a Hellenistic compila- 
tion, not always accurate, from i and 2 Mac and 
the writings of Josephus, and is in no sense an 
independent history. In ch. 12, the only passage 
which does not directly depend upon these works, 
the author shows himself singularly ill-informed 
with regard to certain well-laiown facts of Roman 
Iiistoiy . He evidently wrote after the destruction 
of the temple in A.B. 70 (cl 9® 22® 53®).^ In 

point of language the book is decidedly Hebraistic, 
even after being twice translated, although this 
does not prove that it was originally written in 
Hebrew. The religious standpoint of the compiler 
merely reflects that of his authorities. 

There is also another so-called * Fifth Book of 
Maccabees’ in the great Ambrosian Peshitta,_but 
it is nothing else than a translation of tbe sixth 
book of Josephus’ d& Bello Judaico, 

Literature.-— The principal authorities upon points of literary 
and textual criticism have been named in the body of the 
article. Among older commentaries may be mentioned those 
of Drusius on 1 Mac, and of Grotius on 1, 2, and 3 Mac in 
Critici SaoH ; and that of Michaelis on 1 Mac (Jlehersetzwn^ der 
I mit Anmerk^f Getting, u. Leipz. 1778). The most 

complete modern comm, is that of Grimm on 1, 2, 3, and 4 Mac 
in th& Eurzgef, Bxeget, Handb. series, 1863-57. Since that 
date there have appeared commentaries by Keil on 1 and 2 Mao, 
1875 ; Bissell on 1, 2, and 3 Mac in Lange-Sehaff*s Commentary, 
1880 ; Rawlinson on 1 and 2 Mac in the Speaker's Comm. 1888 ; 
Zockler on 1, 2, and 3 Mac in his Die Apokryphen de$ Alien 
Testaments, 1891 ; Fairweather and Black on 1 Mac in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1897 ; Kautzsch on 1 and 3 Mac, 
and Kamphausen on 2 Mac in Die Apokr. u, Psevdepigr. des 

1898. w. Fairweather, 

MAGEDONIil (MaKe5oHa=the land of the Maxe- 
S6veSf who, themselves akin to the Boric branch of 
the Greeks, formed the core of a mixed nationality, 
to which Illyrian, Pseonian, and Thracian elements 
contributed along with numerous Greek colonies) 
was in antiquity the common name for a region in 
the centre of the Balkan peninsula, separated for 
the most part by natural boundaries of mountain- 
ranges from Thessaly on the south, Illyria on the 
west, Mcesia on the norths and Thrace on the east. 
Et contained the river-basins of the Haliacmon 
[Vistritza), the Axius {Vardar), the Strymon 
(Struma), and the Nestus (Kara^sti ) ; and it pre- 
sented along its ^Egean shore the three prongs 
of the great Chalcidian peninsula between the 
Thermaie and Stryraonic gulfs (now named from 
Saloniki and Bendina). This region, with its 
mountainous interior rearing a hardy population, 
its well- watered and fertile plains, and its extensive 
fringe of seaboard encouraging colonization and 
commei'ce, obtained a politicM significance and 
exercised a paramount influence for two centuries 
over the fortunes of the ancient world, such as could 
hardly be expected from its earlier history or from 
its size and apparent resources. The steps of this 
development, the growth and unifying of its 
military power — the aggressive policy and graduM 
ascendency of Philip over the Greek republics— 
the supremacy of Alexander, whose world-empire 
reached from the Adriatic to the Indus— its parti- 
tion after his early death among his leading 
generals, out of which sprang the Seleucid empire 
xn Syria, the rule of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and a 
series of violent changes in the occupancy of the 
throne of the Macedonian motherland — and the 
final struggles, which, culminating in the battles 
of Cynoscephal^ (B,c. 197) and Pydna (B.a 168), 
brought Blacedonia under the power of Rome — 
hardly fall within the province of this article, 
except in so far as they helped to shape the 
Macedonia which confronts us as an Oriental 
power at the outset of the Maccabsean history, 
and as a Roman province in NT. 

The history of the conflict with Epiphanes and 
his successors opens (1 Mae 1^"®) with a striking 
description of the achievements of Alexander the 


Great, and of the division of his dominions upon 
his death. There (H) he is said to coine forth from 
the land of Chittirn {Xernet^), and at 6® to have 
been the first reigning as king over the Greeks ; 
while at 8®, in the account of the power of the 
Romans whereof Judas had heard, there is mention 
, of their having discomfited and overcome Philip 
(V.)j and Perseus who is called king of the Cliittim 
(Kmiw, see KiTTiM). At 2 Mac 8^® the term 
Macedonians seems applied to the Syro-Macedoniaa 
warriors in the service of the Seleucid kings. On 
the application of the epithet to Haman in the LXX 
Ad. Est 16^®, and its use in see Ham AH. 

The Macedonia of NT is the Roman province of 
that name. For a time after the Roman victory 
at Pydna (B.C. 168) it was allowed to retain some 
measure of independence and self-government ; 
but its unity was broken up. It was divided into 
four districts, in which republican federative 
leagues were modelled on the system of the Greek 
confederacies. The first embraced the region 
bet'ween the Strymon and Nestus; the second, 
that between the Strymon and Axius with the 
Chalcidian peninsula; the third, that from the 
Axius to the Thessalian Pencius ; and the fourth, 
the mountain lands towards the north-west. Their 
I capitals were, respectively, Amphipoiis, Thessa- 
lonica, Pella, and Pelagonia. [For details of the 
arrangement, see Liv. xlv. 29, 32 ; Mommsen, Mist, 
of Borne, ii. p. 508 f.]. But in B.C. 146 dependence 
was exchanged for subjection ; the country received 
a definitive provincial organization ; and from that 
date began the Macedonian era, henceforth used on 
inscriptions and coins. The new province included 

E ortions of Illyria and Thessaly, and Thessalonica 
ecame the headquarters of the Roman government, 
although it and some other towns retained local 
autonomy. It was administered by a proprsetor 
with the title of proconsul ; and there was usually 
associated with it the j^rovince of Achaia or 
Greece, which was administered by a legate [on 
the relation of Greece as a Roman province to 
Macedonia, see Mommsen, of Eonie, in, p. 
27 1, note]. On several occasions in NT we find them 
mentioned together ; but Macedonia takes pre- 
cedence (Ac 19^ Ro 2 Co 92 , 1 Th «). It 
was traversed by the great Roman military road, 
the Via Bgnatia, and aflbrded a fruitful soil for 
the missionary labours of St. Paul,* who amidst no 
small opposition and with various success sowed 
the seeds of the gospel, and founded Churches in 
some of its chief towms, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Bercea (Ac 16®-17^®), and subsequently revisited 
them on Ms way to and from Greece (Ac 19^^ 20^''^), 
when several of his Macedonian converts accom- 
panied him to Troas (Ac 20®). His warm interest 
in the Churches wMch he had planted bore fruit in 
the Epistles addressed to Thessalonica and Philippi ; 

, and their readiness to receive the word, to love the 
brethren, and to minister to his personal needs, are 
heartily acknowledged and commended (1 Th 1®- ® 
3® 4®, 2 Th 1®- % Ph 4^®* i®- 

William P. Bioksoh. 
MAOHABRITS (MaxaipoOs, Grecized from 
Tamid iii. 8, sometimes ««33D and "qsd) is con- 
fidently identified (originally by Seetzen, Meisen 
durch Sgrieu, ii. 330, iv. 37S) with 3fkator (but 
see Jastrow, «.«?.), an extensive collection of ruins 
on the spur of a hill overlooking the Bead Sea 
from the east. It was first fortified by Alexander 
Jannseus (Jos. Wars, vii. vi. 2), but was taken 
from his grandson % Gabinios and demolished 
{ib, I. viii 5 ; XIV. v. 4). Herod the Great 
fortified it (Jos, Wars, m, vi, 1, 2), and used it as 
one of- his piincipal residences. On Ms death It 

* Ramsay Paul the Trav. p. 203) suggests that the * man 
of Macedonia * who was seen by Paul in a vision (Ac 16®) is to be 
identified with Luke himself, who meets the apostle at Troas. 
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became the property of Antipas, being situated in. 
fils tetrarcliy. When A^-tipas divorced Ms wife, 
the daughter of Aretas, king of the Nahatseans, she 
desired to be sent to Machaerus, which is incon- 
sistently described (Jos. Ani. XVIII. v. 1) as on the 
borders of the dominions of the two kings, and as 
subject to Aretas. The inscriptions do not reveal 
the exact frontier at the time ; but there is no 
evidence in support of the latter statement of 
Josephus. He is probably in error, especially as 
ilie context implies that the queen chose her place 
of reto eat with a view to avail herself ot its 
proximity to her father’s dominions for the pur- 
pose of escape. ^ Shortly afterwards John the 
Baptist was imprisoned and put to death in the 
dungeons of Machaerus (id. XVIII. v. 2 ; Mk 6^^ is 
not . against this, as Keim, Jesus of Nazar iv. 
218, note 1, shows). The fortress, of whose im- 
portance I liny speaks (Hist. Nat. v. 16, 72), was 
garrisoned by the Romans until A.D. 66 (Jos, 
fVarSf II. xviii. 6), when they withdrew to avoid 
its investment. But six years later it was re- 
covered (id. VII. vi. 4), and finally demolished by 
Lucilius Bassus. 

Literature. — Tristram, Land of Moah^ (1874), 253 fl.; 
Baedeker - Socin, Pal. 817 ; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 569 f,; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. i.!677f. ; Schiirer, HJP i. li. 250 f,; 
liGim^Jemsof Nazam^ Eng. tr. ii. 329ff.; Edersheim, Jesm 
th& Messiah Ji. 120, 658 ff. R,, W. MOSS. 

1EIlCHB 5.NNM (’335J? ; B MeXxa/Saymf, A Ma%a- 
jSami). — A Gadite who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch m 

MAGHBERA van d. H. ; B Maxa/S^j'df, 
A Kax^Mm, Luc. Max/3a?'<£).--Named in the genea- 
logical list of Judah (see (Jenealogy, IV. 34) as 
the ‘son* of Sheva, 1 Ch 2^^. It is clear that a 
place and not a person is intended. Machbena is 
probably the same as Cabbon (pa?) of Jos 15^^ 
which may perhaps be identified with el-Kudeiheh, 
situated about 3 miles south of Beit Jibrin (see 
Dillm. on Jos 15^<^), J. A. Selbie. 

MACHI (pp [derivation and meaning uncertain : 
if the vocalization implied in Ma/cxl is correct, the 
wmrd comes from the Hiph. of na:, and means 
‘ striking ’] ; LXX Max^, Maxod : F has 

the more familiar form Maxe^p, in which it agrees 
with the Peshitta }«xJDSD). — T he name occurs only 
once, in Nu 13^®, where P mentions Machi as the 
father of Geuei, who acted on behalf of the tribe 
of Gad as one of the twelve men sent to spy out 
the land of Canaan. J. Taylor. 

MAGHIR (n'3p), — 1. Son of Manasseh (the son of 
Josepli), Gn — the eldest son, according to J 

(Jos 17^*^"^), the only son, according to P (Nu 2&^). 
Macliir has, however, really a tribal significance : 
he, or his ‘sons,* represent the leading branch of 
the tribe of Manasseh, — ^usually that warlike part 
of the tribe (Jos 17^^ ‘ for he wms a man of war, 
and had Gilead and Bashan ’) which, after Moses 
had assigned inheritances on the E. of Jordan to 
Reuben and Gad (Nu 32), went and took possession 
of (the N. half of) Gilead (v.®; cf. v.^o, Dt to 
which other passages add Bashan (N. and N.E. of 
Gilead) as w’-eil (Jos 13®^ 17^^) : in Deborahs song, 
however (Jg 5^^ ‘from Machir came down com- 
manders * [Moore, ‘ truncheon - bearers * ; Heb. 
D’pphD]), it seems that Machir must denote that 
part of Manasseh which was settled on the W. 
of Jordan (so practically all commentators). On 
account, partly, of this localization of Machir in 
Deborah’s time W. of Jordan, it has been supposed 
by many modern scholars that the conquest of 
Gilead was in reality effected, not at the time 
when Israel first invaded the lands E, of Jordan in 


the days of Moses, but subsequently, later even 
than tiae time of Deborah, by Manassites invading 
it fromW. Palestine (cf. Makasseh). From the ■ 
connexion subsisting betw'een Machir and Gilead, 
he is habitually spoken of as the ‘father’* of 
Gilead, Jos 17^ (where the art. show^s dis- ■ 

tinetly that ‘ Gilead ’ is the name of a locality), 

1 Ch 2^^* ^ 7^^ (cf. Nu 26-® P, wdiere it is said that 
Machir ‘ begat ’ Gilead ) ; and, conversely, Gilead 
is called the ‘son’ of Machir, Nu 27^ 36h Jos' 17® 
(all P), 1 Ch 7^'^ (cf. Gilead 1, above, vol, ii. p. 
174). In Nu 26®® (P) mention is made of the family 
of the Machirites, who traced their descent from' ' 
‘Machir,’ See, further, Manasseh, where the 
genealogies in which Machir is included are 
printed in tabular form, and where the inferences 
which seem to be suggested by the differences 
between them are more fully stated. 

2. See next article. S. R. Driver. 

MAGHIR (T3», Max^W-’—The son of Ammiel, 
described as living at Lo-debar, on the E. of Jordan. 
The site of this spot is uncertain, hut it probably lay 
on the N. border of Gilead, and is to be identified 
with Lidebir (Jos 13®®RVm). We gather from the 
biblical narrative that Machir, w^ho was evidently 
a wealthy and powerful landowner, had remained 
faithful to the house of Saul during the struggle 
between David and Ishbaal (or Ishbosheth), and 
after the latter’s death had extended his protec- 
tion to Meribbaal (or MepMbosheth), the lame son 
of Jonathan, until assured of the friendly intentions 
of the reigning monarch (2 S His friendly 

support doubtless contributed in no smalt measure 
to Meribbaal’s escape from the subsequent destruc- 
tion of his father’s house at the hands of the 
Gibeonites (21^“^^), an event which chronologically 
must have preceded 9^*, At a later date Machir, 
together with Barzillai of Gilead, and Shobi, an 
Ammonite prince, came to the assistance of David 
and his army at Mahanaim when they were pur- 
sued by the rebellious Absalom, and furnished them 
with ample supplies of food and drink (17®^*®®). 
According to Josephus vn. ix. 8), Machir was 
the principal man of the country of Gilead. 

J. F. STENNINa. 

MAGHNADEBAI | B Maxadm^oi^, Ma%m- 
daajSoi/, * Axo^dva^otfj Lnc. Kal NaSajSoiJ). — One of 
the sons of Bani, who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10^^. G. Buchanan Gray (Bxpos. Times^ Feb. 
1899, p. 232 f.), partly upon the strength of the 
above readings in B and argues that the latter 
element in the word is the divine name Nebo, He 
thus obtains the form which he would further 
change (n and "i being often confused) into 133130= 

‘ possession of Nebo.^ In the same article, which 
is well worthy of study, Mr. Gray argues that the 
same species of compound is found in the name 
Baruadas, which would thus be=*son of Nebo.’ 

J. A. Selbie. 

MACHPELAH always with the article). 

— ^The name of the spot where was the piece of 
ground and cave bought by Abraham for a bur 3 ring- 
place. The name is not met with outside Genesis ; 
but though the meaning is uncertain, authorities 
generally concur in one rendering. Gesenius 
(Lex.) gives ‘a doubling.’ The LXX, Vulgate, 
Targum of Onkelos, ana Pseudo-Jonathan, render 
it ‘double,’ The place is mentioned twice (Gn 
23® 25®) as * the cave of Maclipelah ’ ('©0 once 
(23^®) as the ‘cave of the field of Machpelah’ 
('»rr rr:i^ once (50^) as * the field of Machpelah ’ 
('»D once (49®®) as ‘ the cave which is m the 
field of Machpelah’ ('sn and once 

(23^^) as ‘ the field of Ephrbn, w’^hich was in Mack- 

S ’ ' * (% 3 ' If N 1 * 11 ?^ ptif ). In this latter ease the 
render ‘Macfiipeiah’ as the ‘double cave,* 
on the expression, above, voL ii p. 586*, n, 
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and ill, Gn 49® render ‘in the cave which is in the are to .this very time, shown in this small city : 
field of Alaclipelah ’ by ip rc^G (rTTriKalc^ rep 8nrX^i the fabric of which iiionixiiierits is of ilie iiiosi! 
thus leaving out Mield ’ ; this takes place again in excellent marble, and wrought ter the ^ most 
G-n, The Syriac in Gn 50^^, on the otlier excellent manner.’ He niakes Hebron, and not ...i 

hand, leaves out ‘ cave,’ and renders the passage as Gibeon, the site of the place ’ where Solomon 

the * double field.’ It may be noted that all the prayed for wisdom (2 Ch P; Ant. Vill. ii 1) ; a^ ' 

passages in Genesis belong to P. Jerome appears to suggest {Qu, Eeb. on 2 S 

Stanley {Lectures on the Jeioish Church, p. 488) that the ancient sanctuary of J" there xvas at the 
considers' the name *the Machpelah’ to have be- ancient sepulchres of the patriarchs_. But this 
longed to the whole district or property, though altar, built by Abraham at Hebron (Gn 13^*^), had } 

applied sometimes to the cave and sometimes to no connexion with the cave of Maohjxdtdn 
the field, and that the ancient versions used it The connexion of Adam and Esau (Edom) wdtii 
almost always as if applied to the cave. The Hebronisvery interesting, and it is diiiicuit to arrive 
matter is of some interest, because the traditional at any conclusion as to the period when this view 
cave is supposed to be in two parts. Dillmann on first arose. Perhaps it was in later tiroes, when 
Genesis says, / We learn from him [A, i. 6. P] that Idiimma extended over the Negeb or South country* 

[Machpelah] was the name of a locality in Hebron Originally the land of Esau (or Edom) was Mount 
in which lay Ephron’s land with the cave in it. Seir (‘rough’ or ‘ hairy ’ = Esau, with a different 
It and Ephron’s field lay on the front side, i,e, east pointing), which lay to the east of the Arabah and 
of Mamre. Mamre was therefore west of it.’ east and soutli of Moab (Gn 27^^ ; Ant. i. xviii. !)• 

‘ So Abraham acquired possession of the piece of In process of time, however, when the power of j 

land" in Machpelah, which lies before Mamre, with the Edomites increased, the territory west ex- 
tiie cave in it, and all the trees on it ’ (Gn 23^'^^- ). tended to the south of Palestine, so that Josephus 
This transaction accentuates the fact that Abraham (Ant. V. i. 22) describes it as taking in the lot 
was a stranger and a sojourner in the land pro- of Simeon, and in 1 Mac it includes even the 
mised to his seed, and that the hurying-place he hills north of Hebron, and Hebron itself was an ^ 

bought in Machpelah was his sole landed posses- Idumsean city (i Mac 5®®). 

sion in the lancf of Canaan. Abraham at this Isaac was buried at Hebron by his sons Esau 

time was dwelling at the oak of Mamre, to the and Jacob (Gn 35-®), and after this (? ; according to 

west of Machpelah. In this cave, that is, in the 32^ [J] Esau was already resident in Seir when 

field of Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in the Jacob returned from Mesopotamia) Esau is said to 

land of Canaan, they buried Abraham and Sarah, have left the land of Canaan and ‘ dwelt in Mount r 

Isaac and P»,ehekah, Jacob and Leah (Gn 49® 50^®). Seir : Esau is Edom ’ (Gn 30® ; both P). 

There is nothing further in the Bible concerning Adam and Eve are traditionally (by IMosIems) 
the burying-place of the patriarchs, except that in supposed to have been buried at Mecca, and have 
tlie speech of St. Stephen (Ac 7^®), by a singular no Mctkdms in Palestine. On expulsion from 
variation, the tomb at Shechem is substituted for Paradise, however, they are supposed tcj have 
that at Hebron. It is not mentioned in the visit hidden themselves in, or near, a spring at Hebron, 
of the spies to Hebron, in Caleb’s conquest, or in which is now called 'Ain el-Judeidah. Here, also, 

David’s reign there (Nu 13, Jos 15^®, 2 S 6®). The the red earth from which Adam was said bv the 
only possible allusion is in the account of Absalom’s Jews to have been formed, is shown by the Moslems, 
vow of a pilgrimage to Hebron when absent in This tradition is mentioned by several writers in 
Geshur (2 S 15*^). During the struggles of the the time of the Crusaders, and may be of Chris- 
Maccabees many battles were foumit around tian origin (8" IPP, S. Pal. 261). 

Hebron, which had become one of the northern Hebron is also called the City of Arlm (Kirlath- * 

towns of Idumsea, and was taken and burnt by arba), ‘ the greatest man among the Aoakim ’ (Jos ’ 

Judas Maccabaeus; but no mention is made of the IP®), which by later writers was fancifully inter- 
burying-place of the patriarch, or of the monu- preted as the ‘city of four.’ Thus a fourth patriarch 
ments erected there (1 Mac 5®®), was required in addition to Abraham, Isaac, and 

The priests at the temple, as they looked for Jacob, and the substitution of Adam for Edom 
break of day, used often to say, ‘ The face of all (Esau) may be suggested as the consequence. The 
the sky is bright even unto Hebron ’ (Talm. view taken by the Jewish writers (from the words 
Jo7na, ch. 3). ^ Not a few believed that Adam was of Jos 14^®) {Bereshithrahha, quoted by Beer, Leben 
buried there in like manner [as Abraham, Isaac, Ahraharm, 189) is that the ‘city of four* refers to 
and Jacob, and their wives]. ‘ Adam said, After Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, who are buried 
my death they will come, perh^s, and, taking my there. See Kibiath-Aeba. Jerome {Onmimt. p. 
bones, will worship them ; but I will hide my coffin 120, Ep. Paul. 11) also explains that the ‘city ol 
very deep in the earth, in a cave within a cave, four’ refers to the four above mentioned. 

It is therefore called the Cave, Maepeiah, or the The statements of the various historians con- 
doubled Juchasin, fol, 63. 1 (Lightfoot, cerning the sepulchres of the patriarchs are to be 

ii. 47}.^ A tradition concerning the death of Esau found collected together in Archives de LOrkM 
is noticed in the Talmud {Sota L 13). A quarrel Latin, ii. (1884), 411, and in Palestim und^r the 
occurred at the burial of Jacob, between his sons Moslems (1890), 318. The following are the more 
and Esau, concerning their right to sepulture in important. It will be noted that there is no direct 
the cave. ^ Huskin, son of Dan, cut off Esau’s head, allusion to the present Hararn enclosure until the 
and left it in the cave, his body being buried else- 12th cent., and as its construction is considered 
where. Jelai ed-Dtn repeats this story, and the to be at least as early as the time of Herod the 
g’ave of Emu is still' sEo’wn at Sidir, north of, Great, it seems doubtM whether it was ever visited 
Hebron {FMFSt, 1882, 208). ■ Josephus (Ant. i. by Christians until the time of the Crusades, the 
XIV. 1) tells us of the purchase of the field of House of Abraham, about two miles north of 
Ephron at Hebron by Abraham, and that ‘both Hebron, being then probably the Christian tra- ■ 

Abraham and his descendants built themselves ditional site of the tombs of the patriarchs. In 
tombs in that place I. xxii. 1). In the 4th cent, the sepulchres of the patriarchs are 

speaking of the death of Isaac he relates his spoken of as existing at Hebron, built of marble, 
burial^ at Hebron, ‘where they had a monument and of elegant workmanship, and the Basilica of 
i^pvf^etop) belonging to them from their forefathers.’ Constantine close to the great enclosure is called 
Josephus states (BJ" IV. ix. 7) that ‘Abraham had ‘Abraham’s House art. ‘ArWii’). The 
--a habitation at Hebron, whose monuments Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. S33) describes the squart 
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enclosure within which Abraham, Isaac, and tombs of the patriarchs, states, ^ It is said that in 
Jacob, with their wives, were buried, as built of early times the sanctuary (at Hebron) had nc 
stones of great beauty. Antoninus Martyi* (c. A. D. door into it, and hence that no one could ^ come 
600 ) adds Joseph to the three patriarchs, and says nearer to (the tombs) than the outer porch {Hiadn), 
that a Basilica was biiilt there ‘ in quadriporticus ’ whence from outside they performed their visita- 
with an interior court open to the sky, in which tion. When, however, the (Fatemeh Khalif) Mahdi 
the Jews and Christians entered from different came to the throne of Egypt (A.D. 918) he gave 
sides, burning incense as they advanced. Arculf orders that a door should be opened (into the 
(c. A.D. 698) speaks of the double cave and the sanctuary). ^ The entrance door of the sanctuary 
monuments of the four patriarchs, Abraham, is in the middle of the northern wall, and is four 
Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, enclosed By a low square ells high from the ground. {Note. — This door is 
wall ; the tomb of Adam lies not far from the usually now said, at the present day, to be on the 
others, and the three women, Sarah, Rebekah, and eastern side ; it is actually north-ept]. On either 
Leah, have smaller monuments, and were buried in side of it are stone steps, one staircase for going 
the earth. The hill of Mamre is a mile from these up and one for coming down, and the gateway is 
monuments, with a church and a stump of the oak closed by a small door.” 

of Mamre. Mukaddasi (c. A.D. 985) speaks of the Jelal ed-D!n {A.D. 1470) says that the Moslems 
strong fortress round the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, destroyed the Christian church in the 5^3'ram 
and Jacob, and their wives, built of great squared enclosure when Saladin took Hebron ; this de- 
stones, the work of Jinns {i.e. of people before the struction may have been only partial, as the church 
Moslems : the Moslems often attribute old buUd- still exists. This author’s writings are not con- 
ings of superior construction to Jinns). The sidered as reliable as those of Mijr ed-Din. 

Moslem name at the present day for the enclosure Mijr ed-Din (A.D. 1495) speaks of the Mosque of 
is ‘The wall of Solomon.’ Saewulf (A.D. 1102) Hebron as the work of the Greeks^ {E4m), by 
and the Abbot Daniel (1106) are the first Christians which term he m^ mean the Christians, the 
who speak of the tombs being surrounded by a Crusaders (see BRJr ii. 78). He gives an account 
very strong castle or high wali. The caves are of the ‘invention’ of the Tomb of Joseph, outside 
said to have been discovered and opened in a,d. the Haram enclosure, opposite the Tomb of Jacob, 
lll%{Archims de V Orient Latin, ii. All). John of in a.d. 908-932, and states that the doorway 
Wurzburg (A. D. 1100), Theodoricus (A.D. 1172), through the west Haram wall between the two 
Jacques de Vitry (A.D. 1220), Burchardt (A.D. 1230), tombs was pierced A.D. 1394 ^ by Yaghmuri, 
speak of the fourth tomb being that of Adam, governor of Hebron. Makrisi ^ (followed ^by 
while Saewulf and Daniel make the fourth the Mijr ed-Din) relates that a poor idiot boy, having 
tomb of Joseph. fallen through the hole existing in the floor of the 

Benjamin of Tudela (1163) states of Hebron : mosque leading down into the cave, some servants 
‘ Here is the large place of worship called St. descended into the cave and rescued him. They 
Abraham, which during the time of the Moham- saw a stone staircase of 18 steps which led to the 
medans was a synagogue. The Gentiles have Minbar. 

erected six sepulchres in this place, which they David the Reubenite, a Jew (A.D. 1523, PEFSt, 
pretend to be those of Abraham and Sarah, of 1897, p. 47), visited the area at Hebron, 

Isaac and Rebekah, and of Jacob and Leah ; the and, on being sho'VTO the cenotaphs of the patrl- 
pilgrinis are told that they are the sepulchres of archs, said, * These are not true ; the truth is that 
the fathers, and money is extorted from them. Ahraliarn, Isaac, and J acob are in the cave under 
But if any Jew come, who gives an additional ground; and I told them to show me the cave, 
fee to the keeper of the cave, an iron door is So I Avent Avith them, and they shoAved me the 
opened, Aviiich dates from the time of our fore- opening of the door of the cave in the mouth of 
fathers Avho rest in peace, and AAuth a burning the pit ; and they let down the lamp into the pit 
candle in his hand the Ausitor descends into the by a ropp, and from the mouth of me pit I saw 
first cave, Avhich is empty, traverses a second in the opening of the door about the height of a man, 
the same state, and at last reaches a third, which and I was convinced that it was under the cave, 
contains six sepulchres, those of Abraham, Isaac, Then I said, This is not the opening to the cave, 
and Jacob, and of Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah, there is another opening ; and they ansAvered me, 
one opposite the other.’ Ali of Herat, Avriting in Yes, in ancient times the opening of the cave was 
1173 {FEFSt, 1897, p. 59), fifteen years before in the middle of the Great Church, in Avhich is a 
Hebron Avas retaken oy Saladin, states that he cenotaph of Isaac.’ They showed him this open- 
was informed that in the year 1119, in the reign of ing, which Av^as shut with large stones and lead ; 
BaldAvin li., a certain part over the cave of and they read to him a book in which it Avas stated 
Abraham had given Avay and Avas repaired by the that a certain king (the 2nd from Mohammed), 
Franks from below. Rabbi Samuel bar Simson in after the Moslems had taken the sanctuary from 
1210 claims to have visited the cave. ‘We de- the Christians, had built up the opening to the caA’-e, 
scended by 24 steps, very narrow, and without Jichns ha-Aboth {1537, a tract) describes the 
means of turning to the rigiit hand or the left, ^aram area : ‘ An admirable pd magnificent 
We saAv there the place of the Holy House, and we edifice, attributed to king David on Avliom be 
noticed these monuments. This place has been peace. Near the door is a little Avindow in the 
erected 600 years [i.e. about A.D. 600), it is near wall ; they pretend that it extends to the cavern : 
the cavern’ {FEFBt, 1882, p. 212). Sir John it is here that the JeAvs pray, as the^ are not 
Maundeville (1322, Early Travels in FaL p. 61) alloAved to go into the interior’ {FEiSt, 1882, 
says : ‘ In Hebron are all the sepulchres of the p. 212). , , . , Tr 

patriarchs, Adam, Abrahcam, Isaac, and Jacob, and The only Europeans who had visited the 
their Avives, Eve, Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah — they enclosure during this century before 1867 were the 
sutler no Christian to enter that place except by Spaniard Badia (Aii Bey), travelling as a Moslem 
special grace of the Sultan— and they call that (1807); Giovanni Finati, the Italian servant of Mr. 
place where they lie Double Speiunk, Double Cave, Bankes (1816); and the servant of Mr. Munro 
or Double Ditch, because the one lies above the (1833). Aii Bey is said to have entered the cave 
other.’ (The tomb of Joseph had already been through an iron door in the north side of the 
added here by the Moslems). J@[aram at the bottom of the steps; but thm was 

Nasir-I-Khussan (A.D. 1047, Diary of a Journey only the popular account in Hebron in 1867, and 
through Syria Palestine^ after describing the cannot be relied on. 
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In 1834 IljraMm Pasha was let down into the 
cavern from fche moscjue, but was quickly brought 
up again, he being suddenly smitten with the 
impropriety of looking on another man's wife. In 
1862 the cenotaphs or the patriarchs were visited 
by the Prince of Wales, accompanied by Dean 
Stanley (see a full account in Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, p. 483 ffl). In 1864 they were visited by 
Mr. James Pergusson, who gives additional infor- 
mation in Appendix J, ‘ The Holy Sepulchre.' In 
1867 the present writer was shown the iron door 
which is said to lead into the caves. It is situated 
on a level with the street at the bottom of the 
steps leading up to the mosque at J^waltyeh, at 
the north-west entrance to the Saram. It probably 
leads to the tomb of Joseph outside the 5aram. 
This door, the guardians of the mosque stated, had 
not been opened for 600 years {Recovery of JerU‘ 
Salem, p. 41). In 1882 they were visited by Princes 
Albert Victor and George of Wales, Canon Dalton, 
Sir Charles Wilson, and Captain Conder, and 
complete information is given about everything 
except the cave itself {SWT iii. 305). 

The space containing the traditional caves of 
Machpelah is enclosed by a magnificent quad- 
rangle of masonry 197 ft. in length and 111 ft. in 
width, measured externally, called the 
The length lies N.W. and S.E., the breadth lies 
N.E. and S.W. The walls are of one class of 
masonry throughout, as in the original construc- 
tion. The stone is of ^ey limestone, very hard, 
and akin to marble. The whole character of the 
masonry is similar to that of the lower portion of 
the 9aram wall at ‘the Wailing place,’ Jerusalem. 
The courses of stone average 3 ft. 7 in. in height, 
the longest stone visible being 24 ft. 8 in. in length. 
There is a slight batter in the walls ; that is to say, 
each course stands back about J in. from the course 
below, as at the Wailing place, Jerusalem. 

At the height of about 15 ft. {Le, level with the 
floor of the mosque or church within) portions of 
the wall 7 ft. wide are set back about 10 in. by 
means of a batter, leaving 16 pilasters on the 
longer faces and 8 on the shorter face. These 
pilasters are 3 ft. 9 in. wide each; the angle 
pilasters are each 9 ft. 6 in. wide — ^the space be- 
tween the pilasters being 7 ft. This wail, with 

f ilasters, is continued up for about 25 ft., maldng a 
eight of 40 ft, from the ground on the western side 
and 25 ft. above the pavement within. The wall 
and pilasters have a simple projecting cap or coping 
at the top. These pilasters are similar to two at the 
N.W, angle of the Biaram wall, Jerusalem, which 
are 4 ft. 6 in. wide, with an interval of 6 ft. and 
set back of 8 in. The thickness of the 5aram wall 
of Hebron is 8 ft. 6 in., counting from the intervals, 
or 9 ft. 4 in. from the face of the pilasters. On the 
top of this old masonry, which is all in situ, is an 
Arabic wall of recent date. 

From the west on the north and south of the 
enclosure (along the shorter faces) steps run up to 
the level of the floor within, and a passage at this 
level runs round the eastern and longer face. 
This passage leads to the mosque Jdwaliyeh, 
situated immediately N.E, of the blaram. There 
was originally no opening on the eastern face, but 
a doorway at a distance of 93 ft. 7 in. from the 
south-east angle has been knocked through the 
Uarain wall. So that the passage on the eastern 
face now leads on one side to the Jdwaliyeh 
mosque, and on the other side to the interior of the 
9‘Ai'am, 15 ft. above the roadway to the west. 

There is no positive information as to what there 
is below the level of the passage to the east of the 
i^aram, but the general impression was that the 
rocky surface rises to the east, the 5aram wall on 
the eastern side being built on the rock or at the i 
level of the passage. Dr. A. Paterson, in a recent I 


communication to ' the present writer, entirely 
confirms this view. 

Conder’s account, however {PEFSt, 1881, p. 267). 
seems to settle this question. ‘ We visited tlie 
eastern side of the enclosure, and found ourselves 
on the housetops almost level with the cornice of 
the old wall. We here found a mosque, called el~ 
Jdwaliyeh, with a large dome. There is also a 
third entrance to the enclosure on this side, and 
the old wall appears to be almost as high here as 
on the west, although the niomitain called c/- 
Jd'abireh rises very suddenly behind the Paraiii 
on the east. It would appear, therefore, that the 
rock beneath the param platform, in which the 
great cave is said to exist, must be a detached 
knoll ; since on all sides there is lower ground, and 
a retaining wall 40 ft. high ’ {PEFSt, ISSl, p. 267). 
But Kobinson {BBP ii. 76) says, ‘Tlie buildings 
stand on the slope of the eastern hill ; the rocks 
having been excavated along the upper side, in 
order to lay the foundations.' Canon Dalton 
{PEFSt, 1882, note^, p. 201) suggests that a portion 
of the interior of the ^aram probably represented 
originally * the field of Mamre before the cave,' and 
was then on a level with the exterior. 

When the level was artificially, and probably 
gradually (with debris of Byzantine cliureh, etc.) 
raised 15 ft., the present approaches round the 
exterior of the IJaram, and at a higher level, were 
necessitated, and are entirely Moslem. As there 
is no ancient gateway through the ^[aram %vall 
above the level of the floor inside, it is apparent that 
all that is to be seen inside above this level is of 
a later date than the BCaram enclosure. 

It has been mentioned that the walls of this 
enclosure are precisely of the same appearance as 
the wall of the Jews' 'Wailing place at the 5araiii 
of Jerusalem, and probably of the same date. This 
unfortunately gives no clue to the date, as views 
differ as to the age of ‘the Wailing place,’ between 
the time of Solomon and king Herod. \Vilson 
and Conder without hesitation consider the wall to 
be Herodian ; de Vogu6 and Fergusson appear to 
have the same view; on the other hand, Grove, 
Bitter, Stanley, Bobinson, and the present writer, 
consider these walls to be pre-Herodian. 

The interior of the Haram enclosure (above the 
level of 15 ft. above the roadway) is occuxued by 
buildings of Christian and Moslem construction, 
nothing in it being earlier than the 12th cent, except 
the Minhar or pulpit (completed A.D, 1091), and 
brought by Saladin from Ascalon. 

The southern portion of the enclosure is taken 
up by a mosque (formerly a church), with length of 
aisles 70 ft. and breadtli across aisles 93 ft. The 
central aisle is 35 ft. wide, and the two side aisles 30 
ft. wide each.. The length (70 ft. ) is broken up into 
three bays of unequal space; that to the south is 
15 ft. wide, and contains the Mihrab and 3f inbar. 
The central bay is 30 ft. wide, 'and contains the 
cenotaphs of Isaac and Bebekali. The north bay 
is 25 ft. wide, and contains the 3Iehala or reading- 
desk. The church is Gothic, closely resembling the 
Crusading churches of Palestine, and the four pillars 
supporting the roof are clustered, 12 shafts being- 
carried up the clustering walls and supporting 
ribbed groins; in this respect it resembles the 
Church of St. John at Samaria, dating bet'vvce}! 
A.D. 1150 and 1180, The capitals resemble tliose 
of the Church of Bireh, completed A.D. 1146, mid 
the general style resembles tlie Clinrch of Bt. 
John at Gaza, dating about a.d. 1152. Conder 
considers that the building of this elmreh mav 
be attributed to the latter half of tlm 12t’h 
cent,, probably about the year A.D. 1107, whmi 
the town became a bishopric, Fergusson's vkuv 
was that this church most probably was nm 
erected before 1167 nor later than 1262, inert 
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nearly approacMng the former than the latter 
perioa. 

All the other buildings in the interior of the 
enclosure are of Moslem construetion, and are attri- ' 
bated to the 14th cent. The Arab historians 
Makresi and Mijr ed-D!n state that they were 
erected in A.H. 732 (A.D. 1331) by the Mameluk 
Sultan Muhammed Ibu' Kelawun. Beyond the 
church to the north is a porch or narthex, which 
includes two octagonal eliapels, containing the 
cenotaphs of Abraham and Sarah. 

The porch appears to be of later date than the 
chapelSj and there is an inscription on it stating 
that it was restored in A.H. 1172 (A.D. 1755). 
Beyond the porch is an open courtyard with a sun- 
dial, and beyond this courtyard are chambers 
occupying the northern portion of the enclosure, 
and containing the cenotaphs of Jacob and Leah. 

On the outside of the IJaram enclosure, and 
adjoining it to the north-west, is a Moslem build- 
ing, containing the cenotaph of J osepli. According 
to Mijr ed-D!n, it was discovered on the traditional 
site by Khalanji during the reign of the Khalif al- 
Mulftadir (A.B. 908-932), and a dome subsequently 
built over the spot. He speaks of the walls of the 
Param as the walls of Solomon’s enclosure. He 
further states that one of the guardians of Hebron 
{Jaghmtiri)i A.D. 1394, pierced a gate in the western 
wall of Solomon’s enclosure, opposite to the tomb 
of Joseph. 

The outer gates, together with the two flights of 
steps and passages round the exterior of the H^ram, 
are attributed to the 14th cent., and have the 
character of the best Arab work; this, however, 
must have been a reconstruction, as they would 
have been required, and were probably constructed 
when the Fatemite Khalif Mahdi caused the door 
to be pierced through the east wall of the IJaram 
enclosure, a.d. 918 {Diary of a Joiirmy through 
Syria and Palestine^ A.D. 1047). It was appar- 
ently at this time that the Moslems first used 
the interior of the 5aram area as a mosque or 
sanctuary. . . ■ ^ ■ 

The cave of Machpelah is the one ancient burying- 
place which has been handed down with certainty 
as a genuine site, and the great interest which 
gathers round it is enhanced by its being the 
earliest burying-place of the Hefuew race in the 
Bromised Land, and by the impenetrable mystery 
in winch the sanctuary has been involved. This, 
as Stanley suggests, is a living witness to the 
unbroken local veneration with wdiich the three 
religions of Jews, Christians, and Moslems have 
honoured the great x>atriarch. But it is to the 
cave and not to the monuments or building that 
the great interest attaches, and about which so 
little has been known even with the researches in 
modern times. Even now it is uncertain whether 
tiie cliamber known to be under the floor of the 
church in the area is of masonry or cut in ; 

the rock, and what its extent may be. The follow- : 
ing is a brief summary of what is known at present 
on the subject. 

Within the church, adjoining its northern wall, 
in a line betAveen the tombs of Abraham and Lsaac, 
is a perforated stone (at point E on plan) which rises 
above the floor of the church. The perforation is 
ft circular hole, a little more than 12 in. in diameter, 
leading by a shaft into a cliamber below, the 
bottom of which is about level with the roadway 
outside to west. The chamber (as seen by the 
liglit of a lamp lowered down) seems to be square, 
about 12 ft either way, with vertical walls covered 
with piaster. Towards the south-east a square- 
headed doorway can be seen in one of the chamber 
walls. The piaster on the walls prevents it being 
ascertained whether they are of rock or masonry, 
but the mouth appears to be in part at least of 


rock, like that of a cave or cistern, while in the 
south-east corner a piece of rock appears to pro- 
ject across the angle of the chamber. The fiooi 
of this chamber is thickly strewed (1882) with 
sheets of paper (Moslem supplications), and it has 
been suggested that as they do not seem to be 
old, and that as the whitewash on the walls of the 
chamber is white, clean, and apparently of no 
great age, it may he inferred that the chaniber, 
whence there is an entrance to the cave, is periodi- 
cally visited and cleaned by the guardians of the 
mosque, and that entrance can be obtained by 
removing the perforated stone from the pavement. 
The sheikh ot the mosque describes the cave as 
being double, in accordance with the tradition. 
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(By kind permission of P.E. Prmd). 

There are two other points where there are 
supposed entrances to the cave as shown by the 
sheikh of the mosque in the royal visit of 1882. 
At A (on plan), at the south end of the church close 
to the pulpit, where there are stone slabs cased 
with iron, and a small cupola supported on four 
slender pillars : this entrance is said to lead to the 
western cave, where, or in the inner cave, the 
actual tombs of the patriaxchs are reputed to exist. 
At B (on plan), near the tomb of Kebekah, is the 
supposed entrance to the eastern cave. It is closed 
with flagging, forming the floor of the cliurch. 
From these two points A and B it is supposed that 
staircases lead down into the cave, but practically 
only the entrance at C (as described) is known for 
a fact. At the point D, outside the JJaram wail, 
close to the steps of the southern entrance gate- 
way, there is a hole througli the lowest course of 
the masonry, on a level with the street. It ex- 
tends some distance, and is said to admit of the 
whole length of a lance being passed tiirough the 
wall, and probably communicates with the western 
cave. Through this Jews were allowed to look 
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and to stand and pray, as they were not permitted 
to enter' the Ifaram enclosure. ' 

All those who have written on the subject 
appear to concur in supposing that the double cave 
did not extend beyond the limits of the floor of the 
church, and that there is no cavity, but made 
earth, under the floor of the inner court, where 
are the cenotaphs of Abraham, Sarah, Jacob, and 
Leah, and that there was originally an entrance on 
■% level with the street to the west, and that the 
old portal is concealed by the buildings known as 
Joseph’s tomb. Some also think that there was a 
Bvzantine church in the interior before the arrival 
of the Moslems. 

There is another view, however, that may he 
taken of the matter, viz. : — That originally there 
was no doorway or entrance to this massive en- 
closure, and that the first opening through the 
wail was made by the Moslems in the 10th cent. 
The Israelites in early days had no reverence for 
sacred graves or tombs, and the general feeling of 
the people appears to have been averse to memorials 
to the dead. There is nothing known of the tombs 
of Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Elisha, etc., and even the 
site of the tombs of the kings is lost. Abraham’s 
desire was to ‘ let me bury my dead, out of my 
sight.’ But the cave of Maclfipelah, being the 
resting-place of the patriarchs in a well-known 
position, could not be hidden away : it may seem, 
then, that the massive wall built round the cave 
without any entrance or means of ingress was 
the most eflectual method that could be adopted 
to prevent the place being used as a sanctuary. 
It is suggested that this continued until the 
Moslem occupation in the 7th cent., and that as 
they developed their desire for MakdTns and sacred 
places, they eventually (in a.d. 918) pierced through 
the wall and built in the interior, and also opened 
a door into the cave from the north-west corner, 
to enable the vestibule of the cave to be cleared 
of the offerings, etc., put through the opening in 
the floor of the mosque ; and that the first Chris- 
tian building inside was erected in the 12th cent. 

Litbraturb.— R itter, Brdhunde, Faldstina, 209; Robinson, 
BRP ii. 75 ; SWP iii. 383 ; Stanley, S, and JP., and Lectures on 
the Jevnsh Church ; Archives de VOrient Latin, ii, 411 ; Pal. 
Pilgrim Text Soe. Publications ; Palestine under the Moslems, 
p. 218 ; PBFSt (1882) 197, (1897) 63. C. W ARREN. 

MAGKON the surname of Ptolemy, 

who was at one time governor of Cyprus under 
Ptolemy Philometor (2 Mac and subse- 

quently governor of Coele - Syria and Phoenicia 
under Antioehus Epiphanes {ib. 8^). He is to be 
identified with Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes 
(1 Mac 3^ 2 Mac #«). 

MAML— See Mibis. 

MIDIAN.— Jth Ac 7^ (both AV). See 
Midian. 

MADMANMH — ^A town of Judah in the 

south, noticed with Zildag, Jos 15^^ (B Maxapef/i, 
A 1 Ch 2^® (where Shaaph the ‘father’ 

of Madmannah is a son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah ; B A The site is 

uncertain. There is a ruin called Umm Demineh 
north of Beersheba, but this does not appear to 
be a suitable site. Dillmann thinks it be 
the same place which is called in Jos 19®, 1 Cfh 4®^ 
Beth-marcaboth (‘place of chariots’; cf. IK 9^® : 
10®®, Mie 1^®). In the OnomasHcon (279. 139) 
M.7)5€^7}jfd (which, however, is confused with 
Madmenah of Is 10®^) is identified with 
near Gaza, hence it has been proposed by some 
to find Madmannah in the d-minydy of Robinson 
i. 602). This last name is a corruption of 
the Latin limm ^ ‘ shore.’ C. R. Conber. 
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MADMEN (ipp).— A place in Moab, which, il 
the MT be correct, has not been identified. The 
name occurs only in Jer 48 [Gr. 31] where there 
is a characteristic word-play 'pp jpp'n a *also,^0 
Madmen, thou shalt be brought to silence ’ (LXX 
/cal Teaoatv wadcreTaL). It is a very natural sugges- 
tion that the initial d of Ipip has arisen by clitto- 
graphy from the final d of tlie preceding word, and 
that for Madmen we should read Dimon (cf. Is 
Le. Dibon (cf. 48^® in Jer). This appears to be 
favoured by Siegfried-Stade {s.v, |pip) and Buhl 
{GAP 268). Dillmann thinks it unlikely that in 
Is 25^® the words mpip 'D3 {^eri 'd id 3) ' in the 
water of a dunghill,’ there is an allusion to the 
name Madmen (supposing this reading to be ac- 
cepted). See, further, Cheyne’s note on this 
passage. 

MADMENAH (mpp, Made^7}vd).—A place appar- 
ently north of Jerusalem, named only in the ideal 
description of the Assyrian invasion. Is i0®h The 
name nas not been recovered. 

MADNESS.— See Medicin'E. 

MADON (pp). — A royal Canaanite city, noticed 
with Hazor of Galilee, Jos ID (B A 

M.add)p) 12^® (B Mapja(I>$, A Mapibp). Ma^oii lias 
been suspected to be a clerical error for Maron 
(by a frequent confusion in Heb. between i and 
n ; cf. the LXX forms above), the reference being 
to one of the two places in Upper Galilee called 
MirUn and Mdrdn. There is a ruin called el- 
Medineh (‘the city’) on the plateau west of the 
Sea of Galilee, but this is near the shrine of 
Nebi Sho’eib (Jethro), and probably connected 
with the legend of the ‘ city of the grove ’ taken 
from the Koran. The site of Madon (which is 
noticed in the list of Thothmes in.) is therefore 
doubtful. See SWP vol. i. sheet iii., voL ii. sheet 
vi. ; van de Velde, Mem. 146.* 

C. R. CONBEE. 

MAELUS (A MaijXos, B m\ikos), 1 Es = 
Mu AMIN, Ezr 10®®. 

MAGADAN {Isiayaddv : the reading ISlaydaXd, Mag* 
dala, of TR and AV has no support). — The name 
occurs but once in the NT. In Mt 15®® it takes the 
place occupied by Dalmanutha in Mk where 
Codex Bezse gives 7nan. MeXeyaod, Mayaiod^ 
and a few cursives Ma7a5d. In each case the indi- 
cation is general. After the miracle ‘ he entered 
into the boat, and came eh rd bpta Mayaddv^ (Mt), 
‘eis rd pApr) AaXpavovdd^ (Mk) ; from this we may 
justly infer that the two places were in close 
proximity, so that ‘the borders of Magadan’ 
correspond with ‘ the parts of Dalmanutha.’ 
Brocardus identifies Magadan and Dalmanutha 
with a place called by the Arabs Me-Dan, or 
Syala. He is obviously confused. Me-Dan m\mt 
be the Leddan, the stream from Tell el- Kadi ; 
while Syala is evidently Phiala, now called Birket 
Bam, 4 miles east of Banids, Both sites are 
alike impossible. Megiddo, on the south edge of 
Esdraelon, is also out of the question. With the 
information at present available no certain decision 
can he reached. The direction taken by the boat 
is not stated, therefore we cannot say they sailed 
to the western shore. There is no site with a 
name at all resembling Magadan round the lake ; 
and the only place in any degree like Dalmanutha 
is ed-Delhemiyeh on the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
a little north of its confluence with the Yannuk. 
To this town may have belonged the land stretch- 
ing to the south shore of the lake. The identi- 

' On fehe LXX r6ading' dvv,p in 2 S (Heb piO 

Kethihh, jno 'n J^ere) see Briver, Text of Sam. p. 273. 
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fication is liazardous ; Imt if established would 
point to the only recorded visit of our Lord to the 
S. or S.E. of tlie Sea of Galilee; in which case 
iVlagadan would probably have to be sought farther 
to the east. 

Schwarz (quoted by Stanley, SP 383) speaks of 
the cave of Teliman or Talmanutha in the cliffs 
overlooking the sea, W. and S.W. of el-Mejdel. 
This lacks corroboration: during years of inter- 
course with the natives the present writer never 
heard the name. Should it prove correct, it 'would 
be a strong point in favour of placing Dalmanutha 
at the south end of the cliffs where they sink into 
the valley which opens on the sea in the fertile 
plain of el’PiUiyeh (see Dalmanutha). Here are 
a number of springs, walled round in ancient times, 
presumably to raise The level of the water for irri- 
p'ation. It is brackish and slightly tepid. Where 
it enters the lake great shoals oi fish constantly 
congregate, and may be seen from an elevated 
rock, closely packed over a wide area. On a rocky 
eminence south of the valley are extensive ruins 
which bear the name Khirbet Kuneitrtyeh, If this 
identification be accepted, then probably eUMejdel 
represents Magadan, although the change of name 
remams to be explained. The village stands at 
the S.W. corner of the plain of Gennesaret ; it is 
a cluster of wretched mud huts, such stones as 
pe used being taken from older buildings. That 
it occupies a site of antiquity is proved by the 
remains of ancient walls between the village and 
the sea. The position may have been chosen for a 
tower (Heb. : the modern Arab name also 
signifies * tower ^ or ‘fortress^) to guard, as here it 
could do effectively, the entrance to the plain from 
the south. A comparatively modem tower, now 
also ruinous, stands to the north of the village, 
and hard by a palm-tree rears its solitary form. A 
large thorn shelters the wely by the wayside, and 
several spreading trees afford shade, in which the 
village fathers spend most of their days. The 
inhabitants are of mingled blood, Arab, fellaJi, 
and gipsy ; and tlmy own no high reputation. 
Part of the plain, farmed by a capitalist in Acre, 
is cultivated ]>y the peasants for a pittance. Their 
life is mean and miserable. Behind the village to 
the west, the mighty gorge of Wady JlainCmi^ with 
the robber caves, and the fortress of Ihn McCdn in 
its precipitous elifis, breaks away towards Kurdn 
Hatttn^ the traditional Mount of Beatitudes ; the 
dera* stream that flows down the vale, waters the 
south of the plain and enters the sea hard by the 
village. 

El-Mejdel, with a confidence by no means justi- 
fied by known facts, is often pointed out as the 
birthplace of Mary Magdalene. This hamlet, and 
a handful of squalid hovels at Abu Shushek above 
the stream of er~Eubadiyeh, with a few tents of 
the humbler Arabs, are all the dwellings of men 
now found in this once densely populated district. 

Literatthit?.-— Stanley, SF p. 3S$ ; Thomson, Land and Booh, 
H. 394; Henderson, PalMtine, 157, 160; Rohinson, BRF ii. 
39G; Baedeker, Fat. aiid Syr, 265; Buhl, UAP 2*26 f.; Gudrin, 
Galilee, i. 203 ff, ; Heubauer, Q^og, du Talmud, 210 flc.; also 
Literature cited under Dalmanutha, W. EwING. 

MIGBISH ; B Maye/Sdis, A May#s, Luc. 
Maa[iGp),—The name of an unknoTO town, pre- 
sumably in Benjamin, whose ‘children* to the 
number of IfiO are said to have returned from the 
Exile, Ezr 2^. The name is omitted in MT of 
the parallel passage Neh 7^'^ and in B of the LXX, 
but A has Maye/3d>s and Luc. May/Sels, See Smend, 
Listen, 15. A name which Ryle {Ezr, and Neh, 
p. 270) considers to be identical with it occurs 
in Neh 10^^^ in the list of those who sealed the 
covenant, namely Magpiash B 

A A. Sblbie.: ■ ' 


MAGDALl.— See Magadan. 

MAGDALEHE.—See Mary, No. V. 

■ MAGDIEL (Sn'^p).— A‘ duke*of Edom, Gn 36^ 
= 1 Ch (in Gn A has MeroSfjJX, in 1 Ch B has 
Mebirik, A Maye-SiTyX). 

MAGI (gdyoi ; AV and RV ‘wise men*}. — In Jer 
39^ one of the Chaldjean officers sent by 
j Nebuchadrezzar to Jerus. is called Rab-mag 
I ; probably a title, like Rab-saris or Rab- 
j shakeh, not a proper name : the title Rah-mag, 
or ‘ chief of the Magi ’ (cf. Dn 2^^), may well be that 
I of Nergal-sharezer, whose name immediately pre- 
cedes it). The traditional account of the Magi is 
that they were a Median race (Her. i. 101 ; Amm. 
Marc. 23. 6 ; Agathias, 2. 28 ; see also Parsi 
tradition in Sacred Books of the East, iv, p. xlvii), 
who acted as priests of the Persians (Her. i. 132 j 
Soz. HE ii. 9, etc.), but whose persistence as a 
race is frequently attested and occasionally causes 
violent conflicts {e,g. Her. i. 120, iii. 65, 73, 79). 

This 'view raises two difficulties — (1) How do the 
Magi come to occupy an important place (cf. that 
in Justin, xil. xiii. 3 ; Q. Curt. V. i. 22) under the 
Chaldseans ? It has been suggested that, as Media 
reached a high level of civilization before its neigh- 
bours (cf. Sacred Books of the East, iv. p,^ 1), one 
effect of this may be seen in the influential part 
played by Median priests in various countries. It 
is no more difficult to imamne the Medes as 
exercising great influence at the court of Nebuch- 
adrezzar, than to find them in Cappadocia (Strabo, 
XV. 733), in Cilicia (Movers, Phon, i. 240), or Persis 
(Strabo, xv. 727), the introduction of the Magian 
priesthood in the last case being expressly ascribed 
to Cyrus the conqueror of the Medes (Xen. Cyr, 
vni. i. 23). 

(2) If the Magi are identified with the Median 
priests of Zoroastrianism, how are we to account 
for the fact that the officials of a religion whose 
sacred books contain strong invective against magic 
(see J. G. Mtiller in Herzog’s EE'^ vxii. 676) should 
yet come to give their name to magicians in 
general? For, in classical writers, the Magi 
, appear, not only as performing the duties of a 
national priesthood, but as occupying themselves 
, with the interpretation of dreams {e.g. Her. i 107, 
120, vii. 19 : for this other works than the Avesta 
would have had to be consulted, as is admitted by 
' Spiegel, Eran. Alterth. iii. 594), as well as with 
natural science and medicine (cf. Plin. HN xxx. 
1), while Zoroaster himself is described as the 
inventor of astrology (Just. i. 1 ; Suid. s,v, Zw/)o- 
dffrpTjs), It is true that ydyos occurs often in an 
idealizing sense (e,g, Philo, de Spec. Legg,^ 792, 
Quod ornnis .probus liber, 878 ; Plato, Alcih. 1. 
122 ; Aristotle in Diog. Laert. fr, 8 ; Cic. Eiv. 1. 
41 ; Dio Chrysost. Oral, 38, etc.), but its use for 
a magician is to be found already in Soph. Oed, 
Tyr, 387. In the Sept. (j.dyos is the equivalent 
OI a charmer or astrologer (Dn 2^* so Theod. 
Dn pass.); in Aq. it represents nm, a necro- 
mancer (the secondary use of this word for the 
familiar spirit which abides with such a necro- 
mancer, produces the strange rendering r^v ^ovcrav 
lidyov in 1 S 28^) ; in Symm. it stands for D'sdid, 
interpreters of signs (see Hatch and Redpath, 
Concord, to Sept. s.v. pdyoL). The expression yaytK^ 
t4xvv in Wis iV (of Egyp. conjuring) is parallel to 
Gn 41^ Symm., Philo Mos, 616, etc. (Herzog, 
ME^ viii. 682) ; and shows the transition in the 
sense of the word, from the practices of a local 
priesthood to similar actions wherever performed, 
as completeljr effected (cf, non-ethnic sense of 
‘Chaldseans* in Dn Ought we therefore 

to take advantage of Jer 39** and assume tha-fc 
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the Magi i^^ere either [a] a Babylonian, or possibly 
an Assyrian, race, or {b) not a race at all, but that 
Magi is only a general name for a priestly caste 
of magical ’ tendencies, who corrupted a purer 
religion in Media and Persia? {a) As regards the 
former supposition, Jer 39, though it gives us the 
earliest allusion to the Magi, says nothing as to their 
relation to the Chaldseans. It is true that Ctes. 
Fers. 46 (15), Nicol. Bamasc./n 66, etc., speak of 
the Ciialda3ans in such a way as apparently to 
identify them with the Magi, while the distinctions 
drawn in Diog. Laert./n 6, Porphyr. Vit Pyth, 6, 
do not succeed in removing the impression that the 
two were frequently confused; but if once a simi- 
larity of occupation bet'vveen Magi and Chaldseans 
were admitted, this would account for the identi- 
fication easily enough (Spiegel, hi. 588). {b) The 
second view suggested is tempting (cf. modern view 
of Druids : Ehys, Celtic Britain, 68), hut the con- 
nexion between Magism and Media is too strongly 
attested to make it easy. The absence of the name 
Magi from the Avesta (Spiegel, iii. 585) does not 
show that they belong to a difierent religion from 
the Zoroastrian, since the racial name may have 
been treated as a title of scorn {Sacred BooJcs of 
the East, iv. p. li). But the full discussion of the 
question does not belong to this place, where it 
is merely necessary to indicate the importance 
of Jer 39^' ^® in tlie controversy. (See Pauly, 
BE'^ iv. 1374 ; ZSckler in Herzog, BE'^ ix. 127 ; 
Schrader, 110, 114). 

It is partly owing to this vagueness in the 
meaning of the word that so little certainty can 
be arrived at in regard to the most important 
allusion to the Magi in the Bible — that in Mt 2. 
‘We are told that certain /tayot came from the 
east to pay their homage to the king of the 
Jews, whose star they had seen at its rising {h 
dmroXy, AV and RV ^ in the east,’ which would 
probably require the plural). They consulted 
Herod, who procured them the required informa- 
tion by help of the scribes, and, after seeing the 
star again, they were successful in their search, 
offered their gifts of gold, frankincense (cf. Holtz- 
mann, in /oc. ), and myrrh, and, in consequence of 
a divine warning conveyed in a dream, returned 
home by a different route, without revisiting 
Herod. The king,* who had inquired of them 
secretly at what time the star first appeared, with 
a view to ascertaining the age of the child, put I 
to death all the male children in Bethlehem ‘ from i 
two years old and under,’ the Holy Child escaping 
through the flight of his parents into Egypt. 

(1) The Magi came from the east [aith Avw- 
roXQv should probably be taken with ydyot in 
spite of the absence of the article, see Alford, 
in loc ^ ; but this makes no difference to the general 
sense), but no conjectures as to the particular part 
of the east can pretend to any certainty. Prob- 
ably most is to be said for Arabia (Just. Martyr, 
TertuL, Epiphan., to whom it was suggested 
by Ps Is 60®; the view has also modem 

defenders, e,g, Grotius, Wieseler, Holtzmann, 
Edersheim); hut others have favoured Persia, 
Farthia, Babylon, and even Egypt (see the names 
in Mbyer’s and Holtzmann’s Comm,). The ex- 
pression is quite vague (cf. Mt 8^^ 24^, Lk 13^®, 
Rev 21^3), and Plumptre has pointed out that 
" the language of OT, and therefore probably that 
of S . Matthew, included under this name eoimtries 
that lay considerably to the K. as well as to the 
E. of Palestine’ (see e.g. Nu 23^, Is 4P); while 
til nature of the gifts presented is not decisive 
(\ eiss, Life of Christ, Eng tr. i. 266). It may, 
nowever, safely be assumed that they are not 
Jews (as V. d. Hardt, Miinter, Paulus, etc,) ; the 
words dird dvaroKQp and the exact terms of their 
question seem inconsistent with this supposition. 


•wdiile the evidence of Christian tradition is also 

weighty. 

(2) The controversy whether ydyoi is here to ^ be 
understood in a good or bad sense is really unim- 
portant. It is, no doubt, true that the bad sense 
predominates in classical writers of the time {e.g, 
Tao. Ann. ii,' 27, xii. 22, 59; Pliii. MM xxv. 59, 
xxvi. 9, XXX. 1, 6; cf. Kleuker, Animng zum 
Zend-Avesta, ii. 3), that the Magus is frequently 
denounced in Rabbinical %vorks -(Hamburger, EM 
s.v. * Zauberei’; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 210), and that the otlier NT 
allusions bear an unequivocally bad sense (Ac 8® 
Simon Magus, 13®* ® Eljmias). However, the 
evangelist lays no stress, either on the value of 
the religion of the Magi in general or on its 
falsity, so that the attempt of many ancient 
commentators (Just., Chrys., Theophyl, ; cf. J. 
Lightfoot, Mo 7\ Mebr. ii. 36) to press the bad sense 
here, is as irrelevant to the story in the Gospel as 
the ironical fears of Strauss for the dogmatic 
consequences of a favourable constraction. The 
newly-born king of the Jews receives homage from 
Eastern sages ; their views (beyond the reference 
to the star, which does not imply any opinion on 
astrology in general) are not touched upon, and 
therefore neither praised nor blamed — a point in 
which Mt 2 contrasts with Sen. Ep. 58, -where 
some critics have endeavoured to find a parallel. 

(3) The exact cause of the Magfs coming can 

apparently only be guessed at. The passages 
in the Avesta on the three sons of Zoroaster and 
the triumph of Soshyos would appear, even if 
their bearing on the present story -were more 
clear, to be too Tate in date to afford any assist- 
ance {Sacred Books of the East, iY. p. xxxvii). We 
must suppose that the Magi, to wliatever nation- 
ality they themselves belonged, derived their in- 
ference that a king of the Jews was born, from 
Jewish sources. The coming of Messiah seems 
certainly to have been expected among the Jews 
at this time (Lk 2^®; Ellicott, Lectures % 

75) ; and though the widespread feeling in the 
East, that a Jewish Messiah would conquer the 
world, is only attested for a later period (Eders- 
heim, qp, cit. i 203), Jewish authorities, if con- 
sulted on the appearance of an exceptional astro- 
nomical phenomenon, might well have explained 
it of Messiah. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
ascertain either {a) what the precise Jewish %iew 
in regard to the star of Messiah was, or {h) -what 
the actual astronomical fact was in which they 
regarded the expectation as now fulfilled. 

{a) As regards the former point, in Nu 24^^ 
(referred to by Just. Tryph. 106; Iren. IIL ix. 2; 
Orig. Cels. 1. 59, etc.), the star would most natur- 
ally apply to the prince himself, not to a sidereal 
phenomenon heralding his appearance (cf. Weiss, 
op. cit. i. 266 ; G. Baiir, AUt. Weissag. i. 346) ; the 
passage in Aggadoth Mashiach (quoted by Eders- 
heim, op. cit. i. 211), however important In other 
ways, is quite vague as to the nature of tlie star ; 
while Abarbanel (1437-1508, a Portuguese Rabbi 
commenting on Daniel), who attaches special im- 
portance to the coni unction of Jupiter and Saturn 
in Pisces, is a very late writer, the value of whose 
evidence for the earlier period is a difficult matter 
to decide. 

(b) Various attempts have been made to discover 
unusual astronomical phenomena at this time, 
which might have aroused the attention of the 
Magi. Kepler {De vero anno, etc. 1614) calculated 
that a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn took 
place in b.c. 7 ; Ideler {Handh. d, ChronoL ii. 399), 
and more recently Pritchard, have repeated the 
calculations, the latter showing {Memoirs of Royal 
Ast, Soc. xxv, 119) that three conjunctions took 
place between May and December B.a 7* This 
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conjunction (besides agreeing very well with the 
hint/ in Abaxbaiiel, whatever that may be worth) 
would certainly present a rare ' and splendid spec- 
tacle, and would undoubtedly cause much interest 
to those engaged in the study of the stars. No 
difficulty would be caused by the use of dcrr'^p in 
Mt 2j for (in spite of Suidas, s.v. d<rr7)p) the word 
may apparently be employed for any sidereal 
appearance (at least in the popular language of 
NT, e.g, Lk Ac He 11^^ ; cf. also Schafer 
in Brunck’s Ap. Ehod. ii. p. 206), while Lotz has 
remarked that, as neither the evangelist nor any 
authority of Ms seem to have seen the star, the 
wmrd used is indifferent. But Pritchard has 
shown (‘Star of the Wise Men,’ in Smith’s DB) 
tiiat this conjunction cannot he considered to have 
guided the Magi to Bethlehem or stood over 
Bethlehem at the time required by the story; 
possibly also some weight may he attached to his 
remark that a still closer conjunction took place 
in B.c. 66, wdiich ought to have aroused similar 
interest. Wieseler {Ckronol. Synops, 67) follows a 
suggestion of Kepler, that a peculiarly coloured 
evanescent star may have appeared between 
Jupiter and Saturn, of the same kind as one which 
appeared at the similar conjunction observed by 
Kepler in 1604. Wieseler further, adopting a hint 
supplied by Miinter {Stern der Weisen, 1827, in 
which work interest in Kepler’s suggestion was 
again aroused after a long interval), claims the 
support of Chinese tables for the appearance of 
such a star in Eeb. B.C. 4, and the moderate weight 
attached by him to this evidence seems (in spite of 
the ridicule of Strauss) to be justified. Accord- 
ingly he regards the evanescent star, not the con- 
junction, as the star of the Magi ; Edersheim {op, 
cit. i. 211), by referring to two passages in the 
Midrashim which represent the star of Messiah as 
appearing two years before His birth, is able to 
suggest further that the conjunction in B.O. 7 may 
have aroused the attention of the Magi, and the 
evanescent star of B.c. 4 have seemed (as it appar- 
ently well might) to guide them and stand over 
Betfilehem. On the other hand, the narrative 
implies that the star guiding the Magi to Bethlehem 
was believed to be the same star as that seen at 
its rising before ; so we should either have to 
credit the Magi with a mistake ('which seems im- 
probable under the circumstances), or to suppose 
that the evanescent star appeared twice (which is 
in conflict with the Chinese records, on which the 
hypothesis depends). 

We must therefore he content to believe that 
astronomical reasons prompted the Magi’s visit, 
but that it is doubtful whether the exact cause has 
as yet been ascertained. Considering the number 
of astronomical possibilities, this fact is not in 
itself surprising. But there is nothing in the 
language of Mt 2 to imply that the star is of 
sucix a kind as could not be shown to be subject 
to natural laws. The universal belief in ancient 
times that stars acted as guides (Winer, BWB^ 
ii, 524), would serve to convince the Magi that 
this had happened in their case; their story, 
which may have corresponded accurately enough 
to the apparent facts, is simply adopted without 
comment in the Gospel. The question is not 
whether a star can lead men and stand over a 
place, but whether it can appear to do so; the 
passage is undoubtedly of ‘ great noetical beauty’ 
(Holtzraann), but it does not follow that it rests 
on no historical basis (cf. Weiss, op, cit, L 265). 
A wooden interpretation of the text is in any case 
to be deprecated, whether adopted in the super- 
natural (asW ordsworth, in loc , ) or anti-supematuxal 
interest. 

(4) The attempt to use the date of the Magi’s 
visit for establishing that of Christ’s birth, comes 


to very little. Commentators are unable to agree 
how soon after the birth the visit is to be placed ; 
the order of Herod would certainly be meant (as 
Euthymius already pointed out) to be inclusive, 
and would not show that the child was nearly Wo 
years old ; the astronomical data are too uncertain 
to be of any value. [But cf. art. CHRONOLOGY of 
NT, voL i. p. 403 ; and Eamsay, Was Christ Born 
at Bethlehem P 2W2. 

(5) Much criticism has been directed against the 
whole story in Mt 2 ; but a careful study of the 
writers who oppose it most strongly, would seem 
to show the difficulty of explaining it, even from a 
purely destructive point of view. It has been 
suggested that the 'visit of these Eastern sages 
would, if true, have made a great impression, and 
that accounts from other quarters would almost 
necessarily he expected ; hut the attitude of 
Herod, wnich would at once be suspected, would 
make the utmost secrecy desirable. It is admitted 
that the murder of the children is in keeping with 
Herod’s character (see Jos. Ant, xvii. vi. 5 ; BJ i. 
xxxiii. 4, 6) ; the number of children killed would 
be small (‘probably 20 at most,’ Edersheim, i. 
214 ; Holtzmann exaggerates it) ; and those who 
remember the controversies on the ‘silence of 
Thucydides’ and ‘the silence of Eusebius’ will 
have no difficulty with ‘the silence of Josephus’ 
here. The references in Maerobius, Sat, ii. 4. 11 
(Holtzmann, in loc,, regards this as a certain allusion 
to our story), and Chaicidius, Tim, vii. 126, are too 
late in date to afford any clearly independent 
evidence, but the absence of confirmation cannot 
under the circumstances he regarded as unfavour- 
able to Mt2 (for the earliest patristic allusions, see 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, ii. 2, 80). Lk follows 
entirely different sources from Mt in his account 
of Jesus’ childhood, and therefore the omission of 
any allusion to the Magi in the third Gospel can- 
not be regarded as surprising. The question how 
room is to be found for the Magi’s visit, so as to 
make a consistent story of the two narratives, is a 
difficult one, but the view of Wieseler {Chron, 
Synops, 162) may perhaps be considered satisfactory. 

The attempt to discredit Mt 2 by prodncing close 

S ”,els is not successful. The scene at Plato’s 
in Sen. Ep. 58 is more remarkable for its 
differences than its resemblances; the story of 
Moses, as given in Jos. Ant, n. ix. 2, though more 
like Mt 2 than the parallel section in Ex, does not 
deserve the importance which some scholars attach 
to it (cf. Weiss, op, cit, i 268) ; the looser iliiistxa 
tions of Strauss carry no conviction. The expecta- 
tions of the Jews as to their Messiah do not appear 
to have been of such a kind as would account for 
the invention of the story in fulfilment of them 
(Edersheim, op, cit, i. 209). It is true that eertain 
parts of OT (esp, Ps 72^®, Is 60®* ^®) might lead to a 
modification of the tradition in the direction in- 
dicated by those passages, and the subsequent 
history of the story shows tMs to have been the 
case, but those very points are conspicuously absent 
from Mt’s account. Again, the two places in which 
Mt adduces OT quotations (2®*^®) certainly raise 
difficulties ot interpretation (Edersheim, i. 206; 
Weiss, i. 270), but those very difficulties show that 
the story has not been invented to fulfil the pro- 
phecies. The utterance of Balaam (Nu 24^^) would 
necessarily be regarded as fulfilled in the star of 
the Magi, but it is hard to see how it could have 
given rise to the latter ; that there should be signs 
in heaven at the advent of Messiah (Rev 12^) is as 
natural as that a pretender should subsequently 
call himself Bar-Oochba (‘son of the star’), but 
that Mt 2 should correspond in any sense to an 
eig^eoted star of Messiah is extremely unnatural. 
We should rather have to think of the evangelist 
as deliberately inventing a fulfilment, suggesting 
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a reason why it should not have caused more 
excitement at the time, and combining it with 
the gifts of Ps 68"’'^ 72^^', and the worship of Is 49h 
But the connexion with the prophecies is too slight, 
the combination too inferential, and the style of 
the whole too simple, to make this supposition 
satisfactory. To suppose, further, that this very 
fact is due to the author’s ingenuity, is to credit 
him with almost superhuman cleverness. That 
Jerus. should be troubled at one moment and 
should have forgotten the cause at the next, is 
not inconsistent with the habits of an excitable 
populace. Nothing need be said of Keim’s objec- 
tion that Herod ‘would not have exalted the 

E osition of the Sanhedrin’ (see Weiss, i. 269), of 
is somewhat simple suggestion that Herod would 
probably have put the Magi to death, or of the 
difficulty found by Holtzmann in the king’s secret 
interview with them. That so long a Journey 
should he undertaken for such a cause is no doubt 
a priori improbable, but it is not impossible. If , 
the story is legendary, the explanation of the 
legend has certainly not been found yet, and 
critics ought carefully to consider whether the 
difficulties involved in rejecting the account are 
not greater than those of accepting it as historical. 
But it is impossible to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion, on critical grounds, with regard to the 
Magi’s visit, unless it is taken in connexion wdth 
the other incidents related in the Gospels about 
the childhood of Jesus (see JESUS Christ), 

(6) Tradition has much to say in regard to the 
Magi’s visit. The influence of Ps 72^®, Is 

49^ 60®’^®, makes itself felt in the belief that they 
were kings (perhaps already in Tert. Jtid. 9, Marc» 
3. 13 ; hut see Patritius, de Evangel, ii. 320, where 
it is contended that there is no clear instance before 
the 6fch cent.). Their number was fixed at three 
(in spite of an Eastern tradition that they were 
twelve : Drisler, Classical Studies, p. 31 ; Op, Itnp, 
in Mt 2 ap, Chrysost. vi. 638), prooably from the 
threefold nature of their gifts, though symbolical 
meanings were also attached {e,g. Orig. Mom, Gen, 
14. 3 ; Leo, Serm, 31. 1 ; [Aug.] Serm, App, 136. 4 ; 
Bede, Collect, v. 542). The gifts themselves were 
explained in symbolical ways (Suicer, Tkes, s.v, 
though it is perhaps worth notice that 
Christian art attached but little importance to the 
actual gold, frankincense, and myrrh, for which 
other offerings were generally substituted (Kraus, 
BE s.v, ‘Magier’). The star received miraculous 
additions (Ign. Eph, 19, see Lightfoot, ad loc , ; 
Chrysost. Mom, ML 6. 2), as did the whole story 
{Op, Imp, l,c, ; Hyde, Bel, Vet, Fers, ch. 31), The 
names of the Magi, and the traditional way of 
representing them, became fixed (Spanheim, Muh, 
Evang, i. 287 ; Moroni, Dizion, s,v, ‘Magi’ ; Kraus, 
l,c,). Their bodies were discovered m the East in 
the 4th cent, and removed to Constantinople; 
thence they travelled to Milan on the consecration 
of^Eustorgius, and to Cologne on the conquest of 
Milan in 1162. Their festival, combined at first 
with a commemoration of Christ’s baptism, His 
first miracle, and the feeding of the 6000 (Max. 
Taur. Mom, adEpiph, 7 ; [Ang.J^erm. App, 134, 1), 
aj)pears in the 4th cent. (Amm. Marc. 21. 2, Julian ; i 
Greg. Kaz. OraL 43. 52 ; Yalens) ; and though 
rejected by the Donatists as an innovation (Aug^ ! 
Serm,202, 2), was honoured by the Catholics (Const* i 
Apost. B-. 33; cf. Cod. Theod. xv, t. 5. 5; Cod. ! 
Justin, iii. t, 12, 7). Though the ‘Epiphany*^ 
always retained traces of its origin as a celebra- ! 
tion of Christ’s baptism (hence its special suita- 
bility for the administration of baptism; Augusti, 
Eandb, d, CAristL ArekdoL ii, 376), the Magi 
assumed a gradually increasing importance in its 
solemnities (cf. Binterun, Denmmrd» d, chr, hath, 
Kirche, T, i, 310). 


Literattob. — T he most important works are cited in the 
course of the article, while further references can be found 
from them. On traditions as to the Mag-i and Epiphany see 
also Smith, DB, art. ‘Magi’ ; Bm^harn, Origims, vol. ix. p. 66s 
Hone, Mmryday Book, Jan. 6. P. V. M. BENECKE. 

MMIC, MAGICIM.—Magic, ars magica, is the 
profession and practice of the magi or iidyot. This 
is the etymological signification of the word. The 
name and office are associated by Greek writers 
with the Persians, ‘ Among the Persians they 
who are wise respecting the deity, and are his' 
servants, are called magi,’ says Porphyry , {de 
Abstin. An. iv. 16). Both Herodotus and Xenophon 
em^floy the term in the sense of priest and sooth- 
sayer (Her. vii. 37 ; Xenoph. Cgr, Till. i. 23). 
Indeed, according to Porphyry, Darius declared 
himself to be a teacher of magic {payucup oLddc-fcaXm), 
In Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 387, the word is used in an 
unfavourable connexion j but this cannot be said to 
be necessary and inevitable. In Dn P® Theod., 2^ 
LXX and Theod. etc. , piyo^ occurs with by no means 
a bad sense attaching to it. Indeed, Daniel himself 
(5^^ Theod.) was chief magus, and obtained this 
appointment from Nebuchadnezzar himself {&px^^ 
iTraoid<2p,fJLdyoi}p,XaXdalo)P, 31)* And 

in the same ethically neutral and official sense the 
word pdyos occurs in the Matthew narrative (2^* 

One passage in Herodotus (i. 101 } need not detain 
us. Here the magi are called a ‘ tribe ’ of Medes. 
As Schrader points out {COT ii. p. 113 ), they were 
rather a class than a tribe, i.e, the Median priestly 
order. We have a close parallel in the Hebrew 
Levi. 

The origin of the name and office of Magian (ytdyos, 
Heb. JD only in foreign name Bah-mag) is un- 
certain. Both Schrader and Delltzsch claim for 
it a Babylonian origin, and this certainly seems 
probable. Yet it must be confessed that at present 
there is no satisfactory derivation of jn from 
Assyro-Babylonian forthcoming. Schrader’s com- 
bination of it with imku {imgu) ‘ deep,’ ‘ wise’ 
is very hazardous ; while Deiitzsch in his Prolegg, 
eines neuen Eeh.-Aram, Worterb. p. 138 , footn. i, 
surrenders, on phonetic grounds, his former com- 
bination of the word (propounded in Eeb. in the 
Light of Assyr, Besearch, p. 14) with the Assyr. 
mahhu^ meaning ‘ prophet,’ ‘ soothsayer ’ {—aHpu), 
Nevertheless, the close parallel between the ex- 
pression JD 3*1 (in Jer 39®) and the Assyrian title 
Kah-sak(6) ( IPA/ii.pl.67, line 66),* points decisively 
to a Babylonian origin. 

But our subject is not limited by the original 
etymologic import of the name. Magic is a term 
used by us to connote a certain range of acta 
standing in very close relation to ancient religion, 
yet hardly forming a normal or essential part of it. 
A satisfactory definition of the term is by^no means 
easy. In a recently published work by Dr. Alfred 
Lehmann, entitled Superstition and Magic, in which 
the accompanying beliefs and usages are traced 
from the earliest times down to the present, the 
writer defines magic as every act which arises from 
superstition or may be explained on the assumption 
of superstitious ideas (p. 7, Germ. ed.). But the 
definition is too broad ; and when we come to the 
definition of superstition as ‘every hypothesis 
which has either no justification in a given religion 
or stands in contradiction to the scientific concep- 
tions of a given time’ (p. 6), we have too shifting a 
basis on which to construct an adequate definition 
of magic. We must therefore endeavour to fix on 
a more stable connotation for this term. Ludwig 
Blau, Dm alLJudische Zuuhermesen, defines magic 

■ * See Schrader, QOT ii jpp, $ 114. The word Jtol as ait 

Assj-rian official term is to he fotmd not only in the annals of 
Tiglath-pileser m. but also in the Eassam oyt of Assurbanipia, 
^ tl?* 35ehts»ch, Auyn hemmeke 81 
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IIS consisting of ' those acts ‘ whereby an event or a 
condition is conceived of as brought to pass in some 
supernatural way’ (p. 3). We are here standing 
on firmer ground. 1 et even here greater clearness 
is neededj for the term ‘ supernatural ’ requires 
elucidation. Robertson Smith {Prophets of Isr,, 
Lect. viL ad Jin.) has shown that our terms 
® natural ’ and ' supernatural ’ had no relevancy to 
ancient Semitic modes of thought. The definition 
• would be clearer if by ‘supernatural’ we meant 
‘ transcending the normal coexistences and sequences 
of cause and. eflect.’ ^ Yet even then Blau’s defini- 
tion of magic remains too hroadj since it might 
include sacrifices, augury, and soothsa^dng. But 
in its strict sense magic stands outside these, and 
should be entirely separated from the normal 
thoughts and acts of religion. 

Magic may, in its historic sense, he best described 
as the special and abnormal agency, whether through 
words or acts, whereby certain superhuman personal 
powers are constrained either to create evil (or 
good) or to avert baleful efiects. Accordingly 
magic fails into two parts. We have to do with 
the art with which the Babylonian systems make 
us familiar, whereby the superior deities or good 
demons are influenced to exercise their good offices 
to avert the evil, Le, whereby counter-spells or 
charms are worked. This art may be called * sacred 
magic.’ On the other hand, we have to do with 
the Black art * called sorcery (see art. Sorcery), 
whereby evils are wrought on the unfortunate 
human victim through the power of the evil 
eye, etc., by the male sorcerer, or more frequently 
tnrough the female witch, who is able to summon 
supernatural powers of darkness to his or her 
aid. Of this some illustrations will be given 
below. 

In the definition, or rather description, above 

f iven we have had chiefly in view the usages and 
eliefs of the Christian era and the ages that pre- 
ceded it. In other words, magic is regarded as the 
outgrowth of demonology, the necessary accom- 
paniment of a belief in demons. To quote once 
more from Blau’s treatise: ‘These spirits the 
magician endeavours by his occult methods to 
bring under his power, or to compel them to cany 
out his will. The conceptions respecting the 
nature and power of these spirits, whom man can 
make serviceable to himself, differ with the different 
races. This does not, however, alter the essential 
fact. Belief in demons and belief in magic are in- 
separable the one from^ the other’ (p. 7). As it is 
not the purpose of this article, contributed to a 
Bible Dictionary, to travel beyond the confines of 
the subject in its biblical relations, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with the above conception of rqagic 
based on the animistic interpretation of the universe 
out of which demonology arose f {see article Demon, 
Devil, vol. i. p. 590). It must he premised, how- 
ever, that demonolo^ does not wholly explain 
magic in all its varied forms and ramifications. 

Investigation of the historic sources of the 
magical beliefs and practices of Israel leads us to 
anment Egypt and Babylonia— more especially the 
latter. In both magic was highly developed, and 
penetrated deeply into the life of the people. In 
* S®« Lefemaim, p. Sll ^ 

t Tylot (Pnm. C^tur*^ i. p. 110), fiasmg his genenOization 
oa a broad survey ot savage life, modem superstition and 
folk-lore, finds the ps^'chology of magic in faulty association of 
ideas. * By a vast mass of evidence from savage, barbaric, and 
civiiked life, magic arts, which have resulted from thus mis- 
taking an ideal for a real connexion, may be clearly traced from 
the lower culture which they are of to the higher culture which 
they are in. Such are the practices whereby a distant person 
is to be affected by acting on something closely associated with 
his property, dothes he has worn, and above all cuttings 
from his Wr and nails.' This is, no doubt, largely true. But 
the following passage in Tyler's work clearly shows that the 
taieory must be supplemented by the assumption of demonology 
or a belief in the sorcerer, t ho is a quasi-demon. 
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both we fortunately have access to ancient docu- 
ments in considerable abundance belonging to an 
age far anterior to the Exile and even the Regal 
period in Hebrew history. 

Erman’s instructive work. Life in Ancient Egypt, 
describes vividly the magical conceptions and prac- 
tices that prevailed in the Nile Valley. As in 
Babylonia, magic was one of the most potent 
influences in the intellectual and moral life of 
ancient Egypt. ‘ The belief that there were words 
and actions by which they could produce an effect 
on the powers of nature, upon every living being, 
upon animals, and even upon gods, was indissolubly 
connected with ail the actions of the Egyptians ’ 
(p. 352). It infected their funeral ceremonies. 
Wooden figures were snpj)osed to do the work or 
prepare the food for the deceased. These with 
stone geese and wooden models of kitchens had 
been endowed through incantations with magical 
power. Even gods availed themselves of magic 
formulae to constrain each other, or wore amulets. 
Isis pre-eminently was mistress of magic. Her 
name was placed on amulets worn by the deceased 
as a protection^ and it was also used in medicines 
prepared for the living. The underlying concep- 
tion in many of the formulae employ ea was that m 
the history of onw of the gods some good fortune 
came to the deicy. The magician for the time 
regarded himself as identified with the god, and 
would repeat the words which the god had spoken 
on that occasion, and he might even designate 
himself as the god. Erman cites the example 
(p. 353)— 

* Thou art not above me— I am Amon, 

I am Auhor, the beautiful slayer, 

I am the' prince, the Lord of the Sword,* etc., 

by which crocodiles were conjured. 

In the description of the great trial for high 
treason— a harem conspiracy against Ramesesiii. 
(contained in the judiciary papyrus of Turin, papy- 
rus Lee and papyrus liollin) — -we read that ‘ the 
royal superintendent of the cows, a man of high 
rank, procured a magical book from the Pharaoh’s 
own limary, and according to its directions made 
certain wax figures which were smuggled into the 
palace, where mey were supposed to cause lameness 
and illness ’ (Erman, p. 143). Magic and medicine 
were closely bound up with one another in Egypt 
as in Babylonia. Our chief authority on this sub- 
ject is the great papyrus Ebers. In order that a 
special remedy might be effective, certain incanta- 
tions were pronounced over it. The following 
formula, we learn from the above papyrus, was 
recited in the preparation of all medicines ; ‘ That 
Isis might make free, make free. That Isis might 
make Horns free from all evil that his brother Set 
had done to him when he slew his father Osiris. 
O Isis, great enchantress, free me, release me from 
all evO. red things, from the fever of the god and 
the fever of the goddess, from death, and death 
from pain, and the pain which comes over me ; as 
thou hast freed, as thou hast released thy son 
Horns, whilst I enter into the fire and go forth 
from the water,’ etc, (Ebers, i. 12 ff.). From the 
same anthori^ we can readily perceive the dense 
ignorance of Egyptian doctors respecting the in- 
ternal organism and its parts. They had a vague 
conception of the heart as the centre of the circula- 
tory system, as well as some knowledge of the 
bones and large viscera, but respecting the eti- 
ology of disease knew nothing. Diseases they, like 
other ancients, ascribed to demons. The body was 
divided into 36 parts, and over each part a demon 
presided, and in case of disease he was addressed 
in order that restoration to health might follow. 
From the Book of the Dead we learn that in the 
case of a dead body the different parts of the body 
fell to the care of respective deities. Thus Nu 
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guarded tlie liair, Ba the face, Hathor took the 
eyes under her protection, Anubis the lips, while 
Thoth took oversight over all the limbs. Purther 
interesting details on this subject may be obtained 
from I)r. A. Wiedemann’s Religion dev alien 
JEgypter^ p. 146 f. 

In Babylonia demonology and magic were even 
more prevalent than in ancient Egypt. To the 
inhabitants of the Euphrates and Tigris lands the 
existence of a vast host of demons was an ever- 
present fact. Now demons, as we have already 
pointed out (art. Demokt, Devil), are simply a 
development of Animism. In the w’ords of Prof. 
Morris Jastrow [Religion of Babylonia and As- 
syria, p. 49), Hhe more important and the more 
uniform of the natural forces became gods, and 
the inferior ones were, as a general rule, relegated 
to the secondary position of mere sprites, like the 
jinns of Arabic belief.’ Mere sprites or demons 
personify the irregular and destructive forces of 
nature (cf. Chantepie de la Saussaye, i. p. 214). 
The incantations, of which so large a number has 
been supplied to us in the 4th vol. of the Cunei- 
form laser, of Western Asia [WAI, occasionally 
designated Raw!.; see Sayce, Hibhert pp. 

441 - 447 )^ usually deal with bodily or mental amic- 
tions, of which evil demons were held to be *the 
cause. These were believed to have obtained 
power over the human subject owing to the wrath 
of some deity, or because the victim had been sub- 
jected to blighting influence through the instru- 
mentality of some sorcerer or witch. Angry gods 
made use of demons for the infliction of punish- 
ment. Moreover, it was believed^ that domestic 
misfortunes, such as jealousy, evil reports, and 
quarrels, werebrought about by these supernatural 
agents. In magic, forms of vvords constituted the 
means by which the demons were constrained^ to 
work these mischiefs on the unfortunate victim. 
Or it might be effectuated by poisonous breath 
or spittle, and yet more often by the evil eye. 
For in the very earliest times it 'was a popular 
superstition that certain beings possessed demonic 
power, and could exercise it malignantly on human 
victims of their displeasure. Jastrow thinks that 
^ this belief may have originated in the abnormal 
appearance presented by certain individuals in 
consequence of physical deformities. . , . The un- 
canny impression made by dwarfs, persons with a 
strange look in their eyes, and, above all, the 
insane, would give rise to the view that some 
people possessed peculiar powers. By the side of 
such as were distinguished by bodily defects, those ; 
who outranked their fellows by virtue of natural 
gifts, by keenness of intellect or cunning, would 
also be supposed to have received their power 
through some demoniac source. There would thus 
be associated ideas of sorcery and witchcraft. The 
sorcerers might be either male or female, hut, for 
reasons which are hard to fathom, the preference 
was given to females.’ Thus among the Baby- 
lonians, as in mediaeval Europe, the witch appears 
more frequently than the male sorcerer. She 
possesses the power of demons, and in incantations 
the two are often conjoined. 

The predominance of the sorceress may also be 
observed in Jewish literature as well as in that of 
other races, notably in that of Greece and Rome (cf. 
Horace, Epod. xvii., Bat, i. 8 ; Theocritus, Idyll n.). 
Citations from the Talmud in Blau’s Das mt-Jud- 
isehe Zauherwesen, p* 23 f., show how deep-seated 
was the belief that sorcery was the work of women. 
Sorceresses, in fact, abounded ; and according to 
Simon ben Joehai (A.». 150) they had increased in 
number in his time, while Rabbi Eliezer declares 
that Simeon ben Shetach had hanged eighty of them 
in Asealon in one day. Popular belief among the 
Jews ev<^.ii s-ssi^ned rabies among dogs to the agency 
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of women. This predominance of the sorceress 
meets us in ancient Arabia.* . 

The witch held close personal relations with the 
demons, and could control them, being able to 
invoke them at her will in order to^ effect Jier 
malignant purposes on mankind. Magical potions 
constituted one of the arts which she employed. 
But among the most effective was the method which 
has been termed ‘sympathetic magic’: ‘Uiider 
the notion that the symbolical acts of the sorcerers 
wmuld have their effect upon the one to be be- 
witched, the male sorcerer or the witch would tie 
knots in a rope.f Repeating certain formulas with 
each fresh knot, the witch would in this way syiii- 
bolically strangle the victim, seal Ms moiitii, rack 
his limbs, tear his entrails, and the like. Still 
more popular \vas the making an iniage of tlie 
desired victim in clay or pitch, honey, iat, or other 
soft material, and either by burning it to intlict 
physical tortures upon the person representing it, 
or by undertaking various symbolical acts with it, 
such as burying it among the dead ... to prognosti- 
cate in this way a fate corresponding to one of 
these acts for the unfortunate victim.’ 

Cuneiform scholars have devoted much attention 
to this weird branch of Babylonian literature. 
Since the days, twenty-five years ago, when Lenor- 
mant expounded this subject in his ChaldcBan Magic 
with much graphic vigour and detail, seveia! 
scholars, including Sayce and recently L. W. King 
[Babylonian Magic and Sorcery), Tallqvist, and 
Zimmern, have made notable contributions. 

The demons which are mentioned in the incanta- 
tion texts amount to hundreds. They are of 
various classes: those which inhabit tlie field, 
those which haunt the resting-places of the dead, 
and the evil demons which inflict physical suffer- 
ing. It is with the last we are now siiecially 
concerned ; and the means by which these evii 
influences were counteracted occupy a vast number 
of cuneiform tablets. We possess a great collection 
of incantations directed against these demons, 
called by a variety of names, and also against the 
sorcerers. In many eases the interpretations are 
provisional. 

The utuJchu of the field and the utuhha of the 
mountain. 

The utiikku of the sea, and the one that lurks 
in graves. 

The evil shedu, the shining alu. 

Beside these w^e have mention of the ekimmu, 
* which seizes hold of a man.’ t These incantations 
fall into various elaborate series. 

* Wellh. Eeste Arab. Eeidenthums'^, p. 159 : * There were men 
and women who made this art of magic their profession. The 
witches, however, were more numerous. They distinguished 
themselves among the Arabs, as among other races, from tlie 
male sorcerers by showing themselves more passive than active. 
Hence the demons do not serve them, but viee versa. In fact 
they almost seem incarnations of the demons. In the time of 
Ibn MunMdh the witches rode about naked on a stick between 
the graves of the cemetery of Shaizar. Similarly they still 
ride by night on palm sticks through the air, having stripjtctl 
themselves stark naked, smeared their bodies with cow’s milk, 
and abjured Islam in a formula of renunciation,* The witciics 
riding resemble demons in this respect ; comp. p. 15-2, They 
were credited also with acts of unchastity, drawing the l>!o<^d 
from the other sex, changing them into animals, or robbing 
I them of reason. See Doughty’s entertaining »:Aicences, in 
Arabia Deserta, vol. ii, p. 106 f., to the Kheybar xvitches. 

t Oomp, tne Hebrew used of binding and conjuring by 
the tying of knots, Dt 18U, Ps 686, and freriuently used in 
the plur., Is. 479- 12 . 

t Prom the root ehSmu, * to take ’ or ‘ seize ’ ; see Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Eandw, s.v. Apparently the word properly means 
the manes or shade that wanders by night. We have other 
demons specially mentioned, viz, Lilu and Hlttu, the demons of 
night (see art. Dkmox), the gaUu that attacks the hand, the 
raoi^ and labartu, demons of nightmare, Namtar and aSakku, 
plague demons. We find some of them pictured on the bound- 
ary stones. These are the demons of the field, who will intlict 
punishment on the trespasser or any one who will invade pro- 
prietary rights, and whose power the owner invokes to defend 
them. Students of Is 132111 : 34i9f. should take note of the far* 
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One series, consisting of sixteen tablets, known by the natural 
name of evil demon^ contained protective incantations against 
various classes of evil spirits. Another is called the series of 
‘ head sickness/ which covered, nine tablets. Two others,, have 
lately been the subject of careful investigation,— the 
series by Zimmern, and the Mdklt series by Tallqvist. Both 
expressions signify ‘ burning/ since in both the subject dealt 
with is the burning of images of sorcerers and the incantations 
recited when this symbolical act was performed. These incan- 
tations were of superior force, intended to countervail and over- 
power the baleful influence of the spells used by the hostile 
sorcerer. Symbolical loosening of knots countemorked the 
symbolic tying of the same. Sometimes we have the symbolical 
peeling of several skins of an onion. As night was the time 
chosen by sorcerers and witches for their work, the three 
divisions of the night, evening, midnight, and dawn, corre- 
sponding to the temple watches, were the times chosen for the 
countervailing Incantations and symbolic acts. 

The ^icrpu and IfaMU series formed incantation rituals. 
Certain formulas were found to be effective, and were therefore 
preserved for use ; but since a certain formula only availed for 
a particular set of circumstances, it was necessary to preserve 
as many formulas as possible to meet every case with which the 
professional exorcizer might be confronted. This exoroizer 
naturally plays a great part as a controller of the destructive 
spirits. One citation, modified from M. Jastrow’s recent 
work, may suffice. It is taken from the MakM series. First the 
sufferer describes his troubles (Tallq. ii. col. iii. 148 f.>— 

‘They have used all kinds of charms 
To entwine me as with ropes (?) 

To catch me as in a bird’s snare, 

To tie me as with cords, 

To overpower me as in a net, 

To throttle me as with a noose, 

To tear me as a fabric.’ 

After which the exorcizer says— 

* But I, by the command of Marduk, lord of charms, 

By Marduk, the master of bewitchment, 

Both the male and the female sorcerer, 

As with ropes I will entwine, 

As in a bird’s snare I will catch. 

As in a net I will overpower, 

As in a noose I will throttle (apattil), 

As a fabric I will tear.* 

The bypiay of action that accompanied each 
phrase of the incantation must he supplied by the 
reader’s imagination. These acts were symbolically 
performed by the exorcizer on an image of the 
witch made of bitumen and pitch, of clay or wax. 
Sometimes the sufferer had been bewitched by 
concoctions of herbs. In this case other herbs 
or potions are concocted by the exorcizing priest 
as a counter charm. 

In the lines repeated by the exorcizer above 
quoted we notice as significant the appeal to 
Marduk. The invocation of the greater deities 
was the leading characteristic of these counter- 
spells. Demons were related to the gods as in- 
feriors to superiors* Doubtless, in some cases, 
the dividing line was slight, but that the mastery 
belonged to the Great Gods is clear. Those in- 
voked were chiefly Samas, who, as the rising sun, 
was supposed to scare away the haunting spectres 
of the night; Sin, the guardian and illuminator 
of the darkness; Istar and her consort Tammuz. 
But the most important place in these incanta- 
tions was held by the magical triad Ea, Marduk, 
and Gibil (as well as Nusku), Here the two 
points to be noticed are, (1) the appeal to the 
gods of light, Marduk, Samas, and Sin, as opposed 
to darkness, and the works of sorcery carried on 
in darkness (cf. Ps 91®*^®). (2) Water and fire, 

as the two purifying elements, are summoned to 
the magician’s aid through the gods whom he 
invokes. Observe that it is in fire the images of 
the witches were burned, while the cleansing and 
healing properties of water were recognized even 
in those primitive times. Ea was the Babylonian 
god of water as well as of wisdom, the ci^ of 
Eridu being the ancient seat of his cult. lie is 
the lord of all secrets, whose name was awful, 

that the demons were always endowed with some animal or 
human shape. Frequently they are embodied in serpents, 
senrpions, or other monsters. Comp. WAJ iv. pi. 6, and Perrot 
and Ohipiez, HisL of AH in ChaMoea and A«a?/na, L pp. 61, 62, 
Ii. p. 81. 
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ineffable, and disguised in ciphers. His wonder- 
working name was inscribed on the sacred brazen 
vessels. But he stood on too lofty an eminence 
to be practically useful. In his place Marduk,* 
god of the sun as he rises from the ocean and 
brings with him the water of purification, is 
ususQly invoked by the exorcizing priest. On the 
other hand, Gibil and Nusku were invoked as re- 
presenting the sacred element of fire. The follow- 
ing incantation — 

‘ Nusku, great God, counsellor of the Great Gods, 

Guarding the sacrificial gifts of all the heavenly ^irits, 
Founder of cities, renewer of sanctuaries, . . . 

I prostrate myself before thee ; 

Burn the sorcerer and the sorceress ; 

May the life of my sorcerer and sorceress be destroyed*— 

was recited in a whisper before the wax image of 
the sorcerer or witch, A noticeable feature of 
these invocations of the fire-deity is the lofty 
language in which th«y are expressed. We con- 
clude with the following (Tallq. MakM, L 130 f.) — 

‘ The witch who has charmed me, 

Through the charm with which she has channed m% 
charm her ; 

TOiose who have made images of me, reproducing my 
features, 

Who have taken away my breath, torn my hairs, 

Who have rent my clothes, have hindered my feet from 
treading the dust, 

May the fire-god, the strong one, break their dbamt.* 

We have no space to refer to many other interest- 
ing features of this great subject of Babylonian 
magic, more especiafly to the ethical ideas that 
occasionally appear in the Surpn texts. These 
must he studied in the attractive pa^es of Morris 
JastroVs work from which quotation has been 
made. The importance of Babylonia in its rela- 
tion to Greek and Boman culture must not he 
forgotten, and in the realm of astrology and magic 
this especially holds true. In the ^ early days 
of the Boman empire the mathematici or * astro- 
logers ’ were also called Chaldmi (cf. Gell, i 9). Far 
more potent was the influence of Babylonia upon 
Israel. The influence of Egypt over the ancient 
Hebrews is by no means so definite, t Certainly 
no inference confirmatory of such influence can be 
drawn from the post-exilian passage. Ex 7^® (P). 
The Piel partic. of there used to characterize 
the magicians and their practices, is connected by 

Semitic philologists with the Arabic root LSmS 
‘cutoff’ (used of an eclipse). The Ethpa. of the 
same root, employed in Syriac in the sense of 

‘pray* (cf. (.SLaOD Sprayer’), is combined in 
Gesen. H&h, LexJ^^ with 1 K 18®®, where reference is 
made to the seH-mutiiation of the devotees of 
Baal. But this is a highly precarious speculation, 
and we are on a safer path if we go to the ancient 
Semitic Babylonian for light, KaAdpu in Assyrian 
means ‘to bewitch,’ and M^u means sorcery. 

* We cannot fail to note tbe corresponding rdle in comparison 
with Ea played by Marduk in the cosmogonic legend. See 
OosMOGOiry, 

t The influence exercised by Efeypt was far more definite and 
powerful from the Srd cent. b.o. onwards, when Alexandria be- 
came a centre where Greek and Oriental culture met. We see 
this in the later Jewish literature, from which Blau gives copi- 
ous citations {Das cdt-Judische Zauberwesen, p. 38 f,). Thus 
in KiMusMn 49i) we read that out of the ten measures (PSlp) 
of sorcery which descended into the world, Egypt claimed for 
itself as many as nine. In Menachoth 85<3t we find an interest- 
ing reference to Jannes and Mambres (Johana and Mamra), the 
of tbe Egyptian magicians (cf. 2 Ti 38). Blau thinks that 
the Egyptian potion nsDn Dinn, to which Pesach, iii. 1 refers, 
was a magical healing draught. Among the Greeks and Bomans 
Egypt was regarded as the classical land of magic and medicine. 
Tetthis is more true of the later than of the earlier Greek 
history, and it is obvious that the Jewish Midrash read the con- 
ceptions of its own time into OT passages. Thus in 1 K #0 the 
‘wisdom of the sons of the east, ^ which Solomon’s wisdom ex- 
ceeded, is interpreted to mean the wisdom of the Egyptians 
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Here, as in the case of (Dn P® 2^* ^7 47 516^ ^f, 
Assyr. aiipw), we have probably Babylonian loan 
words. We have already indicated (art. BKMOiir) 
that the Heb. (with its Aramaic equivalent) 
was of like origin. In earlier days than the Exile, 
especially in the I5th and previous centuries, 
Canaan was largely under Babylonian influence. 
From Is 2® we are disposed to conclude that Baby- 
lonian magic and other foreign superstitions pre- 
vailed in Israel in the days of Ahaz, if the reading Dn|P 
(LXX d7r’ d/)xf;s) is to be accepted as sound. The 
validity of this reading most recent commentators, 
including Bilim, and Buhm, admit, though with 
the addition of opis or 'ppp before to make 
better structure and rhythm; ‘They are full of 
soothsaying from the East.’ Similarly Cheyne in 
SBOT. It is true that Balaam came from Pethor 
(Bt 23^ [® Heb.], cf. Nu 22®), the Pitni of the Assyri- 
ans, on the western bank of the Euphrates, and 
that he was regarded as a soothsayer (Nu 22^). 
Yet it must be admitted that the insertion of pop 
here is mere hypothesis. How deeply soothsaying 
axid magic had infected Judah a century later 
is shown by Jer 27®. The prevalence of the 
magical arts in early pre-exilian times is clearly 
evidenced in the most primitive code of Hebrew 
legislation, which strictly prohibited such practices, 
and regarded them as closely connected with 
heathen worship. It is, moreover, significant that 
in Ex 22^^, the passage referred to, it is a woman 
professor of these arts, or * sorceress,’ who ’was 
not to be permitted to live. Similarly in Islam 
both the witch and the sorcerer were punished with 
death. Th e punishment of drowning was^ inflicted 
on the witches of Kufa by the Khalif Valid I.; see 
Wellhausen, Beste Arab. Heidenth,^ p. 160. 

In the list of prohibited practices in Bt 18^^ 
the or magician is coupled with those who 
worked spells (npin i^h) by tying knots, whereby the 
victim was bound by an evil charm. Illustrations 
of these customs have been already given in the 
account of Babylonian practice. "Closely associ- 
ated in the Beuteronomic passage with the magi- 
cian (qB^SP) and the sorcerer who binds the knots, 
are the soothsayer and the necromancer, and 
those who inquire by familiar spirits. On these 
subjects, nearly allied to magic and sometimes 
included in it, the reader is referred to the separ- i 
ate articles, Bivination, Soothsaying, and j 
Sorcery. In Ps 58'*- ® and Jer 8^^ we find interest- i 
ing parallels which show that serpent-charming was 
practised as a mode of conjuring the demons, which 
the ancient Hebrews like the Arabs considered to 
reside in serpents. Illustrations of this popular 
superstition may be found in Baudissin, Stud, zur 
Semit, Rdig, i. p* 279 if. ; W, R. Smith, 120, 
n. 1, and p. 133. The root used in the riel 01 
the serpent-charmer (Ps 58®) is probably a mimetic 
word meaning to hiss or whisper,* and thus to con- 
jure serpents. See W. R. Smith, Journ, of FhiL 
xiv. p. 122 ff. Lagarde, indeed, would be disposed 
to connect and rn*?, and derive the latter from 
the former. The Assyrian parallel Pael form 
luhhusu is obscure as to meaning. 

Is 47 is a song (arranged in strophes) concerning 
the fall of Babylon. Its value for the student 
of history is the clear evidence it affords that by 
the Jews of the 6th cent. Babylonia was regarded 
as the land where magic had been practised from 
time immemorial (iin^y|p v.^). The prophet utters 
his warning in the words (w.®“^®) — 

‘ Yea there shall come over thee both these . * * 
childlessness and widowhood in their full measure 
though thy magic arts (ii:S)¥^|) be many, though thy 
* The presence of the significant sibilant s? in all these 
words si7nj, sngg’ests an ultimate mimetic 

origin connected with the sound of hissing or whispering. Of. 


spells (iinpn) be very potent . . . Abide by thy 
spells * and' thy many incantations whereby thou 
weariest thyself. — Perhaps ye are able to obtain 
advantage, perhaps ye scare a’vvay [the foes].’ 

The references to popular mamc in the OT are 
not infrequent. The of Reuben of which 

Rachel made use (Gn J) seem to be a re- 
miniscence of some magic superstitions connected 
with the worship of the deity mn, which the 
Moabite Stone (line 12) would lead us to regard m 
a deity of love belonging to the tribe of Gad. 
There can be little doubt that the earrings 
buried by Jacob as idolatrous were magical 
amulets inscribed with words or tokens to avert 
the evil eye or other disasters (Gn 35^). Simi 
larly the ‘ crescents ’ or ‘little moons,’ pLfjvlffKoi 
(Dunn^), of which Isaiah speaks in 3^®'®* (Cheyne 
and Buhm make the passage post-Isaianic), may 
be compared with the hildldt or crescents adorn- 
ing a modern Arabian maiden. Similar crescents 
were worn on the camels’ necks (Jg 8®) of the 
Midianite kings, and were undoubtedly employed 
as amulets or charms (see Delitzsch on Is 3^®). 
Lane, in his Manners and Customs of the Modem 
Egyptians i observes that horses often wear append- 
ages consisting of a few verses of the Koran enclosed 
in cases of metal. That the lady of fashion in 
Jerusalem, whose attire is described by Isaiah, wore 
crescents as a charm, is shown by the subsequent 
mention of the amulets (dtci^). See chs. xi xii. in 
Lane’s work on (charms) and Magic. 

An obscure reference in the Bk. of Job (3®), in 
which the speaker, cursing the night of his birth, 
exclaims — 

‘May those who curse the day, curse it, 

Who understand how to stir up Leviathan,* f— 

has been considered to refer to the mythical dragon 
who was believed to seize upon the sun or moon when 
eclipsed. The magician’s power was supposed cap- 
able of compelling the dragon monster Leviathan to 
seize or give up his victim (cf. Is 27^ Job 26^*).^ On 
Nu 21®'* see Serpent, and Bilim, ad loc. 

The prophets habitually associate magic with 
idolatry (Mic cf. 2 K 9‘^®, 2 Ch 33®). Yet the 
history of Israel constantly reveals the continu- 
ance of popular superstition and practice even 
after legislation had long pronounced them un- 
lawful. In the later days of Judaism learned 
Rabbis did not forbid the study of magical arts, 
though the practice of these arts was not per- 
mitted. Of one it is even said that he considered 
the knowledge of magic to be essential to any 
member of the Sanhedrin in order that he might 
be capable of pronouncing an opinion upon it 
(Blau, Zauherwesen^ p. 20). The fact that the 
practice of magic was forbidden does not by any 
means imply that the Jews did not believe in its 
power. The truth is precisely the reverse. They 
believed in magic as the inevitable result of their 
belief in demons, but regarded it, just as St. Paul 
himself did, as bound up with idolatry and the 

* The word (pi.) * magic art * or ‘ spell * probably refers to 
the binding of the knots. The same root occurs in Assyrian 
The Pael of ubburu is used of binding under the spell of the 
sorceress (WAI iv. 49, 5a; 60, 52b; neliteach, Eandwdrt. sub 
: vom)* In v.n we have an interesting word (* evil which 
I thou knowest not) to avert by irwantatims,* Piel infin. with sufil. 

of the root which in Arabic (^ssX^) i» constantly employed in 

the sense of using magic spells (see Wellhausen, Resist p. 169). 

t GunkePs reading of d; for DV in the first line, and rendering 
‘may those who keep the sea under a spell curse it,* etc. 
(pchdpfung u, ChaoSt p, 69), are far-fetched though ingenious. 

I Gunkel holds that TiK and Tty refer to spell and counter- 
I spell, a view which does not appear to us at all warranted. 

t There possibly lurks a reference to a demon in the ni;3»W 
of Pr 80^5 and some magic ritual connected with it, to which au 
, clue has been lost. See Baudissin’s art. * Feldgeister * in JPUE* 
vi. p. 6, and Welih. Meste Arab, MeidetUh,^ p ^49. 
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realm of darkness, and therefore to he shunned. 
It comes within the circle of the hrimeta toO 

"Siarava.* 

As a matter of fact, however, the mass of the 
people could not be delivered from the influences 
of their time, and troubled themselves little about 
the religious scruples of their teachers, and, like 
the Greeks and Eonians, Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, were delivered up to the superstitious 
tendencies and practices of their age. Hence the 
Mislina, Sota ix. 13, deplores that jealousy and 
magic were ruining society. Indeed we even hear 
of distinguished Rabbis practising magic, 
Eliezer, son of Hyrcanus, who at the request of 
Akiba was able, through a charm, to fill an entire 
field witii gourds, and by means of another formula 
to transfer them to a single place {Sanhedrin 68a in 
Blau, p. 26). Jesus Christ was regarded by His 
countrymen as a magician, and was called by them 
Bal'am, Sank. 1065, Sota 475. According to the 
Gospel narrative (Mt 1224**), He was even called a 
sorcerer who worked His wonders in league with 
Beelzebub. Tobit, ch. 6, clearly illustrates how 
thoroughly demonology and magic practices had 
taken liolci of the Jewish people. This tradition 
even influenced dress (see Fringes, Phylacteries, 
and cf. Lk ; also dwelling-houses {mez4z6th, 
Dt 6®- ®, see Driver, ). 

We have no space to describe with any fulness of 
detail the great world of Jewish magic and the spells 
which were employed. These consisted of special 
formulae in which certain names were recited (see 
Amulets, Demon, Exorcism, and Brecher’s Das 
TransGendentahy Magie u, mag* Heilarten im Tal- 
mud), Certain magical practices were forbidden 
as heathenish (Brecher, p. 192 ff.); on the other 
hand, special formulae, involving the invocation of 
angxds and the pronunciation of words, whereby 
certain evils were counteracted or diseases healed, 
were not only permitted but even recommended. 
The personal names of the celestial hierarchy 
which are most potent are given on p. 21 ff. of 
Brecher’s treatise. We cite the translation of 
one formula among the large number given by 
this writer and Blau. It is a remedy against an 
ulcerous swelling. The original may be found 
in Brecher, p. 198 flf.; ‘ Baz Bazia, Mas Masia, 
Kas Kassia, Sharlai and Amarlai [cf. p. 38, and 
Shabb, 67^^], the angels which came from the land 
of Sodom to heal painful sores. May the colour 
not become redder, not extend further; may the 
seed be absorbed in the belly. And as a mule 
does not propagate itself, so may the evil not 
propagate xtsmf in the body of N., son of N.’ 

Against possession by devils : ‘ Cursed, broken 
in pieces and conjured be the demon named Bar 
Tit, Bar Tam4, Bar Tln^,' etc. 

Most potent of all names in these spells was 
that of God, expressed^ in every conceivable form, 
sometimes as Ds^n, sometimes as tne tetragrammaton 
itself. This subject, as well as the great variety 
of modes in which the sacred Hebrew name appears 
in Egyptian magic papyri, will be found fully set 
forth in Blau’s instructive work, pp. 117-144. 

The survey of this strange world of abject super- 
stition and triviality enables us to realize in some 
measure the nature of those methods whereby the 
Pharisees professed to exorcize demons in the days 
of our Lord (Mt 12^}, and of those arts which 
Ely mas t the sorcerer employed (Ac 13®) and Simon 
Magus (Ac 8®). In Ephesus the Apostle Paul was 
confronted with this realm of magical superstition 
in its most aggravated form, for Ephesus was the 

* 0 a 6 pjMx,xiec belonged to tbe ipyot rijs (Gal 520) Of. the 
language of Rev 921 1823 (ref. to Babylon) 218 2215 with 2 Th 
28-10. 

t Probably the Arabic "alim ‘knowing.* Moses in Koran, 
Sur. vli. 106, is called sdliirun ‘ wise magician.* 


greatest centre of Graeco - Oriental life in Asia 
Minor. From this city came the famous 
ypdfz/mTaf frequently employed in cohjurations.* 
Probably these and a vast number of other ma^c 
formulae of incantation, resembling those found In 
recently discovered Egyptian papyri, were recorded 
in the magic treatises, worth 50,006 drachmas, which 
were publicly burned in Ephesus through the in- 
fluence of St. Paul’s preaching (Ac 19^®). Deissmann 
in his Bibelstudien, p. 26 if., has published a long 
I inscription of singular interest engraved on a 
leaden tablet (of which he gives a facsimile) dis- 
covered in 1890 in the necropolis of the ancient 
Hadrumetum, in which a spirit is conjured by 
Domitiana, daughter of Candida, to cause Urbanus 
to be united to her in marriage speedily. The 
most remarkable characteristic of this long docu- 
ment of 47 lines is that we have not a single 
heathen deity invoked, but only Jehovah under the 
forms Jao, Aoth, and Abaoth, and many others.! 
The origin of the first form law as an abbreviation 
of mn' can hardly be doubted in this case and in 
those of the Abraxas J gems and amulets. Aoth 
and Abaoth are obviously abbreviations taken from 
the name niK;is (see Blau, p. 102 ff.). 

Another remarkable feature in this and in other 
documents is the powerful influence exercised by 
Judaism and afterwards by Christianity on the 
Hellenistic and Roman heathen world. In an in- 
structive chapter on this subject in Schtiier’s G/F® 
iii. p. 297 fi'., useful citations may be found (n. 86) 
from Origen, c. Cels. iv. S3, to prove that in the 
closing years of the 2nd and the beginning of the 
3rd cent. A.D., nearly every one^ {crx^dbp Kal 
irdvras) who used spells and incantations invoked 
the name of the Goa of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in order to avert the power of demons. From 
Hippolytus, Thilosophumen. iv. 28, we learn that 
the magicians made use of Hebrew words as well 
as Greek, stress being evidently laid on the original 
form of the name or word, no translation having 
any efficacy. Further illustrations of this iiterat are 
will he found in Schiirer (see esp. the citation from 
Kenyon’s Greek papyri in the British Museum, and 
from the Carthage tablets on p, 298, footn. 88). 
Jewish literature of the Christian era abounded in 
magical works. In the Book of Jubilees, ch, 10, 
mention is made of a pseudepigraphic treatise by 
Noah on healing, and Gaster^s recently published 
magical book, The Sword of Moses, is another 
striking illustration. The name of Solomon is 
constantly associated with magic prescriptions and 
formulae (comp. Kohut, Judische AngeloL p. 81 fl‘., 
and Joseph. Ant VIII. ii. 5), and this tradition 
survived to the Middle Ages, We find an echo 
of it in Goethe’s drama, in the words addressed to 
Faust’s poodle — 

* On this mongrel brood oS Hell 
The charm of Solomon worketh well.* 

Will magic ever die? Lehmann’s instructive 
treatise exhibits its present wide prevalence. 
Even with the marvellous advance of modern 
culture, its power does not disappear as rapidly 
as might be expected. In pre-Christian times 
the growth of civilization only produced more 

* See Schiirer, iii. 297, n. 83, where citations are given 
from Plutarch, ^ympos. vii. 6. 4; and Hesychius, the translation 
of which is here appended, * The magi bid those possessed with 
demons recite ix) themselves and name the Ephesian fomiulaa.* 
Hesyoh. says respecting these: ‘They were once [si^] in 
number, but subsequently others were deceptively added. 
It is said that these are the names of the first : 

. mmov.* Explanations of these names 

; follow, based evidently on etymological guesswork. 

t The names of the patriarchs occur under the forms A^patxv, 

■ tccmu, Ir/s«./«». ■ 

t This refers to a special series of amulets inscribed with the 
word A^pc&erc&i or A0pec,^»i, either alone or in combination with 
othem On this sumect the student should consult Brexier’a 
elaborate article in voL i. 8. * Abrasas.’ 
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highly developed forms of magic. Religion and 
religious philosophy were accompanied by hosts of 
JO ores. Modern siuritualism points to a factor in 
human life which nothing wdll eradicate unless man 
is to become ultimately an acquiescent machine. As 
long as he continues to live, he will attempt to defy 
tlie^iimitations that surround him. It is this very 
sense of limitations that stimulates these abnormal 
endeavours to transcend them in modes that lie 
beyond the ascertained lines of cause and effect. 

*Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.* 

LiTERATURS.—The literature of this subject is very copious, 
and a full list will be found in the pages of Schurer, pp. 300- 
304. In addition to the catalogue there given, Morris Jastrow’s 
chapter on Babylonian Magic and Blau’s treatise should be con- 
sulted. To the'se we have made frequent reference. ^ See also 
Lehmann, Aberglauhe u. Zauberei ; Wiinsch, Sethianische Ver- 
jiluchungsta/eln, and Ramsaj’’, Expos. July 1899, p. 22. For 
further information, see articles Sorcery and Exorcism, 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

MIGISTRITE. — This word is used several times 
in AV, wdiere it represents different words in the 
original. At Jg IS"^, where it is said of Laish, 
‘ there was no magistrate in the land that might 
put them to shame in anything’ (H?? 

the meaning of the expression has been 
much discussed and is confessedly obscure ; but it 
probably denotes, not any particular office, but the 
more general idea of ‘ some one possessing power of 
restraint,’ or as in RV ‘ possessing authority.’* At 
Ezr 7^®, wdiere Ezra is directed to appoint ^ magis- 
trates and judges,’ the first word is the Aram, 
form of what is in Hebrew the usual expression for 
‘judges' [shophetim, which reappears in the Cartha- 
ginian mfetes). At Lk 12^1 ‘magistrates’ repre- 
sents the general wmrd (dpxat) for ‘ruling powers,’ 
and is better rendered as in RY ‘ rulers ’ ; while 
at Lk 12®^ the ‘magistrate’ {^px^v) to whom it 
pertains to receive a complaint appears to denote 
a local authority of somewhat higher position than 
the ‘judge’ {Kpirit) to whom he remits the case. 
At Tit 3^ the phrase ‘ to obey magistrates ’ repre- 
sents the compound verb Tr€Ldapx^iy» wliich may 
probably be better rendered as in RY by the simple 
‘to be obedient.’ But the principal use of the 
word ‘ magistrates ’ is in Ac 16, where it denotes the 
chief authorities of the Roman colony of Philippi. 
When Paul and Silas were dragged into the 
market-place before the ‘rulers* {dpxoprast i.e. the 
local city-judges), the charge against them re- 
solved itself into one of political disturbance, con- 
fiicting with the allegiance due to Roman authority, 
and the accused were brought unto ‘ the magistrates’ 
whose duty it was to deal with it (the crrpaTTjyolt 16^®' 
22 . as. 88. 38)^ These were the duumviri or prcBtores,f 
as they were called in towns which were colonies. 
They had officers in attendance on them to execute 
their orders, called ‘serjeants’ (EY) or ‘lictores’ ; 
but in this case they exceeded their powers, and 
wdien they were made aware that the prisoners 
whom they had ordered to be scourged 'vvere entitled 
to the privileges of Roman citizens, they were glad 
in turn to become suppliants that the released 
captives might leave the city. 

WILLIAM P. Dickson. 

MAGHIFIGAL. — The old adj. ‘magnifical’ is 
retained by AY in 1 Ch 22® from the Geneva 
version, and it is still kept in RY-— ‘the house that 
is to be buiided for the Lord must be exceeding 
magnifical —though the word has long since been 
displaced by ‘ magnificent.’ The adv. occurs in 
Rhem. NT, Lk 16^® ‘There "was a certaine riche 
man, and he was clothed with purple and silke : 
and he fared every day magnifically.’ 

* The MT appears to be hopelessly corrupt, and the Versions 
g'lve no help (see Moore, ad loe,). 

t On the application of the term pra>t<yrm to the magistrates 
at Philippi, see Ramsay, St. Paul the. Traveller, p. 217 f. . 


MAGOG (ui*?, Ma7c57). — Enumerated among the 
sons of Japheth between Gomer (the Cimmerians) 
and Madai (the Medes) in Gn 10**^. Ezekiel (38") 
calls Gog ‘tlie prince of Rosh, Meshech, md 
Tubal,’ of ‘the land of Magog.’ In Rev 20^ Gog 
and Magog are alike made representatives of the 
northern nations. If Gog is Gyges of Lydia, 
Magog would be Lydia, and we should have to 
explain Magog as signifying ‘ the country of 
Gog’ (but see Bilim, on Gn 10^, where this explana- 
tion, which is that of Ed. Meyer [Gesch. § 464], is 
emphatically rejected). It is noteworthy that mays 
meant ‘ land ’ in the Lydian language, and that the 
Assyr. inscriptions give the name of a district in 
Armenia as indifferently Ma-Zamua and Zanma. 
In any case, as Meshech and Tuhal were nations 
of E. Asia Minor, Magog would seem to have been 
in the same part of the world, and its association 
with Gomer in Gn 10- would be explained by 
the Cimmerian settlements in Asia Minor. Cap- 
padocia is even called Gainir^ by ^ Armenian 
writers. Josephus [Ant. i. vi. 1) identifies Magog 
with the Scythians ; but the term Scythian was 
used vaguely to denote almost any northern popu- 
lation about which little was known. 

The prophecy of Ezk 38^-39® was the source of 
the constantly recurring notion in Apocalyptic 
literature that Israel’s enemies would be finally 
destroyed at the advent of the Messiah (see Liter- 
ature below, and cf. Rev 20^). In the Assumption 
of Moses i where there is no mention of the Messiah, 
this final destruction is the work of God Himself, 
as it is also in Enochs where the Messiah appears 
after the judgment. Gog and Magog not only 
meet us in Rev, but recur constantly in the 
‘ antichrist- Apocalypses ’ (see Bousset, Antichrist ^ 
Index, s, ‘ Gog n. Magog ’). 

Literature.— D illmann on Gn lO^; Davidson and Bertholet 
on Ezk 38 f. ; Bousset on Rev 20^ ; Schrader, go, 427 {GOT 
i. 62, ii. 123] ; Stade, GVI ii. 61 f. ; Schurer, HJP ir. ii. 166, iii. 
279; Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum. ii. 732 ft*. ; Weber, 
Jild. Theologie (Indo-s.. s. ‘Gog’); Renan, r Antichrist^. 

A. H. Sayce. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB (3'?2» lup ; LXX, Theod. 
fM^roiKOP {-xov A*) ; according bo Jerome [ap. Field), 
Aq. 1st ed. circumspicientem [irepLopQvra), 2nd ed. 
peregrinum [irdpOLKOPf irpoa'tihvTOVf pAtolkov or ; 
Synim. ahlatum or congregatum et 

coachtm {o’vp'gdpoLa-jaipov) ; according to Aq*, 
S.yinm., and Theod. added kuk\6&€p with an asterisk ; 
Vulg. pavorem tmdigtte; EY ‘Magor-missabib,’ 
RYm ‘terror on every side.’ LXX, Theod., 
Aq. 2nd ed. connect ni:ip with to sojourn ). — 
Name given by Jeremiah (Jer 20®) to Paslihur ben- 
Immer, governor of the temple, who had had the 

S hot beaten and put in the stocks. Jer 20'* 
ains, ‘ For thus saitli J'^ Behold, I will make 
thee a terror to thyself and all thy friends.’ The 
phrase occurs also (not as a name) in Ps 31^®, 
Jer 6®® 20^® 46® 49®®, La 2®® ; where LXX has similar 
translations to the above, except Jer 49®® dirdAuap. 
See Field, Swete, and Giesebrecht [Eandliom- 
mentar zum AT), in loco. W. H, Bennett. 

MAGPIASH.-See Magbish. 

MAGUS.— See Magi, Magic, and Simon Magus. 

M1HAL1LEEL.--See Mahalalel, 

MAHALALEL ‘praise of God,’ cf. the 

name JehalUUl, ‘he shall praise God’; 

UaXeXe'lik). — 4. Son of Kenan and great-grandson 
of Seth, Gn 5^®- ( P) = 1 Ch 1®. The name 

corresponds to Mehujael (*?N:^np) in J’s list, Gn 4^^^ 
See Mehujael. In the genealogy of Jesus, Lk 

■^ Gray [Ed). Proper NameSf 201 n.) v/ouM point 
(so also Nestle, Marginalimi. p. 7). 
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3^"^, liV lias Mahalaleel, AV (following the Greek, 
i^iaXeXeiA) Maleleel. 2. The son of Perez, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem after the Captivity, Neh 11^ 
(B MaXeXTi/^}. 

MAHALATH (n^qD), — 1« (MaeX^^) A daughter of 
Islimael, and wife of Esau, Gn 28® (P). In Gn 26®“^ 
(also P) a ^Hittite’ wife of Esau is mentioned 
whose name was Baseniatli, and in 36® (prob. li) 
this Basemath is called daughter of Ishmael (Sam. 
has here and throughout cli. 36 nVnD, which, 
however, may be a liarmonistic correction). The 
wdiole subject of Esau*s marriages is wwapt in 
obscurity (see Gomms. of Dillrn. and Holzinger, 
and art. Esau in voL i. of this Dictionary, p. 734% 
note). 2. (MoX(X)d<9) Wife of Rehohoam, 2 Ch IP®. 
She was the daughter of Jerimoth, one of David’s 
sons, and hence a cousin of Rehohoam. 

MAHALATH LEANNOTH.— See Psalms. 

MAHAHAIM {auqs ' two camps’ or ‘hosts’ (?) ; 
the LXX renders by llape/n^oXaL Gn 32% 1 K 2®, 

7} irapefi^oXTj 2 S 2^® ; in Jos, B has Badi' (Madi'), 
Maapd, Ka/xdo', A Ma^^dt/x ; in 2 S, B A Mapde^x, 
Maj'dei/A, Maavdeifi A Mavieiy) ; 1 K 4^*^ B Maay- 
aietov, A MaavdipL ; 1 Ch 6®® B Mctaz^di^ A Maavdi/i), 
— An important city on the E. of Jordan, of which 
the exact site is unknown. The above explanation 
of the name is due to J, whose narrative (Gn 
32®'^®% esp. vv.'*-^® ‘t\vo companies,’ and ‘and 
he lodged there that night’) indicates that it 
originally contained an explanation of the manner 
in -whicli the place obtained its name: probably 
this was omitted as inconsistent with v.% In E, 
on the other hand, nothing is known of the dual 
meaning of the word, the forms Mahanaim, Ma- 
haneh (cuq.p, mq^) being used indifferently (32® 

‘ Tills is God’s host ’ {malianeh), v.®^ ‘ and he himself 
lodged that night in Mahaneh (not as RV ‘ in the 
company ’)),* According’ to Gn 32^^* (vv.^* ® E, ; 
yy s-wa, Jacob was here confronted by a vision of ’ 
angels after he had parted from Laban on the ; 
mountain range of Gilead. No further mention is ' 
made of Malianaim until after the conquest of ; 
Palestine by Joshua, when it is described as lying 
on the border between Gad and Manasseh (Jos ! 
18®®*®®). According to Jos 21®® it was one of the 
cities of Gad assigned to the priestly family of 
, Merari. . ■ ■ , ■ j 

It was, however, more especially during the early ; 
period of the monarchy that Malianaim came into | 
prominence. Owing possibly to the timely assist- i 
ance which Saul iiau rendered to the inhabitants i 
of Jabesh-gilead at the commencement of his reign i 
(I S IP"*), the country E. of Jordan long remained 
faithful to the house of its deliverer. Hence it ; 
was that, after the death of Saul, Abner established , 
Ishbaai (Ishbosheth) as king of Israel at Ma- i 
hanaim, in opposition to David, who reigned over 
J udah in Hebron (2 S 2®^*). From Malianaim Abner 
started on the expedition to Gibeon, which, result- 

* It seems probable that Malianaim is yet another instance 
of a place-name with an apparently dual termination which has 
arisen from a later expansion of the original termination in -cim 
and -em (or -an and -en). The most striking instance of this 
change is (Jerusalepa), which represents the KerS per- 

petuum for an original (Aram. Similarly in 

Aramaic we find for the Heb. 'jiipbJ (Samaria), 

while the Mesha inscription affords several examples of the 
termination in J-f (-a?i), which in Hebrew is represented by 
c: ~ (-aim). Other cases in Hebrew are Bothain (PCJR’S! Gn 3717) 
and Dothan <|h“^ 2 K 013) ; Kartan (fJ^qp Jos 2132) and priath- 
aim (D^jnnp I Bh 676 {6i)), and Enam Jos 15S4)=Enaim 

For further discussion see especially Strack, 
Genesis, p. 13S); Wellhausen, UDTA xxi. 443, Comp, p, 45n. 
Philippi, ZDMG xxxii. 65 f.; Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 319.; 
Ges.-Kautsisch, Eeb. Gram. p. 266. Against this view, Konigi 
Lehrgebdude, ii, p. 437. 
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ing in the defeat of the Israelite forces at the hand 
of Joah and his Benjamite followers, proved to be 
the turning-point in the struggle between the rival 
kings. In their flight it is stated that Abner and 
his men passed through the Arahah along the right 
side of the Jordan, and thence made their way 
across Jordan and up the gorge (RV ‘ Bithron ’) to 
Malianaim. Despite this reverse the war between 
the house of Saul and David still continued until 
the murder of Ishbaai, which followed soon after 
the defection and death of Abner, left David in 
sole command. Presumably, the tribes on the E. 
of Jordan Joined in the universal recognition of 
Davdd as king and acknowledged his rule. That 
they proved faithful to the new monarch is 
shown by the fact that David, when driven from 
Jerusalem by the rebellion of Absalom, at once 
directed his night to the capital of his former rival 
and was there royally received by the chief men of 
the country, among whom was a son of his former 
ally, Nahash the Ammonite (2 S 17^"^”^). The 
encounter between the forces of David and those 
of Absalom took place in the Forest of Ephraim 
(which see), apparently the wooded district of 
Gilead which lay opposite to Ephraim on the E. of 
Jordan.* Information of the defeat of Absalom’s 
army was conveyed to the king, who had remained 
in Mahanalm, by Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, who, 
running by the way of the plain (“i3?n=the circle 
of Jordan, Smith, HGHL p. 505), outstripped the 
previous messenger who had been sentoy Joab 
(2 S 18®®). xlpart from a possible reference in 
Ca 6^® (RYm ‘ of two companies,’ LXX tQv vapep.- 
^oXtav), Malianaim occurs only once more, as the 
dwelling-place of one of Solomon’s twelve com- 
missariat officers (1 K 4^^}. 

From the above sketch of the history of Maha- 
naim it will be seen that the biblical narrative 
affords but little assistance in identifying its exact 
site. From Gn 32 it seems clear that it lay some- 
where near the Jordan to the N. of the Jabbok 
and of the great gorge (or Bithron, 2 S 2®®). Accord- | 
ing to Jos 13 it was situated on the border of Gad 
and Manasseh, a position which agrees with the 
history of the monarchy. Bonder (Retk and Moab, 
p. 179 ff’.) places it near el-Buke€a, to the E. of 
es-Salt ; hut this is too far south. More probable 
is the view of Merrill [East of the Jordan^ p. 433 ff.), 
who identifies Mahanaim with Khurhet Suleikhat, 
at the entrance of the Wady SuUikhatf 3 miles 
N. of the Wady 'AUun, He points out that the 
present ruins stand some 300 feet above the plain, 
and command an extensive view across the valley 
to the W., and down the valley almost to the 
juncture of Wady Zerha{S dMiok) with the Jordan. 
This situation agrees admirably with the details 
supplied in 2 S 18, according to which the watch- 
man of Mahanaim discerned the Cushite and 
Aliiniaaz from a considerable distance It 

also throws light on the statement of v.®®(‘Then 
Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain ’), the point 
being that Ahimaaz chose the longer but more 
level route along the plain, and so outstripped the 
Cushite, who made his way across the intervening 
hilly country. Earlier travellers (Seetzen, Beisen^ 

i. 385 ; Robinson, Fhys, Geogr. p. 78 f. ) place Ma- 
lianaim at the modern Mahne, which according to 
the old Jewish traveller Parehi {Benj. of Tndela^ 

ii, 408) lay about half a day’s journey due E. oi 
Bethshean. The latter statement is certainly 
erroneous, but in any case Mai^ne is too far from 
the Jordan, a!nd its position in the midst of the 
mountains of Gilead does not suit the narrative 
of 2 S. Buhl, however {GAF p. 257), seems to 

* It is noteworthy that Luc. gives %,e, Mahanaim 

instead of Ephraito, but this may be only a correction ; sea 
Smith, EQML p. SSS® ; Buhl, GAF p. 121 ; Budde, FL u, Sam, 
p. 34 ff . , 
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place llalme (or Mihne) considerably farther S., 
slightly to the N. of the Wady AjUin ; the latter 
he would then identify with the gorge (or Bithron) 
of 2 S 2^9 {ih, p. 121), J, F. Stenning. 

MAHANEH-BIM (p-nm-P, Tapefi^dX^ A6/). ---The 
name occurs Wice : in Jg 18^^ of a place ‘behind,’ 
i.e. W. of Kiriath-jearim, in Jg 13^® of a place 
betyreeii Zorah and Eshtaol, where Samson began 
his work. Whether one identifies Kiriath-jearim 
(which see) with Khirbet'Erma or with Abu Ghosh, 
it is scarcely possible to take both these references 
to be to the same place. IS or has the name been 
found. It is true that Wiiliaiiis {Holy Qity^ i. 12, 
note) had a site pointed out to him, north of Wady 
Ismail, as bearing the name Beit Mahanem. Both 
name and situation are tempting, but the statement 
lacks confirmation. Guerin {Judie, i. p. 62 ff,) 
places the Mahaneh-dan of 18^^ near * Abou-Goch,’ 
but he ignores the other. Moore on Jg 13^® accepts 
the position assigned to Mahaneh-dan in 18^^ and 
thinks there is no support for the supposition that 
there were two camps of Dan. It seems probable, 
however, that the name, since it was never attached 
to a town, was floating rather loosely in this quarter 
of Palestine. The author of 13-® then understood it 
to refer to the original war-camp which the Danites 
occupied at the time of the conquest, before their 
permanent settlement ; the author of the clause in 
18^^ took it to be the name of the first camp which 
the 600 Danites occupied outside their own terri- 
tory when they marched northward to attack 
Laish. (Of. ZDFV x, p. 137 with Guthe’s note). 

A. C. Welch. 

MAHAEill j B Neep^, Mei^pd; A Maepael, 
Moopd, MoopaO.~”A native of Netophah in Juaah, 
the modem Beit Aetttf (Buhl, GAB p. 194), in the 
Wady es-Sunt, or Yale of Elah, the third of the 
five valleys which, cutting right through the 
Shephelah, connected the Philistine plain with the 
hill-country of J udsea. Maharai was one of David’s 
thirty heroes (2 S 23^®, 1 Ch 11®®), and according 
to 1 Gh 27^® was of the family of Zerah, and captain 
of the temple guard for the tenth monthly course. 

J. F. STEIfNING. 

MAHj&TH (nni5). — 1. The eponym of a Kohathite 
family, 1 Ch [Heh.®®] (B Mi$, A Ma<£(9), 2 Ch 
29^^ (JB Mad^, A Ma^^), perhaps to he identified 
with Ahimoth (n'lD'os ‘my brother is death’) of 
1 Ch 62* [Heb.^®], B See Gray, Eeb. 

Prop, Names J 281, note 1. 2. A Levite in the 

time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 3P® (B Mad^, A 

MAHAYITE, THE (n’ln^sD). — The designation in 
1 Ch^ 11^® of Eliel, one of David’s heroes. The 
MT is unintelligible and certainly corrupt. Ber- 
theau proposes to emend to ‘the Maha- 

naimite’ ; Kittel, following the Vulg. Mahumitesy 
reads LXX B has Mtei, A Mataeb, 

MAHAZIOTH (nk’Tqa and n’lKnqo ‘visions’; B 
A Maa|'ictj0), — The Hemaiiite chief of the 
23rd course of singers, 1 Ch 25^- ®®. On the extra- 
ordinary conglomeration of names in v.^ and the 
supposition that they are really a fragment of a 
hymn, see W. E. Smith, OTJO'^ 143, note 1, and 
art. GEi!fEALOGY, vol. ii. p. 124^ 

MAHER-SHIEAL-HISH-BAZ (la nqp 

‘spoil speedeth, prey hasteth ’ ; LXX, v.^ rov 

irpovofc^i^ 'iroL^crai (TKtjXoip, v,® rax^ws cTKtiXevtrop d^iias 

7rpov6fi€vorov^; Is ®).— A symbolical name given to 

one of Isaiah’s sons to signify the spee<^ destruc- 
tion of the power of the allied kings Eezin and 
' Pekah by the king of Assyria. The prophecy was 
fulfilled in the invasion of the North in the follow- 
ing year (734) by Tiglath-pileser, who entirely 
mushed Eezin, and took many cities of Israel and 


devastated the country (2 K 15® 16®), though the 
actual capture of Samaria did not take place till 
13 years later (721). ' F. H. Woods. 

MAHLAH (n^D-P ; as a proper name it is thus 
vocalized in order to distinguish it from the 
common noun nbqp ‘ sickness ’ ; but some of the 
LXX forms, show that this distinction was not 
observed in the living language, and doubtless th© 
meaning is identical; LXX MaAd, MaaXd, MaeXd, 
MooXd).~l. In Nu 26®® 27^ Jos 17®, the name of 
one of the five daughters of the Manassite Zeloplie- 
had. Probably she was the eldest, for the MT 
always puts her at the head ; and although B of 
the LXX reverses the order in Nu 36^^ A and F 
retain the ordinary arrangement. P, to whom all 
the passages in question belong, states that Zelophe- 
had left no sons, and consequently the daughters 
came before Moses and claimed their father’s in- 
heritance, lest his name should become extinct. 
By the dlivine direction their claim was allo^ved, the 
only condition being that they were obliged to 
marry within the limits of their tribe.^ Accord- 
ingly Mahlah and her sisters married their cousins. 
The narrative illustrates the well-known Israelite 
law that property was inherited in the male line, 
and coulcf descend to females only if they married 
within tribal limits. This has been variously 
accounted for, by some on the ground that w^omen 
were incapable of performing one of the duties 
; which property involved, that of offering sacrifice 
to dead ancestors (Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode^ 

! Stade, Geschichte, i. 388-391), by others in accord- 
I ance with the Arab maxim that ‘none can be 
heirs who do not take part in battle, drive 
booty, and protect pr<merty’ (W. E. Smith, Kin- 
ship and Marriage), In the Midrash Eabba on 
Numbers the conduct of Mahlah and her sisters 
serves as a text for the doctrine that ‘ the women 
of that generation builded up what the men broke 
down,’ the two other instances being that the 
women took no part in making the golden calf, 
and that they did not share the pusillanimity of 
the men after the alarming report of the spies had 
been received. 

2. In 1 Ch 7^® the BY has Mahlah, the AY 
Mahalah. The former is correct, the Heh. being 
as above. The Yulg., which has Maala for 
Zeiophehad’s daughter, here employs Mohola or 
Moola, Most likely the Mahlah of this passage is 
a female name. The Chronicler is dealing with 
the genealogy of Manasseh’s descendants, tracing 
them, unlike Nu, along the female line, and 
stating that Hammolecheth, granddaughter of 
Manasseh, bare ‘ Ishiiod and Abiezer and Mahlah.’ 
Ishhod and Abiezer are names of men : for this 
and other reasons it is impossible to identify the 
Mahlah of Nu with the same name in Chronicles. 

J. Taylor. 

MAHLI ('Van ‘a sick or weak one,’ from nVn; 
LXX MooXd,‘MooX£, MoXi, MoXe^, MooXkeL; Yulg, 
MohoU, Mooli),— ±. In Ex 6^® (AY Mahali), Nu 3®, 
1 Ch 24®* it is the name of a son of Merari, 
Levi’s youngest son. 2. In 1 Ch 23® 24®® a son of 
Mushi, Manli’s brother, bears the same name, 
Ezr 8^® informs us that whilst Ezra was waiting 
beside the river Ahava, he secured for the service 
of the house of God, amongst others, ‘a man of 
discretion, of the sons of Mahli, the son of Levi 
. . . and Sherehxah,’ etc. 1 Es 8'*^ drops the ‘ and,* 
thus identifying this son of Mahli with Sherebiah. 
It is more likely, either that the name has dropped 
out, or that it was something like Ish-sechei 
(rendered in our versions ‘ a man of discretion or 
understanding ’). See Ishsechel, 

Mahlites (7M). — In Nu 3® (Yulg, MohoUtm) 
26®® (Yulg. Moholi) Mahli’s descendants are called 
‘the family of the Mahlites.* According to 1 OL 
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23^^ these Mahlites were descended from the 
dang liters of Eleazar, the elder son of the Mahli 
mentioned in Ex 6 ^-^. Eleazar left no male otf- 
spring. Their cousins, the sons of Kish, therefore 
took them in marriage, and prevented the extinc- 
tion of their father’s name. It is a little curious 
that in the enumeration of the families derived 
from Levi, Nu 26"^, the LXX omits ^ the family of 
the Mahlites.” J. Taylor. 

; MAHLON.—See Chilion. 

MAHOL (s-'inn, A Maoi/X, B M<£X, Luc, MaaX<i, 
Jos. Ant. viii. ii. 5). — ^Named in 1 K 
[Heb. 5^1] as the father of certain sages with whom 
Solomon is compared. The expression ^sons of 
Mahoi ’ has been referred to the four sages, Ethan, 
Heman, Chalcol, and Darda, as well as to the last 
three or the last two only. The Midrash to the 
Bk. of Proverbs gives it an independent application 
(XMlinsche, M5L Babb, p, 2 ), It is improbable that 
all^ the typical wise men whose names occur to the 
writer should be regarded as the sons of one man. 
The Lucianic Sept, {and B ?) reads, * D. son of 
Mahoi. ’ But this may not be original. In 1 Ch 2 ® 
Ethan, Heman, Chalcol, and Darda are sons of 
Zerah, Unless ‘ son ’ be taken in the general sense 
of descendant (see Darda), this conflicts with the 
statement in Kings, whether that be limited to 
Darda or not. It may be supposed that the Chroni- 
cler inferred the ancestry of Zerah (ni]) from the 
expression Ethan the Ezrahite ie. directly 

or indirectly from this passage. Tliis is, perhaps, 
evidence that the phrase ‘ sons of Mahoi ” was not 
in his text of the verse. The appellative signifi- 
cance of Mahoi suggests an explanation of its 
appearance. The word is late rather than early, 
and means ‘dance.” St. Jerome’s rendering chorm 
(Lag. Onom. SacA p. 73) should be interpreted in 
this way, and not in its musical acceptation. The 
intimate connexion of the temple ritual with tho 
names Ethan and Heman permits a conjecture 
that the expression ‘ sons of dance ” was originally 
a note applying to Ethan and Heman. Dancing 
was part of the 'worship of J", and is twice 
used in the Bk. of Psalms in a ritual sense 
(149^ 150’^). Such a note when inserted in 
the text might readily be given its present 
position. W. B. Stevenson. 

MAHSEIIH (.Tpi;iD).— A priest, grandfather of 
Baruch and Seraiah, Jer 32^^ 51®® (AV Maaseiah). 
He is called in Bar 1 ^ Maaseas (KamaLa's). 

MAIANHAS AY Maianeas), 1 Es 9^ 

Maaseiah, Neh 8 L 

MAID, MlIBEM.— Several words, easily distin- 
guished in Heb. and Gr., are rendered ‘maid’ or 
‘maiden’ in AY, 1. noCWrAh^ a girl, is tr^ 
‘maid’ in 2 K Est 4^ {all ‘maiden’ in 

BY), Am ; and * maiden ’ in Ex 2 ®, Bu 28* ss 32 ^ 

1 S 9 ^^ Est 2^* 8 . s li, IS 4 W Job 41«, Pr 9^ 21^ 3P«, all 
retained in BY. 2 . a young woman 

(see under Immanitel, vol. ii. p. 454), is rendered 
‘maid’ in Ex 2 ^, Pr 30^®. 3, h^thuld,hy a 
virgin, is tr'^ ‘maid’ in Ex 22 ^® {BY ‘virgin’), 
Job 3U, Jer 51*^®, La 5^^ {BY ‘maiden’), Ezk 9^ 
(BY ‘maiden’), Zee 9^*^; and ‘maiden’ in Jg 19®^, 
2 Ch 36^^ Ps 7883 14312 Ezk (BY ‘virgin’). 
Also ^ is tr^ in AY ‘ I found her not 

a maid ’ in Dt 22^^* 4* nD^ ^drnAh, a maidservant, 1 

is often rendered ‘handmaid’ or ‘maidservant,’ but 
also simply ‘maid’ in Gn 30*, Ex 2® (BY ‘hand- 
maid’) 2U8‘2®, Lv 258 , Ezr 2*® (BY ‘maidservant’), 
Job 19®, Nah 2^ (BY ‘handmaid’). 3. 
shiphMh. a maidservant, female attendant, is tr^ 
‘nmid’ in Gn 292 ^* 2 ^ 307.9.io.ia^ Is 24*; 
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and ‘ maiden ’ in Gn 30^®, Ps 123®, Ec 2^ : BY has 
‘ handmaid ’ for ‘ maid ’ in all the passages except 
Is 24®, but retains ‘ maiden ’ except in Gn SO’®* 
(‘handmaid’). 

Notice also the obsol. expression ‘maid child’ 
for npp; in Lv 12®, retained in BY. It comes from 
Tindale, who has the similar rendering in Ex P® 
‘ When ye mydwive the women of the Ehriies and 
se in the byrtli tyme that it is a boye, kyll it. But 
if it be a mayde, let it lyve.’ 

In Apocr. and NT we find the following -words 
translated maid : 1. Kopdanop, a. girl, To 6^®* ^3, 
Sus^®*^®, Mt 9®^*®® (both ‘damsel’ in BY). 2. 
TroLiUcrKT}, a young woman, a maidservant, To 3^ 
812.13 oil ‘maidservant’), Jth 10^® (BY ‘hand- 
maid ’), Sir 41®®, Sus®8, 1466. 69^ 22®® ; TaLdlaKp 

is also rendered ‘maiden’ in Lk 12^® (BY ‘maid- 
servant ’). 3, TTcust a young person, usually male, 
also used for a servant or attendant, is tr*^ ‘ maid ’ 
in Lk 8®^ (BY ‘ maiden ’), and ‘ maiden ’ in 8®h 4, 
7rap6ipo5, a virgin, is tr*^ ‘maid’ in Jth 9® (BY 
‘ virgin ’). 5. a/3pa, a maidservant, is ‘ maid ’ 
in Jth 10®*® 13® 16®*, Ad. Est i5L 6. doi!i\7j, a 
female slave, is rendered ‘maid’ in Jth 12^® (BY 
‘servant’). 

We thus see that AY, according to its principle, 
varies the words indefinitely^ and almost indiffer- 
ently. BY lays down the principle that as far as 
possible the same word in Heb. or Gr. should be 
rendered by the same word in Eng., but the only 
case in which a serious effort is made to carry it 
out is in the rendering of sMphhdh. Except in 
three passages, that word is rendered ‘ handmaid.’ 
One of the exceptions is Is 24®, where the assonance 
between ‘mistress ’ and ‘ maid ’ is allowed to stand ; 
the other two are particularly unfortunate, since 
there is little reason for departing from the rule 
of uniformity in Ps 123® and less in Ec 2^, and 
especially since the word ‘maiden,’ which is re- 
tainedj is no longer used for a servant. Even 
Shakespeare, who uses ‘ maiden ’ freely in the sense 
of ‘ virgin,’ never has it in the sense of ‘ servant,* 

J. Hastings. 

HAIL. — See Armour. 

MAINSAIL.— See Ships and Boats. 

MAKAZ (fpi?, MttTxcisr Luc. ; Maxpds A and 
B are probably erroneous forms due to confusion 
with the more familiar name Michmash, which 
the Sept, transliterates by Maxpds or Ha/c/Ads), — 
One of five places (MT four) which compose, or iden- 
tify, the second of the 12 Solomonic prefectures 
(1 K 4®). The probable identifications of (Shaal- 
bim) Bethshemesh and Elon ( = Aijaion) show that it 
was situated on the western slopes of Judah, hut 
the exact site remains uncertain. Two of the 
towns in the same group are elsewhere assigned to 
the territory of Dan. The spellings (Euseb. 
in Lag. Onom.^) and Macces or Maces (Yulg., 
Jerome) may he compared with Jerome’s deriva- 
tion {define) from a boundary (Lag. Onom. Sae.^ 
p. 73). W. B. Stevenson. 

HAKE.-— The verb to ‘make ’ is used in AY both 
transitively and intransitively, and is so retained 
in BY, though the intrans. use is now obsolete. 
In both forms it has some constructions and mean- 
ings that need attention. 

1 . With the meaning of to cause it is followed 
by the infin,, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out tot* 2 Ch 7®® ‘ This house, which I have sancti- 
fied for my name, will I cast out of my sight, and 
will make it to be a proverb and a byword among 
all nations * (BY ‘ I %vili make it a proverb ’) ; 8® 
* them did Solomon make to pay tribute ’ ; Jer 34^^ 
*I wiU make you to be removed into all the king- 
I * See moire fully Oraik, Eng. of Shak. p. 63 ft. 
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doms of the earth’; and Dn 7^ *it was lifted up 
from the eartlij and made stand upon the feet as a 
man ’ (RV ‘ made to stand’), Cf. Shaks, Comedy 
of Errors, il. i. 26j ‘This servitude makes you to 
Iceei) unwed ’ ; Hamlet, III. iii. 186, ‘ Make you to 
ravel all this matter out ’ ; and (without to) Temjiest, 

* Here 

Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 
Than other princesses can that have more time 
For vainer hours and. tutors not so careful.’ 

2. ‘ Make ’ was once common in the simple sense 
of ‘ do.’ There is a single example in AV, Jg 18® 

‘ What makest thou in this place ? ’ (ma nijiN-nD ; 
RV ‘ What doest thou in this place ?’ Wyc. [1382] 

‘ What here dost thow?’ [1388] ‘What doist thou 
here?’ Cov. ‘What makest thou here?’). Cf. 
Spenser, FQ Vil. vi, 25— 

‘ Whence art thou, and what doost thou here now make ? 

What idle errand bast thou earths mansion to forsake ?’ 

3. In J n 8®® ‘ Whom makest thou thyself ? ’ (Troiets), 

and ‘ he ought to die, because he made himself 
the Son of God’ (iTrol7}<rer), the meaning is ‘claim 
to be,’ almost ‘pretend to be.’ This meaning of 
‘ pretend ’ or * feign ’ is seen in Jos 8^^ ‘Joshua and 
all Israel made as if they were beaten’ ; 9*^ ‘ They 
did work wilily, and went and made as if they had 
been ambassadors ’ ; and Lk 24®® ‘ He made as though 
he would have gone further.’ But even without 
‘ as if ’ the verb is once used in this sense, 2 S 13® 
‘Lay thee down on thy bed, and make thyself 
sick’ LXX /j.a\aKl(rdr]Ti; Ynlg. langmrem 

swiula ; Wyc. ‘ feyn sijknes ’ ; Cov, ‘ make the 
sicke’; Rv ‘ feign thyself sick ’ ; cf, v.® ‘So 
Amnon lay down, and made himself sick,’ RV , 
‘and feigned himself sick’). With Lk 24®® cf. | 
Ps 28^ Cov. ‘ thinke no scorne of me, lest (yf thou I 
make the as though thou herdest not) I Ibecome : 
like them, that go do%vne in to ye pytte ’ ; and ' 
with 2 S 13® cf. Shaks. Two Gent. i. ii. 102 — | 

* She makes it strange ; but she would be best pleased 
To be so anger’d with another letter.’ ! 

4. There are some phrases ; (1) Make ado, Mk 5®® 

‘ Why make ye this ado, and weep ? ’ Cf. Nu 16’ 
Tind. ‘Ye make ynough to doo ye childern of 
Levi. ’ See Ado, (2) Make away = destroy, Dn 1 

‘ he shall go forth with great fury to destroy, and 
utterly to make away many’ 

LXX d^pavlcrai ml diroKreLvat woKKods ; Ynlg. ut con-- 
terat et interfidat plurimos ; Wyc. [1382] ‘ for to 
breke to gydre, and slea ful manye,’ [1388] ‘ to al 
to-breke, and to sle ful many men ’ ; Gen. ‘ to 
destroy and roote out many ’ ; Don, * to destroy and 
kil very manie’); 1 Mac 16®® ‘he laid hands on 
them that were come to destroy him, and slew 
them ; for he knew that they sought to make hii n 
away ’ {dMv diroX^crat ; RY * to destroy Mm’). Cf. 
Dt §2®® Tind. ‘I have determened to scaterthem 
therowout the worlde, and to make awaye the 
remembraunce of them from amonge men’; Mt 
27®® Rhem. ‘ But the cheefe Priestes and auncients 
persuaded the people, that they shoMd aske 
Barabbas, and make lesus away’; Spenser, On 
Ireland, ‘Clarence . . . soon after, by sinister 
means, was clean made away ’ ; and Shaks. As 
You Like It, Y. i 58, ‘ I kin thee, make thee away, 
translate thy life into death.’ (3) Make /or=help, 
Ezk 17^’' ‘ Neither shall Pharaoh with his mighty 
army and great company make for Mm in the 
war’ LXX irot^cra irp6t 

7r6\€iM>p ; Ynlg. faeiet contra eum prcelmm ; Wyc. 
‘make batayle agens hym’; Cov. ‘maynteyne 
him in the warre,’ after whom the correct transla- 
tion is found, except Don. ‘make battel agaynst 
Mm ’) I Ro 14^^® ‘ Let us therefore follow after the 
things which make for peace’ (rd etfr^p^js ; Vulg. 
qum pacts sunt; Wyc. ‘tho thingis that ben of 
pees’ ; we owe the idiomatic tr. * which make for 


peace ’ to Tindale), ■ Tind. in a note to Lv 13 says, 

‘ This chapter niaketh not for confession in the 
eare, hut is an example of excommuiiicacioii off 
open sinners.’ The phrase is not^ obsolete, it 
occurs in M. Arnold’s famous definition {Lit. and 
Dogma, i.) ‘The not ourselves which is in^us and 
all around us became to them adorable ©minently 
and altogether as a power which makes for right- 
eousness,’ but no doubt thi.s is a recollection of 
Ro 14^®, In older Eng. the phrase was often make 
to, as Udal’s Erasmud NT, ii. foL 283, ‘those 
thinges that are availeable to the life of heaven, 
and make to the glory of Christ ’ ; and Davenant 
(Fuller’s Life, 314), ‘ I shewed no letter or instruc- 
tions, neither have any but these generall instruc- 
tions, which King James gave us at our going to 
Dort, which make little or nothing to this business.’ 
(4) Make 'Wjt? = put together, com;^ete, Ezr 5® ‘Who 
hath commanded you to build this house, and to 
make up this wall?’ (RY ‘to finish this wall’); 
Ezk 13® ‘ Ye have not gone into the gaps, neither 
made up the hedge ’ ; Mai 3^^ ‘ And they shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I 
make up my jewels ’ Di»i . . . 'V njn } ; 

LXX Kal ^cropral fioL . . . eh ijpdpap ijv ^7(1? wolQ eh 
TepL7rol7j<xLp ; Yulg. Et erunt mihi ... in die qua 
ego facio, in peculiwm, whence Wyc. ‘And wiei 
shnin be to me ... in the day in wMche Y slial 
make, into a special tresoure,’ and Cov. ‘And in 
the daye that 1 wii make . . . they shalbe niyiie 
owne possession,’ and that is no doubt the correct 
rendering; so RY ‘And they shall be mine * . • 
in the day that I do make, even a peculiar treasure#* 
or more clearly in marg. ‘ in the day that I do this,’ 
which is the tr. of the Geneva Yersion *) ; 2 Co ^ 
‘and make up beforehand your bounty’ {wpoKu^ 
rapTl<r(a<n). Cf. Shaks. Bick, III, I. i. 2i— 

* Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half mad« up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them* | 

Timon, V. i. 101 — 

•Remain assured 

That he’s a made-up [imperfect] villain* ; 

and in a slightly different sense, EMox# 177# 
‘oppress the inhabitants thereof, and make up 
strangers with their lands and goods.’ 

5. Among the archaic uses of ‘make’ w© find it 
followed by a subst,, the two together expressing 
no more than a verb formed from the subst. would 
express, as ‘make request ’= request, ‘make pro- 
vision *= provide. In almost every instance tho 
Heb. or Gr. is a verb and no more. Thus (1) 
make account, Ps 144® ‘Lord# what is man, that 
thou takest knowledge of him ! or the son of man, 
that thou makest account of Mm ! ’ • LXX 

&n avrdp). So Shaks. Bich. IIL in. ii. 7i*~* 

• The princes both make high acscouut of you * ; 

Milton, FB ii 193— 

. Among til© soBi of mexi, 

.. How maaylmv©. with asmfietnadeismah^ 

Of Beauty and her lures, easily scorn’d 
Al! her assaults, on worker things intent I * 

(2) Make confession, as Dn 9^ ‘And I prayed unto 
the Lord my God, and made my confession’ 

BY ‘ made confession ’). (3) Make count. Ex’ 12^ 
•Every man according to Ms eating shall make 
your count for the lamb’ (4) MaM mn end, 

\ Jg 3^® ‘ And when he had made an end to ofiTer (BY 
|■■‘■•an end of offering’) the present, he sent away the: 
people that bare tne present’ ( 117 ? ) 1 Is 33^ ‘ Whoa 
[thou shalt make an end to dm treacherously’ 
.(•ITO?)! S8^® ‘From day even to night wilt thca: 
make an end of me* ; Jer ‘Yet will i: 

* The marg. note in Gen. Version is, ‘When I shal restore my 
Ghurch according to my promes, they ahalbe as mine owzi* 
i propre goods.* See, further, art. Jxwbb in vol. ii. p. 666^. 
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0ot make a full end^ (5) Make 

inquisition, Dt 19^® *And tlie judges* shall make 
diligent inciuisition ’ (aa’n wiai). (6) Make mention, 
as Fs S?'^ ‘I will make mention of Raliab and 
lialtyion to them that know me ' (TStij). {!) Make 
matter, Gal 2® Svliatsoever they were it maketh 
BO matter to me* (oiloe^- ixoi diaipipei). Of. Holland’s 
Livy, p. 247, ‘ What makes matter, say they, if a 
bird sing alike or crow cross ? ’ Tindale, Mxposifions, 
p. 81 , ‘ Tliou wilt say, What matter maketh it if I 
speak w^ords wiiich I understand not, or if I pray 
not at ail, seeing God knoweth my matter already ? ’ 
(BjMake merchandise, Dt 2# ‘If a man be 
found stealing any of Ms brethren of the children 
of Israel, and maketh merchandise of him, or selleth 
him, then that thief shall die’ ; EV ‘deal 

with him as a slave,’ RVm ‘ as a chatter) ; 2 P 2® 
‘ And through covetousness shall they with feigned 
words make merchandise of you’ (^^Topei5cro2/rat). 
Cf, Shaks. Merck, of Venice, ill. i. 134, ‘ Were he 
out of Venice, I can make what merchandise I 
will.’ {^) Make provision, 1 K 4'^ ‘Each man his 
month in a year made provision’ (^2^5;); Eo 13^*^ 
‘ Make not provision for the flesh ’ {icphroiav 
Toieiade), (10) Make riddance, Lv 23^^ ‘ thou shalt 
not make clean riddance of the corners of thy field 
when thou reapest’ RV ‘thou shalt not 

wholly reap ’) ; Zeph ‘ he shall make even a 
speedy riddance of all them that dwell in the land’ 
(nbs ; RV ‘he shall make an end, yea a terrible 
end’). [11) Make a sport, 1 Es ‘they made a 
simrt of his prophets’ {^crav iKTral^ovres ; RV ‘they 
scoil'ed at ’). Cf. Milton, PL vi. 632 — 

* Eternal Might 

To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn* ; 

and Samson Agonistes, 1331 — 

* Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 
On my refusal, to distress me more, 

Or make a game of my calamities?’ 

J. Hastings, 

MAKE BATE. — There was an old Eng. word bate 
(from Old Er, bafre, to beat) which signified strife, 
discord. Thus Shadivell, A?yi, Bigot, i. 1, ‘I’ll 
breed no bate nor division between young people.’ 
Sometimes it is a shortened form of ‘ debate ’ (from 
Old Fr. dehatre), but more often it is a distinct 
word. ‘Makebate’ is a compound of this word, 
and means a maker of strife. It occurs in the 
plural in AVin of 2 Ti 3‘b Tit 2^, as an alternative 
tr. of Sid/SoXoi, text ‘ false accusers ’ ; RV ‘ slan- 
derers,’ wdiich is as old as Wyc, (1388) at Tit 2®. 
The tr. ‘false accusers’ is from Tindale. Hall 
( Works, ii. 74) says of the Pharisees, ‘ When these 
censurers tliought the Disciples had offended, they 
speake not to them but to their Master, Why doe 
tiiy Disciples that which is not iawfull? N’ow, 
■wl'ien they thought Christ oflended, they speak 
not to him, but to the Disciples. Thus, like true 
make-bates, they goe about to make a breach in the 
family of <5hrist, by setting off the one from the 
other.’ J. Hastings. 

MAEEB (Ma/d^, Majc^5).— A * strong^ and great’ 
city in Gilead (i Mac ss), 'Phe site is unknown. 

MAKHEIiOTH (n^npp, MaKvU&, Luc. MaKv8d,&, 
Maceloth, Nu 33^®* — One of the twelve stations 

in the journey ings of the children of Israel, follow- 
ing Ha?eroth, which are mentioned only in Ku 33. 
Nothing is known about it. The word occurs 
Ps 68^’ [Eng. 2®], where it is translated ‘ congrega- 
tions.’ The occurrence of J^eheldthah (a name of 
similar meaning) in v.^ should be noted. 

A. T. Chapman. , 

MAKKEDAH {mm; [in Jos 1541 

B has UaKTjddp]; Syr, Mokor; Vulg. Maceda),r-~ 
A royal city of the Canaanites, situated iu the 


Shepheiah or lowland of Judah, mentioned (Jos 15^) 
with Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Naamah in the 
list of cities allotted to Judah. The last three are 
perhaps to be identified with the modern villages 
of Katrah, DajUn, Nd'aneh, and Makkedah with e/- 
Mughdr — all lying in the vicinity of Ludd (Lydda, 
Diospolis) and Yebnah (Jabneei). It is mentioned 
ten times (Jos 12^® 15^^) in connexion with 

Joshua’s great victory in the day when the , 
Lord fought for Israel. Makkedah is first ineii- 
tioned (Jos 10^®) with Azekaii as one of the two 
points to which the allied forces were followed by 
the victorious host of Israel, and they were not 
necessarily near each other : in the list of cities 
allotted to Judah they are both stated to be in the 
Shepheiah, but Azekah is in one group of fourteen 
cities, while Makkedah is in another group of six- 
teen cities. Azfck^i^li is mentioned with Adullam, 
Socoh, and Jarmuth, which have all been found 
together about 14 miles S.E. of MakkeJ^i'h. 

When the battle had reached these points, it is 
related (Jos 10^®) that Joshua returned and ail 
Israel with him unto the camp to Gilgal, and then 
the narrative of the battle is resumed and other 
victories of Joshua recorded, and then again it is 
stated (v.^*®) that Joshua returned to Gilgal in the 
same words. The LXX omits (vv.^®* all mention 
of the return of Joshua to Gilgal, and some com- 
mentators propose that at least v.^® should be 
omitted, or even that it should be treated as part 
of the quotation from the Bk, of Jashar and not 
as part of the narrative, so that the action of 
Joshua after leaving Gilgal until the taking of 
Makk^flah is continuous, and occurred on the 
great day when the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven. It appears clear, however, that the 
passage is composite, the narrative of JE being 
interrupted by comments and generalizations of 
D^ (see Driver, 108). 

Joshua was in his camp at Gilgal (Jos 10®) in the 
plains on the east border of Jericho when he 
received a pressing message from the men of 
Gibeon, urging him to come up and save them 
from the kings of the Amorites. Now Gibeon was 
in the hill-country (present el-Jeh), 3400 ft. above 
Gilgal and 10 miles distant as the crow flies, but 
by the rugged devious mountain passes a stiff 
uphill march of 16 to 18 miles. Joshua went up 
from Gilgal all night, he and aH the people of war 
with him, and all the mighty men ot valour, and 
coming upon the Amorites suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, probably at early dawn while they stfli 
slept, he slew them with a great slaughter at 
Gibeon, and chased them by the way of the pass 
of the Upper and Lower Beth-lioron as far as 
Azekah and Makkedah, over a rough country, a 
distance of at least 25 miles from Gibeon as the 
crow flies. 

It may have been somewhere in the upper portion 
of the pass of Beth-horon that Joshua said in the 
sight of ail Israel, ‘Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Aijalon.’ 
The expression ‘ upon (:|l) Gibeon ’ rather indicates 
an early hour when the sun would be rising over 
the ridge and hills where Gibeon was situated, but 
Stanley {S. andP. 210) considers that the emphatic 
expression that the sun stayed in the midst of 
heaven seems intended to indicate noonday. CM 
the other hand, the geograjihical conditions, Gibeon 
being to S.E. and Aijalori to S.W, of the Upper 
Beth-horon, would indicate some hour midway 
between sunrise and noon, according to the time 
of year ; while the view also is held by many that 
the account of the miraculous standing still of the 
sun, being derived from the poetical Bk. of Jashar, 
is not to be considered as part of the historical 
narrative of the Bk. of Joshua {Speaker's Co)n. 
Add. notes on Jos and Dillmann, in loc.). 
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it is evident from oiir present knowledge of the sur- 
rounding country, that if the attack of Joshua took 
place at'early dawn, and the flight of the i^iorites 
immediately followed, consequent on their being 
taken by surprise, the force of Joshua may have been 
at Betli-iioron two hours after sunrise and at Makke- 
dali from eight to ten hours after sunrise, so that 
the circumstances related as having taken_ place 
on the great day may have occurred within the 
limits of an ordinary day at any time of the year. 

On arrival at Makkedah, Joshua was told that 
the five kings of the Amorites were hid in the cave 
(nni;;??, so correctly RV) at Makk^dah. This cave 
is mentioned eight times in the Bk. of Joshua 
always with the article as ^tke cave’; it ^vas 
evidently a well-loiown cave close to the city 
Makkedah, and probably near to a grove of trees 
(of. Jos 10^®). 

Joshua did not stop the battle tide, but, ordering 
great stones to be rolled to the mouth of the cave 
and setting a guard there, caused the pursuit to 
be continued until the children of Israel had made 
an end of slaying the enemy with great slaughter 
and returned to the camp at Makkedah. Then the 
cave was opened, and the kings of the Amorites, 
after the ceremonial degradation, were smitten by 
Joshua, and were hanged on five trees until sun- 
down. At sunset (cf. Dt 2P^‘) the five kings were 
taken down off the trees and cast into the cave 
wherein they had been hid, and great stones were 
laid at the cave’s mouth. 

In the FSF survey of Western Palestine the 
present village of the caves’) was 

adopted by the surveyors, who found that at this 
site alone, of all the possible sites for Makkedah 
in the Philistine plain, do caves still exist. The 
following points are in favour of this site. It is 
on the northern border-line of Judah immediately 
south-west of Ekron, opposite to Katrah (Gederoth) 
and near to Daj4n (Beth-dagon) and N^aneh 
(M'amah). It is an ancient site, as evidenced by 
the rock-quarrying and the rock-cut tombs with 
loculi. There are caves of various sizes, in front 
of which the houses are built, and small caves exist 
in the cliffs north of the village. It is on the 
northern side of the valley of Sorek ( Wady Burdr), 
in the lowlands about 4 miles from the sandy dunes 
bordering on the seashore. It is situated on a 
sort of promontory stretching into the valley of 
Sorek, divided into three plateaus ; on the lower of 
these to the south is the modern village of c/- 
Miighdry built in front of the caves which are cut 
out of the sandstone. The city of Makkedah was 
probably to the north of these caves. The sur- 
rounding country is very fertile. 

Literaturb.— B oMnson, JSBPa it 251 ; Stanley, Sinai and 
JPalesiinej 210 ; SWP iL 412 ; DUlmann, Jos, ad loc, (leaves the 
site doubtful). 0. WAEBEJjT. 

MAETESH ‘the mortar’ [Pr27^] j ^ Kara.’^ 
% Aq. sh rbv SKfiov ^ Theod. iv ^dBei ; 
Tulgi P&).— The name of a locality mentionedin 
Eeph * Howl, ye inhabitants of the Maktesh ; 
for all the people of Canaan (or, the merchant 
people I cl Ezk 17^, Pr 31^) are undone, all they 
that were laden with silver are cut off.’ The con- 
text shows that it was in Jerusalem; it is also 
evident that it was a locality in which traders 
dwelt — -perhaps, in particular, that, as Ewald con- 
jectured, it was the ‘Phoenician quarter’ of the 
city. From the meaning of the word, — it is used 
in Jg 15^® of the ‘hollow place’ out of which the 
spring of B[a-]g;5re issued forth, —it may be inferred 
that it denoted some basin -like hollow or de- 
pression. The Targ. understands by it the Eidron 
which, it is true, forms a deep depression on 
the E. and S.E. of the city : but it is more probable 
that some locality within the city itself is intended j 


and it is a plausible suggestion that it was the 
name of the upper part of the Tyropocon valley 
(between the E. and W, hills of Jerusalem). ^ The 
Maktesh may have been mentioned in particular 
by Zeph. on account of the omen of the name ( J er. 
* quod scilicet, quomodo frumenta ferleiite desuper 
vecte, contunduntur ’). S, R. Reiver. 

MilLlCHI MaXax^s in the title only).— ' 

The last in the Canon of the OT prophets, 

i. Name of the Book. — If the title contained 
in the opening verse be accepted as original, 
Malachi may be taken as the personal name of 
the prophet. In that case it is generally under- 
stood as a contraction of .1*5^713 3£alacMyah, and as 
meaning ‘ the messenger of J'’.’ This translation, 
however, presents difficulty,* and the word as a 

I personal name does not occur elsewhere. Or the 
word may be regarded as the official title of the 
prophet, and be rendered ‘ my, Le, J"’s messenger.’ 
The LXX so understood it m l^t but, by using 
MaXax^as as the head title, preserved both inter- 
pretations. The Targum of Jonathan ben-Umel 
added at H * wliose name is called Ezra the scribe’ ; 
and Jerome J gave this last addition as a current 
belief among the Jews of his time. If, however, 
Ezra was the author of the book, it is dhiiciilt to 
understand why his history contains no hint of its 
existence. And the fact that tradition also attaches 
the book to the names of Nehemiah and Zerubbabel 
strengthens the supposition, that, in a period which 
had forgotten the author’s name, the close corre- 
spondence between the aims which the prophet 
desired and which the legislator accomplished led 
to their identification. 

Many modem commentators Wellhausen, 
NowacK, Kuenen) regard H as a late addition. 
Emphasizing the similarity of this title to those 
which precede Zee 9^ and noting the prominence 
of the word * my messenger ’ m they have 

concluded that the compiler ot the separate volume 
of the twelve minor prophets found this book with- 
out an author’s name, and, borrowing a name from 
the body of the work, jprefixed the entire title as it 
stands at present. The opinion is plausible, and 
enjoys this advantage, that, as it is not based on 
facts but on several large suppositions, it is incap 
able of disproof. Nothing is known of the personal 
history of the author, for the tradition of pseudo- 
Epiphanius {de vitis FropL), whieh calls him a man 
of Sopha in the tribe of Zebuiun, is so late as to be 
valueless. 

ii. Date.— The general period in which the book 

was written is easy to determine. The Exile is so 
far in the past that it is not even mentioned. The 
temple, to the rebuilding of which Haggai needed 
to exhort the people, is already restored s the 
sacrificial ritual is being carried on within it 
(Xio 31. 10)^ xhe offenders whom Malachi rebukes 
are the laity who do not support the established 
ritual (S"^^*), and the priests who bring it into 
contempt through their carelessness On 

the other hand, Judah is still under the civil 
government of a Persian satrap {^m ‘thy governor,’ 
1®, cf. Hag H, Neh 5^'* 12^), and the tifle ‘great 
king,’ which Malachi applies (1^^) to may be 
borrowed from the official style of that court. A 
comparison of the abuses which the book attacks, 
and the reforms which it advocates with those 

* For the contraction it is pewsiMe and MStonwirj to appeal to 
the fact that the name of the mother of HezeMah is given aa 
A5i In 2 K 18», and as nm A¥dah in 2 Oh 2Sk But, dnw 
must be translated is aether,* by analogy would 

require that MahsM should be rendered, not* the messenger of 
yV but ‘ I" is messenger.* 

t Its r^ing is h xitp} the word of * by the 

hand of Bis messenger.* 

t Esffiam scribam, legieque dodoreaiii 
mant* iPrceifath in 
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which are mentioned in the histories of Ezra and 
Nelieiiiiah, clearly proves a very similar condition 
of allairs in the community. Legislators and 
prophet have alike to protest against such abuses 
as neglect of the sacred dues, irregular sacrifices, 
and intermarriage with foreign women. * So 
similar is the whole situation that Malachi must 
have been nearly contemporaneous with those 
reformers. 

Opinion, however, is stili divided as to whether 
Malachi prepared the way by word for the later 
legislative acts of Ezra and i^ehemiah, or whether 
he supplemented and enforced the work which 
these began. In the former case, the book must 
have been written before B.C. 458, the date of 
Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem; in the latter, either 
shortly before or after B.C. 432, when Nehemiah’s 
second visit to that city took place. The question 
cannot be decided with certainty. But the manner 
in which intermarriage with foreigners is con- 
demned as a sin, not against the strict letter of 
the law, but against J"’s relation as Father to 
His people (2^^^'*), agrees best with a time before 
Ezra had legislated on the subject (cf. OTJC'^ p. 
427, n. 2). Malachi also connects those foreign 
marriages with the prevalence of divorce, as 
though the one caused the other. Such a con- 
nexion seems more likely at a time when foreign 
intermarriage, being novel, w’-as causing many to 
put away their native wives, than at the period 
when Ezra found it a settled practice among his 
people. The terms also in which the governor is 
alluded to (P ye treat J" as ye would not treat the 
Persian satrap) lose half their force if the position 
was occupied not by a foreigner but by Nehemiah.^ 

A more uncertain means of dating the book is 
found in its information about the details of ritual. 
Thus the priests are regarded as the sons of Levi 
(2‘^- ® S’-^), not of Aaron. This would seem to imply 
that the book was written from the standpoint of 
D, and before the Priestly Code had degraded the 
Levites into a subordinate position towards the | 
sons of Aaron. On the other hand, the command | 
to offer tithes in the temple (3^®), presumably for | 
the support of the officiating Levites, agrees more ' 
closely with the rule of P (Nu 18^^^*) than with 
that of D (Dt 14 ‘'^ 2 £r.j^ which commands the giver to 
share them at home with the Levites and the poor. 
This may mark the transition from the earlier to 
the later practice — a transition which was made 
easier by the fact that, when the community was 
the city, all the Levites were attached to the 
temple. The priest is still the exponent of the 
law (2’’) ; after the promulgation of P he was only 
its servant.! Were we less ignorant of the history 
of Edom at this period, the opening section 
with its reference to the condition of that people, 
would furnish the best means of determining the 
exact date. 

iii. CoNDiTioisrs pbesxjpposed by the Book.— 
The condition of the people was enough to cause 
grave anxiety. They had suffered from drought 
and locusts (3^^^*). The revolts of Egypt against 
Persia, which were quickened by news of Persia’s 
waning strength in Asia Minor, must have entailed 
heavy military requisitions on Palestine for the 
support of the armies vrhich were sent against 
the rebels. Men were losing heart. ^ They had 
sacrificed something when, at the bidding of their 
religious leaders, they returned from Babylon. 
They had expected that^ the holy land would 
repay those sacrifices, and instead it was demand- 
ing larger. The glowing visions of Beuterq-Isaiah, 
some of which were dangerously material in them- 

*• Of. Mai 3 W 2 with Keh 10^^ and Mai with Ezr 
gt 108. is-w, Neh loso isaasi. 

t For an adequate statoizi^Biitof the rolatloag bofcween M alachi, 
D and P, ct W. B. Smith, OTJCS 425 


selves, and w'ere further mateiialized in the popular 
mind, did not correspond with the stern realities 
of Jerusalem. Haggai had believed the 

cause of their misery to be their negligence in 
the restoration of the temple, and had promised 
J'"s return on the completion of the work. But 
the tem|)le was rebuilt, and everything remamed 
as before, which, to men who had hoped for so 
much, must have appeared worse than before. 
Men were beginning to ask for proofs of that 
divine love of which they heard so often, but of 
which they thought that they saw so little 
They were debating, thougn not yet openly, 
whether it were not better, after all, to become 
like the heathen among whom they lived (3^^"^®). 
And, where such ideas were even being debated 
among the better minds of the nation,* the less 
religions must have already begun to show their 
discouragement, and to cast off those distinctive 
forms which separated Judah from the other 
nations. The priests, as a rule, were slovenly in 
their performance of the ritual. That it was a 
weary form (1^^) they expressed by their careless- 
ness of its requirements more eloquently than by 
words. The laity, miserable, heartless, and copy- 
ing their religious leaders, were inclined to stint 
their sacrifices (P^), and to withhold their dues 
(3^^*). And the increasing practice of intermarriage 
with foreign women (2^*^'^®), itself both sign and 
cause of a slackening devotion to the God of Israel, 
was sapping their family life and helping to merge 
the people into the surrounding paganism. It is 
this condition which Malachi faces; and he is 
prophet enough to see the root from which all the 
rest springs. Their religious life is weak, their 
spiritual vision dim. And this weakened religious 
life is affecting their moral and social condition, as 
well as their religious practice. It is causing them 
at once to make light of marriage, and to neglect 
ritual. The people must return to J" They 
need a quickened sense of the worth of the divine 
favour. For that would bring with it a different 
judgment of life. To be written in God’s book of 
remembrance, to belong to God, would make many 
ills in life tolerable (3^®*). To return to J" would 
make impossible their frequent divorce, which at 
present is rendering God deaf to their prayers (2^®). 
If the prophet seems to write as though the whole 
content of repentance consisted in the due pay- 
ment of Levitical tithes (3^), and so makes the 
return to J" shallow, one must join with that his 
idea of the priesthood in itself and in its work. 
The glory of the priests of olden time was in his 
eyes thefr moral dignity. His representation of 
that past may be very far from what the historical 
books and the earlier prophets show it to have 
been. But this only makes Malachi’s ideal (2®) 
the more striking. And he expects that, when J" 
has purified the recreant class, the first result wiE 
be that they will offer offerings in righteousness 
(3®). The priests represent to him a moral and 
spiritual force in the community. That men 
starve them by withholding their tithes, is a 
proof that they are not interested in the ideals 
which the priests represent. That the clergy in 
any community are underpaid, does often mean 
that men are not interested in religion. And a 
prophet may point to the outward fact as a sign 
of the inward cause. What redeems Malachi from 
even the suspicion of formalism in this respect is 
his high appreciation of the services offered to J" 
beyond the limits of Palestine (1^^). On any inter- 
1 pretationf that verse implies that temple and 
I * One must tinderstand the doubts of 31®-15 as being those 
which ‘they that feared the IiOED" were uttering among them- 
selves. 

tTwo iuterpretaffons.are possible. According to one, the 
verse means that even those mari&ces wbidti the heathen offer 
to their own deitiei under the names of Yishnu, Osiris, Jove 
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priesthood, sacrifice and titlies, are not an essenital 
to a spiritual worship. But the prophet has to 
deal with the facts before him. He is a man to 
whom the essence of all religion consists in its 
spiritual and ethical elements. But he not only 
finds a sacramental system in existence among his 
people ; he also recognizes its power as a factor in 
the religious life of ' any people. Such a system 
both represents and educates their spiritual life. 
And Malaclii is one among the many who have 
tried to correlate those two truths, instead of 
denying one in the interests of the other. 

iv. Chaeactebistics of the Book ; its Atti- 
tude TO Ritual, ETC.—Undoubtedly, what charac- 
terizes this book as contrasted with the earlier 
prophetic literature is the high value which it 
sets upon a correct observance of ritual. 

But it has never been suflaciently recognized 
that Malachi’s attitude to the priestly ritual 
dillers from that of the earlier prophets, just because 
the work of these had not failed to produce some 
result. It may still be considered a question open 
for further discussion, how far the rites wdth which 
Hosea found himself face to face in Israel were 
the outcome of a faith which, though once purer, 
had degenerated through contact with a heathen 
surrounding, and how far they were the natural 
expression of the faith of a people which was still 
at a low stage of religious development. In either 
case that system, because it embodied and so 
perpetuated a debasing idea of J% w’as abhorrent 
to the prophet, who himself held a purer faith. 
And he called on liis people before all else ‘to 
take with them words.' He urged them to realize 
that higher conception of J" which he himself had 
won. The first effect of such a thought of their 
God would be to make impossible some of the 
grosser elements in their ritual. Men who thought 
of God as Hosea did, would give up kissing calves 
as a means of worship. Biit, as a second effect, 
whether the prophet recognized it or not, a people 
who had gained this clearer thought of J" would 
embody it in a ceremonial which would be com- 
petent to express it. Israel went into exile and 
so lost the position in which this might have been 
done. But Judah did in some measure accept the 
proplietic teaching about J" and their relation to 
Him. And in the law and the ritual they sought 
to embody and perpetuate those ideas, Ezekiel, 
himself a prophet, formulated a legislation. It ' 
may be impossible to determine which forms in 
the ritual are common to heathenism and to 
Judaism. What is certain is that all the forms 
were remoulded and coloured by the spirit of 
Judah's religion. Now to a law and a ceremonial, 
which were framed to express, however inade- 
quately, such ideas, a later prophet like Malachi 
'svas compelled, by his very vision of the truths 
which forms express, to assume an attitude different 
from the attitude which the earlier prophets 
assumed to the ritual of their time. Any neglect 
on the part of the people to fulfil the demands of 
this law, unless that neglect was due to the people 
finding the law inadequate to express their re- 
ligious faith, must appear to the prophet a failure 
to appropriate through obedience to the ritual 
that understanding of J'^'s will which the ritual 
conveyed to the worshippers. As Malachi is 
diligent to show, the disobedience of his time was 
the outcome of a lowered morality, not of a clearer 
spiritual vision. And he maintained the worth of 
the temple-service in the interests of the spiritu^ 
reiimon of which that service was the expression. 

The prophet, however, is no creator. Satisfied 

etc., are really offered to the one and only God. According to 
another, it refers to the already widely scattered Jews of the dis- 
perMon, who, in the many lands of thidr exile, are offering to J" 
sacrMces, which are pure though beyond the holy land. 
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with the ideas in which he had been educated, and 
their stereotyped expression in the ritual, he 
models his very style on that of earlier prophets. 
He is the preserver of the past rather than a 
creator for the future. By his whole mental atti- 
tude he represented what was necessary for tiie 
period in which his activity falls. He belongs to 
an age which had to retain rather than to create, 
to impress on men, through institutions and ritual, 
ideas which had been conceived in the sore travail 
of preceding controversies. Ideals in this world of 
men need to be expressed in institutions as well 
as in words, if they are to influence not only a 
select few but a whole generation, and, above all, if 
they are to be transmitted to the following genera- 
tions. And, since men are influenced by uncon- 
scious habits as well as by conscious convictions, 
great religious truths must create forms which 
touch the whole life of a community. Probably, 
at that period of the national history, when Judah 
had been reduced to a community of humble men, 
and when so many of its purely secular hopes had 
disappeared, the utmost it could accomplish was 
to maintain the ground already won, to cling to 
the ideas already learned, and to continue institu- 
tions which were fitted to be the home of souls in 
the after generations, the birthplace for larger 
ideals in more fruitful years. To undervalue the 
law is easy ; to appraise it is a much harder task. 
Yet the law kept a kingless people together 
through several centuries. The truths it embodied 
made Judma almost unique in resisting the dis- 
integrating influence of the Hellenic spirit. The 
ideals which it represented produced men who 
were capable of accepting the higher ideals of 
Jesus Christ, and of becoming the founders of His 
Church. At the period when his countrymen ran 
grave risk of losing their hold on this ritual and 
all it contained for them and their descendants, 
Malachi lent his whole influence to maintain its 
power. To him, however, it continued to be valu- 
able because of the expression it gave to spiritual 
realities and the support it afforded the moral life. 
And if the Judaism of the silent centuries grew 
often formal in its reverence for the law as law 
and for the ritual as ritual, this was due as much 
to their forgetfulness as to their memory of the 
message they had received from the prophet. The 
exhortation which falls near the end of the book, 
‘ to remember the law of Moses/ became dangerous 
so soon as the minds of men grew unspirituai ; but 
what truth is not dangerous? 

This attitude to the law explains in part the 
high value which Malachi sets on the priesthood. 
It is no longer the prophets but the priests who 
are the messengers of J" (2'^). It is they who must 
first be purified by J"’s visitation, in order that 
they may then direct the people (3®^*). Their 
ofl&ceand work are set in an ideal and beautiful 
light. But the prophetic period is so far behind 
t™ teacher, and its fresh creative life so dead, 
that, when he thinks of the possibility of a new 
revelation of J'', the medium of that revelation is 
no longer a man whose lips God should touch with 
pure fire. It is that one of the prophets of the 
past who did not die, and whom tf' should restore 
to His people's- necessity (4**^*). But this expecta- 
tion has a deeper root than the higher estimate of 
ritual and so of priesthood can explain. It is 
allied to the hope which the prophet dierished for 
the future, in which he diverged most widely from 
the early prophets. When Judah became a de- 
pendent satrapy, and its royal house fell into 
insignificance, the Messianic figure of the Davidic 
king naturally and inevitably disappeared. But 
the * suffering servant ' has also passed out of sight i 
the priestly figure has equally gone. Judah has 
lost confidence in her destiny and her mission 
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It is not out of tile people itself that any deliverer 
or new spring of life is expected, even by its 
prophets, Malachi believes that a deliverer shall 
come, that Judah still has a mission, that J" has 
not forsaken Ills people. But he expects that the 
messenger of the covenant, who can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from J" Himself, shall appear in the tein- 
plelo renew all things. The Messiah is not thought 
of as having his roots in the soil, he has lost all 
essential relat,ion to the people whom he comes to 
deliver, he is less a gift than an emanation from J". 

This altered hope witnesses to an altered con- 
ception of God and of His relation to men. 
That hard deism, into winch Hebrew theology 
was always liable to degenerate, is showing it- 
self afresh, and now in the minds of the prophets. 
Persian thought, with its dualism and its idea of 
the impurity of matter, fostered the tendency. The 
p«.>])ular conception of the connexion between guilt 
and physical calamity ministered to it in a com- 
munity wiiich wais always in distress, J" was con- 
ceived as so far separated from men that any 
revelation from Him was increasingly thought of 
as ab eedra^ and not through the inner life of man. 
He must send His angels or Elijah, if the people’s 
life is to be guided by Him. Such a conception , 
was certain to have further results. So long as 
prophecy lived with its witness to the God, who is 
not onh^ ])eyond all men’s thought hut who is 
i:)rescnt with and in their highest thought, so long 
as prophecy founded the a])peal of religion on the 
moral and s]hritual instincts of men, by which 
they w^ere related to their God, there was little 
danger from sacerdotalism. The ritual existed, but 
it was construed as the outward expression and 
satisfaction of those instincts. But wdien the 
people, impotent, conscious of guilt, came to think 
of J '' as so far removed from them that any message 
from Him must be an importation from writhout, 
and must be guaranteed, when old and long present 
by tradition, when new by miracle, they wrere sure 
to fall into a material idea of divine grace. 

It is only the beginning and the tirst causes of 
such a state of things which are to be found in 
I^Ialachi. The conflicting ideas seem to struggle in 
his mind. He can write of J" as receiving an accept- 
able worship beyond the limits of the holy land, 
and so can forecast the worship ‘ in spirit and in 
truth.’ But alread}’’ the people are no longer 
thought of as the children of J": onh'- a select 
class among them dare so to think of themselves 
(1*'^'). And, though that class ought to be moral 
and spiritual guides to the people, it is not this 
c|ua]ilication but their being descendants of Levi 
wdiich gives them that position. How the more 
that idea gained on men’s minds, the more also 
would the ritual be thought of as able of itself 
to maintain divine favour. The grace of J" which 
men need, and the covenant which is life and 
peace, must be mediated to them through a system 
■whicli, was wholly outside of them, and which 
based its validity less on its appeal to their 
spiritual nature, and more on its being an arbi- 
trary regulation from which they did not dare to 
deviate, xlgain, It wois OJily when this conception 
of the relation between God and man, formed the 
medium through which men approached it, that 
tlie command to remember the law of Moses (4^^') j 
grew dangerous. The living word of prophecy, i 
with its underlying conviction of God’s presence in j 
and with the soiii of man, was delivered from j 
literalism. One great prophet could and did criti»,i 
(rize the doctrine of another, and in the interests of j 
the spirit could dare to touch the letter of the j 
word. Micah could urge how the temper of the i 
people of Jerusalem made them grossly abuse 
Isaiah’s promise of the security of Mount Zion, i 
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A prophet could base his appeal on the witness of 
the spirit in those to whom be spoke. But, wbeii 
the soul of man was thought of as w' holly alienated 
fiom God, with no essential relation to Him, and 
only brought into relation with divine truth by an 
outward mediation, there grew up a hard theory 
of inspiration. The revelation from God was a 
deposit of faith and a rule of practice which could 
not change. The law of Moses became the medi- 
ator between God and man ; and the prophet was 
transformed into the scribe. An especial interest 
must always attach to the Book of Malachi ; be- 
cause both conceptions of God and His dealing 
with man are there, and the prophet seems hardly 
conscious of their antagonism. But the less 
spiritual one w^as the easier to hold, and w^as 
favoured by many circumstances. Despite several 
protests from Judaism itself, of which the Book of 
Jonah is the most beautiful example, it triumphed 
over the higher. And Malachi stands at the be- 
ginningof that long and swift decline, which Anally 
separated J" and His people by so wide a gulf that 
official Judaism ended by rejecting the very idea 
of the Incarnation as blasphemy against God. 

The literary style of the hook is p"eculiar to itself 
among the prophetic literature. Malachi does not 
attempt the rhetorical development of a great 
principle, in the vray which is so characteristic 
of Deutero-Isaiah. In part this is caused by the 
difterence in subject and in aim. The wu'iter is 
applying principles to the details of life. But the 
style ' is strictly dialectic. The wu'iter states his 
thesis, a principle or an accusation. Over against 
that he sets an objection, wdiich he may have 
heard urged against it, or wdiich from his knowledge 
of the people he believes to be present in their 
minds. After this he proves and elaborates the 
truth of what he began by asserting. If these 
addresses w^ere ever delivered in public, the audi- 
ences must have been very dissimilar to those 
wdiich faced the herdsman of Tekoa. On the 
ground that the style seems that of a man who 
developed his ideas in writing, several editors of 
the book have concluded that the author from the 
first circulated his message to his people by writing. 
A more accurate description w'ould be to name it 
the style of the schools, and to see in it the 
beginning of the method of exposition, which 
afteiwards became universal in the schools and 
synagogues of Judaism. 

V. Analysis of the Contents,-— The book is 
divided into four chapters in the English version, 
which in this respect follows the printed editions 
of the LXX, Pesbitta, and Yulgate ; the Hebrew 
text unites the third and fourth chapters into one. 
According to its subject-matter it fails into the 
foliowdng seven sections 

fl) Men are asking for the proof of the reality of 
love toward their nation. Malachi finds the proof in history, 
and especially in the differing histories of Edom and Judah, 
Because Jehovah hated Edom that nation has suffered and will 
suffer more in the immediate future, so that Judah through 
seeing their fate will leam to acknowledge the sovereign love 
of their God.* 

, (2 ) M-f J'^ had a right to expect a return for His love 
Instead, those who were nearest Him among the people, the 
priests, offer a scant and weary worship, the perfunctoriness 
of which proves their indifference to His claim iF-®* isr.). The 
result is that the laity are offering their w’orat at the altar 
instead of their best (1 ^‘^0- The whole ritual has grown value- 
less; hut, though it should cease, a worship acceptable to J^' 
will not come to an end (1 For their neglect punishment 
will fallen the priesthood ; it has already begun to fall t ■ 
Their indifference to ritual was at once sign and cause of a 
moral corruption, The priests were apx-iointed to be examples 
of righteous life, and so guides to the people. But they have 
abused their position, to the ruin of many. And their oflace has 
already become contemptible (2 *-^’). 

(3) The guilt of those who marry foreign women 

* Contrast Am S^. 

t The terms of that punishment are not quite clear in 2'*, , 
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Such a niarriag'e is a profaning of J"’s holiness. It has brought 
about an increase of divorce, with the misery and moral laxi1?y, i 
wiiicii that produces. Because of this, their prayers are un- 
heard, though they entreat the favour of Jehovah with tears, 

(4) 2^7-35. Men are doubting whether there is any righteous 
governor of the world (217). Malachi prophesies the appearance 
of J'"s messenger to prepare His way, and of the messenger of 
the covenant (who may be J" Himself) (31). But the coming of 
the Lord, for which the people long, will be a coming to judg- 
ment in Judah (32). He must begin His sifting work among 
the temple priesthood (33f-)> a-iwi fi'ooa ^hem pass to judge the 
moral errors of the nation (S®). 

(5) S<5-i2).* Tlie people are now more directly addressed. 
They are suffering from famine, drought, and locusts. These 
are the judgments of J" on them for having withheld His dues. 
If they bring their tithes, He will certainly pour out on them 
the abundance they have lacked. 

(6) 313-44. The prophet returns to the root of all other 
laxity, to the complaint that it is useless to serve J", because 
He does not care for His servants. Prosperity is not following 
devotion. Even the best of the people are beginning to whisper 
among themselves doubts like these (3i3-l6a). They need not 
despair. J" is regarding them, and before Him the names of 
those who fear Him are inscribed for eternal remembrance 
( 816 - 18 ). The day of sifting is again promised, though here it is 
uncertain whether the sifting is within the nation between the 
righteous remnant and the apostatizing, or whether bj*" the 
ungodly are meant those who are beyond Judaism (4l-4). The 
prophet adds a Deuteronomic exhortation to remember the 
Mosaic law (44). 

(7) 45f-. The promise is added that Elijah will reappear on 
earth to heal the divisions among the people, especially to fill 
the cleft between the ideals of the old and new generations. 
By his means the threatened curse will be averted, t 

The Book of Malachi is directly or indirectly 
quoted in the NT in the following passages : Mk 
P Lk 117, Ko 913. 

Literature. — Driver, LOT^ S65 ff. ; the EinUitungm of 
Cornill, Strack, Kdnig ; Wildeboer, Lit. d. AT^ 338, 361; the 
commentaries of Pocock, 1677 ; Kohler, 1865 ; Wellh. iJSil, 
Prfiph.') 1893; Nowack (in Handkom,.)^ 1897; G. A. Smith 
iBook of Twelve Prophets in * Expositor's Bible*), 1898; c£. also 
Stade, GVJ ii. 128 ff. ; W, Boehme in ^ATW vii. 210 ff. ; J. 
Bachmann, Alttfist, Unterswh, 1894, pp, 109 ff. 

jA. C "Welch 

MALACHY. — The form adopted by both AV 
and RV in 2 Es for the name of the prophet 
Malachi. 

MALCAM (Ds^D).— 1. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8^ (B A MeX^^d/^). 2. ^ Mal- 

cam ’ occurs as a proper name in RVm of 2 S 12^®, 
where David ‘ took the crown of D|fe {XV and RV 
‘their king’) from off his head.’ T.YX B has 
MeXx^X roD ^acriX^ojs aHriap, A om. MeXx(SX. "Wellh. 
and Driver consider that the true reading is prob. 
DbpD Milcmif the suffix ‘their’ having no 
proper antecedent in the context (but see Kirk- 
patrick in Camh, Bible, ad loc.). 

In Zeph 1® (‘that swear by the Lord and that 
swear by d |>5 ’) AV and RV both give ‘ Malc(h)am * 
as a proper name, RVm has ‘their king.’ Here, 
again, in all probability, we ought to point 
(so Wellh. and Nowack, following Luc. MeXxW- 
Davidson, upon the whole, prefers the spelling 
‘their king,’ but adds that ‘it is possible 
that Malcbam is merely another pronunciation of 
Milcom, meaning Molech.’ 

In Am 1^® both AV and BV (without any mar- 
^nal alternative) read ‘their king (Dsbg) shall go 
into captivity’ (LXX ol /SatnXeTs abrijs), but Aq., 
Symm., Theod., BesL, and Vulg. all imply a 
reading nbjp, which both Driver and Nowack are 
inclinea to adopt. This verse from Amos is 
borrowed by Jeremiah, practically unaltered, in 
a prophecy against the Ammonites, Jer 49», where 
AV has ‘their king,’ AVm ‘Melcom,’ RV ‘Mai- 
cam, RVm ‘their king,’ Here, as well as in v,K 
where texts and margins of AV and RV are the 
same as in v.®, we ought probably to point 
In both verses of Jer the reading of B is MeXviX, 
in V.® A has MeXxdfi, See, further, art. Molech. 

J. A, Sklbie. 

^ The uncertainty of meaning in S8 makes it A Uttle doubtful 
to which section that verse should be assigned 

t It is a re^nt st^gestion of Howaok that these lastveraes 
Jire A later addition to the original prophecy. 


MALCHIAH .(n»?te and ‘J'Ms king,’ see 

Gray, EeX Prop. Names, llS ff. ; MeXxhxs). — 1. A 
priest, the father of Pashhur, Jer 2D 88^ same as 
Malchijah of 1 Ch 9^^ Neh 11^^. 2. A member of 
the royal family, to whom belonged the pit-prison 
into which Jeremiah was let down, Jer 38®. 

MALCHIEL (^K'3^p ‘El is king ’(?)). — The 
eponym of an Asherite family, Gn 46^7^Nu26^ (MeX- 
Xi^X), I Ch 7®^ (B MeXXet'??, A MeXx^^X), The gen- 
tilic name Malchielites occurs in Nu 26^®. 

G. Buchanan Gray {EeL Proper Names, p. 206) 
thinks that judged by the probable history 

of the similar name was perhaps not created 
or adopted by the Hebrews earlier than the 7 th 
cent., but notes that it Avas in very early use 
(c. B.C. 1500) in Canaan, being found repeatedly 
in the Tel el-Amarna letters. (See ‘Milkili' in 
Petrie, Syria and Egypt from the Tell El Amama 
Letters, p. 143, and ci. Jastrow, JBL xi. 120, and 
Hommel, AET 231, 233 f. 260 n,). 

J. A. Selbie. 

MALCHIJAH is the form preferred by EV as 
transliteration of although in two instances 
it has Malchiah (wh. see). — 1. A descendant of 
Gershom, 1 Ch 6“*® [Heb.®®]. 2. A priest, the father 
of Pashhur, 1 Ch Neh ID®, same as Malchiah 
of Jer 2D 38^. 3. Head of the 5th course of 

priests, 1 Ch 24®, perhaps the same as the pre- 
ceding. 4. 6, Two of the sons of Parosh who 
had married foreign wives, Ezr 10®® called in 
1 Es 9®® Melchias and Asibias respectively. 6. One 
of the sons of Harim who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10®h In Neh 3^^ he is mentioned as 
taking part in the repairing of the wall. He is 
called in 1 Es 9®® Melchias. 7. Malchijah the son 
of Rechab repaired the dung-gate, Neh 3^^. 8. 
One of the guild of the goldsmiths who helped 
to repair the wall, Neh 3®^. 9. One of those who 
stood at Ezra’s left hand at the reading of the 
law, Neh 81 10 . One of those who sealed the 

covenant, Neh 10®, probably the same as No, 2. 
11. A priest who took part in the ceremony of 
dedicatmg the wall, Neh 12^. J. A. Selbie. 

MALGHIRAM (oT^fe ‘Melech is exalted ’[?], see 
Gray, Eeb. Proper Names, 147 ; B MeXxetpdfi, A 
MeXxtpdp ), — Son of Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3^. 

MALGHI-SHUA ‘the king is wealth* or 

wssibly ‘Melech is wealth,’ Gray, Eeb, Prop, 
Names, p. 146 f. ; in 1 S, B McXxetcrd, A MeXxtu'ov®, 
MeXx^pove, AV Melchi-shna ; in 1 Ch, B MeXx^aove, 
MeXxeKTove, A MeXx^voOe; 1 Ch 10® ^ MeXx^cribeK), 
—The third son of Saul (1 S 14^®), who was slain 
by the Philistines at Mt. GilW (1 S 31®, 1 Ch 10®). 
In the genealogical lists given by the Chronicler 
Malchi-Siua’s name occurs in each case immedi- 
ately after that of Jonathan, but though 1 S 14^“** 
is clearly the work of a later hand (Ro) the balance 
of evidence seems in favour of its tradition. 

J. F. STBHHWa. 

MALCHUS.— The name of the man whose right 
ear Peter cut off when Jesus was arrested (Jn 18^®, 
cf . Mt 26®^ Mk 14‘*7, Lk 22®®). He was the personal 
servant {rbv dovXop) of the high priest {i.e. prob- 
ably of Caiaphas, cf. Jn 18^®-^), and had accom- 
panied the soldiers and Jewish officials (v.^) 
under the lead of Judas. He had a kinsman in 
the same service (Jn 18®®}. The fact that St. John 
alone names Malchus, as w^ as Peter, accords 
with the evangelist’s apparent claim (18^*‘ ^) to have 
been known to the high priest, and is one of many 
minute historical details which appear in his 
Gospel Some have thought that prudential 
motives kept the earlier evangelists from giving 
the names of the parties, but this explanation is 
unnecessary and improbable. The servant was 
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evidently eager to carry out his master’s wish to 
secure Jesus, and was therefore struck at by Peter. 
The stroke missed, and only cut ofi‘ Malchus’ 
ear {ihriov (Mt), (Jordpiov (Mk, Jn), and ods (Lk) 
are synonymous ; cf. Lk 22®^ with ; and consult 
Lobeck, ad Fhryn. p. 211). It could not have been 
entirely severed, since Jesus ■ touched it and healed 
him.^ Jesus’ words (Lk 22®^), ‘ Suffer ye thus far’ 
{idre im rodrov), have been supposed by some to 
have been addressed to the arresting party as a 
re<^uest not to bind Him until He had repaired the 
injury. But that they were addressed to Peter 
appears from the preceding word ‘ answered,’ and 
from the fuller account in Mt and Jn (see Meyer, 
ad loc,). It has been noted that St. Luke the 
physician alone records the healing.* The name 
Malchus (MdXxos, a grecised form from the root 
was common in different forms among the 
Hebrews and neighbouring peoples. Cf. I Ch 

6^ Neh 10^-^ 12^ Ezr ; lxX MaX<^x or 

MaXoiJx. There were Nabatsean kings (Euting, Nab, 
Inscr, 63, 81 ff., 91) of this name, which is written by 
Josephus MdXxos or Mdkixos ( = Dalman, p. 104). 
It was the name also of the philosopher Porphyry, 
a Syrian by birth (cf. Del. Zeit f^ Luth. Th, 1876). 

G. T. PUEVES. 

MALEFACTOR. — The Gr. word KaKOTrodi occurs 
in Jn 18®® (TR, but edd. KciKhv tolSp), where it is 
rendered in AY ‘ malefactor ’ ; also in 1 P 2^^* 4^®, 

where it is ‘evil doer.’ RV gives ‘evil-doer’ in 
all the passages. Again, KOKovpyos is in AY ren- 
dered ‘malefactor’ in Lk 23®®* ®®- ®®, but in 2 Ti 2® 

* evil doer ’ j RY ‘ malefactor ’ everywhere. There 
is no difference in meaning between /caK07rot6s and 
KaKoOpyoS) and there is none between * malefactor ’ 
and ‘ evil-doer,’ but this is a good example of the 
care of the NT Revisers to express the same Gr. 
word always by the same Eng. word. Fuller, 
Holy StatOy 203, says, ‘ Thus Cranmer (who sub- 
scribed to Popery) grew valiant afterwards, and 
thrust his righ t hand which subscribed first into fixe, 
so that that hand dyed (as it were) a malefactour 
and all the rest of his body dyed a martyr.’ 

J. Hastihgs. 

MALICE, MALICIOUSNESS. — Both ‘malice’ 
and ‘ maliciousness ’ have become restricted in 
meaning since 1611 to a special form of wicked- 
ness. In AY of NT the only word they translate 
is KOLKlay Le, wickedness of any kind, ‘ the vicious 
character generally,’ as Ligntfoot says,^ or as 
Wilson {Christian Dictionary ^ 1616) describes it, 

‘ the w'hole pravity and naughtines of sin.’ Other 
words are translated ‘ malice ’ in the Apocr. as 
(Sir RY ‘wrath’), (1 Mac 13®, RY 

‘ hatred*), but the same general meaning attaches 
to the word there also. RY generally retains 
‘ malice’ and * maliciousness,’ but prefers ‘ wicked- 
ness ’ to ‘ malice ’ in I P 2\ and to ‘ maliciousness ’ 
in 1 P 2^® ; and wherever in the Apocr. the Gr. is 
Kojcla (Wis 12^®* 20 1014^ 2 Mac 4®®) RY has ‘wicked- 
ness.’ The Douay Bible translates Is 402 i gpeake 
to the hart of lerusalem, and cal to her ; because 
her malice is accomplished, her iniquitie is for- 
given’ ; and cf. Hooker, EccL PoL v., App. 1, ‘It 
hath been ever on all sides contest that the malice 
of man’s own heart doth harden him and nothing 
else.’ Tindale’s tr. of Ja 1®^ is * Wherfore laye a 
parte all fylthynes, all superfluite of malicious- 
nes ’ ; and Hall, Works, ii. 17, says, ‘ Doe thou 
that in us, which was done to thee tor us ; cut off 
the superfiuitie of our malioiousnesse, that we may 
be holy, in, and by thee, which for us wert content 
to be legally impure.’ 

The adj. malicious occurs in 3 Jn^® *I will re- 
member his deeds which he doeth, prating against 
us with malicious words’ (X^ots TroPTjpois, BY ‘with 

* On tte difficulty of admitting tibe historicity of Luke^i 
narrative, see JSsc^os. Tirmiy x. 1S9, 188. 


wicked words’)? and a few times in Apocr. (Ad. 
Est IS'*’ L Wis H, 2 Mac 6®®). Cf. Hos 6® ^ Cov 
‘ Galaad is a cite of wicked doers, of malicious 
people and bloudshedders.’ For the adv, ‘malici- 
ously,’ which is found in Sus ^®*®®, 2 Mac 14^b (‘L 
Cotton, Calvings Isaiah on Is 40^, ‘ Now the Pro- 
phet enters upon a new argument, for he lets the 
people alone, which made no use neither of ad- 
monitions nor threatenings whatsoever, in regard 
they were become maliciously desperate.’ 

■ J. Hastijstgs. ' 

MALLOTHI Ctshn), — N son of Heman, 1 Ch 26^* 2 ®. 
There is reason to believe that this and five of the 
names associated with it are really a fragment of a 
hymn or prayer (see Gen’EALOGy, HI. 23 n, % and 
cf. Kittel in BBOT, and W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 
143 n.). In v.^ LXX B has May5e£, A McaXw0£; in 
v.26 B yLeBadd, A MeXX^^h 

MALLOWS {n?VD maU4ah, ^AdEX^a, herbcB 

et arborum cortices ), — Two names of plants in Arab, 
are derived from the same root as malMahz 

(1) MeHkMyehy the ‘Jews’ mallow,’ Corchorus 
olitorius, L, This is an annual herb of the order 
Tiliacece, with oblong - ovate, serrate leaves, the 
lower teeth of the leaves tipped with long bristles. 
It bears pods 3 to 4 in. long. The mature stem 
furnishes the fibre so well known in commerce as 
‘jute.’ The immature stem and leaves are tender 
and succulent, and have a mucilaginous juice, which 
is nutiitious like that of the mallow. They are 
extensively used in the East as a pot-herb. This 
plant grows only in well- watered ground. As the 
context of the only passage in which rrwdMah 
occurs (Job 30^) refers to desert places and plants, 
and to the food of the very poorest of the people, 
this is not likely to be the plant intended. 

(2) MalHkh, This word is identical with malMah 

in form. In some places the allied form mMldh is 
used. Both are popular names for the Sea Orache 
or Sea Purslane, Atriplex Ealivmis, L. RY tr. it 
‘saltwort.’ It is a perennial shrub, of the order 
Chempodiaxeos, with silvery -white, ovate, obtuse 
leaves, and densely spiked flowers in a thyrsoid- 
pyramidal panicle. The plant grows in salt 
marshes along the seacoast and in the interior. 
The leaves are sour; and Dioscorides says that 
they were cooked as vegetables. They would cer 
tainly be the food of none but the poorest, and 
well suit the context. G. E, Post. 

MALLUCH — 4. A Merarite, ancestor of 

Ethan, 1 Ch 6" peb.29], LXX MaX<5x. 2. One of 
the sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 1028 (B ’AXoi^m, a MaXoiJx), called in 1 Es 9®® 
Mamuchus. 3. One of the sons of Harim who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10®* (LXX MaXoiJx)- 
4. 5. Two of those who sealed the covenant, Neh 
10*’ 27 (jjXK MaXoi^x). No. 4 is probably identical 
with MaUuch of Neh 12*, called m 12^^ Malluchi. 

MALLUGHI KetMbh; J^erS, followed 
by AY Melicu ; LXX MaXoiJx 5 Yulg. Milieho ), — 
‘fhe ^onym of a priestly family who returned 
with Zerubbabel, Neh 12^% probably the same as 
Malluch of Neh 10^ 12*. 

MALLUS (MaXX6s, 2 Mae 4®®) rebeRed (along with 
Tarsus) against Antiochus Epiphanes about B.0. 171. 
According to Heberdey, the latest explorer, the city 
was situated on the river Pyramos, about 150 stadia 
, from its mouth : at the mouth was situated Magarsa 
I (called Antiocheia in the 3rd and 2nd cents. B.C.). 
The Pyramos had two mouths in ancient time, of 
which the principal joined the sea a little to the west 
of the modem village called Kara-Tash, in which 
many inscriptions both of Antiocheia and of Mall us 
have been found? but this branch is now almost com- 
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pletely dried up. Kara-Tash is situated on a low 
range of lulls along the coast between the Pyramos 
arms : the eastern arm is rapidly filling up the bay 
of Ayash (into which it flows) ; in ancient times 
this branch was quite secondary. According to 
Heberdey, the site of Mallus was between the fork of 
the two branches, as coins show the goddess of the 
city sitting between two river-gods ; but the marshy 
nature of the soil prevents exploration at that point. 

The serious difficulties in this theory are— (1) 
^Strabo, our best authority, says that Mallus was 
situated on a height (p. 675), not in a low marsh ; 
(2) the Stadimmus implies that Mallus was not 150 
stadia lip the river, but close to the sea 160 stadia 
east of Antioch-Magarsa ; (3) the presence of so 
many inscriptions of MaUus at Kara-Tash. Perhaps 
the correct view is that Mallus was beside Kara- 
Tash, east of the Pyramos, while Magarsa was west 
of the river, and the distance stated in the Stadias- 
mus is over-estimated like many others. Thus, 
when Mallus was beside Kara-Tash (probably on its 
eastern side), while Magarsa lay to the west, in- 
scriptions from both cities should be brought to the 
modern village : the old bed of the Pyramos, being 
dry in modern times, would not prevent transport. 

Mallus (originally Marios) was an ancient and 
wealthy city, with a rich coinage. Magarsa was a 
comparatively unimportant place, which struck no 
coins ; and probably it was subject to Mallus, serving 
as its harbour from being closer to the river. 

' W. M. Kamsay, . 

MlJbOBATHRON (RVm for EV text Bether, 
nnn nn Ca 2^^ ; AVm ‘ division ’ ; LXX Sfii; /cotXw- 
/udrct)p; Theod. dvjMdfidrujv; Aquila and Symm. 
Batd'^p ). — The leaf of the Cassia lignea tree, Cinna- 
momum Cassia, Blume {La%rtis malahathrum, L.), 
known in the old Materia Medica as tamalapatra 
or ‘ Indian leaf,’ a lofty tree cultivated in China 
and Java. Its leaves are 10 in. or more long, and 
6 to 8 broad. It was formerly used as a stomachic, 
sudorific, and a remedy for headache, and as an in- 
gredient of mithredate and theriaca, A macerate 
m oil, and a vinous tincture, were used by the 
ancients as a perfume. Notwithstanding the 
authority of Wellhansen (BroL^ 415), it is certain 
that this spice did not grow wild on any of the 
mountains of Pal., and therefore no mountains in 
this land would have been likely to have derived 
their name from it. Even had it been cultivated 
in the botanical gardens of Solomon, it is improb- 
able that any mountain, much less ‘mountains,’ 
would have taken their name from this circum- 
stance. It seems better, therefore (although the 
rendering malobathronis adopted by Reuss, Baeth- 
gen, Budde, Siegfried, and nearly all modem com- 
mentators), to retain the proper name Bether (wh. 
see), as in text of both VSS. G. E. Post. 

MAMANNEUS (B MaXTavvaTos, A 'AXr-, AV 
Altaneus), 1 Es 9®*. — son of Asom or Hashum, 
one of those who agreed to put away their ‘ strange ’ 
wives. Called Mattenai B A Ma^- 

davat) in Ezr 10®®. 

MAMDAI (B Mafidal, A MayS-, AV Mahdai), 
1 Es 9®^.— The same as Bejtaiah, Ezr 10®®. 

MAMMON (pmfiujycLs ljmp./mvds only in cursives ] ; 
Vulg. mammoTia; Syr. mdmund; AV and EV 
‘mammon’). — ^A common Aram, word for riches 
(Ai:am. itnap, rarely used in Mt 6®^ and Lk 

16®* ^^* in the latter case in the parable of the 
Unjust Steward. LXX translates in Ps 37® 
by If Xo!5r<^, and possibly in Is 33® by Ji/cravpots; it 
may have read a Heb. equivalent for in one 
or both passages. The spelling NnDjsD suggests a 
derivation from ‘to be firm, steadfast,’ Hiph. 
‘ trust,’ hence ‘ that which is trusted in ’ ; but in 
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NT it has simply its Aramaic sense. According 
to Augustine {On the Sermon on the Mt, ii. 14, 47 b 
‘ Lucrum Punice mammon dicitur.’ poo occurs in 
Sir 31®, 'd ‘m. of falsehood’ often in Targg., 
e,g, 1 S 8®, 2 S 14^ Hos 5“, Am 5'®, Is 33^®? also 
'd ‘ m. of wickedness ’ in Hab 2®. The phrase 
‘mammon of unrighteousness ’ occurs in the Book 
of Enoch (Ixiii. 10), probably a post - Christian 
reference to the NT passages. Mammon is per- 
sonified in Lk 9^®, but there is no reason to suppose 
that there was a Syrian deity Mammon in NT 
times. Such an idea owes its cun'ency to Milton, 
Ges. {Thes.) derives from Heb. maimon, ‘ treasure,* 
and pii ‘ to hide ’ ; but no example of the assimila- 
tion of (D) is cited. Lagarde thinks pDD is 
by elision for poj/D, which would be the Aram, 
form of the Arabic madman, ‘ contents,’ e,g, of a 
book, 

LiTBRATTOB.--"Plummer {Int&mationaZ Crit Comm,) on JLk 
109-18; Thayer -Grimm, s,v.; Brockelmatm, Syrim Lex,,. 
Lagairie, (Tebersieht, p. 185, Mitteil. i. 229; Arnold Meyer, Jem% 
Mutter^aohe, p. 61 n. ; Jastrow, Diet of the Tgg., s.v, 

W. H. Bennett. 

MAMNITANEMUS (A B Majar-, 

AV Mamnitanaimus), 1 Es 9®*. — Corresponds tc 
the two names Mattaniah, Mattenai in Ezr 10®’^, of 
which it is a corruption. 

MAMRE (kiiDO 5 Ma^Pp?;). —Mentioned (a) in the 
expression ‘terebinths of Mamre’(*D Gn 13^* 
(4- pinna ‘which is [or are] in Hebron’), 18^ 
(both J), and 14*® (+ 'tokh ‘the Amorite’), from an 
independent source; (5) in P, in the expression 
‘ which is before Mamre,’ in descriptions of the 
cave of Machpelah, or of the field in which it was. 
Gn 23*^* ( + pinn Kin * that isjHebron ’) 25® 4^ 60*®, 

and in ‘to Mamre, to Kiriath-arba, that is 
Hebron’ ; (c) in Gn 14®® as the name of one of 
Abram’s allies, in his expedition for the recovery 
of Lot. In (6) M. is an old name either of Hebron 
or of a part of Hebron ; in Gn 14*®* ®® it is the name 
of a local sheikh or chief, the owner of the ‘ tere- 
binths ’ called after him j in Gn 13*® 18* it is not 
clear whether it is the name of a person or of a 
place. The ‘terebinths of M.’ are the spot at which 
Abraham pitched his tent in Hebron. 

The site of Mamre is nneertain, ‘ Before ’ (us bp) 
in topographical descriptions generally, though not, 
it is true, universally, means to the east of. The 
traditional site of Abraham’s sepulchre is in the 
mosque at the S.E. of the modern city; so that 
Mamre would, in the first instance, be looked for 
to the W. of this, and at no great distance from it 
(for it is described as being ‘ in ’ Hebron). Sozomen 
{EE ii. 4) says that the oak by which Abraham 
dwelt still existed in the time of Constantine, 16 
stadia N. of Hebron ; and Jerome (Onom, 114. 17) 
says that it continued to be shown till the time of 
his youth. The site where this oak stood would 
agree with that of Bdmat el-KhalU (or, more 
briefly, er-Bdmeh), 1 j mile N. of the mosque (see 
the plan of the environs in PEF Mem, iii., after 
p. 352) ; and a spot | mile N. of this, with a fine 
spring-well, is still called by the Jews Beit el- 
Khalil, or ‘Abraham’s House ^ (Bob, BEE i 216 ; 
Thomson, X. and B,, S. Pal. 304-^, with view ; FEE 
Mem, iii. 316, 322 f., also with view). For some 
time past, however, perhaps from the 12th cent., 
a large and beautiful oak {Sindidn), IJ mile 
W.N.W. of the mosque, has been shown as the 
oak of Abraham (Rob. ii. 72, 81 ; Thomson, he, 
2821, with illustration ; PEF Mem. iii. 308 ; Blid. 
Pal®1731 ). Neither of these spots seems sufficiently 
near to Hebron to be a probable site for Mamre. 
Dillm. thinks of the height, with accompanying 
spring,^ of Nimre, 1 mile N.N.W. of the mosque; 
but this also is more distant than would be ex- 
pected. Josephus {BJ IV. ix. 7) says that a very 
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ancient terebinth was shown in his day only 6 
stadia from the city ; but he does not indicate in 
which direction it lay. 

Sozomen adds some remarkable particulars re- 
specting the tree, which show that it was vener- 
ated as a sanctuary. He says that an annual fair 
and feast was held at it in the summer, which 
wm largely attended by Jews, heathen, and 
Christians (cf., more briefly, the Onom. 114, 19 f., 
249 . 291 ). There w^as also a well beside it; and 
the heathen visitors not only ofiered sacrifices 
beside the tree {§ 3), but illuminated the well with 
lamps, and cast into it libations of wine, cakes, 
coins, myrrh, and incense (§ 5; cl 177, 193). 
These observances were suppressed by Constantine, 
as superstitious ; and a church was built there 
(§§ 6-8 ; Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 51-53 ; cl SF 143). 

S. E. Driveb. 

MAMUCHUS (Md/iouxos), 1 Es 9^1 —The same as 
Malluch, Ezr lO'^l The original LXX form was 
probably MdXkovxos; AA would readily be cor- 
rupted into M. 

MAN. — One of the peculiarities of the Hebrew 
language is the disinclination to form adjectives, 
or rather the love of placing substantives in such 
relation as in Western languages would be ex- 
pressed by a subst. and an adjective. Thus 1 K 
20®^ AV and RV * merciful kings,’ Heb. ipn '5^0= 

* kings of mercy.’ See Davidson, Heh, ^Syntax, 
p. 32 ft*. ; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heh. Grammar (Eng. 
ed. by Collins and Cowley, 1898, p. 437 ff.). This 
form of expressing attributive ideas is especially 
common with the words ‘man,’ ‘master,’ 

* owner,’ ”1:3 ‘ .son,’ and their feminines. 

With the first of these words, with which we 
have to do at present, the Eng. VSS deal variously. 
(1) Sometimes they ignore the Heb. idiom entirely : 
1 S 31^^ and 2 S 24^ Heb. ‘ man of might,’ AV and 
RV ‘ valiant man ’ ; 1 K Heb. ‘man of might,’ 
AV ‘valiant man,’ RV ‘worthy man’; 1 S 17^ 
Heb. ‘man of the space between’ AV 

and RV ‘ champion ’ (see Champion) ; 1 K 20^^ 
Heb. ('9“jn ‘ man of my ban,’ AV ‘ man whom 

I ajipointed to utter destruction,’ RV ‘ man whom 

1 had devoted to destruction ’ ; Pr 15^® Heb. ‘ man 
of wrath,’ AV and RV ‘ wrathful man.’ (2) Some- 
times the Heb. idiom is recognized in the margin : 

2 S ® AV ‘ bloody man,’ AVm and RV ‘ man of 
blood ’ (cf. Ps 5® ‘ The Lord will abhor the bloody 
and deceitful man,’ AVm^ ‘ the man of bloods and 
deceit,’ RV ‘the blood-thirsty and deceitful man ’); 

1 K 22® ‘ thou art 'worthy of death,’ AVm and RVm 
‘ thou art a man of death ’ ; Is 40^® ‘ his counseller,’ 
RV ‘his counsellor,’ AVm ‘man of liis counsel’; 

2 S*1S2® ‘ Thou shalt not bear tidings,’ AVm ‘ be a 
man of tidings,’ RV ‘be the bearer of tidings’; 
Ps 140^^ * An evil speaker,’ AVm and RVm ‘a man 
of tongue ’ ; Ex 4^® ‘ I am not eloquent,’ AVm and 
RVm ‘a man of words’; Job IP ‘a man full of 
talk,’ AVm and RVm *a man of lips’; Job 22® 

‘ the mighty man,’ AVm and RVm ‘ the man of 
arm ’ ; Pr 3®^ ‘ oppressor,’ AVm and RV * man of 
violence ’ ; 18®^ ‘ A man that hath friends,’ RV ‘ He 
that maketh many friends,’ RVm ‘ a man of 
friends.’ (3) Sometimes the Heb, idiom is pre- 
served in the Eng. text: Gn 6^ ‘men of reno-wn’; 
Pr 24 ® * a man of knowledge ’ ; so frequently * man 
of Belial ’ (for which see Belial). 

Perhaps the most frequent expression of this 
kind is man of war, which occurs 42 times in AV 
text, and always signifies a soldier or warrior. In 
Ex 15® J" is called ‘ a man of war ’ ; see Montefiore, 
Hihhert Lect. p. 39 f., and art. LOBD OF Hosts. 

The expression man of God (D^^'Vs e^'n), to desig- 
nate one acting nnder Divine authority and influ- 
ence, is used in Jg 13®*® of an angel; in Dt 33^ 
Jos 14® al. of Moses; in 2 Ch 8^^ al, of David; in 
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I S 22^ 9®"^®, 1 K 13^^* al. of prophets, as a title for 
whom it appears to have come into use in the N. 
kingdom in the time of Elijah. See, further, 
Old Prophet. J. Ha.stings. 

MAN.— i. Words. — 1. d"i^. For derivation and 
original meaning see Adam (LXX usually &p6puiTros, 
Vulg. homo). The most frequent use of this word 
as a common noun is for mankind generally (Gn 6®), 
or for any member of the human race (Gn 5®), but 
occasionally it stands for a man in distinction from 
a woman (Gn 2^^). It is used especially when the 
sinfulness, frailty, or mortality of the race is re- 
ferred to (Job 5'^). 2. eJ’k (LXX mostly dpijp^ Vulg. 
vir). Del. compares Assyr. isanu, ‘ strong. ’ A name 
for man in his vigour or valour; for a masculine 
member of the race, thus standing for ‘ husband ’ 
(Gn 3®), and even applied to the male of lower 
animals (Gn 7^). While often refers to the 
race as a whole, points to the individual. By 
a common Heb. idiom it is employed for ‘ any one ’ 
(=Gr. Tis, Fr. on, Ex 21*^), and so gives rise to a 
similar idiom in NT Gr. (1 Co 4^). 3. simply 
man, with perhaps some reference to his mortality 
(mostly poetical, 18 times in Job, 13 times in Ps). 

4, nisa (from ‘to be strong’) ‘a mighty man,’ 
‘a warrior.’ The cognate n^a is used for a man 
as opposed to the weaker one, woman (Dt 22®). 

5. [na] common in Eth., only found in pi. {D'019 
defect, onp), except in compound pr. n. Methmael^ 
Methuselah. The word stands for men as distin- 
guished both from women and from children (Dt 2®^). 

In NT dvdptairo^ and &viip are naed with the dis- 
tinctions of meaning found in classic Greek. 
dpwTTos stands for a human being, whether male or 
female, and is sometimes used with the association 
of weakness or imperfection (1 Co 3^}. The two- 
fold nature of man is expressed by 6 dpdpwTros and 
6 €<r(a dpdpwTTos (2 Co 4^®). ‘’kpdptairot is employed in 
the Heb. idiom as the equivalent of rts, for ‘ any- 
body’ {6.g, Mt 17^^ Mk 12b Lk 13'®). In AV, 
however, ns is sometimes rendered ‘man’ (Mt 8 ®®), 
’Aj't?/) stands for a man as distinguished from a 
woman. It is also used in pi. as a title of honour, 
equivalent to our word ‘ gentlemen ’ (Ac 2'*). In 
A V dpp7}v and dpffTjp, ‘ male,’ are translated ‘ man ’ 
(Ro 127, Rev 12®). 

ii. Origin.— According to both accounts of his 
origin, Gn (P) and Gn 2^ (J), man was made by 
God and through an act of Divine will. P states 
that God ‘ created ’ man ; J indicates that he was 
formed out of previously existing matter (‘the 
dust of the ground ’), hut that he received his life 
immediately from God — J" breathing into him the 
breath of life. The doctrine of the pre-existence 
of souls cannot be discovered in OT, although 1 S 
2®, Job and Ps 139'® have been thought by 
some to imply it. The first of these passages 
refers only to natural birth and death. What- 
ever the second may mean, it would appear from 
Job 10®^* that the author of the poem held the 
genesis of the personality to be contemporary with 
that of the body in the womb. The expression in 
Ps 139'® ‘when I was curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth’ comes nearer to the idea 
of pre-existence; but the context points to the 
embryonic development of the body, and therefore 
it is reasonable to suppose that the phrase is an 
imaginative allusion to that process (see Schultz, 
OT TheoL (Eng. tr.) voL ii p- 250 fi:*.). The doctrine 
of pre-existence appears in Alex. Judaism and is 
met with in Apocr. (Wis 8'®®^*). It is distinctly set 
forth by Philo {de Somn. i. 22). It is not taught in 
NT, although it was held by contemporary rabbis 
(see Lightfoot, ii. p. 569), and the disciples may refer 
to it with regard to the man bom blind (Jn 9®). 

iii. Nature. — In the Bible man is treated as s* 
creature sharing the nature of the world around 
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him. A common Heb. name for mankind is flesh,* 
a term which expresses at once the materiality and 
the frailty of the race. The latter' quality is much 
insist chI on ; coinpai'ed with God, man is but ‘ dust 
and ashes ’ (Gii 2^ 18“^). Nevertheless, in both 

accounts of his creation (F and J), while man is 
associated 'with the universe around Mm,^ he is 
described with separate statements^ that indicate a 
unique nature.' Aecordi'ng to P, man was,- made 
‘in the image of G'od’;(Gn This phrase, 

taken in connexion with P’s doctrine of the spiritual 
existence of God, must refer to mental and moral 
faculties, not to physical form, i.e, to intellect, 
aflections, wall, moral personality (Delitzsch). In 
Fs man is described as ‘made to lack but 

little of God,* a passage in %vhicii, wiiile the high 
endowments of the race are gi'atefully acknow- 
ledged in daring language, it is to be observed 
that the word for God is (softened in LXX to 

ayjiXovs), not and that this is mentioned in the 

third person though the psalm is addressed to J" 
(Schultz, 02^ TktoL vol. ii. p. 254). It has been 
suggested on the ground of Gn 1-"^ that F teaches 
that mankind was originally androgynous, and on 
the ground of Gn 2-^ that J contains the same idea ; 
but this is more ingenious than reasonable. 

iv. Unity of the Eace.— This is implied in the 
accoimts of the Creation, the Deluge, and the tower 
of Babel, and in the genealogies of Genesis.^ It 
has been asserted that Gn 6^' ^ points to two distinct 
species of mankind (Keii) ; but elsewhere in OT the 
expression ‘ the sons of God * {o'n‘^«n invariably 

stands for angels (Job 1^ [see Dav.] 2^ 38’ ; cf. niji 
Ps 29^ 89« ; ‘ a son of gods * Dn 3®®)'. 

So LXX of Gn 6^* ^ Philo on this passage ; also 

Josephus {A nt I, iii. 1 ). Moreover, there is nothing 
to indicate that the phrase ‘ the daughters of men^ 
could refer to the women of one race to the exclu- 
sion of others (Delitzsch, in loc , ). The development 
oi monotheistic ideas tended to deepen the sense 
of the unity of mankind, and so to correct any 
influences in the opposite direction that might 
arise from the exclusiveness of Jews with regard 
to Gentiles and that of Greeks in their view of 
primitive races or even of foreigners generally 
{BdpBapoi), This unity is distinctly affirmed in St. 
Paul’s speech on the Areopagus with an emphasis 
which indicates that it might not be fully acknow- 
ledged by his audience (Ac 17^). It is taken for 
granted m the NT statements of the redemption 
of the world by J esus Christ {e.g, Jn 3^®). While it is 
at the foundation of St. Paurs universaiism, it is 
never contradicted by his Judaizing opponents. 

V. Destiny. — It is the teaching of uT as well as 
NT that God has a great future in store, first for His 
elect, and then through them for the race. This 
: is to be preceded by a * day of the Lord,’ in NT the 
Parmmaj which ushers in the glory through terrible 
judgments. The grounds of hope for the future are 
; all found in the mercy and the faithfulness of God, 
whose own glory is realized in the ultimate well- 
being of His creatures. While the end of the 
physical universe is contemplated, that of the 
race of man is not predictea — ^whatever may be 
’ 'the fate of individuals. On' the contrary, OT 
points to a boundless future of peace, and NT 
to the final establishment of the kingdom of God« 
See Eschatology. On the whole subject see, 
further, under Adam and Cosmogony ; and for 
the Psychology of Man see Psychology. 

W. P, Adeney. ■ 
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rijs dj'O/uks, 6 vlhs ri?s dviaXslas^ 6 dprlxpttrroSj d dirrt- 
6 (h'o/ior).— There are three principal sources 
in the NT whence we derive our knowledge of 
the beliefs of the 1st cent, c^ceming the Anti- 
and Man of Sin, vm 1 and 2 Jn, and 



i. The Pauline account (2 Til 2) is this, that the 
final coming of Christ is to be preceded by (1) the 
fallmg-away (?; dTroarmla), (2) After this, the re 
vealing of the iMan of Sin, who opposetli and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God or 
that is w'orshipped,^ so that he as God sittetli in the 
temple of God, giving himself out that he is God. 

He has power to do miracles which are lying 
miracles. The Lord will come and destroy Mm 
uith the breath of His mouth. There is some- 
thing, described first as a thing (neuter, /car- 

then as a person (niasc., o xarex^^), which 
prevents the appearance of the Man of Sin for the 
time being. St. Paul reminds the Thessalonians 
that he used to tell them these particulars when 
he was with them (In irphs vpds radra eXeyop 

vpuv, V.*’), 

ii. In the Epistles of St. John we have little but 

the name of Antichrist (which occurs nowhere else 
in XT). In 1 Jn 2^® occur these most important 
words: ‘Little children, it is the last hour: and as 
ye have heard that Antichrist shall come, even 
no\v there are many antichrists ; whereby we know 
that it is the last time.’ From this we gather, as 
from 2 Th, that the belief in Antichrist was one 
familiar to the Christians of the time. The name 
occurs again in 2^ 4® (‘ this is that matter of Anti- 
christ * — rh rod whereof ye have heard 

that it should come’), 2Jn’. St. John, then, 
alludes to a popular belief, and spiritualizes it, 
applying it to tendencies already at work. 

iii. In the Apocalypse a far more complex state 
of things is found. It is necessary briefly to sketch 
the characteristics of the various evil powers 
(Beasts) which appear in it. 

(a) First in 11’ we have, suddenly Introduced 
without any previous description, ‘ the Beast that 
cometh up out of the aWss.’ Of him it is only 
said that he slays tht Two "Witnesses, and we 
gather that his seat is at Jerusalem. In connexion 
w'ith him we find mention of a period of 42 months 
or 1260 days (=3^ years), of which more will be said. 

(5) Next in ch. 12 appears the Great Eed Dragon 
in heaven, who is expressly identified with Satan. 

He persecutes the woman clothed with the sun, 

1 and IS cast out of heaven. 

(c) In ch. 13 a Beast with seven heads and ten 
horns, crowned, comes up out of the sea. One of 
: his heads is wounded to death and is revived; Ana 
the Dragon (cf. 12) gives to him his power. 

{d) In 13^^ another Beast comes up out of the 
' earth, which has two horns like a lamb (evidently, 

; therefore, is a rival and counterpart of the Lamb), 
and speaks like a dragon (being in reality Satanic 
and not divine). This being is afterwards (19®® 
etc.) called the False Prophet. His function is to 
^ support the former Beast by lying miracles, and 
; induce mankind to worship him. The former 
Beast is accordingly worshipped as God, and sets a 

I mark upon his adherents ; and his name is indi- 
j cated by the mystic number 666 (or 616). The 
; principal Beast and the False Prophet appear again 
i m chs* 19 and 20, where they maxe a final assault 
on the saints, and are vanquished by Christ. 

{e) Lastly, in ch. 17 another Beast, scarlet, with 
seven heads and ten horns, appears, upon which 
the woman (Babylon) is seated. This Beast is ex- 
plained to the seer ; it is said that it ‘ was, and is 
not, and shall ascend out of the abyss and go into 
perdition,^ Its heads are seven hills, and seem- 
ingly also seven kings (five past, one present, one 
to come), and its horns are ten kings (all future). 

Of this exceedingly complicated series of images 
it would be absurd to attempt to give all the 
solutions which have been suggested. W. Bousset 
in his recent commentary on the Apoc. gives a 
view which commends itself as nearest to the truth 
of anv. It is shortly this The Beast of eh. U i* 
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fete Antichrist of current belief, taken over by the 
author of the Apocalypse together with the other 
traditional image of the Witnesses. The Beast of 
ch. 12 is perhaps an ancient mythical personifica- 
tion of some natural force (see below) identified by 
the Apocalypse with Satan. The Beast of ch. 13 
IS Rome, and its slain head which is revived is 
Nero redivivm. Certain of its characteristics 
are derived from the popular conception of Anti- 
christ. Its number 666 is taken to mean Nero 
Csesar. It derives its power from Satan. The 
False Prophet of ch. 13 is in many respects the 
Antichrist of popular belief, posing as a coimter- 

E art of the Lamb, and able to worlJ wonders. But 
ere it is in a subordinate position to Rome: the 
apocalyptist borrows the figure from the beliefs of | 
his time: by it he probably intends the heathen | 
priesthood, especially in its relation to the w^orship 
of the Cffisars. The Beast of ch. 17 is, as we have 
seen, a complex image. It is partly representative 
of an individnal who was, and is not, etc.— Nero 
redivivus ; partly of a polity — that of Rome. 

iv. With these notices from the Epistles and 
Apocalypse we must couple a few of less certain 
import from the Gospels. ^ (a) In Mt 24^4, Mk 
13®* Lk 21 ® our Lord predicts the coming of false 
Christs and false prophets. In Mt and Mk there 
is also mention of the * abomination of desolation ’ 
in the Holy Place, coupled with an iaiunction that 
when this appears they that are in Judsea are to 
fiee to the mountains. This is the sequel to a 
* great tribulation,’ of which the duration will be 
shortened by God for the sake of the elect. And 
upon this follow portents in heaven, and the 
coming of the Son of Man. This ‘ abomination of 
desolation ’ is very plausibly interpreted by many 
modern critics of the session of Antichrist in the 
temple as God. And some critics suppose that this 
portion of our Lord’s eschatological discourse has 
been influenced or interpolated in accordance with 
current beliefs. See, further, art. Abomination 
OF Desolation, (d) Lastty, in Jn 5^ our Lord 
says, *I am come in my Father’s name, and ye 
receive me not : if another shall come in his own 
name, him ye will receive.’ Many commentators, 
e.ff, Chrys., Cyr., Theod. Mops., explain this 
‘other* to he Antichrist. 

Such are the passages of the NT which throw 
light upon the subject of Antichrist: and we 
gather from them unmistakably that teaching 
concerning Antichrist was orally current at a very 
early time. Did it originate with Christianity ^ or 
is it a pre-Christian Jewish idea ? 

In Jewish apocalyptic literature we find un- 
doubted evidence of this belief. In the Booh of 
Daniel are certain passages which bear on the 
question, (a) In ch. 7 appear four beasts, the 
last of which has a ‘ little horn ’ which makes war 
against the saints. This horn, it is explained to 
the seer, is a king who will war against God and 
the saints for a period expressed as times, a time 
and half a time (3^ years) : upon his fall follows the 
judgment, [p) In ch. 8 out of one of the four 
horns of the he-goat (Greece) comes a little horn 
which waxes great and casts down some of the 
stars of heaven, and magnifies himself even to the 
prince of the host, and takes away the daily sacri- 
fice. In connexion with him is mentioned, but 
obscurely, the abomination that maketh desolate. 
This lasts for 2300 half-days, or 1150 days. In the 
interpretation this horn is said to represent a king 
of fierce countenance understanding dark sentences, 
who stands up against the Prince of princes, and is 
‘broken witnout hand.’ ( 7 ) In ch. 9 the daily 
sacrifice is taken away, and the ‘abomination’ 
takes its place for half a week (3J years). (5) In 
ohs. 11. 12 is a long prophecy of a king of the north 
who will oppress Juasea, take away the daily 


sacrifice, and set up the abomination. that .maketh 
desolate. H,e comes to, a sudden end, and then 
follows the OTeat tribulation, and then a resurrec- , 
tion of the dead. 

It^is agreed that these predictions, while partly 
applicable to a historical person, Antiochiis Epi- 
phanes, do not apply to him in full. Those N\ iio 
regard the book as written during his persecution, 
take the \dew that the seer anticipatt^d the end of 
all things to happen immediate! j upon the fall of 
Antiochus, and that he wrote s’honiy before thoc 
event. It is at least clear that parts of this 
picture, as of so many otliers in the lik. of Itaniel, 
were used by the author of tlie XT uA pocalyi we : 
notably the casting down of the stars from he.'iven 
(Rev 12), and the length assigned to the reign of 
the wicked king (see the 42 months and the 1200 
days of Rev IP* ®). 

In the third Book of the Sibylline Grades {c, B.c. 
170) is a prediction that Beliar will come in tiie 
last days, iK which according to 

Bousset means ‘ of the race of Augustus ’ ; while 
others, comparing the Ascension of Isaiah, inter- 
pret it as ‘from Samaria.’ Note that the final 
adversary is here no other than Satan, apparently 
in the form of man. To this Sib. Orac. ii. , origin- 
ally a Jewish composition but extensively Chris- 
tianized, adds that Elias (alone) will come as a 
witness, and that Beliar will do many signs. 

In 4 Ezra (5^* ®) are traces, though obscured and 
corrupted, of the belief. We read, amon^ a list 
of the signs of the end : * thou shaJt see the kingdom 
that is after the third (f.e. the power of Rome) 
shaken,’ * and also ‘ he shall reign whom they look 
not for who dwell on the earth.’ 

In Apoc, Bar (ch. 40) is a prediction of the de- 
struction of the last leader of the enemies of Israel 
by the Messiah on Mount Sion. 

In Asc, Isa. (ch. 4) are clear predictions of the 
advent of Antichrist, who is identified with Hero 
redivivusy and of his reign for the traditional 
period of 34 years. But this cannot safely be 
regarded as pre-Christian. 

From this evidence, and from an examination of 
a number of patristic documents, Bousset (Der 
Antichrist, 1895) has concluded, and as it seems to 
ns rightly, that there was among the Jews a fully 
developea legend of Antichrist-Lperhaps oral, but 
more probably written — which was accepted and 
amplified by Christians ; and that this legend 
diverges from and contradicts in important points 
the conceptions we find in the Apocalypse. As 
formulated by Christians of the 1st cent, its main 
features are— 

That Antichrist would not appear before the 
fall of Rome ; that he would then appear among 
the Jews, proclaim himself as God, and claim to be 
worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem; that 
Elias would appear and denounce him, and be slain 
by him ; that he would be bom of the tribe of 
Dan : this idea being due to an interpretation of 
Gn 49^^, Dt 33^, Jer 8^®—- a tradition known to the 
apocalyptist, who omits Dan from the list of the 
tribes ; that his reign would last for 34 years ; 
that the believing Jews (or all the Churen) would 
fiee into the wilderness, whither Antichrist would 
pursue them ; that he would then be destroyed by 
the Lord with the breath of His month (a concep- 
tion derived from Is II*). 

It will be seen that there is here a eonsMerable 
disagreement vdth the Apocalypse. In that book 
the principal beast is Rome, and there are two 
witnesses, not one. The first point is very im- 
portant: the Apocalypse is anti-Roman. The 
current belief expressed by St. Paul regarded 

^ *Fo8t tertiam torbatam* to taken as iM equivalent of 
an original Greek /uurk (m. 

The old reading was * poet tertlam tubam.* 
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the Eoiaaii power as a btilwark against Anti- 
christ. . 

Ill later times the mass of connicting traditions 
ahoiit Antichrist led to the idea of a twofold- 
ilntichrist— one for the Jews and one for the world 
at large. This is seen with the greatest - clearness 
in the writings of the 3rd cent, poet Commodian, 
t^speeialiy in his Carmen Apologeticum, where Kero I 
Aalr>>'u'^ appears as the antichrist of the Gentiles 
‘ ' nohis Kero factiis antichristns, ille Jndajis ^ Of 
the nltimate source of this belief it is not possible 
to speak with certainty. 

Gunkel, in a recent work {Schopfmig und Okfros), 
has struck out a line of interpretation which has 
already been fruitful, and promises to be more so 
in tlie future. He regards the conceptions of the 
Apocalyptic beasts as survivals of ancient mytho- 
logical beliefs to which the Apocalyptic writer 
gave new life and meaning The primeval dragon 
of the deep {Tmmat in Babylonian mythology), 
which opposed the Creator in the beginning, and 
was overcome and bound by him, would, it was 
thought, in the last days rear up its head again 
and break out in a final rebellion, to be vanquished 
this time for ever. And it is at least a plausible — 
to the mind of the present writer a more than 
plausible-theory tliat beliefs of this kind belonging 
to the common Semitic stock, and refreshed in the 
recollection of the Jews during the Exile, should 
in their later literature once again appear in the 
guise of * ancient wisdom,* with a new and loftier 
spiritual meaning read into them. 

Antichrist — the Antichrist believed in by the 
Jews — passes through several stages. He is per- 
haps originally a natural force personified, repre- 
senting Chaos as opposed to order, Darkness as 
against light. He is then identified with Satan, 
the great adversary of God in the moral world. 
The Antichrist of the Sibylline Oracles ib, as we 
have seen, Beliar. And, lastly, he is thought 
of as a man in whom Satan's pow^er is concen- 
trated, as the power of God is concentrated in the 
Messiah. 

In the New Testament St. Paul adopts, and St. 
John in^ the Epistles alludes to, a conception of 
Antichrist which had been coloured largely by the 
identitieation {in the Book of Daniel) of Antichrist 
with a historical person (Antiochns Epiphanes). 
In the Apocalypse the traditional Antichrist 
appears for a moment (in ch. 11) ; and thereafter 
his characteristics are divided between the Beast 
of ch. 13, wiio is Rome, headed by Nero redivivm, 
claiming divine worship, and the False Prophet 
who parodies the Lamb and performs the lying 
.wonders. 

The wish to identify the Antichrist of tradition 
with definite contemporary personalities (as Anti- 
ochus and Kero) is very largely responsible for the 
confusion which surrounds the whole subject. 

A word as to later Jewish beliefs. The destruc- 
tion of J erusalem by Rome operated largely upon 
Jewish minds. Whereas to them Rome nad been 
the bulwark against Antichrist, it now took the 
place of Antichrist in Jewish thought ; and accord- 
ingly in such late compositions as the Book of 
Z&'ruhhabel (as well as in the earlier Targums) the 
name of Antichrist is Armillm {=Eomulus== 
Rome). But, in spite of the adverse ri.ew of the 
Apocalypse of John, the Christian Church con- 
tinued to regard Rome as the protector of the 
world against Antichrist, and to pray for its pre- 
servation accordingly* 

The clearest of the utterances of our Lord and of 
St, John point rather to a plurality of antichrists 
wno are to appear in different ages of the Church's 
growth— rather to movements and tendencies of a 
kind hostile to Christianity, than to any one well- 
defined personality. 


Liteeatiteb.— -T he most important soarces pt knowledge on 
the subject of Antichrist are given in full in Bbusset’s excelleni 
monograph, Der AntichriMt^ which has been copiously used in 
the body of this article. Besides those already named, the 
following maybe mentioned here: Hippolytus, de Antichristo 
—sermons attributed to Ephraem Syrus (Latin and Greek); 
VictorinuB Petabionensis on the Apocalypse ; Lactantius (a very 
important authority); the pseudo-Methodius, de principio et 
jure scBculi ; the tract of Adso (printed among Anselm’s works), 
de Antiehristo. Of Apocryphal documents, the following con- 
tain interesting details : the Coptic Apocalypse of Elias (Chris- 
tian, in its present form), recentlj’’ edited hy Steindorff in ‘ Texte 
und Unters.’ (Neue Polge) ; the Syriac Booh of Clement or 
Testament of the Lord^ coupled with a Latin fragment found by 
the present writer at Treves ; the late Greek Apocalypses oj 
Esdras and of John (these four will be found collected in 
Apom^ypha Anecdota, L); the various forms of the Apocalypse 
of Daniel (see Bousset, and Vassiliev’s Anecdota^ Byzantina^ 
and lOostermann’s Analecta zur LXX), An Armenian prophecy 
of St. Nerses, published hy F. 0. Conybeare (Academy^ 189B), 
and an interesting Latin document attributed to St. John in 
Roger Hoveden’s Chronicle {Rolls Series), should he added to 
Bousset’s stock of documents. 

A principal feature in the later Apocalj'ptic literature is the 
description of Antichrist’s personal appearance, which is de- 
scribed as very unpleasing. It is curious to note that several 
traits of this are borrowed in the Greek Acts of St. Christopher 
{Analecta Bollandiana), and attached to that saint before his 
conversion. M. R. JAMES. 

MANIEN (Mava^y, Gr. form of nn^9 Menahem, 
LXX Mavarifx, ‘consoler,* 2 K 15”), one of the 
; ‘ prophets and teachers ’ in the Church of Antioch 
at the time of St. Paul’s departure on his First 
Missionary Journey (Ac 13^),* and <Ti)vrpoipos of 
Herod the tetrarch, i.e, Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great (Lk 3^*^® 9’ etc.). <xlfvrpo(j)os may 
mean either eollaetaneus, ‘foster-brother,’ ‘nursed 
along with’ Herod (Walch, 01s., de Wette, All, 
Words. ; cf. Xen. Mem, ii. 3. 4), or merely con- 
tuhernaliSy ‘brought up in the same household,* 
or ‘ on intimate terms with ’ him (Eras. Luth. 
Calv. Grot. Baumg. Ew. ; cf. 1 Mac 1^®). Walch, 
recalling that the brothers Antipas and Archelaus 
were brought up together (Jos. Ant, xvil. i. 3), 
argues for the closer (without excluding the more 
general) relationship, on account of the tetrarch f 
alone being here mentioned. 

It is highly probable that this Manaen was 
related to an older Manaen referred to by Josephus 
{Ant, XT. X. 5) as a notable Essene who, about 
B.C. 50, met Herod, afterwards the Great, then a 
schoolboy, and saluted him as future king of the 
Jews { Antipater, the father of Herod, was then 
chief minister of the Hasmonaean prince Hyreanus). 
When the anticipation was afterwards realized 
(B.C. 37), Herod sent for this older Manaen, treated 
him as a friend (^e^twerdgeyos), and thenceforth 
honoured the whole Essene sect. A Talmudic 
authority:!: identifies the same Manaen with a 
leading RabM who entered the household service 
of the king. When Antipas was bom, some years 
later, Herod may very naturally have selected, as 
the child's foster-brother and youthful companion, a 
grandson § or grandnephew of the senior Manaen, 
who would thus be honoured in the person of the 
boy,}j As aiivrpo^os (in either sense) the younger 
Manaen would receive a place at the royal table, 
be educated along with Antipas, and probably 
accompany him and Archelaus when the two 
princes were sent to complete their education at 
Rome (Jos. Ant, xvii. i, 3), When Antipas be- 
came tetrarch (he was called ‘king* only hy 

* The arrangement of the conjunctive particles suggests that 
the first three mentioned were prophets, the last two (Manaen 
and Saul) teachers. See Meyer, %n loc, ; of. Xen. Mem, li 3. 10. 

t Antipas is the only Herod whom St. Luke elsewhere (Lk 
8i«19) calls ‘Herod the tetrarch," although Philip (LkSi) and, 
up till A.». 62, Agrippa (Ac 2513) might also have been so called. 
Agrippa, however, was only about seventeen at the time 
Manaen Is demgnated as a teacher ; Antipas would he over 
sixty. 

I t ^oted by J. Lightfoot in Bor. Heb, et Talm, p. 25. 

! I while stricter Essenes eschewed marriage, a section of them 
allowed it. See art, Essenes, vol. L p. 768. 


t| Of. Chimham’s reception into the royal hotuiehold as • 
token of honour to his father Barsslkd S 1087). 
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Rourtesy) on liis father's death, Manaen would 
naturally have some position in the * royal' house- 
hold ; and, assuming that St. Luke and Manaen 
afterwards became acquainted at Antioch, with 
which both were connected,* it would most prob- 
ably be from Manaen that St, Luke derived his 
knowledge of many facts concerning Anti pas, his 
household, and other members of the Herodian 
family (Lk 3^* gs 97.9 1331. 32 238-12^ 12). 

The time, occasion, and instrumentality of 
Manaen's becoming a follower of Christ are un- 
known. He may have been drawn to the Master 
simultaneously with Joanna, the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward (Lk 8^), or with the Herodian 
nobleman Le. courtier) whose son was 

healed by Jesus (Jn 4^6* The ministry of the 
Baptist, t which notably influenced Herod himself 
(Mk 0‘-^®), may have been blessed to one whose 
Essene origin might predispose him towards our 
Lord’s ascetic forerunner. His discipleship need 
not have involved departure from Herod’s court ; 
but the separation must have taken place, if not 
earlier, in A.i>. 39, when the tetrarch, instigated 
by his ambitious wife, left Palestine for Rome, in 
order to obtain royal dignity, but was condemned 
bjr Caligula to perpetual exile (Jos. Ant xviil. 
vii. 2). About the time of Antipas’ removal, or 
soon after, the Gentile Church of Antioch was 
founded by Jewish Christians who had left Judsea 
after Stephen’s martyrdom (Ac ll^^’). From his 
subsequent position as a prominent Christian 
teacher at Antioch, we may assume as highly 
probable that Manaen was one of these founders. 
At all events, he had a leading share (1) in build- 
ing up a mother Church in the third city of the 
empire, (2) in propagating successfully the pure 
Christian faith ana life in a city whose moral cor- 
ruption was proverbial, (3) in establishing the great 
truth, then but dimly discerned even by apostles, 
that the Gentiles were fellow-heirs, on equal terms 
with the Jews, of the divine promise of salvation. 

Literature.— Walch, ‘ de Menahemo,* in Diss . Ac. Ap. ; J. 
Lightfoot, Hor. Eeb. ; Plumptre, ‘Manaen' in Biblical SPudies ; 
Oasseirs Bible Educator^ ii. 29, 82. H* COWAIT, 

MANAHATH (nniD, Maxar'a^(€)£, Manaoth), — 1. 
Mentioned only in 1 Ch 8^ as the place to wdiich 
certain Benjamite clans were carried captive. 
Targ. adds Mn the land of the House of Esau,’ and 
Syr. and Arab. VSS borrow a word from the next 
verse and translate ‘to the plain of Naaman.' 
The town is probably identical with that implied 
in Manahethites (\vh. see), with the Mawxti of the 
Greek text of Jos 15®®, where the LXX preserves a 
list of towns which had been lost from our Heb. 
text ; and if the text in Jg is correct, with the 
Menuhah (wh. see) of Jg 20^® RVm. The site of 
the city is unknown. Bonder {PEF Mem, iii. 
21, 136) suggests Mdlha, 3 miles S.W. of Jeru- 
salem. The text of 1 Ch 8® is probably corrupt. 

2. {‘M,av{v)ax^{6)y Maxavd/i, Ma> 7 iahat{h)), 

— Gn 36®® (P), 1 Ch ‘ son of Shobal, son of Seir, 
the Horite,' Le, eponymous ancestor of a clan of 
Edom, or of the earlier population conquered and 
absorbed by Edom, See, further, art. Mana- 
hethites. W. H. Bennett, 

MANAHATHITBS.-See Manahethites. 

MANAHETHITES stands in AT for (A'A/t- 
fiavW. B Mwmsd, RV Menuhoth) in 1 Ch ‘(These 
yv’ere the sons of Caleb . . . Shobal) And Shobal 
the father of Kiriath-jearim had sons, Haroeh, half 

* Eu8. {EB iii. 4) affirms St, Luke’s Antiochene parental, 
and the numerous references to Antioch in Ac suggest the 
familiarity of the writer with this city. 

t Fj'om Manaen St. Luke may have obtained the information 
about the Baptist not given by the other evangelists (Lk XS7-80 
|M4), , , . , 


of the Menuhoth'; and also for .'(A B 

MaXa^d, RV Manahathites) in I'Ch 2®^' ‘(These 
were the sons of. Caleb . . ..Salma) The sons, of ■ 
Salma; Beth-leliem . . . and half of the. Mana- 
hathites, the Zorites.' ' The Vulgate translates 
‘rest’ {dimidmm requietionum (or -is|| in 'both 
verses. We should read (with .Kittei, SBOT) 

‘ Manahathites ' in both verses. The genealogy is 
to be interpreted as meaning that the city Maaa-*' 
hath, occupied by portions of two sections of the 
Edomite clan Caleb, came to be reckoned to Judah. 
See art. Manahath, W. H. Bennett* 

MAHASSEAS I Es 9 ®^=:Manasseh; 

Ezr 10®®. 

MANASSEH (nfjp).— 4. A king of Judah. He 
was the son of Hezekiah and father of Amon. 
His mother’s name was Hephzi-hah (2 K 21^), 
He probably came to the throne B.o. 086. He is 
said to have been twelve years old on Ms acces- 
sion. The length of his reign is given as fifty-five 
years ; but this should, it soems, be reduced to 
forty-five, in which case he died B. C. 641. Of the 
actual history of this long reign we know very 
little, the attention of the author of the Book of 
I Kings being fixed on the condition of reli^on. 
i The reign was jprobably peaceful and jprosperous, 
j at any rate we have no indication to tfie contrary 
in our oldest source. But in the matter of religion 
it was quite otherwise. During the reign of 
Hezeldan those who attached themselves to the 
higher teaching of the prophets had formed a 
powerful party which had great infiuence over the 
king, who seems to have done something towards 
a religious reformation (2 K 18^). But there was 
always a strong party which resented reform, and 
on Hezekiah’s death it improved its opportunity 
by capturing his successor. All the superstitious 
cults and practices of the time of Ahaz came back, 
and were established with the royal sanction (2 K 
21®). But they did not come back alone. The 
most important feature of M.'s reign is its religious 
syncretism, the blending of foreign worships with 
the popular religion of Israel. Especially signifi- 
cant is the worship of the host of heaven (v,®), 
which shows the influence of Assyria and Babylon. 
The Baal and Asherah cults were probably revivals 
of old Can, worship. Mention is also made of 
dealings with familiar spirits and wizards (v,®). It 
is not unlikely that we should connect with this 
the shedding of innocent blood (v.^®), with which 
the king is also charged. This points to a 
systematic religious persecution. The time was, 
accordingly, one of religious reaction— not of re- 
action only, however, but of syncretism, of gloomy 
superstition and cruel fanaticism. Out of it sprang, 
according to the teaching of the prophets (2 K 
2326.27 24®’^), the destruction of Jems, and the 
Exile, which even the piety of Josiah and the 
Deuteronomio Reformation were unable to avert. 

In Chronicles it is said that, in consequence of 
' his: sin, M. was taken by the Assyrians in fetters 
to Babylon (2 Ch 33^^). There he humbled himself 
before God, and was restored to his kingdom, 
whereupon he cleansed Jems, and the temple of 
idols, and strengthened the fortifications of the 
city The silence of Kings is very strong 

evidence against the story; for if M. had been 
really taken into captivity, repented, and on his 
return sought to undo the evil he had mought, 
the writer in Kings would not have left the im- 
pression of unbroken idolatry and sin, (Contrast 
the case of Ahab, 1 K 21®^''®®). That the Assyrians 
should have taken a prisoner to Babylon is not in 
Itself very suspicious* But the mention of it prob- 
ably 'gives a clue to the origin of the stow. The 
Bab. 'exile was traced by the' prophets to the im ol 
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^I., and the Cliroiiieler feel it a fit thing 

; that the author of this calamity should himseif. 

1 expeiienee a captivity in Babylon. There wa.s this 
I turther reason lor the story. The long and peace- 
1 iiil reign of so wicked a king called for exj>lana- 
; tion. Aiiii this was accounted for by the story 
i of his penilcnce and reformation. It is a char- 
acteristic cxaiiiple of the Chronicler’s method of 
re writhig h isiory . See, further, Driver in Hogarth’s 
Author" and ArchesoL pp. 114r~U6, where the 
arelKcoIogical data bearing on the question are 
fully discussed, and the conclusion is reached that 
while the inscrij)tions do not decide the question, 
they fail to neutralize the suspicions attaching to 
the Clu'onicler’s narrative. 

2 . Manasseh in Jg is a correction for Moses, 
since it seemed derogatory to the reputation of the 
latter that iiis grandson sliouid have been the first 
priest at the sanctuary of Dan. The con*ection was 
made by inserting the letter 3 above the line, thus 
changing the word into Manasseh (cf , IMoore, ad loc , ). 
3. 4. Two contemporaries of Ezra who had married 
foreign wives (Ezr ^]. 5. See next articie- 
I ■ : ■ A. S. Peake. 

MANASSEH (nf — according to the etymology 
' given in Gn 4Pb ‘ making to forget,* from * to 
forget*; LXX usually Maraa-a-i}), the elder son of the 
patriarch Joseph by his Egyptian wife, Asenath, 
and also the name of the tribe reputed to be 
descended from him. Of Manasseh as the son of 
Joseph, nothing more is stated than what is 
recorded in Gn 48, where Jacob (1) blesses his two 
I grandsons, giving Ephraim, against their father’s 
' desire, the first jdace (vv,^”^’ JE), and (2) adopts 
them, placing each on the same level with his own 
sons {yvA''^ P). Both tiiese transactions have mani- 
festly a ti'ihal significance ; they are traditional 
explanations of the relations existing subsequently 
i;efcwe»sn tlie two tribes Manasseh and Ephraim 
ilnmiselves, and between these two and the other 
tribes. In Gn 50^ it is also stated that the children 
of jMachxr, the son of Manasseh, were ‘ born upon 
Joseph’s knees,’ i<3. he suiwived their birth, and 
was able to recognize them as his desceBdants 
(cf. 30*; Odyss. xix. 401 ; Stade, ZA W, 1886, 146 f,). 

Manasseh as a tribe is, however, more important 
than Manasseh as an individual, i. History of 
the tribe. All that the oldest tradition of the 
Exodus (JE) says about the tribe is, that after 
Moses had allotted inheritances on the E. of 
Jorckn to Keuben and Gad (Nu 32), particular 
families of Manasseh took possession of districts 
in the same neighbourhood, — the children of 
Maehir, the (eldest) son of Manasseh, occupying 
Gilead gener^ly, Jair, ‘son’ (i.e. descendant) of 
Manasseh, occupying the district in it called after- 
wards Havvotk-jaie (which see), and Nobah 
occupying ^fenatb, with its ‘ daughters,’ or de- 
pendent villages, VY.®**^*^.* The oldest parts of 
the Hex, thus recognize only two trans-Jordanio 
tribes as receiving their territories from Moses ; f 
dififerent Manassite clans conquer territories N. 
of these for themselves. Whether these state- 
ments, exactly as they stand, are historical, is 
doubtful : it is remarkable that In Jg 10*"® the 
* tent- villages of Jair ’ ’ are represented as deriving 
their name from Jair, a Gileadite, who was one of 
the Judges ; hence it is very probable that the eon-' 
quest of, Jair is ante-datea & Nu 32 ; and in fact, 

* must be a later addiMon ; not only is it out of place 
after v.ss, but * their tent-villages* (Dn‘'nTin) in which can 
refer only to the * Amorites* of v.S9, shows that once v.u must 
have immediately followed The intention of the addition 

s is evidently to legitimize the conquest of MacMr, by repre- 
seniang it as sanctioned by Moses, 
t V.©, in which, /or time in the chapter, the *fealf- 

trihe of Manasseh* is mentioned, seems plainly to be a later 
addition, made for the purpose of harmonising the passage 
tilh Ihe ipepreseutaMim m: M imd K 
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if v.**^ (see note * above) be disregarded, we have in 
yy 39. 41. 43 (Diiim.) « a good historical account ql 
the gradual advance of Manassites into. the terri- 
tory E. of Jordan, though not under, but after 
Moses.’ By the Deut. writers, a large part of the 
territory hi of Jordan, viz. ‘the rest of Gilead 
{Le, the half of Gilead N. of the Jabbok*), and all 
Bashan, even all the region of Argob ’ (Dt 3^*t), is 
said to have been given specifically by Moses to 
‘the half -tribe of Manasseh’ (cf. Dt 29*, Jos 12* 
13*- [LXX, Dillm.] 18^ 22?;^ for Bashan, also, 
as belonging to Manasseh, Dt 4^*, Jos 20* 21®v^'^). 
The same half of the tribe is in Jos 1^* 4^* (D^) also 
represented as crossing over Jordan, together with 
Beuben and Gad, to assist the other tribes in the 
conquest of Canaan :§ Jos 22^"* describes the 
blessing wdth which Joshua sent them away to 
their homes, when they had discharged this task. 
According to Jos 22*"^^ (probably from a special 
source, allied to P), the half- tribe took part with 
Reuben and Gad in building the altar by Jordan, 
which so nearly led to a rupture between the E. 
and W. parts of Israel. 

All these statements relate to the part of the 
tribe settled E. of the Jordan. There was, how- 
ever, another part settled W. of the Jordan ; and 
J’s description of the territory belonging to this, 
and of the manner in which it enlarged the lot 
originally assigned to it, is preserved (imperfectly) 
in Jos 2 . 8. 9a/3. iob -18 (taken in connexion with 
16^"®* 9-10), In j»s account of the conquest, the two 
divisions of the tribe, Ephraim and Slanasseh, are 
treated as one (16^ 17^^ 18®, Jg 1 ®** where note 
the expression ‘ House of Joseph ’) ; they receive 
accordmgly a single ‘lot’ (16^; cf. 17^^), the 
borders of which are defined in 16^"® : the N. 
border — which would be the N. border of Man- 
asseh— is now missing. Jos 171^-2 describes how 
the hlanassite clans were distributed ; Macliir had 
Gilead and Bashan ; the other clans (Abi’ezer, 
JJeleb:, Asriel, Shechem, Hepher, and Shemida') 
were settled (it is implied) in W. Palestine. Vv.®* 
9a;3.iob-iSj] nre fragments of J’s account of the cities 
of W. ilanasseh : all, however, that these frag- 
ments state is that Tappuah, on its S. border, 
belonged to Ephraim, and that on the N. the 
towns of Beth-shean, Ibleam, Dor, En-dor,ir 
Taanacb, and Megiddo, though actually in the 
territories of Issachar and Asher, belonged in fact 
to Manasseh, but that the Canaanites maintained 
their ground in them with verbal dif- 

ferences, = Jg 127-28), xhe historical significance of 
this statement is that on the N. Manasseh was 
confined to the mountains and ‘ cut off from the 
fertile plain of Esdraelon and the tribes which 
struggled for a foothold beyond it in Galilee by a 
chain of fortified cities guarding the passes,’ — Beth- 
shean being in the Jordan Valley on the east, 
Ibleam, Taanach, and Megiddo in the centre, where 
the central highlands slope down into the plain, 
and Dor on the seacoast, about 15 miles S. of 
Carmel. There follows ( w. the curious narrative 
describing how the children of Joseph {i.e. Ephraim 
and Manasseh together), finding the hill-countiy 
insufficient for them, and being unable to make 
their way into the plain on the N. on account of 
the Canaanites, with their ‘chariots of iron,’ com- 

*Cf. J0SI22.I6I3SI : the other, southern ‘half,* belonged to 

Gad<Dt3i2j. 

f Yv.l4. is are repetitions (in substance) of Ku 82^- 40, and 
are, indeOd, most probably a later insertion in the original text 
of Dt (see Dillm.). 

t So also in P, Jos 1329 143. 

g In Nu 82 the command to do this is laid upon Reuben and 
Gad ; hut nothing is said about its being laid upon the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. 

I On vv.B- 6 see Dillmann. 

^ Thte clause relating to En-dor is, however, omitted in LlOt 
and in Jg 1^7; and its originality is questioned by IMilm., 
Budde, Ml, u. S, p. 18 ; Moore, Judges, p. 4&, 
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plain to J oslina ; and are advised by him in reply, 
if they are^the great people that they claim to be, 
to go np into the mountains and cut down the 
forest there — i.e., apparently, augment their avail- 
able territory by clearing the large thickly wooded 
areas which it still contained (Stade, Gesch. i. 163 ; 
Dillm.) — and apply themselves more vigor- 

ously to expel the Canaanites. Fragmentary, 
and in parts obscure, as these notices of JE are, 
they nevertheless show clearly how imperfectly, 
for long after the Israelites first entered into 
Canaan, the W. half of Manasseh — in this re- 
spect, indeed, not differing from many of the 
other tribes (Jg 1)-— obtained possession of its 
territory. 

The passage is undoubtedly obscure ; and Budde {ZAW^ 1887, 


p. 123 ft', ss El. u. S. 1890, pp. 83 ft., 87), questioning this explanation 
of the ‘ forest,’ and developing further the opinion already ex- 
pressed by pre'iious scholars (e.g. Ewald, Hist, it 281, 299 f., 
807, 321, 322 ;* Wellh., Hist 445 ; Stade, Gesch, 1 149), that the 
E. half of Manasseh was really, at least in part (Ewald), a colony 
thrown out by ttie W. branch of the tribe, after its settlement 
in Canaan, conjectured that Jos 17^4-18 referred originally to 
this undertaking, and that v.is read originally * but the hill- 
country of Qilem shall be thine,* urging in support of this 
view that the children of Joseph could not have complained 
that they had only ‘ one lot,* if besides their W. territory they 
had already received from Moses a territory E. of Jordan ; and 
afterwards (.Z’d. W,1888, p. 148, Ri, u, S. pp. 38f., 60, 87) adopted 
the suggestion of Valeton that Nu 8239- 41. 42 once followed Jos 
1714-18, and described how the permission then given by Joshua 
was acted upon. The conjecture is an attractive one, but too 
bold, esp. in .the transposition assumed for Nu 8299. 41. 42, to 
be accepted with any confidence : had this, moreover, been 
the original sense of the passage, some allusion to crossing 
the Jordan (‘get thee over^ rather than ‘ get thee ttp* in v.l^ 
for instance) might have been expected (cf. also mGHIj p, 
677 n,). Nevertheless, whether Budde’s view of these pas- 
sages be accepted or not, Jg 614 (see the last paragraph of this 
art.) undoubtedly lends probability to the opinion that the 
Manassites on the E. of Jordan were really immigrants from 
the West. 

Of the later history of the tribe little specific is 
known. It played no prominent or distinctive 
part in the history of the nation. From the wild 
and exposed character of the district which the E. 
half of the tribe occupied, it may be inferred that 
its members were a brave and hardy race, able to 
maintain their own in the face of opposition (cf. 
Jos 17^, Machir a *man of war,’ and 1 Ch 
the narrative of a successful enterprise in which 
the E. Manassites took common part with Keuben 
and Gad against the Hagrites and other neigh- 
bouring tribes). Gideon in W, Manasseh (Jg 6^®, 
cf. V.®®), and (probably) Jephthah in E. Manasseh 
(Jg IF, cf. v.^), were brave and distinguished 
members of the tribe. The strong Ismelitish feel- 
ing which characterized ‘Gilead’ (including E. 
Manasseh), and the keen sense of common interests 
which bound it closely together with its brethren 
W. of Jordan, are well brought out by G. A. Smith 
{HGEL 57Sff.). ‘The story of Jephthah throbs 
with the sense of common interest between Gilead 
and Ephraim.’ Jabesh-gilead, romantically con- 
nected with the history of Saul (1 S 11. 31), was 
in all probability in E. Manasseh (about 20 m. S. 
of the Sea of Galilee). The tribe is specified by 
name in the Blessing of Moses, though characterized 
as less numerous than Ephraim (Dt 33^*^, the ‘ ten 
thousands of Ephraim,’ and the ‘ thousands of Man- 
asseh ’). Different districts of Manasseh (both E. and 
W. ) are mentioned in 1 K as supplying provision 

for Solomon’s court during three months of the 
year. One city of refuge, Golan, was in E. Manasseh 
{Dt 4^ al.). The tribe suffered severely during 
the Syrian wars (Am 1®, 2 K 10®® ; cf. SP IP), It 
is implied in 2 K 15®^, and stated expressly m 1 Ch 
6®®, that the E. Manassites were included among 
the trans-Jordanic Israelites transported by Tiglath- 
pileser to different places in the Assyrian empire. 
The statements in F respecting the numbers of the 

♦ Jg 324 is, however, an uncertain parage to rely upon in 
fupport of this opinion ; see Moore, ioc. 


tribe at the time of the Exodus (32,200 at the first 
census Nu P®, and 52,700. at the second census Nu 
26®'0 j and (Nu 2-^1 its po-sition in the camp (W* of 
the tabernacle, between Ephraim and Benjamin), 
and on the march (behind the tabernacle), have no 
historical value; the numbers of the Manassito 
warriors who, accord.ing to 1 Ch 12^^* attended 
at the time of David’s coronation at Hebron, are 
equally ■un.liistorical. For other scattered notices 
of the tribe, see Is Ps i Ch 9® (in 

the post-exi!.ie community) 26®‘^ 2 Ch 15® 

gOnio.misgp, 

ii. The borders of the territory occupied by either 

the W. or the E. half of Manasseh cannot be fixed 
with precision. Of the^W, half, the N. boundary 
seems to have been approximately the imperfeetly 
defined line, vrhere the hills slope down into the 
plain of Esdraelon, touching Asher and Issachar 
(Jos 17^®^) ; on the W . the border was the sea i on 
the S. it began (on the W.) with the Wftdy Kanah, 
perhaps (hut see Kanah) a w&dy running up from 
the W. in the direction of Shechem, at about 32'’ 
SMO' N., then, crossing this wfidy to the S., it 
passed along by Tappuah (unknowm) and Mich- 
methath ‘in front of E. of) Shechem’ to Asher, 
according to the 0mm. (222. 93), a village 15 
miles N.E. of Shechem, on the road to Beth-skean, 
thence (to judge from 16®* it turned back sharply 
to the S. and passed down by Taanach-shiloh (7 
miles S.E. of Shechem) and Naarah (in the Jordan 
Valley, 5 miles N. of Jericho), as far as Jericho 
itself ; the E. border was the Jordan. The E. half 
of the tribe possessed, starting from the border city 
Mahanaim (f5. vv,®®*®®, site uncertain; but near 
the Jordan, and probably not far N. of the Jabbok 
Gn 32®, cf. VY.^®* ‘ half-Gilead’ (Jos 13®^), i.e. the 

half N, of the Jabhok (see above) and all Bashan 
— the wliole comprising the well-w*ooded and (e.spe- 
cially in its N. part) remarkably fertile tract of 
country stretching out northwards nearly to 
Hermon (the kingdom of Og, Jos 12^^- ® ; ef. 1 Ch 
5 ®®}. 

iii. 27^a clans and subdivisions of Manasseh , — 
In the enumeration of these there is much diversity ; 
the different schemes will be apprehended nio.st 
clearly if iiresented in tabular form. 

1. In J, then, we have the following genealogy 
(Jos 17'*^“^)- 

Manasseh 


1 


Machir Ablezer Asiriel Shedbem* l^epher Shemida 

Gilead 

(with the art., 
the country), 

2. But in F the genealogy is as follows (Nu 

2688-84j_ 

Manasseh 

Machir 

(hence the Machirites) 

Gilead 

(hence the Gileadites) 

'tezer* il^^elek Asiiei Shechem* Shemida* ^epher 
(the (the (the (the (the (the 

Tezer- 9elek» Asriel- Shechem- Shemida’ - ^©Ph'fer- 
ites) ites) ites) ites) ites) itea) 


I^IopLehad 


Mails 


iah Hdah Voglah Mlloah 

• nTjr'Jt: in Jos m Jg6S4 8®, caHed AM*ezer (nrp’afit); so Jg 
eii. 24 gS2 the Abi^ezrUe, 

b The same five daughters of ?elophd!?ad are also mentioned, 
wiffi the same pedigree, In Nu 27t (of, 8^- d'o»173'(aII P). 

■'* Pointed not (like the name of the place) SS|^. 
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3. We have also {1 Ch 


Manasseh.™ Arainitess concnbine 


ilii acah^Machir'"* 


Feresli Slieresh 


Ham^Molecbeth 


Ishiiod Abi'ey-er Malilah 


,Ulam Ee'kem 


?eloplie|iad is also mentioned as the ^second* son 
of some one, whose name does not appear, and 
Id is said that he had daughters : the sons 
of Sliemida* are also enumerated, viz. Ahian, 
Shechem, Li]j:hi, and Anfam ; but the text is evi- 
dently either corrupt or defective j and what place 
^elophehad and Shemida' held in the genealogy is 
not clear, though Berth, and Kuenen think that 
Zelophebad is meant to be the second son of Man- 
asseh. 

4. There is, lastly (i Ch 


i I 11! 

Er Onan Shelah Pere? Zera^ 


ft daughter = J^eLron 


■ ■ Jair ■ 

(* who had 23 cities in 
the land of Gilead’). 

It is impossible to harmonize these conflicting 
schemes : it is manifest that they are different 
attempts to correlate and account for the principal 
clans of Manasseh, or for the names of districts 
colonized by it.t Gilead is ‘son ’ of Macliir, simply 
because the country was occupied by Machirite 
clans. Abi’ezer is mentioned in Jg 
as the family, or clan, to which Gideon belonged : 
the other names, Asriel, etc., do not occur ex- 

cept in the passages cited. The only point on which 
the schemes all aOTee is in rej)resenting Machir as 
‘ son’ of Manasseh, and as ‘father’ of Gilead. In 
other respects the conspicuous difference is that, 
according to J, Machir is the elclest son of Man- 
asseh, and the other clans, Abfezer etc., are co* ' 
ordinated with Mm as his brethren ; whereas in F : 
Machir is Manasseh’s only son, and the six clans, 
Abfezer, etc., are represented as being his descend* 
arUSf and in fact descended from him through his 
son * Gilead/ Thus, as regards Machir, three ■ 
stages seem to be discernible in the manner in 
which he was viewed. (1) In Jg 5^^ he represents 
the West half of Manasseh. (2) In J (Jos 17^^®, 
Nu 32®®) he is the ancestor of the principal part of 
the East half of Manasseh, his brother dans being 
located, it is implied, on the W. of Jordan. (3) 
In P (Nil 26^®®^*) he is the ancestor, through his 
son ‘Gilead,’ of aZl the Manassites, Eastern and 
Western alike. 

Accordingly, Jos (‘ even for,* etc.), restricting what is said 
in v.a of aU the Machirites to half of them, is (Kuem, Dillm.) a 
correction of made for the purpose of harmonizing it with 

the representation of P (aocoiding to which, aa was 

Manasseh's only son, the B. half of the tribe oodd form only a 
part of his descendants), 

* A&rkl in seems to be a <x»rnipt anticipation of the 
following words, (Berth., Kittel, Oettli, at). 

t Jgtelophehad and his daughters, who play such an important 
part m the law of Hebrew Inheritance, are, no doubt, historical 
personages ; but among their ancestors there appears, in P, the ' 
, name ot a cotiiitry (of. % j 


It is hardly possible to interpret with confidence 
the historical significance of these variations ; but 
it is possible that the variation between Jg and 
1 may point to the fact that between the age of 
Deborah and that of J Gilead had been conquered 
by immigrants from the tribe of Manasseh settled 
on the W. of Jordan ; and that the representation 
of P may imply that (vol. ii. p. 129*^), ‘holding 
Gilead to have been first conquered, as represented 
in the Hex., he regarded the W. Manassites as 
offshoots of the E. Manassites/ In 3 the state- 
ment that Manasseh’s concubine was an Aramitess 
may be an indication that there was an admixture 
of Aramfean blood in the tribe, es|)eciaily in its 
Eastern half; Ma'acah, Machir’s ‘wife’ (i Ch 
also suggests some connexion with the Aram, 
tribe of Ma'acah, in the same neighbourhood 
(Dt 3^^ Jos 13^®, 2 S 10® a^.). In 4 the connexion 
with a clan of Judah, assumed for Jair, is remark- 
able. 

Literature.— 'See, in addition to the authorities quoted (esp. 
Dillm. on Nu 3239-42, and Jos 16-17), Kuenen’s essay on the 
tribe of Manasseh, in 1877, p. 478 ff. ; and cf. art. Gene- 
ALOoy in vol. ii. p. 129 1 S. B. DEIVEE, 

MINISSES B, *7js A).— 1. 1 Es 9®®= 

Manasseh, No. 4. 2. Judith’s husband, Jth 8®. 
3* An unknown person mentioned in the dying 
words of Tobit as one who ‘ gave alms and escaped 
the snare of death’ set for him by Aman (To 14^®, 
AY and KV, following LXX B MoLvaoraijs), The 
text of K, r$ iroi^trat fie (sic) iXeTjjxocrtvTjv 
ic.r.X., where the subject understood is Achia- 
charus^ maintains the parallelism with the preced- 
ing clause, from which it repeats also the name 
instead of ’Ayxdv of A, or ^Mifi of B (cf. IP®, 
where B reads NatrjSas, }f5 NajSdS, as the name of the 
I ungrateful nephew of Achiacharus). Cosquin ia 
Em. BihUgue, Jan. 1899, p. 52f., argues strenu 
I ously in favour of the reading of in To 14^^ 

I holding that Mayacrtr^s is due simply to a scriba*. 

I error. See, further, Nasbas, Tobit. 4.= Man- 
asseh king of Judah in title of apocr. book. See 
following article. J. A, Selbie. 

MANISSES (PRAYER OF).— In place of the 
remote threats against Manasseh in 2 K 21^^-^® we 
have in 2 Ch 33^^"^® an account of his just punish- 
ment for his sins by captivity, his repentance and 
restoration; and in vv.^®* the statement that 
other details of his life and his prayer were re- 
corded in the Acts of the Kings of Israel, and in the 
History of Hozai {or the Seers). Does the Greek 
Prayer of Manasses of our Apocrypha go back to 
this Prayer in the lost sources (or source) of Ch as 
its Hebrew original ; or is it a free Greek com- 
position suggested by Ch? Budde, after Ewald, 
argues for the former view (EAW, 1892, p. 39 f.), 
and Ball (in Speakei^s Com.) thinks it probable. 
Fritzsche {Exeg. Handb. zud. Apok. i. 157) favoured 
the latter view, on the ground that the Greek is 
not a translation (so Schiirer). 

The Prayer stands among the Canticles appended 
to the Psalter in some MSS of LXX. Swete (iii. 
802 ff., cf. ii. pp. ix, xi) prints A with variants of 
T {Fsalterium Turicense). It is never found in 
LXX of 2 Ch, and is often missing in Greek Psalters 
wMch include the Canticles. It is found in the 
Apost. Const, ii. 22. Nestle {Septuaginta Studien, 
iii. 1899) argues that the text of our* MSS A and T 
comes from the Apod. Const, or from its original, 
the Didctscalm^ and that the Prayer is not, as 
hitherto supposed, cited in these works from a MS 
of LXX. It appears in the Const, in connexion with 
the entire story of Manasseh as ‘ written in 4 K 

* So Ewald, Wellh., Stade, and Budde, as cited above; Moore, 
JttdgeSf pp. 150 f., 2741 ; Kittel, GcacA. il 69 [Eng. tr. ii. 76 f.l I 
see also art, Havvoth-Jair. 
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and 2 Ch.’ * We read that Manasseh was bound 
with iron in prison, that bread made of bran and 
water mixed with vinegar were given him in 
scant measure, and that in such straits he humbled 
himself before God and prayed. After the Prayer 
the narrative proceeds : * And the Lord heard his 
voice and had compassion upon him. And there 
came a flame of fire about him, and all the irons 
wFich were about him were melted ; and the Lord 
healed Manasseh from his affliction,’ etc. Julius 
Africanus knew that ‘while M. was saying a 
hymn his bonds burst asunder, iron though they 
were, and he escaped’ (John Damasc. ParalL ii. 
15). He may therefore have read the Prayer in 
this setting. t If it was written in this connexion, 
its author showed more liturgical sense than his- 
torical imagination ; for tlie allusions to Man- 
asseh’s situation are hardly more explicit than 
might be found, for example, in Ps 107®"^®. 

Jewish traditions show no knowledge of our 
Prayer, though they add details to the story of 
Ch. Manasseh was put into an iron mule, be- 
neath which a fire was kindled. He prayed to the 
idols which he had served, and at last to the God 
of his fathers. ‘ Lord of the universe, wilt thou 
allow the man who has served idolatry and put an 
idol in the court of the temple to repent ? ’ God 
answered, ‘If I do not receive his repentance 
that will shut the door to all penitents’ (Jerus. 
Sanhed, x. 2. See also Midr, rab. Dt 2 and Midr. 
rab. Eu 2 ^^ ; cf. Midr. rah. Lv 30). The story of 
Manasseh’s conversion was rather a problem than 
a comfort to the Eabbis, and the Mishna {Sanhed. 
X. 2) decides that he was restored only to his king- 
' dom, not to his part in the world to come (but cf. 
Gemara). So in Apoc. Bar 6^, where the tradition 
is already known that ‘ he was cast into the brazen 
horse, and the horse was heated’; though ‘his 
prayer was heard,’ yet the fire from which God 
then delivered him was only a sign of the fire with 
which the same God would afterwards torment 
him. 

Does our Prayer itself contain any evidence 
which indicates a Hebrew or a Greek original, 
an early or a late date ? 

The petitioner calls on the Lord almighty, 
heavenly (cf. 3 Mac 6“®}, * the God of our ^fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of their righteous 
seed,’ who created heaven and earth and bound 
and sealed the ocean (cf. Job 38®'^^ etc.), whose 
glory ail things fear, and whose anger is toward 
sinners (vv.i‘®) ; who is yet a God of compassion 
and repents of evils (=Ji 2^®^ Jon 4®^). [In his 
goodness he has appointed to sinners repentance 
unto salvation (Swete {AT) omits)]. But ‘the 
God of the righteous has not appointed repent- 
ance to the righteous, to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, who have not sinned,’ but ‘to me the 
sinner ’ (vv.®’®). He confesses his sins, for which he 
is bowed down by many an iron band (cf. Ps 107^®), 
especially his setting up abominations and multi- 
plying oiiences. With humble confession he prays 
for forgiveness and salvation from death, since 
God is ‘ the God of the penitent,’ and can show all 
His goodness only toward the unworthy (vv,®"^). 

This is a fine penitential prayer, deserving its 
ancient place in the Christian Psalter, casting a 
favourame light on the age and community that 
produced it. That it is Jewish there can be no 
doubt [hut see Swete in B&^ository Times, xi. (1899) 
p. 38 f . ]. But the Greek nowhere requires a H ebrew 
original, tbougii it cannot be said to exclude its 
possibility. The belief that through repentance 

* The passage is made up about as follows ; 2 K 202U.21I6, 
2 Ch 3311, adoltioB, 3312. pr. Man, add., add., 831 ** IJ- 
22. There follows a Midrashic form of the storj of Amon*s 

later references in Fabricius, Biblioth. grm.y ed. llarles, 
iL 732f. 


a sinner can gain forgiveness is contained as 
clearly in the story of Manasseh in Ciiron. as in 
the Prayer, and does not point to a time ‘ not long 
before the Christian era’ (Westcott in Smith’s ■ 
DB). It has, indeed,, deep roots in tL*e OT. 
There the hope for forgiveness and grace some- 
times rests on the forgiving nature of God as 
Ex 34®* ^ proclaims it,* sometimes more directly on 
the merit of the fathers, or God’s promises to 
the.m.t The efficacy for sinners of the merit of 
the righteous was. early disputed (Go Jer 

Ezk but the tendency of rabbinical Judaism 

^vas to put chief stress upon it (cf. Mt 3 *^; Weber, 
Die Lekren d. Talmud, § 63 ; xiss. Mos. 3 ® 4 “'® 
while Hellenistic Judaism was less national and 
more ethical in character. 

This suggests a test by which our Prayer may 
be judged. ■ It is a mistake to find in it an appeal 
to the merit of the patriarchs. Tiiey are simply 
the righteous, toward wliom and towmrd theiV 
righteous seed, God is only just. The sinner 
cannot appeal to them, but only to that quality 
of the Divine nature, compassion, which has no 
application to the righteous. It is only as a 
repentant sinner, not as a Jew, that the petitioner 
appeals to God. The only distinction recognized 
is that between the righteous and sinners, but 
God is believed to be ‘ the God of the penitent ’ as 
well as ‘ the God of the righteous.’ It was 
Hellenistic Judaism that regarded the patriarchs 
chiefly as examples of righteousness (4 Mac 2“* 

36 ff. 1 ^ 80-22 . pjiiloj j^hra. etc,; see also contrast 
between Sir 44-49 and Wis 10-19). The Book of 
Wisdom bases forgiveness only on the nature of 
God (11®®-! 2^* ; and a book In which rab- 

binical and Hellenistic elements are united ex- 
presses just the thought of our Prayer, ‘ because 
of us sinners thou art called merciful,’ etc. (2 Es 
8-®’®®). These considerations favour the view that 
our book is not a translation of the old Hebrew 
prayer in the source of Chron,, but a Helienistie 
composition. The date cannot be determined, but 
the eschatology of the expressions, * Do not con- 
demn me in the lowest parts of the earth ’ ; ‘ I will 
praise thee always in the days of my life,’ seems 
early rather than late. 

The Prayer was not revised by Jerome, and is 
not in the Vulgate canon. Aceordinp to Nestle, it 
may he said to owe its rank as a semi-biblical book 
to Luther, since before him it appears in no list of 
canonical or apocryphal books. It is not found in 
many editions of the LXX. Details in regard to 
texts and editions are given by Nestle. Cf. Atoc- 
KYPHA. 

Literature. ---•iFea:«.---FritJ5SChe, Xdb . Apocr, FT , and Swete, 
OT in Greek. See also Nestle, Septuaginta Stydien, iii, 1899. 

CmmnerUark 8 ,-^Frit 2 sch& (1851), 0. J. Ball {Speaker's Com. 
1888). See also ¥. Eyssel’s translation of the Prayer (with 
critical and exegetical notes) in Kautzsch’s Apocryphen u. 
Pseudepigraphen d. AT, 1899. P, G. POETSE. 

MANDRAKE dildd‘‘tm, fmpBpayopwv, 

pmbpwyopai, The Heb. word (in Gn 

30^^% Oa 7^®) means ‘ love-plants. ’ The ancient YSS 
agree in translating the word ‘mandrake.’ Numbers 
of other plants have been suggested, as bramble- 
berries, Zizyphus Lotus, L., the ddr of the Arabs, 
the banana, the My, the citron, and the fig. But 
none of these renderings is supported by satis- 
factory evidence. The mandrake, Mafmragofu 
offieinarum, L,, is a plant of the order Saianmece, 
called by the Arabs luffdh, or el^giim (f.s. 

‘ genie’s eggs ’). The parsley-shaped root is often 

* «.#. Hos Jer 187-10, Ezk 18, SP0*», I» 8iW4, 

Jon #-10, Pi 82. 61. 86 (»• W} 108<8) 180, 1468, 211 181 

m 

After Ex 0 .g. Ex 8211 -m, m 1 K 8«-» 18», 8 OIi - 
201*0, Fs ms, Neh 9, Lk ®. m. The two appeale are united 
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feranclied, Tlie natives mould, tMs root into a rude 
feseniblance to the hninaB figure, by pinchliig a 
constriction a little below the top, so as to make a 
kind of head and neck, and twisting off the upper 
branches except' two, which they leave as arms, 
and the lower, except two, %vhich they leave as 
legs. This , root gives off at tlie surface of the 
g'rbiind a rosette of ovate-oblong to ovate, wrinkled, 
crisp, siiiiiate-dentate to entire leaves,' 6 to 16 in, 
"long, somewhat resembling tliose of the tobacco- 
' plant. There spring from the neck a number of 
one-'flowered:' nodding peduncles, bearing whitish- 
green iiowers, nearly 2 in. broad, which produce 
globular, siiccuient, orange to red berries, resem- 
bling small tomatoes, which ripen in late spxing. 
The ancients used the mandrake as a love philtre 
((In They believed that he Avho ^ in- 

cautiously touched a root of it would certainly 
die. Josephus {BJ VIl. vi. 3) gives the following 
directions for pulling it up. * A furrow must be 
dug around the root until its lower part is exposed, 
then a dog is tied to it, after which the person 
tying the dog must get away. The dog then 
endeavours to follow him, and so easily pulls up 
the root, but dies suddenly instead of his master. 
After this the root can be handled without fear.’ 
The ancients also believed that this root gave a 
demoniacal shriek as it was pulled up. The 
* smell ’ of the mandrakes (Ca 7^®) is the heavy 
narcotic odour of the Solanaceous plants. The 
allusion to it in this connexion doubtless refers to 
its specific virtues. G. E. Post. 

MANEH.—See Weights and Measuees. 

MANES OHv’qst AY Eanes, due to a misprint 
^E.dv7}s for in the Aldine ed.), 1 Es Q^b—One 
of those who agreed to put away their ‘ strange ’ 
wives. RVm identifies the name with Harim in 
Exr 10“^ ; more probably, perhaps, it takes the place 
of the two names Maaseiah, Elijah. 

MANGEE.-— -The NT tr. of 4>dT}/7j in three places 
out of the four where the word occurs (Lk S"^*^*^* 
and in ItYm of the fourth (Lk 13^®, where ‘ stall ’ is 
in the text). The chief OT Eng. equivalent is * crib,’ 
Heb. *ebik (fattening- place), LXX ahvays <pdrvifi 
(Job 39^ Pr 14^, Is 1®) ; while is also the 

LXX rendering (once in each case) of "'urimh 
(* collecting-place ’ or ‘collected herd’), AV and 
RT ‘stall,’ 2 Ch 32^®; of repheth (not occurring 
except at Hab 3^*^, but probably = Arabic raff at, 
‘hera’ or ‘stall’), AV and RY ‘stall’; and, 
possibly, of MM (‘ food AV and BY ‘ fodder,’ 
Job 6^, if the Hob. be not represented rather by 
the otherwise superfluous It seems clear 

(from such a parallelism as in 2 Ch 32^ ^stalls for 
all manner of beasts and folds (lit. treasure-houses) 
for ilocks,’ and likewise from such companionship 
as in Pr 14^ ‘ where no oxen are, the crib is clean% 
that, like the Latin prmepe and our crib, 4>drp^ 
in the LXX signified not only, as in classical 
Greek, a manger, but also, metonymkally, the 
stall contaming the manger; an extension due 
immediately, perhaps, to some of its Heb. originals. 

This ambiguity in the meaning of g^dry^r} would 
be of small moment but that it affects the story of 
the Nativity, Bid the mother of our Lord lay hex 
babe in a manger or in a stall ? And is the very 
early tradition that the birth took place -In a cave 
inconsistent with the OT narrative ? These ques^ 
tions cannot be decisively answered either -{as has 
been shown) from the word itself, or from the con* 
text, or from our lcnow!ed||e of the customs of the 
. time. There ia an ambiguity about mrdXvfm, ‘ the 
inn ’ (AY and RY), as well as about ^tdrrm This 
was not an tan in the modem sense of the term, 
obr apparently even such an approximation to it’ 


as the more regulariy organized rrapSox^loy of Lk 
with its iraFoox^iJs, host or managing ittendant, 

\ who provided necessaries and was paid for them. 
All that we can be sure of as to mrdXvjiia is that it 
was a resting-place where animals were relieved of 
their packs {mraXt>w, ‘I let down’), and rrhere 
travellers ungirded their garments. But Lk 22^^, 
Mk 14^^ (cf. Swete), bring the word before us in 
another sense— that of a guest-room (‘ My KardXv/xaf 
said Jesus, according to Mk), one of the rooms com- 
monly and hospitably lent, perhaps, for the occa- 
sion, to parties of strangers visiting Jerusalem for 
the passover. For this the ‘master of the house’ 
seems to have substituted, in the ease of J esus and 
His disciples, the more private and fully furnished 
dvdyaiop, upper chamber (Lk 22^^^), When, there- 
fore, it is said (Lk 2*^), ‘[She] laid [the babe] in a 
4>drp'q, because there was no room for them in 
the KardXvfxa/ our ignorance of the exact mean- 
ing of xardXu/ia deprives us of its guidance to the 
exact meaning of the alternative (pdrun ; while the 
absence (according to the best documents) of the 
article with 4>drvn leaves us at liberty to believe 
that the (pdrvTj was not connected with the sard- 
Xv/ia. At first sight the antithesis seems to 
require that the (pdrpn should be a kind of room, 
corresponding to the superior KaT&Kvim, though of 
course the sentence may be elliptical and the 
manger may be picked out as the special feature 
in the corresponding room not itself mentioned. 

But, if the Kard\v/m was anything like the 
modern khan, it was a rest-house like those exist- 
ing in the East, outside touns, as unfurnished 
places of gratuitous lodgment during the night 
for strangers, and containing (as to the ruder sort) 
two contiguous portions not very distinctly divided 
— the one for the travellers, and the other for their 
animals; and (as to the better sort) a central 
(usually roofless) court, with cells for travellers 
opening ont upon it, and, beyond these, just 
within the outside wall, stalled places for the 
beasts of burden. If this be so, then Joseph and 
Mary, finding the travellers’ portion full, probably 
abode in one of these stalled places, and the babe 
was laid either in the stall or in the manger be- 
longing to the stall. Or, as Tristram suggests 
{Land of Israel, p. 73), they took refuge in some 
poor cottage close by, similar to one wherein he 
iiimself had seen a community of shelter for man 
and ]}east, the dwelling portion (to which, for one 
reason or another, Joseph and Mary were not 
invited) being an upper platform ascended by a few 
steps ; and the lower portion being half granary 
half stable, and contaming a long earthen trough 
whieh seiwed for a manger. Tristram’s sugges- 
tion has this additional element of probability, 
that, if the rest-house was full, the stalled places 
attached to it were like^ to be full also. 

The tradition that Jesus was born in a cave 
near Bethlehem is at least as early as the first 
decade of the 2nd cent., and is found in Justin 
{Trypho, 78), in the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 
(c. 2, p. 181, Tisch.), in Origen (c. Cels, i. 51), — 
who says that the cave and the manger were 
shown in his day, — in Epiphanius {Ecbt, li. 9) and 
in Eusebius ( Vita Constant, iii. 43, Dem, Ev, vii. 2). 
The cave as the place of birth is mentioned also in 
fhe Frotemngel of James {e. 18), hut in e. 22 the 
swaddling and the ‘ crib for oxen ’ are referred to 
the time of the massacre of the Innocents, ar d the 
crib (the Babe’s hiding-place) is not connected in 
any 'way with the cave, while neither here nor in 
the Gospel of the Infancy is the cave connected 
with an ‘inn.’ Eus. and Epiphan. (see Nestle, 
Vitm Frophetarum, p, 8) both affirm that the cave 
story appears in Luke, while Anastasias of Sinai 
(Vice dux, c. 1, p. 6) assigns it to ‘unwritten 
tradition. Besch {Texte, x. 3) sees in the ma 
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niniity of the cave tradition a sign that it belongs 
to the original source of the Infancy history, and 
from, the varieties^ of phraseology ,in the Greek 
narratives he conjectures that this source was 
Hebrew. It has been suspected (with what .proba- 
bility it is impossible to say) that the cave story 
grew out of the prophecy. Is 33^® (* He shall dwell 
in a lofty cave,’ LXX), just as the prophecy in 
regard to Shiloh, Gn led to the later addition 
in (‘a colt tied to a vine'). See Justin, 

Apol. i. 32. Thomson, Land and the Book (vol. on 
Central Palestine and Phmnieiai p. 35) says that 
many inns or, khans have caverns below them, 
where cattle are sheltered, and where, built along 
the walls, are stone mangers which, ‘cleaned out 
and wiiite washed as they often are in summer 
when not required for the animals, would make 
suitable cribs in which to lay little babies.’ He 
does not, however, say that he ever saw any little 
babies in them except his own. Over such a 
grotto, near Bethlehem, called the Grotto of the 
Nativity, now stands the Church of St. Mary ; and 
the grotto contains a manger ; hut (adds Thomson) 
‘ the real manger was transported to Home.’ 

LiTERATUiiB. — Petri Horrei, Miscell, critic, Ubri dtto, ii. pp, 
241-416 (utrum de spelunca an de stabulo), Leovardia, 1768 ; 
Schlexisner, Lexic. Vet Test ; Plummer on Lk 27 (Inter- 
nat Comm.) ; Meyer-Weisa, ibid. ; Farrar’s Life of <7hrist, p. 
12 (illust. ed.) ; Keim, Jems of Nazara (Eng. tr.), ii. 80 ; Eders- 
heim, Life and Times of Jesus^ i 185, ii. 483 ; Texte und 
Untersuohungen (Gebtiardt and Harnack), x, 6, pp. 124 ff,; and 
Thomson’s Land and the Book j and Tristram’s Laria qf Israel, as 
above quoted. J, MaSSIE. 


MINI {Maui), 1 Es 93 o=:Bani, Ezr as he is 
jailed in 1 Es 5 ^^ {Bay el). 

MANIFEST.-— The verb to * manifest’ is used 
actively, passively, and reflexively. The active 
use is seen in Ec 3^® (the only occurrence of the 
word in OT), ‘ I said in mine heart concerning the 
estate of the sons of men, that God might manifest 
them, and that they might see that they them- 
selves are beasts’ E.v ‘that God may prove 
them’) ; and Jn 17® ‘ 1 have manifested thy name 
unto the men which thou gavest me out of the 
world ’ [i^av^punra ; RV ‘ I manifested’). In Jn 2^^ 
AV has ‘manifest forth’ (‘manifested forth his 
glory’) for the same verb, RY ‘manifested.’ It is 
a favourite verb with St. John, occurring 9 times 
in the Gosiiel and 9 times in the First Epistle, 
wiiieh are nearlj^ half its occurrences in NT. The 
AY usually renders it ‘ manifest ’ or ‘ make mani- 
fest,’ but also ‘ appear ’ (Mk 16^^* 2 Co 5^^ 

Col 3^ He 92«, 1 P oM Jn 32^ Eev 3'®), ‘shew’ 
(Jn 7^ 2P}, and ‘manifestly declare’ (2 Go 3®). 
RY everywhere has either ‘manifest’ or ‘make 
manifest.’ The reflexive use of the verb ‘ to mani- 
fest’ is found in Jn the passive is more 

common. The past ptcp, is twice ‘manifest’ in- 
stead of ‘ manifested,’ viz. 1 Ti 3^® ‘ God was 
manifest in the flesh ’ {debs ep orapKl ; BY, 

reading bs for 6ebs, ‘ He who ^vas manifested in the 
flesh ’) ; and i F ‘ who verily %vas foreordained 
before the foundation of the world, but was mani- 
fest in these last times for you’ {ipapspwdivros^ RY 
‘was manifested’). The meaning is not exactly 
the same as now, if indeed we use the verb ‘to 
manifest’ af all. It is to uncover, lay bare, 
reveal. Cf. Cromwell (in Prolegomena to Tindale’s 
Pent, by Mombert, p. xlii), ‘ The Kinge highnes 
therfor bathe eommaunded me to advurtyse you 
that is piesure ys, that ye should desiste and feve 
any ferther to persuade or atfcempte the sayde 
Tyndalle to cum into this reaime ; aliedging, that 
he perceyving the malycyous, perverse, uncharyt- 
ahle, and indurate mynde of the sayd Tyndall, ys 
in man[er3 with o^vt hope of reconsylyacyon m 
hym, and is veray joyous to have ius reaime 


destytnte of such a person, then, that .he s!ioii.!d 
retoiiriie into the same, there to inanyfest liia 
errours and sedycjoiis opynyons,’ An earlier 
meaning — ‘detect,’ ’’‘disclose’— is .seen in Riiem. 
NT, Mfc 8 « beyond the sea lie .maiiifesteth 

the devil’s malice agaynst man in a,n heard' of 
swine.’ 

I The adj. ‘manifest’ sigii.ifies ‘open to s,ighfe, un- 

1 cove,red’ (not ‘evident to reason,’ as now). Tima,, 
; Y^is ,12^’^ ‘ thou liiakest their boldness maa,ifesfc’ (rd 

Bpaaos i^ekiYx.'^is ; RY ‘,putte.st their boldness, to con- 
fusion ’) ; lie#^ ‘ Neither is there any 'creature that 
is not manifest in liis sight’ ; ,9® ‘ the .way 

into the holiest of aU was not yet made nia.ni.fesfc ’ 
(/X7)7rw ve<papepQia-daL ) ; ,1 Jn 3^*^ ‘ In tliis the children 
of God are manifest, and the children of the devil’ 
{iparepd iari tcl riKPa). Cf. S.haks. I Menry VP 
1, iii. 33, ‘ Stand back, thou ma.aifest conspirator.’ 

The .adv. manifestly means openlp, visiblif:. 

2 Es 1# ‘In the. bush I d.id manifestly reveal 

myself unto Moses’ {revelans reveiatus sum};" 
2 Mac 3^. ‘ manifestly they acknowledged, the 
power of God’ {(pavepm}. , .Cf. Dt.27® Tind, .‘ And 
thou shalt write uppon the stones all the wordes of 
this lawe, manyfestly and well ’ J and Ehem. NT, 
Lk' 8 ‘ He preacheth to the lewes in parables . 

because of their reprobation ; but. to the JDisciples 
manifestly, because he wil not for the lewes 
incredulity have Ms cumming frustrate.’ 

..Manifestation oceurs^ but rarely, Wis F ‘the 
sound of his words shall come unto the Lord 
.for' the' manifestation of Ms wicked deeds’ (elt 
Skeyxop ; AYm * for the reproving,’ EY * to bring 
to conviction ’) ; Bo 8^® ‘ For the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creature ’waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God ’ (rr;v dvomXvfiy^ EY ‘ the re- 
vealing ’) ; I Co 12*^ ‘ the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal ’ {h ^tapipoxns), 
and 2 Co 42 ‘ by manifestation of the truth ’ (rf 
<paP€p(hcret ‘ by the manifestation ’). So Lk I®® 
Rhem., ‘ And the childe grew, and was strength- 
ened in spirit, and %va8 in the deserts until the day 
of his manifestation to Israel.’ J. HASTINGS. 

MANIFOLD is properly ‘of maiiy kinds,’ ‘vari- 
ous,’ as Howell, Letters^ iv. 47, ‘The Calamities 
and Confusions which the late \Yars did bring 
upon us %vere many and manifold.’ And so it Is 
used sometimes in AV : YHs ‘ in her is an 
understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold’ 
{TToXvpep^s, Yulg. multiplex); IP 1® ‘Ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations’ {ip toa- 
kIXois ir€ipaix[Loh ) ; * 4^® ‘ as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God ’ {7romi\r}s xdptros) ; Eph 3^® 
‘the manifold wisdom of God’ woXvrrokiXot 
(ro<pta, the only occurrence of this word in NT. 
See Abbott, in loc.). But elsewhere the wmrd 
means no more than ‘ many,’ Neh 9^®- ^ ‘ manifold 
mercies ’ LXX ttoXXoI) ; Am SP ‘ manifold 
transgressions ’ LXX voWoi) ; Ps 10#^ ‘ How 
manifold are thy works’ LIOC 

XMt} ; Yulg. qtiam magnificata) ; Sir ‘ from 
the manifold afflictions which I had’ {iK Tksibpcoy 
dXl‘^€(ap). 

In Lk ISP ‘manifold’ is an adv., * There is no man 
that hath left house . . . who shall not receive 
manifold more’ {rroX\a7rXa<rioya, Yulg. muUo plurm; 
Wyc. ‘ many mo thingis ’ ; Tind. ‘ moche moore,* 
and all VSS till the Bishops ‘manifold more\ 
The adv. ‘‘manifoldly’ is used in' lihem. NT, 

* Til© adj. attached to these temptatfoos, says ’Muioad 
(Pop. Com. on MT, iv. 168), is used in the classic»-to describe 
the mmiy-colmred leopaid or peacock, the colour-chanpug 
Proteus, the richly-wrought robe or carpet, the changefm 
months, the Intricate oracles. 'What a picture does this 
epithet ‘ manifold,* which Is applied by St. Peter also to the 
grace of God ( 4 ^), by St James again to temptation (F), and 
elsewhere tjo such things m the 4iwr$ dimmm healed' by 
Christ <Mt 4®*), present of the awaber, the diversity, md Iwi 
ohangefulness of these trials 1 
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Alt ‘‘The chief e of the lewes accuse him 

to Pilate {liis betrayer, and the Indge, and the 
fudge’s Wife, testifying in the meane time mani- 
fodly (sic) liis iniiocencie)/ , J. HASTINGS. 

Minus, AT .Manlius {Mdwo? A and T, Syr. ; 
al., 3fandHm Tiilg.).— According to 2 Mac 
l|S-}-3a Qiiintiis .Memmins and Titus Manius were 
two Roman legates (7rpea-/30rat} in the East, who 
sent a letter to the Jews after the first campaign 
of .Lysias (B.C. 16S), confirming . the concessions 
made by the Syrian chancellor. But there are- 
, many rcksoiis against accepting as genuine either 
this . letter or the three others contained in the 
'same chapter. From 1 Mac it appears that 
'■the first ■ expedition of Lysias took place in B.c. 
165, before the re-dedication of the temple and the 
death of Antioehus Epi,phanes. No mention, is 
■■there .made of negotiations between the Jews and 
Lysias, who is siinply stated to have returned to 
Antioch to collect new forces. The supposed con- 
cessions seem to rest upon a confusion of this 
expedition with a second, which^ took place about 
three years later, , The names given to the Roman 
commissioners raise further difficulties. Polybius 
records the names of several Roman legati in Asia 
about this period, but neither Q. Memmius nor T. 
Manius is to be found among them. Possibly 
one of the persons intended was Manius Sergius, 
who, with C. Siilpicius, was sent to Syria shortly 
before the death of Antioehus Epiphanes (Polyb. 
XXXI. ix. 6, cf. xii. 9, xxiii. 9). It is, moreover, a 
suspicious circumstance that the date of the sup- 
posed Roman letter should be exactly the same as 
that of the letter of Eupator (15th of Xanthicus, 
v,3®), and that the year should be given according 
to the Seieucid era. Finally, we learn from 1 Mac 8 
that Judas Maccabffiius first entered into com- 
munication with the Romans after the landing of 
Demetrius (B.c. 162) and the death of Nicanor. 
It is, no doubt, possible that some foundation of 
fact underlies the correspondence contained in 
2 Mac 11, but in their present form and present 
connexion none of the letters can be regarded as 
historical. (Cf. Rawlinson and Zockler, ad loc,). 

H. A. White. 

MANKIND.— In Lv 18=2 * mankind’ means 

men as opposed to women, the male sex. Cf. 
Shaks. Timom of Athens ^ IV, iii, 491 — 

‘I love thee, 

Because thou art a woman, and disclaim’st 
Flinty mankind/ 

MANLY, MANLINESS.—* Manly ’ occurs once as 
an adj. (2 Mac 7=" ‘ with a manly stomach,’ dpir^n 
KT *with manly passion’), and once as an 
adv. (2 Mac « Twenty young men . , . assaulted 
the wall manly,’ dppeviaSSis, RT ‘with masculine 
force’). “Manliness’ is used in 1 Mac 4®, 2 Mac 
8^ 14^® of the valour of soldiers in battle. 

MANNA {]pmA7ii LXX^dwa ; Tulg. man^ manhu^ 
Aeubstancewhichfell alongwith the dew, 
or was rained around the Hebrews* camp during' 
their 40 years’ wilderness life. It was in fiakes or 
small round gmins, like hoarfrost, white, in appear- 
ance like coriander seed or bdellium, and 'in taste 
was like thin fiour-eakes with honey, or like fresh 
oil (Ex 10^^* % Nu IF* ®). It was gathered every 
morning except on Sabbath, and a double portion 
on Friday morning. If kept overnight it became 
corrupt, and bred worms, except on the Sabbath 
day. Tlie supply continued until they came to a 
land inhabited, to the border of Canaan, Ex 16®® 
(F); or until they reached Gilgal, in the plain of 
Jericho, and ate the old corn of the land, Jos 5 ’^ 
(JE). During this time it was the chief part of 
their diet, but not their only food (Lv 9^ 10^2 


24®, 'Nu 7^®* Dt 2®, Jos 1^^). It is said to owe its 
name to the question mn |d man hu, ‘ what * is it ? ’ 
v.^® (E), asked by the people when it fell. For 
Egyptian affinities of the word, see Brugsch, 
HWB vi, 606 ; Ebers, Gosen, 236. As a perpetual 
memorial of tMs provision, Aaron was told to place 
a zinzeneth (pot or basket) full of it before the 
Testimony (Ex 16^®), which was in the ark (25^®). 
This vessel w^as of gold, He 9^ but was not itself 
in the ark as there stated (see I K 8®). The manna 
is mentioned also in Neh 9^®, and in Ps 782*^, where 
it is called the “corn of heaven’ and the “bread of 
the mighty.’ 

Our Lord speaks of the manna as typical of 
Himself, the true bread from heaven, conferring 
immortality on those who spiritually become par- 
takers of His grace, Jn 6®^* St. Paul calls it 
“ spiritual meat,’ and seems to regard it and the 
stream from the smitten rock as a type of the 
Eucharist (1 Co 10®^'). The ‘ hidden manna’ is one 
of the rewards of ‘Mm that overcometh,’ Rev 2^’^. 

A sweet, semifluid substance called mann or 
mann es-samd (“heavenly manna’) exndes in drops 
from the tdrfh tree [Tamarix mannifera^ Ehr.), 
the of the Hebrews, when it is punctured by 
an insect, Gossyparia mannipara (Hardwicke, 
Asiat, Eesearchi xiv. 182, also Ehrenberg, but 
doubted by Ritter). This is collected in the desert 
by Arabs, and sold to pilgrims. A second kind, 
the terengahina of Ibn Sina, is yielded by a thorny 
leguminous shrub, Alhagi Camelorum, Fisch., and 
other allied species in Arabia and neighbouring 
countries. A third sort, the Sirachosta of the 
Arabians, is yielded by Cotoneaster nummularia in 
Herat (Haussknecht). Niebuhr describes a kind 
found on oaks, called *afs or halldt, at Mardln in 
Digarbekr. This oak -honey is mentioned by 
Hesiod, Op. et J)L v. 230 f., and Ovid, Met. i. 112. 
For stories of manna found on the ground in open 
places, not dropping from plants, see Athenseus, 
Dejpnos. xi. 102, and Welisted, Arabia^ ii. 409. 

The manna of commerce (not now in the Phar- 
macopoeia) is a sickly-smelling, sweet, laxative 
exudation from the fiow^ering ash Fraxinus Ornus, 
L., and F. rotundifolia, and mostly comes from 
Calabria. None of these could he the manna of 
Exodus, wffiich w^as a miraculous substance. These 
only flow in small quantities, and all the tamarisks 
in the desert could not have yielded the daily pro- 
vision of more than 300 tons. They only flow at 
special seasons— May to August (Burckhardt), or 
August and Septeml)er (Breydenbach, Beissbtich, 
L 193). They are physiologically insufficient as 
food, can keep indefinitely, and could not be cooked 
as the manna was. The Sabbatic intermission and 
final cessation likewise show that it -was not a 
natural substance; besides, while it could be 
ground in mills, beaten in mortars, seethed in pots, 
or baked by artificial heat into cakes, yet, if not 
gathered, it volatilised in the heat of the sun. 

Litbratcre. — ^T he old authors are quoted and summarized in 
Fabri, Mistoria Jfanme, in, Fabri and Eeiske's Opvsc. iled, 
1776, p. 83, and Reinke, Beitmge sur BrUaning d. Alt. 
Test. V, 805. See also Rosenmuller, AUerthums^nde, iv. 816, 
and Ourmaim’s account given by Oedmann, Vermischte Samrn- 
lun^m <ms der FaturMmdet vi. 7 ; cf. also Welisted, Burck- 
hardt, Ehrenberg (who figures the tarfd\ and Forskdl, 

A. Macalisteb. 

MANNER* — ^The word ‘manner,’ to be traced 
back to Lat. manus^ the hand, may be said to 
be originally the way of handling or managing 

* Properly * who'?, as is pointed out by Dillm.-Eyssel, Ex-Lv^ 
p, 189, and Hommel, AHT'SU^. The argument of the latter, 

« r 

that nrnn (Arab. h% proves that the early Hebrews spofc® 

a pure Arabian dialect, is dealt with in Expos. Tvrms^ is. p- 478, 
by Ed, Konig, who doubts whether man Jm was originaU> 
meM.t to be a question. It might be an imitation of an Egyp 
word mannu <so Bbeis, Dureh Go#en zum Sin(ti\ 236 f.). 
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a thing. Its uses in AV are sometimes obsolete, 
more often archaic and misleading. 

1. Method of action, way, as Mt 6® ' After this 
manner therefore pray ye’ (oCJrws); Lk 6-^ ' In the 
like manner did their fathers unto the prophets’ 
{Kwrk ravra, edd. /card rd aurd) ; He ' in divers 
manners ’ {Tro’Xvrpdirm). 

2. Habitual method of action, custom, as Ru 4“^ 

'This was the mannei* in former time in Israel 
concerning redeeming ’ {EV ' custom ’) ; Am 8^^ 
'They that swear by the sin of Samaria, and say, 
Tiiy god, O Dan, liveth; and, The manner of 
Beer-sheba liveth’ RV ‘the way of 

Beersheba,’ EVm ‘the mariner’) j * 2 Mac 4^® ‘ Such 
was the height of Greek fashions, and increase of 
heathenish manners’ {7rp6<r^a<n$ aXXo<pv\tcryod, EV 
‘an advance of an alien religion’) ; 6® 'Whoso 
would not conform themselves to the manners of 
the Gentiles should he put to death’ {yera^dlveiv 
iirl rh 'WKkriviKi ; EV ‘ go over to the Greek rites ’). 

3. Sometimes it is custom in its origin, the 
regulation, or ordinance that afterwards becomes 
fixed as habit. Thus is often tr. ‘manner,’ 
when RV prefers ‘ordinance’ in Lv 5^® 7^ 9^®, 
Nu 9^^ I5I6. 24 296. 18. 21. 24. 27. 30. 33. 37^ J Qh 2 Cll 

4- ®, Neh 8^®; ‘order’ in 2 Ch 30^®; ‘judgement’ 

in Ezk and leaves the rest unchanged 

(Gn 40^3, Ex 2P, Lv 24^^, Jos Jg 18^, 1 S 

1025, 1 K 2 K F 1726&i5.27.^.40^ jej. 3018)^ 

See also 2 S 7^® ‘ And is this the manner of man, 
0 Lord God ? ’ min, AVm ‘ the law of man,’ 
EV ‘ and this too after the manner of men,’ EVm 
'and is this the law of man?’)t ; Est 2^^ ‘ accord- 
ing to the manner of the women’ (oT^n mi> BV 
‘according to the law for the women’); Ac 22® 
‘ Taught according to the perfect manner of the 
law of the fathers ’ {/cam dspi^emv rov warpipov 
vbfiQv, EV ‘according to the strict manner of the 
law,’ lit. ‘the strictness of the law’; it is the 
only occurrence of dKpL^eLa in NT). Cf . Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 15^^ ‘ All the multitude shall offer a eaife 
for a burntofferynge to be a swete savoure unto 
the Lorde, and the meatofierynge and the drynk- 
offerynge there to, accordynge to the maner’ ; 
and of 19^® ‘And this shalbe unto the childern 
of Israel and unto the straunger that dwelleth 
amonge them, a maner for ever. 

4. P&rsonal behaviour, conduct, as Sir 31^"^ ‘Leave 
off first for manner’s sake ’ iraiMas ) ; 2 Mac 

5- 2 * He left governors . . . at Jerusalem, Philip 
... for manners more harbarous,^ than lie that 
set him there’ {rbv 8^ rpbirov, EV ‘in character’); 
Ac 13^® ‘And about the time of forty years suffered 
he their manners in the wilderness’ (AVm ‘Gr. 

* This passage is obscure. The Heb. word is the usual one 
for a way or path, and so Driver takes it here, quoting from 
G. A. Smith and Doughty as to the Arabic custom of swearing 
by the way to a place. This is apparently the tr. of Vulg, 
Vivit Deus tuns Ban et vivit via Bersabee, and of Wyc. ‘the 
w’aye of Bersabe Ijweth,* and of Douay. Goverdale and the 
Bishops follow the LXX.(xMf 0 ’ $t6s <rav, thus Gov. 

‘ as truly as thy God lyveth at Bersaha.*' The AV tr. is from 
the Genl version, which has the marg, * That is, the commune 
nmner of worshiping and the service or religion there used* 
Thus the meaning of AV is ‘manner of -worship,* ‘cirlt/ and 
that meaning W. B. Smith favours, though doubtfully 182), 

‘In Am there is mention of an oath by the way (ritual?) of 
Beersheba.’ See Beersheba. The Heb. word derek is fre- 
quently tr^ ‘manner’ in AV, in the sense of custom, once in 
Amos (410 ‘ I have sent among you the pestilence after the 
manner of Egypt *)- 

t Kirkpatrick (Expos, iii. [18863 S58f.) explains the AV 
text, ‘Thou dost condescend to spmk familiarly with me, as 
man speaks to man.’ It is the rendering of Ges. and othera. 
But there is no other passage in -wMch t&rdh has the meaning 
of ‘manner.’ The literal tr. is given in AVm, and is found in 
Wyc. and Gov. The Gen. and Bish. have ‘Doeth this apper- 
teine to man?* Driver says that as the text stands the best 
explanation is that of Hengst. and Keil, ‘to evince such regard 
lor me is in accordance with the law prescribed by God to 
regulate men’s dealings with one another; displayed by 0od 
it argues unwonted condescension and affection,’ But he con- 
siders the text probably corrupt (Ufotes on Bam, p. 218), and 
H P. Smith counts it certainly corrupt (Intern. Com, on Sam. 
P.802X 


irpoTrocpopiq^ep, perhaps ' for &pQfporp6p7jffep [bore Oi' 
fed them^ as a 7iurse bearetk or feedeth h&r child, 
Dt 1®^’; EViu iiiaiiy ' ancient authorities read 
ha^^e he them as a 7iurkng father in- the wiMermss, 
see Dt 1®^ ’) * ; 26'^ ‘ My manner of life from iriy 
youth . , . know all the Jews ’ ; 2 Ti 3'"^ 

‘ But thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner 
of life’ {ayicyb) -RV ‘ conduct’). la, this sense BV 
uses ‘ manner of life ’ as the tr. of &p&<TT^o<ph in 
most of its occurrences for AV ‘ eoaversation ’ m 
the like. Cf. Jg 13^-' Cov. ‘What :sha! be the 
maner and worke of the childe ? ’ 

5. There are two passages in which the meaning 

is more clearly ethical conduct, morals, 2 Es, 9® 
‘ Now the manners of them which are' created in 
this world that is made are corrupted’ (corrupti 
sunt mores eorum) ; I Co 15®® ‘ Evil eommiinica- 
tions -corrupt good manners ’ xpifixd’ [xpwrd]). 

Cf. Knox, Hist. 318, 'And wonder not, .Madame, 
that I call Eome an Harlot ; for that Church is 
altogether polluted with all kinde of Spiritual 
Fornication, as well in Doctrine, as in manners * ; 
and Calderwood, Hist. 107, ‘Their [the Mders’J 
office is as well severally, as conjunctly, to watch 
diligently over the flock committed to their charge, 
both publickly and privately, that no corruption 
of Eefigion or manners enter therein.’ 

6. A thing which is done in a certain way is of 
a certain kind, and the commonest meaning of 
‘manner’ in AV is sort or kind, as Gn 25®® ‘Two 
manner of people shall be separated from thy 
bowels’ ; Ex 22® ‘For all manner of trespass . , . 
or for any manner of lost thing . . . he shaE pay 
double unto his neighbour’ ; Jg 8^® ‘What manner 
of men were they whom ye slew at Tabor?’ Bn 
623 * manner of hurt was found upon him ’ ; Sir 
3718 ‘Four manner of things appear; good and 
evil, life and death * ; 2 Go 7® ‘ ye were made sorry 
after a godly manner’ (EV ‘ after a godly sort’) ; 

1 P 1^^ ‘Searching what, or what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify * ; 

2 P 3^^ ‘what manner of persons ought ye to be’ ; 
1 Jn 3^ ‘what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us.’ So Berners* Froissart, xviiL, 

‘ The king gave licence to all manner of people, every 
man to dra’w homeward to their own countries’; 
Tindale, Pent. (Prologe to Lv) * The popettes and 
XX maner of tryfles -which mothers permitte unto 
their yonge children be not aH in vayne ’ 5 Elyot, 
Governour, ii. 383, 'Experience whereof commeth 
wysedome is in two maner of wise,’ In all these 
examples ‘manner’ is sing., being used as the 
words * kind ’ and ‘ sort ’ are used still. Cf. Shaks. 
Lear, n. ii. 96, ‘ These kind of knaves.’ For there 
is a doubt in the mind whether the word is a subst. 
or an adj. Hence the connecting word ‘of’ was 
frequently omitted, as in Tindale’s tr. of Gn 2^, 
‘ And after that the Lorde God had make of the 
erth all maner beastes of the felde and all maner 
foules of the ayre, he brought them unto Adam to 
see what he wold call them ’ ; and of Lk 4®® ‘ And 
feare came on them ail, and they spake amonge 
them selves sayinge: what manner a things 'is 
this ’ ; and on 1 Jn 4^® he mjB, ‘John speaketa not 
generally of all manner fear, but of that only 

■* The TB is b 6 St stfeested {itBCWDBXi!IP, oa 

against AG^E lor irpsf^Spnm). to the original -passago Dt 
there is also uncertainty of reading. The deojsion betiweea 
the two readings, though they yield such diltereat meanings, 
must be mainly due to the view taken of the oontext. Bake 
and Beadall take opposite sides— the former thinking fliiat the 
apostle is dwelling, not on the pcrvm'Sitp of Ismel, but on the 
care and affection of Ckd for them, so that is d«rly 
required here m well os In Dt i the latter holding that 
iTfinir,, ooireddy rendered ‘suffered their manneis,* agrees en- 
larely with the context and the dimunstanc®®, * for » exactly 
deaoribas God’s loagsuffering with a perveun and rebellions 
generation.* Perhaps riie strongest argument «gains& hpm. 
10 that it is douhtwl If means iimnly 'ciwy,* It w 

rather ‘g^ve suck,* Kendall .further urges that In pfe w« 
should expect vixD&v, not vm. 
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which the conscience of sin pntteth a .man in.* So 
Spenser, FQ ii. xii. 70 — 

* Right hard it was for w,iglit which did it heare 

To read what- manner musicke that mote bee.’ 

In AV 1611 this constraction occurs in Lv 7®* * Ye 
shall eat no maner fat of oxe*; 14®** ‘This is the 
law for all manner plague of leprosie and shall ’j 
and Kev 18^“ ‘all maner vessels of Yuorie, and all 
maner vessels of most precious wood ’ ; but modern 
editions have retained it only in the last p«assage. 

The phrase *ii 2 a manner* is found in 1 S 21^ Hhe bread is in 
a rnanricr common.’ The passage is a particuiariy difficult; one. 
W. E. Smith (i;*- 455 ) translates : ’Nay, but women are forbidden 
to us as has always been my rule when I go on an expedition, so 
that tiie gear (clothes, arms, etc.) of the young men Is holy even 
wljen it is a common (not a sacred) journey T how much more 
so when [Pr 21’'^] to-day they will be consecrated, gear and all-’ 
Driver (Sotcs on Samtiel, p. 138 f.), on tbe whole, favours the 
rendering of AV, which makes the ‘ vessels * to be the wallets or 
utensils in which they carried food, and represents David as 
saying that these vessels being ceremonially clean could not 
defile the sacred bread put into them. But he does not regard 
the interpretaiioii as certain, or the text as free from suspicion. 
H, P. Smith {MUrn. t om. wt 6dm.) is more suspicious of the 
te.xt. He agrees with others that to David w'ar was sacred, 
peace secular (‘ common ’), but he sees no occasion David had 
for saying that now he was on a peacioable expedition. Rather, 
David says his men and their vessels were consecrated for war, 
and therefore, even if the bread were common, it would be con- 
secrated by the vessels into wdiicii it was to be put. For the 
Eng. phrase, which means Mn some respect,’ *to a certain 
extent,’ cf. Shaks. K. John^ v. vii. 89 — ‘Nay, it is in a manner 
done already’; and Beaumont and Fletcher, Laws of Candy ^ 
i'l— ■ ■ 

* ’Tis not a time to pity passionate griefs, 

When a whole kingdom in a manner liee 
Upon its death-bed bleeding.* 

More obscure is the phrase ‘with the manner’ found in Nu 5f3 

a man’s wife go aside, and commit a trespass against him 
. . , and there be no witness against her, neither she be taken 
with the manner ’ (RV ‘ in the act ’). The EV gives the modern 
equivalent of the phrase, ’which is a legal one. In Old Eng. the 
word is in this phrase s^lt inaiTwur (from Fr. mani&r, to take 
with the hand), and for a thief to be ‘ taken with the manner ’ is 
with the stolen goods about him. The phrase in AV comes 
from Tindale, who also uses it in Expositions (Prol. to 1 Jn), p. 
142, ‘ Ye have corrupt the open scripture before our wes, and 
are taken with the manner.’ So Shake. I Henry IV. ii. iv. 
347 — * O villain, thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen years ago, 
and wert taken with the manner, and ever since thou hast 
blushed extempore’ ; and Lovers Labour’s Lost, i. i. 205, ‘The 
manner of it is, I was taken with the manner.’ Sometimes the 
phrase is ‘in the manner,' as Hall, Works, ii. 190, ‘ But, 0 foolish 
sinners, all your packing and secrecy cannot so contrive it, but 
that ye shall be taken in the maimer.’ J, HASTINGS, 

MAKOAH (n'iJD, Mavfiie, [«Ios.], Mamie ). — 

A native of Zorah, of the Danites, whose wife had 
no children (Jg 13^). When it had been revealed 
to her by the angel of the Lord that she should 
have a son, who was to be brought np as a 
Nazirite, and to be a savionr for Israel from the 
Philistines, she told her husband of the vision, and 
of the instructions of the messenger (vv.®*®). Upon 
Manoah*s entreaty, God sent the angel again to 
his wife as she sat in the field. She at once ran 
and fetched her husband, who received the same 
mstruetaons about the child as his wife had done. 
Manoah invites the angel to stay and eat. He 
declines, but tells them to ofier a burnt-offering to 
the Lord. Manoah did not know that he was an 
angel of the Lord, and asks him his name, but he •will 
. not reve^ it,^ * seeing it is mefiable* (w.s-^). The 
offering is oflered on the rock, and a wondrous sign 
is at once given.* The angel ascends in the flame 
of the sacnfice, Thereuwn Manoah and his wife 
fall on their faces to the ground, and Manoah 
realizes that he has seen an anpl ■ of the Lord. 
Manoah is greatly alarmed, but his wife comforts 
, Mm (vv,***“®^. 

Josephus (Ani* V. viii 1-3) decorates the narra- 

» In v.*» i^e MT from which it is impossible to 

obtain fhe EV tr«, ‘end (tlw angel) did wondrously,' is mani- 
feetly corrupt. While B reads j^ct* ^ttviigpunii ittuwou, A has rS 
(ct Vi%. Hommo mirab^ia facimti^. 

' m ought to restore the text aocordiugly, mrt'S 

who worketh wonderfully * (so Moore). 


tive, but adds nothing to our knowledge. When 
the promised son has grown up, he asks his fathei 
as well as Ms mother to obtain for him as his wife 
a woman of Timnah, but they are much displeased # 
stm Samson persists in the request to his father, 
who was the proper person to make the proposal 
for the marriage (see Gn 34*). Overruled by him, 
they went down to Timnah, and some time later 
Manoah accompanied his son to the wedding-feast. 

Manoah seems to have died before his son, and 
*the burying-place of Manoah’ is mentioned as 
the place" of burial of Samson (Jg 16^*}. It lias 
been questioned whether Manoah really after all 
took part in the marriage of Samson, and some 
have looked upon this as an interpolation (see 
Moore’s Judges, pp. 329, 330). The ‘Menuhoth’ 
and ‘ xManahatiiites ’ of 1 Ch are connected with 
Manoali, the latter being called also Zorites. 

H. A. IIedpath. 

MANSION (Lat. maneo to stay, mansio a staying, 
place of abode, Old Fr. mansion a dw^el ling-place, 
abode ; * manse ’ and * manor ’ are of the same 
origin, the one directly from Lat., the other 
through the Fr. nrnnoir). — A mansion is primarily 
any kind of dwelling-place, as in Milton, II Fern, 
92— 

‘ To unfold 

Wliat worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook.* 

Especially a place to abide in permanently, as T. 
Adams on 2 P i* ‘Worldly things are but a 
tabernacle, a movable ; heaven is a mansion.* Cf. 
Shaks. Tivmn, v. 1218— 

‘Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood. ’ 

Later it came to signify a house of some grandeur, 
which is its modem meaning. 

In AV ‘mansion* occurs only Jn 14^ ‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions* (yttovdf, RVm 
‘abiding places’). The tr. is Tindale’s (perhaps 
suggested by Vulg. mansiones; but neither Wyc. 
nor Rhem. uses the word) ; Cov. chose ‘ dwellinges * 
(w^hich was Wyclifs word), the Gen. and the 
Bishops’ Bible ‘dwelling places,’ but the rest 
followed Tindale. It is curious, however, that in 
the only other place in NT where fioidf is found, 
no version gives ‘mansion*; some tr. by a verb 
‘ dwell,* others use ‘ dwelling,’ Rhem., A v , and RV 
‘abode.* 

What is the It is clear that in both 

passages its meaning is the same, and the simplest 
meaning is the best — an abode or dwelling. In 
Jn 14^ Jesus says, ‘ If a man love me, he will keep 
my word: and my Father will love him, and we 
'vnll come unto him, and make our abode ‘with 
Mm.* Where the man may be is of no account. 
Wherever he is and loves, there the Father and 
the Son have their abode rap’ beside him — in 
his conscious presence. Cf, Lk 1®® ‘Fear net, 
Maryj for thou hast found favour with God ’ (irapa 
r<f $€$), That after Tindale’s tr. the vrord should 
be applied to heaven was natural, siace that is 
the meaning that has been almost always given to 
‘iny Father’s house.* But there is nothing in the 
word or in the context to suggest rooms in heaven ; 
srill less Westcott’s idea of ‘stations* or temporary 
resting-places on a road. For the application of 
the word ‘mansion* to heaven see Fkem. NT, 
note on Lk 16® ‘yea and that they be in such 
favour with God, that they may and doe receive 
their frendes which were once their benefactors, 
into their mansions in heaven, no less then the 
farmers whom the il steward pleasured, might 
receive their f reend into their earthly houses’; 
and Adams, Works, i. 68, ‘ It is small comfort to 
the harbourless wretch to pass through a goodly 
city, and see many glorious buddings, when he 
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cannot say, Emc mea domm, I have a place here. 
The beauty of that excellent city Jerusalem, . . , 
aflbrds a soul no comfort, unless he can say, mea 
civitas, I have a mansion in it.’ But the word was 
still free enough to let Milton use it of hell, as in 
•Pi 1 268— ■ 

* But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

The associates and co-partners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonished on the oblivious pool, 

And call them, not to share with us their part I 

In this unhappy mansion, or once more i 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Eegained in Heaven, or what more lost in Hell?* 

J. Hastihos. 

M1NSLAYEE.-In Nu aV uses ‘man- 
slayer’ ^for the person who unwittingly causes 
another’s death. Elsewhere for the same Heb. 
and in this sense (ojiin or ptcp. of n^*] to murder) 
AV gives ‘slayer’ or ‘murderer,’ RY always 
‘ maiislayer.’ The word ‘ manslayer ’ is used also 
in 1 Ti 1'^ as tr. of avdpo(p6vos in its only occurrence. 
The mod. word is ‘homicide,’ but there was no 
difterenc© in meaning between ‘ manslayer ’ when 
it was in use and ‘ murderer.’ Thus Jn 8^ Wyc. 
‘ye ben of the fadir, the devel, and ye wolen do 
the desyris of youre fadir. He was a mansleere 
fro the bigynnyng ’ ; and Udal, Erasmud Para- 
phrase, ii. lol. 278, ‘ Whosoever hateth hys brother 
is a man slear. And ye knowe that no man slear 
hath eternal life abiding in liym.’ Other forms 
were mankiller, as the Rhem. tr. of Jn 8^ ‘he was 
a mankiller from the beginning,’ and of Ac 3^^ 
‘But you denied the holy and the just one, and 
asked a mankiller to be given unto you’; and 
manqueller: thus, the marg. note in Matthews’ 
Bible to Bt 19^ is, ‘ Here are shewed ii maner of 
manquelling, one done wyllyngly and of set 
purpose, the other unwyllinglye ; for even he that 
kylleth with the hande maye before God be no man- 
quellare : and agayne he that is angrye and envyeth 
aJ thoughe he kyll not wyth the hande, cannot but 
be a manslear before God : because he wjlleth hys 
neyghboure evyll. ’ See Goel, Refuge { Cities of). 

Manslaughter is perhaps more general, but not, 
as now, carefully distinguished froni murder ; 2 Es 
1®® ‘ye have defiled your hands with blood, and 
your feet are swift to commit manslaughter* 
(homicidia); Wis 14®® {^6vos, RV ‘murder’). Cf. 
Milton, PL xi. 693 — 

*To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory.* 

J. Hastings. 

MAN-STEALING.— In Ex 21^® (Book of the Cove- 
nant, JE) the law is laid down, ‘ he that stealeth a 
man 35lt) and selleth him, or (i) if he be found in 
his hand, shall surely be put to death.’ In Dt 24^ 
this enactment is repeated in Deuteronomic lan- 
guage, and the general term is restricted to 
Israelites lysi), a restriction which is 

introduced even in Ex by Targ. Onk. and LXX {nuh 
tQp viCov T«r/>a‘^\). The penalty of death is to be 
inflicted in either of two events, --;if the kidnapped 
Israelite is retained as a slave by his fellow-country- 
man, or if (which “would happen more freq^uently) he 
is sold into slavery in a foreign land (cf. the story of 
Joseph, Gn 37^^*^* The LXXand Vuig., 

indeed, understand the words in Ex 2B® 

difi^erently from ET, rendering respectively /cal ihv 
dfpedy ip and conmctv>s mxee, but there can be 
little doubt that be found in his hand ’ is the 
correct sense. This is confirmed 1^ Bt 24'^ 

‘if he play the master over him’ (Driver) ; LXX /cal 
Karahwa.<n^<fa$* 

The aggravated nature of the offence of one 
Israelite selling another into foreign slavery is 
insisted upon by Philo {de Leg* Spec, ii. 338, ed. 
Mang. ). The facilities cdTorded for the slave trade 


(the Edomites, the Phili.stines, the PhoBuicians, the 
Greeks, etc,, were ready purchasers, cf. Ezk 27^^, Am 
1®, Ji and its lucrative eluiracter, necessitate! 
the prohibition of kidnapping a fellow- Israelite on 

E ain of death (Inflicted, according to Sanhed, xL 1, 
y strangulation). A simOar Taw ivas in force 
amongst the Athenians (Xen. Mem, I. ii §2t.Jdp 
Tis (paveph yipijTai dpdpaTrQdii'Spepm, r&w^ BdparoF 
etvai TTfP ^TjpLiap), 

In the list of those for * wdiom the law is made * 
(i Ti P®*-) are specified :men-steaiers (dySpaTooto-ml). 

J. A. Selbie. 

MANTELET (ij 2 b, AY ‘defence’ ; LXX ms Tpo^ 
dfvXaxds ; Vulg. umbracMhini ). — The only oreurrern-^' 
of this word is in Xch [lleb. in ilie (iileal] 
description of the siege and full of Xiii.'Vt-li. 
The Heb. term comes from the ro(4 '\n 
cover or protect’ (hence AYm ‘eovt-ringb. In 
all probability Nahum refers lo some tUigine (*f 
war, such as a siege tower or a «'ir iesfirdo 

under cover of which the baitering-ram (which seij 
was worked. The context appears to require that 
the “jjab belong to the assailants, not to tlie de- 
fenders. See Wellh., Nowack, and especially A. 
B, Davidson, ad loo. 

The Eng. word is formed by adding the dimin, 
suffix et to the word ‘mantel,’ which in that 
spelling is no-w used for the shelf over a fireplace, 
but it is really the same word as ‘ mantle,’ a 
cloak. The origin is unknown, but the meaning 
is always ‘covering.’ J. A. Selbie. 

MANTLE. — 1. ♦ ^addereth, from a root [vik] 

‘to be wide,’ wideness being apparently the char- 
acteristic feature of this article of attire, which is 
rarely mentioned, and generally, if not always, as 
a rooe of office or state. On its possible form 
(which there are not sufficient data in Scripture to 
determine) see art. Bbess in vol. i. p. 625^. The 
name is used times (1 K 19^®’^®, 2 K 2®* of 
Elijah’s ‘ mantle ’ (AV, EY), which was probably of 
hair,t and appears to have been copied by succeed- 
ing prophets t (cf. Zee 13^ § ‘ a hairy 

mantle’; AY ‘a rough garment’], and what we 
are told in Mt 3S Mk 1® of John the Baptist). A 
Babylonish mantle (lit. ‘mantle of Shinar* 

was one of the articles appropriated by 
Achan from the spoil of Jericho, Jos 7®^* ®^. See 
Babylonish Gaement. The king of Nineveh 
laid aside Ms niMX and put on sackcloth when 
the news of Jonah’s proclamation reached him, 
Jon 3®, 

2. nisi;?;;}? once only, Is 3®® (where both AY and 
RV have '* mantles ’). The article of dress referred 
to is probably (Bilim, compares Arab, "itdf, m^af) 
an upper wide tunic {MthOneth) with sleeves (so 
Siegmed-Stade — ‘ die ohere Tunika ’). 

37 V'yp 1 S 15®^ Ezr 9®- ®, Job 1®® 2^®, Ps 109®». 
In ail these passages A V has ‘ mantle ’ ; in the first 
two EY has * robe,’ which is read in the whole of 
them by Amer. EY, and is generally given else- 
where by AV as tr»of Wp Bx and 

oft., Lv 8^ 1 S 18^ Ezk 26^®). This article of dress 
is fully described in voL i. p. 62o^ 

* in Mic 2S may be a textJual error for the n bavingr 

been lost before the following n (so Ostf, Heb, Lena, and Siegfried- 
Stade), Wellh. and Nowack pronounce the text hopelessly 

OOrWpt. t tiQA 


t In Zee 11^ it is uncertaan whether TOB should be token in 
the sense of * glory,* ‘magnificence* (cf. its use in Essk 17*. 
unless here It is an adjective fern, from T'^K, and the use of 
in Zee ll^X or of ‘ mantle/ the shepherds being false prophets. 
Nowadk emends to nCinS * their pasters.* 

§ The same Heb. expression is used in Cte where 
appearance li ccunpww to that of a htfdiy and EV 

‘garmnatT 
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4. (B eViiijXacoj'j A and Luc. 5€ppi$) occurs 
once oiiiy/Jg 4-^ of tlie article with which Jael 
covered Siyefa. AY lias ‘ mantle/ RV * rug/ AYm 
‘.nig or blanket.’ Either ,‘rug’ or ‘ teiit-curtam ’ 
is iirobabl.y the meaning. See notes of Moore -and 
Biulde, ad loc. 

In addition to the above, RV introduces * mantle ’ 
in (a) Ru (AY ‘ vail ’ ; AYiii ‘ sheet or apron ’) 
as of which in the pi. nin|p» is rendered 

by AY *wiiH pies’ and RY * shawls’ in Is 3-*^, the 
only other occurrence of the Heh. word. The root 
[nri] nieaiis * to extend oi* spread.’ Bilim, (on Is 3'^“} 
and Bertholet (on Ru 3'^®) give ‘ shawl 
Lex. ‘cloak’; Siegfried-Stade ‘plaid’; LXX has 
in Ru 7r€pli'{j>3fia. Bee also art. Dress in voL . i. 
p. 627*^. 

(b) The ‘veil’ of AY (so also RVm) is changed 
■by RV into ‘mantle’ in Ca 5’, although it trans- 
lates the same Heb. wwd tnT ‘veil’ in^Is 3~^ its 
only other occurrence. LXX has in Ca 5^ depiarpoi^, 
which denotes ' a light kind of veil, Budde and 
Siegfried (in their Oomm. on Ca) both think that 
an ^[Uebenmr^^ rather than a veil suits the con- 
text. The bride in escaping leaves her I’li in .the 
liands of her captors (cf. Mk 14®^* ®“). But see art. 
Beess in vol. i. p. 627^ . 

(f) In Bn 3'-^^ RV tr. |in3i)?13 ‘their mantles’ (AY 
‘hats’). ' See Hat. 

In He B-, which is a quotation from Ps 102“® 
[Heb. and Gr. RY substitutes ‘mantle’ for AV 
‘ vesture ’ as tr^ of TepL^aXatov^ which in the LXX 
answers to of ]^^T. The Heb. word is ren- 
dered by both AY and EV ‘vesture.’ The only 
other isT occurrence of vepi^hXcLLQP is 1 Co iB®, 
where it is used of the ‘covering’ or ‘veil ’ which 
nature supplies to a w'oman in her hair. 

Once more, Aiiier. RY tr. ^79 in Is 59^^ by 
‘mantle’ (AY and RY ‘cloke’). 

J. A. Selbie. 

MANUSCRIPTS.— See Text. 

^ MAOCH(i]W 9; in 1 S, B ’Agjudx( = 1J2j? by transposi- 
tion for irn), A Xi(j}dj3 ; in I K, B 'ApLrja-d, A Maa%d). 
— The father of Aclnsh king of Gath, under whom 
Bavid took service when his life %vas threatened by 
Saul (1 S 27“). He is probably to be identified with 
Maacah (wii. see), the father of Achish king of 
Gath, who is mentioned at the beginning of Solo- 
mon’s reign (1 K 2=**'^). In favour of this view is 
the fact that the Peshitta reads jmlD (= Maacah) 
in both j^assages, while the Targum of Jonathan 
in each ease preserves the shorter form tpd 
( = Maoch). J. F. Stenxing. 

MAON, MAONITES (py?). — Mentioned among 
the oppressors of Israel before the time of Jeph- 
thah in Jg 10’-, ablate passage, probably due to 
the ^ post-exilic editor, b’or Ma'on LX*X reads 
Mlidian (Pesh. Aminotb^ Yulg. Ghanaarij Targ.=; 
MT). Though accepted by many critics, the cor- 
rection is euspieiouslj obvious; and it does not 
materially relieve tlie anachronisms that remain in 
the verse. The editor included Maon in his list 
of tepresentative oppressors as being an enemy 
familiar to later times. Hommel {AET 251, 272) 
suggests that the LXX reading is an explanatory 
gloss oil In 1 K IB® Thenius reads Ma'on 
mx^Mkimni so Stade, G¥I i. 302, but without 
suificieut reason, and with no support from -'the 
Versions. 

Tfie Maonites (Maon) are usually regarded as the 
same as the Meuniua, 1 Ch 4^’ {MMnim jj^er^), 2 Ch 
20’ (for Ammonites read Mdiinimt LXX) 26’^. 
Their headquarters have been sought in Madn 
(Arab. Main), 4 hours S.E. of Petra, on the ancient 
mravan road from Damascus to Mecca ; hut all 
that can be gathered from the references above is 
that they inhabited the Edomite country, and were 


^ regarded by the Chronicler as Edomites. 2^Ch 
oQiu. £3 refers to them as ‘ inhabitants of Mt. Seir ’ ; 
this w’ould favour a connexion with Madn. On 
the other hand, 1 Cii B®* rather points to a situa- 
tion on the western side of Edom, ^ where the 
country corresponds to the description in v.'’^. 
Buhl, Gesch. der Edomiter, 42, n. 1, suggests a con- 
nexion between the Meunim and Miy^n, a place 
of wells, on the S.W. corner of the Edomite 
plateau. The Meunim are met with again among 
the Xethiniiii wdio returned from exile with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr (LXX 1 Es 5®’ viol Mavel, A MaavL) 
= Neh 7®® (LXX 2 Es 17®^ viol, Metreij't&g, A ; 

it has been suggested that these ivere captives 
taken from the Meunim after their defeat by 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20’’ or Uzziah (2 Ch 26’'), and 
relegated to menial service in the temple. 

In Ch the LXX renders Meunhn by M(e)iy'a7oA 
(i Ch 4^’ Luc. liLvatoi), cf. also Job 2^’ 'E(a<php & 
UcLPaicjif I3a<n\€ijs. The Alexandrian translators 
probably intended to identify * the Meunim with 
the Arab tribe whom Pliny mentions as mer- 
chants in spices and incense {Eist. Nat xii. 30), 
with their principal home in S. Arabia (Hadra- 
maut). They are mentioned also by Eratos- 
thenes (in Strabo, p. 768, f ed. Casaub.), in whose 
time they were the most northern of the four 
nations of Arabia, with their home by the Red 
Sea. This rendering of the LXX has suggested 
the theory that the Meunim belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of the Minssans, or more correctly 
j Mainites, whose chief city was Ma*m in S. Arabia, 
i So Halevy, Glaser {GescL u, Geogr, Arabians, ii. 

I 450), Hommel [Aufsatze u, Abhandt 3, 5, and AET 
251, 272). See art. Aeabia in vol. i. p. 133. But 
the great antiquity of the kingdom of Ma'in (B.C. 
1000) seems not to agree with the fact that in the 
OT the Meunim are found only in late writings. It 
may be that the Meunim were survivors of the 
kingdom of the Mainites, dwindled to a single tribe ; 
I but on the whole it seems safer to regard the 
Meunim simply as an Edomite tribe, and tneir con- 
nexion with the Mainites as not yet sufficiently 
established. See Sprenger, ZDMG xliv. 505 ; Bulil, 
Gesch. d. Edomiter, 40 ff. ; Kittel, ‘ Chronicles ’ in 
SBOTod, 

The name 3faon was given to several places in 
S. Palestine. Besides Maon near Petra, there -was 
Maon near Hebron, Jos 15®®, 1 S 23®^* 25® (Smith, 
EGEL 316), and [Beth]-baal-Meon on S.E. of 
Jordan, Nu 32®® (perhaps pj?D for pyn Nu 32®), Jos 

Jer 48^, Ezk 25®, i Ch 5®, Moabite Stone, 11. 9, 
30. See Gray, Eeh, Prop. Names, 126 f. Hommel 
{AETTiZ f. ) makes the suggestion that these places 
were named after the ancient Arabic kingdom of 
Ma’in, and marked the extent of its northern 
frontier. ■ , G. A. Cooke. 

! MAR.— To ‘ mar’ (from Anglo-Sax. marran, root 
MAE, seen in Gr. ixapalvbs, to waste) is to damage 
or disfigure. It is the opposite of to ‘ make/ in 
opposition to which it is used stiH and is frequent 
in Shakespeare. Thus Timm, iv. ii. 41 — 

* For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men.' 

It is used in AY of land spoiled by mice (I S 6®),$ 
and by stones ( 2 IC 3’®), of a path or road destroyed 
(Job 30’®, RVm ‘break up’), and of vine shoots 
spoilt by trampling down or plucking off (Mah 2^). 
The potter’s clay-vessel was maixed in the turning 
(Jer iS^), and old wine-skins are marred by pouring 

♦ can hardly be a transliteration. Gentilio names in 

-mot are formed from place-names in -<», e.g, VtUeuot. 

Thus Miveiiot presupposes which can hardly be a trans- 
literation of iiurdn. 

f xatrofiUt IcxetTviv 

fJikv h vS r/^o^ •r^v 'EpitBpoav p&ipu, teoXiS 3l* dvraSv 4 
Kccpvat ») K/^pvanvoe . ; cf. p. 776. 

t Of. Tindaie’g tr. of Ex ‘The londe was marred with dye*. 
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new^ wine into, them .(Mk droXovt^rai, BY 
‘ perish ’). J eremiali’s girdle was marred by being 
put into a damp hole an illustration of the 
wav in which J" will disfigure the pride of Judah 
and Jerusalem (13®). .The visage of the servant of 
the Lord ' was so marred more than any man.’ Cf., 
Milton, BL iv. 116, "Which marred his borrowed 
visage,’ and better, Shaks. Jul Cmsar, ill. ii 
201 — 

* Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 

Our Csesar’s vesture wounded ? Look you here, 

Here is Mmseif, maiT’d, as you see, with traitors.' 

The Israelites were forbidden to. mar the corners of 
their beard (Lv.l9^^: it is' Tindale’s tr. "Ye shall 
not rounde the lockes of youre heedes, nether shalt^ 
tliou marre the tuftes of thy beerde ’). The , next 
of kin was afraid that if he married Ruth he should 
mar (the same Heb. as of the marring of the land 
by, mice, and the taking down of Judah’s pride) his 
inheritance (Ru 4®). The full force of the word as 
used in AV will be seen from ,Ex 32® Tind. "the 
people which thou broughtest out of the iande of 
Eg'ipte have marred all’ ; Jg 2^® Cov. " Nevertheles, 
whan the judge dyed, they turned backe, and 
marred all more then their fathers’ ; and Ruther- 
ford, Letters, No. xxx. "Madam, many eyes are 
upon you, and many would be glad your Ladyship 
should spill a Christian, and mar a good professor. 
Lord Jesus, mar their godless desires, and keep the 
conscience whole without a crack.’ 

J. HiiSTINGS. 

MARA (Knn or niD [so corrected by ICerS] ; B 
Ilc/cpd, A UiKpla ). — The name which Naomi claimed 
for herself: ‘Call me not Naomi ("pleasant ’), call 
me Mara (f.e, bitter) : for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me ’ (Ru P®). The Latin is able 
to retain the play upon the words by the use of 
J/am (id est miiaram), H. A. Redpath. 

MARAH (ma).— The first station of the Israelites 
after crossing the sea, mentioned only Ex 15®® and 
Nu 33®*®, from which passages it appears that it 
was distant three days’ journey from the place of 
crossing. The difficulty of locating the latter has 
been pointed out under Exodus, voi. i. p. 803, If 
we assume that the passage was in the neighbour- 
hood of Suez, then Wady Sawarah, about 15 to 16 
hours’ camel-ride from ‘ the Wells of JSIoses ’ (nearly 
opposite Suez on the E. side of the Gulf of Suez) 
on the route to the convent of St. Katharine 
(the traditional Sinai), is a suitable identification. 
JVady Amara, about hour N. of this, or Wady 
Ghumndel, about 2 hours to the S., have also 
been suggested, though the last is generally con- 
sidered to be Elim. If, on leaving Egypt, the 
Israelites went by the present haj route towards 
‘Akabah, then Marah must be somewhere on the 
pliiteau of the Tih (see Exodus, ^ iL). If a more 
northerly position (near the Bitter Lakes) be 
assumed for the passage, then the position of 
Marah would not be far from the "Wells of Moses,’ 
and *Am JYdba or Gharkadeh, about 1 hour to the 
N, of these %vells, has been proposed. Brugsch’.s 
theory would place Marah in the neighbourhood 
of the Bitter Lakes. In the present state of our 
knowledge no identification can be made with any 
degree of probability. Descriptions of some of 
these sites are to be found, in Robinson and 
Palmer. 

The LXX gives for Marah in Ex 1523 mppj. twice, but renders 
the word on its third occurrence by Hixpict, endeavouring to 
Inaicate the meaning of the Hebrew word (cf. Thiersch, de 
Lent. Vers. Alex. SIS.). In Ku 338- 9 it adopts the form 
Btzplm. The manner in which the Vulg. employs amarus is 
worth quoting : * eo quod essent amara, unde et congmum loco 
nomen imposuit, vocans ilium IStara, id est amaritTMinem,* 

A. T. Chapman. 

MIRALAH ; B MapayeXBd, A MupAd, Lue. 
MapaXd).— A place on the west border of Zelnilun, 
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Jos Tlie Foil, hm Mdmatk4a*ie\ ''^height of 

the fox.’ The site is quite uncertain. ..For con- 
jectures see liillm. ad he. C. H. CONDEE. 

MARAMITHA.,, — An expression used by the 
Apostle Paul m i Co 16®® " If any man iovetli not 
the Lord, let Mm be anathema maraiiatija.’ It 
has somewhat, perplexed the interpreters from 
early times quite down to the present. They have 
been puzzled to detennine its connexion, its com- 
position, and its significance. The early Greek 
expositors who attempt' .to explain it (as dliryso.st. 
Hom.^ 44 on 1 Co, M,igiie, 61, x. col. 377 ; Tlieddoret 
in Migne, 82, iii 373; John of Ekrmascus, IMigne, 
95, ii. 705 ; Theophylact, .Migne, 124, ii. 793, etc., 
down to. Euthym, Yig. ad he. vol. i. 3611, Athens, 
1887), together 'with the early lexi(*ognipliers (as 
HesycMus, ed. Schmidt, iii, 71 ; Suidas,'ed. Gaisford, 
2397,. etc.), generally agr.ee in translating it "The 
(or "qur ’) Lord came ’ or ‘ has come.’ TMs render- 
ing is, corroborated Iw marginal annotations in one 
or two of the later MSS (see Tisch. No^o. Test Gr., 
ed. .octava crit. maior, ad ioc.); and with it agree, 
though amid .some , vacillation, the ■ leading ^Lafc. 
expositors also (as Jerome, ad ioc., .Migne,. SO, xi. 
772; August., Migne, 33, . vol. ii. 1161; Pseudo- 
Arnbros. ad loc . , Migne, 17, iv. 276). 

.But the associa'tioa of the expression with " ana- 
thema ’ seems to have led gradually to a minatory 
' interpretation of it, so that the phrase thus formeh 
came to be regarded as a kind of reduplicated com- 
raination, or a curse reinforced by a prayer. Traces 
of its official use in this sense may he lound as far 
: back at least as .the^ 7th cent, (see F. Kober, Ler • 
Kyrehenhann, Tiibingen, 1857, p. 40 f, ; du Cange, 
GIobs. med. et infim. Lat., ed. L. Favre, 1SS5, vol. v. 
s.v.‘, compare I’ertuli. de Fudicitia, § 14, where, 
however, the reading is doubtful) ; indeed, a still 
earlier instance of this use is afforded by one of the 
two or three occurrences of the term 'winch are all 
that have yet been met with in extra-biblieo.1 Greek. 
A sepulchral inscription, believed to be of the 4th 
or 5th cent., from the island of Salamis (referred to 
by Sehmiedel in the Hand-Commentar on Cor. Lc., 
2nd ed. ii. 208 sq., and given in the GIG vol. iv. 
p. 475, inscr. 9303, Berlin, 1877), wffiich marks the 
"eternal home’ of the "reader’ Agathon and Ms 
wife, for each of 'whom a separate compartment 
has been prepared, closes as follow'S : " But if any 

f rivate man or any other person dare to deposit a 
ody here besides our twm, let him give account to 
God, and be anathema maranathan’ (sic). The 
Pauline order is deviated from here in the Greek, 
so that maranatha is separated by one word from 
anathema; but the maledictory import is plain. 
This imprecatory uiie of the expression %Yas thought 
to be substantiated by its assumed correspondence 
to the third or highest degree of Jewish excom- 
munication. the Sharmnatha, The word Sham- 
matha (variously interpreted, see Buxtoif, Lex. 
Ohald. etc. 2466) was held by some to mean " The 
Lord cometh’ (Qc?, the name, being taken as a 
substitute for tlie tetragram), and thus to furnish 
an analogy which had been follo"wed by the 
Apostolic 'Church, For this view the autnority 
of such eminent Jewish scholars as Rabbi Solo- 
mon Ha-Levi, kno'wn among Christians as Paulus 
Burgensis (L5th cent.), ' and Blias Levita in hit? 
Tishhi (16th cent,), has been unwarrantably claimed 
(cf. e.g. Leigh, Critwa Sacra, s.v, Mapaya0d). For 
Elias makes no mention of maranatkaf and fallows 
Bab in the Talmud {Mmd^atan, 11a ; see Buxtsorf, 
u.s.) in taking " shmnmatlm^ as equivalent to sham 
metha, " there’s death ’ ; while Paulus Burgensis 
(in Lyra, vi. 61a, Basel, 150S) finds in ‘ aaaQiema 
maranatha’ a combinatioB of the three alleged 
foi'ms or grades of Jewish ecclwlastlcal censure, 
maranatha being a (post-apostolic) corruption iron* 
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a mutilated *iiiac!iaraiii? {'mtran) and ‘shammatha* 
{£itha}. Echoes, however, of the Talmudic inter- 
pretation oi 'shmmmtka meet us, apparentlj, in 
Luther’s 'accursed to death’ {'maharam motiia*), 
and the ' Let him be had in ■ execration, ym^ ex- 
communicate to death’ of the Genevan version 
of 1557; while W. Mace, in his NT Greek 
Mngikh, 1729, gives siinply *Let Mm he 
aceiirst’ as the rendering of the entire phrase. 
This' imprecatory sense of the Pauline term, which 
w^as.tlms linked, to supposed Jewish precedent, 
though without warrant .either, in p.hilology or in 
fact (see, John Lightfoot, Works^ etc.,,ed. 1684, ii. 
796 f., or Norm in Ada apost, etc., .Amst. 1679, 
p. 1071 ; Schiirer, MJP n. L 60 E), received, 

„ nevertheless, the endorsement of such names as 
Beza, Bibliander, Bullinger, Capito, ^ Calvin (cf. 
Suicer, Thesaumst etc. i, 604 ; Pfeiffer, Duhia 
Fexaia, etc. 4th ed. 1699, p. 944 sq. for references), 
and others too numerous to catalogue here. Illustra- 
tion of its prevalence and persistency is afforded by 
its adoption in our English Bibles (with the single 
exception of the Khemish) from Tindale’s to the 
Authorized Yersion. Indeed, although a comma 
seems to have been inserted betw^een 'anathema’ 
and ‘maranatha’ as early as the Cambridge folio 
of 1629, it was removed again in Blayney’s standard 
ed. of 1769, and is wanting in not a few modem 
editions (see Scrivener, Cmwridge Paragraph Bible, 
Introd. p. ixxxii, reprinted under the title The 
Authorized Edition of tke English Bible, Cambr. 
1884, p. 191). Other isolated instances occur of 
dissent from the prevalent theoiy^ that the words 
should be combined into a maleaiction. For ex- 
ample, in Robert Stephens’ edd. of the Gr. text 
issued in 1549 and 1551 a colon (or stop) is inserted 
after anathema, as also in the Elzevir edd. of 1624 
and 1633 ; an English Bible, also, bearing the im- 
print of Henry Hills, London, 1660, although it puts 
no stop after anatliema, adds at maranatha the 
marginal note, 'That is, The Lord is come.’ 
Nevertheless, the compound imprecatory interpre- 
tation has lived on ^uxte to modern times, and has 
even found its way into popular literature. 

This opinion, however, may be said to be at 
length extinct in scholarly circles. It is not only 
confessed to be without intrinsic or historic founda- 
tion, but it conflicts with the intimations afforded 
W the independent use of the w'ord in early 
dhristian documents. The earliest is that in Tm 
Teaching of the Apostles, a document belonging to j 
the early part of the 2ad cent, or possibly even to i 
the 1st. The thanksgiving in connexion with the 
Eucharist, as there given ch. 10®, closes as follows : ■ 
' May grace come and may this world pass away. 
Hosjinna to the God of David. If any man is holy, 
let him come ; if any man is not, let him repent. 
Maranatha. Amen/ Plainly, then, the term has 
an inherent meaning wholly detached from an 
anathema ; and the preceding words here, though 
permitting this meaning to be admonitory, are 
remote from any suggestion of imprecation. Bat 
in the Apostolic Constitutions (yii. 26, p. 209, 
ed. LagOTde), where the same thanksgiving is 
stihstaatmliy reproduced and expanded, any 
thought of malediction is conspicuously out of 
place ; . . . ‘ Gather us all together into thy king- 
dom which thou hast prepared. Maranatha. 
Hosanna to the Hon of David; blessed is he that 
Cometh,’ etc. 

But the acknowiedgment that the term must be 
taken and interpreted by itself has rather increased 
than diminished the perplexity respecting its com- 
position and meaning. Passing over attempts to 
analyze it which have found little favour, we may 
say that scholars now almost unanimously agree 
that the first part of the expression is the Aramaic- 
word for ‘Lord’; though as- to whether -the n is 
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a formative appendage (cf. r«65fm), or belongs 
to the pronominal suflix 'our,’ they are not so 
harmonious. That it should be coniiectecl with 
the first half of the word and not the last is sup- 
ported not only by the earliest MSS ■ that divide ’■ 
the term, but by the use of marin by Philo {in 
Flaccum, § 6, ed. Mang. ii. 522, 47) as the current 
I Syrian appellation for ' Lord,’ as well as by extant 
^ Aram, inscriptions (see Ndldeke in ZD MG for 
1870, p. 101). The chief problem, accordingly, lies 
in the last part of the term. If the second half of 
the compound is held to be atha, the Fathers were 
right in taking it as a past tense fjKei, etc. : 

' the ’ or ‘ our Lord has come ’), and understanding 
the advent in the flesh as referred to. But the 
explanations they give of the apostle’s reference to 
this past event are far-fetched and unsatisfying ; 
such as, ‘ %vhoever does not love him waits in vain 
for another,’ or ' he has come ; hence the folly of 
opposing him’ — the words being assumed to be 
addressed to Jews: if spoken to Christians, they 
were thought to be designed to shame them for 
withholding love from one who has so humbled 
himself on their behalf, etc. 

The obvious inappositeness, however, of an 
allusion to the past early began to tempt ex- 
positors to force the verb into a future reference, 
viz. to the final coming in judgment. This result 
has ordinarily been reached, at least in later times, 
by taking the past tense as 'prophetic,’ i.e. as an 
emphatic declaration of the certainty of the future 
event by representing it as having ^ already 
occurred; ‘has come,’ i.e, ‘most certainly will 
come.’ The incipient stage of this opinion appears 
in the ‘in adventu domini’ of certain Latin texts, 
and the * donee adveniat ’ (or ' redeat ’) of Augus- 
tine and some later Fathers. But a prophetic or 
anticipatory past tense here is more than question- 
able grammatically ; and its inappropriateness is 
indirectly conceded by modem expositors, who, as 
with one consent, substitute for it a present or a 
future in their translations; *Our Lord cometh,’ 
'is at hand,’ ‘w^ill come,’ etc. Under these cir- 
cumstances, certain Aramaic scholars have pro- 
posed to restrict the verbal part of the expression 
to the final syllable and understand the 

whole as an ejaculation : ' Our Lord, come I ’ Com- 
pare l/ 3 %ov KtipLc ’lyo'ov, Rev 22^® ; and the Amen ho of 
the Jewish liturgies. See C. Taylor, The Teaching 
of the Tmelm Apostles, p, 77 ff. One of the first to 
make this suggestion seems to have been Gustav 
Bickell of Inn Aruck in the Ztschr. /. Kath. Theol. 
for 1884, vol. viii. p. 403, n^. During the same 
year, however, this opinion was shown by Halevy 
m the Rev. des dudes Juives, vol. ix. p. 9, to have 
the support of sundry inscriptions from Arabia, 
and was also advocated by Nbldeke in the GGA 
p. 1023 (in a review of Kautzscli’s Grammatik, 
U.S.W.), where Welihausen is cited as making the 
same suggestion {yet ef. GGN, 1895, p. 3, n. 2). 
Siegfried, also, in reviewing Kautzsch’s work 
in Hiigenf eld’s ZWTh, compares the frequent 

f hrases nn «n ‘ come and see,^ i«n ' come and 
ear,’ and proposes to take ^lapcLvadd as equiv. to 
iiapavQd, signifying '0 (or ‘our’) Lord, come!’ 
This supplicatory sense has been accepted by 
G. Wohlenberg {Die Lehre der Zueolf Apostel, u.s. w. 

Arnold Meyer {Jesu Mutter- 


G. Wohlenberg {Die Lehre der Zwolf Apostel, u.s. w. 
1888, p. 82 sq.), Arnold Meyer {Jesu Mutter- 

f rmhe, 1896, p. 50), who compares (p. 1561) 
arm, or Mamas (miD 'our lord’), the name of 
the chief deity of Gaza (el the new edition of 
the deacon Marcus’ life of Bp. Porpliyrius of Gaza, 
Leip. 1895; also Stark, Gaza, u.s.w, *1852, pp. 576- 
683) j and is sustained by G. Dalman in his Grm%- 
matik des Jud.-PaUistf Aranmisch, 1894, pp. 120, 
297, cf. 162.* It will doubtless prevail. 

* Dalman {Worte Jem, i. 26D) calls the earlier and fuller 

form. See Binl. in dm MT. \ § 18, Anm. 11. 
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To the question why the a^postle deserts the 
Greek for the Aramaic language here, many con- 
iostural answers have been given: such as, to 
htiinble the pride of his Corinthian converts by 
reminding them that the gospel did not originate 
with them j to afi’ect the more readily his Jewish 
opponents by a phrase from their vernacular ; to 
suggest that Christ will Judge all nations and 
tongues, and the like. These may pass for what 
they are worth. The expression, as embodying 
the consummation of Christian desire and aspira- 
tion, may have become a current ejaculation 
among the early disciples (cf. * Abba,’ M‘k Eo 
8^®, Gal 4®), and as such would doubtless be intelli- 
gible to the Christians of Corinth. This supposi- 
tion gains plausibility from the recurrence of the 
term, in varied connexions, in the Teaching and the 
Apostolic Constitutions, Its specific tone it takes 
from its context ; in the Ep. to the Cor. it is admoni- 
tory ; in the Apostolic Constitutions it is jubilant. 

Whether it is a fragment of some confession, 
creed, or hymn (cf. Met NT op nieuw uit den 
Grondtekst overgezet, De Nederlandsche Bijbei- 
Compagnie, 1868, ad loc,), or is a germ of some 
early liturgical formulary, this is not the place to 
consider (see Bickell, 'Die Lehre d. Apostel u. d 
Liturgie,’ in the Ztschr, j, Kath, Theol. as above ; 
Weizsitcker,^ Apostolic Age, ii. 286 ; Spitta, Zur 
Gesch, u. Lit, des Urchristentums, i. 256 f., 1893; 
Th. Zahn, Forschungen z, Gesch, u.s.w, iii. 1884, 
p. 294 t), 

Litbratche.—- Some of the more extended discussions of the 
term are by Anthony Legerin Hase and Iken, Tkes. Nov. Theol.’ 
Philol, (1732), vol. ii. 879-883; A. Klostermann, Probletne im 
Apostelteixte (1888), 220-246 ; G. Wohlenberg*, as above, pp. 78- 
85 ; and especially N. Schmidt in the Joum, Bibl. Lit. for 
1894, pp. 60-60 ; cf. the same Journ. for 1896, p. 44, ni4. More- 
over, Schmiedel’s note in the Hand-Commentar, as above, should 
not be overlooked. J. jf. ThAYEE. 

MARBLE fidpfxapos) denotes, strictly 

speaking, limestone (carbonate of lime), which is 
sufficiently hard and close-grained to be capable of 
receiving a polish. It is valuable both as an orna- 
mental miilding stone and as a material for sculp- 
ture. The most famous kinds are those associated 
with classic statuary and architecture, such as the 
Pentelic and Parian marbles of Greece and the 
Carrara marble of Italy. The piu*est marble is 
white, hut many coloured varieties are found, and 
some of these were highly valued in ancient times. 
Among them may be mentioned the 'Breccia di 
Yerde,’ which varies from ail shades of green to a 
purplish red, the ‘ onyx ’ marble, and the so-called 
‘ Oriental alabaster.’ All these are Egyptian 
stones. The last named is quite different from 
true alabaster (sulphate of lime), being a carbonate 
of lime of stalagmitic origin and of an amber colour. 
The famous obelisk of Shalmaneser IL, found bv 
Layard at NimrM, is of black marble (Hull, 
Building and Ornamental Stones, 148-152). 

In 1 Uh 29® ‘ marble stones in abundance ’ are 
mentioned among the materials prepared by David 
for the building of the temple. The Hen. is 
(B TdpLOP, A w&pm). According to Josephus, Solo- 
mon’s temple was built of white stone {\evKhs XIBqs, 
Ant. VIII. lii. 2), quarried and prepared in Lebanon 
{ib, vin. iii. 9). The OT narrative (1 K 5^’*^) does 
not expressly state the^ locality fronp which the 
stone came. Hard white limestone is found in 
Lebanon, and has been used in the temples of 
Baalbek (Robinson, BMF iii 508 ; Thomson, Land 
and Book, iii. 341, 342). But the stones in the 
foundation walls of the temple, as seen at the 
Jews’ Wailing Place, appear to have been brought 
from the nei^bourhood of Jerusalem. The lime- 
stone found in the quarries under Bezetha is * hard, 
compact, and delicately variegated, and is capable 
of being cut as marble into objects of ornament 


and use, and of receiving a polished ' surface ' 
(Hull, SWF 59; Warren, Vnikrground Jerusa- 
lem, .60; King, Recent Dkcomries on Temple Hill, 
ch. i). Josephus {IVars, v. v, 2} says that the 
pillars of Herod’s temple were p,op6\i6oi XevKOTdrm 
PAxppLapov, Borne of the marble used in Eoniaii and 
post-Roman buildings in Palestine, and found stilt in 
their remains, may have been imported from abroad. 

In Est I® the palace of Ahasiierus at Sliiishaa 
(Susa) is described as. having * pillars of marble’ ■ 
LXX o-r^Xm irdpcpoi), while in the same 
verse the ' pavement of the palace is said to lia^ 
been of ' red, blue, w’liite, and black marble ' (AY), 
or ‘red, white, yellow, and mack maible’ ^RY). 

Of the four wo,rds thus translated the second is 
(LXX Trdptpos Xl&os), and this was evidently under- 
stood as * white marble’ in AY as well as- in KV, 
in spite of the transposition which has taken place 
in the former, since ‘ marhle ’ is the second word in 
the alternative rendering in the margin. The 
other three words are an?, r}, and nnnb, and they 
occur only in this verse. LXX renders the first 
by crfidpaydos or apiap&ySirTjs XWos, the s®eoiid (appar- 
ently) by tIppipos, and does not translate the third. 
AYm and RYm give ‘porphyre (porphyry), ala- 
baster, and stone of blue colour.’ Oettli {Ivurzgef, 
Comm.) translates b?# by ‘Marmor,’ and has for the 
other three words ‘ Alabaster und Perlmutterstein 
und Fieckmarmor,’ The LXX rendering of ars 
suggests some green stone, and that of some 
stone with a pearly lustre. Malachite (a green 
mineral) is found in Persia, as is also the stone 
called ‘Yezd marble.’ The latter is described as 
a stalagmitic carbonate of lime resembling the 
Egyptian stone known as ‘ Oriental alabaster,* 
except that the colour is greenish- white instead of 
yellow (Blaneford in B astern Persia, ii. 4S6). 
Marble caifitais and broken shafts were found in 1 
the ruins of Susa by Layard. (Early Adrenturcs, | 

ii. 296). The palace of the Shah at Ispahan has i 

columns of Tabriz marble, "while wiiite and coloured 
marbles are profusely used in the interior of the 
building (Hull, and Ornamental Stories, 

152 ). 

In Ca 5^® there occurs the simile, * His legs are as 
pillars of marble ’ (w 'yajj, LXX vruXot p.app.dpLvot), 

In Apocr. ydpnc^po^ occurs onlj^ once (Ep, Jer^®). 
Here it is said that the idols of the heathen shall 
be known to be no gods dirh Trop<pvpas Kal T7js 
fjLctpndpov T^s iT airoifs ffn’^oju.ipTjs. The context 
seems to make it necessary to understand pidpfiapos 
here in its root meaning of ‘sparkling,’ or ‘bril- 
liance,’ and so botii AY and R v render Top, ml 
TTjs fxap, by ‘ bright purple.’ 

In NT fidpixapos also occurs once, being^ named as 
part of the merchandise of the apocalyptic Babylon 
(Rev 18^®). Jambs Pateick, 

MARGHESHYAN Mish. Taanith, i, 3, 4; 

Maperovapys, Jos, Ant, L iii. 3). — See Time. 

MARCUS {MdpKos, or, perhaps more accurately, 
McLpfcos; see Mark [Johk], p. 245^}, — This form of 
the name of St. Mark (wh. see) occurs in AV of 
Col 4^^ Phiiem 1 P 5^* BY has ‘ Mark ’ in ever^ ■ 
instance. 

. MARDOCHEUS {MapS&xdht Mardoehmus). ^ i. ^ 
The name of Moedeoaj, the uncle of Esther, ■ 
appears in this form m the apocryphal additions 
to the Book- of Esther (Ad. fist 

In 2 Mac 15'^® the 14th of Adar, that is, the 
first day of the feast of Furim, is called ‘ Mar- 
docheus^ day ’ {h MapdoxatK^ hnlp^, BY ‘ the day of 
Mordeeai ’). 2. In 1 Es 5®, for MOBBSOAI, one of the 
leaders of the Jews, who returned from Babylon 
■with Zerubbabel aad Joshua ; cl Ezr 2®, Neh 

H. A. White. 
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MIRESHSH and 1. The ‘father’ 

of llebroa, i Cli 2“^^ (B. 3fap«crd, A Mapicrd). Perhap 
we raar gather from this passage that Mareshah, 
wliicli is reaily tlie city of Jos 15‘^^ colonized Hebron. 

2. A J iidaliite, 1 Gh 4-^ (B Matxd^ A Map7]<rd). See 
next article, and Genealogy, I¥. 2. 29. ; 

' MllESHM in Jos 15^ .yivna).-~A city 

in the Shephelah of Judah, near Keilah and Aehzib 
( Jos ; B Ba%a-dp, A Slap^crd) ; fortided by Reho- 

boam (2 Ch 11® ; B '3Iapeierd, A MapL(rd); the scene 
of the encounter' between Asa and Zerah the 
Ethiopian (2 Ch 14®* ; B MapLtrijXf MapeicrTi, A 

3. !ap^£rd).; the birthplace of Bodavah the father 
of the prophet Eleazar, 2Gh 20®^ (B Mapetcrr}, A 
Mapta- 7 }) ; mentioned also in 34ic (where see 
Nowack’s note). On 1 Ch 2^^ 4‘-^ see the preceding 
article. The Valley of Zephathah [WMy es‘ 
Sdjieh) %Yas to the ‘north’ of hlareshah {/card 
^ojjpdv 31.) according to the LXX version of 2 Ch 
14^^. In 3Iic P® there is a play on the name as 
if meaning ‘ inheritance.’ 

Outside the canonical Scriptures, Mareshah 
plays an important part. It was plundered by 
Judas 3Iaccab30us (Jos. Ant xii. viii. 6, after 
whom we ought certainly to correct 'Zaixcipiav of 
I 3Iac 6®® to 3fap£cray ; ef. 2 Mac 12^), subdued by 
John Hyrcanus {Ant. xiil, ix. 1, x. 2), freed by 
Pompey {ih. xiv, iv. 4), and finally destroyed 
by the Parthians {ih, xiv. xiii. 9), 

In the 4tli cent. A.D. the site was known 
{Onomasi, 279, 139) as being 2 Roman miles j 
from Eieutheropoiis {Beit Jibrin), which is a ' 
somewhat overstated distance. The present ruin 
Merash, in spite of its guttural, no doubt repre- i 
sents Mareshah (see Onomast, s. * Marsa’). There i 
are some remarkable rock-chambers, with flights 
of steps, close by, which seem to have been gran- 
aries or reservoirs. See SWF vol. iii. sheet xx. 

C. R. CONDER. 

MARIMOTH {MaHmoth), 2 Es i3=MERAiOTH, 
an ancestor of Ezra (Ezr 7®). Also called 3Ieme- 
ROTK, 1 Es 8®. 

MARISA {Uaplcra, Mare$a).—-T\ie Greek form of 
the name Mareshah. It occurs only in 2 Mac 
12*®, but should be read also in 1 3Iac 5®®, where all 
Greek 3ISS wrongly have ‘ Samaria’ ; hut Old Lat. 
Marimn, Jos. Ant, XII. viii. 6 'Maplm, The false 
reading ‘ Samaria ’ is found in 2 Mae 12®® in four 
cursives and Syr. H. A, White, 

MARISH. — This old form of ‘ marsh ’ has been 
allowed to remain in modern editions of AV, It 
is still occasionally seen in poetry, as Tennyson, 
Dying Swan — 

* And far through the marish green and still 
The tangled water-courses slept,’ 

It occurs in Ezk 1 31ae 9**^ Cf. Berners’ 
Froissart^ 37, ‘ True it was that some of the knights 
of Scotland did ever the annoyance they could to 
the Englishmen, and kept them in the wild country 
among marishes and great forests, so that no man 
could follow them.’ The word is also an adj., as 
Bacon, Essays, p. 142, * in 3Iarish and unwholesome 
Grounds.’ J. HASTINGS. 

.MIRK. — 1. IS 20®®, Job 16^®, and, 

La 3^®, a target, a butt. As 1 S 20®® ‘ I will shoot 
three arro^vs on the side thereof, as though I shot 
at a mark.’ Cf. Shaks. Venus, 941—, 

‘ Thy mark is feeble age, but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim and cleaves an infant’s heart.* 

2. (TKOTds, a mark to keep the eye on, in shooting 
or running; 33Ts ‘Bike as when an arrow is, 
shot at a mark’ (irl (rmv6p}; Fh * I, press 
toward ^‘the mark lor the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus ’ {Kark aKoirdp ; EY ‘ towards 


the goal,’ but it is not a technical word in the race- 
course ; in class. Or. it is a target, here like 1 Co 9®^ 
QVK ddriXm, ‘not in the dark,’ or as 3Ioule, ‘with 
my goal clear in view’). Cl Pref. to AV ‘3Ve 
never thought from tiie beginning that we should 
need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one . . . but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one ^dncipall 
ood one, not justly to be excepted against ; that 
ath been our indeavour, that our mark ’ ; Shaks. 
Love's Labour's Lost, IV. ii. 115 — 

‘ If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice.* 

3. y32Q, place of striking or impinging, i.e. a butt 
or mark ; Job 7®® ‘ why hast thou set me as a mark 
against thee?’ RV ‘as a mark foi thee.’ AV 
understands Job to be a target for the arrow of 
God’s displeasure, RV that he is an object over 
which God stumbles. ‘ Job,’ says Davidson, ‘ feels 
that he is continually in the way of God, an 
obstacle against which the Almighty is always of 
set purpose striking Himself. The thought is one 
of unprecedented boldness.’ 

4. niK sign, token ; Gn 4^® ‘ And the Lord set a 
mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill 
him,’ RV ‘appointed a sign for Cain.’ ‘A mark 
set upon Cain would have distinguished him, so 
that all who met him might know him. This 
would be no pledge of security, no consolation to 
the guilty man. But when we see that the Lord 
appointed a sign for Cain, so that, looking upon it, 
he might be remind..d of the divine protection, the 
words of the passage become easy to understand 
Ryle in Expos. Times, iii. 211 ; and Early Narra- 
tives, 70 ; also Sayce in Expos. Times, vii. 367. 

5- iWi2 a puncture, tattoo : Lv 19‘-® ‘ Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you.’ Driver and White (in 
SBOT) tr. ‘You shall not make any incisions in 
your skin for the dead ; nor shall you tattoo any 
marks upon you,’ and explain that the tattooing 
here alluded to implied probably dedication to a 
deity. Cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 
212 ft'., and FlS 334; also Stade, ZATW xiv. 
250 f. 

6. TJ? tdw, the letter T, the last of the Heh. 
alphabet, which in the old Phoenician characters 
had the shape of a cross. See Alphabet. Ezk 
9^'®, the mark set on the forehead of those that 
bewailed the abominations in Jerusalem. The 
Vulg. tr. of 9“* is signa than super front es virorum 
gementmm, to which Tindale refers when he speaks 
{Expositions, 13) of ‘ the sign Thau, that defendeth 
us from the smiting and power of the evil angels.’ 
In Job 31®® the word is used of a person’s signature : 
cf. Shaks. II Henry VL IV. ii. 110, ‘ Dost thou use 
i to vndte thy name ? or hast thou a mark to thyself, 

; like an honest plain-dealing man ? ’ 

' 7. xdpay^a (fr. x^tpdacrw, to cut, engrave), a stamp 

; or brand. This word is used in Ac 17®® of sculp- 
tured work, and in EV by the verb ‘graven.’ 

' Elsewhere it is found only in Rev (13^®* 14®* 16® 

19®® 20** ; TR and AV add 15®, omitted by edd.) of 
; the brand (EV ‘ mark ’) by which the followers of 
I the Beast were known. The brand was on the 
i right hand or on the forehead (13^®). See Man of 
; Sin. The tdw of Ezk is in the writer’s mind. 

8. yihXtaf, -weal, quoted in 1 P 2®^ from Is 53® and 
tr^ * stripe,* is in Sir 23^® rendered in AV ‘ blue 
mark,’ * a servant that is continually beaten shall 
not he without a blue max'k’ (RV ‘ shall not lack a 
bruise ’). 

i 9. arty^a (from a-ri^oj, to prick ,* connected with 
Eng, ‘sting’), brand, scar: Gal 6^*^ only, eycb yap 
; rd crriy/iara rod [Kup/oy] To^croO ir rtp ffihparl juov 
I5a<rrd^(a (edd. omit Kvpiov of TR after best text) ; 
Vulg. ‘ Ego enim stigmata Domini lesu in corpora 
meo porto ’ ; 3V^yc, ‘ For I here in my bodi tlie 
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fcokenes of ouxe Lord Jhesii Crist ’ ; Tind, ‘ For I 
beare in my bodye the markes of the lorde Jesu/ 
10 sacceeding VSS including AV ; EV * for I hear 
branded on my body the marks of Jesus ’). The 
reference is to the snfiering whicli the apostle had 
endured in the service of Christ, of which he gives 
a rapid account in 2 Co and which, whether 

Jewish whipping, or Roman flogging, or more 
barbarous mob violence, must have left scars on 
his person, some of them no doubt visible. But 
w hy does he call them the scars or brands of Jesus ? 
Two explanations have been given. (1) The marks 
which were left in the body of Jesus by the nails 
and the sword are reproduced figuratively in the 
apostle’s body. Cf. 2 Co 4^® ‘ always bearing about 
in the body the dying (RVm ‘putting to death’) 
of Jesus’ {TavTore r^v piKpwcTLV rod ’Iriaov rQ <ru}/mrL 
wepKpipovres) ; also 2 Co 1®, Col and especially 
the references to his crucifixion wdth Christ, Eo 6®, 
Gal 2"’®. This interpretation is forcibly illustrated 
by the stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi, to whom 
the word (left untranslated in the Lat. versions) 
‘suggested, whether by a more or less distant 
association, the idea which took so strong a hold 
upon his mind, that in a moment of extreme 
spiritual tension the actual marks of the Passion 
seemed to imprint themselves upon his body ’ — 
Sanday, NT Com, for Eng. Headers. Among 
recent commentators Moule {Oamb. Bible) con- 
siders that there is ‘ something to be said ’ for 
this explanation, and Huxtable Com.) argues 
ably and at length in its favour. (2) The marks 
identify the apostle as belonging to Jesus. This 
receives the nearly unanimous consent of modern 
expositors, and is actually introduced into the 
translation of the EV, on which Westcott [Lessons 
of the EF of NTf 130) comments, ‘ the addition of 
the word branded — I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus— points the reference to the slaves 
who bore the names of the deities to whose service 
they were consecrated.’ (Cf., further, art. Cut- 
tings IN THE Flesh, voL i. 538^). But even on 
this interpretation the question remains, Does St. 
Paul refer to the custom of marking the devotees of 
a deity, or to the custom of branding deserters and 
evil-doers as a sign of degradation ? Lightf oot ( Com, 
on Gal, ) refers the metaphor to the practice of brand- 
ing slaves and other persons who w^ere devoted to 
the service of some deity, and considers that ‘ such 
a practice at all events cannot have been unknown 
in a country which was the home of the worshi;^ of 
Cybele.’ But the verb used (jSav rc£^w, which im- 
plies at least that the thing carried is easily seen, 
cf. Ac 9^® ‘a chosen vessel unto me to bear my 
name before the Gentiles,’ ^avrdcrat . . . ipdjmop 
i$pQp)i and the apostle’s glorying in being regarded 
as Trepucadapfiara, rod kqctijmv, TrdPTcap ‘ the 

filth of the world, the offscouring of all things* 
(1 Co 4^®), make the reference most probable to 
such stigmata as (now also in the modern use of 
the word) carried punishment and degradation.- 
These are the only marks that -would^ involve^ at 
once much suffering at the time of their infliction 
and much Courage to carry afterwards. 

J. Hastings, 

MARK (JOHN).— In this art. the identity of the 
John Mark of the Acts with the Mark of the Pauline 
Epistles (Col, PiiUem, 2 Ti), with the JMark of 1 P, 
and with Mark the Evangelist, mentioned in early 
Christian literature, is assumed. This identifica- 
tion is confirmed by the link between the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles supplied by Col 4^® (‘ cousin 
of Barnabas’), and by the fact that the name Mark 
does not appear to have been common among the 
Jews. ‘ 

1. Name.— -T he Hebrew name of this oomj^anion 
of the apostles was *l<adv7}$; it appears without 
addition in Ac 13®* To it the Eoman prmnomen 
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Marcus was added (Iwdi'ou rod iirimXovjixiPov Mdp/cot', 
1. TOP iiTLKkyidivTCL M., Ac 12^-* ®), Just as the Eoman 
cognormn Paulas was added to the Hebrew name 
Saul. The name 3Iareus was that by which its 
hearer wm commonly known among those for 
W’hom the Acts wm-s written {rbp T. rhp * 

lidpKQpy Ac 15®^) J so Col 4*^, Phllein 2 Ti 4^^, 
1 P 5^®. For the accentuation MdpA'os, see Biasc, 
Gram, NT Greeks § 4. 2; the form MdapKos is 
found in CIG, 5644, 6155. For tlie frequency of 
such double names among the Jews, see 
mann, Bibelstudien, p. ISl tf. ; and for the common 
use of the name Marcus ‘among Greek-speaking 
.peoples from the Augustan age brnvards/ see ilie 
inscriptions quoted by tSwete, 5/. 3Iarl\ p. ix. Titere 
is no evidence, ho'ivever, that it was common among 
the Jews; the only Jew of this name mentioned by 
Josephus is, the nephew of Philo (Ant. XYIIL vUi. i, 
XIX. V. 1). 

2. Family and Position.— The father of M'ark 
is not mentioned in the NT or by any reliable, 
tradition. His mother bears the common Hebrew 
name Mary (Ac 12^'*®). She appears as a woman of 
some wealth, the possessor of a house witli a tuMp 
and with a room large enough, to contain many (a® 
^irap Uapol (rvpi^dpotcrpdpoi)^ the mistress, it would 
seem, of a household, the duty of one 7rai5iV/cy— 

^ bearing a Greek name (see Blass on Ac 12^®)— being 
to keep the door (cf. Jn Her house is one oi 

the centres of the life of ‘ the brethren ’ at Jeru- 
salem. St. Peter goes there as a matter of course 
directly he has escaped from prison, and is well 
known there (v.^"*). It is a natural conclusion that 
‘ the house of Mary ’ had become the home of St. 
Peter, and that the guest was in a sense the head 
of the household (cf. 1 P 5^®). Again, in Col 
Mark is spoken of as ‘the cousin’ (o dpefibs, see 
Lightfoot’s note) of Barnabas (on the name, see 
especial^ Deissmann, Bihdsttidmi^ p. 175 tf.), the 
Joseph Barnabas of Ac 4®®^% of the tribe of Levi, 
bom in Cyprus, a man of substance, and from 
almost the earliest days a leader among ‘the 
brethren.’ It is not improbable, in vie^v of the 
later history, tiiat Mark too was by birth or 
i previous residence connected with the Jewish 
: colony in Cyprus (Schurer, RJP n. ii. p. 22if..b 
j and, if we may assume that the cousins were the 
I sons of two brothers, we learn that he was a Levite 
I (see below, 4 (i.)). There is every reason to think 
; that he, like Saul, was a ‘ Hebrew of Hebrews ’ 

; (Col 411; cf. Gai 2^2, Tit po). 

In Ac 13® we read of Barnabas and Saul that 
I at Salamis in Cyprus mrijTfeWov rbp \byov roB 
; 0eov ip rais orvpayoryais twp *lov§a(cop* 

; *lo}dp7jv bir'^}piT7jp,f All writers, it would seem, 

. take the last clause to mean that the apostles 
* had John as^ minister,’ i.e. as their assistant in 
their evangelistic work (cf. 10^® irpofrira^ip). A 
diflerent interpretation seems to the present waiter 
to he at least possible. The clause stands in close 
connexion with the mention of ‘the synagogues.’ 
Further, if vtrripirirfv -were a predicate, the more 
natural order would have been 5k dxop 

Kai "IcadpTjp, A Jewish epitajih found at Rome 
^XdjSios TouXtai'iy bwnipirT^s (see Schurer, Gemeinde^ 
verfassung der Juden in Eom^ pp. 28, 39 ; cf. 
MJF II. 'ii p., 87) suggests that viri^pir^^ here is 
John’s official title— ‘And they had with them also 
John, the synagogue minister’ (cf. Lk 4^}. The 
.'article in such a case would be omitted (cf. e.g. 
CIGt 9906 , *Iovkiapbs Upebs * » * dbs *1 ov\mpoB 
dpxtfrvPo.y(J3you and inscriptions pmsim^ also Winer- 

* The refibding found in DU 61 Gig, 

seems to he a ‘ Western ' reading dm to Msincdlftflonu 

f * Western* (namphrasfic} resdiiifs are (#) T. 
gcMUsi D 821 syr. M. jtng.; (&) ioaierw ml *1. **V 

' (in minisUriufiht hi^t. vg.), B. 0«nn|mre^ Ignat* Philud. ati, 
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|}. 172}.* If this interpretation be^ the 
tine oiiCj we have an important fact aljout Mark 
wliicli reveals how close his ties with Judaism were. 
Among his fellow Jews he was known as 'l(a6.pi}s 

3. Ma,rk m THE Apostolic History of the 
KT.— Biark is one of tliose , minor characters, a 
careful study of whose movenients throws eonsider- 
aMe' light' on the, relation to each' other of the 
■apostolic leaders. In the NT he stands in close 
connexion wdtli Barnabas, St. .Peter, St. Paul. 

. ' ,(L) . The first notice of Mark in the Acts is at the 
time of the famme in .Judiea, some 15 or 10 years, 
after the day of Pentecost. He is at Jerusalem, 
and Barnabas and Saul, returning thence to the 
Syrian Antioch, take him wdth them as their com- 
panion {crvpwcLpaKa^6pT€s 12"®; cf. 15*’“^^*, Gal 2^). It 
IS important to notice that Barnabas, Mark’s 
cousin, still retains the leading position {Bappd^as 
U ml Xav’kos 12^), that as yet there is no hint of any 
evangelistic work further afield than Antioch, and 
that there the Church had not spread beyond the 

* Grecian Jews’ (11^®). Some time — how long we 
have no means of discovering — after their arrival 
at Antioch a decisive summons comes. Barnabas 
and Saul, at the bidding of the Spirit, are solemnly 
set apart and dismissed to do * the work,’ the scope 
of which remains still undefined. With Blark they 
cross to Cyprus. After work among the Jewish 
settlers at Salamis, they Journey westwards till 
at Paphos they meet the Jewish Magus among the 
comites of the Proconsul, and the encounter ends 
with the conversion of the Roman magistrate— the 
firstfruit of St. Paul’s Gentile converts. ^ From 
Paphos they cross to the mainland, and journey 
inland as far as Perga. Here, perhaps when his 
leaders were discussing or had already determined 
upon the plan of crossing the Taurus and pene- 
trating into a wholly new district, Mark separates 
himself from them and returns to Jerusalem (13^). 
His conduct, it is clear, made a deep impression on 
St. Paul. What were Mark’s reasons for this act 
of seeming desertion’ The conditions of their 
common work, it must be remembered, had altered 
since he left Jerusalem with them, in three im- 
portant respects, (1) The call at Antioch had 
inaugurated a new epoch in the history of the 
Church, and as ‘the work’ advanced it became 
clear that it would lead the workers pAKptxp (Ac 
22^^). (2) There were already indications that * the 
work * would include the Gentiles ; and that this w^as 
a new departure appears from 14^. (3) Barnabas 
is passing into the background, and Paul is taking 
his place the acknowledged leader (note the 
very significant ol vcpl UadXov in 13^®). For these 
new conditions of service Mark was not prepared. 

(ii.) Some three or four years pass before we 
meet Mark again in the history. The great con- 
tiroversy as to the freedom of the Gentile converts 
had been closed, outwardly at least, by the decision 
of ^ the Council ’ at Jerusalem. Paul and Bamahas 
returned to Antioch. At Antioch (if without further 
discussion wq may assume the identity of the 
visit to Jerusalem recorded in Ac 15 with' that 
recorded in Gal 2) there took place the events 
which St. Paul briefly narrates In Gal 'Bt. 
Peter followed' to Antioch the emissaries of the, 
Church at Jerusaleni, and provhd himseif loyal to' 
the concordat of * the Council.’ But the arrivaJi of 

* certain from James ’ wrought a disastrous change, 
‘Fearing those of the' circumcision,’ he withdrew' 
from fill fellowship with Gentile believem His 
example was the signal for a general revolt. 

*■ with this laterpretattm, m indeed with the common one 
(cl Ood, E), thougrh legs coaspicuouslj, 

This sense of is common (especially in the participle) in 
all Gsreek, e, 0 * Xen. C$r, iv, t, saapissime Thneydiidas 

^terlque omnes* (Stephamis, ed* Hase, ill 2616). , Here 
' takes up v,^. 


■All the Jewish Chris'tians at' Antioch {ol \oiirol 
*IovBam) joined in his time-serving policy, and the . 
pressure of. their opinion seduced even (ml) Bar- 
nabas, St. Paul’s old and close co.mpanion. St. 

Paul’s public rebuke of St. Peter and (by implica- 
tion) of Barnabas and the .rest closes the his- 
tory, so far as he has chosen to .reveal it. It 
has an obvious bearing on the relations of St. 

Paul with Mark. We know that Mark was at., 

Antioch shortly afte?' these events (Ac 15^^). The 
three leaders with whom he was most intimately 
associated, St. Peter, St. Paul, Barnabas, ..were 
there already. It seems an almost certain infer- 
ence that Biark had come as the companion of 
one of them. If so, he was among ol Xonrol 
*lov8am, who proved traitors ; and his example and 
opinion must have been conspicuous among the 
influences which led Barnabas astray. We can 
understand that to St. Paul’s mind his later 
conduct set its seal upon his earlier. His loyalty 
to ‘ the truth of the gospel ’ was more than 
tionabie, and his influence over Barnabas was 
harmful. When Barnabas proposed that ^ Mark 
should again be their companion, an indignant 
reference to his former desertion of ‘the work’ 

(15^) was sufficient answer. If we realize the , 

significance, personal and doctrinal, of the history 

in Gal 2, we can understand the Trapo^vafids which 

s^arated Barnabas from Paul. Tne notice that 

Mark with Barnabas sailed to Cyprus immediately 

after these events is the last reference to him in 

the Acts. 

(iii.) After an interval of ten or twelve years we 
meet with Mark again in St. Paul’s letters to the 
Colossians (4^®) and to Philemon (v.®^). Mark is 
at Rome. His presenoe there is ‘ a solace ’ to St, 

Paul. In both Epistles the apostle speaks of him 
as one of the few whom he can call ‘ fellow- workers ’ 

(contrast Ph 1^®^*). The happy change in the re- 
lations between St. Paul and Mark is an important 
indication of the triumph of St. Paul’s * catholic ’ 
views of Christianity among the higher type of 
Jewish Christians. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that Mark had contemplated, and it 
appears was still contemplating, a journey to 
Asia; and the Asiatic Christians had already ' 

received from St. Paul a brief message commend- 
ing him to them. 

(iv.) Some three or four years later, St, Paul’s 
last Epistle associates Mark with Timothy. The 
words (2 Ti 4^^} seem to imply that the two were no 
strangers to each other, and that Timothy was 
already acquainted with Mark’s movements. 

Timothy, it seems probable, w^as still at Ephesus 
(Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 437), He is bidden 
to come to Rome by the imortest route (v,^), and to 
execute a commission at Troas on the way (v.^®). 

From Troas he was doubtless to cross to Neapolis, 

to travel along the Egnatian Road to Dyrrhachium, 

to cross to Brundisium, and to hasten to Rome by 

the Via Appia. At some point in the journey he 

is to ‘pick up’ Mark (v.^^ji. If that point was in 

the neighbourhood of Ephesus, the notice is perhaps 

an indication that Mark had carried out his purpose 

of visiting Asia (Col 4^®). If not, it cannot be a 

place which is otherwise associated with Mark 

either by history or by tradition. To this direc- > 

tipn St. Paul, remembering the help rendered to 

him by Mark in his former captivity, adds the 

reason of it — ydp ixol eifxp'jyirro? els dtaKOpLap, 

The last three words, as Sw'cte observes (p. xv), 

‘ assign to Mark his precise place in the history ol 
the Apostolic age.’ 

(v.) One more notice of Blark is found in the 
apostolic writings. In his First Epistle, w^ritten 
at Rome (see article Babylon in NT), St. Peter 
sends to the churches of Asia Minor the salutation 
of ‘ Marcus my son.’ This greeting makes it prob- 
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able that Mark had visited some of the churches 
to ■which the apostle is writing (see above (iiL) (iv.)). | 
It is certain from these' words that Mark was with 
St. Peter at Kome—aii important point of contact 
between the NT and early Christian tradition. 
The tenderness of the phrase 6 vids /xou is explained 
by St. Peter’s early intimacy with Mark in ‘the 
house of Mary.’ 

4. Mark in Christian Tradition. *—(1. ) Mfark's 
msition hy birth,— Ihe Preface to the Gospel found 
m MSS of the Vulgate contains the notice : ‘ sacer- 
dotium in Israhel agens, secundum carnem levita’ 
(Wordsworth-White, p. 171, cf. p. 173)— a inep 
deduction, it seems probable, from Mark’s kinship 
to Barnabas. The remembrance of a personal 
deformity survives in an epithet well known at 
Borne early in the 3rd cent. — osJre IlaOXos 6 d?ro<7roXos 
oC^re Mdp/cos 6 Koko^oBdKTvXos (Hipp. Philos, vii. 30). 

A reference to this epithet is found in the Latin Prefaces to 
the Gospel (see below), and with these substantially coincide 
the notices in one or two later writers (see Lipsius, me Apocr. 
Apostelgesch. ii. 2, p. 827 ; Zahn, Mnl ii. p, 211), Three ex- 
planations of the epithet ‘stump-iingered’ or ‘mutilated in 
the finffer(s)* have been suggested, (i.) Tregelles (Journal 
of Class, and Sacred Fhilol., 1855, p. 224f.) thinks that the 
epithet stigmatizes Mark as ‘pollice tnincus,' ‘the deserter’ 
(Ac 131 S). (ii,) The Pref. to the Vulgate : ‘ Ampiitasse sibi post 
fidem pollicem dicitur ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur’ (so 
Isidore), (iii.) The Pref. to Cod. Toletanus: ‘ Golobodactilus 
est nominatus ideo quod a cetera coiqioris proceritatem digitos 
minores habuisset* (Wordsworth-White, p. 171). It is just 
possible, however, that the word may refer to some mutilation 
or malfonnation of the toes, resulting in lameness— an infirmity 
which would be more likely to attract attention than a deformity 
of the hand. 

(ii.) Marlins relation to the Lord’s minwtry.— The 
words of Papias {ap. Eus. HE iii. 39), on the 
authority of ‘ John the Elder,’ are exidieit— o£<re 

yap ijKOVorev Tov Kvptov Trap'gKo}<ot>B'f]cr€}' 

Do the words (clearly referring to Mark), with which the 
Muratorian Canon begins, suggest a qualification of the asser- 
tion of Papias? They run thus : quibua tamen interfuife et ita 
posuib. It ia possible that the first word has been nmtilated, 
and that we should restore aliqu ibtis ; bub see below. The Canon 
is in full accord with Papias if, with, e.g., Lightfoot and Swete, 
we take the words to refer to Mark’s presence at St. Peter s dts- 
courses. Zahn (Gesch. Kan. ii. pp. 17 f., 30, Kinl. ii, pp. 2W, 
211), however, maintains that in the previous context of the 
Fragment it had been said that, speaking gemrallg, Mark was 
not an eye-witness of the Lord’s ministry*, and that then the 
qualification is added : ‘ nevertheless lie vvas present at some 
fevents), and so recorded them.’ If the Canon was written at 
Rome, and still more, if the writer was Hippolytus (Lightfoot, 
Clement, ii. p. 412 f ), it is clear that it might embody an inde- 
pendent and true tradition about Mark preserved by the Roman 
Church. On the other hand, in the succeeding context dealing 
with Luke (Lucas . . cum eum Paulus . . , adsmnsisset . . . 

conscripsit. Dominum tamen nec ipse uidit in came, et idem 
prout assequi potuit, ifca et a natiuitate Johannis incepit di^re), 
ft is unsatisfactory to take nee (ipse) as referring to St- Paid, 
who has been only incidentally mentioned, as Zahn is obliged w 
do. The writer is clearly throughout (comp, the passages deal- 
ing with John and with Acts) comparing the Evangelists in 
regard to the power of giving a personal mtness. Accommgiy* 
both nec ipse and idem (oruToi) bring out the parallel in reference 
to this point between Mark and Luke.t Further, m the 
of Luke, who was not a personal disciple of Christ, the writer 
notes that he was a companion of St. Paul. There was clearly 
still more reason for noting that Mark was a follower of Apostles. 
We may conjecture, therefore, that the context immediately pre- 
ceding the first sentence of the Fragment ran substantially thus i 
‘Mark was not a disciple of Christ. .But he was a follower of 
Paul and also of Peter. He records in his Gospel what Peter 
preached. But he was not continuously a companion of Peter. 
Some, therefore, of his discourses he did not himself hear ; but 
at others (oTs literally translated by the quibus tajnm of 
La+»n Fragment) he was present, and so set them down, un 
the whole, therefore, Zahn’s inteipretation must 
and with it goes any shred of reliable evidence that Mark had, 
part in any events of the Gospel history. 

Later traditions, however, give Mark a place in 
the history of the Lord’s ministij. In the DmL of 
Adamantms with the MarmoniAe, a work which 

Patristic passages dealing wth the composition of &e 
Gospel accorang to Bt Mark are not discussed here : see the 

is still more marked if we adopt Lightfoot’s 
emendation of the words refening to Luke: ‘et idem, prout 
assequi potuit, ita posuit. ita et a natiuitate . . . (fissaps ^ 
^Superrmt, p. 189 n.); comp, the posuit’ in the 

account of Mark, 


cannot he, placed earlier than the plater ^y ears of 
Constantine (Hort in Diet, of ChriJ. Biuy. i. p. 
391), the orthodox disputant obviou^iy has a con- 
troversial reason for asserting^ that illark and Luke 
were among the seventy -two discipie.s {ed. Wetsiein, 
p. 8). Epiphanius (Jlwr. pp. 50,^ 42S ed. Fetav.) 
gives the same piece of iiiforniatioa, _^arid further 
tells us that Mark wa.s one of those disciples \rlio 
turned back (Jn 6^'®}. For otlier reiereiices 
Lipsius, p. 3281 A more interesting U-adition, 
which first appears in a writer of tlie fitli cent., 
Theodosius (de Situ Tcrrm Sanctm 43^, p. 20,^ eii. 
Gildemeister), identifies the Ciiiirch Smicta Sion-^ 
mentioned by earlier writers as the scene of the Last 
Supper, of tfie meeting of the apostles (Ac and 
of the events of Pentecost, with ‘ the house of Mark 
the Evangelist. ’■ Another writer of the same cent. 
— Alexander [Laudatio Barnatm 13 in Acta. SS, 


of water’ (Mk 14^®). For these references see 
Zahn, p. 212 f. The idea that the young man who , 
followed and fied on the night of the betrayal (.M,k 
1#^) was Mark, is a modern but not improbable 
conjecture. ^ 

(iii.) Mark and St. Peter,— A constant tradition 
in the early Church, reaching back to the confines 
of the apostolic age and harmonizing ■with the 
notices of the NT, certifies us that Mark was a 
companion of St. Peter [i.e. in his missionary 
labours), was with him towards the end of his life, 
and wrote the Gospel to preserve his Master’s 
teaching. The early authorities are these: (1) 
Asiaik and Western: Papias ap, Eus. iih^39 (on 
the authority of ‘ John the Elder’); Iren. iii. I. i, 


732); Eus. ii. 15 (on the authority of Clement); 
Origen ap. Eus. IIE vi. 25. For references to 
later writers see Lipsius, p. 322; Zahn, p. 216. 
The above classification of authorities is due to 
Swete (p. xviiil), who notices that ‘the Asiatic 
tradition goes behind St. Mark’s work as an Evan- 

f elist, and describes the nature of his services to 
t. Peter. He had been the Apostle’s inter- 
preter.- 

Some scholars maintain that the word (interpret) 

points rather to Mark as the scholar of St. Peter, through whom 
his Master’s teaching reached a wider circle, with special refer- 
ence to the composition of the Gospel. This is the view taken 
by Zaihn (Gesch. Kan. i. pp. 878 fif., Einl. ii. pp. 209, 218 fi.), who 
urges that Papias uses the word in close connexion with Mark's 
composition of the Gospel, and that no early writer preserves 
<Miy detailed notice of Mark as ‘ dragoman ’ of the apOsStle. On 
the other hand, the following considerations seem conclusive 
for the strict sense of the word. (1) Such is the tistml sense of 
the word (see Swete, p. xix) ; the passages which Zahn (Gesch. 
Km, p. 880 n.) adduces, in which poets and prophets are spoken 
of as ipmnoTXf vSv SbSv, are really instances of a inetaphoncai 
use of the terra. (2) Papias himself uses the cognate verb 
(fiputivtvs't S’ Kurk v£ ht/mry tptxtms') in the Strict sense. (3) 
Irenseus connects the word, not with the writing of the Gospel, 
but with Mark’s previous relation to St. Peter, iii. L 1. M., « 
aeiSnrrs fh lppufiv$uryi£ HirpM xtb) rk vtra H. 

^^pkeifs nMTf #. 10, 6 M. interpres et sectator Petri 

[note the order] initium evangelic© oonseriptionis fecit sic. 
Zahn’s position is criticked by Link in Stmien u. Kritiken, 
1896, pp. 405-436, 

Tbe ten or twelve years wiiieb elapsed between 
,the last mention 'Of 'Markin tbe AetS'nndSt. -PauFs'-' 
referenoe to Ms eo-operation In Rome wer<y>rotaMy 
tbe period in wMcli Mark accompanied St. Peter. 
It may well be that the help which he rendered to 
! the apostle when the latter first worked among 
i Greek-speaking people gained for him the title of 
•'the interpreter of Peter.’ There is no reason why 
we should infer that, at least at the end of his 
life, St, Peter could not speak Greek, still less that 
he could not write a Greek letter. Moreover, it 
must he ramembered that the word * interpreter* 
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Moulton, p. 172).* If this interpretation he the 
true one, we have an important fact about Mark 
%vhich reveals how close his ties with Judaism were. 
Among his fellow Jews he 'vvas known as 'IctidvT^s 

inrK}piT7]S, 

3. Maek in the Apostolic History of the 
KT. — Mark is one of those minor characters, a 
careful study of whose movements throws consider- 
able light on the relation to each other of the 
apostolic leaders. In the NT he stands in close 
connexion with Barnabas, St. Peter, St, Paul. 

(i.) The first notice of Mark in the Acts is at the 
time of the famine in Jndoea, some 15 or 16 years 
after the day of Pentecost. He is at Jerusalem, 
and Barnabas and Saul, returning thence to the 
Syrian Antioch, take him with them as their com- 
panion {(fvpTrapa\a^6yr€S 12^® ; cf. 15'^''^*, Gal 2^). It 
IS important to notice that Barnabas, Mark’s 
cousin, still retains the leading position {Bapvd^as 

ml 2auXos 12^}, that as yet there is no hint of any 
evangelistic work further afield than Antioch, and 
that there the Church had not spread beyond the 

* Grecian Jews’ (ll^o). Some time — how long we 
have no means of discovering — after their arrival 
at Antioch a decisive summons comes. Barnabas 
and Saul, at the bidding of the Spirit, are solemnly 
set apart and dismissed to do ‘ the work,’ the scope 
of which remains still undefined. With Mark they 
cross to Cyprus. After work among the Jewish 
settlers at Salamis, they journey w^estwards till 
at Paphos they meet the Jewish Magus among the 
comites of the Proconsul, and the encounter ends 
with the conversion of the Roman magistrate— the 
firstfruit of St. Paul’s Gentile converts. From 
Paphos they cross to the mainland, and journey 
inland as far as Perga. Here, perhaps when his 
leaders were discussing or had already determined 
upon the plan of crossing the Taurus and pene- 
trating into a wholly new district, Mark separates 
himself from them and returns to Jerusalem (13^). 
His conduct, it is clear, made a deep impression on 
St. Paul, What were Mark’s reasons for this act 
of seeming desertion? The conditions of their 
common work, it must be remembered, had altered 
since he left Jerusalem with them, in three im- 
portant respects. (1) The call at Antioch had 
inauguratea a new epoch in the history of the ' 
Church, and as ‘the work’ advanced it became i 
clear that it would lead the workers pdKpav (Ac | 
2221). (2) There were already indications that ‘ the ' 
work ’ would include the Gentiles ; and that this was ! 
a new departure appears from 142 ^. (3) Barnabas j 
is passing into the background, and Paul is taking 
his place as the acknowledged leader (note the 
very significant ol wepl UavXop in I 31 ®}. For these 
new conditions of service Mark was not prepared. 

(ii.) Some three or four years pass before we 
meet Mark again in the history. The great con- 
troversy as to the freedom of the Gentile converts 
had been closed, outwardly at least, by the decision 
of * the Council ’ at Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas 
retoned to Antioch. At Antioch (if without tother 
discussion we may assume the identity of the 
visit to Jerusalem recorded in Ac 15 with that 
recorded in Gad 2) there took place the events 
which St. Paul briefly narrates m Gal St. 
Peter followed to Antioch the emissaries of the 
Church at Jerusalem;, and provbd himself loyal to 
the concordat of ‘ the Council.’ But the arrival of 
‘ certain from James ’ wrought a disastrous change. 

* Fearing those of the circumcision,’ he withdrew 
from fuU fellowship with Gentile believers. His 
example was the signal for a general revolt 

♦ With this interpretation, as indeed with the common one 
(g. Ood. E), though ies9 conspicuously, putff 

OJis sense of sy s/y is common (especially m the participle) in 
ill Oreelc, Xen. Cyi*. iv, 2. 2I&— * et ssepissime Thucydides 
wterique omnes* (Stephanos, ed. Ha«e, iii 2616). Here 
t&kes up V.2&. 
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All the Jewish Christians at Antioch {ol Xoiirot 
'lovSatoL) joined in his time-serving policy, and the 
pressure of their opinion seduced even (Kal) Bar- 
nabas, St. Paul’s old and close companion. St. 
Paul’s public rebuke of St. Peter and (by implica- 
tion) of Barnabas and the rest closes the his- 
tory, so far as he has chosen to reveal it. It 
has an obvious bearing on the relations of St. 
Paul with Mark. We know that Mark was at 
Antioch shortly after these events (Ac The 

three leaders with whom he was most intimately 
associated, St. Peter, St. Paul, Barnabas, ..were 
there already. It seems an almost certain infer- 
ence that Mark had come as the companion of 
one of them. If so, he was among ot Xonrol 
^lovdaioLf who proved traitors ; and his example and 
opinion must have been conspicuous among the 
influences which led Barnabas astray. We can 
understand that to St. Paul’s mind his later 
conduct set its seal upon his earlier. His loyalty 
to ‘ the truth of the gospel ’ was more than ques- 
tionable, and his influence over Barnabas was 
harmful. When Barnabas proposed that Mark 
should again he their companion, an indignant 
reference to his former desertion of ‘ the work ’ 
(15®®) was suflicient answer. If we realize the 
signiflcance, personal and doctrinal, of the history 
in Gal 2, we can understand the Tapo^v(rp.6s which 
separated Barnabas from Paul. The notice that 
Mark with Barnabas sailed to Cyprus immediately 
after these events is the last reference to him in 
the Acts. 

(iii.) After an interval of ten or twelve years we 
meet with Mark again in St. Paul’s letters to the 
Colossians (4^®) and to Philemon (v.^^). Mark is 
at Rome. His presence there is ‘ a solace ’ to St. 
Paul. In both Epistles the apostle speaks of him 
as one of the few whom he can call ‘ fellow- workers ’ 
(contrast Ph P®^*)- The happy change in the re- 
lations between St. Paul and Mark is an important 
indication of the triumph of St. Paul’s ‘ catholic ’ 
views of Christianity among the higher type of 
Jewish Christians. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that Mark had contemplated, and it 
appears was still contemplating, a journey to 
Asia; and the Asiatic Christians had already 
received from St. Paul a brief message commend- 
ing him to them. 

(iv.) Some three or four years later, St, Paul’s 
last Epistle associates Mark with Timothy. The 
words (2 Ti 4^^) seem to imply that the two were no 
strangers to each other, and that Timothy was 
already acquainted wdth Mark’s movements. 
Timothy, it seems probable, was still at Ephesus 
(Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 437). He is bidden 
to come to Rome by the shortest route (v.®), and to 
execute a commission at Troas on the way (v.^^^. 
From Troas he was doubtless to cross to Neapolis, 
to travel along the Egnatian Road to Byrrhachium, 
to cross to Brundisium, and to hasten to Rome by 
the Via Appia. At some point in the journey he 
is to ‘pick up’ Mark (v.^i). If that point was in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus, the notice is perhaps 
an indication that Mark had carried out his purpose 
of visiting Asia (Col 4^®). If not, it cannot be a 
place which is otherwise associated with Mark 
either by history or by tradition. To this direc- 
tion St. Paul, remembering the help rendered to 
him by Mark in his former captivity, adds the 
reason of it — icrnv ydp p.01 e^'xjpyo’ros els dtaKoviav, 
The last three words, as Swete observes (p. xv), 

‘ assign to Mark his precise place in the history of 
the Apostolic age.’ 

(v.) One more notice of Mark is found in the 
apostolic writings. In his First Epistle, written 
at Rome (see article Babylon in NT), St. Peter 
sends to the churches of Asia Minor the salutation 
of ‘ Marcus my son.’ This greeting makes it prob- 
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i»ble that Mark had visited some of the churches 

to which the apostle is writing (see above (iiL)(iv.)}* 

It is certain from these words that Mark was with 
St. Peter at Rome— an important point of contact 
between the NT and early Christian tradition. 
The tenderness of the phrase 6 vi6s ijlov is explained 
by St. Peter’s early intimacy with Mark in ‘the 
house of Mary.’ 

4. Mark in Christian Tradition.*— (L) MarJ<^s 
fosition h%i hirth.—H^xo Preface to the Gospel found 
m MSS of the Vulgate contains the notice : ‘ sacer- 
dotium in Israhel agens, secundum carnem levita’ 
(Wordsworth-White, p. 171, ef, p. 173)— a mere 
deduction, it seems probable, from Mark’s kinship 
to Barnabas. The remembrance of a personal 
deformity survives in an epithet well knowm at 
Rome early in the 3rd cent.— oi^re IlaOXos o dxocrroXoy 
o0re MdpKos 6 KoXo^oddKTvXos (Hipp. Philos, vii. 30). 

A reference to this epithet is found in the Latin Prefaces to 
the Gospel (see below), and with these substantially coincide 
the notices in one or two later writers (see Lipsius, bie Apocr. 
dposte^esch. ii. 2, p. 327 ; Zahn, Binl. ii. p. 211). Three ex- 
planations of the epithet ‘stump-fingered’ or ‘mutilated in 
the finger(s)’ have been suggested, (i.) Tregelles {Journal 
of Class, and Sacred Philol,, 1855, p. 224 f.) thinks that the 
epithet stigmatizes Mark as ‘pollice truncus,’ ‘the deserter’ 
(Ac 1318). (ii.) The Pref. to the Vulgate : ‘ Ampiitasse sibi post 
ficlem pollicem dicitur ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur* (so 
Isidore), (iii.) The Pref. to Cod. Toletanus ; ‘ Colobodactilus 
est nominatus ideo quod a cetera corporis proceritatem digitos 
minores habuisset’ (Wordsworth-White, p. 171). It is just 
possible, however, that the word may refer to some mutilation 
or malformation of the toes, resulting in lameness— an infirmity 
which would be more likely to attract attention than a deformity 
of the hand. 

(ii.) Marls s relation to theLordfs ministry. — The 
words of Papias {ap. Eus. HE iii. 39), on the 
authority of ‘John the Elder,’ are explicit — oHre 
ydp ^Kovaev rov Kvplov oiire iraprjKdXotdTjCEU aircp. 

Do the words (clearly referring to Mark), with which the 
Muratorian Canon begins, suggest a qualification of the asser- 
tion of Papias? They run thus : quibus tamen interfuit et ita 
posuit. It i» possible that the first word has been mutilated, 
and that we should restore aliquibus ; but see below. The Canon 
is in full accord with Papias if, with, e.g.^ Lightfoot and Swete, 
we take the words to refer to Mark’s presence at St. Peter's dis- 
courses. Zalin (Gesch. Kan. ii, pp. 17 f., 30, Einl. ii. pp. 200, 
211), however, maintains that in the previous context of the 
Fragment it had been said that, speaking gene^'allj/f Mark was 
not an eye-witness of the Lord’s ministry, and that then the 
qualification is added : ‘ nevertheless he was present at some 
f events), and so recorded them.’ If the Canon was written at 
Rome, and still more, if the writer was Hippolytus (Lightfoot, 
Clementf ii. p. 412 f ), it is clear that it might embody an inde- 
pendent and true tradition about Mark preserved by the Roman 
Church. On the other hand, in the succeeding context dealing 
with Luke (Lucas , . cum eum Paulus . . . adsumsisset . . . 

conscripsit. Dominum tamen nec ipse uidit in came, et idem 
proutassequi potuit, ita et a natiuitate Johannis incepit dicere). 

It is unsatisfactory to take nec (ipse) as referring to St. Paul, 
who has been only inci«ientally mentioned, as Zahn is obliged to 
do. The writer is clearly throughout (comp, the passages deal- 
ing with John and with Acts) comparing the Evangelists in 
regard to the power of giving a personal witness. Accordingly, 
both nec ipse and %dem(arvr<>() brii^ out the parallel in reference 
to this point between Mark and Luke.t Further, in the case 
of Luke, who was not a personal disciple of Christ, the writer 
notes that he was a companion of St. Paul. There was clearly 
still more reason for noting that Mark was a follower of Apostles. 
We may conjecture, therefore, that the context immediately pre- 
ceding the first sentence of the Fragment ran substantially thus : 

* Mark was not a disciple of Christ. But he was a follower of 
Paul and also of Peter. He records in his Gospel what Peter 
preached. But he was not continuously a companion of Peter. 
Some, therefore, of his discourses he did not himself hear ; but 
at others (Sts — literally translated by the quibus tamm of the 
Latin Fragment) he was present, and so set them down.’ On 
the whole, therefore, Zahn’s interpretation must be rejected, 
and with it goes any shred of reliable evidence that Mark had 
part in any events of the Gospel history. 

Later traditions, however, give Mark a place in 
the history of the Lord’s ministry. In the Dial, of 
Adamantius with the Mareionite^ a work which 

* Patristic passages dealing with the composition of the 
Gospel aecordjng to St. Mark are not discussed here ; see the 
following article. 

t This parallel is still more marked if we adopt Lightfoot’s 
emendation of the words referring to Luke: ‘et idem, prout 
assequi potuit, ita posuit. Ita et a natiuitate . . , ’ (Essaifs on 
*SupenmL ReligS p, 18&n.); comp, the ‘ita posuit' in the 
account of Mark. 

cannot be placed earlier than the later years of 
Constantine (Hort in Diet, of Christ. Biog. i. p. 
391), the orthodox disputant obviously has a con- 
troversial reason for asserting that Mark and Luke 
were among the seventy -two aiscipies (ed. Wetstem, 
p. 8). Epiphanius {Hmr. pp. 50, 428 ed. Petav.) 
gives the same piece of information, and further 
tells us that Mark was one of those disciples who 
turned back (Jn 6®®). Eor other references see 
Lipsius, p. 3281 A more interesting tradition, 
which first appears in a writer of the 6th cent., 
Theodosius {d& Situ Terrm Sanctm p. 20, ed. 

Gildemeister), identifies the Church 
mentioned by earlier writers as the scene of the Last 
Supper, of the meeting of the apostles (Ac 1^®), and 
of tne events of Pentecost, with ‘the house of Mark 
the Evangelist.’ Another writer of the same cent. 
—Alexander [Laudatio Barnabce 13 in Acta SS. 

Jun. ii. p. 440)— repeating the legend about Sancta 
Sion, adds a story learned from ‘ the aged,’ which 
identifies Mark with the man ‘ bearing a pitcher 
of water’ (Mk 14^®). Eor these references see 
Zahn, p. 212 1 The idea that the young man who 
followed and fled on the night of the betrayal (Mk 

14^^) was Mark, is a modern but not improbable 
conjecture. 

(iii.) Ma7*k and St. Peter, — A constant tradition 
in the early Church, reaching back to the confines 
of the apostolic age and harmonizing with the 
notices of the NT, certifies us that Mark was a 
companion of St. Peter (i.e. in his missionary 
labours), was with him towards the end of his life, 
and wrote the Gospel to preserve his Master’s 
teaching. The early authorities are these: (1) 
Asiatic and Western: Papias ap. Eus. iii. 39 (on 
the authority of ‘John the Elder’); Iren. iii. 1. 1, 

10. 6 ; Canon Murat, (see above) ; Tert. adv. Marc. 
iv. 6. (2) Alexandrian: Clem. ap. Eus. HEy\. 14, 
Adumh. in Priorem Petri Ep. (Migne, Pat. Gr. ix. 

732) ; Eus. ii. 15 (on the authority of Clement) ; 
Origen ap. Eus. HE vi. 25. Eor references to 
later writers see Lipsius, p. 322; Zahn, p. 216. 

The above classification of authorities is due to • 
Swete (p. xviiif.), who notices that ‘the Asiatic 
tradition goes behind St. Mark’s work as an Evan- 
gelist, and describes the nature of his services to 

St. Peter. He had been the Apostle’s inter- 
preter.’ 

Some scholars maintain that the word (interpres) 

points rather to Mark as the scholar of St. Peter, through whom 
his Master’s teaching reached a wider circle, with special refer- 
ence to the composition of the Gospel. This is the view taken 
by Zahn (Gesch. Kan. i. pp. 878 ff., EitH. ii. pp. 209, 218 if.), who 
urges that Papias uses the word in close connexion with Mark’s 
composition of the Gospel, and that no early writer preserves 
^y detailed notice of Mark as ‘ dragoman ’ of the apostle. On 
the other hand, the following considerations seem conclusive 
for the strict sense of the word. (1) Such is the usual .sense of 
the word (see Swete, p. xix) ; the passages which Zahn (Gesch. 

Kan. p. 880 n.) adduces, in which poets and prophets are spoken 
of as Xpfjt/nvturee.) vuv SsSy, are really instances of a metaphorical 
use of the tenru (2) Papias himself uses the cognate verb 
(iipfA<^vtvtrt 5’ ecvTiC' vs vv ^uvetros lixKerros) in the strict sense. (3) 
Irenseus connects the word, not with the writing of the Gospel, 
but with Mark’s previous relation to St. Peter, iii. 1. 1. M., a 
wkJSvityiS X. ippMivStnriiS Hsrpau xeti etitres tSsra II, xnpvtra-l/LAsvei, 

iyypucp&s vipM'* frctpocU^aixty, lb, 10. 0 M. ittterpres ei sectator Petri 
[note the order] initium evangelicse conscriptionis fecit sic, 
Zahn's position is criticized by Link in Studien u. Kritiken, 

1896, pp. 406-436. 

The ten or twelve years which elapsed between 
the last mention of Mark in the Acts and St. Paul’s 
reference to his co-operation in Rome were probably 
the period in which Mark accompanied St. Peter. 

It may well be that the help which he rendered to 
the apostle when the latter first worked among 
Greek-speaking people gained for him the title of 
* the interpreter of Peter.’ There is no reason why 
we should infer that, at least at the end of his 
life, St. Peter could not speak Greek, still less that 
he could not write a Greek letter. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that the word ‘interpreter 
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may have been used in reference to Latin rather 
tiian to Greek (so Liglitfoot, ii. p. 494). 

(iv.) Mark's connexion ttnth Borne and Alex- 
a?idn'a.— (a) Eome. For the evidence of the NT 
see above. The evidence that St. Peter at the 
close of his life, when Mark w^as certainly his 
companion, was at EomeVis overwhelming (Light- 
foot. Clement, ii. pp. 49:3 a): Moreover, ^ all the 
early writers who mention the place of its com- 
position speak of the Gospel as written at Borne 
(Iren., Clem. Alex., Bus. HE ii. 15 ; for other 
references see Zahn, p. 215), the only exception 
being Chrysostom (vii. 7B), who says that it was 
written in Egypt. (5) Alexandria. It is remark- 
able that the great Alexandrian Fathers, Clement 
and Origen, make no reference to any sojourn or 
work of Mark in that city. Their silence cannot 
hut throw some suspicion on the notices of later 
writers. The earliest witness is Eusebius, HE 
ii. 10 (on ii. 24 see below), who records the 
tradition {^acriv) that Mark ‘was the first to 
found churches in Alexandria itself.’ After the 
time of Eusebius, notices of Mark’s work in 
Egypt are frequent in Christian literature — (i) 
Greek: Epiph. Hmr. li 6 (p. 428 ed. Petav.) ; 
Chrysost. ?.c. ; ConstiU Apost. vii. 46. (ii.) Latin : 
Jerome, de Vir. Illnstr, 2,, Trot ex Comm, in 
Matth. (Wordsworth- White, p. 12), Prc/. to MS8 
of the Vulgate ( Words worth- White, p. 173). (iii.) 
%riae r Poc^r. Apost. (Cureton, Ancient Syriac 
Docume 7 its. p. 33). For other references see 
Lipsitis, p. ‘323ff. To pass to the evidence as to 
the date of Mark’s work in Egypt, Eus. HE ii. 16 
(apparently), Jerome, de Ffr. Illustr., and Epiph. 
nlaee his journey there after the composition of the 
Gospel. On the other hand, the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (ed. vSchone, ii. pp. 152 f. , 154 f . ) places his 
arrival at Alexandria in the first (Arm.) or the 
third (Jer.) year of Claudius (a.d. 41~42 or 43-44),^ 
the appointment of Annianus, his successor as 
bishop, in the eighth year of Nero (a.d. 62-63; 
so Eus. HE ii. 24). f It seems to be impossible to 
reconcile these dates with the statements of the 
NT. If we accept the tradition of Mark’s work at 
Alexandria, we must apparently place it either in 
the ten or twelve years to which we have already 
assigned Ms journeys as St. Peter’s ‘ interpreter,’ 
or in the period after the death of that apostle.f 

The legends of Mark’s mission to Aquileia and 
of the translation of Ms body to Venice belong to 
mediseval hagiology, and lie outside the scope of 
this article. See Lipsius, pp. 346-353. 

(v.) The Acts o/iifurjfc.— The Greek text is given 
In Migne, Pat Cr^ cxv. 164-170. The document 
has been translated into Latin, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic. Lipsius (p. 345) assigns it to a date 
between the middle of the 4th and the beginning 
of the 5th century. Internal evidence shows that 
it was written at Alexandria. It is historically 
worthless, telling the usual story of a successful 
war against idolatry, a growing Church, perse- 
cution, martyrdom. The evangelist expires as he 
iS being dragged through tlie streets by an infuri- 
ated mob, who burn his remains, but are at last 
dispersed by a tempest. Some forms of the AcSs 
give a detailed account of Ms person, clearly in part 

* The Ohr:>rMoti PaachaU (Migne, Pat. Gr. xcii. 659, cf. 646) 
places the fomadation of the Church of Alexandria by Mark in 
the same year (a..i>, S9) as the foundation of the Churoh of 
Antioch by Peter, adding that Mark presided over the 
former 22 years. 

t The Armenian version puts Annianus’ appoiutment a year 
earlier. For the emperors’ regnal years see art. Chuonoloot 
OF lOT, i. p. 4186. ' ' , ' . 

% With the belief that Mark founded the Church at Alexandria 
is connected the ascription to him of the Liturgy. In the Aefe 
(f Ma/rh (c. 1) his enemies hud him ray avcw^opas 

arotaviaerov. According to Swainson {The Greek lAturgim, 

B xxbc). ‘the first time that we hear of a Liturgy of St. Mark is 
the 11th or 12th cent.’ (cf. Brightman, Xdturgiea,^. jbcvi), 

1900,, hy 
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a reminiscence of the portrait of St. Paul in the 

ActaThedw. , V. 

(vi.) Tl€piodoi ^aprd^ct . — These Greek aie 

printed by Tischeiidorf in his Acta Apost. Apocry- 
pha pp. 64-74. The author writes in the name 
of Mark, wbo is made to describe himself before 
his conversion as a servant of a high priest of 
Zeus. The Acts are wholly imhistorical. The 
local colouring shows that the writer was a 
Cypriot. The aim of the document is, by asserting 
for the Church of Cyprus an apostolic origin and 
the possession of the tomb of Barnabas, to support 
her claim to be independent of the see of Antioch. 
Hence Lipsius ifiaces the date of its composition 
late in the 5th cent, probably 485-488. 

(vii.) ilfariyrdow.— Early writers are silent as to 
the time and manner of Mark’s death. The state- 
ment of Jerome, de Vir. lllustr. 8 (Mortuus est 
octauo Neronis anno et sepultus Alexandria) is 
obviously a mere inference from Eusebius’ notice 
of the appointment of Annianus. It would seem 
that no document earlier than the Ac^s of Marie 
gives the evangelist the glory of martyrdom. In 
these Ac^s, as in the Menologium of Basil, and as 
in the later tradition of the Western Church, April 
25 is fixed upon as the day of his death. The 
different texts of the Martyrium Hiero^iy^nianum 
mention May 18, Sept. 23, Oct. 3, 7 as Mark’s 
memorial day (Lipsius, p. 326 ; cf. Diet. Chr. 
i p. 1089). 

LiTERATUEK.--S\vete, The Gospel according to St. 
has a full and suggestive chapter on the ‘ Personal History of 
St. Mark.’ Exhaustive collections and discussions of Patristic 
and other authorities are to be found in Lipsius, Pie Apocryphen 
Apostelgesch. u. Apostellegenden, 1884, ii. 2, pp. 821-353 ; Zahn, 
mMtung in das NT, ii. (1899), pp. 199-220. Eeference may 
also be made to Harnack’s article ‘Mark’ (1888) in the Encyclo- 
pcedia Britamiiica. F, H. CHASE. 
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Literature. 

0£ the four canonical Gospels the one which 
has come down to us with the title ‘ according to 
Mark ’ is the simplest, the most pointed and con- 
cise. Its brevity was noticed by Jerome in the 
accouilt which he gave of its composition (fie Vir. 
Jit c. 8) ; and the peculiarity of its narrative, in 
respect of things omitted, has been the subject 
of comment from ancient times. On all that 
concerns its origin it is resolutely silent. It has 
no such descriptive statement as is found in the 
opening paragraph of the third Gospel. It neither 
names nor indicates its writer. It gives not the 
remotest hint that could put us on his track, if 
we had nothing outside itself. All that we know 
of its authorship rests, in the first instance, on 
tradition. The question is whether that tradition 
is historically credible, and whether it tallies with 
the contents and character of the writing. 

In the ancient lists of the New Testament books 
this Gospel does not always occupy the same place. 
In a considerable number of MSS, almost entirely 
Latin and Graeco-Latin (D, a, 6, e, /, g, r), as well 
as -in the Gothic Version, the Apostolical Constitii^ 
tiom, and the Latin Stichometry of Codex Claro- 
'moiitanus, it is placed last (with the variation 
third) in the number of Gospels. But in the great 
bharies Scribner'^s xSons 
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majority of Greek MSS, as well as catalogues and 
lists giyen in ecclesiastical writers, it has the second 
place. This second Gospel (see below, vi.) is seen at 
once to have a character of its own distinguishing 
it unmistakably from the first and third Gospels, 
not to speak of the Fourth. In ancient times its 
special worth and peculiar features were imper- 
fectly recognized. The tendency was to give it 
a subordinate place, and to attach less value to 
it than to the other Gospels. Even the great 
Augustine fell into the mistake of speaking of 
Mark as the ‘follower and abbre viator of Matthew’ 
(‘subsecutus tanquam pedisequus et breviator 
ejus ’ ; cf. de dons. Emng, i. 4 ). A curious 
epithet, of obscure origin and uncertain inter- 
pretation, Map/cos 6 K6\o^oddKTv\os^ which is applied 
to the evangelist in the writings of Hippolytus 
(Phil. vii. 30), is supposed by some (e.g. Keini) to 
refer to the cropi^ed, curtailed character of the 
narrative (but see the preceding article, p. 247“'). 
The oldest Commentary (not to reckon certain 
Homilies supposed to belong to Jerome ; cf. Anec- 
dota Maredsolam^ iii. 2, p. 319, etc.) which we 
possess on this Gospel, one ascribed to Victor of 
Antioch, is not older than the 5th or the 6th cent. 
( Harnack, GescJi. d. altchr. Lit, i. p. 389 ; Hort, 
Xotes^ p. 34 ; B argon, Twelve Last Verses of St. 
Mark^ p. 272, etc.). The author of that "com- 
pilation states that he had entirely failed to find 
any commentary on Mark, although there were 
many expositions of Matthew and John, and not 
a few also of Luke (cf. Swete, Gospel acc. to St. 
J/ar/c, p. xxix). And for a considerable period, 
as various things go to show, this Gospel was less 
regarded and less used than the others. One 
reason for this may have been the fact that it 
did not profess to be the immediate work of an 
apostle, and was not taken to be such. But there 
was probably a further reason in the difficulty 
which seems to have been felt in defining its 
proper function. How great this difficulty was 
may be seen perhaps by the variety of the symbols 
applied to it. In the distribution of the well- 
known evangelic figures no Gospel had so uncer- 
tain a position as this one. Each of the four 
symbols, the lion, the man, the ox, the eagle, was 
selected in one quarter or another as the best 
expression of Mark’s distinctive place and pur- 
pose. And it may be said that, at least for the first 
five centuries, less was made of this Gospel than 
of the others, especially the First and the Fourth. 

But all is changed now. The genius of the 
second Gospel is better understood. Its peculiar 
value and its particular function in the holy 
quaternion of the Gospels are better appreciated. 
It is recognized to be of singular Interest for the 
direct, simple, objective view which it gives of 
Clirist and His ministry in deed and word. The 
spell of its vivid realism is felt as it never was 
before. The historical matter enshrined in it, 
which at first sight seems so limited as to give the 
book the aspect of an incomplete or abbreviated 
narrative, is seen to be of the first importance 
both in amount and in kind. The things which 
caused it to be less regarded in ancient times are 
the very things which attract special attention to 
it now — its shortness, its simplicity, the fact that 
it looks like a first, unstudied outline rather than 
a history, the character which belongs to it as 
the transcript of a disciple’s notes rather than 
the direct work of an apostle. It is seen, too, 
to he at the basis of the whole problem of the 
origin and mutual relations of the canonical 
Gospels, and is believed by many to take us 
nearest the primitive form of the evangelic narrar 
tive. So it has become the subject of a quite 
peculiar interest, and engages the sedulous atten- 
tion of students. 


i. Compass AND Contents. — ^The ‘programme ’ 
of the second Gospel (Meyer) is given in Peter’s 
statement of the apostolic pi*eaching in his dis. 
course before Cornelius (Ac Mark keeps 

within the limits and answers to the character 
attributed there to the ‘word published’ by the 
apostles. He begins with the Forerunner’s mission 
and ends with the Resurrection. The framew^ork 
of the narrative and the course of events are to a 
very large extent the same as in Matthew and 
Luke. He has a brief introductory paragraph 
dealing with the ministry of John and the pre- 
paration of Jesus for His official work by His 
Baptism and Temptation (1^"^^) j a large central 
section containing the main stream of narrative 
(H*-15'^‘) ; and a conclusion relating to the Resur- 
rection of Jesus (IB^-^). An additional paragTaph 
gives details of His Risen Life, and a brief account 
of His Ascension ; see below. 

In the body of his Gospel Mark introduces us 
first to the Galilcean Ministry in the Eastern parts 
(11^-723) and in the Northern parts (724-9®°); then 
to the Ministry in Persea (lO^-^i) ; and finally to the 
last Journey to Jerusalem and the closing events 
(103M547). The principal divisions of the narra- 
tive also have a certain order, and consist of cer- 
tain distinct sections. The story of the Ministry 
in Eastern Galilee is given in three parts, viz. : 
(a) from the first announcement of the Kingdom 
and the call of the first disciples to the beginning 
of the conflict with the official classes ; 

(5) from the call of the apostles to the rejection 
at Nazareth (3i®-6®) ; (c) from the mission of the 
Twelve to the withdraw^al to the borders of Tyre 
ancl Sidon (6'^-723). The story of the Ministry in 
Northern Galilee is given in two sections, viz, : 
(a) from the meeting with the Syrophoenician 
woman to the cure of the blind man, and the 
departure to the vicinity of Caesarea Philippi 
(724-82°) ; (5) from Peter’s Confession to the second 
declaration of the Passion, and the words to the 
apostles on self-denial (82"-9®°). The events of the 
last week of the Ministry are reported as they 
took place day by day — Sunday (IH-^^), Monday 
(1112-19), Tuesday (II 20 -I 331 ), Wednesday (14i”ii), 
Thursday (1412-^2^, Friday 
The whole matter falls at the same time very ob- 
viously into two great blocks of narrative — the one 
occupied with the Galihean Ministry (li4-9°°), the 
other with the Last Week at Jerusalem (III-I 68 ). 
There is a difference also between the twm. In the 
first the narrative, while always vivid and at some 
points full, is often compressed. In the second it 
is minute, circumstantial, and more of the nature 
of a journal. The intervening story, including 
the journeys in Persea and Judsea, the words on 
divorce, reward, and the purpose of Christ’s 
coming, the incidents of the blessing of the 
children, the question of the rich inquirer, the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, and the cure of 
Bartimseus, is rapidly disposed of. 

There is more of a scheme in the second Gospel 
than is at first surmised. But it is a simple, 
natural scheme, corresponding with the earliest 
description which we have of this evangelist’s 
method, viz. that given by Papias, which we shall 
afterwards consider. Christ’s work is seen to 
follow a certain plan, beginning with the preach- 
ing of the largest truths of the kingdom, first in 
the towns in the vicinity of the Sea of Tiberias, 
and then throughout Galilee generally ; moving on 
through intervals of seclusion and periods of de- 
cision ; and fulfilling itself in the stated training of 
the Twelve for their future vocation and the final 
crisis. Christ’s teaching is also seen to proceed by 
certain stages, first in the way of synagogue ad- 
dresses and free discourse by the lake side or in 
the interior parts ; then in the specific form of 
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parabolic iiistniotioii ; and, finally, in tbe com- 
munication to the Twelve of the deeper mysteries 
i)f the kingdom, especially those relating to the 
Passion. 

ii. SELKCTItm AND, AEEANGEMENT OF, Af ATTEE. 
—Like the other Synoptists, Alark carries us 
thnnjgii xhe successive periods of oxir Lord’s course 
and experience — His first popularity, with the 
shadow of opposition in its train ; the formation 
of a body of apostles ; the rising enmity of the 
ruling classes ; the combination of hostile forces, 
and the result in the crucifixion. But he does 
this with a dift'erence, which is due partly to his 
object and partly to his sources. He deals 
primarily with Christ’s public ministiy. He 
passes by, therefore, much that appears in the 
other Synoptists — ^the preliminary history, the 
genealogy, the circumstances of our Lord’s birth, 
infancy^ and years of privacy. He omits the 
greater discourses. He includes, indeed, the 
eschatological discourse but he has no 

place even for the Sermon on the Mount, and 
does little more than mention the denunciations 
on the scribes and Pharisees. He is equally 
meagre in his report of the parables. Of the 
parables proper he records only four— the Sower 
(4'^*^), the Fruit-bearing Earth (4-^^-^)^ the Mustard 
Seed and the Wicked Husbandmen 

He gives none, therefore, belonging to the inter- 
mediate period, and only one belonging to the 
later. Of the minor or germ parables also he has 
only about as many — the new^ patch on the old 
cloth (22^ J newwrine in the old skins (222) . 
kingdom and the house divided against themselves 

^324-2(5)^ 

He is concerned with the acts rather than the 
sayings of Jesus, and especially with those which 
show 'Him in His power. He reports, therefore, 
a considerable number of the miracles. The 
instances wdiich he gives are those of the demoniac 
in the synagogue Peter’s wife’s mother 

(130-31)^ the leper (1^-^^), the paralytic (23-i2)^ the 
man with the withered hand (3^-^), the stilling 
of the storm theGadarene demoniac 

the woman with the issue of blood and the daughter 
of Jairus (521-^3), the 5000 and the w^alking on the 
sea (633^2^^ the Syrophcenician woman’s daughter 
and the deaf mute (72^7)^ the 4000 and the blind 
man at Bethsaida 22-26)^ the lunatic boy (9^^“^), 
Bartimseus (10^2)^ the withering of the fig- 
tree (1H2 -i 4)^ 0f these eighteen, most are of the 
class of healing miracles. Most also belong to the 
period before the Transfiguration. 

In the construction of the narrative Mark ap- 
pears to place some things in bold relief, particu- 
larly the crisis of the first intimation of Christ’s 
destined death, and His various periods of retire- 
ment : His withdrawals to ‘ a solitary place ’ after 
the early cures (I®®), to ‘desert places’ after the 
cleansing of the leper (1^), to the lake after the , 
healing of the man with the withered hand (B^-ia)^ 
to the villages after His rejection at Nazareth 
(63), to ‘a desert place’ after the murder of the 
Baptist (030^), to the borders of Tyre and Sidon 
after tne opposition of the Pharisaic party (72^), 
to the neighbourhood of C^sarea Philippi after 
the cure the blind man (827), to the range of 
Hermon softer the first open prediction of His 
Passion to Bethany after the triumphal 

entry (11^*), and again after the cleansing , of 
the temple (ll^®), and yet again after the dis- 
course on the end of things (14S). The added 
paragraph on the Ascension also reads like the 
story of the last of His withdrawals (I612). , 

While the mass of Mark’s matter is also found 
in Matthew and Luke, there are some interesting 
paragraphs which he has in common with only one 
©f the two. The incidents of the demoniac of 


the synagogue, the journey through Galilee, the 
j)rayer of the Gadareiie demoniac, the complaint 
of John, the women bringing spices to the tomb, 
are uiven by Mark and Luke, but not by Matthew 
(Mk 123-27, Lk 433-37 - Aik 135-39, Lk 4^2-44 j Aik 518^ 
Lk 838; Aik 938, Lk9^9; Aik Ifii, Lk 24i). While 
' the peculiarity of Mark as compared with the 
other Synoptists is mostly in omissions, he has 
also certain additions. They are not many, but 
they are of importance. They include one of the 
parables, the Fruit-bearing Earth (423-29) ; two of 
the miracles, those of the deaf mute (73i-s7), and 
the blind man at Bethsaida (822-26) j and such 
incidents or circumstances as the three questions 
about the dulness of the disciples (S^^- 18), the ques- 
tion about the disciples disputing (933), young 
man with the linen cioth (143i* 32)^ the smiting of 
Jesus by the servants of the chief priests (IT®®), 
Pilate’s wonder and his questioning of the cen 
turion (15^^). 

Besides these, there is much additional matter 
in the form of striking detail in the narrative 
that is common to Mark and the other two, or to 
Mark and one of the two. This is seen especially 
in such cases as those of the paralytic^ the de- 
moniac hoy, the departure from Ephraim^ the 
purgati07i of the temple, etc. In these Mark 
describes, as the others do not, the uncorering and 
hrealcing up of the roof (2^^) ; the pining and 
miserable condition of the hoy, the question of 
Jesus, and the father’s enj for faith (9i"'26) ; the 
walking of Jesus hefoi's His disciples (lO®®); the 
prohibiting of the carrying of vessels through 
the temple courts (IH®). 

While there are only four paragraphs (together 
with the opening verse) out of the 106 of which 
Mark’s Gospel may he said to consist, that are not 
found at all in Matthew or in Luke, the quantity 
of matter proper to Mark is calculated to amount, 
when all kinds of additions to the common record 
are taken into account, to about a sixth of the book. 
But in the strictest sense of incidents or sayings 
reported by Mark and not found in any form in 
either of the other Synoptists the case is different. 
In this sense the matter peculiar to the second 
Gospel does not extend to more than from twenty- 
five to thirty verses. 

In the arrangement of the narrative this Gospel 
follows in some respects a course of its own. As 
regards the connexion in which it gives the narra- 
tive that is common to the three, its two main 
sections differ widely. In the report of the 
ministry in Galilee (H^-Qso)^ Alark’s order of events 
diverges largely from Matthew’s on to the story of 
Herod (fi^^) ; after this point the disagreement dis- 
appears for the most part. In the case of Luke 
the difference is much less. The second and third 
Gospels observe much the same order, yet with 
some notable exceptions. The incident of the 
blasphemy of the scribes, e,g,, is introduced by 
Mark (.322) before the coming of the mother and 
the brethren of Jesus, brt oy Luke (ll^®) after 
that; and the parable oi the Mustard Seed is 
given by Mark (433^2) j[j]^ connexion with that of 
the Sower, but by Luke (13^- ^^^) after the healing 
of the woman with the spirit of infirmity. The 
visit to Nazareth which Mark records (fii-®) would 
have to be added to these exceptions, if it were 
necessary to identify it with the visit reported by 
Luke (4^3-32). in placing the visit which he 

has in view at the beginning of the ministry, Luke 
is so far supported by Alatthew (4^'‘^i®) ; and the 
case recorded by Mark, which appears to be the 
same as is also given by Matthew at a later stage 
(1354^56)^ 13 possibly different. In the second of 
the two main sections of his Gospel, from the 
journey to Jerusalem on to the Eesurrection 
(IOL-163), Mark has generally the same order as 
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the other Synoptists. There are some exceptions 
indeed, but they are of minor importance. Mark, 
6.(7., reports the blasting of the fig-tree as witnessed 
the morning after the curse while Matthew 

records the effect along with the pronouncement 
(21^®- ^‘0 ; and while Luke (22^^) gives our Lord’s 
declaration of the traitor as made after the giving 
of the bread and the cup, Mark (14is) introduces 
it before that. 

iii. DICTION AND Stylb.— A smightbe expected 
from the measure of agreement in contents, Mark 
has much in common with the other Synoptists in 
diction. More than a sixth of his entire vocabulary 
is found also in Matthew and Luke, or in one of 
them, and nowhere else in the NT. The affinities 
with John are more limited. There are only 
15 words peculiar to the second G-ospel and the 
Fourth, and of these only a few are of distinct 
interest (c.^. d/cdv^tws, ivTa<pLacrfM6s^ TricmKds^ wpocr- 
alri/js), Nor is the case much altered if we take 
words x->6culiar to Mark and John together with 
one or other of the remaining Gospels. There are 
only 7 wmrds of all kinds peculiar to Mark with 
John and Matthew (ijLi$piju.afrdai^ /j.ntxela^ 

TrX€K€Lv, (nr6yyos, cboravz/d), and only 6 peculiar 

to Mark with John and Luke (d/3wga, ya(o(f)v\&Kiop, 
Ifids, KpdBarros, 4)avepm). The similarity between 
the second Gospel and the Pauline Epistles is 
somewhat more marked. The number of words 
peculiar to these writings, together with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is about 23 ; while the 
measure of resemblance becomes much greater if 
words peculiar to Mark and the Pauline Epistles, 
together with Matthew or with Luke, are taken 
into account. The linguistic affinity is smallest 
between Mark and the Apocalypse, and between 
Mark and the Catholic Epistles, the peculiar words 
in the former case being only 5 (SpeVavoi', XiVKaiveiv^ 
(xeyLcrrdpj %Aw/)ds, and in the latter only 2 

dwpeicrdai). 

On the other hand, there is a considerable 
number of words which occur only in Mark and 
the LXX. They amount to about 40, and most of 
them are words which are replaced by others in 
the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. To 
the last-mentioned class belong such terms as 
dyp€i^€iPy apLtjitBdWeLV, BixtkoXos^ iicdapiBeTcrdah 
KaraBapivGLv-, vpocrdBBarov.f crlkB^iv, rpufiakid, etc. 
There are also some 38 words of various kinds 
(omitting proper names) which occur only in Mark, 
and neither in the other NT writers nor in the 
LXX. Among these are such terms as dXeKropo^ 
dXKaxov^ dvaKukUiv^ &Pa\os^ aTOcrrc- 

yd^eLPf d4>plC^iP‘) iKwepKTcrcaSi ivvvx<x<f ia‘x<i.Tws, 

TToAiS, vovvex<a$.f irapSpoios^ irpoaiiKiOv^ irpofi^pifxv^v^ 
TTvyfxf^ crra(rict(rr'{}Si ffriBds^ T^kavySis^ rpi(ecp<, ]>ir€p- 

TrepL(rcr(Ps. The number of words of all kinds 
peculiar to Mark among the NT writers amounts 
to somewhat less than a seventeenth of his entire 
vocabulary. Discounting proper names and trans- 
literations like Boavrjpyhy KopBdp^ rakeiBd, 

^aBBovvei, the proportion will be about 79 to 
1270. The strictly distinctive element in Mark’s 
vocabulary, though of great interest, is not particu- 
larly large. It is much smaller than is the case 
with Luke, who has about 260 a7ra| xeyd^em^ and 
also many words peculiar to himself and St. Paul. 

There are certain words and phrases for which 
Mark has a peculiar fondness, and which are used 
much more frequently by him than by the other 
Synoptists. Of this class are these : 

dta(rT4kk€crdai<f eiarTrope-dsirdai^ irapairapeitecrOat, vepiBk.€‘~ 
vecrOaii ebayyekiov^ wpco% <l>4peip^ Where 

Matthew and Luke have Trpo<Tixuv dir6, Mark has 
Bkitreiv drrd ; where these have "Bp^Sij^ 6 rerpdpxvs, 
he' has S Batrikehsr ‘HptpSvs ; where Matthew has 
irvpBobkiop kapBdveip^ Mark has <rvpBodkiop 

Mark has also a predilection for diminutives^ such 
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as dvydrpLOP, Kopdcrwy^ Kvpdpcop^ mrdpiopy vkotdpwv.^ 

TraLdiop, tx^vSiop ; and for accumulated negatives, 
e.g, ovK€Ti oi) ^7) (14^^), (D0» ovk ov^eis 

(3^0 » (2^), oviceri ovSeis etc.), p7]K€Ti 

pr}B€is (ll^O? H-v (S'-^'^), etc. Latiiiisms, such as 
Brjvdpiop^ icTjporos^ Kevrvplcov, KoBpaPrris, icpdBarros^ 
k€yla}p, ^€ffr 7 }s^ (rTreKovkartop^ iKaphp voietP, OC CUT in 

larger measure in his than in the companion 
Gospels. Old dialectic forms, such as elrej^, -raiSio- 
0Gp^ occasionally reappear in Mark. He has a 
I)articular liking for the use of ei/dvs (^vdeojs) in 
transitions. He has a disposition also to use full 
or pleonastic forms, especially in statements of 
time and place, and in the case of prepositions in 
composition, e.g. rdre ip Ik^pti ^pipa, (2^^ etc.), he 
irdiSidOep (9^1), dirh paKpdBev (5^ 8‘^ QlQ.)., i^dyeiv 
iKTTOpGvecrdai 4^0), i^4px€<xdai e^ca. 

Further, Mark often adds to the force of his 
statements by the use of repeated, explanatory, or 
balanced expressions (e.g. 326 512), construc- 

tion he has a preference for the use of etum and 
eA^ei/'With the participle ; e.g.^iP ipdeBvp4pos . . . 

Kal eaBcap (F) ; i^crav KaBiipevoi Kal BiakoyiCdpepoL (2®) ; 
^p KpdCoop (cal Karafcdirrajp (5^) . He is accustomed to 
heap participles together (as in 14^7 etc.), 

and to use dp with the indicative (drap avrhp , . . 

4Bed>povPf 3^^ ; drap iyepero^ 11^^ etc.). He has a 
liking also for the use of the article with the 
infinitive (e.g. dta rh avrhp , . . dBB4a‘dca Kal Si€cr- 
Trdtrdai, 54 etc.). The * historic present ’ is frequent 
(Hawkins, 113 ff.). Broken and irregular con- 
structions are by no means unusual (cf. 2^2 

82 920 1314. 84 etc.). 

The connexion of the sentences, again, is of the 
simplest, one being attached to the other usually 
by a Kal or a S4, There is a marked absence of 
such particles as oBp. But there is considerable 
freedom in the use of prepositions, and there is 
more in the use of the tenses. The latter vary, 
often within the same sentence, so as to express 
changes in circumstance, position, or point of view 
(e*g. iydiyeprai . . . ^yepBrj-, 6^^ ; ekvOr) . . . A<iAei . . . 
Sieerrelkaro . . . SietrreAAeTO, 7^*^- ; i^iBapBn^rjo'ap . . . 

i}(rTdCopro, 915; cf. 515 etc. etc. 15^^ etc.). 

The style has the constant qualities of life and 
force. When elaboration or repetition is needed 
in order to make his narrative distinct and vivid, 
Mark employs a copious phraseology, and adds 
word to word, e.g. ‘he w^ent out and began to 
publish it much and to blaze abroad the matter’ 
(145) j 4 1 ]cnoic not neither understand I what thou 
sayest ’ (14^*^) ; ‘ that sprang up and increased*, and 
brought forth ‘‘ (4^), etc. But usually Mark’s style 
is terse. It abounds in passages which are remark- 
able for the large amount of matter compressed 
within the narrowest limits. Examples of con- 
densed yet singularly distinct narrative are found 
everywhere. They are particularly frequent in the 
earlier chapters (cf. li® 2'^ etc.), but are by no 
means strange to the later (cf, etc.). 

In much Mark’s Greek is like that of the LXX, 
at once in vocabulary and in style. It differs botn 
from that of Matthew and from that of Luke. It 
has a Hebraistic colouring. But it has less of that 
than Matthew, though more than Luke. It lacks 
the flow and the literary quality of the Greek of 
the third Gospel. It is the Greek of one to whom 
Greek is not his mother tongue, and who knows 
the language in its biblical, popular, and colloquial 
forms, not in its literary usage. The command of 
words is moderate, and the grasp of idiomatic 
expression is limited. But there is enough for the 
purpose — enough for simple, truthful narrative ; 
not enough for a literary composition, but enough 
for the construction of a collection of notes and 

varntfil si/'PTi r* Aa 

: iv. Obig-inal Language,— F rom the earliest 
times to the present day the general opinion has 
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been that the second Gospel was written origin- 
ally in the langnage in which we now possess it. 
Tlie testimony of antiquity Is entirely in this direc- 
tion. The Fathers either speak of Mark’s Gospel 
as written in Greek, or proceed on the supposition, 
and betray no knowledge of any other view of it. 
And in the book itself there is little, if anything, 
to suggest aught else. It has been held by some, 
however, that the original language was Latin. 
Tins view found favour with Koman Catholic 
scliolars of a former age, although it has been 
generally given up by their successors in our own 
time, ft was upheld by Baronins {Ad ann. 45, 
No. 39) among others, and there were even those 
wdio thought that part of the Latin autograph was 
to he seen in the Library of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
The document in question was found, however, to 
be simply a part of the Vulgate, and to belong to 
a Latin ‘MS of the Gospels, another portion of 
which had found its way to Prague (cf. ‘Dobrowsky, 
Fragm. Fragense Ev. St. Marti nulgo autographi ; 
Simon, Hist. Crit. iii. 14; Gregory-Tischendorf, 
Proleg. p. 185). 

It is true that the subscriptions of certain manu- 
scripts {e.g. 160, 161) speak of this Gospel as 
written in Latin (Sypd^r} eV 'VSfJLri). But 

they are few in number and of relatively late date, 
not earlier in any case than the 10th century. 
It Is true, too, that the same idea is conveyed in the 
subscriptions or marginal notes of certain versions 
— the Feshitta and Harcleian Syriac {Latine 
Momm). But there is probably nothing more in 
this than a hasty inference that, if the Gospel was 
written in Borne or for Homan readers, it must 
have been written in the Roman tongue. There 
is absolutely nothing in Patristic testimony to 
support the theory of a Latin original. It is hard 
to believe that such an original could have perished 
so completely. It is true that there is the supposed 
parallel of a Hebrew original for Matthew’s 
Gospel (see art. on latter). But in that case there 
is an early and considerable tradition at the basis 
of the theory, whereas in Mark’s case the original, 
if it was in Latin, has disappeared without leaving 
a trace of itself. And further, if the second Gospel 
was meant specially for Roman Christians, the 
probability is all on the side of its being composed ' 
in Greek, as St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the i 
Romans in that tongue. Colloquial Greek would 
be a more natural medium of communication be- 
tween the evangelist and Roman Christians than 
Latin. 

It has also been held that this Gospel was written 
originally in Amniaio. Blass (cf. his Philology of 
the Gospels, p. 196, etc.) in advocating this view 
points to the condition of the text, which suggests, 
he thinks, the existence of a * plurality of versions 
of a common Aramaic original’ But the data 
which he produces, though ingeniously presented, 
are neither numerous enough nor certain enough 
for the purpose. His argument in other directions 
is also mixed up with doubtful speculations. It im- 
plies that Papias mistook a translation for the 
original. It supposes that in the first part of the 
Bk. of Acts Luke followed an author who had 
written in Aramaic, and that, this author was 
Mark. To say that Mark’s Gospel had Aramaic 
sources thing, to say that it was written in 

Aramaic is e different thing. The theory in ques- 
tion makes the Mark which we have a translation, 
and the argument in view fails to account for the 
many things in the book, in its style and its strong 
individuality, which give it the character of a 
primary, not a secondary composition. 

V. State of Text and Inteoeitt op the 
Book. — ^The text of the second Gospel, like that 
of the others, is in a satisfactory condition. It is I 
attested by the Primary Uncials (including C, | 
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which gives chs. 85-12^® ; by most 

of the later uncials which are of special interest in 
respect of age, completeness, or character of text, 
e.g. E, K, L, M, N, S, U, V, A, H (complete, but 
having in a later hand), S (containing all but 
161'^^) , etc. ; by the mass of the cursives, among 
which are 1, 33, the Ferrar group, and others of 
critical importance ; and by the best of the ancient 
versions — Latin (Old Lat. in its best MSS, and 
Viilg.), Syriac (Old Syriac, both Curetonian and 
Sinaitic, Peshitta, Harcleian, Palestinian), Egyptian 
(both Memphitic and Thebaic), Ethiopic, Gothic, 
Armenian; and by a large body of Patristic evi- 
dence. 

It presents, nevertheless, not a few problems, of 
more or less importance, in textual criticism. The 
chief of these is the one raised by the existence of 
alternative endings. But there are others of smaller 
compass which are of interest. They are spread 
over most parts of the Gospel, and in many cases 
have a considerable bearing on the exegesis. In- 
stances are found in (the tov O^ov) ; (the 
reading ev rep ’Hcata rep 7rpo(p7jry) ; P (the point of 
the description of the Baptist being affected by the 
retention or omission of 6 and mi) ; (the Bidax^ 
mivii)', 3^^ {KoLvavaiov)'y 4^® {7rXr]pT]s or Tr\7)p^ crirov); 
51 (Vepaa’Tjvcov) ; (wapctfcovcras) ; 7® (vvyfxjj) ; 7® and 
726 (the omissions) ; {Brjdaviav) ; 8^^ (the graphic 
reading ^Xeireo rovs apSpciirovs, Hri a>s Beebpa 6pco irepi- 
Ttarovvras ) ; 9^^ (the omission of nal prjcrTeiei ) ; 9^^* 

(the omission of the sentences o-irov ericdxrf^^, etc. , and 
Kal Taerct dveria a\l aXterd'ficrerai) ; (the erri^dBas 

in the former and the omission of the latter) ; 13i^ 
(the omission of rh etc.) ; 14^® (the omission 
of Kal d\kos, iyea) ; 14 ®^ {'rrpo€k6((>p) ; 15 ^® (its 

omission). Of special importance are these — ^the 
reading ap.apr'hparos for Kplcrem in 3'^®; the well 
attested 6 rhereav in 6® ; the ^Tr6p^i for eTTOfe? in ; 
the puzzling avrov for avrrjs, supported by i^,B,D,L, a, 
in the description of the damsel in the KadapiCeav, 
attested by A, B, L, and many cursives in 71 -’. 

The only case affecting the integrity of any con- 
siderable part of the Gospel is that of the concluding 
paragraph. It is also the great problem in the 
textual criticism of the book. The documents show" 
three different forms for the close of the Gospel — 

(а) the longer form as given in TR, embracing 

(б) the shorter form, ending with iepo^ovvro ydp in 
16®; (c) an intermediate form which runs (with 
some variations) thus — irdura 5^ rd. Tcap'tyyy^Xpiva rois 
‘jrepl rhv Uerphv <rvvr6(xeas i^i^yystkav * p.erd Bhravra Kal 
avrhs 6 ^Irjerovs i^dvri avrdis, Kal dirh avaroX^s koX ^xpi 
B{><Te<as i^arreerrciXey 6i ahrOiv rh hphv Kal de^daprov 
Kiipvypa rrfs aleavlov creiorTjp'iaS. 

The intermediate form is found in 4 uncials (L, 
*1^2, p, ^), the cursive 274 (in a footnote), the mar- 
gin of the Harcleian Syriac (with a note), the margin 
of two good MSS of the Memphitic, and certain 
MSS of the Ethiopic (continuously with 16®, and 
followed immediately, wdthout note, by 
most cases it appears as an alternative to the 
longer form; but in the Old Latin codex k it is 
given alone. In style it resembles Luke rather 
than Mark. Neither in whole nor in part has it 
been found in any of the Patristic writings. It is 
probably due to a scribe or editor of early date, wdio 
found it difficult to believe that the Gospel could 
have terminated so abruptly as it does at 16®, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it ever found a 
very extended acceptance. 

The question is as to the cc;mparative claims of the 
I other two forms. The longer conclusion is supported 
by the vast majority of uncials, including A, C, 1), 

' E,F,G,H,K,M (N), S,U,V,X, P, A, n, 0, n, by the 
cursives in a body, most of them giving the paragraph 
109-20 without note, 20 or more of them stating that 
it was found in the best manuscripts, though it was 
wanting in some ; by all the Lectionaries for Easter 
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and Ascension Day, by the Old Latin (c, f, g, I, 
n, 0 , q) and Vulgate versions, the Curkonian, 
Peshitta, Harcleian and Jerusalem Syriac, the 
]Memphitic or Bohairic, Gothic (in part), Ethiopic 
(as a secondary reading), and Armenian (in later 
MSS) ; and by many of the Fathers, including Justin 
(possibly), Hermas (doubtfully), Irenseus, Eusebius 
or his correspondent Marinus, Macarius as report- 
ing an anonymous heathen writer, Epiphanius, 
Didymus, Nestorius, Chrysostom (doubtfully), 
Ambrose, Augustine, and most Latin writers after 
these, as well as by the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
G-esta Filati, the Syrian Aphraates, etc. It is also 
urged in its favour that the competing conclusion 
is inconceivably abrupt. 

On the other hand, the shorter ending is given in 
the two great uncials and B (the latter leaving a 
column blank), by L (as one of three endings), by 
the cursive 22 (with a note and as one of two end- 
ings), hy k of the Old Latin (implicit), the margin 
of the Harcleian Syriac, the Sinaitic Syriac, the 
best MSS of the Armenian, and by the Ethiopic 
in some of its older MSS. It is also favoured by 
Eusebius (who speaks of vv.^^o as not found ‘in 
all the copies’ or ‘in the accurate copies’), by 
Jerome (who probably repeats Eusebius, stating 
that the passage is found ‘in few Gospels, almost 
ail the Greek copies not having it’), by Victor of 
Antioch, and by the writer of the Oration on the^ 
EesuiTection, wrongly attributed to Hesy chins of 
Jerusalem or to Severus of Antioch. The lack of 
all reference to it in writers who might have had 
occasion to deal with it, such as Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Cyprian, Tertullian, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
Naz., Gregory Nyss., Cyril of Alexandria, Theo- 
doret, is also significant. 

Internal considerations, too, are, on the wholey 
adverse to the longer conclusion. It is true that 
€(po03vvTo ydp makes an extremely abrupt termina- : 
tion. But such terminations, even where the last 
word happens to be a particle, are not unknown 
ill Greek literature. It is tme, too, that it seems 
strange that the evangelist should close his narra- 
tive with a single incident of the Lord’s risen life, 
and that one In which we are left with the final 
impression of terror. But this may be due to the 
narrative having been left for some reason un- 
finished, or less probably to the loss of a leaf; 
while in point of fact the additional statement in 
(jQes not give the harmony and completeness 
which one expects. But, further, there is a marked 
difference between the two paragraphs in general 
character. It is easy indeed to make too much of 
matters of vocabulary and style where the area of 
comparison is so limited, and some of the alleged 
peculiarities of the longer ending may admit of 
explanation. The fact, however, remains, that in 
16^-*^ there is an unusual number of words and 
pli rases that are strange to Mark, e.g^ dedofAai, 
d 7 rtcrT 6 (a, fxwd ravra, irpibrr} ffa^^drov, 6 Kdpios as 
applied to Christ, Tropedea-ffac (three times in this 
section, and nowhere else), Trdaa n Kricn$, rbv Kbcpov 
diravTOi, jrapaKoXovd^oj^ kircuKoKovdiw, jSejSaidw, etc. 

The style, too, changes. It is less graphic, but 
m ore contractive. It drops the simple connexion hy 
Kai, and runs in terms of perd raOra, vcrrepoj^ 54, 6 p4y 
ovv, iKeipos 54, etc. There are peculiarities also in 
its matter. Mary Magdalene, who has been intro- 
duced in IQ\ is mentioned in 169 as if for^the first, 
time, and gets a note of identification (d4> 
jSX'^fcei errrd 5atp6yia) . The motive of the paragraph 
seems not to i^e purely historical. The thing oh 
which all turns in it is the passing of the apostles 
out of their first hopelessness, unbelief, and weak- 
ness into the certitude, the courage, and the power 
of faith. To exhibit this is perhaps the purpose 
for which it was written. In any case it is com- 
plete within itself. It is ‘a condensed fifth narra- 
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tive of the Forty Days’ (Hort), a summary of the 
appearances of the risen Christ and their effect 
upon the apostles, concluding with His ascension, 
and their subsequent work. 

The probability, therefore, is that these last 
twelve verses did not belong to the original form 
of the Gospel. This probability is strengtlieiied 
both by the case of the intermediate ending, and 
by the consideration that there was an inducement 
to supplement the narrative so as to remove the 
strangeness of the shorter conclusion. In view of 
the peculiarities of style and connexion, it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that it was added by the original 
hand. It must have been of very early date, how- 
ever, and it is not the kind of addition that can be 
readily explained as a wmrk of mere invention. It 
embodies a true apostolic tradition, and may have 
been wTitten by some companion or successor of 
the original author. In an Armenian manuscript 
of the Gospels, which was discovered in 1891 in the 
Patriarchal Library of Edschmiatzm, and is stated 
to be written A. I). 986, the paragraph bears to be 
the work Of the Fresbyter Ariston. It is suggested 
by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, the discoverer of the 
manuscript, that this Ariston may be the Aristion 
who is named by Papias (Euseb. ifAi iii. 39) among 
I the disciples of the Lord, and that the question of 
the authorship of these twelve verses is thus solved 
(E'gpos. viii. [1891] p. 241, etc., and hi Swete’s St. 
Mark, p. chi ff.). 

The genuineness of the paragraph has been de- 
fended by R. Simon, Mill, Bengel, Wolf, Eichhorn, 
Storr, Kuinoel, Matthsei, Hug, Scholz, Guericke, 
de Wette, Olshausen, Bleek, Lange, Ebrard, Bis- 
ping, Hilgenfeld (in part), McClellan, Scrivener, 
Canon Cook, Dean Burgon, Morison, Words- 
worth, G. Salmon, E. Miller, etc. It is contested 
by Michaelis, Fritzsche, Griesbach, Lachmann (al- 
though according to their method these two give 
it a place in their texts) , Credner, Ritschl, Meyer, 
Ewald, Reuss, Holtzmann, Keim, Hofmann, Tisch- 
endorf, Zalm, Tregelles, Schaff, Weiss, Westcott 
and Hort, Alford, Swete, and most English schol- 
ars. Some (Scholten, etc.) have solved the diffi- 
culty by supposing that the Gospel had originally a 
different conclusion ; and attempts have been made 
(by Ewald, Holtzmann, Yollanar, and Ritschl) to 
restore this hypothetical ending. But these have 
been more venturesome than convincing. (See 
the great critical editions by Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and especially Westcott and Hort (Appendix, pp. 
28-61) ; Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism 
of the NT ; Burgon’s The Last Twelve Verses of 
the Gospel according to S. Mark, etc. ; Weiss, 
Fas Markusevangelimn Klostermann, Untersuch- 
iingen, i>p. 298-309; Martin, Introduction a la 
critique textuelle du NT, partie pratique tome ii. ; 
G- Salmon, Introd. to the NT, pp. 141-151 ; Har- 
nack, Bruchstucke des Ev, n. der Apoc. FL , 2 Aufl. 
p. 33; Rohrbach, Fer Schluss des Markitsevange- 
lium ; Strzygowski, Byzantinische Fenkmdler, I. 
(1891) ; Resch, Ausserkanonische Faralleltexte mi 
den Evang. ii. pp. 460-4r56 ; Swete, The Gospel acc. 
to St. Mark, pp. xcvi-cv ; Zalin, Gesehichte des . 
NT Kanons, ii. pp. 910-938, and Einleit. in das 
]VT, ii. p. 227, etc.). 

vi. Genius of the Gospel.— The second Gospel 
has a noticeable individuality. Qualities which at 
once catch the eye distinguish it from its com- 
panions, One of its most marked characteristics ' 
is the simple objectivity of its narrative. It is not 
the product of reflection, nor does it give things 
coloured hy the writer’s own ideas. It has been 
called a ‘transcript from life’ (Westcott). It is 
in the main a simple and unqualified transcript. 

It has been described also as the realistic Gospel, 
and the description is just if it means that Mark 
brings things before us as they were, simply and 
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entirely as they were, and as if one’s own eye were 
on ihem. With tins, too, it has the charm of a 
sinaiilar vimclness. It is beyond the othei’S graphic 
and dramatic, rich in pictorial effects and lifelike 
touches- This is true in some degree even of the 
discourses. It is pre-eminently true of the deeds 
and incidents. Examples are seen in the narratives 
of the storm "the demoniac Herod’s 

feast the feeding of the 5000 (633-39), the 

blind man (82---t5), the son wdth the dumb spirit 
the rich young ruler Bartimseus 

( , etc. Often the effect is produced by a single 
word or phrase, e.g. the KiLi\pas iiil” ; the orx^ofiivovs 
in H*’ ; the iK^dWa in as compared with Mat- 
thew’s dvTjxBr) and Luke’s ^yero; the €v$i}s dpas rbv 
Kpd^arrov in 2^- ; the iTr4^ak\€v and the yefd^ecrOat 
in 43" ; the Tr^pLirarwv iirl ttjs daXdcr<r7js in 6^^ ; the 
'n-poorct}pfjLi(r6’)]<Tav in 6*^3 • the Kpd^as:^ cnrapd^as^ etc., in 
933 ; the ecppiaivbfxevov in 14*’” etc. It belongs to the 
same quality of vividness that the direct form of 
speech is so often chosen, e.g. ‘ Peace, be still ’ (439) j 
‘ Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit ’ (58) ; 
OSend us into the swine’ (5^^) . ‘Come ye your- 
selves apart’ (O'^i) ; ‘ Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I 
charge thee, come out of him, and enter no more 

into iiim’ (9'^3)^ 

80, too, Mark preserves notable words of Christ 
in the mother tongue {Boanerges., Talitha cum 
Ephphatha, Corban, Abba), and delights to record 
His actual gestures and movements. Thus he tells : 
us how He ‘looked round about’ on the men in ; 
the synagogue (S^) ; how He ‘ turned him about in 
the press’ (S^^) ; how He ‘looked up to heaven’ 
when He took the loaves and the fishes (6^^), and 
when He cured the deaf-mute (I^^) ; how He 
‘turned about, and looked on the disciples’ (833) • 
how He ‘sat down and called the twelve’ (935) ; 
how He took little children ‘ up into his arms, and 
put his hands upon them ’ (93*’ 10^5) j j^ow ‘behold- 
ing’ the young ruler He ‘loved him,’ and ‘turned 
about and loofed on his disciples’ (1021-23) ; how 
He ‘looked round about upon all things’ in the 
temple profaned ( 1 pi) . 

Akin to this, too, is the quality of peculiar 
circumstantiality. Mark’s is the Gospel of greatest 
detail. As a general rule, it is richer than the 
other Gospels in the particulars which go to give 
certainty and distinctness to narrative. It is 
copious in indications of time, place, number, 
situation, and the like. It tells us, e.g., that 
the swine which ‘ ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea’ were ‘about two thousand’ 
(51®) ; that the disciples were sent forth ‘two and 
two ’ (67) ; that on the occasion of the miracle of 
the 5000 the people ‘ sat down in ranks, by hundreds 
and by fifties’ (6^9) . that Jesus went to pray, 
rising up ‘a great while before day’ (135) . that it 1 
was ‘the third hour’ when they crucified Him 
(1525) ; that it was ‘very early in the morning, the ■ 
first day of the week, ... at the rising of the 
sun,’ that the women came to the sepulchre (I6I), ; 
So, too, Max*k explains how Jesus withdrew ‘ to the 
sea ’ (S7) ; how He ‘ sat in the sea ’ (4^) ; how He 
was in ‘the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a 
pillow ’ (433) . how He sat ‘ over against the treasury’ 
on the Mount of Olives ‘over against 
the temple’ (18®) ; and how the healed demoniac . 
preached ‘in Decapolis’ (529); how Peter ‘went 
out into the porch’ (H^®) ; how the centurion, 
‘stood over against’ Jesus (1639) ; how the young 
man was seen ‘sitting on the right side’ in the 
sepulchre (165), , 

‘ He is an author,’ says Keim, ‘ in a flower- 
bedecked garment. ... He makes the narratives ' 
more effective by the contrast between rapid j 
progressiou'-marked by the continually repeated I 
I , “ immediately ’ ’—and contemplative stillness, paint- i 
j ing the scenery with a thousand touches, the house, , ! 


the sea, the follo'wers, the growing throng, the 
names of persons, the numbers of the men and 
of the animals and of the pieces of money, the 
greenness of the grass, the pillow in the stern of 
the boat on Gennesareth— all given with a prefer- 
ence for affectionate and familiar diminutives, and 
in the present tense’ {Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. 
i.pp. 128, 129). 

It belongs also to its genius that it is distinc- 
tively the Gospel of action. It is this in a two- 
fold sense. Its primary interest is in deed and 
incident rather than in discourse. It does not 
limit itself, it is true, wholly to the works of 
Christ. It gives a considerable place to dialogue, 
and records not a few of onr Lord’s briefer sayings. 
But these seem to be introduced mainly because of 
their connexion with the events and acts; while 
the longer discourses, which are characteristic of 
each of the other three evangelists in different 
ways, do not appear in Mark. The one great 
exception is the Eschatological Discourse in ch. 
18. It is the Gospel of action, too, in the sense 
that its narrative of the deeds of our Lord is 
rapid, energetic, undisturbed by reflection, moving 
steadily and regularly to its goal. The only 
passage that is of the nature of an episode is the 
story of Herod (O^^-^o), With the briefest possible 
preface it goes straight to its main subject, the 
official ministry of Christ ; and it proceeds with 
that subject with a simple and rapid directness, 
passing from one thing in it to another often by 
abrupt transitions and without pausing to study 
form or artistic connexion. The same holds true 
of it when it goes beyond the function of a 
chronicle. It does not always confine itself to 
the simple report of what was done by Christ and 
others or what befell them. In not a few cases 
it records the impressions which were produced — 
the awe and wonder with which the crowds beheld 
Christ’s works or heard His words (122- 27 2^2 02) ; 
the eager anxiety of the multitudes to get near 
Him as they thronged and pressed Him, so that 
there was scarce room to stand, or sit, or leisure 
e'oen to eat (22 3^9. 20. 32 41 521. 31 031.33 31) j feelings 
of fear, sore amazement, astonishmejit, and the 
like, which overcame the disciples (4^^ 65i 1024- 20. 32^, 
At times Mark even explains cases that he records, 
e.g. Herod’s attitude to the Baptist (6 ’9); the terror 
of the disciples when they saw Jesus on the sea 
(652) . the silence of the women (IC^), etc. He deals 
in the same way now and again with things 
which he reports Christ to have done {e.g. the 
‘knowing in himself that virtue had gone out of 
him,’ 539 ; the mdapL^ojp irdvra rd. ^pd/xara 7^® etc.). 
But all is done rapidly and by a few clear strokes. 
It is in harmony with this that Mark presents 
Christ so largely in the energy of His superhuman 
power. The prevailing aspect in which the second 
Gospel sets forth its Subject is not that of the Son 
of David and Abraham, in whom Matthew sees the 
fulfilment of OT prophecy 5 zior that of the Son of 
Adam, in whom Luke sees the Perfect Man, the 
Saviour for all mankind, the minister of love and 
compassion for the worst and most despised ; nor 
' the eternal Word, in whom John sees the fulness 
Of the Godhead, It is that of the ‘ Son of God 
with power ’ (Ro 1^), moving among men with His 
gift of miracle, and making the things of nature 
the servants of His grace. So Mark gives a large 
place to His mighty works, and exhibits Him in 
the majesty of His energy. He shows us how He 
used His miraculous power; how that power was 
felt and recognized by different classes ; how the 
multitudes believed in it and made their appeal 
to it, and brought their sick to Him, confident that 
if they could secure His notice or even touch Him 
it. would be enough (13^ S’® 523 656 etc.) ; and how 
resistless were the effects that were produced alike 
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on people and on disciples by His wonderful works 

(127 212 731 etc.\ 

Yet this is not due to any neglect of His true 
humanity. It is a remarkable fact that, while 
this Gospel depicts the Jesus of history so pre- 
eminently in His powp.r, it records with literal 
faithfulness things which might seem so far to 
limit that power. It tells us how the unclean 
spirits first resisted and how He could ‘do 

no mighty work’ in Nazareth (6^). It describes 
with precise and vivid circumstance those miracles 
which were wrought not instantaneously and by 
word, but with comparative slowness and by the 
use of means 322-26) , n jg also rich in touches 
which speak to the identity of Christ’s human 
nature with ours in feeling and in the experience 
of infirmity, revealing Him not only in His com- 
passion (6^4 8‘^), His love His majesty and 

serenity (437-40 92-9 etc.), but in His sense of hunger 
(1112), His need of rest (43^), His anger and dis- 
pleasure (3^ IQi^), His sighing (T^i 8^2^ (^is wonder 
(6<H, His grief (3^), His longing for solitude (l^s 
1)30-32 etc.). 

The peculiar place which the disciples have in this 
Gospel has also been noticed. They have a large 
place in all the Gospels, and much of each of the 
Gospels is given to the description of how the apos- 
tles were taught and trained by their Lord, But 
Mark appears to dwell with a special interest on all 
that belongs to the disciples — their intercourse with 
Christ, the way in which they became first attached 
to Him, the deepening of that attachment, the 
choice of Twelve from among them, the experience 
of the elect three, the things said and done by 
Christ with a particular reference to His immediate 
followers. So much is this the case that some 
would speak of it as distinctively the ‘ Disciple Gos- 
pel’ (Weiss). 

It has also been claimed for Mark that his is the 
chronological Gospel. But this is true only in a 
very qualified sense. His narrative is no more a 
history than are those of the companion Gospels, 
nor does it give events in strict chronological succes- 
sion. There is at the same time a difference be- 
tween Mark and his comrades in this respect as in 
others. Mark observes a certain order of a large 
kind in liis report of Christ’s teaching and in his 
account of His ministry. While he omits much, 
he gives what he includes in a certain connexion 
and sequence. The order which he exhibits, how- 
ever, seems to be that in which facts came to him in 
the communications of his chief informant rather 
than that of actual occuiTence. He does not follow 
the method of grouping words and events to the 
extent seen in Matthew, nor does he attempt the 
literary arrangement of the matter, as we observe 
it so far in Luke. It is by taking Mark’s narrative, 
however, as the framework and adding to it from 
the other Gospels that we appear to come nearest ■ 
the actual succession of events. His narrative, ' 
though not strictly chronological and by no means ' 
devoid of dislocations, is more continuous than 
those of the other Synoptists. 

vh. HiSTOKioAL Attestation.— The historical 
testimony to the early circulation and acceptance 
of this Gospel is sufficient. It is scantier, however, 
at the earliest point than might have been expected. 
There is scarcely any mention of the second Gospel 
in the Apostolic Fathers. In Clement of Borne 
there is one saying which looks like a reminiscence 
of Mk 428- 29 (1 Oor. 23), hut it may come from 
another source. There are also two quotations 
(1 Cor. 15. 46) which are much in Mark’s style. 
But they are scarcely sufficient to establish the fact 
of Clement’s acquaintance with this Gospel (ct . 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers^ pt. i. in loc,)* Nor . 
is there anything in Ignatius, Polycarp, or Bamahas, I 
to point certainly to the existence of the written, j 
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Gospel, although some find references to Mk 10 ii\ 
Barnabas, c. xv. 0, and to l\Iark in Poly carp, 
FhiUpp, V. Much the same is the case with the 
Didach^, the Epistle to Diognetns, the Martyriiim 
Polycarpi, the so-called Second Clement. Nor is 
: there any quotation from this Gospel, or reminis- 
cence of it, in the fragments of Papias, although 
there is much about Mark and his writing (Euseb. 
FCE iii. 39, etc.). 

It is perhaps somewhat different with Hennas, in 
whom we have one or two sayings which reiuiud 
us of expressions peculiar to this Gospel. 4'l;as 
^uoxos ear} Tijs aiLLaprias ill 2/and. U. 2 recalls Mk 32’ ; 
and the sentence tolovtol oiiv docrKokcos elcrehevoruuruL 
eh ^acriXeiav rov Oeov . . . rois roioirois 

BvarKoiXSv ecTTLu els ^aaiKeiav rov Seov elcreXBetv 

points to the form in which Christ’s declaration, 
on riches appears in Mk (10-^* 24) a,s distinguished 
from Mt and Lk. In Justin Martyr, again, there 
are several passages which have been thought to 
indicate an acquaintance with the second Gospel, 
e.g. Dial. 88 and Apol. i. c. 16, as compared with 
Mk 63 1230 ; Dial. 106 ; also Apol. i. cc. 39, 45, 49, 
50, and Dial. 32 as recalling perhaps Mk 16^9-2o. 
The most relevant of these are Dial. 88, where we 
have the phrase renrovos vofxi^ojxevov applied to 
Christ, as Mark alone of the evangelists designates 
Him so ; and Dial. 100, where mention is made 
of certain aTo/jLPTjiiovevuara 01* 2Iemoirs appar- 
ently of Peter, and the words Boavepyes, 6 ia-nu 
viol ^povrris are given. These words occur in 
Mk alone of the Canonical Gospels, and there 
seems little reason for supposing (^e.g, with Har- 
nack, Bruchstuclce d. E^. d. Petrus^ p. 37, etc.) 
that they are taken from the Apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter rather than from Mark. 

We are on much more certain ground when we 
come to Irenseus. His testimony is as unambiguous 
as it is ample. He speaks of the ‘ fourfold Gospel ’ 
(reTpdfjLopcpou rh evayyeAiov, iii. 11. 8). He tells US 
both about Mark himself and about his Gospel. He 
quotes the opening words, Initium Emngelii Jesu 
Christijilii Dei, etc., expressly as Mark’s (iii. 10. 6); 
and a number of passages are given by him in exact 
terms (e.g. 12^ in iv. 6. 6 ; 53i in i. 3. 3 ; 5^^- ^ in v. 
13. 1 ; 831 in m 10. 5 ; 833 in iii. 18. 6 ; 9‘^3 in iv. 37. 5 ; 
944 in ii. 32. 1 ; in i. 21. 3 ; 1332 in ii. 28. 6. 
These quotations extend also to the disputed end- 
ing, 101^ being introduced thus — ‘in fine autem 
Evangelii ait Marcus Et quidem Dominus Jesus, 
postquam locut^is est eis, receptus est in cxhim, et 
sedet ad dexteram DeV (iii. 10. 6). A place in the 
line, of historical witnesses may also be claimed 
for Athenagoras (Legatio., c. 33, though less def- 
initely), the Muratorian Canon (in all proba- 
bility), Hippolytus (especially Eh ra ay to. ®eo<l>dveia, 
Lagarde’s Hippol. p. 38, where Mk V- 3 is quoted, 
also Tlepl and contra Haer. Noeti, 

Bouth’s 0pp. i. 80, 545, as compared with Mk 
1617*13), Tertullian (on whom see Eonsch, Das 
NT Tertullians, p. 148, etc.), Clement of Alex- 
andria (Adumhr. in Petr. p. 1007, Euseb. HE ii. 
Id, vi. 14), the Clementine Homilies e.g. ii. 19, iii. 
54, 66, 67, xix. 20), etc. . 

There is evidence also to show that the second 
Gospel was known in the earlier heretical circles, 
especially the Gnostic. Irenseus refers to a sect who 
separated Jesus from Christ, and preferred Mark’s 
Gospel (iii. 11. 7 ; the reference, however, is not 
quite certain), and to a Valentinian School as using 
Mk 5^1 (1. 3. 3). Clem. Alex, also (Strom, iv, 72, 
reports Mk 838 quoted by Heracleon, 
and the statement about Christ being , ‘with the 
wild beasts’ as quoted by certain Valentinians 
(cf, also Sanday, Gospels in the Seco7id Century^ 
p. 177» \0tc. ; Zahn, Gesch. d. NT Kanons, i. p. 
741,;etcG. Beferences to our Gospel, especially 
to its last chapter, some doubtful, others more 
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detiiiite, are found in tlie Gospel me. to Feter (on 
these see Zaiin, Einleit. in d. NT, ii. p. "2B7, l)as 
Ei\ des Fetrus, p. ; Lods, JJevangile de M. 
Pierre, p. ; Harnack, Bruchstiicke des Ev, u, d. 
Apoc. des Ft. p. Swete, Akhmlm Fragment, 
p. xi; Kohrbach, Der Schhm des Markusev. pp, 
27 --o 3, etc.)* 

To this it must be added that, as far back as we 
can trace the idea of a fourfold Gospel or the prac- 
tice of harmonizing the Gospels, Mark forms one of 
the four. The idea of a fourfold Gospel, however, 
is probably of older date than Iren sens, some dis- 
covering indications of it a generation before the 
Bishop of Lyons (Taylor, Witness of Hermas, 1, 
etc.) ; and the practice of harmonizing, of which 
the first great evidence is Tatian’s Diatessaron, is 
probably of earlier date than that work. It appears, 
therefore, that there is valid evidence to the fact 
that this Gospel was in circulation by the middle 
of the 2nd cent.; that by the last quarter of that 
century it had an established position ; and that it 
became so generally recognized as to find a place in 
all the early lists of canonical books, whether of the 
Eastern Church or of the Western, in which the 
Gospels are given, and in all the great versions of 
the NT, including the Old Latin, the Egyptian, both 
Memphitic and Sahidic, and the Syriac in all its 
forms. 

viii. Aitthoeship. — Ancient tradition connects 
the composition of this Gospel with two names — 
those of Mark and Feter. Much of the historical 
testimony, from Fapias on to Jerome, which attests 
the early circulation and acceptance of the Gospel, 
also speaks to Mark as the writer, and this Mark is 
usually identified with the disciple of that name 
who appears in the NT in relation both to Paul and 
to Feter. This identification, indeed, has not been 
universally accepted. Some have taken the differ- 
ent accounts to point to several Marks. Hippolytus, 
e.g. (Fragment on the Seventy Apostles% distin- 
guished between the cousin of Barnabas (bishop of 
Apollonia), John Mark (bishop of Bibloupolis) , 
and the evangelist (bishop of Alexandria) . On the 
ground that the earliest writers outside the NT do 
not call the person in question John, and represent 
him as the companion, not of Paul hut of Peter, 
others (Grotiiis, Calovius, Schleiermacher, Tilie- 
mont) have held it necessary to affirm the existence 
of two Marks, a Pauline and a Petrine, and have 
ascribed our Gospel to the former (Kienlen). But 
the case is best satisfied by supposing, as most have 
done, that all the various references in Scripture 
and in tradition point to one and the same individ- 
ual, especially as Barnabas makes the connecting 
link between Peter and Paul in the story of 
Mark. 

The person to whom the preparation of this 
Gospel, therefore, is ascribed, is the disciple who 
in the NT is sometimes called simply Mark or 
Marcus (Ac Col 2 Ti Philem 24, 1 p 
sometimes represented as having Mark for 
his surname, Ac 12^2.25 1537^ and sometimes called 
John (Ac 135. 13) j while outside the NT he is spoken 
of as evangelist and as bishop of Alexandria, and 
in the later tradition as martyr (Enseb. ME ii. 
10, iii. 39; Epiph. Mcer. li. 6; Jer. de Vir. Ill 8; 
Niceph. ii. 43). In the Gospel itself he does not 
appear, uniess it be in the person of the young 
man who followed Jesus on the night of the 
betrayal, ‘ having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body’ (Mk 14^^- or, as bas also been 
conjectured, in the person of the ‘man bearing a 
pitcher of water ’ whom the disciples were sent to 
meet in preparing for the passover (Mk 14i^). , But 
elsewhere we see that he was a Jew by birth (Col 
4^®' ti) , the son of a certain Mary, a Christian lady 
apparently of some position and means, whose 
house in Jerusalem was a gathering poiiit Tor 


believers (Ac 12^2^, and cousin (ave^pios) of Barnar* 
bas (Col See preceding article. 

In the NT the traditional author of the second 
Gospel is associated mostly with Paul. He is 
mentioned as returning to Antioch with Paul and 
Barnabas, after their visit to Jerusalem with the 
contributions of the Antioch Christians (Ac 122») ; 
as going with Paul and Barnabas on their first 
missionary journey, in the capacity of tlieiT vTrnperTjs 
(Ac 13^) ; as breaking away from them at Perga, 
and returning to Jerusalem (Ac 13^®); as causing 
a ‘sharp contention’ between the two friends 
when Paul proposed to revisit the Churches and 
declined to take him with them (Ac He 

reappears, however, in Paul’s company at the time 
of his first imprisonment, and sends salutations 
along with others through Paul (Col 41*^, Philem 24). 
And he is referred to in appreciative terms by 
the great apostle in his second imprisonment 
in Rome as a friend whose presence he desired 
(2Ti4ii). 

In the NT his association with Peter is quite 
subordinate. It is suggested in the notice of Mary 
his mother and Peter’s reception in her house after 
his deliverance from prison (Ac 12i2), and it is 
implied in 1 P where he is spoken of as Peter’s 
convert (vlSs pov, however, not tckpou fxod). But 
this is all. In the non-canonical literature all is 
different. There the relation to Paul drops out of 
sight, and Mark is statedly associated with Peter. 
The tradition is both very ancient and remarkably 
continuous, beginning with Papias (reporting the 
Presbyter John, and giving also explanations of his 
own), and carried on by Justin Martyr, Ireineus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Tertullian, 
Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, etc. In 
these writers it assumes different forms, hut as 
regards the main points it is consistent. 

In Papias (Euseb. HE iii. 39) the presbyter 
speaks of Mark as Peter’s kpnnvevr'rjs, a term which 
is understood by not a few to mean that Mark 
acted as interpreter or dragoman, translating 
Peter’s Aramaic into Greek; "some {e.g. Bleek) 
supposing him to have served as Latin interpreter. 
It is better taken, however, to express the fact 
that he did the part of amanuensis, committing to 
writing, with more or less freedom in the composi- 
tion, the oral communications of Peter. The Elder 
further says of him that he wrote down accurately, 
not, however, in order {aicpi^Sts eypaij/eu, ov peurot, 
rd^ei), all the things that he remembered, both 
those said and those done by Christ ; that he was 
not himself a hearer of the Lord, but was indebted 
for bis matter to Peter’s instructions, which were 
adapted to the needs of his hearers, and were not 
designed to give a connected account of the Lord’s 
words {ovx Sicnrep arvvra^iv ra>v KvptaKwv irow6p^vos 
xdyoip) ; and that he made no mistake, but made 
one thing his care, namely, neither to omit any- 
thing he had heard nor to set down anything false. 
It is to he noticed also that this statement defines 
the scope of Mark’s work, or, as it is understood 
by Zahn and others, the extent of his dependence 
on Peter. What he is said thus to have written 
down is ‘ Some things as he remembered them ’ 

(oifdh ^juapre MdpKOs, oiirm epia ypd^j/as <us d 7 re- 
pvtipAp^verev). 

If Justin’s dwopp-npopevpaTa ai/rov {Dial. 106) are 
taken in their most probable sense as Feter^s 
memoirs, Justin also is a witness to the belief that 
Markus Gospel was substantially Peter’s. IreuiBus 
likewise speaks of Mark as the pcLdrjT^s kuI 
eur^s Uerpov, the interpres et sectator Petri, who 
^committed to writing the things preached by 
Peter,’ but adds that he did this after the decease 
of Peter and Paul (iii. 1. 1, 10. 6). Clement Alex. 
{Hypotyp., as in Euseb, HE ii. 14) enlarges the 
Tradition, stating that when Peter had preached 
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at Rome many wlio liad heard him urged Mark 
to write down what had keen spoken ; that the 
evangelist did this ; and that when Peter came to 
know it, he ‘neither forbade nor encouraged it.’ 
Tertullian (adv. 3Iarc. iv. 5) says of the Gospel 
which Mark published that it ‘ might he affirmed 
to 1)6 the Gospel of Peter, whose interpreter Mark 
was' ; and Origen (Euseb. II3J vi. 25) speaks of 
:Mark as having written ‘as Peter directed him.’ 
Eusebius himself, who has much to say on the 
subject, goes beyond Clement’s negative position, 
and gives the report that the apostle confirmed or 
authorized Mark’s writing at the request of the 
Churches (/cupwcrat re r^v ypa(pijv eis ^vtgv^lv racs 
e/c/cX-j^cTiatj, HE ii. 15). And Jerome, who also 
speaks of Mark as Peter’s disciple and interpreter 
(de Vir. III. c. 1), states in one passage that Mark 
wrote a short Gospel at the request of the brethren 
at Rome, and that Peter approved of it and 
authorized it to be read in the Churches (de Vir. 
III. c. 8), while in another (Ep. ad. Hedih. c. 2) he 
describes the Gospel as composed by Peter narrat- 
ing and Mark writing (‘habebat ergoTitiim inter- 
pretem sicut et beatns Petrus Marcum, cujus 
lilvangelium Petro narrante et iiio scribente com- 
positum est’). 

There are variations, therefore, in the traditions, 
particularly as to the time when the Gospel was 
written and the measure of its dependence on 
the apostle. In some forms it is represented as 
written during Peter’s lifetime ; in others, as com- 
posed after his decease. As tHme goes on, too, the 
tendency is to make Peter more and more re- 
sponsible for it, until in Eusebius it is described 
as authorized by the apostle to be read in the 
churches, and in Jerome it is said to have been 
dictated as well as sanctioned and authorized by 
Peter, but the tradition is consistent all through 
in referring the authorship of the Gospel in one 
sense to Mark and in another to Peter. And the 
general view whicli it gives us of the Gospel is that 
of a composition embodying Peter’s recollections 
of Christ’s words and deeds, written by Mark from 
his notes of the apostle’s discourses, and giving the 
substance of these discourses exactly as he heard 
them. The tradition is so ancient, so consistent 
in its main affirmations, and so widely extended, 
that only internal considerations of 'exceptional 
weight could justify its rejection. Does the Gospel 
as we have it, then, tally with it or not ? 

It has been contended by some that the second 
Gospel as we have it does not correspond with 
Papias’ description, and cannot be the work which 
he ascribes to Mark (Schleiermacher, Weiffenbach,. . 
Beyschlag, S. Davidson, etc.). It is asserted that | 
our Gospel is the composition of some unknown : 
writer, who worked up into order and arrangement : 
the unconnected notes which the evangelist had pre- 
pared. Mark’s own work, it is held, cannot have 
been anything like a ‘ Gospel in the sense now under- 
stood, but something in the style of the Clementine | 
Homiiies— a K'^pvy/ia ILirpov, in which Mark wrote 
down sayings, narratives, and teachings of the 
apostle Peter’ (S. Davidson). Some (e.^. Wendt) 
have supposed that what l^apias had in view was ; 
only a series of narratives, which are embodied in i 
onr present Gospel, and can be critically separated j 
from it. And the hypothesis of an Urmarkm^ B, 
primitive pre-canonical writing, has been advocated 
in various forms (e.g. by Baur, Kostlin, S. David- 
son, Jacobsen, etc.). 

But theie is no trace in ancient literature of 
this supposed Urmarkus. It has been thought, 
indeed, that we have a glimpse of it in a reference 
in Justin to a passage in Peter’s dTrofirrjitovei^p.aTa,^ 
which is found only in the second Gospel (Dial, c, 
Tryph. c. 106 ; cf. S. Davidson’s Introd. to the 
i. p. 408). But this is utterly insufficient. There 
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is no suggestion- anywhere in early Christian 
literature of a substitution of a later writing for 
an earlier, or a tonsference of the name and 
authority of a preceding composition to our present 
Gospel. ^ Nor is it easy to understand how a primi- 
tive writing by the evangelist Mark, giving an 
apostle’s account of Christ’s words and deeds, 
if it ever existed, could have been so absolutely 
lost and forgotten. And with regard to the 
evidence which is thought to be furnished by tlie 
Gospel itself as it exists, it is enough to say that 
it is of the most slender kind. It is urged, e.g., 
that a series of older narratives is presupposed in 
‘the account of the replies of Jesus to objections 
and questions, given in the two groups, Mk 
and (Wendt, The Teaching of JesiLs^i.p. 21, 

Wilson’s tr., cf. Lehre Jesn, i. pp. 9 ff., 25 S.), and 
that in 12^^ wm have the narrative of 3-^ resumecl. 
This is i^erliaps the strongest case, but it is hot 
sufficient to take us back "to an Urmarkus. The 
things, indeed, which are held by some to indicate 
that the hook as we have it is the product of a 
process of compilation or literary remodelling are 
few in number, and can all be otherwise explained. 

Neither can it be said that the reasons advanced 
for the contention that our Mark does not corre- 
spond with the writing described by Papias, are of 
sufficient weight to discredit the tradition. The 
statement that Mark wrote ‘ not in order ’ is not 
inconsistent with the kind or measure of arrange- 
ment which may be discovered in our Gospel. 
For Mark comes short at any rate of recording 
things in each case in the succession in which 
they actually took place, and attempts no lit.er- 
ary form. Nor can it be allowed that the occurrence 
of certain repetitions (such are alleged, e.g., in 19-^ 
etc. 82® ; 047-51^^ or the omission of some par- 

ticulars bearing specially on Peter (e.g. the want 
of the word hitterly, which is given by Mt and Lk 
in their account of his repentance, and the fact 
that he is not named as one of the two sent to 
prepare for the Supper), are of much vi eight. Most 
of the reasons, indeed, which are urged in support 
of the position are highly arbitrary or hypothetical. 
The fact, e.g., that this Gospel gives the two dis- 
tinct narratives of miraculous feedings is turned 
into an argument against its having derived its 
matter from an eye-witness. Much is made, too, 

[ of certain statements (e.g. lO^-s 15®® as compared 
' with 2 Co 3^-11- 1®), which are declared to have 
‘ passed through the mind of a Paulinist ’ (S. David- 
son, Introd. to the NT, i. pp. 463-484). 

On the other hand, the lifelike character of tlie 
narrative, its vividness and circumstantiality, and 
the peculiar fulness and certainty of knowledge 
wdiich show themselves often in minute details, 
suggest that it is due, directly or indirectly, to an 
eye-witness. The difference between it and the 
apocryphal Gospel according to Peter in these and 
other respects is significant. There is much in it 
also to connect it with the apostle, as indicated by 
Papias and others. The great bulk of its narrative 
consists of things of which Peter might have per 
sonal knowledge. Peter’s call, Peter’s confession, 
the message of the risen Christ to Peter, are 
great turning-points in the story. Thera are 
many touches in the narrative (e.g. in 129 95 
1464,72 107) '^bich indicate first-hand knowledge, 
and that on the part of one like Peter. There are 
some things noticed in the other Synoptists which 
are unexpectedly omitted by Mark, e.g.. Peter’s 
walking on the water (Mt 14^®), his appearance in 
the incident of the tribute money (Mt 172^27)^ 
Christ’s statement that He prayed for him indi- 
vidually (Lk 22®2), the great word addressed to him 
as the Bock (Mt I6I®) . On some occasions, too, his 
name is not given where it is introduced by Mt or 
i.by.Lk lU, cl Mt cl Lk 22®). . 
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The silence of this G-ospel in matters honourable 
to Peter has ])eeii conimeuted on from the time 
of Eusebius (Dem. Emtig. iii. o) onwards, and 
explanations uf most of these cases of suppression 
may be suiin’ested. On the other hand, there 
are’ reports ot' Incidents which would come most 
naturally from Peter, and there are suggestive 
occasions on which Peter is introduced In this 
Gospel, and only in it. It is only Mark W.I10 
records, c.f/.. that ‘hSimon and they that were with 
him foliovved after ’ Jesus wdien He departed into 
a solitary place at the beginning of His ministry 
; that he called Christ’s attention to the 
withered fig-tree ; that with his brother and 

the sons of Zebedee he questioned Jesus on the 
Mount of Olives about the destruction of the 
temple (l^P). It may he added that a comparison 
of the narratives which we have of the three 
scenes at which only Peter and James and John 
were present, the raising of the daughter of Jairus, 
the Transfiguration, and the Agony, will show 
that the versions given in the second Gospel have 
peculiar details and distinctive features which 
suggest not only that the writer had more imme- 
diate knowledge than Matthew and Luke, but 
that he had it from Peter. A certain likeness 
has also been observed between Mark and Peter 
in respect of style. Peter’s First Epistle has at 
certain points a vividness that recalls Mark’s way. 
His discourses as given in Acts show still more 
of the realistic faculty that is characteristic of 
Mark. It is noticed, e.g.^ that there is much the 
same wealth of picturesque detail in the account 
of the cripple healed by Peter (Ac as in one 
of Mark’s narratives (see Farrar, The Messages of 
the Books ^ p. 61). 

The phenomena of the Gospel, therefore, are not 
inconsistent with its Marco-Petrine origin. Of 
themselves they are quite insufficient to lead us 
to definite conclusions as to the authorship. But 
they axe in harmony, on the whole, with the 
account of the composition of the second Gospel, 
which has come down to us from the 2nd century. 

ix. SotlEOES. — ^The chief source of the second 
Gospel is those discourses of Peter of which 
tradition speaks. Most of its matter looks like 
the apostle’s reminiscences as transcribed and put 
together in a connected but unstudied way. This 
is most evidently and continuously the case with 
the first great section of the Gospel,-— the narra- 
tive of the Galiljean ministry. It is the case also 
with the short intermediate section dealing with 
the Judaean and Fersean journeys, though the 
indications of particular acquaintance with dates, 
localities, and circumstances are somewhat fewer. 
And in the second main section, the narrative of 
the Passion, we have much the same features as 
in the first, with a greater fulness of statement, 
and with more of the element of discourse. 

These Petrine reminiscences, however, will not 
account for all that is in the Gospel. The differ- 
ence between the two main divisions in style and 
proportion, the more compressed character of the 
narrative in the former, the greater fulness and 
variety in the latter, the different treatment of 
discourse and the like, can scarcely be accounted 
for simply by the difference in the subjects. They 
seem to point to the employment now and again 
of other sources. There are some things which 
are due probably to Mark himself, such as the 
explanations about the Jewish washings (^7®* ^), the 
comment on Christ’s word regarding defilement— 
^This he saidy making all meats clean » (7^^), and 
the incident of the young man (14^^- The long 
eschatological discourse in ch. 13 seems to require 
for its explanation a written source (cf. especially 
131^). There are some paragraphs, too, which are 
of so distinct a style as to point to, dependence 


on another source, perhaps a written document. 
To these belong in particular the episode of Herod 
in ch. 6 and the opening of ch. 14. 

It is difficult to say whether the Gospel owes 
any part of its matter to an editorial hand. It 
is most difficult to determine whether the Logta 
must be reckoned among its sources. Some, 
especially Weiss and Titius (the latter in the 
Theologische Studien Herrn Prof. D. Ber-nhard 
Weiss su seimra Gehurtstage da7'geb7XicM), ?iTe 
of opinion that its contents cannot be explained 
without the assumption of some written source such 
as the Logia. There are passages occupied with 
discourse or conversation, it is held, which cannot 
be referred to independent oral tradition {e.g. 

57-n xo2a-3i. 42-45), The opening quotations 
the secondary form of the voice from heaven at 
Christ’s baptism (1^^), the account of the Tempta- 
i tion (l^'-'i®), and other things of a similar kind, it 
is argued by Weiss, indicate acquaintance with an 
earlier writing, and that writing can only have 
; been the original apostolic source to which the 
other Synoptists are indebted. On the other hand, 

I it is to be noticed that Mark, who is usually 
: sparing in his report of Christ’s sayings, is now 
i and again fuller than Mt and Lk in the matter of 
Christ’s private instructions to the Twelve, and 
that in Mk there is only one instance of a doublet 
proper (9^^ with 10^®- ; cf. Hawkins’ Syii- 

opticcB, pp. 73, 81, 178). These things rather tell 
against the idea of a written source additional to 
Mark’s notes of Peter’s reminiscences. At the 
most, the debt to the Logia can only be very 
limited, and the influence of such a source very 
occasional. But in a few passages, and especially 
in ch. 13, these may be recognized. 

X. Relation to Matthew and Luke.— While 
the three Synoptical Gospels cover for the most 
part the same field, and have also a consider- 
able measure of agreement, especially in their 
latter portions, in the arrangement of events, they 
: have also notable differences in the amount, dis- 
tribution, and connexion of their matter. Mk 
wants much that is found either in Mt or in Lk. 
Such sections, e.g.y of Mt as chs. 1-2. 5-7, and of 
Lk such parts as chs. 1-2. 9^i-18i-^, are entirely, or 
almost entirely, unrepresented in Mk. On the other 
hand, Mk has a small proportion of matter not 
found either in Mt or in Lk — amounting to about 
fifty verses. He has also a certain proportion of 
matter which is found either in Mt and not in Lk, 
or in Lk and not in Mt. Omitting the opening 
verse and the disputed conclusion, reckoning the 
second Gospel to consist of 106 sections, and 
deducting 5 as wholly peculiar to Mk, the result 
is that 93 are common to Mk and Mt and 8 not 
found in Lk, while 81 are common to Mk and Lk 
and 10 not found in Mt (Swete, Gospel acc. to 
8t. Marky p. Ixiii). 

Tried, again, by the test of characteristic words 
and phrases, and defining these as words and 
phrases which occur at least three times in Mk, 
and are not found at all in Mt and Lk, or occur 
in Mk oftener than in Mt and Lk together, Mk 
is seen to contain a comparatively small proportion 
of such — only some 37 in all ; while in Mt the 
number is about 140, and in Lk about 86 (Hawkins, 
Morm Synop, pp. 1-12). In arrangement, too, 
Mk differs considerably, as we have seen, from 
Mt and Lk— more especially from Lk— in the 
arrangement of the common matter on to the 
end of the ninth chapter ; while from this point 
onwards there is general agreement, the main 
departures being in the cases of the withering of 
t the fig-tree and the exposure of Judas, 

But it has also to be noticed that in not a few 
’ passages, some brief and others of greater length, 
the second Gospel shows remarkable coincidences 
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m word and phrase witli Mt or with Lk. These 
are seen, e.g.^ in Mk 43*4, Mt 138*4 ; Mk 
Mt 135-9.22 . Mk 827-.91, Mt 16^3-28. Mk 92-9, Mt 
Mk 124.25^ Lk 434*35; Mk 34.5^ Lk 69-40; 
Mk 104‘4-io^ Lk 1840-20^ There are certain parts, 
again, in which. Mk exhibits verbal agreement 
partly with Mt and partly with Lk, as, e.c/., Mk 
14u-n^ Mt 82-4,, Lk 542-16 ; Mk 243-22, Mt 99-n, Lk 
52'-39. In what relation, therefore, does the second 
Gospel stand to these others ? Is it independent 
of both and prior to them ? Or does it occupy an 
intermediate position ? Or is it dependent on both 
and posterior to them ? 

Ancient tradition is not in favour of the iMority 
of Mk. It generally regards Mt as the first of the 
Gospels. Clement Alex. (Euseb. HE vi. 14) gives 
the tradition regarding the order of the Gospels. 
He reports it, according to Eusebius, as ‘deinved 
from the oldest presbyters,’ and as being to the 
effect that the Gospels which contain the genealo- 
gies were written first. Augustine regarded Mk 
as dependent on Mt {de Cons. Evang. i. 2). And 
many in modern times have held Mk to be later 
than Mt, or than both Mt and Lk. Griesbach 
{Opmsc. Acad. ii. p. 358, etc.) propounded the 
hypothesis that the second Gospel was derived 
from the first and third, partly by combination, 
and in larger measure by abridgment. In this he 
has been followed, with minor modifications, by 
Fritzsche, de Wette, Baur, Bleek, Lelitzsch, Kost- 
lin, Kahilis, and many more. In some cases Gries- 
bach’s view is followed, but with the additional 
supposition of a third written source, Sb proto~KzEk 
(S. Davidson, etc.). 

The arguments in support of the theory of Mk’s 
dependence and posteriority are taken so far from 
the witness of tradition already referred to ; from 
general considerations, such as the improbability 
that a Roman Gospel would precede a Palestinian ; 
and from the evidence of quotations in ancient 
Christian literature, the attempt being made (but 
with doubtful success) to show that the earliest 
citations from tbe Gospels, particularly in writings 
like the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews.^ presuppose Mt 
and Lk, but not Mk, But the main arguments 
are based upon an analysis of the Gospek itself. 
It is held to be improbable that a Gospel which 
contains so little of the discourses of our Lord 
should be the earliest, and this improbability is 
thought to be confirmed by an examination of 
the contents of Mk, which discovers, it is held, 
many evidences of dependence, condensation, and 
alteration. Cases of incompleteness, obscurity, 
incongruous combination, and the like, are said 
to exist, which are explained, it is asserted, by 
haste, inattention, or lack of discernment in draw- 
ing from Mt and Lk. But surely incongruities of 
that kind are more likely to disappear than to 
persist when a writer is not first in the field and 
has the opportunity of consulting previous authori- 
ties. 

Most of the instances, too, come to little. Why 
should it be necessary to suppose, e.g.j that when 
Mk (645) speaks of the demoniac as ‘ clothed,’ he 
must have Lk’s statement in view that ‘ he ware 
no clothes’ (Lk 82")? Or why should the cen- 
turion’s cry, ‘Truly this was a Son of God,’ in 
Mai’k’s record (IS®^), presuppose that the evan- 
gelist had before him Matthew’s statement about 
the earthquake, the rending of the rocks, and the 
opening of the graves ? Those peculiarly graphic 
descriptions, which are usually taken to indicate 
Mark’s originality, are in many cases {e.g. 54-4? 
724 etc.) strangely interpreted as due to pragmatism, 
design, reflectiveness, — things suggestive of depend- 
ence and comparative lateness. For reasons which; 
are not easy to grasp, the historical, geographical, 
and archaeological explanations in such passages as 
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character of Mark, But it is entirely to misiinder- 
stand these to speak of them as ninimportant, 
prosaic, unsnitahle, and trifling’ (S. Davidson, 
io A'T, i. 494). 

Opinion,^ however, has gone more and more in 
the other direction. The independence and priority 
of Mk have been acce23ted by some (e.g. Ritsehl) 
who originally held the other view ; aiKl scholars 
of difl'ereut tendencies (Weisse, Wilke, Lachmann, 
Reuss, Thiersch, Ewald, Volkmar, Holtzinann, 
Schenkel, Weizsacker, Weiss, Aleyer, etc., and 
most English authorities) have been led, thongli 
not always in the same way, to the common con- 
clusion that Mk is the most primitive of the 
Gospels, It is also very generally held that our 
second Gospel, or a source corresponding substan- 
tially to it, forms the basis of the first and third 
Gospels. 

Many considerations, not a few of them of great 
force, support this conclusion. The peculiar fresh- 
ness and realism of the second Gospel, the vivid- 
ness of its descriptions, its liveliness even in 
dialogue, its precision and circumstantiality in its 
notices of time, place, custom, situation, and tbe 
like, and the simple objectivity of its narrative, 
are not consistent with the idea that it is the 
laboured work of an epitomizer (as Augustine 
supposed), ox of a compiler who produces his com- 
position by selecting, curtailing, and combining. 
These are characteristics that speak of originality 
and priority. Kor is it easy to understand why a 
writer should have set himself to the task of 
constructing out of two larger Gospels, which 
nevertheless were neither of them very large, a 
smaller Gospel, following much the same plan, and 
having very little new matter by which to justify 
itself. 

Further, if Mark had Mt and Lk before him, 
the use he has made of them is strange. His selec- 
tion of matter is puzzling. An epitomist or a 
constructor of abstracts is expected to cultivate 
brevity. But Mk does not always do that. In 
many cases where he reports the same incidents as 
Mt or Lk his narrative gets enrichments peculiar 
to itself. Sometimes, too, we shoifid have to 
suppose him preferring the fuller version of Lk to 
the briefer version of Mt. And why should he 
omit such passages as Mt 92?-3i 1222 etc,, or 1423-S2 
1724^?, where Peter is introduced, and so much of 
the richest matter of Lk, while he takes over 
short and less significant sections, such as 642- 43^- 
cf. Lk 95 ; 680 etc., cf. Lk 94o etc. ; 93^^, cl Lk so 
etc.? 

It is to be noted, also, that Mk preserves his 
distinctive character all through, and does not o^ve 
anything that is peculiar either to Mt or to Lk. 
ISFor do the cases in which Mk is held to give the 
clearest evidence of dependence on the other 
Synoptists stand the test of a careful examination. 
Much is made, e.g., of Mk’s tendency to adopt 
at points a copious narration and a twofold method 
of expression. This is explained by supposing 
him to have borrowed now from the one and now 
from the other. But it is found that these ways 
of writing are not confined to passages which 
might be regarded as extracts, but are generally 
characteristic of Mk. Not a few cases of agree- 
ment with Mt or with Lk, again, are thought to 
be best explained as the results of the carrying 
out of Mk’s purpose to omit the longer discourses. 
But there are cases (e.g. 945) where Mk quotes 

Lk without the occasion created by a discourse ; 
and there are paragraphs, such as those where 
the Sermon on the Mount (121 etc.) and certain 
paje^bles (485 might come in, where the selec- 
tioi' of verses cannot be explained by the mere wish 
.to pa^ over these discourses. In short, the pro- 
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eedure wliicli Mk must be supposed to have followed 
in these pasvsages and in great parts of his narrative 
becomes incredible. He is made to leap from Mt 
to Lk and from Lk to Mt, taking a verse now 
from one and now from the other, and mixing up 
his borrowings in a way that can only discredit the 
hypothesis. 

'xi. PbK POSE.— The second Gospel gives no such 
declaration of its aim and intention as is found in 
the third and the fourth (Lk 1^-^, Jn But 

that its object was a simple, practical one, appears 
to be borne on its face. More subtle meanings, 
however, have been read into its story. That it 
was composed with a specifically dogmatic purpose, 
and that in the choice and i^resentation of its 
material it was ruled by that purpose throughout, 
was the contention of Baur and his school. The 
Tubingen critics dealt with it as a Tendency- 
writing constructed with the view of mediating 
between two antagonistic parties in the Church, and 
effecting their reconciliation. In harmony with 
their idea of the rise of the Catholic Church and 
the relation of the h"T writings to that event, they 
explained the second Gospel as a neutral com- 
position, prepared on the principle of taking over 
from Mt nothing that would offend Gentile or 
Pauline Christians, and from Lk nothing that 
would offend Jewish or Petrine Christians (so, too, 
Schwegler, Kbstlin, etc.). Even the choice of the 
name given to the professed author was supposed 
to point to this, Mark being associated in the 
earliest literature both with Peter and with Paul. 
The same general idea was put by Hilgenfeld in the 
particular form of a purpose to mediate between 
tlie Jewish-Christian Matthew and the Pauline 
Luke, 

Pfieiderer, again, takes this Gospel to be the 
product of Pauline influences adapted to medi- 
ating uses. He thinks the opening sentence which 
speaks of the ‘ Gospel,’ the summary of the preach- 
ing of Jesus in terms of repentance and belief (1^^ 
cf. Hal 3“*^ 5^), and other things in what follows, 
run in terms of Pauline ideas and expressions; 
that the recital of the wonderful works and the 
polemical discourses of Jesus is so i)ut as vividly 
to contrast the free spirit of the Gospel with the 
narrow legalism of Judaism ; and that the accounts 
given of the lack of spiritual discernment on the 
part of the disciples cf. 2 Co 

Gal (T^), the lack of power on their side to expel 
evil spirits, while it was possessed by one who 
did not follow In their company (Mk 38* 
cl 1 Co 123 2 Co 12^1- Gal 2® js), and 

similar things which appear prominently in Mk’s 
record, are the ‘ Pauiine reply to the glorification 
of the Twelve in the Apocalypse at the cost of the 
Apostle to the Heathen’ {Hibh&H Lectures^ pp. 
170-177). Thus the second Gospel is made a Paul- 
ine writing, connected with the Eoman Church, and 
tile product of the movement in behalf of a recon- 
ciliation between Paulin ism and Jewish Christianity 
in which that Church took an early and leading 
part. 

In tiie hands of Baur himself and his original 
followers, the purpose ascribed to Mk was con- 
nected with the jjlace given to Mk as dependent 
on Mt and Lk. With the disproof of the latter 
position the situation is materially altered, and 
important membei's of the Tubingen school have 
broken away from Baur’s presentation of the case. 
Hilgenfeld and Holsten deny that Mk can be later 
than Lk. Volkmar admitted that it cannot foe, 
later than Mt any more than Lk. Hilgenfeld finds 
in it a mild Jewish Christianity ; Holsten and Yolk- 
mar discover in it a sharp Paulinism. Pfieiderer, 
too, who attempts to put a new complexion, on, Hie 
mediating purpose, has respect for the ancient tra-. 
dition, but reads Mk through Paul. Apart, how- 
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ever, from these differences, the Tubingen theory 
in all its forms involves an interpretation of many 
passages of the Gospel which is in a high degree 
fanciful and artificial. It allegorizes freely in deal- 
ing with the narrative. Even in the hands of 
Pfieiderer Mk’s reports of Christ’s announcements 
of His death and resurrection become a ‘strong 
liyberbole,’ and his account of the transfiguration 
is regarded as a ‘hieroglyphic ’ ; while Peter’s words 
about the building of three tabernacles (Mk O® 
etc.) are an expression of the ‘desire to see the 
transient and the permanent, the old and tlie new, 
the letter and the spirit associated for all time ’ 

■ {Hihhert Lect. p. 176). The theory reads into the 
narrative references to divisions in the Church, and 
allusions to the condition of things in the post- 
apostolic age, which the common eye cannot see 
there. It does violence to the simple, natural, 
descriptive, reporting character of the record, and 
puts a strained meaning on Christ’s words regarding 
the Law, His Messiahship, His Mission, the Sab- 
bath, and much else. 

A didactic purpose of another kind has also been 
attributed to the Gospel. It is understood to have 
been written with a view to the effect which the 
delay of Christ’s Second Coming might have on the 
primitive Church. The hope of that event was 
waning. It was necessary to reawaken it, and to 
secure Christians against the loss of faith and coui’- 
age. With this object the second Gospel was com- 
posed, Christ’s life on earth being so set forth as to 
show that in it, ‘ apart from His glorious Return, 
Jesus has sufficiently attested the Messianic char- 
acter of His Mission ’ (so Weiss, Ma7i. of Introd. to 
the WT, § 46, 7), But even this is to ascribe too 
much art and didactic design to Mk. To give wit- 
ness to Christ as the Messiah, no doubt, was in the 
purpose of Mk as in that of the other vSynoptists. 
But beyond this Mk has no other object than to tell 
a simple story of things as they happened, and for 
the most part as Beter reported them to have been 
seen and heard. 

xii. Destinatiox. — So far as historical testimony 
bears on the destination of the Gospel, it points to 
Gentile readers. That is the inference from the 
terms in which Mk is spoken of by Irenmus {adv. 
Mcbt, iii.), Clement Alex. (Euseb. ME vi. 14), 
Jerome {de Vii\ 111. c. 8), etc. The way in which 
Rome is connected by some of the Fathers (e.y. 
Clement Alex, and Jerome) with the request that 
Mk should write a Gospel, implies that it was also 
understood to have been written for Roman Chris- 
tians in particular. The internal evidence amply 
sustains the former position, but leaves the latter 
uncertain. The existence of a number of Latinisms 
in Mk is not enough to prove Roman readers to 
have been specially in view. For while Latinisms 
: occur in larger measure in Mk than in the others, 
they are not absolutely peculiar to it. Far less 
can this definite destination be inferred from such 
, alleged peculiarities of its narrative as the re- 
duction of coins to the Roman qnadrans (12^^), 
its reference to the Roman practice of divorce, or 
the fact that it takes it for granted that the readers 
knew Pilate. 

The locality of those addressed is not definitely 
indicated. But that they were Gentile Christians 
appears from the fact that Aramaic terms, which 
would be strange to Gentiles, are interpreted, and 
that Jewish customs, localities, seasons, etc., with 
which Gentiles could not be presumed to be fa- 
miliar, are explained. Instances of the former are 
seen in ^oavTjpyh (3’^’'), raX^Sa milfix (5^3.)^ Kop^dp 
(7^1), ^<p<pa$d (734), (1436)^ aw?, iXc^t, Xapd 

cra^axdapei ( 1534 ), as also in Baprtfiatos ( 104 «). To 
the latter class belong the statements on the Jewish 
washings (T^- 4) and on what was done on ‘ the first 
d^y of unleavened bread ’ (14-) ; the interpretation 
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of ‘ defiled ’ or ‘ common ’ as ‘ iinwaslien ’ (7^) ; the 
ex|;)lauatioii of the XeTrra 5v6 descrip- 

tions of the Mount of Olives &&KarhavTL roO iepov 
(i;P), of the Trapaa-Kev'j or ‘ Preparation ’ as ‘ the day- 
before the Sabbath’ (irpocrd^^arov^ 154*0? 

Certain suggestive omissions and insertions may 
also form part of the same case, e.f/. the omission 
of the genealogies, the passing over of the limita- 
tions put upon the mission of the apostles according 
to Mt 1(P, and the insertion (only in Mk) of the irda-i.jf 
rois iBvmiv in lit". The way in which the Jewish 
law passes into the background and tbe limited 
use of the O'F have also their significance. Mk 
himself never quotes the OT, except once in the 
introductory paragraph (I*-- s ; the passage in 15*^^ 
being of doubtful authority, as not found in A, 
B, C, 1), X, etc.). The entire number of references 
of all kinds to the OT is 67. Of these, only 7 are 
peculiar to Mk. Ihe quotations amount to 28. 
They are generally in agreement with the LXX, 
with a few exceptions (those giving Is 294^ 40*, Zee 
BP, Mai 34). With the one exception mentioned, 
all the references to OT in this Gospel and ah the 
citations from it occur in reports of sayings of 
Christ or of those who spoke with Him. 

xiii. Place and Date. — So far as historical 
testimony pronounces on the question of the ^lace. 
in which this Gospel was written, it is in favour of 
Pome. To this effect are the statements made by 
Clement Alex., Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, and 
others. These statements have heeii suspected. 
But there is nothing to show that they were made 
under the infiuence of the belief that Mark wrote 
under Peter’s superintendence ; and they have 
nothing against them in ancient tradition, except 
tliat Chrysostom named Alexandria as the place, 
ihit in this he stood alone, his statement having 
no support even on the part of Alexandrian writers. 
The only other place which has been suggested is 
Antioch (so Storr). But the suggestion is founded 
on an uncertain inference from Mk and Ac ll^o. 

The idea has been mooted that there may have 
been a publication of the Gospel both in Borne and in 
Alexandria (B. Simon, Lardner, Eiclihorn). There 
are, it is true, one or two passages in the Fathers 
which bring the composition of the Gospel and a 
mission of the evangelist to Egypt or to Alexandria 
i)i particular together. Eusebius, expresses 
himself thus : roZrov 0 ^ Mapfcoy, irpCbrov (pacrlv M rijs 
Aiy^irrov (rreLkdixevov rb eifayyeXiov 0 8i} Kal ervve- 
ypdfaro K'qpij^ai^ iKKXrjcriaLS re Trpu)TOv iirla^rijis^AXe^- 
apdpeias crvcrri^iTacrdaL {HE ii. 16) ; and Jerome gives 
it even more explicitly, thus; ‘ assumto itaque 
evangelio quod ipse coiifecerat perrexit JEgyptum, 
et primus Alexandrise Christum annuntians, con- 
stituit ecclesiam,’ etc. (de Vir. III. c. '8 ; cf, also 
Epiph. ii. c. 1). But the passages do not 

imply that the Gospel was written or published at 
Alexandria. Rome, therefore, remains the only 
place with any claim on our attention so far as 
ancient tradition goes, and that Mk was in Rome 
with Paul appears from the XT itself (Col 4^^^, 
Philem^^}. Whether it can be said that the XT' 
represents Mk as in Rome also along with Peter, de- 
pends on the interpretation of Ba^vX&vL in 1 P 54*. 

As the Gospel itself gives no certain indication 
of its date, opinions have differed greatly on the. 
subject. They have been largely influenced , by 
the views which scholars have taken of the purpose 
of the Gospel and of Mk’s relation to the other 
Gospels. Those who have seen in it a Tendency-, 
writing composed with a view to the harmonizing 
of two opposite parties in the Church, have natu- 
rally placed it very late. ' Baur himself put it far 
within the 2nd cent., our present Gospels having 
been assigned by him to somewhere between A.l>. 
130 and A.B. 170. ■ , 

Those, too, who deny that Papias’ statements 


refer to our Mk, and believe in the existence of an 
earlier ana simpler Mk, naturally assign our Gos- 
pel to a comparatively late date. Dr. Samuel 
Davidson, e.g., thinks a.d. 120 is as near the true 
time as we can get. Those who hold it posterior 
to Mt and’ Lk (Griesbach, etc.), or posterior at 
least to Mt (Hilgenfeld, etc.), it at various dates 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Amikmar re- 
ferred it to A.i). 73. Hilgenfeld himself ascribes it 
to Domitian’s time ; Keim brings it down to about 
A.D. 115-120; Kostlin, distinguishing between two 
Marks, refers the earlier one to A.D. 65-70, and our 
present Gospel to the first decade of the 2nd cent. 
On the other hand, some have attributed to it a 
very early date. Theophylact, e.g., and others 
place it some 10 jmars after ChrisCs death. The 
subscriptions of many manuscripts, both uncial 
and cursive, assign it* to 10 or 12 years after the 
Ascension (cf. Harnack, Ghronologie, pp. 70, 124) . 
Schenkel refers it to A.D. 45-58;*^ Hitzig, to A.D. 
55-57. 

The data available for the determination of 
the time of composition are limited and uncertain. 
The Paschal Chronicle places the Gospel at A.D. 
40, and ‘Eusebius in his Chronieon puts it in the 
third year of Claudius (A.n. 43). Iremeus and 
Clement Alex, both represent it as written after 
Peter’s arrival in Rome, which might be early in 
A.D. 63. But they differ in that Clement speaks 
of it as composed while Peter was alive, whereas 
Irenseus describes it as published after the death 
of Peter and Paul. 

Of the various historical testimonies, that of 
IrenaBus appears to be both the most definite and 
the most credible. Doubt has been cast upon it. 
Some allow it to be nothing more than an inference 
from the statement made by the author of the 
Second Epistle of Peter (1^^) regarding his purpose 
to ‘ have these things in remembrance ’ after his 
decease (Fritzsche, Hug, Eiclihorn). Others sus- 
pect it as if it were more doctrinal than historical 
(AVeizsheker). But these objections are not of 
serious weight, and the difference between Ireninus 
and Clement on the one point is neither sufficient 
to discredit the whole tradition, nor large enough 
to affect by more than a few years the indication 
of date which we get from tradition. 

The internal evidence points on the whole to 
the same approximate period. There are things 
indeed in the Gospel which are thought to point 
to a later date -than that suggested by Iren sens. 
The references to the coining of the Son of Man, 
and the final tribulation in 9^ x3^4^ 0,^0 wiieu 
compared with their parallels in the first Gospel, 
to betray the disposition to put these events further 
forward than is the case in Mt. But it is precari- 
ous, to say the least, to build much upon the phrase 
‘till they see the kingdom of God coming with 
power,’ as if it meant that the mighty effects of 
that kingdom must first be seen at large on earth. 
Xor can much be made of the change from 
‘immediately after the affiiction of those days’ in 
Mt 242® to ‘ in those days after that affiiction ’ in 
Mk 1324, The use of the word evayyiXiov in U is 
taken to be another sign of a late date, the term 
being supposed to mean there ‘gospel history.’ 
Bat it may mean simply the ‘ glad tidings ’ or 
announcement of tbe promised Messiah. Internal 
considerations of this kind are altogether uncertain 
and inadequate. Xor do they gain much when it 
is urged in addition that it is antecedently improb- 
able that any Gospel in the form of a regular, 
finished, written record could have been produced 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Much turns upon the view taken of the eschato- 
logical passages. The parable of the fruit^bearing 
earth (4-^^) has been placed alongside these, and 
has bden, strangely regarded (by Weizsacker) as an 
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jnaieation that the Gospel was coniposed after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, But the impression 
inodiiced by the words on the in ch. 18 (espe- 
cially m ditoent. They naturally 

sua'tfest that the end as yet was only in prospect, 
and there is no passage which clearly means or 
certainly suggests that the fall of Jerusalem and 
the temple " was an accomplished event. It is 
reasonable to suppose that, if so great a catastrophe 
in Je wish history had taken place within a recent 
or a comparatively recent period, there would have 
been indications of it in less obscure forms in the 
earliest of the Gospels. There are also occasional 
expressions, such as the reference to the presenta- 
tion of the shewbread as if it were an existing 
custom (2^6), which imply rather that the city and 
temple tvere still standing. And there are others 
which are difficult to harmonize with a late date. 
It is admitted, e.g.^ that ‘the recollection implied 
in the notice that Simon was the father of Alex- 
ander and Kufus prevents the Gospel from being 
put too late into the 2nd cent.’ (S. Davidson, l7itr. 
to the NT, I p. 508). 

The period which seems to be made most prob- 
able, both by historical testimony and by internal 
conslderatioiivS, is that between Irenaeus’ date and 
the year a.d. 70. Weiss proposes the close of the 
seventh decade, or about A.D. 67. A date only a 
little before the destruction of Jerusalem, perhaps 
early in A.D. 70, is as near as we can get. But 
where facts are so scanty and the indications given 
ill the writing itself are of such uncertain inter- 
pretation, it remains a question only of greater or 
less probability. 

LiTF.n.ATirRE. — Of the Comm, those especially hy Victor, Theo- 
plivlact, Muldoniitus, Cornelius a Lapklo, Bengel, WetsteiJi, 
Frltzsehe, -Morlson, Schanz, Knabeubauer, Lange, Alford, 
Miohdsen, Meyer, Cook {Sipea'ke}^\s Com7iieniary\ Holtzmann 
lHtiHd-(^om.inentiir\ Plurnptro Com77ientary)d^\^<^\Q 

(Schaif’s Popular Commentary)^ Maclear {Camhr, Series), 
Bruce {Expos. Gr. Test.), Gould {Intern.. Orit. Com.), Svvete. 

Of the, treatises on NT Introduction, those especially by B. 
Weiss, Til. Zahn, inigeiifeld, Bleek, Iteuss, Holtzmann, _0. 
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S. D* E. SALMOND, 

MARKET-PLACE is in RV the fuller and, better, 
rendering for the Gr. d 7 opd, oftener represented in ■ 


AV by the more general term * market.’ Its primary 
and comprehensive sense is that of a place of 
assembly, which may as such be associated with 
various uses. We find it mentioned accordingly in 
comiexion with the holding of trials (at Philippi, Ac 
16^^), with public resort and discussion (at Athens, 
Ac 17^’^), with business dealings and traffic, such as 
the hiring of labourers (Mt 20^) or the buying and 
selling of goods, which implies risk of pollution 
(Mk 7^), with the sports of children in its open space 
(Mt lit®, Lk 73-2)^ and with the passing exchange 
of formal greetings in its thoroughfare (Mt 28^, Lk 
1 1^3) . It always conveys the suggestion of openness 
and publicity, and forms a contrast to what takes 
place in private or within doors. The like associa- 
tions of a place of counsel, of traffic, and of idling 
gathered round the Latin word /o?’2i?7i (see Appitjs, 
Market of) . The dyopd w^as probably at first sim- 
ply an open space ; but it subsequently in the more 
important towns became marked off by colonnades, 
embellished by statues, and surrounded by public 
buildings for judicial and other business. 

WlLLIAxM P. DICKSON. 

MARMOTH (B yLappM, A mapixadi), 1 Es 8®2 (6i 
LXX)=MEPwEMOTH, Ezr 8^®. 

MAROTH — A town named only in Mic 

There is a play upon the name of this town, which 
means ‘ bitternesses’ (LXX tr. by Karoi- 

Koda-a odjjvas), but there is much that is obscure 
both in this and in the preceding verse (see Well- 
hausen, Nowack, and esp. Ryssel, 32 f . ) . The site is 
unknown ; but as Maroth is noticed with Sapliir 
and other places in Philistia, as attacked by the 
Hebrews, it is probably to be sought in the plain 
between Lachish and Joiopa. C. R. CONDEE. 

MARRIAGE,— 

i. Form and Duties of Marriage. 

ii. The Sphere of Lawful Marriage. 

1. Conditions and Bars of Marriage. 

2. The Levirate Custom. 

iii. Marriage Procedure. 

1. Betrothal. 

2. Nuptial Iwites and Customs. 

iv. The Moral Subversion of Marriage (Adultery). 

V. The Legal Dissolution of Marriage (Divorce), 

vi. Marriage as a Symbol of Spiritual Truths. 

Mai'viage (with Fr. niariage, Ital. ^naritaggio, 
and transitional forms vmridatge, piariatge, from 
Low Lat. maritaticiwi) is used to describe' — 

(1) the legal relationship of husband and wife ; 

(2) the act, ceremony, or process by which this 

relationship is constituted. In the former case it 
is equivalent to wedlock or the estate of matri- 
mony (Ehestand, cf. Gld Eng. aew or ae, custom, 
marriage) ; in the latter it corresponds to the 
marriage ceremony (Germ, Eheschliessung), or, by 
an easy transition, to the whole of the proceed- 
ings of which that ceremony is the essential part 
(wedding, MoGkzeit). For the estate of matrimony 
the OT has no name : where ‘ marriage ’ appears 
in our versions the translation is a circumlocution 
(Gn 84®, Ex 211®, pg 78®3)^ and the want was only 
supplied at a late date by the Talmudic and 
jnr. The function by which a union was consti- 
tuted is also indirectly referred to by some verb 
indicating that one takes, or gives, or becomes a 
wife (see ^^ote on Nuptial Bites). The idea of 
the rite is apparently conveyed by the word 
■‘espousals,’ but in Jer 2^ rnViSp which is so trans- 
lated really refers to the period of betrothal, 
while in Ca includes the whole marriage 

proceedings or wedding. The later word for the 
ceremony is or nsm. In NT ‘marriage’ 

translates yd/uos, which, like the Eng. word, means 
both the estate of marriage (He 18^) and the cere- 
mony with its attendant proceedings (Jn and 
also stands for the marriage feast (RV of Mt 22^). 
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L The Form and Duties of Marriage as 

DETELOPED UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF REVELA- 
TION.— The history of marriage, in the extent 
which here concerns us, is the history of a Semitic 
institution which hy natural development had 
reached a comparatively excellent form, and 
which, under the successive influences of Juda- 
ism and Christianity, was gradually improved 
and perfected. The fresher problem relates to the 
evolution of Hebrew marriage anterior to its con- 
tact with OT revelation ; and the difficulty is to 
do justice, neither more nor less, to the theories 
which have been propounded as to the early his- 
tory of marriage, and which at certain points 
claim biblical support. 

1. OT Vmstiqes OF Frtmitive Marriage,^ 
The scriptural account of the origin and history of 
marriage cannot satisfy the thorough evolutionist. 
According to the biblical representation, its per- 
fect type was exhibited in the union of the first 
pair, upon this followed a declension to im- 
perfect forms and sexual licence, and finally 
Christianity summoned mankind to realize the 
ideal by reverting to the divinely instituted 
original. But on evolutionaiy principles the ideal 
is to be found, not at the beginning but at the end 
—if anywhere ; and the problem is to show from 
what base beginnings, under what impulses, and 
by what stages, marriage as we understand it 
came to be, and to be entrenched behind the laws. 
The theory which has served as the basis of the 
discussion (McLennan, Prim. Mar,) distinguishes 
four stages in the development — (1) a state in 
wdiich the unions of the sexes were * loose, transi- 
tory, and in some degree promiscuous’; (2) the 
system of polyandry, of which the lowest form is a 
kind of communal marriage, the highest the union 
of a woman with a band of brothers ; (3) the re- 
versal of polyandry in the system of polygyny ; and 
<4) as the result of prolonged experience, and also 
of changed conditions, an exclusive monogamy. 
For a time this scheme was generally accepted as an 
assured result of anthropological science, but during 
the last decade it has been subjected to searching 
criticism, esp. by Starcke and Westermarck, and 
has been discredited in various important points. 
In particular, there is growing incredulity as to 
the alleged original promiscuity. Though the 
poverty of primitive languages in words expressive 
of relationtiiips lends it some support, the counter- 
argument is stronger: human nature was suffi- 
ciently armed with jealousy, if not otherwise, to 
fight tor and secure a better order from the first. 
As regards polyandry, it is not open to doubt that 
this form of union nas played a part in human 
history of an importance which was till lately not 
even suspected. Still met with in widely remote 
parts of the globe, the custom of polyandrous 
marriage was yet more extensively prevalent in 
antiquity. The recollection of .it is preserved in 
traditions and usages of the progressive nations 
of the old world, as well as in their notices of the 
manners of barbarians. It was doubtless at least 
one of the roots of the remarkable system of the 
Matriarchate, of which there are so many traces 
in ancient law, and which is still maintained by 
^some score of peoples representative of all the 
great regions of the barbaric world.’ But, im- 
portant as this discovery is, there is a Rowing 
conviction that McLennan exaggerated. Even if 
it be admitted (and it is not admitted by all com- 
petent authorities) that the matriarchal system 
was exclusively the outoowth of polyandrous 
marriage, the proof would still be far from com- 
plete that polyandry had been a universal and 
necessary phase in the evolution of the institution 
»f marriage. 

By the Hatriftrcbate, nouetenuU ^jrstem av * mother-tight' ii 


not to be understood a system in wiiich women aotually rule 
(gynaekocracy), tut only one in which they are re^rded as con- 
stituting the family bond. They determine the recognized 
relationships, so that maternal relatives are treated as kin, 
while the paternal are ignored; and names and property are 
consequently transmitted through the offspring of the female 
members of the group. Such a system, M‘Lennan contends, 
points to a time when paternity was usually, or in a great pro- 
portion of cases, uncertiin, * The connexion between these two 
things— uncertain paternity and kinship through females only — 
seems so necessary— that of cause and effect— that we may con- 
fidently infer the one where we find the other' (JPrim, jJ/ar.s 
126). This theory as to the origin of the maternal system is 
doubtless much more plausible than that of Bachofen, the 
pioneer in the field {Dm Mutterrechtf 1861), who supposed that 
women, disgusted with the licentious primitive customs, rose 
in rebellion, procured the benefit of a marriage-law, and by 
their victory won an infiuence by which they reorganized the 
whole social life in their own favour. Starcke, however, denies 
that female descent necessarily points to uncertain paternity. 

' The reckoning of kinship through the father only is a fact, yet 
no one has ever asserted that this is due to uncertainty with 
respect to the mother ’ (Pnw. Fam. p. 18). 

While Hebrew society in OT times represents 
an advanced stage in the evolutionary scheme, 
viz. that in which polygyny and paternal govern- 
ment are the dominant lorms, the OT litera- 
ture has nevertheless been largely drawn upon in 
the discussion, on the ground that it embodies 
survivals from the diverse customs of prehistoric 
times. 

The evidence for a prehistoric stage of poly- 
androus marriage among the ancestors oi the 
Hebrew stock is of no great weight. Most stress 
has been laid on the peculiar custom of the 
levirate marriage, which McLennan seeks to 
interpret as a right of succession derived from 
the special form of polyandry in which a family 
of brothers have a wife in common {Prim, MarJ^ 
163), but this explanation is viewed with growing 
disfavour. Some use has also been made of the 
observation that the Hebrew words for brother, 
sister, and father occur with considerable latitude 
of meaning (cf. especially 2 !« with root-meaning 
‘nurturer,’ thence ‘progenitor’ and even ‘hus- 
band,’ Jer 3^ ; W. B. Smith, Km, and Mar, p, 118) 
— the suggestion being that this points back: to a 
time when paternal rmationships were not distin- 
guished because not ascertainable. It may, how- 
ever, be safely said that these arguments would 
carry no conviction were it not for the assertion 
that an early stage of polyandry is proved to have 
been traversed by the kindred stock of the Arabs 
{ib,). And even the assertion that Tibetan 
polyandry prevailed among the early Arabs is only 
made in the modest form that it meets all the 
conditions of a legitimate hypothesis, and that 
the conditions under which this type of sexual 
relationship arises were actually present in Arabia 
(p. 124). 

The evidence for the operation of the so-called 
matriarchate or ‘ mother-right ’ is of much greater 
weight, though some of the arguments are far- 
fetched and weak, [a) The custom of tracing descent 
through the female line may have survived in the 
distinction which long continued to he drawn 
between paternal and maternal relatives, with the 
consequence that marriage was allowed with a sister- 
german, a father’s sister, a brother’s daughter, etc. 
(see Bars of Marriage), From the same point of 
view Abimelech seeks assistance against his brothers 
from ‘the family of the house of his mother’s 
father,’ and urges the plea, * Remember that I am 
your bone and your flesh’ (Jg Agreeably to 
the same system, under which the uterine brothers 
have special duties of guardianship, we find that 
Laban is prominent in the negotiations about 
Rebekah’s marriage {Gn 24^8), and that Simeon 
and Levi avenge the wrongs of Dinah (3#®). In 
the patriarchal history the family-tree of the two 
allied families in Syna and Palestine is worked 
out with reference fo Milcah and SaraR (Fenton, 
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Early Heb. Life, p. 7). * The force of much of this 
is indeed weakened hy the obvious consideration 
that under a system of polygyny it is absolutely 
necessary for purposes of distinction to give promi- 
nence to the mother, and in case of domestic 
troubles to seek help of her kindred ; but enough 
remains, especially in the matter of permitted 
degrees, to justify the belief that the Hebrew 
history contains fossil remains of the matriarchate. 
[b] The allegation that among these vestiges we 
are to reckon the so-called hema marriage, made 
simultaneously by McLennan and W. K. Smith, 
and since repeated with the utmost confidence, 
really rests on a most precarious foundation. * In 
heena marriage,’ to quote the former {Fair. Theory y 
. 42), *the young husband leaves the family of 
is birth ani passes into the family of his wife, 
and to that he belongs as long as the marriage 
subsists. The children born to him belong not 
to him, but to the family of their mother. . . . His 
marriage involves usually a change of viliage; 
nearly always (where the tribal system is in force) 
a change of tribe.’ Of this custom an example is 
furnished, it is said, in Jacob’s marriage (Gn 29 ff.). 
He becomes a member of his wives’ group, he buys 
his place by service, and Laban cmms the wives 
and children as his own (31'*®). What has been 
overlooked is that Jacob is represented as a fugi- 
tive from vengeance, who was not in a position to 
bring his wife into his own family, and that there 
is a design to exhibit Laban as a grasping and 
churlish person; and in the light of these facts 
Jacob’s marriage appears to be merely an excep- 
tional arrangement 'with a hard man, to which he 
was driven by stress of circumstances. A further 
proof is discovered by W. K. Smith in the phrase 
‘go into’ — a relic, as he thinks, of the time when 
the husband literally left his home to join his 'wife, 
while the same practice had its visible monument 
in the long-continued custom of pitching a special 
tent for the consummation of marriage {Kin, 
and Mar, pp. 176, 291). More impressive is the 
M‘Lennan-Bmith suggestion, widely accepted by 
later writers, that it is heena marriage 'which is 
indicated in Gn 2^ in the words (of Adam [Del.]; of 
the narrator [Keil, Dillm.]) : * therefore shall (doth) 
a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
(doth) cleave nnto to 'wife ; and they shall be (are) 
one flesh.* What is here con'bemplated, it is said, 
is that the man leaves the household, the family, 
of his birth and is adopted into Ms wife’s kin. Now 
in interpreting the verse the first question which 
we have to ask is, What was the sense which the 
narrator intended to convey? And what seems 
quite certain is that it cannot have been the inten- 
tion of a writer standing on the confines of the 
prophetical period to give his sanction, if not that 
of Adam, to a form of marriage which was obso- 
lescent if not obsolete. If it be admitted that in 
the historical period ‘ the man is the head of the 
family, and of the wife, who is transferred from 
her family to that of the man ’ (Nowack, Arch. 
i. p. 153), it cannot be supposed that the purpose of 
J was to revive the abandoned and discredited 
type of famOy life. Much more likely is it that 
the command to leave father and mother and 
cleave to one’s wife was directed against some 
loose form of marriage which does not involve the 
founding of a home, e.g. the so-called mota type, 
in which the husband’s association with his wife 
is limited to occasional and clandestine visits 
(cf. Samson’s marriage). There remains, indeed, 
the possibility that the saying ‘ therefore shall a 
* lu the name of Eve, which he connects \nth hayy (a group 
based on female kinship), W- B. Smith finds a recognition 
of the fact that female descent had been the original system 
rm. and Mur, p. 177); while, according to Stade, the older 
tradition was that the twelve (arihes were descended from twelve 
wives of Jacob (&VIX 


man,’ etc., while employed by the narrator as 
suitable to express his own idea, Avas an ancient 
form of words, and that as first coined it sanctioned 
and commended heena marriage. But it is rather 
unlikely that the characteristic formula of one 
system should have been cherished by the rival 
system which displaced it. In general it must be 
granted that in prehistoric times bee^ia marriage 
may well have existed ; but it must also be said 
that no direct conclusive evidence of such marriage 
can be dra-wn from OT sources. 

2. FouM AMD Duties of Marriage in LT 
Times,— { l) The Form of Marriage . — The typical, 
though, of course, not the exclusive form of Hebrew 
marriage in historical times was polygyny. It 
emerges as an early and firmly established insti- 
tution ; and the interest centres in the attitude taken 
up towards it by the OT religion, which as Law re- 
gulated it, and as Prophecy began to undermine it. 

The practice of polygyny is vouched for through- 
out the 'whole of the period in question. It appears 
as patriarchal usage: Abraham has a principal 
wife and two secondary wives (Gn 16® 25^), Jacob 
has two wives of each class (29®®‘®® 30^“®). It was 
practised by at least some of the Judges (Jg 8®® 9®), 
and in the cases of David and Solomon it comes in to 
account for their personal backslidings, and for the 
troubles and calamities of their reims (2 S 5^®, 1 K 
11^“®). From these examples it is dear that it was 
customary for exalted persons to take several wives 
-—whether from a desire for a numerous progeny, or 
with a view to strengthen themselves by influential 
connexions, or even to satisfy what were deemed the 
requirements of their position. But it might still be 
open to question whether the practice was at all 
general. Great importance accordingly attaches to 
the mention of Elkanah (1 S 1^), who was doubtless 
representative of a large class. W e are also j ustified 


a wide and a concubine. And this is confirmed by 
the implication of bigamy in Dt, which gives us a 
glimpse of the strained relations within the bigamous 
family (2P®®^*; cf. Nowack, Arch. i. p. 158 f.). 

The wide prevalence of polygyny and bigamy 
becomes a certainty when we reflect upon the 
position of the female slaves in the Hebrew family. 
These were the property of the man, in the full 
sense of the word ; and unless his establishment 


either of himself or of his sons. The recognized 
limitation of this right -which is indicated, is that 
he could not appropriate a slave belonging to his 
wife except on the initiative of the latter or at 
least with her consent (Gn 16®*®). These slave- 
con c-ubines were supplied from various sources — 
especially in sale by impoverished Israelitish 
parents, or as booty of war. The foreign origin 
of one name cf. TrdXXa^) has been supposed to 
point to an extensive traffic, through the medium 
of the Phoenicians, in this class of slaves (Nowack, 
i. p. 159; cf. on the name and position of the 
concubine, art. Family). 

The measures taken for the legal regulation of 
polygyny pursued two main objects. In the first 
]^Iace, there is some evidence of a j^urpose to con- 
fine the practice wi'thin narrower limits. The 
Deut, code, voicing the sense of the calamities it 
brought upon royalty and the nation, forbids 
kings to 'multiply wives’ (Dt 17^^)- With this 
censure of royal licence is closely connected, as 
has^ been acutely pointed out (art, ‘ Marriage ’ in 
Smith’s DB)y the contumelious treatment of the 
eunuch-state, which is a presupposition of the 
system. ^ But the purpose to which the law ad- 
dresses itself with most earnestness and particu- 
larity is the protection of the interests of tbf 
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several wives, and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the slave-wives. The oldest code deals 
with the case of the Israelitish woman who has 
been purchased for a slave- wife, asserts her title to 
the three conjugal rights, and provides that if these 
are withheld she must be set free (Ex Inci- 

dentally it refers to the wife of the Hebrew slave, 
and humanely enacts that the two must not be com- 
pulsorily separated : when the time of emancipa- 
tion arrives, the wife in one instance follows the 
husband, in the other he may elect to remain with 
her in slavery The cause of the foreign 

slave captured in war is maintained by Dt. She 
is to be allowed a month of mourning, and her 
master, after living with her as his vrife, is for- 
bidden to sell her (2 A fourth case would be 
that in which there were two wives of equal 
standing ; and in this instance Dt interposes in the 
interest of the wife who may have lost her husband’s 
atiection, and insists that her son, if the first-born, 
shall receive his due portion * (vv.^®"^'^). The same 
spirit inspired, and to some extent the same end 
was accomplished by, certain provisions restricting 
the right of divorce (see below). To those enact- 
ments little was added by the later legislation, 
except that the ritualistic requirements may have 
militated against polygyny by enforcing a rule of 
continence within the pale of marriage (Lv 15^®). 

A spirit of protest against the whole system, 
and the promise of more drastic reforms, is dis- 
coverable within the prophetic school. In opposi- 
tion to existing practice, J sounds the significant 
note that in the beginning it was not so. Accord- 
ing to the antique mode of thought, to say that 
the first man had one wife only, was as much as 
to say that monogamy was the ideal system ; and 
it is no accident that according to the same narra- 
tive, which is deeply conscious of the disturbance 
and corruption introduced by the Fall, polygyny 
first makes its appearance in the lawless line of 
the Caiiiites (Gn 4^). It is, further, not without ! 
significance that Noah, the second father of the 
human race, also represents monogamy (Gn 7^). i 
And it is noticeable that there is an apologetic | 
strain in the references to patriarchal polygyny ; ; 
the bigamy of Abraham is explained by Sarah’s de- 
sire for children (Gn of Jacob by the deceit 
of Laban (29^). Of still greater importance than 
this class of incidents is the circumstance that 
monogamous marriage was extensively used in 
the prophetic teaching as the symbol of the union 
of God with Israel (Hos 2, Is 50^ etc., see below), 
while polygyny had its counterpart in idolatry. 
The imagery shows that monogamous marriage 
was felt to be the highest form, and on . the 
other hand the detestation of idolatry naturally 
strengthened the dislike of the form of marriage 
by which it was so eloquently typified (Hamburger, 
art. ‘ Vielweiberei’). 

(2) TAe Wifdy Status and Conjugal Duties . — | 
In OT times various circumstances tended to ; 
depress the status of the wife — the logic of the 
patriarchal system, the custom of the^ * dowry 
which suggested property, and the institution of 
p«dygyny, which divided her legitimate infiuence 
among several claimants. In theory she was the 
‘owned one’ while the husband was the 

‘ owner ’ j’nN, see Family), and in the Deca- 
logue she is numoered with his possessions (Ex 20|^). i 
And in certain strata of the population the practice ^ 
doubtless largely corresponded to the theory-— 
the wife being little more than chattel and over- 
driven drudge. But among the wealthier classes the 
wife had no small liberty of action (I S 25^®, 2 K 4®^). 
And where a woman possessed exceptional capacity, 

* Favdtiritism was also discoumgred bj historical examples, 
which suggested that childlessness was ominatily the judgment 
npcn the prelerred wife (Gn 30^, 1 S 12). 


or knew how to increase her husband’s affection, 
she asserted her title to a very different status. 
The wives of the patriarchs are not only consulted 
in matters of importance, but often impress us as 
accomplishing their purpose by their superior force 
of character (Gn 2H® 27^®* ^®). In the period of the 
Judges the interest centres more- than once in a 
strong woman (4'^* ; and in the history of the 

monarchy there are times when the queen or the 
queen-mother is the real power behind the throne. 
From the description of the virtuous woman in Pr 31 
we learn how much influence could be acquired by 
a wise and energetic wife of the middle rank, and 
how much she might do to advance her husband's 
fortunes and to enhance his rei>utation. 

Beference has already been made to the syini)a- 
thetie attitude of the Law towards the wife, and v e 
have to note in addition the bearing of the J narrative 
of Creation on the wifely status. It acknowledges 
that the subject and even servile position actually 
occupied by the wife is the appropriate one, but 
suggests that it is the punishment of her initiative 
in the original transgression (Gn 3^®), and thus con- 
trasts it with the position of a * helpmeet ’ whieii 
was designed by God in creation (2^®). 

The duties oi the husband were generally recog- 
I nized to include all that is involved in the support 
; of the home. Incidentally Ex 2P® enumerates as 
the minimum of obligation the provision of food 
and raiment, and cohabitation. As regards sexual 
morality the OT theory as well as frequent practice 
fell far short of the standard of equality of treat- 
ment. The chastity of the wife w^as jealously 
yarded by the heaviest penalties, but custom and 
law recognized no parallel obligation of conjugal 
fidelity as resting on the husband— provided always 
he respected the rights of other men. At the same 
time conjugal fidelity was naturally involved in 
the loving relations of the husband towards his 
wife, depicted in more than one toiiehing instance 
(2 S 3^^-). And there is evidence tliat the Hebrew 
intelligence, as tutored by experience, came to 
realize the foUy, and through it the iniquity, of all 
sexual licence (Pr 2). Still more clear is it that 
the prophetic conscience w'as possessed by a deep 
sense of the abomination of whoredom ; and finally 
a principle which claimed absolute marital fidelity 
was laid down by Malachi when he taught that 
neglect and inconstancy have God for their witness 
and avenger (2^^’^®). The duties of the wife are 
not so specifically stated. The fundamental ones 
were chastity and submission (Gn 3^®), with devo- 
tion to the husband’s family and interests. And 
by general consent the standard maintained by 
the Hebrew wives was high. Many daughters 
have done virtuously (Pr 3P^), and the invectives 
of Amos and Isaiah only illustrate the principle — 

‘ corr^tio optimi pessiina.’ 

3. THB LEAYENim BY CMRISTIAmTY.-'-^'Wiih. 
Christianity begins a new epoch in the history of 
marriage. The changes which it introduced were 
due, partly to express enactment of Christ and 
His apostles, partly to the obvious implications of 
fundamental Christian principles, 

(1) The Christian system involved the adoption of 
monogamy, and the* prohibition of polygyny and 
bigamy. It is true that there is no direct con- 
demnation of the latter. And the omission cannot 
be explained by saying it would have been super- 
fluous, for, although in NT times monogamy was 
the rule, polygamy was certainly practised to 
some extent (Jos. Ant. XVII. i. 3).* As in the 
case of slavery, Christianity, .without directly 

* in opposition to the usual view (Seldeu, ITof. Ueb. i. 9), it is 
contended by Abrahams that monogamy had become the settled 
Jewish custom in Bomau times apart from imperial or Ohnatian 
influence, and that the theory was only tiardlly brought intct 
harmony with the established practice by Babbi Gershom 
c. loop {Jemish Life in the Middle Ages, ch, vii.>. 
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attacking the custom, inevitably discredited and 
destroyed it. Our Lord's emphasis on the intimacy 
of the union between husband and wife (Mt 19^*®) 
at least suggested that no second woman could be 
admitted to the sphere. Above all, the golden rule 
was incompatible with polygyny, for under this 
system other men are robbed and wives are degraded. 

(2) The duties of the married state were also 
revised in the spirit of Christianity, (a) The hus- 
band’s duties, the minimum of which were promul- 
gated as the demand of the law, were comprehended 
by St. Paul in the manner of His master under the 
requirement of lorn — a love which has self-love, and 
also Christ’s love for His Church, for its standard 
{Eph 528, tjf. 319).* ( 5 ) xhe silence of the 

OT legislation in regard to licence outside the 
marriage bond was broken, and faithfulness was 
made strictly obligatory. The latter was evidently 
not taken for granted, from the first at least, among 
the Gentile Christians, and it was necessary for the 
Council of Jerusalem to educate their conscience by 
making it clear that fornication did not belong to 
the class of things indifferent (Ac 15^), In various 
passages of the Pauline Epistles the imperative obli- 
gation of chastity is enforced with the menaces of 
excommunication (1 Co and of eternal judg- 
ment (ITh 4®, Gal 5^®, cf. He 13^), while the loose 
state of Corinthian opinion on the subject may be 
gathered from the careful argument by which the 
apostle demonstrates from the doctrine of the body 
as an integral and abiding element of personality, 
the incompatibility of sexual licence with an 
interest in Christ (1 Co 6^®). (c) Yet again the 

range of the husband’s duty is extended to include 
constancy in love, which has its practical expression 
in the recognition of the perpetuity of the marriage 
tie (see below, Divorce). \ 

The duties of the wife, in spite of the improve- i 
ment of the status of woman which Christianity : 
carried with it, continued to be developed from 
the presupposition of her subordination, and were 
‘summed up, not in love, but in obedience (Eph 
Col 3^^, cf. IP 3^). The new religion included 
various elements which tended to elevate and 
indeed revolutionize her position — especially the 
fact that in the spiritual sphere she was on the 
same platform as the man, redeemed by the same 
Saviour, saved by the same faith, destined to the 
same everlasting inheritance (cf. 1 P 3’). In view of 
this stupendous fact, which St. Paul refers to in Gal 
3*28, she could no longer be treated as an appanage 
to another, but was in herself an end. But the 
apostle did not hold it to be a consequence of this 
equality within the Kingdom that husband and 
wife were henceforth to be regarded as coequal 
partners in their union, or that women were to 
engage on equal terms with men in the varied 
work of the Church and of the world. The sub- 
jection of the wife to the husband, according to 
the apostle, was founded upon the original purpose 
and (fecree of God in creation, which could not be 
annulled (1 Co 11®}, and upon her constitution, which 
was modelled upon that of the man, and not, like 
his, an immediate reproduction of the image of God 
(v.®). The question which arises at this point is 
whether the apostle has consistently argued from 
his Christian premises — whether the teaching of the 
OT on the relation of man and wife is the last word : 
of Christianity. Expositors by whom his self- ; 
consistency is doubted might find in the teaching ' 
one of the Pauline antinomies — ^an old garment 
showing around the piece of new cloth j and it is 
certainly surprising that St, Paul, who elsewhere 

* While summing up the husbaud*s duties In love, St, Paul's 
reverence for OT leads him also to re-emphasise the particular 
heads of marital duty which it had specified, e,g. in 1 Oo 7JM3 
where he asserts the law of conjugal rights sensu cmgx/istiori^ and 
in 1 Ti 68 where stress is laid on the husband’s fundamental 
duty of providing for his household. 


trusted to Christian love to fulfil all righteousness, 
should not have been satisfied with requiring of the 
wife true and constant conjugal love. His sum- 
marizing of wifely duty in obedience, however, 
had its nrm supports, not only m his reverence for 
the religious tradition, but also in the monitions of 
his strong practical sense, which made it clear that 
in marriage, as in every other association of human 
beings, there must be at least in reserve a supreme 
court of appeal. 

The incompleteness of the Pauline treatment of 
marriage is more conspicuous in relation to the 
I ethical dignity of the institution, and the ends 
which it subserves. There were, it is to be re- 
membered, two conflicting views in relation to 
which the Christian teaching had to be developed 
— ^tlie traditional Jewish view, according to which 
marriage was at once a duty and a privilege,* and 
the ascetic view maintained in Essene circles, 
according to which it was to be avoided as pol- 
luting and evil. The teaching of our Lord avoided 
both extremes : against the dominant opinion He 
affirmed the possibility of a duty arismg under 
certain circumstances to abstain from marriage 
(Mt 19^2); against the ascetics He by word and 
countenance showed His estimate of marriage as a 
divine institution ( Jn 3, Mt 19®). The teaching of 
St. Paul inclines more to the ascetic side. He 
allows, as he could not but allow, the lawfulness of 
marriage (1 Th 4^, cf. I Ti 4®), but declares the 
celibate condition to be preferable. ‘ It is good for 
a man,’ he says, ‘not to touch a woman ’ (1 Oo 7^), 
and again he would have all men even as himself 
(v.’). Where he allows it, it is from a point of view 
which discloses a relatively low view of the ends of 
marriage — as a preservative from immorality (1 Co 
7®* 1 Th 4®' '^) ; and to the same purpose he discusses 

the marriage of virgins (1 Co 7®^). In extenuation 
of these views it is usual to refer, and legitimately 
enough, to two facts — the first, that in an age of 
missionary hardship and impending persecution, 
celibacy was expedient (v.®®) ; and the second, that 
when the end of all things was believed to be at 
hand (v.®i), the importance of the family as an 
ethical sphere could not be taken at the same 
estimate as by those who look back upon and for- 
ward to a long development of Church and civili^za- 
tion. But St. Paul gives another reason in com- 
mendation of celibacy which is independent of 
temporary conditions and unfounded expectations, 
viz. that the married state brings with it cares and 
i temptations which tend to weaken the heavenly 
affections and to cripple for Christian service 
(yy.32-34). tlieretoxe be said with justice that 

his teaching on the subject is not quite on a level 
with the ethics of Protestantism. But, in taking 
up a more positive and sanguine attitude towards 
I marriage, Protestantism has started from his own 
i principle of ‘ all things are yours,’ and in his spirit 
! has conceived it to be a truer Christian achievement 
^ to bring the full circle of human experience into 
; the obedience of Christ than to shun spiritual 
, danger by the evasion of natural responsibilities. 
It may be added that the ideal view of marriage 
owes much to the apostle who compared it to the 
union between Christ and the Church. 

ii. The Sfheeb of Lawful Marriage.-— l. Con* 
mnoNS ANJO Bams of Mammiage.-^Iti fixing the 
limits within which marriage is permissible, custom 
has varied widely, and it has not even been uniform 
among peoples occupying the same stage of civiliza- 
tion. In tne phase in which the family is the most 
important social unit, it is common to prohibit a 

* According to Weber, JUd. Tkeol,^ p. 284, a youth was ex- 
pected to marry between 14 and 20. But the zealots of the Law 
did not deem themselves to be so bound. Rabbi Asai took no 
wife. * My soul,’ he said, * cleaves to the Law : let others see to 
the upbuilding of the world’ (p. 80). 
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man from marrying within his own family group, 
or at least within that from which his mother 
sprang (Exogamy). Usually at an earlier but some- 
times at a later period of the social history there 
is found the opposite custom, which forbids mar- 
riage outside the group (Endogamy). When the 
family comes to be superseded in important func- 
tions by the State, both obligations are naturally 
relaxed : a man may marry either within or without 
his ancestral stock, and only near relationships 
continue to be recognized as bars to union (Post, 
Stud. p. 79 ff.). 

[a) Uncial Bars to Marriage . — ^When the Hebrews 
emerge into the light of history, exogamy (if it 
ever prevailed among them) has disappeared, and 
endogamous marriage is strongly favoured. That 
a lively prejudice of this kind existed in early 
times is shown in the patriarchal histories, in which 
great anxiety is shown to procure wives from the 
original stock — marriages with cousins being, most 
favoured, while loud protests are heard against 
marriage with aliens. In the period subsequent 
to the settlement in Canaan, racial intermixture 
was inevitable, and the old sentiment was in 
danger of being crushed out. Not only did the 
kings contract foreign alliances (David 2 S 3®, 
Solomon 1 K 3^ ID, Ahab IK 16®^), but there is 
reason to believe that national distinctions were 
lightly regarded by the common people (Ru l\ 2 Ch 
24=^®). Israelitish women also marned aliens (1 K 
but usually, as it would seem, under the 
condition that their husbands settled in Israel (2 S 
11®, 1 Ch 2^^). In this matter, however, relimous 
interests were at stake, a halt was called, and the 
reaction gradually carried the people back to the 
primitive position. In Dt marriage was expressly 
forbidden with the original inhabitants of Canaan 
(7®, cf. Ex 34^®) as the race most likely to debase 


the religion and morals of the people ; but an ex- 
ception seems to be intended in the case of Edomites 
and Egyptians (23^). During the Exile and for 
some time subsequent to it the law had again fallen 
into abeyance, only to be revived in gimter strin- 
gency under Ezra (9® 10®) and Nehemiah (13®®). The 
exclusive spirit was fostered by historical examples 
of the low type of character that sprang from such 
mixed marriages (Lv 24^<^). 

(b) Forbidden Degrees of Kinship. — The older 
custom, which confined marriage within the limits 
of the family group, had its natural counterpart in 
lax views as to the bars arising from consanguinity 
and affinity. Unions tolerated among other nations 
were indeed regarded as incestuous, viz. with a 
daughter, or with a uterine sister, but, at least as 
regards relatives on the paternal side, the utmost 
latitude was allowed. Thus, Abraham is repre- 
sented as marrying a half-sister, the daughter of 
his father (Gn 20^^}, and the words of Tamar imply 
that this was recognized as lawful down to the time 
of the Monarchy (2 S 13^®). As late as the age of 
Ezekiel, marriage with a stepmother must still 
have been common (22^^). Moses himself seems to 
have been the ofispring of a marriage between a 
nephew and his paternal aunt (Nu 26®®, cf. v.®^). 
Of these cases the more obnoxious were prohibited 
in Dt, viz. marriage with a stepmother (27®®), a 
half-sister (v.^®), and a mother-in-law (v.®®). 

The list of forbidden degrees is extended in Lv 
cf, 20^^®* )> and largely on the basis of the 
general principle that paternal relationships rank 
equally with maternal for purposes of marriage. 
The following table gives a conspectus of the code — 
the names of the prohibited relatives being printed 
in italics, while those about whose identification or 
otherwise some doubt exists are marked with a 1 
(cf. Selden, Ux. Heb. p. 6). 


TABLE OF FORBIDDEN DEGREES, 


Paternal Grandfather 


Maternal Grandfatner 


I 


Uncle = Wife (v.i4) Paternal Aunt (r.i®) 
A former husband 


A former wife ' 
Steptnother (v.8)= Father 


3iatemia Aunt 


Stepsuterl 


Paternal half sister (v.») 


A former husband 
m Mother (v.T) ~ Stepfather 


Maternal half-sister (v.9) 
Father-in-law-ilfofi/ifir-ift-^ai'W? (v.i?) 


Brother to (v.i^ 


'Man 


Wilf6» A former husband. Living wif^s list fw* ? (t.M) 


Stepson 


Laughter-in-law 
(granddaughter (v.^O) 


Daughter = Son-in-law 


(gramddaughteriy.l^ St^psm*8 daughter Stepdaughter's daughter 


Various problems arise out of the table of prohibited degrees. 

(1) The prohibitions of marriage with sisiers are somewhat 
obscure. The obvious sense of v.9 is that it forbids marriage 


of thy father,’ simply repeats the prohibition of a half-sister on 
the father’s side. While the prevalence of the custom (sanctioned 
as it was by Abraham’s example) and the gravity of the evil 
might justify the repetition, the interposition of different 
matter in v.io mahes it probable that a fresh case ^ contem- 
plated. The most plausible interpretation of v.u is that, in 
addition to the half-sister of v.», it prohibits the daughter of a 


chy father * as an interpolation, or by (illegitimately) treating the 
participle m^lD as active, with the meaning * who hath borne 
cliildreu to tby father’ (Bohl, Contra Matr. Comprivignorum; 
cf. Michaelis, ii. 107). Another view is that v.u is to be taken 
as withholding the half-sister, and that v.9 (where read not * or* 
but * and’ tim daughter of thy mother) would point to the full 
rister. Keil (Comm, in loc.) finds in the text as it stands a dis- 
tinction — that in v.u the prohibition refers to a son by a first 
marriage, whi rea« v.® treats of the son by a •econd marriage. 


This, however, involves no difference of relationship, though 
possibly soma difference of status on the part of the half-brother, 
it is unfortunate that the most satisfactozy explanation which 
connects v.u with the stepmother’s daughter by another hus- 
band requires alteration of the text. 

(2) A second difficulty arises from a group of three omMgvmm 
pTOhihitions which might be regarded as referring either to 
polygamous or monogamous marriages. Marriage is prohibited 
(a) with a stepdaughter (v.iT), (h) with the daughter of a step- 
son or stepdaughter (ib.\ and (c) with a wife’s sister (v.is) ; but 
is the decease presupposed in (a) of the wife who is the girfs 
mother, in (b) of the wife who is the girl's grandmother, m (c) 
of the wife whose sister is mentioned ? In case (d) it is possible 
that the original wife is dead, and the same may fairly he held 
in case (a ) ; but in case (c) it is certain that the wife alive, 
and that what is forbidden is a special type of biramy. The 
discussion of this brings us to the more famous problem. 

(3) Marriage with a deceased wifds sister is certainly not 
directly forbidden. The actual words are, * thou shalt not take 
a woman to her sister, to be a rival to her, to uncover her 
nakedness, beside the other in her lifetime’ (v.is). The AVm 
suggests translating ‘ one wife to (i.e. in addition to) another* 
instead of * to her sister’— in which case we should have a direct 
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prohibition of bigamy ; but modem scholarship has not been 
ably to sustain this. The Mosaic law was not anciently under- 
stood to preclude marriag'e with the sister of a deceased wife, 
it was declared lavviul by the Talmudists, and it was even 
e» 3 courag-ed by removing or mitigating in this special case the 
conditions governing the remarriage of a widower. The opposi- 
tion to it began among the Jewish sect of the Karaites, whose 
origin is traced to the 8th cent, of our era, and whose leading 
principle was the Protestant one of going behind the accumu- 
lated traditions and decisions of the Rabbis to the written word, 
with the accompanying proviso that Scripture was to be inter- 
preted by Scripture, In the ease bef ore us- the plain sense of 
Scripture is that no objection is raised to marriage with a wife’s 
sister if the former is deceased, and the argument against it is 
consequently constructive. The argument may be summarized 
as follows : Marriage is interdicted with those that are near 
of kin (Lv 188) ; (2) < near of kin ’ are shown in the legislation to 
include, along with mother, daughter, etc., sisters and half- 
sisters ; (S) the wife’s '* near of kin ’ are to be regarded as standing 
in the same relaiaonship to the husband, and that because (a) it 
was declared in the primordial decree that the twain shall be 
one flesh (Gn 22^), and (d) the principle is conceded and exempli- 
fied in other instances in the prohibition of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s granddaughter (v?'?) (Selden, Ux. Eeb, i. 3ff., 
where are set forth the various ailments of the different 
Karaite teachers, who, however, agreed in the conclusion, 
‘ Uxoris soror, tarn ea demortua quam superstite, in vetitis 
habenda*). But the argument is unsound. If the Question be 
to determine whether the Mosaic law sanctions marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, we must adhere as closely as possible to 
the statute, and, as we have seen, the object of the relevant 
danse is something quite different~the regulation of bigamy. 
If we fall back on the principle underlying the prohibitions we 
do not settle the matter, for it is not clear that the principle is 
theoretically adopted of treating the wife’s near of kin as if they 
were the husband’s ; rather it would seem that this guidance is 
followed only in so far as it w'as necessary on grounds of ex- 
pediency— e.g'. in the case of the stepdaughter or granddaughter 
who would be living (unlike the sister) in the man’s family, and 
who would thus, as a possible wife, be in an obnoxious position. 
Various other extensions of the forbidden degrees specified in 
liV have been made— notably in barring marriage of an uncle 
with a niece, and of the nephew with the widow of his maternal 
unde ; and, as in these instances, the problem of the deceased’s 
wife’s sister falls to be settled in accordance with the circum- 
stances of a given age and the teaching of experience. 

(4) The rationale of theforhiMen degrees has been variously 
interpreted. The following is a summary of the older explana- 
tions (cf. J. D. MichaeliSj Mos, Recht (Eng. tr.) ii. p. 63 ff.). 
The cases in which marriage is disallowed in the Mosaic law 
have been supposed to be proscribed as those (a) which are 
repugnant to the natural sentiments of mankind (horror 
naturalist or (6) which .cad to the physical degeneration of a 
stock, or (o) wiiich tend to the aggrandizement of particular 
families by the concentration of wealth and power, or (d) which 
are subversive of natural rights— e.o. degrading an aunt from 
her due rank, and elevating a stepdaughter above her proper 
position. Without denying a certain influence from these con- 
siderations, Michaelis himself argues with great force that the 
real reason of the prohibition of marriages among near of kin 
is, that, * considering the free intercourse that such persons have 
with one another, some of whom, besides, live from their 
infancy in the same house, it would be impossible to prevent 
the presence of whoredom in families, or to guard against the 
effects of very early corruption among young persons if they 
could entertain the least hope of throwing a veil over past, 
impurity by subsequent marriage’ (il p. 68). In recent times 
the whole subject has been re-examined from the evolutionary 
point of view, with the result of showing that every system of 
forbidden degrees has been a growth to which something has 
been contributed by successive forms of social oiganization, and 
which has been dominated at different periotfe by different 
ideas. Of the Levitical system we may say that it has as its 
nucleus a list of prohibitions inherited from the maternal type 


patriarchal system, and with a keen instinct for the interests of 
domestic and social purity. 

The penalties for molation of the forbidden 
degrees were proportioned to the gravity of the 
case, Iix Dt those forming the three types of in- 
cestuoiis union there specified (27^* have a 
curse laid upon them. In Lv 20 capital punish- 
ment is decreed against the partners in three cases 
of incestuous intercourse or marriage, viz. with 
a stepmother {v.^^}, a daughter-in-law (v.^^), and 
wit’h a woman whose daughter has already been 
taken hy the man as his wife (v.^^). The same 
may he assumed in the possible cases of still deeper 
guilt. The mode of death was probably stoning, 
and in the case of the last group of offenders it is 
provided that their corpses shall be burned. The 
penalty foi marriage with a half-sister was excom- 
munication In another group of cases, viz. 

int^eourse or marriage with an aunt {v.^»), an 


uncle’s wife (v,^®), and a sister-in-law (v.®^), the 
culprits are left to the vengeance of Heaven, with 
the added menace in the last two cases that ' they 
shall be childless.’ 

(c) Official Mestrictions, — In OT certain restric- 
tions are imposed upon the sacerdotal class. A 
priest was forbidden to marry a harlot, or a fallen 
woman, or a divorced person {Lv 2H) ; the high 
priest was not even allowed to niarry a widow 
(v.^^). It was not, however, held by the Talmudists 
that the latter enactment required a high priest, 
on his elevation, to divorce a widow whom he 
might have previously married or betrothed 
(Selden, Ux. Meh, p. 46). 

To this closer fencing of married life in the case 
of the OT priesthood there is a certain analogy in 
the NT provision that the bishop shall be the 
husband of one wife (1 Ti 3®), and likewise the 
deacons (v.^®). The interpretations of this much 
disputed enactment are as follows : (1) It provides 
that rile bishops and deacons shall be monogamists. 
But, even if it be assumed that polygyny was still 
practised among the Jews, it is unlikely that it 
was represented among the Jewish Christians; 
and 1 Ti 5® is decisive, as, similarly interpreted, it 
would mean that no woman living in polyandry 
was to be enrolled among the widows. (2) It dis- 
qualifies for office a man who has been more than 
once married, and prohibits him after his appoint- 
ment from contracting a second marriage. This 
view derives strong support from the facfc that it 
was embodied in tlie current opinion of the 
patristic Church, and was reinforced by the decision 
of Councils (Plummer, Oath, Epp. in 'Expos. 
Bible’), and it would doubtless have been more 
generally adopted but for the prejudice created by 
existing practice. At the same time it is right to 
observe that the admission of this interpretation 
does not involve the permanent condemnation of 
second marriage on the part of the clergy, as the 
reason for the apostolic prohibition might be 
peculiar to the apostolic age. (3) The regulation 
disqualifies for office those who had availed them- 
selves of the rights of divorce which Christ sought 
to curtail, or (according to some authorities) who 
had in another way (concubinage, licentiousness) 
sinned against the marriage law. The suggestion 
that it was designed to sujiport our Lord’s con- 
demnation of capricious divorce has lately grown 
in favour, and must be regarded as at least a 
possible inte^retation. 

{d) Natal Disability. — On the score of a taint of 
birtn, a class of person known as ntpD was debarred 
from marriage with Israelites. 'A bastard shall 
not enter into the assembly of the Lord, even unto 
the tenth, generation ’ (Bt 23®). By ' bastard ’ is to 
be understood, not a person bom out of wedlock,— 
illegitimacy did not entail any serious penalties 
under Jewish law,— but one born of an unlawful 
marriage (Driver, in loc.). Such at least is the 
plausible interpretation given in the Mishna in a 
passage which determines the status of children 
{Kiddushin iii, 12). In a lawful marriage, it is 
held, the child follows the father ; in an unlawful 
marriage, e.g. of a high priest with a widow, or of 
an Israelitish woman vuth one of the Nethinim, 
the child follows the party by whom the marriage 
is vitiated. The offspring of such illegal marriage, 
it is added, is 

(e) Additional' marriage-bars that fall to be noted 
are (1) the physical disqualification of certain 
mutilated or injured persons (Dt 23^) ; (2) the 
hereditary disqualification of the heiress who was 
not allowed to marry into another tribe (Nu 36®'®) ; 
(3) the retributim disqualification, which disallowed 
remarriage under certain circumstances with a wife 
who had previously been divorced (see below, 
Bwrce). 
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2. The Lemmte Marriage of the OT (lemr, 
brotlier-in-iaw, husband’s brother; d|i^ to per- 
form the marriage obligation of a husband’s brother ; 
Talm. ma- the type of marriage ; Gr. i7nya/x^pe6(Oy 
Mt 22^% formerly treated as a curious anomaly, 
has been shown by modem research to be widely 
prevalent at certain stages of civilization.'^ "The 
fundamental character of this type of marriage, 
says Post {Studien, p. 248), "is that a widow is 
inherited in accordance with the system of kinship 
dominant among a people, and is married by the 
heir— whence there then arises the obligation to 
provide for her and her children.’ In the narrower 
sense it is defined (as by Starcke, Prim. Pam. 
p. 141) as ‘the custom which enjoins a man to 
marry the widow of his brother, if he die chUdless, 
in order to raise up children to the dead man, to 
whom the children produced by such a marriage 
were supposed to belong.’ Obviously, the custom 
is one which is capable of large modification in 
detail, and it would seem that even withifi the 
limits of OT times there was some shifting of 
view as to the object of the levirate marriage, and 
the range of the obligation. 

What is virtually an enactment of the levirate 
law, and that the oldest, is given in narrative form 
in the story of Tamar and Judah (Gn 38). Here 
the object of the marriage is ‘ to raise up seed ’ to 
the^ deceased (v.^) ; the person upon whom the 
obligation rests is the younger Wther, failing 
wdiom the next in age (v.^®) ; the issue of the 
marriage becomes the head of the family (v.^^ ; cf. 
hit 1®) ; and the sanction of the law, tne binding 
character of which is generally admitted, is in the 
last resort a special retributive judgment (v.^®). 

In the formal enactment of the Dent, code (25®*^^) 
the ancient custom is similarly motived and as ear- 
nestly supported, if with some relaxation in detail. 
The obligation rested on a brother only if he had 
" dwelt together ’ {t.e, ‘ on the same family estate,’ 
Driver) with the deceased (v.®), and only the eldest 
son of the new marriage was to be reckoned as the 
son of the deceased (v.®). On the other hand, the 
obligation was not superseded if the deceased left 
daughters (v.® " no as against the Sadducean 
interpretation in Mt 22^^, Mk 12^®, Lk 20^®). The 
duty was not legally enforced, but was supported 
by the resources of public opinion. A brother 
evading it publicly forfeited his right — symbolized 
by drawing off his sandal — and was to be openly 
insulted by the widow, and condemned to perpetual 
obloquy (v.®). 

The Book of Ruth, while certainly referring to 
the custom, is by no means faithful to the Dent, 
model. As judged by Dt, Boaz was under no 
obligation to wed Ruth unless it should be argued 
that as Elimelech’s brother (4®) he was bound to 
marry Naomi, and that as the latter was past 
child -hearing he married instead her widowed 
daughter-in-law. As a fact, the view taken is that 
the next of kin, -who may be quite remote, is in 
duty hound to redeem a dead man’s estate and 
marry his childless widow. Further, as Ruth’s 
son % Boaz ranks as the son of the latter (v.®^), 
not of Ruth’s former husband, it would seem 
that the earlier intention of the law is abandoned 
(Nowaek, Arch. i. p. 347, who even argues that in 
the writer’s view the sole object is the welfare of 
the widow). It is also noticeable that the repudia- 
tion, with the ceremony of the drawing off of the 
shoe, no longer has the ancient stigma attached to 
it (v.^). On the whole, it must he said that the 
hook reveals a state of things when the strict law 
had been found impracticable, but when its principle 

* The parallel in the Laws of Manu (ch. ixu 69-64) has been 
often cited. Instances of the custom amon^ other races have 
been collected by Post, MvnMtwng in dm Stitd. d. ethmMog. 
Jtmsprud. 1866. and Westermaick, BUt of Sam, Marriage. 


continued to be in a wider way operative, and was 
favoured as fostering humane dealing and averting 
the pathetic event of the extinction of a line. 

The attitude of the later legislation towards the 
custom is matter of dispute. Certainly Lv (18^® 
20^) forbids marriage with a deceased brother’s 
wife without any qualification ; and it is therefore 
held by many modern critics that P designed to 
abolish this type of marriage as incestuous in the 
minor degree (Nowaek, Arch, i, 346 ; Benzinger, 
art. *Ehe,’ PeahPm^jel.% In confirmation of 
this it is pointed out that in this code the estate, 
failing a son, descends to the daughters (Nu 27^^*)* 
By omers the traditional view is still maintained 
that P lays down the general rule against marriage 
with a deceased brother’s wife, whpe Dt specifies 
the exceptional case (Driver, Dmt. in loc.). It has 
also been held that the collision of the codes is 
only apparent, as Lev prohibits illicit intercourse 
with a brother’s wife, and is not legislating in 
the passage in question about marriage (Bertholet, 
Com. on Dent., but erroneously). Whether P in- 
tended to repeal the special law is a question likely 
to be determined by subj ective considemtions. The 
famous disputation with the Sadducees clearly im- 
plies that tne levirate law was regarded as binding 
m the time of our Lord, while it was perhaps even 
acted on Bk wap^ fifiTp en-rd, d5€\<pol^ Mt 22^^*). 

In the later period, however, its observance was 
exceptional: in the language of the Mishna, the 
dispensation (ns'Vn) was preferred to the observance 
(Bechoroth IZa). Theoretical opposition accom- 
panied, and the opinions of the Rabbis of the first 
four Christian centuries were divided as to its 
lawfulness— Rabbi Jose declaring it unpermissible 
even when desired by both parties concerned. 
The same division of opinion ran through the 
Middle Ages, though the preponderance of opinion 
favoured the dispensation (Mishna, treatise Yeba- 
moth', Surenhusius, ii. j Hamburger, Real-Encyk. 
art. ‘Schwagerehe’). 

Of the origin and primitive purpose of the 
levirate marriage various explanations have been 
propounded. ( 1) The first group of theories accepts 
the biblical statement that the object was the 
procreation of a son or sons who were regarded as 
the children of the deceased. But on this assump- 
tion the farther question arises, What was the 
object of the fiction by which the line was con- 
tinued ? To this the principal answers which have 
been given are [a) that it was regarded as a 
calamity (where personal immortality was not 
realized, a calamity tantamount to anniliijation) 
that one’s line should become extinct (Dt 25®) ; {h) 
that the custom was connected with a system of 
ancestor- worship, under which failure of offspring 
entailed deprivation of cherished rites and service.* 
Popular, however, as the latter theory is, it assumes 
the influence of a form of religion, for the existence 
of which in Israel the evidence is of the scantiest. 
(2) A second theory, propounded by M'Lennan and 
supported by W. R. Smith, pushes the question 
farmer back and discovers in it a survival from 
polyandry* ‘It could more easily be feigned,’ 
says the former, " that the children belonged to the 
deceased brother if already, at a prior stage, the 
children of the brotherhood had Been accounted 
the children of the eldest brother’ (Prim. Mar. 
p. 164). And in regard to this view it must be 
admitted that polyandry may well have left 
behind such a custom as its legacy. As Staicke 
observes (Prim. Pam. p. 150), "the Levir-ohild was 

* An expression of this idea is quoted from the Mahabh&rata 
(Muir^str.) by Max Muller, AnOirop. Mel. p. 31— 

‘That stage completed, seek a vrife 

And gain the fruit of wedded life, 

A race of sons, by rites to seal. 

When thou art gone, thy spirit's wsai* 
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ascribed to the dead man in virtue of the same 
ideas according to wMeii, in Tibet, the eldest 
brother and ruler of the house was held to be the 
father of all the children of the household.’ This 
roves that a system of polyandry may sometimes 
ave had as an offshoot the levirate marriage, but 
does not preclude the possibility of its develop- 
ment in other quarters from other primitive prac- 
tices and: modes, of though the exercise of 
paternal authority in setting aside in certain cases 
the direct fatherhood (Stareke, p. 151). (3) Yet 
again it has been suggested that in conditions 
where marriage was associated with purchase, and 
the wife was treated as a chattel, it was natural 
that she should be claimed by the next of kin as 
part of the inheritance (Spencer, Frinciples cf 
Sociology), "Weil, however, as this practice is j 
vouched for, the inheritance of a wife by a sur- 1 
viving brother is widely removed from the bibli- | 
cal tlieory, for the essence of the latter is the j 
concession that the younger brother, instead of 
himself heiring, raises up heirs to the deceased. 
(4) Yet again the object of the custom has been 
found in an agrarian motive, the law being de- 
signed to keep together under the levirate hus- 
band the property which would otherwise have 
been divided among all the brothers (Meilziner, 

t noted by Stareke, p. 150). But, though at a late 
ate (Ru 4®) the custom was utilized in connexion 
.with the conservation of lands, the evidence points 
to its having reached back into the nomadic stage 
of civilization. 

On the whole, the question of origin is, and 
probably will remain, matter of controversy. 
Widespread as the custom is, it may well have 
sprung from various roots — according as in one 
region an ancestor-cult prevailed, in another a 
system of polyandry had developed, etc. Where 
it meets us in Hebrew history it clearly connects 
itself with the natural desire for survival in pos- 
T>erity, later with the endeavour to perpetuate 
family propert;^ j and if in spite of the benediction 
of early tradition and law it gradually fell into 
abeyance, the cause is to be sought in the growth 
of the self-consciousness and of the claims of the 
individual with the progress of society. 

iiL Marriage Procedure.—I. TJm System of 
JBetreth^L^The betrothal, as the first stage in the 
formation of a marriage union, had a prominent 
position among the Hebrews, as among other 
peoples at the same stage of social development. 

The aefe ol betrothing is described by three Heb. verbs:— 
(M. of * pay the price,* Dt 207, Hos s»), (* desig- 
nate *) Ex 218 . 8 , (* acquire ’> Lv 1938 ; and by one Greek verb 

— (Mt 1^8, Lk 137 29). In AV the Hebrew verbs are 
usually rendered by ‘betroth,* occasionally by ‘espouse’ (2S ’ 
814) : the Greek verb is translated by * espouse/ In RV ‘ betroth * 
is exclusively used where the reference is to the initial stage 
(2S 3H Mt ll8 eta), while * ee^use* is restricted to the passages 
which imply completed marn^e (Ex 218.8). xhe ceremony of 
betrothal has no name in OT. ^e Talmudists refer to it under 
the names of (consecration), priTK (betrothal), and 

(compact) or D’Hm (conditions). 

The custom of allowing the individuals con- 
cerned to arrange a marriage according to inclina-. 
tion is a late and exceptional concession. In 
societies in which the family organization is strong 
and stable the betrothal is treated as a concern of 
the family ^oup or of the tribe. The powers are 
rested in the head of the tribe, or they may be 
devolved upon particular members of a family 
fiproup — under the patriarchal system upon the 
rather or nearest paternal relative, under the 
matriarchal upon the maternal uncle or the eldest 
uterine brother (Post, Studiert, pp. 163, 164). From 
this standpoint the betrothal is viewed in OT. In 
the exercise of his patriarchal function Abraham 
through a servant negotiates with Bethuel for the 
hand of Bebekah, and Laban as her brother is 


taken into council (On 24) ; Hamor endeavours 
in treaty with Jacob and Ms sons to arrange a 
marriage on behalf of his son Shechem (Gn 3#®^*) j 
even the lawless Samson requests his father to 
procure for him to wife a woman in Timnah { Jg 14^). 
The advances, further, were made by the house of 
the bridegroom, except in cases where the superior 
rank of the bride’s family justified them in taking 
the first step (Ex 2^^, Jos 1 S 18^^). Resent- 
ment was expressed when a man repudiated the 
rights of the natural guardians and took the 
matter into his own hands (Gn 26^^)— a feeling 
strongly shared by the Arabs, who held it sufii 
cient ground for withholding a bride (Wellhausen, 
Die Wie bei den Arabem, p. 432) ; and the protest* 
were not unreasonable in view of the interest oi 
the family in the alliance that might be formed, 
and of the women in the bride with whom in a 
patriarchal society they were to be so closely 
associated (Gn 27^). Yet, while the system re 
quired that the machinery of the family should be 
employed, it might easily happen, as the cases of 
Shechem .and Samson show, that it might be set 
in motion by a lover, and the more so that in 
ancient Israel the association of the sexes was 
comparatively unrestrained, and naturally led to 
personal attachments which sought satisfaction in 
marriage (Gn 24^® 29^® ; cf. 1 S 18^®). Among the 
Hebrews, in any case, the tyranny of family rule 
does not appear to have dispensed with the con- 
sent of the parties (Gn 24®), which under this 
regime is often treated as matter of indifference, at 
least as respects the bride (Post, Studien, p. 166 ff. ). 

The first important stage in the betrothal 
procedure was the settlement of the amount of 
the so-called dowry, and the payment or part 
payment of the same. 

The dowry of the OT (irrb Gn 34^^ Ex 22^^, 1 S 
18 ^ ; cf. Ex 22^®, where RV has * pay a dowry ’) 
was not a portion brought by the bride into the 
husband’s family, but a price or ransom paid to 
the father or brothers of the bride. That this 
was its original significance is not open to doubt. 
In primitive conditions it was naturally claimed 
as compensation for the loss to a family of a 
valuable member. Recent research has shown 
that it was so regarded in ancient times in Arabia 
{Kinship and Marriage^ 68, 78 ff.; Die Ehe hei den 
Arabem^ 433 ff.); and among the same stock it 
retains this character. ‘An Arab father,’ says 
Tristram, ‘regards his daughters much as he would 
his sheep or cattle, selling them for a greater or 
less price, according to his rank and fortune and 
their beauty ’ {Eastern CustomSy p. 92). And so it 
appears in OT i Hamor offers to pay for Dinah 
* never so much dowry ’ (Gn 34^^) ; in Ex 22^^ it is 
referred to as a settled custom. Dt 22^ assesses 
the damages for seduction, which are payable to 
the father, and thus fixes the amount m one par- 
ticnlar case. For the common people the sum to 
be paid was doubtless settled by custom, while in 
the case of important alliances it was matter of 
negotiation (Gn 34^). The ‘ dowry ’ was not neces- 
sarily paid in money or kind, but might take the 
form of service, as in the case of Jacob (Gn 29) 
and David (1 S IS^® ; cf, 17^). 

With the advance of families in dignity and 
wealth the ‘ dowry ’ easily passed into a new 
stage. It was natural that a portion, if not the 
whole, should be appropriated to ensure the com- 
fort and security of the bride. A hint of the 
custom of so diverting a part is^ven in the com- 
plaint made by the daughters of Laban, when they 
declare that he ‘hath sold us, and hath quite 
devoured our money ’ (Gn 31«). In later times the 
appropriation of the ‘dowry* to the wife became 
customary ; it was conserved as capital ; and in 
the event of the death of the husban^f, or an 
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arbitrary divorce, it furnished a useful provision. 
A parallel development took place to some extent 
among the Arabs, as the Koran assumes that the 
‘dowry’ falls to the wife (Welihausen, Die Ehe 
hei den Arahern^ p. 435). 

The dowry in the modem sense was not cus- 
tomary, but was occasionally met with. The 
daughters of wealthy houses at least received 
handsome gifts ; Rebekah brings female slaves 
wdth her to her new home (Gn 2#^), Laban makes 
a similar present to Leah (29'‘^4). As a special 
instance of liberality, doubtless also with some 
reference to proprietary rights, mention is made 
of Caleb’s gift to Ids daughter of a held of springs 
(Jg 1^®). The alliances of the kings with foreign 
princes furnish examples of the dowry— in one case 
a princess brings with her a city as her portion 
(1 K 

In addition to the mo/aar, there is mention of other gifts 
which, naturally prompted by the occasion of a betrothal, 
might be distributed more or less lavishly as a means of con- 
ciliation or a token of goodwill Gn 3412 ), 'phe gift to the 
bride, which came under this category, was significant of the 
wealth of the wooer (24S3). The latter liad its counterpart in the 
saddle of the Arabs ; and as the bestowal of the saddik came to 
be treated as part of the marriage ceremony, it is possible that 
among the Hebrews also it was incorporated in the formal 
procedure either of the betrothal or of the marriage. 

While the settlement and payment (in whole or 
in part) of the * dowry ’ was the decisive act in the 
betrothal, there was probably also an additional 
ceremony of a more C less formal kind. Of the 
procedure various elements appear to be preserved 
in the narrative of Eebekah’s betrothal (Gn 24). 
The terms in which she is asked, and gives her 
consent, in all likelihood preserve an ancient and 
familiar formula (‘ Wilt thou go with this man ?* 
‘ I mil go,’ V.*®) ; and the same applies to the 
blessing which is pronounced upon her when she is 
handed over or * sent away ’ (v.^). The conjecture 
that a ring was given to the bride has no support 
in the passages referred to (Ex 35^, Is 3^^), yet the 
use of the ring, which plays an important part in 
the Talmudic formalities, may well have been of 
considerable antiquity. 

In the procedure sanctioned by the Talmudic authorities the 
bridegroom handed to the bride an article of value, such as a 
ring, or a written document, adding; *By this ring, etc., may 
she be consecrated (or betrothed) to me.* The presence of two 
male witnesses was required, so that the appropriate bene- 
dictions might be pronounced on the union. According to the 
Mishna (treatise Eiddushin), there were three modes of be- 
trothal— by the payment of money, by the conveyance of a 
contract, and by coition ; but the third was prohibited by the 
later Rabbis under penalties (Hamburger, arts. *Trauung/ 
‘Verlobniss*). 

After the betrothal the bride was under the same 
restrictions as a wife. If unfaithful she ranked 
and was punished as an adulteress (Dfc22^' ^) ; and 
on the otlier hand the bridegroom, if he wished to 
break the contract, had the same privileges, and 
had also to observe the same formalities as in the 
case of divorce. The situation is illustrated in the 
history of Joseph and Mary, who were on the 
footing of betrothal (Mt 1^®). 

2. Nuptial Bites and Customs , — ^XJpon the be- 

* Among the Greeks the dowry had a similar origin and a 
parallel development. In the Homeric age it was customary 
for the father to receive a purchase-price from his future son- 
in-law {Tl. xi. 244>— hence the expression trtupSkvos wXiptari/SfliV, 
the oxen-bringiug virgin ; and if it was rare for a father to 
give his daughter gratuitously it was reckoned an act 

of the most signal generosity to offer presents (wi/ta/X/c), as was 
done by Agamemnon (ix. X46) along with the daughter. The 
ancient custom gradually disappeared, and was referred to by 
Aristotle as barbarous (JPol, u. 5, 11), but Euripides voices a 
complaint of the women of a later day that it had become the 
oostom that women had to purchase their husbands at a j^eat 

f rice (Med. 282 ; Derenberg, Did, des Antiq, Greeq. et Rim., 
aris, 1892, art. ‘Dot'). In Borne from an early period the 
wife who aid not bring with her a dowry was regarded as a 
concubine rather than as a wife ^laut. THnum, iii. 2, v. 78, 5), 
and it was a duty of clients to make upa dowry for the daughter 
«f a poor patron (<&.) 


trothal followed, after a longer or sborter period, 
the marriage proper or wedding, the features of 
which may be collected partly from incidental 
allusions in Scripture, partly from survivals of 
ancient custom in Talmudic literature and in the 
life of the East. 

The Heb. terms translated * marry' are * to take ' (Gn 1914 
etc.), in late Heb. (2 Oh IS^i ad,} — both with a probable 
reference to ancient marriage by capture, * to be 

married’ (Hos 83 at.), and rti^iss^ 'sh ‘to becom*e’^ a wife' 
(Nu 363- 6* U), to ‘become master of,' expressive of the 
husband’s authority (Dt 2222 etc.); later nVin, lit. ‘make to 
dwell,' ‘give a dwelling to’ (cf. Ps 1133), Ezr 102. lO. 14. 17. % 
Neh 1328.27[ai;.]. <To form marriage alliance with ' (lit. ‘to 
make oneself daughter’s husband’) is (Gn 349 etc.). AV 
‘ given to marriage ’ in Ps 7893 jg merely a paraphrase ; Heb. is 
lit. ‘ were not praised.' In NT yatNiv is used of either sex (Mt 
532 199 . 10 etc.) ; also ylvia-tiat -nw (Ro 73), used of a woman, means 
to be married to a man (RV to be ‘joined to a man’), j-aa/- 
ffxttrQett, to be given in marriage (Mk 1225), to give’ in 

marriage (1 Go 738). The word translated ‘ espousals ’ (Oa 3ii) 
comes nearest to describing the subject here discussed. 

It is probable that in the early period the prin- 
cipal if not the only ceremonies were connected 
with the betrothal, and that when these 'were 
completed the consununation of the marriage might 
follow at the option of the parties concerned 
(Nowack, Arch. i. p. 102). In the case of Isaac and 
Eebekah the formalities were over with the be- 
trothal, and on the bride’s arrival at her new home 
she was simply conducted to her tent (Gn 24®®"®'^), 
Similarly, whenever David has fuiiilied the condi- 
tions imposed by Saul, he receives Michal to wife 
(1 S 18^^). That this was, however, not universal 
appears from Gn 29®^. The later practice was to 
draw a clear distinction between betrothal and 
marriage (Dt 20^ 28®®), to magnify the final func- 
tion, and to invest this increasingly with characters 
of publicity and pomp. And in the celebration of 
Hebrew marriage the most noteworthy point is the 
retreat of the distinctively Hebrew element. We 
seem to be in the atmosphere of Hellas rather than 
of the Holy Land. There is no evidence that, in 
the older period, the proceedings were regulated 
from the theocratic point of view, or even that they 
included a religious ceremony: rather is there a tem- 
porary abandonment to the cult of mere happiness, 
with its unconsecrated ritual of feasting and song. 

In the biblical references to the marriage cele- 
brations two functions stand out prominently — ^the 
wedding procession and the wedding feast or mar- 
riage supper. As regards the nature and place 
of the ceremony by which the woman was trans- 
ferred to the husband (the counterpart of our 
marriage service), the biblical notices leave us un- 
informed. 

The wedding procession naturally fell into two 
parts. First the bridegroom and his friends may 
be supposed to have marched to the home of the 
bride, then in a return procession the festal com- 
pany, reinforced by the bride’s friends, conducted the 
pair to their future home. Of the movement and 
colour of this picturesque drama graphic touches 
are preserved in Scripture. We catch a glimpse 
of the garlanded bridegroom in his splendid attire 
(Is dD®), and of his veiled bride surrounded by the 
friends of her youth (Ps 45^^* ^); the attendant 
throng gives vent to its jubilant feelings in dancing 
and shouting, and songs are struck up (some per- 
haps preserved in the Song called Solomon’s) which 
sound the praise of wedded love and of the newly- 
wedded pair. 

The relation of the wedding procession to the situation pre- 
supposed in the parable of the Ten Virgins r^nires elnddation. 
‘More rarely it happened,’ says Nowack (i. p. 163), ‘that a 
procession conduct^ the bride to meet the bridegroom as he 
approached with his friends (1 Mac 937^.) ; m the evening such 
a procession sometimes took place by lamp and torchlight.^ The 
explanafion here suggested is that the marriage took place laU 
at night, and that the bride's company was preparing to sally 
for^ to meet the bridegroom on his first appeararce. It is 
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however, plausibly arg’ued by Mackie (BibL^ Manners and 
i^usto'ins) that the parable presupposes that this stage is past. 
The bride, he infers from existing custom, has already been 
conducted to her future home, the bridegroom has subsequently 
withdrawn to the house of a relative, where he is to stay wuth 
his companions till a late hour ; meanwhile the bride and her 
companions grow weary, and sleep falls upon them ; until at 
last a clamour in the street heralds the approach of the torch- 
illumined party, and within all are roused to life and excitement. 

* Before he arrives the maidens in waiting come forth with lamps 
and candies a short distance to light up the entmnce and do 
honour to the bridegroom and the group of relatives and inti- 
mate friends around him. These pass in to the final rejoicing 
and the marriage supper ; the others, who have discharged their 
duty in accompanying him to the door, immediately disperse 
and the door is shut’ (p. 120). 

The marriage supper, wMch took place in the 
house of the husband, was the great social event 
in the life of a familjr, and, where the standing and 
means allowed it, might he planned on the most 
lavish scale. In the parable of the Marriage of the 
King's Son we have an example of houndless hos- 
pitaTity, and also an indication of the resentment 
felt when the invitation was slighted {Mt 22^"^^). A 
difficulty in the parable has been met by the con- 
jecture that persons of high rank further showed 
their magnificence by furnishing the invited guests 
with festal robes {^vdufjta 7 dgov}. The wedding at 
Cana of Galilee gives us a glimpse of the way in 
which the spirit of hospitality was exhihited in 
humbler homes (Jn 2^^-). But, while the same 
spirit prevailed throughout Hebrew society, it is to 
be remembered that among the poorer classes the 
marriage feast must have been very different from 
the picture which at the name naturally rises 
before the imagination.* 

The scene at the marriage supper is depicted with 
some fulness of detail. N^ow {probably not in the 
procession) the high-bom bride appeared in the full 
splendour of her bridal array, in a robe embroidered 
with gold (Ps 45^^' Jer 2^^), which was gathered 
up by a peculiar girdle adorned with jewels (Is 49^®), 
and on her head a crown. Prominent in honour, as i 
they had been in service, were the male friends of i 
the bridegroom {ylol rod vvfKpSjvosj Mt 9^®), one of 
whom was charged with the duties of a master of 
ceremonies (Jn 2®, of. Jn 3^). From descriptions 
of later times we can fill out other spaces with 
panegyric and blessing uttered by the company in 
song and speech. At the close tne bride was con- 
ducted by her parents to the nuptial chamber (cf. 
Jg 15^). Throughout the whole proceedings it may 
be noted, as explaining the deception practised upon 
Jacob, the bride had remained veiled (Gn 29^). The 
duty of preserving, evidence of the bride’s antenup- 
tial chastity, which was enforced in Bt 22^®^*, was 
attended to as a safeguard against the slanders of 
a malicious or inconstant husband. 

A. marriage ceremony, to which proceedings like 
those described are mere adjuncts, is naturally 
assumed by us, but the idea is not to be summarily 
imported mto early , Hebrew marriage. We are 
doubtless nearer the mark in regarding the mar- 
riage supper as being in early times itself the 
marriage ceremony. Among primitive peoples the 
public meal has a 9 ^uasi-sacramental character; 
and it was quite in iiarmony with this mode of 
thought to look on the feast of which bridegroom 
and bride partook in company with their friends as 
* The following realfetic description by a modern traveller is of 
use in this connexion : *He found ihat the villagers of Sdhwat- 
el-BIat were engaged in the wedding festivities of one of the 
young men of the family. After the reception* eto*» a huge 

f latter, 6 feet in diameter, made of tinned copper, was brought 
i, on which was piled a mountain of boiled crushed wheat 
minarled with moi«els of boiled meat. When this had been set 
in place, a dish of melted, clarified butter was poured over the 
wheat until it was quite saturated. Loaves of bread in the form 
of cakes were placed by the side of the platter, and the guests, 
rolling up their sleeves, proceeded to help themselves with their 
fingers, and consumed the provisions, as is usual, in silence. 
Water and soap -were then passed around to the guests, who 
washed off the remains of their greasy meal, after which coffee 
and pipes were served ’ (Pal FuTvd Q^art, St. 1888, p. 204). 


the rite by which they were definitely placed upon 
the conjugal footing. The view is supported by 
the fact that at a late period the feast was still 
treated as so essential a part of the proceedings 
that yd/Mos stands equally for the marriage and the 
supper (Mt 22^). Its original significance would 
thus have been similar to that of the confarreatio 
— a mode of contracting marriage througn a sacri- 
ficial use of bread anciently practised in Rome. It 
was, however,’ inevitable that in course of time a 
more definite rite should be instituted. The most 
natural occasion might seem to be the point at 
which the bridegroom came to fetch the bride from 
her parents, but the evidence goes to show that the 
matter was still in suspense so long as her parents, 
who accompanied her to the feast, w^ere at h^T side. 
The act upon which attention would readily fasten 
as the decisive and uniting act was the leading of 
the bride to her * chamber,’ which in the old period 
wms a tent specially erected for the wedded pair. 
The central importance of this act is further attested 
hy the circumstance that the chamber (n^ri) supplied 
a name for marriage— marriage being described, as 
it were, as ‘the tenting’ (Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 444). 
Out of this other acts would as naturally develop 
to form a kind of ritual. From a hint in Mai 2 it is 
supposed that the pair entered into a solemn cove- 
nant, and it is also probable that the good mshes 
of the company came to be crystallized into defi- 
nite benedictions craving prosperity and posterity. 
After the Exile the ‘covenant’ was embodied in 
a written contract (To 7^® <fvyypa<p'/}, n:nm 5 ). 

This somewhat conjectural account of the ancient marriage 
ceremony would have an imiJortant addition could we follow 
Mackie in interpreting Ps 19<i in the light of modem custom. 
‘ At a Jewish wedding,’ he says, ‘ the most interesting feature 
is the canopy under which the bridegroom and bride sit or stand 
during the ceremony. It is erected in the court or large room 
of the house where the guests are assembled, and it is made of 
palm branches and embroidered cloth. It is suggestive of the 
dome sometimes seen above pulpits, and gives to the wedding 
the appearance of a coronation. . , , The sight of the robed bride- 
groom issuing from the canopy (tabernacle) and receiving the 
congratulations of his friends suggested the simile of the sunrise 
in Ps 19^* (p. 123). But in early times the huppak would 
seem to have been au actual tent (cf. J1 2i6)^ and the canopy 
described by Mackie (a picture of which is given in Boden- 
schatz, Kirch. Verfas. iv. p. 126) is doubtless a late ornamental 
erection evolved from the old bridal tent. 

The wejdiing festivities which followed were 
long drawn out. In ancient times, as still among 
the fellaheen of Syria, the usual period for the 
rejoicings was a week (Jg 7). Feasting, music, 
and dancing, such as celebrated the return of the 
Prodigal Son, were the staple of the festivities 
of the season, and we hear of the exercise of 
the wits by riddles and wagers [ib.). The ex- 
pense must have pressed somewhat heavily on 
the humbler folk — the more so that a marriage 
seems to have been treated as a festival for the 
community, and more than one thrifty saw in Pr 
may well have been suggested by an extravagance 
that injured the guest with the host. It is prob- 
able that then as now some contribution towards 
the cost was made in the case of peasant marriages 
by the guests themselves (Tristram, p. 93). 

One of the most important contributions to this subject Is 
the description of the marriage rejoicings of the Palestinian 
fellaheen m an article on the Syrian threshing-sledge by Dr. 
J. G. Wetzstein (Zeitsokr^ fur Ethnologies Bd. v, 1873, p. 
287 fi.). The following are the principal points. During th^ 
seven days following the wedding the young couple are treated 
I by the villagers as king and queen ; the threshing-floor, where 
; they are married, is their court ; and the thresHing-sledge is 
their throne. March is the favourite month. The most pro- 
minent incidents of the wedding-day are the sword-dance of 
the bride, and the great feast. On the following day they hold 
a reception, being greeted first by the best-man (weifir\ then 
by the friends of the bridegroom isebdh el-aHs). Then the 
sledge is transported on stalwart shoulders, with singing of 
martial or erotic songs, to the threshing-fioor. Here a stage 
or scaffolding some two ells high is erected, and on tills the 
sledge is placed and covered over with a gaily-coloured carnet 
on which two embroidered cushions are planted. On this with 
i all pomp the husband and wife are enthroned, A tribunal U 
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then set up, whose business is to ascertain that the marriage 
has been consummated (Dt 2213-21). The tribunal being satisfi^, 
there follow dancing and singing, the staple of the song being 
praise of the graces of the newly wedded pair (cf. Ca 4-7). 
G4 nes follow, which begin on the first day in the morning, on 
the succeeding days shortly before noon, and last late into the 
night. During the whole week their majesties wear their festal 
clothes, do not work, and merely look on at the gaiy»ss— except 
that now and again the queen joins in a danc: j- The expenses 
are borne by the friends of the bridegroom eked out by fines. 
The proceedings end with a supper, and the degradation of the 
king to his proper rank. ‘The festal regulations are annulled, 
the jokes become rougher, and scarcely is the meal over when a 
pair of hands smear the king’s face from a dung-heap ’ (p, 293). 

iv. The Mobal Subversion op Marriage.-— 
Adultery falls to be considered here as the practice I 
subversive of the institution of marriage (Old Eng. 
aiw-hryee^ Germ. Ehehrnch). 

D'SNj ‘adultery’ (Jer Ezk 23^), verb mi Qal 
and Pi. (Ex 20^^ Dt 5^® etc.) ; fioixela (Jn 8®), and of 
the same group (Lk /toixeiJeij' (Mt S®’), 

poixa(F0ai (Mt 5^^), fjLOLxaXls (2 P 2^^). 

The biblical conception of adultery is often ex- 
pressed by saying that, as in Eoman law, a woman 
could violate only her own marriage, a man only 
that of another. In other words, an unchaste bride 
was guilty of adultery, an unchaste husband was 
guilty of it only if he sinned along with the bride of 
another. If in certain eases the law took cognizance 
of a husband’s licentiousness, it was because it in- 
volved infringement of property rights, and gave 
rise to a claim for damages (Ex 22^®, Dt 22^3). 

At a certain stage of social evolution, adultery 
is commonly regarded as an injury which a hus- 
band is entitled to avenge by slaying the culprits ; 
and when important powers of the family come 
to be taken over by the nation, it often happens 
that the death-penalty continues to be attached, 
at least in theory, to the capital sexual crime 
(Post, Studien, p. 353 ii'.). To this generalization 
of the sociologist the history of adultery among 
the Hebrews closely corresponds. According to 
the tradition the unfaithful wife was in old times 
put to death (by burning, Gn 38®^), and, alike 
from the character of the people and the duties 
anciently assigned to the Goel, it may be assumed 
that the wrong was one which was held to invite 
and justify the extreme of vengeance. The legis- 
lation confirmed the estimate of its enormity 
— the Decalogue condemns both the overt act 
and the lawless desire in which it originates (Ex 
2014.17)^ and the prohibition is solemnly repeated 
in the later legislation, and supported by the 
sanction of capital punishment. The mode of 
execution varied with the standing of the woman ; 
a guilty wife was to be put to death, Le, strangled, 
along with her paramour (Dt 22^® ; cf. Lv 20^®), 
while a betrothed woman who should be seduced 
was to he stoned (v.^^). If, however, the betrothed 
woinan was seduced in circumstances suggesting 
that she had been violated, the man only was to 
he executed : she received the benefit of the doubt 

2i5ff.) . if bondmaid, the culprit escaped 

with a guilt-ofiering (Lv 19^®^*)). In the case of 
a priest’s daughter, the punishment of sexual im- 
morality %vas death by burning (Lv 21®). The 
same high ground is taken by Ezekiel, who 
threatens the adulterer with death (18^^]. 

It must be added that there is no evidence that 
the capital penalty was actually inflicted in his- 
torical times. In late Jewish practice the penalties 
%vere merely divorce, with the wife’s forfeiture of 
her dowry (Bodenschatz, Kirch, Verfass, iv. p. 
164) ; and a long tract of earlier practice is dis- 
posed of by Lightfoot, who remarks: ‘I do not 
remember that I have anywhere, in the Jewish 
Pandect, met with an example of a wife punished 
for adultery with death ’ {Kor, Heh, ad Mat, 19®). 
The NT evidence is to the same efiect. In His 
references to the subject (Mt 5®^ etc.) Jesus im- 
plies tiiat it simply entailed divorce. The reason 
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given for Joseph’s purpose to put away his be- 
trothed wife privily is that he "was a just man-— 
a reason which could hardly have been given if 
he had been frustrating the recognized operation 
of the law, and saving Mary from the usual death 
by stoning (Mt P®). The w^eightiest evidence on 
the other side is derived from the narrative of 
the woman taken in adultery (Jn 8®'^^}. From 
the reference to stoning it might be inferred that 
her status 'vvas that of a betrothed woman, and 
the implication of the narrative seems to be that 
there was but a step between her and death. It 
is, however, to be remembered that Jesus was 
surrounded by enemies who laboured to entan^ie 
Him in His talk— -esp. to bring Him into collision 
with Moses ; and the plot in this instance doubt- 
less was to ‘put Him in the dilemma of either 
declaring for the revival of a practice which had 
already become obsolete, or of giving His sanction 
to the apparent infraction of the law which the 
substitution of divorce involved’ (art. * Adultery,’ 
Kitto, Bib, Cycl,), At all events, the reply of Jesus 
supported the abrogation of the law : until judges 
were found, themselves innocent as tried by flis 
own heart-searching test, the title was wanting 
to execute the law of Moses (vJ). Nor do the 
historical records of the pre-Christian period supply 
any evidence of the operation of the law in the 
exaction of the death-penalty. On the contrary, 
the prophetical writings imply that there was 
widespread guilt and widespread immunity. If 
the story of Hosea he accepted, as by most 
modems, as a real history, and as implying the 
post-nuptial fall of the prophet’s wife, it would 
follow that in the Sth cent, the law not only did not 
infiict capital punishment, but did not even (as 
later) insist on divorce. In spite of the legal enact- 
ments, then, it may be assumed that death was 
not actually inflicted, and that it was deemed 
that the husband was sufficiently protected by his 
right of divorce, the woman sufficiently punished 
by loss of status and property, while the adulterer 
might be mulcted in damages. 

in OT it is sought to intensify the moral senti- 
ment on the subject by picturing the miserable 
disguises and subterfuges of the adulterer, and by 
dwelling on the risks to which he was exposed — 
as degradation (Pr 2^®), poverty (6®®), and the strokes 
of unbridled vengeance (5®’^®). In NT (1 Co 6®) 
the sin is declared to be utterly inconsistent with 
a Christian standing, and to entail exclusion from 
the eternal kingdom (1 Co 6®). 

A charge of adultery was ordinarily substan- 
tiated at a formal trial. The reason for this, when 
the death-penalty was no longer inflicted, was at 
least partly connected with money. A husband 
could divorce his wife on suspicion, but if he did 
not prove his case she retained the ‘dowry.’ It 
lay, however, in the character of the crime that 
it was often impossible to pmve guilt according 
to the ordinary canons of evidence, and to meet 
this difficulty P provides that a suspected woman 
shall submit to trial by ordeal (Nu 5^^*®^). 

The particulars of the remarkable enactment of the ordeal 
of the waters of hittemess are as follows : — 

(1) The trial takes place when a husband forms a suspicion, 
founded or unfounded, of his wife’s chastity (w.l2-i4), 

(2) The procedure is that he brinies his wife to the priest, 
along with a sacrificial gift of barley-meal (v.^5); the priest 
sets her ‘before the Lord* loosens her hair(v.^8), places 
in her hand the meal-offering <v.i8), and stands before her 
holding an earthen vessel whicm contains a potion of holy water 
sprinkled with dust from the floor of the tabernacle (v.17). He 
then sets apart the potion to its judicial use— declaring that 
if she be innocent it will not injure her, if guilty it will cause 
her belly to swell and her thigh to shrink (v.22). The woman 
having acquiesced with an ‘Amen/ the priest writes down the 
curses, washes them off, adds the rinsings as a new ingredient to 
the: potion (v.ss), and after some ritualistic observances gives 
her the water to drink <v,2G). 

;(8) The issue is a* judgment of condemnation or acquittal. If 
guilty, she is smitten with the threatened diseases (usually sup- 
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posed to Include dropsy, Jos. Ant, in. xi. 6), and Is shunned as 
Rccursed (v.27) ; if innocent, she has the compensation of a^ain 

becoming a n' other (v. 28 ), 

In the ordeal of the hitter waters (so called as 
the instrument of a curse) we have^ doubtless 
an ancient custom surviving in a modified form, 
and amended in the interests of good sense and 
humanity. Similar practices have been discovered 
among other peoples, e.y. in Sierra Leone and 
Uppei Guinea, and, according to various authori- 
ties, in the African practice it is common to 
employ a deadly poison, when the accused may 
hope to escape only by the accident of vomiting, or 
by the surreptitious use of an antidote. In the OT 
legislation, on the other hand, the case was not 
prejudged against the accused ; the ingi-edients of 
the potion were innocuous, and reliance was placed 
on exposure through divine intervention.^ That 
the ordeal was at least occasionally efficacious in 
revealing guilt through the workings of fear and 
an accusing conscience, need not be doubted. 

From the long persistence in Christendom of the 
judicium Dei in various forms (judicium ignis, 
aquee, panis adjurati, etc.), the last trace of which 
only disappeared in the 18th century, it may be 
surmised that the ordeal appeals strongly to 
hnman nature. But among the Jews as among 
the Christians, experience bred doubts as to its 
trustworthiness. Sometimes the curse failed to 
operate, and that although the guilt was morally 
certain, or was established by later discoveries. 
Of such miscarriages of justice two explanations 
were offered. God, it might be said, stayed His 
hand because adultery had become so common 
among the accusing husbands that they had lost 
all claim to justice as against their wives.* 
Another reason was discovered in the doctrine of 
^ merits,’ and it was suggested that, on the ground 
of other good deeds, the woman might, if not 
altogether escape, at least have the pimishment 
deferred. .But at all events it was no longer 
relied upon, and so naturally fell into disuse. 

V. The Legal Dissolution op Maeriage.— 
Divorce (Old Eng. hiw-gedaleSy forlaetony Germ. 
Ehescheidung) is expressed in Heb. and Gr. by a 
number of words embodying the idea of dismissal 
or separation. The usual Heb. verb is ‘ to send 
away,’ LXX i^uTrwnfKKuv (Dt 22^^, Jer 3^), and for 
the practice of divorce is once used (Mai 2^®) ; 
in the later books occurs in Hiph. (‘ make to go 
forth,’ Ezr IQ®* ^). A divorced woman is n??n3 
(Lv 2F, Ezk 44®*), The bill of divorce (Old feng. 
hiw-gedales Mk, later ‘book of forsaking’) isnsp 
npn? (Dt 24^), In classical Greek the legal terms 
are ojtoTo^iri^ (of the man), 

(usually of the woman). In the Greek of NT 
their place is taken by three verbs: (I) diroXdetv, 
used throughout the Synopt. (Mt 5®**®, Mk 
10‘^* Lk 16^®) ; (2) which with St. Paul 

describes the action either of husband or wife in 

f romoting divorce (1 Co 7^^ ^ cf. Rev 2^), but in 

ynopt, has the meaning of ‘leaving’ a wife at 
death to another (Mt 22^) j (3) 

‘to separate, depart,’ then (cf. scheiden) to ter- 
minate a marriage union (1 Co In the 

translation of those terms, both AV and ET are 
timid about using ‘ divorce,’ and prefer the vaguer 
phrases of ‘putting away’ (d^oXd«y) and ‘depart’ 
the explanation of which is to be 
sought in a desire partly to mark the fact that 
ancient and modem divorce are on a different legal 
footing, partly to avoid prejudicing the much dis- 
puted question as to the dissolubility of marriage, 

* ‘After that adtilfeerers multiplied, the bitter waters ceased, 

and E. Jochanan Saccai abolished their use accordiug to Hos 
414 I will not punish your daughters when they commit 
whoredom, for they themselves go apart,* etc.-~Misjtoa, Sota. 
cap. 0, Surenhusius, HI p. 201. 


The Jewish law of divorce has a long history, 
beginning with the early period in which the right 
of ‘ putting away ’ a wife appears as the traditional 
prerogative of the husband, then passing into the 
stage in which the exercise of the right was at 
least impeded by prophetic protest and legislative 
enactment, and ending with the effective protec- 
I tion of the wife’s position, alike by the Talmudic 
jurisprudence and the ethics of the Gospel. 

I That the power of divorce should have been 
anciently regarded as a traditional right was in 
I harmony with the general ideas and practice of 
the time in regard to woman’s status. When 
: compensation was given to the wife’s relatives it 
was natural to regard her under the point of view 
of property, and the notion of property involves 
liberty to alienate it. In heathen .^abia the 
continuance of a marriage depended on the hus- 
band’s pleasure, and Mohammed was content to 
leave matters on the old footing (Wellhausen, 
Gott. Nach. 1893, p. 452 ff.). The old Hebrew 
practice, perhaps also the very procedure, is ex- 
emplified in Abraham’s dismissal of Hagar (Gn 
2P^). From the action of Saul (1 S 25^^) it might 
be supposed that the wife’s father had also power 
to dissolve a marriage, but the transference of 
Michal to another husband by paternal authority 
evidently has the aspect of an outrage. 

The Dent, code acknowledged the husband’s 
right of divorce, but guarded against its abuse. 
To prevent so important a step being taken in the 
heat of passion, it required him deliberately to 
write her ‘ a bill of divorcement ’ (24^), Another 
check was imposed upon impulsive action by the 
provision that, under certain conditions, the separa- 
tion should be final — if, that is, the divorced woman 
should marry a second time, and should later on 
be again free to marry (vv.®* *). That this was an 
innovation may be mferred from the story of 
Hosea (Nowack, Arch, i. p. 347). The purely arbi- 
trary exercise of the prerogative was discouraged 
by assuming that there was some solid ground of 
resentment — ‘ that she finds no favour in Ms eyes 
because he hath foimd some unseemly thing in 
her’ (v,^, see below). In certain cases, again, the 
right of divorce was forfeited by misconduct. The 
husband who falsely charged his wife with ante- 
nuptial fornication (22^®"^®), and the ravisher of a 
betrothed virgin (22®®* ®®), were bound in perpetuity 
by the marriage tie. In the school of the prophets 
the higher conception of woman’s claims, wMoh 
has some ei^ression in Dt, found more definite 
utterance. The germ of the Deut. reforms, and of 
greater than these, was contained in J (Gn 2^®"®*), 
which in the narrative of the Creation had described 
the husband as knit to the wife in the most 
intimate union. It is, however, in Mai that the 
prophetic spirit definitely breaks with established 
custom, and declares without qualification that 
God hateth divorce (2^®). God’s disregard of the 
sacrifices is due, he t^hes, to His wrath at men’s 
treacherous dealing with the wife of their youth 
(v.^^). In the period following the Exile it would 
seem that divorce had become very common ; doubt- 
less the divorce of strange women required by Ezra 
(9. 10) had reacted upon the general practice, and 
had retarded and even set back the movement 
carried forward by the prophets. 

In the succeeding penod interest centred in the 
question of the precise nature of the Deut. con- 
dition justifying divorce, and the vagueness of the 
language in which the wife’s offence was described 
gave rise tp one of the most famous of rabbinical 
controversies: What was the ‘unseem^ thing’ 
lit, ‘nakedness of a thing,’ LXX &(fxv/^p 
T rpajfm) ? The account of the dispute is given as 
follows in the Mishna {Giti^n ix. 10) : — 

* The school of Shaituomi says, **No oiue shaU divoros fejs wifs 
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unl6ss there shall have been fonnd in her some unchastity ^"0*7 
nn;/ ‘a thing or matter of nakedness’), since it is written, 
Because he hath found the nakedness of a thing (nm nnj;) in 
her ” ; the school of Hillel says, “ Even if she shall have burned 
his food in cooking, since it is written, Because he hath found 
in her the nakedness of a thiTig ” (i.e. anything) ; R. Akiba says, 
“Even if he find another fairer than she, as it is written, If 
she find no favour in his eyes.”’ As indicated in this passage, 
the latitudinarian view was adopted on the ground that the 
govp^mmg principle is laid down in the opening clause *if she 
find no favour in Ms eyes,’ and it w^as also supported by refer- 
isnce to v,3, where it is implied that a second husband will also 
divorce the woman if he hate her. The emphasis was also laid 
on ‘matter’ rather than on * unseemly,’ thereby suggesting that 
the unseemliness might appear in various matters. The school 
of Shammai treated the second clause as the significant one, 
and emphasized ‘ unseemly,’ which they interpreted as meaning 
immoral or at least indecent conduct. The opinion of Hillel 
was generally adopted as the true representation of the state 
of the law (‘decisio juxta scholam Hillelis,’ Maimon. in loc.), 
although it is to be remembered that many who endorsed the 
position as jurists condemned it as moralists. * Over him who 
divorces the wife of his youth,’ said R. Eleazar, ‘even the altar 
of God sheds tears* (Amram, Jewish Law of Dworce^ p. 37). 
That ‘the unseemly thing* was not a euphemism for iinchastity 
may be confidently assumed in view of the fact that Dt pre- 
scribes the capital punishment for adultery. But recent scholar- 
ship at least agrees with Shammai in confining it to the region 
of immodest or indecent behaviour (Driver, m loc,). 

Upon this vexed question of the schools the 
judgment of Jesus 'svas eagerly sought (Mt 19®’^, 
Mk 10^"^^), and in view of the great practical im- 
portance of the subject it was even spontaneously 
given (Mt Lk 16^®). Our Lord decreed in 

favour of the rigorous view, and indeed disallowed 
any ground of divorce, with the probable excep- 
tion of adultery. He does not, it is true, base this on 
His interpretation of ‘the unseemly thing*; on 
the contrary, He grants that the Mosaic law gave 
some latitude in the matter of divorce, and goes 
on to reform the law so as to bring it into con- 
formity with the older ideal (Gn 2^), or the original 
purpose of God. But did Jesus allow even adultery 
to be a valid ground of divorce? A negative 
answer is given from opposite quarters. The Rom. 
Cath. Church, as is well known, is committed to the 
position that adultery does not justify the total 
dissolution of a marriage (quoad vinculum) between 
two Christians, hut only separation from ‘bed 
and board,** and some modern German critics 
have supported this contention as at least corre- 
sponding to the teaching and intention of Christ. 
This view, it must be admitted, is not without 
foundation, while yet regard for the accepted 
canons of NT criticism precludes the claim that 
it has been established. 

A presumption that Jesus intended to prohibit divorce in all 
cases is created by the following considerations (1) In two 
passages of the Gospels it is stated without reservation that 
‘ he who putteth away his wife and marrieth another committeth 
adultery ’ (Lk 16i8, cf. Mk 10^), and the Pauline report of our 
Lord’s teaching on the subject (1 Oo is sinailarly un- 

qualified ; (2) it is in harmony with the spirit of Christ’s general 
teaching to suppose that He inculcated towards the erring one 
utter constancy in love and forgiveness unto seventy times 
seven. The Book of Hosea, it may be added, shows the possi- 
bility of a love which feels that the bond which binds a husband 
to even a faithless wife is indissoluble. But the force this 
seems to be dissipated by the fact that Jesus actually admitted 
the exception in the proviso, ‘ saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion ’ f (Mt 532 193). The objection is met in two ways. (1) The 
Eom. Oath, theologians deny that the punishment contemplated 
was more than a separation, and urge in proof that the woman 
who is put away commits adultery if she marries another, 
li the union was really dissolved, it is argued, there could be 
m allegation of adultery. But these statements rest on erro- 

* ‘ If any one saith that the Church has erred in that she 
hath taught and doth teach, in accordance with the evangelical 
and apostolical doctrine, that the bond of matrimony cannot be 
dissolved on account of the adultery of one of the married 
parties ; and that both, or even the innocent one who gave, not 
occasion to the adultery, can , not contract another marriage 
during the lifetime of the other ; and that he is guilty of 
adultery who, having put away the adulteress, shall take 
another wife, as also she who, having put away the adulterer, 
shall take another husband, let him be anathema * {CaTwns ana 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, De Sacr. Matri., Can. vn.). 

t It has been held by some critics that as the word used is 
wopniet, the justification of divorce here^ admitted was ante- 
nuptial forrication ; but cf. Weiss-Meyer, in loc. 


neons exegesis. The verb was a recognized Hellenistic 

term for divorce, and could not ennvey to the early Ohristians 
the modified conception of a separation. Further, it is not cer 
tain that according to this passage Christ taught that a man 
committed adultery by marrying a divorced guilty wife, and con- 
sequently it may be held that in her case at least the marriage 
was regarded as annulled by divorce.* (2) Instead of explaining 
away^ the exception, Bleek, Keim, and others have denied the 
genuineness of the clause specifjdag it, and this on the ground 
that the original unqualified statement of Jesus was felt to be 
a stumbling-block, and that the exception (‘ saving for the cause 
of fornication *) crept into the traditional report as a concession 
to the realities of social life. In support of the genuiaenesa it 
is pointed out that the MSS indicate no uncertainty as to the 
reliability of the text in Mt j while the absence of the exception 
from the parallel passages m Mk and Lk is explained either by 
saying that it was taken for granted (Meyer), or by recalling 
that the law already provided for the punishment of adultery 
(Schegg). Yet another suggestion is that the teaching of Jesus, 
which was originally comparatively lenient, eventually withdrew 
the single concession which had been made (Hug, quoted in 
Weiss-Meyer, in loc.). The question at issue must eventually 
be settled in the light of a general theory as to the trustworthi- 
ness of the Synoptic report of our Lord’s sajings, and the ex- 
planation of theSjTioptic divergencies; and it must be added 
that this particular instance does not materially strengthen the 
evidence that the oral tradition seriously modified the sayings 
of our Lord (on this subject cf. Bruce, Kingdom of Cod, Crit. 
Introd.). 

Among Protestant writers the more urgent 
question has been whether, consistently with 
the teaching of Christ and His apostles, divorce 
may be sought on other grounds than adultery ; 
and the laxer modern practice has usually been 
justified as an extended application of the principle 
embodied in the words ascribed to Jesus. 

The priina facie sense of the relative passages in the Gospels 
(Mt 199) certainly is that Jesus permitted divorce on one 
ground only, though the precise bearing of His references to 
remarriage presents considerable difficulties, f Are we then to 
describe a system of law which has multiplied grounds of 
divorce as openly defiant of the mind of Christ? To this it is 
replied in the first place that the apostolic teaching sanctioned 
further extension. The reference is to what Roman Catholics call 
‘the Pauline privilege’ (1 Co 7^5* ^*5), according to which if a 
Christian husband or wife is deserted by his or her consort — 
being an unbeliever, the former is declared to be no longer 
under bondage, i.e. free to marry again. In the second place, it 
is contended that in this case Jesus, as in so many other cases, 
states a principle under the fonn of a particular instance, and 
that other instances are to be allowed which can be shown to 
embody the same principle, f And certainly it must be granted 
in general that the Christian morality does not consist of a 
cast-iron system of laws, but rather of germinal principles 
which entail the labour and responsibility of thinking out their 
inmost significance and judging as to their proper application. 
In the evangelical precept the spirit counts for more than the 
letter. If, therefore, we assume that Jesus allowed divorce at 
all, which is the most doubtful point in the argument, it is 
quite legitimate to extend the exception to cases involving a 


* The weakness of the exegetical aigument is obviously felt by 
a recent Rom. Cath. writer, who, after admitting the reality of the 
difficulty, and pleading that the passage he interpreted in the 
light of the clearer Scriptures, remarks that the matter affords 
a good instance of the impossibility of arriving at any assured 
interpretation of Scripture except in the light of the traditional 
teaching of the Catholic Church (Hunter, Dogm. Theol^p,§ 816\ 

t As regards remarriage, the main exegetical difficulty w 
to know whether the phrase, ‘whosoever marrieth her that 
is put away committeth adultery* (Mt 582), prohibits the re- 
marriage of every divorced woman, or only that of a woman 
who has been unlawfully divorced. The latter view, supported 
by Weiss-Meyer and Alford (who translates ‘her when put 
away ’), is the natural one, though it has the curious consequence 
that an innocent wife is, but ajpilty wife is not, prohibited from 
forming a second marriage. The husband of a guilty wife, as i& 
clearly implied in Mt 199, may marry again ; and by parity of 
reasoning, in a case which could not lawfully occur in the Jewish 
Church, a woman who has divorced her husband on the ground 
of his immorality should be free to take another husband. On 
the other hand, it does not follow that a le^l dissolution of 
marriage justifies remarriage. The legal decision gives rise, for 
the Christian conscience, to the further question whether the 
marriage has been broken in the sense intended by Christ. 

* This argument is suggestively stated by Newman Smsrth 

{Christian Mhics, p. 410 ff.) ; * There is no other legitimate 
principle for divorce than that presented by the nature of the 
sin of adultery. If, however, we can say with a good conscience 
that some other sin (some sin which possibly in Christ’s day had 
not reached its full measure of iniquity— -a sin, for instance, like 
drunkenness, which may utterly destroy the spiritual unity of a 
home and threaten even the physical security of one df the per- 
sons bound by the vows of marriage) is the moral equivalent of 
the cause which our Lord had immediately before Him for pro- 
nouncing divorce, we shall be justified m admitting it to be 
likevrise a proper Christian ground for = divorce?’ Martansen 
argues to a mmilar purpose (C^hristian Ethics, p, 41 ft). 
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real moral subversion of marriage iinder the proviso that the 
verification of such be taken out of private hands and vested in 
a public tribunal. Nor can it be said that, at least in Great 
Britain, the occasions of legal dissolution allowed bylaw amount 
to less than a moral subversion. 

While Christianity broke down the husband’s 
right; of divorce along one line, on another the 
Talmudic law was developed with the purpose of 
impeding its exercise. 

The most important provisions making in this direction may 
be thus distinguished : (1) Inculcation of the doctrine that the 
right was not absolute by the statement of grounds justifying 
it— viz. suspicion of adultery, violation of decency and of Jewish 
customs, obstruction of religious service, refusal of conjugal 
rights; (2) enforcement of penalty in the restoration of the 
‘dowry*; (3) complication of procedure in carrying out the 
di^'orce ; (4) deprivation of the right in cases where the husband 
had come under some incapacity, e.g. as insane, or as a deaf- 
mute, or where the wife— as insane, or a captive, or a minor — 
was specially entitled to protection (cf. Amram, Jewish Law 
of Dw, c. 4, ‘Laws of the Mishna restricting the husband's 
right to divorce’). On the other hand, circumstances were 
specified in which the husband was compelled to divorce his 
wife, viz. cases of adultery, clandestine intercourse, leprosy, 
childlessness, etc. (Hamburger, art. ‘ Scheiden ’). The abolition 
of the man’s theoretical right to divorce was decreed in 11th 
cent, by Rabbi Gershom, who enacted that ‘as the man does 
not put away his wife except of his own free will, so shall the 
woman not be put away except by her own consent * (Amram, 
op. dt. p. 52). The decree, however, was not universally 
accepted as law by the Jews, and is ignored by Maimonides (ib.). 

The right of the wife to divorce her husband, 
which was conceded at least under later Greek 
and Koman law, was an idea repugnant to Hebrew 
custom and enactment. The only trace of such 
an idea is tlie legal provision that if a bondwoman 
become a wife, and if she be denied conjugal 
rights, she shall go out free without money (Ex 
21 "'^^}. This, however, was not a concession to 
the woman of power to divorce ; in any such 
case the theory was that the husband was called 
upon, in the exercise of his exclusive prerogative, 
to put away his wife (Amram, op, cit. p. 60). 
Under the influence of alien customs, and with 
the support of Eoman law, the practice came into 
vogue in NT times, whereby the wife directly 
repudiated the husband by sending Mm a ‘ bill of 
divorce.’ The innovation was opposed by Jos. 
{Ant, XV. vii. 11, xviil. v. 5), and was expressly 
condemned by our Lord in the words, ‘ if a woman 
shall put away her husband and marry another, 
she comniitteth adultery’ (Mk 10 ^'*^). The Tal- 
mudists upheld the old theory, allowing the wife 
to demand divorce in certain cases— e., 9 '. leprosy, 
apostasy, cruelty, impotence (Amram, op, cit, c, 5). 

The writing or bill of divorcement nap, 

Talm. 153, Gr. dirocrrcifflov)^ which figures so 

largely in this subject, was of great antiquity 
(Bt 24b l!3 W, Jer S®). In earlier times no great 
ceremony was used (Gn and the form of words 
would doubtless be similar to those in use among 
the Arabs,* While necessary to make a divorce 
legal, it would appear that in the time of our 
Lord the * bill ’ could be granted without bringing 
the matter under the cognizance of the authorities 
(Bit 1 ^^). From the Mishna, a treatise of which 
takes its name from the * bill ’ (GiUm), it appears 
that most elaborate regulations yvere enforced in 
regard to the judiciary, clerk, witnesses, time 
ar.d place, and also tne medium and mode of 
the delivery of the document. The foIlo\ving 
is given by Maimonides as an ancient and mod^ 

form of the get or bill ; ‘ On the day of 

the week and day of the month of in 

the year since the creation of the world 

(or of the era of the Seleucidce), the era accord- 
ing to which we are accustomed to reckon in 

this place, to wit, the town of do I i;he 

son of of the town of (and by whatever 

* Two formal® are griven by W, B, Smith (Kinshipy pp, <> 4 , 
163; ‘Beg’one, for I will no longer drive thy flocks to the 
pasture.’ * Thou art to me as the back of my mother* ; cf. the 
Latin formula : ‘Tuas res tibi habeto, tuas res tibi agito,* 


other name or surname I or my father may be 
knowm, and my town and his town), thus determine, 
being of sound mind and under no constraint j and 
I do release and send away and put aside thee 

daughter of — - of the town of (and by 

whatever other namo or surname thou and thy 
father are known and thy town and his town), 
who hast been ray wife from time past hitherto, 
and hereby I do release thee and send thee away 
and put tiiee aside that thou mayesb have per- 
mission and control over thyself to ^go to be 
married to any man whom thou desirest, and 
no man shall hinder thee (in my name) from this 
day forever. And thou art permitted (to be 
married) to any man. And these presents shall 
be unto thee from me a bill of dismissal, a docu- 
ment of release and a letter of freedom, according 
to the law of Moses and Israel. 

the son of a witness. 

the son of a witness.’ 

(Amram, pp. 157-158, with which cf, original text 
and Latin rendering in Surenhusius, Mishnah, iii, 
p. 323, and commentary, ih, p. 325). 

vi. Marriage as a Symbol of Spiritual 
Truths.— Although modern exegesis has given 
up the idea that in Canticles divine love is set 
forth under the image of human love, it is a 
familiar biblical thought that the marriage rela- 
tionship is typical of the union and communion 
of God with His people. After Hosea, whose 
domestic life is reasonably supposed to have im- 
pressed him with the suitableness of the imagery, 
it became a commonplace of prophecy that God 
was to Israel as a husband, and Israel to God as 
a bride (Hos Jer 3^^ 3p2, Is 546 ).* The con- 
ception passed over into NT, but with modUica- 
tions agreeable to the nature of Christianity— the 
bridegroom being now God in Christ (Mt 9^®, Jn 
P^)y the bride the spiritual Israel elect out of 
every nation (2 Co IP, Eev 19^). 

Now, this conception of God as the husband, 
though it has been little utilized in theology, 
cannot be said to be less apt or important than 
the two other conceptions of God which have been 
made the basis of systems. These are the idea 
of God as King, which lays the main stress on 
the divine sovereignty, and the idea of God as 
Father, which lays the main stress on the divine 
love. And as the weakness of the system built 
upon the principle of the divine sovereignty has 
been widely felt to be that it does less than justice 
to the ethical being of God ; and as, on the other 
hand, the theology based on the divine fatherhood 
has been in danger of obscuring the divine might 
and majesty, there is certainly something to he 
said for putting in the forefront the thought 
of Hosea, which, representing God as husband, 
equally emphasizes to our minds His sovereignty 
and His goodness. 

How large a portion of the body of Christian 
doctrine may be set forth, and with the sanction of 
Scripture, under the category of the marriage re- 
lation, may he briefly indicated. 

^ (1) Under the doctrine of God tliis representa- 
tion, besides embodying as its fundamental prin- 
ciples the divine sovereignty and love, lays special 
stress on the attributes of clemency and long- 
suffering, while it safeguards the holiness of God 
by showing Him grieved and provoked to anger by 
contumacy and unfaithfulness (Hos passing. As 
husband God also provides for His people (2®). 

(2) The doctrine of sin is, from this point of 
view, characterized as adultery (Hos 2^, JerS^ 13^7 . 

* The g-erm of the conception, according to W, B. Smith, wag 
found in Semitic heathenism ; and the service of Hosea was to 
purify the gross physical conception of the god as the husband 
of the motherland, and to apply it to describe moral relations oi 
Jehovah with His people (Pro^phets of Israel, new ed. p, 170 ff.) 
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on Hi’i! 'inu see Driver on Dt 3E®)^ — a designation 
which,, as regards {a) the nature of sin, indicates 
that its essence consists in indifierence or even 
hatred toward God, and the giving of the aifec- 
tions to other objects (Hos 2®, Jer 2^®, Ezk 20^®); 
(5) the heinousness of sin, draws attention to its 
aggravation as unfaithfulness to solemn obligation 
and ingratitude for high favours (Jei 5“^); and 
(c) the punishment of sin, teaches that persistence 
in it entails a casting- off, of which human divorce 
is a pale emblem (Hos Jer 2^°^’-). 

(3) In the Christological doctrine the points 
which are chiefly emphasized by the conception 
are the love of Christ, His kingly otfice as exer- 
cised in His headship over the Church, and His 
intimate union with it through the indwelling 
Spirit (2 Co IP, Eph 5^-s2). 

(4) In close relation to the last the doctrine of 
the Church is elucidated and enriched by the 
assertion of its mystical union with and depend- 
ence upon Christ (Eph. loo. cit), and of its essential 
note of sanctity— the latter, which includes all the 
graces included in sanctification, being beautifully 
portrayed as the bridal adornment (Eev 19*^). 

(5) Finally, as regards eschatology, the figure 

concentrates attention on the momentous event 
of the Second Coming, which is sudden as the 
coming of the bridegroom (Mt 25^'^^), and places in 
a clear light the bliss, the security, and unutterable 
glory of the everlasting kingdom (Eev 19^ ^). 

Litbratub-e.—- N ext to the Scriptures the chief source is the 
division of theMishna TtQ (Liber de re uxoria), containing, 

•with two others, the treatises niD2* (de leviromm infratrias 
officio), jTiains (de dote literisqw rmtrimonialibm), ni2)D (de 
uxore oLdulterii mmpecta), pJSJ (de divortiis), and p6?np (de 
sponsalibits)—^^ 8 in the ed. of Surenhusius, Amsterdam, 1700. 
The best of the above material is collected in Seiden, Uxor 
Bebraica, London, 1546, and Hamburger, ReahEncyclopcedie 
fur Bibel und Talmud, Breslau, 1870. Of the older articles, 
that in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopcedia is distinguished by Talmudic 
erudition. The recent German manuals which cover the ground 
are Benzinger, Eeh. Arch., Freiburg, 1S94, cf. his*Pamilie u. 
Ehe’ in Haucks=Herzog3; Nowack, Lehrb. der Beb. Arch., 
Bd. i., Freiburg, 1894, with which may be mentioned Stade, GVI, 
Berlin, 1887, i. pp. 871-395. On primitive marriage the chief 
works from the general standpoint are JVrLennan, Primitive 
Marriage, reprinted in Studies in Ancient History, London, 
1876 ; Stareke, The Primitive Family, London, 1889 ; Wester- 
marck, History of Human Marriage, London, 1891; Post, 
Studien zur Entwiclcelungsgeschichte des Familienrechts, Leip- 
zig, 1SS9 ; while the theories are tested in the Semitic field 
with special knowledge by W. E. Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia, Cambridge, 1895, and Wellhausen, ‘ Die Ehe 
bei den ArabernMn the Gottvnger Nachriditen, 1893, p. 481 ff., 
following Wilken, Das Matnarchat bei den alien Arahem, 
1SS4. For the interpretation of the laws there is much to be 
learned from Michaelis, Mosaisches RechU Eng. tr. ‘Commen- 
taries on the Laws of Moses,’ London, 1814. Amram, Jewish 
Law of Divorce according to Bible and Talmud, London, 1897, 
is an important discussion by a legal expert. See also Fenton, 
Early Hebrew Life, London, 1880 ; Jacobs, Studies in BibL 
A rch. , London, 1894 ; Abrahams, J ewish Lifo in the M iddle Ages, 
Londoii, 1896; Tristram, Eastern Customs, London, 1894; 
Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, London, 1898. 

W. P. Pateeson. 

MABSEHA MaXicredg, 

Maparapd ; Marsana),‘-Oiie of the seven princes of 
Media and Persia, who * sat first in the kingdom,* 
and had the right of access to the royal presence 
(Est cf. Admatha). The name is doubtless 
Persian, but the derivation is uncertain. 

MAHSHAL. — The word does not occur in AV, 
but in IW it represents two Heb. words. (1) nab 
sopher (Jg 5^^} in the difficult phrase nsb 
‘ [out of Zebulun] the^? that handle the marshars 
staff’ (EY). The usual meaning of 'iBb is ‘ scribe ’ or 
‘ writer,* and so AV, agreeing with Syr.* 

and Targ. nsDi DinVipa, pnri3, gives 

* We have verified the Syr. from MSS, viz. the Ambrosian, the 
Buchanan Bible (Jacobite of cent, xii.), and Camb. Univ. Add, 
1964 (Nestorian of cent, xiii.) for Jg and from the first two 
of these MSS to gether with Camb. Univ, Add. 1965 (Nestorian of 
cent. XV.) for J€ r 5127 and Nab 377. 
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I * They that handle the pen of the writer.* Nqie 
I of the Greek versions, Iiowever, give ‘ pen,’ in A 
I (TKijTrrptg, in B and Theod. ip pd^Bip, in, 

I Symm. pLerh pd^dov. Therefore we may take Greek 
I authority to be on the side of ‘marshal* as against 
I ‘scribe,’ ‘writer,’ though an abstract noun, acc. 
to A acc. to B (and Theod.) 

(error for seems to be the original 

Septuagint rendering. B oflbrs ypajapLarim as a 
second rendering, and Symm. has jpafipLarews oni}^ 
the meaning of which is ‘ marshal * as appears from 
1 Mac 5^^, eaTTjcrev [sc. Judas) roi^s ypajiiaareh roO Xaoo 
irri rod x^juappou. The office of a marshal^ was to 
help the general to maintain discipline. His wand 
of office {a-fcoTTTpop or pdjBdos) could be used, if neces- 
sary, for inflicting chastisement. 

(2) ipsn tiphsdr (Jer 51'^^) or taphser (Nah 3^'^). 
The meaning of this word — a loan-word in Heb.— 
is not certainly knowm, but Lenormant (followed 
by most scholars) compares the Bab. - Ass} !*. 
ckipsarru Idup'^arru, Delitzsch], ‘ tablet- writer ’ ; 
so RYm to Nail 3^^ ‘ thy scribes.* The title ‘ scribe ’ 
might very well be given to a provost-marshal ;^cf. 
ypafiparets in 1 Mao 5^ (cited above). The YSS 
give no help, and the meaning of the word was 
evidently lost in early times. LXX has ^eXoardcm 
(‘batteries of warlike engines ’) in Jer, but leaves 
the word untranslated in Nah. Symm. has iicXcK- 

Tovs in Jer (so Field). Syr.* has ‘ destruc- 
tion’ in Jer, hut in Nah ‘thy aroused 

ones * or (possibly) ‘ thy warriors. * Targ. gives na;? 

‘warriors ’ in Jer, but leaves the word untrans- 
lated in Nah. All these renderings of the YSS are 
founded on guesses from the context, rather than 
on real knowledge. W. EmbeyBaenes. 

MAR’S HILL.— See Aeeopagus. 

MARTHA (Mdp^a, an Aramaic form fern, 

of xia ‘ lord ’], not found in Heb., meaning 
‘mistress’ or ‘lady.’ Compare Kvpig. in 2 Jn h 
which some interpret as a proper name, and some 
identify with the Martha of the Gospels). — The 
name does not occur in OT. Only one person 
called Martha appears in NT, mentioned in Lk 
JQ38. 42^ Jn 121 It is not possible to 

doubt the identity of the Martha of the Fourth 
Gospel %vith the Martha of the Third. In both 
cases there is a sister Mary, and similar traits in 
the characters of the two women appear in each 
of the narratives. But the course of events in Lk 
would suggest that the village where the sisters 
lived was situated in Galilee ; according to Jn 
it was Bethany. The harmonistic suggestion, that 
they may have changed their place of abode 
previous to the events with which they are con- 
nected in the Fourth Gospel, is evidently a device 
invented to meet adifficrdsy ; it has no probability. 
St. John is so exact in Ms topography that it is 
not reasonable to .suppose he was mistaken in this 
instance. Bethany is one of the centres round 
which the history in the Fourth Gospel moves. 
It would seem, therefore, that the order of the 
narrative is dislocated in Lk, so that a Judrean 
incident is inserted in the course of events that 
transpired in the north. Martha here appears 
actively engaged in serving Jesus and His dis- 
ciples at a hospitable feast. In this case, and in 
the Johannine incidents, she takes the lead in a 
way that implies that she is the elder sister. 
According to the Synoptic account, it was in the 
house of Simon the leper that a woman, pouring 
precious ointment over Jesus, was rebuked by the 
disciples for her wastefulness (Mt 26^, Mk 14®) ; 
according to Jn, this occurred at the house of 
Martha and Mary, the latter being the woman 
who testified her devotion to Jesus by the costly 
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gift (Jn 12-"®}, Therefore it has heen suggested 
Lhat Martlm may have been Simon’s wife or 
widow. In St. Luke’s narrative Martha is gently 
eorreetecl for ■ her excessive anxiety and the im- 
piitience with which she complains of her sister. 
Tliiis she is seen to he one %vho, while truly 
devoted to Christ, and commendably energetic' 
in the service of hospitality, does not possess her 
sonl in quietness ; sets too high a value on the 
material sumptuousness of the feast for which 
s^he is responsible; fails to understand how best 
to entertain her divine Guest by best pleasing 
Him; and hastily blames the gentler Mary. 
According to the oldest MSS and some VSS and 
Fathers,* Jesus said to her, ‘ There is need of but 
a few' things or one ’—the ‘ few ’ pointing to sim- 
plicity in the provisions at table (compare Lk 10*^-), 
the ‘one’ |)erhaps carrying her thought to what 
alone He supremely cared for, the kingdom of 
God (see Mt 6^), to show’' profound interest in 
wiiich -was to receive Jesus in the way most 
acceptable to Him. In the narrative of the death 
and raising of Lazarus, Martha and Mary are true 
sisters, echoing one another’s thoughts, both trust- 
ing in Jesus as their one friend w'ho could help 
them in the greatest need. In Jn 12^ as in the 
Lk narrative, Martha is found * serving.’ See, 
further, under Maby, No. iv. 

A tradition, which cannot be traced earlier than 
the Middle Ages, is cherished all over the south of 
France, to the effect that during a persecution of 
the Christians by the Jews, Lazarus and his two 
sisters, having been sent to sea in a boat without 
rudder, oars, or provisions, drifted to land near 
Marseilles, founded many churches in Provence, 
in particular those at Marseilles, Aix, and Avig- 
non, and finally lived in retreat at Tarascon (see 
Guett6e, Histoira de VJEglise de France^ i. 402, n. 5 ; 
Gudrin, Le$ Fefits B(Ma7idiste$, etc. x. 91-105, 
where many childish but picturesque legends of 
Martha are recorded ; cf. also Duchesne, Fasies 
ipisco 2 >aux de Vamienm Qaule, i 825 ff.). 

W. F. Abeney. 

MARTYR.— The Gr. word /wlprus (from a root 
signifying to ‘ remember,’ connected with ‘memory’ 
and ‘ care,’ therefore primarily ‘ one who 

testifies to what he remembers’), wmich in AV 
is frequently translated ‘witness,’ is rendered 
‘ martyr ’ in Ac 22^% Eev 2is 176. The Vulg. has 
martyr in the last passage only, in the other two 
the usual testis^ and Wyc. and Ehem. follow. 
Tind., Cqv., Cran, have ‘witness’ in all ; Gen. and 
Bish. ‘ witness ’ in Ac, but ‘ martyr ’ iu Bev. The 
Versions, even the earliest, seem to have used 
‘martyr’ in its modem sense, one who seals his 
testimony with his blood, not merely a witness, 
but a witness who suffers. But the Gr. word does 
not app^ear to have acquired that meanii^ within 
the NT, though it is common in early Chxistiaa 
%vritings. In Ac 22^ the tr. ‘martyr’ loses the 
reference to the preceding * witness* {pLaprvpta^ 22^®). 
BY gives ‘witness’ in Ac 22^® and Bev 2^®, but 
retains ‘martyr’ in Bev 11% m. ‘witness.* 

J. Hastings. 

MARYELLOUS is an adverb in Wis 19% ‘seeing 
thy marvellous strange winders’ r^para, 

BY ‘strange marvels’). Cf. Ps 31®®, Pr. Bk 
‘ Thanks be to the Lord : for he hath showed me 
marvellous great kindness in a strong eity’j and 
Ps 145® ‘ Great is the Lord, and marvenous worthy 
to be praised ’ (but mod. edd. wrongly print * Great 
is the Lord, and marvellous, w^ortliy to be praised’). 
Cf. also Jer 80® (lov. ‘ Yee all their faces are mar- 
vellous pale.’ Tindale uses ‘marvellously,’ as Mt 
210 ( "VYi^en they sawe the staxre, they were mar- 
velously glad.’ So also often in Shakespeare. 

J. Hastings. 

• i* B 03 Xi 1. S3, Syr.M m Memph. Etb., Origen cat paa. 
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MARY (Heb. Miriam i LXX and NT MapiifA 
or Mapia; Josephus M.apL&p.fi’ri or or Mapi- 

The name, as Stanley says, probably owes 
its frequent recurrence in the narratives, alike ol 
the Evangelists and of Josephus, not to the 
memory of Miriam the sister of Moses, but to the 
sympathy felt for the beautiful Hasmon^an prin- 
cess, the Mgh-souled and ill-fated wife of Herod 
{Jewish Churchf iii. 429). We find it used as foliowp 
in the NT — 

i Mary the motber of James. 

ii. The other Mary. 

iii. Mary of Olopas. 

iv. Mary the sister of Martha, 

V. Mary Magda.Iene. 

vi. Ma.ry the mother of Marh, 

vii. Mary saluted by St. Paul. 

viii. Mary the mother of the Lord, 

L ii. iii. Of the above, tbe first three are gener- 
ally identified. The first is mentioned in the three 
Synoptic Gospels as one of those who were present 
at the crucifixion. In Mt 27®®* 6® we read, ‘ many 
women were there beholding from afar, which had 
followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him : 
among whom were Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother t of James ana Joses, and the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee.’ In v.®^ we are told that the 
same evening, after J oseph of Arimathma had 
buried the body in his own new tomb hewn out 
of the rock, ‘ Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary 
(evidently the before-mentioned mother of James), 
were sitting over against the sepulchre. ’ Next day, 
‘ as the sabbath began to dawn towards the first 
day of the week,’ the other Mary again appears 
with Mary Magdalene (28^). It is to them that 
the angel at the sepulchre speaks words of com- 
fort after rolling away the stone, ‘ Fear not ye : 
for I know that ye seek Jesus, which hath been 
crucified. He is not here ; for he is risen, as he 
said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 
And go quicldy, and t^ his disciples.’ In fear and 
joy they ran to carry the message ; and as they 
went, * Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And they 
came and took hold of his feet, and worshipped 
him. Then said Jesus unto them. Fear not: go 
tell my brethren that they depart into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me.’ 

Mark (15‘^®) gives some further details. Mary is 
called the mother of James the Little and Joses, and 
Salome is mentioned as one of her companions along 
with Mary Magdalene. In v.'^^ she (now called M. ^ 
Tw<r^ros) is watching where He was laid. In 16^ 
‘Mary of James’ is joined with Salome and the 
Magdalene, as buying spices and bringing them to 
the tomb at sunrise on the first day. As they go 
they wonder how they shall get tlie stone rolled 
away ; but this is already done when they arrive, 
and they find in the tomb a young man in white 

♦ It has been asserted that the form Tuleipt^fA is used ex- 
clusively for the Virgin, and for tbe others ; but, though 
the Hebraic form is in general used of tbe former (in the 
nominative), perhaps as being the more dignified, it is by no 
means confined to her, nor is the Hellenic form confined 
to the latter. Thus, where the Virgin is spoken of, 
WH read Met-piot, with Oodd, BD in Lk 2^^*, and though they 
follow B in calling her Mctpiapu elsewhere, yet it is only in Lk 
127 that this form has the support of all the MSS. In Mt 
Mfli/j/os is read by 0, in Lk 38 S. m. 56 and 25 by D, in Lk 134. ss. 48 
by both. On the other hand, the best text has Meopiapt, of the 
Magdalene in Mt 27*^, Mk 1540, Jn 20^5. 18, and this reading has 
the support of O and L in several other passages. Meipidpe, is not 
used of the mother of James in the best MSS, though C has it 
in Mt 2750 and Lk 28i. Mmidpt, is used of the sister of Martha 
in the best text of Lk lO^o* ^ Jn 112. 20 . S 2 123 . 

in the other cases the Hebraic and Hellenic forms are used 
indiscriminately. Thus the best text has the acc. MKpmv of the 
Virgin in Mt 120 and of St. PauFs Mend in Bo 16®, but Mupmu 
of the Virgin in Lk 216.34, ©f Martha’s sister in Jn 111®* 28.81. 45 , 
The gen. Matpiecs is the only form used as well of the Virgin 
as of Martha’s sister and the mother of Mark. The dat. Moiptdp 
is used of the Virgin in Lk 2% Ac 114, but of the Mag- 

dalene in ‘ Mk ’ 16®. 

t Here and in Mfc 1640 Syr. Sin, has ‘daughter’ instead o{ 
‘mother.* 
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raiment, wlio bids them not be amazed, but carry 
word to the disciples to meet the Lord in Galilee. 
* But they said nothing to any one ; for they were 
afraid ’ {v.*^). 

In Lk we are told generally that the 

women which came from Galilee stood afar off at 
the crueifixioB and followed Joseph to the tomb to 
see how the body was laid, and prepared spices and 
ointments, w^Mcli they brought at early dawn on 
the hrst day. Entering into the tomb they saw 
two men in dazzling apparel, who asked them why 
they sought the living among the dead, ‘Re- 
member the words he spake unto you in Galilee, 
saying that the Son of Man must he crucified, and 
the third day rise from the deaA And they 
remembered his wmrds, and told all these things 
to the eleven and to all the rest.’ From 24^® we 
learn that Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary of Janies were among the number of these 
women, 

John (19^®) tells us that there were standing by 
the cpss, His mother and His mother’s sister 
(identified with Salome, see article on Brethren 
OF THE Lord), Mary of Clopas, and Mary 
Magdalene. Comparing this with Mk we 
naturally conclude that Mary of Clopas must be 
the same as Mary of James. All we know of Clopas 
is derived from tiegesippus [ap, Euseb. EEiii. 11), 
who tells us that ne was brother of the reputed 
father of our Lord, and that Symeon the second 
bishop of Jerusalem was his son. Whether A 
KXwTrd means wife or (as J erome suggests) daughter 
of Clopas is uncertain. Lightfoot (cited in the 
aboye-naraed article) holds that there is no ground 
for identifying the name Clopas with Alphceus, and 
that the Peshitta version and Jerome may be right 
in regarding it as another form of Cleopas. If 
Mary was daughter of Clopas, she may have been 
wife of Alphseus, and her son James may be the 
apostle known as the son of Alpliaeus. Jerome, 
however, maintains that Mary of Cleophas, the 
aunt of the Lord, is a difterent person from the 
mother of James (see Bp, ad Eedihiam cited by 
Lightfoot, Gal. p. 260). John of Thessalonica 
and other Fathers (quoted by Faiilon, L p. 150) 
strangely identify the mother of James with the 
mother of the Lord, thinking that her presence at 
the crucifixion could not have been passed over 
without mention by the Synoptists. 

iv. Mary, sister of Martha.— -It is only in 
the last two Gospels that her name occurs. Luke 
( 10^®'^^), after narrating the return of the Seventy, 
says vaguely that, ‘as they went on their way, 
Jesus entered into a certain village : and a certain 
woman, named Martha, received him into her house. 
And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at 
Jesus’ feet, and heard his word.’ When Martha 
complained that she was left to serve alone, Jesus 
answered that, whereas she was anxious and 
troubled about many things, her sister had chosen 
the good part, which should not be taken from 
her. In Jn 11 we find the two sisters living with 
their brother Lazarus in a village named Bethany ; 
and all three are said to have been beloved by the 
Lord. Jesus, on His last journey to Jerusalem, 
receives tidings of the sickness of Lazarus, and, 
when He reaches Bethany, finds that he had been 
dead four days. The behaviour of the sisters is 
such as we might expect from Luke’s narrative. 
Martha goes out to meet Him; but Mary sits 
still in the house, till she receives a message that 
the Master called for her. Then rising quickly, 
she came where He was, and fell down at His feet. 
Both meet Him, however, with the same words 
of sorrowful reproach : * If thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.’ It would seem that, 
though Martha was apparently the elder sister, 
Mary was for some reason held in greater con- 
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sideration. In we are told that many of 
the Jews had come to comfort Martha and Mary ; 
but, while nothing is said of their accompanying 
Martha, we read in v.®^ that the Jews, wlio ”were 
, in the house with Mary, when they saw tJiat she 
pse up quickly and went out, followed her, think- 
ing that she was going to the grave to. weep there ; 
and in v.'^® it is said that many of the ' Jews that 
came to Mary believed on Jesusl 

In the chapter which follows we have the story of 
the anointing of the feet of Jesus. Each evangelist 
tells us of an anointing of the Lord by a woman, 
whilst He was reclining as a guest at a hospitable 
entertainment; and there has been much discussion 
as to how often He was anointed, and (supposing 
Him to have been anointed more than once) whether 
the anointing was by one and the same woman. 
Speaking generally, it will be seen from the con- 
spectus given on next page that hlatthew and 
Mark are in agreement, and that Luke’s account 
difiers mdely from theirs, whilst John’s is inde- 
pendent of either, yet presenting points of contact, 
now with the one, now with the other. We will 
consider these differences in order. 

(1) As to time and place *, if we may judge from 
the context, the anointing described by Luke took 
place in Galilee while the Baptist w^as in prison ; 
that described by the other evangelists took place 
in Bethany shortly before the crucifixion. (2) As 
to the host : Luke names Simon the Pharisee, the 
other Synoptists Simon the leper, while John is 
indefinite, merely stating that after the raising of 
Lazarus ‘ they niade him a feast, at which Lazarus 
sat at meat, and Martha served.’ (3) As to the 
action : whilst the first two Gospels speak of the 
head being anointed wdth precious ointment, Luke 
says that the feet of Christ w^ere first wet with the 
tears of the wmman standing behind Him, and then 
wiped with her hair and anointed; John says 
nothing of her tears, but agrees in the statement 
that it was the feet which she anointed and wiped 
with her hair. (4) As to who or what the woman 
was, the first two Gospels tell us nothing beyond 
the fact of her pouring the ointment on the head 
of Jesus; Luke says that she was a sinner in the 
city, and that Jesus said of her, ‘her sins which 
are many are forgiven, for she loved much ’ ; John 
tells us that she was the beloved and honoured 
sister of Martha and Lazarus. (5) As to the 
criticism passed upon the action*. Mark speaks 
vaguely of some who were indignant at the waste 
of money, saying to themselves, ‘this ointment 
might have been sold for more than 300 denarii 
and given to the poor ’ ; Matthew puts this censure 
in the mouth of the disciples*, John ascribes it to 
Judas, who bore the bag; while Luke reports 
quite a different criticism made by a different 
person, Simon the Pharisee, who becomes suspicious 
of Christ’s pretensions as a prophet, on the ground 
that He had failed to read the character of the 
woman who touched Him. (6) As to our Lords 
justification of the woman t this, of course, is differ- 
ent in the two cases, since it has to meet two 
distinct charges. The Pharisee is answered by'the 
parable of the Two Debtors ; and a contrast is drawn 
between his neglect of the ordinary forms of hos- 
pitality and the humble devotion of the penitent 
woman, who is bidden to go in peace. In the other 
Gospels the disciples are reminded that the poor 
woind he always with them, while their Master 
would shortly leave them ; that the woman had 
done a good work in anointing His body for the 
impending burial; nay, that this action of hers 
would he reported in her praise throughout the 
world, wherever the gospel was preached. 

Such being the diversity of the narratives, it k 
evident that there are many difficulties in the way 
of any one who would regard them as ail speaking 
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Conspecttis of the Anointings, 

[The thick type is used in the Synoptic Gospels to mark their mutual difierences : in Jii for the 
opposite purpose of marking nis resemblances to one or other of the Synoptists]. 

Mt26®. Mk 143. ■jNn2 12^A 


dk yevopLivQv 

ii/ 3viBavl§ ip olicia XlpLOJvos 
Tov, XeTjOoUj Tpo(fijk$€y atir^ 
yvpl} ixovffa dXd^acrrpop 

PaipwCfiotJ, Kal Kari-- 

%€e?^ iirl T^s ice^aX-^s a^JroO 
dpaiceipidpov, IBbpres Bk ol 
{AaStjTai TjyapdKrnirap, XI- 
yopres, 'Bh rt dirdiketa 
ai^TT^. ; iddparo yap rovro 
Tpadijpai ‘iroXXoti, Kal Bo$- 
^vai TTWxols, ypobs Bk 
0 *lif^(fov5 etirev abroiSf Tt 
k6wovs wapix^re yvpaid ; 
^pyop ydp koKBp r^pydaaro 
ds ifik* irdvrore yap robs 
TTTtax^Bs Ixere pi.€$* iavrCoPj 
ejak dk oB irdpTore l%ere* 
^akovca yap aVrif rb fit^pop 
TQvro eiri rod cibfJLaros jttoy, 
TTpbs rb ipra<pLdiTaL fie I- 
volTfcrep* dfi^v kiyia bfiip^ 
6Voy idv KTfpvX^V ebay- 
y€Kiop rovTO iv SKtp 
KbcTficp, XaXrjdifi(rerat Kal 5 
i'lroi'ijaep aBry}, els fiPTffib^ 
(TVPQp abr^s. rbre iropev- 
$eis * . • TolSay. 


Kal Bptos abrov ip BrjO- 
apig,j ip ry aida, 'ZljiwvQS 
rod XeTpod, KaraKeifiipov 
abroVf ^X6eP yvp^ e%oycra 
dXd^aarpop fibpov vdpSov 
'Trio'TiK^)? TToXvreXovs' oruv- 
Tpiii|/acra aXapao*- 

Tpov, Karix^^^ abrov rys 
KeipaXijs, %aav di Ttves 
dyavaKTOvpres rrpb^ lav- 
Tovs, Bis tL 4) dxdiXeLa 
abry rod fibpov yiyopep ; 
4}dbparo ydp rovro rb jabpop 
vpaByvai hvdvm Srivapiwv 
TpiaKOcrttav, Kal BoBtjpoi 
rots WTWXots* Kal Iveppi- 
p.5vro avr-fj, *0 db *Iycrovs 
elrepy "'A<j>€Te awr^v* rl 
abry Kbyrovs Tapixere ; 
KaXbp ipyop rjpydcraro iv 
ifioL Tdvrore ydp robs 
trrosxobs ^ere fied' eavrwp, 
Kal Brav 0IXif|Te 8vm<r9€ 
ttxiTOts iravTOTC ev 'iroiTj- 
crat, ifii db ob irdvrore 
bX^^* ^ ecrxev liroCijcrev, 
-wpoIXapev pMpierai to 
Qr£p.d p.ov els rbp ipTa(pi^ 
acTfibp, dfAip db Xiyco bfup, 
6irov idp KypvxOy rb ebay^ 
yiXiop els BXov rbv Kbafioy, 
Kal 6 iTotycrep abrnj XaXy» 
0'bo‘erat els fiprjfibffvpov 
abrifs. Kal *Iob5af * . , 
dTr-^X^ep. 


'Hpc6ra Si ns abrbv rSbp 
^apLualajp, tva <pdyy fier 
abrov* Kal elcreXBu^p els rbv 
oIkov rod ^apLcralov Kare- 
kXIBtj, Kai ISob^ yvp4} 4jns 
4}P ip ry irSKei dfiaprosXhs, 
Kal iTnypovcra on Kard* 
mrat ip ry oidq. rod #api- 
(raiov, KO/ilcracra dXdjSacrrpop 
fibpov, Kal crrdcra bviena 
'rrapd. tows trcSSas aijTOtf 
KXaCovora, rots SdKpvortv 
^pfaro ppexetv rots Trd- 
Sas avTov, Kal rats 9pt|lv 
T-qs Ke<j»aXtjs avT-fis efl- 
p.ao’O'ev, Kttl KarccfiiXei 
Tovs TrdSas avrov Kal 
'^XeL^ep r(p fibpcp. IScbv Be 
6 4>apicraXos 6 KaXecras 
a-uTov eWev Iv lauTw, 
Xeycov, OvTos el '^v rrrpo- 
<il>^r*rjs> eYivoxTKev av tis 
Kttl 'rroTa'jTTi -q yw^, ^Tts 
drererai avrov, Hri dp- 
apTCttXos lo^Tiv, Kai dTro- 
Kptdels b *lyaodSt k.t,X, 


Hv db Mapid;^ y dX€Ct|;» 
acra rbp Kbpiop jxdpWj Kal 
€Kp.d|ttcra To^is irdSas a.v» 
rov rals Op!,|lv a-ur'^S* • • « 
'*'HX^ev els Bydaviap . . . 
ivolyorav odv abr^ SeZwpov 
iKet Kal if Mdp0a SiyKSveL^ 
b db Ad^apos ets ^p rSip 
dpaKeifiiPiOP abv abnp, if 
obv Maptd/i Xa^odna Xirpav 
p.v'pov ydpSoti 'jricTTiK'J^s 
-iroX-uTCpotj, 4iXei,4'€V Tots 
wdSas TijcroD, Kal l|lpa|€v 

rats @pt.|lv avTtjs Tots 
<n‘dSas a-uTOTy* if Sb olda 
ivXypdsdy iK rrfs dofiijs rod 
fibpov. Xiyei ^lobdas 6 
^IcTKapiihrys ets r(bp fiaBy- 
rOip abrod, 6 fieXXo)p abrbp 
TrapaSiSovaCf Aid t£ totJto 

TO p\)pOV OVK eTTpaOTfl 

TpiaKoo-twv 8ir|vapiwv Kal 
ISoOt] Trrwxols $ etirep Si 
rovro, obx bn rrepl rufp 
irrwxwv bfieXev abr(p dXX 
&n KXiirrys ifV, Kal rb 
yXcacrabKOfiop rd jSaX- 
Xbfiepa i^dcra^ep, elirep 
odv b ^lycrods"^ avTrjv, 
tva els tt}V Tjpepav Tot> 
Ivracf^tacrpov TTi^piqtr'r] ax>- 
rd. rots rrr<axov<s yap 
irdvTOT€ e'xeTe fteO’ lav- 
tSv, lp.€ 81 ov TravTOTe 
i\eTe* 


of one person and recording one scene.* And yet 
it is almost as difficult to suppose that such an 
action could have been repeated. Is it likely that 
our Lord would have uttered such a high en- 
comium upon Mary’s act if she were only following 
the example already set hy the sinful 'woman of 
Galilee ; or (taking the other view) if she herself 
were only repeating under more favourable cir- 
cumstances the act of loving devotion for which 
she had already received His commendation? Is 
it likely, again, that St. Jolon would have distin- 
guished Mary as * her who anointed the Lord with 
ointment ana wi;^ed his feet with her hair ’ if he 
had known that in this she was only doing what 
had been done by another before her ? T^ing a 
more general view, is it likely that so rare an act, 
the beauty of which lay in its instinctive spon- 
taneity and freedom from self-consciousness, coMd 
have been imitated or reproduced without losing 
all its savour ? 

Perhaps it may be answered that the act was 
not really unusual, since the context in Luke 
implies that not to anoint the head of a guest is 
to be wanting in ordinary courtesy, t It is true 
we have no other reference to the anointing of 
the feet in the Bible, but that this was not un- 
precedented may be seen from Arist. { Ves^, 605, 6 
Si y* ijStcrrop robrm icrlp -Trdvrwv . . , Srap otmS* fw 
rbp fuaBhv Ixwv , ^ , Kal rpQra fibv if Ovydryp fie dirovl^y 

* This view is taken by Ephraem Syrus, Paulinus, tlctor of 
Capua in his Diatmaron (see quotations in Faillon, i. S7, 146), 
Grotius, Strauss, and the rationalistic interpreters generally, 
and also by Hengstenberg. 

t See art, on AjroTNTiNG, where reference is made to Egyptian 
monuments, a« bearing witness to the practice of aaoin^g the l 
head of the guest at a feast, ct also Ps 23fi 467. i 


Kal r<b irbS* dXeicpy Kal irpocrKbij/acTa (piXycry), where the 
daughter is represented as washing, anointing, and 
kissing the feet of her father, when he comes home 
from his day’s work. Still tliis does not furnish a 
precedent for the hair being used to wipe the feet ; 
and it must be remembered, on the other side, that 
in proportion as we diminish the rarity of the act, 
we find it more difficult to account for the value 
set upon it by our Lord, and the importance 
ascribed to it by St. John. 

We turn now to consider how it has been 
attempted to harmonize the difFerent narratives 
by those who believe that only one event is 
recorded. The most elaborate attempt is that 
made by Hengstenberg,* who replies to (1) the 
first difficulty above stated, that Luke’s context is 
determined here, not by the order of events, but 
by the connexion of thought ; since the contrast 
between the Pharisees and the publicans, in 
VV.2®* and the description of Christ as the Friend 
of publicans and sinners, in v.®^, naturally lead on 
to the story of the sinf A woman at the house of 
the Pharisee, This, we think, must be conceded. 
As to (2), if we are to identify Simon the Pharisee 
with Smon ‘ the leper,’ we must understand the 
latter title to refer not to his present condition ; for 
in that case he could not himself have entertained 
guests, as he does in Luke. Some have thought 
that he may have been previously healed of nis 
leprosy by J esus. But this is not at all suggested 
by the words addressed to him in Luke, nor does 
it seem consistent with his ungracious behaviour. 
There is less force in the argument that the 
injurious title ‘leper’ would not have been re- 
* Comm, on SL John, Eng. tr, pp. 1-33, 78-89. 
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tained in the case of one who had been cured of 
Ms leprosy. 

La.stiy, is it likely that so pronounced a Pharisee 
as the Simon of Luke would have entertained 
Jesus at so late a period in His career, when the 
Pharisees had already resolved upon His death ? 
or, on the other liana, that one who was so much 
impressed with the raising of Lazarus as to preside 
at a banquet given in honour of the occasion, 
should have shown so little respect for the prophet 
whom he professed to be honouring ? 

The other incidents of the supper may be treated 
together. It is said that the discrepancies in the 
two accounts are due merely to the difterent 
points of view taken by the narrators. The 
anointing gave rise to both conversations—that ; 
with Simon and that with the disciples. Luke 
seizes the point of her repentance, the other 
evangelists that of her lavish expenditure. But 
surely this is psychoio.^ically impossible. 

Let us examine a little more closely the story 
in Luke. A notorious sinner, learning that Jesus 
is sitting at meat in the house of a certain Phari- 
see, makes up her mind to follow Him there. She 
enters the house, and immediately takes up her 
stand behind the Lord. * It is evident that some- 
thing must have happened to make her loathe the 
life she had been living, and feel that her only 
hope of escaping from it was to take refuge with 
Him whose words, spoken to the scornful Pharisees, 
may have been brought to her ears: ‘I am not 
come to call the righteous, hut sinners to repent- 
ance.’ As she stands behind Him she wipes away 
with her hair the penitential tears which fall fast 
upon His feet. Then, as the agony of shame is 
gradually conquered by the sense of the Saviour’s 
forgiving love, she kneels and kisses His feet and 
anoints them with the ointment she had brought 
with her. She has no thought, no eye, for any- 
thing but Him. For a while no notice is taken, 
but at last words of comfort come, addressed first 
to another, ‘ Her sins, her many sins are forgiven, 
for she loved much ’ ; and then directly to herself, 

‘ Thy faith hath saved thee. Go in peace.’ How 
would it be possible for her after this to have 
stayed on and listened to the reproaches of Judas 
and the others, or how could they have ventured 
to find fault where their Lord had already given 
His blessing? Turn now to the other side of the 
story, if we are to piece it out from what we read 
of hiary. Is it possible that she who had long^ ago 
made the good choice, who was now living quietly 
with her brother and sister, all three noted as 
especially dear to Christ ; she whose house had been 
chosen by Him for His temporary home before the 
end came, and who had lately been brought mto 
such intimate contact with Him when He raised 
her brother from the dead, — is it possible that she 
should be spoken of as a notorious sinner, who 
was forcing herself into His company? Nol If 
we want to make one consistent story out of the 
four narratives, our only course is to suppose with i 
Strauss that the underlying fact has been much ^ 
falsified by tradition, especially in the case of 
Luke, who has, he thinks, mixed up with it the 
story of the woman taken in adultery. 

Before examining other explanations, we will 
just mention the attempts which have been made 
to get over two minor difficulties: (1) the dis- 
crepancy as to the anointing of feet or head ; 
(2) the nature of the locality where the sinful 
woman lived. As to (1), some have compared Ps 

* The reading of the best MSS, ?? sltnjxS&Vt in Lk 7^, seems 
to contradict the words on xonrotxsjretJ in v.S?, which 

imply that it was the knowledge of His being seated at table 
which, led her to seek the house herself. This is an argument 
in favour of the reading ilirjjAfev, which is witnessed to by 
several of tbe most ancient versions. The reading MJiSw is 
perhaps a repetition from vM, 


133®, where the precious ointment is said to have 
run from Aaron’s head down to the skirts of lii« 
clothing; but (even if the correct tr^ is ‘collar’ 
instead of ‘ skirts ’), this could only happen in the 
case of one who was standing and not reclining at ' 
table. Others have assumed two anointings, first 
of the head and then of the feet, the former of 
which they think may have been omitted by John 
as being generally known. This does not seem 
probable. The writer’s own view of the matter is 
given below. As to (2), the is said to 

have been ‘ in the city ’ (rroXec, Lk 7®^), but Bethany 
is described as a KihfiT] {Lk 10®®, Jn 11^). To this 
it is replied that there is no reason why Bethany 
shonld not be regarded as a suburb of J erusalem. 

We will now examine the \new which has been 
most generally held in the Latin Church, viz. that 
Luke describes a difierent scene from that in the 
other Gospels, but that the woman is the same. 
This gets rid of some difficulties, but is open to the 
objections stated above, as to multiplying what 
appears to be a unique occurrence. According to it, 
we are to suppose that the sister of Martha had at 
one time lived a vicious life, but had been con- 
science-stricken by some word of the Saviour, and, 
hearing that He was in Simon’s house, had felt her- 
self constrained to seek Him there, and received 
from His lips the word of forgiveness and blessing. 

If we allow an interval of two years, it is, of course, 
not such a flagrant impossibility for the sinner to 
have changed into the saint ; and the quiet weep- 
ing of the one is not unlike the quiet sitting of the 
other at the feet of Jesus. Some have thought, 
too, that the remarkable reticence as regards the 
family at Bethany, which characterizes the Synoptic 
Gospels, might be explained by the wish not to 
call attention to a history which would bring dis- 
credit on the early life of a leading member of the 
Church. But if this danger of scandal still existed 
when the Gospels were written, how much more 
strongly must it have been felt some 30 years 
before, when the memory of the past was still 
fresh, and the Jews were on the watch for any- 
thin^ which might raise a prejudice against tfie 
prophet whom they sought to kill. Is it possible 
that they could have crowded to Bethany to express 
their sympathy and esteem for one who had so 
lately done such dishonour to the name of Israel ? 
The difficulty as to the recurrence of the name 
Simon is perhaps fairly met by calling to mind its 
frequency at tne time : we find no fewer tixan 9 
difierent Simons in the NT. This led to its often 
having some distinctive appellation attached, e.g, 
Simon ‘Zelotes,’ Simon ‘Peter,’ and here Simon 
‘the Leper.’ 

The third view is that most generally entertained 
among Protestant divines, viz. that there were two 
anointings— one of the feet by the penitent sinner of 
Galilee, the other of the head and feet by a totally 
difierent person, the saintly Mary of Bethany. 
It has been objected to tiiis that the way in 
which the latter is described in Jn 11® ‘Mary was 
she who anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair,’ must refer to some 
previous occurrence ; but the object of tbe evan- 
gelist is simply to introduce Mary to Ms readers 
by referring to an action which was in itself 
famous, though it had not been connected with her 
name in the earlier Gospels. Just in the same 
way Judas Iscariot is distinguished, in the earliest 
list of the apostles, by the addition ‘which also 
betrayed him.’ There remains the serious objection 
already stated ; Could John have used these words 
to describe Mary, if he knew that they were 
equally true of another woman ? Could our Lord 
have promised world-wide fame to her action, if 
the same thing had been already done by anothei 
in much more trying circumstances? 
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It appears to . tlie present writer that tlie easiest 
way in.'wliicli: we can escape these difficulties is by 
supi 30 smg that the story told by St. Luke cannot, 
in Its original .form, have contained any reference 
to aiiointiiig. In that case the final words of v,®® 
ml ij\ei(p6v Tc} fivpip and the whole of v,*^ must be 
regarded as later developments. It is easy to 
iintlfirstand their being added under the idea that 
the words recorded by Matthew and Mark, ‘where- 
soever this gospel is preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this that she hath done be told for 
a memorial of her,’ required that the act of anoint- 
ing should appeax in each separate Gospel. If we 
do nob feel ourselves at liberty to make such a 
supposition, we must find some other means of 
accounting for the high commendation bestowed 
on Mary. It cannot have been simply for anoint- 
ing, but for anointing with the precious spikenard 
ill the prospect of the Lord’s death. In any case it 
seems probable that the anointing with the common 
ointment, of which Luke speaks, was something 
of an afterthought. It is hardly likely that one 
in such extreme agitation of mind would have 
planned such an action beforehand. How could 
she know’ that she might not be forestalled by 
Simon ? It will be noticed, too, that the anointing 
follow’s, not, as in John, precedes the wdping of 
the feet with her hair. If the details are correctly 
given, ive may conjecture that she happened to 
be carrying a fiask of myrrh, and, finding that the 
Lord’s feet had been unwashed and left unanointed, 
had been seized by a sudden impulse to anoint them. 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay * favours this third view, 
but considers that ‘ the attempts to harmonize John 
with Mark and Matthew fail completely. John, 
who says that “ they made him a supper there, 
and Martha served,” obviously places the meal in 
Martha’s house : it seems quite absurd to suppose 
that she would be serving in the house of Simon.’ 
He thinks Mark fell into error from putting 
together two separate incidents, one of which was 
connected with the name Bethany, the other with 
the name Simon; whom he identities with a ‘Simon 
wiio lived at Bethany and was or had been a leper.’ 
It does not, however, seem likely that Mark, whose 
mother was at this time living in Jerusalem, and 
wffiose house was a centre of the early disciples, 
could have been ignorant of the facts connected 
with the anointing at Bethany. We must there- 
fore accept the fact that it took place in the house 
of Simon, lust as we accept the fact that Martha 
had the cliief ordering of the feast. The two 
facts are not necessarily opposed. It may be, as 
Nicephorus says {EE L 27), that Simon was the 
father of Martha, though lirmg apart from Ms 
family.^ But we need not even suppose any such 
connexion, J ohn’s description, from its vagueness, 
^ they made him a feast,^ rather implies a public 
entertainment given in His honour by the in- 
habitants of Bethany, probably in the largest or 
most convenient house in the viUa^e, w’hich might 
be the property of a leper named Simon. f 

The fourth view is that there were three distinct 
anomtings by either two or three distinct persons. 
This view was first propounded by Origen in order 
to meet the discrepancies between the account 
given in John and in the first two Gospels. The 
latter appear to fix the date of the supper two 
days (Mt 26^ Mk I#), the former six days ( Jn 12^}, 
before the Passover. The latter represent the 
ointment as poured upon the head, the former 

S eaks of the feet as anointed and then wiped hy 
ary with her hair. The latter state that the 
supper was held in the house of Simon the Leper, 
the former appears to imply that it was in the 
* In the work entitled, Wm Christ bom at Bethlehem t p. 01, 
t Dr. E. A. Abbott suggestii that the appellation 
may represent last^r&d ^belonging to the leper,* 


house of Martha (this difficulty has been already 
discussed). Hence it has been sufjposed that C Qi'Q 
were two diflerent anomtings in the same week ; 
that on each occasion the same objection was made 
by the bystanders, and the same answer returned 
by Jesus. Such a repetition, we may at once say, 
is impossible ; hut what are we to make of the 
discrepancies ? Shall we say that they are of no 
importance, and only such as must be expected in 
difierent reports made several years after the 
occurrence? We may be quite prepared to allow 
this ; but it appears to be possible to get a litth^ 
nearer to explaining them, when we observe that 
the dates given in the difierent Gospels do not 
refer direcuy to the supper. John’s ‘ six days 
before the passover’ is the date on which Jesus 
came to Bethany, where, as we learn from the other 
Gospels, He was lodging during the week before the 
crucifixion.* On the other hand, the two days of 
Matthew and Mark refer to the close of His 
discourses in Jerusalem: ‘when he had finished 
all these words he said to his disciples, Ye know 
that after two days is the passover.’ f Thus both 
dates may he literally exact, and yet neither may 
be the precise date of the supper. As to the other 
discrepancies, it is possible that the narrative in 
John, which seems to have been edited by the 
elders of Ephesus (see 21^^), has been to some 
extent affected by that in Luke. It is remarkable 
that the /eel are thrice referred to (in IH 12^) as if 
the writer wished to lay stress on this by way of 
correcting a current misapprehension. Such a 
correction seems strange to us in the present day, 
to whom the written Gospels are the ultimate 
authority ; but in the first century the appeal was 
still to oral tradition, as we may see from the 
Preface to Luke, and it seems not improbable that 
the predominant tradition may have laid hold on 
the anointing of the feet as testifying to a higher 
degree of humility and reverence than that of the 
bead. If, then, the original narrative of John 
spoke only in general terms of the anointing of 
Jesus, we may conceive that the elders might have 
taken the opportunity to correct what they deemed 
to he an erroneous report in Mark. Our present 
feeling would probably be that, where honour is 
intended by anointing, the head rather than the 
feet should be anointed. On the other hand, it 
was natural that the penitent, standing behind 
the Lord, should wme away with her hair the 
tears that fell upon His feet, but less natural that 
it should he used to wipe away the ointment, 
which would simply have the effect of anointing 
her own hair. 

It may be interesting to add a brief sketch of the histoiy of 
opinion on this question. The treatment of Scripture by ear^y 
Christian writers is, as a rule, uncritical. Difficulties are not 
felt. They are much more anxious to extract a useful moral 
from their text by means of some forced allegory, than to 
ascertain the precise meaning, of the words as they were 
understood by the speaker and hearers, or to get a clear 
conception of the actual facts referred to. Hence they are 
often careless of distinctions, and, like children, apt to migt^ke 
resemblance for identity. It is only when there is some special 
call for the attention of the writer, as when he is engaged on 
a commentary or a harmony of the Gospels, that we can attach 
much weight to any critical judgment. This is seen in the 
references to the present question. Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of the woman who was still a sinner bringing the 
alabaster box of ointment, which she thought the best of her 
possessions, to anoint the feet of the Lord, and then wiping 
away with her hair the superfluous ointment, whilst she poured 
on His feet the libation of her tears. These things, he says, 

^ m Mk 11, Lk 21K 

f There is no reason to suppose that the date given in Mk 14l 
extends to the following verses. The phrase of 

the third verse is well explained by Dr. AbL?tt as meaning, 
* And here let me state something which happened while Jesus 
was still in Bethany, which should be menrioned here to pra« 
pam the reader for the betrayal which follows.* So in Mk 14«« 
is»i fivTOf means, < And here let me gay that Peter had been some 
rime ago in the court exposed to temptation, a&d be 

mentioned here, because now comes his fall.* 
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fymbolize both the preaching of the gospel and the passion 
of the Lord {Pmd, ii. 61, p. 205). Terfcullian more distinctly 
identifies the two anointings in the words, ‘ Peccatrici feminse 
etiam corporis sui contactum permittit, lavanti lacrimis pedes 
©Jus et orinibus detergenti et unguento sepulturam 5)sius 
Inangnranti’ {Pudio. xi.). On the other hand, Tatian, towards 
the end of the 2nd cent., m Ms Biatessaron^* * * § which was for many 
years the only form of the Gospel known in Mesopotamia, 
separates the story in Lk from that in the other evangelists, 
and shows that he distinguishes the sinner from Mary by 
placing the visit to Martha and Mary before the anointing. 
Victor of Oapua, who published a Latin revised version of the 
Biatessaron some 300 years later, mixed up Luke’s anointing 
with that which took place at Bethany, to suit the view which 
had then become popular in the Western Church, t Origen 
is the first distinctly to grapple with the difficulties of the 
question. In his commentary on Mt (§ 77), after stating the 
points of agreement in the four accounts, he proceeds to 
argue against the prevailing view that the actor was in every 
case the same, on the ground (1) that according to Matthew 
and Mark it was the head of Jesus which was anointed with 
precious ointment^ wMle, according to the other evangelUts^X 
His feet were anointed with myrrh(l); (2) that it is incredible 
that Mary the sister of Martha, who chose the better part 
and was beloved by Jesus, could be spoken of as a sinner; 
(3) that the sinner in Luke does not venture to approach the 
head of Jesus, but waters His feet with penitential tears, 
whereas there are no tears and no sinner in John. He then 
goes on to say that some will perhaps argue that the actor in 
each Gospel is different ; hut he thinks it enough to distinguish 
three different actors ; and he adds further reasons for holding 
that the nameless woman in the first two Gospels is not the 
same as the sister of Martha, the supper being at a different 
time and a different place. He meets the objection that the 
disciples could not have repeated their complaint of the waste 
of so much valuable ointment, by making a distinction between 
the honest indignation of the others and the veiled covetousness 
of Judas; and concludes with an allegorical interpretation of 
the three anointings. Elsewhere he seems to accept the view 
that there were only two anointings (cf. Horn, in Ca lis ‘ scio 
Lucam de peccatrice, Matthsum vero et Johannem et Marcum 
non de peccatrice ilia dixisse ... cu jus nomen quoque 
Johannes inseruit,* also on Ga 13 *si quid peccatrix hahuit, 
ad pedes referendum est; si quid ea quae non erat peccatrix, 
ad caput’). Chrysostom also makes only two anointings, but, 
strangely enough, he holds that one of these is narrated only 
by John, the other by the three Sjmoptists. Accordingly, he 
considers that the indignation of the disciples and the com* 
forting words of the Lord have reference to the leopvvi •/vv'ii of 
Luke, who is encouraged to come to Jesus by the thought that 
he did not disdain to eat in the house of a leper (Comm, in 
Matt. SO). ^ In Ms 62nd homily on John he says that the ^sister 
of Martha is not vi seipyt} ^ iv rS Motrdcti^ 'h tv rS Aoux£ . . , 
ia(i7v«; jCABv ykpfeopvcai . . . froXXeSv yi/Muarxi xctxiSv xStvi 5is xxt fft^vh 
xx) xiTovSxJM. Ambrose (Ba:p. in Luc. 6) is inclined to think 
that one woman only was concerned in the anointing, but in 
the end leaves it an open question : ‘ potest non eadem esse, 
ne sibi contrarium evangelistas dixisse videantur; potest 
etiam qusestio meriti temporis diversitate dissolvi, ut adhuc 
ilia peccatrix sit, jam ista perfectior.’ So Augustine, speaking of 
the anointing in Matthew (de Com. Emng. 2. 154), says, ‘Lucas 
quamvis simile factum commemoret, nomenque conveniat ejus 
apud quern convivabatur dominus . . . tamen potius credibile 
est alium fuisse ilium Simonem, non leprosum in cujus domo 
hoc in Bethania gerebatur, Nam nec Lucas in Bethania rem 
gestam dicit. . . . Nihil itaque aliud intellegendum arbitror 
nisi non quidem aliam fuisse mulierem quae peccatrix tunc 
accessit ad pedes Jesu et osculata est et lavit lacrimis . . . sed 
eandem Mariam bis hoc fecisse’ (so too Tract, in Jok. 49), 
Jerome, on the other hand, distinguishes between the two 
women (Comm, in Matt. 262), * Nemo putet eandem esse quae 
super caput effudit unguentum et quae super pedes. Ilia enim 
et lacrimis lavat et crinibus tergit et manifesto meretrix 
appellatur. De hac autem nihil tale scriptum est.’ Gregory 
the Great finally decided the question for the Latin Church 
by identifying the peccatrix first with the sister of Martha, and 
then with the Magdalene § (Horn. S3 in Evanp.), * hanc, quam 
Lucas peccatricem, Johannes Mariam nominat, illam esse 
Mariam credimus de qua Marcus septem dsamonia ejecta fuisse 
testatur, Et quid per septem dsemonia nisi universa vitia 
designantur?’ Som. 8, ‘venit Maria Magdalene post multas 
maculas culpas ad pedes Bedemptoris nostri,’ ib, 25. This was 
the generally accepted opinion in the West from the beginning 
of the 7th to the 16th cent, as testified to by the office in the 
Breviary for July 22. 

Discussion recommenced with the rise of the Reformation 
in the treatise of Faber Stapulensis c?e Maria Magdalena^ 
wMch was somewhat feebly answered by Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and condemned by the Sorbonne in 1621, on the 
ground that Faber departed ‘ah iiniversali Ecclesiie ritu 

* See the translation in vol, of Ante-Nicene Library pub. 1897, 
and Hemphill’s Biatessaron, 1888, also Lightfoot on Super- 
natural Jieligion, Essay ix., and articles on Tatian and Victor 
of Oapua in Biot. Christian Biography. 

t This version by Victor is wrongly described by Faillon and 
Migne (Patrologia, vol. 64) as the jkatessaron of Ammonius. 

J But John speaks of mp^&f trtrvix'^, and the word puipev seems 
fco he used generally of any sort of ointment. 

§ On this identification see No. v. below. 


nnicam Magdalenam in suo officio asserenti®,* and that he 
deprived the Church of her chief tj^pe of the penitent sinner ; 
also that^ there^ would be no certain truth, if each, at his 
own caprice, might reject accepted traffition. Later Roman 
Catholics, however, have not been unanimous; Estius, Tille- 
mont, and others denying the identitj’-, while Maidonatus,* 
Lamy,t and the Bollandists t have argued with reason and 
moderation in its favour. Indeed, the reaction against the 
old view prevailed more in France than in England, going so 
far that, m a whole series of dioceses with Paris at their head, 
new editions of the Breviary were issued in the 17th cent, 
without those portions of the office of St. Mary Magdalene 
wMch referred to Lk 7 and to the sister of Lazarus.! Dupin, 
Mahillon, Bossuet, and Fieury are mentioned as favouring the 
newer view. 

Meanwhile the Menology of the Greek Church assigns three 
distinct days for celebrating the memory of the sister of 
Martha, the Magdalene, and the kfjixpvooXk. And Theophylact, 
writing in the 11th cent., says in his comment on Mt 26 ttat 
some hold that there were three, others that there were two 
only, who anointed the Lord ; that Simon the leper w?as father 
of Lazarus, and that he is the man wffio showed the disciples a 
room ready furnished for the last supper. In his commentary 
on Mk 14 and Lk 7 he declares himself in favour of the view 
that there were three anointings— one by the Te>pyn of Lk, one 
by the sister of Lazarus six days before the passover, one In 
the house of Simon the leper two days before the passover. 

It hsbs been already stated that the view most commonly 
entertained in the Reformed Churches has been that the sinner 
of Lk is distinct from the sister of Lazarus, and both distinct 
from the Magdalene, The two former are, however, confused 
by Grotius and by many of the recent German theologians, as 
Schleiennacher, Ewald, Bleek, Baur, Hilgenfeld, Weisse, Keim, 
as well as by the orthodox Hengstenberg. In the Anglican 
Church the medissval view was followed by Bishop Anwews, 
who speaks of ‘ Mary Magdalene anointing Christ three several 
times one after the other,’ and being permitted to see two 
angels, one at the head the other at the feet vrhere the body 
of Jesus had lain, because she had herself anointed Ilis head 
and anointed His feet ; by Donne, who identifies the sister of 
Lazarus with the Magdalene (Sermons, 25 and 80) ; by Jer. 
Taylor (iii. 248, Heb,), ‘Mary Magdalene having been reproved 
by Judas for spending ointment upon Jesus’ feet, it being so 
unaccustomed and large profusion, thought now to speak her 
love once more and trouble nobody, and therefore she poured 
ointment on His sacred head’ ; and in late years by Dr, Pusey.li 

Having thus examined the general question of 
the anointings of Jesus, it remains for us to con- 
sider more particularly the motive ascribed by 
our Lord Himself for the anointing hy the sister 
of Lazarus. This is given with slight variations : 
in Mt 26^® *In that she poured this ointment on 
my body, she did it to prepare me for burial ’ (rrphs 
rb ipTafpidorat fie), Mk 14® ‘ She hath done what she 
could : she hath anointed my body aforehand for 
the burying’ poplaai rb arQpA jpov els rbv 

ipra^iaapLOp) ; Jn 12'^ ‘Suffer her to keep it against 
the day of my burying/ or (marg.) ‘ Let her alone ; 
it was that she might keep it ’ {d<f>es aiir^p IT Xpo. els 
rigp TjpApap rod evracpLacppod fiov rrjpijcrTi aiirb ; several 
MSS, including A, read ren^prjicep, omitting tpa). 
The meaning of the word ivTa^iaajxbs is exjffained 
in Jn 19®^'^®, where we are told that Nicodemus 
brought ‘ a mixture of myrrh and aloes about 100 
pound weight, and wound the body in linen cloths 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury ’ {ivra^Ld^eiy). The general sense seems to he 

f iven most simply in Mark’s words. ‘She hath 
one what she could ’ is an answer to the assertion 
that she ought to have spent her money other- 
wise, viz. in distributing to the poor. We are 
to understand, apparently, that this was not the 
work for which she was fitted ; she probably did 
not possess the practical business habits which 
would enable her to decide as to the best way of 
helping the poor. But wisdom is justified of ail 
her children. What she had, what the grace of 

* Comment, in Evang. Matt. 26, 
f ‘ De unica Maria’ in Harmon. Evang. p. 636 ff. 
t Acta Sanctorum, July 22. 

§ Bee Hengstenberg, l.c. p. 2. 

S See his sermon on * Our Risen Lord’s Love for Penitentii,* 
in which he refers to his note at the end of Sermons preached 
at, St. SaviouPs proving the identity of the sister of Martha, 
the penitent who anointed the Lord’s feet, and St. Mary 
Magdalene. 

«lf ,Dr. E. A. Abbott suggests that « may have been lost after 
xtm, and that the words are a reproach to Judas, ‘ or is it 
your wish that she should keep it for my embalming?* i.e. ‘d« 
you grudge it the living, that she may bestow it on the dead?’ 
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God working in her enabled her to do, was^ to 
call forth generous emotion in others by being 
herself an example of the lii^diest and noblest of 
ail emotion,s, tlie impassioned devotion of a pure 
and loving heart to Him who is absolute Purity 
and Love. The genuine simplicity of a beautiful 
soul, however liable to misconception for the 
moment, yet in the end appeals more strongly 
to what is best in man, and is at the same time 
a more acceptable offering to God than any out- 
ward manifestation of human activity, however 
useful or charitable. , 

Then how are we to understand %vhat follows : 
‘she hath anointed my body aforetime for the 
burying’? From the phrase in Jn, ‘suffer her to 
Iceep it,’ we gather that the spikenard had not 
been bought on purpose, but was applied to this 
use after being* some time in her possession. Some 
have supposed that she had bought it for her 
personal adornment, but such a supposition is 
un'^vorthy of Mary; and as our Lord associates 
it "with the thought of death, it seems more prob- 
able that it had been purchased for the burial of 
her brother, and perhaps left unused from some 
faint hope that the coming of Christ might still 
render such a use superfluous. Compare Martha’s 
words, ‘Even now 1 know that whatsoever thou 
slialt ask of God, God will give it thee.’ Destined 
for the tomb, the precious ointment now becomes 
a thankofiering to Him who called Lazarus from 
the tomb ; but it is only in anticipation — was this 
Mary’s oto foreboding, or did she learn it first 
from the Lord?— -of a mightier death to come. 
The wmrds in Jn must, we think, be taken to 
mean, ‘ Allow her to have kept it for my burial,’ 
Le. ‘ do not find fault with her for doing so.’ 

History tells us nothing more of Mary. Her 
name is not mentioned among the wmmen who 
were present at the crucifixion, or who brought 
spices to lay in the grave. This strange silence 
was, no doubt, one of the reasons for identifying 
her wdth the Magdalene. It seemed so natural 
that she ^Yho had been specially honoured and 
beloved by the Lord, who had been conspicuous 
beyond all others in doing honour to Him during i 
Hi's life, should have been also the last to watch by 
His cross and the first to w’hom He would appear 
on His resurrection. A late legend reports that 
Lazarus with his two sisters and Maximin, one 
of the Seventy, fled from Palestine in the persecu- 
tion described in Ac 8 and took refuge in Massilia, 
and that Mary (confounded with the Magdalene) 
retired to a cave near Arles and died there. 

LTTBRATDTtB. — la addition to the books mentioned in the 
course of this article, see Abb4 Faillon's Monumeyds inidits 
sur VApostolat de S. Marie Madeleine en PTOvence^ 2 vols. 4to, 
1859. 

V. Maby Magbaleke m.ayna\r}vii) is probably 
named from the town of Magdala orJNIagadan (wh. 
see), now Medjdel^ which is said to mean ‘ a tower.’ 
It was situated at a short distance from Tiberias, 
and is mentioned (Mt 15®®) in connexion with the 
miracle of the seven loaves. An ancient watch- 
tower still marks the site. According to Jewish 
authorities it was famous for its *wealth, and for 
the moral corruption of its inhabitants (Edersbeim, 
vol. i. p. 571). Lightfoot [Hor, Heb, on Mt 27®®), 
following some of the rabbinical writers, gives a 
different derivation, according to which the name 
•would mean a plaiter of hair, a phrase sometimes 
used of a woman of light character. 

The first notice we have of the Magdalene is in 
Lk where we read that certain women which 
had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities 
accompanied Jesus and the Twelve in their mis- 
sionary journeys, and ministered to them of their 
substance. Among these are mentioned ‘ Mary j 
that was called Magdalene, from whom seven 1 


demons had gone out (cf. ‘ Mk ’ 16®), and Joanna the 
•wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna.’ 

The question has been raised whether this 
possession implies moral as well as physical dis- 
ease or infirmity. Those who affirm ^ this _ have 
found in it a ground for upholding the identity of 
the Magdalene with the ‘ sinner ’ of Luke. Others 
hold that the phrase implies nothing more^ tliaii 
that ‘the •wretchedness of despair, the divided 
consciousness, the preternatural frenzy, the long- 
continued fits of silence,’ which we read of in 
other demoniacs, were exhibited here m their 
most aggravated form ; that such a state^ is ‘ all 
hut absolutely incompatible wdth the life implied 
in a/iapTioXbs/ and that to speak of ‘ seven demons’ 
as equivalent to ‘many sins’ is ‘to identify two 
things which are separated in the whole tenor of 
the NT by the clearest line of demarcation.’* 
But surely this is going too far. We are told 
of some who were ‘vexed with unclean spirits,’ 
and the parable speaks of an ‘ unclean spirit ’ 
taking with him ‘ seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself ’ and dwelling within a man. It 
would seem, therefore, that wickedness may be a 
sign or effect of possession. But this possibility 
goes a very little way towards proving what m 
wanted. If St. Luke knew that the Magdalene 
of ch. 8 was the same as the sinner of ch. 7, would 
he not have given some hint to this effect ? Should 
we not have been told before, that the sinner had 
been under a Satanic influence, and had been 
deHvered from this by the Saviour previously to 
her entrance into Simon’s house? Then is it 
likely that she who had been known as the 
‘sinner’ would have been allowed to accompany 
the Lord and His discii^les in their journeys? 
Would this have been in accordance with the oft- 
repeated principle that we have to ‘provide 
things honest,’ not only^ in the sight of God, but 
also ‘ of men ’ ? Would it not have been putting an 
additional stumbling-block in the w^ay of the weak, 
if one of notorious character were known to be 
habitually in the company of the new Prophet ? 
There would seem to be at least as much ground 
for the identification of the Magdalene with the 
daughter of the Syro-phcenician woman, proposed 
by Nicephorus {EJE i. 33). 

No further mention of the Magdalene is made 
till the crucifixion, where she appears with the 
other women who had accompanied Jesus from 
Galilee. See above under ‘ M!ary the mother of 
James.’ We confine ourselves here to her experi- 
ence, apart from the others, which is recorded by 
John alone, excepting for the brief note in ‘ Mark ’ 
16® ‘He appeared first to Mary Magdalene.’ If 
we are to reconcile this account with what we read 
in the other Gospels, it would seem from a com- 
parison of all the accounts that, after setting out 
for the tomb with the other women, she must 
have hurried on, found the stone rolled away, and 
hastened at once to tell Peter and John. She 
returns with them, and waits outside after they 
have gone {Jn 20^^). While weeping there, she 
stoops and looks into the tomb, and sees two 
angels sitting, one at the head and the other at the 
feet, where the body of J esus had lain. To their 
question, ‘Why weepest thou ?’ she repeats what 
she had said to Peter and John, ‘ They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him,’ Turning round, she sees behind her 
one whom she supposes to he the gardener, ■who 
also asks, ‘ Why weepest thou ? Whom seekesfc 
thou?’ In answer, she begs him, if it is he who 
has home Him hence, to tell her where He was 
laid, that she might take Him away. ‘The one 
thought that fills her mind is still that . . , she 
has been robbed of that task of reverential love ok 
♦ E. H. Pluniptre in Smith’s PB 
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which she had set her heart, ' , . . The utter 
stupor of grief is shown in her want of power to 
recognize at first either the voice or the form of 
the Lord. . . . At last her own name uttered by 
that voice, as she had heard it uttered, it may be, 
in the hour of her deepest misery, recalls her to 
consciousness ; and then follows the cry of recog- 
nition, and the rush forward to cling to His feet.’ * 
The title Babhon% however, by which she ad- 
dresses the risen Saviour, falls very far short of 
the address of Thomas, and shows that she had 
not yet realized the change which had come over 
her relation to Him, whom she had known as her 
earthly master and teacher. And therefore the 
first lesson which she receives is a warning against 
supposing that the familiaxities of earth are any 
longer possible. A higher and closer communion 
will be open to her w^hen He has ascended to the 
Father, but it will be that of spirit with spirit. She 
must cease to clasp His feet, must rise and carry to 
the disciples His message, ‘ I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God.’ 

This is all that the Bible tells us of the Mag- 
dalene. Before going on to inquire what has been 
built up on this foundation by the later legends, 
it may he well to consider whether the facts as 

f iven above lend any probability to the mediaeval 
elief that she was the same as the sinful woman 
or the sister of Lazarus. It may he granted 
that something of the same type of character is 
visible in them all. All show an impassioned 
devotion, a generosity of feeling, which lifts them 
far out of the common groove. But may it not he 
said that this is partly a national trait, Jewish 
history abounding in high deeds of female 
heroism, and is partly due to the overpowering 
spiritual influences of the time? Anyhow, the 
similarity was sufficient to suggest to the in- 
terested hearer or reader of the three stories, 
whose imagination was already at work to fill 
in the picture from the slight outline given in 
each case, that this result might be most easily 
obtained by combining them into one. She wdio 
had been possessed by seven demons and came 
from Magdala must have been a sinner: she 
brought spices to the tomb, she clasped the Lord’s 
feet, she was the most faithful and loving of all 
the women that followed Him from Galilee: 
must it not have been she who anointed His 
feet during His life, and whose faith and love had 
been specially commended by Him? And the 
same would apply to Mary of Bethany. She, too, 
ministered to Jesus of her substance, she fell at 
His feet, she anointed Him beforehand for His 
burial, she, too, was loving and beloved — she 
cannot have deserted her Lord in His last struggle, 
she cannot have left it to others to pay Him the 
last token of respect. It is she, and not another, 
wlio performed these pious offices under the name 
of hlary Magdalene. Yet the improbability is 
even greater on the other side.^ We have seen 
this already in the case of the sinful woman, ^ and 
it is equally impossible that John should either 
have been ignorant of the identity of Mary of 
Bethany and the Magdalene, or knowing it should 
have given no hint of it to the reader. Nor can 
it be said that the characters are quite the same. 
The Magdalene could not be selected as a type of 
contemplation like the sister of Martha ; and we 
can hardly believe that the latter, who had so 
lately witnessed the triumph over death in the 
raising of her brother, could have been so slow to 
believe in the rising again of Him whom she knew 
to be the Resurrection and the Life. 

It may seem strange that while the general 
tendency was to combine the three of whom we 
have spoken into one, others were led to make two i 
* E. H. Fliimptre in Smith’s J>B, i 
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different Magdalenes, owing to the difficulty of 
reconciling the narratives of the crucifixion, i'hus 
Eusebius {ad Marinum, ii. 7} says there may have 
been two^ Marys, each belonging to Magdala, one 
of whom is the subject of Matthew’s narrative, the 
other of John’s. The first goes to the tomb with 
the other Mary ; they see the angel sitting on tiie 
stone ; they receive Ms message for the disciples, 
and depart quickly in fear and great joy. As they 
are on their way Jesus meets them, ana they come 
and hold Him by the feet, and worship Him. 
The second goes alone to the sepulchre, stands 
weeping outside, is forbidden to touch the feet of 
Jesus when He appears to her. Some identified the 
former, the rejoicing Magdalene, with the sister 
of Martha; the latter, the weeping Magdalene, 
with the sinner. 

Nothing is really known to us of the subsequent 
history of the Magdalene. The Greek Church 
believed that she died at Ephesus, whither she had 
followed St. John,* and that her relics were 
removed from thence to Constantinople by the 
Emperor Leo vi. The story, however, which took 
root in the West was very different. It was said 
that she belonged to a wealthy family possessed of 
great estates at Magdala and Bethany; that she 
abused all her admirable gifts to tempt others to 
sin ; that after the Ascension she remained at 
Bethany till the disciples were scattered by the 
persecution which followed the martyrdom of 
Stephen. The two sisters and others were placed 
in s, boat by their persecutors, and %vere provi- 
dentially carried without oars or sails to Massiiia, 
where, by their preaching and miracles, they con- 
verted the heathen, and Lazarus was made bishop, 
while Mary retired to the wilderness and lived a 
life of extreme asceticism for thirty years. Finalty, 
she was carried up to heaven in the arms of 
ascending angels. 

Apparently the earliest document which gives 
the legend is the Life by Habanus Maurus, a 
pupil of Alcuin, who flourished at the beginning 
ofthe 9th cent. This was greatly amplified by 
Yincent of Beauvais in the 13th cent. The story 
was not knowm to Gregory the Great, or to Gregory 
of Tours in the 6th cent. , as he mentions the death 
of the Blagdalene at Ephesus {Mirac, i. 30), nor, 
if we may believe Launoi,t is there any allusion 
to it in the ■writings of Bernard or Peter of 
Cluny or Peter Damianus, ail of ■whom took the 
Magdalene as the subject of panegyric. It is 
treated as unworthy of examination by the Bol- 
landists, and is probably due to misapprehension 
arising from the great place occupied in the 
traditions of Provence by Marius, wiio defeated 
the Ambrons and Teutons in the battle of Aix, 
B.C. 102. Marius %vas accompanied, as we learn 
from Plutarch, by a Sj^rian prophetess of the name 
of Martha, and it is suggested by Baring-Gould, 
after Gilles, that the connexion of these two 
names may have been the starting-point of the 
whole legend. At Les Baux,^ where Marius -was 
encamped, there are some ancient sculptures on a 
limestone block, one, known as the Trewme, con- 
taining three standing figures, which tradition 
holds to be the three Marys, but Gilles is of opinion 
that they represent Marius wdth his wife Julia and 
the prophetess Martha. The Trois 3£arie& here 
are said to be Martha with her attendant Marcella 
and the Magdalene. It is curious that at another 
Trois Maries in the Camargue, the landing-place, 
according to the legend, of the whole party from 
Palestine, the three Marys are said to be the 
mother of James, Salome, and the attendant Sara. 
As there is really only one or, at most, two Marys 

*■ Modestus ap. Pilot, cod. 276, speaks of her as sre&pOinof 
d/ay, and says she was martyred at Ephesus. 

t See Faillon, i. 1368. 
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M either case, we naturally ask . how the number' 
three came in, and it may not be irrelevant to 
remember that the famous Fossm Marianm from 
Arles to Massilia were constructed by Marius in 
his third consulship, w'Mle he was preparing for 
his campaign against the. Ambrons, and would no 
doubt be commemorated by inscriptions which 
might run something as follows : 0, Marius (7. F, 
cos IlLfossasfaciendas curavit.; and these, as they 
got defaced with age, .might easily be ■ supposed 
to bear witness to Trois Maries. The tradition 
had pretty -well established itself by the 1 1th cent., 
though it rras a matter of hot dispute whether 
Aix or Yezelay possessed the true relics ' of the 
Magdalene. Fortunately, in 1279 Charles the 
nephew of Louis IX. (who had himself made a 
pilgrimage to her cell at St. Banme) discovered 
her body in St. Maximin’s Church at Aix, and 
since then the cult of the Magdalene has had 
hardly less vogue than that of the Virgin. The 
romantic character of her stor37- and the feeling of 
a common frailty endeared her to all classes, and 
even reformers were loth to disturb a belief which 
on the whole -worked for good. For an account of 
her place in art the reader is . referred to Mrs. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary voL ii. p. 
343ff. 

Literaturbs . — Acta Sayietomm for July 22 ; Faillon, Monu~ 
ments inSdits mr rApostolat de 'S, Marie MadeUim^ 1859; 
Dilles, Oar^agne de Mai'im dmis la 1870 ; Baring- 

Qoxildj InTrmbadmr Land,-p,W^U. 

vi. Maby the Mother of Mare.— The only 
place in wdiieh she appears in the NT is Ac 12^^, 
where we read that many were gathered together 
and praying in her house when Peter knocked at 
the door after his escape from prison. As Mark is 
called cousin {dvcftbs:) of Barnabas (Col she 
would be aunt of the latter. Later writers believed 
that her house was situated on Mt. Zion, and that 
it was the place of meeting for the disciples from 
the Ascension to the day of Pentecost. It %vas 
said to have escaped the destruction of the city by 
Titus, and to have been used as a church at a later 
period (Epiphanius, de Fond, et Mens. c. 14 ; Cyril 
Jerus. Catech. 16), 

vlL Mary saluted by St. Paul.— Nothing is 
knowm of her except that her name appears after 
Priscilla, Aquila, and Epsenetus in the list of 24 
persons to w^hom St. Paul sends greetings in the 
16th chapter of the Epistle to the Komans. She, 
like the other %vomen (Tryphasna, Tryphosa, and 
Persis) mentioned in v.^^, is said to have ‘laboured 
much’ for the Church, and may possibly have held 
the position of deaconess or * widow ’ at Rome. 

viii. See next article. J. B. Mayor. 

MARY (The Virgin). — This subject may be 
considered under four heads : (A) the story of her 
life as it is given (1) in the NT, (2) in the Apocry- 
phal Gospels and elsewhere ; (B) the history of 
opinion respecting her ; {€) her place in Litur^- 
ology ; (D) her place in Art. 

A. 1. What we are told in the Bible about Mary 
falls naturally into two portions—that which pre- 
cedes, and that wdiich follows the baptism of our 
Lord, {a) All that ^ye know of the former is in- 
cluded in the earlier chapters of St. Matthew and 
St. Lu ke. These agree in the main facts, that J esus 
was ‘ conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary,’ that His mother was espoused to 
Joseph, that the birth took place at Bethlehem 
towards the end of the reign of Herod the Great, 
that Nazareth was the subsequent home of the 
Holy Family, that previous intimation of the 
supernatural birth had been given through the 
instrumentality of angels, that Jesus was descended 
from David, as shown in the appended genealogies. 

I To these facts St. Matthew adds that the marriage 
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of Joseph and Mary was carried out after the 
doubts of the former had been set at rest by an 
angelic, vision ; that wise men from the East, undet 
the guidance of a star, came to offer their gifts 
at the cradle of the infant Saviour; that the 
children at Bethlehem were massacred owing to 
Herod’s jealousy, Jesus and His parents having 
previously taken refuge in Egypt, from whence 
they returned on the death of Herod, and settled 
at i^azareth in consequence of a divine warning, 
St. Luke adds the story of the birth of John, the 
Forerunner;' the statement that Mary '.was already 
living at Nazareth .when the angel Gabriel an- 
nounced to .her that she should be the mother of 
the Messiah; the visit of Mary to her cousir 
Elisabeth, .and her reception' by the latter as the 
destined mother of ' the Lord ;■ Mary’s song ol 
praise ; the journey of Joseph and Mary to 
Bethlehem to be enrolled there as belonging to 
the family of David ; the birth, in the stable; the 
announcement to the shepherds ; the circumcision ; 
the purification in the temple ; the blessing of 
Simeon and Anna; the return to Nazareth; the 
visit to the temple when Jesns was twelve years 
old ; His questioning of the doctors; His answer 
to Mary’s complaint (‘Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing in the words, * How is 
it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must 
be in my Father’s house ? ’ and lastly, the general 
statement as to the Son’s humility and the tliougiit- 
ful pondering of the mother.* 

It is a significant fact that the story of the 
Infancy is confined to these two Gospels. We 
may explain its omission in the Fourth Gospel 
by the consideration that this, being evidently 
supplementary to the others, often omits details 
wiiich were assumed to be already familiar to 
the reader. But in the case of St. Mark w'e are 
forced to the conclusion, either that he was un- 
acquainted with the details of . our Lord’s life 
previous to the preaching of John, or that, kno\v- 
mg them, he did not regard them as an essential 
part of the Gospel message. The general impres- 
sion left by ail the Gospels certainly is that during 
our Lord’s life the secret of His miraculous birth 
had been communicated to very few. Thus we 
read in Mt 13®® ‘ Is not this the carpenter’s son ? ’ 
Lk 4^ ‘ Is not this Joseph’s son ? ’ Jn ‘ Is not 
this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know?’ And so in Jn I'*® Philip says 
to Nathanael, ‘We have found him of wdiom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did wuite, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph ’ ; and both 
the genealogies of our Lord are traced to David 
through Joseph ‘the son of David.’ t Nor have 
we any evidence that the mysterious truth %vas 
generally known during the apostolic age. No 
allusion is made to it in the Acts or the Epistles, J 
and the ‘ woman clothed with the sun ’ in Rev 12, 
though interpreted by some of the Virgin, is plainly 
intended to symbolize the Church, St. Paul, St. 

♦Resch thinks (Kindheitsevangelium, Leipzig, 1895) that 
both evangelists borrowed from the same source, the BJiBxcs 
Xptffrov mentioned by St. Matthew (F), which we 
may suppose to have been published after the Virgin’s death, 
about A.i). 60, He accounts for the differences bet^veen them by 
supposing that St. Luke purposely omitted those incidents 
which had been already selected by St. Matthew as showing tlie 
fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy, while be preferred himself to 
dwell on that part of the story which possessed the widest 
human interest- Prof. W, M. Ramsay, on the other hand, 
thinks that Luke’s account is directly due to Mary herself ( IPta 
Christ bom at Bethlehem, f pp. 7S-S8). 

I Mt 120, 

i It is true that Gal 44 * When the fulness of time was come 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law,’ has been cited as 
such an allusion ; but the phrase there used ‘yivopt.tvav ix •ywxixk 
may be merely an equivalent of -ytywiTo) yvvacuswv found inUob 14l 
1514 254, Mt nil, Xjk 728, or at most it may refer to the promise 
of Gn 315. 
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Peter, and St. Jolin are alike emphatic in in- ' 
sisting on the fact of the Incarnation as the 
central truth of the Christian religion,, and alike 
silent as to the way in which it was bronght about. 

The ancient Syriac Gospel discovered at Mt. 
Sinai, and published in 1894, of which a translation 
was published by Mrs. Lewis in 1896, has some 
remarkable variants in Mt It runs thus : 

* Jacob begat Joseph; Joseph, to whom was be- 
trothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus who is 
called Christ'; again in the, reading is ‘she 
sha.li bear, to thee a son'; and in ‘she bore 
to him ,a son.’ The publication gave rise to much 
discussion in the .4 and elsewhere,; among 
other theories it was suggested that this might be 
an Ebionite revision of our Gospel; but this seemed 
inconsistent with the wmrd ‘ Virgin ’ which appears 
in v.i®, as well as with vv.^®-^®. Others supposed 
that the Syriac version represents an earlier form 
of the genealogy, which may have been taken from 
a Jewish register and incorporated in the Gospel. 
This view received a certain amount of support 
from some of the old Latin versions, which have 
J oseph cui desponsata virgo Maria gmuit 
where the use of gmuit instead of peperit has 
been thought to betoken an earlier form, in which 
desponsata was followed by erat. f See, further, 
art. Jesus Christ in vol, ii. p. 644. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt 
that the miraculous conception was denied by 
several of the early heretics, who either maintained 
(with Cerinthus) the naturalistic birth of the Lord, 
followed by the bestowal of supernatural powers 
threugh the descent of the Spirit at His baptism, 
or held (with Marcion) that He was without earthly 
parentage, but descended from heaven in the 15th 
year of Tiberius and showed Himself in the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum. 

On the^ other hand, stress is laid on the super- 
natural birth of the Lord by Imatius, who in oppos- 
ing the iJiantom theory of the Bocetm uses such 
phrases as koX 4k Mapias Kal 4k 0eoD, Eph. 7; o y^p Oebs 
ijjxQv T^crous Xpiarbs iKvo^opi^&i^ birb Mapias /car oIkovo- 
fxiap 4k enrippLaros pLh Aavdd irpeUparos 64 aylov, ib, 18 ; 
4\a$€P rbp iipxopra rov alQpos ro^rov Tap06via Mapias 
Kal b roKerbs b/aoicas Kal 6 0dparos rov Kvpiov^ 

ih, 19 : these, he saj^^s, are rpla pvariipia KpavyyjSf 
three mysteries -wi’ciight in the silence of God, 
though destined to be proclaimed aloud. 

{b) Proceeding now to the second part of Mary’s 
life, we find her, after the death of her husband (who 
is introduced for the last time in the visit to the 
temple), residing, as it would seem, with the Lord 
and His brethren [see Brethren of the Lord], I 
partly at Nazareth (Mk 6^^*, Lk 4^®, Jn 1^ 19^®} and 
partly at Capernaum (Mt 4^® 9^, Mk 2b Jn 2^^). 
We are not told that she accompanied our Lord in 
His missionary journeys, like Mary Magdalene and 
Susanna (Mk 16^®, Lk 8®). The first mention of her 
in this period is at the marriage at Cana in Galilee 
(Jn 2), where her direction to the servants, ‘ What- 
soever he saith unto you, do it,’ seems to show that 
her relation to the bridegroom was such as to justify 
the exercise of authority on her part. Her previous 
appeal to her Son to provide for the deficiency of 
wine had drawn forth from Him the same sort of 
correction as her complaint at His disappearance on 
the occasion of tlie visit to the temple, ri 4p.ol Kal 
crol, ydpai ; ‘ Woman, what hast thou to do with me ? ’ 
Though there was nothing of harshness in the 

* See letters by Conybeare, Sanday, Charles, Badham, and 
others in the Academy for 1894 and 1895 ; also Blass, Philology 
0/ the Gospels, p. 80 f, 

t The verse occurs in ‘a (recently discovered) fragment of the 
oldest known MS of any part of the NT,* which has Just been 
edited by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in the 1st part of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papiri. It appears there in its ordinary fo:raj 

"laasw/S rh m^poc. 6'ym0n TifiTfliyir « 

kiyefAivos 'K.ptetToS, 

t See Lightfoot, Igmtiu$f vol. ii. p, 76. 


appellation y^pai, as we may see from its use in 
the last tender commendation of' His mother to, 
the beloved disciple (Jn 19'-^®), yet the choice of a 
word, applying alike to all women is not without 
its significance, and the clause which follows un- 
doubtedly contains a warning that it was not foi 
her or for any human being to determine His course 
of action.* The next mention of Mary is in Mk 
where we are told that the people pressed 
upon Jesus to such an extent that He had not even 
time to' eat; and that. His friends hearing this, 
‘went out to lay hold OU' him.: for they 'said, He 
is beside himself.’ Accordingly, in the 31st verse 
we read that ‘his mother and teethren came 
where he^ was, and, standing without, sent unto 
him, calling him. . . , And they say unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy brethren without seek 
for thee. And he answereth them, and saith, 
Who is my mother and iny brethren ? And look- 
ing round on them which sat round about him 
(in Mt 12^® ‘ stretching forth his hand towards his 
disciples’), he saith, Behold my mother and my 
brethren ! For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ Here, too, the same lesson is taught, 
viz. that the knowledge of Christ after the flesh 
conveys no special privilege, no right of interference 
or control, not even any exclusive or peculiar 
blessedness, for in Lk IF’ the exclamation, ‘Blessed 
is the womb that bare thee, and the paps which 
thou didst suck,’ calls forth the correction that 
His mother’s true blessedness consisted, not in the 
fact of a physical connexion, but in those moral 
and spiritual qualifications which were open to 
all, ‘Yea, rather (^eyo0y),t blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keep it.* The next 
occasion on which we meet with Mary is at the foot 
of the Cross, She had come up with other women 
from Galilee to be present at the passover. As 
she stood watching the dying agony of her Son, 
she received His latest charge, entrusting her to 
the guardianship of the beloved disciple, %vho from 
that hour took her to his own home ( Jn iO®®). The 
only remaining notice of her in the NT is contained 
in Ac where she is mentioned as continuing in 
prayer and supxjlication with the apostles and the 
other women and the brethren of the Lord. 

2. The brief but exquisite sketch of our Lord’s 
early years contained in the NT provided a natural 
stimulant to imagination and curiosity, and the 
craving for further particulars was supplied by the 
writers of the Apocryphal Gospels, sometimes with 
the ulterior aim of magnifying asceticism or incul- 
cating some special doctrine of their own. Hence 
in the Constit'iitiom{yi, 16) these works are 

spoken of as ‘ poisonous apocryphal books in which 
the wicked heretics reproach the creation, mar- 
riage, the providential government of the world,* 
etc. Their popularity, however, was so great, 
that Catholic writers found it neeessa^ either 
to imitate or to revise them. We will give here a 
general sketch of the further story of the Infancy, 
derived from a comparison of these apocrypha! 
sources, disregarding minor discrepancies. 

* Blass (7.C. p. 238) quotes Nonnus’* paraphrase ri I/mi, yhtm, 
4il e&vv^f as implying that ^ must have been read instead of 

xett in a contemporary’’ MS of the Fourth Gospel, and argues 
that we should replace ^ in the text. Prof. Ramsay thinks that 
we may understand the existing text in the same general sense, 
*how does that concern tts* (?.e. p. 84). The objection to this 
is (1) the constant use of the phrase in the other sense ; (2) the 
consensus of the ancient commentators ; (S) the almost certainty 
that the other meaning would have been expressed by rtjfpls 
as in Mt 27^, Jn 2182 ; (4) the inappropriateness of the supposed 
language in the mouth of Jesus under the actual circumstancea 
Surely it is every man’s * concern ’ to save his friend from incon- 
venience or discredit. And what, on this supposation, is the 
force of the words which follow * mine hour has not yet come*! 
— ^words which give a natural reason for the v/ iptfi r#/ j 

t XR reads puvovvfi with B20D, but the is rightly dropped 
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The first clevelopment is concerned with the 
jjeriod preceding, the betrothal of Mary.' Her 
parents are said, to have been Joachim of Nazareth 
and Anna of Bethlehem, both of the family of 
David. When they had been married twenty 
years witliont children, Joachim, going np to make 
his offering at the temple, was repelled as coming 
under the curse pronounced in Bcrmture a^inst 
those who had not raised up seed to Israel. Being 
ashamed to return home, he retired to the wilder- 
ness and fasted there forty days, and received 
an assurance that a child snould be born to him. 
Meanwhile his mfe was bewailing her barrenness 
and her husband’s desertion, envying even the 
sparrows which had their nest in her garden. An 
angel comforted her by the news that Joachim was 
returning, and that she should^ bear him a child, 
whom she at once vowed to dedicate to the service 
of the temple. At the age of three, the child of 
promise was accordingly taken by her parents to 
the temple, where she charmed ail the beholders 
by dancing on the steps of the altar. She remained 
in the temple, ministered to by angels, till she 
had completed her twelfth year, when the high 
priest was directed to summon all the widowers of 
Israel to bring each his rod to present before the 
altar, in order that it might be made known by a 
miraculous sign to whose care the Virgin was to 
be committed. When Joseph’s rod was returned 
to him, a dove issued from it and hovered over his 
head ; to him therefore Mary was entrusted in 
spite of his protests. Seven virgins were appointed 
to be her companions, and to work -with her at 
a new veil for the temple, while Joseph left his 
home to follow his calling as a shipwright. One 
day Mary, going out to draw water, heard a voice 
saying, ‘Hail I thou that art highly favoured,’ 
Being alarmed at seeing no one, she left her vessel 
and returned to work at the veil, wdien an angel 
appeared and addressed her in the words, * Fear 
not, Mary, thou hast found favour with God by 
thy vow of chastity, and shalt conceive by His 
word. , , . A virgin thou shalt conceive, a virgin 
bring forth, a virgin rear thy Son.’ Shortly after- 
wards Mary appeared before tbe high priest with 
the veil, and received his blessing. Then come 
the visit to Elisabeth, the return home, the meet- 
ing with Joseph, the quieting of his suspicions by 
a vision, a summons from the priests, directing 
both Mary and Joseph to attend at the temple 
and reply to the charge brought against them ; 
the proof of their innocence by the ordeal of the 
winter of bitterness (Nu 6^^). 

In the apocryphal account of the visit to Beth- 
lehem the following points are noticeable. Mary 
rides on an ass, and is accompanied by Joseph and 
two of his sons ; as they approach Bethlehem they 
Ktop before a cave,* into which Joseph carried her. 
As soon as she entered it the darkness was lit up 
l»y a glory brighter than the sun, which continued 
us long as she remained there. Meanwhile Joseph 
had gone to seek for a midwife. As he went, he 
looked up and savr all movement brought to a 
sudden pause, both in heaven and earth. When 
the pause was over, he beheld a woman coming 
down from the mountain, who told him she was 
a midwife, and went with him to the cave, on 
which a bright cloud was resting. Going in 
they found Mary with her Child at her breast, 
out no other sign of her delivery. Salome, who 
had followed them, would not believe in the 
miraculous birth without further examination, f 

* The tradition of the cave is found in some of the earliest 
Christian writers, e.g. Justin, jDiaL 78 ; Grig. c. CeU. t 61, It 
is supposed to have been derived from Is 8318 awm h 

iO'xvpS,$, See Blass, Lg. p. 165- 

t Tins is referred to by Clem. Alex. Strom. 889, TO Ttxm 
^.vrriv (peta-J vms isetpQhcv ivptBvivm ; cf. Jerome, ttdv. ' 

SelGg. 2, ‘Solus Christus clausas portas vulv® virgiualis i 


and was punished for her impiety by the withering 
of her hand, which was, however, restored on her 
repentance. On the third day after the birthj 
JMary moved from the cave to a stable, and placet" 
the Child in a manger, where the ox and the ass 
worshipped Him, thus fulfilling the wmrd of the 
rophet, ‘ the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
is master’s crib.’ 

The adoration of the Magi and the subsequent 
massacre of the Innocents are taken with little 
alteration from the Bible. But many fanciful 
additions are made in narrating the journey to 
Egypt. Wild beasts play around the infant Saviour ; 
trees bend down their branches to ofier their fruit 
to Mary; springs burst forth at her need; the 
idols fail from their bases to the earth ; the 
journey is miraculously shortened; lepers and 
demoniacs and sick people of all sorts are healea 
by being sprinkled with the water in which Mary 
had washed her Child, or by handkerchiefs which 
He had touched. One of the most remarkable 
stories is that of tbe healing of a young man who 
had been turned by enchantment into a mule. 
His sisters having besought the Virgin’s help, she 
placed her Son on the mule, and at her prayer He 
restored the youth to his original shape. Another 
story relates to the two robbers who were after- 
wards crucified with J esus. The one, called Titus,* 
had with difficulty prevented his fellow from giving 
the alarm as the Holy Family passed by. Mary 
thanked him, and^ prayed that he might receive 
forgiveness of his sins ; whereupon Jesus answered, 
‘After thirty years he shall be crucified on my 
right hand, and shall precede Me to Paradise.* 
At the end of the third year they returned from 
Egypt to Nazareth. It is unnecessary to relate 
the miracles, trivial or even malicious, said to have 
been wrought there by the child Jesus. Joseph 
died when Jesus was eighteen years of age. 

No further particulars of interest are added to 
the life of Mary, as recorded in the Bible, till 
after tbe resurrection, when Jesus is said to have 
appeared to her, first of all, accompanied by the 
patriarchs and prophets wdiom He had released 
from Hades. t Two years later (other versions 
give 22 or 24 years) she was warned by an angel 
that her death was approaching, and the apostles 
were all miraculously conveyed from various parts 
of the earth to be present at her bedside. Jesus 
Himself received her soul, and after three days her 
body was carried up by angels to heaven. St. 
Thomas, who had come too late for her death, 
was privileged to behold her ascension, and to 
receive her girdle as a sign of ble,ssmg.$ 

In bis note on Jn 19'^^ Westcott says, ‘Nothing 
is known with reasonable certainty of tlie later 
life of the mother of the Lord. Epiphanius was 
evidently unacquainted with any accepted tradi- 
tion on the subject (Hcer. 78). 'He leaves it in 
doubt whether she accompanied St. John to Asia 
Minor or not. But in the course of time surmises 

aperuit, quse tamen clauss© jug^ter permanserunt’ ; and, on the 
other side, TertuU. de Carm Christie 23; Ong, Mom. 14 in 
Luo . ; Epiphan. Beer. p. 1051. 

* JBvanp. Infant, c. 23, elsewhere called B^^’snias, 
t Pseudo-Ambrose, de VirginitaU, i. 3. 
t For the story of the death and Assumption, see the apocry* 
phal treatises de Transitu Marmy asci’ibed to St. John and to 
Helifeo. The earliest hint of such a belief among orthodox 
writersis to be found in Eiiiphanius (d. 403), who, while stronglj 
censuring the heretical sect of the Collyridians for their worship 
of Mary (Panar. p, 1061), Ixsilieves that some extraordinary 
mystery about her death is implied in the woi-ds of Kev (12^^), 
‘there were given to her eagle’s wings.’ Melito’s de Transitu 
was condemned as heretical in the decree de Lihris CamniciSy 
attributed to Pope Gelasius, A.n. 494. The most recent state- 
ment of the Roman Catholic belief on this point will be found in 
Wilhelm and Scannel, vol ii. p, 220 : ‘ Mary’s corporeal assump- 
rion into heaven is so thoroughly implied in the notion of her 
personality as given by Bible and dogma, that the Church can 
dispense with strict historical evidence of the fact.’ Cf. also 
Livius, Blessed Virgin, pp. 338-378. 
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were converted into facts ; and Nicephorns Callisti 
(fc. 1350), Mist. EccL ii, 3, relates that she lived 
with St. John at Jerusalem for eleven years after 
the death of the Lord, and died there in her 59th 
year. The site of the Tomb of the Virgin, just to 
the north of the Garden of Gethsemane, is not 
mentioned by any traveller of the first six centuries, 
and the later tradition that the church there was 
built by Helena is certainly false. See Quares- 
mius, ii. 240ff. ; Williams, Holy City, ii. 434 If. 
From a passage in a synodical letter of the Council 
of Ephesus {A.D, 431, Com. hi. 573, Labbe) it 
appears that, according to another tradition, the 
mother of the Lord accompanied St. John to 
Ephesus, and was buried there.’ See, further, art. 

* Le lieu de la dormition de la Trhs Sainte Vierge,’ 
by P^re S4journ6 in Boduo Biblique, Jan. 1899, p. 
141 £. The traditional site of the Dormitio Marm 
in Jerusalem was made over to the Emperor of 
Germany in 1898. 

For Jewish and Mohammedan traditions with 
regard to Mary, see Canon Meyrick’s article 
‘ Mary the Virgin,’ in Smith’s DB. The only point 
which need be mentioned here is the Jewish slander 
reported by Celsus,* to the effect that Jesus was 
the illegitimate son of Mary and a soldier Pandera. ! 

B. As early as the 2nd cent, we find Eve made j 
a type of M^ry, as Adam was of our Lord. As | 
Eve had brought about the curse by listening to i 
the Serpent, so Mary the blessing by listening to 
the Angel. t Still she shared man’s fallen nature, 
and was guilty of actual sin. So Irenseus (iii. 16. 
7), ‘Dominus repellens ejus intempestivam festi- 
nationem dixit: Quid mihi et tibi est, mulier?’ 
So Origen (Mom. in Luc. 17) interprets the pro- 
phecy of Simeon, ‘A sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also,’ of the doubts felt by Mary, 
in common with the apostles, at the crucifixion : 

* Si omnes peocaverunt et egent gloria Dei, justifi- 
cati gratia ejus et redempti, utique et Maria iUo 
'•empore scandalizata est’ and still more strongly 
Tertullian {de Came Ghristi, 7), and Chrysostom, 
commenting on Mt 12^^®* * § {Horn, in Matt. 44), where 
he says Mary called down her Son’s rebuke by her 
presumption (dir<5i'04a).§ 

Augustine 1} was among the earliest of the 
Fathers who thought it possible that she might be 
an exception to the rule that all have committed 
actual sms ; though he allows that she shared the 
common corruption of humanity, U and quotes Lk 
11^ as showing that even the mother of Jesus was 
blessed, not because in her the Word was made 
flesh, but because she kept the word of God. 

It does not appear that we have any direct evi- 
dence of prayer being made, or worship oflered, to 
Mary durmg the first four centuries,** except by the 
obscure sect of the Collyridians already mentioned, 
against whom Epiphanius lays down the rule, iv 
icTTbs o dl Zlar^p /cal Tids KaV' Ay lov TlveOfia 

v^<TKvv€lcB<a* fjLrjdeh irpo<TKwelT<a. But the 

* Orig, c. Ce&. L 32. This caluiniiy is denounced in the Koran 
<iv. 155) as one of the sins of the Jewish people, 

t Justin M., Dial 100 ; Iren, iii. 22. 4, v, 19. 1, ‘ si eainohedierat 
Deo, sed base suasa est ohedire Deo, uti virginis Evsa virgo Maria 
fieret advocata. Bt quemadmodum adstrictum est inorti genus 
humanum per ^urginem, salvatur per virginera ’ ; cf. aiso Tert. 
de Came Christie 17. 

t So Basil, Mpist. 260, and others ; of. Hilary, Pa where 
it is said that even Mary has to pass through the purgatorial 
fire. 

§ Stephanus cites other instances from Chrysostom. 

!i De Nat. et Grat. a. B6, where in answer to Pelagius, who 
had given a list of sinless saints from the OT, concluding with 
the names of Elisabeth and Mary, *quam dicit sine peecato 
confiteri necesse esse pietati,' Augustine maintains that all had 
sinned ‘ excepta sancta virgine Maria de qua propter honorem 
Domini nullam prorsus, cum de peocatis agitur, haberi volo 
qusBStionem.* Ephraem Syrus and Ambrose are quoted to ttie 
same effect. 

See e. Julian, v. 15, quoted in Livius, p. 246 f. 

** Smithes DM, s.v. Mary the Vieoin, voI. ii. p. 267 ; Tylepa 
Roman Worship of the Virgin. 
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cultus and invocation of the martyrs, and belief in 
their miraculous power, had been growing up as 
early as the 3rd cent.,* and the gradual paganiz- 
ing of the Church, which followed the establishment 
of Christianity as the religion of the empire, led, 
in many places, to the substitution of Christian 
saints for the old local divinities, f Indeed the 
continued use of the old temples and ceremonies 
and images under new names might seem to be 
countenanced by 8t. Paul’s words in reference to the 
Athenian altar ‘whom ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you. ’ Then the worship of the Lares, 
the apotheosis of the dead, the almost blasphemous 
homage paid to the living emperor in the East, pre- 
pared the way for the worship of saints. The 
votaries of Demeter and Persephone and of other 
female deities found it easier to transfer their alle- 
giance to the Christian Church, when they were 
permitted to make their vows there to Mary as 
the Mother of God and the Queen of Heaven 
while at the same time these titles were demanded 
by the more fanatical Christians, who claimed divine 
honours for the ideal and prototype of virginity, 
which they held to be the higbest of all virtues. 
The movement in this direction was especially 
favoured by the reaction against the Nestorian 
heresy, condemned at the Council of Ephesus in 
A.D. 431 — a reaction shown in the multiplication 
of pictures of the Virgin, and in a readiness to 
accept, as authentic, any supiiosed tradition or 
revelation which tended to her glory. On the 
other hand, the Divinity of Christ tended to 
obscure his Humanity. The loving sympathy of 
one who could he touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities was transferred to Mary, whose media- 
tion with her Son, the stem and terrible Judge, 
was every day felt to be more necessary to weak 
and erring mortals. Add to this the chivalrous 
sentiments and the respect for woman among the 
northern nations of Europe, and we shall not be 
surprised at the subsequent developments of 
Mariolatry. The language of the Bible, especially 
in the Vulgate, was strained to support thi.® : the 
name ‘ Mariam ’ itself received various interpreta- 
tions, of which the most popular was Stella Maris : 
the promise to the seed of the woman in Gn 3^® 
was transferred to the woman herself in accord- 
ance with the Vulgate mistranslation, ‘ipsa con- 
teret caput tuum ’ : the greeting in Lk 1-^ x<Bp€ 
Kexo^pLTcafiivT] (Vulg. ‘ave gratia plena’) was a proof 
that Mary was herself a fountain of grace: her 
reply to the angel (oj) yivdiOKos dvdpa) is taken to be 
a vow : the words by which she was entrusted to 
the care of the beloved disciple, idob 6 vUs crov, 
describe her relation to all true members of the 
Church. She is the Bride of the Canticles, the 
Woman persecuted by the dragon in the Apocalypse, 
the Wisdom of whom Solomon speaks, whom the 
Lord possessed in the beginning as His daily delight, 
rejoicing always before Him. Christian orators, be- 
ginning with Proclus, patriarch of Constantinople 
in the middle of the 5th cent, (who spoke of the 
Mother of God, ij &6ot6kc$,% as * the only bridge be- 

* Diatwnary of Christian AntiqaUies, s.v. MARTyss, Rshcs, 
Wonders, Lights. 

t See Gieseler, B.B. ii. p. 24 ff. ; Bede, H.E. Angl. 1. 30 ; 
AagTisti, Denkw. iii, 9 ff. ; Maitland, Dark Ages, p. 149 ff.. 
Homily on Idolatry, parts 2 and 3 ; J. J. Blunt, Vestiges of 
Ancient Customs in Modem Italy. 

t *The fact that some ancient heretics actually did maintain 
the Holy Ghost to be a female (Iren. i. 38; Gospel of the 
Hebrews, ap. Grig. Comm, in Joan. ii. 6), only serves to show 
the reluctance with which mankind bade adieu to that sex as 
objects of worship.’ Blunt, l.e. ch. 3, 

§ This phrase, condemned by Coleridge Div. i. 45), though 

accepted by most) Anglican divines (e.g. Pearson, Creed, p. 177), 
is open to the objection contained in Augustine’s words (de 
et Symholo, 9), * nee nos ad negandam Ghristi matrem 
cogit quod ab eo dictum est Quid mini et tiH est muli^^ . . . 

admonet potius ut inteHigamus semndum Dmm non 
hahuim matrem f 
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tweeo man and "vded with one another in 

devising new phrases in, her honour; and the glowing 
hyperboles of an earlier generation were fixed in 
the dogma or ritual of a later generation, which 
again quickly gathered to itself a new halo of senti- 
ment, to be followed by a yet further advance both 
in theory and practice. We may consider this 
development under three heads: (1) the personal 
holiness of the Tirgin ; (2) her power and dignity ; 
(S) the nature of the worship due to her. 

(1) We liave seen that Augustine thought Mary 
might be exempt from actual sin, though sharing the 
general corruption of man’s nature. Pelagius and 
his disciple Julian denied this hereditary sinfulness. * 
Paschasius Eadbertus(c.S30},in his controversy with 
Batramnus, maintained that Mary was sanctified in 
the womb ; and this was the doctrine of Bernard {b. 
1091 ), who, however, protested strongly against the 
institution of the feast of the Conception by the 
Canons of Lyons, Dec. 8, 1140, as sanctioning the 
belief in the Immaculate Conception, which he re- 
garded as superstitious and opposed to the tradition 
of the Church. Bernard was followed by the greatest 
3ehoolmen,including Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274); but 
about the year 1300 Duns Scotus maintained that, 
since it^ was as much in the power of God to blot 
out sin in the moment of conception as at a later 
period, it was more congruous to attribute to the 
virgin the higher perfection. This view was 
adopted by the Franciscans and supported by the 
visions of St. Brigitta, while the older view was 
maintained by the Dominicans and supported by 
the visions of St. Catharine of Sienna, Pope 
Sixtus IV. G476) declared it an open question, 
but gave his sanction to the festival. Finally, 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was pro- 
claimed by Pius IX., Dec. 1854. f 

(2} By the end of the 7th cent, the belief in wonder- 
working ^ pictures, icons, and the honouring of 
these with osculation, lights, and incense, to- 
gether with the invocation of the Virgin and other 
saints, had become so common in the Eastern 
Church, that Christians were regarded as idolaters 
by the Mohammedans. Leo the Isaurian, who 
became emperor in 716, tried to avert this charge 
by forbidding the use of images altogether ; and 
his prohibition was confirmed bj the Synod of 
Constantinople in 754, The chief opponents of 
the Iconoclasts were Gennanus of Constantinople 
and John of Damascus, who, in their writings, 
assim to Mary the highest place in heaven next 
to Ime Blessed Trinity, though they guard them- 
selves against the imputation of deifying her, 
as the pagans did their Mater Deorum (see 
Damasc. Rom L in Dorm. Marm^ §§ 11, 16). 
John addresses her as *the rest of the weary, 
comfort of the sorrowful, healing to the sick:, 
pardon to the sinful, a ready help to alh’ In 
the 11th cent. Damian! speaks of her as 'non 
solum rogans sed imperans, domina non ancilla.’ 
In the 12th cent. Bernard, in the 13th Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventura, carry their adoration 
to a still higher pitch. Thomas is cited as say- 
ing that ‘in Mary is all our hope of salvation,* 
and that she has obtained hsdf the kingdom 
of ^d, ipsa sit Regina misericordioe^ yt 
Christm est Bex jnstiiim * ; Bonaventura speaks 
of her as the ‘porta caeli, quia nullus potest 
jam caelum intrare nisi per Mariam transeat 
tanquam per portam,* and to him are ascribed 
the contemporaiy adaptation of the Psalter and 
Te Dmm to the worship of the Virgin, as a speci- 
men of which may be quoted the versicles orthe 

* Of j Aug. de Ba. et Cfrat. o. m, md the words of Julian 
quoted by Aug. amtm Jnl. iv. 122, ‘ipsam Mariam diabolo 
naecendi conditione trauecribis.* 

t See the very ^reful catena of earlier declarations on this 
subject, contained in Ptt8ey*8 Letter te Rewman^ 1369. 


latter — ‘ All the earth doth worship Thee, Spouse 
of the Eternal Father ’ ; ‘ Vouchsafe, O sw^eet Mary, 
to keep ns now and ever without sin.’^ What is 
perhaps even more remarkable is that, in an early 
sermon of Wyclif’s * (d. 1384 ), we read ; ‘ It seems 
to me impossible that we should obtain the reward 
without the help of Mary. There is no sex or age, 
no rank or position, of any one in the whole human 
race, which has no need to call for the help of the 
Holy Virgin. ’t 

It must not be supposed, however, that there 
was no protest against the constantly advancing 
tide of Mariolatry. Beside the Nestorians and 
the Eastern Iconoclasts, who were to a certain 
extent supported by the Frankish Church under 
Charlemagne, there were various sects, Paulicians,t 
Cathari, and later the Waldenses and Moravians, 
which condemned the Invocation of Saints ; and at 
least tvro eminent Churchmen in the 9th cent 
wrote against it, viz. Agobard, archbishop ot 
Lyons, and Claudius, bishop of Turin. § Wyclil 
gradually came to the same conclusion, and some 
of his followers, e.g. Lord Cobham, were condemned 
to death for contradicting the teaching of the 
Church as to the worship of saints. The desire 
for reform in the practice and teaching of the 
Church was strongly reinforced by the reaction 
from the medi^v^ system, which came in with 
the Renaissance : and by the end of the 15th cent, 
there were many signs that the old ideas as to the 
Virgin were becoming untenable. ^ This may he 
seen from the reference made to her in Dean Golet’s 
Preceptes of Livinge, ‘ Byleve and trust in chryst 
J esu. W orship hym and his mod er Mary, ’ especially 
when viewed in the light of his favourite principle, 
‘Keep to the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, and 
let divines dispute about the rest * ; as well as from 
the charge brought against him (1512), that he 
denied the worship of images. |1 The opinion of 
Erasmus is known from the Encomium Marue 
mi^ PeregrinatiOi in which he ridicules pilgrimages 
to the shrine of St. Mary of Walsingham, the 
prayers offered to her, and generally the specula- 
tions of the schoolmen as to her virginity and 
sinlessness. Even Sir Thomas More conaemns 
image- worship in his Utopia, and in a letter to 
Erasmus expresses his disgust at the Mariolatry 
which be witnessed at Coventry, where a Francis- 
can was preaching that ‘ whoever made daily use 
of the Psalter of the Blessed Virgin could never be 
damned,’ while the parish priest, seeing that men 
i became emboldened to crime through trust in 
I their devotions to the Virgin, made a vain protest, 

I which only drew on him the charge of impiety, 
i In another letter to a monk in defence of Erasmus, 

; More mentions that he had himself known of a 
; band of assassins, who used to kneel before the 
I Virgin, and then proceed ‘ piously to perpetrate 
their crime.* He adds that he does not say this ‘ to 
condemn those who occasionally salute the Holy 
Virgin, than which nothing is more beneficial.* 
Wixile all the Reformed Churches condemned the 
doctrine of Rome on this point, the Lutherans 
were les^rominent in opposing it than the Swiss 
and the French, who often drew upon themsel’^^es 
persecution by their violence in destroying images. 
Berquin, the first Protestant martyr in France, 
was charged with asserting that it was wrong to 
invoke the Virgin Mary in place of the Holy 
Spirit, and to call her the source of all grace, or 
assiCT to her such titles as ‘ Our hope * and ‘ Our 
life,^ which belong only to Christ. The doctrine 

* See Lechler^s Wycl\U P- 299, Eng', tr. 

t Comp^e, too, Luther*s favounte, Tauler, in Hagenbach*s 
Hist, of Doctrines, vol. ii. p. S17, Eng. tr. 

t See Oonybeare's Key of Truth, 1898. 

§ Neander, Eng. tr. ri. 210. 

{| See Lupton’B Injlumce Detm Cotet m Hhe MeformaHon 
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of the Church of England is given in the loth Art, 
Of Christ alone iclthoxit sin^ and in the 22nd, 
V' here it is said, ‘ The Romish doctrine concerning 
Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping, and Adoration, 
as well of Images as of Reliques, and also In- 
vocation of Saints, is a fond thing vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the word of God.’ Both 
articles are unaltered from the form in which they 
were originally put forth in 1553, except that the 
phrase ‘ Romish doctrine ’ was substituted in 1562 
for ‘ doctrine of the school-authors ’ in the earlier 
form. , 

Even the Council of Trent (1545-1563) gives 
evidence of this change of feeling in the guarded 
language used in Sess. xxv. : De invocatione^ 
veneratione, et reliqxdis Sanctorum et sacris imagini- 
bus, where it is enjoined that ‘ the people be taught 
that the Saints reigning with Christ offer their 
prayers for men to God, and that it is good and 
useful to invoke them as suppliants, and to have 
recourse to their prayers for the sake of obtaining 
benefit from God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who is our only Redeemer and Saviour.’ This is 
followed by a warning against superstition in such 
worship, and the caution that no innovation should 
be made exc^t with the appi-obation of the bishop. 
The Roman Catechism speaks more particularly of 
the Virgin t ‘ Rightly are we taught to pray to the 
most blessed Mother of God, ut nobis peccatoribm 
sua intercessione conciliaret Deum^ bonaque turn ad 
ham turn ad mternam vitam necessaria impetrareV \ 

The check on superstition was, however, only 
temporary. Mainly owing to the efforts of the 
Jesuits, Mariolatry is mobably now more pre- | 
valent in tiie Church of Rome than at any former 
time, if we may judge from the Decree of 8th 
Dec. 1854, the enormous crowds of pilgrims who 
flock to Lourdes^ and the popularity of such books 
as the Glories t^ Mary, brought out in 1784 by St. 
Alphonsus de Liguori, of which the English trans- 
lation is ‘heartily commended to the faithful’ by 
the late Cardinals Wiseman and Manning. Even 
Cardinal Newman does not shrink from using the 
phrase ‘deification’ in reference to the Romish 
doctrine of the Virgin and the Saints {Essay on 
Development, ch. %)* 

(3) As early as the 5th cent, Augustine gives a 
warning against the worship of saints in the words, 
‘Honorandi sunt propter imitationem, non ador- 
andi propter religionem’ [de Vera Beligione, 55)j 
* Colimus martyreseo cultu dilectionis et societatis 

S uo in hac vita coluntur sancti homines Dei . . . 

lo cultu qui Grmce “Latria” dieitur, cum sit 
qusedam proprie divinitati debita servitus, nec 
colimus, nec colendum docemus nisi unum Deum ’ 
(c. Faustum, xx. 21). In the 2nd Council of 
Niesea (786) it was decreed that the Cross of 
Christ, the Virgin, Angels, and Saints were 
entitled to religious reverence, TtjjL7}TLK^ irpocrKi^pTjffts, 
but not to divine worship, Xarpefa. Peter Lombard 
{Sent. III. Dist. 9. 1) uses the word ^duUa^ for the 
former, but he says that there is a special duUa 
due to the humanity of Christ, ‘ est qugedam dulia 
soli humanitati Christi exhibenda, non alii 
creaturoe.’ Thomas Aquinas gives this higher 
dulia the name of hyper-duUa, but transfers it 
to the worship of Mary, not to that of the 
humanity of Christ, which he identifies with latria 
(Summa, Pars. 3, Qu. 26). He cites Augustine for 
the distinguishing feature of latria t ‘aliquid est 
quod soli Deo exhibetur, scilicet sacrijicmm^ ; and 

♦See also W. Palmer, L&tter to Dr, Wimna/n; Burg^n, 
Letters from Roms. In the latest scientific exposition of Roman 
doctrine recommended by Card. Manning it is maintained that 
the Intercession of Mary is an ordinary and necessary means of 
salvation; and the dictum of certain theologians, that *God 
grants no grace except on the intercession of Mary,* is defended 
C^iihelm and Scannel, ii. pp. 2ZH, 


later writers have maintained that, as the Mass ia 
never offered to the Virgin, her worship never over- 
steps the limit of dulia. If, however, we under- 
stand sacrificiwm, as Augustine does {Oiv. Dei, x, 
c. 1, §§ 2, 3 ; c. 3, 4, 5, 6), "in a spiritual sense of fer- 
vent love and devotion, it is difficult to see how 
the worship inculcated in such a book as the 
Glories of Jf ary differs from this; and Pusey 
quotes passages frorn Com. a Lapide, Faber, and 
others, in which it is actually maintained that 
Mary is present and received in the Eucharist, and 
feeds the worshippers there with her own flesh.* 
j 0, By far the commonest form of devotion to 
I the Virgin is the Ave Maria, consisting of two 
parts : the salutation — ‘ Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee ; blessed art thou among 
; women, and blessed is the fruit of thy w^omb ’ ; 
and the prayer — ‘Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour of death.’ 
The former part was hrst ordered to be used as a 
cimrch formula by Odo, bishop of Paris, in 1196 ; 
the latter part first appears in the 15th cent., and 
was directed to be used daily at the seven canonical 
hours by Pius V. in 1568.* The ‘Angelas’ (said 
to have 'been introduced in 1287) consists of three 
recitations of the Ave Maria at the sound of the 
Angelus bell, at morning, midday, and night, the 
first recitation on each occasion being introduced 
by the words, ‘ The Angel of the Lord announced 
to Mary, and she conceived of the Holy Ghost.’ 
The ‘ Rosary’ is the string of beads introduced by 
St. Dominic in 1210 to facilitate the repetition of 
150 Ave Marias and 15 Pater Nosters. The name is 
also used for this particular kind of devotion. f 
The oldest festival connected with the name of 
Mary is the Purification A observed on 2nd Feb., 
thus consecrating, as Bede observes, the old iustral 
month of the Romans to a higher purpose. It was 
probably instituted by Justinian in 542. Its name 
of ‘Candlemas’ was derived from the custom of 
consecrating candles and marching in procession 
with them on that day, in remembrance of the ‘ light 
to lighten the Gentiles.’ UlciQ AnnunciationtCLmj 
Day), of which St. Bernard spoke as the ‘ radix om- 
nium festorum,’ was instituted about the end of the 
6th cent. The pagan feast of the Eilaria Matris 
Deum was held on the same day (25th March). 

Assumption {Ibth. Aug.), instituted by the 
emperor Maurice about the beginning of the 7th 
cent., was introduced into the West by Charle- 
magne. The Nativity^ Sept.) was probably 
instituted in Italy in the 10th cent. The Presenta- 
tion (21st Nov.) commemorates the dedication of 
Mary by her parents in her 3rd year. This festival 
was known in the East in 1150, hut not till 1375 
in the West. We have already spoken of the Con- 
cation % (Dec. 8). The Visitation % (2ad July) was 
instituted in 1389 to commemorate the visit of Mary 
to Elisabeth. It may be worth while to mention two 
other festivals ; that of Mount Carmel, instituted 
in 1587 to commemorate the appearance of the 
Virgin to the general of the Carmelites in the year 
1251, when she is said to have presented him with 
a scapular of the order, telling him that whoever 
died wearing this would escape the flames of hell. 
The other is the Translatwn of the Mouse of 
Loretto, instituted in 1689 to commemorate the 
miraculous removal to Italy in 1294r of the house 
at Nazareth in which the angel appeared to Mary 
Saturday was appropriated to the worship of 
the Virgin in 1096, so far as the clergy were eon- 

* pp, 168-172. . ^ . 

t See artides Mm Mmr And Mmmr In JthM* if CMiUm 
Antiquities, ^ ^ ^ 

t The fesffvale thus denoted atxe marked with red lettoxs In 
the Church of England calendar. 

$ The festivals thus denoted, as well m Ihet of St Anne, the 
mother of the Vitkin (July 26), are mariced as h!aok<]etter feaate 
in the Ohurch of ingland calendar. 
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cerned, and this rule was extended to the laity in 
1229. The month of May is also dedicated to her 

honour , 

D. Development in opinion is illustrated by de- 
velopment in art. During the first five centuries 
there is nothing to show that the Virgin was in 
any way; raised above other saints. She appears 
simply in scenes taken from Scripture, e,g<. the 
xlnnuneiation, the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Mother and Child (of frequent occurrence after the 
Isestorian controversy), or possibly as a single 
figure in the attitude of prayer. In an Adoration 
dated A.D. 435, Christ is seated alone on a throne 
with angels above Him, w’hile His mother occupies 
a subordinate position on one side near two of the 
Magi. The nimbus is given to Christ, the angels, 
and king Herod, not to Mary.* It is not till the 
6th cent, that we find evidence of pre-eminent 
dignity; ascribed to her in the painting of an 
Ascension, contained in a S 3 rriac MS dated 586, 
’where she stands in the centre of the apostles 
beneath the ascending figure of Christ. In this 
icture she, as well as our Lord and the angels, 
as the nimbus, but the apostles are mthout it. 
With one remarkable exception, it is not till the 
9th cent, that we find her enthroned as Queen of 
Heaven in the centre of the apsef—a position 
formerly reserved for Christ. The exception 
referred to is ‘the mosaic of the apse of the 
cathedral of Parenzo in Istria, the work of Bishop 
Euphrasius, a.d. 535-543. She is throned and 
nimbed and supported by angels, holding her Son 
in her lap.’J The climax is reached in the 12th 
cent., when we find the Vir^n enthroned with 
Christ, as His equal, in a mosaic of the Church of 
St. Maria in Trastev^re. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Legends of the Madonna^ 
distinguishes between representations of real or 
supposed historical scenes, and purely ideal or 
devotional paintings. Among the latter may be 
noted those which exhibit the Virgin as Virgo 
SapienMm, Sponsa Dei, the Pietd (Madonna with 
dead Christ), Mater Dolorosa, Regina Cceli, Mater 
Mis&ricordim, in which character she is sometimes 
represented as endeavouring to shield mankind 
from the wrath of her Son. 

The most famous of the ancient portraits of the 
Virgin was that attributed to St. Luke, which was 
sent to Pulcheria from Jerusalem in 438. This 
was subsequently regarded as a kind of palladium, 
and accompanied the emperor to the battlefield, 
till the capture of Constantinople in 1453. 

From what has been said, it appears that no 
kind of justification for the worship of Mary is to 
be found in the Bible, or in the theory or practice 
of the Early Church. Indeed the silences no less 
than the utterances of Scripture might seem provi- 
dentially ordered so as to forbid any such develop- 
ment in after-ages. It may be argued, however, 
that there is an a posteriori justification in history. 
The idolatry of the Canaanites, against which 
the Mosaic law was primarily directed, was the 
deification of cruelty and vice, a true worship of 
devils. ^ The idolatry of Greece at its best was the 
deification of beauty and intellect, sometimes favour- 
able to virtue, as we may see in Herodotus, but 
more frequently to vice, if we may trust the witness 
of Plato. The worship of the Virgin is the deifica- 
tion of beauty and goodness. Kegarding this from 
the historical point of view, who can dispute the 
immense gain to humanity of the substitution, of 
such worsnip for any pre-existing idolatry? Con- 
trasting it even with some other forms of Christi- 
*nity,'say with the more rigid Calvinistic school, we 

* See Marriott, Testimony^ of the Cataeombs, p. 40. 

f This is seen in two churches built by Pope Paschal i. 

t Diet, of Christian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 1164. 
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can see reasons why the continued existence and pre- 
valence of Mariolatry should have been permitted 
‘ for the hardness of men’s hearts ’ by Divine Provi- 
dence. Tenderness, gentleness,reverence, sympathy ; 
enthusiastic devotion to high objects j a deepened 
sense of the gracious dignity of motherhood ; joy- 
in all beauty, whether of art or nature, as the 
outward manifestation of the Supreme Beauty ; a 
kindly natural piety breathing trust and hope ; 
some faint reflexion of the modest meekness, the 
resigned submission, the pure unruffled calm of the 
maiden of Nazareth, — such we might anticipate 
would be some of the efiects of the contemplation 
of so noble an ideal. And such, no doubt, have 
been its effects in thousands of simple believers to 
whom Mary has been the authorized representa- 
tion of the Divine goodness. But even sd, there 
are certain qualities of mind and character, such as 
veracity, justice, fairness, honesty, an open eye, 
robust common-sense, large-minded considerate- 
ness, which are liable to fail into the background, 
when the feminine ideal, often coloured by medi- 
aeval modes of thought, bulks so large in the fore- 
ground. And if the only acceptable worship is 
that in spirit and in truth, must we not expect 
that a worship, founded in mere human invention 
and the capricious movements of an unchastened 
piety, would give proof of its unsoundness by its 
fruits? We shall not therefore be surprised to 
find that, where the sovereignty of Mary has 
tended to eclipse the sovereignty of God, the 
idea of goodness has been exchanged for that of 
mere weak indulgence, while the thought of the 
All-Holy and All -Just has been first shrunk from 
and then forgotten. If Christ has entrusted to 
His mother the whole treasury of grace, what need 
is there to look beyond her ? The repetition of a 
few prayers, the offering of a few candles, even 
the presence of a picture of the Virgin, acts as a 
sort of charm to win her favour, even for the 
vicious and criminal.* The sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, of the inexorable claims of duty, of 
the heinousness of sin, has been perilously weak- 
ened by the fatal error which led to the separation 
of the spheres of mercy and justice, assigning the 
former to the Madonna, the latter to her Son. 
The God of love, the meek and lowly Saviour, are 
robbed of their highest prerogatives, while the 
Virgin and the Saints, whose perfection on earth 
consisted in conforming their wills to the Divine 
will, are too often represented in popular Catholi- 
cism as seeking to resist and control that will. 

That the above view of the dangers of Mariolatry 
is no mere delusion of the Protestant mind, but is 
shared more or less by many Anglicans who claim 
to adopt the Catholic position, as well as by some of 
highest authority among Koman Catholics them- 
selves, is shown by Pusey’s Eirenicon and Letter to 
Newman, and by Newman’s reply to the former, 
in which he says (p. 108), ‘ Now at length coming 
to the statements . . . which offend you in works 
written in her (Mary’s) honour, I will frankly say 
that I read some of them with grief and almost 
anger. . . . And if I hate those perverse sayings so 
much, how much more must she in proportion to 
her love of him?’ Again he says (p. 119), ‘ They 
(these statements) seem to me like a bad dream. *1 
could not have conceived them to be said. I know 
not to what authority to go for them, to Scripture, 
or to the Fathers, or to the decrees of Councils, or 
to the consent of schools, or to the tradition of the 
faithful, or to the Holy See, or to reason.’ And 
he refers to Gerson, and Petavius, and others, who 
condemn the ‘prurience of innovation,’ and the 
frivolous and sophistical reasonings ‘ in which so 
many indulge in order to assign any sort of grace 
they please, however unusual, to the Blessed Vir- 

* Many instances win be found in Liguori’s Glories of Mary. 
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gin/ The motive of this is, according to Petavius, 
a * kind of idolatry, lurking, as Augustine says, 
nay, implanted in human hearts, which is greatly 
abhorrent from theology, that is, from the gravity 
of heavenly wisdom/ 

Literature. — Hofmann, E. , Leben Jem nach den Apohryphen 
erzahlt, 1851 ; Protevangelium Jacobi, Emng. Thomm, Mvan^, 
de Nativitate Marim, the Latin Historia de JJativUate Mance 
et de Ifjantia Salvatoris, the Arabic Eistoria Josephi and 
Bmngdium Infantim, de Dormitione, and de Transitu Marioe, 
All these are translated in Clark’s Ante-Mcene Christian Library, 
vol. 16. Marriott, Testimony of the Oat€bC(mibs\ Mrs. Jameson, 
Legends of the Madonna ; K. Ease, Eandhuch d. Protestant- 
ischen Folemik gegen die romiseh-katholischen Kirche, ed. 4, 
1878 ; Lehner, Bie Ifarienverehrung in den ersten Jahrhun- 
derten, 1881 ; V. Schulte, Archdologische Studien ilber alt- 
chrisUichenMonumente, 1880 ; Eeview of Mariolatry, Liturgical, 
JDevotional, Doctrinal (Anon,), Eivington, 1869 ; O^^ler, Romish 
Worship of the Virgin ; Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten am d. christ- 
lichen Archdologie, vol. iii. 1-124 ; Schaff, Greeds of Christendom, 
vol. i. pp. 108-128 ; Lechler, John Wyclif, Eng. tr, ; Seebohm, 
Oxford Reformers ; Burgon, Letters from Rome ; Pusey, 
Eirenicon, 1865, pp. 101-190, Letter to Eewman on the Immam- 
late Conception, 1869 ; Gore, Dissertations, London, 1895 ; Her- 
zog’s EenZ-JS/ncycZopdd'ie/.j>rot 08 ta-nf'iscAe Theologie, s.v. ‘Maria.* 

Rom. Oath,— Newman, Essay on Development, 1846, pp. 376- 
388, 398-409, Letter to Pm&y on his Eirenicon, 1866, pp. 28-159 ; 
Li^ori, Glories of Mary, Eng. tr. 1868; Rohault de Pleury, 
La Sainte Vierge, 2 vols. 1878; Livius, The R V. in the 
Fathers of the First Six Centuries, 1893; Wilhelm and 
Scannel, Manual of Catholic Theology, based on Scheeben’s 
Dogmatik, 1890, vol. ii. pp. 122-126, 208-224 ; Addis and Arnold, 
Catholic Dictionary, ed. 4, 1893 (under headings ‘Mary,* 
‘Loretto,* ‘Immaculate Conception,’ ‘Saints,* ‘Assumption’); 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, vol. viii. ed. 2, 1893 (under 
headings ‘Maria,’ ‘Marienfeste,* Marienlegenden,’ ‘Marien- 
wailfahrtsorte ’), where a full bibliography will be found. 

J. B, Mayor, 

MASCHIIi.— See PsALMS. 

MASH (t^a), — A son of Aram, Gn 10^, The par- 
allel passage 1 Ch substitutes Meshech ; the 
LXX in both has Matrox. A name corresponding 
with Mash is found in Assyrian inscriptions, 
especially the cylinder 11“ of Assurbanipal, who, 
in descrimng his Arabian campaign, sayshe marched 
through the desert of Mash, * a place of thirst and 
fainting, whither comes no bird of the heaven, ! 
neither do asses nor gazelles feed there’ (S. A, I 
Smith’s edition, i, pp. 67, 68). Frd. Delitzseh 
{Paradies, 242, 243) interprets this to mean the 
Syrian desert ; Glaser {Skizze, ii. 419), as * the in- 
terior of Western Arabia ’ ; and the word, according 
to Delitzscli, is foreign, and means ‘ wilderness.’ 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

MASHAL Maa«rd).— 1 Ch 6^^ [Heb. See 

Mishal. 

MASIAS (A Maoias, B Metcralas), 1 Es S^^.—One 
of Solomon’s servants (KVm Misaias). The name 
is absent from the parallel list in Ezra. 

MASON. — In Syria mapns both hew and build. 
In hewing they use the different kinds of hammers 
mentioned under art. Hammer. In Ezr S’, 1 Ch 22®, 
hewers (Q’j^'h) are mentioned ; the word in Arab. VS 
is iiahdttn, those who smoothed the stones. Masons 
use several instruments in building — the plumb 
line, a line wound on a reel for laying the courses 
of stone, a long rod of wood about 6 ft. in length, 
and a very curious kind of trow^el. The trowel is 
of iron, about a foot long, fully an inch broad in 
the widest part, and tapers to a point ; it is about 
half an inch thick. It is used as a lever for putting 
the stone exactly into its place, as well as for 
spreading the mortar. 

The masons of Lebanon seem stilly to be the 
skilled builders of Palestine and Syria, as they 
were in ancient times (as we read in 2 S 5^^ that 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent masons to 

David to build him a house), for they travel all 
over Syria, Palestine, and the ganran, building 
houses for the people, and forts for the govem- 
nient. W* Carslaw. 


MASREKAH Macr^ara). — Mentioned il 

connexion with the list of ‘ the kings that reigned 
in the land of Edom before there reigned any Mng 
over the children of Israel,’ Gn When one 

of these kings, named Hadad, died, Samlah of 
Masrekah reigned in his stead (v.^=I Ch 1^’). 
The locality has not been identified. The 
mctsticon defines it thus: MapoiKi rrbXts pacikelas 
’B5a7^ T€pl r^v Ve^aXrjvriv, The name may 

signify ‘place of Sorek {pliJ') vines’ (Del. on Gn 
36®«). J. A. Selbie. 

MASSA (fffP). — Name of a son of Ishmael (Gn 
2514 [A Ch P® [B Mavacrai, A Mao-crT?]).— 

The correct translation of Pr 3P, where Lemuel is 
described as ‘king of Massa,’is due to Hitzig 
(Zeller’s Theol, Jahrh, 1844, 269-305), and it Is prob- 
able that the sense of the words following the name 
* Agur ’ in Pr 30i is similar, though they cannot be 
rendered with certainty. Delitzsch {Paradies, 301) 
called attention to the occurrence of the name 
Ma-as-a-ai immediately before Tayrnseans and 
Sabseans in a list of States which brought presents 
to Tiglath-pileser il. [WAI iii. 10. 1, 38), and 
justly identified these people with the Ishmaeiite 
tribe. He also (i6. 302) thought there might he 
a reference to them in a tablet published in WAI 
iv. 56. 1, and further edited by G. Smith {History 
of Assurbanipal, 296-298), and most recently by S. 
A. Smith {Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, ii. 36-38). 
In that tablet a certain Nebo-sum-esir, who has 
been told to send the king anything that he may 
hear about the Arabs, states that Akamaru, son 
of Amme’ta of Mash {Mash-a-ai), made a raid on 
the people of Nebaioth, and killed aU the troops 
except one man, who is despatched to the king to 
give him personal information. It is more probable 
that a tribe of moderate size is referred to than a 
vast region like Mash ; and the difference in spelling 
between this tablet and the former may be due to 
the popular pronunciation which is represented in 
the letters (S. A. Smith, p. 38). The scene de- 
scribed in the tablet resembles that of Job 1^’ (as 
Delitzsch observes), and it is probable that we 
have in these chapters a specimen of the famous 
wisdom of the ‘ children of the East.’ From none 
of these passages can any data be got for the 
localization of Massa, and the conjectures of 
, Hitzig (repeated by him in his comm, on Pr 30) 

; scarcely deserve "mention. See, further, art. 
Simeon (Tribe). Such portions of chs. 30 and 31 
as really come from Massa are prohahlj^ trans- 
i lated ; but the first verse of ch. 30, which is unin- 
i telligible, may be partly in the original dialect. 

I Of me proper names, Lemuel or Lemoel^ might be 
Hebrew or Arabic (compare Lishemesh, Lidzbarsky , 
Eandhuch der nordsem. Epig, 304), Yakeh seems 
to be old Hebrew, wdiile Agur is uncertain. On 
the other hand, the names given in Nebo-sum-esir’s 
letter are very clearly old Arabic, and he certainly 
implies that the ‘ Mash-a-ai ’ are Arabs. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

MASSAH (neD, i.e. ‘ proving/ ‘trial’; (6) weipaofxk, 
in Dt 33^ retpa), — The name given to the place, 
near Rephidim, at which, according to Ex 17^*’, 
the Israelites * tempted ’ J" {i,e, in the old sense of 
the word, tried Him, put Him to the proof), doubt- 
ing (v.®) His power to save them in their thirst, and 
saying (v.’) Ms S" among us, or not’’ This in- 
cident at Massah is alluded to in Dt 6^^ ‘Ye shall not 
“tempt” J" (put J'' to the proof), as ye “tempted” 
Him (put Him to the proof) at Massah ’ (of. Driver), 
9®®, and Ps 95® ‘Harden not your heart as at 
Meribah, as in the day of Massah in the wilder- 
ness, when your fathers tempted {Le,^ tried) me, 
tested me, but also saw my work (5C. of judgment).’ 
In Dt S3® the name is either played upon differently, 
or there is an allusion to a different version of the 
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incident at Massali : ' Tliy Thiimmim and thy Urim 
.be for the man, thy godly one, whom thou didst 
nrme at Massah, whom (or, according to 

! ■ others, for whom) thou contendedst at the waters 
of ' Merihali. ’ The words have reference to the 
I tribe of Levi ; and the idea expressed by them may 
be that at Massah J" either ‘ proved ’ the tribe in 
Bfoses’ person, or (Dillm.) ‘ proved * Moses himself, 
by observing how he would behave under the pro- 
vocation of the people’s complaints. However, this 
I explanation is not perfectly satisfactory; and it 
I becomes less so when the attempt is made to ad- 
just the B'lerihah clause to it : so that the opinion 
cannot he excluded that the allusion is to some 
different account of what happened at 'Massah,’ 
according to which the fidelity of the tribe was 
tested directly by JL The Arabs point to a rock 
called Uesy el-Hattatin, in the arid N.W. part of 
the Wady Feiran*,’ as the one struck by Moses 
at ^Massah’ (Palmer, Desert of Exodus, 159). See, 
further, Eephidim. S. H. Deiveb. 

MISSUS (A Macra-fas, B ^Acraelas), 1 Es 922= 
Maaseiah, Ezr lO^^. 

MASSORAH, MASSORETES.— See Text of Old 
, Testament. 


late leaflets, 1 to IJ in. long, on a winged rachis. 
The fruits are dry, globular- oho vate, somewhat 
flattened drupes, Hh of an in. in diameter, borne 
on short stifl' panicles. It grows in thickets, in 
rocky places, along the coast and on hills to a 
height of 2500 feet, all around the Mediterranean. 
The gum is obtained from incisions in the hark, 
made in August. The juice exudes in the form 
of tears, which harden into spherical, flattened 
or irregular, pale-yellow masses, covered with a 
bloom, caused by their mutual attrition. They 
have a mild terebinthine odour and taste. Mastick 
is known in Arab, by the name mistaki. It is in 
universal use by women and girls as a chewing- 
gum, partly because of its pleasant taste and the 
agreeable odour it gives to the breath, and its 
reputed virtues as a preservative to the teeth and 
gums, and partly for the amusement of chewing 
it. It is also used as a temporary stopping for 
cavities in the teeth. It is an astringent, used to 
check discharges from the mucous membranes. 
A sweetmeat is made of it in Ohio, and forms a 
considerable article of export. The tree is men- 
tioned once only, in Apocrypha (Sus 

G, E. Post. 

MATHELAS (A Ma^^iXas, B MaeifXas, AV Matthe- 
las), 1 Es 9^® = Maaseiah, Ezr 10^®. The LXX 
forms are due to confusion of c with 0 or e. 


MASTER.— See Lobd. Like the Lat. magister 
from which it comes, ‘ master ’ was formerly used 
for ' teacher,’ as Mai 2^^ < Xhe Lord will cut off the 
man that doeth this, the master and the scholar.’ 
Cf. He 5^2 Khem. * For whereas you ought to be 
maisters for your time, you neede to be taught 
again e your selves what be the elements of the 
beginning of the w'ordes of God.’ Especially was 
it used for the head of a school (as it is still m use 
in the rural parts of Scotland), as Goldsmith, Des, 
Village, 196 — 

‘There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule. 

The village master taught his little school* 

The Gr. StSdcrraXoy, teacher, is in AV rendered 
' master ’ in 2 Mae 1^®, Ja 3^ and in all its occur- 
rences in the Gospels, except Lk 2^ ' doctor’ (RVm 
‘teacher’) and Jn 3® ‘teacher.’ But elsewhere it 
is tr^^ ' teacher ’ in both AV and RV (Ac 13^, Ro 22®, 
1 Co 1228, gph 411, 1 Ti 2^ 2 Ti 4®, He So 
also pajS/Se/, though it is transliterated ' Rabbi ’ in 
Mt 23^- 8, Jn ® 3®* 28 62®, and is ‘ Lord ’ in Mk 
10®^ (after TR, but edd, mostly pa^^ouvd, whence 
RV ‘ Rabhoni ’), is elsewhere rendered ‘ master ’ (Mt 
2025.49^ Mk 9® 1121 Jn #1 92 11®); RV has 
Rabbi throughout. See Rabbi. 

Mastery is four times used for mod. ‘victory’; 
Ex 32^® ‘ It is not the voice of them that shout for 
mastery ’ ; Dn 6®^ ‘ the lions had the mastery of 
them ’ ; 1 Go 9®® ‘ Eveij man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things ’ (6 
RV ‘that striveth in the games’); 2Ti 2® ‘If a 
man also strive for masteries ’ (d^XJ ; RV ‘ contend 
in the games’). Cf. Milton, FL ii 899— 

, ‘ For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce 
Strive here for mastry.* 

llie verb to ‘master’ in the sense of ‘control’ 
occurs in Wis 12^® ‘ But thou, mastering thy power, 
judgest with equity’ (Be(nr6l’(ay RV ‘being 

pvereign over thy strength’). RV has the word 
in the mod. sense of ‘overcome’ in Ac 19^® ‘the 
man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, 
and mastered both of them.’ J. HASTINGS. 

MASTICK lentiscm ), — dioecious tree, 

Fistmia Lentistus, L., of the order Anamrdiacem, 
of a spreading gi*owth, 10 to 12 ft. high and broad. 
The leaves are persistent, with 3 to 5 pairs of 
oblong lanceolate to obovate, leathery, mucronm 

* Note the word-play in the of the following verse 

Pus 55)- and ef. African, ad Brig. (Lommatzsch, rvii. p, 18). 


MATRED (iTO, Ball compares the Arab, mifrad, 
‘a short spear’). — The mother-in-law (?) of Hadar 
(Gn) or Hadad (Ch), one of the kings of Edom, 
Gn 308® (A MaTpa^6>)=:l Ch 1®® (A Marpdd). In Gn 
the LXX and Pesh. make Matred the son not the 
daughter of Me-zahab, which is accepted by Ball, 
who reads p instead of MT h3. Kittel is not 
indisposed to accept the same reading in Ch, thus 
making Matred a masculine name. 

J. A. Selbie. 

MATRITES (np!5ci=the Matrite; B Marrapet, A 
MoLTrapd and Marrapetr). — A family of the tribe 
of Benjamin to which Saul belonged (1 S 10®^). 
The readings of the LXX point rather to a form 
nm (Mattarite). Klostermann would substitute 
‘of the family of M.’ for ‘the son of a Benjamite’ 
in 1 S 9h J. F. Stenning. 

MATTAN {p5 gift’; more usually, with 
explicit addition of the divine name, in the form 
Mattaniah). — 1. {Marddv Luc., Mayddv B, Maxdi^ 
A; in Ch MarBdv without variation). Priest of 
the temple of Baal in J erusalem during the reign 
of Athaiiah. He lost his life with the queen, 
when she was deposed (2 K 11^®, 2 Ch 23^^). Ahab, 
presumably at the instigation of his Phceniciau 
wife Jezebel, built a temple for the worship of 
Baal in Samaria (1 K IG®®). Their daughter Atha- 
iiah was probably founder of this temple in Jeru- 
salem. Possibly, therefore, Mattan was not a 
Judeean. The name is known as Phoenician 
(Gesenius, HWB'^% 

2. {'^addv B, Madddv Named only as the 

father of Shephatiah, a contemporary of the prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer 38^). W. B. Stevenson. 

MATTAN AH ; LXX 'M.avBavadv B, ~vlv A, 
-v4v F*; Eus. MaBdavip ), — A station mentioned 
only Nu 2P®- ^ It was on the route from the 

Arnon to the plains of Moab, and would therefore 
be to the E. or the Bead Sea and N. of the Arnon. 
No satisfactory identification has been made ; but 
if the position assigned to it by Eusebius {Onom. 
p. 169 and p. 274, ed. Lagarde), 12 Roman miles 
to the E. of Medeba, be correct, the course taken 
W the Israelites must have been farther to the 
E. than is generally supposed.* 

A, T. Chapman. 

* In an article on the ‘ Song of fee Well * in the Nm WorU 
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MATTINIIH — 1. The original name of 

king Zedekiah, 2 K 2#’^ (B Ma00dp, A MeSSavlas), 
2, An Asaphite, 1 Ch 9^^ (B Mavdavlas, A Mar- 
Pavlas), leader of the temple choir, Neh IP’ (B 
Madajfid^ A Maddavlas) 12® {B Maxawd, A Ma^ai'td), 
door-keeper 1225* (B Na^awd, A Maddavtd). 3. 
Mattaniah, a descendant of Asaph, was, according 
to 2 Ch 20^** (B Mavdavlasj A MaTdavlas)^ contem- 
porary with Jehoshaphat, hut this name should 
probamy he identified with the preceding. 6. 
8. 7. Four of those who had married foreign wives, 
Ezr 10®® (B MaBaptdi A MadSandj called in 1 Es 9^ 
Matthanias), v.^ (B AXa^awd, A MaSdavidf called 
in 1 Es 9®® Othonias), V.®® (B MaOavid, A Maddavid, 
called in 1 Es 9®^ Matthanias), v.®’ (B Ma^aj'td, 
A MdBOaytdf combined in 1 Es 9®^ with the follow- 
ing Mattenai into Mamnitanenms). 8. A Levite 
who had charge of the offerings, Neh 13^® (B 
'NaBavidf A Ma&SavLas). 9. A ^Hemanite, 

1 Ch 25^* (B MavBapLaSi A Mar^ai^las). 10* (5n;|gD) 
An Asaphite, 2 Ch 29^® (B Madeapias, A Mareaplas), 

MITTATHA (Marra^d). — Son of Nathan and 
^ndson of David, according to the genealogy of 

MITTATHIAS (Mcrra^ias), the equivalent of the 
Heb. Mattithiah (r7;p^i5> 9n;M). 1. AV Matthias, 
a Jew, who had married a foreign wife in the days 
of Ezra (1 Es 9®®). In Ezr 10®® the name is given 
as Mattattah, AV Mattathah (nj^cip). See Genea- 
logy. 2. One of the men who stood at the right 
hand of Ezra during the reading of the law (1 Es 
9^) ; in Neh 8^ Mattithiah. See Genealogy. 3. 
The father of the five Maccabsean brothers (1 Mac 
2i,i4.i6f.i9.24.27.39.4s.49 X4®®). See Maccabees. 

The son of Absalom, a captain in the army of 
Jonathan the Maccabaean, who, together with Judas 
the son of Chalpi, stood by his commander during | 
the flight of the Jews at the battle of Hazor, and ! 
helped to turn the fortunes of the day (1 Mac 11’®). ! 
5. A son of Simon the high priest, who was i 
murdered, together with his father and brother [ 
Judas, at a banquet at Dok, by Ptolemy the son of i 
Ahnbus (1 Mac 16^^’^®). 6. One of three envoys 1 
sent by Nicanor to treat with Judas Maccabseus i 
when he invaded Palestine in B.c. 161 (2 Mac ' 
14^®). Negotiations on the part of Nicanor are 
mentioned also in 1 Mac 7®’"®^, but it is there stated i 
that they were immediately broken oft* by Judas, | 
who discovered that they were only a treacherous 
device for getting possession of his person. 7. The 
son of Amos in the genealogy of Jesus Christ 
(Lk 3®®). 8. The son of Semein (AV Semei) in the 
same genealogy (Lk 3®®). H. A. White. 

MATTATTAH (njnso). — One of the sons of 
Haslium, who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 
10®® (B A0d, A Ma$0a0d)f called in 1 Es 9®® Matta- 

MATTENAI (u^»).— 1. 2. Two of those who had 
married foreign wives, Ezr 10®® (B Madapid, A MaS'- 
0avai, called in 1 Es 9®® Maltanneus), v.®’ (B MaB&vdVf 
A MaBBavat, combined in 1 Es 9®^ with the pre- 
ceding Mattaniah into Mamnitanemus). 3. Bepre- 
sentative of the priestly house of J oiarib in the 
days of Joiakim, Neh 12^® (B tA* A om., 

’MaBBavaL), 

MATTER.—In Sir 28^® ^matter’ is used where 
we should now use ‘materiaP instead, ‘As the 

(March 1896, p. 136 ff.) Budde argues that Mattaniah is not a 
proper name at all, but that the song: should end — 

* With the sceptre, with their staves, 

Out of the desert a gift * ; 

and then v.i® resume *and from Beer (LXX to 

Nidialiel.* See also Expos, Tvmss^ vi. (1895) p. 481 f. 


matter of the fire is, so it bumeth’ {mrd't^v 
Tov TTi/pos, BV ‘As is the fuel of the fire’). Cf. 
Chaucer, Persones Tale, § 8, ‘ But for your sinne 
ye been woxen thral and foul, and members of the 
feend, hate of aungels, sclaundre of holy chirehe, 
and fode of the false serpent, perpetuel matere of 
the fyr of belle ’ j and Bacon’s Essays (Gold. Treas. 
ed. p. 57), ‘The surest way to prevent Seditions, 
(if the Times doe bears it,) is to take away the 
Matter of them. For if there be Fuell prepared, 
it is hard to teU, whence the Spark shall come, 
that shall set it on fire.’ In Ja 3® the same Gr. 
word {\Skn) is tr*^ ‘ matter,’ ‘ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth,’ but it is clear from 
previous versions that the Eng. word means here 
‘afiair,’ Coverdale’s tr. is ‘Beholde how gret a 
thinge a lyttell fyre kyndleth’; the Gen. Bible 
has the same with ‘matter ’ in the marg., and the 
Bishops place ‘matter’ in the text. BV renders 
‘ Behold, how much wood is kindled by how small 
a fire I * marg. ‘ how great a forest is kindled ’ ; 
this is very near Wyclif’s ‘ Lo I hou miche fijr 
kyudlith^ hou greete a wode,’ after Vul^. Mcce 
qttantm ignis quam magnam sylmm incendit. 

For the phrase ‘ Make matter ’ see under Make ; 
and add this illustration from Tindale (Ifor/;^, i. 
169), ‘ Let this little flock he hold therefore : for if 
God he on our side, what matter maketh it who be 
against us ? ’ J. Hastings. 

MATTHAN —Grandfather of Joseph 

the husband of Mary, Mt 1^®, perhaps to be 
identified with Matthat, who occupies the same 
place in St. Luke’s genealogy of our Lord (Lk 3®^). 

MATTHANIAS.— 1. (A MarBavia^, B Mardv), lEs 
9®’=. Mattaniah, Ezr 10®®. 2. (A MarBavla^, B Beo-- 
Kaairacrjids, AV Mathanias), 1 Es 9®^ = MATTANIAH, 
Ezr 10®®. 

MATTHAT (Ma^^dr).— 1. Grandfather of Joseph 
the husband of Mary, Lk 8®^, perhaps to be identi- 
fied with Matthan, who occupies the same place 
in St. Matthew’s genealogy of our Lord (Mt 1^®). 
2. Another ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3®®. 

MATTHEW, APOSTLE Lachm. Tisch. 

Treg. WH ; M.ar&cuos TB). — Matthew’s place in the 
Apostolic list is not quite constant, varying be- 
tween seventh and eighth, and so affecting the 
station assigned to Thomas (in the Synoptics ; in 
Ac 1^® Bartholomew). His position in Mk, Mt, 
and Lk, viz. seventh, must give his standing in the 
original apostolic circle, as reflected in St, Peter’s 
mind. He is called in Mt 10® ‘the customs-officer’ 
(o re\6v7is), and is thus identified with the Matthew 
of 9® (cf. Mk 2^**, Lk 5®’), called while sitting ‘ at the 
toll-office’ near Capernaum, on the Great West 
Boad from Damascus to the Mediterranean. St, 
Mark styles this servant of the tetrarch Herod, 

‘ Levi the son of Alphseus’ ; but that does not bar 
the identification. For there is analogy for even 
two Hebraic names, both outside (Jos. AnL XYiil. 
ii. 2, *lta(r^d> ^ Ka'Cd(pas) and within the apostolic 
circle. And it is likely that, as with Simon 
Cephas, Matthew was the later name, given after 
his call. This fits its probable meaning, ‘ Jehovah’s 
gift.’ Matthew, then, was the name by which this 
apostle became known in Christian circles ; and by 
it even St. Mark indicates him in his official list, 
while giving his call with strict historic fidelity. 
So Thomas is ‘Judas Thomas’ in Acta Thomm; 
and Bartholomew was perhaps Nathanael’s usual 
Christian name. On the forms and meaning of 
the name Matthew see, further, Dalman, p. 142. 

Several things seem implied in this call of 
Matthew. He must already have been familiar 
with Jesus and His gospel as preached in Caper 
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iiaum (for tliero is no sign that he, like the^first 
sis apostles, had been an adherent of the Baptist) ; 
and the feast which he gave in honour of Jesus 
(Mfc probably marked the new relationship. 
Finally, while we cannot date his call with pre- 
cisioii^ Pharisaic suspicion was already awake ; so 
that his call and consequent experience of his 
Master’s ministry can hardly go back to the very 
eaiiiest days (this bears on the next art.). 

The only other facts related of Matthew on good 
authority concern Mm as evangelist, Eusebius 
(IIJ^ HI 24) says that he, Tike John, wrote only 
under the stress of necessity. ‘ For Matthew^ after 
preaching to Hebrews, wheii about to go also to 
others, committed to -writing in his native tongue 
the Gospel that bears his name; and so hy his 
writing supplied, to those -whom he was leaving, the 
loss of his presence.’ The value of this tradition 
can be decided only after considering the Gospel 
itself. No historical use can be made of the 
artidcial story in Sanhedr. 48% that Matthew _was 
condemned to death by a J ewish court (see Laible, 
Christ in the Talmud^ ed. Streane, 71 especially 
in face of Heracleon’s explicit denial of martyrdom 
in his case (Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 9). Refer- 
ences to him in apocryphal sources are specially 
doubtful on account of the easy confusion between 
Matthew and Matthias, to whom gnostic Pum- 
doseis were attributed {e.g, Clern. Pmi. ii. 16). 
See, further, the following article. 

J. V. Baetlet. 

«'*^MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF.— 

i. E.^iterxial Evidence of Authorship, etc. 

ii. Internal Bata and Characteristics. 

(а) OT Quotations. 

{h) Ohs. 1~2. 

(o) The Sources : , ^ , 

(1) The Login : (a) Sermon on the Mount ; O) the 

Disciide Discourse, ch. 10 ; (v) the Parables 
of ch. 13; (S) the Discourse in ch. 18 ; 
(e) the later Parables. 

(2) MOa relation to Mk. 

(d) The settini? of the Sermon on the Mount. 

(б) Artificial g:rouping in chs. S-9. 

(/) Modifications in the narrative of the Passion and 
the Eesurrection. 

ig) Eschatological standpoint and date. 

(?i) The Grenealogy. 

iii. Conclusions : 

<1) Mt used the Petrine memoirs -written by Mk. 

02) Mt and Lk probably did not use in common a 
Login document. 

(3) The Login as found in ourMt are largely coloured 

by the life of the Palestinian Church. 

(4) Their nucleus is the common Apostolic didactic 

tradition, but -vvith the special impress of 
Matthew. 

(5) Matthew is only indirectly the author of our Mt. 

(6) Mt was writte-n to establish a true Messianic ideal. 

(7) It was probably written in S. Syria, and certainly 

by a Jew ; Its standpoint. 

(S) Concluding I’emarks. 

Literature. 

i, EXTEE27AL EVIDENCE OF ACTHOESHIP, ETC. 
— Referring the reader to the article Gospels for 
the outlines of the Synoptic problem, we have here 
to investigate the specific features and origin of 
the Gospel which bears the name of Matthew. 
.Even were the title in our oldest authorities, 
^ According to Matthew ’ (/card Ma^^a«oG» to be held 
original, it need not imply more than that this 
written Gospel contains the substance of the oral 
Gospel as taught by Matthew. Nor is the matter 
carried much further by the words of Papias 
(Eus. EB ill. 89), that < Matthew, then, in Hebrew 
speech compiled the Logia; while they were inter- 
preted by each man according to his ability.’ For 
(1) it may be taken as proved that our Mt is not a 
translation from Hebrew or Aramaic ; (2) it is im- 
probable that the Logia or ‘Oracles’ of the Lord, 
giving all due latitude to the term logion, included 
anything like as much narrative as does our Mt ; 
(S) tradition is apt to transform indirect into direct- 
authorship. Matthew’s connexion, then, even with 


the first collection of Christ’s sayings (Logia} may 
have been simply that of their guarantor in the 
region in which they were reduced to writing, just 
as Mark’s Gospel might have been called ‘ accord- 
ing to Peter,’ or ‘Peter’s memoirs’ (dTrofiPVf^opeijfjLara) 
—to use the actual words of Justin, If it was a 
disciple of Matthew, corresponding to John Mark, 
who actually redacted the oral instruction in 
question, it would best fit what we know of the 
literary habits of the first generation ; and the 
difference would be little more than formal. , 

The external evidence as to a written Gospel by 
Matthew resolves itself into the witness of Papias 
(c. 110-125) for upon him later writers depend 
for all save traditions too vague to be trusted in 
such a case. Various views, however, are taken 
of Papias’ meaning. The only safe mode of 
approach is through a careful study of liis motive 
in referring to Matthew at all. Eusebius, to whom 
we owe our quotations, begins by saying that 
Papias compiled five hooks of ‘ Exposition of Say- 
ings of the Lord ’ (\oyicov KvptaKCov i^rjyifjcreoos) , He 
then challenges Ireiiseiis’ statement that Papias 
had been a hearer of John the apostle ; and to 
prove his point quotes Papias’ preface to liis work. 
From this we gather that, in order to vouch for 
the truth of his expositions of the above Sayings 
(dLaSe^aLodfiepos adrQsv ok'gdeLav}^ lie subjoined to 
his own interpretations (rah ip/jtvpelaiC a number 
of primitive traditions, carefully gathered from 
‘the Elders,’ and of which he had taken special 
note (6cra nrork iraph tQ>v Trpecr^vripojp \_i.e. men of the 
former, here the first, generation] kuXQs Hfxadop k. 
KOLkm ifjLP7ifi6p€V(ra}. He was anxious, that is, to 
show that his views of the Gospel, unlike those ot 
many who were glib in giving their opinions on 
the subject, were"^ formed under the influence oi 
first-hand traditions, running back, as he believed, 
to the Lord Himself. These, moreover, were sup- 
plemented by the best sort of second-hand inquiry, 
made of companions of the first witnesses, i.e. 
certain apostles now dead, but also of two apos- 
tolic men, Aristion and John the Elder, iDersonal 
! disciples of the Lord still alive in his youth. 
From these sources he had got his best understand- 
ing of the Lord’s deep sayings, namely, from oral 
tradition continued in living men, and not from 
books (i.e, probably written gospels, rather than 
exegetical waitings of any kind). 

His whole interest, then, is in the true inter- 
pretation of certain sayings of the Lord, embody- 
ing the genuine Gospel. But he wishes also to 
make clear to his readers the source whence came 
the Logia or Sayings themselves on w^hich he 
commented.t He has found, he seems to say, 
Matthew’s collection of these Logia preferable to 
any other. For as an ordered body (crdpra^is) of the 
Lord’s Sayings, — with which alone his comments 
had to do, — Mark’s Gospel was not its equal. But, 
after all, Matthew had compiled these Sayings in 
Aramaic before Papias’ own day ; and at that 
time each man had had to interpret them as best 
he could, i.e. for the most part without the rare 
advantages to which Papias could appeal in his 
own case.f In a word, his call to write his ‘ Ex- 
positions ’ lay in the absence of any written body 

* A later date for Papias’ -work is too readily assumed. 
Eusebius {ULUll. 3T) reckons him in ‘the first line oY succession 
(3«.a5ox4<') fi'om the apostles,’ through whose writings the tradi- 
tion of apostolic teaching lived on. He then names Ightitius 
and Clement as cases, and proceeds at once to Itapias. The next 
book opens with Trahan’s latter 'j^ears, later than which Eus. 
does not seem to place Papias’ work : %vhile Polyearp hs names 
after Justin. 

tEuseb, does not necessarily give I'ls the extracts in the 
order in which they came in Papias’ preface. The statement, 
‘ M,, then, in Hebrew speech compiled the Logia : but as for 
their interpretation, each did as best he could,’ may well liava 
led up to the reference to his owm ^ interpretations.’ “ 

7 Oom'p, Irenjeus, Pm/., of men in his^own day, pa$tovpyovi'r€<i 
ya'Ad'yia Kvptov, e^yjynjrai Katc^^ rwr dpyjiLevto'v ytvo/xevoi. 
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of autb-orized interpretations of the LogUt in detail 
(avTc(). So had it been at first, so was it still; 
while the need, in an age of wild speculation, was 
greater than ever. 

Zahn and others find Papias’ emphasis to lie on the Semitic 
form of Matthew’s work. But then we should ex[»ect this to be 
brought out by a contrast, ‘in Greek,’ in the antithetical clause. 
In its absence the quotation seems motived by Papias’ main 
idea of right ‘ interpretation ’ {ijpix-^vevare follows immediately 
on (Tvveypd\paTo). Further, for Papias’ use of ‘interpret,’ Ms 
reference to his own ‘ interpretations ’ (epixqvetat) outweighs his 
use of ipprivevT-qg ill another context, where he is citing another’s 
words. Finally, according to Zahn’s view, Papias should go 
on to say 7w'w a Greek edition of the Aramaic Mt finally arose. 
But, to judge by Eus.’s silence, he did nothing of the kind. 
He knew a Greek Mt ; he knew of Aramaic Logia current in 
Matthew’s name ; and he assumed the Greek Gospel to be a 
version of an original Aramaic writing by the apostle. 

Thus, according to Papias’ own personal belief, 
Matthew had indeed written down the Logia, 
But lie had left no written interpretation of their 
meaning. The result was a divergence of views as 
to the Lord’s teachings which Papias deplores, 
and which he seeks to rectify by aid of traditions 
which had reached him from Matthew and other 
disciples of the Lord. 

So far, then, external evidence to the connexion 
of Matthew with our Greek Gospel is slender. 
Papias implies; no doubt, that the apostle wrote, 
and that in Aramaic. But what he is asserting is 
neither the one nor the other, but rather the fact 
that the Matthsean Logia were at first left to 
chance interpretation. As to Papias’ implication 
that Matthew actually wrote out in Aramaic the 
Sayings of the Lord, its worth is doubtful. Against 
it stands the weighty witness of St. Luke (1^^*)? 
who seems to know of no narrative of the matters 
on which Christian faith had assured hold drawn 
ap by an eye-witness. The force of this can hardly 
be turned by saying that his word diijyricns suggests 
narrative, rather than a collection of Sayings.*- 
To say the least, St. Luke would surely have con- 
structed his careful paragraph otherwise had he 
known of — ^much more intended to use— a writing 
by an apostle embodying Christ’s own sayings. 

The strange divergence of the Logian elements in M.t and Lk 
respectively seems inconsistent with a common written basis. 
Thus, if one still susi>ects positive tradition to lie behind Papias’ 
reference to Matthew as having written the Logia, it must be 
conceded that Lk at least had not access to it. And even as 
to our Mt, it seems easier to suppose that it incorporates the 
composite eaiechetiis of a locality, than that it blends so much 
pure local tradition with the written Logia of Matthew (see iii, 
(2) etc. below). The meagreness of the historic setting of the 
Logia comtnon to Mt and Lk iiiav be gauged from Mtl'P-^®— Lk 
7I8-35 1012-10. 31. 

Before leaving St. Luke, however, one may 
remark that he "also uses much matter which, as 
found also in Mt, may well go back to the Apostle 
Matthew in some form ; only, he seems to have 
found it for the most part already in its present 
historical setting {e,g. in Lk This setting 

differs widely from tha,t in which the like sayings 
occur in Mt. But no early work, sucli as Luke’s 
‘special source,’ would have departed far from a 
setting provided in an apostle’s work. Hence the 
Apostle Matthew did not give the Logia such a 
.setting: and it has to be seen whether even the 
Logia themselves as used by our first evangelist 
owed their exact form to an apostle at all, rather 
than to oral tradition starting from Matthew’s 
teaching. For that Matthew had some hand in 
shaping the Logia in question seems certain from 
the mere fact that to him, quite an obscure apostle, 
tradition uniformly and in all circles assigns our 
first Gospel. On the other hand, the variety of 
Gospels which in the 2nd cent, claimed to 
represent the Apostle Matthew — our Mt and the 
two forms of the ‘Gospel according to the He- 

* In Sir 035 StijY'JJori? Bda, is parallel to vapoLpCai avpeaeto^ ; 
aud ill 9^3 we get irdcra crov gv vopca 'Yyfiictrov. Of. Eus. JL3' 
iii, m. 12-14, 


brews ’ * — along with the lack of any trace of : a 
common Mattli^ean document in, Araiiiaic or Greek, 
suggests that all that really belonged to the apostle 
was a type of oral teaching. In that case our Mt 
would Le related to the apostle ' much as Mk is 
related to St. Peter; and the difference in their 
titles may simply mean that Mark was a , well- 
known apostolic disciple, whereas the name of the 
author of the Mattinean Gospel was early forgotten. 
Then posterity, fixing instead on the ultimate aource 
of its tradition, would call the work^/cara MaBdaZopL 
ii. INTEKS'AL Data an.d Chaeactebistics— 

. Gemral gromid~pla7i-~ 

i. Messiah’s person, 1-2. 

ii. Preparation for M'essianic ministry, 

iii. Ministry in Galilee, 520 . 

(Introductory, #2-25 ; tj^'picai, words, 5-7; typical 
deeds, 8 - 93 ^;" expansion by delegation, ; 

M'essiah’s own estimate of His" ministry, H ; attitude 
of different classes and typical persons,' 12-1 620 ). 

iv. Moving towards crisis at ■ Jerusalem, 1.(>2J-2S '(==?*! k 

881-16). 

(a) OT Ill this inquiry welcome aid 

would seem to offer itself in the phenomena of 
biblical quotation. This has two aspects — a formal 
and a material. The formal relates to the text 
nsed, whether Hebrew or Greek (or even that of the 
vernacular paraphrase or Targuin accompanying 
the reading of the Hebrew OT in the synagogue); 
and, if Greek, to the local variety of LXX text 
implied. The material aspect concerns the mode 
of thought reflected in tlie formula of citation, and 
the degree to which the evangelist’s purpose shines 
through his use of the words or even modifies what 
he remembers and writes.t 
Formally, then, the quotations in passages 
peculiar to Mt diverge from the LXX far more 
than those in parts common to it with Mk or Lk 
or both. This is specially the case with quotations 
introduced by the evangelist himself in comments 
signalizing ‘fulfilment’ (7rM7p<y9?paO of prophecy. 
These are ten in number 215 . la ss 4i.5f. gi? 

1335 2H 27^'“') ; and of the words composing tlie 
citations nearly half do not occur in the LXX 
equivalents. The significance of this is indubitable, 
when we observe that in nineteen quotations com- 
mon to Mt with at least one Synoptic, less than a 
sixth of the words diverge from the LXX. In 
other words, the homogeneity of our Mt, and so 
any claim to be a simple version of an Aramaic Mt, 
is at once disproved. 

(5) Chapters 1-2. — Zahn maintains that the first 
verse of Mt is a title for the whole book, arguing 
that /3fGAos yeviixeoos cannot linguistically and by 
LXX usage mean ‘genealogy’ or even ‘nativity,’ 
but only ‘history’ or ‘career.’ But as Ireuams 
evidently thought otherwise (adv, Hmr, lii, xi. 11, 
cf. frag." 27, ap, Harvey, 11. 493, Dial. Tim. et Aq. 
[see below, p. 803], where yevecrets—yepeaXoyias, foi. 
93 To et VO), one has only to prove the fitness of an 
introductory section, to wLich v.^ may serve as 
opening. Thus it might refer to the nativity (cf. 
Lk 11^9 and its attendant circumstances, including 
the antecedents of the seed royal, arranged so as to 
indicate three great moments in Israel’s fortunes— 
climax in David, anti-climax in the Exile, and the 
moment of restored Davidic glory in Messiah. This 
would he paralleled, not only in the three prefatoiy 
chapters of Hosea, especially in the LXX (P dpxh 

xSyov KvpLOv ip ‘tilorije ... 4^ dicovcrars x6yop Kvpiov^ viol 

’i(Tpai]A)y but also in Mk Ih taken as the first verse 
of a prefatory account of the Forerunner’s ministry 

* The idea that this in eitber form was an enlarf^ed edition 
of tbe ‘ TJr-Mattbiius ’ rests only on the assumption that the 
Apostle Matthew was a Judaizer— an assumption improbable iB 
tbe case of any of the primitive apostles, who saw the Gospel 
in its continuity trith the prophets. ^ _ 

t In this section, as in some others, the ‘ Statistic.s and Obser- 
vations ’ collected with scholarly care by Eev. Sir J, C. Hawkins, 
in his f/orte Tignoptituc (1S99), have beets «>f great service. 
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(cf. Hosea,, above). Further, since ‘Now the 
birth (yevems) of the Christ''- was on this w-ise,’ 
seems to follow closely on the last clause of 
‘ an til the Christ, fourteen generations^ and 
sums up the gist of the wdiole of ch. 1 might 
easily be siibkimed under li. But it is better to 
take 0i0kos yepsirems as ‘birtb-roll,’ and see in 
a fresh section ; so also with ch. 2, which sets 
for til certain prophesied corollaries of the birth of 
Messiah (on the genealogy itself see below (/t), 
p..'302). , 

(c) The Soii7xes,— (l) The Xopih.-— Here two 
things must he borne in mind. In early days the 
tradition of Jesus’ Sayings ‘ did not remain merely 
personal reminiscence and communication, but 
served the Church as law and doctrine, and was 
accordingly put into the form of didactic pieces.’ 
‘ Again, this was done in a spirit and amid associa- 
tions that prevented the rise of a binding letter’ : 
and hence we must be ready to recognize among the 
Xof/fc?, along with the voice of the Church’s Lord, 
echoes awakened in the Church’s experience. 
These conditions have been stated, and applied to 
the forms in which the Logta meet us in Mt and 
Lfc x'espectively, by Weizsacker in particular, in 
his Apostolic Age (Eng. tr. ii. 32 ff.); and his views 
are largely utilized in what follows. The difer- 
ence in style and standpoint between the Logia 
groups in Mt and Lk is due to the differing history 
of the Logian tradition in the apostolic Church. 
The preoccupation amid which our Mt’s type of 
Logia took proximate shape was ‘ the secession of 
the Church from Judaism and its authorities. 
Thus did Jesus Himself oppose the Pharisaism and 
the scribes of His time.’ So, too, the main lines of 
our first Gospel reflect the practical wants of the 
early days — ‘the doctrines of righteousness, the 
disciples’ vocation, the kingdom of God, the duties 
of the society, the false system of the Jews and 
Pharisees, the future of the kingdom of God.’ 
These answer to clis. 5-*7. 10. 13. 18. 23-25, sections 
in which the unity of the parts is didactic ratiier 
than historical, kindred matter having gravitated 
to each considerable nucleus by the exigencies of 
memorlter instruction. That our evangelist was 
already familiar with these sections as more or less 
connected wholes, is probable from the formula 
which he appends to each of them: ica\ iyev^ro Hre 
ir4kecr€P o 'Irfcrovs rovs K^yovs tovtws (7-^ 19^ 26^), or 
ras 7rapa0o?K.as ravras (13^^), or ^lardcKrcav ro7s SoSSc/ca 
ij.aB7]rais avrov (11^). We take, then, these didactic 
sections of our Mt in order, 

(a) The Sermo7i on the 3Iotmt^ 3U 5-7.— Weiz- 
sacker subjects this sermon, ‘ a kind of catechism ’ 
set in the forefront of this Gospel, to an analysis 
which reveals its true nature as ‘ a kind of code, 
such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church.’ This transformation of Christ’s teaching 
into forms adapted to the religious use of disciples 
was inevitable so long as the evangelic tradition was 
a matter of catechesis^ with a view to edification* 
Indeed this fact witnesses to its vital hold on 
Christians at a time when the Spirit was . every- 
thing and the letter little thought of, and so when 
fresh applications of a principle laid down by the 
iVIaster could not in oral teaching be kept apart 
from the germinal saying which had given them 
birth in the Chimeh’s mind. The question, then, is 
here not so much one of the Lord’s ipsissima ^erMi 
lying behind the Logia used in our Gospel, as touch- 
ing the nucleus of a sermon formed out of such 
Logia which Mt expands. 

Weiiisiicker makes it consist of tlii’ee sections originally indo- 
pendei.t; as is seen from Lk: viz. the new Christian law in- 


The diverse orders, ‘ Jesus Christ ’ (NCEKL ul. Pap. Oxyr. 
(sme. iii.) a^gypt. syr. arm. asth. Or.) and ‘Christ Jesns ’ (B), 

K ant to the originality of ‘the Christ’ (B 71, it. vg, syr, 
en.) ; cf. lUb. » o 
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contrast to the e.vistent legal usage of the scribes (521-48). 
Christ’s estimate of the pious usages then in honour (alms, 
prayers, fastings) ; and His reformation of therii and His 

exposition of the higher life in contrast to division of heart 
and care for the worldly lifb (612-34). Secondary to these, even 
as combined, he regards not only ch. T—an appendix of seven 
short sections supplementing and partly repeating the foregoing 
(745. with its ‘ false prophets which come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
i ing,’ being clearly a late touch ) — but also the twofold introduction 
I in 5^12’ 13^10. Now, that 5i3-io is out of place one may justly infer 
' from Lk lias, Lk also makes the Sermon open 

I with beatitudes, though less than half Mt’s number (which 
i seems filled out with OT phrases), and other\rise contradicts 
Weizsacker’s analysis. For this among other reasons, the 
: reconstruction of the Logiwi Sermon favoured by Weiss and 
Wendt (with some divergences) is to be preferred. Yet even so, 
one mast not assume that the Sermon was known to Mt and Lk 
in the same recension. Thus, while it is probable that Lk’s four 
beatitudes (apart from the x)arallel woes, a secondary feature) 
best represent the original apostolic Logian tradition (not 
necessarily as Matthew taught it), it is clear that Luke knew the 
Lord’s Prayer in another form from Mt’s, and that not as part 
of the Sermon at all. 

Allowing, then, for the different history of the 
Logian tradition before it reached our Mt or 
Luke, we may regard the following as ‘ Matthasan ’ 
in substance : — Four beatitudes parallel to Lk 
(■53.4. 6. Ilf.) j four revised readings of Mosaic mor- 
ality as understood by the scribes — about murder, 
adultery, retaliation, hatred of enemies (521- 22. 
(24). 27f 38-40. 43-4S) j three corrections of the Jewish 
ideal of piety — alms, prayer, fasting (6^-^^) ; * 
four dangers of the higher life — earthly-miiided- 
ness, insincerity, a divided heart, carefulness for 
things bodily — the remedy being absorption in the 
Father’s kingdom (61^-34) ; f some more miscellane- 
ous counsels (71--"). These last, most of all, owe 
their combination to our evangelist, as they repeat 
a good deal ; and in one case (7^-), the Golden Rule 
of duty towards one’s neighbour, a verse comes 
more naturally in Lk earlier in the Sermon. 
Yet the words on criticism and self-criticism (7^-*^ 
Lk 63'L4if)^ on fruit as the test of goodness 
Lk g^ud the similitude which clinches the 

whole Sermon (7-^-q Lk come in fitly. f 

Probably even this reconstruction leaves too much 
in the Sermon for it really to have been spoken at 
one time : it expects far more of men’s hearing 
capacity than Jesus ever demanded. But it may 
stand as representing the Matthasan didactic cate- 
chism for the citizen of the Father’s kingdom, and 
as suggesting the processes of further accretion 
in later use, and of final compilation, which lie 
between it and Mt 5-7. 

(B) The Disciple Discourse, ch. 10. — The action 
of local Church usage upon the tradition is also 
implied in the siiecific disciple-discourse. This in 
practical use must early have lost much of its 
original restrictions, as intended for the guidance 
of the Twelve in their first preaching by the side 
of their Master’s own ministry (cf. Mk 
Thus in Lk it refers to the conduct of a large 
circle of disciples who assisted Jesus in a similar 
way ; and in either form it doubtless embodies 
rules taught in the churches for the guidance of 
all who acted as missionaries (‘apostles’ in the 
larger sense, for which ‘ evangelists ’ became a 
synonym). The words in Mt 10*^^ cannot have 
been used of the original temporary mission : 

‘ When they persecute you in the one city, flee to 
the other : for verily I say to you, ye shall not 
finish the cities of Israel before the Son of Man 
come.’ This must rather represent an early stage 

*Each of these sections admits of further analysis: note 
particularly the change from ‘ye’ to ‘thou’ (? of catechesis) 
in each case. We cannot, of course, by such rough tests dis- 
tinguish the teaching as original and derivative. But certainly 
the Lord’s Prayer did not come originally in the Sermon (see 
Lk The backbone of Mt’s form of this section consists 

of 01. 5- 16, 

, f Here, too, there may be later or editorial elements, v.s* 
in particular. But Lk’s divei-gent arrangement by no means 
proves that these subjects were no part of the Mattha>an Logia, 

■ $ On the other hand, 7 ®. (t_ii) . ssf, are out of place. 
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of tlie Cliurcli’s echoed counsels to the Messianic 
missionaries in general, on the lines laid down by 
J esus for His first disciples. W eizsacker sees in Mt 

105 - 15 ( 16 ) the original tradition as to the apostolic 
mission, once current as an independent piece (cf. 
Mk Lk 9^-^ , and here given in a form 

retaining the restricted scope of Christ’s own 
earthly ministry — the form in which the Mattheean 
Logia were current in our evangelist’s region. A 
secondary formation follows in the section on 
persecution, which reflects the experience of the 
Apostolic age at least as late as St. Paul’s trials 
before Roman courts at Csesarea. Its originally 
detached character is shown by its appearing in 
the eschatological discourse in Mk Lk 
where Mt faintly echoes Mk. Here, however, Mt 
seems independent of Mk’s form, having points in 
common With Lk’s ‘doublet’ and being the 

more original in its basis (apart from the evan- 
gelist’s own colouring). These two sections Weiz- 
sacker calls ‘ the fundamental law for the mission- 
ary activity of the Church.’ He adds that they 
were naturally extended by analogous sayings, like 
Mt 1024-42 (many of which are clearly misplaced, see 
Lk 12»-9‘ 51-53 1425 - 27 ), either by Mt or in the tradi- 
tional form under which he was wont to teach the 
Matthsean Logia. 

( 7 ) The Parables of eh. 13. — As to these parables, 
where Mt’s love of the number seven (cf. the double 
sevens of the genealogy) attracts our attention, 
it appears that all three evangelists possessed 
collections of parables, beginning with ‘ the funda- 
mental parable,’ the Sower. To this main parable 
there were two types of sequel : one as in Sik and 
Lk, where it is combined with the simile of the , 
Lamp, whereby Jesus explained to the disciples 
(in the actual course of events) the function of , 
parable as a test of hearers’ receptivity ; the other, | 
as in Mt, where it is followed didactically by other I 
parables more or less related in thought These 
appear to come from different sources. The pen- 
dent parable (to the Sower) of the Wheat and 
Tares has a peculiar opening, wgoLiherj ^ jSacr., which 
recurs in parables in 222 , and may point to 
the three having been once a didactic whole, re- 
presenting a late stage of Logian teaching. On 
the other hand, the remaining five begin with 
biioia icTTLv h jSao-., probably the usual opening in 
parabolic collections.^ 

Weizsiicker’s ‘rellexions’ deserve attention. Yiewin^? the 
Wheat and Tares as a later supplement to the Sower, he says : 

‘ From the very nature of this form, of instruction, , the discus- 
sion of one parable leads naturally to the invention of others: 
inter{)retations dcvelo]) into fresh* parabolic material.’ Thus this 
parable rellects‘aii experience from the life of the Church,’ 
which may be the case also with the prag’-net and some others. 
But ‘in any case the collection gives us an insight, not only 
into the way in which the tradition operated, but also into the 
method of editing passages fordeiinite didactic purposes.* Its 
object is to set forth not so much distinct commands, as ‘ the 
fruits of the teaching received, the perfection and divine nature 
of the cause,’ It is, in any case, characteristic of Ht’s stand- 
point that his first special parables — the Tares and the Leaven— 

‘ carry us involuntarily into the primitive Church. They found 
their most direct us*e in the relations of that Church to the 
nation.’ 

( 5 ) The Discourse in ch. 18.— In the discourse on 
the ‘little ones’ and fraternal treatment of all 
brethren, even the least, Weizsacker thinks IS®®"’ 
is an organic unity. ‘The whole refers to the 
conduct o.f the disciples to each other ; the sayings 
teach the nature of their communion,’ even if some 
took sliajje rather later than others. It seems a 
proof of the general justice of these remarks that 

■^Weizsacker thinks aAA?]r 7rapa^oAr/i/ (1324. 31. and TraAti^ 
(45.47) original parts of special collections. But they rather 
show Mt’s compiling luind. He also thinks that the reflexions 
in 13'*^^', coming in the middle of things, must be due to^ a 
source used. But against this must be set .Mt’s Ihvparite. 
formula in v.^Sa. He Inserts them from Mk and practically 
•where Mk has them, Then he returns to explain the Wheat 
and Tares, and adds other parables. 


the parable of the Lost Sheep, which Lk gives as 
an apology for Jesus’ own attitude to outcasts, 
came to Sit as a lesson for believers, in relation 
apparently to converts from among such ‘little 
ones’ of society. It had lost its origiiiai appli- 
cation and gained another in the Church’s life. 
Moreover, already in 183-6 has made humility the 
note of the kingdom, in place of the spirit which 
thinks of ‘ greater’ and ‘lesser’ among brethren. 
Each must be ready to sink all ‘ superiority,’ to re- 
ceive even a young child on the ground of Christ’s 
name, and to avoid wounding the .feelings of the 
humblest believer — one of no more account than a 
child (cf. Mk 94if*). Hence, however much our JHt 
may be influenced in the wording of 18^-5- 6- sf. By 
Mk 933-37.42-47^ yet Ifis iiiind is already filled with 
a Logian piece of didactic which asserts itself both 
in idea and in phrasing, as well as in as a whole : 
‘The intention of its original form' shines through ; 
and ‘ the apostles are thought of as patterns for 
the Church.’ 

(e) The later P(];ra 6 ?es.— Similarly the three par- 
ables of 2123-2214, centring in that of the Vineyard 
common to the Synoptics, define the Church’s rela- 
tions to Judaism. In the first two of these parables 
we get the phrase 7 (Sacr. rov so rare in Mt, and 
perhaps a mark of the later stratum in its Logia. 

lu 1228 b tbe phrase may be due to parallelism with kv irreT/- 
juart 6eov in 2S®; and in 1924 it. seems to come from Mk 1024. 
In 2131- 43, how'ever, we can only su])pose that this Hellenistic 
or u n-IIebraic exi)ression (so Dairnan, DU Worie 155) marks 

the secondary, rather than Mattlneaii, element in the tradition 
reflected in Mt, to wfliosc own usage y\ (Baer, rlay ovpaviav can by 
no meajis be exclusively traced. 

The parable of the Marriage Feast is partly 
paralleled by Lk 1415 - 24 , and is an old Logian ele- 
, ment which has undergone change in two lines of 
^ tradition. Mt seems to have it in a late form ; 
for it has gained an appendix, on the Wedding- 
garment and the fewness of those who resiiond and 
are elect. And even the part parallel to Lk adds 
the feature of insult and deatli visited on the 
king’s messengers, resulting in vengeance on the 
murderers and their city — surely an echo of the 
experiences and expectations of the later apostolic 
age, though not necessarily after, rather than 
just before A.D. 70 (cf. Mk Lk 20i<w8 Mt 

2141-44 for the like as already foretold in prophecy). 
We shall return to the subject in discussing Mt’s 
date. Meantime this impression of the absolute 
rejection of the national religious system is con- 
firmed by the great anti-Pharisaic discourse in ch. 
23 — an excellent case of didactic compilation, the 
bulk at least of which our Mt found ready to 
his hand, though the seven distinct Woes may 
betray his schematism. We must now turn aside, 
for the moment, to consider the other chief factor 
of Mt, the narrative sections parallel to Mk. 

(2) Mfs relation to Mh . — ^To begin with a simple 
case, namely one which involves no other connected 
source like the Imgia, Christ’s walking on the sea 
may be taken (Mt 1422 ^-, Mk 64 r>ff.) ^ Here we observe 
slight omissions — ai^roO (followed by addition of 
avr6v)., rh ivipav Trphs Bn^craiddp, avrd^ ; insertions-— 
Kar’ iSiay, p^aOnrai (to compensate for avrah in a 
clause omitted), airh rov (pS^ov %Kp&^av in place of 
cLveKpa^av, [6 ’l 9 ?<rous] ; use of favourite forms of a 
word — rows oXAov, kviBn for 

changes in construction — i.e. ecas oS awoXvcr'g for 
ews . . . arroKveif vTrh r. KVfxdroiV for iu r(S ikatJ>peiVf 
rerdpry <pvhaici for Trepl rer. <f>v\aKi]v, for tpx^raif 

T^ptTtarSov firl r’fjv (cf. 29, only Mt) for eVi rfis, Keycisip 
for K. A^yei— sometimes invob/ing transposition of 
a word, like irapaxOria-ap (h4yopr€s>, a.r.k.) ill 2 ® j 
paraphrase — (rradlovs Ttokkohs awh yri$ aTetx^y for 
T, BaKdreryjs \ omission of a clause— if. 
trap^XBuP ttUTOiJy, Mk 648fa^ rravres yap avrhp elBop, 50a^ 

111 the general result Mt’s Greek is smoother 
and better than Mk’s, though less vivid ; also the 
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app6ar foi' tliG most part involuntary , 

due to memoritef rewriting of section by section 
after perusal, rather than to line for line copying.' 
This less ineclianical conception of the process by 
which M'k passes into Mt is not only most likely, 
but helps to explain much elsewhere. In fact it 
secures the advantages claimed for the purely 
oral theory, without sacrificing what gives to the 
documentary theory its strength. The section 
affords other lessons. Peter’s walking on the 
water is an insertion from tradition,! and 

points to a factor wdiich must be reckoned with 
tiiroiighout, e,g. in 27^2-^ as also in relation 

to the parables peculiar to Mt. And, finally, the 
description of the effect upon the disciples’ minds 
is put ill a different form from Mk— one reflecting 
less upon their slowness of heart and pointing 
more directly the moral of this Gospel (v.^s, cf. 16 ^® 
2751). The phrase full of adoration, ‘Truly thou 
art Son of God,’ is here anachronistic in view of 
irpsf-, Mk 829. These various points might be 
illustrated from the next few sections. But space 
forbids : and so we turn to apply our principles to 
the parts where Logia and Mk may he thought to 
blend. 

(d) Setting of the Sermon on the Mount . — 

is crucial 'for the evangelist’s methods. Is his 
relation to Mk here determined by other narrative 
material, oral or written, or simply by his own 
plan for the use of his didactic or Logian matter? 

Historically arbitrary as the latter hypothesis 
would argue Mt’s eclectic use of Mk to he, it is 
yet probably correct. Por in fact all close study 
of Mt shows its historic interest to be quite sub- 
ordinate to the interpretative, the setting forth in 
orderly fashion of the salient features of Messiah’s 
activity and teaching. Here, then, Mt’s prime 
care is to find a fit point of contact with the 
traditional narrative — of which Mk is the form 
before him— for the general Sermon on the king- 
dom. As it stood in 'the forefront of the Logian 
tradition, so should it stand in a full written 
Gospel as Mt conceived it. Starting from Mk 1.22 
(Mt 728f-), he readapted Mk where Jesus ‘ascends 
the mountain’ in order to associate with Himself an 
inner circle of disciples ; assuming that such a call | 
would imply a prior formal exposition of the i 
nature of the new kingdom. And so far he may * 
have followed tradition — a tradition, too, which 
knew of a discourse on a mountain. But, this 
identification once adopted, Mt carried out his use 
of Mk with great freedom. 

The ^vhole of Aik 3^® influences Alt Not only does Jesus 
ascend * the mountain J though no special locality is in (Question ; 
but the reference to disciples as coming to Him creates some 
obscurity touching the persons addressed in the Sermon. Mt 
has just referred to ‘ the crowds ’ ; and at the end we hear of its 
effect, not on disciples, but on these same crowds. Hence, 
apart from the form in which the Sermon is cast (perhaps mainly 
that of current Zogicm catechesis ; contrast Lk where the 
disciples are first addressed, and then hearers in general, 27)^ 
we have the blending of Aik’s contest with that which Mt has 
just created for himself. For with the hint supplied by Mt ^ in 
relation to Aik we can liardly fail to see in Mt a mosaic 
<.>f Alarcan situations. and expressions, generalized in order to set 
forth the earlier activity of Jesus in word and deed— the pre- 
supposition of ‘the crowds' present at the Sermon. Similarly, 
the call of disciples had been hinted at by the typical cases 


That renewed reference w.as sometimes made, seems proved 
by Alt's reswsion to Aik’s in^epturaxsiv em T'JJ? ^oXaconj?, in 26®-, 
alter writing automaticany vep. ejrl rhv MAaerarai^, Ms own con- 
struction (cf. errl to, i)5aT<x in 28f.). Poi' a parallel, compare the 
freer parts of Codex Bezie. 

t As such it gives a good specimen of Alt's stjde when free to 
follow its own literary form. Note dTroKpc0eU eiirei^ [ A!k 5 times, 
generally d-rroK. A€yei; common in Lk, and in Aft 14-28 (M times), 
where reviTiting Aik, hut rare in 3-18 (7 or 8 times), ^ where 
using Logia : hence not a Logian phrase : Jn an-eiept^], dirb rov 
7rAotov(ef. 3^®, Aik prefers ex),/caTa7rom'4ecr5ai (Mt 18®)oAi‘y<Jjr«jrTOS 
(820 168), (2SU), and Kvpie in later religious sense (cf. Lk). 

It shows also the easy way in which an insertion may blend with 
the Marcan context, i.e, dva^dvTtxtv avrSiv for drejSu {rrphg avrovgX 
Note K€k€Vi£Uf (1428. cf. 0 iK'ver in Aik, once only in Lk 
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borrowed from Mk in ^8-22, The artificial nature of 24f. is clean 
from the fact that no little lapse of time is implied in the going 
forth of Jesus’ fame ‘into the whole of Syria ’and the gathering 
of crowds from Becapolis and Judiea and beyond Jordan— 
features natural in Aik’s later context (8'^, Lk (T^), but not in 
Alt, if it w'ere meant to be chronological. Similarly 428 is based 
on Aik 189 60a with for starting-point (just as I22 is used at 
the end of the Sermon in T2S) ; and 988 repeats the borrowing 
when Alt gets really parallel to Aik G®. 

The fact that both in 4^3 and there are echoes 
of more than one passage in Mk, suggests that 
our Mt was so familiar with the latter as to 
combine liis phrases in memory without a full 
sense of their actual position in Mk’s narrative. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that these verses 
appear quite in Mt’s style. But in any case Mt’s 
generalizing use of Mk seems clear (so 8^6 
and is illustrated by our next paragraph. 

(e) Artifieial grouping in 8-9. — In 6-7 Mt has 
been drawing on his prime Logian source. In 
72Sb he returns to Mk with i^ewAi^orcrovTo (0! 
ox^oi) € 7 r I rrj SiSaxf} avrov’ y^p diSdcrfcccP ai/rohs Ss 
i^overiav Ka\ ovx ol ypajujuareig (aiirotv). He 

thus draws attention to the authority of Jesus’ 
maimer of teaching, and then proceeds to show 
how this Messianic mien extended to His action 
and attitude towards men. In fact the series of 
works and words of power which follow, fulfils 
the second part of the forecast in 493. Once more 
we get the broad, vague background of ox^ol 
woXKoi (cf , 495 ) ; and then the cleansing of the leper 
(Mk l^off.) is introduced with an abrupt xac idoO. 

Thus he passes over the deliverauce of the man with an 
unclean spirit (Aik 12S-28)^ since he has already used the im- 
pression produced by it, rj dKoiq is Alt’s own word 92®). in 

his general description in 42^a'. This omission was the easier 
that the story has much in common with the fuller G-adarene 
Incident which he is abf>ut to use shortly (S28ff.==.Alk siff'*). But 
why does he take Mk before 29ff.f Partly perhaps because 
it contains wmrds of respect for Aloses in keeping with aJid 
partly because in Aik the healing of the leper comes betw'een a 
reference to a general ministry in Galilee (I®®), in which Alt sees 
the continuation of his own 425, and an entry into Capernaum. 

Mt is not concerned with temporal sequence, 
hut tries to preserve local conditions. Hence he 
goes on with something which had come to him 
connected with Capernaum (8^, cf. Lk 7^). In the 
healing of the centurion’s servant (Trads, Lk 5ouXos) 
the interest centres in the dialogue : and the story 
may have come in the Logia just after the Sermon 
(as in Lk [or his special source, cf. 9^^^-], Avho has 
already used Mk’s material right up to the with- 
drawal with disciples to the mountain). 

To Alt it had special value here as introducing the idea of 
authority {e^ovaia), which the centurion implicitly recognizes as 
on the side of Jesus (S®). Yv. 12 are attached hy logical 
affinity (? already so in Logia tradition in Alt’s region, against 
Lk 1328ff.), and serve to justify Gentile faith in Alt’s day. Then, 
at last, he returns to the thread of Aik (ss-ss illustrates 
nothing that is to his purpose). The healing of Peter’s mother- 
in-law becomes a mere typical ease, one of a edass, like the many 
referred to in v. ^8. This verse summarizes Mk isa-sd with some 
characteristic changes {e.g. demoniacal possession is put first 
as marking authority), and is followed by the citation of pro- 
phecy with Mt’s usual formula of ‘fulfilment.’ 

The next step is more obscure ; hut the link 
seems to he a similaritA^ of occasion (to which 
time is subordinated). As the last event Avas d'ptaz 
(16— Mk 132), gQ be subjoins another 
evening scene (Mk 4'*^^ dg/ias yev,.^ Jesus saitli 
d>.t.4\6(t3fji£P et? rb iripav* k, dep^pr^s rdv dx^op . . . ). 
The motive of departure, too, comes from Mk’s con- 
text,'^* db 6 ’I. &xhop Trepl avrop iKehevaep dirdKOdlv 
els rb ir4pap. The episode of the two aspirants to 
. discipleship, which intervenes, needs some special 
reason for its position ; it comes in very abrupthL 
It is otherwise placed in Lk (O^Tff.) ^ at a later part 
of the ministry, and rightly. But tliis does not 

*. This is a crucial case of Alt’s use of Aik. For whereas the 
sing. QX^og is Mk’s regular form (33 to 1), Alt prefers oxAot (23 
times, oxAoi ttoAXoi 5, oxAog 19, generally parallel to Mk) : and the 
foregoing context would suggestoxXot (cf. v.^) or at any rate tof 
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liinder its having stood in local catechesis sdtev the 
Sermon, as logically akin, viz. as affording a typical 
case of resjjonse to the Master’s call to disciple- 
ship : and that Mt forces it in here suggests that it 
so stood. It illustrates the authority, even in isola- 
tion, that marked the Son of Man (esp. 22). From 
V.2® to the end of ch. 8 Mt follows Mk 51^*, the only 
points calling for note being the softening down of 
the disciples’ alarm and surprise in the storm (0A170- 
wicrroi and ol 3€ Mpairoi), the substitution of the 
more familiar Gadarene region for the obscure 
Gerasene {i,e. of Kersa, a village on the lake’s 
edge), and the fresh reading of the demoniac 
incident by which Mt follows the plurals in the 
dialogue (c.y. Mk’s TapeKdXecrav avTov \4yovr€S^ tO 
the ignoring of the sing, of Mk’s narrative. It is 
possible that this reading had already in oral 
tradition generated the daifMopi(6/j.evo(., and that 
j\It uses Mk in the light of the story as known to 
him orally. Yet Mt’s general tendency to duality 
(cf . 20®'^) is to be noted ; particularly the clear case 
in 212-7, where his narrative is warped by words of 
prophecy which he himself introduces with his own 
formula. The divergences from Mk seem to be 
quite in Mt’s own style.* The words with which 
he returns to Mk 2^^- are still coloured by Mk 5, wal 
ifilSds eis ttKoTov (Mk 5^®) Sierrepacrep t 2^, the verse 
after which Mt resumes this section of Mk in 
Capernaum is called iUav tt6klv in terms of 4^®. 
Once more, in the healing of the paralytic, the 
note of authorit}? is struck in both Gospels. In 
9® Mt seems to show that his aim is to present a 
series of typical scenes in their logical rather than 
strict historical connexion ; for adopting Mk’s 
TTapdyccv^ appropriate to progress along the lake’s 
margin, he uses it as a mere verb of motion by 
inserting ignoring the teaching on the 

shore which comes in beUveen. In the incident 
itself it is interesting that he substitutes ‘ Matthew ’ 
(with xeyofMGvop^ a f avourite phrase), Levi’s discqole- 
liame, for that by wdiich he was known at the time 
of his call: i.e. his standpoint is less iDurely his- 
torical than Mk’s. If in 9^^^- Mt -were not following 
Mk, he would hardly have inserted the defence 
against criticism at this point, but rather reserved 
it for the later section devoted to the topic (121®’-). 
For the very next paragraph shows that he is still 
dominated by the idea of the mighty deeds of desus. 
He goes back, that is, to Mk but having 

already used the link of circumstance in v.21, he 
uses one belonging to a later stage of the incident 
(v.3» €Ti avrov \a\ovvTos) and compresses the whole. 

That Mt is here using Mk rather than a shorter source is 
shown hv (1) the mention of the duration of the woman’s 
maladv, (2) the coincidence in 6nL<x6ev^ (3) the rather otiose sal 
oi f/^advral avrov in (seeing: that they play no part in what 
follows in Mt) due to Mk ( (4) the fact that neither Mt nor 

Lk really adds any fresh matter, so that their deviations in form 
are to be put down to their style and aim.J Mt’s aprt, ireAevTuitrey 
is a result of compression ; and the other turns of phrase and 
additions are in Mt’s special manner. 

The last two incidents of the section are com- 
pilations of Mt completing the cycle of typ)ical 
healings. They have distinct echoes of Mk, as 
also marks of Mt’s own style ; but possibly they 

* Mt’s iarxvetv seems due to Mk’s tcr^ver, his toMfcl®^ ; 
even fiaicpav atr* aitrcliv may gloss vrpog tw opet. As the case is a 
crucial one for the use of narratives assumed to exist in written 
Lo^yia, one may refer also to the case of the demoniac boy 
Mk 91^*, Lk What there seems to exclude such Logia as 

causing Mt’s abbreviation of Mk, is the sudden emergence of to 
SaLfjiQVLov (v.^ 8) , easily explained hy his knowledge of Mk, but not 
a natural setiuei of the description of the lad’s symptoms in 
If this be So, then that section affords cases of pure transposi- 
tion by Mf (1^^, of. Mk22) ; recurrent comment (tse); a favourite 
idea (fita oAtyoTricrTtai', 20 a) | and a favourite word, $£pairevetv 
( 16 . 18 ). 

t The other case of this rare word, 14®'*, is also in Mk’s wake., 

X The 7rpocr(e\9ov(ra.) . . . tou icpacFrriSov common to Mt and Lk 
might seem to need a literary link. But both regularly prefer 
TTpocreAffetr for ‘ approach ’ (see Mt S^"=Lk ef, Lk j while 
the addition of roO /cp. is a quite natural (cf. Mt 1438) explanatory 
toTich, which may even come from oral tradition, j 


have also a traditional basis, particularly in the 
case of the dumb demoniac, For thoiigh Lk 
has the same in substance, yet the form 
differs, especially if we omit v.^^ as later gloss, 
as do O.L., Syr-Sin., Tat. (see 122^). 

Another view is possible, namely, that Lk shows the 

story of the possessed mute in its light place, so introducing the 
dialogue with Pharisees as to exorcism origin ally in the Zogia. 
In that case Mt may use the incident twice*: first, anioiig 
the works of power in 9, where the people’s comment comes 
from Mk 2 ^ ; and next in 1222ir.^ where the two incidents in 
927-33 appear fused into one case as occasion of the people’s 
wonder, which elicits the Pharisees’ retort. 

The cycle of typical Messianic deeds is now 
complete: and Mt wishes to present Jesus in the 
further aspect of authority shown in commission- 
ing others to aid in gathering in the harvest of the 
Kingdom. In so doing he omits for the present 
(but see 13^^^-) a few verses in Mk, and takes the 
first words of his introduction to the Mission of 
the Twelve from Mk 6^^^, i.e. koX ^ ’It/o-oOx 

rds Trdaas k. ras rcwpas, StSdorKoiv, repeating 

also the bulk of his earlier programme of Mes- 
sianic ministry. Then he takes "part of Mk 6^^ 
(where Mt omits half the verse) and generalizes 
the statement of Christ’s compassionate perception 
of the people’s shepherdless condition. In 937 f. Le 
probably employs the opening words of the Logia 
at this point (cf. Lk 10^), and then follows Mk 
once more in ICT, repeating words used already in 

423b- 93^b (^O^paire^eiv Tracav uSffov k. iraarap iMaXattiav) . 

The names of the Twelve are next given, without 
any interest in the circumstances of their original 
call (Mk 313ft*). Indeed it is assumed that they 
are already known.* 

(/) Modifications in the Passion and Besurrecn 
tion narratwes.—MoBt will agree with Dr. Salmon 
that Alt 27 ‘copied the narrative as we find it in 
St. A'lark, interpolating in it different passages 
founded on knowledge derived from some other 
source.’ A word or two on such a source, or rather 
sources. In the Institutioii of the Supper it is 
likely that the slight differences in Mt are due 
maiaily to local Eucharistic use, the cause of Lk’s 
inversion of the Bread and Cup (so the Lidachi). 
In the Crucifixion, on the other hand, the slight 
divergences are due to the subtle reaction of 
certain details of OT prophecy—now seen to be 
Messianic, since suffering was included in Ales- 
siah’s lot. The influence of Ps 22 (whence came 
Jesus’ great cry) is especially marked (as also in 
He 2111’ ; cf. <5-9). Thus— 

Aik iSiSovv avTip icrju.vpncrpL4pop olvov. 

Alt 273^ 43(aKa.v avTcp wi^'tv oXvov fiera g.€fjLLy- 

jiivov, 

Fs 69 (68) 21 eScaKay . . . Sttpay 

jtiov €7rdri(rdiy ju€ 

Then, after the casting of the lots, Alt adds — 

Kdl Kad7ijj.€yoi ir'hpovp avrhy ifcei, 

Cf. Ps 22 (21) 13 avTol Kar€y67}cray Kal iireiBov /j.e.'f 
And once more — 

Alt 27^3 (only) TreiroLSev €t] rhp dedy, pvcrdcrSca vvv el 
QeKei aifrdy, 

Ps 22^ ^kTriarev iirl Kvpiov^ pvtrdo'&oi avrhy . , . on 
d€\€L avrdy. 

Such apologetic use of prophecy is yet more 
obvious in 8i7 12i7ii‘‘, and it may have helped the 
evangelist to his own faith in Jesus’ Messiahship ; 
while the elaborative influence of the OT is seen in 
Mt’s Beatitudes as compared with Lk’s. 

Probably the modifications of the Passion story 

* Similar analysis of 12-1G®3 may be seen in the second of 
W. C, Allen’s ‘ Critical Studies in Mt’s Q-osijel ’ Times^ 

Maa‘chl900). 

t Following on reference to the sufferer’s deadly thirst, and 
the fact that many ‘dogs’ or wicked ones encompass him and 
pierce his hands and feet ; while the next words are Steficpi- 
(rauTo ra IpLarid ftou laurot?. I! ere Mk’s language may already 
have, been coloured by this PSj as also in the usy of Ktvowreg Ta« 
Ke^aXas; cf. Ps 22^ at dewpouvre's p-e e^e/xv«T5jptcraj^ ja«r, 

ihdh^arav ep ^idvii)<rav K^^aKrjjv, 
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were already part of Mt’s way of telling it, before 
lie sat down to write, and spontaneously reasserted 
themselves, some times more, sometimes less 'de- 
cisively, as lie freely reproduced Mk. And this 
may alford us a fresh analogy for the way in 
which the general tradition of the Lord’s ministry, 
already living in memory, inodiiied the impressions 
left by his perusal, of Mk. . ^ , 

A good instance of this is the Resurrection, 
wiiere Mt’s narrative is modified by the story of 
the Guard in the tradition known to him. Hence 
the women come, not to anoint the body, but only 
‘to behold the tomb’; and the influence of Mk, 
if present at all, is very slight. There is no con- 
sciousness that the women entered the sepulchre, 
as in Mk ; the fulfilment of Jesus’ word in his resur- 
rection is emphasized QtaBibs elxev, cf. 27^^®) ; and so 
the element of fear is overshadowed by joy. The. 
gi'eat fear, which is the note of Mk, has been toned 
downi in tradition by later feelings on the subject. 
The rather indistinct account of the ^ promised 
Cliristophany to ‘the eleven disciples’ is part of 
the generalizing style of oral tradition, where the 
original facts are set in the light of their abiding 
bearing on the Church’s life. The ‘authority’ 
which was largely veiled in Messiah’s earthly 
ministry is now His chief note, shown in the 
extension of the Kingdom to the Gentiles, and in 
His abiding presence with His own during the days 
between the Resurrection and the Parousia (note 
silence as to Israel and the Law, in contrast to Mt 

{g) JSJschatological Stancl^^oint and Here 

the concluding Woes on the scribes and Pharisees 
lead up to the Last Things. 

2334-36, The blood of the Prophets will come on 
them. This is fuller than Lk of colour from Pales- 
tinian experiences, and of presage of the reckoning 
imminent. The addition of ‘ son of Barachiah ’ (not 
in Lk) quite possibly show^s that Mt took certain 
words in v.^^ as referring to events early in 
A.D. 68 (found in Jos. BJ IV. v. 4). 

Their house is deserted by the Divine 
‘presence till they repent. This implicit reference 
to the Parousia is here arbitrarily connected 
(against Lk with the judgment on 

Jerusalem (see Charles, Bschatologv, Hebrew, 
Jewish, and Christian, p. 328). 

24^**^. Destruction of the temple (cf. Mk 
Ac 6ii). 

24^. Tokens of this and the Parousia. 

The specification of the ‘ Parousia ’ (only in this chapter in the 
Gospels) and the phrase o-wreAeta r. found only in Mt (cf. 

3iS39.4o.49 point to this being- a special form in which this 
discourse was cpioted in MVs circle (see note below). 

24’^. The preliminary troubles * (apx^ ioBiuwy), 

Clearly Lk is not entirely dependent on Mk. Nor does Mt 
seem to”be so in all parts of this discourse. 

249-13 'prial for Christians — 

are peculiar in form (see below on 28*24 for affinity 
with JJtd. 168. 4) . and, in their light may also be recognized 
as not altogether dependent on Mk, sa. referring to Jewish 
hatred, s'* to Oentile. What Mk has here, is partly in different 


* These reproduce in general conception the 1‘2 divisions or 
elements in the Last Times as given in an Apocalypse em- 
bedded in Apoc. Ear (27-801). and dating c. 60-65 a .©,, -/.e. 

befoi’e the Jewish War. They are in this order— (1) The 
beginning of commotions; (2) slayings of the great ones; 
(8) the fall of many by death ; (4) the sending of desolation 
(or * the sword ’) ; (5) famine ; (6) earthquakes ; [(7). teirors] ; 
(8) portents and ineursiou of the Shedim or demons; (9) the 
fail of fii’e; (10) rapine and much oppression ; (U) wickedness 
and unchastity ; (12) oonfhsion from the mingling together of 
all these. There follows a reference to ‘ the consummation of 
the times.’ In our Gospels we find these elements of popular 
Jewish Messianic expectation, blended with features drawn 
from the experiences of the Palestinian Church in particular, 
viz. the appearance of pseudo-Messiahs, and persecutions. 
Mt’s order keeps close to the above list, including (11) alluded 
to in v.^ (avofXM ) ; while Lk’s puts (6) before (6), as in another, 
kindred place in Apoc. Bar (TO®), and also alludes to (7)-(8), 
Charles (op. eii. 325 ffi) thinks that an independent apocalypse 
(cf. Bus. MB in. v. 8) underlies Mt 24«‘8- 15 . 22 . 29 . 81 . 341 .). 
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order, and partly occurs in the Commission to the Twelve m 
Mt (l{|U-22^ ; cf. *Lk 12 U- 12 . Vv. 9-12 seem very sigriilicant for 

Mt's date in virtue of their special phrasing (cf. the Christian 
section of Aseemio IsaicB, c. 65-6S, or else 80-U0 a.d.). 

241 ^. The witness to the Gentiles. 

In Mt’s form, preaching ‘in all the inhabited world ’ is, in con- 
trast to Mk’s ‘unto all the Gentiles,’ as ‘witness to the 
Gentiles.’ Here we probably get the idea of the Gospel in 
relation to the Gentiles current among Jews in S. Syria. In 
XOas had the corresponding idea touching Israel : the two 
are combined in And then shall come the end ’ (in 

contrast to v.®), i.e. the a-wreKeux or final clima.x — a unique 
clause in Mt and one going fiir to date the first Gospel at a 
period just before the linar catastrophe of ‘the holy city,’ the 
crisis of whose fortunes is seen to be approaching," as appears 
from the nota hene in v.^s ; cf. 1028. 

24^^-^. The final Crisis of Distress (^A%v). 

The forecast in is still on the vague lines of consummate 
evil in Daniel (a reference made explicit by Mt), of which 
Caligula’s purpose of setting up bis image in' the temple must 
have seemed the foreshadowing' (cf. Mt’s er tottw again 

making more explicit what is implied in Mk, oirov ov Set). Lk’s 
deviation, in terms of the actual events of 70, is instructive as 
showing that these were not yet in view in Mt and Mk ; cf. also 
Lk 2122 . (See further the article Abomination op Desolation.) 
Yv.iG' 25 are in the main in terms of current Apocalyptic 
notions, including Dn 12 ^ ; Lk ‘21285-24 again presents a some- 
what more developed form of the tradition. The specifically 
Christian touches, e.{/. 23 . 24 parallel features found in two 
documents of e. 64-68 a.d., viz. Did ache 16, and the Christian 
section of the AscenHlo Imim. The former, which echoes 
its own local tradition rather than the words of any of our 
Gospels, has, iv yap rats icrx^Taty rjfxepai^ tt \ y}6vv9ij(rovral 
oi \pevSo 7 rpo(f)iqrat Kal oi k. crrpa<f>yjcroPTaL to. irpo^ara 

eig Av/cou 5 , k. 17 ayawy] crTpa^rjaerat elg fjtlaog. av^avoptevrfq 
yap TTjg avoptiag (cf. MG^) yatcnjtrouo-tv aAAvjAou^ tc. SttS^ovat k. 
TrapaStSerovcri (MD^), Kal Tore <f>av7jaerai b Koarpi.orr\dvog ojg vibg 
dedv K. rroL7]cret, a-Tj/aeca k. repara. Here the false wonders 
are attributed summarily to a supreme Antichrist : yet his action 
may include that of many subordinate agents, as in Asc. Jmice 
(4), where Nero is expected to develop into or reappear as the 
incarnation of Berial, and along "with Berial’s hosts of evil spirits 
to parody Beloved’s (Messiah’s) works of power. 

2427- 28 . The Son of Man comes like the lightning, 

Mt (Lk elsewhere, 1728f") repeats the warning against being 
led awa}^ by rumours of Messiah’s having been seen in various 
retired places (cf. Apoc. Bar 4S34)~so showing the topic of the 
hour when he wrote. The comparison of Messiah’s Coming to 
lightning is found in Apoc. Bar SSSf., of. 721^- (Apoc. A®, not long 
before 70), being suggested apparently by the imagery of Dn 7^3. 

2429-31. The Coming of the Son of Man. 

Here evBecog points to an early date for Mt, i.e. before a . d . 70. 
The signs of v.^s are the conventional ones derived from pro- 
phecies like Is 18^®, 344 , and^ appear in varying forms in the 
three Synoptics. V ^al rore ^av^a-erai to cnjixelov r. viov t. 
dv9p. ev ovpavtp^ k, totc Koxjjovrai Trdcrat. at i^vKal rrjg y^g is 
peculiar to Mt. The former half is akin to Did. 16® Kal rare 
(ftaPT^crerai rd (Ttmela. r^g d\yj9etag’‘ TTpStrov arrjixeXov e/cTre- 
rdtreuig ev ovpava: the latter comes from Zee 121®®’* (cf. Rev H). 
In where it is parallel to Mk and Lk, Mt has tov ovpavov 
after tS>p ve<f>€kmv, as in Dn 7^^, vrhence all derive their language. 
In 81 Mt, as distinct from Mk, speaks of the angels sent forth, 
as Messiah’s (aurou) ; of their agency in gathering the elect 
{emffvvd$ov<rtv ) ; and of the ‘ great trumpet ’ which summons 
these. This last Jewish trait appears not only in 1 Th 41 ®, 
1 Co 1588 , Rev. 8®-9i4 iQj 1115^ also in Did. 16® in the same 
position, jrpWTOv cnt}p.elov e/cmreracr^wg iv ovpavtp (Mt®®), elra 
(TTijiielov ^tavTjg traATriy-yos (Mt 81), /cal TorpCrov dvacrracrig veKpSiv 
(see Mt 2582); cf. its^Prayers for the Gathering of the Church arrh 
rtbv irepdruiv ryjg yrjg or aTrb twi/ recradptav dvepitav (see Zee ‘2®. 
Dt 804) into God’s Kingdom (94 10®). 

2432. 33. The parable of the Fig-tree. 

2434 - 42 . The exact time of the Coming unknown. 

, Mt, like Lk, goes its own way after v.®®, citing the Noachie 
Deluge for the way in which the Parousia w'ili surprise men (cf. 
Lk 17®®*- 8®), and intimating how it will separate neighbours (cf, 
Lk 17841.), Here the independence of Mt’s tradition is specially 
evident. ‘ At v.*® the three are once more parallel in thought. 
But each ends the solemn call to vigilance in its own way, Mt 
being fullest. Its form seems to reflect the dangers of its day, 
viz. bad stewardship of the sacred charge of fellow-servants, and 
fellowship with the worldlings (v.48), men being thrown otf guard 
by their Lord’s long delay. This is just the state of things in 
the Christian section of Jsaim 8, where the faithless 
shepherds are spoken of. Such shall share the lot of the 
‘hypocrites,’ the term by which Pharisaic Jews were spoken of 
in the circle whose tradition Mt inherited (68* 5* i® 7® 157 221® 
28iSfi*)-^nother link with the Didachi (S^* 2 ‘ Let not your fasts 

be fierd twv vrroKptr&v ’), 

(h) The Genealogy. — This is of importance for 
our Evangelist’s scope and method. As Zahn 
says {The Apostles^ Creed, 126 ff., cf. Einleitiing in 
das NT, ii. 271 ff.), this Gospel is ‘a carefully 
arranged account of events of which a superficial 
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knowledge is for the most part assumed.’ We find 
‘not the simple confession that Jesus is the prom- 
ised Messiah. The point kept strictly in view 
from the first page to the last is nuich more apolo- 
getic, and, so far as it is nnavoidahie, polemic.’ 
In spite of all so bitterly urged against Jesus’ claim 
to be the Messiah, that claim is absolutely true. 
Thus, though the Jews scoff at His obscure origin. 
He fulfils the prophecy of the Messiah. It is from 
this point of view that we must read ch. 1 and, as 
Zahii well shows, irmch in ch. 2 likewise. Mt lays 
before his readers a genealogy artificially con- 
structed in terms of the throne-succession in the 
Davidio line, and not that of the actual progenitors 
of Joseph (as in Lk). But wdiy, we ask, should he 
go out of his way to make certain additions, need- 
less to a bare genealogy, including four women’s 
names? Above all, why choose ‘ women whose 
characters are highly offensive to Jewish, and in 
three cases out of four to every human, feeling ’ ? 
Zalin alleges ‘the same apologetic purpose which 
governs his account of the Conception and Birth of 
Jesus ’ ; and even argues that the well-known Jewish 
slander that Jesus w^as a son of shame (cf. Laible, 
Jesus Christ in the Talmud^ p. 7 ff.), is itself pre- 
supposed by Mt’s genealogy, just as presup- 

poses the Jewish story that the disciples stole the 
body of Jesus. This is going too far, even were 
the direction followed the right one. But this is 
doubtful. There was another. Jewish objection to 
be met. Granting Joseph’s paternity, — which the 
Jews always assume in the Gospels, — was Joseph 
of Havidic descent ? And further, was God likely 
to send Messiah as the son of a carpenter, even 
though of Davidic stock ? To this twofold query 
Mt’s genealogy is a reply ; and to the latter phase 
of it the additions already alluded to are an im- 
plicit rebuke. The God who chose from various 
brethren the younger son’s line, and wdio over- 
ruled unlikely unions to continue the chosen seed, 
— this God of Israel ever worketh according to His 
own good pleasure, and His ways of sovereign 
elective freedom are often marvellous in men’s eyes. 
Thus it is in the home of the humble, yet Davidic, 
carpenter Joseph, that Messiah Jesus has really been 
born. How, it is Mt’s next step to show in 

Since the discovery of the Sinaitic codex of the Old Syriac 
version of the Gospels, it has been argued that our text of Mt 
is not original, but secondary, Not only is this refuted by study 
of the various forms in which divergence from our oldest Gr. 
MSS occurs in certain groups of authorities (see, e.g.^ Zahn’s 
MnleMung, ii. 291-298); but even the view that Mt used a 
source in which Joseph’s full paternity was assumed, is itself 
unlikely. Bor the way in which Mt calls attention to the 
numerical symmetry of the three divisions in the pedigree, each 
fourteen ending With a great crisis in Israel’s fortunes, suggests 
that he has himself so constructed it.t .Further, the four women 
cannot have stood in an earlier source, and yet here they seem 
integral. The pedigree is through and through didactic : and 
the fact that it was from the first compiled by the aid of 1 Oh 
1-8, shows that it was never other than in Greek, the language 
of our evangelist (cf, W. 0. Allen, Expos. Dec. 1899). 

Hence it seems best to conclude that Mt did not use a pre-existing 
genealogy (see GEi^EALoav of Jesus Ourist for another view : yet 
cf. also if. 645b). 

A fresh witness for l^s has just come to light in the ancient 
basis of the Dialogue of Timothy and Aqnila (itself of the 
6 th cent, at least). This basis is carried back by its editor^ F.^ 0. 
Conybeare, to the Dial. Jasonis et Papisc% o. 185. The Christian 
cites Mt’s genealogy, and gives P® first ^ in the form,^ Ta/c«^ 
Sk Tov *loicrrj(j)y cS iivrjcrrevdeiora Mapia, ^<s eyevvrjOij 'Iijorou? 6 
X. ; and next as eyeVvijcrev t. *l<acr^J> rhv iJ.vr}<rTev<ra- 

l^evov Maptctju,, ^9 iyevvi^Brj 6 X. 6 uib^T, Beov, These passages 


Similarly the enigmatic, * He shall be called a Nazaren'e, 
seems an implicit reply to criticism. The flinging at Jesus of 
the epithet ‘ Nazarene ’ — a term of contempt on lofty lips — really 
fiilfils the substance of ‘the prophets* as a whole, touching 
Messiah’s humble and even despised lot (e.g. as the faithful 

‘ Servant of Jehovah,’ Is 531s* )• 

t This will be the more convincing if even some of the other 
numerical arrangements which Sir J. Hawkins suggests as 
intended by Mt, hold good (Dorm jSynopt 181 ff.). We cannot, 
however, see that the number of the ‘formula* verses, IP 
18®® 191 26^, is intentional. They are far apart, and no attention 
is drawn to their number any more than in the case of the, 
recurring formulae in Jg 2®-16®k 


seem to cast light on the real origin of tiio roading.s unsupported 
by our oldest Gr. MSS (for the evidence in I'uilTee art. Jesus 
Christ, vol. ii, p. 644). They are in fact explanattuy glosses, such 
as the Dialogue presents us with in reply to the h<»btile gIo.ss of 
the Jew, eyei'vy]cr€v r. rbv audfia Mapta?, 

eyei>vi}6rj ’Iyj<tous 6 Aey, X., Ka'i Twcrrj*"/) iyivprjcrep top ’I'jjtroul' tov 
Aey, X,, Trept ov vvv o Adyot, <f>rjaiv, eyt'pvrjcrep M. The 

Jews glossed tov dvSpa M. one w.ay, in the teeth of the narrative ; 
the Christians glossed it another, in harmony wdth the narrative. 
xVnd this crept into some MSS. 

Supplemental ISTotes.— This Dialogtio quotes the parable of 
the Husbandmen in exienm ; and in so doing shows the wav in 
which materials derived from similar sunrces ten(ie<l to hk*n'd hi 
the memory of an early Christian. The ca>e the more instruc- 
tive that the WTiter has jii.st quoted Isaiah's jiarabie-ixerin of 
Jehovah’s vineyard to which tlie Gospel jiarable w.as 

probably meant to point back : and we see how ^^aiail'■^ languiiae 
aifects the form at the beginning of Christ’s parable. Ir ruins 
(oKoSop-ffcrev (pvtco Tft; 3 (os /cat rrvpyov k. eTrotr^fjer iv avroj Xrjvov 
K. vTroKrjvtov, omitting (jl/pay/toi^ Trepit'tJT/zcer and chanu'inuhhe po- 
sition of Xrjvbv (Mt) or v-nokiivLov (M k). as \veli as nnitinu' i he tw'o 
— which were in fact both integral— to a wine-pros.'.. Here Uic 
writer quotes freels', hut is quite posses.sed by his souree.s. of 
which Mt counts for most. Thus he rejiroduees almost every 
syllable and letter of the triple tratlition. while the result is a 
wonderfully eclectic coinposition, j/rodueed not mechanieaily, but 
by the subtle tricks of memory. We may bo prepared, then, for 
the recurrence of similar phenomena in Mt. 

The Fayyiim p.apyrus fragment parallel to Mt 
Mk 14^7.291.^ is too scanty and mutilated to justify much infer- 
ence. But it omits a verse common to Mt and Mk ; while it 
combines features of both {kv ravTjj tt} wktl with Mt, rd jrpdjS. 
SiacTKopTr,, Kal et TravTn? o[vk eyw], 619 >co/c[/cd|;ei,], with Aik), It 
may, then, represent oral tradition ; but more likely a free 
memoriier use of Mt and Mk in some manual of cateohesis or 
edification like the Oxyrhynchus Logia. 

[/cat ei' Tta axraA] 

\ayetv (acavTuiis 7Ta[vTGg €v ravTufl 

Tti WKTL (TKapSakLirBrjcrovTaL KOLTa 

TO ypa^ev trara^ui tov [rroip.eva #cat va] 
irpo^aTa SLa<TKOpTTL<T&ria'lovTa.L 6LvovTO<;'\ 

To]u rrei /cat et rravTeq o[vk cyto Aeyet] 

WJ o aAe/crpua))/ St 9 Ko/c[/cc|et /cat <ruj 
TrpttiTOV TpLq ajTrapvrj^a-T} fxe] 

Here txravTuiq; is to be noted as pointing to a series of detached 
sayings rather than a gospel. 

iiL Conclusions. — On the whole, then, the 
following results emerge as the most probable. 
(1) The order of narration common to the latter 
parts of Mt and Mk in particular, the closeness of 
■which is made the more striking hy the devia-tion 
of their earlier parts, points to the use by Mt of 
the Petrine memoirs written hy Mk. (2) Con-' 
versely, the notable deviation of Mt and Lk in the 
order of the Discourses and Sayings (Logia element) 
common to them, coinhined with their textual 
variations, goes strongly against common use of a 
Logia document, as distinct from an oral Greek 
tradition which reached them in detached portions 
and in somewhat different forms.**- (3) The Logia 
familiar to Mt, who had long taught them cate- 
cheticaffy,— so that their vocabulary and his own 
were virtually one and the same, — ^reflected in 
epitome the whole experience of church life in 
certain Palestinian apostolic circles. They were 
rooted in the memories of the germinal Christian 
society, the apostles who had companied with 
their Master. But they contained also echoes of 
the first missionary commission as repeated for 
the guidance of others in the early days of Pales- 
tinian evangelization ; of the persecution that had 
been their lot all along ; of the forms in which the 
Master’s principles of fellowship among brethren 
1 took actual shape as the life became more organ- 
ized; and not least of the terms in which the 
polemic against their religious environment of 
Pharisaic Judaism was conducted in ever-grow- 
ing volume and detail. That is, these Logia^ far 
more than the Lukan, are memorials of the life of 
the Palestinian Church as well as of its Messiah. 
(4) The Matthasan Logia have as their nucleus 
tlie common apostolic didactic tradition, which 
took shape in the early Jerusalem days under the 
lead of Peter — a tradition which passed into Mk in 

*Lfc probably had in his ‘special source’ a mixed gospel 
embodying the bulk of his Logian element as it now stands in 
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its later .Petrine form. At some stage wiiicli we. 
cannot now trace they took on the special impress 
of the Apostle Mattliewp^^' probably in a ministry 
of wliicli Galilee, rather than Jndasa, w^as the 
scene. In this fornx they passed, as Jewish unrest 
hecaine more acute, to the neighbouring parts of 
Syria, in the person of our evangelist among ; 
others, still receiving fresh elements in the course 
of oral teaching, t And it was at this stage that 
they took written shape, as the main constituent 
in the mixed gospel composed with the aid of the 
Marcan memoirs of Peter. The freedom with 
which the writer has accommodated Mk’s narrative 
to massed Logian discourses, suggests that these 
discourses already existed orally much in this 
massed form, and were not then first thrown into 
it by Mt. That Mk should early reach S. Syria 
is the more probable that St. Peter was evidently 
held in high honour there, witness the special 
references to Peter in 14 ^ 8 15^® 16^^ 18'-^^ ; cf. 10’^, 

^ Firsts Simon who is called Peter.’ Indeed it 
seems likely that Peter had left a strong oral 
tradition behind him in those parts, so that Mt 
knew the substance of Mk before it came into 
his hands. This may help to explain certain 
phenomena in his use of it. (5) The fact that 
the Mattlnean cycle of Logia was taken up into 
our Mt, gave it its distinctive status and accept- 
ance ; and the actual facts of its origin were soon 
forgotten — probably never known outside a narrow 
circle. Thus the indirect sense in w^hich Matthew 
w’as its author and guarantor dropped out of tradi- 
tion, and Papias could simply take for granted that 
the Gospel /caret UadSaXov was from the apostle’s 
pen. (0) The actual conditions giving its author 
the stimulus to compose his artistic and reflective 
G-ospel, must be gauged from the perspective in 
which he places the central Figure. Pie is set 
forth as the full blossoming of Israel’s prophetic 
ideal of the King ruling in righteousness, and in 
wondrous gentleness too. The picture is the im- 
plicit corrective of the false Messianic ideal which 
had made the nation as a whole reject Jesus, and 
liad already led it yet further astray in the path 
of earthly force. Thus, as we have seen, the 
urgency of the warnings against going after false 
Messiahs on the felt approach of the great national 
crisis (conceived on the lines of Daniel’s prophecy 
of Jerusalem’s last trial and in terms of current 
apocalyptic based thereon), points to the actual 
crisis of 08-70 as to the specific occasion which gave 
it birth. It is an appeal to waverers of all sorts 
to trust the true King, whose reign is of heaven, 
and depends on the action of God, not of men ; 
and not to become involved in the current of the 
false national ideal. It is meant to do the same 
work as the Epistle to the Hebrews, only in another 
fashion and at a rather later date. And, like it, 
it is at once apologetic and polemical : it is a dis- 
suasive in the form of a positive presentation. 
Jesus is God’s IMessiah in spite of all superficial 
appearances, and that by realizing the essence of 
Moses and the Prophets. It is hard to see which 
of the alternative dates, shortly before or after 
A.i>. 70, makes the Gospel the more pertinent as 
a hook for the times — and so satisfies the law of 
all early Christian writings. (On the whole, Mt 24 
adheres so closely to Mk’s standpoint, in contrast 
to Luke’s modifications and omissions, after 70 — ^ 
notably in counsels i>ractical before 70, btit not 
after {e.g, 20 ^ esp. fiy^dk that c* 

08-00 seems the best date. 

*' Similarly, the Epistle of James echoes in its own way not a, 
few of the precepts of the great Sermon, eap. those on, Swearing 
(otherwise peculiar to -Mt) and on Censoriousness towai^ds 
brethren (= towards ‘ Law,’ perhaps that of Mt Lk 6^*7). 

tTlns kind of expansive and explanatory activity of the 
Christian ‘scribe instructed, in the kingdom of heaven’ seems • 
':sken f<n* m'anie 1 in : of for tlie catechist. 

In 24^°’’ ev roTTia ayita follo-ws Dll’s forecast of Temple-desecra- 
tion and not the facts of 70. Some, how'ever, doubt whether Mt 

28^‘-> can have been •wiitten before TO, since it implies use of the 
triune baptismal name. But, if a similar clause be an original 
part oi Didactie 7, its evidence may be cited. For the work as 
a whole, and not the ‘Two Ways ’ only, seems to be implied by 
the Christian interpolation in ^iseensio Isa im, which perhaps tails 
before Nero’s death {i.e. c. (55-6S). Hence there is nothing de- 
cisive against e, 68-69 A.n. ; while the statement in 278, ‘that 
field is called the Field of Blood until this day,’ and casual 
references to ‘ the holy city ’ and the temple-worslii|), are more 
natural at that date tnan after the utter ruin and change of 70. 

So with the reference to ‘going over the cities of Israel,’ lo^s. 
Perhaps, then, are additions after 70 : contrast Lk I 421 . 

(7) The evangelist writes, however, with a vsort of 
detachment hard to imagine in one living in Palestine 
about 70. Thus it is best, and most in keeping with 
the Greek form and with internal evidence, to locate 
him in S. Syria, say Phosnicia ( 42 *^^ 15211 F. alongside 
Mk 128 724ff., of. Ac 1119 153 ). That the author was a 
Jew, is clear from the text and manner of his special 

OT quotations, which so colour his work. But his 
was a spiritual Israel, new while old, inclusive 
not exclusive, conceived on prophetic lines after 
the manner of Peter and the Apocalypse of John — 
with the latter of wdiich its affinities are. most 
marked. Jesus of Nazareth is really the Christ, 
since in His person, teaching, work, and even His 
tragic end, all has been as prophecy had inti- 
mated. While as to the scope of Messiah’s 
Ecclesia^ the elect Israel, it was but a little thing 
that God should through Him raise up Jacob : the 
nations, too, were to be His inheritance, by the 
incorporation into the Kingdom of all who w^ere of 
faith [cf. Ktibel (as below), Introductory Eemarks, 
trans. in Bihl. World, i. 194 ffi, 263 ff.]. 

( 8 ) All theories of Mt must be both problematic and 
complex. Zahn’ s theory of an ‘ apologetic ’ Aramaic ^ 
Gospel by the Apostle Matthew, c."62 a.p., turned 
into Greek, c. 85, is too simple for the phenomena. 
The prevalent ‘two doenment’ hypothesis, with 
the use of special oral traditions, comes far nearer 
the truth. But it may be doubted whether the 
second or Logian document is needed to account for 
Mt’s divergences from Mk ; and whether the differ- 
ences as well as similarities of the Logian element 
in Mt and Lk are not best explained by a common 

Gr. Logian type of catechesist behind both. In 
favour of such a ‘ one document ’ hypothesis may be 
alleged the Logian quotations in the Dldache, per- 
haps also in the first Ep. of Clement and the Oxy- 
rhynchan fragment, as seeming to reflect local cate- 
cliesis rather than either Mt or Lk. It would be some 
time before a written gospel superseded traditional 
local usage as the prime factor in forming the 
Logian equipment of Christians. It is in Ignatius, 
then, that we seem first to have good evidence of 

Mt as an influence at work {e.g. ad Fph, lO^). But 
not even then did oral tradition cease to operate. 

To its reaction on the written text we owe in large 
part early secondary readings, such as those mis- 
named ‘ Western ’ : and from it, especially in its 
later stages, come those Logia known as Agrapha, 

Literatvije,— The following aiin.s at indicating only tbe more 
' representative works of earlier times, with a rather fuller cita- 
! tiott of those since ISSO. 

! Text.— I n checking the witness of the MSS and VSS, we have, 
besides thefi-agments ofTatian’s JHatesmron (in Hamlyn Hill, 

■ The Earliest Life of Christ, pp. 833-877), which are common to 
the four Gospels, a special aid in the Srd cent, papyrus of 
; Mt 11*20 (Grenfell and Hunt, Oosyrhync/tm Papyri, i. pp. 4-7). 

1 This supports not only the usual reading in but also the 

; ‘ Neateal ’ type of text resting on xB. 

[ ■ ' ' ' . - - - 

1 ^ can merely note the weighty witness of Dalman (Die 

i Worie Jesti, 1S9S) against the directly Aramaic antecedents of 
■ our Gospel-material. The Hebraisms of our Gospels he traces 
chiefiy to LXX Influence on their writex*s. 

t The absence of all historical trace of such a revered writing 
as an Ur-Maithdm would have been, is rendered doublvinex- 
f plicable if it be granted that it was ever current in ‘Greek. 

; Here is the one strong point of Zahn’s theory over against the 
' two document ’ theory of Weiss and others. 
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Orioinal Language. — There is a special treatise bj Ola, 
Die OrigirMlfiprachs Mt, Paderborii, 1S8T. But the most 
authoritative discussion in relation to the whole subject of the 
Semitic basis of the Sj^noptics is that in Dalman, Die Worte 
Jem, Bd. i., Leipzig, 189S. There, as also in Zahn’s EmUiinnig 
in d, JJT, Bd. ii., will be found the earlier history of the subject. 

Kelation to the G-ospel op the Hebrews. — Hilgenfeld, JSfT 
Cdiiion. receptum^, 1884 ; Nicholson, Gospel aecm^ding to 
the [/e(fi‘ew8{lS'J9y, Handmann, Ilebrdere'Dangeliiim (1888), in 
TT V. o (with good GescJiiehie der Kritih)', Itesch, Agrapdm. 
(["ssn, in Z'C/'v. 4, p. 322 ff.; Zahn, Gesofi. des JJT Kmi07is, i\. 
64-i h. 1 Harnaok, Gh^'onologie, Bd. 1. 625 ff. Hilgenfeld’ s thesis, 
\hat in the original Nazarene Reh. Ev. [=the Heb. Matt., i,e. Pa- 
pins’ LogiaJ is to be sought the Archimedean point of the whole 
Gospel problem, has met with little support (yet see McGiffert’s 
note on Eusebius, iii. 27). It is largely another case of ignoUmn 
per ignothus. Thus Nicholson fails back on the rather effete 
vitwv that Mt wrote both in Greek and Hebrew (s=thei?e&. 
Handmann and Eesch agree in denying the identity of the Eeb, 
El', w'ith the supposed Hebrew Matt. The former makes it a 
second source of our Synoptics, alongside ‘ Ur-Markus,’ and 
perhaps CA'en what Papias nieant by the Logia; the latter 
emphasizes its apocryphal features (even in its original form), 
and makes it dependent on our Ilatthmo. Harnack, here in 
principle agreeing with Zahn, takes a middle position, making 
it originally a sort of cousin of our Matt, each being an enlarged 
edition of the Matthsean Logia. Only Harnack differs ffom 
Zahn in making both recensions of about the same date (not 
long after 70). Finally, J. Armitage Eobinson, in Expos. 5th 
Ser.' V. (1897) 194-200, discusses three of the fragments of the 
Ileh. Ev. in such a w'ay as to traverse the main conclusion of 
these two scholars. 

CowMENTAPwiES.— a7id Medim'oal : Origen (in Greek 
for in Latin to 27), Chrysostom (91 Homilies, ed. 

Field, 8 vols. 1839), Hilary of Poitiers (ed. Oherthiir, tom. vii.), 
Jerome, Augustine (on parts), Bede, Theophylact, Euthymius 
Zicabenus (ed. 0. F. Matthaai, 1792, a valuable work), Thomas 
Aquinas. To these may be added Cramer’s Catenae grmc. 
•patrum in. MT, tom. i. 1844. 

Jiefor'tnatio'n ami PosUBeforinaiion.—'^vdiSiim.s, Luther, 
Calvin, Beza; the Eoman Catholics Maldonatus (1596; Eng, 
tr. Hodges, 1894), Jansen and Cornelius a Lapide; Grotius, 
Calovius, Hammond, le Clerc, Olearius (1713), J. 0. \Yolf (GJim 
Philolog. et Grit 1733), Bengel, J. J. 776131610 {JSfT grce.e. 1751), 
H. E. (L Paulas (ISOO), Campbell (1807*^), Kuinoel, Fritzsche 
(1826), Bland (Cambridge, 1823), Olshausen, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
de Wette, Ewald, Meyer, Alford, Patritius (ll.C.), Bleek, Mori- 
son, M'Clellan, Keil, Lange, Schaff and Eiddle, Schanz (E.O., 
1879), Nicholson, Knaberibaiier (E.C,), Nbsgen (1886, 1897®), 
Brofidus (Pliilad. 1SS7). Holtzmann (Handl-o^n. 1SS9, 1892®), 
Kilbel (Ex&g.-imi. Handb. 1889), Mever-7Veiss (18908, 1S98»), 
:iiaelaren (1892), A. B. Bruce {Expos. Greel^. Test. vol. i.). 

iLLiTSTRATiONS.— Hebrew and Talmudic parallels are collected 
chiefly in the Horae lleh. et Talm. of Lightfoot and Schdttgen, 
and in Gerh. Meuschen, HT ex Tahnude et aniiquit Ehrmo- 
ram iUiisir. 1730 ; 77eber’s JM. Theologietaid Dalman’s Worte 
Jesii also contribute thereto. In the enormous accumtilation of 
Greek parallels to w'ord or phrase, the following ha, ve done good 
service; Price, Comm, in Varios HT lAhvos (1660); Raphel, 
Annot. Philolog. in MT ex Xenophonte, Polyhio, Arriano et 
Herodoio (1709-31) ; Eisner, Ohsera. sacrx in XTUbros{lim ) ; 
J. Alberti, Observ. Philolog. i7i Saaros XT LUoros (^725), 
Palairet (French pastor in London, 1752) ; Kypke (1755) ; Krebs 
(esp. fi*om Josephus, 1755), and Loesuer (esp. from Philo, 1777) ; 
Campbell, Dlssertatio7is,V\^%\ Griufield, Scholia HelUnistlca 
in KTCiUS ) ; and Field, Oiimn Xorvicense, Pars iii.® (1S99). 

Discussions ON Special Sections.— Lutteroth, Essai aVi^iter- 
pretaiion de quelques parties de VEeangile selon S.Mait, 
1864-76. X'atitit7j: Eesch, Kmdheitsemngelmm, Tu x. 5 
(where further references will be found). Sermon, on the 
3founi; Trench (1844), Tholuck (translation, 1869®), H. TTeias 
(Freiburg, 1893), The Lord's Prayer : Chase, Lord's Prayer 
in the Early Ohw’ch (Camb, Te.vts and Studies, i. 3, 1891). 
Parables: Trench, Arnot, Bruce Parabolic Teaching qf 
Christ (1889®), and Jiilicher GUichnisreden Jesu (18SS, 1899-, 
review in Expos. Times, Sept. 1899, and in JT8, 3s.n. 1900), 
Eseliatological Discou7‘se : Hoelemann, Bibelstmlien (Leipzig, 
1800), 129-186; cf. IVeiffenbaeh, Der Wiederkmiftsgedwnke 
Jesu. (T.eipzig, 1873); Schwartzkopff, Die Weissagmig&n Jesu 
ChrlsH (1890', Eng. tr. 1S97). 

Origin. Charaotertstios, Synoptic Eel.itions.— Hilgenfeld,; 
ZWTh \x. 303 ff., 366 ff.; Scholten, Das iUtesieEmiigeliumi^^^ 
berfeld. 1869), valuable for data; Eenan, Les Eaangtles (1877); 
Seiianz; ‘Matt. ii. Lukas,’ ThQ^SS'l pp- 517^>60;MasseDi6au, faw- 
m en descitaUonsdeVmieien Test.dansVEnang. selon S. Matt, 
Piu'is, 1SS5 ; Th, Navilie, Essai sur I'ivang. selon 8. 3iatt, Lau- 
sanne, 1893; A. Beville, de Hamreth, 1897 ; Eoehrich, Xot 
Cruj} position des Eutngiles, Paris, 1897; Bruce, With OpenEa.ee 
(1896)), pp. 1-24; F. P. Badhara, St AfarICs Indebted 7i6ss ^ St 
Malt. (1897) ;Sir J. 0. Hawkins, Horae Synonticce(1B^9) ;Dalraan, 
Die Worte Jema (1898) ; P. Wernle, DU 8y7iopt. Frage (1899). 
Also the Introductions of Hilgenfeld, Da\idson, Bleek-Mangold, 
ll'estcott, Salmon, Weiss (also Life of Christ, trans., i, 25ff., 
55ff.s, Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Godet (part on Matt., 1898), Zahn;, 
as well as articles in Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopedias. 

Supposed Soueces.— Weiffenbacb, Die PamiasfragTnmU, 
1878; also Jacobsen and Lipsius in JPTh for 1885, pp. 167-170; 
see. further, ap, Zahn, EinleiMmg, Bd. ii. ; Eesch, Agrapha 
(1889), and Amserca7\onische ParalleHexte (1893-94), In. TV 
V 4 X 1 2 * and Koi)os, Die Spruche JesTX- (a critical sifting of 
Eesch’sinaterial), TfJxiv. 2 (1896). J. V. BAETLET. , 


MATTHIAS QAarBlm [Tisch. Treg. WH 
abbreviated from AlarraBlas, tlie Gr. form of 
‘ gift of J” ’ ; cf. the name -The disciple 

selected along with Barsabbas, after the Ascension, 
from those followers of Christ who were deemed 
qualified for appointment to the apostleship vacant 
through the death of Judas (Ac The pro- 

cedure was adopted on the initiative of St. Peter, 
who applied Ps 109^ to the circumstances ; and the 
selection appears to have been made by the 
assembled Christian hrotherhood.'^* The general 
qualification required was to have ‘ companled 
with us (the apostles) all the time that the Lev7l 
Jesus went in and out among us.’ Barsabbas and 
Matthias had also, presumably, special gi'aces of 
character and gifts of teaching and administration. 
After prayer, addressed probably to Christ, f and a 
solemn appeal to the lot,| Matthias was elected. 

This is the sole instance of the lot being em- 
ployed in the history of the Apostolic Church, and 
it occurs significantly between the Ascension and 
Pentecost, when the disciples were ‘ orphans ’ ( Jn 
1418). gtier ( IPbrds of the Apostles, in loc.) regards 
this election as premature and unwarranted, the 
outcome of St. Peter’s officious impetuosity. ‘The 
lot fell; not the Lord chose.’ He holds that St. 
Paul was the true successor of Judas, chosen, like 
the other apostles, by the Lord Himsell It may 
be granted that the appointment of Matthias 
stands on a somewhat lower level than that of the 
original Twelve and of St. Paul; but, in the 
absence of any direction to the contrary, the xuo- 
cedure was a legitimate exercise of human wisdom 
in dependence upon divine guidance; and St. 
Luke, the ‘ beloved ’ friend of St. Paul, appears to 
endorse the election (representing, doubtless, the 
general opinion of the Apostolic Church); for 
after speaking of the eleven apostles (Ac T^*^) he 
refers (Ac 62) to the ‘ Twelve.’ § 

The historical character of Matthias’ election 
has been impugned by Zeller {Acts of Apost., Eng. 
tr. i; 168) on account of (1) the assumption that 
the apostles remained in Jerusalem ; (2) the close 
connexion of the narrative with Pentecost. But 
the departure of the apostles to Galilee after the 
Kesurrectioii did not preclude their early return 
to Jerusalem ; and the second objection can have 
weight only with those who reject entirely the 
supernatural in primitive Church history. 

According to Eus. (HE i. 12, ii. 1) and Epiphan. 
(J3w7\ i. 22), Matthias was one of the ‘Seventy’ 
(Lk lOG-11 Hilgenfeld identifies him with Natha- 

* So Beng., Stier, Mey., Alf., Baumg., ote. on the gronncl that 
the subj. in v.s^ must bo the same as in vv,®^- ®fi. Some (iSIosh. 
Ham, Jacobson, etc.), assign the selection to the apostles, 
taking the'subj. from 

t So Beng., 01s., Baumg.,, Alf., Words., Hows,, and most com- 
mentators, on the gronnd that the choice of ajjostles is always 
referred to Christ (Lk 15^*5, Ac 1®), the same Greek word 

being used. Meyer, Holtz., Z6ck. refer I®* to Orod (Ac 4‘-® 158). 

$ The iot, presumably, would be taken in the usual way, the 
names of the two men being* wu-itten on tablets, and shaken In a 
vessel, and he whose tablet first leapt out being regarded as 
divinely designated (Lv 16®, Nu Pr 16®®). So late as 1731 
the Moravians decided by lot the question whether they should 
retain their own organization, or be incorporated with the 
Lutherans (Gloag, in loc.). IVesley also had a predilection for 
sortilege (Southey, Life of Wesley, i. 136, 1S7). M.o&k.{Comm.. 
Saee.i. 14) and others (Gagneius, doubtfully, Salmeron) maintain, 
chiefly on the ground of eSiaxar instead of 0ahoy in v.®®, that the 
election was by ballot. But this view harmonizes neither with 
Jewish Usage nor with the context show^of these two tlie one 
whom Thou hast chosen ’) ; and while avrotvln v.®® is th© correct 
reading, the rendering ‘ for them ’ is legitimate, 

§'ihe o^ection of Stier, that St. Luke here avoids the ex- 
pression ‘Twelve Apostlesf is hypercritical 

11 It is noteworthy that the ancient Syriac translation of Ens. 
substitutes 7blmai and the ancient Armenian version Bat* 
tolmai (Bartholomew) for Afaiihias (when referring to him as 
one of the Seventy), embodying probably a very early local 
tradition that Matthias bore this additional name. See Nestle 
in Expos. Tknes, ix. 668 (Sej)t. 189S). This Tolmai orBarthoIo- 
mevv may have, been a brother or other relative of Bartholomew 
the Apostle, to avoid confusion with w'hom the other name 
Matthias would commonly be used. Or perhaps this Byriao 
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Eael, owing to tlie two names having nearly the 
same meaning. * A tradition preserved by N iceph. 
Call. {ES ii 40) represents Matthias as lahouring 
in Ethiopia ; and in the apocryphal Acts of Andrew 
and Matthias f (assigned to the 2nd cent.), Matthias 
evangelizes the Ethiopian man-eaters, from whom 
he is delivered by St. Andrew. See Andrew. 
Another ancient tradition assigns to Matthias 
Jerusalem as scene of ministry and place of burial 
(Fseudo-Hipp. in Combesis, Awcjf. Aow.). 

The Gnosticism of Basilides, or of his followps, 
was professedly based on the TrapaBda-eis of Matthias, 
which the Basilidians held to embody instruction 
secretly received by Matthias from our Lord [Fhilo- 
sophommyia^ vii. 20). This work is probably iden- 
tical with a Gospel of Matthias referred to by 
Origen (iTom. in Lug. L) and by Eus, {HE Hi. 
who includes it among spurious 'works cited by 
liereties under names of the apostles.^ 

Literatche. — T he commentaries on Acts quoted above; Idpsius, 
Apocr. Aj70a\; Seufertj^wY/h^OAt.; Bp. Beveridge, vol, i.; 

Theolog. Repos, i. ; Congreg Mag. xxvL ; J. Cochrane, Difficult 
Texts. 1851 (regards Matthias el *ction as unwarranted). 

H. Cowan. 

MITTITHIAH One of the sons of 

Nebo who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10^ 
(B Qa/iaBidf A Madda&ias, called in 1 Es 9^® Mazi- 
tias). 2. A Korahite Levite who had * the set 
office over the things that were baked in pans,' 
i Ch 931 (LXX MaTTaeias). 3. A Levite of the 
guild of Jeduthun, who ministered before the ark 
with harps, etc., iCh 25®*®^ (in all these 

the Heb. form is • B has in the first two 
respectively ^IpparaBid, MerraBlaSf and in the last 
two Marra^/a?5 A has in the first three MarraBlas, 
and in the last Mardter). A. An AsapMte Levite, 
I Ch 16® {UarraBlas). 5* One of those who stood at 
Ezra’s right hand at the reading of the law, Neh 8^ 
[UarraBLas), called in 1 Es 9^ Mattathias). 

J A Sebbie. 

MATTOCK dpivavov^ 1 S dporpov. 
Is 7“ ; Arab, nha'tmt a pickaxe). — The pickaxe used 



in Syria is of different shapes, but the most common 
has a long arm for breaking up the ground, and a 

tradition originated in a confusion occasioned “by a possible 
early anticipation of the double later identification (X) of 
Bartholomew with Nathanael, and (2) of Nathanael with 
Matthias—a confusion which might lead to Matthias being 
identified with a Bartholomew. ® 

* John Lightfoot had previously (Cow. on Ac^ in foe.) regarded 
this identification as tenable, but preferred on the whole to 
identify Nathanael with the Apostle Bartholomew. 

f So the oldest MS, which Tisch. follows; some later MSS 
substitute Matthew for Matthias. Ldpsius, however (Apoctr. 
Apos, iii. 258), regards these Ethiopian traditions as really re- 
ferring to Matthew, 

1 Some fragments of the are preserved bv Clem. 

Alex., and indicate a high moral tone ; * When the neighbour of 
an elect person falls into sin, the elect one sins himself ’(3'trom. 
vii. 13). ‘We must contend with the flesh, and in our treat- 
ment of it yield nothing in the way of mntonness to its crav- 
ing ' (th. iii. 4). Tile reference in the Philos., however, indicates 
that the work countenanced Gnostic speculations. 
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short broad one, like a small axe, for cutting 
roots. In ploughing, the plough is always fol- 
lowed by one or t^vo men with pickaxes, breaking 
the large clods of earth turned up by the plough- 
share, or digging up the gi’ound which cannot bo 



reached by the plough. The hoe (Arab. mijrdMt) 
is also used both for digging and for filling baskets 
with earth for removal. The shovel {rufsh or mir- 
fdshet) is sometimes used. The RYm of I S 13®^ is 
the same as the Arab. Version. 

W. CarsXiAW. 

MAUL. — In Pr 25^® the Arab. Version mves 
miJpmdat for maul (f'9??). It is a stick for striking 
a person on the head as a mark of disgrace, but 
it may also mean a club. Clubs are always carried 
by the shepherds of Lebanon, slung from the wrist 
by a thong or cord. The head of the club is round 
and hea'^, and is sometimes studded with iron 

S is. The common name for it in Lebanon is 
s 5 in E^pt, nahM. In Jer 51^ the Heb. 
is tr. in KY ‘battle-axe,' and in the marg. 
‘maul.' In the Arab. VS it is/a"^, an axe, not 
very unlike pa'j in sound. W. Carslaw. 

MAUZZIM.— The text of the AV of Dn 11^ con- 
tains the title ‘the God of forces' : the marg. has 
‘Heb. Mauzzim, or Gods protectors.’ The same 
Heb. word occurs in the beginning of the next 
verse. Our marg. note may be traced to Theo^ 
dotion's rendering, Beby fixea^dp, which, however, 
he does not repeat in v.®®. The Vulg. is more con- 
sistent: ‘Deum autem Maozim . . . et faeietut 
muniat Maozim.’ The LXX has no trace of this 
inclination to find a proper name here ; in v.®* the 
present reading is cBptj and in v.*® dxidpwim, 

hxvpbp ; hut Jerome, in his (Jommentary on Daniel, 
states that its rendering in v.®® was deum fortissi- 
mum [Is edpyj, a corruption of Aquiia has 

Bebp Icrxpwp. The Rhemish Vemion follows the 
Vulg. : ‘ But he shall worship the god Maozim. . . • 
And he shall do this to fortify Maozim,’ etc. 
Luther's Bible is under the same influence, * semen 
Gott Mauzim . . . stiirken Mauzim,’ as is also the 
Authorized Dutch Version, but not quite to the 
same extent, * den god Mauzzim . . . vastigheden 
der sterkten,’ The Pesh. has ‘strong god . . . 
strong fortress.' 

It is now universally agreed that Mauzzim is 
not a proper name. Hitzig proposed to divide the 
word into two, reading a; iv^ ('which at Is 23^ is 
the designation of Tyre), and taking d; fgip 5“^^* to 
he Melkart, the god of Tyre. But this seems 
unnecessary. ‘The god of fortresses,' v.®®, and 
‘ the strongest fortresses/ v.®®, of our BV are an 
^equate rendering. The only remaining dispute 
is as to who was meant by * the god of fortresses.* 
Livy (xli. 20) states that Antiochus Epiphanes — 
whose deeds Daniel here depicts — began to build 
a splendid temple at Antioch in honour of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Hence it has been inferred that thi« 
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is Hlie god of fortresses.' Again, 2 Mac 6^ 
informs us that he re-dedicated the temple at 
Jerusalem to Jupiter Olympius. And this has 
given rise to the conjecture that the Olympian 
.Jupiter is the one referred to. With equal* reason 
might the same verse induce us to fix on Jupiter 
liospitaiis. A yet more doubtful conjecture is 
that Mars was intended. And, on all giounds, 
Layp^d’s suggestion must he put aside. He was 
inclined towards the Assyrian Venus, who is repre- 
sented as * standing erect on a lion, and crowned 
with a tower or mural coronet.’ Perhaps the 
choice, if a clioice must be made, lies between 
Jupiter Capitoiiniis and IloXieus, * the guardian 

of the city,’ the family god of the Seleucids, 
to wiiom there was an altar on the Acropolis 
at Athens, whose claims are strenuously main- 
tained by Gr. Hoffmann and Behrmann. In point 
of fact the evidence is not sufficient to justify a 
decision. 

As curiosities of exegesis may be mentioned the 
view of Sir Isaac Newton and others, that the 
Mauzzim of Dn 11®® are protectors or guardians, 
the verse being a prediction that the doctrine of 
guardian angels should be introduced by the 
Koman Antichrist, and Pfeifier’s view that Hhe 
idol of the Mass ’ is intended. J. Taylor. 

MAW (Anglo-Sax. maga, the stomach), — This 
old name for the stomach is used in Dt 18^ as the 
tr. of in its only occurrence. EV uses the same 

word in Jer 51^ for AV ‘belly’ as tr. of bi? in its 
only occurrence also. The tr. in Dt 18® is from 
Tindale, who uses the word also in his exposition 
of Mt 7^® ‘Your prayer is but pattering without 
all affection ; your singing is but roaring to stretch 
out your maws (as do your other gestures and 
rising at midnight), to make the meat sink to the 
bottom of the stomach, that he may have perfect 
digestion, and be ready to devour afresh against 
the next refection * ; and Coverdale uses it in 
translating 1 K 22®^, ‘ A certayne man bended his 
bowe harde, and shott the kynge of Israel hetwene 
the mawe and the longes.’ J. HASTINGS. 

MAZITIAS (A Maftrks, B Z«r£as), 1 Es 
Mattithiah, Ezr 10^®. 

MAZZAKOTH (niijo).— This word occurs only in 
Job 38®^ and seems early to have been regarded by 
commentators as being connected with the ni7p 
{mazzaldth) of 2 K 23®, as is indicated also by the 
LXX, which has in both passages. In | 

the AVm Mazzdrdth is rendered by ‘ the twelve 
signs,* and in the RV by ‘ the signs of the Zodiac,’ ; 
both of which may he regarded as the true signifi- I 
cations of the word. Ges., who proposes the latter J 
rendering, and suggests its identity with mazzaldth 
(‘ lodgings’), compares the Chaldee mazzdlayd. 
Mazzaldth would therefore be the plural of the 
Hebrew equivalent of this Chaldee form, given in 
late Jewish works as bio (mazzdl), which was used 
to denote not only the single signs and the planets, 
hut also their influence on the fate of men (Selden, 
de Dis Syr., Synt. i c. 1). If the etymology of 
Mazzdrdth [—mazzaldth) be, as Ges. suggests, the 
same as that of the Arab, manzil, ‘ lodging-place,’ 
the root would be nazal, one of the meanings of 
which is ‘ to descend,’ Le,. ‘ to alight at a place in 
order to sojourn there.’ Another etymology, how- 
ever, has been revived by Jensen, who compares 
Mazzdrdth [=mazzdl6th)-^\iX\ the Assy r. manzalti* 

* The original text of the Assyr. inscr. here referred to is as 
follows 

‘(If) the planet Jupiter approach/ etc, etc. etc., 
ilani ina Hmi ina mawsaZti-Htnu izzazzuni 
parakk€-hmu dahdu innmm4iru, 

* the gods in the heavens in theii station remain, 
liieir shrines will see plenty,* {WAI Ui. 69, 36-86). 

This comparison, however, is not without its diffi- 
culties, as the Assyr. word is for manzazti, from 
nazdzii, ‘to stand,’ whence tlm Tnanzazii, ‘station,’ 

‘ resting-place.’ This, of course, would disconnect 
mazzdrdth and mazzaldth from the late singular 
form mazzal* Other renderings of mazzdrdth 
that may be noted are the Syriac (Peshitta) agalta, 

‘the w^ain,’ or ‘the great bear’; ‘Lucifer, the 
morning star ’ (Procopius of Gaza) ; ‘ stars 

generally, and ‘a northern constellation’ (Aben 

Ezra and R. Levi ben Gershon), etc. 

The Babylonian names of the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac are given in voL i. p. 192 (footnote), 
and the inhabitants of that country were accus- 
tomed to observe them and to note the dates when 
the moon and the planets entered them, for the 
purpose of forecasting events, drawing up horo- 
scopes, etc. These people were therefore wont to 
see Mazzaroth ‘led forth in their season,’ and 
the passage in Job w'here this word occurs would 
seem to point to the author of the book being as 
well acquainted as they with the wonders of the 
starry heavens. T. G. Pinches. 

MAZZEBAH.~See Pillar, 

MAZZOTH.— See Passover. 

MEADOW.— -This purely English word (Anglo- 
Saxon, Mcedu, Mcedewe) occurs in the AV only in 

Gn 41®* and Jg 20®®. 

1. In Gn (LXX the word tr^ 

‘meadow’ is of Egyptian (demotic axn) origin 
(cf. .Jerome on Is 19^; Wiedemann, Sammlung 
altdgypiischer Worter, p. 16 ; Ebers, Mgyptm und 
die, Bucher Mosds, p. 338), and believed to mean 
the reed-grass (so RV) which in Low'er Egypt 
borders the Nile and its branches, together with 
the marsh-lands, during floods. t As suggested, 
also, in the art. Meadow in Smith’s DB, the 
word may denote the pasturage afforded by 
the growing crops during high Nile. But the 
pasturage of cattle was carried on extensively 

1 in Lower Egypt under the Old Empire. In 
modern Egypt cattle are fed in cultivated clover 
fields, for there are but few natural meadows of 

Wild grass ; but in ancient Egypt it was otherwise. 

As we know from numerous Egyptian tablets, 
cattle were fed on the stretches of marshy land m 
the Delta, whether beds of old rivers or water 
courses, or such extensive shallows as that of Lakw 
Menzaleh, now covered by brackish water, bm 
once forming to a large extent one of the most 
productive tracts in Egypt.? The dream of 
Pharaoh, therefore, in which the fat cattle were 
seen to feed in the reed-grass by the^ river side 
was the natural suggestion to the mind during 
sleep of a custom which he may often have 
witnessed. 

2. Jg 20®® (MT ?njiO ; B Mapaayd^e, A 

r^s Tafiad ; Vulg. ah occidentali urhis parte ; AV 
ia worthy of note that the Assyr. intermediate form 
mazzarti has not yet been found, and that, if found, it would 
he singular, like manzalti. On the other hand, the plural, if 
regular, would be manzazdti (1 or r changing back toz before a 
vowel), and ought to have been borrowed by the Hebrews, not 
as mazzdrdth or mazzaldth, but as mazzdzdth. Both Heb. forms, 
therefore, if borrowed from Assyr., must have come from the 
Assyr. singular without regard to the original root of the word. 

t ocesura also in Job 8^1 (LXX AV, RV ‘rt^h/ 

RVm * papyrus *)» and should be restored ia Hos (O'DIJ for 

D'n^it iOx/. Hd>, i/caj.],or read d: 0 fS? CWellh.aadNowack]). 

♦Meadows* is introduced by RV also in Is 107 (AV ‘paper 
reeds*). The Heb. is nbj/, a ^sr. Xiy. ; LXX (so also Syr.) has 

It is just possible that they may have read or misread 
n\n;« for The LXX reads also in Sir (AV ‘weed,’ 

BV * sedge*). The recently recovered Heb. text hM 
which is prob. a corruption (i^e KSnig in Hafpofi. Times, Aug. 
1899,0.6131.). ^ ^ ^ . 

1 Adolf Erman, JSgppten,. translated as me t» Anmni 
JSgmt by H. M. Tirard, pp. 43S-M4 
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meadows of Gibeah/ RVm. * meadow of Geba,’ RV, 
Maareh-geba). Much uncertainty attaches to the 
correct' tr*‘ of this passage. By alteration of the 
vowel -points adopted in MT, the word signifies ‘ a 
cave’ {n’lj;^). So Studer, following the Peshitta. 
This is a ' probable enough translation, as the 
position of Gibeah (which is the correct reading, 
not Geba), high up amongst the hills of Central 
Palestine, puts the idea of meadows in connexion 
therewith out of the question. On the other hand, 
caves amongst the limestone rocks are not in- 
frequent in Palestine. Of Gibeah (Tnleil eh Fid) 
Tristram says: ‘Dreary and desolate, scarce any 
ruins, save a confused mass of stones, which form 
a sort of eaiim on the top [of the hill]. As we 
recall also the hideous deed of the men of Gibeah, 
the blighting doom seems to have settled over the 
spot’ (Land of Israel^, p, 171). 

Another probable emendation, in the line of 
LXX (A) and Vulg., is 'A ‘to the west of 

Gibeah.’ See Maareh-geba. ' E. Hull. 

MEAH.—See Hammeah. 

MEAL.— 1. A repast, the portion of food eaten 
at one time. The word is used only in the com- 
pound ‘ Mealtime ’ (Ru 2^^), where it is the tr. of 
* 73 X 17 nj?, literally ‘ the time of eating.’ See Food in 
vbl. ii. p. 41 f. 

2. The substance of grain ground but not sifted. 
Our English word is from the Anglo-Saxon melu, 
which is connected with the Gothic malan, ‘to 
grind.’ The word is used as the tr. of kemah, 
which signifies meal in general, sometimes used 
with the genitive of the kind of grain from which 
it is made, as of the ^^th ephah presented by the 
husband for his wife in the Jealousy Offering, 
Nu 5^®. In this case, the homely nature of the 
material is supposed to typify the humiliation of 
the woman accused. "When used to represent 
fine flour it is combined with nte as in Gn 18®. 
Three seahs of this fine meal (probably about 4 
pecks) 'were used by Sarah to make cakes for 
the angelic visitors at Mamre. The mention of 
the same quantity, dXeiJpou crdra rpla, in the parable 
of the leaven, Mt 13^, Lk 13^b seems to show that 
this was the ordinary quantity to prepare at one 
time. F^emah and sbieth are sometimes contrasted, 
as in the account of Solomon’s daily provision, 
which consisted of 60 kors ( = 622^ bushels) of meal 
and 30 kors of sdleth (IK 4-^). Meal was the bread- 
stuff used by the poor. The widow of Zarepliath ‘ 
had only a handful of kemah in her meal-tub, 1 K 
17f. It was with k^mah that Elisha healed the 
poisonous pottage, 2 K Meal was brought as 
part of the tribute to David on his becoming king 
xn Hebron, 1 Ch 12^, 

In the prophetic writings ‘meal’ is used in 
several figures. The humbling of the Daughter 
of Babylon was to be shown by her being reduced 
to the work of grinding meal as a sign of servitude, 
Is 47\ Hosea represents the unprofitableness of 
the evil works of Israel as sowing the wind, reap- 
ing the whiidwind whose bud (n®^) makes no meal 
(Hos 8’). There is a peculiar force here in the 
assonance Id z^mah hSli ydd$eh Ip^maK For 
other particulars see Bread and Food, 

In the BY the woi*d occurs very much more 
frequently in connexion with the minhahoTm^dl 
offering, Lv 2^®^- and many other passages. This is 
called ‘ meat offering ’ in the AY, See Offering 
and Sacrifice, 

The Israelites seem to have employed mills from 
a very early period, but it is remarkable that they 
were apparently unknown in Egypt until a com- 
paratively late time. There is no word which 
nnequivocally signifies ‘mill* in the language of 
the Old or Middle Empire, as fax as we know. 


Their grain seems to have been pounded oi 
brayed. The word /{:mA occurs in a list of offer- 
ings at Denderah as a kind of flour. In Ethiopic 
Famihi is used for ‘pulse.’ The word ke-me is 
used for meal in several cuneiform texts (see 
Strassmaier, Inschr, v. Nahonidus, Leipzig, 1889). 

A. Macalistbr, 

MEAL-OFFERING is the rendering substituted 
by the OT revision for AY ‘meat-offering’ (nnxp). 
The American Revisers further record their prefer- 
ence for ‘ meal-offering ’ in Jer 14^^ 17^® 38^® 41®. 
In these passages our RY reads ‘oblation’ with 
‘ meal-offering ’ in the margin. For details see 
general article Sacrifice. 

MEAN,— -The verb to ‘ mean ’ (from Anglo-Sax. 
maenan to intend, tell, and connected with ‘ mind,’ 
the root being man to think) signifies sometimes 
to intend, purpose : Gn 50^® ‘ But as for you, ye 
thought evn against me ; but God meant it unto 
good ’ ; Is 3^® ‘ YTiat mean ye that ye beat my 
people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor ? ’ ; 
10^ ‘Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither doth 
his heart think so’; Ac 2F® ‘What mean ye to 
weep and to break mine heart?’; Ac 27^ ‘We 
launched, meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia * ; 
2 Co 8^® ‘ For I mean not that other men be 
eased and ye burdened.’ Cf. Shaks. Merry 
Wives, V. ii. 15, ‘No man means evil but the 
devil, and we shall know him by his horns.’ 

The subst. meaning, which in Dn 8^®, 1 Co 14^^ 
signifies ‘understanding,’ ‘sense,’ as in its modern 
use, expresses ‘purpose,’ ‘intention,’ in 1 Mac 15^ 
* My meaning also being to go through the country ’ 
{^o\;Xojj.ai ok iK^rjvai Karb, xthpav ; RY ‘ I am 
minded to land in the country’). Cf. Jer 44^® 
Cov. ‘ Purposly have ye set up youre owne good 
meanynges, and hastely have ye fulfilled youre 
owne intente ’ ; Hall, Woidcs ii. 103, ‘ Good mean- 
ings have oft-times proved injurious.’ 

The subst. ‘ mean ’ (from Old Fr, meien, moien ; 
Lat. medius) signified original^ something that 
was in the middle. Thus Tymme’s Calvings 
Genesis (1578), p. 678 ‘[Moses] was a meane be- 
tweene the Patriarches and the Apostles ’ ; Elyot, 
Governour, ii. 334, ‘ He that punissheth whyle he 
is angry, shall never kepe that meane which is 
betwene to moche and to lyttell ’ ; Barlowe, 
Bialoge, 103, ‘God loved the people so entyerly, 
that of theym he chose bysshoppes, preistes, and 
deacons, to offer speciall sacrifices for the clensynge 
of tlieyr synnes, and to be as meanes betwene 
hym and them ’ ; and Knox, Works, iii. 98, ‘ Is 
he who discendit from heaven and vouclisaffit 
to be conversant with synneris, commanding all 
soir vexit and seik to cum unto him (who, hanging 
upon the Cross, prayit first for his enemyis), 
becum now so untractable, that he will not heir 
us without a person to be a meane f’ From this 
arose easily the sense of instrument, which is often 
sing., ‘a mean,’ in the Eng. of that day, though 
in Ay itself it is always plu., ‘means.’ Thus 
Lever, Sermons, 79, ‘ Of God surely thou hast 
received it, by what messenger or meane so ever 
thou came unto it,’ and Knox, Works, iii. 299, 
‘The instrumente and meane wherwith Cbriste 
Jesus used to remove and put awaye the horrible 
feare and angiiysshe of his Disciples, is his only 
worde’; and in AY, Wis 8^® ‘By the means oi 
her I shall obtain immortality* {&Y ‘because of 
her’); 2 Co 1^^ ‘the gift bestowed upon us by 
the means of many persons’ (BY ‘by means of 
many’); Rev 13^^ ‘by the means of those miracles’ 
(RY ‘ by reason of the signs ’). This word is some- 
times also an adj., of which we have such examples 
m AY as in the mean while, 1 K 18^, Jn 4*^ Ro 2^® ; 
in the mean time, I Mae 11^^, Lk 12^ ; and in the 
mean season, 1 Mao 11^^ 15^®. Cf. Pr, Bk. ‘ The 



Communion/ ‘ My duty is to exhort you in the 
mean season ’ ; Jer Cov. ‘ In the meane season 
the cite is delyvered in to the power of the Cai- 
dees.' 

There is another adj. 'mean/ which is traced 
to the Angl 0 ‘Sax. gemaene, 'common/ ‘general/ 
and is possibly connected with Lat. communis, 
though Skeat counts that very doubtful. This 
word was early confused with the distinct Anglo- 
Sax. word maene, 'false/ 'wicked/ with the 
result, that from signifying merely peasant-born, 
of common origin, it came to express 'low-minded,’ 
‘base’ (the word ‘base’ has a parallel history, 
see Base), and again ' niggardly,’ ' penurious.’ tn 
AV the word is used only in the sense of ‘ low- 
born/ ' common Pr 22 ^^ ‘Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business ? he shall stand before 
kings ; be shall not stand before mean men ’ 
D’ 5 t:'Q, lit. 'before obscure persons^ as AVm and 
Rvm) ; Is 2 ® 'And the mean man is bowed down, 
and the great man humbleth himself,’ Heb. dix 
opp. to so 5^® 31®; Ac 21 ®® 'a citizen of no 
mean city’ (o^/c dcr'/ifiov viXem), Cf. Pref. to AV 
1611, 'If any man conceit, that this is the lot and 
portion of the meaner sort onely, and that Princes 
are priviledged by their high estate, he is deceived ’ ; 
Elyot, Governour,i, 25, ‘It is expedient and also 
nedefull that under the capitall governour be 
sondry meane authorities ’ ; Knox, Hist. 392, 

' When scarcely could be found ten in a Country 
that rightly knew God, it had been foolishnesse 
to have craved, either of the Nobilitie or of the 
mean Subjects, the suppressing of Idolatry.’ 

The adv. meanly is found in 2 Mac 15®® 'If I 
have done well and as is fitting the story, it is that 
which I desired ; but if slenderly and meanly, it 
is that which I could attain unto.’ The meaning 
is ‘moderately’ {fierpim)* Cf. Spenser, Mother 
Huhherds Tale, 297 — 

* The Husbandman was meanly well content 
Triall to make of his endevourment' ; 

and Shaks. Com. of Errors, I. i. 59 — 

* Thy wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 

Made daily motions for our home return.' 

J. Hastings. 

MEARAH ' cave ’ [cf. AVm] ; LXX seems to 
follo’w another reading).— Mentioned amongst the 
districts of Palestine that had yet to be possessed, 
Jos 13^. The text is doubtful (see Dillm. ad loc., 
and Bennett in SECT, the latter of whom emends 
‘from Arvad’); but if we accept the ^MT, 
then Mearah, ' which belongeth to the ?idonians,’ 
may be Mogheiriyeh (‘small cave’), a village near 
Zidon ; cf, Aquila, Kal ffTTjXaiov 8 icrri, rwy 

C, R. CONDER. 

MEISUHES.— See Weights and Measures. 

MEAT (Anglo-Sax. mete, perhaps ixom mete to 
measure, but more probably connected with Lat. 
mandere to chew) is in A V food in general, not, 
as now, fiesh food only. Thus 2 Es 12 ®^ ' But I 
remained still in the field seven days, as the angel 
commanded me ; and did eat only in those days of 
the flowers of the field, and had my meat {esca) 
of the herbs.’ The ‘meat-offering’ contained no 
flesh, but was composed of meal and oil. Puller, 
Holy State, 185, says, * A rich man told a poore 
man that he walked to get a stomach for his 
meat : And I, said the poore man, walk, to get 
meat for my stomach ’ ; cf . Adams^ on 2 P ' He 
feeds the ravens, and the young lions seek their 
meat at him.’ In their Preface the AV trans- 
lators say of the Scripture, 'It is not a pot of 
manna, or a cruse of oyl, which were for memory 
onely, or for a meals meat or two, but as it were 
a sho^ver of heavenly bread, sufficient for a whole 
host, be it never so great.’ So Hall, TV orks, i. 806, 

' There was never any meat, except the forbiddeii 


fruit, so deare bought as this broth of Jacob. 
As the word signifies wdiatever is eaten, it 
be applied to fiesh, as in, Puller, Holy Warre, '212, 
'Where he giveth away the meat he selletli the 
sauce’ ; so in Gn 27^* of the venison Esau pre- 
pared for Isaac, aud 27®' of the ■ goat’s flesh' 
which Rebekah prepared. 

The plu. ‘ meats ’ for ' kinds' or portions uf food ’■ 
occurs some ten times in the Apocr., also in Pr 
^ 23® ‘ neither desire thou' his dainty meats,’ where, 
the Heb. is simply ' his dainties,’ as BV ; Ac 15®® 
'meats offered to idols,’ where the Gr. is ' offerings 
to idols’ {el8(aX6dvTa, RV 'things sacrificed to 
idols’); and in Mk 7^®, 1 Co 1 Ti 4®, 

He 9^® 13®, where the Gr. is always ppchpLara, 
things to eat. Cf. Rhem. N.T. Preface, ‘When 
we are litle ones, let us not covet the meates 
of the elder sort,’ and the Rhem. tr. of Lk 
9^® ‘Dimisse the multitudes, that going into 
townes and villages here about, they maf have 
lodging, and finde meates/ Jn 4® * For his Disciples 
were gone into the citie to Me meates.’ 

J. Hastings. 

. MEAT-OPFERIM0.— See Meal-Offering, 
Meat, Offering, and Sacrifice, 

MEBURNAI (' 129 , 4k tQp vIwp (Le. *||p), many 
MSS 'Sa^ovx^i, Luc. Sa/Scj'l).— According to 2 S 23‘^^ 
a Hushathite (wh. see), one of David’s thirty 
heroes. The name here given, however, is clearly 
a mistake for Sibbecai, the form which has been pre- 
served in the parallel lists, 1 Ch 27^^ (So/Soxai), 
and also 2 S 2V-^ (B 'Oepoxd, A Se/3oxa€i) = l Ch 20-*. 

J. F. Stenning. 

MECEEHATHITE.— See Maacah. 

MED ABA The form of the name 

Medeba, which appears in 1 Mac 9®®. 

MEDAD.— See Eldad. 

MEDAN (HP). — Name of a son of Abraham and 
Keturah, Gii‘25® (B Madaiju, A Ch 

(B Madcdp, A Ma5av). The word is probably to be 
identified with Maddn, the god of some Arab 
tribe, best knowm through the proper name Ahd~ 
Al-Madcm, 'worshipper of AI-Madan’; the tribe 
or family called Eanu *Abd-Al‘Maddn was pro- 
verbial for various sorts of excellence in the earliest 
Arabic known to us [Kamil of Al-Mubarrad, i. 56, 
72). Unlike most of the names of the Arabic 
deities, the word appears to have an appropriate 
etymology, and to mean simply ‘object of wor- 
ship ’ ; and with this sense the employment of the 
article accords, as well as the alternative vocaliza- 
tion, Al-Muddn [Sakt Al-Zand of Abu ’i-*Ala, ed. 
Boulak, i. 47). The occurrence of the name of this 
god in a context m which we expect the name of a 
tribe, implies that the word was used as a national 
name also ; and the word ^ais is precisely parallel 
to Maddn as being used for both a nation and a 
god, and as taking the article in the latter applica- 
uon. The seat of the worship of Al-Mad§n appears 
to have been Yemen [Taj Al-Arus, s.v.), whereas 
the descendants of Keturah appear to be far away 
from S. Arabia ; but this maybe due to the migra- 
tion of a tribe ; and indeed the word occurs as a 
geographical name in N. Arabia (Yal^fit and Al- 
Bekri). D. S. MARGoaouTH. 

■ MEDEBA 'gently flowing waters/ ' Nu 

2 i®o, Jos 13®* 1 Ch 19^, Is 15®).— A town in the 

Mishor,* east of Jordan, about IJ hour S. of 

* MUhor Dt m Jos 139 . law.® m, Jer 48^ 21; 
tirauslated by AV ♦plain,* or * plain cormtay,* by BY ‘plain,* 
m* * tableland*) is the name given to one of the divisions of 
3 totem PaJesffne, comprising the country between Heshbcm 
and the Amon, assigned to Reuben. It is a treeless plateau 
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Hesiibon on' the ■ Roman road from , that place to 
Kerak. It originally belonged to Moab, but was 
taken from tiiem by Silion, who was in Ms titra 
dispossessed by the children of Israel (Nu 21®^'*-®). 
It was assigned to Reuben (Jos 13®"^®, where v. 
should be translated ‘all the tableland — Medeba 
to DibonJ and vl® 'all the tableland as far as 
Medeba’}. The Syrians who came to assist the chil- 
dien of Ammon pitched at Medeba, and, from the 
acGount of Joab’s battle with them, it wonld^ seem 
that tiie city was then in the hands of the children 
of Ammon ( 1 Gh 19®"^®). Since David’s time (2 S S'") 
Moab must have regained possession of the city 
and territory around, for, according to the Moabite 
Stone (line 8), Omii took possession of [the land of] 
Meliedeba, and Israel dwelt therein during las 
days and half his son’s days, forty years ; hut 
Mesha recovered the territory, and rebuilt the 
cities which had been held by Omri and his son 
Aiiab. Medeba is (perhaps) named in line 30, hut 
the stone is here defaced, and the reading not 
unite certain. Joram’s attempt in company with 
Jehoshaphat to recover these cities (2 3) was j 

but partially successful, and the Moabites re- : 
mained in them unchallenged until the prosperous 
reign of Jeroboam n., when they were driven to 
the south of the Arnon. Medeba is mentioned 
as belonging to Moab in Is 15®, but not in Jer 48 — 
an omission which is the more remarkable, as the 
list of Moabite cities in Jer is more full than that 
in Isaiah. Where by comparison with Isaiah we 
might expect to find it, occurs Madmen (Jer 
48®), a name occurring only in that verse. See 
Madmen. The LXX renderings are Jos 13® 
Aatda^dy B*, MatSa^dy B*’, MaiSa^d A. The word 
is omitted in v.^®» 1 Ch 19*^ MaiSapd B, MTjda^d A, 
Baida^d The text of Nu 21®® is uncertain ; for 
the last clause LXX has Tvp da-Z Pesh. 

ansiDi. The i of ib'n, which has been marked with 
a point by the Massoretes, is not regarded by the 
LXX, and neither they nor Pesh. read Medeba. 
In Is 15® TTjs MwapelrtSos (B) represents the Medeba 
of MT. 

In Maccalxean times John, the eldest son of 
Mattathias, was killed by a robber clan which lived 
at Medeba. The name of this clan was Jambri 
or Ambri, How Jonathan avenged the death of 
his brother is related in 1 Mac 9^’^ and Jos. Ant, 

XIII. i. 2, 4. John Hyrcanus laid siege to Medeba, 
and took it with dimculty (Jos. Ant, xni. ix. 1). 
Alexander Jannmus afterwards took it along with 
others from the Arabians, and Hyreanus n. 
promised to restore them to Aretas {ib, xni. xv. 4, 

XIV. L 4). 

The city appears to have been a fliourishing 
Christian centre during the Byzantine period. It 
was the seat of a bishopric, and was represented 
at the Council of Chalcedon. After remaining 
desolate for centuries it was occupied in 1880 by a 
colony of Christians from Kerak, and some Latin 
fathers have established a mission there. In 
digging for foundations of bouses many ancient 
remains have been brought to light. Besides the 
large pool with solid walls mentioned by several 
travellers, the remains of gates, towers, and four 
churches, besides some beautiful mosaics, have 
been discovered. An interesting account of a visit 
to these ruins is contained in FJSFSt for July 
1895, and P^re S4journ4 has written a full article 
on Medeba in the Mevm BiUique for Oct. 1892. 
A remarkable mosaic map of Cnristian Palestine 
and E^ypt has also been discovered, a description 
of which appears in PEFSt for July 1897, being 


affording pasture for flocks, and at one time suited for the cul- 
ture of the vine 0s 108 ). tfihe number and extent of the rains 
in this district show that it was once thickly inhabited. The 
Bedawin in their black tents are now the chief inhabitants : 
m a. A. Hmith, S&MJj pp. 035, UB, 
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a translation, from Clermont - GpneaMs Becueil 
Archiologie Orimtale, tom. xi. p. 161, 1897. 
Further communications with reference to this 
i mosaic are to be found on p. 239 of PEFSt for 
July 1897, p. 85 of April 1898, p. 177 of July 1898, 
p. 251 of Oct. 1898. ' A. T. CHAPMAN. 

MEDES ('1^, Gn 10® Madai is a son 

of ' Japheth/and is associated with ^Corner and 
Javan. The Assyr. form of the. name is Mad^, but 
when we first meet with it in the annals of Shal- 
maneser ll. (c. B.a 840) it is written Amad^. 
Hadad-nirari III. (c. B.c. 800) overthrew Khana- 
ziruka, king of the Matfi, who inhabited Matidnd, 
S. W. of the Caspian ; W. of the Mata was Parsuas 
(perhaps Parthia), with its 27 kings, on the shores 
of Lake Urumiyeh. It is doubtful whether we 
should identify Mata and MadA as variant forms 
of the same name, or regard the Mata as a division 
of the Mada ; at all events, Hadad - nirari III. 
also employs the name Mada, and ib is the only 
form of the name henceforth found in the cunei- 
form inscriptions. Tiglath-pileser III. overran the 
Median states E. of Zagruti or the Zagros, send- 
ing one of his generals against 'the Medes at the 
rising of tlie sun’ (B.C. 743); and Sargon in B.C. 
713 subdued a number of Median chieftains, one of 
whom was the chief of Partakanu. Esarhaddon 
divides Partakanu into the two provinces of 
Partakka and Partnkka, and describes it as ' re- 
mote.’ In the early part of his reign Assyria 
was threatened W a combined attack on the part 
of the Medes, Kimmerians, Sapaxdfl* (Sepharad), 
and * Kaztarit, king of Karu-Kassi ’ ; but the 
Assyr. king carried the war into the enemy’s 
country, and the defeat of the Median ' city -lords ’ 
in the far east relieved him of all danger from the 
Median tribes. A portion of the Kimmerians, how- 
ever, took possession of the old kingdom of Ellipi, 
north of Elam, where a new power arose, with its 
capital in Ecbatana (Pers. Eangmat6ma), In the 
cuneiform inscriptions the Kimmerians are called 
Umman Manda or nomad ‘Barbarians’ (Goiim in 
OT), and the resemblance of Manda to Madfli. caused 
the two words to be confused together by the 
classical writers. 

The Medes, like the Kimmerians, belonged to the 
Iranian branch of the Aryan race, the Persians 
being a kindred tribe, which pushed farther south 
towards the Persian Gulf. According to Herodotus 
(vii. 62, i. 101), they were called Arians by their 
neighbours, and were divided into six tribes ; the 
Busse, Paretak6ni (Assyr. Partakanu), Struchates, 
Arizanti, Budii, and Magi. The Magi, however, 
seem rather to have been a priestly caste. The 
Assyr. inscriptions show that the Medes obeyed 
no central authority, but were divided, like the 
(Greeks, into a number of small states, each under 
the rule of its own ‘city-lord.’ Consequenfcly 
the classical belief in a ‘Median empire’ was 

S oundless, and was really due to the confusion 
tween the names Madfl. and Manda. 

A recently discovered inscription of Nabonidos 
has informed us that the destruction of Nineveh 
(B.C. 606) was brought about by the Manda, not 
by the MadA or Medes. We have also learned 
from the cuneiform texts that it was the Manda 
who devastated Mesopotamia, destroying Harran 
and its temple of the Moon-god; that Astyages 
(Istuvigu in cuneiform) was king of the Manda g 
and that the revolt of Cyrus was against the 
Manda, and not against the Medes. Medes may 
have been included among the Manda or ‘Bar- 
barians,’ but the term was primarily applied to 
the northern hordes who had swarmed across the 
Caucasus into W. Asia, and were called Kim- 
merians (see GoMEE)and Scythians by the Greeks. 
The kingdom of Ecbatana was founded by these 
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Manda, who had conquered the ancient kingdom of 

Ellipi. ^ _ . 

The Median ’ kings of Herodotus and Ctesias 
are alike artificial creations. Herodotus makes 
the Median monarchy begin with DMokes, B.C. 
710, at a time when the Assyr. empire was at the 
height of its po’wer, and Sargon was punishing the 
‘ city-lords ’ of the Medes. D^iokes is the Daiukku 
of the Assyr. inscriptions, a vassal-chief under the 
king of the Manmt (Minni), who was carried cap- 
tive to Hamath by Sargon in B.C. 715. Phraortes, 
who is said to have succeeded Bdiokes, is Fra- 
wartisli, who carried on wars against the Persians 
and the Assyrians, and called himself Xathrites 
(Kaztarit). His successor Cyaxares may be Kaz- 
tarit, or he may have been a genuine king of 
Ecbatana, and the actual predecessor of Astyages. 
At all events Astyages was a king of the Manda, 
and his conquest by his rebel vassal Cyrus took 
place in B.c. 549. On Arphaxad king of the Medes 
(Jtli H), see Akphaxad. 

The list of Median kings given by Ctesias prob- 
ably comes from a Persian source, and the chrono- 
logical arrangement of it is even more artificial 
than that of the list of Herodotus. Lenorasisat 
seems to have been right in suggesting that two 
of the kings in it, Artaeus and Astibaras, are the 
kings of Ellipi, Rita (Dalta) and Ispahara, who were 
contemporaries of Sargon and Sennacherib. 

After the capture of Samaria by Sargon in B.C. 
722, some of the Israelites were transported to 
‘the cities of the Medes ’ (2 K 17® 18^^). This 
probably took place after Sargon’s campaign 
against the Medes (B.c. 713), when he penetrated 
as far as the distant land of Bikni. Isaiah (13^^ 
2P) calls on the Medes and Elamites to overthrow 
Babylon (cf. J er 25^'^) ; and Jeremiah (51^^* speaks 
of the ‘kings’ of the Medes combining with 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz to destroy the Bab. 
empire. At this time it would seem, therefore, 
that the Medes were still governed by a number 
of different chiefs. In Elam we must see Anzan, 
the ancestral kingdom of Cyrus, which an Assyr. 
tablet states was equivalent to ‘ Elam ’ ; the in- 
vasion of Babylonia, referred to by Jeremiah, may 
have been one w^hich took place in the reign of 
Nergal-sharezer, not that of C>rus. Cyrus, how- 
ever, united the Medes and Persians under his 
sway ; Gobryas, the governor of Kurdistan, Avhqm 
he made the first governor of Babylonia after^ its 
conquest, was a Mede, according to the classical 
writers; and Mazares and Harpagos, who con- 

t uered Ionia for Cyrus, were both of Medic 
escent. Hence the Ionian Greeks spoke of 
‘ Medes ’ rather than of ‘ Persians.’ Gomates, who 
pretended to be Bardes (Smerdis), the son of 
Cyrus, and usurped the throne of Canabyses, was 
a Magian, and therefore also of Median origin; 
and, in the troubles which followed his murder, 
Media endeavoured to secure her independence 
under Frawartish or Phraortes. Frawartish, how- 
ever, was at length defeated in a pitched battle, 
and, after being taken prisoner near Rhages, was 
impaled at Ecbatana. After the destruction of the 
Persian empire, Media was divided into Media 
Atropatdn§ (so named from the satrap Atropates), 
which corresponded with the modern Azerbijan, 
and included the Parsuas of the Assyr. monuments, 
and Media Magna to the south and east of it. ^ Here 
were Ecbatana (now Hamadan), and Bagistana 
(now Be his tun) in the ancient territory of^ Ellipi, 
Bagistana is probably the place called Bit-ili or 
Bethel by Sargon. Media had thus come to ex- 
tend widely beyond its limits in the Assyr. age, 
when the Medes inhabited little more than Mati- 
dn6 and the district to the E. of it, and S. of the 
Caspian, in which Baga or Rhages (now Ra) was 
situated. They were, in fact, mountaineers, and 


hence had the reputation of being ^ 

like, delighting in arms, in brilliant ® «%tled 
in carrying olf booty from their ^ , „„ 

neighbours. From the Persian mo ^ 
gather that they let the Their 

caps, long robes with full sleeves, and " i. • 
religion was a form of ^oroastrian ^ " ft 
ancfthey left the bodiesof the VpSSk 

by wild beasts or birds of prey. * 

Medien und das Haus des g Saycb. 

MEDI1.--See Medes. ' 

MEDIATOR, MEBIATIOI.- 

INTRODUCTION. ‘MfidiatOf/ 

1. Meaning and use of the term Mea»w# 

2. The idea of mediation m religioa. 
i. In Paganism. 

1. Savage notions. 

2. Civilized ideas. 

iL In the Old Testameint. 

1. In OT history. ^ 

2. Priestly mediation. 

3. Prophetic mediation, 

4. Mediation in the Wisdom literal*- 
6. The mediation of angels. 

iii. In the New Testament. 

1. Christ as Mediator. 

2. The teaching of Jesus on mediation. 

a. In the Synoptics. 

b. In the Fourth Gospel. 

8. Apostolic teaching, 

a. Speeches in Acts. 

b, St. Paul and 1 Peter. 

S: the Eptotl« J 

(i) in the Apocaljrpse, 

literature. . 

lOTEODUCTION.— 1. 

‘ Mediator ’—'Sh.e, word ‘mediator 

found only in NT, namely at ® y oecurs 

He 8“ 9“ 12“.* The ’verbal form 

once,in He6” The derivation from the ^jecUw 

ixiaoe ‘in the “iddl®’ merely I ^ enters 
of one who is found m the ^ snecific 

into the middle. But usage gives a m«e s^ecifae 

meaning to the term, ^ inter- 

standing for » P®'^®®^yJ*^“rvention iJof two 
venes between two. This reconcilia- 

lands: (1) in order to bring. 
tion where there has teen ^ 

the thought m Job, and in ^ notion of a 
word; (2) quite ^art of drawing two 

previous quarrel, with the mean- 

togethg mto | three cases where it 

mg m Hebrews m each of the tnr ^ ^ 

occurs. Moses was regarded as ^ Israel, 

general sense, as coming betwee severity, 

loth to shield the people from 
and to introduce ^ God s law ^ covenant 
and effect their union with 58 

people. The first of these ideas ,^PPoo7used the 

where, whUe the word ‘medi^^^^ adverbial form 

idea IS suggested ^1, f, ^tLword 

(djf'tt Heb. ps). /•nnnexion (Vit 

for Mos^ M t e sam ^ speech 

Mom m. 19). Elsewhwe rnuo r 

m a mediator a^d a mediator he- 

Josephus writes of Agrippa oemg . ^ 

tween the people the 

2. The idea of mediation, » gpjj. 

word ‘mediator’ is rmrete mte 
tamed in it is one of the , every religion 

tial thoughts nriestbood an^prophecy . 

bears witness to it. P mediation— priesthood 

rest upon the conception of . approach to 

in the selection or men or pp 

God and the il tlFe sending of 

by means of to the people 

Divine messengers who are to heaven. Ine 

the oracles they have 
* The hXX employs 
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idea emerges in tlie lowest grades of civilization 
under the form of the medicine man, the rain- 
maker, the sorcerer, whose function, however, is 
rather to coerce than to conciliate inimical powers. 
While the purification of religion eliminates 
degraded, distorted, and superstitious forms of 
mediation, it does not destroy the essential idea, 
wliich is found more clearly and forcibly expressed 
in Christianity than in any other type of religion. 
8o promment and characteristic is the idea that 
i\'e might define Christianity in the abstract as 
Theism plus Mediation— -understanding the latter 
term to include all that is taught concerning the 
person and mission of Christ, for it is this idea 
that most distinguishes the religion of the NT 
from pure Theism, But Butler pointed out that 
the specially Christian idea of ‘ the appointment 
of a Mediator, and the redemption of the world by I 
him, was analogous to many things in the con- ; 
stitution and course of nature’ [Analogy ^ pt. ii. 
ch, V,). 

i. Mediation in Paganism, — Space will not 
permit of more than the briefest notice of this 
branch of the subject ; and ;jret it is impossible to 
do justice to the great biblical doctrine of media- 
tion without giving at least some attention to its 
position in the light of comparative religion. 

1. Savage notions of mediation, — It has been 
pointed out that as in course of time the indi- 
vidual faculties in men were seen to be differenti- 
ated, some were held to be specialiy gifted with 
occult powers. These men came to be regarded 
with awe ; they were not as other men. To them 
it was given to penetrate the unseen world, read 
the secrets of futurity, influence the supernatural 
powers with which primitive man in a dim way 
felt himself to be surrounded. In so low a race as 
the Australian aborigines, the medicine men are 
credited with the power of controlling aU occult 
influences. This mysterious power is claimed 
among the Andaman Okopaids and the Peaimen 
of Guiana. In Melanesia it is known as mana, 
and is said to be imparted by cannibalism. This 
mana is conveyed by the medicine man to the 
charms he uses. A similar power was recognized 
among the N. American Indians. In the lowest 
condition, wEOe the medicine man uses charms 
and spells, he does not invoke spirits. A higher 
stage is attained when he calls in the aid of 
ghosts, the totem animal belonging to an inter- 
mediate condition. In some savage communities 
demoniacal possession is supposed to confer priestly 
or mediatorial powers. Thus we learn from Tylor 
[Frim, Cult, ii p. 121) that among the Pata- 
gonians persons afflicted with St. ATtus’ dance 
were selected as magicians, and that among the 
Liberian tribes the Shamans brought up chudren 
liable to convulsions for the profession of magic 
{see King, The Supernatural bk. ii. eh. iv.). The 
medium of modem spiritualism may be compared 
with the medicine man who has dealings mth 
ghosts, the special^ gift with which the medium is 
credited leading him to be consulted by others as 
though he were a kind of mediator between 
ordina^ mortals and the spirit world. 

2. Civilized pagan notions of mediation^ — All 
religions that contain a priesthood with functions 
not shared by the main body of the community 
predicate some form of ^ mediation in connexion 
with that ofSce. The priest sacrifices to, or inter- 
cedes with, the god to whom he is attached, on 
behalf of the people. But the two greatest 
faiths of the East have peculiar relations to this 
subject. The distinction between the priesthood 
and the laity is more pronounced and rigorous in 
Hinduism than it is in any other religion the 
world has ever known. This is owing to the 
institution of caste. Of the four great classes re- 
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cognized in the HindU' system, Brahmans, soldiers, 
agriculturists, and servants, the first consists 
of priests, and an important part of the A-eda, 
the Brahmanahs, is devoted to the ritual they are 
required to follow. Inasmuch as the observance 
of this ritual is regarded with favour by the gods, 
all classes of society benefit by the Divine com- 
placency thus secured ; but the hopeless inferiority 
of the other castes destroys one important element 
in the mediatorial idea, the community of nature 
between the priest and the people which is 
i essential to the NT idea of mediation set out in 
I the Epistle to the Hebrews. On the other hand, 
the Brahmanahs contain the idea of gods sacri- 
ficing, and so bring in the notion of mediation 
from another point of view. Thus in th& Tdndya- 
brahmanahs it is stated that ‘ the Lord of creatures 
(prajd-pafi) offered himself a sacrifice for the gods.' 
The same idea emerges in the sacrifice of ® the 
primeval male.’ Thus it is stated in the sdta- 
patha-brdhmanah, ‘ He who, knowing this, sacri- 
fices with the Furusha-Mfedha, the sacrifice of the 
primeval male, becomes everything.' Monier- 
Williams regarded this as a witness to ‘ the original 
institution of sacrifice,’ and ‘typical of the one 

g reat voluntary sacrifice,’ etc. [Hinduism, p. 36). 

n the other hand, it must be observed that the 
oldest Hindu sacrifices are not piaciilar, but simply 
consist of food ofiered to the gods. The idea of 
expiation came later, and with it the notion of 
mediation. But about the time of the rise of 
Buddhism, Le, c. 500 B.C., the development of Hindu 
philosophy removed all belief in vicarious sacrifice 
and mediation from the mind of the speculative 
Brahman by developing a system of Pantheism. 
If man is one with God, there can be no room for 
mediation between man and God. And yet, again, 
the evolution of gods as forms or manifestations 
of Brahm introduces another form of mediation, 
the merits of an inferior god availing with one 
above him, that god’s merits with one still higher, 
and so on in the ascending scale up to the highest. 

A^VTien we turn to Buddhism it would seem 
reasonable to regard the Buddha himself as a 
mediator, since he is seen sacrificing himself for 
others, even for animals. In former states of 
existence, it is said, he often gave himself as a 
substituted victim in place of doves and other 
innocent creatures, to satisfy hawks and beasts of 
prey. Then, having freed himself from the five 
great passions, he will help others to alike freedom 
by his teaching. Still, there are two features of 
Buddhism that render it inherently inconsistent 
with the idea of mediation. One is its protest 
against the Hindu caste system. Holding the 
equality of all men, it teaches that every one must 
suffer the consequences of his own deeds, either in 
the present life or in a future condition, and 
repudiates the possibility of a transference of 
responsibility or of an atoning sacrifice. The 
other feature is its virtual denial of God. But 
in practice the Buddha is deified, and then the 
Buddhist monk becomes a sort of priest, so that 
the notion of mediation comes round again from 
another quarter. 

We may look for antecedents to the biblical 
doctrine of mediation in the relimon of ancient 
E^pt, which was associated with a richly de- 
veloped hierarchical system, the priests enjoying 
high rank above the common people, and occupy- 
ing themselves with elaborate sacrificial perform- 
ances ; in the religion of Babylon, which, owing to 
the very early connexion between the Babylonians 
and Palestine (evidenced by the Tel el-Amama 
tablets), must have been known in the latter 
country in primitive times ; and in the Semitic 
relmons of Canaan and Phoenicia, where, though, 
as Robertson Smith showed, the primitive notion 
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of sacrifice suggested a common feast mtli the god, 
a communion, the piacular idea appeared later. 
Thus the prophets of Baal, in the time of Elijah, 
act* as mediators, performing sacrificial functions 
on behalf of king and people. 

ii. Mediation , in the Old Testament. — 
Mediation appears in various forms during the 
course of the OT history, in the specific regula- 
tions of the law, and in the teachings of the 
prophets. 

L ■Mediation in OT history . — In the oldest parts 
of the patriarchal history (JE) the head of the 
household officiates as the family priest, sacrific- 
ing and entering into covenants on behalf of his 
people, 0,e/. Abraham (On 12'^*® 15®“^^), Isaac (Gn 
25'“®"^®), Jacob (Gn It is to be observed 

that the later narrative (P) does not describe 
patriarchal altars and sacrifices. Although the 
earlier narrative in its wuitten form is assigned 
to the period of the monarchy, this primitive style 
of religious observances speaks for its own 
antiquity, and for the probability that traditions 
embodying old customs are here preserved. Two 
incidents in particular, connected with the patri- 
archal narratives, bear especially on ancient views 
of mediation. Melchizedek, king of Salem, is 
introduced as a priest of God Most High (Gn 1#®). 
He blesses Abraham, and receives a tenth of the 
spoil after the battle of the kings. This kingly 
priesthood of Melchizedek laid hold of the Jewish 
imagination, and reappeared in the Messianic 
ideal of Ps HO, to be recognized and elaborately 
discussed in its application to Jesus Christ by the 
author of He (6®®--7). Then Abraham’s pleading 
for the cities of the plain shows us the patriarch 
as a typical mediator. In this wonderful picture 
of earnest prayer we see mediation in the form of 
mtercession. No sacrifice is ofiered, but the 
patriarch pleads on behalf of the doomed cities 
with singular persistence, and yet with pro- 
found humility. The promise of deliverance if a 
sufficient number of righteous men can be found, 
introduces another element of mediation, what we 
might call the passive mediation of the goodness 
of one, on account of wdiich favour is shown to 
others, — in this case corresponding to our Lord’s 
idea of His disciples as the salt of the earth (Mt 
5^®), Moses appears as a mediator in various 
relations. First, as the deliverer of his people he 
comes from Jehovah with a mandate to Pharaoh 
(Ex 3). This is an instance of the descending 
mediation, in which the mediator comes from God 
with a divine message. In the same way Moses 
appears as the lawgiver, receiving the law from 
Jehovah and giving it to the people. Kuenen 
maintains that the tradition about Moses as a law- 
giver shows that, even if not a single one of his laws 
are extant, he was prominent as a revealer of God’s 
will {Beligion of Israel, i. 273). Moses appears 
repeatedly as the prophet through whom God 
communicates with Israel. Thus it is said (in the 
JE narrative), ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses 
face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend’ 
(Ex 33^^ see also Nu 12®'®). Then Moses also 
appears most conspicuously as the mediator in the 
other form of mediatorial work, the ascending 
mediation, representing the people to God in inter- 
cession. A striking instance of this mediation 
occurs in relation to the molten calf, when Moses 
beseeches God on behalf of the people (Ex 
and even expresses a willingness to be himself 
blotted out of God’s book if only the people may 
be forgiven their sin (Ex 32®®), appealmg to the 
favour he has found with God as a ground for 
pleading the cause of the people he represents (Ex 
33^®, see Schultz, OT TheoL i. 138). ^ A special 
form of mediation comes in with the idea of the 
theocratic king, who is both the represenl^tive of 
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Jehovah to Israel and the representative of ' the 
people before God. David officiates in piiestly 
apparel, — ‘girded with a linen epliodj ofiering 
burnt'Ofierings and peace-ofierings, and blessing 
the people in the name of Jehovah (2 S A 

mediating position between God and the people 
appears in the Messianic Psalms, 2, 21, 72, 45 (where 
perhaps the king is called ‘Eloliim ’), 110. The 
Chronicler, reflecting on the history from the Greek ; 
period, regards David’s throne as divine; it is 
‘the tlirone of Jehovah’ (1 Cii Thus a pre- 

paration is made for regarding the Messiah of the 
future as a Mediator, standing between God and 
man, exalted above the common human stand- 
point, and brought near to God, but with a view 
to the benefit of the people He represents. 

2, Priestly mediation, — The conception of a 
priesthood separate from the rest of the community 
implies mediatorial functions on the part of tlie 
priests for the benefit of the laity. In itself the 
idea of priesthood may be regarded absolutely, 
the priest being the man who has a right of ap- 
proach to God, and on whom devolves the duty of 
sacrificing, etc., quite apart from any considera- 
tion for others. In this sense Israel as a whole 
nation is ‘ holy ’ (Lv IP® 19®, Nu 15^®), and is named 
a ‘kingdom of priests’ (Ex 19®-®). Similaxiy in 
late poetry the nation as a whole is said to consist 
of * prophets ’ (Ps 105®). But this is exceptional. 
As a rule, the function of the priest is vicarious and 
mediatorial. In early times, however, this was 
not confined to any family or tribe. Gideon (Jg 
619-24)^ Bamuel (I S 16®), and Elijah (1 K 18®°®*) per- 
formed the priestly function of offering sacrifices, 
and, in a mediatorial way, for the benefit of the 
people. When a priestly order was first recognized 
this was not necessarily of one tribe or family, as 
in the later system. Thus David made priests of 
his own sons and of the chief men of the kingdom 
(2S 8^® EV}.* 2abud the son of the prophet 
Nathan is also described as a priest (1 K 4®). In 
the oldest stratum of the law, the ‘Book of the 
Covenant,’ it is assumed that the Israelite ofiers 
his own sacrifices in primitive patriarchal style. 
Thus, in the directions Moses is to give to ‘the 
children of Israel,’ we read, ‘If thou make me an 
altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn 
stones,’ etc,, and ‘ neither shalt thou go up by steps 
unto mine altar ’ (Ex 20®®*®®}, where no priestly 
order is referred to. In the story of Micah (Jg 17. 
18, assigned to JE) a certain Levite appears as a 
priest, but in a most primitive fashion, consecrated 
or installed by Micah in his own house, and serving 
as a domestic chaplain. The whole narrative 
reveals a condition of superstitious faith in the 
mediatorial efficacy of the mere presence of a 
priest. In the narrative of Eli ana his sons (1 S 
1. 2^^-3, assigned by Budde to E® and by Kittel to 
SS, i,e, an Ephraim ite history of Samuel and Saul 
compfied from various sources about the time of 
Hosea) we have a recognized priesthood at Shiloh, 
so completely accepted that the priests are resorted 
to in spite of their tyrannical and immoral be- 
haviour. In Dt the priesthood of the Levites is 
regulated bylaw, and a complete system of priestly 
mediation by means of sacrifices, etc., elaborated. 
Jeremiah (?) enforces this dwelling on the import- 
ance of the priesthood (Jer 33^*®®). Ezekiel, in 
pronouncing the degradation of the Levites who 
had been the priests of the various high places, 
and confining the priesthood to the house of Zadqk, 
Le, the Jerusalem order, concentrated the media- 
torial work in this body. Ezra’s great reform 
carried Ezekiel’s ideas out in practice, and advanced 
them still further in the development of the hier- 

' * See M&tes on p. ; & F. 

Smith, Comm, ad he. ; and, for « different view. Oheyne in 
JSxpositor, June 1809, p. 463 ff. 
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&rcliy. ^ After the' Exile, P and the complete Pen- 
tateuch established the mediatorial functions of 
the sons of Aaron, with the high priest at their 
head (Nu gw-ss 17^ 18^). isW the priest- 

hood becomes the olficial representative of^ the 
people before God, only the priest being permitted 
to approach Jehovah. This approach depends on 
.ceremonial purity; and the priest must be free 
from bodily blemish (Lv 2Iisff‘) ; but Ms function, 
unlike that of the prophet, does not depend on 
personal worth. As the mediator between Israel 
and Jehovah, the priest expiates guilt by prayer 
and sacrifice, and secures blessings for the people. 
Aaron the high priest is to 'bear the iiii<iuity of 
the holy tilings which the children of Israel shall 
hallow in all their holy gifts’ (Ex 28^)—a regula- 
tion which Schultz interprets as meaning that his 
surrender to God is a compensation for whatever 
duties towards God the actual Israel has unwit- 
tingly failed to perform. Similarly, the priests eat 
the flesh of the sin-offering * to bear the iniquity 
of the congi*egation, and to make atonement for 
them ’ {Lv lO^"^). 

The specific mediatorial functions of the priests 
and of the high priest are kept quite distinct. 
While apparently the high priest, being a fortiori 
a priest, is at liberty to undertake any sacerdotal 
function if he chooses to do so, he cannot delegate 
the specific duties of his own office to any members | 
of the ordinary priesthood, nor may any of them 
usurp his functions. For the purpose of represent- 
ing the people before God, the priests are permitted 
a nearer approach than is allowed to the laity, 
they only being allowed to enter ‘ the sacred place,’ 
i.e, the first and larger portion of the sanctuary, 
while the high priest, and he only, can enter the 
inner chamber, ‘the most sacred place.’ The 
priests perform a multitude of services for the 
benefit of the community ; but the chief of these 
is sacrificing, and it is at the altar that they 
appear most conspicuously as mediators between 
God and man. The old custom of private sacrific- 
ing by individuals is now entirely abandoned, and 
all sacrifices must be presented by the priests. 
The first act, indeed, still rests with the lay 
worshipper. It is he who procures the victim, 
brings it up to the temple, and in some cases kills 
it. Then it is taken over by the priests and their 
officers. In the case of the zebah (AV ‘peace- 
offering,’ BVm ‘ thank-ofiering’), the priests lay 
part, chiefly the fat, on the altar, and the rest is 
eaten, partljr by the offerers, partly by the priests, 
so that the idea of communion is still preserved. 
The *6lah (* hurnt-offering ’) being wholly consumed 
on the altar, and representing complete surrender 
to God, though not directly aimed at effecting an 
atonement, points in that way more effectually. 
The rite would express any intense feeling, as of 
gratitude, devotion, or the craving for propitiation 
(Lv 1% The Mmth sin-offering,’ Lv 4. 5. 

Nu IS^) and the *a&kam (AV ‘trespass-offering,’ 
EV ‘ guilt-offering,’ Lv 5-7. 14, 19) were direcriy 
aimed at the removal of uncleanness and atone- 
ment for breaches of Bivine commands. In the 
case of the sin-offering, while the offer^sr brought 
the victim, the priests were to kill it, sprinkle 
part of the blood before the veil, and pour out the 
rest at the base of the altar of burnt-offering. 
The fat was to be burnt on that altar and the rest 
burnt ‘ without the camp, in a clean place, where 
the ashes were poured out.’ There was this differ- 
ence in the case of the trespass-offering, that the 
rest of the flesh was to be eaten by the priests in 
a sacred place (Lv 7*^). 

In the daily service of the temple two lambs 
were offered as burnt-offerings— one in the morning, 
the other in the evening. The sin- and trespass- 
offerings were more occasional, as offences called 
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for them, and of a more private character. It is 
in relation to these offerings that the priest stands 
more especially as a mediator between the ofiendei 
and Jehovah, whose wrath lie has occasioned, in 
whose eye he is unclean, though perhaps owing to 
some unintentional or ignorant act. But on the 
great Bay of Atonement the daily sacrifice was 
supplemented with other burnt-offerings, and also 
a sin-offering, which in this case was of a public 
character, for the faults of the people generally. 
In these matters the priest mediates inffhe God- 
ward action, presenting the people’s sacrifices, and 
seeking the Divine grace; but at times lie also 
acts as mediator from God to the people, when he 
pronounces people clean, as in the cure of lepers. 
See, further, arts. Priests and Levites, and Sac- 
rifice. 

The high priest appears still more specmcally 
as the mediator between the whole nation ana 
Jehovah. This is suggested by the fact that when 
clothed with the ephod he bears the names of the 
twelve tribes on his heart and shoulders as their 
representative before God. On the Bay of Atone- 
ment he enters the most sacred place and sprinldes 
blood on the mercy -seat, thus oringing the vital 
part of the sacrifice into the Bivine Presence 
to make atonement for the sins of the nation. 
Whether the idea embodied in this ceremony was 
that expressed by the primary meaning of 
as a covering over of sin, or a covering of the 
offender from the wrath of God (Cave, Schultz) ; 
or whether, neglecting the primary signification, 
it was suggestive of a ransom or an atoning 
payment (Bennett, Smend),— in either case the 
action that secured pardon was performed by the 
high priest on behalf of the people. [For details 
of the laws and processes here referred to, see 
Atonement (Bay OF)^. 

3. Prophetic mediatioTi , — Side by side with the 
differentiation of the priest from the rest of the 
community grows up the corresponding differen- 
tiation of the prophet, who also has assigned to him 
specific mediatorial functions. While the priest 
comes between God and man chiefly at the altar, 
and for the offering of sacrifice, i.e. in ascending 
mediation, the prophet represents the descending 
mediation, speaking for God, and revealing the 
Divine will. This specific prophetic function has 
been acknowledged in other nations besides Israel, 
Thus among the Greeks from the earliest times 
prophecy was hereditary in many families — among 
the Jannidae, the Clytiadae, the Telliadae, etc. In 
later ages there were two classes of soothsayers, 
— ^in one the enlightenment not being acquired by 
art or study {^r^vov Kal ddldaKrov y^pos), the soiii 
being either illuminated awake or thrown into a 
trance or ecstasy ; in the other, the faculty being 
obtained by study, as an art (rt TexPf>Kbv yivos). See 
Schomann, Griecldsches Alterthum\ vol. i. Plato 
distinguishes between the who has direct 

communication with God, and the Tpo(p'fy^7)s, who 
merely interprets (Tmcsw^, 71 ff.). In Israel nec- 
romancy was sharply distinguished from prophecy, 
and considered wicked, as inconsistent with faith 
in God. Soothsayers are nob to be sought after 
(Bt 18®^* )> nevertheless they are credited with real 

t ower. The witch of Endor summons the shade of 
amuel, and thus obtains information for Saul (1 S 
a late narrative, but so lifelike as to point 
to a historical tradition). Then the true prophets 
are marked off from lying prophets, who, however, 
might be inspired by an evil spirit from Jehovah 
(e.y. 1 K 22®®*). The prophets who cry, ‘ Peace, 

f eace,’ to flatter the people, are mere tricksters. 

till, in early times, the higher prophets were not 
above doing in their Divine power what soothsayers 
aimed at by sorcery {e,g, I S 9'^®'* iO®®'-). But it is in 
the loftier functions of prophecy tlkat its media- 
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torial power is developed. The prophet may have 
been trained in one of the brotherhoods of the 
"sons of tiie prophets/ in which case he corre- 
sponds to the second class of the Greek prophets ; 
blit he may have been called without any such 
preparation, and quite apart from professional 
associations, as in the case of Amos the herd- 
man (Am 7^^). Yet in any case he must have a 
Divine call and commission {e.g. Is 6). Then lie 
comes forth with a Divine message, frequently 
asserted in the phrase ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ 
Such a man mediates in the region of revelation. 
Prophets also mediate with God on behalf of 
Israel. Thus Jeremiah intercedes in prayer for 
Jerusalem (Jer 32^^^^'*), and Ezekiel for his people 
(Ezk But prophetic mediation of the 

ascending kind is most explicitly described in the 
classical passage Is 53. Whoever the ‘ servant of 
the Lord’ may represent, — whether Israel, the 
spiritual Israel, the ideal Israel, Jeremiah, Zer- 
ubbabel, the Messiah, or some unknown prophet 
or martyr, — it is equally clear that the passage 
assigns to him lofty mediatorial functions in giving 
his life as an offering for sins. 

4. Mediation in the Wudom Literature. — The 

famous passage in Job where, according to AV, 
the sufferer exclaims, ‘I know that my Redeemer 
livetli,’ etc. (Job formerly appealed to as 

an OT anticipation of the mediation of Jesus 
Christ, cannot be so employed on any principle of 
sound exegesis. The ‘redeemer’ is t\xQ g6U 

i.e. the next of kin whose duty it is to serve as the 
avenger of blood ; and the context shows that this can 
only be God, wdio is described as the ^eat Deliverer 
in an earlier passage ; see Davidson, ‘Job,’ in 
Camb. Bible j 143 ft’., 291 ff. We must look for this 
doctrine of mediation in a totally different quarter. 
It emerg-es in the personification of Wisdom. That 
is seen in a purmy imaginative and metaphorical 
form in the Bk. of Proverbs, where Wisdom appears 
exhorting her son to receive her words (^.y. Pr 1’^^®’*). 
Thus Wisdom says what, if it appeared in the 
Prophets, w’ould assume the form of a message 
from God. Wisdom is now the prophetic mediator. 
In the Books of Wisdom and Sirach the personifi- 
cation is carried still further, and yet it must he 
regarded as wholly ideal. Philo consummates the 
process in his doctrine of the Logos, repeatedly 
described in personal language, and even mentioned 
as rbv beihepov 6mv (in a fragment preserved bj 
Eusebius ; see Drummond, Philo, ii. p. T97). He is 
the mediator of creation, of the law, of all the 
OT theophanies and revelations. And yet it is a 
mistake to regard Philo’s Logos as an actual 
person. Strong as his language is in this direction, 
it is only the language of allegory, and in the exact 
interpretation of it we cannot take the Logos to 
be other than the Divine Reason, or, when regarded 
more objectively, God’s ideas and plans concerning 
the universe (see Leg. Allegor. 1. 19). Still less 
can we admit that Philo identifies the Logos with 
the Messiah. Any Messianic mediation is entirely 
foreign to his philosophy. See, further, art. Logos, 
p. 135. 

5. The mediation of angels. — Closely associated 
with this subject, the Wisdom mediation, is that 
of angels — the one representing the trend of Alex- 
andrian Jewdsh thought, and the other the specu- 
lations of the Jerusalem Rabbis. In both cases 
the same cause is behind. Both Alexandrian and 
Palestinian Judaism were profoundly influenced 
in their conceptions of the Divine nature by the 
dread of anthropomorphism, and by the conse- 
quent tendency to widen the interval between God 
and man. The result is an immense enlargement 
of the necessity for mediation, God does not come 
into direct contact with man and the universe; 
creation is carried out by means of angels ; the 


law is given by angels ; the OT tlieophanies arc 
angel appearances. Preparation is made for these 
ideas in the OT itself, where we have not merely 
angels communicating between earth and heaven, 
as on Jacob’s ladder (Gn 28^"’), but one — ‘the 
angel of Jehovah’ (J ; e.g. Gn or ‘ the angel of 
God ’ (E ; e.g. pn 21^^^*) — in direct dealings with men. 
But the mediation of angels is all in one direction 
—the descending. The OT nowhere teaches the 
intercessory mediation of angels (see Angel). 

iii Mediation in the NT.— The doctrine of, 
mediation in the NT is wholly centred in Jesus 
Christ, Intercessory prayer is recognized as a 
means of securing blessing when offered by Chris- 
tians on behpf of their brethren {e.g. 1 Tii 
2 Th 3b Ja 5^®) ; but this is quite secondary to the 
mediation of Christ, and may be regarded as 
dependent on it, since Christian prayer is in the 
name of Christ {e.g. Jn 15^*^). Similarly, gif fcs of 
healing being limited to certain persons, the exer- 
cise of them on behalf of others may be regarded 
as a kind of mediation ; but here, too, the power is 
through Christ and exerted in His name, as that 

of the real Mediator (ay. Ac 3® 

1. Christ as Mediator. — The very Messianic 
conception essentially involves the idea of media- 
tion. From the thought of God coming to deliver 
Israel and judge the oppressors in His own Person, 
in a theophany, the later Jews came to look for 
deliverance and judgment in the advent of the 
Mesmah, who was to execute the Divine win and 
realize the blessings of Divine grace for Israel 
At first regarded as an exalted king of the line of 
David restoring the throne of his ancestor, the 
Messiah came in course of time to be invested with 
superhuman powers. In the Psalms of Solomon 
the hope is veiy vivid. Sinless himself, he will 
come as a king both to purify and to liberate Israel 
(Ps.-Sol i 7 SM* :g.47 188*18^. As the son of David, he 
will feed Israel like a shepherd (17®' A Jewish 
Sibyl hopes for the Holy Ruler who will come to 
his everlasting kingdom. In the Apocalypse of 
Enoch the Messiah is the righteous one who 
reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden 
(38^ 53^46®). He will come to he both Euler and 
Judge (45® 46®8f*). There is some doubt as to the 
date of these passages. But Charles has success- 
fully vindicated the pre-Christian origin of the 

f 'eater part of the Messianic references (see The 
ook of Enoch, Append. B, pp. 312-317). In aU. 
this we have only the kingly rank and influence. 
There is no indication of the priestly sacrifice of 
mediation. 

In the Synoptic Gospels we have accounts of the 
realization of the essential elements of these expec- 
tations, though with a complete conversion of 
them into spiritual facts and a great elevation of 
them in character and aim. In Mt’s account of 
the angel’s announcement to Joseph, Mary’s child 
is to be called Jesus because ‘it is he that shall 
save his people from their sins’ (Mt i^), and the 
prophecy about Immanuel in Isaiah is applied to 
Him (1^). Thus, since in Him God’s presence on 
earth will he resized, He will he the connecting 
! link between God and man, and by being this 
accomplish salvation. In Lk’s account of the 
Annunciation it is promised that He shall be 
< great,’ * called the Son of the Most High,’ and 
receive * the throne of his father David.* Here the 
Messiahship is distinctly affirmed of Him, and this 
is connected with a Divine Sonship. We cannot 
take the latter attribute in its full Christian 
import — ^it is used as a title of the Messiah by 
Caiaphas (according to Mt 26®* and Mk 14®^, per- 
haps traceable ultimately to Ps 2L Still it inti- 
mates at least a very close connexion with €fOd, 
and so helps the idea of the mediation of Christ. 
The life of Christ opens out in the Gospels In 
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accordance with these anticipations, though doubt- ■ 
less not as tliej would he interpreted by Jews; of 
the first century. In particular, the following 
facts mav be noticed as indicativ'e of our Lord’s 
mediatorul character and ■work, (a) His tBctching. 
As a teacher, Jesus Christ realized the idea of 
prophetic mediation in the highest degree. The 
originality, the lofty tone, the^ spiritual force, the 
self-evidencing truthfulness of His utterances pro- 
claim their Divine origin, and sho'W the speaker to 
be the medium through -which the -will of God is 
revealed on earth. {/3) His works. Here also 
Jesus realizes a form of the descending mediation, 
bringing down Divine power to effect the cure of 
disease, etc. Thus He claims to work His miracles 
by ‘ the finger of God ’ (Lk ll^®). ( 7 ) His prayep, 
Jesus carries on the mediation of intercession 
{&,q, Jn 17). (d) His death. As we are concerned : 
only with the facts of the history at this point, 
and should not import the subsequent reflexions 
springing from apostolic teaching and later specu- 
lations, we must not yet bring in any ‘ doctrine of 
the atonement.’ But, merely contemplating the 
historical situation, we have in it a vivid picture 
of mediation. Starting wdth our Lord’s^ self-evi- 
dencing Messiahship in His life, teaching, and 
vj^ork, we see Him facing death and endurmg the 
horrors of the Passion and the Cross, when He 
might easily have avoided them. Had He re- 
mained in 6 alilee, or had He continued in retire- 
ment such as for a time He sought at C^sarea, in 
Pereea, and at Ephraim, still more had He aban- 
doned Palestine and gone to Alexandria or Athens, 
where His teaching would have been welcomed, at 
all events superficially, for its novelty, He might 
have eluded the pursuit of His enemies.^ But any 
such course wmuid have shattered His aims as the 
Redeemer of Israel and the Founder of the king- 
dom of heaven. Accordingly, Jesus is seen sacri- 
ficing His life for no personal object, but wholly 
on behalf of His people ; and this we may accept as 
a fact of history quite independent of specific 
apostolic teaching and later theological speculation. 

2. The teaching of Jesus on niediation, — a. The 
teaching in the Synoptics, — The descending media- 
tion of one who comes from God is not only 
apparent throughout our Lord’s life on earth ; it is 
distinctly claimed by Him in His utterances about 
His owm mission. Thus it is implied in His 
acceptance of the Messianic title (IMk 8 ^^), and His 
pr(^hetic statements concerning His future action 
in His second advent (Mk 8 ^). He has come now 
on behalf of God to establish the kingdom of 
heaven ; He will come in the future with the glory 
of His Father and the holy angels to judge the 
world. Then He is the revealer of God, and no 
one can know the Father but he to whom the Son 
is willing to reveal Him (Mt 11^). In the parable 
of the Vineyard He is the Son sent by the owner to 
collect the revenue— a mediator in the form of an 
agent {Mt 21^}, "Wlien declaring that He will 
own before His Father every one who confesses 
Him on earth, and deny before His Father every 
one who denies Him on earth, He ^proaches the 
other form of mediation in which His words and 
actions are efficacious with God on our behalf (Mt 
lO*"*®}. There are two passages in the Synoptic 
narratives that connect this mediation with the 
death of Christ. The first is the declaration that 
He came Ho give his life a ransom for many/ 
{Mk 10 ^, Mt 2 (P®}, The following points should 
be observed { 1 } This phrase must he approached 
from the context, where we find our Lord is 
teaching the duty of humble service by His own 
example, as coming to minister and not to be 
ministered unto, so that the primary intention of 
the passage is not to teach any specific doctrine con- 
cerning His mediatorial work, and therefore must 


■ not be pressed as though that were its aim. Still He 
could not have spoken these words without meaning 
that some such work was to be accomplished by 
Him. ( 2 ) The expression ‘give hm life’ 

T 7 }p ^vxijv avTou) cannot mean spend His life in ser- 
vice, but must signify surrender it in death as ail 
parallels show (e.g, Mk 3 *^ 8 ®®, Lk 9®® 12 -®, Jn 10 ^^ 
1337 1513 ^, ( 3 j This is voluntary ( ‘ give ’—not ‘ lose ’ 

His life as in Mk and emphatically the sur- 
render of His own life {adroO} in distinction from 
the familiar Jewish notion of the ^^ving^ some 
payment or the ofiering some sacrifice distinct 
from the person performing the act. (4) The 
life of Christ thus surrendered is given as a ransom 
(K&rpoy). The Greek word occurs in LXX as a 
translation of several Heb. terms (nVxf Lv 25^^* ; 

TO Nu ; f]? Ex 21 ®® ; Dbn$ Nu 3/®) which 
si^ify ‘ransom,’ a payment to eflect liberation 
or to release from penalty. It also appears in tJie 
LXX as a rendering of the Heb. which means 
literally a covering, i.e. a propitiatory gift (Ex 21 ®® 
30^®, Nu 35 ®^®^*, Pr 6 ®® 13®), but ‘ is restricted by usage 
to a gift ofiered as an equivalent for a life that is 
claimed, the wergiW (Driver, Dewif. 425 f.). This 
second sense, though accepted by some here 
(Eitschl, Lehre v, der Bechtfertigung u, FepJ ii. 
p. 68 ff.), is not so appropriate as the primary 
meaning of the word, since, though the LXX 
writers give it in place of the Heb. word for 
‘ atonement,’ there is no evidence that the meaning 
‘atonement’ was ever given to the Greek word. 
Its usage follows its derivation, and wherever it 
can be tested gives the idea of that which effects 
release by being paid for that purpose (so Wendt, 
Zehre Jesu, p. 512 fl'.). (5) This ransom is to effect 
the liberation of many. It is for (dvrl) many. 
The exact sense of this w^ord will depend on the 
meaning given to Xtrpop, If this could mean 
‘atonement,’ the Gr. dprl would =‘ instead of’j 
but if it means ‘ ransom,’ dprl must =‘ in exchange 
for ’ ; i,e. Christ pays His life as the price in 
exchange for Avhicn many are given up or set at 
liberty. Two further j^oints are left undetermined. 
First, as to what that is from which the many are 
set free. The close analogy of the ideas of the 
passage would suggest death, or we may say a 
state of slavery (see Lk 4^® ‘deliverance to the 
captives ... to set at liberty ’), especially that of 
sin (cf. Jn 8 ®®*®*). Second, as to the person to 
whom payment is made. The mdest differences 
of opinion have prevailed on this point, patristic 
opinion being for the devil (Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa), scholastic and later for God (Anselm). 
Considering that the purpose of the logion is not 
to expound the doctrine of the atonement but to 
enforce an example of service, it is probable that 
both of these points are left out of account, so 
that the teaching goes no further than the idea of 
deliverance at the cost of Christ’s life voluntarily 
given up for the purpose. 

The other passage in which Jesus Christ ascribes 
a mediatorial character to His death occurs in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. The Eucharist 
itself reveals Clirist as a mediator, the elements 
representing His body and blood as the media 
through which His people are nourished with 
Divine life. Lk reports Christ as saying of the 
bread, ‘ This is my body which is given for you ’ (rd 
i}Thp {ffjMP di56p.€voPf Lk 22 ^®), and St. Paul the 
shorter phrase, ‘which is for you’ {rb birbp bpCip — 
Kkdijpevop being omitted from tne best MSS, 1 Co 
11®^), words wnich describe the giving of His body 
on behalf of or for the benefit of His people. And 
a specific connexion with His death occurs in the 
words about the cup. ( 1 ) In all four accounts the 
blood of Christ is connected vsdth the New Cove- 
nant (Mk 14®^, Mt 26®8, Lk 22®®, I Co 11®®), and in the 
three accounts of the Gospels it is said to be ‘ shed ’ 
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{iKxuj^vdjtiepov). This mnst point to death. The 
connexion of the blood with a covenant is based on 
a familiar Jewish idea— that of confirming a cove- 
nant by a sacrifice, the blood of which is thrown 
on the parties to it. Thus in the sealing of the 
covenant of the law victims are sacrificed, and 
Moses sprinkles (literally * throws ’) half the blood 
on the altar and half on the people (Ex 24®-®), as 
though to express the union of Jehovah and Israel 
in the covenant by means of the blood, the sacri- 
ficed life of the victim, shared by both. This rite, 
being familiar to Jews who knew the la^v, must 
Iiave been suggested to their minds by our Lord’s 
words concerning the cup and His blood. He 
teaches that His blood, i,e. His sacrificed life, con- 
firms the New Covenant (Jer 31®^^*)? making it 
eflectual and binding. (2) In one of the four 
accounts it is added that this shedding of our 
Lord’s blood is ‘for remission of sins’ {ei$ d.<p€<nv 
afjLapnQvj Mt 26^®). Jesus had claimed the right to 
forgive sins much earlier in His ministry (Mk 2®®*), 
Kow for the first and only time He connects this 
with His death. The second evangelist uses just 
the same phrase of John’s baptism of repentance 
{jSdTTtcr/LLa [j^eravolcLS els H^pecnv where the 

language does not determine whether it is baptism, 
or repentance, or the two together that are con- 
nected with forgiveness. Further, in neither case 
does the language declare that the result is cer- 
tainly attained, the preposition (eis) indicating the 
end aimed at, not the result reached. But in the 
case of its association with Christ other teachings 
and the w^hole tenor of His work indicate that it is 
effectual, that the end is reached — a result which 
tho sequel shows was not always the case with 
John’s baptism. The baptism of John pointed 
towards what J esus Christ actually effected. Now 
the connexion of this forgiveness with the shedding 
of His blood draws our thoughts again to the 
Jewish sacrificial system, where animals were slain 
and their blood poured out as atoning offerings. 
Thus the blood of the sin-offering wras placed on 
the altar (Lv 4^®). Jews hearing Christ’s words 
must have understood Him to mean that He was 
to die as a sacrifice for sin. Wendt considers this 
phrase to be an addition of the evangelist, but 
springing out of the consciousness of the Chnrch 
as a true interpretation of the significance of the 
Lord’s Supper {Lehre Jesii, p. 521). Though a 
Pauline thought, it is in Mt, not Lk. 

b. The teaching in the Fourth Gospel ,^ — This 
introduces both aspects of our Lord’s mediatorial 
w’ork more clearly than the Synoptics, but here 
it is not so easy to discriminate hetwjeen Christ’s 
original teaching and the form in which it is cast 
by the writer. Jesus comes claiming Divine Son- 
ship and union with His Father (Jn 10®®), and 
dispensing the Water of Life (4^^ 7^). He is the 
Bread of Life (6^-®®), the Light of the world (8i®), 
the Good Shepherd (10^^), the True Vine (Ifi^"*^) ; in 
all these aspects He is the medium for bringing 
to us the life and blessedness that God confers. 
Then, on the other hand. He also appears as the 
Mediator through whom men attain to God. He 
is the Door of the sheepfold (10®), the only Way to 
the Father (14®), and to see Him is fco see the 
Father (14^). Further, He intercedes on behalf of 
His disciples (17®). He teaches that the raising of 
Lazarus was in answer to His prayer (IH^). In 
regard to His death, Jesus does not here use the 
sacrificial language found ha the Synoptics, but He 
describes it as voluntarily accepted, for He has 
authority to lay down His life and to take it 
again as being on behalf of His 

people. He is the Good Shepherd laying down 
His life for {Mp, ‘on behalf of’ — John never uses 
dM, ‘instead of,’ in this connexion) His sheep 
The metapjior in its connexion suggests 
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the shepherd facing the wolves in defence of his 
flock; and the first historical application of it may 
he found in the scene in the garden, wliere Jesus, 
instead of escaping, — like the hireling who ‘ fieetli ’ 
w^hen he sees the wolf coming (10^^), — came forward 
and^ surrendered, with the stipulation that His 
disciples should not be touched But it is 

not possible to see the full meaning of our Lord’s 
w’oras realized in this incident or in any external 
event. His solemn reference to His authority to 
lay down His life, combined with the assertion that 
He does so for the benefit of His people, points to 
a deeper purpose, though one that is not here at 
all explained. Wendt holds that J esus wuis pointing 
to His whole saving work, which would be ruined 
if He deserted His people and relinquished His 
task ; and also that Jesus thus set His disciples a 
great example, and in doing that died for their 
henefltr— a somewhat gratuitous limitation where 
nothing but the great purpose is defined. Wendt 
points out that as the author himself is more 
explicit on the relation of the death of Christ to 
the forgiveness ,of sins (1 Jn 2- 4^®), and ascribes to 
John the Baptist sayings on the subject (Jn 1®®* ®®), 
the reticence of Christ is an indication that so far 
our Lord’s teaching has been correctly rendered 
{Lehre Jesu, p. 539). 

3. The teaching of the apostles on mediation,—^,. 
The speeches in — In St. Peter’s speeches 
redemption is offered through Jesus Christ, who is 
described as God’s servant (6 ^rais), a title reminding 
us of Is 53 {e,g. Ac 3^®* 2 ®), and therefore as bringing 
His gift of redemption in obedience to the will of 
God. The name ‘ Son of God ’ is not here given to 
Him; but He is called ‘Lord’ {Khpiosh though in 
distinction from Jehovah in an OT passage apj>]ied 
to Him (Ac 2®'^). The primary point to he made 
out is that He is the Blessiah. In treating of this, 
St, Peter has to encounter the fact of our Lord’s 
crucifixion. He does not here connect it with the 
mediatorial -work by introducing any doctrine of 
the Atonement. He has to face the great objec- 
tion arising in Jewish minds from the fact that He 
who is affirmed to be the Christ had been executed 
in imominy. This he does (1) by correcting 
popular conceptions of the Messiahsliip, in calling 
attention to other titles than that of the victorious 
king, viz. that of Prophet (Ac and that of 
God’s servant (3^® 4^^); (2) by pointing to predic- 
tions of the death of the Christ {e,g. Ac 2^®), so 
that this should have been expected ; (3) by appear- 
ing as a witness of the Resurrection, and appealing 
to the like testimony of the other apostles. This 
was the clinching proof that death had not an- 
nulled the jMessianic claims of Jesus, since He 
had received the greatest mark of God’s recogni- 
tion. Having thus met the reproach of the Cross 
and also given the positive proof of the Blessiah- 
ship of Jesus afforded by the Resurrection, St. 
Peter proceeds to urge His claims (2®®) ; to lay the 
charge of their guilt against His murderers (3^^) ; 
and to invite them to repentance with the promise 
of future ‘ seasons of refreshing ’ in the return of 
Christ (3^®‘20^, but also with the gospel declarations 
that God had raised up His servant to be a means 
of blessing to the people in turning them from 
their sins (3®®), that in Him and in Him alone is 
salvation (4^^* He was described earlier as the 
‘Prince’ or ‘Author of life’ (t6j» dk dpxny^p r^s 
3^®}, and later as exalted by God to be ‘a 
Prince and a Saviour.’ Thus these speeches dis- 
tinctly set forth the idea of the descending media- 
tion with the presentation of Jesus Christ as the 
Divinely-appointed intermediary through whom 
salvation is brought to men. They do not set forth 
any doctrine on the Godward aspect of mediation, 
tWugh the choice of the title Hhe Servant,’ pointing 
to Is 53, brings in the germ of it for reflecting minds. 
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.■.h, St. Paul and 1 Peter . — When we come to 
St. PaiiFs Epistles we reach a fuller expression of 
the Christian doctrine of mediation in both its 
aspects. He is the first NT writer to use the term 
mediator viz. where he says the law 

‘was ordained through angels by the hand of a 
msdiator,’ Siud adds, ‘now a mediator is not of 
one ; but God is one’ {Gal Winer states 

that the number of interpretations of this passage 
mount up to 250 or 300, Origen and commentators 
who have followed him are plainly wrong in under- 
standing Christ to be the mediator St. Paul here 
mentions. Undoubtedly he means Moses, who 
received the law, according to the rabbinical 
doctrine, not directly from God, but through the 
angels, and communicated it to the people (see 
Lv 26^® LXX). Lightfoot’s view of the second part 
of the passage is as follows: ‘The very idea of 
mediation implies tw^o persons at least, between ; 
wdiom the mediation is carried on. The law, then, I 
is of the nature of a contract between two parties, ! 
God on the one hand, and the Jewish people on I 
the other. It is only valid so long as both parties 
fulfil the terms.’ But it is different with God’s 
promise. God is one, and no other person is 
concerned wuth the promise ; therefore it is ab- 
solute and unconditional (Lightfoot, Gal. in 
loo.). This interpretation is substantially that 
of Sehleiermacher, Winer, Herrmann ; it is sup- 
ported by lApBiuB [Hand-Corn, in loo.). Hausrath 
treats the ‘ of one ’ [h6%) as neuter (in spite of the 
ets), and takes it not numerically, but (quantita- 
tively, as signifying that the mediator is not a 
unit, but admits two distinctions of will — a diffi- 
cult and improbable position. If, then, we follow 
Lightfoot here, we not only see that the passage has 
no direct reference to Christ’s mediation, but that 
it even excludes this from view for the time beine 
by contrasting God’s direct promise in the Gospm 
with the mediation of Moses in the law. Still it 
is only one form of mediation that is thus ex- 
cluded, for the idea of mediation is prominent in 
the apostle’s vTitings, In 1 Ti 2^® Jesus Christ is 
distinctly called a mediator between God and men. 
Both aspects of mediation are set forth in St. 
Paul’s writings. (1) Christ is the Mediator in 
bringing Divine grace to man. St. Paul carefully 
distinguishes the Son from the Father. The 
Father sends His Son to effect redemption {e.g. 
Gal 4^, Ro 8®), Throughout, St. Paul teaches that 
this blessing originates in the love of God, who 
therefore does not require to be rendered gracious 
by the offices of a mediator, but, on the contrary, 
out of Hisown OTace provides the mediator (e.a, 
Ro 3®^' ® 5®). To effect the great purpose of re- 
demption, Christ communicates to us the know- 
ledge of God (2 Co 4®), the grace of Go(i (Ro 5^®), 
remission of sins together with * the righteousness 
of God’ (Ro 32 ®, Ph 3®), God’s free gift of eternal 
life which is ‘in Christ Jesus our Lord’ (Ro 6®®)> 
and ail the blessings of the Christian gospel. St^ 
Paul, writing oiit of his o'wn experience, describes 
the Christian life as a condition of union with 
Jesus Christ [e.g. Ph 2®^). (2) Christ is also the 
Mediator in bringing about reconciliation with 
God. There is a point where these two kinds of 
mediation coincide or work together. Thus St, 
Paul writes of ‘God reconciling us to Himself 
through Christ’ (2 Co 5^®), and describes God as 
thus reconciling the world to Himself, with the 
addition ‘ not reckoning unto them their trespasses * 

( V. ^®), This clause suggests that, while the passage 
as a whole points to the overcoming or man’s 
enmity to God, there was also the removal of 
God’s charge of guilt against man, and therefore 
a certain Godward aspect of the mediation, al- 
though even this originated with God. That the 
Greek word for ‘reconcile’ has this twofold 
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bearing is suggested by other instances of the us? 
of it, e.g. Ro 5^®, where the ‘reconciled’ [xaraWa- 
yivres) appear as those restored to the Divine 
favour and not merely turned from their own 
enmity, and 1 Co 7^^ where the wife’s being recon- 
ciled to her husband includes a kindly reception on 
his part. St. Paul sets out his ideas on this sub- 
ject very explicitly in Ro 3^^'®®, in which passage 
the following points may be noted ; (a) The 

redemption originated in God who ‘set forth 
pubiiciy ’ (TTpo^^ero, proposuit; Vulg., Sanday- 
Meadlam, though RVm follows Pesh. and Origen 
with the meaning ‘purposed’), showed His right- 
eousness in regard to His previous forbearance, 
and now acts as ‘the Justifier.’ (jS) It is mediated 
by Christ. The redemption is ‘ in Christ Jesus.’ 
God set Him forth to effect this end. It is en- 
joyed through faith in Him. ( 7 ) This is accom- 
plished by Christ becoming a ‘propitiation,’ and 
by means of ‘His blood.’ The word rendered 
‘propitiation’ {IXacrTi/jpLov) is literally ‘a place or 
vehicle of propitiation ’ (Sanday-Headlam), and is 
used in LXX and He 9® for the lid of the ark, the 
‘ mercy-seat ’ ; but it cannot be so employed here. 
Either it is a neuter adjective, or a masc. aecus, 
adjective used predicatively of Christ (Sanday- 
Headlam). As a neuter it is often taken to be 
equivalent to a ‘ propitiatory sacrifice ’ (Luther, 
ThoL, Phil., Deiitzsch, Ritschl, Lipsiiis, etc.), or 
indefinitely as a ‘ means of propitiation ’ (Hof- 
mann, Weiss, etc.). Whichever interpretation we 
accept shows that the ordinary pagan thought of 
propitiating an offended divinity cannot be in- 
tended ; besides, it is to be observed that the wore 
IXdffKOfiaL is never used in LXX or NT in the middle 
form, as with the classics, for propitiating God, 
but always in the passive, for God’s being gracious. 
Therefore we must understand the propitiation, 
even if sacrificial, as a means by which God acts 
giaciously to man. Then the statement that this 
is hv means of Christ’s blood, points to the death 
of Christ as a sacrifice ; but with the distinctive 
thought that His life was given, that the value of 
this ufe, surrendered in death, might be the propi- 
tiation, or means of bringing God’s grace to man. 
Elsewhere St. Paul emphasizes the ii^ortance of 
the death of Christ in this connexion. The message 
he preaches is ‘the word of the cross’ G Co 1 ^®), 
‘ Christ died for (Mp) our sins * (1 Co 15®). This, 
St. Paul gives as part of what he had * received 
from the Lord,’ adding that it was * according to 
the Scriptures,’ Here we have two sources of the 
apostle’s doctrine of the atonement — tradition of 
Christ’s teaching {e.g. I Co 11 ®®, and such a logion 
as Mk 10 *®), and inferences from Scripture {e,q. 
Is 53®- 1 ®, cf. Lk 24®8*®»; Ac 9®®“®®). St Paul 
writes of Christ as dying ‘on behalf of’ (ifwip) 
and ‘concerning’ [vepL, the LXX word for sin- 
offerings) onr sins ; but he never uses the expres- 
sion * instead of ’ (dvrl), dying in our stead. He 
says that Christ was ‘made to be sin on our 
behalf’ (2 Co 5®^), a powerful expression for being 
treated as a sinner, and so ‘ a curse for ns ’ (G^ 
3^). He does not explain how it comes about 
that this suffering and sacrificial death of Christ 
: effect our redemption. He seems to have the 
i analogy of the Jewish sacrifices in mind, though 
I he does not directly cite it (as the author of He) 

I in explanation of his doctrine. He also points to 
j the obedience of Christ as a ground of justification 
I (Ro 5J®). It is impossible to read St. Paul’s words 
I on this subject without seeing that he very closely 
I connects the death of Christ with the salvation of 
I souls, that he regards this death as sacrificial— 
as an offering to God — while at the same time he 
never regards it as inducing God’s grace, but, on the 
contrary, treats it as springing from the love of God 
to mankind. St. Paul does not confine his teaching 
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on the mediatorial work of Christ to His death. 
The Resurrection is also for our benefit; our 
Lord was both ‘delivered for our trespasses’ and 
‘ raised for our justification ’ (Ro 4^®). In His risen 
life He is * the first-fruits of them that are asleep ’ 
(1 Co 15^^). Lastly, His intercession, now carried on 
in heaven, is an important part of His work as 
Mediator (Ro 8®^). In St. Paul’s later Epistles the 
more advanced Christology necessarily affects the 
doctrine of mediation. In Colossians we seem to 
have a Christian alternative to the Jewish doctrine 
of the mediation of angels in the administration 
of the universe, and perhaps to Philo’s specific 
teaching concerning the Logos as. the mediator of 
creation, for there we read concerning Christ that 
‘ in him were all things created ’ (Col 1^®), and 
the mediator of providential government, for ‘in 
him ail things consist’ (v.^^). Referring to his 
teaching on the death of Christ who had ‘ made 
peace through the blood of his cross,’ St. Paul 
enlarges the application of it to a future ‘recon- 
ciliation of all things . . . whether tilings upon the 
earth, or things in the heavens ’ (v.^^^), Hius repre- 
senting Christ as the great mediator and peace- 
maker for the whole universe. 

1 P closely follows the Pauline teaching. Christ 
redeems us with His ‘ blood as of a lamb without 
blemish’ (1^®), this reference to the lamb making 
the shedding of the blood evidently sacrificial. 
Similarly St. Peter writes of His bearing our sins 
in His body upon the tree (2^^), and sufiering ‘ for 
sins once, the righteous for {birip^ on behalf of) the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God ’ (3^®). 
The only addition to the Pauline thought is the 
greater stress laid on the sufierings oi Christ — 
while St, Paul usually confines our attention to 
His death. The idea of bringing us to God sug- 
gests reconciliation, and Christ, through His suffer- 
ings, coming as the Mediator who effects this 
reconciliation. In one mysterious passage the 
source of which, or subject alluded to, cannot be 
traced, St. Peter enlarges the idea of the mediation 
of Christ in an entirely new direction, assigning 
part of its operation to the state of the dead ; for 
such is the simplest and most generally accepted 
interpretation of the statement that ‘ he went and 
preaclied unto the spirits in prison ’ That 

this was only a brief episode, confined to the time 
between the death and the resurrection of Christ, 
is suggested ly other passages in the Epistle in- 
dicating that He was raised from the dead (P), and 
that He passed into the heavens, there to exercise 
exalted powers of government (3*'^^). 

c. Epistle to the Hebrews , — The main topic of 
Hebrews is to exhibit the mediatorial status and 
functions of Jesus Christ in contrast with the 
various forms of mediation recognized in Judaism. 
The Epistle opens with a contrast of the unity and 
exalted character of the new revelation in a Son 
with the broken and varied nature of the OT revela- 
tion by means of prophets. Christ there appeap as 
the agent of creation, the sustainer of all things, 
who has also made purification for sins (P*®). Then, 
taking up the contents of this revelation, it pro- 
ceeds to work out the contrast in several regions. 
First, we have the mediation of angels in giving 
tlie law ; the writer contrasts the higher status of 
the Son, who is honoured with Divine titles, 
though addressed by God as another person to 
•whom is committed the government of His king- 
dom (1^-2^®). Here Jesus is named ‘the Apostle 
and High Priest of our confession,’ in contrast 
with Moses, who was only a servant in God’s house, 
while Christ is both the Builder of the house and ; 
tlie Son set over it (3^'®). The idea of our Lord’s 
High -priesthood thus introduced is enlarged. He 
has passed into the heavens, and therefore we are i 
encouraged to draw near with boldness to the 


throne of grace (4^®). This leads on to specific 
teaching concerning our Lord’s priestly office. Two 
general considerations arise — ^the priesthood is of 
Divine appointment ; yet it requires human sym- 
pathies on the part of the priest. Both of these 
conditions are fulfilled in Christ’s priesthood. In 
taking the two together we see that His office is 
related both to God and to man, so that He stands 
in the intermediate position of a priestly mediator 
(5^*^®). A reference to Melchizedek in Ps 110 leads 
to a comparison of the Messianic priesthood ‘after 
the order of Melchizedek,’ with the priesthood of 
Aaron to the advantage of the former, since 
Abraham, the ancestor of Levi, [did homage to Mel- 
chizedek, and since the priest of the Melchizedek 
order is declared by the Psalmist to be perpetual. 
After alluding to the sacrifices — a subject to be 
developed later—the witer returns to the idea of 
Sonship as the crowning proof of the superiority of 
Christ as a priest (ch. 7). Then he passes to a 
fresh consideration. It must be admitted that 
Christ is not a priest under the law, and therefore 
not in accordance with the OT covenant. But a 
new covenant is introduced — tiiat predicted by 
Jeremiah, concerning the law written in the heart. 
It is under this covenant that Christ’s priesthood 
is exercised. It is through Him that the covenant 
itself is brought into effect. Here we come to 
another instance of the use of the word * mediator ’ 
in the NT : Christ is described as the * Mediator ’ 
of this new and better covenant, ‘that is, the 
Agent by whom it is established’ (Bruce, Hebrews, 
p. 296). This use of the word is parallel to "St. 
Paul’s in Gal 3^®* where the apostle applies it to 
Moses as the agent through whom the covenant of 
the law was introduced. In both cases we have 
only the descending mediation, the mediator repre- 
senting and executing God’s will among men. But 
though the author does not use the title for the 
other aspect of mediation, he is most explicit in 
teaching the truth that represents in effect the 
Godward side of mediation. This is implied in the 
pnestly work of Christ. Like the Levitical priests, 
Christ approaches God on our behalf; but with 
these important differences, that He not only 
effects much more than Aaron effected for Israel, 
but also brings His people directly into the 
Divine Presence. Subsequently the ar^ment 
proceeds to develop the idea or the sacrifice of 
Christ in contrast •with the Jewish sacrifices, and 
here it directly deals with the Godward aspect of 
mediation. Christ ofiers the sacrifice of Himself 
to (5od (9^®). Later, contrasting tiiis sacrifice of 
Christ’s -with the Je'wish rites, the author quotes 
Ps 40, where God says He has no pleasure in burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices for sin, and where the 
Psalmist promises instead of such oblations the 
offer of his own service to do the will of God. That 
surrender of obedience is taken over by the author 
of Hebrews and applied to Christ as the essence of 
His sacrifice. By this will, f.c. by Christ thus 
doing God’s will, we are sanctified. But such 
obedience involves dying, it is carried out to the 
very end and consummated in death (cf. Ph 2® 

‘ becoming obedient unto death ’) ; and thus it is 
offered as a ‘ sacrifice for sins.’ This is so eifectual 
that it needs to be offered hut once, while the 
Je'wish sacrifices were repeated (He 10^"^®). Here 
we have most distinctly set forth the Godward 
aspect of mediation. It is impossible to under- 
stand the writer’s doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice 
merely as God sacrificing Himself in the person of 
His Son in the sense of giving Himself to us, for 
he distinctly says that the sacrifice is offered by 
Christ ‘ unto God ’ (r^ O^'*). The efficacy of 

this is widespread. It is to cleanse the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God (9^*), 
for ‘the redemption of transgressions’ ‘to 
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put away sin’ (v,^®), a ‘sacrifice for sins’ {inr^p 
ip,apTim, 10 ^"’), and so leading to ‘ remission of sins ’ 
(10^^). At the same time it is for the confirmation 
of the new covenant. The author connects the 
death of Christ with this result in two ways: 
reading the word for covenant in the 

classical Gr. sense as a wiU [hut see Westcott, ctd 
loc,], he argues that for the .will to take effect there 
must be death ( 9 ^*^) ; then, returning to the idea of 
covenant j he compares the blood of Christ to that of 
the sacrifice which confirms a covenant (Ex 2 #'®). 

d. SL John. --- {a) The Johannine theology as 
represented in the Foiifth Qos^el and the Epistles. 
—The Prologue to the Gospel introduces the Logos 
as the mediator of creation and revelation, the 
title probably coming from Philo and Stoic usage, 
but* the idea from Hebrew conceptions of the 
‘ Memra’ [see John, vol. ii. p. 685]. God’s revela- 
tion in nature (Jn P”®), in prophecy (w.®*®), in 
consciousness and in the incarnation 

is in every case mediated by the Logos, 
who is a Bmne Being, in intimate relations with 
God, and Himself essentially God, yet with a 
certain personal distinction from God (P). God 

f ires eternal life to the world through Christ (3^®). 

o have the Son is to have the life, and not 
have the Son is not to have the life (1 Jn 5^^). It 
is through Him that we receive the knowledge of 
truth and God Other ideas of the same 

character are contained in St. John’s accounts of 
the teachings of Christ, referred to above. Then 
the apostle distinctly sets out the other aspect of 
mediation, in the atonement for sin offered by our 
Lord. Christ was * manifested to take away sins ’ 
(or ‘bear sins,’ KVm ; Gr. tva rhs apcaprlas dpr}, 1 Jn 
3®). Compare St. John’s report of John the 
Baptist’s words about * the Lamb of God which 
taketh away (EVm * beareth,’ Gr. atpoijv) the sin of 
the world’ (Jn 1^}. More specifically St. John 
describes Jesus Christ as ‘an advocate’ (irapd- 
kXtjtov) with the Father (1 Jn 2^), i.e. as a pleader 
who mediates on our behalf, and represents our 
case to God; and as a ‘propitiation for our sins’ 
{IXo<J»/it6s icrrip vspl rlav &fiapriQv 7 }p.G>Vf 2®). It is to 
be observed that the word rendered ‘ propitiation ’ 
is not the same as that employed by St. Paul in 
Bo 32 ® {l\a<rT'/}piov), and signifies distinctly either 
an act of propitiation, or, in Alexandrine usage, 
a means 01 propitiating {e.g. Nu 5®, Lv 25®). In 
2 Mac 3®®Totet{j‘6>at l\ 0 .<rp, 6 v is used of a priest making 
a propitiatory sacrifice (see Thayer-Grimm). Ac- 
cordingly St. John seems to mean that Christ is 
the propitiatory sacrifice. He had said earlier 
that ‘ the blood of Jesus His Son eleanseth us from 
ail sin’ (I Jn P) ; where, as usual, the word hloodt 
written by a Jew with reference to cleansing from 
sin, must refer to a sacrificial idea. Thus by His 
death Christ becomes the sacrifice which removes 
the guilt of sin, and secures forgiveness for the 
enitent. In common with other NT writers, St. 
ohn does not explain the rationale of the mocess. 
(j8) The idea of mediation in the Apocalypse.---- 
Both aspects of mediation are here presented to 
us. On the one hand, Jesus has come from God 
with truth and grace, and mil come again to 
execute judgment. He is the LogoSf ‘The Word 
of God ’ (0 X 670 S roO Beov^ 19^®), and so the source of 
revelation. He is the ‘Living One’ (0 4 ®-^® 

10 ®), and therefore the source of life. He appears 
as the mediator of creation, like the Logos In the 
Gospel, for He is ‘the beginning of the creation of 
God ’ {h dpx^ KTlcr€(as rov 3^^). Beyschlag 
understands this to mean the first being created 
(WT TheoL ii, 381); but most interpreters regard 
the apx^ fi-s independent of creation, its determin- 
ing principle (so Weiss, Gebhardt, Lechler, Bousset, 
Bnggs, Stevens, etc,). Further, he holds the keys 
of Hades and of death (P®), i. 0 . determines who 


shall enter and who shall leave the region of the 
dead. He sits on the throne with God (3®^ 7 ^’ 12 ®}, 
andwOl be the assessor of God in the Judgment 
^616.17), In all these respects God acts through 
Him. On the other hand, we see in Christ the 
Godward aspect of mediation in which He repre- 
sents us to God. As in Hebrews, though less 
explicitly, Christ is both priest and sacrifice. The 
opening description of Him as ‘clothed with a 
garment down to the foot, and girt about at the 
breasts with a golden girdle’ (P®), plainly points to 
priestly robes. But He is also the sacrifice. The 
most characteristic designation of our Lord in this 
book is ‘ the Lamb of God,’ a title which occurs 29 
times : He ‘ loosed (RV XiJcraj/rf, following best MSS, 
instead of ‘ washed,’ XoiJcram, AV) us from our 
sins by his blood’ ( 1 ®); the saints^ ‘have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb’ (7^^). Such language in a book that 
has many features of Judaism cannot but contain 
a sacrificial allusion. At the saihe time, here and 
elsewhere in NT, while the explanation of ideas 
of * blood ’ and * sacrifice ’ must take account of the 
OT, the advance of the Christian revelation to 
higher and more spiritual conceptions of religion 
forbids us to limit the meaning to Jewish ideas. 
The spiritual essence of sacrifice, the surrender of 
will, is the specially Christian thought. 

Conclusion.— AH through the Bible the idea of 
mediation in both its aspects is continually appear- 
ing. In the OT we find it distributed among a 
number of persons and functions — in the patriarch, 
the king, the prophet, the priest, the sacrifice, 
the ‘servant of the Lord.’ In the NT all these 
distinctions are merged in the sole mediation of 
Jesus Christ, both aspects of which are seen in 
His life and teaching, and in the apostolic writ- 
ings. Onr Lord appears throughout as one sent by 
God to reveal Divine truth, to execute the Divine 
will, to bring deliverance to mankind from sin 
and ruin, to confer the gift of eternal life, and to 
establish the kingdom of heaven on earth. On 
the other hand, His action, to some extent His 
teaching, more explicitly the apostolic teaching 
{represented by St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, and 
, Ep. to Heb.), present Him as the Mediator with 
God on behalf of mankind, making intercession 
in His prayers on earth and in His heavenly life 
after the resurrection, but chiefly giving His life 
as a ransom, shedding His blood for the remission 
of sin, acting as a means of propitiation, doing 
God’s will, aud dying as the perfecting of obedience 
to please God for the benefit of mankind, confirm- 
ing the new covenant by His death. The images 
of ‘ blood ’ and ‘ sacrifice ’ are drawn from the OT, 
and can be understood only when their origin and 
allusion are recognized. At the same time, since 
our Lord liberated religion from the external and 
material limitations of Judaism, this process must 
be acknowledged with regard to the priestly and 
sacrificial functions. The revelation of the Father- 
hood of God necessarily modifies the idea of inter- 
cession and priestly mediation. The revelation of 
His spirituality, and of the spiritual character of 
religion, carries with it freedom, from material 
conceptions of sacrifice. The OT priest killed 
animals and sprinkled actual blood. Christ gave 
His life on the cross; but the reference to His 
blood has no such material connexion. We must 
take it metaphorically for His life surrendei'ed in 
death. Similarly, since He was not, like the 
Jewish sacrifices, an oblation laid by a priest on an 
altar. His sacrifice must be interpreted spiritually, 
and its reality found in the spiritual act of giving 
Himself to God in death. 

Explanatory theories, as that the ransom was 
paid to Satan (Origen, Gregory of Nyssa), that the 
atonement was ofiered to the rights of God, whcs^* 
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suzerainty had been outraged (Anselm), that it 
was for the satisfaction of law and abstract justice 
(Protestant theologians, especially), that it con- 
sisted in our Lord's repenting on our behalf 
(M'Xeod Campbell), etc., do not come within the 
scope of this inquiry, as they appear only in later 
speculations; and though all of them appeal to 
the Bible for the Justification of their positions, 
none of them, can claim to be results of pure 
exegesis, or even contents of strictly biblical 
theology. 

Literature. — The place of mediation in foreig'n religions may 
he gathered from the Introduction to The Sacred Books of 
■ the East; the Hibbert Lectures; Monier Williams’ works on 
Hinduism and Buddhism; and Hon- Christian. Religious 
Systems (S.P.O.K). For treatment of the OT teaching see 
works of OT theology by Oehler, Schultz, Smend, Piepenbring. 
Bennett ; Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites ; Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant. For the NT teaching see The Teach- 
ing of Jesus by Wendt ; do. by Horton ; works on NT theology 
by Beyschlag, Holtzmann, Bovon, Weiss, Stevens, Adeney; 
Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews \ Ritschl, Die Lehre v. d. 
lipcktfertigung u. Versbhnung, 3 vols. (Eng. tr. of vol. i.). 
M‘Leod Oarapbell, On the Nature of the Atonement ; B. W. 
Dale, The Doctrine of the Atormment ; H. N. Oxenhain, The 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement ; Brace, The Humiliation 
of Christ ; Simon, The Redemption of Man, and Reconciliation 
by Incarnation ; Domer, System of Christian Docdrine ; Cave, 
Script. Doot. of Sacrifice ; Pryce, * The Atonement,’ in Old Faith 
m New Light. ADENEY. 

MEDICINE. — Compared with other countries in 
the same latitude, Palestine is, and probably was 
in Bible days, a fairly healthy land. It has few 
sluggish streams, and most of its valleys are wind- 
swept ; except in some few localities malarious 
diseases are not very rife, and owing to its want 
of harbours, and consequently of maritime com- 
merce, imported epidemics are not as common as 
they are in Egypt, which in the Old Testament is 
regarded as very much more unhealtliy (cf. Dt 
7^® 28®®, Am 4^®). In addition to these natural 
advantages, if at any time the sanitary legislation 
of the Priestly Code w’ere strictly observed, this 
must have been instrumental in preventing and 
checking the spread of disease. Under the social 
system set forth in the law, if it could have been 
carried out, there would not have been any very- 
poor class, subject to the diseases fostered by 
destitution ; and it is probable that until a com- 
paratively late period there was no permanent 
overcrowding in the larger toAvns. It is difficult 
to estimate the density of the population in ancient 
times, but, considering the frequent checks it 
received from wars internal and external, it is not 
probable that even in the most prosperous days 
it ever exceeded 300 to the square mile, (The 
numbers in 1 Ch 2P or 2 S 24® are obviously un- 
reliable). The conditions of life contemplated in 
the Priestly Code are those of a community of 
agricultural freeholders ; and the social and moral 
enactments of the law provide for the maintenance 
of a healthy discipline, and for the repression of 
excesses injurious to health. 

Health, the state in which the bodily functions 
are perfectly discharged, is, according to Sirach, 
the greatest of earthly blessings (30^-^*^®). The 
word occurs 15 times in the OT (AV), hut in 
dilierent connotations. It is used twice as the tr, 
of shdUm, referring to material prosperity 
(Gn 43^^, 2 S 20®), hut here it is replaced by ‘ well ’ 
in the RV. Thrice in Ps ' health ’ in the old sense of 
w'elfare is the rendering of ymMiah (42^^ 43® 
67- ; in the first two places RYm substitutes ‘help 
Four times npqx (prop, the new flesh that 

foi'ms on a wound), is tr. ‘health/ but ‘healing* is 
better (so RV, as in Is 58®, and RVm in Jer 30^*^ 33®). 
In Pr 3® ‘ health* in the ordinary sense of the word is 
the tr. of TipNUth ; but in Pr 4^2 1218 16®^ 

, and Jer 8^®, in which ‘health* is used metaphori- 
cally, the Heb. is nmrpi* (in the last ref. RV 
renders ‘healing*). In the KT ‘health* occurs 
VOL. III.— 21 , 


twice: Ac 27®^ wdiere it is the tr. of o'ojr'gpia, and is 
better rendered in RV ‘ safety ’ ; and 3 Jn ", in the 
Sense of bodily welfare, to ‘be in health’ being 
the tr. of CyLaiveLv. 

The blessing of health was regarded as a reivard 
of service (Is 58®), or withheld on account of sin 
(Jer 8^®- -2). In both OT and NT the popular belief 
m referred to, that diseases are penal in their 
inflicted by God on account of sin either personal 
or parental (Jn fi-) ; and coming sometimes directly 
from Him (Ex,4^b Dt 32''^®), or from Satan when 
permitted (Job 2'^), or by the agencies of other 
spirits, as those of dumbness (Mk 9^^) or foulness 
(Sik 92 ®}. Diseases might also be caused by envy 
on the part of others (Job 5®), and the power of 
the evil eye is referred to in 1 S 18® as well as in 
the Talmud 67, 112, etc.). They 

might also come as consequences of gluttony, of 
drunkenness, of vicious or self-indulgent practice^ 

(Sir 37®®* ®^), but even in these cases they were re* 
garded as coming by God’s direct interposition. 
Therefore healing was a divine token of forgive- 
ness: God was the physician of His people (Ex 
15®®), and it was their duty to look to Him for 
relief ; hence Asa’s sin in seeking to the physicians 
(2Chl6®). 

Physicians, — The medical knowledge of the 
biblical peoples was small in amount and crude 
in character. In Egypt there were schools of 
medicine in the loth cent. B.C. {Papyrus Ehers i, 
ciii) ; but there are no traces of any system of 
medical education in Palestine in Bible times, and 
allusions to physicians are few. Egyptian physi- 
cians, who are called Joseph’s servants, embalmed 
Jacob (Gn 50®). These were probably the 

class of priests whom the Greeks called 
and taricheutcBy whose long misunderstood relations 
have been cleared up by Reviilout (lEg. Zeitschr. 
1879, 1880). The existence of physicians in the 
days of the compilation of the Book of Judgments 
(Ex 21^®) has been inferred from the order that the 
assailant of his neighbour is to cause him to be 
thoroughly healed. The Tdplit\ of Jer 8®®, 
was a healer of wounds, a bandager (cf. Ee 3*). 
While in Asa’s time to seek the physician was to 
depart from God, Sirach in later days regards him 
as God’s servant, ‘ for from the Most High cometh 
healing* (38®). At the same time repentance and 
a memorial offering on the part of the sick man 
are to precede the visit of the physician, who is to 
be priest as well as healer (v,^^). In the newly 
discovered Heb, the passage in v.^®, which, in the 
Greek, seems to speak slightingly of him, says* 

‘He that sinneth against God wul behave arro- 
gantly before his physician* (ksii 'as!? naan'). 

In early Egypt also the physicians were priests, 
and Papyrtis Ehers gives several formulse to be 
used as prayers while compounding medicaments 
(for later Egyptian physicians see Herod, ix. 84). 

The Hebrew priests had charge of certain branches 
of public health, e,g. leprosy, but it was to the pro- 
phets that those requiring medical aid chiefly 
applied : Nathan (2 S 12^^), Ahijah (1 K 14®), Elijah 
(I K 17^8)^ Elisha ( 2 K 4®®), and Isaiah (2 K 20 ^) 
are examples. In post-bihlical times Jewish 
physicians were famous throughout the East, and 
the sayings of many of these are preserved in the 
Talmud and other rabbinical writings. According 
to Sanhedrin 175 there w’as a physician in every 
town, and there was also in the temple a physician 
for the priests (She^aUm 5. 1 , 2 ). At the same 
time it was not unlawful to employ a GentOe, 
even to perform circumcision, if no qualified Jew 
was ayauahle {Menahoth 42oj} 5 but Gentile medi- 
cine was to be taken with caution, as it might 
contain blood. At first these physicians and ; 
surgeons were mostly piic^ts possessea of a certain i 
amount of traditiomu and empMcal -knewledget i 
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as, for exam^e, in connexion with the diagnosis 
of leprosy. i)oiibtless many of them were, like 
Job’s friends, Job IS"*, that is, having the 

same relation to" real physicians as that which an 
insignificant idol bears to the true God. Men of 
this kind probably gave rise to the proverb in 
Kiddmhin A, 14, that the best of physicians was 
deserving of hell. In the NT %ve have Luke, * the 
beloved physician’ (Col in wdiose writings the 
infliieiice of a medical training has been recognized 
by Lagarde {Fscdterium juxta Ileh. Eieron. l^^), 
llobart {Medical Language- of Si. Luke, 1882) ; see 
also Biass, FhiloL of the Gof^pels, 1898. The refer- 
ence to physicians in Mk 5^-^ is not very apprecia- 
ve (cf. with Lk 8^^). 

Until a comparatively late period, the objections 
to touching the dead, and the ceremonial unclean- 
ness associated with such contact, prevented the 
Jewish physicians from obtaining any practical 
acquaintance with the interior of the human body, 
as dissection was regarded as dishonouring the 
dead {Clmllin 116). The famous Eabbi Ishmael 
(A.D. 100), of whose anatomical knowledge many 
stories are told, broke down this prejudice to some 
degree, and obtained the body of a condemned 
criminal for anatomical purposes {Bechoroth 45a) ; 
see also Nazir $^b, for stories of Theudas recog- 
nizing bones. Something of the structure of 
animals must have been known from the priestly 
experiences in sacrifices, in which the operator 
had the opportunity of inspecting the viscera of 
the slain beasts. The metnod employed in the 
slaughter of the animals whose carcases were used 
as food, in order to drain the body of its blood, 
must also have given to the butcher) and to 

the shdmer (inspector), wdiose duty is to certify the 
meat as kbsher or clean, a certain amount of 
empirical knowledge of the anatomy and pathology 
of animals {Clmllin 9a). In ihe Sepher Zatahi oi 
Eabbi Meir Cohen (Leghorn, 1832) the ritual’ for 
this examination is given at length, and from it 
the stringency of the rules for the recognition of 
clean flesh can be estimated. This code is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and must have been of great 
benefit to the public health (Buxtorf, Syn, Jud. 
xxvii.). 

There are very few biblical references to the 
facts of anatomy or physiology. ‘The blood is 
the life,’ and therefore tabooed as food (Gn 9^ Lv 
17^^}. This in itself was an important sanitary 
precaution, considering the highly metabolicnature 
of blood, which is of all the materials in the body 
the most likely to carry the microbes of disease, 
as well as parasites of larger size. In Job 10^® and 
Ps 139^*^* the current notion of embryology, which 
was one of epigenesis, is set forth ; but the details 
were considered as beyond human knowledge (Ec 
11®) j see also Nidda 25. In Aruch the embryo 
is said to appear at first like a grasshopper, ni?, 
tr. ‘navel/ appears in Pr 3® as the seat of, health, 
perhaps as being the mid-point of the body, but 
the word is perhaps a slip for ‘flesh,’ in contra- 
distinction to bones, as LXX reads it athfjuirt 
(Tov). The heart (wh. see) was, to the Jews; as to 
ail the peoples of antiquity, the seat of emotion, 
thought, and wisdom : the reins or kidneys (wh. 
see) were the seats of feeling, passion, and deter- 
mination: the bowels (wh. see) were supposed to 
be the organs of affection and sympathy (see Job 
30-^). In Zohar {Bemidbar 128) there is a remark- 
able account of the anatomy of the brain. , 

There were many proverbial sayings current 
among the Jews referring to physicians. Our 
Lord quotes one of these : * Physician, heal thy. 
self’ (Lk 4^). A similar saying, ^rnun 
occurs in JaJkut on Bereshith 38, and in Midrash 
Eabbah (Beresh. 23). The same idea is expressed 
in a saying ascribed to E. Levi (Midrash on Lv 5) ; 


‘It is a shame on the country whose surgeon is 
gouty and whose oculist is blind.’ See Burck- 
hardt’s Arab. Frov. No. 404, A proverb, the 
parallel of our Lord’s parable of the Mote and the 
Beam, occurs in Baba Bathra 156, ‘ Say not, Take 
the straw out of thine eye, when thou hast a stick 
in thine own.’ Another of His sayings, ‘They 
that are whole have no need of a physician; but 
they that are sick,’ is nearly alike in sense to a 
sentence in Baba Kamma 466, ‘They who sufier 
pain should seek the physician.’ Other medical 
proverbs are, ‘ God determines the healing before 
the disease ’ {Megillah 13) ; ‘A wise man will not 
live in a towm wiiere there is no physician’ {San- 
hedrin 176) ; and, on the other hand, ‘ Do not live 
in a town of which the chief officer is a physician ’ 
{Fesachim 113. 1); ‘Honour the physician before 
thou hast need of him ’ {Tanhuma, see also Sir 38^ 
Hebrew version). 

Visitation of the side, although not enjoined in 
the Mosaic books, is urged as a duty in the Talmud 
{Shabbath 127 B), and several paragraphs in the 
Shulhan Aruch {lore Deah Z'SBK) are devoted to 
this subject. Several cases are excepted, such as 
ophthalmic or abdominal diseases, and headache, 
as these may be aggravated by disturbance. 
Eabbi Johanan says, ‘He who visits the sick 
lengthens his life, and he w^ho refrains shortens it ’ 
{Nedarim 39). Our Lord’s enforcement of this 
duty in Mt 25®®* is noteworthy. 

Of the general terms referring to disease in the 
Bible the ^Yord in commonest use is sick. This 
occurs 38 times in OT and 50 in NT. In the 
former it is usually the tr. of TDr^ hdldh, but in Lv 
15®® (of. 20^®) it represents rtrn ddvah, in the sense 
of temporary periodic sickness : a cognate word 
('n) in Is 1® is tr. ‘ faint,’ and another (''B) in Ps 41® 
‘languishing’ (subst.). In 2 S 12^® the word is 
*dnash (in imperf. Niph.). The ptep. pass. Qal is 
used in Job 34® of an arrow vround, but tr. 
‘desperate’ in Is 17^^ ‘incurable ’ in Jer 30^®, and 
‘desperately wicked’ in Jer 17®. ‘Sick’ in Is 1® is 
loholt, the word being usually tr. ‘disease.’ 
In" Jer 14^® (‘sick with famine,’) it is 
taMUlim, lit. ‘ sicknesses ’ (cf. E Vm). This word is 
tr.’ ‘ diseases ’ in Ps 103® and 2 Ch 21^®. ‘ Sickness ’ 
in OT is in 12 cases the rendering of Jiolt, and 
thrice of mahJXldh, Ex 23®®, I K 8®^, 2 Ch 6®®. 

‘ Sicknesses ’’in the plural occurs in the OT only in 
Dt 28®® (o:^n) 29®® {n^i>hm). 

Disease occurs 10 times in OT, 8 times as the 
rendering of MU ; once in Ps 41® in the phrase ‘ an 
evil disease’ (AV, BV ; Heb. to, EVm ‘ some 
wicked thing’), and once as tr. of mahdldh in 
2 Ch 2P®. ‘ Diseased ’ represents nahldth (Niph. 
ptep. of ia Ezk 34^* and hdldh (Qal) in 1 K 
15^ and 2 Ch 16^®. ‘ Diseases ’ in the plural is the 
tr, of tahdMim in 2 Ch 2P® and Ps 103% of maMldh 
in Ex 15*“®, of ni-iD madveh in Dt 7^® and 28®% and 
of mahdMyim iii 2 Ch 24^®. 

Infirmity is used thrice in the OT, each time in 
a different sense, and representing a difierent 
wmrd, ddvdh in Lv 12^ (in infin. con. wdth sufiix 
referring to periodic sickness * hdldh (in infin. 
Piel) in Ps 77^% in the sense of infirmity from sick- 
ness ; and malidUh in Pr 18^% in the sense of 
weakness in general. Plague is used sometimes as 
the name of a specific epidemic and sometimes in 
the sense of sickness in general, and is the tr. of 
maggephdh, makkdh, negd. In other places it 
refers to other forms”of affliction or to the judg- 
ments of God (1 K 8®%" Ev See Plague. 

The E’V" has changed ‘sick’ in Pr 23®®^ into 
‘hurt,’ and in Mic 6^ ‘will I make thee sick in 
smiting thee ’ has been altered to ‘ I have smitten 
thee with a grievous wound. ’ ‘ Loathsome disease ’ 
in Ps has been properly altered into ‘ burning,’ 
as the reference is to the heat of fever, ‘ Pining 
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sickness ’ in Hezekiah’s prayer, Is 38^^^ has been 
also altered into ‘from the loom.’ Literally it 
means ‘from the thrums’ whereby the web is 
fastened to the weaver’s beam, the idea being that 
as the web is cut off from the loom, so his life 
was separated from its surroundings. The ‘evil 
disease’ of Ps 41® is rendered in KVm ‘ some wicked 
tiling ’ (see above). 

The words for ‘ sickness ’ are often q^ualified by 
some expression or phrase. * Sickness unto death ’ 
of 2 Gh 32^^, 1 K 14^, and Is 38^ is contrasted with 
‘sickness and recovery,’ Is 39h K. Panina ben 
Dosa used to say of his patients, ‘This one is 
sick unto death, this will recover ’ {Berachoth 
5. 5). ‘Sore [sickness]’ is the tr, of hdmk, 

‘ violent,’ in 1 K The prefix in ‘ sore diseases ’ 
of 2 Gil 21^® is the tr. of ra. An ‘ evil disease ’ in 
Ps 41® is literally a ‘thing (nm) of Belial.’ The 
diseases of Egypt are referred to as especially 
severe in Ex 15^®, Dt 7^® 282^ 28®®. ‘Incurable 
disease ’ used literally in 2 Ch 2P® is a phrase used 
figuratively in Job 34®, Jer 15^®, Mic P. ‘ Sickness 
of long continuance’ is mentioned in Dt 28®®. 

Figurative expressions referring to disease are 
not uncommon. It is a ‘scourge’ in Job 9®®; a 
‘pestilence walking in darkness,’ Ps 91®. The 
Jewish idea of disease and death being inflicted by 
a special angel is referred to in 2 S 24^®, 1 Gh 
2112-18. 27^ 2 K 19®®, Rev 6®. In the second of these 
passages he appears with a sword in his hand. 
Diseases are also spoken of as God’s arrows, Dt 
3223.42^ Job 6^ Ps 647 915 1446^ La 3“ Zee 9^^ etc. 
The Arabian proverb says that the pestilence is 
God’s arrow which always hits its marie. 

In the NT ‘ sick ’ and ‘ sickness ’ occur 58 times, 

‘ diseases ’ and ‘ diseased ’ 15 times, and ‘infirmities’ 
19 times. These are tr. of various words : d<r^6'eta, 
meaning primarily w^eakness and usually tr. ‘in- 
firmities,’ sometimes ‘sick’ as in Ac 28® [^ovres 
d(T$evda $) ; fiaXada^ meaning softness or effeminacy, 
as well as sickness, is used in Mt 4* 9®® 10^, proD- 
ahly referring to wasting chronic diseases, and 
contrasted in some passages with vderos, which 
indicates more acute violent seizures. Homer {Od, 
XV. 408) compares the hateful sickness (i/odcros) fall- 
ing on wretched mortals with the visitation of the 
gentle shafts of Artemis and Apollo, whereby the 
old are slain; and Hesiod assigns the origin of 
diseases of this kind to the box of Pandora {Op, et 
DL 1. 101), v6<r7}fm occurs in Jn The unfaith- 
ful use of ordinances is said to cause those who 
transgress to become weak and dppfaaroi {1 Co 11®®). 
Jerome on this passage says, ‘ There^ are three 
causes from which infirmities arise, either from 
temptation as Job and Tobiah, from sin as Asaph 
the king and those referred to here by the apostle, 
or from some intemperance as Timothy,’ etc, 
Chrysostom interprets this as referring to bodily 
ailments, great diseases, and premature deaths. 
The reference is, however, possibly to mental and 
spiritual weakness, as in Xenophon {(Econom, iv. 
17 : ml at ^vxclI iroX^ dppojoTdrepaL ytyffoprai), Hippo- 
crates uses the word for disease either of mind or 
body. In Mt 14®® rot/$ jca/cws ^ovras is used for 
‘ those that were sick ’ ; and in Ro 15^ d(rj0ei»^/iartt 
means weaknesses or infirmities of conscience, as 
in Aristotle [de Gener, AnirmL i. 18, where it is 
used as the parallel of dppaterr^pm). 

Some sicknesses, such as leprosy, rendped the 
patients nnelean, and caused their exclusion from 
cities (see Lepeosy) ; but in general the sick were 
treated at home. In later times hospitals were 
established, generally near the city gates. These 
were called wan 'id, and were Mke the Kmti of 
the present day. . . . , 

In the earlier days of Jewish medicine it is 
probable that bleeding, the universal panacea in 
the dominant classics medical schools, was not 


m 


used, ou account of the tribal belief concerning 
the blood. In this the Jews were in accord wdtS 
Pythagoras and Erasistratus. It has been thought 
that they were acquainted with the use of leeches 
from the words of Agur (Pr 30^®) ; but if ‘ horse- 
leech’ is the correct rendering (cf. Hoeseleech, 
ad Jin.), this only implies their knowledge of the 
bloodthirsty habits of the leech, and does not refer 
to its medicinal use. Targ. on Ps 12 paraphrases 
n?T as the ‘ leeches which suck blood.’ See 
on this point Ahoda Zara IZh, In later days, 
however, the Jewish physicians conformed to the 
universal practice. 

Biblical references to speeijic diseases are ol 
two kinds, either so very general that they are 
indefinite, or concrete in connexion with individual 
cases. The former class for the most part consists 
of names alone which are as vague as the folk- 
names of disease usually are. Several of these 
disease-names are grouped together in Bt 28'^® as 
forming a class, which, on account of being sudden, 
severe, epidemic, and often fatal, appear as if 
judgments directly from God. Most of these are 
febrile diseases, and although it is not possible 
precisely to identify the disease expressed by each 
name, yet, from the experience which residents in 
the East have acq^uired of the most prevalent 
forms of disease, it is most probable that the 
diseases referred to are malarial fevers of different 
kinds with, perhaps, tropical typhoid, and Medi- 
terranean fever. 

The first name on the list is n|)n# shahepheth, 
from a root signifying ‘leanness or wasting,’ hence 
it is rendered ‘ consumption ’ both in RV and AV 
(LXX diropla). This may be phthisis, but, from 
the connexion in which it occurs, is more likely a 
febrile disease of long duration and attended with 
wasting, something of the type of Mediterranean 
or Malta fever, which may last for months, and 
whose most prominent characteristics are the 
weakness, anaemia, and wasting with which it 
is accompanied. The same word occurs in Lv 
26^®. In both BY and AV the word ‘ consump- 
tion* is used in Is 10®® as the tr. of jV)'? Idlldydn^ 
meaning a wasting or destruction in general. The 
RY, however, distinguishes in Is 10^ and 28®® be- 
tween this and kaldhy translating the latter as 
‘consummation,’ whereas the two are confounded 
in the AV, In neither case, however, does it seem 
to be a specific disease. Phthisis is not a charac- 
teristic disease either in Syria or in Egypt, although 
it does occasionally occur in the former country. 
See Tobler, Med. Topographie von Jerm. 42, and 
Wittman, p. 92. 

The three names that follow in Dt are nra 
^addahath, ‘ fever ’ (RY and AY ; LXX Tvperos ) ; 

dalleketh, ‘ inflammation ’ (LXX ptyos, ‘ ague ’) ; 
and ‘in’jD IkarMr (AY ‘extreme burniug’; BY ‘fiery 
heat’; LXX ipeSiaim^, ‘irritation’). That these 
three describe different kinds of fever is plain, as 
all three words imply burning or heat. The 
Jpaddakath is called in AY of Lv 26^® ‘burning 
ague,’ and is said to ‘ consume the eyes and make 
the soul to pine aw^’ (LXX calls this disease 
tiCTepos, ‘ jaundice ’), It may he the malarial fever 
which occurs in the J ordan v alley and the Lebanon 
valleys, in Jerusalem and in the Shephelah, as 
well as around the Sea of Galilee. ^ This disease is 
occasionally accompanied by jaundice, Tvper&$ wa# 
the disease of the nobleman’s son at C^emaum 
(Jn 4®®) and of Simon’s mother-in-law (Lk 4®® ‘ a 
great fever’) at the same place (see Hippocr. 
Epidem. iiL). The word in Mb 8^^ and Mk 1®® is 
irvp4(r<Tov<ra. 

DodleJpeth was considered by some Jewish writers 
as a burning fever, but by the LXX as an inter- 
mittent fever. It may possibly have been some 
form of ague, wMeh often oceuri'ln the same 
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localities as the , other forms of malarial fever, 
perhaps indeed typhoid, which is now, and prob- 
ably was in former times, one of the commonest 
fevers in Palestine. Typhus was probably rare, 
and is so still except in crowded places. Burck- 
hardt mentions its occurrence under the name of 
putrid fever at Djiddah { Arabia, i. 495), but says 
that most of the fevers elsewhere are intermitting 
in type, ii. 290. For typhus in Palestine see 
Rafalowitsch in Ausland, 1847, p. 1084. 

liar Mr must be something characterized by 
irritation and heat, such as erysipelas, only that 
this is not at all common as an epidemic, indeed 
is not very common in Palestine. It might he one 
of the exanthemata. The Hebrew name refers to 
its heat, the Greek to the local irritation caused 
by it. Of all these fevers the Eahbinic physicians 
recognized four stages : incubation, beginning, 
augmentation, and decline or convalescence. For 
erysipelas in Egypt see Primer, p. 118; see also 
Brayer, Neuf annees d Oonstantino^U, p. 46. 

Following these in the Bt passage MT has 3751 
i^roh, ^ sword ^ ; but probably we should read lyi 
(as in margin of AV, EV) = ‘drought,’ either a 
disease attended with dryness, or else simply 
drought of the earth. The latter is more prob- 
able, as it is followed by the wmrds shiddaphSn 
and yerdkon, tr. here as in Am 4® and Hag 2^^ 
by ‘ blasting and mildew,’ penal destruction of 
the fruits of the earth. For mn as a disease 
see Zee IP^ It is tr. ‘a sword’ both in AV 
and EV ; but from the efiects given in the pas- 
sage, wasting of the arm and shrivelling of the 
eye, it is plainly such a condition as the wasting 
paralysis described below under diseases of the 
nervous system (hut see Nowack, Comm, ad loc.). 

Two other words are used to describe wasting 
diseases. Man chastened by God for his iniquity 
has his attractiveness consumed (npD mdsdh, ‘melt 
away ’) as by a moth (Ps 39^^ [Heh. ^^]), The same 
condition is named pps {mdkah, ‘ fester’) in Zee 14^^. 
This disease is threatened against the enemies of 
Jerusalem, and is to consume their flesh, their 
eyes, and their tongues. This is the ‘pining 
away’ to which sinful Israel is condemned (Lv 
26^^, Ez 24^^ 33^°), and the same term is applied 
to festering wounds in Ps 38®, where it. is associ- 
ated with burning pain in the loins, weakness, 
violent action of the heart, etc. Much of the 
description is plainly figurative of mental and 
spiritual disquiet ; but the imagery might well 
be taken from an attack of confluent smallpox, 
with its disfiguring and blinding effects, causing 
the repulsion even of lovers and friends. There 
is little reason to doubt the antiquity of smallpox. 
Philo in Ms life of Moses (ed. Tumehus, 622 A.B.) 
describes the sixth plague of Egypt as beginning 
with a red eruption whose spots became swollen 
and pustular, appearing as if they had been boiled 
with the sudden heat. The sufferers were worn 
down with anguish from these inflammations and 
ulcers. ‘For to one looking upon one of these 
cases in 'which the pustules, confluent into a mass, 
\vere spread over the body and limbs* it appeared 
as if they formed a continuous ulcer from nead to 
foot.’ Mas’udi (in the Meadows of Gold, ed. 
Meynard, iii.) states that in A.D. 370 smallpox 
broke out among the Arabs for the first time, 
hut that the disease had been known among the 
J ews before that time. (See also Hirsch, Sydenham 
Soc, Tr, i. 

The word (kdldh, *to come to an end,’ ‘to 
vanish away’) is used in Ps 7P of strength failing 
in old age, and in Job 19^33®^ of flesh becoming 
emaciated through illness (see Comm, ad loc,). 

Pestilence or plague is also used as descriptive 
of a violent disease, extremely fatal, and sent as a 
punishment on large masses of people. Pestilence 
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is the tr. of 137 deher. ‘ Plague,’ as far as it referi 
: to these epidemics, is the rendering of several words : 
I maggephah m Nu 14*7 258- 9- 26^ Sl« 

i'Ch 21H 2 Ch 21l^ Ps 106®®* Zee 14^® ; nsa 
makkcih, in Lv 26®h Nu ips, Dt 28®® ; negeph, 
in Nu 16-*®*^^ Jos 22^'^; it is j;u mga\ in Ex IP, 

1 S 6^ Ps 9P®. The fear of this deber ^vas used 
as an argument by Moses to Pharaoh to induce 
him to let Israel go (Ex 9^^). With this disease 
God threatens rebellious Israel repeatedly, Nu 14^®, 
Dt 28®^ ; and there w^ere at least four outbreaks 
during the wanderings in the wilderness, just as in 
later years it has appeared ainong the hordes of 
Mohammedan pilgrims on their w-ay to Mecca. 
At Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu IP^) it broke out 
suddenly while the Israelites -were consuming the 
quails ; it is quite conceivable that these birds 
may have come from some plague-stricken Arabian 
district and conveyed the infection, as rats, oxen, 
deer, and others animals have done in later times 
(see Eocher, Chinese Imp. Oust. Gaz. Med. Bep. 15). 

There was a second outbreak after the rebellion 
of Korah (Nu 16"^®), stayed by the intercession of 
Aaron ; and a third to punish the discontent con- 
sequent on the evil report of the spies (Nu 14®^). 
Here it is called maggephdh. The fourth epidemic 
followed the iniquity of Baal-peor, and probably 
the infection was communicated by the Moabites 
( N u 25®* ^®). The j udgment which followed David’s 
sin of numbering the people was of the same nature 
(2 S 24^®, 1 Ch 2P® ; Jos. Ant. vil. xiii. 3). Plague 
was threatened on account of the sin of Jehoram 
(2 C3h 21^*^). It is called ‘ noisome ’ in Ps 91® (1^7 
nil!?), and characterized as walking in darkness (v.®), 
as its attacks often begin at ni^t. It was often 
threatened by the prophets, especially Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Amos, and Habakkuk, and appears to have 
broken out in Jerusalem during the siege (Jer 21®), 
and also among the fugitives from Jerusalem to 
Egypt (Jer 42^'^). The destruction of the army of 
Sennacherib was most probably effected by a 
sudden outburst of this disease (2 K 19®®), and 
it is noteworthy that presumably about the same 
time, or at least shortly after it, Hezekiah was 
seized with an illness, supposed to he mortal, in 
the course of which a ‘ hoiP developed which may 
well have been the bubo of the plague (Is 38^). 
The destroying angel is mentioned as inflicting 
the plague in 2 S 24^’, 1 Ch 21^®* and 2 K 19®^ 

2 Ch 32®^ (cf. Jos. Ant. X. i. 5). 

The bubonic pla^e has been from time im- 
memorial the periodic scourge of Bible lands. It 
is mentioned in the oldest medical literature 
(Hippoc. Aph, iv. 52, Epid, iii. 55). Euffus 
mentions a visitation of plague in Syria about 
B.O. 300; and the dreadful epidemic in the reign 
of Justinian, about A.D, 544, is graphically re- 
corded by the historians as leaving whole districts 
depopulated. Its outbreaks are sudden, it spreads 
rapiMy, and simultaneously affects large bodies of 
people. At its onset it is remarkably fatal : in the 
last visitation in this country (1664-1669) 4000 died 
in London within the first week, and during the 
period of the epidemic 70,000 died in that city, 
about 1 in 5 of the population. It has a short 
incubation period ; ‘ in highly malignant epidemics 
the disease may show itself within three or four 
hours of exposure to infection’ (Manson, Trop, 
Diseases, 156; see also cases cited by Pruner, p. 

I 396). The bubo or glandular swelling in the groin 
I or axilla often develops within a few hours. Death 
I generally ensues (in more than 60 per cent, of those 
attacked) within the first three days (Colvill), In 
the type called pestis siderans, death often occurs 
, within twelve to twenty-four hours. In one village, 

; out of 534 inhabitants 311 died within three days 
(see Hirsch, op. cit, L 495, and Ailbutt’s Syst, of 
Med. L 917). 
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There are in the Levitical code no sanitary pre- 
cautions given to prevent its spreading. Inis is 
probably due to the belief that it was a divine 
judgment siipernatnrally inflicted, and to be stayed 
only by prayer and repentance. Had the Israelites 
kept themselves, as they were bidden, from inter- 
course with their neighbours, it is probable that 
they would have remained tolerably free from it, 
as it is not endemic anywhere in Palestine, and is 
always propagated along trade routes. In this 
respect it was really a punishment for breaches of 
their law. In Tacmitk 3. 4, the inhabitants of a 
district visited by a plague are directed to fast, 
and to blow trumpets, while their neighbours are 
to fast without blowing trumpets. Baha Kamma 
recommends staying at home and fleeing the society 
of others in time of plague (60. 2). 

Emerods*— -In the accountof thePhilistine plague, 
after the capture of the ark (1 S it is said that 
the people of Ashdod and the other cities were 
smitten with emerods (AV). The word is 
'dphdlim^ for which substitutes Dnhp tehorim 
(the latter is used in the text in 1 S 6“* * these 

words mean ‘swellings or rounded eminences.’ 
Aquila renders (payedaiPTjs k%Kos ; LXX B has in 
1 S 5® avrois els rds pads [A H§pas ; cf. BA in 

V.® Kal iirdra^ep . . . eis rds ^dpas a&rwPf and Vulg. 
in secretiori pcirte natium, v.®]. From comparison 
with Ps 78®®, where God is said to have smitten His 
enemies on the hinder part (RV ‘ backwards’), it 
was supposed that the tumours were on the 
buttocks, and they were therefore identified with 
hiemorrhoids. There is, however, nothing in the 
narrative to bear out this exegesis, and RV trans- 
lates ‘tumours.’ The disease was epidemic, in- 
fectious, often fatal ; was attended with tumours 
somewhere about the lower part of the abdomen, 
and these were so definite that they could be 
represented by models. It is certain, therefore, 
that it was no kind of haemorrhoid, and the proba- 
bility is great that this also was the plague 
whose buboes were the tumours. This view is 
advocated by Hitzig {Urgesch, d. Philist, 201) and 
Wellhausen {Samuel, 64), and it satisfies all the 
conditions, this being of all the diseases of the 
East the most likely to have set in with the fatal 
suddenness described in the text. The same word 
occurs in Dt 28^^, and from the analogy of the 
Syriac word used in the passage, which is 

akin to j. meaning tenesmus, Driver suggests 

that the reference may be to dysenteric tumours 
{Comm, on Deut. 1895, xx and 310) ; but there are 
very seldom any tumours in dysentery, while 
tenesmus and evacuations of blood are common 
in the plague. The images of the emerods are 
called in Vulg. quinque anos aureos. 

Disorders involving the digestive organs men- 
tioned in the Bible are either due to malaria or are 
the results of intemperance. The case of the father 
of Publius was one of acute dysentery. The 
disease is called in AV Ac 28® bloody flux ; in Gr. 
TTvperos Kal Bvaevrepla. Sir W, Aitken gives Malta 
as one of the six districts in -which this disease is 
most prevalent and most fatal (ii. 841), The pres- 
ence of hsemorrhage shows that the disease in this 
instance was of the ulcerative or gangrenous t;^e, 
either of which is a most dangerous form. The 
germs of this disease are water-borne, so it is 
common in swampy, moist localities, as by river- 
sides. In Egypt its mortality is said by Griesinger 
to be about 36 per cent. 

The description of the disease of which Jehoram 
died (2 Ch 2P®), which began at a period of a general 
epidemic, lasted two years, and was incurable, as 
in its course the bowels were shed or fell out, tallies 
with the condition met with in some forms of 
^hroniti dysentery with sloughing of the intestine. 


* one of the most hopeless and intractable forms of 
disease which the physician has to treat ’ (Aitken, 
ii. 859). Dutionleau records an example of this 
kind in which about 13 inches of the mucous and 
submucous coats of the colon were evacuated. In 
certain forms, also, there is a diphtheritic exuda- 
tion on the mucous membrane, which may be 
detached in larger or smaller masses. In Papyrus 
Ehers xlii there is an account of a disease of this | 
kind, with swelling of the abdomen, and pain, pale 
face, aching head, the abdomen hot to the touch, 
and with a discharge of a black or white material 
This was called the shn disease. 

Digestive and other disorders from intemperance 
are graphically enumerated in Pr 23^®; interjec- 
tional cries of distress, accident, redness of eyes, 
strange visions, bitings as sharp as those of the 
serpent. In Is 19^^ the drunkard is represented as 
staggering or falling in his vomit ; in Is 28® they 
defile all that they touch (see Jer 25^^), being ulti- 
mately drugged to sleep (Jer 51®®’ Disease is 
also associated with riotous eaters of flesh (Pr 23®®). 

Disorders of the Liyer.— The Heb. physicians 
regarded many diseases as due to an alteration in 
the bile, and in this respect they agreed with the 
dogmatic school of Humoralists, such as Plato and 
Praxagoras. This is expressed in Baha Kamma 
92, Baba mezia 107, Chagigah 26. There is an 
allusion to this belief in Job 16^®, where the patri- 
arch complains that the disease, God’s arrow, had 
compassed him about, and poured out his gall upon 
the ground. The gall in La 3® and Dt 29^® is, 
however, not the bile, but a poisonous plant. 
Celsius regards rosh here as perhaps a poppy. See, 
further, art. Gall. In La 2^^ the same expression 
is used of the ins or liver, the pouring out of which 
is regarded as a fatal condition. Hence the dis- 
solute fool is punished by a dart striking through 
his liver, Pr 7®®. Of the true functions of the liver | 
the Jewish physicians were as ignorant as were the 
Egyptians. In Papyrus Ehers xxxvi, c, ciii, it 
is said that the vessels brought air as well as blood 
to the organ. 

The TVKPal &(xdiveLai of Timothy (1 Ti 5®®) were 
probably digestive troubles, flatulent atonic dys- 
pepsia, whose most urgent symptoms are tempor- 
arily relieved by alcohol. This disease seemed 
to have produced in him a disposition to slackness, 
concerning which St. Paul repeatedly warns him 
(1 Ti4^®'^®T. In such cases, however, while alcohol 
allays the morbid functional sensibility, it does 
not really remove the cause of the disease. 

Mental emotions of a lowering nature, such as 
grief or anxiety, produce important physical 
effects on the alimentary canal, checking certain 
secretions; hence in Ps 69® the dryness of the 
throat in such cases is mentioned. In Is 16^^ and 
Jer 4^® 3P® there are references to the suddenly 
arising flatulent distension of the colon, which is 
often to be noticed under the same conditions. 
These borborygmi are referred to the heart in Jer 
48®®. 

The effects of the water in the jealousy ordeal 
(Nil 5^'^) may here be referred to. The ‘bitter 
water which causeth the curse ’ consisted of holy 
water, consecrated by the priest, into which dust 
from the floor of the sanctuary was put, and with 
which the curses pronounced against unfaithful- 
ness written out by .the priest were washed off* the 
parchment on which they had been written. This 
xs a kind of ordeal of which examples are not un- 
common in primitive religions. The meaning of 
the dust is given by R. Menahem in Siphre x., 
that as the dust is regarded as defiling the holy 
place, so the susincion of unfaithfulness defiles the 
person suspected. In the same place the priest is 
recommended to write the curses out on tablets, 
not on paper, but on prepared skins, and not with 
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guEi or copperas, but with black ink. The ordeal 
was a direct appeal to God, and the water was 
supposed, in cases of guilt, to cause wasting of the 
buttock {dislocation of the right thigh, Jos. Ant, 
III. xi. 6) and swelling of the abdomen, possibly 
ovarian dropsy ; see Dillmann, in loc,^ 

The eifects of eating that on which prophetic 
writings were inscribed as a preparation for dis- 
charging the prophetic office are referred to in 
Ezk Kev iO^. This is also an action of which 

examples are known in several folk-religions (see 
Lane, Modern JSgi/pticins, i. 347), and even in British 
folk-lore. Onr Lord promised His disciples pro- 
tection if they were subjected to the ordeal of 
poisonous drinks (Mk 16^®). 

The heart, mentioned more frequently (716 
times in OT and 105 in NT) in Scripture than any 
other of the bodily organs, on account of its sup- 
posed connexion with the intellectual as well as 
the moral and spiritual life, was, as far as its 
physiological action is concerned, so little known 
that there are few references to physical disease 
affecting it (see Heart, vol. ii. 317). The peri- 
cardium or caul over the heart is mentioned in 
Hoa 13®. * A sound heart is the life of the flesh ’ 
(Pr 14®^), which is parallel to Juvenal’s mens saim 
in corpore sam (x. 356), may have a physicaLas 
well as a psychological reference. ^ The curious 
proverb, * A wise man’s heart is at his right hand, 
but a fool’s heart at his left’ (Ec 10^), has its par- 
allel in the ancient Egyptian aphorism,* The breath 
of life passes to the right side, the breath of death 
to the left’ {Fap. Ehers c). 

Syncope, or failure of the heart’s action, causing 
fainting, is described in several instances. Jacob’s 
heart fainted at the news of Joseph’s exaltation 
in Egypt (Gn 45^®). Eli had a sudden attack of 
syncope, leading to a fatal fall, from the shook of 
the news that the Philistines had taken the ark 
(i S Saul fainted with hunger and fear on 

the reception of Samuel’s message through the 
witch of Endor (1 S 28^®). Daniel also fainted and 
was sick for several days on receiving Gabriel’s 
message See Faint, voL i 826. Heart pal- 

pitation is given in Fap, Ebers xlv as a symptom 
of the disease or chlorosis, 

*A broken heart’ is mentioned XI times in 
Scripture, hut always in its metaphorical sense of 
repentance and sorrow for sin. The condition 
literally expressed by the term has acquired a ! 
special interest on account of Dr. Stroucr s hypo- ' 
thesis that rupture of the heart was the condition : 
to which our Lord’s death was due (see Stroud, 
Physical Causes of the Death of Christy 1847, also 
Bennett’s Diseases of the BihUy p. 117). 

Although it is only in Daniel that the functions 
of the nei'^ous centres are recognized (see 1 ^® 2^8 
42-7, 10 71 - 15 )^ yet diseases affecting this system are 
often mentioned : — 

Paralysis or Palsy. — These words are used to 
express loss of the power of motion, a common 
symptom in diseases of the central nervous system. 
This condition is usually serious, often intractable, 
and is generally fairly rapid in its onset, but slow 
in disappearing. In the NT there are several 
accounts of the miraculous cures of paralysis by 
our Lord, as in Mt 4^^ ; here as in Ac 8^ these are 
recorded in general terms. In the ease of the man 
at Capernaum, borne of four, whose friends let 
him down through the tiling into the presence of 
Christ, Matthew (9®) t^es the word TrapaXm^ds, as 
also does Mark (2®). Luke (5^) uses the term 
irapaXsXvpipos, The man seems to have suffered 
imm paraplegia^ ie, complete loss of power iu his 
lower limbs. The prognosis in this disease, due 
as it generally is to an organic change in the 
spinal cord from myelitis, is generally unfavour- 
able, and even in the best cases progress is slow. , 

Our Lord calls this man * son,’ which may be in- 
tended as a mark of age ; but both this and the 
conjecture that the paralysis was a judgnent on 
him for immorality, on account of our Lord’s 
having prefaced his cure by declaring the for- 
giveness of his sins, are deductions not warranted 
by the very slender data from which they are 
drawn. 

The example of iEneas, healed by St. Peter 
(Ac 9^), that of a man eight years bedridden, was 
probably one of the same kind. 

The centurion’s servant (Mt 8®) was * grievously 
tormented’ [beivm ^acrapL^6/xevo$), This is descrip- 
tive of the pain which he suffered, as the phrase 
is used in classical Greek of torture to extort 
confession (see the case of Gylippus in Thucyd. vii. 

86, and the Argive in viii. 29). It was probably 
an acute case, possibly of spinal meningitis. 
Bennett conjectures ‘progressive paralysis with 
muscular spasms involving the respiratory move- 
ments ’ (p. 92), but the former seems to fit the 
description better, as in it the ‘torment’ is the 
more grievous. 

The man with the withered hand (Mt 12®*^®, Mk 
3^*®, Lk 6®"“) was probably a sufferer in his early 
years from anterior poliomyelitiSf causing infantile 
paralysis. In such a case the bones as well as the 
muscles atrophy, and the limb becomes reduced to 
a mere stick. To the same category probably be- 
longed the lame man healed by Peter and John at 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (Ac 3^), although 
this may have been congenital want of develop- 
ment of the lower limbs ; but from the narrative 
it would appear that the limbs were well formed, 
although for forty years deprived of strength. 

Cases like these were probably included in the 
general term * withered ’ {^rjpol), applied to a group 
of the expectant waiters at the Pool of Bethesda 
(Jn 5^). The word is used of shrivelled parts (as in 
.®sch. Orestes, 387), or of a generally wasted frame 
{Ekctra, 239). The man who is called 6 da-eepccp 
(Jn 50 was probably thus affected.^ The thirty- 
eight years’ duration of the case is against its 
having been an example of locomotor ataxia. 
Moreover, the diseased condition to which locomotor 
ataxia is generally due was probably unknown at 
that time. He was able to move himself, although 
slowly, for he says, ‘ while I am coming,’ meaning 
by his unaided exertion {ih,). There appears to be 
an OT reference to this condition under the name 
horeh, elsewhere translated ‘ drought,’ and in this 
passage (Zee IDO tr. ‘the sword’ (i.e. liereh); hut 
the context shows that it is really the diseased 
condition of hemiplegic shrivelling in this wasting 
disease that is referred to — ‘ his arm shall be clean 
dried up, and his right eye shall be utterly 
darkened.’ See above, p. 324^ 

The sudden paralysis of Jeroboam’s hand (1 K 13“*) 
was a case of the condition technically known as 
brachial monoplegia, probably due to a sudden 
haemorrhage affecting a certain area of the posterior 
central convolution of the brain or of the part of 
the corona radiata or genu of the internal capsule 
connected with that area. Decaisne has collected 
and analyzed a large number of cases of this 
kind. When the sudden supervention of the 
paralysis depends on a clot plugging the vessels 
which nourish this area, it may prove only a 
temporary paralysis, as in the case of Jeroboam 

(V.®). 

The word ‘palsy’ is a corruption of the French 
paralysie, and came into use in English at any rate 
about the year 1500, for it is used in the English 
tr, of Mandeville’s Travels. 

The case of Nabal (IS 25®®) seems to have been 
a tvpical example of an apoplectic seizure, a 
condition closely allied to paralysis, in that it is 
usually produced by hsemorrhage or effusion of 
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serum on or into the brain. When in the disturbed 
condition of brain which followed his drunken 
bout the churl was excited to passion by the story 
of his wife’s generosity, some vessel probably gave 
way in his brain, and he became comatose (v.®’ ‘as 
a stone’), lingering in that state for ten days until 
he died. The death of Alcimus (1 Mac 9®®) was a 
typical case of apoplexy (see Jos. Ant xii. x. 6). 

The arteries of the brain in a man addicted to 
drink, and mother conditions of weakness or senile 
decay, are liable to atheromatous disease, which 
diminishes their resisting power; and if in this 
condition the heart’s action be increased in force, 
as by a fit of passion, rupture of one of these 
vessels is not unlikely to occur. It has even been 
conjectured that the sudden deaths of Uzzah 
(2 S 6^) and of Ananias and Sapphira (Ac may 
have been apoplectic in their nature also. The 
great surgeon John Hunter died suddenly of an 
apoplectic attack, the result of severe mental 
emotion. 

There are several terms used to describe varying 
forms of abnormal psychical conditions, of insanity 
and allied mental diseases. The state of trance 
or deep profound sleep is described in connexion 
with the tradition of the making of Eve (Gn 2^^). 
A similar sleep fell on Abraham {15^% and Saul in 
the cave (1 S 26^^). In this last case it was the 
profound sleep of exhaustion ; the phrase ‘ deep 
sleep from the Lord’ is merely a Hebrew superla- 
tive. Sisera’s deep sleep of fatigue was of the 
same nature ( Jg 4^^}, and other examples are those 
of Jonah (1®), and our Lord in the boat during the 
stoim (Mt 8^^, Mk 4®^). The ecstatic condition of 
the prophet described by Balaam (Nu 24^* was a : 
condition of mental exaltation believed to be due i 
to possession by the Divine Spirit, a state in 
which individual will becomes paralyzed, and the 
person becomes subject to more or less violent 
emotion by suggestion. Hence prophets were 
called [not necessarily disrespectfully, see vol. ii. 
p. 564^ note *] ‘ mad bellows ’ (2 K 9^^), and Isaiah 
speaks of the false prophets as those that peep and 
mutter (8^^). See also the use of the word 
meshugga! or ‘raving,’ for the utterances of 

S hets (Jer 29^®, Hos 9’'). Saul is a singular 
y in mental pathology ; naturally a shy, self- 
conscious man (1 S 9®'® easily exalted into the 
condition of ecstasy (10^®), and by his exaltation 
puffed up to tyrannical self-satisfaction 
then filled with an irresistible impulse towards 
homicide (18^^), turning even against his own son 
(2030 -ss) . liable, umder conditions suggesting it, 
to return to the ecstatic state^ (19^), then falling 
into despondency (28^®), and dying by suicide (31®). 
To such a one of weak judgment, violent passions, 
and great susceptibility, the influence of music is 
a powerful agency to calm and soothe. The cause 
of his madness is ascribed to an evil spirit from 
God (18^®), and the raving consequent on it is 
called * prophesying’ in Av andRV imperf. 
Hithpael of naba% His case is a typical one of 
recurrent paroxysmal mania rather than of melan- 
cholia. Perhaps it was the object-lesson of Saul’s 
insanity which prompted David to feign madness 
before Achish (1 S 2P®), the lunatic being a sacred 
person in the eyes of the Oriental (Stanley’s Lect 
li. 52). The symptoms he imitated were change 
of behaviour, raging to and fro, as they tried to 
hold him with their hands, like a man in acute 
mania. He scratched or made marks on the doors 
(^13;!; but the LXX and Vulgate have irvjuTrdni'ev 
and impingehat) as if the Heh. were ‘and he 
beat on’), and he defiled his beard by letting his 
saliva fall upon it. This in itself showed loss of 
all self-respect, as to spit on the beard of an 
enemy would be a deadly insult (see Dt 26®, Job 
30^®}. The malingering was so successful that the 
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king regarded him as genuinely affected with 
or ‘ frenzy.’ Madness was one of the plagues 
threatened for disobedience to the law (Dt 28®®). 

Another striking instance of insanity is presented 
by the (?Haggadic) story of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 4). Puffed up by an overweening self-conceit, 
he was smitten with mania, cherishing the delusion 
that he was a beast, and so was driven from his 
throne until his recovery at the end of seven 
yeps. Instances of a monomania in which the 
chief delusion is that one is an animal have been 
often recorded, and most alienist physicians of ex- 
perience have met with such eases. Virgil {Ed. 
vi. ^ 48) describes the daughters of Proetus as 
believing themselves to be cattle, and while each 
of them collo timuisset aratrum^ et smpe in levi 
quassisset cornua fronte, they filled the fields with 
counterfeit lo wings. From monomaniacs of this 
kind have probably arisen the legends of lycan- 
thropy or W’ere- wolves (see Hertz, Der Werwolf^ 
1862). There is no need to invoke totemism to 
account for them, nor to believe with some of the 
Eabbins that Nebuchadnezzar was miraculously 
transformed into an ox. According to Ader (p. 
32) the Gadarene demoniacs were of this kind. 

In the NT there are probably several cases of 
insanity and of allied diseases of the nervous 
system included among those who are said to 
have been possessed with devils. This is especi- 
ally the case with regard to those spirits called 
dumb in Lk or blind and dumb in Mt 12®®. 
Stammering (/ioyiXdXo?, adj.) is in Mk 7®® associ- 
ated with deafness. LXX uses this word in Is 35® 
as the tr. of ‘ dumb.’ The Heb. word has in it 
the idea of binding (see Gn 37’'}, as though dumb- 
ness were due to the constraint of the tongue by 
bands, the idea embodied in the account of the 
case of the stammerer in Mk, ikddrj 6 Searfibs rrji 
yXd^crcrifji. Stammering, 22 % as in Is 28’-^ (cf. 33^®), 
means rather babbling, speaking gibberish, than 
actual stuttering from defect (LXX ipavXicrjjt.6s, 

‘ contempt ’). The same meaning is conveyed by 

in Is 32^, but LXX has here dl yXC}(T<raL al \^eXXl- 
^oi/<rat, the word used of Demosthenes {Libanius, 
iv. 319. 4) for inarticulate or infantile speech. 
Moses in Ex 4^® { J) is said to have been nrnj? 
I'wV ‘heavy of speech and heavy of tongue,* LXX 
Ix^&tpwvos Kal ^padijyXwatroSf ‘lame in speech and 
slow in tongue,’ not necessarily ‘stammering.’ 
Temporary aphasia has been often observed in 
cases of sudden terror or other emotion, as in the 
case of Zacharias (Lk 1®®), and St. Paul’s com- 
panions (Ac 9’'). The speechlessness of the man 
without the wedding garment (Mt 22^®) was not 
aphasia, but due to tne fact that he had no excuse 
to offer. 

Epilepsy is mentioned in Mt 17^® (EV) as the 
cause of the convulsive seizures of the boy described 
there and in Lk 9®®. The accoimt of the fit, begin- 
ning with a cry, followed by his falling down and 
becoming convulsed, foaming at the mouth, grind- 
ing his teeth, bruising himself sorely, sometimes 
faDing into the fire and sometimes into the water, 
is exactly in accord with a typical epileptic fit. 
He had been subject to these from childhood; 
about one-fourth of epileptics have their first fit 
within the first decade of life, 12 per cent. %vithin 
the first three years. The ‘pinmg away ’ men- 
tioned in Mk 9^® is characteristic of one form of the 
disease, in which the fits are frequently recurring. 
The record of the last attack, in which he 
‘ wallowed foaming,’ is very gr^Mc. The verb 
used to describe the attack in Mt is 
literally * to be moon-struck,’ but thereby is meant 
epilepsy, not lunacy as in AV, The connexion 
between epilepsy and the phases of the moon was 
believed in down to a comparatively late period. 
Vicary, the surgeon to Henry TO!., writing in 
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1577, says of the brain that * it moueth and followeth 
the moiling of the Moone : for in the waxing of 
the Moon^ the Brayne followeth npwardes ; and 
in the wane of the Moone the brayne discendeth 
downwardes, and vanishes in substance of vertue : 
for tile Brayne shrinketh together in itself e and is 
not so fully obedient to the spirit of feeling. And 
this is proved in menne that be lunatike or madde, 
and also in men that be epulentike [ = epileptic] or 
having the falling sickness, that be moste greeved 
in the beginning of the new moone,’ etc. The 
niooii'Struck are distinguished in Mt 4^*^ from the 
paralytic and from those possessed by devils. 
Moonstroke is also mentioned in Ps 121®. Among 
the later Jews epilepsy was treated by means of 
amulets called jnps; ny’cp, and by the application of 
certain insects named fyn See Shahhath 61, 
and Tosefta Shahhath, in loc. 

Sunstroke in Ps 121®, coupled with moonstroke, 
is also mentioned in Is 49^®. It was the cause of 
the death of the Shunaramite’s son, stricken in 
the harvest field (2 K 4^®), and of Manasseh, 
Judith’s husband, as he stood overseeing the 
binders of sheaves in the field (Jth 8®). In the 
former case the child was suddenly afiected with 
sharp pain in his head, and, on being carried to his 
mother, lay on her knees till noon, and then died. 
There are several diseases which are confounded 
under the name of heat-stroke or sun-stroke,— 
sun-syncope, sun-traumatism, sometimes menin- 
gitis ; but this seems to have been a genuine 
example of siriasis. This disease has been described 
by Sambon {Brit, Med, Journ, 1898, March 19, 
p. 744) as a rapidly fatal, febrile condition, begin- 
ning with high temperature, violent pains in 
the head, and passing rapidly into coma, death 
taking place * within a few hours or even minutes 
of the onset of insensibility ’ (Manson, 210). The 
Shunammite’s child was laid, after his death, on 
the prophet’s bed until his mother had brought 
Elisha back from Mount CarmeL By the time 
Gehazi arrived the body had become cold; and 
the subsequent restoration to life was plainly 
miraculous, as the mere stretching of the prophet 
on the body could not have brought back the life. 
Syria is one of the countries in which this disease 
occurs. 

The case of Jonah, on the other hand, was one 
of heat syncope; he fainted from the heat, and 
suffered the severe headache which always super- 
venes in such cases after the recovery of conscious- 
ness. In these cases, unlike time siriasis, the 
temperature of the body falls, and the surface 
feels cold and appears pale ; " usually after a short 
time the . patient gradually recovers, very likely 
with a splitting headache and a feeling of intense 
prostration ’ (Manson, 202). It was in this con- 
dition that the prophet said * it is better for me to 
die than to live ^ {Jon 4®). 

Dropsy. — In Lk 14^ the cure of a case of dropsy 
is recorded. The patient had been able to enter 
into the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem, where Jesus was being entertained. 
Tlie man is called tidpojwLKds, the word used by the 
Greek physicians for dropsy in general. The 
disease may have been a universal anasarca, due 
to disease of the kidneys or heart, or else abdominal 
dropsy, usually dependent on disease of the liver. 
In all cases this is a dangerous symptom, and it 
usually indicates a comparatively large amount of 
organic disease. In Shahhath 33. 1, dropsy is said 
to be the punishment of transgression. It is 
common in Jerusalem; see Macgowan in Jewish 
Intelligence, 1842, p. 319. 

Pulmonary disease, as such, is not referred to 
in Scripture. It is said of the widow’s son at 
2Iarephath that his sickness was so sore there 
was no breath left in him (1 K 17) ; but this simply 


means that he died. The modern J ewish autliori- 
ties, in their directions for the slaughter ol 
animals for purposes of food, regard the state ol 
the lungs as of the utmost importance, and minute 
instructions are given for the recognition of patho- 
logical conditions which rendered the carcase unfit 
for food. 

The nature of the disease from which Asa 
suffered in his feet is not mentioned (i K 15-®, 
2 Ch 10^^). The former waiter says that it affected 
him in his old age, the latter in the 39th year of 
his reign ; and adds that he sought not to the 
Lord, but to the physicians. This may have been 
suggested by the king’s name (j^dk), which prob- 
ably means ‘healer.’ Josephus apparently knows 
nothing of the disease, and describes Asa as dying 
happily after he had attained a long and blessed 
old age {A7it, viii. xii. 6). The Eabbinical belief 
was tliat the malady was gout {Sota 10a, Sanhe- 
drin). Rashi has conjectured from the wording of 
v.^^ that the disease mounted to his head. Others 
have supposed that this infliction was a punish- 
ment because he had not exempted the children 
of the wise from the labour of carrying away the 
stones of Ramah (1 K 15^‘^). There is no cine in the 
passage to the nature of the disease. Hippocrates 
says truly that gout, although it may belong and 
laborious, yet is seldom mortal {peri Pathon, ed. 
Kuhn, 407). As Asa’s disease began in old age, it 
may have been a case of senile gangrene. Gout is 
very rare among natives of Palestine. Kamp- 
hausen suggests “that it may have been articular 
leprosy (see Riehm’s EWB, art. ‘ Krankheiten ’). 

A few references to surgical disease and accident 
occur in the Bible. Among primitive peoples, as 
a rule, surgery preceded medicine, as the conditions 
of their life expose the body to violence. The 
following are cases of surgical disease ; — 

The woman bound by the spirit of infirmity, 
and unable to lift herself (Lk 13^^‘^^), was yet able 
to attend the synagogue. This was probably a 
case of senile kyphosis, due to chronic osteitis of 
the vertebrm, a condition not infrequent among 
aged women whose lives have been spent in agri- 
cultural labour: in these the vertebrae become 
gradually distorted and modified to the new posi- 
tion, so that by nothing short of miracle can the 
spine be straightened without violence. Why this 
deformity was regarded as of specially Satanic 
origin is not apparent, but some Rabbinic authori- 
ties regard every disease which produces distortion 
as due to demons. 

Grook-backedness rendered a man unfit for the 
priesthood. This condition, called J33 in Lv 21^® 
(LXX KvprSs), differs from the last in that it occurs 
in the young, and is due to caries of the vertebrse. 
It must have been fairly common in Egypt, as the 
present writer has found a considerable number of 
spinal curvatures of this kind in collections of 
Egyptian bones. The Jems. Targ. renders gihbm, 
‘very dark coloured,’ but this meaning is im- 
probable. 

In a metonymic or metaphorical sense the hones 
in many poetical passages stand for the whole 
human frame as affected by mental emotion. 
Rottenness or caries (sgi rdlmh) of the bones is 
compared with envy (Pr 14®®), with a wife that 
causes shame (Pr 12^}, and with the emotion of 
terror (Hab 3^®) : UKX, however, puts tr^s, 
and rp6iJi.os respectively for caries in these three 

f laces, but there is no suggestion of worms in the 
Eebrew. ^ The bones are said to shake with fear ( J ob 
414) Qp grief (Jer 23®). The bones are burnt 
with heat in Job’s disease (30®®), with grief (Ps 
102®, La 1^®), with the fire of suppressed emotiDu 
(Jer 20®). They are said to wax old (Ps 32®), to be 
pierced (Job SO^*^), vexed (Ps 6^), out of joint (Ps 
22^*), consumed (Ps 3P®), or broken (La 3^)- A 
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bandage (Swn) for broken bones is mentioned in 
Ezk 30^^ ; cf. use in same verse of verb r 5 i;i 
'bind up/ 

Fracture of the skull without immediate in- 
sensibility, showing the absence of compression 
of the brain, was produced by the fall of the 
millstone on the head of Abimelech (Jg 9^®). In 
the case of Eutychus the fall produced fatal com- 
pression and most probably a broken neck (Ac 
20®}. Goliath is said to have fallen on his face 
when struck by the slingstone, as if his faU was 
due to flexor spasm (1 S 17^®). Ahaziah died 
ultimately of the injuries sustained from his fall 
through the lattice (2 K P). It is difficult to 
understand the parenthetic account of Judas’ 
suicide in Ac P® ; see art. JuDAS Iscariot. 

Mephibosheth’s lameness in both his feet (2 S # 
9^^), due to a fall from his nurse’s arms, seems to 
have been some kind of injury which produced 
bone disease, for when he hakened to meet David 
on his return he did not delay to ‘ dress ’ his feet 
(19^^). LXX tr. by idepdTrevcrev, Both these 
words, however, may simply mean 'to wash,’ 
parallel to the trimming of his beard in the con- 
text. In spite of his friendship for Mephibosheth, 
it %vas proverbial that the lame were among the 
hated of David’s soul (2 S 5®). This curious pas- 
sage appears to be corrupt (see Driver, Heh. Text 
of Sam. 199 ; Smith, Comm, on Sa7yh. [1899], 288). 
Lameness incapacitated a descendant of Aaron 
from the priesthood (Lv 2P®), but did not prevent 
the access of such into the temple, for many lame 
persons were healed by Christ there (Mt 2P^ ; for 
other lame men healed see Mt IP 15^h Lk 7®^; 
they are called ' halt ’ in Mt 18®, Mk 9^®, Lk 14^-^ 
Jn 5®. See Halt in voL ii. p. 288). Jacob’s lame- 
ness has been referred to in connexion with the 
sinew that shrank (see Food, vol. ii. p. 39). The 
Jewish butchers now extract the great sciatic 
nerve as the gtd. See Meir’s Sepher ZabaM^ 63, 

Of congenital malformations the giant with six 
fingers and six toes on each side is the most re- 
markable (2 S 212®, 1 Ch 20®). Persons with such 
superfluous parts were disqualified for the priest- 
hood, Lv 2P®, where may mean 'having 

members of unequal length’ (LXX renders it 
(hrbTjjLTjTOi, * crop-eared’), in Lv 2P®, tr. 'flat- 
nosed’ (LXX KoXo^bpLVf ‘ snub-nosed ’), may refer 
to the deformity in hare-lip (RVm 'slit-nose’). 
Dwarfishness also disqualified a son of Aaron from 
the priesthood (Lv 212®): this, however, has by 
some been supposed to refer to emaciation from 
wasting disease. See art. Dwarf. 

Skin diseases^ using the term in the widest 
sense, were and still are common in the East. 
They are frequently referred to in their relation 
to leprosy and the allied conditions, which are 
carefully described on account of their causing 
the uncleanness of the sufferers from it. See 
Leprosy. The words referring to these diseases 
are baldness (treated of in vol. i. p. 2341), itch, 
scab, scurvy, blemishes, wen, blains, boils, botch, 
seal!, and spot : — 

Itch (D-in heres^ LXX Kvijcpp), Dt 282^, is probably 
the parasitic disease of this name now known to 
be due to a small mite, Sarcoptes scahiei, which 
burrow's in the skin. In some cases, when 
neglected, it spreads over the whole body, which 
becomes covered with a rough crust adhering to 
the surface. It is very easily communicated from 
person to person, and cannot be healed unless the 
parasite he destroyed. It disqualified its victims 
from the priesthood (Lv 212®). The Heb. word 
is derived from a root which means to scratch, | 
hence the Vulgate uses prurigo. It is not at all i 
uncommon in Syria at the present day. 

Scurvy (KV), scab (AY) (Dt 28^^ aia garah) is 
the ^jfihpa ^ypla of LXX, scabies of the Vulgate. 


In Lv 2P® it is called 'scurvy’ in. AV. This 
disease has nothing to do with the true scurvy, 
hut is also an itchy disease in whicli a thick crust 
forms on the skin ; it is most rebellious to treat- 
ment, and technically known as favus. It is 
commonest on the head, where it is called 'scald 
head,’ and is due to a fungus, the A chorion Sehon- 
leinii.^ This is the garahu of PFA/ ii. 44. 13. It 
sometimes spreads over the entire body, and, in 
neglected, exaggerated cases, covers the entire face 
as with a mask. Sometimes it causes ulceration 
of the subjacent skin, and Alibert describes it as, 
in some cases, afteeting even the cranial bones. 
It also is not uncommon in Syria. 

Scab in Lv 21^® is the tr. of nsl’: yallepheth^ 
meaning ‘ an itching,’ ' scab ’ (LXX \eixiv)- It is 
probably another form of the disease just described. 
The infliction of this scab on the head is described 
in Is 3^^ by the verb sippah (LXX rcLiravdjcreL ) ; 
see Cittin 10a. 

The seal! or scurf of the head and beard of 
Lv 13®® is prn netheh^ probably tinea tonsurans or 
mentagra, another parasitic disease of soniewdiat 
similar character ; pna, the freckled spot of Lv IS®®, 
may 'Oq psoriasis^ a non-contagious scaly eruption. 
See Leprosy, p. 96. 

The botch of Egypt of Dt 282^- is called 
an inflamed or ulcerated spot. The same word 
is used to describe Job’s malady (Job 2^), the boils 
of the Egyptian plague (Ex 9®"^*), and Hezekiah’s 
boil (2 K 20’= Is 38®^). It is probably a general 
term for a sore sw^eiling of the skin. Those in 
Ex 9^® are distinguished from the others because 
they were accompanied with or ‘blains,’ 

explained by the Talm. as or yi 2 p, pustules 
containing fluid (LXX A./:??, (pXvKrioe^ ' dva^eovea^i). 
If, as already surmised, this disease was smallpox, 
this character would distinguish it from the others ; 
and if the last example was a plague spot, it would 
account for its reputedly fatal character. The 
botch of Dt 28®® especially affected the knees and 
legs (see Pruner’s Kranlcheiten des Orients , 167). 
Job’s disease, however, was nob a fatal one, 
and instead of a single tumour he was covered 
with sore spots from head to foot, and these 
were attended with an intolerable itching. The 
Egyptian word shn means an abscess, and is used 
in Pap, Ebers xxxviii. It was common in that 
country, and is therefore called the botch of Egypt 
(Dt 28®’). It is called in Coptic shash, and possibly 
the ^dha^biCdth may he connected with a Coptic 
root meaning to be rounded or to boil up, la 
Papyrus Ebers cv it is said, ‘If thou findest a 
swelling that is connected with the beginning of 
uMtu it is as a bean, a sore boil on his skin, not 
vky large, containing pus ; say thou, He has 
Imnhunt which suppurates. I shall treat this 
disease ; make thou a remedy that shall remove 
the swelling and set free the matter.’ A poultice 
is recommended of wax, suet, bean-flour, and cer- 
tain plants. 'Pox peculiar e Mgypti malum 
see Lucretius, vi. 1113, and Pliny, xxvi. 5. 

Job’s body was covered with irritating ulcers 
(^XK€t irovTip^)^ whose itching he endeavoured to 
allay by scraping himself with the rough but soft 
edge ox a piece of unglazed earthenware. The 
disease disfigured his face (2’), so that he could 
not easily be recognized by his friends i his pains 
led him to groan continually without relief (3®^), 
and he felt as though burnt by a fiery poison {0% 
shattering his nervous system (3®®) ; the loathsome 
sores made his breath feetid (19^’}, and were in- 
fested with maggots (7®). He was so helpless that 
he required aid to rise, and he sat among the 
ashes (2®; LXX M rijs Kowplai, 'on a dunghill’) 
to mitigate the itching. See Carey, 178 ; Magnus, 
311. 161,* Keil, Aremol, ii. 94. The malady is 
called (18^®) ' the firstborn of death,’ and 
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it lias been supposed to have been elephantiasis 
(Kinielii), leprosy (Origen), smallpox (Shapter, 
169), guinea- worm, whicli is credited, bat falsely, 
by one writer with being called Job’s disease in 
Bokhara (but see Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, 
ii. 181, where no mention is made of Job), malig- 
nant pustule, or frambcesia (see Pruner, 174), etc. 
Tim cliaracters given, however, agree better with 
those of the Biskra button or Oriental sore, endemic 
along the southern shore of the Mediterranean and 
in Mesopotamia. This begins in the form of papular 
spots, which ulcerate and become covered with 
crusts, under which are itchy, burning sores, slow 
in granulation and often multiple : as many as 
forty have been found on one patient. It is 
profiahly due to a parasite, is communicable by in- 
oculation, and very intractable even under modern ' 
treatment. It is sometimes called ‘Aleppo sore’ , 
or ‘Bagdad sore.’ 

Lazarus in Lk 16^® was probably afflicted, like i 
many of his class, with old varicose ulcers of the , 
leg. Burckhardt says that sores on the legs are ■ 
very common at Bjiddah (i. 448). I 

Spot in Job IP®, Ca 4"^, Dt 32®, blemish in i 
Lv 2P’, Bn 1^, are apparently general terms for 
any skin disease. Wen in Lv 22^^, used as the 
name of a disease of cattle, means a gall or sup- 
purating sore. 

Among affections of the skin may be considered 
the bloody sweat of our Lord in the garden (Lk 
22 ^*^). The passage (on the question of wdiose | 
genuineness see Westcott- Hort) says that His i 
sweat was Cicd $p6fi^o(, atgaros Kara^cLlvovres iwl \ 
r^v yi)v, Theophyiact, Michaelis, Olshausen, and I 
others take this to mean that His sweat dropped, | 
as clots of blood drop from a wound. The word | 
wcrei is frequently used to express a mere com- 
parison, as in Mt 28* XevKbv wcrd %tc6y. There are ' 
no modern trustworthy cases of genuine bloody 
sweat ; and although in some older WTitings com- 
parable instances are quoted, none of them are 
properly authenticated. Tissot [TraiU des Nerfs, 
279) records one such, and others are given in 
connexion with legends of stigmatization, etc., as 
in the cases of Catharine of Raconizio (1446), and 
Stephano Quinzani in Soncino (1467). Bleeding 
took place from the stigmatic wounds in the case 
of Louise Lateau in 1870 (see also Schenck, Ohs» 
Med, iii. 458, for ancient examples, and refs, in 
art. ‘Stigmatization,’ Eneyc, Brit, xxii. 550). It 
is significant that the word used is ^pdjUjSot, * clots,* 
not cTTayihv used of blood -drops by iEschylus 
{Ayam, 1122), or (rrdkayybs used both of blood 
(Eurip. Ion, 351, 1003) and sweat (Hippoc. Aph. 
1261). Bourrut and Burot have described a red- 
coloured sweat in a hystero-epileptic, but the con- 
ditions were equivocal. 

Poisonous serpents are mentioned in Nn 21®, 
Bt 32!^ Job 20^^* 16, Is 118 X429 595^ j^r Mt 3^ 
12*^ 23*8, Mk 1618, Lk 3^ IQi^, Ac 28^ The hery 
serpents of the plague in the wilderness are not 
called Aping : that word is imported into their 
description from Is 14^* and SO®, There are several 
poisonous serpents in the Desert of the Exodus, 
the sand -viper Eehis carinata, and the homed 
viper Cerastes Mgyptiacus and Easselqmstii, which 
are sometimes found in great numbers in favour- 
able localities, and whose bites are burning and 
often fatal (see Strabo, xvi. 2. 30). Naia Eaje, the 
asp, has also been found there. One or other of 
these was most likely the fiery serpent, the brazen 
model of which miraculously healed the bitten 
people. Kiichenmeister {Sydenham Soc, Tr, i, 391) 
suggested that these fieij serpents were guinea- 
worms, Filaria Medinensis, parasitic worms which 
burrow under the skin and set up local infiamma- 
tion : these are not uncommon in this region, and 
he supposes that they are the same as the BpaKdvna 


fimfA of VlxitB.Tdh iSymposiakon viii., Question 9)^ 
which are said by Agatharchides of Cnidus to eat 
away the flesh of the peoples near the Red Sea (sea 
for other refs, Bennett, Diseases of Bible, 134). Tha 
story of Moses and the serpents given by Josephus 
{Ant, n. X. 2) is interesting in this connexion. 
Scorpion bites are not very common and rarely 
fatal in Palestine, but are common and often fatal 
to children in Egypt ; see Pruner, p. 430. 

The disease of Herod Agrippa i._, recorded in 
Ac 12-1^*, was a sudden and fatal seizure of some 
abdominal complaint, accompanied with intense 
agony, and in some way connected with worms. 
Sir J. R. Bennett has surmised that it was acute 
peritonitis set up by the perforation of the bowel 
by an intestinal worm. This is a rare but not 
an impossible condition. The term employed is 
(rKcdKyjKo^pcoTos, used here, as also in Theophrastus 
{de Causis Plantarum, v. 10), to signify ‘ eaten of 
worms.’ Vulg. has a vermibus erosus. The mis- 
taken idea that it Avas a case of phfhiriasis has 
no support in the passage, and still less from the 
narrative in Josephus, which does not mention 
worms, but says that Herod was seized with a 
violent abdominal pain which lasted for five days 
(Eusebius says four) and proved fatal (XIX. viii. 2). 
The death of Pheretime (Herod, iv. 205) took place 
not from this disease, but from some exhausting 
disorder with superficial ulceration ; the ebXaL or 
maggots which were fatal to her were probably 
bloAv-fly larvas. Antiochns Epiphanes, fatally in- 
juxed by a fall, had probably compound fractures 
in which blow-flies laid their eggs and maggots 
were hatched. In former times cases of this sort 
were not rare when the injuries were neglected 
(2 Mac 98). See also Jos. Ant, XVII. vi. 5, 

The third Egyp. plague was one of insects which 
are called kinndm (LXX crKvttpe ^) ; and as the root 
pa probably means ‘to pierce or cut into,’ it is 
likely that they were mosquitoes or sand-fleas, or 
some pest of that nature, which would be a much 
more serious plague in the East than one of lice. 


It was only the priests, Herodotus tells us, that 
were defiled by these (ii. 37). RVm renders ‘ sand- 
flies or fleas.’ The argument that they must have 
been lice, because coming from the dust, is not 
of much force, for sand-fleas live in the same 
material, and lice are not generated in dust any 
more than gnats. It is therefore improbable that 
this plague was phthiriasis. 

Among the causes of ceremonial impurity were 
certain discharges (Lv IS^*-®), some natural (Bt 
23^6), others probably the result of evil jjractiees. 
How far the diseases consequent on vice were 
known among the ancients is a doubtful point. 
The passages in Ps 107^'^*^®, Pr 2^® 511-22 *723,26 
(see tract Zebaim, and Maimonides’ commentary 
thereon) seem to refer to such, but this group of 
diseases was not known in Europe until A.D. 1495. 

Blindness was, and is, one of the commonest 
afflictions of the natives of Palestine; the blear- 
eyes, often crusted round with dried secretion, and 
fly - infested, nmke some of the most sickening 
sights in a Syrian village crowd. The words 
‘ blindness’ or * blind ’ occur 87 times in the Bible ; 
41 times in a metaphorical sense, and 39 in refer- 
ence to literal want of sight. The OT uses the 
words ‘blind’ or ‘blindness* 35 times: in 28 the 
word is niy (Pi, ‘to blind ’) or 'ivver (adj.), 19 times 
literal, 9 figurative ; in 3 it is Hvvdrdn or 'awereth, 
‘blindness,’ always literal ; in 2 it is sanverim, 

‘ a dazzling,’ Gn 19^S 2 K 6^® ; once it is ‘ to 
hide’ {sc, my eyes, I S 12®, but the text here 
is probably corrupt, cf. the LXX). In Is 29® RY 
has ‘be blind,’ where AY has ‘cry’ as tr, of 
W In the NT, in which ‘blind* or ‘blindness’ 
is used 52 times, 36 literally and 16 metaphorically, 
the word is rvtpXos or (verbal) rv^Xow. In foul 
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places where the word is rtipwo-is or Tnopoo} EY has 
replaced ‘ blindness ’ or ‘blinded’ by ‘hardening’ 
or ‘ hardened ’ (Eo IF* 2 Co 3^^, Eph 4^^^ . con- 
fusion in MSS between Tn]podP and Trwpodu in Job 17’. 

Apparently but two forms of blindness were 
recognized : (I) that due to the prevalent ophthal- 
mia. It is a highly infectious disease, and is 
aggravated by sand, sim-glare, and dirt, so that 
it almost always leaves the organs damaged, and 
often renders them useless, causing opacity of the 
cornea or closure of the pupil ; (2) that due to 
age: Eli at the age of 98 was blind, his eyes 
waxed dim (1 S 3^). David’s eyes were ‘set’ at 
an earlier age (1 K 4^®), Ahijah was blind from 
age (IK 14^). Isaac was also blind (Gn 27^); 
and it is noted of Moses that in spite of his age 
his eye was not dim. Like other plagues, blind- 
ness was believed to be a visitation from God, and 
curable only by Him (Ex 4^^). It incapacitated 
for the priesthood (Lv 21^®) j hut by law com- 
passion for the blind was enacted (Lv 19^^), and 
offences against them were accursed (Dfc 27^®). 
The minor form of ophthalmia caused redness of 
the lids and loss of the eyelashes. Leah was thus 
‘tender’ or weak-eyed (Gn 29^’). Blindness from 
birth arises from ophthalmia neonatorum^ which 
is often severe enough to cause permanent opacity 
of the cornea. Sometimes ophthalmia accom- 
panies malarial fever (Lv 26^®). Smiting with 
blindness as a punishment occurred in the case 
of Elymas (Ac 13^^). This was only temporary, 
and may have been hypnotic. The Syrian soldiers 
seeking Elisha were also affected, probably in the 
same way (2 K 6^®). It was also probably sub- 
jugation to His overmastering power^ that caused 
the inhibition of the angry manifestations of the 
Nazar enes towards our Lord (Lk 4®®). 

Of the blind men cured by our Lord the cases 
of interest were (1) the man congenitally blind 
(Jn 9^), and (2) the man whose progress in vision 
was gradual (Mk 8^^). Probably the latter also 
was blind from birth, and the intermediate stage 
was that before he had learned to interpret the 
new sensation, although, on the other hand, the 
use of the word dTroKarea-rddT) would seem to imply 
that he had at one time possessed sight which was 
restored to him. Cases are on record of men to 
whom sight was suddenly given by operation, 
being unable to understand visual appearances 
until verified by touch (see discussion of this in 
Locke’s Essay^ ii. 9. 8). Our Lord in His miracles 
used different methods to restore sight, all of them 
inadequate without His divine power, but doubt- 
less suited to the condition of faith on the person 
healed ; a word, a touch, anointing with saliva, 
with clay, or testing his faith by sending him to 
wash his eyes. Maimonides refers to the use of 
fasting spittle as an application to sore eyes, but 
expressly forbids its use on the Sabbath. 

The blindness of St. Paul (Ac 9®^-) was doubtless 
a temporary amaurosis, such as that which has 
been caused by injudiciously looking at the sun. 
The ‘ scales ’ which fell from his eyes were prob- 
ably not material, but vision was restored as if 
scales had fallen ; the word used is iha-dy for which 
see p. 330^ It is not improbable that this left a 
weakness of eye, which may have been the ‘ thorn 
in the fiesh’ which rendered his bodily presence 
weak (see Gal 4^®). Tobit’s blindness from the 
irritation of the sparrow’s dung (To 2^®) was cured 
by the gall of the fish caught by his son (ll"^*). 
Pliny recommends the bile of Callionymm Lyra 
as a cure for blindness (xxxii, 24). There is a 
reference to eye-salve in Eev 3^®. Magical means 
for curing eye diseases are referred to in Eawiin- 
son, WAI ii. 47. Many eye-washes are mentioned 
in Papyrus Ebers Ivff. 

The poetical description of the failure of the 


powers of nature iu old age, in Ec 12, has beer 
commented upon by many authors, and the details 
are carefully reviewed by Sir J. E. Bennett (op. 
cit. p. lOfi). The Eabbins recognized 903 ' modes' 
of death ; and, commenting on Ps 90, said that 
death at 70 is old age, at 80 is strength {Moed 
^atan 28. 1). On account of the impurity of 
a dead body, the older Jewish physicians did not 
make post-mortem examinations (A Soria Zara 29 ; 
Baba Bathra 155a), but at a later date these were 
permitted (see Willstadier in AUg. Zeitung .des 
JudenthumSj viii. 568). Burial with or without 
the external application of antiseptics was *he 
common method. 

The process of child-birth is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture: (a) in individual cases, (/S) in legislative 
enactments, and (7) in metaphor. Leaving on one 
side the narrative of the birth of Eve (see Midrusk 
Eahbah on Nu 14, where Adam is described as 
androgynous), there are details of a number of 
births, most of which are illustrations of the 
primal curse of Gn 3^®. Two of these are cases of 
twins (Gn and 38^®). The latter was a case 
of spontaneous evolution with perineal laceration, 
probably fatal to the mother (although a Eabbinic 
tradition in Zohar hadash says that she lived long 
after) 5 Eachel’s was a case of fatal dystocia, prob- 
ably on account of some delicacy or unhealthi- 
ness of long standing (31®®) ; and PMnehas’ mfe was 
an example of premature labour (Jos. V. xi. 4), 
brought on by shock, and proving fatal (IS 4^®). 

The cases of Sarah, Manoah’s wife, Hannah, 
the Shunammite, and Elisabeth, are instances of 
uniparm at a late period. Barrenness was regarded 
as a divine judgment (Gn 20^® 30®), and was a cause 
of much unhappiness (Gn 30\ Pr 30^®), for the re- 
moval of which the forked root of the mandrake 
was used as a charm (Gn 30^®). A multitude of 
children was believed to be a signal proof of the 
favour of God (1 S 2®, Ps 113® 127® 128®). Hence 
miscarrying was regarded also as a sign of God’s 
displeasure (Hos 9^^). The attendants on child- 
bed were women, (Gn 35^’, Ex 1^®), of whom 
two were enough for the Israelitish women in 
Egypt, indicating a small number in a circum- 
scribed locality. Midrash Bahhah credits Puah 
with being the inventor of artificial respiration by 
insuiiiation* The mother was placed in a kneeling 
posture, leaning on some one’s knees (Gn 30®) or on 
a labour-stool. There is some obscurity as to the 
nature of the Dunss of Ex 1^®. Sa'adya and the Targ. 
believe it to have been a seat on which the mid- 
wife made the patient to kneel,* others a bathing- 
tub. Ibn G'auach considers it a name for the 
uterus, others believe that the dual refers to the 
two sexes of the children which they were to see 
and note (see Dillmann-Eyssel on this passage, pp. 
14, 15). Difficult labour from weakness of the 
mother is mentioned metaphorically in 2 K 19®. 

According to the law of Lv 12®^* the mother was 
regarded as unclean or taboo for 7 days, until the 
date of circumcision in case of a male, or for 14 
days if the child was a female. After this there 
was a second period of separation, during which she 
was not permitted to appear in the temple. This 
period for the mother of a boy was 33 days, of a 
girl 66 days, after which the offering for purifica- 
tion was made. The difference of period in the 
case of the two sexes was due to the belief that 
the lochia lasted longer after the birth of a female 
child. Nursing was continued for 2 or 3 years 
(2 Mac 7®’), and the child was taken by a relative 
to wean (1 K IP®). 

The legislation for the catamenia and for menorr- 
hagia was characterized by a rigid system of puri- 
fication, and the cleansing of everything that was 

* For particulars of this or lal)our stool see Rashi on 
2 K 198, Mim 23. 4. 
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defiled thereby (Ly The sufierer from this 

disease in Mt 9^^ Mk 5-®, and Lk 8'^® had suffered 
many things of many physicians and only grew 
worse ; so much was this condition considered as 
beyond treatment that it was recommended to 
treat it magically and by amulet {Baba Shab, ilO, 
Gittin 69 ). According to the early legend, the 
votive figure at Bdnias, supposed to he that of 
Christ, was put up by her (v. Dobscliutz, Christus- 
hilderi "p, 197 ). Ammets of the lapis resurmtioms 
were used to prevent miscarriage [Shahb. 66). To 
this day, charms, usually in the form of verses or 
incantations from the Bible, are used in the in- 
terval between birth and circumcision to keep 
away Lilith: these are called my 'Dp A 15, 

Ghnllin 77 , Shabbath 57, Sanhedrin 90 ). Ciesarean 
section (implied in the expression jsn j^kv) is men- 
tioned in Sanhedrin 45. There is a description of 
a newborn infant given in Ezk with undivided 
umbilical cord, unwashed and undressed. Salt was 
rubbed on the skin of infants to make it firm, and 
to remove the wrmaj easeo^a. 

In the prophetic writings laboitr pains, pangs, 
and travail are frequent images, representing (1) 
the affrighting of God’s enemies, Ps 48*^, Is 13® etc.; 
(2) God’s declaration of judgment, Is 42^“* ; (3) the 
sorrows of God’s people under chastisement. Is 26^’; 
(4) claim of spiritual parentage, Gal 4^® etc. 

Infantile diseases seem to have been exception- 
ally severe in Palestine, and at the present day 
mortality in the early years of life is exceptionally 
high. The Rabbinical writers speak of the ny:5 
Vn:, or pain of bringing up children, and in 
Bereshith Eabbah it is written that it is easier to 
rear a forest of young olive-trees than one child. 
Biblical referpees to sick children are not a few : 
Bathsheba’s infant (2 S 12^®), the Shunammite’s 
son (2 K 4), the widow’s son at Zarephath (I K 17). 
Christ healed many children, among w’hom were the 
fever-stricken son of the nobleman of Capernaum 
(Jn 4^®), and Jairus’ daughter (Mt 9^®, Mk 5^, Lk 
8^^), who was 12 years old. No particulars are 
given of their diseases. 

Several general references to sicknesses whose 
characters are not specified occur. We do not 
know the maladies of Abijah (1 K 14^) ; Benhadad 
(2 K S"^), whose disease was not mortal, but who 
was too weak to struggle with Hazael; Elisha 
(2 K 13’*), Joash (‘afflicted with great diseases,* 
2 Ch 242®), Lazarus of Bethany (Jn 11’), Dorcas 
(Ac 9®'^), Epaphroditus (Ph 2^), or Trophimus 
(2 Ti 4^). 

Similarly, the metaphorical allusions to sickness 
are numerous, as typical of the weakness brought 
on by sin and neglect of God’s commandments. 
This moral sickness is especially compared to the 
severe pains in the back from fever and closure ; 
anguish in loins (Is 2P), pains in loins (3Sah 2’»), 
smitten in loins (Dt 33”), disease in loins (Ps SS*^), 
affliction laid on loins (Ps 66”), breaking of loins 
(Ezk 23’^} ; see for other images Is X«,Ps 55*, Jer 4^^. 

There are very few references to methods of 
treatment in the Bible. External applications, 
such as bathing or washing (2K 5’®) ; diet (Lk 8®®) ; 
the application of saliva (Jn 9® ; see Maimon. on 
Shabh 21) ; anointing with oil (Ja 5’*) 5 binding of 
sores and mollifying them with ointment (Is 1®) ; 
pouring in oil and wine (Lk 10^) • Hezekiah’s 
plaster of figs prescribed by Isaiah (Is SS^’); animal 
Jieat by contact (1 E 17’®, 2 K 4®*), especially with 
those failing from old age (1 K l^). Claudius Her* 
mippus is said to have prolonged his life to 115 
years by breathing the breath of young girls. 

Of actual medicines few are mentioned ; possibly 
the halm of Gilead was one, Gn 37®®, 43”, Jer 8®® 
46” 51® (from this last passage it appears to have 
been used as a local sedative, Ezk 27”). This 
material was probably the resin of Fistacia lentis- 


cuSf the mastic tree ; as the plant now called Balm 
of Gilead {Balsamodendron Gileadense) iQ a nativ?} 
of Somali-land and S. Arabia, and it is doubtful il 
it ever extended as far north as Palestine. The ni 
may, however, have been the resin of Balanitei 
Mgyptiaca^ still used as an application to sores. 
See, further, art. Balm. Mandrakes {dudalim] 
were used as a stimulant to conception, the forked 
root as a charm, and the sweetish fruit as a medi- 
cine. The plant is Mandragora officinalis (for 
ancient %dews on this see Deiising, de Mandragora^ 
Groningen, 1659; HierohoL s.'o, ‘Dudaini’). 

Of other plants, mint, anise, and cummin, men- 
tioned under Food (vol. ii. p. SS’^), are used as 
carminatives. The last was used for the wound in 
circumcision, Shabbath 1335. Myrrh, lign-aloes, 
onycha, stacte, frankincense, spikenard, are odorous 
materials, but scarcely remedial ; salt was used for 
hardening the skin and as a preservative; nitre, 
native sodic carbonate, not saltpetre (Pr 25®*’, 
Jer 2®®), was used as a cleansing agent to remove 
the fatty secretions of the skin. The caper-berry 
{Capparis spinosa) had a considerable reputation as 
an aphrodisiac (Ec 12®). Narcotics were used to 
abate pain {Baba mezia SZb), The wine given to 
our Lord at His crucifixion was probably for this 
purpose. 

As in Egypt, the most of the remedies in com- 
mon use were dietary : meal, milk, vinegar, wine, 
water, almonds, figs, raisins, pomegranates, honey, 
dibs, and butter, made up a large part of the 
Egyptian as of the Jewish pharmacopoeia. Some 
few remedies were of a less agreeable nature, such 
as the hearfc, liver, and gall of Tobiah’s fish (To 6^). 
The Talmud adds to this list radishes, mustard, 
ginger, dog’s dung, wormwood, calamus, cinnamon, 
ladannm, galhanum, storax ; and of poisons, hemah 
(supposed to he some hemlock-like plant), rosh 
(probably poppy), and bashah or aconite. Many 
of the medicines given in the Egyptian medical 
writings, and almost all in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian plant lists, cannot be identified. 

The art of the apothecaij is mentioned in Ex 
30®®“®® 37®®, as well as in Ec 10’. The Dj3ri was, 
however, rather a maker of perfumes (2 Ch 16’*) 
than a compounder of medicines. They seem to 
have formed a kind of guild (see Neh 3®). RV has 
replaced the word by ‘perfumer* except in Neh, 
1 Ch, and Sir 38® and 49’. Probably, as in Egypt, 
the physician compounded his own medicines. In 
Pap, JSbers there is an invocation given to be used 
by the physician when thus engaged; ‘May Isis 
heal me as she healed Homs from ail pain which his 
brother Set hath inflicted on him when he slew his 
father Osiris. Oh Isis I great wonder-worker, heal 
me and set me free from all evil, destructive, and 
demoniacal inflictions, from fatal diseases and un- 
cleanness of every kind which befall me,’ etc- 

It is probable that charms of this kind were in 
use among the later Jews. Neck-chains like ser- 
pents, such as those mentioned in Is 3®®, protected 
against diseases produced by envy and the evil eye 
(see Berachoth 55, Shabbath 57, CmilUn 77, Shehuoth 
17, and Elworthy’s Evil Eye^ 1898). The of 
I Is 3®® and the or ear-rings of Gn 35* are sup- 
posed to have been charms. 

The Levxtical code contains a large number of 
Hygienic enactments with regard to food, sanita- 
; tion, and the recognition of infectious diseases. 

: It prescribes as sources of food, animals of the 
h^Bivorous and ruminant group, excludes all 
birds which live upon animal food, and permits the 
use of all true fishes ; and, among invertebrates, 
permits only the use of locusts. Of food-animals, 
the fat and the blood are prohibited ; and special 
rules were laid down for the slaughter and inspec- 
tion of the animals, that the meat may be clean 
from the taint of infectious disease. Among fruits. 
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those produced by trees in the first three years of 
their life are ‘ uneirciimcised ’ and not to be eaten ; 
that of the fourth year is ‘ devoted ’ ; and that of 
the fifth and later years may be used as food 
(Lv 19"“). The provision of the periodic cleaning 
out and destruction of leaven, that even the bread- 
stuffs may be kept wholesome, is also an important 
law for the maintenance of a pure food (Ex 12^® 13h 
Bo 16 ®). 

Tiie agricultural sanitary laws forbid the mixture 
of seeds in a field at the same time, the sowing of 
crops in a vineyard, the cross grafting of fruit- 
trees, the cross-breeding and even the yoking 
together of dissimilar cattle, and enforces the 
complete rest of man and beast on the Sabbath 
days, as well as on the great religious and national 
festivals (Ex 23^"). To ensure the perfect purifica- 
tion of garments, no mixture of linen and woollen 
materials w^as permitted (Lv 19’®, Dt 22’’), as they 
cannot be so thoroughly or easily cleansed as pure 
garments of one material (see Kilayim). Such 
compound fabrics, however, might, according to 
Nidda^ be used as shrouds. 

In domestic sanitation the covering with earth 
of excreta and of blood are prescribed, and the 
expansion of these rules in the Mishna {Baha 
Kamma) forbids dung-heaps, and gardens requir- 
ing manure within the city, and intramural inter- 
ments. The fires of the valley of Hinnom perhaps 
consumed the city offal (but see Bobinson, BMP 
i. 274). Houses were built with parapets to pre- 
vent accidents (Dt 22®), and persons suspected of 
having infectious diseases in the stage of incuba- 
tion were isolated (Lv 13^). Those who had to touch 
corpses or things unclean were themselves rendered 
unclean, and had to wash their clothes (Nu 19”). 

In the Talmudic code of uncleanness there were 
five or, according to some, six grades recognized. 
Decomposition, death, or leprosy, or certain other 
diseases, were the central causes of all impurity, 
and hence were called ‘fathers of fathers of un- 
cleanness.’ That which was afiected by these 
became the ‘ father of uncleanness,’ and could not 
be purified : for example, a corpse, or carcase ex- 
cept such as was killed in the proper way, certain 
issues, a leprous man, an idol, the water of purifi- 
cation (Nu 19), the propitiatory parts of sacrificed 
animals. Whatever was defiled by contact with 
these was the first son of uncleanness, to be 
cleansed by sacrifice, by a period of isolation and 
a process of purification by water or fire; what- 
ever was defiled by contact with a first son of 
uncleanness was a second son of uncleanness, to be 
purified by seven days’ isolation and washing ; and 
whatever was rendered impure by one of these was 
a third son, to be purified by a day’s isolation and 
washing of the clothes and person. By these 
lustrations and by the careful isolation of cases of 
suspected contagious disease, the chances of the 
propagation of infection were much diminished. 

Of surgical instruments a fiint knife called I'is 
was used for circumcision (see vol. i. p. 443), hut 
later, steel knives, called also pso, were used 

{ChuUm). An awl or was used for boring the 
servant’s ear (Ex 21®). Other knives called pigton 
%zmel, kesilta^ are mentioned in different Talmudic 
tracts — Kelim IZ. 1; Shahbath 130; Moed 
and Ahoda Zara 276. 

Of surgical operations, circumcision has been 
already dealt with. The exclusion of eunuchs 
from the service of God under the theocracy vras 
probably a protest against either of thesQ opera- 
tions referred to in Dt 23’ as perfomed among 
heathen nations in the service of their gods (see 
Driver, DeuL p. 259). Under the kingdom, how- 
ever, they became important officials as Samuel 
predicted, 1 S 8’® < AY and EYm), 1 K 22^ 2 K 8« ; 
gas ^ 12 -w ■ Jer 29®. .38^ ’afid- m spiritual dis- ■ 


ability attached to their state, Is 66^; see oul 
Lord’s words in JMt 19’“, and also Ac 

LiTiiRATiniE. — Few of the books on the subject written before 
this centuiy (which number at least 150) are of any value. The 
only works worth consulting are : Ader, de jEgrotis in Evan- 
gelio, Toulouse, 1026 ; Barthoiinus, de 31 orbinbid'Hds Miscellanea 
i/edica, Hafnias, 1071; Lundt, Die alte^i Judischen Heyliythu- 
mer, Hamburg, 1095 ; Cremont, Diss^ert, de Ehrmorum vetenmi 
Arte Medica, Viteborg, 16SS;' Moles, Pathologia morborwa 
quorum in Sac. Scrip', mentio fit, Madrid, 1642 ; Galmet, de re 
Medica Hebroei, Paris, 1714; Colmar, uber die Arz^ieigelehrheit 
der Juden, Gera, 1729; Mead, Medica Sacra, London, 1749; 
Reinhard, Bibelkrankheiten, 1767; Sprengel, de 3Iedic. Ebrui- 
ormn, Halle, 1789, and his GescMchte d. Arztneykxmde, voL i. 

Of later works : Pruner, Krankkeiten des Orients, Erlangen, 
1847; Macgowan in Jewish Intelligence, and JeurnaL of 
Missionary Labours in Jerusalem, London, 1S4G ; Roser, 
Krankkeiteii des Orients, Augsburg, 1337 ; W'ittman, Ei/iem 
Artzte Meisen nach Syrie7i, etc., Weimar, 1805 ; Tbbler, Beitrag 
zur medizinischen Topographie von Jerusalem, 1855; Xowack, 
Heb. Archdol., Freiburg, 3894, i. p. 52 If. ; Bennett, Diseases of 
the Bible, London, 1SS7. For Jewish Ph5’sician3, see Carmoly, 
Histoire des nUdecim Juifs, Brussels, 1844. For Talmudic 
Medicine, Joseph Salome’s nCDn 23“? ; Cohn’sS de Med. Tat- 
rmtdica; Wunderbar, Biblisck-Talmudische 3ledicin, Riga and 
Leipzig, 1850-450. A. MaCALISTBR. 

MEEDDl (A M«55d, B Ae58d^ AY Meeda), i Es 
5 ®®=Mehida, Ezr 2^-, Neh 7®'’. 

MEEKNESS must not be considered alone, but 
in connexion with the group of virtues of which 
it is one, and which are especially characteristic 
of the Christian temper. Meekness goes along 
with poverty of spirit, humility, mercy, etc., 
Mt 5®”- {irpqos, but in the best uncials 

both in LXX and NT, xpaiJs, wpavr-qs). The grace 
is found in similar company in the Epistles, * With 
all lowliness and meelcness, with long-suffering, 
forbearing one another in love ’ (Eph 4®, Col 3’®, 
Gal 5®®). This association best illustrates the 
meaning of the word ; it ^ connotes gentleness, 
kindness, forbearance, and is the direct opposite 
of a proud, harsh, unforgiving spirit. The high 
place given to this virtue in the beatitudes (Mt 
5®”’®), which represent the higher Christian law, 
its special prominence in the character as well as 
in the teaching of the Lord Jesus (*I am meek 
and lowly in heart,’ Mt 11®®), its frequent mention 
in the Epistles (Gal 6’, Tit 3®, 1 Ti 6” 2 Ti 2®», 
Ja 1®’ 3’®'^^*^, 1 P 3^- ’®), all indicate the determining 
influence assigned to this class of virtues in the 
NT ideal of character. The insistence upon the 
dutv of forgiveness (Mt 6’^*- 18®®, Eph 4®®) is another 
striking illustration. Our Lord prayed for His 
murderers (Lk 23®-’). His meekness deeply im- 
pressed His followers (2 Co 10’, IP 2®®). ^The 
Lord’s servant’ must possess the same spirit (2 Ti 
224f, . what is said of Moses in Nu 12®, that he 
was meek above all men upon earth). Bow 
Justly calls attention -to the fact that Cbxistiauity 
transfers supremacy from the stronger to the 
milder virtues {Bampton Lect, p. 154). The 
result in the growth of the spirit of sympathy 
and love in the world amply justifies the change. 
The improvement -would have been still ^eater 
if Christians had better understood and followed 
the Christian ideal set forth in passages like 
Mt 6®®’*, Bo 12’®^* Too often they have preferred 
the heathen worship of the stronger virtues to 
the Christian ideal. Hence the mow fulfilment 
of prophecies like the one in Is 2^. 

The NT teaching on this subject, while going 
beyond the OT teaching, is rooted in it (see rs 9^ 
lOia 22 ®s 72^ 76® 82® 147®, Is ID 61’). The Heb. 
word * denotes, first of all, a distressed, 

helpless state in the literal sense,, and then ac- 
quires a moral meaning, just as. there is a close 
connexion between literal and spiiitual poverty 
(cf. Mt 5* «ind Lk 6®®). The- Ohnatian beatitude 
(Mt .5®) ^most literally translates Fs 37^k It i« 

- . ^ See BahHs, un&' linin' dm JPstdmm ; -mid o& Pd# 

Jhim, tt6t (&».'• Shamble % 161 1 (a®. <l) J poor % 
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no less striking a fact that the possession of the 
earth is promised to the meek in hoth passages. 

J. S. Banks. 

MEET (Anglo-Sax. gemet ‘ suitable,’ from rmtan 
to measure, whence Eng. ‘mete,’ thus ‘according 
to the proper measure or standard’). The Heb. 
and Gr. words rendered ‘meet’ in AV are mimerons, 
but the meaning is either ‘fit’ or ‘fitting.’ 1. 
Fit, siiitahU, 2 K 10® ‘ Look even ont the best and 
meetest of your master’s sons, and set him on his 
father’s throne ’ ; Wis 13^^ ‘ He hath sawn down 
a tree meet for the purpose’ ; Mt 3® ‘ Bring forth 
therefore fruits meet for repentance’ (TE mpirohs 
d^hvs rT]s p^eravoia?, edd. Kapirop d^LOP, EV ‘fruit 
worthy of repentance ’) ; 1 Co 15® * I am the least 
of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
apostle ’ (iKavos) ; Col ‘Giving thanks unto the 
Father, which hath made us meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light’ (r^ warpl 
rcjj iKavditraPTL i}pSL^). Cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, 
foL 79, ‘It is not in the mete place.’ So Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu F® ‘ whatsoever was mete for the warre ’ 
(so hut 1^® ‘ ail that were able to warre,’ and 

128 soever was apte for warre’), and of Mt 

10®^*®® ‘ He that lovith hys father or mother more 
then me, is not mete for me.’ Also 1 S 14®® Cov., 

‘ And where Saul sawe a man that was stronge 
and mete for warre, he toke him to him’; Hall, 
Works, ii. SO, ‘Piety and diligence must keepe 
meet changes with each other ; neither doth God 
lesse accept of our returne to Nazareth, then our 
going up to Jerusalem’; and Shaks. Lear^ I. ii. 
200 — 

* Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit, 

AH with me’s meet that I can fashion fit.* 

2. Fitting, proper, as 2 Mac 9^® ‘It is meet to 
be subject* unto God’ (fikatoy, KV ‘It is right’); 
Mt 15®® ‘It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to dogs ’ \phK tariv m\6p), Gf. 
Shaks. BicL IL T. iii. 118 — 

‘ No word like “ pardon,** for kings’ mouths so meet.* 

J. Hastinos. 

ME0IDDO(‘i^^d, |'i^;pMegiddon in Zee 12^^; Ma7e55c& 
or MayeSSc&y, MetySw in 1 K 9^® A [om, in B]) was an 
old Canaanite capital (Jos 12®^, B om. ) situated in 
Issaehar but assigned to Manasseh (Jos 17^^ 1 Ch7®®). 
The Can. inhabitants were, however, ‘ put to tribute’ 
and not driven out (Jos 17^^*^®, Jg 1®^'®®). The 
town was in the district from which Baana, one of 
Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers, drew sup- 
plies for the royal household (1 K4^), and Solomon 
restored the fortifications (1 K 9^®), which were of 
very ancient date (Inscr. of Thothmes iii. ). Accord- 
ing to 2 K 9®^ Ahaziah died at M, ; but elsewhere 
(2 Ch 22®) it is said that he was found in Samaria, 
taken to J ehu, and slain, Barak fought Sisera ‘ in 
Taanaeh by the w^aters of M./ and the Canaanites 
were swept away by the suddenly swoUen Kishon 
(Jg 5^®"®^). Pharaoh-necho, whilst on the march 
from Egypt to Oarchemish and the Euphrates, 
defeated and slew Jbsiah ‘ in the valley ’ or ‘ plain’ 
of M. (2K23®®‘3® 2Ch35®®, 1 Es 1®*^); and the 
‘mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley (LXX 
plain) of Megiddon ’ may refer to the same event 
(Zee 12^^). Possibly this was the battle at Mag- 
dolum mentioned by Herodotus (iL 159), M, Is 
frequently mentioned in close connexion with 
Taanaeh (Jos 12®^ Jg 5^®, 1 K 4^®, 1 Ch 7®»}, 
which was certainly at T(fannu^si, small village, 
on a large isolated mound, or Tell, near the edge 
of the plain of Esdraelon, and about 6J m. K, W. 
of Jemn, M. was taken by Thothmes III, after 
a great battle, in which he defeated the confeder- 
ated kings and princes of Palestine. Leaving his 
camp at Aruna (a place identified by Maspero with 
Umm ehFa>hm, but which is more probably AmmA), 
he marched through a defile ( Wady Arm) in which 
he expected to be attacked, and in seven hours 
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reached the south side of M. (EP, 1st ser. ii. 35- 
47). The towm is noticed in the ‘ Travels of an 
Egyptian,’ apparently in connexion with the Jordan 
{ib. ii. 112) ; but Max Muller has shown {Asien %i, 
Europa, 195) that Jordan is probably an error foi 
Kishon. M. is also mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. At Armageddon (RV Har-magedon), 
that is, ‘the fortified city or mountain of M.,’ 
according to Bev 16^®, the final conflict between the 
hosts of good and evil will take place ; see ii. 304 f. 

About 4‘| m. N.W. of Taanaeh are two ancient 
sites. One, Tell eFMutasellim, is at the end of a 
spur that runs out from the ridge of Carmel into 
the plain, and is a conspicuous feature in the land- 
scape. This is Megiddo. The other, close to it, is 
Lejjun, the Roman Legio, which took the place of 
the earlier Can. town, and gave its name, Campus 
Legionis, to the great plain of Esdraelon, which 
is called by Jerome ‘the plain of Megiddo.’ 
Lejjun is identified with Megiddo by Robinson 
(PPP® ii. 329), Bilim, (on Jos 12®^), Moore {Judges, 
45, 47), G. A. Smith {JTGEL 3861), Buhl (GAF 
209). Moore (p. 47) thinks Tell el-Mutasellim may 
have been the citadel of Megiddo. The ruins of 
Legio cover a wide area on both sides of a perennial 
stream, which is one of the principal feeders of the 
Kishon, and sometimes called its head {FEF Mem, 
ii. 39). This stream is apparently ‘ the waters of 
Megiddo.’ Legio was a centre from which Euse- 
bius and Jerome measured the distances of other 
places, and probably a military station. It 
occupied an important position on the road from 
Bethshean and Jezreel to the coast, and guarded 
the northern end of the pass over the ridge of 
Carmel, which forms the easiest line of communica- 
tion between the plain of Sharon and that of 
Esdraelon. Throng this pass ran the great road 
from E^pt to the north, along which invading 
armies have marched from the time of Thothmes 
in. to that of Napoleon. It was apparently during 
the passage of the defile that Josiah’s hillmen 
attacked tlie army of Necho, hoping to obtain an 
easy victory over soldiers trained on the plains of 
^ large ruined khan shows that, even in 
the Middle Ages, commerce followed the same 
route. There would seem to be a trace of the 
name Megiddo in the Arab name of the Kishon, 
Nahr ehmukuttd, (See Smith, HGHL 386, .387, 
whose view, however, is strongly opposed by Moore, 
Judges, 158), Conder {PEF Mem. ii. 90-99) identi- 
fies Megiddo with Mujeddd in the Jordan Yalley 
near Bethshean. This site has in its favour simi- 
larity of name, and a doubtful reference in the 
description of the journey of an Egyptian traveller 
in the 14th cent. B.C. It is, however, far removed 
from the Kishon ; is a long way from any road by 
which an army would march ttom Egypt to Car- 
chemish and the Euphrates ; the flight of Ahaziah 
would not have been towards Bethshean, whence 
Jehu had come ; and the expression ‘ Taanaeh by 
the waters of M,’ cannot apply to any site beyond 
the limits of Esdraelon. (See the criticism of G. A. 
Smith, p. 387 1 ). €• W. WILSON. 

MEGILLOTH.-See Text of OT. 

MEHETABEL, AY Mehetabeel 
*God benefits’). — 1. The grandfather or ancestor 
of Shemaiah, the son of Delaiah, the false prophet, 
who was hired by Tobiah and Sanballat against 
Nehemiah (Neh 6^®). 2. The wife of Hadar or 

Hadad, king of Edom (Gn 36®®, 1 Ch 1®®). 

MEBIDA (htop), — ^T h© eponym of a family of 
Nethinim who returned with Aembbabel, Ezr 2®® 
(Mooy3d)=:Neh 7®* (Meaffd), caHed in 1 Es 5®® Meedsu 

MEmE(Tci9).— AJudaMte,lCh4»(LXXMax«^^^^ 


MEHOLATHITE 


MELECH 
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MEHOLATHITE ; in 1 S B omits, 2 SB 

I MwouXa^^el, A o MoovXa&elrTjs ). — Probably an in- 
habitant of Abel - meholahj the birthplace of 
Elisha, which is nsnally placed in the Jordan 
ValW, 10 miles S. of fieth-shean (G. A. Smith, 
EG EL p. 581 n.), in accordance with the identi- 
fication of Eusebius and Jerome {Onom^ 227, 35). 
Conder [SWF Memoirs , p. 221)^ identifies it with 
*Ain ffelweh in the same neighbourhood ; but 
Moore' {Jttdges 3 p. 212) rejects both these con- 
jectures (cf.'Buhl, Geogr, p. 206 n.). Possibly we 
should look for Abei-meholah or Meholah on the 
east of Jordan, in which case Barzillai, the father 
of Adriel, who is described as an inhabitant of this 
place (1 S 18’®, 2 S 21®), is to be identified with the 
wealthy Gileadite of that name (2 S 17®’’'). In 
favour of this view is the close connexion which 
existed between the house of Saul and the in- 
habitants of the trans-Jordanic country, 

J. F. STENNIXa. 

MEHUJAEli (‘?«: 5 nD or [J^M ‘?x»np]; A 

MaiTjA).— A Cainite, Gn 4^® (J), corresponding to 
Mahalalel of P’s genealogy (Gn 5^®®^*). Dillinann 
remarks that the name may mean ‘destroyed of 
God,* or (Jewish- Aramaic) ‘smitten of God* (so 
Holzinger), or ‘God mves (to me) life* [so Budde 
[ Urgeschichtey 128], who points or 7 ? 4 '*.d 9 ; cf. 
Philo’s interpretation, airb deov]» 

Ball (in SBOT) agrees with Hommel [FSBA^ 
March 1893) in holding not only that the two lists 
of the antediluvian patriarchs are identical, but 
that the Heb. names are either adaptations or 
translations of the Babylonian as found in Berosus 
and cuneiform sources. Ball considers that the 
form of Gn 5 ^^* is more original than either 

or [the he calls ‘a triumph 

of absurdity *’], as is shown by Berosus* MeydXapos, 
a phonetic improvement of MeXdXapos=Ame^- 
Arum, ‘ A rum’s man* (Hommel), * and V being 
sometimes confused. See, further, Nestle, Mar* 
ginalient 7, and Sayce, Expos, Times^ May 1899, 
p. 353. d. A. Selbie. 

MEHUMAN (tpiinD).— -One of the seven eunuchs 
in attendance upon king Ahasuerus (Est 1^®, LNX 
*Afidy), The name has been explained from the 
Persian Mehhum-van, ‘ belonging to the great Hum* 
(cl Berth. -Byss.); the former has perhaps been 

assimilated to the Aram. «AcLa 01 So faithful, 

. : , , ■ , .H.'A.,WHim^ 

ME-JARKON (|^Pi:n ^d).— A n unknown place in 
the neighbourhood of Joppa, Jos 19^. The text is 
doubtful, the following Rakkon (f?l) being in any 
case almost certainly due to dittography from the 
second part of Me^garhon, while the latter name 
itself is not beyond suspicion. The LXX reads /cal 
dird ^lepaKOiv fptop wXifjffiov T 6 irTi 7 s, which 

DUim. points out implies a reading "ai 70| fipiin o^p?, 
Le. ‘and westward, Jarkon the boundary over 
against Joppa.’ J* A. Selbie. 

MEKORAH (npJ?; BA om., Maxx'd).— 

A town noticed, with Ziklag, as inhabited after 
the Captivity, Neh 11®®. The site has not been 
identified. 

MELATIAH ‘J"' hath delivered,’ MaXriat, 

but hA om.), a Giheonite, who, with the men 
of Gibeon and of Mizpah, repaired a portion 
of the walls of Jems, in the days of Nehemiah 
(Neh 3^). 

MELCHI (MeXxl TB, but MeXx^l Tisch. Treg. 
WH).-»4. 2. Two ancestors of our Lord bear this 
name in St Luk 6 *s genealogy (3®** ®®). 

MELCHIAS (B A -xM.— 1. I Bs9s»« 


Malchijah, Ezr 10®®. 2. 1 Es :9®®=Malchijah, 
Ezr 10®b 3. 1 Es 9^=:MalchijA]b:, Neh 8^. ' . 

MELCHIEL (B MeX^a'^X, A MeXxtT^X; Vulg. om. ). ■— 
The father of Charmis, one of the three governors 
of Betholia, Jth 6^® (cf. the name malcMel), 

MELCHIZEDEK XleXxicreai/:).— King of 

Salem and priest of the Most High God, who, after 
Abram’s defeat of Chedorlaomer and his Bab. 
allies, met the patriarch on his return, offered him 
bread and wdne, blessed him, and received tithes 
from him of the spoil (Gn 14^^*®®}. Salem is Jeru- 
salem, which appears already in the Tel el- Amarna 
tablets (B.c. 14U0) as one of the most important, 
cities of Canaan, and is called Uru-salim. An 
Assyr. lexical tablet {WAIll. ii 393) states that 
uru is the equivalent of the Assyr. alu^ ‘ city ’ ; and 
in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Egyp. kings 
Bamses II. and Bamses ill. (19th and 20th dyn- 
asties) Jerus. is called simply Shalam or Salem. 
Several of the Tel el- Amarna tablets are letters 
written to the Pharaoh by Ebed-tob (or, as read by 
Hommel, Abdi-khiba), the king of Uru-Saiim, who 
begs for help against his enemies. He tells the 
Pharaoh that he was not like the other Egyptian 
governors in Palestine, nor had he received his 
crown by inheritance from his father or mother ; 
it had been conferred on him by ‘the Mighty 
King.’* In another letter he speaks of ‘the city 
of the mountain of Uru-Salim, by name Bit- 
Ninip,’ becoming disaffected ; and we may perhaps 
infer from this that the ‘ Most High God ’ of J eru- 
salem was identified with Ninip, the warrior Sun- 
god of Babylonia. In a letter from Phoenicia we 
hear of a second Bit-Ninip in the N. of Palestine. 


tob declares that, although the Pharaoh sends 
no troops, ‘the arm of the Mighty King shall 
reach the lands of Naharaim and Babylonia.’ 
Ebed-tob would therefore appear to have been a 
priest-king, and thus to offer a striking parallel to 
Melchizedek. Moreover, Ebed-tob’s words, that 
he had received his royal dignity neither from his 
‘ father * nor from his ‘ mother,* are a curious com- 
mentary on He 7®. As Uru-Salim probably (but 
see Jeexjsalem, vol. ii. p. 584*; ZA, 1891, p. 
263; JBL xL (1892) p. 105) signifies ‘the city 
of the god Salim,’ the god of peace and safety 
(Heb. (though the Babylonians seem to 

have interpreted the name the ‘city of alliance,’ 
salim having that meaning in their own language), 
the action of M. in welcoming the peaceful return 
of Abram is easily explained. The offering of the 
0srd Qt tithe to the priests and temples was along- 
established Bab. custom, and the formula used by 
M. in blessing the patriarch is met with in Aram, 
inscriptions found in Egypt, (See a series of papers 
on ‘ Melchizedek * by Sayce, Driver, Hommel, and 
others in the Expos, Times, vols. vii. and viii,, and 
cf. art. El Elyon). 

For NT references see art, Hebkews, vol. ii. 
331 f., and Mediation, pp. 313% 319% 

A. H. Sayce. 

MELBA (MeXea TE, bnt MeXed Tisch. Treg. 
WH). — ^ ancestor of Jesus, Lk Z^K 

MELECH (^te ‘king’; cf. Nal)a.tsean iuhn, the 
name of several kings in 1st cent. B.c.-Ist cent. 
A.D. [Gray, Eeb, Proper Names, 116]).—The name 
of a grandson of Menb-baal (Mephibosheth), 1 Ch 
8®® (B MeXx^JX, A MaX(5^) 9^^ (B MtiKdx, A MaXe^x). 


it probable that this was m applied reference, the original 
sense of sarm dmnu C mighty Mitg*) having been a rel!i^o»^K 
one, parallel to the (‘ Host High OodO of On t438 
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Siegfried-Stacle compare, further, the naine.s MdX%os : 
(Jb 18^^) and MdXixos {Jos. Ant XIY, v. 2). 

J, A. Selbie. 

MELITA (MeXlTT^; but B*, the Arm. VS, a 
Greek corrector of the Phiioxenian Syr., the Bo-' 
liairic, some good MSS of Vulg., and other 
authorities read a natural and probably 

very early error in transcription). — The island 
upon which St. Paul was shipwrecked (Ac 28^). 
The ship had drifted thither from Cauda, a small 
island off the coast of Crete (Ac 27^®). The violent 
wind Euraquilo (’which see), the ‘Gregalia’ or 
‘Levanter,’ blowing from E.N.E., would have 
drifted the vessel to the Syrtis (which see) had not 
its course been changed. St. Luke gives a partial 
account of the steps taken with this object; but, 
writing as a landsman, he omits the one essen- 
tial point, viz. the setting of storm-sails, without 
which ‘ way ’ could not have been kept on the ship, 
and she would have drifted straight on the Syrtis. 
It has been shown that a ship of the kind in 
question, close-hauled on the starboard tack, before 
an E.N.E. gale, would make a course about W. 
by N. This would bring her to Malta within 
about the time stated (v.^) to have elapsed. It 
could not possibly have carried her to the Dal- 
matian coast. This fact, as well as the fact that 
the party proceeded from Melita to Borne by 
Syracuse and Ehegium, is conclusive against the 
claim of Melita in the Adriatic, in spite of the 
identification of our Melita with the latter island 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (c^e Admin. Im- 
per. 36, apparently the only express allusion to 
the question in 'early literature ; he gives no 
reasons). The mention of Adria (which see) proves 
nothing. Malta was recognized as marking the 
point where the Tyrrhenian Sea ceases and the 
Adriatic (in the wider sense) begins (Procop. 1. 372). 

To Malta, then, the apostle and his fellow- 
voyagers quite indisputably came. At night the 
watch were convinced that ‘ land was getting near ’ 
[irpocrdyeiv — Trpocrax^ii' is an attempt to replace a 
curious phrase by an explanatory one, Ac 27^^). As 
the soundings confirmed this, they threw anchors 
out from the stern (to avoid the risk of ‘ swinging ’ 
on to a lee shore), and ' prayed for day.’ The dawn 
revealed a bay, with a shelving bit of beach. 
Upon this they decide to run the vessel. Simul- 
taneously they cut the cables, let the ‘rudders’ 
down (they had been braced up for safety), hoist 
the f oresau, thus getting way on to enable them 
to steer, and head for the beach. What happened 
next is in dispute. The beach is not coextensive 
with the bay. There is a beach at the head of 
it, and apparently at one or two other points at 
the foot of the cliffs. But before they reach the 
beach the;;^ meet unexpectedly a rdiros 5i0d\a<r<Tos^ 
and the ship grounds in water too deep for wading. 
Accordingly swimmers were bidden to save them- 
selves, the rest make use of boards, spars, btc., 
and all are saved. The natives * receive the party 
kindly, and light a fire. As St. Paul warms him- 
self, a snake, roused by the heat, darts at him 
from a faggot he has piled on the fire, and hangs 
by its teet^h on to his nand. The apostle shakes 
off the animal into the fire, and, to the amazement 
of the natives, suffers no injury. Escorted to the 
house of Publius (which see), the irpwrost or Prin- 
ceps of the island, Bt. Paul heals his father of 
dysentery. This miracle is followed by others. 
The party are honourably treated, and after three 
months proceed to Italy by a ship which has 
wintered at the island. 

The language was probably Punic (Bilingual 
Punic and Gr, iasc. CXG 5758), The modem Maltese is a corrupt 
Arabic with words from Italian, etc. 

t The title is confirmed by Boeckh, OIQ 5754. KMilm 

uhe . . xpmvH MsXiroijW nr^^pm^ 

and by an earlier Inscr. published by Oaimna. 


Malta lies 60 -miles from Pachynuni (Cape 
Passaro), the southern headland of Sicily, and 
nearly 200 from Cape Bon, the nearest point ol 
Africa, in lat. 35® 53' N., long. 14® 30' E, It is 
separated by a channel of geologically recent 
formation, 4-| miles wide, from the Isle of Gozo 
on the west. The length of Malta is 17 miles, its 
greatest breadth 9, its circumference 60, its area 
95 square miles. Its population is very dense, 
2000 per (productive) square mile. The Greeks 
seem to have colonized it at an early date. It 
is said (Diod. V. xii.) that the older inhabitants 
were Phtenician, It was long held by Carthage ; in 
B.c. 218 it was taken by the Romans, under whom 
it became part of the province of Sicily (Cicero, 
in Verr. II. iv. 18, 46). In A.B. 399 it became pare 
of the Eastern Empire ; Belisarius recovered it 
in 533 from the Tandals; but in 870 it passed 
under the power of the Abbasside Caliphs. In 
1090 it w^as reunited by the Normans to Sicily. 
In 1530 Charles v. gave it to the Knights of St. 
John, who had just lost Rhodes. The Turks 
attempted to seize it in 1551, 1563, and 1565, but 
were gallantly re|)ulsed. On the last occasion, 
one of the great sieges of history, the Turks lost 
30,000 men out of 40,000, and the 9000 defenders 
were reduced to 600. In 1798 the island was 
seized by Bonaparte; but the harsh rule of the 
French led the inhabitants to revolt, and in 
1800 the island was taken by the English, to 
whom it was confirmed by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. 

The narrative of the Acts, summarized above, 
fits well with the topography of ‘ St. Paul’s Bay,’ 
some 8 miles in a direct line from Valetta, and 
hardly 5 from the old capital, Melita, now Medina, 
Notabile, or Cittk-Vecchia. The tradition identi- 
fying the bay is of great antiquity (see below), 
and its correctness is practically certain. In 1530 
tradition coupled the events with the east side of 
fche hay, where stood the old church of S. Paulo 
ad mare, and the 'Ayin tal Bazzul {Jons Apostoli), 
and where Quintinus (1533) identifies the ‘locus 
bimaris’ with the ‘ Chersonesus’ of Ptolemy (Koura 
Head) projecting into the sea. This can hardly 


MAP A, 

(After Con. and Howson). A, 'Ayin tal Razzul ; B, St. Pan! 
ad mare; Of the Wied tal Puales. Valetta is about S 
miles,E.S.E. 

be correct, as the ship would more probably, aa 
Smith and all modern investigators assume, be 
stranded on the west side of the bay; it may be 
noticed, moreover, that the oldest map (reproduced 
below) shows the serpents, etc., on the west side, 
opposite the islet of Selmun, though the church 
01 St. Paul is shown on the E. side. If the 
modem view is correct, the ‘locus bimaris’. wiJi 
be a spit of mud projecting under the sea with 
deep water on either side—* possibly* as Ramsay 
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etc., suggest, betweea tlie islet of Selmun and' the 
mainland. ^ 
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?«Det!a!i map soon after 1530. The church on the left of 
the bay is St. Paul ad mare, Oittk-Veccbia is beyond 
the letter M at the corner. 

Three points require final consideration : (1) The 
title and position of * Publius.* If Malta was by 
this time enfranchized, the wpQros may have been 
a semi-official position corresponding to that of 
theprinceps cotonice at Pisae (see Woolsey, quoted 
by Hackett, m loc.). Otherwise he might be the 
legate of the propraetor of Sicily (Cicero, i% Ferr, 
IV. xviii, ). Tradition, supported by excavations, 
puts the Rom. governor’s house at CittAVeechia. 
but Playfair mentions the ruins of an important 
house, now covered up for protection, apparently 
near the Church of St. Paul ad mare, certainly 
on the east side of St. Paul’s Bay. 

(2) Malta has now no venomous snakes ; but 
the increase of population and cultivation may 
well have killed tnem out. Venomous snakes, 
again, do not hang on after biting. The smooth 
snake {CoroneUa Icevis) m said to do so (Tristram), 
hut it is not venomous. But to peasant-folk all 
reptiles, even lizards, are venomous. 

(3) A question of more far-reaching interest is 
the history of the local tradition, which modern 
research so remarkably confirms, of the site of St. 
Paul’s shipwreck. Apart from tiie variation above 
mentioned as to the side of the bay, the general 
accuracy of the tradition is remarkable. How did 
it originate? Have we here a unique instance of 
local tradition remounting to the actual landing 
of St. Paul, or the happy conjecture of a later 
date, which fixed upon a likely spot near at hand 
to the capital ? The matter cannot be settled with 
our present knowledge. All one can say is, that 
the tradition was clearly old when the first maps 
of Malta Avere made (after 1530). Before that 
time no writer appears to allude to the place ; 
but Quintinus (see above) and Fazelli (about 1555) 
both take its identity for granted. The Church 
of St. Paul ad mare Avas rebuilt iu 1610 by the 
Grand Master Vignacourt, who also built the 
neighbouring Torre di S. Paulo. The statue of St. 
Paul which crowns the isle of Selmun is modern 
(1845). 

The first known bishop of Malta (the Episcopate : 
of Publius is assumed in the Roman Martyrology 
with no known evidence) is Acacius, at the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451. But Caruana claims 
the existence of Christian monograms and inscrip- 
tions as early as the 2nd cent. This makes it just 
credible that there may have been a continuous 
Christian tradition in Malta since St. Paul’s days. 
But if the gospel were reintroduced at a later 
date, i^e mention of Melita {Ac 28^) would lead to 
von. HI.— -22 


the establishment of some local tradition. 

Vecchia abounds Avith sites traditionally associated 
with St. Paul, including tlie cave Avhere he lodged 
during his sojourn. And the foundation of a : 
Church of St. Paul ad mare in the neigh hour hood 
of the capital, the original centre of tradition, 
Avould be natural. 

Literature.— The ancient commentaries on the Acts contain 
nothing bearing on the question. Oecumenius in his summary 
of St. Paul's journeys (Migne, Pat, Gtr. cxviii. S12 D) does not 
mention Melita by name. The ancient map reproduced above 
was published at Venice by ‘I). B.’ Another by Battista 
Agnese(Ven. 1554) is similar in treatment, but marks 'Calade 
S. Paulo ’ at Koura Head. A similar map was published at 
Eome in 1561. Other maps published (at Eome and Nixmberg) 
in 1665 have also been consulted. Quintinus’ Pesa-iptio 
(1533) is printed in P. Burmann’s Tkesaurm, xv, 110. Fazelli, 
de rebitsSimliSt ed. by D. Vito e Statella (Catan. 1749), 1, 16, 27 
(sensible refutation of Dalmatian theory. Refers to virtue of 
stone from St. Paul’s cave against snake-bite, immunity of 
persons born in any country on Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 25, 
etc.) ; Des&inpgao da Parmza Ilha de Malta (Lisbon, 1761), 
Part I. based on Fazelli; Mistorisoh-Geographmhe Beeohr&tbuyhj 
Jf.’s (Frankf. 1782), unimportant; (0. Bres] Recherches Sis- 
toriques^ etc., mr Malte (Paris, An. vii., i,e. 1798), anonymously ; 
Onorato Bres, Malta Aidioa lUmtrata (Rome, 1816, dedicated 
to the Prince Regent) refutes Const. Poiphyr. (mpra) and Don 
I^azio Georm, the Benedictine of Ragusa, the chief modern 
advocate of the Dalmatian theory (1730). Bres is worth con- 
sulting. Mifege, Hist&ire de Malte (Paris, 1840), 2, 15 if., 
formerly French consul at Malta, no topographical references, 
but ar^es against continuous Christian Church in M. from 
time or St. Paul. Meueste Oemdhlde vm Malta (Ronneburg 
and Lemzig, 1800); Playfair (Sir B. L.) fMurray’s], Mediter- 
ranean^ (Lond. 1890), very useful ; Porter, Eiet o/ the Knights qf 
M. (Load. 1858), for the later hmory. See also Sicilia Sacra, 
ii. 900-928 ; Ferres, PescTiz, 8t(mea aelle Chiese di M, e Gozzo ; 
Saint Pres, M, par un Voy ageur Franqais i W. M. Ramsay, 
Expositor (5th Ser.), vi. St, Paul the Traveller, p. S14if. ; 
Caruana, Reports on Phoen. a7id Rom. Antiquities in M. (ISSl 
and 1882) ; James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 
(1866), very important; Con. and Howson, (8£. vol. ii. 

(most useful). ‘Malta’ in Bmy, Brit,^ by Miss L. Toulmin 
Smith; also Smith's Diet, of Or, and Rom, Geog., both with 
fuller reff. to Literature. A. liOBERTSON. 

MELONS (D’rJtajK ^dba0htm, Trivoves, pepones).-- 
The cognate name AoWlM in Arab. =: melon, Avith 
the testimony of the ancient VSS, leaves no reason 
to doubt the identity of the fruit mentioned (Ku 
IP) along Avith cucumbers, leeks, onions, and 
garlic. The term in Arab, is generic. It includes 
all the varieties of cucurbitaceous fruits knoAAm as 
water-melons, botttMh aMidar=^‘ greQu melon,’ and 
cantelopes or muskmelons^ hotUJch asfar—^ jqIIqw 
melon.’ Melons of excellent quality (under the 
name of hattthh or hiUthJi) are still produced in 
E^pt, and their succulent pulp was remembered 
with great r^et by the Israelites in the burning 
I sands of the Desert of the Wandering. Had their 
! faith or their knowledge been greater, they needed 
not to sin by their impatient expressions of long- 
: ing, for Palestine and Syria produce melons no less 
renowned for their excellence than those of Egypt. 
The AA^ater-melons of Jaffa are specially prized for 
their luscious pulp. Those of and Lattakia, 
Avhere the fruit is called are also of very fine 
quality. Melon patches are to be seen everyAA^here, 
often on the driest of hillsides. The vine has the 
poAver of extracting moisture from a soil wliicb 
appears entirely parched and barren. The fruit is 
very cheap, and forms an important part of the 
diet of the poorer classes, but is equally enjoyed 
by the rich in Bible lands. During the season 
long trains of camels and donkeys transport melons 
from place to place, and hoat-Ioads are constantly 
entering the seaports. G. E, Post. 

MELJSAR (ny^»n Dn ^«).— The LXX CA^teaSpl), 
Theodotion CAfjtAKcrdd or A/we/xrdp), the Vulg. {Mala- 
sar), all regard it as a proper name, and have been 
followed in this by our AY and other modern 
versions. This is now universally admitted to he 
a mistake. The article precedes the noun, and 
the tAvo together must be rendered 'the steward 
(RY), or * the cupbearer’ (Kautzseh’s AT), or ‘ the 
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overseer’ (Kowack’s Eandkommentar). The last 
is best. It expresses fairij^ well the functions with 
which the man in question was charged. The 
prince of the eunuchs bade him superintend the 
diet, training, and conduct of Daniel and his three 
faithful companions, until the time when they 
should be fit to enter on the king’s service. It has 
been well said that he thus combined the duties of 
the and Tpo<pevs, and attention has been 

called to the inscription on the Bellino cylinder 
which mentions the son of one * who was governor 
over the young men educated in my [the king of 
Assyria’s] palace.’ This was hardly the cwp- 
bearer's ayotI^, And the title steward leads our 
thought to the superintendence of property rather 
than of persons. 

The derivation of the word mel^ar has been very 
variously given. Hitzig, in his Commentary, com- 
pared vuth it MoXoircr6s, Laconian MoXocrtro/?, and 
connected this wuth KoXocrcrbs* Halevy compares 
fiv\iaBp6s, ‘miller’ : Gratz, coining a little nearer 
the meaning, fieXirosp. The Pers, mul-ser, ‘ keeper 
of the cellar,’ has met with much favour, but. the 
duties of that official do not square with those 
assigned to ham-melzar, Lenormant thonght of 
the Assyr. amil ussur^ ‘treasurer.’ Other sug- 
gested Assyr. origins are mtd, ‘ a star,’ and Mulal- 
Assur. But the most probable is that of Frd. 
Delitzsch and Schrader, who point out the frequent 
interchange of h and i in Semitic, and hold that 
our word may he the same as the Assyr. massaru, 
‘guardian,’ from the root nsi. Schrader compares 
massar babi, ‘ gatekeeper.’ As to the I, Delitzsch 
points to ^aXcraixoif, from D‘^^. In the Pesh. and 
Arab, of the two Daniel passages we find the n. 
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MEM (D).—The thirteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 13th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by m. 

MEMEROTH (A Mapep^d, B om., AY Meremoth), 
1 Es 8^=:Meraioth, an ancestor of Ezra (Ezr 7®). 
Also called Marimoth, 2 Es 1^, 

MEMMIUS, QUINTUS (K6tj;Tos a Roman 

legate (2 Mac iP^), but no Memmius with this 
prjenomen is mentioned elsewhere. The Memmii 
w^ere members of a plebeian gens which first 
appears in history in B.C. 173, and more frequently 
from the time of the Jugurthine war (B.c. 111). 
In 170 T. Memmius was sent by the Senate to 
Macedonia and Aehaia (Livy, xliii. 5). See 
Manius. H, a. White. 

MEMORIAL, MEMORY, — A memorial is that 
which preserves alive the memory of some person 
or event; but in earlier English the words were 
not carefully distinguished, so that in AY we find 
‘ memorial ’ wit ere we should now use ‘ memory,’ 
and ‘ memory ’ where we should use ‘memorial.’ 

Memorial : Est 9-® ‘ The Jews ordained . , . 
that these days of Purim should not fail among 
tlte Jews, nor the memorial of them perish from 
their seed’; Ps 9® ‘Thou hast destroyed cities; 
tlmir memorial is perished with them ’ ; 135^® ; 
Wis 4^ ‘Better it is to have no children, and ix) 
have virtue; for the memorial thereof is immortal’ 
{d6am(Tta ydp iantf iv iiviifxri RY ‘in the memory 

of virtue is immortality’); 4^® ‘their memorial 
shall perish’ {v,vr;p^r}, RV ‘memory’); Sir 45^ 
‘Moses, beloved of God and men, whose memorial 
is blessed ’ {/j,v7}p.6<TVPoy ; so 49^®, 1 Mac 3^ 12 ^ ; else- 
where jx. is rendered ‘remembrance,’ ‘renown,’ 
etc., RY prefers ‘ memorial Of. Pr 10^ Coy. 


‘The memorial of the iust shall have a good 
reporte, but the name of the ungodly shall 
stynke ’ ; Ps 145^, Pr. Bk. ‘ The memorial of thyne 
aboundant kyndnes shal be shewed, and men snail 
synge of thy righteousness.’ 

Memory ; 1 Mac 13^® ‘ Upon the pillars he made 
all their armour for a perpetual memory ’ {eh bvoixa 
alibvLov). Cf. Mt 26^®, Rhem. ‘ Wheresoever this 
Gospel shal be preached in the whole world, that 
also 'which she hath done, shal be repqixed for a 
memorie of her’ ; Shaks. JuL Ccbs, hi. ii. 139 — 

* And they would go and kiss dead Csesar’s wounds 
And their napkins in his sacred blood, 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory.’ 

But ‘ memory ’ is also used for remembrance, the 
retaining of the past in memory, 2 Mao 7^® ‘ But 
the mother was marvellous above all, and worthy 
of honourable memory.’ Cf. the Rhem. tr. of Ac 
10®^ ‘ thy almesdeedes are in memorie in the sight 
of God’ ; Ro 1® ‘I make a memorie of you alwaies 
in my praiers.’ J. Hastings. 

MEMPHIS, the capital of Egypt, is, in the Heb. 
text, only once (Hos 9®) written correctly qb Moph, 
In the other passages (Is 19^®, Jer 2^® 44^ 46^^* ^®, Ezk 
301 S. 16 ) it is corrupted to Noph. EY is correct and 
in agreement with the ancient versions in render- 
ing Mophy ‘Memphis’ ; Noph, which likewise all 
ancient versions render ‘Memphis,* is merely 
transliterated. The name Memphis was in ancient 
Egyp. Men-nofer (= later Men-mife), i.e, ‘the good 
(or fine) abode.’ Plutarch’s translations {de Iside 
et Osiride, 20), Spjnos dya6Q)p, ‘ landing-place of the 
good,’ and ‘ tom lb of the good god ’ {i,e. Osiris), are 
erroneous, betraying little knowledge of Egyptian. 
The vernacular shortening was Mennefe, Menfe, in 
the Coptic period Menbe, Memhe, Memji, hut more 
frequently Mefe (Arab. Mafe, more commonly 
Mmf), These shortened forms passed over into 
many languages : Assyrian, Mempi, Mimpi ; Greek- 
Latin, Mem'^is (hence Targuniic Mephis), etc. The 
Heb. renders the most abridged form Meph{e)» 
The corruption Noph is, perhaps, due to an 
attempt at taking p|D for ^]U, ancf, subsequently, 
shortening this. — The sacred name of Memphis, 

I preferred especially in the religious texts of the 
Egyptians, was Ma{tylcaptah, ‘the abode (or 
temple) of the likeness of god’ Ptah,’ whence the 
designation of all Egypt as At-yv-vros, 
seems to have arisen. 

Memphis was one of the most ancient cities of 
Egypt, at least near it was the earliest residence of 
those Pharaohs who ruled over both Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Herodotus (ii. 99) reports that the 
earliest historical king Menes (before 3000 B.C., an 
accurate determination of the date will never be 
found) built M. after winning the ground from the 
Mile by an immense dyke, still existing in Hero- 
dotus’ time, 100 stadia (Le. almost 12 miles) south 
of M., and completely changing the course of the 
idver (?). Menes, Herodotus says, built the temple 
of Hephaestus (Le. Ptah). This tradition is now 
supported by hieroglyphic inscriptions as old ac 
the 14th cent. B.C., claiming indeed king Mena, 
Meni, as founder of that most ancient and most 
important temple, the Jlaityka-ptah or ‘ sanctuary 
of Ptah.’ Diodorus attributes the foundation of 
M. to a king Ucboreus, a name admitting of n*" 
certain identification. The name Memphis origin- 
ated from a new suburb which grew up to the 
west of the original city, around the pyramid of 
king Fepi [Apopi) l. of Dynasty 6 (c. 2700 B.C. 
that pyramid being called Mennofer, ‘ good abode ’ 
(see above). 

[ We can observe that before this time the city, 
or at least a large part of it, was shifted repeatedly 
over a space of several miles. Most kings liked to 
build a new palace, and around it their ‘ own city.* 
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Consequent^ it might be disputed if this changing 
series of cities and suburbs can properly be called 
Memphis. But if the name is not old, and the 
situation was as unstable as that of many Oriental 
cities, the religious centre, the temple of Ptah, 
always remained the same. 

The city extended on the western bank of the 
Nile over an area of 150 stadia (more than 17 
miles) from N. to S., according to Diodorus. From 
E. to W. the diameter cannot have been more 
than 3 miles. The names of several quarters 
are known : the quarter of Sokari(s) (now Sakkara), 
near the desert in the west, touching the necro- 
polis, a part of which was called Ko-kome (‘of the 
black bull ’). The ‘ White wail ’ ’was the chief part 
of the Gitji with the citadel, always occupied by a 
strong garrison. Another quarter was Mak'ha- 
touij ‘the balance of both countries.’ Ankh4oui, 
‘ the life of both countries,’ in the E. was on the 
bank of the Nile, a quarter rich in temples, but 
also in pleasure-places, a temple of the Syrian 
goddess Astarte combining both functions. This 
part was inhabited by a mixed population. The 
classical writers (above all Herodotus, about 450 
B.C., and Strabo, 24 B.c.) give very impressive 
descriptions of the several large temples, especially 
of the old ‘ sanctuary of Ptah-Heph^stus,’ remark- 
able for immense statues (75 feet) standing before 
it. Almost every king had built here ; the largest 
art of the various constructions seems to have 
een due to the greatest builder of ancient Egypt, 
Eamses ll., the Sesostris of the Greeks. Canals 
crossed the city; an artificial lake was in the 
western part. 

The chief local god of Memphis was Ptah, the 
former of the world, whose priest had there- 
fore the name ‘the great workman.’ Other 
divinities were, e.y., the lion-headed goddess Solch- 
met, the Egyp. Asclepius Imouthes (Lm-hotejo), 
Nefer-Atum, etc. The western suburb had its 
own local god SoJcari, a hawk sitting in a kind of 
sledge, later assimilated to Osiris, the god of the 
dead. The Serapeum, described by Strabo (p. 807), 
was in this quarter. The worship of Apis (5ap), 
the sacred animal of Osiris-Sokaris — according to 
popular belief the incarnation of this god himself — 
had its own temple opposite the ^eat temple of 
Ptah. The Apis was a black bull with certain 
white spots and other marks — the description of 
which, by the classical writers, e,g, Herod, ii. 153, 
does not agree with the monumental evidence. 
Also the cow, which had been mother of an Apis, 
was adored in a special temple. Sometimes all 
Egypt was searched for a new Apis for a long 
time. The discovery, the bringing to Memphis, 
and the solemn enthronization were public festivals 
of the highest rank, immense sums being fre- 
quents^ contributed by the kings for the celebra- 
tion. Likewise the death of the Apiswas followed by 
public mourning and a splendid burial in the large 
c^pt at Sakkara. Marietta found there, in 1859, 
sixty -four embalmed bodies of sacred bulls and 
COW'S. The goddess Isis had a remarkable temple, 
finished by king Amasis (c, 550 B.C.) ^ 

Memphis owed its importance chiefly to its 
situation near the southern angle of the Delta, 
where the Libyan mountain-ridge in the W. almost 
meets with the Arabian mountains in the E. It 
thus commanded all Egypt, just as Cairo does at 
resent. Dynasties 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 are reported to 
ave been Memphitic. The city continued to be 
the unrivalled metropolis down to Dynasty 18 
(beginning about 1650 B. c. ) Dynasties from Upper 
Egypt, as, e.g,^ 11 and 12 (from Thebes), coold not 
disregard it; also the foreign invaders, called 
Hyksos or * shepherd kings,’ seem to have resided 
here. Only during Dyn. 18 to 20 (to c, 1100 B.C.) 
Thebes, as residence of the kings, rivalled success- 


fully Memphis for splendid buildings. Yet M. con- 
tinued to be the most populous city, and became 
again the residence of the Pharaohs until the end 
of Egypt’s independence (525 B.C.), although it was 
frequently ravaged by w^ar, e.g. wben the Ethio- 
pian conqueror P(i)*ankhi (about 750) took it by 
storm. It experienced the woes threatened by the 
prophets of Israel repeatedly at the hands or the 
Assyrians under^ Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal,, 
last and worst in 525 B.c. at the hands of the 
Persian king Cambyses. Under the Persian rule it 
was the stronghold of a powerful Persian garrison, 
and ppved to be the key of Egj^pt in the various 
rebellions against the Persians, suffering especi- 
ally from the Persian king Ochus after the last 
revolution. The foundation of Alexandria made 
M. the second city of Egypt, but the Ptolemies and 
the governors of the Koman and Bvzantine lords 
used it as a second capital. The aeathblow was 
dealt to it by the Arab conquest and the founda- 
tion of Old Cairo (Fosfcat) in 638 A.l>. The Arabs 
employed the stones of the ruins (which are 
described by Abuifeda in the i4th cent, as still 
being very extensive) for building up the new city, 
and, later, Cairo. Therefore the present site does 
not indicate the former size {maied by 
Azizyeh in the N., Bedrashen in the S.) and splen- 
dour. That the poor modern village of Mitrahineh 
occupies the centre of M. and the site of the cele- 
brated temple of Hephaestus, is indicated only by 
the fallen stone colossus of Kamses li. (originally 
43 feet high). Mariette’s excavations produced 
only insignificant fragments of this temple, and 
sho\ved that the destruction of the whole cil^y has 
been very complete. But the immense necropolis 
at the west of M., on the borders of the Libyan 
desert, still extends from Abu-Eosh in the N. to 
Dashur in the S. The gigantic royal tombs, the 
pyramids, attract numerous visitoi's from the 
whole -world., Usually, only the most remarkable 
group of pyramids (those of Khitfii, Khafre, and 
Menmre Dyn. 4 [in Herodotus, Cheops, CJieph- 
ren, and Mycerinus\) at Gizeh are visited ; about 50 
other pyramids of smaller size or still more dilapi- 
dated are less known (those at Sakkara, belonging 
to Dyn. 6, and of Dashur of Dyn. 4, being most 
remarkable). The immense sphinx at Gizeh (prob. 
a work of E'Aq/rg-Chej^ren, although recently some 
scholars place it in Dyn. 12), and many private 
tombs, the latter mucn destroyed, contribute to 
make the site of ancient M. still remarkable. 

"W^ TVT AV TVrttT T TPT? 

MEMPHITIC YERSION.— See Egyptiait Ver- 
sions.. ■ 

MEMHCAN (Est p^D y.ie KetMhh ; 

in vv.^®* BA have ; in v,^® ; 

in v.^ has eipovxoh *" Moi^x^os, ^ ; 

in v.^^ LXX om, ; Mamuckan ). — One of the seven 
princes of Persia who held the highest rank in the 
kingdom, and had access to the royal presence (see 
Admatha). These men, who formed the king’s 
council, are represented both as astrologers ( ‘ wise 
men, who knew the times ’) and as authorities on 
all questions of law and custom. When Ahasuerus 
consulted his counsellors with regard to the con- 
duct of Vashti in refusing to come to the banquet 
at his bidding, Memucan was the first to speak. 
He represented that the queen’s example -was likely 
to be followed by all the princesses of Media and 
Persia, and recommended that she shotild be de- 
posed from her royal dignity, and that a decree 
should forthwith be published enjoining upon all 
wives to give due honour to their own husbands. 
This advice pleased the king, and was at once 
carried into efiect (Est H. A. White, 

MEN AHEM ( 00 ^^?=:= * consoler’ ; A 
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the latter form heing the same as is found Ac 13^). 
— The history of Menahem is recorded 2 K 
He is there called ' son of Gadi ’ (Heb. ni, LXX 
Taddel), Gadi is most likely the name of his father, 
but it is possible that ‘son of Gadi ’ may mean that 
he was a member of the tribe of Gad, many of 
whom had become regular soldiers in conse(|uenee 
of the harrying of the East Jordan land in the 
long course of the Syrian wars (see 2 K 15-®, and 
cf. Stade, Gesck des V, Isr. i. 576). During the 
six months’ reign of Zechariah, the last king of the 
house of Jehu, Menahem seems to have been one 
of the foremost generals ; and when Shall um con- 
spired against and murdered Zechariah,^ Menahem 
was in command at Tirzah, once the capital of the 
northern kingdom and still an important military 
post. Menahem did not acquiesce in Shallum’s 
usurpation. He marched from Tirzah to Samaria, 
defeated and slew his rival, and mounted the 
throne. According to the MT of v.^^ his next 
move was against Tiphsah, which refused to admit 
him. He took it by storm, slaughtered the inhabit- 
ants, and treated the unhappy women Avith the 
atrocious cruelty too common m those days. In 
several particulars the text of this sixteenth verse 
is corrupt, and there can be little doubt that it is 
so in respect of the town -name. The only city of 
this name mentioned in the Bible is the well-known 
Thapsacus, on the Euphrates (1 K 4^^ [Heb 5-*]). 
Kawlinson’s suggestion {Speaker's Comm, in loc.) 
that an expedition thither by Menahem would be 
the natural sequel to Jeroboam li.’s occupation of 
Hamath, is condemned by the fact that Menahem’s 
position at home was too msecure for him to venture 
far afield. On the other hand, we need not assume 
the existence of a Tiphsah in the land of Israel, 
immentioned in any other passage- The LXX, 
which has GapcretXd in v.^*, here reads ©ep<r<i (A 
Gatpd). It is not difficult to believe that in those 
disturbed times, when no one knew who would ulti- 
mately come out at the top, Tirzah closed its gates 
behind Menahem as soon as he marched out against 
Shallum, and was therefore visited with bloody 
vengeance when he forced them open again. On 
this view we should read nD5> instead of nps)?, and 
omit as a clerical error. The other alterna- 
tive is to adopt Thenius’ conjecture, and, with the 
minimum of alteration, read 0^3© for nD?ri ; the 
town thus named, Tappuah, being on the boundary 
between Ephraim and Manasseh, Jos 16® 17’*® (of. 
Benzinger, Konige, in Marti’s Handkomm.). A 
keen sense of the evil and misery of these days of I 
internal strife is best gained from such writings as i 
Hos 7’ 8^ Is 

It was in the short and troubled reign of 
Menahem that the Assyrian invader first set foot in 
the Holy Land, * There came against the land Pul 
the king of Assyria’ (2 K 15^®). Schrader {COl^ 
i. 222, 230) has shown that this Pul, the Hwpos of 
the Ptolemaic Canon, and Tiglath-pileser iii. of 
the cuneiform records, are identical, that probably 
‘when he became ruler be exchanged the name 
PMu, which belonged to Mm as a subjeetj . , . 
for the other name Tuklat-abal-isarra. Yet the 
earlier and original name was perhaps the most 
popular one. It was that under which he first 
became known to the Israelites.’ The books of 
Hosea and Isaiah exhibit a deep and abiding 
division between an Egyptian and an Assyrian 
party in Israel, It is possible that at this crisis 
the king and his faction actually solicited the 
interposition of Assyria, Tiglatli-pileser’s own 
account would look as though he came unsolicited, 
sweeping Israel, along with the other states of 
Western Syria, into his net. In III R 9, No. 3, 
lines 50-57, he enumerates ‘ the tribute of Kusli- 
tashpi of Kummuch, Rezin of Damascus, Menahem 
of Samaria (Mi-ni-ti-im-mi Sa-mi-ri-na-ai), Hiram 


of Tyre,’ and many other petty kings (see Winckler, 
Keilinsch. Texthuch, pp. 17, 18 ; cf. Schrader, COT\ 

i. 284). In any case, Menahem succeeded in 
inducing Tiglath-pileser to accept him as a vassal, 
and it may well have been bis policy on this 
occasion that evoked the prophet’s reproaches, 
Hos 5^® (cf. 7^^) 8® 10® (cf. 12^) 14®. 

The method by which Menahem met his suzerain’s 
demand for money has thrown light on the economic 
condition of the kingdom. ‘ Menahem gave Pul a 
thousand talents of silver that his hand might be 
with him. . . . And Menahem exacted the money 
of Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, 
of each man fifty shekels of silver’ (2 K 
That is to say, there were 60,000 ‘ men of means ’ 
in the land. 

The mention of Menahem on Tiglath-pileser’s 
list of tributaries enables us to fix his date with a 
fair degree of precision, and compels us to correct 
the number of years assigned to him in v.^’. The 
Assyrian list is of the year B.O. 738. Pekah, who 
succeeded Menahem’s son, Pekahiah, after the 
latter had reigned two years, occupied the throne 
in 734. The Assyrian invasion must have occunred 
not very long after Menahem had seized the reins ; 
otherwise he would not have been so eager to 
utilize it for the confirmation of his authority. 
Hence the dates given for Menahem in the art. 
Chronology, voL i. p. 401 of this Dictionary, are 
more probable than Wellhausen’s {IJG- p. 80) 
view that Menahem seized the_ kingdom in 745, or 
even than that of Kautzsch {Eist o/ OT Lit., Eng. 
trans., p. 185), who gives 743-737. Three or four 
years, not ten years, must have been the extent of 
his reign. And that was quite long enough. He 
was a military adventurer, who reigned for him- 
self, not for Ms people, and did nothing to heal the 
sores of the land. The prophecies of Hosea present 
us with an all too vivid picture of the drunkenness, 
debauchery, injustice, oppression, superstition, as 
well as of the confused and fiuctuating politics of 
the time. And if it is imsafe to fix on individual 
traits as belonging specifically to Menahem’s reign, 
we are at all events quite justified in forming onr 
general idea of the character of the reign from the 
dark picture which the prophet paints. Menahem 
seems to have died a natural death. He was the 
last king of Israel who was succeeded on the throne 
by Ms son. 

One of the best sketches of Menahem and his 
rule is that given by Kittel {Eist. of the Eebretas, 

ii. 332-337), although it is difficult to understand 
the reason for the assertion (p. 332), ‘ Of the few 
kings of the kingdom of Ephraim who died a 
natural death, Jeroboam li. is the last. ’ Benzinger 
{Konige, 167, 168) is excellent; and Stade {Gesch. 
des V. Isr. i. 576) is still worth reading. See also 

i his discussion of the text of v.^®, ZA W, 1886, p. 160. 

J. Taylor. 

MENE MEm TEKEL UPHARSIN 

; Theod. $€k 4\, 4>ap4s ; LXX tr. in Dn 5^’ 
"Epie/jLTjTai, KureKoyicBri, ^|^prai}."”The words of the 
famous handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar’s 
feast (Dn 5®®). The construction of the enigma in 
this chapter is similar to that in ch. 2 : by per- 
forming one part of it Daniel certifies the correct- 
ness of his performance of the other part. Here, 
by deciphering what no one else can read, he gains 
credit for his explanation and application of the 
words. The author does not state wherein lay the 
difficulty of reading the words on the wall, and 
none of the many guesses on this subject made in 
ancient and modern times is worthy of attention. 
Clearly, however, the writing must have been, in 
the author’s intention, of a kind with which the 
king and his wise men were familiar, though in 
tins particular case they were unable to read it. 
It requires no flight of the imagination to conceive 
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such a case. The CIS contains nimieroas speci- 
mens of Phoenician and Neo-Pnnic texts, which, 
owing to careless writing or ignorant transcription, 
still baffle the ingenuity of decipherers; and the 
same is the case sometimes with Greek cursive. Yet 
these alphabets are not more liable to become imin- 
telligible than that Aramaic cursive which ’was 
probably in ‘ Daniel’s ’ mind, and of which we have 
specimens in the Blacassian papyri. When such 
texts are read, those who are familiar ■with both 
script and language ^ can easily see whether the 
readings are right or wrong. The test of Daniel’s 
ability, though not equal to that given in eh. 2, 
was therefore still considerable. 

Daniel’s interpretation and application of the 
words occupy where it is noticeable that 

the readings differ slightly from those given in v.®®. 
MSm appears only once, and the singular j?ere5 is 
substituted for the plural parnn. The texts of 
Theodotion and Jerome bring v.^® into agreement 
with vv.2®* ®®, in the opinion of many critics (cf. 
Peters 'in JBL xv. 116) rightly. The general 
principle of Daniel’s interpretation is to render 
each word twice (as Hitzig observes). This appears 
most clearly in the case of the last word, which is 
made to mean ‘thy kingdom is broken up and 
given to Media and Persia,’ a rendering which suits 
parpn if interpreted (1) as ‘fragments’ (Ewald 
and others) or ‘ they break ’ (Hitzig and others) ; 
(2) as * the Persias.’ The Persias, according to the 
writer, stands for Media and Persia, just as with 
the Aiabs * the Euphrateses * [dual] means the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, ‘ the Basras’ [dual] 
means Basra and Kufa (Vennier, Gmmmaire 
Arabs, § 288). The second word means ‘ weighed’ 
(from i^l) and Hhou art light ’ (from p^). The 
first ■word is apparently made to mean ‘counted’ 
and ‘handed over * (no Wn), the second sense being 
perhaps given it on the authority of Is 66^® (where 
for the Targ. has noDt*, a synonym of dWk). 
Hitzig suggests that the second sense of mMe, 
‘completed,’ is got from the similar m^lS, ‘full.’ 
The grammar of the second word suffers somewhat 
in this interpretation, since ^pn should he in 
the first sense. 

It might seem that this explanation of the words 
must be certainly right, since either the -whole 
narrative is the author’s invention, or, if it be 
historical, Daniel’s explanation was found satisfac- 
tory by those likely to know. There is, however, 
a third possibility, viz. that an actual inscriptiou 
found on the walls of the palace at Babylon, or at 
any rate found somewhere, was worked by the 
author of Daniel into this dramatic scene, and 
arbitrarily explained. Somewhat similarly Epi- 
phanius {adv. Emr, xix. 4) produces the saying of 
the Arabic prophet Elxai and interprets it quite 
wrongly; it was left to M. A. Levy to interpret 
the words correctly in 1858 {ZDMG xii. 712). In 
the case of the words in Daniel there is something 
in favour of such a suxjposition. Besides the 
grammatical difficulty in tlie case of the second 
word, the uncertainty as to signification in the 
case of the first, and its actual repetition, make the 
principle of rendering each vrord twice resemble 
the artifice of an interpreter rather than what was 
ac-tually intended by the author of the inscription. 
But if that principle be abandoned, the words 
‘counted, weighed, and fragments’ are not 
sufficient to justify the gloss; for the word 
* weighed ’ by no means implies that the weight is 
deficient, any more than * counted ’ implies that 
the number is complete. Moreover, if tlie author 
was composing a suitable death - -warrant ^ for 
Babylon, it is probable that he would have given 
a sentence which would be clear, or a quotation 
■which would be appropriate. But if he is not the 
author of the Inscription, these difficulties may 


conceivably be got rid of by, a better interpreta- 
tion. 

A suggestion for a fresh rendering of the words 
in Dn .was ^ made, by Clermont- Ganneau in the 
Journal Asiatiqm for 1886 (Ser. viii voL 1, 36; 
translated in Mebraica, 1887), which .was followed 
up by T. Nfiideke {ZA L .414-418), G., Hoffmann 
{ib. ii. 45-48), P. Haupt {John Hopkim Unw, Oirc. 
No. 58, p. 104), Bevan(Da?i^. 1061),. and J.'D. Prince 
(Journ, of ths American Oriental Socieiu, xv. : 
clxxxii-clxxxix). He, regarded the words in the 
text as, the names of, weights, .* a Mina, a Mina, a 
Shekel,,, and [two] Peras.’ The *vvord is used 
in Jewish writings for * a half,’ especially** a half 
mina,’ This discovery seemed to shed some light 
on .the difficulty of reading the words, which could 
all be represented by ideographs ; ■ though ' it is, not 
clear why the mse men of Babylon should have, 
been puzzled by such common signs. It also 
seemed to give an explanation , of tekel -which did 
not violate grammar (though this is* not certain). 
Otherwise this discovery ■ seems to 'give little help. 
For, besides the improbable character of the sum 
(which would be like £1, Is., some £|), how came 
it to be connected with the fall of Babylon ? Cler-, 
mont- Ganneau therefore practically abandoned 
his discovery as soon as made, and offered a 
variety of renderings, of which ‘Mina by Mina 
weigh the Peras’ may be given as an example. 
Haupt, who adopted the rendering ‘there have 
been counted', a Mina, .a ,She.kel,', and^ Perases,’ 
thought these weights stood symbolically for 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and the Medes and 
Persians, But it is incredible that this, if correct, 
could have escaped the author of Dn 2 ; and for a 
death-warrant it is by no means dramatic. 

We are driven back therefore to Daniel’s expla- 
nation of the first two words as mrbs, which, if we 
had the inscription on stoned we should probably 
render ‘he has counted, counted, weighed.’ It is 
curious that the third word has in the Targum 
a sense which is very similar to that of the pre- 
ceding two, z.e. ‘to assess’ (for the Heb. in 
Lv). The reading of vv.^'^s would therefore be 
naturally rendered ‘he has counted, weighed, 
assessed,’ and that of v.^ ‘ he has counted, counted, 
weighed, and they assess.’ The first of these reads 
like a commercial formula with which goods might 
he labelled, implying that they were ready for 
immediate delivery ; while the second might be a 
description in technical language of a sale in which 
the salesman ^ves an accurate description of the 
goods, for which the buyers offer a price. The 
interpretation given in would in either case 

err in assigning a separate application to each of 
the words of a formula which as a whole was a 
symbolical description of the occasion. 

If the inscription given in Dn 5 be historical, it 
is probable that some euliemeristie explanation of 
its appearance, such as Prince suggests, should be 
adopted. The historical character of the name 
Belshazzar leads us to seek for more elements of 
fact in this chapter than in the rest of the Aramaic 
portion of the book ; and if it could be made out 
that the inscription had been misimderstood by the 
writer, there would be some probability in favour 
of its authenticity. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the assumption that the inscription is by 
a different hand from that of the rest of the book 
opens a -wide field for conjecture. 

D. S. MABaOLJOOTH. 

MENELIOS (MerAaoy).-™A usurping high priest 
in the time of Antiochus Epiplianes, According 
to Josephus (Ant, XIL v. 1 ) he was originally named 
Onias, and was a brother of Onias in. and Jason ; 
but the account in 2 Mac, which is probably more 
trustworthy, states that he was a Benjamite, a 
brother of Simon, the guardian of the temxde, who 
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had, instigated the attempt of Heliodorus to plunder 
the treasury , (2 Mae cf. 3"^). In B.a 171 
■ Meiielaus was sent hy Jason to convey Ms promised 
tribute to Antiochus, and by offering the king a 
stii! larger bribe secured the high priesthood for 
himself. When Menelaus was established in 
Jerusalem this money still remained unpaid, and, 
a dispute on this matter having arisen between 
him and Sostratus, the Syrian commandant, they 
were both summoned to appear before Antiochus 
(2 Mae 4®* When they arrived in Antioch, the 
king was absent in Cilicia. Menelaus therefore 
took the opportunity to secure the support of the 
vicegerent Andronicus by means of rich presents, 
which were commonly supposed to have been stolen 
from the temples. lie also persuaded Andronicus 
to murder treacherously the ex-high priest Onias 
HI., w^ho had taken refuge in the sanctuary at 
Daphne (vv.2^'®®). Meanwhile the misconduct of 
Lysimachus (wh. see), the deputy left by Menelaus, ! 
had led to a serious riot at tferusalem, and the 
Jews sent a deputation to meet the king at Tyre, 
and to make formal complaints against the high 
priest. Menelaus, who seems to have remained in 
Syria, again had recourse to bribery, and having 
won over an influential courtier, Ptolemy the son 
of Dorymenes, he secured both his own acquittal 
and the execution of his accusers During 

the Egyptian expedition of Antiochus (B.C. 170), 

J ason attempted to regain his former position, and, 
suddenly attacking Jerusalem, forced his rival to 
take refuge in the citadel. Antiochus treated this 
attack as an act of open rebellion. He marched 
on Jerusalem, gave orders for a terrible massacre, 
and plundered the temple of its most sacred 
treasures, receiving (it is said) in this sacrilege the 
assistance of Menelaus himself (id, 56-1®* cf. 

1 Mac Menelaus was confirmed in power, 

but after the second attack of the Syrians on 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 2 Mac 528-26^ hear no 
more of him till the next reign. We do not know 
who exercised the office of high priest after the 
victories of Judas. But in B.C. 162, either before 
(2 Mac 13®“®) or after (Jos. Ant, xii. ix. 7) the 
campaign of Lysias and Eupator, Menelaus met 
his deatli. He had incurred the anger of the 
Syrian chancellor, who represented Inm as the 
cause of all the troubles in Jiidsea. He was accord- 
ingly sent by the king to Beroea, a town between 
Hxerapoiis and Antioch, and there executed. 
According to 2 Mac l,c, he was carried to a certain 
tower, and thrown down into the ashes with which 
it was filled— a fitting retribution for one who had 
so grievously desecrated the holy altar at Jerusalem 
(cf. liawlinson on 2 Mac in Speaker’s Comm, i 
Schiirer, EJF I. i 2041, 2251). 

H A White 

MEKESTHEUS B and prob. A ; Mnes^ 

theus),--T}m father of Apollonius, a general of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and chief collector of tribute 
(2 Mac 421, cl 1 Mac In the BY of 2 Mae 
on the strength of a conjecture of HorPs in a 
difficult passage, mention is again made of Apol^ 
lonim the son of Menestheus (reading M.eve<r6im 
for fialv^<yda,i ^cas), but the person there intended 
seems rather to be Apollonius the son of Thrasseus 
(cl 3^). See, further, under APOLLomus. 

H* A. "W^HITE 

MENI ('^9 ; ^ Tvxv [but in some MSS, the render- 
ings of and “13 being interchanged, 6 datfim or 
TO Satjuovcoy] ; Aq. Theod. ; Vulg. omits ; Targ. 
pnnVm tAeir object of fear their false god] ; 
Byr. combining both clauses, Nia fortune8).-^lxk 
Is 05“ the name of a divinity, worshipped by the 
Israelites, " But ye . . . that prepare a table for 
Dad (Fortune), and that fill up mingled wine unto 
Meni (Destiny) ; i will destine you to the 
Bv, ord, ’ etc. The root rt^a means in Heb. to number. 


in Arab, to assign, apportion (oi, Heb. nma^or^iow)! 
and there is little doubt that M6ni (properly, 
that which is apportioned or destined) was a per- 
sonification of destiny, and was a male deity cor- 
responding to Mandty one of the ‘daughters of 
Allah,’ a great stone worshipped by the old heathen 
Arabians (see particulars from Ibn Kalbi and others 
in Wellh. Beste Arab, Reid, 22-25 [®, 25-29]), and 
mentioned in Koran 53®®, and also to maniygja 
(plur. mandya, mand), an expression for fate 
(fates) used by Arabic poets. Man6t — or rather 
(Nbld. ZDMG, 1887, p. 709) its plural Manawdt, 
‘ the fates ’—occurs also in the iNabatsean inscrip- 
tions of J^jigr, at about the period of the Christian 
era, as the name of one of the gods worshipped by 
the Nabatseans (Euting, Nab, Inschr, 2® 3^* ® 9® 20® 
27^ [:=CIS II. i. 197®, 1984-® etc. ; add also 320 F, 
and 271 the n. pr. n^Diay] ; muD). The name Meni 
itself has been supposed to occur in the pr. n. pdidj? 
found on some of the coins of the Achagmenidse 
(Rodiger, in the app. to Ges. Thes. p. 97) ; and also 
in the inscription on an altar at Vaison in Provence 
(Orelli Henzen, 5862), ‘Behis Fortunes rector, 
MenisqoQ magister ’ (where Belus, as the parallel 
Greek inscription sho^vs, is the Bel of Apamea in 
Syria), quoted by Mordtmann, ZDMG xxxix. 
(1885) p. 44.* As Jewish tradition identified Gad 
with the planet Jupiter, and Arab, astrolog;;^ 
called Jupiter the greater fortune, and Venus the 
lesser fortune, it has been conjectured (Ges., Dei., 
Cheyne) that Meni denoted Venus. 

S. R. Dkiver. 

MENNA (Meppd, Tisch. Treg. WH ; MatPdp TE, 
hence AV Menan). — ^An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3®^. 

MENUHAH (?7i?pp).-In Jg 20^ ‘Thev enclosed 
the Benjamites . . . (t-iannii nijup menuhdh hidri^ 
khuhH) ’ ; A V ‘ trode them down with ease ’ (AVm 
* from Menuchah ’), RV ‘ trode them down (RVm 
‘ overtook them ’) at their resting-x^lace * (RVm * at 
Menuhah ’) ; B dir5 Noud /card irdda ; Vulg. nec 
erat uUa requies morientium. We should perhaps 
read Manahath (which see), or better nij'uD 
‘from Nohah,’ In 1 Ch 8® Nohah (which see) is a 
clan of Benjamin. Cf. Moore, ‘ J udges ’ in Internet, 
Grit, Comm, ; Kittel in SBOT ; Budde, Kurmr 
Rand-Comm, zum AT, W. H, Bennbtt. 

MERUHOTH.— See Manahethites. 

MEORENIM, OAK OF (RVm *The augurs’ oak 
or terebinth,’ AV [wrongly] Plain OF M., AVm 
‘ (Plain of) the regarders of times ’ [cf. Dt 18^^] ; 
Heb. ; A bpvhi dwopXeTrbprm, B ’HXiap 

imtavefxdv ; Vulg. quas respicit Only in 

Jg 9®’', where Gaal tells Zebul that he sees troops 
approaching, ‘and one compaiw cometh by the way 
of the oak of Meonenim.’ Me'onAntm is masc. pi. 
participle Polel (possibly a denominative from 
dndn, ‘ cloud ’), which occurs as a common noun, 
Dt 181®- w Mie 51® <Heb.n)^ AV ‘diviners,’ ‘sooth- 
sayers,’ RV ‘ them that practise augury,’ ‘ sooth- 
sayers.’ Other forms of the verb occur Lv 19®®, 2 K 
21®, 2 Ch 33®, Is 2® 57», Jer 27». Mrdnentm were a 
class of diviners, whose character is uncertain, the 
connexion with *dndn being perhaps only an acci- 
dental resemblance (see Soothsayee). 

Sacred trees at or near Shechem are mentioned ; 
Gn 12® JE ‘Abram passed through the land unto 
the place of Shechem, unto the oak (fiVij) of Moreh’ 
(seeMOEEH); Gn 35^ E, Jacob buries the family 
images under the oak (nj^j) which was by (d;;) 
Shechem; Jos 24®® E, ‘the oak that was in 

* On the possible occurrence of the name in Assyrian, see 
Johns in the Times, June 1899, p. 423 (the Egyptian-looking 

proper name Puti-mant), and Aug. p. 626 f. (a deity, *Mana the 
great,’ worshipped in the city of Asshur, III E. 66. 2, 3), and 
Hommel, ib. Sept. p. 666 f. (Manawdt also Alinmn). 
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the sanctuary of J'V under wliieli Joshua set up a 
stone, ie* a mazzebhah ; Jg 9*^ ‘ the oak of the pillar 
(RVm ‘ garrison,’ p‘?K‘) that was in Shechem/ 
Instead of read rt;iKD, so that this oak is the 
same as the preceding. Generally, some or all of 
these five references may be to the same tree ; the 
use of different terms is no objection, as p*??;! and 
are used loosely for trees of the same kind, 
and is mistaken pointing for • the trees in 
Gn 35*^, Jg 9®^ seem to stand outside Shechem ; and i 
if so, the ^ references are not to the tree * in | 
Shechem ’ in the other passages. But (Moore, 
Internat, Crit. Comm,, foe. ) ‘ there is no reason 
why there may not have been three, or a half- 
dozen, well-known sacred trees in the vicinity of 
Shechem.’ There is nothing to indicate the exact 
position of the Oak of the Me'onMm, 

W. H. Bennett. 

MEONOTHM OmVD ; B MavaOd, A MavaOl),^ 
Son of Othniel, 1 Ch 4^^. See Genealogy, IV. 48. 

MEPHAITH. — A city of Reuben, Jos 13^® ; 

B Mai(pda6, A M7j4>da$) ; assigned to the Levites, 
Jos 21®7 (nas'Dj B Ua(pd, A Ma<T<pd), 1 Ch 6^9 
(Heb. ; B Ma^^Xa, A ^ad6) ; a Moabite 

city in Jer 48^^ {Kethtbh nj^SiD, LXX 

[3P^] B M(a(pds, A Maxpad), On the name see 
B. H. Miilier, 1876, p. 679; 1883, p. 362. 

Mephaath is noticed with Kedemoth and Jahaz, 
and lay apparently to the south of Reuben. In 
the 4th cent. A,T>, {Onomast. s.v.) it is said to have 
been the station of a Roman garrison near the 
desert. C. R, CONDlE. 

MEPHIBOSHETH B A -at). — 

1. A son of Jonathan (2 8 4^ £»f.). As the real name 
3f Ishhosheth was Eshbaal (man of Baal), so Mephi- 
bosheth is a transformation of the original name 
Meri-Baal or Merih-Baal, which has been variously 
rendered ‘ Baal’s man,’ * Baal contends,’ or ‘Baars 
warrior.’ * As in the case of Ishhosheth, it is the 
Chronicler who has preserved the true name (1 Gh 
8®^ [B MepL^daX, A Me0pt/3daX] and 9^9 [B MapeipdaX, 
A MexpijSiiaX]). The reason y^^hy Baal was thus 
transformed into Bosheth has been already ex- 
plained. See ISHBOSHETH. 

Upon David’s accession to the throne, it would 
have been quite in accordance with Oriental custom 
if he had exterminated the family of Saul. (Com- 
pare the conduct of Athaliah in 2 K lU). His 
friendship for Jonathan led him, however, to follow 
a different course. With Ishhosheth had perished 
the last of Saul’s sons by wives of the first rank, 
and with the exception of Jonathan none of them 
seem to have left any issue, although we read in 
2 S 21® of sons of Saul by his concubine Rizpah, 
and also of grandsons, the children of his daughter 
Merab. Once David was firmly established upon 
the throne, he ascertained by inquiry of Elba, 
who had been the steward of Saul,^ that a son of 
Jonathan named Merib-baal (Mephibosheth) still 
survived (2 S This son of his most intimate 

friend could all the more^ safely be ^ spared^ by 
David, as his bodily condition made him of little 
account in a warlike age, and precluded the 
possibility of Ms proving a dangerous rival. From 
2S 4^ we learn that in the hurried flight of Saul’s 
household, when tidings came of the defeat at 
Gilboa, M., who was then five years old, sustained 

* See Gray, Eeb. Proper Names, p. 200, a. 3, md Kittel (in 
SBOT) on 1 Gh 83^* who both hold that ^325 'll: <* man or hero 
of Baal*) is the original form, Kittel offering as an alternative 
rendering * my lord is Baal * (cf. CIS i. 111). On the other hand, 
Nestle <E'i^«nname»,p. 120 f.) adopts the form 7^3 TID. The 
change of 'ID into '$9 (besides that of into n^3,) was 
probably intended still further to disgoise the original form of 
the name, being probably taken to mean * one who 

iKSatters or disperses shame* (Driver, Edi, Tenet of Sam. p. 195), 


such injuries through a fall, that he became per 
manently lame. Since Ms uncle Isiiboshetli’a 
death, he had been ' living in concealment ^ at 
Lo-debar to the E. of the Jordan. It was probably 
not without trepidation that he obeyed the sum- 
mons to court, and, in answer to Da'vdd’s promises 
of protection and favour, he could only reply with 
■ true Oriental self -depreciation, ‘ What is thy servant 
that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog as 
I am ? ’ (2 S 9®). As a pledge of the sincerity of liis 
promises, the king restored to Jonathan’s son all 
the personal estates of Saul, Ziba being appointed 
to administer these for the benefit of M., who was 
himself maintained as a permanent guest at the 
king’s table (2 S 9^®), Tiiis latter arrangement 
commended itself from the point of view both of 
friendship and of policy. 

The next mention of M. is during the troublous 
period when, in consequence of AbssSom’s rebellion, 
David had to abandon Jerusalem. At the Mount 
of Olives the king was met by Ziba, who brought 
a couple of asses laden with bread, bunches of 
raisins, cakes of dried fruit, and wine, which he 
oflered for the use of the royal household. In 
answer to the question, ‘ Where is thy master ? ’ 
Ziba declared that M. had preferred to remain in 
Jems, in the hope that the kingdom of Saul would 
be restored to him. It was an unlikely story, foi 
M. had surely less to expect from Absalom than 
from David; yet it served its purpose, and the 
crafty Ziba had the satisfaction of hearing David 
say, ‘Behold, thine is all that pertaineth to M,’ 
(2 816^). When David returned to Jerus. after 
the defeat and death of Absalom, M. came to con- 
gratulate him ; and being met with the stem ques- 
tion, ‘ Wherefore wentest thou not with me, M. ?’ 
proceeded to exculpate himself and to accuse Ziba 
of fraud, David’s night, he alleged, had occasioned 
him the acutest grief, and in token of mourning he 
had not trimmed his beard nor washed his feet or 
Ms clothes from the time the king left his capital 
till he returned to it. Nay, he iiad intended to 
accompany Ills benefactor, but Ziba had taken 
advantage of his helplessness, and, instead of 
saddling an ass for him to ride after David, had 

f one and basely calumniated him to the king. 

lavid’s answer seems a strange one, ‘Why speakest 
thou any more of thy matters ? I say, thou and 
Ziba divide the land.’ It would seem as if he only 
half believed M., or at least despaired of reaching 
the truth. Ziba might have been faithful to 
David, simply because he felt sure of being on 
the winning side ; but at all events he had been 
faithful, and the king felt in no mood to reproach 
him. The easiest way was to compromise the 
matter, leaving the steward and the master each 
in possession of half the profits of Saul’s estates. 
•A strange way of doing justice from a European 
but not from an Oriental point of view ! M., who 
always makes a favourable impression upon us, 
and who seems to have inherited the warm heart 
and generous disposition of his father Jonathan, 
replied, ‘Yea, let him take all, forasmuch as my 
lord the king is come in peace unto his own house ’ 
(2S 19®9). 

According to 2S 9^* Mephibosheth had a son 
named Mica from whom seems to have sprung 

a family afterwards well known in Israel (1 Ch 8®® 
9"*^ Micah]), 

2. One of the sons of Bizpah, handed over by 
David to the Giheonites for execution (2 S 21®}. 

J, A, Selbie.' ■ 

MERAB (3X>i rS B Mep68, A omits I S 
18^7* ^9 B omits, A Mepd ^)* — The elder daughter of 
Saul. According to the later of the twm docu- 
ments in I S, Saul promised Ms daughter to the 
slayer of Goliath (1 S 17^). This promise, how- 
ever, was afterwards ignored, and Saul is repre 
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sen ted as trying to bring about David’s destruction 
by offering mm Merab’s hand as a reward for his 
military services against the Philistines (1 S 18^^). 
But, though David successfully carried out the 
task which the king had set him, Saul failed to 
keep his promise, and Merab became the wife of 
Adriei the Meholathite. In the earlier document 
nothing is known of this incident in connexion 
with Merah, but only of the affection of Michal, 
Saul’s second daughter, for David. In 2 S 21® 
Michal clearly a mistake for Merah ^ whose five 
sons were delivei'ed by David into the hands of 
the Gibeonites, by whom they were slain and 
‘hanged before the Lord,’ See, further, art. 
Michal. J. F. Stenning. 

MERIlIM (nno; B Mapea, A Mapid).— The re- 
presentative of the priestly house of Seraiah in the 
days of Joiakim, Neh 12^^. 

MERIIOTH (ninD). — !• Son of Ahitnb and father 
of Zadok, 1 Oh 9^^ ’(B Mapixd>0, A Map4c6d), Neh 
(AB Maptc&^). 2. A Levite, or a Tievitical family 
name, 1 Gh [Heb. 52 [Heb. Ezr 7®. In 
the first two of these passages B has MapetiJX, A 
M.o.pa.abd and Mepac6^, in the third B has MapepcS^,. 
A Mapa4t60. This Meraioth is called in 1 Es 8^ 
Memeroth and in 2 Es P Marimoth. 3. A priestly 
house which was represented by Helkai in the days 
of Joiakim, Neh 12^® (B A om. ; Map4t60)= 

Meremoth {which see) of v.®. 

MEEAHI Mepap(e)0 1. is known to us only 
from P and the Chronicler. According to these 
writers he was the third of the three sons of Levi 
(Ex 6^®, Nu 3^^, 1 Ch 6^*^® &), and accompanied 
Jacob into Egypt (Gn 46^^). He had two sons, 
xMahli and Mushi (Ex Nu 3^ 1 Ch 
Nothing further is related of Merari personally, 
but of the fortunes of his descendants we have 
fuller particulars. Their history falls into three 
periods— (1) the wilderness wandering::, ttnd the 
settlement in Canaan ; (2) the mon'^rchy ; (3) after 
the Exile. 

(1) At the time of the census taken by Moses in 

the vildemess of Sinai the Merarites were divided 
into two families, the Mahlites and the Mushites 
(Nu 3®®), The whole number of males from a month 
old was 6200 (3®^), and between 30 and 50 years of 
age 3200 Their position in the camp was 

on the side of the tabernacle northward, and; their 
chief at this time was Zuriel the son of Abihail 
(3®®). The oiBSice assigned to them was the carry- 
ing of the less important parts of the tabernacle 
—boards, pins, cords, etc. (3^* ^ 4®i* ®® 10^’). In this 
they were to be superintended by Ithamar the 
son of Aaron (4®®), and four waggons and eight 
oxen were given to them for transit purposes (7®). 
The two families of Merarites are mentioned in 
the account of the second census taken by Moses 
and Eleazar in the plains of Moab by the Jordan, 
when the whole number of the Levites was 23,000 
(26®^' 58). After the settlement in Pal. , 12 cities out 
of the territories of Reuben, Gad, and Zebulun 
were assigned to them (Jos 2P* ®4-4o rpi _ j 

063 . 77 - 81 ^^ 

(2) In the reign of David, as narrated by the 

Chronicler, we have several references to the 
Merantes. The Merarite family of Jeduthun 
(= Ethan, 1 Ch 6^ 15^^), together with the Kohath- 
ite family of Heman and the Gershonite family 
of Asaph, were, according to this writer, specially 
set apart to administer the temple music (cf. 1 Ch 
031-47 1041.42 25^*7. Ethan, Jedttthun). 

Consequently at the bringing up of the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom into Jerus. we find that, 
of the 220 Merarites who are said to have been 
present under the leadership of Asaiah (1 Ch 15®), 


Ethan and certain others took part in the music 
(1517.19)^ Descendants of the two families of 
Mahli and Mushi are mentioned as ‘ heads of the 
fathers’ houses’ when David divided the Levites 
into courses, 1 Ch 23^®'®®, and in 1 Ch certain 
Merarites are specified as doorkeepers (cf. 2.3®), 
Further, in the reign of Hezekiah, Merarites are 
mentioned as taking part in the cleansing of the 
temple (2 Ch 29^’^’ 

(3) For the period after the Exile we have a few 
scattered notices of members of the family of 
Merarites. 1 Ch 9 = Neh 11 seems to contain^ a 
list of those who were known to be dwelling in 
Judaea during the period immediately after the 
return from captivity. In these lists occur the 
names of ‘ Shemaiah ... of the sons of Merari ’ 
(1 Ch9^^ = Neh IP®), and ‘ Obadiah or Abda . . . son 
of Jeduthun’ (1 Ch 9^®== Neh IP'^). Lastly, when 
Ezra went up to Jerus. in B.C. 454 it is expressly 
stated that certain Merarites accompanied him 
(Ezr S^®- 19). 

The Merarites (m^n) occur Nu 26®"^, elsewhere 
called ‘the sons of Merari,’ Ex 6i9, Nu 3^® 42».33. 42.« 

7® 10” 1 Ch 619- 29.44.63.77 914 I56. 17 2391 24^7 261®, 

2 Ch 29”, Ezr 8”; or ‘the children of Merari,® 
Jos 217* For their history see above. 

2. The father of Judith (Jth 8i lO*^). 

W. C. Allen. 

MERATHAIM (D!D 1 P) is given as a proper name 
by both AV and RV in Jer SO^i ‘Go up against 
the land of Merathaim ’ (AVm ‘ or of the rebels,® 
RYm ‘ i.e. double rebellion ’). The term is an enig- 
matical one, possibly suggested (Del. Farad. 182) 
by Bab. Marrdtwi, the land by the nar Marrdtu, 
or ‘hitter river’ (Persian Gulf) = S. Babylonia, and 
adapted so as to recall to a Heb. ear either ‘ double 
rebellion’ (D:rin;D) or ‘double bitterness’ (n^TO). 
The LXX (B) inKpSis iTrl^v,6i iv (27®i) connects 
with the root meaning ‘hitter.’ 

J A Selbie 

MERCHANDISE, MERCHANTMAN*— The word 
merchandise (from Old Fr. marchandise, a mer- 
chant’s vrares), somewhat archaic now, is used in 
AV in two senses, one of which is quite obsolete. 
1. The first meaning is goods, wares, any object 
of commerce, as Rev IS” ‘The merchants of the 
earth shall weep and mourn over her ; for no man 
huyeth their merchandise any more’ {rhv ybiMov 
avrbjvy RVm ‘ their cargo ’). Defoe, Crusoe^ p. 535 
‘He confess’d, he said, it was not a Place for 
Merchants, except that at some certain Times 
they had a kind of a Fair there, when the merchants 
from Japan came over to buy the Chinese Mer- 
chandizes.’ 2. But the word was also used foi 
‘ traffic ’ in goods, and even for ‘ gain ’ from such 
traffic : so rr 31 ^ ‘ The merchandise of it [wisdom] 
is better than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold ’ (qo^nopp nip). Cf. 
Shaks. Merck, of Venice^ HI. i. 134 — ‘ Were he 
out of Venice, I can make what merchandise 
I will.’ 

Merchantman is in AV simply ‘ merchant,® Gn 
37^, 1 K 10”, Mt 13« Latimer, Sermons, p. 500, 
says, ‘The craftsman or merchantman teacheth 
his prentice to lie, and to utter his wares with 
lying and forswearing.’ J. Hastings. 

MERCURY. — The tr^ of Ac 14”, for which 
the rendering^ ‘ Hermes ® of RVm is preferable. 
The Romans in many cases transferred the attri- 
butes and functions of the Greek deities to their 
own. Thus Mercury (from mero? = merchandise), 
the god of commerce and profit, was identified with 
the Greek Hermes, the patron of good luck. One 
of the many functions of the latter was that of 
messenger and spokesman of the gods. Hence the 
word <^pM7yye?5s=an interpreter (‘interpres Divom,’ 
Verg. .tEn. iv, 356). He was also regarded as thft 
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inventor of speecli and tlie god of eloquence. When 
Paul and Barnabas had healed the cripple at 
Lystra, the inhabitants in their gratitude wished 
to sacrifice to them as gods, and they called the 
former Hermes because he took the lead in speak- 
ing. C. H. Peichard. 

MERCY, MERCIFUL. — These words have some- 
what changed in meaning since 1611. As the 
next article will show, they do not in AV express 
pardon, they denote compassion. Thus He 2^7 
« Wherefore in all things it behoved him to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things per- 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people’ = pitiful, Vulg. misericors) ; 

Mt 5"^ * Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy ’ {ol . . . iXeijd'^a’oprati Vulg. 

misericordes . . . misericordiam eonsequentur) ; 
Lk ‘ which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbour unto him that felle among the 
thieves ? And he said, He that shewed mercy on 
him ’ {*0 TTOcT^cras rb iXeos /ier* a&rov) ; Sir 29^ * He 
that is merciful will lend unto his neighbour’ 
(d wmBv ikeos), Cf. Shaks. OthdlOy v. ii. 86 — 

* Kot dead ? not yet quite dead ? 

I that am crael am yet merciful ; 

I would not have thee linger in diy pain.* 

Mmdi, of Venice, iv. i. 6 — 

* Uncapable of pity, void and empty. 

From any dram of mercy.’ 

Hty ia the oldest meaning of the word, which, it is now 

E nerally allowed, comes from Lat. mercedem^ ‘ pay,* ‘ reward.’ 

Low Latin mercedem meant * pity * ; in French it expressed 
the ‘thanks* of one who receives reward or consideration; 
taken into English, it seems to have been associated with 
‘amerce’ and to have denoted the pay or penalty due for 
transgression, as ‘ to be in grievous mercie of the king * (Statute 
of Henry vi.), i, 6 . ‘ to be in hazard of a great penaltie,’ as 
aSinshew explains. Then to ‘ cry mercy* is to beg off a penalty, 
and, that being granted, the sense of pardon and of the grace 
that pardons successively developed. Thus ‘ pity,’ found in the 
word as it came from Low Latin, was obscured through the 
association with ‘amerce,* and restored by the natural use of 
the word. 

In Ps 117^ 119’® ipn is translated * merciful kind- 
ness.’ The translation comes from Goverdale. 
BV gives * mercy’ in the first passage, ‘loving- 
kindness’ in the second ; Amer. RV prefers 
‘ lovingkindness ’ in both. 

‘Tender mercies’ is a frequent tr,, esp. in the 
Psalter, of o'cn"! ‘bowels’ (as the seat of compas- 
sion), ‘ pity.’ This tr. is from the Gen. Bible, and 
is retained in EV. In Ph 1 ® 2 ^ EV turns ‘ bowels ’ 
of AV into ‘tender mercies’ (Gr. vTrXdTxi'a, which 
is the LXX tr. of D'pqi in Pr 12 ^®). See Bowels. 

The form mercifulness occurs in Sir 40^’ ‘Merci- 
fulness endureth for ever’ RV ‘alrns- 

^ving’). Ci Matt. Bible, Notes to Dt 22 ‘ This 
law wH 1310 more but that in dealyng mercifullye 
with beastes we shoulde lerne mercifulnesse unto 
012X0 neighbonres.’ J. Hastings. ■ 

MERCY*— I Old Testament.—* Mercy ’ is used 
in AV to translate the following ; — 1 . "ipq hesedk, 
LXX usually iktot (see below on NT), Vulg. usually 
muericordia ; the translation ‘ mercy’ is sometimes 
retained by RV, sometimes replaced by ‘loving- 
kindness’ ; also AV * merciful-kindness ’ (Ps 117^), 
and often ‘ loving-kindness.’ The Hithpael of the 
cognate verb is rendered by LXX Vulg. 

mmtm eris, BV ‘ show thyself merciful ’ ; the 
'rpq ka^dh, by LXX usually bam, Vulg. sanctm, 
EV ‘saint,’ ‘holy (one),’ ‘godly,’ and RV of Ps 
145^^ ‘gracious.’ There are no English words to 
which hesedh and JidMdh are exactly equiva- 
lent. dxf Meh. Lex* renders hesedh by ‘good- 
ness,’ ‘ kindness ’ ; and Ip^idh, ‘ as denoting active 


practi of ion,’ hy * kind,’ ‘ pious.’ G^ A. Smith 
rendei s ipq by * leal love,* and explains that it 


‘mOhns always not merely an afiection, “ loving- 
kindness” . . . but a relation loyally observed ' 
{Book of the Twelve Prophets, i. 243 n. ). That hesedh 
includes these two qualities of kindly affection and 
of loyalty is shown by the fact that it is coupled 
with and used as a parallel to rah&mim (see below), 
Ps 77® 103^, on the one hand, and to "emeth, ‘ fidelity, ’ 
Ps 25^® 26^ and ‘covenant,’ Dt 7®, on the 

other. Hesedh is used of man towards man, e. < 7 . 
between David and Jonathan and Ms house, 1 S 
2 oi 4 f. . Qf Israel towards Jehovah, Hos 6 ^*®; but 
chiefly of Jehovah towards His people. Ildsidh is 
almost always — only two exceptions, Jer 3^®, Ps 
145^’, of God — used of men, probably as exercising 
hesedh (so Oxf* Heh. Lex , ). Its application to God 
is in favour of this view rather than that of ‘ object 
of God’s hesedh, ’ Hdstdh became specialized in 
the sense of pious towards God, hence the versions. 

2 . D’pni rahdmtm,^ lit. ‘bo^vels,’ so fig. ‘tender 
affection,’ * compassion’ ; LXX eXeos, ouctlp/jloI, etc. ; 
Vulg. mis 0 ricordia{ce), miseratio, etc. ; also trans- 
lated in EV ‘compassion.’ The adj. D^ni raMm 
is rendered : LXX ot/crfpjaw;/, etc. ; Vulg, misericors, 
etc. ; EV ‘ merciful,’ ‘ full of compassion.’ Corre- 
sponding translations are given of the Piel of the 
verb Dm. These are used of man towards man, 
and of God towards man. 

3. The verb pn hnn, ‘ to show favour,’ ‘ do kind- 
ness,’ of man towards man, and of God towards 
man, and the adj. hannUn, only of God towards 
man, are rendered by EV ‘ be merciful or gracious,’ 
‘show mercy,’ ‘have pity,’ ‘merciful’; by LXX 
iXeica, oUrdpui, etc. ; iXe'pp.tav, oIktIpiacjv ; by Vulg. 
misereor, etc. ; clemens, misericors, etc. 

4. In Gn 19^® ‘the Lord being merciful unto 
him’ is EV tr^ of mn' nVprrp. here rendered 
‘be merciful’ is ‘spare,’ ‘have compassion’ {Oxf, 
Heh* Lex.); LXX usually iKeius, (peidoyat; Vulg. 
misereor, par CO ; elsewhere in EV ‘have pity.’ It 
is often parallel to Din ‘pity,’ ‘look upon with 
compassion,’ g.y. Ezk 7^* ®. 

5. In Dt 21 ® 32^® ‘ be merciful ’ is the translation 
of here = ‘ clear,’ ‘ treat as forgiven, and 
therefore as enjoying full favour.’ In these two 
passages LXX has tXeoj? yei'oO (cf. below), iKm- 
Bapiel,^ ‘ purge ’ ; Vulg. propitiiis esto, erit ; RV 
‘forgive,” ‘make expiation.’ 

II. New Testament. — ‘Mercy, merciful, to be 
merciful, to show mercy,’ etc., are used in EV to 
translate the following*; — 1 . Aeo?, iXe^ca, 

‘to he pitiful, compassionate.’ These terms are 
used both of God and man, and are not applied 
with any special frequency to God ; so that in NT 
IXeos is a divine attribute, but no special emphasis 
is laid tyon it. Its most common use with refer- 
ence to God is in the salutation elp^pri 

in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Ti 1 ^, 2 Ti 1 ®, Tit D) 
and in 2 Jn ® ; cf. Jude 

2 * olKTipyoi, olKTipixcay, ‘ compassion, -ate,’ not com- 
mon, but chiefly applied to God, Bo 12^ 2 Co 1 ®, 
Lk 6 ®®, Ja 

Z, tXem, ‘forgiving,’ He 8^®; lXdiTKopt.ai, ‘he pro- 
pitiated, forgive ’ ; dviXms, ‘ not forgiving ’ ( AV 
‘ without mercy ’), Ja 2^®. 

Thus the chief OT terms which AV, and in a 
measure RV, translate most unsuitably by ‘ mercy,’ 
ascribe to God the following attributes : {a) tender 
compassion, rahdmim, etc., for man’s misery and 
helplessness ; (d) a disposition to deal kindly and 
generously with man, Mnan, etc, ; (c) the divine 
affection and fidelity to man, on which man may 
confidently rely, as he would on the loyalty of his 
tribe or family, hesedh. Though these terms may 
include the ordinary sense of ‘ mercy,’ the ‘ sparing 
of a wrongdoer,’ and the context sometimes shows 
that they do include this meaning, the terms 
themselves do not suggest it. Hence the use of 
the word ‘mercy’ to translate them, represents 
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God in the OT as occupied with the position of 
man as a criminal, a rebel, and an enemy, to an 
extent entirely unwarranted by the original. Cf. 
Driv'er, Sermo-ns on OT, 220 if., also Far, Fsalt, 
443 f., 447, and see preceding article. 

The NT use of the corresponding terms is neither 
frequent nor characteristic, and is only a faint 
reflexion of OT teaching. The great ideas repre- 
sented in OT by raMmim, hanan, hesedh, and their 
cognates, are mostly expressed in NT by other 
terms than t'Xeos, oiKripfMoi, etc. One might almost 
say that Iiesedh covers the whole ground of 
eXeos, €lp'r}P7} {hixt see Hort on 1 P P), and implies 
the NT doctrine of the Bivine Fatherhood. 

The subject of ‘mercy,’ in its usual sense of 
‘That benevolence, mildness, or tenderness of 
heart wdiich disposes a person to overlook injuries 
or to treat an otiender better than he deserves,’ is 
treated under ATONEMENT and FORGIVENESS. 
The qualities dealt with here are those which moved 
God to provide an atonement, but they describe 
God’s attitude to man, as man, and do not, except 
OT, 5, of themselves call attention to man’s sin. 

W. H. Bennett. 

MEEGY-SEAT.— See Tabernacle. 

MERED ; B HQpad, A MwpaS, Luc. BapaS).-— 
A Jndahite, 1 Ch 4^7. See BiTHiAH. 

MERES (D“ip Mares, LXX om. ).-— One of the seven 
princes and counsellors of Ahasnerus (Est P^) ; cf. 
Admatha. With this name and with Marsena, 
Benfey (see Ges. compares Sansk. 

Zend. writing*’ 

MERIBAH * strife’).— The word occurs by 

itself Ex 17^, Ps 95®, and in both places Massah 
(which see) is also mentioned. Massah is rendered 
by LXX XL^Lpacrfxb^, Vulg. Tentatio, in both Meri- 
hah of Ex 17^ by LXX AoLdSpTjcm, hut omitted in 
Vulg. ; Meribah of Ps 95'^ by LXX 7rapaTnKpa<rfjLtp, 
Vulg. irritatione, BV ‘ as at Meribah as in the day 
of Massah,’ AV ‘ in the provocation as in the day 
of temptation ’ [these are the only two places where 
Massah and Meribah occur. Massah occurs with 
‘waters of Meribah’ Dt 33®, and by itself twice 
Bt 6^® 9^]. The expression ‘ waters of Meribah ’ 
is more common, occurring Nu 20^®- Bt 33®, Ps 
gl? [Heb. 8] 106®2. Meribah is in LXX aurikoylai in 
all these places except Nu 20®^, which has 'KotBoplai ; 
Vulg. has Contradictionis in all ; BV has in these 
passages uniformly ‘waters of Meribah,’ while AV 
has ‘ waters of strife ’ in Ps 106®^ 

A fuller expression is nyqD 'p in Nu 27^*^, Bt 
32®h LXX and Vulg. render as in Nu 20^, BV 
has ‘ waters of Meribah of Kadesh,’ while AV has 
‘ Meribah in Kadesh ’ in Nu and ‘ Meribah-kadesh ’ 
in Bt. Besides these passages in which reference 
is made by name to the waters which flowed from 
the rock when smitten by Moses, many others 
mention the providing water from the stony rock 
without detail of name or place, e.g, Bt 8^®, Ps 
7815.20 10541X148, Is 48®h 

According to Nu 20^"^® the children of Israel, 
finding no water at Kadesh, in the desert of Zin, 
strove with Moses (both in v.® and v.^ BV has 
, ^strove,’ while AV by putting ‘chode’in v,® ob- 
scures the double reference to strife which exists 
in the original). The Lord commands Moses, 
‘Take the rod , , . and speak ye unto the rock 
before their eyes, that it give forth its water’ j but 
Moses struck the rock with his rod, and water came 
forth abundantly. Then follows the sentence of pro- 
hibition j * ye shall not bring this assembly into the 
land which I have given them.’ The carrying out 
of this sentence in the <^e of Aaron is related in Nn 
20^"^, in the ease of Moses in Nu Bt 32^*®^(see 

above for the words employed in these passages). 


Another account is also given (Ex of %vatei 
flowing from the rock when smitten by Moses. 
The language is very similar to that of Nu 20, and 
in points of detail there is a marked resemblance 
between the two narratives. In this account stress 
is laid (v.2) on ‘tempting’ {i.e,, in the old sense of 
the proving) as well as ‘striving,’ and in v.’ 
tw’o names are given to the place, Massah ( ‘ tempta- 
tion,’ i.e, proving) because the children of Israel 
‘tempted’ the Lord, and Meribah (‘chiding or strife’) 
because of the ‘ striving ’ of the children of Israel (in 
both verses AV has ‘ chide ’ for ‘ strive ’ as in Nu 20®). 
Other passages referring to these events are given 
at the beginning of this article,, from which it ap- 
pears that Massah by itself is. mentioned twice, 
Massah with Meribah twice, and in Bt 33® mention 
is made of Massah and the waters of Meribah 
in connexion with Levi, and the verse apparently 
refers to an incident not recorded in Ex 17 or Nu 20. 

A comparison of these two narratives (those in 
Ex 17 and Nu 20) suggests many difficult questions. 
Kuenen was not prepared with an answer, and 
abstained from expressing a decisive opinion {Hexa^ 
tench, § 6 n. 42, p. 101, Wieksteed’s translation). 
Cornill (in ZATW, 1891, p. 20 ff.) discusses these 
narratives at length, and submits them^ to a 
searching analysis, arriving at results which are 
in the main adopted by Bacon {Triple Tradition) in 
his notes on these passages. 

There appear to he two alternatives : (a) the 
narratives in question are difierent versions of 
the same occurrence which has been assigned to 
different periods in the journeyings of the children 
of Israel ; or (6) an account of occurrences at a 
place to which the name of Massah w’^as given 
(mainly preserved in Ex 17^’^ and there called 
Bephidim), and another account of occurrences at 
Meribah (preserved but with considerable modifi- 
cations in Nu 20^“^®, and these connected with 
Kadesh) existed at one time as independent narra- 
tives; but details have been transferred from the 
one account to the other in the process of compila- 
tion, perhaps the addition of Meribah and the idea 
of strife to the narrative of Ex 17. 

From Nu 20 it is difficult to understand clearly 
wherein the sin of Moses and Aaron is supposed to 
have consisted. According to 20^* 27^^ it is described 
i as rehelling against the word of the Lord. The 
waters of Meribah receive their name because the 
children of Israel strove with the Lord, and on 
this occasion the words assigned to Moses are 
‘ Hear now, ye rehelsT May Moses and Aaron on 
this occasion have shown themselves unworthy of 
their position as leaders, and in some way joined 
in the strife? Then a reason for their heavy 
punishment would be apparent, while reverence 
for the great leader may suggest a further reason 
why the narrative ^pears in its present form. 

In art. ExoDUS, BODTE OF {§ iv.), some reasons 
have been given for ascribing to the events re- 
corded in Nu 20^"®^ an earlier date than that 
usually given to them. They may be noted here, 
as (whatever weight they may have) they reduce 
the interval between Massah and Meribah. 

A note on Dt S 32 should find a place here. According to RY, 
*He shined forth from Paran, and came from the ten thomwnde 
of holy ones [m. holiness].* AV has ‘with’ for ‘from,’ which is 
not defensible. The rendering in italics arouses suspicion. 
After mention of Seir, Paran, we might expect the name of some 
! place ; and as the words which follow (‘ At his right hand was a 
' fiery law’) are certainly corrupt, it is probable that emendation 
, Is needed here also. A slight modification of the text would 
mve ‘and came to Meribath-kadesk,* an emendation which has 
I found much favour. 

The manner in which the words ‘strife* and 
* temptation * and the corresponding verbs are used 
in the passages already quoted, invites comment. 
In Ex 17®, Nu 20® the people strove with Moses, 
but in Nu 20^ they strove with the Lord, in Ex 
17®* ’ they ‘ tempt ’ the Lord* But in Dt 33® anothe* 
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view of the relation between God and His people 
is represented : ■ ‘ whom thou didst prove at 
■Massali, and with whom tlioix didst strive at the 
waters of Meribaii.’ . The word is the same 
word as that rendered tempt, and occurs in Gn 22^ 
(‘God didi«3«2j9^ [RV prove] Abraham’). The same 
thongiit is found in Ex 15^® (‘there he made for 
them a statute and an ordinance, and there he 
I proved them ’). Whether in the first part of this 
^ passage there is any connexion between mishpat 
and Meribaii - Kadesh may be questioned - (but 
note that a cause in judgment is 3'% and Kadesh is 
Ell -mishpat), but that the latter clause contains 
the idea underlying Massah is clear. 

Tills double view of the wilderness history is 
found also in the Psalms. Ps 8F has ‘ I tried thee 
at the waters of Meribah,’ Ps 95® has ‘when your 
fathers provedme, tried me^ . . . In these two places 
the Heb. for try is jn2. The above may serve to 
illustrate the fulness of the religious teaching which 
may be derived from the Pentateuchal narrative. 

Meriboth-kadesh.—* The waters of Meriboth- 
kadesh ’ are given in Ezk 47^®, and ‘ the waters of 
Meribath-kadesh ’ in 48®®, as a southern limit to 
the land. ^ The difference between the singular 
and plural in the two passages seems strange, and 
the LXX renderings (47^®), BapLfiibd 

Kad^sf (48®®), which suggest the plural in both verses, 
are to be preferred. Note the interchange of 4 
and In 48®® QP have M.apipdj&. AY has ‘ the 
waters of sti'ife in Kadesh ’ in both places. 

Here is a clear reference to the events recorded 
in the Pentateuch, but it is doubtful whether the 
inference may he draxvn that a place bearing the 
name of Meriboth-kadesh was known to the pro- 
phet or his contemporaries. A. T. Chapman. 

MERIBB1AL.--See Mephibosheth. 

MERIBOTH-KABESH.— See Meeibah. 

MERODACH (1173?). — A Bab.-Assyr. deity men- 
tioned as a separate name but once in OT ( Jer 50 [Gr. 
27]®), B MaiwSctx, K AQ MewSdx. The Bab. pronuncia- 
tion of the name was Mar-u~duh Its signification 
is still uncertain, though its Bab. origin is strongly 
maintained (cf. Belitzsch, Faradies^ 228 ; Jensen, 
Kosmologie der Bahylonier^ 242 ff.). On the side 
of astronomy M. is identified with Jupiter, of the 
Romans. In the earlier Bab. history he occupies 
a seat on the same platform with Ann, Bel, Ea, 
Nergal, etc. But in later times he occupied a 
position of pre-eminence, particularly as the patron 
deity of the city of Babylon. In Jeremiah’s refer- 
ence he seems to he one of the two chief gods of 
Babylon. In his inscriptions, Nebuchadrezzar 
speaks of Merodaeh {Mar-duk) as ‘ the great lord,’ 
‘ the exalted governor,’ ‘ king of the heavens and 
the earth,’ ‘ the supreme god ’ ; Assurbanipal speaks 
of him as ‘king of gods’j Nabonidus (CyL) calls 
him ‘ Lord of the gods ’ ; and (Stele) speaks of the 
king of Assyria as having wrought the ruin of the 
land by M. ’s wrath. The many hints in later Bab. 
literature of his imi^ortance show that he was 
held to be the supreme god, the source of power, and 
of all the blessings which showered upon mankind. 
At the fail of Babylon, Merodaeh receives the mo- 
foundest reverence from Cyrus, the victor. For 
his relation to Nebo see the art. Nebo. Under 
the name he was worshipped among the Man- 
dseans. His name forms an important element in 
many late proper names of Babylonia, e,g. Merp- 
dach-baladan and Evil-Merodaeh, as well as in 
some of an earlier date, e.g. Marduhadin-ajd of 
17th cent, B.C. For Ms possible connexion with 
the story of Esther see art. MoedsoaI'* 

LinsRATUEB (addition*d>*-Schrader, COT il. ^88vr> 

Bah. KeilvMchHy, p. 129 ; Honunel, Qesch. Bah.-Aisyf. p. 778, 


n. l; Tiele, Bah.-Assyr. GescMehte, p. 531 f. ; Jensen, Kosmo^ 
logic, p. SS ; Winckler, Geschichte Bab.-Assyr. p. 34 f,; Baudissin, 
PEE ii. 85 ff.; Jeremias, Alf., art. ‘Marduk’ in Eoscher’a 
Ausfuhr. Lex. der Gr. u. Rom. ifg/t/i, ; Jastrow, Religion oj 
Bab. and Assyria. IltA M. PRICE. 

MERODACH - BALIB AM 

BaXaSdv), Is 39^; misspelt (in *MT, but not in 
LXX, BA having MapwJax [BaXa^aj']) Berodach-b. 
in 2 K 20^®. — In Assyr. the name is written 
Marduk - bal - iddina, and means ‘Merodaeh has 
given a son.’ Merodach-baladan was the heredi- 
tary prince of the Kaldil or Chaldseans, who 
inhabited the marshes at the mouths of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. The inscriptions call him the son 
of Yagina ; but this may signify that Yagina 
was a more remote ancestor. In 2 K he is 
made the son of Baladan : this would be the 
abbreviated form of some name, the first ele- 
ment of which was the name of a deity. In the 
troublous period which followed the death of 
Shalmaneser iv. before Samaria, B.C. 722, M, pos- 
sessed himself of Babylonia, and was crowned king 
at Babylon (B.c. 721). After a few y^ears, however, 
Sargon of Assyria found himself sufficiently strong 
to think of reconq^uering Babylonia, which had 
been annexed to Assyria by Tiglath-pileser in. 
M. accordingly looked tor allies, and in B.c. 711 sent 
an embassy to the West, wffiere the vassal-princes 
were disposed to throw off their allegiance to the 
Assyrian king. Judah with the Philistine cities, 
and Edom and Moab, entered into the alliance, 


the material resources which he could bring to the 
alliance (2 K 20^®"^®, Is 39).* Before the allies were 
ready to move, however, the army of Sargon had 
descended on Palestine, and severely punished 
Ashdod, which had been the centre of disaffection. 
Judah, Edom, and Moab thereupon submitted, 
and the Assyr. king was free to turn to Babylonia. 
M. vainly sought aid from the Elamites, who were 
defeated by the Assyrians before they could come 
to his help, and he accordingly fled from Babylon, 
which was entered by Sargon, B.c. 709. After 
being proclaimed king there, Sargon pursued M. 
to Bit-Yakin, the capital of the KMd^ in the 
marshes, which he captured along with its prince. 

M. afterwards recovered his freedom, and in 
B.a 702, after the death of Sargon, he returned to 
Babylon, and reigned there a second time for 
about six months; though the Annalistic Tablet 
seems to imply that this M. was not identical with 
the KaldA prince (as it calls him ‘an Assyrian 
soldier’). At any rate, the usurper was over- 
thrown by Sennacherib at Kish, and Bel-ibni was 
made king of Babylon by the Assyrians. For 
some time M. defended himself in tne marshes ; 
but after a time, growing weary of the struggle, 
he embarked for the eastern shore of the Persian 
Gulf, with his followers and gods, and settled in 
the Elamite city of Nagitu. To this retreat, in 
B.c. 695, he was pursued by Sennacherib, who 
stormed the Chaldaean colony. M. himself seems 
to have been already dead, but at a subse9[uent 
date we hear of his son Nebo-sum-iskun assisting 
the Elamites in a war against the Assyrians. 

A. H. S'AYOE. 

MEROM, THE WATERS OF (oiVp, rh mp 
Mappdip or Meppthr), where Joshua overthrew the 
confederation of the northern kings, are commonly 
identified with the highest of the three lakes in the 
Jordan Valley, now called Ba^Airet el-Jffuleh^ ‘ the 

* So Driver, 14, 46, 49 ; Skinner, Imiah, voL i. p. 

283: Tiele, Bah.-^Assyr. Gesch, (1^)» P: *49 ; «« On the 
other hand, Schrader, KAT^ p. 344 ICOT n. 28J, prefers to date 
the vfeit of Merodach-baladan’s envoys c. 704.B.O. ; so also W. R. 
Smith, Proph. of Isr. p. 318-“at a tame, however, when he was 
not l^g of Babylonia. ^ 



little lake of ehEulM The UigU of the waters 
here relativ’^ely to those of the Sea of Galilee and the 
Bead Sea possibly accounts for the name 
used by the ancient historian (Jos Several 

of the places mentioned in the chapter have been 
identified with tolerable certainty, Hazor and 
Achshaph ; while Mizpali, from the position as- 
signed to it, must have lain immediately to the 
north of ehEuleh. The open land in the neighbour- 
hood of "Ain el-Melldha would therefore afford an 
excellent rallying-ground for the hosts assembling 
for one su|)reme effort to stay the progress of the 
victorious invaders. 

No absolute proof of this identification can be 
offered, and certain objections have been raised, 
none of which, however, is insuperable. (1) The 
word niS [constr. ot Tnayinif ‘waters’] is nowhere 
else applied to such a large body of standing 
water; in such cases the term yam (‘sea’) is 
commonly employed. Too much may easily be 
made of tliis objection, which, being only of a 
negative character, must give way to more positive 
considerations. (2) Jos^hus places the camp of 
the kings at Beroth in upper Galilee, and makes 
no mention of waters. Here, therefore, we are 
told the scene of the battle must be sought, and 
not in the Jordan lowlands (Socin’s note in 
Schumacher’s Jauldn, 102). Josephus says {Anf, 
V. i. 18) that Beroth was ‘ not far from ICadesh ’ : 
this fixes the locality, Kadesh lying on the heights 
west of the valley. But the battle was not neces- 
sarily fought at the spot where the camp stood. 
Long afterwards, in this same district, Demetrius 
pitched his camp at Kadesh, and fought Jonathan 
in the plain b(fiow (Jos. Ant Xlli. v. 7). Why 
should not the kings have followed a similar 
course? (3) By giving battle in this plain the 
kings would have exposed themselves to grave 
pern in the event of defeat, since it is so hemmed 
m hy hills and marshes as to make es‘)ppe ex- 
tremely difficult ; immense natural barriers lying 
especially between it and great Zidon, towards 
which a great part of the routed army fied (Jos 
118). jn reply to this, it may he pointed out 
that for the evolutions of the chariots on which 
the Canaanites so much relied, there was no 
ground anywhere near so suitable as the com- 
paratively easy downs south of "Ain etMelldha, 
To secure this advantage, they were doubtless 
wBling to take some risk. It should also he 
remembered that the Canaanites were at home 
amid the intricacies of mountain and marsh, of 
which their pursuers were largely ignorant. In j 
their flight to great Zidon, the fugitives would 
probably follow the course of the ordinary route 
from Banids to the sea, and familiarity with these 
wild uplands would greatly facilitate their efforts 
to escape. 

Baheiret etffnleh is a pear-shaped basin, pointing 
southward, and having a distmct bulge to the 
north-west. It lies 7 ft. above the level of the 
Mediterranean, and is from 10 ft. to 16 ft. in 
depth. Its greatest breadth is about 3 miles, and 
its length from the edge of the marshes to the 
exit of the Jordan is to 4 miles. Measurements 
vary somewhat with the amount of rainfall and 
the condition of the muddy hanks. The N. limit 
is especially ill defined, as ftie waters of the upper 
Jordan, forcing their way in different channels 
through the swamp, are constantly changing the 
line. Owing to the formation at the southern 
end, the lake might be drained or enlarged with 
almost equal ease. Probal^ it was once much 
larger than it is now {EGHL p. 481, note). To 
the means taken for this extension, possibly 
Mukaddasi (A.». 985) refers in the following 
! sentence; ‘In order to fonn the lake they have 
built a wonderful embankment of masonry along 


the river, confining its waters to its bed’ (Le 
Strange, Pal. under the MosU'ins^ 68). The 
floor of the valley northward is one vast morass, 
varying in breadth from 2 to 3 miles. From^ the 
chief source of the Jordan at Tell el-E^di to 
the lake, a distance of 11 miles, there is a fall 
of 498 ft. Towards the lower end the marshes 
are covered with papyrus-reeds (Arab, bahtr)^ 
and through them in dark sluggish lanes the 
waters from the north make their way into the 
lake. The whole place is literally alive with 
wild fowl, ranging in size from the pelican to 
the tiny but gay - plumaged kingfisher ; and 
the water is plentifully stocked with fish {see 
Jordan). All the waters from^ the S.W. of 
Hermon, and as far north as Sasheiyeh, from Merj 
A"y4n, and from the western slopes south of the 
Litany^ are carried down into el-Euleh. A few 
miles above the lake on the west side of the 
valley there is a copious spring, 'Ain eUBalada, 
Almost due west is the much larger 'Ain el- 
Melldha, which turns a mill and sends a broad 
stream across the plain. Possibly misled by this 
name, Burckhardt gave currency to the statement 
that the S.W. shore of the lake was covered by a 
saline (Arab, malldhah) crust {Travels^ 316). There 
is no trace of salt here or elsewhere in the valley. 

The uplands of Naphtali drop almost precipi- 
tously on the west edge of the plain. On the east 
the mountains descend from a greater height, but 
much more gradually, approaching almost to the 
water’s edge. From the lake northward the land 
is called Ard el-EuUh ; southward it is known as 
Ard el-Khait 

The Waters of Merom appear no more in history 
under that name ; but of the lake and the district 
under different appellations we have frequent 
notices. It figures as the lake of Semechonitis 
in Jos. Ant V. v. 1 (cf. Jg 4®), Here, in the 
‘plain of Hazor,’ or ‘Asor,^ Jonathan defeated 
Demetrius {Ant Xlll. v. 7 5 1 Mac 11^). When 
Zenodorus died, Caesar bestowed his country, lying 
between Trachon and Galilee, upon Herod. It con- 
tained Ulatha and Paneas, and the country round 
about {Ant XV. x. 3 ; BJ I. xx. 4). Ol\dBa here 
is evidently eq^uivalent to and to KnVim kd' 

of the Talmud (Neubauer, G&og, du Talmud^ 24, 

27 ff. ; EGEL 481S note), and it is applied in accord- 
ance with subsequent usage to the district as well 
as the lake. Josephus gives a brief description of 
the place in BJ III. x. 7, IV. i. 1. Seleucia, which 
he mentions, is SeMMyeh, about 9 miles S.E. of the 
lake, while Daphne corresponds with Bifneh^ near 
Tell el-J^ddi. The Arab geographers speak of the 
lake now as Bahairah Jfadas and anon as Bahairah 
BdniyaSi from its proximity to each of these strong- 
holds ; but the name el-E^ileh constantly asserts ' 
itself as applying to both lake and district (Le I 
Strange, Pat under the Moslemsy 52, 68, 32, etc.). 

To the district also Boh^ ed-Dtn refers {Life of 
Baladin,PEFts,,^.im). 

The highway from the south and from the west 
hy way of Sated keeps close to the hills on the 
western edge of the plain, to escape the marshes. 

It crosses the vale in the north past Tell el-E^ddi 
to BanidSf and thence to Damascus. 

The land is occupied to-day hy the Ghawdrineh 
Arabs, ‘ the dwellers in the GMrf The herds of 
buffaloes that find congenial haunts in the marshes 
are their chief care. They also till the soil, which 
still justifies its ancient*^ reputation for fertility 
(Mukaddasi, A.D. 985 ; Yakfit, A.D. 1225). Their 
other occupations are hunting and fishing, and 
making mats, etc., of the reeds from the marshes. 

Of these also many of their fragile houses are built, 
The women, however, do the most of this work. 

LErBRATTOi.~-Stanley, 8P 890 ff. ; Tiiomaon, Land a/tad 
ii. 450ffi. : Sznith, MGSL 481 ; Sidiumacher, The 
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Macgregor, Rob Roy on the Jorda7i; Gny Le Strange, Pal. 
under the MoslemSy 32, 34, 39, 52, 63, 455 ; Robinson, BRP ii. 
435, iii. 392-395 ; SWP Mem. i. 205, Map Sheet iv. ; Buhl, 
irAP 113, 234 (doubts the identification with el-Huleh); Dillm. 
on Jos 115, Ewing. 

MERONOTHITE* — !• Jelideiah ‘the Merono- 
thite ’ {’rJiian) was over the asses of king David, 

I Ch 27^*^ (B 6 iK^ MepaBdiv, A — MapaBdop), 2. Jadon 
‘the Meronotiiite ’ assisted in repairing the wall 
of Jerusalem, Neh No place of the name of 
Meromth is mentioned in OT, hut from the context 
of Neh it would appear to have, been in the 
neighbourhood of Gibeon and Mizpah. 

MEHOE (fnD ; B A Luc. Maptip ; 

Vulg. Meroz) is nowhere mentioned in Scripture 
except in the Song of Deborah {Jg5^^), whose curse, 
like that of the Saviour on Chorazin, has alone pre- 
served it from oblivion. . The bitterness of the curse 
against Meroz can be accounted for only by some 
special aggravation of its offence. Of Reuben, Dan, 
and Asher, who also played an ignoble part, the lan- 
guage of the song, although satirical, is restrained. 
But with what impetuous fury it bursts forth — 

‘ Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, 

Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; 

Because they came not to the help of the Lord, 

To the help of the Lord against the mighly.* 

This may have been because of their nearness to 
the field of battle, while the others were far away. 
If the surrounding countiy were in a fever of 
excitement because of the presence of the hostile 
forces, and the grave issues depending on the 
coming conflict, the appeal to their patriotism was 
strengthened unspeakably. If, within sound of the 
strife when their heroic kinsmen of Zebulun and 
Naphtali closed in deadly struggle with the 
oppressor, the men of Meroz skulked, sullen 
and craven, behind their walls, we can under- 
stand why the hot heart of the prophetess 
overflowed upon them in a flood of corrosive 
rhetoric. 

There is but one site in the neighbourhood with 
any reminiscence of the ancient name to which 
these conditions could apply. This is d-Murmms, 
about 5 miles N.W. of BeMn, and 9 miles E. 
of Jezreel, on the northern slopes of the vale which i 
runs down from Esdraeion to the J ordan, between 
Little Hermon and Gilboa. Built entirely of mud, 
the modern village stands on rising ground, in the 
midst of plough land. For water it is dependent 
on the stream below, in Wady Yehla. 

Another suggestion (Moore, Judges, pp. 135, 
163) is that Meroz was a hamlet in the line of 
Sisera’s flight, ‘ whose Israelitish inhabitants 
suffered him to escape,' thus proving traitors to 
their countiy's cause, and earning the fierce re- 
proaches of Deborah. Sisera fled ‘ to the tent of 
Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite' (Jg4^’'), who 
had pitched Ms tent by the terebinth of Betsa'anim 
by Kedesh. Identifying Kedesh with the ruined 
j^adish W. of the Sea of Galilee, and Betsa'anim 
with Khirhet Bess'dm (Conder, Tent- Work in Pal. 
69 ; Smith, HGEL^ 396), the direct road from the 
battlefield woMd have been round the base of 
Tabor, and across the head of Wady esh-Sherrdr. 
But as this way was probably barred by the Israel- 
ites, whose army descended from Tabor, Sisera 
would most likely rush down the valley of Jezreel, 
skirting the southern terraces of Little Hermon. 
In his endeavours to elude pursuit he may easily 
have approached el-Murussus before turning north- 
ward. This site, therefore, meets the requirements 
of either case ; and Moore is not justified in saying 
that all pr<mosed identifications ‘may safely be 
dismissed ' {Judges, p, 162). 

Literatueb.— G uerin, GalU4e, L 127 ; Smith, HGEL^ pp. 396, 
E96 ; Oouder, Tent-Work in Pal. pp, 68, 69 ; Robinson, JaRP ii. 


356; SWP Mem. ii. 85 ; Moore, Judges, pp. 135, 162: Hender- 
son, Palestine, p. 107 ; Douglas, Judges, p. 88, 

W. Ewing. 

MERRIM {MeppdP, Syr. miD, Vet. Lat. b-. 
Myrrhce ). — Found only in Bar 3^® ‘ the merchant, i 
of Merran and Teman.' Grotius identified it with 
a town of Sidonia, Jos 13^; Havernick, with 
Moarrah, a Syrian city ; Fritzsche, wdth the sterile 
Arabian desert Mahrah ; and Keil, with Marane, 
a city placed by Pliny near the Red Sea, in the 
country of the Sabjeans. It is decidedly preferable 
with Kneucker and Ball to suppose that there has 
been a misreading of i for i in the Semitic original 
from which our Greek text was taken, and that 
we should read ‘ the merchants of Medan (or 
Midian) and Teman.’ The doubled p is no obstacle 
to this, since we have 2appi for In favour ol 
it we may cite Gn 37"'®, where Midianites are called 
‘merchants,’ and Hab 3®* where Teman and Midian 
are named in connexion. J. T. Marshall. 

MESALOTH {MeaaaKd^d , MaKToX^d), 1 Mac 
Probably representing niVpD ‘ steps ’ or ‘ ascents ’ (?), 
referring to the plateau near Arbela, W. of the 
Sea of Galilee. C. R. Conder. 

MESH1.--1. («^’p) Son of Sliaharaim, a Benja- 
minite, whom his wife Hodesh bare in the land of 
Moab (1 Ch 8®}. LXX reads, A Mwcrd, B Mio-d ; 
Vulg. Mosa. The two latter readings seem to 
have been based on an original 2. 

Firstborn of Caleb (1 Ch 2^^). He became the 
father of Ziph, possibly the founder of the Ziphites. 
LXX reads Mapard, and the Vulg. Mesa ; Kittel 
(in Haupt’s OT) follows the LXX, reading 
which he thinks is to be expected from the context. 

3. Mesha Mwtrd), a king of Moab, who was 
a sheep-master, and was tributary to Ahab, king 
of Israel. Upon the death of the latter and the 
accession of his son Ahaziah, Mesha rebelled and 
refused to pay his annual tax of ‘an hundred 
thousand iambs and an hundred thousand rams 
with the wool’ (2 K 3^-®). The people of Mesha 
had fallen before the arms of David (2 S 8®), and in 
all probability remained subjects of Solomon till 
the division of the kingdom. The infection of re- 
bellion at that period probably seized the Moabites, 
and they, in common with other extra-Israelitish 
subjects of the united kingdom, struck for in- 
dependence and secured it. The tenor of the 
record on the Moabite Stone (wh. see) favours this 
supposition. It also informs us that the subjection 
of Moab, which Mesha threw off, w^as due to the 
prowess and power of Omri, the founder of the 
4th Dynasty of Israel. After forty years of yoke- 
bearing, Mesha’sgod, Chemosh, delivered him from 
Israel, in the middle of the reign of Omri’s son. 
This appears to imply that the secession (2 K D) 
occurred, not at the death of Ahab, but in the middle 
of his reign (see ‘Moabite Stone’ in art. Moab), 
At any rate this rebellion cut off valuable revenues 
from Israel’s exchequer, and Jehoram, Ahab’s son, 
who came to the throne after the two years’ reign 
of his brother Ahaziah (1 K 22®^, 2 K D’’^), aspired 
to re-conquer the rebels. With Jehoshaphat of 
Judah and his army, and the Edomites of Mt. 
Seir, Jehoram and Israel marched against the 
seceders. Upon the counsel of the prophet Elisha, 
the encamped armies dug trenches to catch the 
water necessary to slake thirst. Led on by an 
illusion (2 K 3^*^), the Moabite army recklessly 
rushed into the enemies’ camp, only to be routed, 
cut to pieces, trodden down, and dismayed. The 
few escaped ones entered Kir-hareseth, and the 
combined armies destroyed the land with stones, 
stopped cisterns and fountains, felled the forests, 
and beleaguered the fortress. With 700 warriors 
the king of Moab attempted to break through 
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the ranks of the besiegers. But utterly failing in 
this he went to the top of the wall, and, in full 
view of the armies of Judah, Israel, and Edom, he 
propitiated the wrath of Chemosh by offering up 
as a burnt-ofiering his firstborn, the heir-apparent 
to the throne. Thereupon the three armies with- 
drew, leaving Mesha master of the situation, though 
routed, and Ms land greatly damaged (2 K 

4, Mesha (kvp) was the name of one of the 
limit-points of the territory ascribed to the descend- 
ants of Joktan in Gn 10®®. ‘And their dwelling 
was from as thou goest tow^ard Sephar, the 
mountain of the East.’ It is plain that it mnst he 
sought for in the Arabian peninsula. The earlier 
views are amply presented by Gesenius {Thesaurus, 
p. 823), who concludes by finding the location at the 
E. boundary of Mesene, not far from the month of 
the Tigris river. Pliny, Ptolemy^ Arrian, and 
others mention a seaport MoOcra or Mou^a, a 
celebrated place in classic times, which is now in 
ruins. Pullen, in his surveys in the Admiralty 
chart of the Red Sea, cites, at 13° 40' N. lat., 43° 
20' E. long., a mountain called Jebel Mousa, 
Delitzsch {Faradies, p. 242 f.) identifies with 
the Bah.-Assyr. term which is the name 

attached to the district of the Syrian-Arahian 
desert tonching the Lower Euphrates on the S.W. 
(LXX reads, A Ma^ro-i^e, E Mamcrcr?)). The terri- 
tory of the Joktanites is fairly -well determined, 
from the language and monuments of S. Arabia, to 
be in the S.W. portion of that peninsula, extending 
from modern Yemen on the W. to Uadramaut on 
the E. The latest and perhaps the most authori- 
tative statements on the location of this hard-to- 
find locality are made by that successful explorer of 
Arabia, Eduard Glaser. In vol. ii. of his recent work 
[Skisze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens, 
Berlin, 1890, pp. 336 ff., 4201, 437) we find his 
results presented. In W. Central Arabia he found 
a Maciya near J ehel Samar, which he identifies 
with the biblical Massa. He even goes further 
and asserts (p. 420) that the biblical Mash, 

(Gn 10^), Mesha (Gn 10®®), and Massa (Gn 
25^^) are found in one and the same territory, the 
difference in spelling being due merely to the 
different sources or times from which the names 
reach us. Sephar he locates only in the S. part of 
Arabia, hence he looks for Mesha at the other 
limit (Gn 10®®) in the north. The most northern 
Joktanide group {OpMr, Eawilah, J6hah, Uzal, 
and Diklah^ is bounded by*a line drawn obliquely 
from the northern end of the Persian Gulf across 
Arabia to Medina. Such a line would touch the 
territory of Djebel Samar (p. 437), and in particular 
the district of Massfi. Thus, in a word, Glaser 
concludes that Jebel Samar and its Westland, 
already identified with Mas, and inclusive of 
Massfi, also encloses within it the biblical Mesha 
of Gn 10®®. Iea M. Price. 

MESHACH LXX and Theod. M{e)LiTdx; 
Vulg. Misach).--The name Mishael, by which one 
of Laniers three companions, of the children of 
Judah, was originally called, was changed by the 
prince of the eunuchs into Meshaeh (Bn 1’ and 
cli. 3). Such changes of name were not uneom- 
inon : they marked the fact that a, new state of 
life had now begun. In the present instance there 
is no idea of dishonour or humiliation. 

Many conjectures have been put forward with 
respect to the origin of the word. Fuerst dragged 
in the Sansk. miskak^^B, ram,’ and afterwards 
the name of the sun-god of the Chaldmans. Ges. 
was favourably inclined towards the Pers, miz 
‘ friend of the king.’ Another suggestion 
connected it with the Accadian mas, a protecting 
genius, who stood at the head of the aemi-gods, 
and is described in the old magical books as having 


his abode on the top of the mountains, and pro 
tecting all who seek refuge wdth him. Frd. 
Belitzsch’s proposal to consider it identical with 
Mi‘Sha~Aku is rightly rejected by Schrader [COT 
ii. 126), who points out that the correct form would 
have been MannuJi^-Aku, The fact is that no 
name such as this has been found in the inscrip- 
tions; and when we look at the word itself, it gives 
us the impression that it was formed partly by 
imitation of the first part of Mishael, and partly 
out of the companion name Shadrach. 

J. Taylor. 

MESHECH (!ifp, Sam. Moo*6x).— Son of 

Japheth, Gn 10®= 1 Cli P. This nation is regularly 
mentioned in company with Tubal (Ps 120^ is tiie 
only exception), and in the two names the Moschi 
and Tibareni ‘ are scarcely to be mistaken ’ 
(Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 254). The vocalization of the 
LXX agrees with that of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
in which a country called Muski or Mushki is of 
frequent occurrence. The passages in those in- 
scriptions which treat of the inhabitants of that 
country are collected by Frd. Delitzsch {Wo lag 
das Faradies ? p. 250), and these, with the other 
notices of them to be found in ancient writers, are 
' discussed by Lenormant {Les Origines de V Hist oire, 
II. ii. pp. 181-249). An individual named Meshak 
is known only to Moses of Khorene (Venice, 1865, 
p. 32), according to whom such a person was left by 
Aram as governor of the region called Armenia I. , 
who built there a ci^ called by his own name, 
but mispronounced Mazhak by the people of the 
country. The first mention of the nation is in an 
inscription of Tiglath-pileser I. (c. 1100 B.c. ; WAl 
i. pi. 9, 60 ff., translated by Lotz, Die Inschriften 
Tiglath-pilesers, p. 16, and Winckler, KIB i. p. 19), 
where it is stated that in the first jrear or tliat 
monarch’s reign 20,000 Moschians with their five 
kings, after having occupied the lands of AIzi and 
Purnkuzzu for 50 years, came down and took 
possession of Kummnkhu. The last place has 
been identified with Commagene ; and Alzi with 
Anzitene, mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 13. 18) as a 
district between the sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Tiglath-pileser w^ent out to meet 
them, traversed a region called Kashuyara, and 
defeated them with great slaughter. They are 
next mentioned in an inscription of king Asshur- 
nasir-abal ( WAI i. 18 ; translated in KIB i. 65) 
about 220 years later, who professes to have re- 
ceived tribute of the Moschi and Commagenians, 
consisting of 'bowls of brass, sheep, and wine,’ in 
which the first item a^ees curiously with the 
‘vessels of brass’ which, according to Ezk 27^®, 
were supplied by ‘Tubal and Meshech’ to Tyre. 
Their power had become formidable by the time of 
Sargon (B.C. 722-705), in whose annals the Moschian 
king Mita plays an important part (Winckler, Die 
KeUsehriftexte Sargons, pp. xxiv-xxxix) ; from 715 
this king appears as a formidable enemy of Assyria, 
who makes common cause with Eusa of Urartu, 
seizes cities in Cilicia, and otherwise supports 
Sargon’s enemies. The fortresses of Usi, Usilu, 
and Uargin are built in 712 to protect the new 
province of Kammanu against Mm {ib. p. S3, 1. 
192). Not till 709 is Mita forced to make peace 
with the Assyrian king, owing to an invasion of 
Ms territory by one of the latter’s lieutenants 
(ib. p. 128, 11. 151-153). The Moschi do not, 
however, appear in the lists of tributaries of the 
later Assyrian kings, though in Persian times thev 
figure in the 19th Satrapy of Barius (Herod, iii 
94). In chs, 37 and 38 Ezekiel mentions them 
among the allies of Gog, king of Magog, but in 
32^f* ^ he reckons them among the gi*eat departed. 
It is probable, therefore, that the Israelites knew 
of their fame only at second-hand, and hence 
Ezekiel would not be clear as to whether the 
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nation still existed or not. It is not, however, 
known at whose hands they lost their independ- 
ence. 

Their geographical position probably varied 
somewhat with the vicissitudes of their fortune, 
but can be generally fixed by the historical refer- 
ences in the inscriptions, where it is approached 
through ICummukh, and has for its neighbours 
Tubal to the south and Kammanu to the west, and 
where it is reduced by the governor of Em (Cilicia). 
In Grseco-Roman times the nation that bore their 
name is represented as much farther north, be- 
tween the Cpms and the Phasis (cf. Strabo, xi. 2. 
§§ 14 , 16 ) ; Hecatseus placed them next to the 
Matieni (Steph. Byz. s.v.). Too little is known of 
their language and customs to make it possible to 
locate them ethnographically. 

, D. S. Margoliouth. 

MESHELEMIIH (n;p^E>D and — The 

eponym of a family of Eorahite doorkeepers, 1 Ch 
9^^ (B MacraXajaf, A MocroXXd/t), 26^ (B MocoXa^X, 
A Moo-oXXd/A), 2 (B Moo-aX^ya, A MacreWafiid), ® (B 
Moco^ap.eld, A MeaoKkepLLd) = Shelemiah of 26^^, 
Shallnm of 9^*^* and Meshnllam of Neh 12^, 

MESHEZABEL (^N‘5ITP). — !• One of those who 
assisted to repair the wall, Neh 3^ (B om . ; Ma<7- 

e^e^Tjd, A Maae^eiTjX), 2. One of those who sealed 
the covenant, Neh lO^i (B Meo-w^6/37?\). 3. The 

father of Pethahiah, who was at the king’s hand 
in all matters concerning the people, Neh {B 
BacTTf^dy 5^®* S' BacrTjta^erjX), It is quite probable that 
all three references are to the same individual or 
family. 

MESHILLEMITH (mp!???p).-~A priest, 1 Ch 
(B Maa-eXpubd, A Mo(roXXa/xc60), called in Neh 11^® 
Meshillemoth (wh. see). 

MESHILIiEMOTH (nio^p?).-!. An Ephraimite, 
2 Ch 28“ (Mo<7oXo^(iil0). 2. A priest, Neh 11“ (AB 
om. j ^ Ma(raXafiid)y called in 1 Ch 9^^ Meshille- 
mith (wh. see). 

MESHULEAM (oWp perh. ' the devoted one,’ cog- 
nate with Arab. Muslim, cf, Del. and G. A. Smith on 
Is 42^^, LXX MocroXXd/ji,, MocroXdo/Aos, MecrovXdfiy etc.). — 
A common OT pr. name. 1. 2, 3. Three Benjamites 
(1 Ch 8^7 97*8). 4. A Gadite (1 Ch S^®), 5. The 

grandfather of Shaphan the scribe (2 K 22®). 6. 
The father of Hilldah the priest (1 Ch 9^^). 7. 
Another priest of the same family as the preceding 
(1 Ch 9^2). 8. A Kohathite, one of the superintend- 
ents appointed by Josiah to direct the repairs on 
the temple (2 Ch 34^^). 9. A son of Zerubhabel 
(1 Ch 3^^*). 10. One of the ‘chief men’ whose 

services were enlisted by Ezra to procure Levites 
to accompany him to Jerusalem (Ezr 8^®). 11. A 
Levite who opposed Ezra’s proceedings in con- 
nexion with the foreign marriages (Ezr 10^®). 12. 
One of those who had married foreign wives 
(Ezr 10^®). 13. Son of Berechiah, one of those who 
helped to repair the walls of Jerusalem (Neh 3^* ®®). 
His dai^hter was married to Tobiah (6^®). 14. 
Son of Besodeiah. He helped to repair the old 
gate (Neh 3®). 16. One of the company that stood 
at Ezra’s left hand during the reading of the law 
(Neh 8^). 16. 17* A priest and a chief of the 
people who sealed the covenant (Neh 10’'* ^), 18. 
One of the princes of Judah who marched in pro- 
cession at the dedication of the wails of Jerusalem 
(Neh 12®®). 19. 20. 21, Two heads of priestly 

houses and a porter in the time of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh 12’®* ^8* ®‘‘). 

MESHBEEEMETM Luo. and B MecroX- 

Xdj^y A Ma<r<xaXaiJ,€l6y Vuig, Messaiemethy Jer, de 
interpr, Messakm ), — Wife of king Manasseh and 


mother of Amon (2 K 2P®). Her father’s name 
(Haruz) and her birthplace (Jotbah) are both 
given. Similarly in the case of all the queen- 
mothers who follow, but of none who precede, 
Meshullemeth. If the formula ‘daughter of X 
from (the locality) Z ’ is due to a preference of the 
compiler, it may be an indication of the farthest 
point of time to which he was independent of his 
main source, in virtue of oral tradition, etc. But 
the change of style may have occurred in the main 
source itself. The name is a feminine form of the 
frequent masculine Meshullam (cf. LXX B and 
Luc). It is a passive in MT, hut Jerome (Lag, 
Onom. 77) gives the active meaning reddens 

as an alternative to the passive reddita (cf. the 
spellings of LXX A and Viilg.). 

W. B. Stevenson. 

MESOPOTAMIA.— See Aram. 

MESS, — A mess is a viand, a dish, properly a 
dish of food sent to the table. It comes from Old 
Fr. mes (of which the mod. form mets is due, says 
Skeat, to a wish to show the connexion with 
'mettre)y which is formed from Lat. missum ‘sent.’ 
Cf. M.otq, Bichard III, p. 46, ‘My Lord you have 
very good strawberries at your gardayne in Hol- 
beme, I require you let us have a messe of them.’ 
Shaks. uses the word often, thus Lear^ i. i. il9 — 

* He that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite.’ 

Fuller, Holy State, p. 283, says, ‘How often did 
reverend Whitgift (knowing he had the farre better 
cheere) send a messe of meat from his own table to 
. the Ministers of Geneva ? ’ 

The word mas^Uh (from to ‘ lift up ’) is 
translated ‘mess’ in Gn 43®'^^*®, 2S 11®. Mess 
occurs also in Sir 30’® ‘Delicates poured upon a 
mouth shut up are as messes of meat set upon a 
grave’ (Gr. [from to place] ^pw^adrwv). 

And RV introduces tlie word into He 12’® ‘ Esau, 
who for one mess of meat sold his own birthright ’ 
{dvrl §p(h(T€m fMiots, lit. ‘for one eating,’ i.e, one 
meal : ‘ mease of meat ’ is the tr. of the Great 
[Cranmer’s] Bible ; it is echoed by Shaks. in Merry 
Wives, III. i. 63 — ‘ I had as lief you would tell me 
of a mess of porridge.’ The tr. of the Hliem. NT 
is ‘a dish of meate’;. the AV ‘morsel of meat’ 
comes from the Bishops’ Bible). J. Hastings. 

MESSENGER. — The Heb. word maVak 

means a messenger, and is so translated about 100 
times in AV. It is used of messengers both public 
and private, both Satanic and Divine. But so 
frequently does the word designate a messenger 
from God that it assumes the special meaning of 
‘ angel.’ In LXX it is nearly always translated by 
d77€Xos (exceptions are, e,g., Nu 21^’ 22^, Dt 2®®, all 
in plu. 7rpi<r^€L$ ; J os 6®® oi KaracrK07ret/<rapr6s ; 1 S 
25^ ; but this word dyyeXos is rendered 

‘messenger’ in AV in Mt IP®, Mk P, Lk 724-27 
9®®, 2 Co 12’’, Ja 2®®, where it is evident that human 
messengers are spoken of ,* in 2 Co 12’ St. Paul 
calls his thorn in the flesh ‘ a messenger of Satan to 
buflfet me’ (dyyeXos coLravd iva KoXa(pi^r}), It is 
rarely doubtful whether the meaning is ‘ messenger’ 
in the original sense, or ‘ angel ’ in the derived or 
restricted sense. Only once does RV change ‘ mes- 
senger’ into ‘angel,’ Job 33®®, and Oxf. Heb, Lex. 
says that there the ‘angel’ of RV is too speciflc ; 
the reference is to ‘a messenger from God acting as 
an interpreter and declaring what is right’ (KVni 
has ‘ messenger ’ ). Only once * is a prophet d irectl^? 
called a messenger of God (^x7», dy^eXos), Haggai 
(P®), but the name Malachi (wh. see) is ‘ my 
messenger,’ and Malachi uses the title not onljr of 
MmselC of the priest as God’s messenger carrying 

* Mess Nu 201 Q refers to Moses, which is not probable ; RV 
keeps AV tr. ‘angel.’ 
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the law of the Lord to the people {2'^), of the 
threrunaer of the Messiah (3^), but even of the 
Messiah Himself (3^, AV and RV ‘messenger,’ 
liVm ‘ angel See art, Angel. 

Other words tr^^ ‘messenger’ are self-evident, 
but it may be pointed out that in NT dTrScrroXos 
‘ apostle,’ lit. * one sent out,’ is twice rendered 
‘ ihessenger,’ 2 Co 8^^, Ph 2“*^®, See Apostle. 

J. Hastings. 

MESSIAH.— 

Introduction, 
i Jewish Messianic belief. 

1, Outlines of its history* 

(а) ‘ Messianic ’ expectations prior to or in* 

dependent of the notion of a unique 
personal Deliverer. 

(б) Hopes attached to the House of David. 

(c) Early Evidence of Expectation of Messiah. 

(d) Jewish beliefs as reflected in the Gospels. 

(e) Evidence of Apocalyptic literature. 

%, Discussion of special points. 

(a) The Messiah as Prophet, 

(b) The Suffering Messiah. 

<c) The ‘Son of Man’— Dn 7— Messiah’s pre- 
existence. 

!i The Christian transformation. 

Jesus the true Prophet — the Servant of Jehovah — 
suffering and death the way to triumph— the kingly 
office of Jesus— His heavenly priesthood — His re- 
lationship to God. 

The argument from prophecy still valid. 

Literature. 

In approaching this subject, it seems important 
to distinguish between the historical and the 
theologicaZ points of view from which it may be 
regarded, and to vindicate the rights of both. 
There is a danger that a sense, derived from Chris- 
tian faith, of the purpose and the fulfilment of 
the hope of the Messiah may somewhat interfere 
with the accuracy of our view of the course of its 
history. The Messianic expectation was formed 
under the influence of the fundamental beliefs and 
the national experiences of the Israelite people, 
interpreted first by the prophets and subsequently i 
by more ordinary religious reflexion and specula- 
tion. In a historical study we must be careful i 
not to attribute greater distinctness or scope to 
the expectation at any epoch than had then been | 
attained. The actual genesis and connexion of 
ideas must, so far as possible, be observed ; and 
elements of the final conception, which existed 
first as separate thoughts and did not affect the 
process of development during its earlier stages, 
must be treated as separate till the time when 
they were in reality combined with the main 
body of doctrine. On the other hand, in the 
endeavour to appreciate the true lessons of the 
history, to understand aright the meaning of the 
facts, considerations are in place and are necessary, 
which are, properly speaking, theological— such, 
namely, as furnish the ground for, or are connected 
with, our belief in the Moral Government of the 
world and the Divine plan for man’s Bederaption, 
and determine our estimate both of the Christian 
Faith and of the OT dispensation, and of their 
relation to one another. 

It will be our aim in this art. (i.) to trace the 
origin and growth of the Messianic beliefs of the 
Jews, and then more briefly (ii.) to mark the 
character and extent of the change which these 
beliefs underwent in the Christian Church, and 
Its results as to the interpretation of OT prophecy. 

i. Jewish Messianic Belief.— L Outlines of 
its history,-^{a) We shall be mainly concerned with 
the expectation of a personal deliverer. But it is 
impossible to place this in a right light, if we do 
not view it in connexion with the belief, as a whole, 
which the Jews had in the future blessings assured 
to them. From the conviction that they were the 
chosen people of Jehovah, and that He would be 
faithful to His covenant made with them, there i 
arose in times of common distress and of exile the ‘ 


confidence taught by the prophets, and which 
sustained the most pious and best part of the 
nation, that their national life, after it had been 
urified by the punishment of sinners and the 
iscipline of the godly, w^ould be restored, that 
they would obtain complete victory over their 
enemies, and that God would bestow upon them 
such glory and peace and well-being as would 
surpass an that had been realized in the happiest 
preceding times, and would satisfy perfectly all. 
the longings of their hearts. These hopes existed 
before the expectation of a unique person who 
was to come — the Messiah — had been formed. 
This is exemplified by the Book of Zephaniah, the 
whole of which is occupied with a vision of the 
great day of the Lord’s vengeance on the sinners 
in Israel and destruction of the surrounding 
nations, and the subsequent happiness of Zion, 
while yet the figure of Messiah does not appear 
at all. Again, there were periods in which, or 
portions of the Jewish world where, the expecta- 
tion of a coming King seems to have fallen into 
abeyance, though the more comprehensive hope for 
Israel and Zion was still vigorous. This is ex- 
emplified by the Apocrypha and the writings of 
Philo. Nevertheless, these different forms of 
expectation had their roots in beliefs which were 
closely connected. This whole body of expectation 
may therefore not unfitly he, as it often is, called 
‘Messianic.’ The importance of those originally 
simple anticipations, to which we have referred, 
will further appear when it is observed that out 
of them, and out of the imagery in which they 
were expressed, grew in time the elaborate and 
mysterious doctrines concerning the millennium, 
the final judgment, the world to come, and other 
last things {cf. Eschatology in vol. i). 

\h) We come now more definitely to the history 
of the idea of the Messiah. God had not only 
made a special covenant with Israel, but with David 
and his descendants as its royal house (2S 
Ps 89^®'®’). To the days of David and Solomon, 
especially, after-generations looked back as fur- 
nishing a pledge for the future. It is the renewed 
glory of the house of David, and the reunion of 
all the tribes under it, that Amos, for instance 
and Hosea (3®) foretell, not the coming of the 
Messiah. Again, it is on the restoration of a suc- 
cession of kings, not on one pre-eminent king, of 
David’s line, that Jeremiah dwells 22^ 33^®- 
In some prophecies, however (Is 7^^*^® 9®-’^ 11, Mio 
4. 5), attention is concentrated upon a single 
descendant of David j and the language used 
respecting him, taken by itself, would seem clearly 
to imply the conception of the Messiah, strictly 
so callea. Any remaining douht whether it did so 
is suggested by the absence of confirmatory lan- 
guage, and even the contrary representations, in 
other nearly contemporary, or later, prophets. 
Unquestionably, however, the image of the king 
who, in accordance with God’s covenant with 
David, stood in a peculiar relation to Jehovah 
(‘I will be his father, and he shall he my son’), 
who reigned by His appointment, in His name, 
and by His power, who would do all God’s will, 
whose rule should be one of absolute righteousness, 
who would compel all men to honour the God of 
Israel and bestow on His people perfect peace and 
happiness for ever, contained the essential charac- 
teristics of the idea of the Messiah, as that name 
came to he commonly understood among Jews. 
At most it was only necessary besides that the 
conception should be firmly apprehended, that it 
should be fixed in language, and become clearly 
recognizable. 

(<j) We proceed to examine the early evidence ol 
the expectation of the Messiah as a unique per- 
sonality, and in particular of the use of the titi* 
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* the Messiah’ (Hlie Christ’) as the distinctive 
name for such a one. 

Ill order to understand the significance of the 
application ^ of the name Messiah in the special 
fidaiiner which has become so familiar, we must 
glance at the use of the word in OT. The cere- 
mony of anointing was used in making priests and 
prophets, as well as kings, and (LXX xpio-ros), 
‘ anointed,’ is a few times applied 'to the first of 
these as an adjective (Lv4®* 6=^^, 2 Mac But 

as a substantive, ‘ the Lord’s anointed,’ ‘ Mine 
anointed,’ ‘Thine anointed,’ it is used only of 
kings. A possible exception to this is the use of 
the plural to designate the Jewish people as a 
whole (?), at Ps 105^® (1 Ch 16^^), Hab 3^^ although 
even in these passages the reference may he 
to the king. It is employed of the king, in 
contrast with the priest, even at 1 S 2^®. The 
title is repeatedly given to Saul (1 S 12^ etc.) ; but 
it acquired a far fuller meaning when used of 
David and his descendants, by reason of God’s 
covenant with him (Ps 2^ 18®® etc.). Its transfer- 
ence to Cyrus (Is 46^) does but illustrate its 
primary force. See, further, art. Anointing. 

At i)n we possibly have the word used in 
that which has come to he its distinctive sense. 
If so, it is the earliest instance of this. 

In the next oldest works which have to be 
noticed, as probably giving indications of the 
expectation of the Messiah, the title is not used ; 
but this is explicable from the oracular, apocalyptic 
character of the writings in question, which favours 
an allusive or symbolical mode of speech. In the 
most ancient portion of the Sibylline Oracles (iii. 
L 97 to 1. 807, or according to some critics a little 
more), composed about B.c. 140, we have (1. 652 ff.) 
a description of a king whom God should send, 
who can hardly be other than the Messiah. Again, 
in one of the older sections of the Book of Enoch, 
the Vision of Seventy Shepherds^ which probably 
belongs to the reign of John Hyrcanus (B.c. 135- 
106) [in art. Enoch, vol. i. p. 707, it is placed some- 
what earlier], and in which the history and destiny 
of the Chosen People are symbolically represented, 
the white bullock, it is generally allowed, denotes 
the Messiah. Another portion of the Book of 
Enoch, the so-called Booh of BarabUs^ should he 
considered at this point, if the period assigned for 
its composition in art. Enoch, is adopted, 
and if the chronological order ought to be strictly 
adhered to. But critics difier widely in respect to 
its date. The supposed historical allusions in it 
are of very uncertain import. Even on this 
ground it would be well to reserve it for separate 
treatment, when the course of the history of the 
Messianic Hope, so far as it may be determined by 
means of evidence of more unquestionable char- 
acter, has been reviewed as a whole. But there is 
still stronger reason for doing this. The Messianic 
doctrine of this book is, by common admission, 
unlike in important particulars to that found in 
any other Jewish document. Whatever, ^ there- 
fore, the time and circumstances of its origin may 
have been, it seems certain that it did not exer- 
cise any general influence. 

We pass to ik^Bsalms of which con- 

tain full and clear evidence of the idea of the 
Messiah and also (Ps-Sol 17®® 18®* ®) of the use of 
the title. These psalms were most probably 
written by one author, and within no very wide 
limits of time. They contain allusions which can 
best be explained if the taking of Jerusalem by 
Pompey (B.c. 63) was still recent when some of 
them were composed. Though we possess them 
only in Greek, they were evidently written origin- 
ally in Hebrew, and there is every reason to regard 
them as Palestinian. Pss 17 and 18 are some of 
the most important passages in ail Jewish litera- 


ture in connexion with the history of the Messianit? 
Hope. Their thought and language are moulded 
on the portions of OT which celebrate God’s cove- 
nant with David. Another fragment of the 
Sibylline Oracles, which is probably of a little later 
date than the Psalms of Solomon, contains an 
allusion to the Messiah {Or. Sib. iii. 46-50). 

The comparative scantiness of the indications 
which we possess of the expectation of the Messiah 
in the last two or three centuries B.c. cannot be 
whoUy explained by our want of knowledge of the 
period. The silence of the Apocryplia has already 
been pf erred to. The truth would seem to be 
that, in part owing to changed political circum- 
stances, in part also to a deeper cause, a move' 
ment of religious feeling, the hope of the 
restoration of the Davidic monarchy, after it had 
slumbered for a while, re-awoke gradually, and in 
some parts of the Jewish world more decidedly 
than in others, and especially so in Palestine, 
during the last cent, and a half B.C., and that as 
it did so, a unique and ideal character was attri- 
buted to the person and mission of the expected 
king, such as had not before been, commonly at 
least, associated with any looked-for occupant 
of the throne. The fact itself that he would he 
separated by so long an interval of time from all 
his predecessors contributed to this, and in addition 
a deepened sense of the magnitude of the events 
in connexion with which he would appear, and in 
which he would bear a part, had begun to enhance 
the idea of his greatness. 

The chief elements in this early conception of 
the Messiah have become apparent in tracing its 
history, hut it will be well to mark them carefully 
before proceeding further. He will be a descendant 
of David ; Son of David comes to be used of him 
as a special appellation (first in Ps-Sol 17^®, in the 
Gospels Mt 9^ etc., and commonly in Rabbinic 
literature). He will be the ideal king, whose 
mind and action shall he in entire accord with 
the will of God, who will be God’s true representa- 
tive upon earth, in whose days and through whom 
God will make good all His promises, and who 
wiU lead all men to honour the God of Israel and 
to respect Israel as God’s people. The relation of 
the Messiah to the actual inauguration of this 
happy state of things cannot he precisely deter- 
mined. It is clearly an exaggeration to say with 
Castelli (II Messia seeoQido gli Ehrei, p. 164) and 
Dalman (Worte Jes%i, p. 242) that the Messiah is 
never according to the original conception himself 
the deliverer, but only the king of the people after 
God has wrought deliverance. The writer of Ps 2, 
and those who took their ideas from it (e.g. Ps- 
Sol 17^), manifestly attributed the subjugation of 
the enemies of God to the agency of the Messiah. 
It was also evidently possible for writers who con- 
templated this to use language implying that the 
deliverance was God’s work. The part taken by 
supernatural and by human agency would be, no 
doubt, somewhat variously conceived by different 
minds ; but the language of the documents is not 
full enough to justify us in defining the views of 
the several writers with exactness. At the period 
we are considering, thought upon this subject 
would he vague. Only through a process of re- 
flexion, and when it came to be a question of 
harmonizing diverse representations in the pro- 
phets, would the place in the succession of events 
at which the Messiah would appear he deter- 
mined. 

(d) The evidence so far considered brings us 
down ^proximately to the middle of the last cent. 
B.C. The Gospels are our next important source 
of information. They supply us with a lifelike 
picture of Jewish beliefs in Palestine at the time 
of our Lord’s ministry. We gather that the ex- 
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peetation of One who should come — the Messiah 
—was an article of faith with the masses of the 
Jewish i^eople, and with the Pharisees there. In 
the main, their conception of him is that which 
has already been before us. But one or two addi- 
tional traits appear. The Jews, whose discussions 
are reported in Jn 7^^ assumed that the coming of 
the Messiah wwiid be unexpected and mysterious. 
The same idea is met with in the Talmud and 
Targum of the prophets, and in the mouth of 
Trypho in Justin (DiaL chs. 8 and 110). Again, 
we have a feature in the rdie of the Messiah corre- 
sponding ratlier to wEat is recorded of some of the 
^mtest prophets than of the kings of old, when 
it is expected that he will work mighty miracles. 
That this was the common anticipation is implied 
in the answer of Jesus to John (Mt 11^^*)> ai^d m 
the questionings of the Jews (Jn 7®^). In Rabbinic 
literature we find evidence to the same effect. 

(e) The development of eschatological doctrine, 
which may be traced especially in the Apocalyptic 
Uteratme (see Eschatology in vol. i. p. 741 ff.), 
necessarily affected the conception of the Messiah 
and his office. As the order of events at the end 
of the world came to be more clearly defined, his 
work was marked out with greater precision. A 
more unearthly character /was also imparted to 
him. The Apocalypse of Baruch and Fourth Ezra 
(see Esdbas, Second Book of) are important for 
illustrating the change. They may with confi- 
dence be pronounced to be Jewish, and there is 
a large amount of agreement among critics that 
their composition should be placed between A.D. 
70 and the beginning of the 2nd cent. A.D. The 
calamities that are to come upon the earth are 
described in dark colours. In the midst of them 
the Messiah appears. He is said to be preserved 
by the Most High to the end of the days. In 
4 Ezr 13^^* he is seen as a man coming from the 
sea, flying with the clouds of heaven. Neverthe- 
less just before, at 12^2 he is referred to as ‘the 
Anomted One of the seed of David.* We must 
suppose, therefore, that the author had the notion 
which is met with in the Rabbinic literature, that 
one bom of David’s line had been caught away 
from the earth and was being kept in heaven, or 
in Paradise, till the time should have arrived for 
his Advent. When he has executed vengeance on 
all the enemies of God, and the dispersed of Israel 
have been gathered together, he will reign for a 
long period (400 years according to 4 Ezr) in a 
state of peace and plenty, such as that imagined 
in what Christians came to call the Millennium. 
Then the Messiah himself and all flesh would die. 
After this there would be a general resurrection 
and judgment by the Most Higji, and a new world. 
The Messianic doctrine of the Talmud and Targum 
agrees as to its main outlines and character with 
that attained at the time we have now reached. 
The additional point of most interest to be con- 
sidered in connexion with them is the extent to 
which they bear testimony to the belief that the 
Messiah would participate for a time in the suffer- 
ings of men, Further reference will he made to 
this presently. 

It has sometimes been held that there existed 
even in pre-Christian times various types of 
Messianic expectation. Gfrorer (in Jahrh d. 
Meils, 1838) formulated this theory, distinguish- 
ing them as ‘ the common-prophetic,’ ‘ the Danielic,’ 
‘the Mosaic,’ and ‘the Mystical - Mosaic ’ ; and 
Westcott {Introd, to Study of Gospels^ ch. ii.) 
countenances this idea. But it does not fairly 
represent the evidence of our documents. In the 
Enochic Booh of Parables, indeed, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, and to the doctrine of 
which we shall recur under the next head, we do 
Snd a different type. But, puttiug this on one 


side, the evidence, when arranged according to the 
times that the difierent portions of it most prob- 
ably illustrate, sets before us a single line of 
orderly development. There is one root - con- 
ception which in process of time is elaborated, 
and in some respects changed, yet so that its 
original features remain recognizable throughout. 

2. Discussion of Special Points . — ^There are some 
questions which need to be more particularly con- 
sidered on account of their intrinsic importance, 
or the diversity of views held in regard to them, 
or their connexion with Christian doctrine. _ The 
first relates to an ideal other than the kingly 
one which was combined with it in Christian faith, 
but which seems in Jewish belief, at leart before 
the Christian era, and in the main throughout, to 
have been kept separate. 

(а) The Prophet . — In Dt 18^® the promise is 

given of ‘ a prophet like unto Moses ’ ; yet if the 
whole context be taken into account the meaning 
seems to he, not so much that one supereminent 
prophet should be sent, but that God’s people 
should not be left destitute of prophetic guidance. 
When prophecy had for a time ceased, and at a 
period %vhen the expectation of a king of David’s 
line does not seem to have flourished, religious 
hope was fixed upon the rise of a true prophet 
(1 Mac 14^^ ; cf. 4^^ and 9^). Among the tiews of 
the time of our Lord’s minist^ the return of one 
of the famous prophets of old (Mk 8^^* and parallels, 
Mk 6^®), or the coming of one who was defined as 
‘the prophet’ (Jn 6^^), was awaited. But in 
all these passages, except Jn it is evident that 

‘the prophet’ is distinct from the Messiah ; and 
in that place, also, there is no need to suppose an 
identification of, or confusion between, the two 
ideas. Nevertheless, some traits taken from the 
prophetic character seem to have found a place in 
the conception of the Messiah’s work and office. 
One, the working of miracles, has been referred to 
already. Again, the Messiah, according to the 
woman of Samaria, is to be the reveaier of all 
truth that men need to know (Jn 4*'®). This 
view of the Messiah agrees with the special com- 
plexion of Messianic doctrine among the Samaritan® 
at a later time. 

(б) The doctrine of a suffering Messiah . — ^There 
are passages in the OT which teach deep lessons 
as to the Divine purposes that are accomplished 
through the sufferings of the righteous, and fore- 
shadowing even of one pre-eminent vicarious 
sufferer. But, so far as we can trace the connexion 
of ideas in these passages and their contexts, there 
does not seem to have been any clear reference to 
the Messiah and his atoning work in the thought 
of the writers. The suggestion for their pro- 
phecies seems to have come either through indi- 
vidual experience, or (as notably in the latter half 
of Isaiah) from the belief that, through the afflic- 
tions which the better part of the Israelite nation 
was undergoing, its purification and restoration 
were being effected. 

We desire, however, to know what the influence 
of these prophecies was upon Jewish Messianic 
belief, Tbe true answer appears to be that for a 
long time they did not affect it at all, and that 
they never did so to any considerable degree. 
There is no trace of the idea that the Messiah 
would undergo suffering, in the extra-canonical 
pre-Christian literature which we have been re 
viewing. And the evidence supplied by the 
Gospels seems to show conclusively that no such 
belief existed among the Jews at the time of our 
Lord’s ministry. His own disciples were totally 
unprepared for His announcements on the subject. 
And yet, if such a belief was to be found any 
where, it might be expected to be among those who 
were attracted by the character and teaching of 
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Jesus. There were differences in the spirit in 
which the Messiah and his times were thought 
of and desired. The mass of men thought chieliy 
of victory over their enemies and the bringing in 
of great material prosperity, wdiile the truly pious 
dwelt on the remission of sins (Lk 1^). But there 
is no sign of this remission being connected with 
the vicarious sufferings of the Messiah except in 
the Baptist’s words (Jn 1^- and plainly this 
inspired utterance cannot he taken as evidence of 
Jewish belief : those who heard it do not seem to 
have understood it at the time. Some have held 
that in our Lord’s time there had, through devo- 
tion to earthly ideals, been a decline, esp. in regard 
to the point under consideration, from a conception 
of the Messiah prevalent in an earlier age which 
had been more truly in accord with prophetic teach- 
ing (cf. Liddon, Divinity of our Lord, ii. ii.). It 
would be strange if this fuller and higher doctrine 
had been so completely lost, as it must in that 
case have been. Moreover, as we have seen, this 
theory has no documentary support. 

We pass to writings subsequent to the Christian 
era. The view of 4 Ezr that Messiah would die after 
a long and prosperous reign, at the end of this 
world, has evidently nothing to do with atoning 
suffering. Christian controversialists appear to 
have been equally mistaken in the meaning they 
have often attributed to the doctrine of two 
Messiahs — Ben- Joseph and Ben-David. The for- 
mer is the Messiah of the ten tribes, a warlike 
deliverer and king. He was, it is true, to die, but 
only in order to make way for the union of the 
whole nation under Messiah Ben-David, 

In the Targum of Jonathan much of Is 
Is applied to the Messiah, but those verses which 
spealc of the sufferings of the Servant of Jehovah 
are referred to the Israelite nation. And the 
general current of Jewish interpretation is to the 
same effect. There are some traces in the Talmud 
of the belief that the Messiah would suffer with 
the sufferings of his people, and that he is the 
subject of the whole of tms prophecy; but they 
axe rare, and are not found in the earlier portions. 

A good deal of stress has been laid on the fact 
that Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho 
represents Ms Jewish interlocutor as forced to 
allow that the Scriptures foretell a Messiah des- 
tined to suffer (chs. 68 . 89. 90). But this cannot 
rightly be pressed, since Justin may attribute this 
admission to his, perhaps partly imaginary, oppo- 
nent, as a literaij device for setting forth his 
own arginnent. If accepted as evidence of Jewush 
opinion, it could only show that some Jews a little 
before A.D. 150 did not feel able to resist this inter- 
pretation of prophecy when it was urged upon 
them by Christians. 

We may observe, in taking leave of this sub- 
ject, that before the historical realization in Jesus 
Christ, and apart from belief in Him, it must have 
been extremely difficult to combine the idea^ of 
sufiering with the conception of the promised king 
derived from the representations of OT prophecy 
generally. It can have been possible at all only for 
men of unusual depth of spiritual insight and 
sympathy with the sorrows of their people. 

(c) The me of the name ‘ the Son of Man,* the 
Messianic interpretation of the vision in Dn 7, cmd 
the doctrine of the Messiahs pre-existence* — The 
Messiah was certainly not called Hhe Son of Man’ 
by Jews with that fulness of signification which 
Jesus gave to the name. The use of this title for 
the Messiah among Jews, if it was used by them 
at all, is closely associated with the interpretation 
of Dn 7, and the discussion of the two points may 
oonveniently be connected. 

From Jn 12®^ it appears that the Jews were 
ipuzzled by the designation ‘ the Son of Man/ and 


that it was not with them a recognized title for the 
Messiah. Indeed, if it had been, the use of it by 
Jesus could hardly be reconciled with His course of 
action as a whole. We gather from the records 
generally, that He refrained till the very end of 
His ministry from claiming before the multitude 
to be the Messiah, and till within a few liionths 
: of the close from making this claim before even 
the innermost circle of His disciples. Yet He re- 
peatedly and openly designated Himself from an 
early period by the name 'the Son of Man.’ It 
is true that, in connexion with this early and public 
use of it, He does not introduce imagery taken 
from, or similar to, that of the vision in lln 7, as 
He does in later sayings addressed to Biis disciijles 
which contain this title. From the first, however, 
His use of it was marked and emphatic, and 
such as would not have been consistent with the 
rest of His conduct, if it already commonly denoted 
the Messiah. 

With respect to the vision in Dn 7 it has to be 
observed that he who is brought to the Ancient 
of Days is described not as ' the Son of Man,’ but 
as ‘one like unto a son of man.’ Further, the 
vision is accompanied by an interpretation, from 
which it appears that this human form represents 
‘the saints of the Most High’ (vv.^®* ^ 2 . a?) 
trast with the earthly kingdoms represented by 
forms of beasts. Nevertheless, from the relation 
between the form of the vision in 4 Ezr, to which 
allusion has already been made, and that in Dn 7, 
we may clearly infer that the writer of the later 
Apocalypse saw a reference to the Messiah in the 
language of his prototype. But it should be noted 
that he described the Messiah not as ‘ the Son of 
Man ’ or as * like unto a son of man,’ but as ‘ like 
unto a man.’ In Kabbinic literature, from the 2nd 
cent, onwards, indications of the Messianic intei- 
pretation of the vision in Dn 7 are not wanting, 
but they are not prominent. There is nothing in 
this literature to lead us to suppose that ‘ the Son 
of Man ’ was ever in common use as a name for the 
Messiah. 

The employment of imagery such as that of 
Daniel’s vision in describing the advent of the 
Messiah implies his existence before his appearing, 
in some extra-terrestrial region. But this view 
could, as we have seen, be harmonized with the 
belief that he would be of David’s line, by sup- 
posing that a descendant of David had been first 
caught up from the earth, or that David himself 
or one of the kings of his house would reappear. 
And as the Davidic lineage of the Messiah was a 
thoroughly established dogma, and there is no 
reason to suppose that any doubt on the point was 
entertained, or would have been tolerated, in the 
Bahhinic schools, we must conclude that any pre- 
existence of the Messiah before his manifestation 
to men which they thought of, was only such as 
was consistent with a previous human birth. 

Hamack indeed {Dogmencfeseh. i. 755) asserts 
that, as a way of representing to themselves the 
Divine foreknowledge, the Jews were in the habit 
of supposing that every important person or thing 
which has successively appeared or is to appear on 
earth has first existed inneaven, and that such a 
heavenly pre-existence was assumed in the case 
of the Messiah in accordance with this mode of 
thought. But G. Dalman, the chief expert in 
Jewish literature among recent writers, emphati- 
cally denies that this was a Jewish, or at all events 
a Palestinian, principle. He does not aUow that 
the familiar instances of the heavenly proto- 
types of the holy city and the temple establish it 
(Worte Jesu, p. 245). We may at least say that it 
must he difficult for us to understand exactly and 
fully what such a notion imported, even where wa 
seem to find it and that consequently it must b« 
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rash for ns to imagine it in the case of persons and 
objects with wliicli it was not plainly associated. 
Tlie older Eabhinism at least seems to have con- 
tented itself with the idea of the pre-existence of 
the Name of Messiah (Ps 72^'^). (See Dalman, ih. p. 
247 ). 

One work there is, apparently Jewish, which is 
an exception in Jewish literature in regard to more 
than one of the points which we have been discussing 
—the Enochic Booh of Parables, to which reference 
has been made, but the consideration of which was 
deferred. The present is a suitable opportunity 
for making a few remarks upon it. In this docu- 
ment the Messiah is repeatedly called * the Son of 
Man,’ and described as surrounded with majesty in 
the presence of the Lord of Spirits, and reserved for 
a futui'e manifestation. Furthermore, he is to be 
the Judge in the Universal Judgment — a function 
never assigned to the Messiah, but always ascribed 
to the Most High in other Jewish writings. Yet, 
in spite of the various points of contact with Chris- 
tian ideas and language, there is nothing (save one 
phrase, which is probably to be otherwise explained) 
to connect this Son of Man with the Christ of 
Chiistian faith, who has been crucified and has 
since ascended to His throne, and is waiting to 
return in glory. It is very unlikely that a Chris- 
tian writer would have so concealed his own belief, 
or that a Christian interpolator, while introducing 
those passages and expressions w^hich correspond 
with Christian rather than with Jewish ideas, 
would have done his work with so much reserve. 
The traits in question may however, for all that, 
be due to Christian influence. To any one who 
considers how Christian teaching affected the 
thought of many pagans in the early centuries, 
even sometimes of such as remained most hostile to 
Christianity, or who is at all familiar with the many 
instances of the same kind which there are among 
educated Hindus at the present day, this will seem 
a not improbable hypothesis. And in the relations 
which existed during the 1st cent. A.D. between 
Jewish Christianity and Judaism there were the 
conditions which would make such effects natural. 
It is to be added, that even if it is a mistake to 
trace the peculiarities of the Enochic Book of Three 
Parables to Christian influence, it may still he 
post-Christian. It is true that Hhe figure of the 
Messiah is here drawn specially in dependence upon 
the Bk, of Daniel.’ But it would not be justifiable 
to regard this as making an early date more cred- 
ible. For between the original vision and this 
rendering of its imagery there lies a difference in 
the definiteness and fulness of the Messianic ideas 
implied, which was only by degrees approached and 
never elsewhere attained among Jews. 

ii. Thb Chbistian Transfobmation.— The fact 
that Jesus claimed to be the Christ, and the signi- 
ficance of this fact, the manner in which and the 
time when He did so, and the part which the tem- 
per of the prevalent Jewish expectation had in 
determining His course of action, need not here be 
considered. It must suffice to note that He gave a 
new character to the conception of the Christ when 
to His acceptance of His disciples’ faith in Him, as 
such, He linked the distinct announcement of His 
approaching sufferings (Mk 8^®* and parallels, Mk 
20^®"^^). In the minds of the first mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, the experiences of 
the Cross, the Resurrection, and Pentecost, together 
with the impression which the character and work, 
the life and teaching of Jesus had made upon them, 
led to a rapid transformation, pregnant with im- 
portant consequences, of the idea of the Messiah 
which they had held as Jews. They turned again, 
as Jesus had taught them to do (Mk 12^®‘3^=sMt 
21^ 2229, Mk 14^=Mt 26*^, Iik 4N, Jn etc.), to 
their ancient Scriptures, and read them with new 


eyes. They found scattered there, the elements >1 
a relatively complete ideal, which had been per* 
feetly fulfilled in Jesus. The process by which 
they combined them was uncritical, and was to 
a large extent performed unconsciously, but the 
result was in harmony with essential truth. 

By the very character which Jesus had assumed 
, in Mis mode of life and ministry, attention was 
j directed to the promise of a true prophet, and we 
“ are not surprised to find that special stress is laid on 
it in the early preaching in the Acts (Ac 3^2 737 

The references in the same part of NT to Hhe 
servant of Jehovah,^ though they have not perhaps 
been commonly noticed, can hardly he questioned 
when they have been pointed out (Ac 4^- where 
TTOLis should, in view of the manifest allusions to Is, 
and the use of this term in the LXX, be rendered 
— not with AV ‘child’ — but with RV ‘servant,’ 
as also at Ac 3^®* 2®). His ‘ anointing ’ (Ac 4^^, cf . 
Is 6H) with the Spirit served as a link to connect 
Him with the king of David’s line. It may be 
permissible to see an allusion to the same figure of 
prophecy in the parable Lk though 5oOXos is 
the word there employed. 

But the question upon which the whole contro- 
versy between believers in Jesus as the Christ and 
the Jews necessarily turned was as to the Divine 
intention, foreshown in the prophets, that He 
should pass through suffering and death to His 
triumph (Ac 3^® 17^ Stress was also laid 

upon those spiritual blessings, the expectation of 
which had already been associated with the Messi- 
anic times — the call to repentance, the remission of 
sins, peace, the outpouring of the Spirit (Ac 

Two comings of the Messiah, first in humiliation, 
then in glory, were now distinguished, and this 
distinction became a characteristic article of the 
Christian faith ; for the withdrawal from the earth 
of one who had not in any way discharged the office 
of Messiah, though destined to do so hereafter, 
according to the Jewish notion referred to above, 
can hardly be regarded as equivalent. Further, 
even from the very necessities of the case, the 
kingship of the Messiah could no longer be con- 
ceived as primarily an earthly one. He had been 
exalted to a throne in heaven at God’s right hand, 
whence He was expected to return in glory. Some, 
and for a time many, Christians supposed that He 
would then reim upon earth for a certain period. 
But to thoughtful believers this must always have 
seemed a very subordinate part of His discharge of 
His kingly office. It scarcely appears in the NT 
(Rev 20® is the only passage that can be regarded 
as a distinct indication of it). The predominant 
thought was that of a heavenly king. Moreover, 
He was to be the Judge in the final universal judg- 
ment (Ac 10^2 1739- 9^ Ro 21®, 2 Co 51®, Mt ). 

Meanwhile He exercises a heavenly priesthood* 
This aspect, too, of Messiahship was first clearly 
brought out in Christian teaching. That this was 
so, appears from the fact that Christian believers 
did not at once perceive it. The title of ‘ priest * 
is in NT given to Jesus Christ only in Ep. to Heb. ; 
and His right to it is founded primarily upon a 
passage in which a psalmist had once recogniaed 
the priestly character belonging to Israel’s king 
(Ps 110^, He 5® 7. 8^). Lastly, a meaning so much 
loftier than before was given to His relationship to 
God, that the title ‘ the Son of God ’ lost, or almost 
so, the associations with specifically Messianic 
ideas which it once might have had. 

To some the view of OT prophegr suggested in 
this article maybe disappointing. Por the purpose 
of the argunient from prophecy in support of the 
Christian faith as it has been ordinarily used, the 
strictly miraculous character of the prophecies 
should be as plain as possible. Predictions are 
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therefore demanded, the reference of which is 

uaranteed by their circumstantial accuracy, and 

j their having been more or less clearly intelli- 
gible before the time of fulfilment came. Modern 
inquiry has rendered it doubtful how far the pre- 
dictions satisfied these requirements. But, on the 
other hand, the history which we have been tracing 
is full of the signs of Divine Providence. The 
whole religious history of Israel down to the time 
of Him whom Christians believe in as the Christ, 
and in a special manner the teaching of the pro- 
phets, formed a most remarkable x^reparation for 
His coming. It remains true as ever, and criticism 
and historical investigation only confirm it, that the 
Scriptures were in reality full of Him, and that, 
in proportion as men had entered into their spirit, 
they must have been able to receive Him (Jn 5^* 

It is still legitimate as ever to regard typ^es and 
ideals which were first fully realized in Him as 
divinely intended to foreshadow Him. And if the 
method in which Israel was trained in its great 
hope, even while in many respects unique, was 
more analogous to that in which truth has ordin- 
arily been unfolded to mankind, permitting a larger 
amount of illusion and error on their part than has 
sometimes been supposed, it may for this very 
reason be the more instructive. 
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METE, METEYIRD,— To * mete’ (from Anglo- 
Sax. and radically connected with Gr. 

fiirpov, Lat. metirit Eng. ‘measure’ ; and even 
with Gr. piSeLv to rale, Lat, modus ^ measure, 
moderation, Eng. ‘mode,’ ‘modest,’ etc.) is to 
measure. Thus Ex 16^® ‘ And when they did mete 
it with an omer, he that gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack’ ; Mt 7^ ‘With what measure ye mete, it 
shall he measured to you again.’ Cf. Knox, Hist, 
97, ‘But hee yee assured, my Lord, with such 
measure as ye mete to others, with the same 
measure it shall be met to you againe.’ Tind. 
uses the word in Dt ‘ Then let thine elders and 
thi judges come forth and meet unto the cities 
that are roiinde ahoute the slayne,’ and Gov. in 
Eu 3^® ‘And he meet her sixe measures of barlye.’ 
Sir John Cheke, in his determination to use Anglo- 
Saxon at all hazards, turns Tindale’s ‘ cubite ’ in 
Mt 6^ into ‘ half yard mete.’ Chapman uses the 
verb in Iliads, iii. 327 — 

‘Then Hector, Priam’s martial son, stepp’d forth, and met 
the ground.’ 

Meteyard is used by Tindale in Lv 19®® as the tr. 
of a measure, and it is retained in AV and 

KY. The word occurs also in Pref. to AY, 
‘neither is it the plain-dealing Merchant that is 
unwilling to have the weights or the meteyard 
brought in place, hut he that useth deceit.’ 
Goverdale has the similar forms ‘meteiine’ (Jos 
17®* and ‘ meterod ’ (Ezk 40®- ® 41®), 

J. Hastings. 

METHE0»ilMMm--AY and EYm in 2 S 8^ 
* David took Methe^-ammah jns) out of the 
hand of the Philistines.’ AYm has ‘the bridle of 
Ammah,’ EV text ‘ the bridle of the mother city.’ 
This last rendering is pronounced to be ‘ probable ’ 
by Driver (Text of Sam,), who points out (see his 
references) that has the sense of mother city or 
capital in Phoenician. ‘ The bridle of the mother 
city’ would mean the authority of the metropolis or 
capital of the Philistines, namely Gath (so Ges., 


I Keil, Stade). Budde [in SBOT] makes various 
objections to this, and leaves the expression blank 
in his Heh. text as irrecoverably corru]3t. The 
LXX reads rV d<pcapL<Tp.iv7jy, which may, according 
to Wellhausen, imply a reading nE£>i:ina Wellh. 
himself (Sam, 174) emends to na^n na ‘Gath the 
mother city,’ comparing 1 Ch 18^ na (‘Gath 

and her daughter towns’), which he argues may 
have arisen from the text he postulates in Samuel. 
Klostermann attempts to obtain from the two 
texts (of S and Ch) na; nrn^ ‘Gath and 

her border to the west.’ Tlieruus emends to 

‘bridle of tribute,’ fe, ‘David laid the 
Philistines under tribute.’ Lolir despairs of re- 
covering either the meaning or the text. Cheyne 
(Expos. Thnes, Oct. 1899, p. 48) emends to 
o*n nnp, ‘Ashdod, the city of the sea.’ SaycA 
(EHH 414in.) suggests that nsxn jop is the Heb. 
transcription of the Bah. m6tig ammati (for mPMq 
ammati)=^^ the highroad of the mainland ’ of Pales- 
tine. The reference would thus he to the command 
of the highroad of trade which passed through 
Canaan from Asia to Egypt and Arabia ; but the 
appearance of such distinctively Babylonian words 
in Hebrew of this date is extremely improbable, 

J A. Selbie 

METHUSELAH A Sethite, the father 

of Lamech, Gn 5^^-, P (A MaSovadXa), 1 Ch 1® (B 
Ma$6ovad\a, A Ma^oyj-dXa), Lk 3®’’' (MaBovcrdXa)^ 
Methushael (which see) in J’s genealogy, 4^®. 
The name nVc’mg is interpreted by Hoizinger 
as ‘man of the javelin’ des Geschosses), 

a fitting name for a time when the earth 
was full of violence. Ball (in SBOT), follow- 
ing Hommel (P.S'EA, March 1893), makes the 
name = ‘ man of Selah,’ where Selali ma^ he a 
modification of Bab. Sarrahu, a title of Sin, the 
god of Ur Casdim. Methuselah would thus answer 
to Berosus’ *Aiiipfivos~AmeBSin, ‘Sin’s man,’ 
While Ball remarks that the form Methushael, 

* man of El,’ is less original than Methuselah ‘ man 
of Selah,’ Sayce (in Expos, Times, 1896, 

p. 367) suggests that an exact tran- 

scription of the Bah. Mutu4a4U, has been in ‘ the 
Sethite genealogy corrupted into Methuselah (per- 
haps ier Mutu4a4lati, ‘ man or husband of the 
goddess’), which does not admit of an etymology.’ 

J A. Sedbie 

METHUSHAEL Cainitej the father 

of Lamech, Gn 4^® (J) ; LXX (A) Ma^ouoraXd, which 
is read also for Methuselah (n^^?n!:?) in P’s gene- 
alogy, 5®^®, The interpretations of the name are 
various. DUlm. remarks that m^ have 

meant ‘suppliant or man of God’ (Ges. Thes, ;~ 
Mutu-sa-ili according to Lenormant, Origines de 
Vhistoire^ 2621, cl Sayce in Expos, Times, May 
1896, p. 367, May 1899, p. 353 ; Hommel, ZBMG 
xxxii. 714), or ‘one who has been obtained by 
asking’ (Budde), hut not ‘ man of SheoP (Eedslobi. 
See, further, Spurrell, Notes on Genesis, ad loc.; 
Gmj, Heb, Proper Names, 1641; Budde, Ur- 
gesmichte, 129. J. A. Selbie. 

METRE.--See Poetry. 

MEUNIM.-~See Maon. 

MEUZAL.— Ezk 27^® AYm. See UzAD. 

ME-ZAHAB (3rrj 'p ‘waters of gold’).— Father of 
Matred and grandfather of Mehetabel the wife of 
Hadar (Hadad), one of the kings of Edom, Gn 36®® 
{AMe^o6/3)=l Ch 1®® (LXX om.). The name M^- 
zahah (el Mi-deha) is certainly, as Hommel (AHJ 
264 n.) remarks, much more like that of a place 
than of a person. Hoizinger (Gen, ad loe. ) suggests 
that it is the same name which ax)pears in a cor- 
rupted form in Dt 1^ as Di-zahah, Hommel 
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(l.e.) makes tke radical suggestion that *it is a 
question whether we ought not to restore Gn 36^^ 
as follows: “and his (Hadar’s) cities were Famish 
(in MT Fa% var. Fdt, LXX ^oy6p), Mdeshet, 
MeMtab-^el, Bath‘Matred, di,n.d MS-zahabF * 

MEZOBAITE.— One of David’s heroes is called in 
ICh ‘ Jaasiel the Mezobaite’ As. 

Kittel (in A^BOr) remarks, the HT is ‘certainly 
incorrect, but totally obscure,’ B has Metpa^etd, 
A Me<rw/3i<i, Luc, Matra/Sid. 

MIBHAR.— In 1 Ch 11®® one of David’s heroes 
appears as ‘ Mibhar the son of Ham’ ('|3 
n^n). The parallel passage 2 S 2^® reads, ‘of 
Zobah, Bani the Gadite’ (nari n:?kp), which is 
probably the correct text. li^ile the LXX has, 
in 1 Ch 11®®, B Me^abX vlbs "kyapel, A Ma^dp vBs 
Arapat, it reads in 2 S 23®® dicb Svpdpsm [^.e. KpVP 
instead of npsp] vlbs Fa\aa88el (B ; A . • • Taddl), 
See Driver {Text of Sam* 284) and Elittel 
onlChll®®). 

MIBSAM — !• A son of Ishmael, Gn 25^ 

(A M.(i<;<TdfJt)-l ’Ch 1®® (B Maxrffdy A Ma^adv), 2* A 
Simeonite, 1 Ch 4®® (B Ma^ao'd/t, A Ma^acrdv)* 

MIBZAR ‘fortification’). — A ‘duke’ of 
Edom, Gn 36^ (Mardp) = l Ch 1®® (B Ma^dp, Ai 
' Mapo-dp). If we take Mib?ar as a place-name, | 
Dillm. rejects decidedly Knobel’s identification 
! with Sela or Petra, and, while pronouncing Hitzig’s 
I view ‘ more possible ’ that Mib?ar is the same as 
Bo?rah of v.®®, he thinks it ‘ jnost probable,’ in view 
of the words of the Onommtieon {^i icaX vvp 
p€yi<rr7} Ma/Strapd ivl rijs Va^aXTjvijs, viraKoiiovcra rg 
llerp^t), that this identification must also be given 
up. 

MIGA — 1. Son of Merib-baal (Mephi- 

bosheth), 2 9^® (B Met^d, A Mi^d), called in 1 Ch 

g34f. 94()£. Micah (n?'p). See Micah, No. 2. 2. Son 
of Zichri, 1 Ch 9^® (B M^x^j A Mtxd), Neh 11^’' (B 
Maxd, A Mtxd), where he is called son of Zabdi, v.®® 
(B Meixd, A M£xd)=Micaiah (.t?’P) of Neh 12®®. 
See Micaiah, No. 7. 3. One of those who sealed 
the covenant, Neh (A Mtxd, B om.), 

MICAH.— 4. hut in Jg 17^* * ; see Gray, 

EFN 157, B Meixalas, A MtxO* A resident in the 
highlands of Ephraim, whose story is related in a 
jtupplement (chs. 17* IS) to the Bk. of Judges, with 
a view to explain the origin of the sanctuary of 
Dan. There is no need to doubt the historicity of 
the narrative, though it contains signs of revision, 
if not of composite authorship. That two accounts 
were woven into one, is the conjecture of some 
critics, whilst others try to explain the phenomena 
of the text on the supposition of redaction by a 
reviser who was indignant at the pretensions of 
the Danite priests. For a full and fair statement 
of the difierent opinions, see Moore, Judges, xxix. 
!£xx. 366-369. The nucleus of the story is evidently 
of great age, and the events it describes may bd 
ttssigned with some confidence to the generation 
after the invasion by Joshua. 

Micah stole 1100 shekels of silver from his 
mother, but restored the money on hearing the 
curses with which she threatened the unlmown 
thief. His mother thereupon had part of the silver 
made into ‘a graven image and a molten image’ ; 
but as the context speaks of but a single image, 
and the former term is sometimes used (Is 40^® 44^®) 
generically for an idol though cast, the latter term 
IS probably an editorial explanatory addition of 
subsequent date to that of the earliest form of the 
story. This image of J" was given to Micah, who 
pla<^ it in his private chapel, together with an 


‘ephod,’ which was some portable object used in 
divining ( Jg 8^, 1 S 23 ®- ® 30 '^) and not necessarily 
a part of a priestly dress, and ‘ teraphim ’ or idols, 
possibly household gods. There is no evidence 
that these were the busts or images of ancestors ; 
hut they were used at least in later tinies in some 
imknown way for the purposes of divination (2 K 
23®^, Ezk 21®\ Zee 10®). See Ephod. One of 
Micah’s sons was formally invested with the ofiSce 
of priest. 

In the course of time a Levite in search of a 
livelihood migrated from Bethlehem to Mount 
Ephraim, and settled there. He is described as of 
the family of Judah (17^), and as a grandson of 
Moses (18®®, where MT has ManasseA, written, 
however, with 3 su^ensum)* The most likely 
explanations of the former phrase are that Levite 
here means merely a descendant of Leah, or that, 
the tribe having been broken up, the man in 
question had attached himself to that of Judah 
(Gn 49®- ’), or that the word Levite is not used here 
technically of a clan but of a profession, and 
denotes that the man was an expert in religious 
lore and in the art of divination; but no explana- 
tion is entirely free from difficulty. In the latter 
phrase the change of Moses to Manasseh in 
some of the texts was possibly due to an attempt 
to detract from the dignity of the priesthoods 
of the early northern sanctuaries, for whose 
officials a Mosaic lineage seems to have been justly 
claimed; see JONATHAN, No. 4. This young 
Levite was welcomed by Micah, who attached him 
to his household (17^^), and transferred to him the 
duties at first assigned to his own son. But soon 
afterwards the Danites, finding their quiet estab- 
lishment in the district allotted them by Joshua 
impossible on account of the resistance of the 
Philistines and the Amorites (Jg 1®^, Jos sen 
five of their tribe to find a suitable place for settle 
ment elsewhere ; and these, while passing through 
the highlands of Ephraim, stayed for a night at 
the house of Micah. There they recognized the 
Levite by his voice, as, if he were actually a 
descendant from Moses and a recent resident in 
their own neighbourhood, they may well have done ; 
though, according to a less natural explanation, 
the southern dialect that he used was the cause of 
the recognition. At their request he consulted the 
oracle for them, and promised them success in their 
expedition. At LaiSi (or Leshem, Jos 19^^), the 
northern limit of the settlement of Israel, identi- 
fied by name and ancient authority with Tell el- 

f 'adi (less probably with Benias ; see G. A. 

mith, EG ML, 473-481), they found an attractive 
locality and an un warlike people, and returned with 
the tidings to the temporary centre of their tribe 
in the district made famous by Samson’s exploits. 
Six hundred of the Danites, with their families 
and cattle (18®^), determined to mteateto Laish. 
On approaching the village in whien Micah lived, 
the main body halted at its entrance, whilst the 
: five were detailed to secure the idols. They pro- 
i ceeded to the house of Micah, and, after greeting 
the Levifee, seized the idols ; and when the Levite 
expostulated, they persuaded him to keep quiet 
and even to accompany them as the priest of their 
tribe. Hastily rejoining their comrades, they sent 
forward their families and flocks, placed the 
Levite and his apparatus in their midst, and 
marched with the majority of the 600 in the rear 
to guard against attack by pursuers. Micah 
collected a few of his neighbours, and overtook the 
column at some distance from the village • hut his 
remonstrances were received with contemptuous 
menace, and, as the employment of force by his 
little band was out of the question, he was obliged 
to return home and leave his idols in the hands of 
the Danites. They continued their march to 
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Laisli, wliicli they took without difficulty ; and 
in a new town built on the site of the old they 
set up a temple of their own in charge of Micah’a 
Levite, who thus became the ancestor of the Danite ! 
priesthood. 

How long this priesthood lasted is not known. 
The note of time (18®^) is of little help. If ‘the 
day of the captivity of the land’ (18®®) is not a late 
editorial addition, it will probably denote the times 
of the Philistine wars under Eli ; but if it is, the 
conquest of Galilee (2 K 15^^) by Tiglath-pileser in 
B.o. 734. See art. Judges (Book of), in voL ii. 

p. 8181 

2. in 1 Oh [B Mexd, A Mtxd] 9^^'^ 
[B Metxd, A Mixd]; EV Mica, in 2 S 9 ^^) 
son of Merih-baal (or Mephibosheth), and grandson 
of Jonathan. The name occurs alike in the general 
Benjamite genealogy (1 Oh 8®^* ®®), and in the specific 
one of the house of Saul (1 Ch 9^* '“). The allusion 


one of the house of Saul (1 Ch 9^* '“). The allusion 
in 2 S 9^® (B Me^xd, A M^xd) is probably a late gene- 
alogical gloss to remind the reader of the line of 
descent notwithstanding such passages as 2 S 21®"*. 
3* The name and head of the chief family of the 
IJzziel branch of the Kohathite Levites, according 
to the arrangement for public service attributed to 
David in 1 Ch 23** (B M«xds, A Mtxd). The name 
is rejpeated in 1 Ch 24*^* (B Mftxd, A Mt%d) in the 
classification of the Levites according to their 
duties. 4* A name occurring in the genealogy of 
Keuben (1 Ch 5®) as that of an ancestor of Beerah, 
the chief of the Beubenites carried into captivity 
by Tiglath-pileser. S. A contemporary of Josiah 
and the fatlier of Abdon, 2 Ch 34** (B Meix^ds, 
A Mixa^tts), who is called Achbor son of Micaiah 
in 2 K 22^*. 6. A Simeonite, father of Ozias, one of 
the three rulers of Bethulia in the story of Judith 
(Jth 6^®). To the same tribe belonged Judith her- 
self (9*) (B Metxd, A Mtxd), and probably the other 
rulers, with the majority of the population of the 
district; and warrant for confidence in the anti- 
quarian accuracy of the author of Jth, and for the 
assumption of a Simeonite settlement in the north, ' 
may be found in Gn 49^ 2 Ch 15* 34®. 7. See next 
article. ■ E. W. Moss. ■■ 

MICIH Jg 17^*^ ; in pause 2 Ch 17^; 
shortened .rip Jer 26^® and Mic P;=‘whois 
like J''?’ [cf. Ex 15^1, and in Nu 13^]). -A 
proper name of very frequent occurrence in the 
OT (see preceding article). The best-known men 
who bore this name are—l. Micah of Mt. Ephraim, 
who appointed a Levite to minister as priest before 
the image which his mother had caused to 
be made from 1100 shekels of silver. See the pre- 
ceding article, No. 1. 2. Mica(ia)h hen-Imlah, 

a man of kindred spirit with Elijah, who, at the 
moment when Ahab of Israel desired to secure 
the alliance of Jehoshaphat of Judah against the 
Syrians, predicted, in opposition to the prophet 
Sledekiah, the unfortunate issue of the campaign 
and the death of Ahab, and ranged himself as 
a true prophet of J" over against the lying 
prophets (1 K 22). One will hardly be wrong 
in tracing the attitude of Mica(ia)h ben-Imlah 
to the circumstance that Ahab favoured the 
worship of the Tyrian B^l in Israel—a practice 
which appeared to Mica(ia)h irreconcilable with 
Israel’s belonging to J". On the reference prob- 
ably intended in 1 K 22*® D7| d'sj;? to the open- 
ing words of Mic, see Konig, Einleit in d, AT^ 
p. 330, See, further, Micaiah, No, 3. 

3. Micah (B M^xcda?, A Mixa^dy) THE Pbophet, 
— -of Moresheth (wh, see), the younger contemporary 
of Isaiah, after whom one of the writings in the 
DodehapropMton is named, the 6th in the Heb. 
order but Ime 3rd in the Greek. 

L Ths Contends and Unity of the Book , — ^There 
ean he no doubt that the prophecies collected in 


the book which bears his name pi'oceed only in 
I part from Micah, for alike in contents and style 
i they are totally diverse in character. 

; {a) The first three chapters, apart from 2^**-, 

I present no difficulty. The prophet begins with 
announcing the Divine judgment, which accom- 
plishes itself in two acts, namely, upon Samaria 
and upon Judah, although, of course, the judg- 
ment upon Judah forms the central point of his 
message. Then chs. 2 and 3 state the reasons for 
the judgment denounced upon Judah in 1*®^-, and 
it is especially against the ruling classes in Jeru- 
salem that Micah utters his reproaches. The 
verses 2^*^- are quite foreign to this line of 
thought, for they presuppose the Exile, and 
occupy themselves with the restoration of the 
people.* 

(o) To these denunciations of judgment in chs. 
1-3 we have the counterpart in chs. 4-5, which 
open a glimpse into the Messianic time. Against 
their composition by Micah there are the following 
objections: (1) The strange conjunction of the 
Messianic hopes of 4^®^* with the threatenings of 
3^* 5 (2) the circumstance that mutually exclusive 
views present themselves (cf. 4®‘® with v.*®*, 4^^"^® 
with v.^^, 5^'® with v.^*)> and that frequently a 
connexion can be established only by very arti- 
ficial methods (cf. 4^ with v.®, 4® with v.**', 4^^"^® 
with v.^^ 6^'®) ; (3) the dependence upon trains of 
ideas which did not become current till after the 
time of Micah (cf. 4^^"^® with Ezk 38f.), as well as 
the presupposing of relations which were strange 
to Micah’s era (cf. 4®“® [2^*^-] 5^^*) If there are any 
words of Micah at all in chs. 4-5, these can include 
no more than 4*^* 5*'^®. 

(c) 6^-7®, which consist of three short addresses 
(gi-8 g9-i6 whose original context, however, is 
doubtful, might, so far as their contents are con- 
cerned, proceed from Micah. They present J"’s 
controversy with His ungrateful people, the pro- 
phet’s denunciation of the people for the umight- 
eousness which marked their whole manner of life, 
and finally Zion’s lament over the decay of her 
children. This lament is intelligible in the time 
of Manasseh, when the sacrifice of children (Mic 6^) 
was a flourishing custom ; but not only the tender- 
ness of feeling exhibited in 6^^-, but also the 
dramatic and exceedingly animated descriptions, 
make the composition of this section by Micah 
very improbable. 

{a) cannot possibly be attributed to Micah, t 
for what, in 6^-7® is yet in prospect is in 7'^^^'* 
actually come to pass — ^Zion suffers for her sins, 
and the prophet looks to a better time, when J" 
will again interest Himself on behalf of His 
people, and build the wails of J erusalem. 

ii* The Actimt'^ of the Prophet , — It follows from 
the above investigation, that if we are to form an 
idea of the characteristics of Micah and the method 
of his activity, we must base our conclusions only 
upon 3 (4*^- 5*"^®), It results from these 

data that the title in rightly represents the pro- 
phetic activity of Micah as having begun as early 
as the reign of Ahaz, for according to 1*^* he pre- 
dicted the fall of Samaria, Since of the two con- 
tradictory dates given in 2 H 18^ (ef. 17®) and in 
18^ the latter is clearly the better entitled to 
credit — i,e, Hezekiah probably ascended the throne 
B.C. 715 — it follows that at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Samaria the occupant of the throne of the 
Southern kingdom was not Hezekiah (as in 2 K 
18b cL 17®) but Ahaz, who would have begun to 

♦Of. Driver {L07^ S27f.), who, though he questions the 
necessity of attributing the verses to an exilic (Stade, Kuen.) or 
post-exilic (Wellh.) hand, agrees that they do not now stand 
in their proper context, 

t So Welihausen, Stade, Knenen, Oomill, Gieaebrecht. For 
the reasons on the other side, we may refer to the discussion in 
Driver,, 33 f. 
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rei![(n e, 734. Wlietlier Mieah liad entered ti^on his 
proplietic aetiTity^ before 734, i.e, in the time of 
Jotham, as the title asserts, we have no certain 
data to enable ns to decide, for the threatening 
of 3^^ was, according to the express testimony of 
Jer uttered under Hezekiah, and probably 

after the accession of Sennacherib in 705 — an event 
which appears to have determined Hezekiah to a 
change of policy towards the Assyrians. Since 
ch. 3 stands in close connexion with ch. 2, and the 
latter as the foundation for the threatenings of 
is not to be separated from ch. 1, we can only 
assume that the threatenings once uttered and 
meanwhile realized against Samaria were taken 
by Micah into a written disconrse against the 
Southern kingdom (cf. Is 28 fil) — a happy thought 
whereby this denunciation, calculated to strike 
terror into ail, acquired special weight against 
Jerusalem. 

iii. Style and Message of Micah . — It has rightly 
been remarked that in his rhetoric Micah is 
sharply distinguished from the simplicity of Amos 
and the originality of Hosea. He begins with the 
violent hiatus of P and the imposing Ascription of 
Jah well’s descent in storm from heaven to earth 
(v.®^-)> to which the denunciation of judgment 
upon Samaria attaches itself, in order finally to 
introduce the burden of his disconrse — the judg- 
ment upon Judah, — a discourse, however, which 
runs ofi' into mere puns attached to local and per- 
sonal names. It is possible that this, as Well- 
hausen suggests, was the ancient scholastic model 
of prophetic style, which elsewhere has maintained 
itself especially in prophecies regarding foreign 
nations. Apart from this peculiarity, Micah has 
close points of contact with Amos. Like the 
latter, he displays a deep moral earnestness which 
does not shrink from drawing the last conclusions, 
and which, in opposition to his great contemporary 
Isaiah, who looked with confidence to J" the holy 
God to preserve Jerusalem, leads him to predict 
the destruction of the city as a punishment for the 
treading under foot of righteousness. Whether 
we are justified in concluding from that Micah 
anticipated the destruction of the whole kingdom, 
has been rightly called in question and denied 
by W. R. Smith {Prophets Israel, 287 for 
Micah in assigning the ground for judgment — 
and in this likewise he agrees with Amos — has 
specially to do with the aristocracy of Jerusalem, 
against whom his whole anger is turned on account 
of the injustice perpetrated by them (‘Jerusalem 
is Judah’s sin,’ ci 1® LXX). What a powerful 
impression this message of judgment produced 
upon Micah’s contemporaries we may infer from 
Jer where we find that 100 years after its 

utterance this denunciation of judgment, which 
stood in such glaring contradiction to the preach- 
ing of Isaiah, is not yet forgotten. 

Whether Micah had a glimpse of better days 
and committed his anticipations to writing, must, 
in \dew of what has been said above, remain un- 
certain ; the verses which alone could come into 
consideration as from his pen, contain scarcely 
anything more than a reference to a future de- 
liverance and a removal by J" of things displeasing 
(cf. 4®** 5®'^®). In any case, our prophet, even if he 
never gave expression to such hopes, would in this 
respect also have a predecessor in Amos, for the 
Messianic hopes expressed in Am 9®®* are a later 
addition to that book. 

A brief reference may further be made to Mic 
which are not only marked by a depth and a 
nioral earnestness, but also interpenetrated by an 
intensity of genuine feeling such as are scarcely 
paralleled elsewhere.^ These verses likewise have 
a point of contact with Amos, in so far as in them 
the thought is emphasized that moral goodness 


coincides with humanity (‘ Das Sittlich-Gute ist 
auch das Natiirlich-Menschliche ’) ; but in anothei 
point they go far beyond Amos — in fact, scarcely 
anywhere in the OT is the essence of true W’orsiiip 
expressed so briefly and appropriately as in 6® 
‘ It is said to thee, U man, what is good and what 
3" requires of thee : to do justice, to love kind 
ness, and to walk humbly before thy God.’ 
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W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, 287 ff. 

Of commentaries the following may be consulted : — Pocock, 
Oomm. on Micah, 1677 ; Caspar!, CTeber Micha den Morashthiten 
u. seine prophet. Schrift, 1851-52 ; Eoorda, Cormn. in Vaticin. 
Miehce, Leiden, 1869 ; L. Beinke, Der Prophet Micha, Munster, 
1874 ; Cheyne, Micah (in * Camb. Bible *% 1882, 2nd ed. 1895 ; 
Pusey, The Minor Prophets, 1860 ; Wellhausen, Die Kl. Pro- 
pheten, pp. 22 ff., 131 ff.; G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve Pro- 
phets, vol. i. (1896), 356 ff.; Nowack (in the Mandkormmntar), 
1898, p. 185 ff. W. Nowack. 

MICAIAH. — The Heb. name ?n;3'p(‘wlio is like 
J"?’) and its abbreviations .td'd, nptp, are 
variously rendered in AV ; but, with the exception 
of one instance, the first three words appear in 
BY as Micaiah. The exception is in Jg 17^*^. 
Here the name np‘'D, which occurs frequently in 
Jg 17. 18, is found in tlie longer form and 
is rendered Micah for the sake of the unity of the 
narrative. The LXX equivalents of Micaiah have 
in every case the alternative spellings Mlx- and 
Mcfx., the latter being found uniformly in B. 

1. Micaiah (5rr;3'p, Maaxd, AV Michaiah) is the 
name given in 2 Cli 13^ to the mother of Abijali. 
It is evident from 1 K 15®, 2 Ch 11®^, and from 
LXX, that this is a corruption of Maacah (wh. see). 

2. One of the princes of Judah (2 Ch 17^) appointed 
bj Jehoshaphat to superintend religious instruc- 
tion throughout the kingdom, was called Micaiah 
Mixalas, AV Michaiah), 

3. Micaiah (snp'p, M(e)txaias) the son of Imlah was 
a prophet of J" in Israel in the days of Ahab. 
His name is once (2 Ch 18^^) spelt np '9 (BVm 
Micah). In Scripture history he appears only; on 
the great occasion described in the almost identical 
narratives of 1 K 22'^-®®, 2 Ch 18®*®^. It is evident, 
however, from 1 K 22® H that this was not the be- 
ginning of his prophetic activity, and that his 
former messages had not been favourable to the 
king. Josephus {Ant VIH. xiv. 5) identities 
Micaiah with the prophet who disguised himself 
after the victory over the Syrians at Aphek, and 
reproved Ahab for allowing the king of Syria 
to escape (1 K 20 ®^'^) ; and adds that Ahab, in 
his displeasure at this, put Micaiah in prison. 
These statements at least harmonize with the 
Scripture account, and the identification is not in 
itself unlikely. 

In LXX 1 K 22 follows 20, and both chapters are derived from 
a special source (see Kings i. and xi., vol. ii. pp. 867, 868) in which 
Elijah is not mentioned, but which has several references to un- 
named prophets. In so far as any prophet is mentioned by 
name, Micaiah may be said in this section to take Elijah’s place 
(Kittel, Mist. Heh., Eng. tr. ii. 275). 

On the occasion recorded in Scripture, J ehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, was on a visit to Samaria, 
when Ahab asked his co-operation in recovering 
Bamoth-gilead, which the Syrians had formerly 
captured, and which they were now retaining, 
contrary to the conditions of the latest peace 
(I K 20^ 22®). Jehoshaphat declared his willing- 
ness to join in the expedition, but suggested that 
at the outset they should ‘ inquire at the word oi 
The prophets of Israel, to the number of 400, 
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were accordingly assembled where the two kings 
sat in royal state at the gate of Samaria. They 
prophesied nnanimonsly that the undertaking 
would be successful, and one of them, Zedekiah 
the son cf Chenaanah, emphasized the prophecy 
by producing horns of iron as symbols of the 
conquering might of Ahab and Jehoshaphat. 
These Israelite prophets posed as prophets of J", 
and spoke in His name (2 Ch 18® has ‘God* instead 
of ‘ J" *) ; but Jehoshaphat was doubtful of their 
true character, and asked anxiously if there was 
not besides a prophet of whom they might con- 
sult (cf. 2 K 8^). Ahab then mentioned Micaiah 
for the first time, but added that he hated him,^ as 
he was always a prophet of evil — a remark which 
Jehoshaphat courteously deprecated. A eunuch 
was sent to fetch Micaiah (who, according to 
Josephus, was already in prison), and this officer 
told him of the favourable reply which the 400 
prophets had given to the inquiry of the kings, 
counselling him in a friendly way to answer in 
the same strain. Micaiah, however, replied 
boldly that he would speak only what J" should 
say to Mm. When he appeared before the kings, 
and when Ahab asked his eonnsel, he at first 
echoed ironically the advice of the 400. But 
Ahab detected the irony ; and Micaiah, when 
pressed for his true opinion, answered in words 
of solemn imagery, which boded nothing but 
disaster. He had seen ail Israel scattered npon 
the mountains as sheep that had no shepherd: 
and J" had said, ‘ These have no master, let them 
return every man to his house in peace.* Besides 
replying thus to Ahab*s immediate question, he 
went on to pronounce a verdict on the whole 
situation and on the prophets who were opposed 
to him. This he did m an account of a remark- 
iible vision. J" sat on a throne, attended by all 
the host of heaven. He asked who would entice 
Ahab that he might go and fall at Eamoth- 
gilead. A spirit volunteered to do so by being 
a ‘lying spirit* {vM 0^*’) in the mouth of AhaVs 
prophets. J" accepted the offer, and sent the spirit 
fortli with a promise of success. Micaiah’s con- 
cluding message to Ahab, therefore, was that his 
prophets were false prophets, and that J" had 
spoken evil concerning him. ^ Zedekiah the pn 
of Chenaanah replied to Micaiah by an insulting 
blow and a mocking question. The account of 
Jos. {Ant. VIII. XV. 4) adds that Zedekiah sought 
to refute Micaiah*s prophecy by appealing to the 
prediction of Elijah (1 K 21^®), who ha^ foretold 
that the dogs should lick Ahab’s blood in Jezreel ; 
and that Zedekiah also challenged Micaiah to 
wither the hand that smote him, as had been 
done in the case of Jeroboam (1 K 13^). Micaiah ' 
warned Zedekiah of the future perils that awaited 
him, and, when he was carried off by Ahab’s orders 
to suffer rigorous imprisonment, he contented him- 
self by appealing confidently to the issue of events 
for proof that his prophecy had been true. At 
this point his history, which may have been 
continued in the source (Ewald, MI, Eng. tr. 
iv. 76), breaks off abruptly, and is not resumed. 
The exordium, ‘Hear, ye peoples, all of you,* is 
apparently an interpolation, taken from Mic 1^, 
and due to a confusion of Micaiah the son of 
Imlah with the canonical Micah. 

Mudbi interest attaches to Micaiah*s vision. It is not to he 
taken, of course, as a literal description of an objective scene, 
a question may be raised as to how far it shows us the 
form in which the truths proclaimed by the prophet were first 
presented to his own mind, and how far he consciously cast 
these truths into this dramatic shape in order to convey them 
to others. In regard to such visions it seems best, while 
allowing for a possible element of literary embellishment, to 
hold with Davidson (Mzekiel xxix.), that they are * not mere 
literary invention,* but that the spontaneous working of a 
prophet's inspired imaginarion threw truths ‘into a physical 
norm, making them stand out before the eye of his phantasy 

as if presented to him from without.* The vision, with its 
picture of a scene in heaven, is strikingly similar to the Prologue 
of Job ( 16-12 21 ' 6 ). Another parallel may he found in &c 8, 
and the idea of a heavenly assembly is present also in Ps 89®* 7. 

The account of Micaiah’s vision embodies theological concep- 
tions which are strange and even perplexing to the Christian 
mind. In opposing the 400 prophets Micaiah did not question 
their claim to have J"’s inspiration, but simply asserted that 
this was in their case an inspiration of falsehood. The explana- 
tion of this (to us) apparently self-contradictory conception is 
to be found in the strength of the OT idea that J'' is supreme, 
and that nothing happens independently of Him. The pro- 
blems raised by the varied moral quality of events in relation 
to the holiness of J" were as yet in the background. A * spirit 
from J",’ such as the * lying spirit’ of Micaiah’s vision, signified 
simply a real Divine influence directing actual events. In 
this OT view, to use the words of Schultz, ‘ the Spirit of God 
is in itself only a wonderful power by which the life of man 
is regulated . . . but in itself there is no direct moral element ’ 
{Theology of OT^ Eng. tr., ii. 205“208. See also Dillmann, AIL’ 

Test. TheoL 804-5; Stanley, Jewish Churchy ii, 270). Schultz 
goes so far as to say (i. 257) that Micaiah ‘had at first, in 
accordance with the Divine will, to say what wa« untrue, 
because he was aware that God intended to beguile the king.’ 

This, however, seems an exaggeration. If Micaiah’s first reply 
had been anything but ironical, it would have been inconsistent 
with his position as a true prophet of J", as well as with his 
declaration to the eunuch. In connexion with Micaiah’s 
standing as a true prophet, Zedekiah’s mocking remark deserves 
k> be noticed. Whether we take it as in EV following MT, or 
in the sense of the LSX reading {vdlw xvpt&v to h 

fl-o/i), the implication of the question is the same. Zedekiah did 
not deny the charge of false inspiration, but insinuated that 
Micaiah’s own inspiration was of the same kind. Had Micaiah 
been under any compulsion even temporarily to speak what was 
untrue, there would have been a measure of truth in Zedekiah’s 
taunt. We can onlj^ reconcile Micaiah's conception of the 
‘ lying spirit from J" ’ with the reality of his own inspiration, 
by regarding him as a messenger sent to declare the unqualified 
truth upon the situation. Stripped of all figurative dress, the 
facts which Micaiah proclaimed were these : that Ahab’s 
prophets were false prophets, that in spite of warning Ahab 
would believe them, and would go to Ramoth-gilead to meet 
his doom. 

The whole history of Micaiah presents impres- 
sively the contrast between true and false pro- 
phecy which became so marked afterwards in 
Jeremiah*s time. We see in it already some of 
the features by which, apart from the decisive 
test of the event, the false could be distinguished 
from the true. The false prophets relied on the 
consent of numbers ; their message fell in with 
the royal wishes ; and, whatever truth there may 
be in Josephus* account of Zedekiah’s argument 
from Elijah, it at least illustrates the method of 
mechanical and mistaken inference from predic- 
tions already accredited which Jeremiah denounced 
in the false prophets who were his contemporaries 
(Jer 7^ 23®®). Micaiah, on the other hand, was 
independent, conscious of J"’s inspiration, reso- 
lute to speak only what J" said to him, indifferent 
to the anger which his message might excite, and 
to the personal hardships and dangers he might 
incur by delivering it. He stands out in this 
single scene w’hich has been recorded of his life 
as a solitary and hei'oic figure, in whom are 
embodied many of the noblest characteristics of 
the true prophet, the instrument of God’s genuine 
revelation to men. 

4. Micaiah (njs'p \Keth.\ M(6)txa^a!r or ; 

AV, RYm Micah) the Morashtite in Jer 26^® is 
the same as the canonical prophet MiCAH (wh. see). 

5. Micaiah M(e)txatas or AV Mich- 

aiah) the son of' Gemariah (Jer 36^^’ was one of 
the nobles of Judah in the days of Jeremiah. In 
the fifth year of Jehoiakim he heard Baruch reading 
the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies in the ears of 
the people from the chamber of his father Gema- 
riah in the Temple. He then told what he had 
heard to the other nobles who were gathered in 
the ‘scribes chamber’ in the royal palace, and it 
was his report which led to the subsequent reading 
of the roil first to the nobles and then to the 
king, 

6. In 2 K 22^® mention is made of Achbor the 

son of Micaiah Bt(e)«xa/as, AV Michaxah, AVm 

Micah) among the messengers whom Josiah sent 
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to consult Huldali after the discovery of the hook 
of the Law (see Achboe). This Micaiah may 
v’^ery possibly have been the same as the son of 
Gemariah referred to in 5 above. In 2 Ch 34^ 
" Achbor the son of Micaiah’ appears as ‘Abdon 
the son of Micah.’ 

7, Micaiah { n;;s’D, M(e)i%at(i,AVMichaiah) the son 

of Zaccur is named (Neh 12^®) in the Asaphite 
genealogy of Zechariah the son of Jonathan, one 
of the priests of Nehemiah’s time, who took part 
in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalena. In 
the parallel genealogy of 1 Ch 9^® this Micaiah 
is called ‘Mica (AV Micah) the son of Ziehri,’ and 
in those of Hen he appears as ‘Mica (AV 

Micha) the son of Zabdi.’ All the lists mention 
that he had a son called Mattaniah. 

8. There was a Micaiah AV Michaiah) 
among Hehemiah’s priests themselves (Neh 12'*^). 
He took part in the dedication of the wall, and 
is not to be confounded with the ancestor of 
Zechariah (7 above) mentioned in the same 
chapter. Neh 12^ is omitted in the chief MSS 
of LXX. Those that have it give this name as 

James Patrick. 

MICE. — See Mouse. 

MICHlEIi ‘who is like God?*; on the 
name see Gray, Eeb, Prop, Names, 157, 165, 181, 
210, 221; LXX Mixa^X).— 1. Father of 

the Asherite spy, Nu 13^®. 2. 3. Two Gadites, 

1 Ch 5^®^*. 4. Tlie eponym of a Levitical guild 
of singers, 1 Ch [Heb.^®]. 5. Name of a family 
in Issaehar, 1 Ch 7® 27^® (B Macra-j^X, A Mixa'/jX), 

6. Eponym of a family of Beniamites, 1 Ch 8*®. 

7. A Manassite chief who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch 12’^, 8* A son of king Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch 2P 
(B Mettrai^X, A Mt(raT5X), 9. The father of Zebadiah, 
an exile who returned, Ezr 8®, 1 Es 8®'* (in the 
latter M(e)4xd9?Xos). 10* The archangel. See next 
article. 

MICHAEL (!?xp')?=: * who is like unto God ? ’ ; in the 
LXX and NT M(e)txct'jJX) holds a very lofty rdle in 
Judaism from B.c. 200 onwards. He is one of the 
seven archangels who execute the commands of 
God at the final judgment (Eth. Enoch 90’^*^’*^^), or 
present the prayers of the saints before God (To 
12^®), or who stand in the immediate presence (Eev 
V- 4® 8^). Michael appears as fourth in the oldest 
list of the seven : Urim, Raphael, Raguel, Michael, 
Suriel, Gabriel, and Remiel (Eth. En. 20). In this 
list the order is no key to the relative dignity of 
the angels mentioned ; for according to other 
authorities Michael stands at the head of the four 
great archangels, who apparently form a class 
apart, though three of them are members of the 
sacred seven. These four angels are Michael, 
Raphael, Gabriel, and Phanuel (£th. En. 40® 71), or 
Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel (Eth. En. 9^ 
Gizeh and SynceUus Greek). 

We must now consider the various functions 
assigned to Michael in Judaism and the NT, 
Thus he appears variously as Israel’s angelic 
patron and warrior, their mediator and likewise 
lawgiver. With these and other functions of 
Michael we shall now deal. 

i. Michael is first mentioned as the angelic patron 
of ^ Israel. Thus he is called * your prince,’ /.e; the 
prince of Israel, Dn 10®h In 10^® he is described as 
‘ one of the chief princes.’ All nations have their 
angelic patrons or guardians (see art. Angel, vol. i. 

f . 96), and the destinies of the former are determined 
y the relations of the latter in heaven. As the 
end draws nigh the strife grows fiercer, and Michael, 
Israel’s angelic guardian, becomes the great hero of 
the Ifist days. ‘And at that time shall Michael 
stand up, the great prince which protecteth the 


children of thy people,’ Dn 12K According to Eth. 
En. 20® he ‘is set over the best part of mankind, ove*** 
the people,’ i.e, Israel. As Israel’s champion, he ia 
appointed to avenge Israel on their enemies at the 
close of the world (Assumption of Moses 10®). It is 
not improbable also that he is referred to in Dn 8^^ 
[LXX and Theod.] under the phrase * prince of the 
host’ {dpxt<rrpdT7rYos), The same idea reappears in 
the Slav. Enoch 22®, where he is termed ‘ the chief 
captain,’ and in 33^® ‘the great captain.’ 

li. Another hardly less ancient conception is that 
which regards Michael as the heavenly scribe who 
entered in the heavenly books the deeds of the 
angelic patrons of the nations. That the angel who 
discharges this function is Michael in Eth. En. 90 
we infer from two facts : first, this angel is one of 
the seven archangels (90®®) ; and, secondly, he is the 
archangel who helps Israel (90^^). No further 
record of this function is found till the 1st cent. 
A.D. According to the Ascension of Isaiah 9®®* ®® 
(Latin), Micham records the deeds of all men in 
the heavenly books. 

iii, Michael seems also to have been regarded as 
the medium through whom the Law was given. 
This is clearly stated in the late Apocalypse of 
Moses I ; Ai'fiyrjfns , . . diroKaKv^deicra , . . Mwutrj} 
. . . Br€ rds TrXd/cas rov pSfiov rfis diad'i/jKrjs iK 
Kvpiov id^^aro, 5t$ax^<fh bTrb rov dpxa^YY^Xov Mixa-^X. 
Most probably, therefore, the angel of the presence, 
who in Jubilees 1®^ 2^ instructs Moses on Mount 
Sinai, and delivers to him the tables of the Law, is 
to be taken as Michael, and the same identification 
should no doubt be made in the case of the angel 
in Ac 7®®.* 

iv. A very notable extension of the attributes 
and offices of Michael is attested in the Simili- 
tudes and the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. 
Thus he is described as ‘ the merciful and the long- 
sufiering,’ Eth. Enoch 40® (cf. 68®-®), and as ‘the 
angel who intercedeth for the race of Israel and 
of all the just’ {rbv dyyeXov rbv irapaLrodpiepov 
ic.T.X.), Levi 5, and ‘the mediator of God and 
man for the peace of Israel’ {jjuea-lrrii d^od /cai 
dp&pdfTTcap K.T,\,), Dan 6. The same view of Michael 
appears in the Ascension of Isaiah 9®® (Latin) 
‘Magnus angelus Michael deprecans semper pro 
humanitate.’ 

In the NT Michael is mentioned twice by name, 
Jude® Rev 12^. In both these passages the con- 
ception of Michael belongs to division i. above. 
Thus what is more fitting than that the angelic 
patron of Israel should protect the body of Israel’s 
great lawgiver against Satan ? Jude®, as we are 
aware, is derived from the Assumption of Moses 
(see Charles’ Assumption of Moses, pp. 105-110). 
We find elsewhere the burial of Moses attributed 

the agency of angels, particularly of Michael, 
in the Targum of Jonathan on Dt 34®. 

In the second NT passage (Rev 12^“®) Michael 
and his hosts go forth to war against the dragon, 
‘the old serpent’ that is called the Devil and 
Satan. Here the figure of Michael thrusts aside 
that of the Messiah ; for it is Michael and not the 
Child that overthrows Satan when storming the 
heavens — a fact which speaks strongly for the 
Jewish origin of most of Rev 12. 

Under division iii. above we have already 
noticed a possible reference to Michael in Ac 7®®. 

With the Talmudic conceptions of Michael 
have not here to deal. For these the following 
books may be consulted: Lueken’s monograph, 
Michael, 1898; Weber, Judische Theologie^, 167- 
172, 205, 253; Schoettgen, Hot, Heh, i. 1079, 1119, 
ii. 8, 15 (ed. Dresden, 1742) ; Hamburger, Meal* 
Bmyclopmdie fur Bibel und Talmud, 1892, pp. 753, 

* In Eth. En. (a fragment of the Booh of Noah) Michael 
is said to be the guardian of the mysterious magical formula 
wherewith the heavens and earth were founded. 
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754. On later Christian conceptions see Bousset, 
The Antichrist Legendy221-2Zh 

E. H, Charles. 

MICHAL contracted from Vxp'p ‘who is like 
nnto God ? The younger of Saul’s two daughters 
(1 S 14^^, MeX%6X), Saul, who was wavering between 
desire to destroy David and reluctance to promote 
him to be the king’s son-in-law, suddenly gave 
Merab his eldest daughter to Adriel (1 S It 

now transpired that Michal had fallen in love with 
David. For a woman to take the initiative in 
such matters is without a parallel in the Bible, but 
it suited Saul’s designs, and David, on his part, 
lost no time in providing double (not LXX) the 
dow^ demanded. It should be noted that the 
LXX (B), followed by Josephus {Ant. Yl. x. 2), 
simplifies the story by omittmg the incident about 
Merab (IS and Josephus here, and 

again in Ant. YU. i. 4, misses the point of Saul’s 
savage mockery of ‘ the uncircumcised Philistines * 
by representing the conditions imposed on David 
as six hundred heads of Philistines. David was 
soon to owe his life to the wife whom Saul had 
designed to ‘be a snare to him.’ When the 
emissaries of Saul ‘ watched the house to kill him ’ 
(1 S 19^^’^^, Ps 59 title), Michal baffled them by 
letting David down by the window, and delayed 
pursmt by a clever ru?4. Placing the household 
god in the bed, she covered the supposed sick 
man’s head with a mosquito net (RVm), and finally 
disarmed Saul’s jealous anger by a plausible lie. 
In this passage the rare word in v.^® ‘ pillow* ^*59 
(on which see Driver’s note) was read (cunstr. 
of n3|!) ‘liver’ by the LXX. Josephus i^Ant. 
VI. xi. 4) seems not to have understood the LXX 
translation of ‘ teraphim,’ rd K€voTd4>iaf for he says 
that Michal placed in the bed a goat’s liver, which, 
as it palpitated and shook the bedclothes, might 
suggest that David was gasping for breath. 

The last scene in which Michal figures (2 S 
presents a startling contrast to the time when, for 
love of David, she had flung aside conventionalities 
and braved her father’s fury. That love was now 
all changed into coldness and dislike. When from 
a window in the palace on Mt, JZion Michal looked 
down on David leaping and dancing before the ark, 
it was not merely her woman’s impatience of the 
absurd that made her ‘ despise him in her heart,’ or 
that prompted the sarcasm in which that conteinpt 
found utterance later on. To appreciate her daring 
mockery, and the cold anger of David’s rejoinder, 
we must read them in the light of _ the years that 
had passed. It is probable that Michal had been 
happy with Palti, or Paltiel, to whom she had been 
married on David’s banishment (1 S 25^). From 
that home she had been torn (2 S 3^®) merely that 
David might be enabled to claim a sort^ of heredi- 
tary right to the throne, and have by him a living 
memorial of his early prowess. Now she was but 
one of many wives, equalled with mere ‘hand- 
maids,’ probably neglected. What wonder if the 
bitter reflexion that she had indirectly facilitated 
the humiliation of her own family was coupled 
with a suspicion that David had from the first 
regarded her merely as a means of self-aggrandise- 
ment ? It is difficult not to feel some sympathy with 
Michal; though the historian characteristicaUy 
sees in her childlessness a punishment for that ill- 
omened outburst of spleen on the most glorious 
day of David’s life. The Chronicler omits, as 
usual, the painful incident, except 2 S 6^®. 

It remains to add that in 2 S 2P ‘ Michal ’ is an 
ancient but obvious mistake for ‘ Merab ’ (which is 
read by Luc. and Pesh. ). Josephus {Ant. VIL iv. 3) 
says that Michal returned to her former husband 
(Palti), whom he does not name, and bore five 
children. Th? AV explanation ‘brought up’ for 
‘bare’ is that of the Targum and Jerome (Qn. 


Meh.) ; and the Targ. on Ku 3® mentions ‘ the pious 
Paltiel, wffio placed a sword between himself and 
Michal . . . because he had refused to go in unto 
her.’ Similarly Jerome {Qu. jEted. on I S 25^^) 
explains that Paltiel wept for joy because the Lord 
had kept him from knowing her. He also (Qu. 
Meb. on 2S 3® 6^®) mentions a Jewish tradition 
that Michal is the same as Eglah, who is emphati- 
cally styled ‘ David’s wife’ because she was I1& first 
wife, and that she died when giving birth to a 
<2fiild- N. J, D. White. 

MICHEAS (Micheas), 2Esl®®. — The prophet 
Mieah, ^ 

MICHMAS (0^59).— The form in Ezr 2^ (B 
A Xa/AMs)=Neh 7®^ (A B Maxe^s) of the name 
which appears elsewhere (1 S 13^* ®* ^ 14«» Is 

ICF, Neh 11") as Michmash (b^;)^). See next 
article. 

MICHMASH in Ezr 2^, Neh 7» ' 

LXX Max(f)Ms; Josephus Yulg. Machmm). 

— A town in the tribe of Benjamin east of Bethel 
and Beth-aven (1 S 13®, cf. Jos T). In OT it is 
called nine times Michmash (1 S 13^®^ 14®* Is 10^, 
Neh 11®^) and twice Michmas (Ezr 2^, Neh 7®^)! 
In 1 Mac 9’® AV has Maehmas, EV Michmash! 
Michmash is mentioned only in connexion with 
the war of Saul and Jonathan with the Philistines, 
the (ideal) invasion of Judah by the Assyrians 
described by Isaiah, and as the seat of government 
of Jonathan Maccabaeus, 

It still bears the name Mukhmds^ and stands in 
the mountains of Judah about 7 miles north of 
Jerusalem on the eastern slopes at an altitude of 
2000 ft. above the Mediterranean Sea, about 900 
ft, below Bethel, which is situated on the back- 
bone of the country. Though located in the midst 
of the tribe of Benjamin, it is not mentioned in the 
list of the towns of that tribe. 

Michmash is first mentioned as the headquarters 
of Saul, who, on being made king over Israel, 
came up from Gilgal, and with two thousand men 
occupied the mountains of Bethel, while Jonathan 
with a thousand men occupied Gibeah of Benja- 
min, a stronghold about 4 to 5 miles north of 
Jerusalem ; between them lay a strong mountain 
fortress, Geba, occupied as an outpost by the 
Philistines. Jonathan, with his characteristic 
intrepidity and impulsiveness, smote the Philistine 
garrison (? y)^i) at Geba. On hearing of this, the 
Philistines of the Shephfflah got ready for battle, 
and, coming up with great multitudes of chariots 
and horsemen and swarms of footmen, drove the 
badly armed Hebrews out of the lull-country about 
Bethel, and pitched their camp at Michmash, east 
of Beth-aven, opposite to Geba, which was occupied 
by Jonathan. 

The Hebrews were greatly perturbed at this 
invasion of their lands, and some fied beyond 
Jordan, while others hid in caves and cisterns, 
and many assembled at Gilgal with Saul in fear 
and trembling. Saul, fearing that the Philistines 
would pursue him even to Gilgal, disobeyed the 
directions given to him by Samuel, and, after a 
very nnsatisfactory interview with the prophet, 
abode with Jonathan at Geba (13^® EV, not Gibeah 
as AV ; but see voL ii. 116^ lOQ"") of Beniamin with 
On^ six hundred badly armed men. 

The Philistines sent out three companies east, 
west, and north to spoil the lands of the Hebrews, 
much to the distress of Saul and Jonathan, who 
were not strong enough to prevent it. Jonathan 
now secretly devised a scheme (14^®*) for dividing 
the Philistines against themselves and securing 
their arms for the defenceless Hebrews, and with 
this intent he left the camp at Gibeah (v.^) during 
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tlie niglit, Tinkno-wTi to Saul and the garrison, and 
in company with only his armour-bearer set out on 
a very perilous and heroic enterprise. 

They descended the rocky crag called Senneh, 
protecting Geha to the north, and, arriving at the 
Dottom of a deep valley, found the precipitous cliff 
of Bozez terminating Michmash, facing them to 
the north. Here Jonathan, having ascertained 
that the young man with him would he faithful to 
death, disclosed Ms plans, an expanded account of 
which is given hy Josephus {Ant, VI, vi. 2). The 
camp of wie Philistines was on the spur of a hill, 
with three plateaus shelving down, one below the 
other, with precipitous sides and terminating in 
the rocky crag of Bozez ; and at this point the out- 
osts of the enemy were neglectful of their watch, 
eeause they thought it impossible that any one 
would ascend this crag. Jonathan therefore dis- 
covered himself just after daybreak to some other 
Philistine outposts, who called out to the Hebrews 
to come up and receive the chastisement due to 
them. This invitation Jonathan considered to be 
a favourable omen, and retiring out of their sight, 
wnth the aid of his comrade, by great labour and 
difficulty, scaled the heights of Bozez and fell upon 
its outpost (while they slept ?), slaying about twenty 
of them. The Philistines, waking up in the dim 
light of dawn, could not imagine that there were 
' only two Hebrews at wmrk ; bnt supposing they 
were surprised by a strong force, and being of 
different tribes, and suspecting each other to be the 
j enemy, fought against one another, as so often 
I happened on other occasions, and some of them 
died in battle, while others threw away their 
armour and fied, many of them being thrown down 
the rocks headlong. When the watchnien of 
Geba saw that the multitude of the Philistines 
melted away from Michmash they reported it to 
Saul, who went out to battle with his six hundred. 
The Hebrews that were in hiding in the rocks came 
out, and those who were with the Philistines also 
turned from them, so that Saul found himself 
suddenly in command of a large force (Josephus 
says ten thousand men), all fully equipped with 
the arms of the slaughtered or fleeing Philistines ; 
and they smote the Philistines that day from 
Michmash to Aijalon. 

Benjamin was now in peaceful possession of 
Michmash, and there is no further record of it 
until the time of the Assyrians’ threatened march 
on Jerusalem in the reign of king Hezekiah, 
spoken of by Isaiah (10^). Sennamierib is de- 
picted as coming along the northern road from 
oamaria against Jerusalem, along the backbone 
of the mountain chain; but instead of passing 
south from Bethel to Beeroth he turns aside l 
to the eastern slopes towards Ai, and passing 
Migron (the precipice) lays up his baggage (AY 
carriages) at Michmash, because they could go no 
farther in a southerly direction. See, further, 
Migeon. The Philistines, when they brought 
their chariots to Michmash, came from the west. 
The host of Sennacherib then go on foot to <^ba, 
where they make a lodgment. They arrive here 
over the passage or pass of Michmash, mentioned 
as the place where the Philistine garrison was 
encamped before Geba when Jonathan scaled the 
crag Bozez (1 S 14^). The town Makaz (1 K 
4®) is given by the LXX as Max(e)Ms. See Makaz. 

Ezra relates (2®^, Neh 7®^) that one hundred and 
twenty-two men of Michmas came with Zerub- 
babel out of the Captivity unto Jerusalem and 
Judah. 

When Bacchides returned to Antioch with his 
army from Judma, after having been so rudely 
repulsed by Jonathan Maccabmus, Michmash was 
made the seat of government, and Jonathan dwelt 
j there, 1 Mac 9^. 


Eusebius and Jerome describe Machmas as a 
large village 9 miles distant from Jerusalem and 
not far from Ramah {Onomast. s, ‘Machmas’). 
In the Middle Ages the site of Michmash was 
removed to (Beeroth). Cf, Brocardus, 

c. 7; Quaresmius, ii. p. 786; Maundrell. 

The Mishna describes Michmash as famous for 
its Wley, giving rise to the Talmudic proverb ‘ to 
bring Wley to Slichmash’ (Belaud, Pal. 897). 

The great valley west of Ai, which runs to 
Jericho as the Wady J^elt, becomes a narrow gorge, 
a great crack or fissure in the country. On the 
south side of this great chasm stands Jeha (Geba 
of Benjamin) on a rocky knoll, with caverns be- 
neath the town and arable land to the east. 
Looking across the valley, the stony hills and 
white chalky slopes present a desolate appear- 
ance ; and on the opposite side, considerably lower 
than Jeba, is the little village of MukhTnds (Mich- 
mash), on a sort of saddle backed by an open 
and fertile corn valley (Conder, Tent - Work in 
Palestine^ ii. 112). With regard to the description 
of Michmash by Josephus, Conder states, * Exactly 
such a natural fortress exists immediately east of 
the village of Michmash, and it is still called the 
fort by the peasantry. It is a ridge rising in thin 
rounded knolls above a perpendicular crag, ending 
in a nari'ow tongue to the east with cliffs below, 
and having an open valley behind it, and a saddle 
towards the west on wnich Michmash itself is 
situated. Opposite this fortress to the south there 
is a crag of equal height, and seemingly impass- 
able: thus the description of the Old Testament 
is fully borne out’ (1 S 14^), ‘The picture is 
unchanged smce the days when Jonathan looked 
over the white camping-ground of the Philistines, 
and Bozez must then have shone as brightly as 
it does now, in the full light of an Eastern sun. 
To any one looking over the valley it seems a 
most difficult feat to cross it, and, in the words 
of Josephus, “it was considered impossible not 
only to ascend to the camp on that quarter, but 
even to come near it’” (Tent- Work in Pal, ii. 
113). Mukhm^s is a small stone village. The 
water supply is from cisterns, with a well to each. 
On the north are rock -cut tombs. There are 
foundations and remains of former buildings in 
the village, and the masonry of what appears to 
have been a church (SWP vol iii.). 

LTTi;RATtmB.---Josephu8, Ant. vi. vi. 2; Eobinson, L 

440 ff. ; Tristram, Land of Israel (Index); Conder, Tent-Work 
i/n Palestine (Index) ; Bnhi, GAP 176 ; Gu6rin, Jud&e^ iii. 63 ff.; 
a A. Smith, EGHL 178 m. 1, 250, 291. C. WaREEN. 

MIGHMETHAH (n^PW with art.).— The name 
of a place on the north border of Ephraim, to the 
east of Shechem, Jos 16® (B A 

Luc. els *kx6<h6) 17^ (where of MT is 

represented in B by AriXavdO, A and Luc. drb 
MaxBdfS). From the circumstance that the art. is 
prefixed, Siegfried-Stade suggest that 'an may not 
be a proper name, but an appellative. If so, its 
meanmg must remain obscure, as the meaning of 
the root [hdd] is quite unknown. The name may 
perhaps exist in a corrupt form as klukhnah, 
applymg to the plain east of Shechem. The 
change may be compared with that which has 
certainly taken place in the case of Michmash 
(mod. Mukhmds)^ and the change of n for m 
is not infrequent in Aramaic as compared with 
Hebrew. But MukknaTi may also stand for 
maJmneh ‘camp,’ a term applied in two case« 
(Mahanaim ana Mahaneh-dan) to plains. Buhl 
(GAP 202) conjectures that Michmethah may be 
Khwhet kefr beita, between Siehem and Tana, 

C. R. CONDEE. 

MICHRI (n^p).— Eponym of a Benjamite family . 
I Ch 9® (B Maxelpi A Moxopi^ Luc. Maxeipl), 
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MIGHTJLM.~-See Psalms. 

MIDDIW (flP j B apparently klvthPf A MaScSy, 
Luc. — A town in the wilderness {midbar) 

of Judah, Jos 15®^. The site has not been re- 
covered. If we might suppose piD to be an early 
clerical error for ix», the site of Mird on the 
plateau S.W. of Jericho would be a likely one. 
This was at one time occupied by a monastery. 
See SWF vol. iii. sheet xviii. C. E. Conder. 

MIBDLEM0ST,MIBL1ND,-The Heb. word jitj? 
ii/Mn, usually translated ‘middle,’ is rendered 
‘middlemost’ in Ezk 42®*®. The tr. <^omes from 
Co v., and RV retains it. Cf. Jer. Taylor, Works, 
ii. 65 , ‘Truth hath a mysterious name, ... it 
consists of three letters [i,e, udn], the first and the 
last and the middlemost of the Hebrew letters.’ 

Midland is still in use as an adj., and as a subst. 
in the pL ‘the Midlands.’ As a sin^. subst. it 
occurs in 2 Mac 8®® ‘ he came like a fugitive servant 
through the midland (1611 ‘mid land’) unto 
Antioch ’ (did /Aecroyefov). RV retains the word, 
but mod. Eng. is ‘ interior.’ 

The form middest for ‘midst’ often occurs in 
the early editions of AV. Mod. editions spell 
‘midst.’ Cf. Fuller, Holy State, 260, ‘Two eyes 
see more then one, though it be never so big, and 
set (as in Polyphemus) in the middest of the fore- 
head,’ Other forms are, besides ‘midst’ itself, 
‘midest’ (Jth 6^^), ‘middes’ (Ps 116^®, Ac 27®^ 
Ph 2^«), and ‘ mids ’ (Jer 37^^ Three Sus®^* ^). 

J, Hastings. 

MIBIAN, MIBIANITES (i;iP).~A son of Abraham 
by Keturah (Gn 25^"*, 1 Ch 1®®* ®®), and the name of 
the nation of which he is reckoned the progenitor. 
The plural occurs Gn 37®®, Nu 25^*^ 31® only. 
In Gn 37*® is probably a variant of oun^, and 
refers to the same people as in v.®®. The LXX 
have the same rendering in both verses, 'j;!? 
occurs Nu 10®*, but elsewhere the nation or the 
country is called LXX (but B If 

Mahdv in Nu), Vulg. Madian, and in Jth 2®®, 
Ac 7®*, AV has Madian. Other renderings of 
LXX are MaStijmtot Gn 37®®-*®, Nu 25^^ 

€Lrai, Nu 10®* 31®. Both AV and RV have Midian 
or Midianites in OT. 

In connexion with the genealogies of Gn 25, 
three jppints may be noted. 

(a) The name Ketnrah. The meaning of the 
word is either incense or the perfumed one (cf. 
Ca 3® perfumed with myrrh or frankincense), and 
may imply that the tribes descended from her 
were occupied in the production of incense and 
spices, or were traders in these articles. It will 
be remembered that the merchantmen (described 
as Midianites in Gn 37) who carried Joseph into 
Egypt are represented as bearing ‘spicery and 
balm and myrrh’ (v.®*), and that the dromedaries 
of Midian and Ephah are mentioned as bringing 
gold and incense (Is 60®). 

{h) The relationship between Midian and the 
Israelites. The gene^ogy, by tracing the descent 
of both nations from Abraham, acknowledges 
kinship, but assigns separate territory to each 
(Gn 25®). But among the descendants of Midian 
are Ephah, Epher, and Hanoeh. Ephah ^ is 
mentioned twice in genealogies coimected with 
Judah 1 Ch 2^®*'*’^, Epher in connexion with 
Judah 1 Ch 4^’, and with the half- tribe of 
Manasseh on E. of Jordan 1 Ch 5®^. Hanocb^ is 
the name of Reuben’s eldest son. This similarity 
of names (note that they belong to frontier tribes) 
may point to further alliances between the Midian- 
ites and Israel. The marriage of Moses with a 
Midianite woman is recorded without disap- 
proval, and it may be but one of many similar 
imions of which no record has been preserved. 


(c) The distinction between the Midianites and 
the descendants of Ishmael. This distinction, 
clearly indicated in the genealogy of Gn 25 (cf. 
V.® with v.*), is not so marked elsewhere, for in Gn 
37 the merchantmen who carried J oseph into E^pt 
are described both as Ishmaelites and Midian- 
ites (cf. V.®® with V,®® and v.*®), and in Jg 8®^ the 
same interchange of names occurs. 

' The Midianites appear in Gn as traders moving 
about in companies with camels. In the earlier 
chapters of Ex they are described as a pastoral 
people tending their flocks. Moses flees from the 
face of Pharaoh to Midian, is hospitably received 
by Jethro the priest, and marries his daughter 
Zipporah. While Israel is at Sinai, Jethro visits 
his son-in-law, and at their departure from Sinai 
Moses begs him to accompany them, but he declines. 
The descendants of Jethro continued their friendly 
relations with the children of Israel, for in the 
time of the Judges they are found dwelling in the 
land (Jg P® 4^^* and Saul shows favour to them 
because of the services which they rendered to the 
Israelites in the wilderness (1 S 16®). In these 
passages they are called Kenites. Towards the 
end of the journeyings, when Israel is on the E. 
side of the Jordan, Midianites are acting in concert 
with Moab in procuring the services of Balaam ; 
they tempt Israel to idolatry and lewdness, and 
are defeated with great slaugnter [Nu 22, 25®“^® 31, 
with ref. in Jos 13®^* ®®]. 

The character of the Midianites as here por- 
trayed is very difierent from that presented in the 
earlier chapters of Exodus. Instead of a friendly 
people, with Jethro their priest acknowledging 
and praising the God of Abraham (Ex 18**^®), 
the children of Israel are now confronted with a 
nation of idolaters, on whom they are hidden to 
take vengeance. These varied aspects under 
which Midian is presented to us may be accounted 
for by supposing that the name of Midian was 
applied to a number of clans spreading over a 
large area, some of whom settled down peacefully, 
tending their flocks, while others were of a roving 
and warlike character. 

Due regard must also be had to the fact that 
the accounts of the Midianites are derived from 
different sources. The chapters which refer to 
Jethro are assigned to JE, and Nu 25®"^® and 31 
to P. Nu 3P® states that the action of the 
Midianites described in 25®“^® was prompted by the 
counsel of Balaam. In the account of Balaam 
(Nu 22-24) the elders of Midian are mentioned 
twice at the commencement (Nu 22^* ^), but 
throughout the rest of the section Balak and the 
mdnces of Moab are represented as treating with 
Balaam, and there is no further reference to 
Midian. Some commeiitators are of opinion that 
this cursory mention of Midian implies the ex- 
istence of a document which gave further details 
about the conduct of Midian on this occasion, 
some of which are preserved in Nu25 and 31 (cf. 
Jos. Ant, IV, vi. 6-13). Another view is that 
Midian is inserted in Nu 22 on harmonistic grounds. 

The account of Gideon is also a composite one, 
and it is generally allowed that Jg 6^-8® and Jg 
8^“®^ are from different sources, though the con- 
trast between the two sections has been exaggerated 
(see Moore, Judges, in loc., and art, Gideon), As 
the Midianites disappear from history after their 
defeat by Gideon, it is posmble that later writers 
may have employed the name of Midian in a less 
exact manner, as a general designation of ancient 
foes of Israel, The peculiar character of Nu 31 
will not escape the notice of the thoughtful reader. 
The ideal picture of a holy war there portrayed 
may remind him of that symbolical treatment of 
Midian as the spiritual enemy which is to be found 
both in Jewish and Christian writers. 
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' ,Yet anotlier cliaracteristie of Midian, wHcli 
distinguishes nomad tribes even, tO' the present 
day,, appears proroinently in the Book" of Judges : 
they made raids upon their neighbours at harvest 
time and stripped the land bare, coming as grass- 
hoppers for multitude with their tents and camels 
as far as Gaza. ^Tlie story of their defeat by 
Gideon is told, in Jg d-S. He not only drives 
them out of Western Palestine, but pursues them 
on the east side of the Jordan, captures their 
two chiefs Zebah and Zaimunna, and takes ven- 

f eance on them for their slaughter of his brethren 
y putting them to death ( Jg (see Gideon). 

The memory of this OTeat deliverance was 
cherished W the people. Tsaiah uses the phrase 
*day of Midian’ to describe the joy of Israel 
when the rod of Ms oppressor is broken (Is 9^ 10^®), 
and the Psalnaist prays that the enemies of Ms 
nation may be put to shame and perish, as were 
the Midianites and their chief s Zehah and Zalmunna 
(Ps 83^‘ A victory over Midian by Edom in the 
neld of Moab is recorded (Gn 36^, 1 Ch P®), but its 
date cannot be determined. The only other refer- 
ences to Midian are 1 KlP®, and in the ‘prayer 
of Habakknk,* Hab 3^. 

Extent and position of The accounts 

given in Hu and Jg iniply that the Midianites 
occupied country to the E, and S.E. of Palestine. 
In the genealogy (Gn 25®) Midian and the sons of 
Abraham other than Isaac are sent away into 
the east country, and in Jg 6® Midian is associated 
with the children of the East. TMs is the only 
direct evidence of position afforded in the OT, and 
it indicates a territory E. of the Jordan and of the 
Arabah. Moab and Edom occupied the country 
on the E. and S.E. of Palestine from the river 
Amon to the head of the Gulf of Arabah, There 
would remain, therefore, for Midian a tract of 
country to the N. of Arabia, and on the E. shore 
of the Gulf of A]j:abah, with freedom to roam 
northwards along the E. boundary of Edom and 
Moab. In this region Ptolemy mentions (vi. 7) 
a^ city MoStava on the E. shore of the Red Sea 
(i.e. the Gulf of Alfabah), and another Madia/xa 
situated inland. The former of these corresponds 
in position with the Madian of Onom, Sac. (136. 31, 
p. 168, ed. Lagarde) and with the Medyen of Arab 
writers, who locate there the well of Moses from 
wMch he watered the flocks of his father-in law. I 
Classical writers give no information about Midian. 
Josephus says that Moses in Ms flight came to a 
city of Midian, lying on the Red Sea, so called 
from one of Abraham’s sons by Keturah {AnL 
n. i. 1). Philo considers Midianites to be an 
ancient name of the Arabians {de Fortitudinet ii. 
381. 7, ed. Mangey). In recent times the country 
on the E. shore of the Gulf of Afeabah has been 
explored by Sir R. Burton. The account of his 
first journey is given in The Gold Mines of 
Midmtif 1878, and of Ms second in The Land of 
Midian Eevisited, 1879. In the first book he gives 
a r6smn4 of Jewish tradition with reference to 
Midian (c. vii), and, in the second, extracts from 
Egyptian papyd and Arabic writers are collected 
(c. IV.). 

No velereBce bas been made in tbe geograpbical part of this 
mticle to passages in Exodns. The only geographical detail 
which these passes supply is relative, viz. that Mt Sinai or 
Horeb was in or in close proximity to Midian, If from other 
eonsidemtions the position of Sinai be determined, then an 
additional fact is known concerning the territory of Midian. 
If the traditional situa^on of Sinai be accepted, then Midian- 
ites must have moved westwards into the peninsula between 
the Qulf of Suez and the Gulf of Alt^abah. Remembering the 
wide area over which the Midianites roved, such a migration is 
not improbable. But this proximity of Sinai to Midian may 
he uiged in favour of assigning to Sinai a position £. of 
iimbah, thereby asdgning a uniform geographical position to 
Midian and rendering the hypothesis of migration unnecessary. 
Other oonsideratisus in support of this view may be briefly 
'indicated^ 


(1) The poetical references to Sinai, Dt 332, jg 54 . Hah S®, 
Imply that the writers regarded Sinai and Sel? as contiguous. 

(2) The geographical note (Dt 12) and the account of Elijah's 
visit to Horeb (1 K 19—the only visit recorded in the OT outside 
the Pentateuch) supply no definite data for assigning a position 
to Sinai The same may be said of Josephus' account of Elijah 
(Ant. viii. xih, 7) and of Ms other references to Sinai (ii. xii. I, 
in. V. 1). 

(3) The peninsula at the time of the Exodus was part of Egypt, 
or inhabited by Egyptian settlera. A journey due east (in the 
direction of the modern hajj route) would lead the Israelites 
most quickly to safety, whereas that to the traditional Sinai 
would bring them again into contact with their Eg^q^tian 
enemies. 

(4) Elim may he , a variant of Elath or Eloth, and a place of 
this name is on the Gulf of Akahah. The encampment by the 
sea iollowing suits this position very well. 

(5) The absence of satisfactory identification of any of the 
stations on the road to or from Sinai. Of. Exoons and Jooknev 
TO Canaan, §§ ii. iii., and. .separate articles. 

i The question as to the position of Sinai is discussed by Sayce, 

' MC3f p. 264 ff. St. Paxil’s reference, Gal 435, to Sinai in Arabia 
' is not conclusive as to the position of Sinai, for the boundary of 
Arabia towards the W., according to Herodotus, reaches to the 
canal dug by Necho and Darius, and includes part of the coast- 
line of the Mediterranean to the S. of Gaza (Herod, iii. 5, iv. 
39). The LXX speak of Goshen m Arabia may 

then include territory as far west as the modern canal. See 
Arabia, Goshbn, Sinai. A. T. CHAPMAN, 


' MIDMmTISH WOMlH (fP^n^n),'Nu 2o®-^8, by, 
name Cozbi, the daughter of Zur, was brought 
into the camp of Israel byZimri the son of Sala. 
The parents of both were persons in high station. 
The people were weeping oefore the door of the 
tent of meeting (v.®, and from w.®- ® it appears that 
a plague was raging among Israel at the time); and 
Phinehas, enraged at this profanation of the camp, 
thrust both of them through with a spear (‘javelin’ 
AV). His zeal was rewarded by the promise of an 
everlasting priesthood to Mm and to his seed after 
him (vv,^®-^®). The plague was stayed after 24,000 
had been slain. 

This account (vv.*"^®) belongs to P. According 
to Wellhausen {Oonm* d. Hex. p. 114), it is placed 
here after the Balaam section because it was 
originally connected with an account of Balaam, 
in be appears as the counsellor of Midian, 

advising tnem to tempt Israel by means of their 
daughters. This part of the narrative has been 
replaced by the account in w.^’® of Israels con- 
nexion with Moab, and joining themselves to 
Baal-peor ( JE). Here the daughters of Moab make 
Israel to sin, stress is laid on sacrifice and worship 
to strange gods, and the * judges * carry out the 
sentence. But Kuenen doubts whether, in joining 
the two accounts together, so interesting a detaU 
would have been entirely suppressed, and is dis- 
posed to think that Balaam’s name did not occur 
in the original introduction to the story of the 
Midianitish woman. This is certain, that the two 
accounts in Nu 25 are from different sources, that 
they are incomplete, and that emendation must be 
conjectural. It is probable that vv.^®"^® have been 
added by way of introduction to the account of 
Nu 31, For further details the writers above 
mentioned may be consulted, and Dillmann’s 
commentary on the chapter. A. T, Chapman. 

MIDKASH.— See Commentary. 

MIDWIFE fmta, obstetrix. — Midwives 

must have been employed among the Hebrews 
from a comparatively early period (Gn 38^®, 
Ex nut it would appear that Hebrew 

women usually had little difficulty in childbirth, 
and that such assistance was not always required 
(Ex 1^), In some cases the necessary service was 
rendered by friends or relatives (1 S 4®®), as is still 
the custom in many parts of the East. From the 
fact that in Ex 1 oniy two Hebrew midwives are 
spoken of, it may perhaps be inferred that they 
were not a numerous class. 

A word used in the narrative of Exodus has 
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^ven rise to some difficiilty. 0 : 32 ^ *ohna^i7n --B, 
dual form meaning apparently * tne double stone ’ 
—occurs again only in Jer 18®, where it is applied 
to the ‘ potter’s wheel/ ' In Ex 1^® it can hardly | 
denote anything but a special kind of stool used 
by women in labour. Gesenius {Thesaurus ^ p. 17) 
doubted the early invention of such a contrivance, 
and interpreted the word of a stone' bath' in which' 
the child was washed but the ' stu(^ of medicine 
had made considerable progress in Egypt in very 
early times ? birth-stools of various patterns have 
been , employed in many parts of the world (Floss, 
Das Weih%m 35, 179 n.) j and'at the present day' 
in Egypt a' chair of peculiar form, "Called the 
Kursee elwilddeh^ is still in common use (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians^ ii, 

The meaning of the names SMphrah and Puah 
is/ quite uncertain j' also whether they are . of 
Hebrew or of Egyptian origin. The statement 
that * God made for these women houses ’ (Ex 
must refer to their numerous or prosperous families, 
which were regarded as a reward for their upright 
and courageous conduct towards their Hebrew 
patients. ■ H. .A.. White..' 

MI0ML-EDER.— See Eder, Ho. 1. 

MI(H>iLL-EL 5 B MeYa\mp€in, A Mtt7- 

BdkLr) 0 }pdjjLf the following name Horem being incor- 
porated).— ‘ The Tower of God,’ a town of N^h- 
tali (Jos 19®®) between Iron and Horem. The 
exact site is uncertain, though Eusebius (Onom. 
s.v.) places it between Dora (TantHra) and Ptole- 
mais (Acre), and 9 miles from the first. In this 
case it would correspond with AtMU. But the 
territory of Haphtali did not extend so far, and 
the site must rather be looked^ for in one of the 
numerous Mejdels of N. Palestine. See, further, 
BiUm. Jos. ad loc. A. H. Sayce. 

MIODIL-GAB ‘ tower of Gad ’ ; B Ma7a5A 

r<£5, A Ma75iX P. ; Vulg. MagdaUGad).-;-]^.^,- 
tioned only (Jos 16®^) in the list of the cities of 
the lot of Judah, together with Zenan and Hada- 
shah, neither of which has been identified. It 
is one of the group of sixteen cities which are 
found in various parts of the Shepheiah, so that 
there is no clue as to the position. Of the same 

B , Makkedah, Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and 
lah have been found to the north, Lachish 
and Eglon to the south, and Socoh, Adullam, 
Azek^h, and Jarmuth to the east of the Shepheiah. 
The name, the ‘Tower of Gad’ (‘Fortune’), may 
refer to the ancient worship of Gad (good luck or 
foirtune) among the Canaanites. Gesenius con- 
jectures that Gad was the planet Jupiter. In 
the north of Palestine the modern representation 
of Baal-gad is conjectured {BBP iii. 409) to be 
Bdniast which is known to have been the sanctuary 
of Pan ; but there is nothing whatever at present 
known of the remains in the Shephe|ah to allow 
of any conjectures concerning Migdal-gad. 

There is a town named Mejdel about SJ miles 
north-east of Ashkelon {"Askaldn) which is sug- 
gested as possibly the site of Migdal-gad, solely 
&om the resemblance of the first portion of the 
name. It is the most important modem town of 
the district (Ndhiet eUMejdel), has a good weekly 
market, and a population of about 1500 iahabitants. 
There is a bazaar in the town ; rope-making is 
carri^ on outside ; the inhabitants are traders, rich 
and prosperous, and there is a bustle and activity 
about the place contrasting with most towns in 
Palestine. There is a mosque with a very con- 
spicuous minaret, seen for a long distance inland. 
I^e houses are of mud, the water supply from 
wells and a pond to the east, where there is also 
% grove of palms« To the north are olive groves 


with large trees, and it is rich' corn country. 
The sandy dunes are encroaching on the west 
close on to the town. 

Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) mention Magdaia, 
but give no information. This town may be the 
Magdolon (Ma75oXoi') mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 
159} where Pharaoh-necho conquered the Syrians 
(B.c. 60S). As the conquest of Gadytis (Jeru- 
salem?) follows, it is usually conjectured that the 
Magdolon of Herodotus is the Migdol of the Old 
Testament. (Ex 14^, Hu situated in -Lower ' 
: Egypt (Eusebius, Prmp. Evarig. ix.. 15). : ' 

■' biTBaATURB.~I)illmanii, Jos, ad loc . ; Guerin, ii. 131 j 

.Buhl, 6fAP 189 ; Baedeker-Socin,'Pa^.s 210. 

0. WAimEN, 

MIGrDOL (^*i’i|P, V-=i:!D, Miy^tJKov^ the name of one 
or more .places bn the frontier of. Egypt. The word' 
is Semitic, and means ‘tower’; it is commonly found 
in composition, as in the names Migdal-el, Sligdal- 
eder, Migdal-gad, Similarly in Egyp. inscriptions of 
the 19th and 20th Dynasties, at a time when many 
Semitic words were adopted into the hieroglvphic 
vocabulary, the word occurs compounded with the 
names of different Pharaohs, etc., to designate what 
appear to have been fortresses on the eastern fron- 
tier. In OT, however, the simple form Migdol is 
always found whenever the place in question is in 

Ex 14®, Nu 33’' ‘ Migdol’ refers to a place 
situated between Goshen and the Red Sea, and 
near the spot where the Israelites crossed the 
latter. According to a papyrus, there was in this 
region, near Succoth, a Migdol of the Pharaoh 
Seti I. 

In Jer 44^ and 46^^ Migdol, Hoph (Memphis), 
and Tahpanhes (Daphnae) are named as the cities 
in which the Jews dwelt in Egypt, together with 
the country of Pathros (the south country, or 
Upper Egypt). Ezekiel twice mentions Migdol as 
the H.K extremity of the country, the other 


to AV and RV). One of the principal routes from 
Palestine passed along the Wady Tumilat ; it is 
possible that the Migdol of Ex was the first station 
m Egypt on this route from ^ria, and was thus 
considered as marking the H.E. frontier. But a 
Roman Itmeraryf mentions a Magdolo nearer the 
coast, only 12 miles south of Pelusium, and this 
situation (perhaps at the modern Tell el-H6r) agrees 
still better with the biblical indications. Mashtfil, 
the present form in which the name Migdol occurs 
in Egypt, is derived through the Coptic; it is 
found as a village-name three times — ^twice in the 
eastern Delta, and once in Middle Egypt. But 
none of these Mashtfils can be identined with a 
biblical Migdol. F. Ll. Griffith. 

MIGEON (ppiP; B Mtt 7 <$v, Luc. Ma7e5a£5).— 1. 
A place in Benjamin, in the neighbourhood of 
Giheah (1 S 14®). There are reasons for suspecting 
that the vocalization of the MT is incorrect, and 
that a proper name should not be read here at all. 
The Syr. read ‘by the threshing-floor,’ and 
Wellh. {Sam. ad Iqc.) proposes I'lm, with the same 
meaning. This is accepted by Budde (in SBOT), 
who objects to Klostermann’s^ emendation 5?"i^}33 
‘in the common-land,’ that this is hardly an old 
enough word to be used here. If puD be taken as 
a proper name, it is a question whether it is to be 
identified with— 2, Migron of Is 10®® (B Ma7€5i6, A 
Mayedddif i,e. Megiddo, which of course is out of 
the question). The prophet, in his (ideal) descrip- 
tion of the Assyrian invasion, mentions Migron 
as one of the stages in the march of the enemy, 
and appears to mace it north of Miehmash* and 
thus at a considerable distance from Gibeah (cf. 
v/®). W. B. Smith, indeed, proposes {Joum. gf 
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PMlol IS, 62ff.) to identify with the Migron of 
i S south oi the WMy Suweintt, by supposing 
that the Assyrian, before marching through the 
pass, is pictured as seizing by a coup-de-main this 
position at its southern end. This is accepted by 
Driver {Isaiah\ p. 72), but Dillmann and Buhl 
both object to it as too artificial, and agree in 
locating Isaiah’s Migron at the modern mahrun, 
about 4 mile S.E. of the village of Burka (cf. 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.® 121). J. A. Selbie. 

MIJIMIN (|p;p and One of those who 

had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10®® (B A 

called in 1 Es 9®® Maelus). 2. Eponym of | 
the 6 th of the pries^y courses, 1 Ch 24® (B Bena- 
pielvy A Muapueiv). This family returned with I 
Zerubbabel, Neh 12® (^5®* » MuiiLv), and was repre- j 
sented at the sealing of the covenant 10’ (B Miajttel/*, I 
A Miajae£y)=:Miiiiamin of Neh 12^’. 

MIKBOTH (ni^pp).— 1. A son of Jeiel, 1 Ch 8®®= 
9®’^*. The words * and Mikloth’ (n’lVppO have prob- 
ably been dropped at the end of 8®^ (B Kal Ma/caXc6^). 
In 9®’ they are found both in MT and LXX (B 
Mct/ceXXt6^, A Ma/ce5c6l9). 2. An officer of David, 1 Ch 
27^. There is a strong suspicion that the MT is 
corrupt. The name is wanting in LXX (BA), 

MIKNEI A H (9a;4i?p).— A gate-keeper of the ark, 

1 Ch 15^® (B Ma/ceXXad, A Ma/cmd, H Ma/c/ceXXd) (B 

MaKcvid, A Ma/c€yias), 

MILALAI ('^! 2 P, LXX om.).— The eponym of a I 
priestly family, I^eh 12®®. 

MILCAH (n|)5>p, MeXxd). — ^1, Daughter of Haran, 
and wife of Nahor who was her uncle,* Gn IP®. 
The names of her children are given in 22®®®^*. | 
Bebekah was her granddaughter, 24^®*®^*“*’. All 
these passages proceed from J. Nfildeke [ZDMG 
xlii. 484) conjectures that Milcah may be the same 
name as nspp, the goddess worshipped by the Phoe- 
nicians. Ball {SBOT) thinks it possible that ns^p 
and n| 9 ! (also Gn 11®®) may be phonetic or dialectic 
variants of the same (tribal or local) name ; cf. 
D'f 9 » 5 =Assyr. Kaldu, * The weakening and dis- 
appearance of m is a well-known feature of Baby- 
lonian.’ This, however, appears somewhat pre- 
carious. See, further, art. Iscah. 

2. Daughter of Zelophehad, Nu 26®® 27^ 36^^, Jos 
17 ® (all P). There can be little doubt that Kuenen 
is right in pronouncing Zelophehad’s * daughters ’ 
to be reaUy towns, and, if the above conjecture of 
NSldeke be correct, Milcah may be an abbreviated 
form of Beth-milcah (see Gray, Eeh, Prop. Names, 
p. 116). J*A.Wie. 

MILCOM.~”See Molech. 

MILDEW ([^PX yirOMn^ rttJfyo). —This 
word occurs with ll w shidddphdn, dv€fiod>eopia, aere 
corruptus (Dt 28®®, I K S®’, 2 Ch 6®®, Am 4®, Hag 
2 ^'^). Yera^n signifies * yellowness* or ‘pallor* 
(cf Arab. y&raTpdn = ‘ jaundice ’). It is in contrast 
with shidddphon^ which signifies the drying up or 
scorching of the grain or fruit by beat, daring the 
siroccos or khamsin winds Mildew consists of 
various , species of parasitic fungi, which, grow at 
the expense of their host, and suck out the juices 
of ^ the grain or fruit, and so destroy them. As 
shidddphdn is due to excessive drought, yerd^on 
is due to excessive moisture. They are both 
peculiarly liable to occur in a climate marked by 

* For other instances of marriages of relatives in the family 
of Terah, Billmann cites Gn 2012 24®®* 29^®, pointing out at 
the same time that * such marriages are only a shoit way of 
expressing the amalgamation of fair-sixed communities into one 
whole." 


long periods of uninterru;^ted heat, follo’wed by a 
winter season, during which most of the rainfall 
of the year takes place within two or three 
months. G. E. Post. 

MILE.— See Weights and Measures. 

MILETUS (MfXyros) was in very early times the 
most famous and important of the Ionian cities, an 
ancient Greek colony on the coast of Caria. Ic 
was situated at the southern end of the sea 
entrance to the gulf into which the river Mseaiider 
formerly emptied itself. But the silt wdiich the 
river carries with it has entirely filled up the gulf, 
and forced the coastline far out to sea. Hence the 
modern Palatia, which marks the site of Miletus, 
is about 5 or 6 miles from the sea, and Lade, which 
in the time of Strabo (A.D. 19) was an island in 
front of the harbour of Miletus, is now a small 
hill in the low alluvial plain. Once the greatest 
Greek city in Asia, Miletus was a second-rate 
town under the Romans, and now is, and is likely 
always to continue, an obscure village or a ruin. 
Our Ignorance of the exact truth as to the situa- 
tion of Miletus in relation to the coastline about 
the middle of the 1st cent, makes the circum- 
stances narrated in Ac 20^®-2P rather obscure. 
The present coastline extends nearly direct north- 
wards on the west side of the site of Miletus. 
But in A.D. 19 Miletus was situated on the 
south coast of a gulf of irregular shape {Aar/xLKbs 
KdXiros), which extended far into the country east- 
wards. The south-eastern extremity of this gulf 
is now a lake. The rest of the gulf is now land, 
often swampy, through which the Mieander flows 
in two arms — one keeping near the north side of 
the low alluvial plain, and one near the south side. 
The southern arm in its upper part seems to be the 
channel of the ancient river. The two arms unite 
close on the north-west side of the site of Miletus, 
and flow into the sea by one mouth. We do not 
know the exact line of the coast about A.D. 50 ; 
but Strabo gives a rough idea of its situation 30 
years earlier. 

Thus, in modem times, a messenger could easily 
be sent by land straight north from Miletus to 
Ephesus. But in ancient times a foot-messenger 
would have to make an immense circuit : for ex- 
ample, he would have to traverse about 110 stadia 
from Miletus to Heracleia, and 100 from Heracleia 
to Pyrrha, whereas the sea-crossing from Miletus 
to Pyrrha was only 30 stadia. Pyrrha was 50 stadia 
south of the mouth of the Mseander, which joined 
the sea between Pyrrha and Priene. At the pre- 
sent day Priene is 12 miles from the coast. The 
coastline on to Priene is nob stated by Strabo, but 
it must have been more than 100 stadia. Hence 
the foot-messenger would have a journey of over 
360 stadia from Miletus to Priene (45 miles), 
whereas the straight line across the gulf is barely 
100 stadia (I 24 miles). From Priene to Ephesus, 
the land road across the mountains cannot be less 
than 25 miles, though the air line is under 20. St. 
Paul’s messenger, then, probably sailed to Priene 
and walked or rode thence to Ephesus. The vague 
statement often made, that Epnesus was by land 
only about 20 or 30 miles distant from Miletus, is, 
as we now see, very misleading. 

If we accept as true* the Bezan and Western 
addition to Ac 20^® n^lmvres Tp(s}yv\Xl(p, we see 
that the ship on which were St. Paul and the dele- 
gates, bearing the contributions of the Churches of 
the four provinces, Achaia, Macedonia, Asia, and 
Galatia, after sailing from A^sos on a Monday 

* Trae, whether as a correct tradition added by a reviser, or 
as a part of the original text written by St, Luke, which dropped 
out either in the transmission of the text, or through the act 
of the author (according to Prof. Bla 8 S *3 theoiyX 
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morning,* must have spent Wednesday night at 
Trogyliion, the extreme promontory of Mount 
My kale on the north side of the Mseander valley, 
projecting far out towards the west and towards 
Samos. On Thursday a voyage of only about 23 
miles with the morning breeze from the north 
would bring them to Miletus. A messenger was 
then found, and sent to Ephesus. He would prob- 
ably reach Ephesus during the course of Thursday 
night, and the assembling of the elders and them 
journey (some being doubtless comparatively elderly 
men) would take time. The morning of Saturday, 
then, is the earliest possible date for the arrival of 
the elders in Miletus ; and we must suppose that 
St. Paul spent the day with them ; and probably 
the early morning of Sunday t was the time when 
the ship proceeded on its voyage to Jerusalem, 
reaching Cos that day. 

According to 2Ti 4®° St. Paul visited Miletus 
( AV Miletum) on some later occasion j and there left 
Trophimus sick. This visit is quite inconsistent 
with the narrative of Ac, and must be referred to 
a later period, after St. Paul was released from his 
Roman imprisonment, and returned to the iEgean 
lands and churches. 

The famous temple of Apollo Didymeus at Bran- 
chidee was about 20 miles south of Miletus, in the 
territory subject to that city. It stood about 2 
miles back from the coast, overlooking the harbour 
Panormns. The best account of Miletus and 
Brancliidm is given in Sir C. T. Newton’s works, 
and in Radet’s Milet et le Golfe Latonique, 

Miletus is mentioned as a bishopric in all the 
NotiticB Epi^copafuum ; but, although it is given 
first in the list of Hierocles’ Synekdemos^ the com- 
mon statement that its bishop occupied the first 
rank among the bishops of Caria is wrong : that 
rank belonged to Aphrodisias, for the coast cities 
jf Caria lost and the inner cities gained importance 
in the late Roman and Byzantine times. But during 
the 5th cent. Miletus became an archbishopric J 
independent of the control of Aphrodisias (auro/c^- 
^aXoy), but without subject bishoprics. 

Few traces of the influence of Christianity in 
Miletus have been discovered. It is apparent that 
m the coast towns of Asia, which were less thoroughly 
Christianized and also more closely under the eye of 
the imperial officials than those of Phiygia, hardly 
any public memorials of the new religion can have 
been erected before the time of Constantine, An 
official inscription of the time of Justinian is pub- 
lished in Byzant, Zeitschrift, 1894, p. 21. Another 
late inscription mentions the saint and martjnr 
Onesippos [CJG 8847). A strange ^ example of 
popular superstition and angelolatry, invoking the 
seven archangels to guard the city, was found in 
the theatre [GIG 2895) ; it perhaps belongs to the 
4th cent. : on the kind of practices connected with 
this class of superstition see Wiinsch, Sethianische 
Verfluchungstafeln^ 1898. 

Miletus IS mentioned in LXX of Kzk 27^® (see 
Field, Hexapla). W. M. Ramsay* 

MILK. — See Food in vol. ii, p. 36^ 

MILL, MILLSTONE (d?di, Arab, The 

hand-mill is in constant use in many parts of 
Syria at the present time. It consists of two 
circular stones, one of which is placed on the top 
of the other, and the up^r and lower surfaces 
of each of them are flat. From the centre of the 
lower stone a strong pin of wood passes through 
a funnel-shaped hole in the upper stone. Into 

* In the year a.d. 67 it would be Monday 26th April. 

+ Sunday 1st May, a,d. 67, 

i See Gelzer*s articles in Jahrh* /, protest. TheoL xil., and 
Bamsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 428. Gelzer 
fixes tihe date between 469 and 636, but it may be earlier. 
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this hole the grain to be ground is thrown, and 
it escapes as flour between the two stones at the 
circumference, and falls on a smooth sheepskin 
which is placed under the lower stone. On the 
surface of the upper stone, near its circumference, 
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the handle is inserted, which may be of any length, 
according to the number of hands used in turning 
it. Small stones are generally turned by one 
ivoman, but larger ones may be turned by two, 
three, or four women. 

In ancient times, turning the mill was a work 
deemed fit only for women and slaves. In Jg 16^^ 
Samson was set to grind in the prison. In La 5^®, 
rendered in RV ‘ the young mennare the mill, and 
the children stumbled under the wood,’ it should 
probably be, as in the Arab., ‘They eaused the 
young men to grind, and the boys stumbled under 
the wood.’ The poet laments that the young men 
should be put to so degrading an employment, 
and that the boys should be put to a work for 
which they were not able, sucn as carrying the 
wood to the oven for firing the bread which was 
made from the flour ground by the young men. 
Hand-mills have no wood about them except the 
handle and the central pin, which are fixed so 
that they cannot be taken out. In Lebanon and 
those parts of Syria where a fall of water can be 
obtained, large millstones are turned by a hori- 
zontal water-wheel. The water falls through a 
pipe formed of large stones perforated, and at the 
lower end of this pipe a wooden channel directs 
the stream against the floats of the wheel. The 
water-wheel is enclosed in a vault, the roof of 
which forms the floor of the room in which the 
millstones are placed. The wooden axle of the 
wheel passes through the roof of the vault, through 
the lower millstone, and is fixed to the upper mm- 
stone, which it turns round. When the wheat is 
ground into flour it is gathered in the same way 
as when the hand-mill is used. This kind of mill 
is called Mhoon, Cf. the Heb. UMn. There is 
another kind of mill turned by animals, which is 
called Mhdnet. In Mt 18®, Mk 9^^ we have /ajJXoj 
6yiK6s, a millstone turned by an ass. Usually the 
stones of the miU are of a dark-brown sandstone, 
and when the stone is soft the flour is full of sand. 
The upper stone has frequently to be taken oft' to 
have its under surface roughened ; but when the 
porous Uauran stone is used, that is not necessary, 
as the stone in wearing presents new holes, and, 
consequently, new cutting edges. 

The hand-miU being an implement absolutely 
necessary in a househola, it was forbidden to take the 
upper millstone (33i, Arab, mirddt) as security for 
debt, as that would render the mill useless (Ut 24®). 

MiUs are used not only for gmding wheat into 
flour, they are used also for making crushed wheat 
The wheat is first boiled and then 
in the sun, and when put into the mill 
water is sprinkled upon it to prevent its being 
ground into flour* The mill is turned slowly. 
Crushed wheat is used to make a kind of food 
which is a great favourite with the mountaineers 
of Lebanon ; it is called Ubby. It is a mixture of 
crushed wheat (RV ‘bruised com,’ Pr 2T“) and 
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raw mutton beaten together in a mortar for 
hours, and is generally eaten cooked, but often 
raw. The grinding of the bur^hal, or bruised 
'wheat, was a season of rejoicing in Lebanon some 
years ago. The young men gathered together, 
and, wlilie the grinding 'was going on, songs were 
sung to the accompaniment of musical instruments 
and a kind of small drum. W. Cakslaw. 

MILLENNIUM* — A name suggested by the period 
01 1000 years described in Kev 20^* during which 
Satan is confined in the abyss, and the martyr 
saints reign with Christ. Hence variously under- 
stood, according to the interpetation put upon the 

assage, either as (1) the period, present or future, 

efinite or indefinite, ‘ during which the kingdom 
of Christ 'will be established upon earth, and will 
dominate over all other authority’ {Cent. Diet.); 
or more specially (2) as the period in which ‘ Christ 
will reign in bodily presence on earth for a thou- 
sand years’ {Oxf, Eng. Diet, s, ‘Chiliasm’). In 
tills latter sense it is associated with pre-millenarian 
'dews of Christ’s Second Coming, the word Chiliast 
or Millenarian being usually applied in the pre- 
millenarian sense {Oxf, Eng. Diet. Le,; Cent. Diet. 

* JMillenarian ’). 

That which is characteristic of the doctrine in 
all its forms is the belief in a period of triumph 
and blessedness for the saints on earth, preceding 
and distinct from the final blessedness of the 
world to come. Such a belief meets us not only in 
the early Christian eschatology, but also in that 
of the later Jews, where it was probably due to 
a combination of the simpler eschatology whose 
horizon is hounded by this world and the hope of 
earthly triumph, and a more developed eschatology 
which distinguishes two worlds or aeons, and places 
the true salvation in tlie latter (Schurer, EJF 
n. ii. 178). While the term is often used loosely 
to describe carnal ideals of the future, whether 
limited in duration or not (as when reference is 
made to the chiliastic views of the Jews in Christ’s 
time), it should properly he restricted to those 
opinions which, making the above distinction be- 
tween the two aeons, hold to a preliminary period 
of blessedness in the former. Hence those modem 
mUlenarians (like Seiss, The Last Times ^ 211) who 
identify the Millennium 'with the world to come, 
use the term in a sense altogether difierent from 
that which we are new discussing. 

As thus defined, the doctrine of the Millennium 
is not found in OT. The prophets look forward 
to a state of blessedness and glory for Israel, to be 
introduced, either by the advent of J" Himself 
(Is 40®*^^ or of the Messiah (Is 9®, Zee 9®* ^®). 

This state is variously described— sometimes in 
language which requires no more than the estab- 
lishment of the redeemed Israel in the first place ’ 
among the nations; at others, in words which ! 
imply a change of nature itself, and the creation ' 
of a new heavens and a new earth (Is 65^’’^^*. Yet i 
note that even this picture does not represent the | 
individual members of the redeemed Israel as im- I 
mortal. Cf. Enoch 5® lO^^ 25®, Apoc. Bar 73®). 
But, however conceived, this blessed state bounds 
the horizon of pro|)hecy (cf. Jer 33^’-^, Ezk 37®®, 
J1 4®®). Esi>ecially in Daniel is the eternity of the I 
Messianic kingdom emphasized. * And in the days I 
of those kings shall the God of heaven set up a i 
kingdom 'which shall never be destroyed’ (2^). ; 
*And the kingdom and the dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, 
shall he given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High. His kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom’ (7®?, cf. 7^^). 

In much of the Pseudepigraphical literature we 
find the same point of view. So Sibyl! Jub 32 
{quoted by Drummond, 314), Ps-Soi 17^ Sibyll 


* And then 'will he raise up a kingdom for all time 
for all men ’ ; Enoch 62^"* ‘ And the Lord of spiritt 
will abide over them, and with that Son of Man will 
they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and ever.’ 
Doubtless it is true, as Drummond remarks (314), 
that these expressions do not necessarily imply strict 
eternity (cf. Bar 73^ with 40® ; and see Enoch 10^®), 
although, in the case of Enoch 62^^ as of Daniel, 
this seems required by the context. But in any 
case the ideal w’’hich is set forth in these passages 
is final. The same view appears (Jn 12®^) in the 
objection to Christ’s prophecy concerning His lift- 
ing up. ‘We have heard out of the law that the 
Christ abideth for ever.’ So in the Targ. Jon. (on 
1 K 4^®) the Messianic time and the world to come 
are identified. (Of Mishna, BeraeJiot'h i. 5, and the 
literature cited by Schiirer, HJP tl. ii. 177.) 

Side by side with this view, we find in the 
Pseudepigraphical books another, which distin- 
; guishes between the Messianic kingdom, wdiich it 
i regards as belonging to this present age, and the 
' final consummation of ail things in the world to 
come. Perhaps the first trace of this doctrine is in 
Enoch a fragment assigned by Charles to 

B,c. 104-95, and by Dillmann to the time of John 
Hyreanus. The seer has described the seven weeks 
into which he conceives the past history of the 
world to be divided (93®“^®). ‘And after that 
there will be another week, the eighth, that of 
righteousness, and a sword will be given to it that 
judgment and righteousness may be executed on 
those who commit oppression, and sinners 'will be 
delivered into the hands of the righteous. And at 
its close they will acquire houses through their 
righteousness. And the house of the Great King 
will be built in glory for ever more. And after 
that, in the ninth week, the righteous judgment 
will he revealed to the whole world, and all the 
works of the godless will vanish from the whole 
earth, and the world will be written down for 
destruction, and all mankind will look to the path 
of uprightness. And after this* in the tenth week, 
in the seventh part, there will be tUe great eternal 
judgment, in which he will execute vengeance 
amongst the angels. And the first heaven will 
depart and pass away, and a new heaven* will 
appear, and all the powers of the heavens will shine 
sevenfold for ever. And after that there will be 
many weeks without number for ever, in goodness 
and righteousness, and sin 'will no more he men- 
tioned for ever’ (Charles’ tr. p. 268 ff.). Here we 
have a period of righteousness, in which the temple 
is to be rebuilt, and a missionary week resulting in 
the conversion of the world, preceding the final judg- 
ment, which introduces the new heaven. There is, 
however, no mention of a personal Messiah. Briggs 
{Mess. Gosp. 15, 16 ; cf. Aj}ost. 9), calls atten- 
tion to the parallel between this passage and the 
later Persian eschatology, which regards the final 
resurrection and judgment as preceded by two 
preparatory millenniums, in which the prophets 
u khshyat - ereta, or Aushetar, and Ukhsliyat- 
nemah, or Aushetar-mah, of the Avesta and the 
Pehlevi literature of Zoroastrianism, i>repare th^ 
way for the coming of the final redeemer Saoshyani 
or Soshans, ^ It is, of course, possible that in this, 
as in the allied doctrine of the resurrection, Jewish 
thought may have been afibeted by Persian ideas. 
But our sources for the Persian eschatology are so 
late (the Bundahis, in their present form, dating not 
earlier than the 7th cent. a.d. ; cf. West in Sac. 
Books ojf East^ v. p. xli, cf. also vols. xxiv. xxxviL 
and xlvii.) that we must use great caution in draw- 
ing conclusions.* 

*On Persian eschatology, cf. Hubschmann, ‘Die parsiacht 
Lehreroa Jenseita,VaAr<5>. Prot Theot. 1879, ii, ; Fr- Spieg'el, art. 

* Parsismus/ in Herzog, ME * ; Jackson, ‘ The AncientlPersian Doo* 
trine of a Future Life,* in Biblical IFcJrfef, 1896, pp. 149“1C3. Foi 
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In the later Jewish Apocalyi^ses, as in Talm., we 
find the limitation of Messiah’s Idngdom clearly- 
set forth : thus Apoe. Bar distinctly limits its dura- 
tion to this present world. Et eHt jprincipatus epts 
Stans in smculum, donee finiatur mnndus corrnp- 
tionis et donee impleantur tempora prwdicta (40^). 
The character of this kingdom is set forth in extra- 
vagant language {women bearing children without 
pain, the vine yielding 1000 branches, each branch 
1000 clusters, each cluster 1000 grapes, each grape 
a cor of wine, etc., cc. 29. 73), which occurs 
also in Papias, and is applied to the Christian 
Millennium. Still more striking is 2 Es 7^®- * For 

my Son the Messiah (so Syr. ^Eth. Arab, over ag. 
Lat. ' lesus ’) shall be revealed with those that are 
with him, and sliall rejoice with those that remain 
400 years. And it shall come to pass after these 
ears that my Son the Christ and all men who 
ave breath shall die. And the world {sceculum) 
shall be changed into the ancient silence seven 
days as in the first beginnings, so that no one shall 
be left. And it shall come to pass after the seven 
days that the world w^hich does not now wake 
shall be aroused, and the corruptible shall die. 
And the earth sliall give up them that sleep in her, 
and the dust them that dwell in that silence, and 
the store-houses (promptuaria) shall give up the 
souls entrusted to them. And the Most High 
shall be revealed upon the seat of judgment,’ 
etc. (cf. 12'*^). Here, unlike Baruch, where the 
Messianic age forms a transition between this 
world and that which is to come (74^* ^ cf. Schiirer, 
II. ii, 178), the contrast between the Messianic age 
and the world to come is emphasized in the 
sharpest way. The Messiah and all flesh die, and 
remain dead for seven days. The length of the 
Messianic kingdom is expressly limited to 400 
years — a number explained in the Talmud as due 
to the combination of Gn 16^^ (the sojourn in 
Egypt) with Ps 90^® ‘ Make us glad according to 
the days wherein thou hast afflicted us’ {Sank, 
99^^). Another passage cites Mic 7^® 'As in the 
days of thy coming forth out of the land of Egypt 
will I show unto him marvellous things 
ehumat Ekeh 7, quoted Weber ^ 372). In the later 
Jewish theology the view of the Messiah’s king- 
dom as limited became the prevailing one (Schiirer, 
as above ; cf, Weber, 373). Its duration was a 
favourite subject of speculation. The classical 
passages are Sank* 97, 99(^, where the following 
reckonings are given : three generations, 40 years 
(corresponding to the 40 years in the wilderness), 
70 years, 100 years, 365 years, 400 years, 600 years, 
1000 years, 2000 years, 7000 years (see the passages 
quoted at length in Gfrdrer, ii. 25211. ; also Weber, 
371 fF. ; Drummond, 315 ff*. ). The determining prin- 
ciple seems to have been either ' the analogy be- 
tween the first and the last redemption, therefore 
40 or 400 years,’ or ‘the symmetry of the final 
period with those which precede,’ hence 2000 years, 
corresponding to the 2000 before and the 2000 
under the law ; or finally, ‘the thought that the 
Messianic time is a time of joy, Israel’s marriage — 
hence 1000 or 7000 years’^ (Weber, 373). Still 
another reckoning is based upon the idea of a 
Sabbatical week, in which six millenniums of 
work are followed by one of rest. This view, per- 
haps first found in Secrets of Enoch 33^*^ (see 
Charles’ note at the passage, and Index ii., $. ‘ Mil- 
lennium ’ ; also art. ENOCH in vol. i. p. 711®-), rests 
upon Ps 90^ (cf. Jub 4, Sank, 97a) and meets us in 
the Christian Epist. of Barnabas (c, 15)* 

In early Chnstian eschatology we find a like 

& discussion of Persian influence on OT eschatology, Oheyne in 
Exfos. Times^ ii. (1890) pp. 202, 224, 248, and Eampton Lectures 
fpr 1880, p. 381 ff.; Moulton in Bce^. Times, ix. 862 fl. ; Stave, 
Evnjluss aes Parmmm avf dm judentum, 1898, p. 145 ff. ; on 
tihe eschatology of the 'Xaimud, Kohut, JZLMQ, p. 562 ff. 


difference of view. On the one hand, we find pas- 
sages in which the horizon of prophecy is bounded 
by the second advent of Christ, which, like the 
day of J" of OT, is regarded as closing the present 
age, and introducing the world to come. In many 
passages it is expressly associated with the general 
resurrection and the judgment (Mt 13®®, parable 
of the Tares ; Mt 25®^*^®, the great judgment scene ; 
Jn 5®® 6^, Ac 17®b of. 10^). It results, for the 
wicked, in ‘ eternal destruction from the face of 
the Lord and from the glory of his might ’ (2 Th 
je-io)^ while it introduces the saints into ‘an in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiied, and that 
fadeth not away’ (1 P 1"*"®, cf. 2 P 1^^). On the 
other hand, we find a view which distinguishes 
between the Coming of Christ and the end of the 
world, and inserts between the two a period of 
millennial reign, in which Christ will dwell with 
the saints upon the renewed earth, and in which the 
OT prophecies concerning the glory of Jems, and 
the victory of Israel over the nations will find their 
fulfilment. This period is variously described in 
language more or less gross or spiritual. But its 
essential featoes are these ; a preliminary victory 
of Christ oyer the forces of evil at the advent 
(the destruction of Antichrist) ; a double resurrec- 
tion, first of the saints at the beginning of the 
millennial period, then of all men at the last day ; 
an earthly kingdom, in which the saints reign 
with Christ on the renewed earth, and the OT 
prophecies find literal fulfilment 5 a last brief out- 
break of the forces of evil, followed by the uni- 
versal resurrection and final judgment. 

The doctrine of the Millennium is set forth in NT 
in clear terms only in Rev, where it constitutes 
‘ the most easily reco^izahle dogmatic peculiarity ’ 
(Holtzmann, Hdcom, iv. 319). It is here taught that 
after the victory of the Messiah and His army 
over the beast and his army, and the destruction 
of the latter with the false prophet and all his 
followers (ch, 19), Satan himself will be cast into 
the abyss, and confined there for 1000 years, ‘ that 
he should deceive the nations no more until the 
1000 years should be finished ’ (20®). This triumph is 
followed by the resurrection of martyr saints, who 
reign with Christ as kings and priests 1000 years 
(20% cf. 5^®). This is expressly called the first 
resurrection, it being stated that ‘ the rest of the 
dead lived not imtil the 1000 years ^ should be 
finished’ (v,®). At the close of the 1000 years 
Satan is loosed for a little while. Then follows 
a last world-conflict of the powers of evil, at the 
close of which takes place the final resurrection 
and judgment, ending in the destruction of all 
evil, Death and Hades themselves being cast into 
the lake of fire. This is the second death (20^\ cf- 
2^^). This passage is most naturally understood as 
teaching a pre-millennial advent of Christ, and 
an earthly reign (so most recently by Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality^ 2nd ed. p. 442). 
It is to he noted, however, that the reference is only 
to a reign of the martyrs, not, as the later theory 
represented, of all Christians. Those who reject 
this interpretation are obliged either to break the 
connexion between chs. 19 and 20 (so Briggs, who 
regards the two chs. as belonging to two different 
Apocalypses, Mess^ Apost, 305), or else to denjr to 
ch, 19 any reference to the second advent, seeing 
in it only such a preliminary advent for judgment 
as is referred to in 2®- ^® 3®* (so Moses Btuart, who 
sees in it no more than a reference to the ^proaoh- 
ing destruction of heathenism, iL 352). The most 
serious difficulty in the way of this interpretation 
is the reference to the resurrection of the martyrs. 
In NT the resurrection of the saints is always 
associated mth the advent of Christ. The older 
interpretations of a tsymbolic resurrection (as that 
of Israel in; Ezk), or of a spiritual resnrreclaon (as 
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m regeneration), are rendered untenable by the 
explicit reference to the martyrs (cf. 6®“^^ 19^). 
Those who reject the idea of a ;^hvsical resurrec- 
tion are obliged, therefore, to think of a resurrec- 
tion from Hades to heaven, taking place at the 
close of the martyr age, and introducing those 
%vho are thus specially honoured into a state of 
heavenly blessedness which continues till the close 
of human history. (So Briggs, Mess» Apost, 357, 
who quotes Mt27»2*53, Eph 48, 1 P 3^9 4® Jn 
Moses Stuart, ii. 478. The case of Moses and 
Elijah might also be cited. Cf. Schiirer, ii. ii. 180, 
for similar ideas among the J ews). From this point 
of view, the significance of the Millennium, while 
introduced indeed in time by the martyr age, and 
corresponding in general ‘ with the duration of the 
Church as the triumphing institution of the world 
in the last complete period of human history’ 
(Briggs, 357), is not earthly hut heavenly. 

Outside of Bev many interpreters find reference 
to a millennial kingdom in 1 Co 2^, where St. 
Paul seems to distinguish between the Parousia 
of Christ with the resurrection of the saints, and 
the end when He shall deliver up the kingdom to 
the Father. Between these two events they con- 
ceive to lie that reign referred to in v.^*, which 
I they identify with the period of 1000 years de- 
I scribed in Bev 20 (so Olshausen, de Wette, Moses 
I Stuart ; Godet, Com, 1 Cor, Eng. tr. ii. 377 ff. et al.), 

; Meyer distinguishes the two events in time, hut re- 
jects the identification of the intervening period with 
the Millennium of Bev 20. So Sehmiedei, Hdeomm. 

\ ii. 161. On the other side, Heinrici, 1 Kor, 603 ff. 5 
Weiss, Bih, Theoh 401 ; Hamack (art. ' Millennium,’ 
Enc. Brit. xvi. 315) ; Brings, Mess. Apost. 114, and 
j the majority of modern interpreters. Those who 
find a pre-millenarian meaning in 1 Co inter- 
pret in like sense Ph 3^^ (St. Paul’s hope of attain- 
ing the resurrection), 1 Th 4^^"^'^ (which clearly 
I refers, however, not to two resurrections, but to a 
I resurrection of the faithful dead, to be followed 
immediately by the transformation of the ‘ quick ’), 
Lk 14^"^ (the resurrection of the just), 20®*^ (‘ they 
that are accounted worthy to attain to that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead’), and Mt 19^8 
(the regeneration, when the apostles shall sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel). Pre- 
millenarian interpreters also refer to the period 
between the advent and the end, the promises in 
Mt6®(the meek shall inherit the earth). Mt 208®’* 
(the reward of the labourers), and Mk 10®®, Lk IS®^ 
(the reward given to the disciples in this world, 
which is distmguished from that in the world to 
come; yet cf. Lk 208®, where the resurrection 
introduces the world to come). For a temperate 
statement of the exegetical argument for pre- 
millenarianism, cf. H. Schultz in JDTh, 1867, pp. 
120-127. On the other side, Salmond, op. cit.pp, 
620, 561 ff., and the authorities cited above, ^e, 
further, under PAEOtxsiA. 

Millenarian views were common, though Oy no 
means universal, in the early Church. They meet 
us in gross form in Papias, who quotes as a genu- 
ine word of Christ a prediction, generally agreeing 
with Apoc. Bar, concerning the remarkable fer- 
tility of the vine in the millennial kingdom (Iren. 
adv. Eoer. v. 33 ; cf. Euseh. iii. 39) ; in more spiritual 
form in Barnabas, who, combining Gn 2® with Ps 
90^, looks for a Millennium of Sabbath rest, foUow- 
I ing the present six millenniums of work, and in- 
troduced by the coming of the Messiah * to put an 
end to the time of the wicked one, and to judge 
the ungodly, and to change sun, moon, and stars’ 
(16®). This he declares to be the true Sabbath 
rest for which Christians look — a time when, hav- 
ing been themselves justified, and having received 
the promise, lawlessness no longer existing, but 
all things having been made new by the Lord, 


they will he able to keep holy the Sabbath, having 
first been sanctified themselves (v.^). At the close 
of this millennial period follows the beginning oi 
the eighth day, which is the beginning of another 
world (v.8). fiermas and 2nd Ep. Clement are also 
claimed as pre-millenarian, but without sufficient 
reason. There is no trace of the doctrine in either 
I Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, or the Epistle to 
Biognetus. The DidacM, indeed, restricts the 
resurrection at the Advent to those who are 
Christ’s, but is silent as to what follows thereafter. 
‘And then shall appear the signs of the truth : 
first the sign of the outspreading in heaven, then 
the sign of the voice of the trumpet, thirdly the 
resurrection of the dead, yet not of all ; but as it 
was said. The Lord shall come, and all his saints 
with him. Then the world shall see the Lord 
coming upon the clouds of heaven.’ 

The prevalence of millenarian views in the later 
Church was due partly to the Jewish Apocalypses, 
which were read and highly esteemed in the 
Christian Church (Papias, cf. Harnack, art. ‘ Mil- 
lennium,’ 315), partly to tire e^licit statement of 
the Apoc. of St. John (Justin, Trypho^ 81). ^ Hence 
we find later opponents of (Shiliasm denying the 
authenticity of Bev (Dionysius ap. Euseh. vii. 25). 
While most common among the Jewish Christians, 
to whom their origin was attributed by later 
opponents (Cerinthus ap. Euseb. iii. 28 ; Qi.Test. XIL 
Pat. [Jud. c. 25 ; Benj. c. 10] ; Ebionites ap. Jerome, 
Com. on Is. lx. 1, Ixvi. 20), such views early meet us 
among the Gentile Christians. Justin, while in cer- 
tain passages apparent^ ignoring them {Apol. 52, 
Trypho, 45, 49, 113 ; cf. Briggs in Luth. Quar. 1879), 
el se where explicitly recognizes them. When asked 
by Trypho whether he really admits that Jems, 
will be rebuilt, and expects that his people will be 
gathered together and made joyful ‘with Christ 
together with the patriarchs and the prophets, and 
the men of our nation and proselytes who joined 
them before your Christ came,’ Justin answers in 
the affirmative. While admitting that ‘ many who 
belong to the pure and pious faith, and are true 
Christians, think otherwise,’ he declares that he 
and others * who are right-minded Christians on all 
points, are assured that there will be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and 1000 years in Jems., which 
will then be built, adorned and enlarged as the 
prophets Ezekiel, Isaiah, and others declare ’ (80). 
For this view he cites Rev as follows ; ‘ There was 
a certain man with us whose name was John, one 
of the apostles of Christ, who prophesied by a 
revelation which was made to him that those who 
believed in our Christ would dwell 1000 years in 
Jems., and that thereafter the general and in 
short the eternal resurrection and judgment for 
all men would likewise take place’ (81). With 
the exception of Justin, the Apologists show no 
trace of Chiliasm. The anti-Gnostic Fathers of the 
close of the 2nd cent., on the other hand, were 
pronounced Millenarians. Irenseus [adv. Hcer. v. 
3^35), Tertullian [adv. Marc. iii. 25), and later 
Hippolytus [Com. in Dan. 1772, p. 99) give us in 
their writings full descriptions of the millennial 
kingdom. Tertullian wrote an entire work on the 
subject [de Fidelium), which has unfortunately 
perished. Doubtless the views of these Fathers 
were influenced by their opposition to the Gnostics, 
who with Chiliasm rejected also the entire Christian 
esehatolo^. But the adoption of chiJiastic views 
by the Montanists, who looked for the speedy 
setting up of the millennial kingdom at Pepuza in 
Phrygia, soon brought them into disrepute. They 
were opposed in Borne by the Presbyter Cains, 
who attributed their origin to the arch-heretic 
Cerinthus (Euseb. iii. 28), In the East they were 
attacked by the Alexandrines, who, following the 
example set by the Gnostics, interpreted the p.is- 



Bages cited by tbe ChUiasts allegorically (cf. Origen, 
d& Frirh, ii. 11). The attempt of the Egyptian biSiop 
Nepos to enforce a literal interpretation was un- 
BiL3cessfiil. Especially effective was the opposition 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who wrote a book ‘ On 
tbe_ Promises/ in which he advocated the alle- 
gorical exegesis, and denied the Johannine author- 
ship of the Apocalypse. Later Ciuliasts, like 
Methodius of Olympus {Banquets of the Ten 
Virgins, ix. 5) and Apollinaris of Laomcea (Basil, 
Ep. 263), were unable to stem the tide. 

In the West, Chiliasm was longer lived* Here 
the doubts as to the authenticity of the Apoc. 
found little hearing. Commodim {Inst. adv. Gent 
deos, 43, 44) and Lactantius (/mjf. vii. 24) were pro- 
nounced Ghiliasts. Victorinus of Petau is so 
claimed by Jerome, although his commentary on 
the Apocalypse shows no trace of such views (yet 
cf. Briggs, Luth. Quart p. 234). Jerome himself, 
while often speaking contemptuously of the Chili- 
asts as ‘ our half- Jews {semi-Judoei), who look for 
a Jerus. of gold and precious stones from heaven, 
and a future kingdom of 1000 years, in which all 
nations shall serve Israel’ {Com. on Is. lx. 1, Ixvi. 20), 
elsewhere (Cbm. Jer. x\x. 10) speaks of them 

with more respect, as holding views ‘which, 
although we may not hold, we cannot condemn, 
because many ecclesiastical men and martyrs have 
taught the same.* Even Augustine, the strongest 
of all opponents of Chiliasm in the West, distin- 
guishes between a gross and a more spiritual form, 
and admits that in his early days he himself had 
been an advocate of the latter [de Civ. Dei, x&. 7). 

The final defeat of Chiliasm in the West was due 
to Au^stine, who, in his City of God, identified 
the Millennium with the history of the Church on 
earth, and declared that, for those who belonged 
to the true Church, the first resurrection was passed 
already {de Civ. Dei, xx, 7-9). With the accept- 
ance of this identification by the Boman Church, 
the power of Chiliasm was permanently broken. 

Pre-miilenarian views have, indeed, been revived 
from time to time, now in grosser, now in more 
spiritual form, and have never been without their 
advocates in the Church j but they have failed to 
win general acceptance. The Church as a whole, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, has either adopted 
Augustine’s identification of the Millennium with 
the Church militant, or else looks for a future 
period of prosperity, preceding tlie second advent of 
Christ. The history of later Millenarianism lies 
beyond the scope of the present article. 

I^iT®EATtrREi.----The article *Ohiliasmus*by Semisch-Bratke, in 
Herzog, JRjS'S; Hamack, ‘Millennium,* in Mtw. Brit; Fisher, 
‘Millennium,* in M‘01mtock and Strong; Kellogg, ‘ Pre-millen- 
adanism,* in Schaif-Herzog, in which last the later literature is 
given; Oorrodi, Krit Gesch. d. CkUicmnus (1781); Munscher, 
‘Entwickelung der Lehre vom Tausendjahr. Reich, in d. drei 
erst. Jahrhund.,* in Henke’s Magazin, iv. 233. Specially for the 
Jewish Chiliasm, Schiirer, EJP ii. ii. 178 ff. ; Drummond, The 
Jmmh Messiah ; Otrorer, Bets Jahrhuftdert des JETet&r; Weber, 
Spstem der altsyn. Theol. [2nd ed., under title Judische Theohgie 
auf Grand des Talm., etc. 1897]. Much information concern- 
ing Jewish eschatology may also be obtained from Charles* 
ed. of Enoch (Oxford, 1893). For the biblical doctrine, cf. the 
Oomm, on Rev, esp. Moses Stuart, ii. p. 355ff., Exc. vi. p. 
474 £f., on the Millennium; Diisterdieck in Meyer4, 645®. 
Jnew edition by Bousset, 1896] ; D. Brown, Christ*s Second 
Advent, 1846-63 ; Schultz, JBTh (1867) pp. 121-127 ; Briggs, Tiat 
Messiah of the Apostles, 341-858, where much information is 
given as to the history of interpretation; Salmond, Christian 
Boctrimt of ImmortalUp, 437®. For the early history of Mil- 
lenarianism in the Ohristian Church, cf. Domer, Person Christi, 
i. 240®.; Nitzsch, Bogmengeseh. i. 400®.; Hamack, Eist. of 
Bofftm, i 167 note, ii. 294®.; Briggs in Luth. Quart. (1879), 
an answer to Seiss, The Last Times (Phil. 78), which latter 
g:ive8 a full statement of the literature from a pre-millenaiian 
point of view ; Terry, Btbl. Apocalyptics (H.Y., 1898). 

w . Adams Browh. 

HILLET dohan, Kiyxpos, milium). — The 

testimony of tbe ancient VSS, and the identity of 
the cognate Arab. duhhn=^Fanievm mUiaceum, L., 
leave no reasoiahle room for doubt as to the grain 

mentioned once as an ingredient of the very 
complex bread made by Ezekiel (4®). It has a 
seed not much larger than mustard, much used for 
feeding the smaller kinds of birds. It is also 
sometimes used, mixed with wheat and barley, to 
make bread. Setaria Italiea, Kth., is also culti- 
vated in the East, under the name of dukhn. Its 
seed closely resembles that of Panicum miliaceum. 

In addition to the above, Sorghum vulgare, h., 
has been proposed as the equivalent oi dohan. 
This is a tali Grainen, with broad leaves, and a 
compact panicle, often a foot long, and 6 to 8 in. 
broad. The seeds are white, and larger than 
hemp seeds. They are extensively raised in the 
East as a cheap bread-stuff for the poorer classes. 

The Arab, name of this, dhurah, usually given in 
Eng, books dourra, seems to be ancient, and is 
never confounded wuth dukhn. The Arabs call 
the sorghum dhuraly = ‘ white dhurah,’ and 

dh. ^aift or dh. ‘summer dh.,’ in distinction 

from maize, which is known as dh. ‘yellow 

dh.,* or6?A. Syrian dh.,’or dh. Mzdn 

= ‘dh. of KizdnJ The sorghum is cultivated in 
the great central plains of Syria, and ripens in 
midsummer, having had no water since the cessa- 
tion of the spring rains. G. E. Post. 

MILLO* — 1. always with the definite 

article, probably [but see below] ‘the fill’ [of earth]: 

2 S and IK 11^ d/epa ; 1 K 9^^ [Aq- •] ri/v MeXcb kuI 

UK pay, v.^r^y MeXc& ; 2 Chr5 dvdXi?p.p-a), Accord- 
ing to the brief notice in 2 S 5® ( = 1 Ch 11®) ‘and 
David built round about from (the) Millo and 
inward,’ the Millo formed part of the original 
defences of the old J ebusite city, situated on the 
easternmost of the two hills on which Jerusalem 
stands: most probably it was an outwork or 
rampart of earth, which protected the northern 
entrance of the J ebusite fort. After the capture 
of the city and its subsequent extension by David, 
it became necessary to fill up that part of the 
Tyropoeon valley, which separated the new from 
the old city at this point, m order to connect the 
two. To this end David built a new and larger 
Millo, of which traces remain to the present day 
(Schick, ZDPV, 1894, p. 68). With this agrees 
the statement of Josephus {Ant vii. iii. 1, 2), that 
David, having crossed the ravine and seized the 
citadel {t7]v ’'AKpay), rebuilt the city and called it 
by his own name. He further states that David, 

‘ having also surrounded the lower city {r^v Kdrto 
7r6\iy), and joined the citadel to it, made them one 
body.’ It would seem, however, that this im- 
portant work was only planned or, at most, only 
begun by David ; for we learn foom 1 K 9^®* ^ 
(and especially 11^ ‘ Solomon built [the] Millo and 
shut in the ravine [RV ‘repaired the breach’] of 
the city of David’), that the actnal building was 
carried out by his successor. The Millo is men- 
tioned again as forming an important part of the 
defences of Jerusalem in 701 B.C., when Hezekiah 
prepared to resist the attack of Sennacherib 
(2 Ch 325). 

The above explanation is quite consistent with 
the old derivation of the word given by the Tar- 
gums ‘a filling up’), and adopted by 

Gesenius {Thes. 787 f*), Schick, and others. The 
Millo would, on this view, be connected with the 
Hebrew root but, as Grove (Smith, DB^ ii. 

p. 367) and Moore (Jg 9*) have pointed out, its 
occurrence in connexion with the old Canaanite 
town Shechem (see below) makes it probable that 
it is an archaic, possibly Jebnsite, form borrowed 
by the Israelites. See JEBUS and J erdsalem. 

2. The House of Millo (Jt'iViD n's^Beth-millo ; 

* Elsewhere in the Targums Kn'!?D corresponds to the Hebrev 
» the monnd raised against a city by the besi^ng force. 
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B qXko^ ‘B7}$iJLaa}<(hp ; A oT^roy MaaXX«£?'), 

(a) Most probably the name of a place (Beth-millo) 
In the neighbourhood of Shechem (Jg 9®’ 
Some identify it with the tower of Shechem 
(y^ 4S-49}^ but this view lacks support, as ap- 
parently the latter verses do not belong to the 
same narrative as the rest of the chapter. (See 
Moore, ad he.). If we accept the rendering of the 
RV, we must take ‘ the house of MUlo* as the 
name of a family or clan. 

(b) (ot/cos MaaXttJ ; domus Mello)^ the place where 
Joash was slain by Ms servants (2 K 12^®), ap- 
parently in Jerusalem. See above, under 1, and 
art. SiLLA. J. F. Stenning. 

MILLSTOHE.— See Mill. 

HINGE (derived by Skeat from Anglo -Sax. 
minsian to grow small, fail, but clearly connected 
with Old Fr. mincer to shred) is found in AY only 
in Is 3^® ‘Because the daughters of 2lon are 
haughty, and walk with stretched forth necks and 
wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they go,’ 
where the meaning is ‘taking short steps.** Cf. 
Shaks. Merck, of Venice, III. iv. 67 — 

* And turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride.* 

J. Hastings. 

MIND.—This aspect of the human soul, or of 
man’s inner life, is not distinguished in the OT 
by any radical term, but only by derivatives such as 
ni'jji, which has the meaning of ‘ prudence ’ or ‘ good 
sense ’ rather than ‘ knowledge ’ or ‘ understanding.’ 
The term 25^ or nj?, and its equivalent Kapdia in the 
NT, include the intellectual as well as all other 
inward movements. (See Heart). The greater , 
analytic precision of Greek thought and its closer | 
attention to the intellectual element in our nature i 
brought into the language of the NT such words as | 
vods with its congeners Sidvoia, ivvota, pdrip^a; also I 
dLaXoyccrfi&s, etc. But even there, they are i 
not used with any psychological refinement or j 
exactitude. It is quite impossible, for example, i 
to follow Olshausen {Opuscula Theologica, p. 156) 1 
when he attempts to show that j'oOs and cn^vea-is, with j 
their corresponding verbs, as used in the NT, repre- 1 
sent the Kantian distinction between Verwwnfi and , 
Verstand, familiarized to us in English by Coleridge | 
as that between Reason and Uii^rstandim-^th.Q 
former, the higher intuitive perception ; the latter, 
the lower or dialectic judgment. It is plain that 
the terms are reaUy interchangeable (Mk 
Mt 13^^* 2 Ti 2'^). Some more abstract terms, 

such as ‘thought,’ ‘minding,’ ‘ thinking,’ are used 
in the NT, almost indiscriminately, to represent the 
contents or products of the inward life, or what 
the OT calls ‘ the imagination of the thoughts of 
the heart’ (Gn 6®). 

Of the two Greek words most frequently repre- 
senting the notion, vovs may be held to denote the 
faculty of refiective consciousness, the organ of 
moral thinking and knowing ; aiv€iri$ a peculiar 
force or acuteness in the exercise of that faculty. 
The leading word (j^oOs) occurs very seldom in the 
Septuagint. In the few places where it does, it 
represents 2:5*? or 2!?. In Is 40“ vovp KvpLov stands 
for 03% and the rendering is retained in 1 Co 2“. 
The OT Apocryphal writers have used it a few 
times and in a sense more distinctively Greek. In 
the NT its almost entire absence from the Gospels 
and from the 'vvritmgs of the older apostles (it 
occurs there only in Lk 24^, Rev 13“ 17®) shows 
how closely they adhered to OT phraseology from 
which the special notion represented by vovs was 
absent. To note its fre<juent use by St. Paul and 
that almost delicate antithesis in which he con- 
trasts it with ardf^ in one connexion and with 
vpMvfMi in another, completes its history. 


St. Paul uses vpeOfji>a for the divine or spiritual 
power coming to the renewed man i for man’s owi 
highest sense of right or faculty of knowledge he 
uses vovs, as do the best classical writers. Accord- 
ingly, in sharp contrast with the ‘ flesh,’ in which 
evil dwells, he calls the divine commandment * the 
law of his mind’ (Ro and declares that ‘ with 
the mind’ (v.^^) he serves it. This same faculty, 
when perverted or enthralled by inherent evil, 
becomes ‘ the fleshly mind ’ (Col 2“), ‘ a reprobate 
mind ’ (Ro 1^®), ‘ corrupted mind ’ (1 Ti 6®, 2 Ti 3®). 

The other antithesis is when the apostle takes 
vovs for deliberate, i^eflective consciousness— its 
proper sense — and contrasts it with Trvevp,a in the 
sense of afflatus or unconscious impulse coming 
from without or above (1 Co 14^^- “). See, 

further, next art. and Psychology. 

J. Laidlaw. 

MIND.— The verb to ‘ mind ’ is both trans. and 
intrans. As a trans. verb it means to ‘ give atten- 
tion to,’ Ro 8® ‘ They that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh’ {<ppovova-cv) ; 12“ 
‘ Mind not high things ’ (M rd vfriKd ^popovvres, RY 
‘ Set not your mind on high things ’) ; Ph 3“ ‘ Let 
us mind the same thing ’ (ro avro (ppoveiv) ; 3^® ‘ Who 
mind earthly things’ {ol rd iirLyeia (ppovodvres). 
Intransitively it means to purpose, intend, Ac 20“ 
‘ for so had he appointed, minding himself to go 
afoot’ {fJiiWcov), Cf. Pr. Bk. ‘Ye that mind to 
come to the holy Communion ’ ; Golding’s Calvings 
Job, 562, ‘ Althoughe they protest that they minde 
to justifie him . . . yet neverthelesse they con- 
demne him’; and Lk 14^® Rhem. ‘For, which of 
you minding to build a toure, doth not first sit 
downe and recken the charges that are necessarie ?’ 

The phrase ‘ to be minded ’ has the same meaning 
as the intrans. verb ‘ to mind,’ as Ru 1“ ‘ When she 
saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with 
her ’ ; 2 Ch 24^ ‘ And it came to pass after this that 
Joash was minded to repair the house of the Lord ’ 5 
Ac 27®® ‘They discovered a certain creek with a 
shore, into the which they were minded, if it were 
possible, to thrust in the ship’ (TR i^ovXeifaavro, 
edd. ipov\€vovTo, RY * they took counsel ’) ; Ph 3“ 
‘ Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded : and if in anything ye be otherwise minded, 
God shall reveal even this unto you’ {(ppovQfiev, xal 
el ri iripcos tppoveiTa), 

There are many phrases of which the ptep. 
‘minded’ forms a part: ‘carnally minded^ (rd 
tppdvTffjut rijs irapKds, RY ‘the mind of the flesh’) 
Ro 8®, and in the same verse ‘ spiritually minded * 
(t6 fpbvfifm rov weifmros, RY ‘the mind of the 
spirit ’) ; ‘ double minded ’ (U^vxos) Ja 1® 4® ; ‘ feeble 
mmded’ {6\ty6*l/vxos, RY ‘fainthearted’) 1 Th 5“; 
‘ highminded ’ {bf7iko<ppoveTv, edd. ippoveiv, * be 

highminded’) Ro II®®, 1 Ti 6^^ {rerv^tapdvos, RY 
‘puffed up’), 2 Ti 3^ ; ‘light minded’ (Kov<pos mpBli^) 
Sir 19^5 ‘likeminded’ (rA aM (ppovetv, BY ‘to be 
of the same mind’) Ro 15®, Ph 2® {hbifvxos), Ph 2®® ; 
* sober minded ’ (aojtppoveiv) Tit 2®. 

J. Hastings. 

MINES, MINING. — We are here concerned with 
this subject only so far as it relates to Bible 
history and Bible lands. Mines are but once 
referred to in OT, and for the reason that in 
Palestine proper they are unknown. In the 
Sinaitic peninsula it is otherwise. The remark- 
able passage in the Bk of Job (28^^"^^), in which 
the ppcess of mining and the miner’s life are 
graphically described, must have been written by 
one who had a personal knowledge of the subject. 
Egypt and Arabia Petrasa probably furnished to 
the writer the details on which the poem is 
founded. ^ We shall take the passage as given 
in RY, with some notes from the Speakeids Oom^ 
mentary — 

L ‘ Surely there it e mine (vein AV) lor the eilver* and * place 
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for gold whicli they refine.’ Two processes were known to the 
ancierite--one by washing, described by Diodorus (iv. 2), as 
practised in Egypt ; the other by smelting. The word here 
denotes the former. 

2. ‘ Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass (copper) is 
molten out of the stone.’ 

3. * Man setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth out to the 
furthest bound the stones of thick darkness and of the shadow 
of death.’ The miner lets in light to the very abode of dark- 
ness (in the mine or shaft) by means of the lantern. 

4. * He breaketh open a shaft away from where men sojourn ; 
they are forgotten of the foot that passeth by : they hang afar ; 
they swing (or flit) to and fro.* This passage is also rendered in 
the margin, * the flood breaketh out from where men sojourn,’ 
suggestive of the sudden outburst of pent-up waters in the 
mine when a fissure is broken open : and after the waters are 
escaped * they are minished, and gone away from man.* . , . 

7. ‘That path no bird of prey knoweth, neither hath the 
falcon’s eye seen it ; the proud beasts have not trodden it, nor 
hath the fierce lion passed thereby.* The mine is a path which 
none but man can discern. The ingenuity of man is contrasted 
with the instinctive sagacity of animals. 

9. ‘ He putteth forth his hand upon the flinty rook : he over- 
turn eth the mountains by the roots’; apparently referring to 
blasting. Pliny describes various processes (iVJT xxxiii. 21). 

10. ‘He cutteth out channels’ (com^jjri, Phny) ‘among the 
rocks ; and his eye seeth every precious thing.’ Channels to 
drain the mine, while he careMly scans the mineral vein for 
traces of ore. 

11. ‘He bindeth the streams that they trickle not, and the 
thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light.’ Descriptive of 
the alternative process to that in v.io of damming up the waters 
in the river while the miner digs out the auriferous alluvial 
gravel— -a process described by Pliny (iSTH xxxiii. 21). 

The whole passage, though couched in poetic 
language, shows us that the processes of mining 
nearly 2500 years ago were not dissimilar to those 
practised in the time of Pliny, and even down to 
the present day, except in the use of machinery 
and of powerful explosives. 

We shall now describe some localities where 
mining operations were carried on, and con- 
sider them under the head of the minerals pro- 
duced. 

Oold (3nj).— This was one of the earliest metals 
discovered by man, as may be gathered from its 
occurrence in the sepulchres of the most ancient 
races, worked into ornaments. Mining for gold 
was carried on in many countries in ancient times 
by the E^ptians, Phoenicians, and Babylonians. 
In Upper Egypt it was worked in the country of 
the Bishar^en Arabs, and between Coptos and 
Kossayr (Wilkinson, Anc, Egyptians, i. 232, iii. 
227). The gold occurs in quartz- veins amongst 
the Archsean rocks, from which it was extracted 
by breaking, finding, and washing ; criminals 
being employed and compelled to work under 
overseers taken from tribes speaking a different 
tongue. Gold was also worked by Kamses n. at 
Akita (Wady Ollagi) by means of shafts, but the 
mines had to be abandoned owing to want of 
water (Brngsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, 287). 
The gold which was so abundant in Palestine in 
the reign of Solomon (1 K 10^^®^*) came from 
various countries — Smin, India, Arabia, and prob- 
ably South Africa. The Phoenicians, according to 
Herodotus (vi. 47), worked mines for gold in the 
island of Thasos, but Spain was the country which 
yielded to thesenavigatorsthemostabundantwealth 
in metals. Gold, according to Pliny, was found 
in the bed of the Tagus, and there were mines of it 
in Galicia, Astnrias„and elsewhere {NE xxxiii. 4). 
The produce of Asturias formed the major part. 
The process of mining gold from shafts and galleries, 
as well as by washing the alluvia from the bed of 
streams, is described in what must be considered 
highly exaggerated language by Pliny {NH xxxiii. 
ch. 21) ; but in the auri sacra fames (Verg. Aen, 
iii. 57) human life was little accounted of, and 
both in Egypt and elsewhere the hardships and 
cruelties endured by those employed in mining 
must have been great indeed. The gold of Ophir 
may have come from India ; but it is not improb- 
able that some of the ancient workings visited by 
Ihe late Mr. Theodore Bent in B. Africa may date 


back to the time of Solomon (J. Th. Bent, VEuin? 
of Mashonaland/ Brit, 1892, p, 543). 

See, also, art. Gold. 

Silver which Pliny calls * the next folly of 
mankind’ (affcer gold), was mined by means of shafts 
* sunk deep in the ground,’ and smelted in combi- 
nation with lead ore m galma (Pliny, iVS" xxxiii. 
31). Most of our silver comes from argentiferous 
galena. The finest ores were worked in Spain. 
In Upper Egypt silver mines were worked in the 
mountains bordering the Bed Sea {Wilkinson, 
Am. Egypt, i. 235). See, further, art. Sidvee. 

Copper (nfn|, brass [which see], which in Old 
Eng. means copper ). — Copper mines were worked in 
very ancient times in Arabia Petraea. The earliest 
mining operations of which we have any record 
were those carried on by the Egyptian kings of 
the 4th, 5th, and 12th Dynasties m the Sinaitic 
mountains. In the Wady Magharah and at 
Sarabit el-Khadim copper ore was extracted from 
veins in the ancient rocks by means of shafts, 
under the auspices of the early Pharaohs (Brngsch, 
Amient Egypt, i. 65; Birch, Ancient Egypt, %4). 

It must have been this part of the Promised Land 
that is referred to in Dt for in Palestine 
proper copper is unknown. The ore also occurs in 
the Wadis Nash and Khalig (in the latter some- 
what extensively) in company with those of iron 
and manganese ; while the smelting of the ores 
was carried on in the Wady Nasb near to the 
springs, where extensive slag-heaps may still be 
seen (Bauerman, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxv. 
27). Similar mines and slag-heaps occur in Wadis 
el-Markd and Sened, where a dyke rich in copper 
ore traverses syenite for a distance of nearly 2 
miles (Holland, in Ord. Survey of Sinai, 224). 
The ore was extensively worked by the Phoeni- 
cians in Cyprus, where, according to Pliny, it 
was first discovered, and from which the island 
derives its name. 

Tin. — ^TMs metal, which, when used as an alloy 
of copper, produces bronze, was wrought in very 
early times in Egypt, as bronze implements have 
been discovered in Thebes. Tin is mentioned 
in Nu 31®® P, and also in Is 1®® ; in the latter in a sense 
indicating its use as an alloy (cf . also Ezk 22^* ®® 
27^®, Eec 4^®). The word used by Homer (iZ. xviii. 
474 and 613), KaffHrepos, is the same as the Arabic 
keesdeer, probably derived from ancient Phoeni- 
cian. Certain it is that these mariners brought 
tin from the Cassiterides, which embraced the 
Scilly Isles and the coast of Cornwall (Wilkinson, 
Ancunt Egyptians, vol. iii.). One of the most 
remarkable facts connected with the early races 
in Europe and Asia was the extensive use of 
weapons and implements of bronze ; and Sir John 
Evans shows that the use of bronze preceded that 
of iron in Egypt {Ancient Bronze Implements, 
pp. 7, 8). See, further, under Tlir. 

Iron (^ri3)* — Though iron ore is more extensively 
dijffused in the rocks than any other, it seems to 
have come into general use later than copper, 
bronze, and tin. Iron ores are unknown in P^es- , 
tine, except at the southern base of the Lebanon 
(Porter in Smith’s DB ii. 87) and near Beirfitj 
perhaps it was from these deposits that the cele- 
brated Damascus steel was manufactured. The 
ore is scarce in Egypt, hut one mine of rich 
haematite, discovert by Burton in 1822, was ; 
worked in ancient times in the eastern desert 
at Hammdmi (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, iii. 
246). Iron ores were mined, also, in the Wa& 
Nash and Khalig, and in the mountain of Sarabit ; 
el-Khadim, associated with manganese and copper ; 
also in Jebel Hadfd, all in the BinaiMc region 
(Holl^d, Ord,. Bum. Smai, p. 230). It is proh- 
able that these mining operations were carried qn 
at the same time as those in search of turi^uoise 
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stones during the early Pharaonic occupation — 
about B.C. 2500. Cf. also art. IRON’, 

Turquoise Mines.~Of all the ancient mines of 
which we have any knowledge in the countries we 
are dealing with, the most remarkable are those 
of Jebel Sarabit el-Khadim, and Wadis Sidreh 
and Magharah in the Sinaitic peninsula, from 
which turquoises were extracted by the early 
Egyptians. Amongst the lofty ancf precipitous 
clifl’s of the Nubian sandstone, extensive galleries 
were opened out by colonies of slaves presided over 
by taskmasters, m the time of Sneferu of the 
4th Dynasty of Manetho, and of Amenemhat II. 
of the 12tn D3masty, and his successor. The 
numerous inscriptions and cartouches on the walls 
of the mines, the steles and ruined buildings 
scattered over a considerable area of this moun- 
tainous region, indicate extensive mining opera- 
tions at this early period, c. B.c.^ 2500. From 
recent examinations of these galleries, it appeam 
that the turquoise stone (^mafka’) occurs in thin 
threads and pockets in an ochreous matrix. But, 
notwithstanding the extent of these ancient works, 
the turquoise is a gem almost unknown amongst 
the Pharaonic ornaments in the tombs of E^pt, 
from which it is inferred that the stones have 
decomposed and crumbled away to powder. These 
old mines were reopened a few years ago by M^'or 
Macdonald, who employed Arab^ labour. The 
ruins of a church indicate inhabitants in early 
Christian times.* E. Hull, 

MINIAMIN A Levite, 2 Ch SP® (Bewa- 

fieLv), — 2. Neh 12^*^ (B A om. ; B€yi»ju,€ly)=s: 

Mijamin of 1 Ch 24^ Neh 10’ 12^ 3, A priest 
who took part in the ceremony of the dedication 
of the walls, Neh 12^^ (B A om. ; » Bevia- 

. MINISH (from Low Lat, minutiare and Lat. 
minutia smallness, through Fr. m^nuiser to make 
small, extenuate) has been displaced in mod. Eng- 
lish by its derivative ‘diminm.’ It occurs twice 
in AY : Ex 5^® ‘ Ye shall not minish ought from 
your bricks of your daily task’ and Ps 

107®® ‘ They are minished and brought low through 
oppression, affliction, and sorrow ’ Further 

examples from the older versions are : Wyclif, 1 K 
17^^ ‘ The stene of mele shal noght fayle, ne the 
vessel of oyle shal not be mynushid, unto the day 
in the which the Lord is to gyue reyn upon the 
faoe of the erthe’ (1388 ‘schal not be abatid’); 
Tindale, Ex 5® ‘ the nombre of bricke which they 
were wont to make in tyme passed, laye unto 
their charges also, and minysli nothinge therof ’ ; 
Cov., Ezk 5^® ‘ I \^1 encrease hunger, and mynish 
all the provysion oft* hred amonge you ’ ; Great 
Bible, Fs ‘For the faythfull are mynisshed 
from amonge the children of men’ ; Ehem,, He 2’ 
‘ Thou didst minish him litle lesse then Angels.’ 
As the same Heb. verbs are frequently translated 
‘diminish,’ it does not seem that the Eevisers 
were justified in retaining this obsolete form in 
the two passages quoted. The Amer. Eevisers 
prefer ‘diminish’ in both passages. But KV 
further introduces ‘ minish ’ into Is 19®, Hos 8^®. 

Hastings.,. 

MIKISTER. — In modem English this word is 
applied either ecclesiastically to the servant of 
God, or else politically to the servant of the crown 
or state. ^ The eccles. use has come from the 
practice in the eply Church of translating 
Kovos by Lat, minister ^ and then making the title 
* For a descripfaon of these mines, see OrdTmnee Survey of 
8mm by Wilson and Palmer (1869), with notes by S. Birch 
and F, W. Holland; Lepsius, Brief e avs JSgypten, p. S86 
aS62) ; Bauerman, Qmrt, Jmm, Geol Sog, xxv. 31, 32 ; Maspero. 
jOawn qf Oivilw, 854 flF., 473 ff. Bauerman believes that flint 
hnpltmests were used in cutting the rock. 


apply to all under the order of the presbyter,* 
See Smith and Cheetham’s Diet, of Ant. s.v. But 
in AY, though the translation of 5id/covos as well 
as of other words, ‘ minister ’ has always the primi- 
tive sense of ‘ servant,’ ‘ attendant,’ or ‘ officer,’ as 
in classical Lat. minister had. 

Thus Joshua is called Moses’ minister (Ex 24^®, 
Jos 1^), being first of all his personal attendant ; 
and John Mark is called (Ac 13®) the minister 
of Barnabas and Paul. The ministers of Solo- 
mon, at whose ‘ attendance ’ the queen of Sheba 
marvelled (1 K 10®, 2 Ch 9^), were not officers of 
state, but household servants; and the minister 
to whom Jesus handed the book (Lk 4^®) was the 
Ij^azzan or attendant in the synagogue. St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as ‘a minister of the circum- 
cision’ (Eo 15®), in conformity with the Lord’s own 
words that He was sent to be a servant to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel ; he also asks if 
Christ can be the minister of sin (Gal 2^’), by which 
he means its agent ; and when he speaks of being 
himself a minister of Christ (Eo 15^®, 2 Co ll‘“®, 
Eph 3’) or of the gospel (1 Col 
use the word in any other sense than the absolute 
sense of servant. The word ‘servant’ in AY 
means commonly modern ‘slave,’ and so ‘minister’ 
is modern ‘servant.’ The minister in biblical 
language is always a ‘waiter on,’ as Sir John 
Cheke translates the word in Mt 20^® ‘\Yhoso- 
ever will be great among yon, let him be your 
minister.’ 

Elyot {Govemour, i. 13) says that ‘in the 
message to kynge Pharo, Aaron rather as a 
ministre than a eompanyon wente with Moses.’ 
Tindale’s tr. of Mt 5®® is ‘ Agre with thyne adver- 
sary quickly e . . . lest . . . the judge delivre the 
to the minister.’ Wyclif, who has ‘minister’ 
very often for ‘officer,’ as Jn 2®*® 7®® 18^®, has 
‘domesman’ here; the Geneva Bible has ‘sar- 
geant’; the ‘officer’ of AY is from the Ehem- 
ish. Cf. Udall, Erasmus^ FaraphrasSy i. fol. c., 
‘ Finally entring in he satte emong the ministers 
warming him at the coles.’ See next article. 

J. Hastings. 

MINISTER, MINISTRY. — 4. In Old Testa- 
MENT. —These words are still employed by EY as 
the tr“ almost exclusively of sherUh and its corre- 
lates, which again are translated in the LXX almost 
exclusively by Xet-Toupyeip and its correlates. The 
exceptions in the LXX are so rare as to be almost 
negligible ; and yet the exclusiveness and some of 
the exceptions, when examined, are striking and 
suggestive. Shereth is the word chosen to express 
ministration towards a higher being for the com- 
mon weal ; hence it expresses the ministration of 
the priests and Levites as a high function, for the 
common weal, in relation to God (e.^. Ex 29®® ; 
and, ironically, the ministration to gods of wood 
and stone, Ezk 20®®) : it stands also for the minis- 
tration Godward of the elemental angels as the 
forces of nature (Ps 103®^ 104'*); and likewise of 
one human being to another of higher rank, again 
most frequently for some public good, as of JoSiua 
to Moses (Jos P). 

To represent ministration looked at in this light 
— a high function for the common weal — ^the LXX 
most ntly chose XeiTovpyety (-^a, -6s f -t/edis, 

-ijirt/ioy), derived, as it was, from ^pyoy and the Attic 

* For the practice in the Scotch Reformed Church, cf. 
Calderwood, The True History of the Church of Bcotlandt 
105 — ‘Pastors, Bishops, or Ministers are they who are ap- 
pointed to particular congregations, which they rule by the 
word of God, and over the which they watch. In respect 
whereof, sometime they are^ called Pastors, because they feed 
their Oon^egation ; sometime JSpiscopif or Bishops, because 
they watch over their Flock ; sometimes Ministers, by reason 
of their service and office; and sometimes also Presbyters oi 
Seniors, for the gravity in manners, which they ought to have 
in taking care of the spiritual government, which ought to be 
most deare unto them.* 
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Ketros {Ionic XTjrros, Doric Xdlros, * pertaining to the 
\a6s,' the people), and carrying with it, as it did, 
the remembrance of public duty discharged for 
the state by richer citizens at their own expense. 
That the idea of priestly ministration, though 
strange to the word in classical literature, was not 
strange to it in Alexandrian Greek, is proved by 
Egyptian papyri of the 2nd cent. B.C. (see Deiss- 
mann, Beitrdge am den Papyri, p. 137 f.) ; and it 
is found later on in the use of the word by 
Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and Plutarch (see Deissmann, ibid,, and Cremer, 
Lexicon, Eng. tr. p. 764). Aarpeheip (only twice 
for shereth, Nu 16^ Ezk 20®^, and each time of the 
priestly function) is mostly in LXX the repre- 
sentative of "abhad, and diflers from Xeirovpyetp in 
being not so much priestly service as the religious 
service of the entire congregation (Ex 3^^) or of the 
individual worshipper (2 S 15® ; cf. Ph 3®, Ro I®). 
(It is true, on the other hand, that, almost in 
every case where the subst. Xeirovpyta appears, the 
original is *dbh6ddh ; but this may be because no 
abstract subst. had been formed from shereth). 
When d^pdirwv stands for sherUh (ptcp.), as it once 
does. Ex 33^^ ‘his minister (RV) Joshua,’ the idea 
present is non-servile attendance, like that of a 
squire in the Middle Ages. (Cf. Horn. E. xvi. 244, 
the relation of Patroclus to Achilles ; and Nu 12^, 
He 3®, the relation of Moses to God). Twice only 
does XeiTovpyetjf represent the rare Aramaic pUah, ; 
Ezr 7®^ (-os), 7^® {da), and in both cases in regard to 
the service of the sanctuary. Here the idea in the 
Aram, appears to be that of labour, as though it 
were the labour of ploughing. AtaKOPetv {4a, -os) as 
the rendering of shereth is entirely confined to 
Esther, and occurs but two or three times even 
there. The idea in this word will be dealt with : 
below'. Not one of the instances in Esther touches , 
the priestly function. 

These remarks on the variations in the Heb. 
and LXX will suffice to show how shereth and 
Xevrovfyyelv have practically] the monopoly of ex- 
pression when the subject is priestly ministration, 
whether narrowly or widely interpreted. 

2. In NT. — While XeiroupyeLP is the word for 
ministration in the LXX, the word in NT is 
diaKovelp. The exception in the OT is the rule in 
the NT. And this is a suggestive fact. The NT 
ministry is not one of the priest as distinct from 
the people : the exclusive class becomes a universal 
priesthood. AeiTovpyeTv and its correlates occur (in 
St. Paul, St. Luke, and He, and nowhere else) only 
about fifteen times in all, and not in any single 
case can they be made to apply to a literal priestly 
function on the part of the Christian mmistry. 
Sometimes there is a literal reference to the 
Jewish ritual (Lk 1®*, He 9®^ 10^^). Once Christ 
is spoken of in the same region in the light of ful- 
filment as ‘minister, Xcirovpydt, of the sanctuary 
(in the heavens) and of the true tabernacle.’ Once 
the word is used of prophets and teachers at 
Antioch, Ac W, with reference, perhaps, to the 
offering of prayer in the face of the con^egation. 
Twice there is, in connexion with St. Paul, the 
thought of sacrifice ; but in Ph 2^^ ‘ the Philip - 
plans are the priests, their faith is the sacrifice, 
St. Paul’s life-blood is the accompanying libation ’ 
(Lightfoot, m loco) ; and in Ro 16% though St. 
Paul is the sacrificing priest, he is so only figur- 
atively: his priestly function is preaching the 
gospel, and the sacrifice is the believing Gentiles. 
Its uses elsewhere concern the ministration to the 
wants of the poor saints, 2 Co 9^®, or of St. Paul 
himself, Ph 2^**® — the sacrifice of charity; or 
the service rendered to God by state officials, Ro 
13®, or by the angels of wind and fire. He P* 
The fact seems clear that the NT writers prefer 
iiaKoveip (-£«, -os) because it connotes two things: 


the first, which XetToi//> 7 etj' also connotes, minis'^ 
tration Godward in the service of others; the 
second, which XeiTovpyup does not connote, lowli^ 
mss in that ministration. In both these senses it 
is in the line of succession from classical usage. 

To the Greek the practically dominant connotation 
was a service relatively low and even menial. 
That dtdKOPos and SoBXos breathed in classical 
Greek the same air is obvious from Plato’s junc- 
tion of dcaKOPcicds with dovXoTrpeireis and dpeXevB^povs 
{Gorg, 518 A), and from his identification of 
diaKOPcip and the work of SoOXot in tending cattle 
and tilling the soil {Laws, vii. 805 E). In NT the 
nse is in no wise different. St. Paul employs both 
bovXos and bidKovos to define Ms relation to liis 
Master (Ph P, 2 Co IP®) and to his converts 
^l7]<rovp (2 Co 4®, 1 Co 3®) ; and he tells how Christ 
Himself both took the form of & dovXos (Ph 2'^) and 
became a didKOPos of the circumcision (Ro 15®), as 
though his Lord’s own description of His position 
had impressed him with the parallel (Mt 20^®“®®}. 
And though, in the parable of the Wedding 
Garment, it is douXoi that invite and 5td/covot that 
cast out, Mt 22®* ®* ^®, the latter word appears to 

be preferred in v.^® because attendants at table are 
there spoken of, such attendants being either bond 
or free, Lk 12®^**, Mt 8^®. This menial service of 
waiting at table {dLaKOPetp) is cited by Christ, Lk 
17® 22% as the characteristic sign of the contrast 
between the relative positions of master and 
servant, and furnishes Him with a parabolic 
picture both of His own position among His dis- 
ciples, Lk 22^, and of the striking way in which 
the Great Master shall reward His servants’ con- 
tinued watchfulness, Lk 12®^. Even in secular 
Greek there was an inkling of the dignity of this 
menial humbleness in relation to the gods. Aris- 
teides {Orat. 46, p. 198 f., q^uoted by liort, Chris- 
Han Eeelesia, p. 203 f . ) ‘ refuses to call [Athenian 
statesmen who had saved their country] bidKopoi of 
the state, but will gladly call them dideopoL of the 
Saviour Gods who had used their instrumentality’ ; 
and Epictetus (Hort, p. 204) ‘in several remark- 
able passages {Diss. iii. 22. 69 ; 24. 65 ; iv. 7. 20 ; 
cf. iii. 26. 28) makes it the dignity of a man to 
be a didKOPos of God. The Gosipel gave the word 
a still higher consecration of the same kind . . . 
For [a Lord who had taken on Himself the form 
of a servant] every grade and pattern of service 
was lifted into a higher sphere. . , . Ministration 
{diaKovla) thus became one of the primary aims of 
all Christian actions’ {e.g. Eph 4% where ‘the 
work of biaKovLa ’ is parallel with ‘ the edification 
of the body of Christ ’), whether for apostles, 2 Co 
4^ or for evangelists, 2 Ti 4®, or for the presbyter 
or episcopus, Col 4% or for the ‘ deacon ’ himself ; 
whether the emphasis was (Ph 1^) on government 
{dTKTKO'irj) or on service {diaKovla), diaKopLa was ‘ the 
badge of all the tribe ’ ; whether the service was 
to God, 2 Co 6^ or to Christ, Col P, I Ti 4®, or to 
the gospel, Eph 3’’^, or to the Church, Ro 12^, or to 
the material wants of the poor saints, Ac 6^*®, 

2 Co 9b He 6^®, or to St. Paul himself, officially 
Ac 19®b Col 1^, 2 Ti 4^b or materially Philem % 

2 Ti l^®(cf. Lk 8®, women btn^Kbpow to Christ and 
His disciples of their substance). In all cases 
there was diaKovLa to the Master for the benefit of : 
others, Col P. And so also in the technical sense 
of the word, the definite office, SidKovos (see 
Deacon). This office did not exclude teaching: 
such exclusion, in the presence of capacity, ‘ woiUd 
have been contrary to the spirit of the Apostolic 
age ’ (Hort, p. 202). Stephen, one of the Seven, 
was a powemil preacher (Ac 6. 7) ; and whether 
the Seven (cf. Ac 6® dtaicoveip rpawtiais] were 
technically demons or not, they must surely have 
suggested the office in the several churches later 
on ; ‘ analogous wants might well lead to analogout 
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institutions ’ (Hort, p* 209). That teaching, how- 
ever, was ‘ no part of the official duty ’ of a deacon, 
is suggested by a comparison of the qualifications 
required for a deacon at Ephesus and those re- 
quired for a presbyter or episcopus (1 Ti . 

while the injunction against talebearing in the 
men-deacons and backbiting in the women suggest 
a frequent contact with individual Christians and 
Christian families, a going in and out among them, 
a visitation from house to house. ^ Thus they ap- 
pear to have been * the main instruments for 
giving practical effect to the mutual sympathy 
of the members of the body * ; and the efficiency 
of the office was sensibly increased by being 
divided between the sexes (1 Ti 3^^ compared with 
Ko Ifii). 

Besides XecTovpySs and SUkovos there is in 
NT a third word still (RV) occasionally trans- 
lated ‘ minister/ viz. ifTTjpirrjs i-etv), lit. an * under- 
rower’ in a galley, but used simply as ‘servant,’ 
and retaining no special connotation from its 
derivation, unless it be that of subordination. 
The verb is used of David’s service of God, Ac 
13®®, and Moses is called by Josephus God’s bTTTjpirjjs 
(Ant, III. i. 4). The subst. is found only twice iu 
the canonical LXX, and -eip and -ecrla once each, 
and all in the various senses of ordinary service. 
But in Wis the words occur eight times, and once 
(O'*) in a lofty sense, — kings the ifTnjpirai of God’s 
kingdom. In this word the subordination comes 
out more distinctly than in the other two (cf. 
Xenoph, Cyr, vi. 2. 13= the orderly of a com- 
mander), hut StdKovos and {tTrjpiryjs are continually 
running into one another (1 Co 4^, 2 Co Of 

the five places where AV translated the subst. hy 
* minister,’ three remain in RV : Lk (‘ m. of the 
word ’ ; cf. Ac 6^ ‘ diaKovla of the word ’), Ac 26^® 
(<m. and eye-witness’ for Christ), 1 Co 4^ {‘ m. of 
Christ’: cf. 2 Co 11®® ^ ScdKovoc of Christ’). RV 
appropriately gives ‘ attendant ’ or ‘ servant ’ else- 
where : so John Mark (Ac 13®) is now the 
‘attendant’ on Paul and Barnabas; possibly, as 
Blass suggests, for the secondary work of bap- 
tizing; and, as Ramsay suggests (St, Paul the 
Traveller^ p. 71), ‘the curiously incidental way’ 
in which he is brought before the reader’s notice 
(and, we may add, the word of subordination, 
chosen to describe his position) may serve ‘to 
emphasize the secondary character of John Mark, 
in view of what was to happen in Pamphylia ; 
he was not essential to the expedition : he had 
not been formally delegated by the Church of 
Antioch: he was an extra hand, taken by Paul and 
Barnabas on their own responsibility.’ So also the 
‘minister’ in Lk 4®® is now the ‘attend^t’ : he 
was the hazzan of the temple, — ‘a kind of verger,^ 
see Deacon in vol. i. p, 575, — ‘ whose office it was 
(Sohiirer, HJP ii. ii 65 f.) to bring out the Holy 
Scriptures at public worship and to put them hy 
agam.’ He was no Jewish anticipation of deacon, 
but was in every respect the servant of the con- 
^egatibn, having, c.p,, to execute upon those con- 
demned to it the punishment of scourging 
iii. 12), and also to instruct the children in reading 
(Shabbath i. 3 ; but see Education in vol. i. p. 650»). 
A similar use of the word occurs in Mt 5®® ‘ deliver 
thee^ to the officer,’ %,e, one of the attendants or 
officials of the Sanhedrin, like lictors or sergeants- 
at-arms (Sehurer, EJP n, 1. 187), the temple police, 
a special feature in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 18^® e,g,), 
from whom Jesus doubtless takes His parallel 
when in Jn 18®® He says, ‘my turrjpdrm. woifid now 
be striving.’ For Mt’s itvqpirris (5®®) Lk (12®®) gives 
TpdicT<ap, the avenger of the tragedians (iEsch. Mum, 
319), the taosgatherer of Demosthenes (778. 18), the 
^blie accountant of the papyri (3rd cent. B.C,, see 
Deissmann, JBeitrdge, p. 152), who has now become 
m imder-oMcer of justice, J, Massib. 


MIMNI ('3p, LXX wap’ Aq. Symm. Meyei).— 
Name of a country mentioned in Jer 51®"^ between 
Ararat and Ash-kenaz, and summoned to make wai 
on Babylon. It is evidently equivalent to Mann, 
which figures frequently in Assyrian inscriptions 
in close connexion with Urartu (Ararat) ; and 
which the authors of the maps appended to KIB 
i. and ii. place somewhere between Lake Van and 
the Araxes, while Sayce (JBAS, 1882, p. 389) infers 
from the line of march of the Assyrian kings that 
this people must have lived on the S.W. shores of 
Lake Urmia. The Assyrian texts supply us with 
several names, both local and personal, connected 
with Mann, Their chief city was called Eirtu or 
Izirtu, and their chief fortress Ishtat ( Assurhanipal, 
ed. S. A. Smith, i. 21) ; other cities were Izibia, 
Armed, Shiiandakhul, and Eurzukka (Sargon, ed, 
Wiuckler, pp, 105, 107) ; tribes included in Mann 
were Umildish, Eikirtu, and Misianda (ib,), 
Shalmaneser ii. in the year 830 a.d. attacked 
king Udaki of Mann (KIB i. 147), and his suc- 
cessor Shamsi-Ramman received tribute from this 
country (ib, 179). In Saigon’s history the kings 
of Mann play an important part. He relates how, 
after the death of their king Iranzu, he put on the 
throne Iranzu’s son Aza. Aza was shortly after- 
wards murdered by insurgents, who at the instiga- 
tion of king Ursa of Urartu put Aza’s brother 
Ullusunu on the throne. Sargon marched against 
the insurgents and defeated them, but on Ullusunu’s 
submission received him into favour. Presently, 
however, Ullusunu again revolted, but the inscrip- 
tion is defective at the point where it originally 
recorded his fate (Winclder, l.c, and 89). Assur- 
banipal in his fourth campaign attacked Akhsheri 
king of Mann, seized his capital Izirtu, and laid 
waste 15 days’ extent of country. After Akhsheri 
had been betrayed by his subjects, the Assyrian 
king set Akhsheri’s son Ualli on the throne, but 
increased the tribute of Mann by 15 horses, and 
took Ualli’s son Erishinni and his daughter to 
Nineveh (S. A, Smith, l,c, 23). — In the Vanic 
inscription of the kings Minnas and Argistis, 
whose dates can he approximately fixed for the 
last decade of the 9th and the first decade of the 
8th cent. B.C., there are repeatedly allusions to the 
coimtry Ma-na-a, and even to a king named Haza, 

; prohabV ^ namesake of, though not identical 
; with, Sargon’s contemporaiy (Sayce, l,c, 607). 

I These inscriptions imply with certainty that the 
! country of Mann was raided by the kings of Van 
j (= Urartu), but the lan^age m which they are 
composed is perhaps still too obscure to give us 
much more information. Both sets of documents 
I lead us to suppose that Mann was a province of 
i considerable extent, and thickly populated ; that 
I it was alternately under Assyrian and Vanic 
i domination, and suffered severely from the rivalry 
i of these powers. The words that have been quoted 
I have no obvious linguistic affinities, and it does 
not appear that any of the local names have been 
maintained. D. S. Margoliouth. 

MIKKITH (n*j 9 ). — ^1. Jephthah smote the Am- 
monites ‘from Aroer until thou come to Mba- 
nith,’ Jg 11®® (B ’A.pv6v, A eis Luc. 

TtepievdB), According to the Onomasticon is,v, 
* Mennith’) it was shown 4 Roman miles from 
Heshbon on the road to Philadelphia, but the 
name has not been recovered in this direction, 
which, as Moore points out, does not suit the 
requirement of the . text that Minnith should be 
I in Ammonite territory beyond Aroer, not in the 
I immediate vicinity of Heshbon. A site called 
Minyeh is found south of Nebo, but this may be 
derived from another root, and in any case is 
much too far south. Tristram (Land of Moah, 
p, 140) could find no trace of Bucldiigham’s Menjahf 
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wMch was alleged to exist 7 miles east of Hesh.- 
bon. 2. In Ezk 27i'^ ‘ wheat of Minnith ’ is speci- 
fied amongst the mercbaiidise of Tyre which she 
traded in -with Israel and Judah. Davidson ( Oomm, 
ad loc.} thinks there is something unnatural in the 
latter bringing an Ammonitish product to Tyre 
(but see Bertholet, ad loc . , who appositely refers to 
2 Ch 275). Cornill emends to 

‘ wheat, tragacanth ’ (cf. Gn 37^5 431^), This corre- 
sponds with the LXX clrov . . , /cal fdpwv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

MINT Mint is not mentioned 

In the OT, and only once in NT (Mt 23^3 i| Lk 11^®) 
along with dill, rue, and cummin, as a tithable 
product. The ancient Greeks employed in medicine 
a plant called /jlipOos or /xtvdtj^ which likewise bore 
the name 7)B6ocrfjiov=:‘‘ the sweet-smelling,’ on account 
of its pleasant odour. It is believed by some to 
have been the peppermint, Mentha piperita, L. 
It is more probable that it was generic, and in- 
cluded ilf. sativa, L., the garden mint; M. viridis, 
L., the spear mint ; if. sylvestris, L., the horse 
mint; and if. aquatica, L., the water mint; and 
perhaps if Pulegium, L, , the pennyroyal. A patch 
of garden mint is cultivated near almost every 
house in Bible lands, and the fragrant leaves 
enter into many of their salads and cooked dishes. 
It is known in Arab, as wa'na'. It is the only 
species now cultivated and eaten, if. sylmstris 
grows wild everywhere by ditches and banks. M. 
aquatica grows in water. It is less common than 
the other, if. Fidegium is not uncommon in wet 
places. For illustrations from Rabbinical sources 
of the tithing of mint, see Wtinsche, NemBeitrage, 
291,443. G. E. POST. 

MIPHKAD, the Gate RV Ham- 

miphkad ; rov McKpeKdh ; porta judictaUs),-—'A 
gate near the east wall of Jerusalem during the 
rebuilding of the city walls on the return from the 
Captivity (Neh jts position was somewhere 

between the northern portion of the Ophel wall 
and the Sheep Gate, i.e. somewhere east of the 
temple buildings and adjoining palaces. It can be 
deduced as follows : — 

On the dedication of the city walls on their 
completion (Neh 123if*), two great companies issued 
from the temple to the centre of the western wall 
of the city, and, separating near the Valley Gate, 
proceeded along the walls to the temple — one by 
the northern def ences, and the other by the southern 
defences. The principal gates and towers they 
passed during their progress are enumerated. By 
the north they traversed the whole way along the 
wall, and, passing the towers of Hananel and 
Meah, and the sheep-gate, stood still in the prison- 
gate, i.e. to the north of the temple. The other 
company traversed the southern wall, and, passing 
the dung-gate and the fountain-gate (near Siloam), 
came down from the wall, and went up by the 
stairs of the city of David, even unto the water- 
gate eastward, i.e* to the south of the temple. 

In the account of the rebuilding of the walls 
(Neh 3) the same gates and towers are enumerated, 
and, in addition, all that portion of the wall to 
the east of Jerusalem, from the fountain-gate, the 
pool of Siloam, the armoury, to the court of the 
prison ; and another portion along the Ophel wall 
to the place over against the water-gate (of the 
temple) towards the east, and thence by the horse- 
gate and the east to the place over against the 
gate Miphkad, to the going up of the corner, unto 
the sheep-gate. This apparently indicates that 
the gate Miphkad, if not actually in the eastern 
city wall, was Yery near it, to the north-east of 
the temple. 

The following passage seems to indicate that it 
was the place where the sin-offering was burnt 
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outside the sanctuary, hut inside the city walls; 
Ezk 4321 * Thou Shalt take the bullock also of the sim 
ofiering, and he shall burn it in the appointed place 
{miphkad') of the house, without the sanctuary.’ 

Miphkad has three meanings (Ges. Lex.) : (1) A 
number, or numbers ; (2) a commandment or man- 
date ; (3) an appointed place. It is used in con- 
nexion with the chambers of the house of the Lord, 
and the oblations and tithes : e.g. by the command- 
ment {miphkad) of Hezekiah tiie king and Azariah 
the ruler of God’s house, certain men are appointed 
overseers (2 Gh 31 ^3). It is used in connexion with 
David’s numbering of the people of Israel (2 8 24®, 
1 Ch215). 

Lightfoot (ii. 27) points out that the Vulgate 
renders the gate Miphkad as the gate of judgment ; 
this may perhaps refer to the hall of judgment 
in the Prsetorium, situated in later days in the 
Antonia, to the north of the temple, or it may 
refer to the east gate of the temple (Ezk 36-39, 
J1 2, Mic 43 ) overlooking the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat: both Moslems and Jews believe that the 
last judgment is to take place there. Brocardus 
speaks of a Forta Judiciaria over against the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The general opinion is that Miphkad was situ- 
ated to the north-east of the temple (PJS'jPNJ, 1879, 
176; 1883, 215; 1885, 61; 1889, 90; 1890, 47). 

C. WAIiEEiSr. 

**MIRACLE.— 

f. The objective possibility of miracles. 

ii. Their subjective credibility. 

iii. Their evidential value. 

iy. The miracles of the Gospels, their characteristics 
and their attestation. 

v. Other Bible miracles : 

(a) In the Acts of the Apostles. 

(d) In the Old Testament. 

vi. Christian miracles after the apostolic age. 

1 The Objective Possibility of Miracles. 
—4. It is a remarkable circumstance that the great 
stumbling-block at the present day to many persons 
who are anxious to accept the Christian creeds 
should be the statement of the very fact which was 
put forward in the apostolic age as the one con- 
vincing proof of their truth, viz. the fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ. The Christian miracles 
were once an ‘ aid to faith ’ ; they are now regarded 
by many as a grave hindrance to the acceptance of 
Christianity. It is not hard to account for this. 
With the development of physical science, and with 
the largely increased knowledge of what we are 
accustomed to call the laws of nature, and still more 
with the growth of the conviction which is at the 
root of all science that nothing happens abnormally, 
but that in the physical world every effect has its 
cause, and that the same causes under the same 
circumstances will always produce the same effects, 
men have come to think that there is something 
about a ‘ miracle ’ which no scientifically educated 
person can believe. So it has come to pass that 
the argument based on the miracles with which 
Christianity was ushered into the world, has been 
more vebemently attacked than any other of the 
‘evidences’ which are usually marshalled: so 
strenuous, indeed, has been the attack, that not 
a few theologians, in deference to the spirit of the 
age, while not conceding in so many words the im- 
possibility of miracles, have relegated the miracu- 
lous to some obscure corner of the religious system 
which they profess and teach.' And the imposm-^ 
hility of miracles is avowedly the foundation of 
much of the negative criticism to which the 
Christian documents have been subjected. The 
spirit in which Goethe said to Lavater, ‘ A voice 
from heaven would not convince me that water 
burn^ or a dead man rose again,’ often finds 
expression in literature. Renan prefaces his 'Vie 
de Jhsm by saying of the Gospels, ‘ C’est pafoe 
'harhs Scribner's Sons 
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qu’iis racontent des miracles qne je dis, Les 
Evangiles sont des Idgendes; ils peuvent contenir 
de Phistoire, mais certaineEient tout n’y est pas 
Mstorique.’ And Strauss is careful to distinguish 
the ‘supernatural’ element in the Gospels from 
‘ the natural element which alone is historically 
available,'’ criticism of the documents being thus 
prejudiced at the outset by the assumption that no 
account which involves the miraculous can possibly 
be historical. 

2. What then is a ‘miracle,’ and wherein con- 
sists the difficulty of believing that it has taken 
place ? It is evident that ^precise definition is 
necessary, if we are to arrive at any conclusion of 
value in respect of a question like this. Let us 
start with the definition given by J. S. Mill : ‘To 
constitute a miracle, a phenomenon must take 
place without having been preceded by any ante- 
cedent phenomenal conditions sufficient again to 
reproduce it. . . . The test of a miracle is, Were 
there present in the case such external conditions, 
such second causes we may call them, that when- 
ever these conditions or causes reappear the event 
will be reproduced f It there were, it is not a 
miracle ; if there were not, it is.’ * Now from this 
definition it is apparent that to one who holds that 
there is nothing to be known save the sequences 
and coexistences of phenomena, that ‘nature’ is 
only a name for the sum-total of the mechanical 
and chemical forces of the universe (see NATURE), 
that there is, in short, no other mode of existence 
than that which can be perceived by the bodily 
senses, the occurrence of a miracle would be a 
violation of the law of causation, which demands 
a cause for each observed effect. No causes other 
than material can come within the cognizance of 
man, and therefore, since a ‘miracle’ has no 
material cause, it cannot be considered as within 
the field of possibility. To consistent and thorough- 
going materialism miracles are impossible. If, by 
any chance, some anomalous and extraordinary 
phenomenon were attested on unimpeachable testi- 
mony, which satisfied the definition that has been 
quoted from Mill of a ‘miracle,’ the conclusion 
that the materialist would be forced to adopt 
would be that the phenomenon in question was 
due to some hitherto unobserved combination of 
physical forces. It could not be a miracle, for a ’ 
miracle, ex hypothesis is a perturbation of the nor- 
mal sequence of physical causation, and the 
materialist does not admit the existence or the 
possibility of any force adequate to produce such 
perturbation. 

3* Materialism, however, is not the last word of 
philosophy. It is inconsistent with any form of re- 
ligion, and need not be elaborately discussed here. 
Ail Theists recognize that the operation of spiritual 
forces is just as real, just as familiar, an experi- 
ence as the operation of material forces. An 
obvious illustration of the intervention of spiritual, 
force in the phenomenal world is afforded by the 
consequences which ensue in the visible order every 
time we exert our free will. Mind is not a mere 
function of the bodily organism, and thought is 
something distinct from those movements of the 
grey matter of the brain which seem to accompany 
it perpetually in our present experience. But 
mind, j'oDs, reason, is a vera causa — a cause which 
produces effects in the physical order, effects which 
are often far-reaching and important. The action 
of man’s free will, of which the outward effect is 
the motion of his limbs, is not a violation of the 
law of causation: that law is true only of physical 
causes, and the physical sequence is perfectly 
observed, so far as we know. But the originating 
impulse comes from a region other than physical, 
even from the domain of spirit, where man lives 
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his highest life and from which he catches his 
highest inspirations. We shall see presently that 
there is no complete analogy between such interr 
vention of human will in the physical order, and 
that intervention of the Divine volition which we 
shall find to be the characteristic of a ‘ miracle ’ ; 
but, although the analogy is incomplete, it is im- 
portant to recognize that we have experience of an 
intrusion into the physical by the moral order 
every time that we exert our wills to move our 
bodies. There are forces other than physical to 
be reckoned with. 

4 Thus among the agents which can produce 
effects in the physical order spiritual agents must 
be counted ; and of these the highest is God. Gur 
conception of the universe is partial and inadequate 
unless we realize that a great Spiritual Being is 
the ultimate source of all the manifold activities 
which it daily and hourly presents to our view. 
(See Nature. ) And if, with this in our minds, 
we approach an anomalous phenomenon which 
seems to us to interrupt the continuity of physical 
sequence, we shall have to enumerate among 
possible explanations this other, that it is due to 
the direct volition of the Deity. If we are satisfied 
that this is its explanation, we call it a miracle, 
and Mill’s definition of a miracle may be replaced 
by words of a thinker of a very different school. 
‘Miraculum,’ said St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘est prseter 
ordinem totius naturse creatse ; Deus igitur cum 
solus sit non creatura, solus etiam virtute propria 
miracula facere potest,’^ It would not be easy to 
express oneself more succinctly than this. And it 
is important to observe that the very idea of a 
miracle, in this view, presupposes the existence of 
a supreme spiritual agent. To attempt to prove 
the existence of God by the aid of well-attested 
occurrences of ‘miracle’ is idle, because we have 
not any conception of the possibility of miracle 
apart from His existence and providence. 

5. The possibility of miracle involves the exist- 
ence of God ; it does not at once follow that the 
converse is true, and that the existence of God 
implies the possibility of miracle. And we have 
now to consider whether, granting the existence 
of a Supreme Being who stands to nature in tlie 
relation of Author and Governor, its Creator and 
its Life, at once immanent in it and transcending 
it, there are any grounds in reason for denying 
the possibility of His miraculous intervention in 
the universe which He has made. The argument 
by which Spinoza attempted to subvert this possi- 
bility has become famous, and, ^inasmuch as almost 
all a priori ar^ments on the negative side are but 
variations of it, a summary of it is essential to 
the present discussion. In the article Nature, 
Spinoza’s view of the relation of God to the world 
is briefly explained. It was a kind of Pantheism, 
according to which the processes of the universe 
were the manifestations of its Spiritual Life, the 
exhibition, as it were, of the natura naturans 
unfolding itself in the natura natumta. Thus no 
place is left for free acts of the Divine volition. 
And Spinoza lays down as a thesis that ‘nothing 
happens in nature which is in contradiction with 
its universal laws.’ Proceeding, then, to define a 
miracle as an event in contradiction with the 
' universal laws of nature, he has no difficulty in 
; establishing the impossibility of any event of the 
: miraculous order. The whole force of the argu- 
, ment, and at the same time its whole fallacy, is 
found in the ambiguity of the word nature, 
i: Spinoza’s thesis that ‘ nothing happens in nature 
[ Which is in contradiction with its universal laws’ 
is true only if nature includes all that is, if it is 
understood as embracing the sum of all existence 
and of all force, material and spiritual, as including 
! * Summa, i. cx. 4. 
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not only physical movements hut the energy of 
man and of God. But if nature be taken in this 
large sense, it is quite unjustifiable to assert with- 
out proof that ‘miracles are in contradiction with 
the universal laws of nature.’ They are only, as 
Aquinas has it, ‘praeter ordinem totius naturae 
creatCB ’ ; miracles are contrary to the order of 
nature, only if nature be regarded as exclusive 
and independent of God.^- The distinction is as 
old as Augustine, and must be carefully borne in 
mind : ‘ Portentum fit, non contra naturam^ sed 
contra quam est nota natura'* {de €iv. Dei. xxi. 
S). Nature as we know it is not to be identified 
with nature as God knows % with the ‘nature’ 
of which He is a part ; and it is only of the latter 
that we can say that its laws are universally 
valid. 

6. There is, however, a form of Spinoza’s argu- 
ment which has more plausibility than that just 
considered, based as the latter is on a palpable 
logical fallacy. Eor it may be argued that miracles 
are contrary to the very conception of God as the 
All- Wise. A miracle would be an introduction of 
disorder into that creation of which the only idea 
worthy of God is that of an unchangeable order. 
It would be a contradiction of God by Himself, for 
the law which is at variance with the miracle is as 
much the reflexion of the divine will and purpose 
as the miracle itself. t God ‘is not a man that he 
should repent’ (IS His eternal decrees are 

unchangeable, and they are dictated by perfect 
wisdom. But a miracle is an intermntion which 
can only be demanded by an imperfection in the 
existing order ; and thus we have to suppose that 
the creation is, after all, but an imperfect ex- 
pression of the Divine will. Here, it is urged, is 
something inconsistent with the infinite wisdom 
and power of Him who pronounced all, at the 
beginning, to be ‘ very good.’ In a perfect system, 
any interfex’ence with the normal course of things 
could only be for the worse. 

The answer is not far to seek, when we express 
our difficulty in such words as these last. For this 
world is not, however much we may desire it, the 
best of all possible, or even of all imaginable, 
worlds. At some remote epoch in man’s history 
his progress w^as violently interrupted ; his career 
was checked in its progress ‘ from strength to 
strength.’ The free will, which was his greatest 
gift, became the source of his greatest misery, 
xind his fall has left permanent traces on the fair 
universe of God. How evil could ever have entered 
into the world we do not know (see Fall) ; but as 
things are, man has not fulfilled the Divine in- 
tention for him. From the consequences of his 
sin he cannot be saved by the mere normal opera- 
tions of natural law, by the orderly development 
of his own nature. That redemption can be brought 
about only by an act of Divine mercy, which may 
involve — which perhaps necessitates — a pertur- 
bation of the established order. But the real 
marvel is not the intervention of ^ace, but the 
sin which demanded it. For sin is avofxLa., law- 
lessness (1 Jn 3^) ; it is a violation of moral law, 
which may be — and we can see reasons which 
suggest that it is — a far greater anomaly than any 
apparent violation of physical law could possibly 
be.. There is an incongruity which we cannot re- 
concile (see Fall) between our conceptions of an 
All-Wise and All-Good God and the existence of 
sin ; but that incongruity being frankly recognized, 
there is no further difficulty in conceiving of God 
as intervening, in an exceptional way, at an ex- 
ceptional moment, to save man from the conse- 
quences of his own rash acts. 

* See Spinoza, Truetatus Theologico-PolUicu^j Ci 0, and 
Moziey, Miracles, p. 215 flf. 

t See Trench, Miracles, p, 73. 


7. There is, indeed, a point of view from which 
it would be impossible to conceive of such inter- 
vention taking place, without doing violence to onr 
best notions of the Supreme. We are not to 
conceive of the relation between God and nature 
as that merely which subsists between an architect 
and his work (see Nature), between a mechanic 
and the machine which he has made, and which, 
once made, is left to its own devices, unless it gets 
out of order, 

‘The reason why, among men, an artificer is justly esteemed 
so much the more skilful as the machine of his composing will 
continue to move regularly without any further interposition of 
the workman, is, because the skill of all human artificers con- 
sists only in composing, adjusting, or putting together certain 
movements, the principles of whose motion are altogether 
dependent upon the artificer. , . . But with regard to God, th.et 
case is ouite different; because He not only composes or puts 
things together, but is Himself the Author and continual Pre- 
server of their original forces or moving powers. And conse- 
quently it is not a diminution, but the true glory of His 
workmanship, that notJmig is done without His contimml 
government and inspection^* * 

On the mechanical theory of nature, the word 
* intervention ’ might seem to suggest imperfect 
workmanship or foresight on the part of the 
Creator;. but that is not a theory with which, as 
Christians, we are concerned. One who upholds 
‘all things by the word of His power’ (He 1®) 
cannot be spoken of as intruding^ either in nature 
or in grace. And thus, despite the associations 
which cling to the word ‘intervention,’ it is hard 
to get a better word to express a special and ex- 
traordinary manifestation of purpose on the part 
of Him who is ever immanent in nature. We do 
not imply by its use that God stands aloof from 
the affairs of the world, save on those few occasions 
which we call miraculous, but we mean that, at 
certain critical moments in the history of the 
human race, the uniformity of His rule has been 
departed from, ‘lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world.’ ‘ When,’ says Augustine,! ‘ things 
happen in a continuous kind of river of ever-flowing 
succession, passing from the hidden to the vivSible, 
and from the visible to the hidden, by a regular 
and beaten track, they are called natural; when, 
for the admonition of men, they are thrust in by 
an unusual changeableness, then they are called 
miracles.’ 

8. There prevails, however, at the present day a 
widespread dislike to any conception which in- 
volves a break in the continuity of the physical 
order, and thus various hypotheses have been pro- 
posed, according to which miracles may be made to 
appear more or less ‘natural.’ Indeed, ‘natural 
law in the spiritual world’ has been accepted by 
some as the principle of the much desired eirenicon 
between science and religion. It will be instruc- 
tive to consider in detail some of these hypotheses. 

(a) In the discussion of the miraculous, stress has 
at times been laid on the principle that God works 
by means. ‘ Miracles,’ says the Duke of Argyll, 
‘ may be wrought by the selection and use of laws 
of which man knows and can know nothing, and 
which, if he did know, he could not employ.’ t And 
he suggests that much of the difficulty attendant 
on belief in supernatural agency is due to neglect 
of this truth. Most people seem to understand by 
supernatural power, power independent of the use 
of means, and the scientific mind cannot bring 
itself to believe in this. It is doubtful if this helps 
us much. The difficulty of accepting an alleged 
mira.cle as real would not be much lessened, if it 
were shown that natural means had been used for 
its accomplishment. For example, in several of 
the ^miracles’ of the OT, it is distinctly asserted 
that natural forces were employed as means. Thus 

^ Clarke, First Reply to Leibnitz, p. 15. 

' , , lii. 6. ' 

$ Eeign of Law, p. 16. 
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the dividing of the Bed Sea and the supply of 
quails are asserted to have been brought about 
through the agency of a wind blowing in a par- 
ticular direction (Ex Ku 11^^). Now, if any 
incredibility attach to these events, It does not seem 
that the introduction of machinery renders them 
any more credible. For the introduction of this 
machinery does not remove the direct intervention 
of God ; it merely shifts it back to an earlier stage. 
The wind brought the quails, hut what brought 
the wind ? 

‘ It is as real a miracle that the wind should come at the 
direct command of God, as that the quails should come with- 
out the wind. And so in every case. The immediate consequent 
of the special exertion of the Divine will is a miracle. Between 
the immediate consequent and the final result any number of 
“means” may be interposed; but this does not alter the 
miraculous character of the event — it only disguises it. A 
miracle is not the less a miracle because in the series of 
phenomena which we call an event there are present in addi- 
tion to the one miraculous element a hundred elements which 
are not miraculous.’ 

(5) Such events, however, as the dividing of the 
Bed Sea and the supply of quails are not in them- 
selves extraordinary ; they can be classed as 
‘miracles ’ only because of the circumstances under 
wdtich they happened, and should perhaps be rather 
described as ‘special provideaces,’ to use a common 
phrase whose meaning is discussed below. But can 
we conceive any way in which events which seem 
to be an interruption of the physical order may be 
brought under law ? An ingenious illustration was 
put forward in this connexion by Babbage in his 
Ninth Bridgew’-ater Treatise. He supposed the case 
of a complicated machine, so constructed that by 
turning the handle the first 100,000 natural numbers 
appear consecutively at regular intervals on a dial 
plate, but such that the next number is 100,100 
instead of 100,001 ; after which apparent miracle 
the series goes on as before in arithmetical pro- 
gression. Now, the exceptional numbers are not 
miracles or even anomalies ; they were all provided 
for in the original construction of the machine ; they , 
are examples of law, unknown to the unscientific * 
public, but known to the wise artificer. Peabody 
gave a similar illustration. He told a story of a 
church clock, so contrived that at the close of a 
century it strikes the years as it ordinarily strikes 
the hours. ‘ As 100 years come to a close, suddenly 
in the immense mass of complicated mechanism a 
little wheel turns, a pin slides into the appointed, 
place, and in the shadows of the night the bell tolls 
a requiem over the generations which during a 
century have lived and laboured and been buried 
around it. . One of these generations might, live 
and die and witness nothing peculiar.’ The ano- 
malous striking of the clock at the close of the 
century would seem a miracle to the un instructed 
public; and, yet it was not abnormal in any true 
sense. Such analogies are obviously not apt in 
certain particulars. Not to speak of the comparison 
of nature to a machine, which, as we have already 
seen, is misleading, it is plain that the exceptional 
phenomena described above would react at regular 
intervals, however long. We cannot suppose that 
there is any such periodic law in the case of mir- 
acles, which, as signs^ are in their very nature 
unique. And so the only service which such 
analogies render is to remind us of our unfathom- 
able ignorance of the inner constitution of nature, 
and so to guard us from hasty dogmatic negations 
of the possibility of this or that alleged event. 

(c) A better illustration, perhaps, than either of 
the above is the following, which was (like that of 
the numerical machine) suggested by Babbage. 
The science of mathematics teaches us that there 
are many curves made up of isolated points, in, 
addition to a continuous curved line. To a non- 
matheinatical mind it seems an absurd paradox 
* Jellett, Efficmy of Prayer^ p. 166, | 
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to maintain that a single outlying point can be 
treated as lying on a continuous curve in its 
neighbourhood. But, in spite of the apparent 
absurdity, nothing is more certain than that it 
can be so treated. A curve, which to the eye 
appears to be discontinuous and broken, is known 
by the mathematician to follow an imvarying 
law. Now, it is not extravagant to suppose that 
our knowledge is at least as inferior to that of 
the Divine mind as the knowledge of geometry 
possessed by the beginner is inferior to the know- 
ledge of the skilled mathematician. In short, 
apparent discontinuity may not involve any real 
breach of law, the whole progress of science tending 
as it does to bring what were formerly anomalous 
facts under the protection of general principles. 
And thus a ‘ miracle ’ may really be explicable by 
Supreme Intelligence as an illustration of law. 
These considerations do not prom that miracles 
are reducible to law, but show that there is 
nothing incongruous with daily experience in 
supposing that they may be so reduced, 
i k The law of continuity, which is often appealed 
to as putting out of court the possibility of miracles, 
is — it must ever be remembered — nothing more 
than a convenient principle for the direction of 
scientific investigation. It may often deceive ns ; 
we may imagine that phenomena exhibit discon- 
tinuity, when a larger experience show^s us that 
continuity has been most strictly observed. But 
it is even more important to recognize that it 
has no claim at all to be regarded as a constitutive 
principle of nature ; it is not a fetish before which 
we must bow down, and which we must worship. 
The gap between the inorganic and the organic, 
between death and living matter, between animal 
life and human thought, — all these are chasms 
which cannot he bridged, so far as we know. 
In each case there is a /xerdjSao'c? dXXo yivo?. 
The most evident breach of continuity that can 
be imagined is the Creation itself ; to conceive an 
Infinite Creator calling into existence a finite 
world, is to conceive discontinuous action. And 
other points of singularity on the curve of develop- 
ment of life are to be found at the points wdiere 
man became conscious of his powers and of him- 
self, and, lastly, when, in the fulness of time, God 
became Man. Stupendous miracles, indeed ! 

‘ Tria mirabilia,’ said Descartes, ‘ fecit Dorninus ; 
res ex nihilo, liberum arbitrium, et hominem 
Deum.’ 

10, We may put the case in another way. Con- 
ceive for the moment the existence of beings 
confined to two dimensions of space. Length and 
breadth they nnderstand ; of height they can have 
no conception whatever. They live their lives in 
a plane ; that space has other possibilities in store 
would be to them the maddest of dreams. To 
move northward or southward, eastward or west- 
'ward, would be within their power ; but the terms 
‘upward’ or ‘downward’ could have no meaning 
at all. To such beings the advent of a visitor 
from the third dimension of space would be a true 
‘ miracle ’ ; it would be a violation of ail the laws 
by , which their universe has been ordered in the 
past. For such visitation could be reduced by 
them to no law ; the appearance or disappearance 
of ; the vision (which would he simply brought 
about, by descending upon or rising from the plane 
of their being) would be inexplicable. The move- 
ments of a visitor who could thus intrude into their 
universe^ would remain for ever anomalous and 
extraordinary, inasmuch as the third dimension of 
space is for them inconceivable. Mutato nomine^ 
de te fabttla narratur, . By what right do we, 
the,; inhabitants of this solid earth, assume that 
space is necessarily limited to three dimensions, 
and three only ? Why not four or five ? Indeed, 



mathematical research does not get very far before 
it begins to suggest that the possibilities of space 
are infinite, though inconceivable. We cannot, in 
short, assert the impossibility of miracle unless we 
are prepared to assume that the laws of space 
which fetter and confine us in every region of 
outward experience are laws for the whole universe. 
It does not need a study of the Kantian philosophy 
to perceive that such an assumption is entirely un- 
warranted. But—it is only a possibility, yet one 
worth pondering— if the existence of a world where 
space has /owr dimensions be credible (though not 
imaginable), it may well be that what we call 
miracles are to the Inhabitants of that world the 
ordinary manifestations of ‘ natural ’ forces. * 

11. Such considerations as these lead to a con- 
clusion of considerable importance. They teach 
that the wonderful or anomalous or extraordinary 
character of any phenomenon is quite insufficient, 
by itself to justify us in asserting that it must 
be due to the intervention of supreme spiritual 
powers. Bor there is always the possibility, 
not to be ignored, that it is due to unknown 
combinations of known natural forces, or to a 
natural force hitherto undetected. A remark- 
able verse in the Bk. of Wis illustrates the 
anomalous combination of natural forces in a 
miracle, by likening it to the transposing of the 
melody played on a musical instrument to a 
different key : < As the notes of a psaltery vary 
the character of the rhythm, even so did the 
elements, changing their order one with another, 
continuing . always the same, each in its several 
sound.’ And (as is pointed out in art. Natural) 
it is inevitable that what seems extraordinary to 
one man will not seem so to another. Cortes 
seemed a superhuman person to the Mexicans 
when, he predicted an eclipse. To a dog, the 
actions of his master must repeatedly seem ‘ extra- 

» -• g. anomalous and inexplicable to his 
' '4:erirrft*>'»nC/<s. Thus Locket defines a miracle as ‘a 
soiisiDle operation, which, being above the compre- 
hension of the spectator and in his opinion contrary 
to the established coarse of nature, is taken by him 
to be divine.’ The definition is not entirely 
satisfactory, for it loses sight of the important 
consideration which has been under discussion, 
viz. that the anomalous character of the alleged 
occurrence does not by itself establish the operation 
of spiritual force ; but it is valuable as bringing out 
clearly the inadequacy of any such criterion to 
serve as an objective or universal test of ‘ miracle. ’ 
To class all ‘ extraordinary ’ or ‘ abnormal ’ occur- 
rences as ‘ miracles ’ is to make an unwarrantable 
assumption. In short, to use the technical language 
of scholastic theology, we must not include among 
miracles ‘ ea quse natura facit nobis tamen vel 
alicui occulta,’ viz. the effects of physical forces as 
yet unknown. 

12. Further, the wholesome consciousness of the 
limitations of our knowledge will prevent us from 
describing miracles as * violations of law,’ a phrase 
too commonly used, without any clear conception 
of the meaning of the words employed. If law 
here means Maw of the universe,’ of that sum of 
existence which includes God Himself, it is plain 
that such a phrase is self-contradictory ; the laws 
of the Cosmos, in this view, are the general 
principles of wisdom according to which the world 
is ruled, and these are, strictly, inviolable. Thus,: 
when Butler suggests that ‘ God’s miraculous inter- 
positions may have been all along by general laws^ 
of wisdom,’ t and that we shall be able to see 

* The argument suggested in this paragraph was developed 
in an Ingenious essay, published anonymously in 1884, under 
the title Mailand. 
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[this in a future state of wider knowledge, he 
means by ‘laws of wisdom,’ not physical sequences 
which have been observed to be invaiiable in our 
experience, but the reasons by which the Divine 
Being is guided in the action of His Providence. 
And his observation amounts to this, that although 
miracles, produced as they are by the direct inter- 
vention of the Divine volition, do not obey the 
ordinary rule that every physical effect may be 
accounted for by an antecedent physical cause, 
yet they are not, on that account, lawless. They 
are wrought for a worthy end, and in accordance 
with a wise plan. And Butler explains elsewhere * 
that there may he an Inherent limit in the nature 
of things to the utility of miracles, beyond which 
they would produce injury and disadvantage ; the 
general bad result of the interposition being greater 
than the particular benefit produced by it. Thus 
one of the ‘general laws’ which might be sup- 
posed to govern miraculous interposition would be 
a Law of Economy, that it should take place only 
at exceptional crises in the history of man or of 
the universe. 

13. But, no doubt, when miracles are described 
as ‘violations of law,’ what is generally meant by 
law is physical law, the kind of law which is 
ascertained in the laboratory, and whose operation 
comes within the sphere of the bodily senses to 
observe. Such a law might he conceived as violated 
without any violence being done to our reason, for 
the sum of physical forces is not the entire Cosmos, 
or its most essential factor. But, as a matter of 
fact, observation could never demonstrate a viola- 
tion of law in this sense, save to a being who was 
omniscient. For (see Natural) we have no title 
to assert that we know and can infallibly predict 
the outcome of a hitherto unobserved combination 
of physical forces ; we cannot tell what is abom 
nature, unless we know all that is within it. 

As Huxley tersely wrote: ‘If a dead man dr^ 
come to life, the fact would be evidence, 
that any law of nature bad .been violated, but thuo 
those laws, even when they express the results of 
a very long and uniform experience, are necessarily 
based on incomplete knowledge, and are to be held 
only on grounds of more or less justifiable expecta- 
tion.’ t W ith our imperfect knowledge of the condi- 
tions of life, we are not justified in saying with con- 
fidence that the dead could not be restored to life 
by some, to us, unknown combination of physical 
forces. And thus the mere marvellousness of our 
Lord’s miracles by no means justifies us iu ascribing 
them to supernatural agency. All that the evidence 
in respect of their extraordinary character would 
justify would be that they were what He Himself 
called them, ‘ the works which none other did ’ (Jn 
In this regard, suggestions have often been 
made to the effect that those phenomena which 
we now call miraculous may be all scientifically ac- . 
counted for in the future, and shown to be the 
action of obscure natural causes, with whose action 
we are only partially acquainted. Archbishop 
Temple, hints that ‘ the miraculous healing of the 
sick may be no miracle in the strictest sense at all 
It may be but an instance of the power of mind 
over body — a power which is undeniably not yet 
brought within the range of science, and which, 
nevertheless, may be really within its domain. 

In other words, what seems to be miraculous, , 
may be simply unusual ’ § And so all that the 
anomalous character of these recorded events 
would prove would be, that Christ’s healing acts 

* Analogy^ 17 . 

t Augustine suggested that the miracle at Gauaof Galilee is 
only, the acceleration of a natural process: ‘ Ipse fecit vinura 
in Uuptiis qui omni modo hoc ficit in vitibus.* It is the raU oJ 
the process which is extraordinary, 

■ T p* J86. ■ ■ - - 

§ TJU Bd(Xiion Hiwom Edtgion and Sdonoe, p. 195, 
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were at least relative miracles, in ScWeiermacher’s 
w^ell-known plirase, ‘ miracles if not for the purpose 
of science, at least for the purpose of revelation, 
arresting attention on the Agent, accrediting Him 
as God’s messenger, singling Him out from other 
men and proving Him to be in possession of cre- 
dentials deserving serious consideration; miracles 
for Christ’s own time if not for ours, and having 
for that time the function and value of genuine 
miraculous deeds. ’ 

14 We are thus led round again to the conclusion 
that the true miracle, which shall enable us to 
see the finger of God in the matter, must be more 
than a wonder. The word r^pas is never used in 
the HT of a miracle, save in connexion with 
another word, viz. a-7]fjL€Lov. ^ The miracles of 
Christ are not only wonders', that would not 
guarantee their quality : they are signs (see Sign). 
They must not be separated from their context 
and viewed as the prodigies of a thaumaturgist ; 
for they are capable of being interpreted as the 
manifestations of supreme spiritual force, only 
when the attendant circumstances are considered. 
Mozley puts the case thus : 

*To say that the material fact which takes place in a 
miracle admits of feeing referred to an unknown natural cause, 
is not to say that the miracle itself does. A miracle is the 
material fact as coinciding with an express announcement, or 
with express supernatural pretensions in the agent. It is this 
correspondence of two facts which constitutes a miracle. If a 
person says to a felind man, ‘ see,’ and he sees, it is not the 
sudden return of sight alone that we have to account for, feut 
its return at that particular moment. For it is morally im- 
possible that this exact agreement of an event with a command 
or notification could have been fey a mere chance, or, as we 
should say, been an extraordinary coincidence, especially if it is 
repeated in other cases,’ 

Thus, then, in the case of an alleged event 
which would seem to satisfy the definition of a 
miracle given above by Mill, we have two possible 
explanations. One is that it is the result of un- 
known natural law ; the other is that it is due to 
the intervention of supreme spiritual power. And 
the latter explanation is the one which we feel 
compelled to adopt, when the extraordinary event 
presents distinct evidence of purpose, A miracle, 
then, may be described as an event manifesting 
purpose, occurring in the physical world, which 
cannot be accounted for by any of its known 
forces, and which, therefore, we ascribe to a 
spiritual cause. It is an interference with the 
ordinary action of the forces of nature on the part 
of the Author of Nature — an event brought about, 
not by any observed combination of physical forces, 
but by a direct Divine volition. It is thus at once 
a ripas and a cn^fj^eiov, 

16. These two characteristics enable us to dis- 
tinguish miracles, so called, from other phenomena 
which resemble them In certain respects. For 
instance, as has been already said, an interference 
with the physical order on the part of the spiritual 
takes place every time we exert our free will. On 
every occasion of such exertion we demonstrate 
the possibility of material phenomena being in- 
fluenced by a personal, conscious, free agent. The 
resulting action is a an^iov of the Intelligent Will 
which started the series of physical movements 
with a view to the fulfilment of foreseen purpose. 
We do not, however, call this a r<fpas, a wonder, 
although it is truly a very wonderful thing. But 
there is no sensible interruption of the physical 
sequence ; the continuity seems to be unbroken ; 
and, so far as the powers of observation reach, it 
is unbroken. Once the initial impulse has been 
given, the power of the muscles is subject to 
physical laws, like any other physical force. An 
act of free will is not, strictly, comparable to a 
miracle, but to the action of Divine Providence in 
relation to mankind. Ail ‘ special providences,’ 6t i 

Ac 2^*^, an apparent exception, is a quotation from J1 2*®* , J 


—to use a better phrase— all answers to prayer, 
are strictly due to the intervention of the spiritual 
in the physical order. We do not call these 
miracles, because there is no apparent interruption 
of the ordinary course of nature ; but yet at some 
point in the physical series there has been the 
intervention of the Divine will. Our conception 
of God (see Natuee) is not that He stands aloof 
from the world save on those rare occasions where 
we speak of miraculous interposition, but that He 
perpetually directs and controls the forces of 
nature in accordance with His purposes. But these 
forces are not His ; they are His 

And we have no ground for assuming that He can- 
not, for a special purpose, combine, counteract, 
paralyze their energy as He wills. Here we have 
reached the point beyond which the analogy of 
man’s free will does not carry us. For man’s free 
will is subject to strict limitations in its exercise. 
One obvious limitation is that man’s influence 
over foreign bodies is possible only through the 
instrumentality of his own body. Despite some 
recorded phenomena, it seems to be true that 
man’s will can enter the physical series only 
through the medium of the grey matter of his own 
brain. We have no warrant whatever for extend- 
ing any such limiting law to the action of the 
Divine will, nor indeed would it be consistent 
with the conception of a Supreme Agent who is 
immanent in nature, while transcending it. This 
is a fundamental difference, indicating, as it does, 
that the Divine volition is related to the forces of 
nature in a fashion very diverse from that in which 
! the human volition is related to those forces. The 
result of the exercise of human will is a <r77/xe4oz/; 
it is not a ripas. 

16. It may be asked at this point (and the 
question demands an answer). If miracles are not 
impossible, can it be said that anything is im- 
possible ? Has the word impossibility any mea’^' 
ing, if the possibility of interruptions of tt*' 
ordinary course of nature, of breaches of the la^ 
of physical continuity, he admitted ? It has a 
meaning. There are certain permanent impos- 
sibilities which can neither be conceived nor be- 
lieved, of which we cannot assert in any intelligible 
sense that they could become possible by the” act 
of Omnipotence, viz. logical impossibilities, viola- 
tions of the laws described by logicians as the laws 
of tlionght, the laws of identity, contradiction, 

, and excluded middle. That A should be the same 
as not-A, that a thing should possess two directly 
I contradictory attributes at the same time, — ^these 
are permanent impossibilities; their truth is in- 
L conceivable for any rational being. Such axioms 
are not like the axioms of mathematics, which 
depend for their validity upon the constitution of 
space, and which therefore may not be true in 
regions where the conditions of space are not the 
same as they are with us. We cannot impose the 
laws of space upon Him ‘ whose kingdom is where 
space and time are not.’ But it is quite otherwise 
with the laws of thought, of that reason in virtue 
of which it is written that man was made ‘in the 
image of God.’ These laws we must consider to 
be of universal and permanent validity, unless we 
are prepared to surrender ourselves to intellectual 
chaos ; and a violation of them must be counted 
by us as strictly impossible. It is evident that 
such violation is not ejusdern generis with those 
anomalies in the ordinary course of nature which 
we call miracles. There is no miracle recorded in 
the Bible or anywhere else which is in the least 
like a violation of the laws of thought : if there 
were, we could not believe it, no matter what the 
authority on which it were presented to us, for we 
should be prevented from doing so by the constitu- 
tion of our own minds. Far from being violations 
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of the laws of thought, miracles cannot (as has 
been shown) he accurately and with confidence 
described as violations of the laws of nature ; they 
are not violations, for instance, of the law of 
causation, that every effect must have an adequate 
cause, because in each case, ex hypothesis the cause 
that is assigned is the direct action of the Divine 
will. It is doubtful, even, if any of the Dospel 
miracles could be described as violations of the 
laws of space and time. But however that may 
be, the point necessary to emphasize is, that in 
asserting the possibility of miracles on the hypo- 
thesis of Theism, vve are far from denying the im- 
possibility of any such contradiction as a violation 
of the fundamental laws of thought would in- 
volve. Such a violation would be contradictory 
to reason ; it is a misuse of language to say that 
the miracles of the Gospel are so. 

17. The problem of the abstract possibility of 
miracles cannot be considered further here. No- 
thing has yet been said as to their probability, or 
credibility, or utility ; but, before this section of 
the subject is closed, it may be worth while to 
remark that representative thinkers of many 
schools of thought have expressed their conviction 
that thus far the argument is impregnable. Thus 
Kant, the apostle of criticism, while allowing no 
value to miracles as credentials of a moral religion, 
distinctly concedes their possibility, and indeed 
their utility, under certain circumstances.-^ So, 
in like maimer, Rousseau declared ; ‘ This ques- 
tion, whether God can work miracles, seriously 
treated, would be impious, if it were not absurd ; 
and it would be doing too much honour to him who 
would answer it in the negative to punish him ; 
it wmuld be sufficient to keep him in custody.’! 
And, once more, Huxley wrote: ‘Denying the 
possibility of miracles seems to me quite as un- 
justifiable as speculative Atheism.’! There is, in- 
deed, a growing conviction among Christians and 
non-Christians alike that a priori speculation in 
theology, as in science, is worth very little ; that 
the one hope of arriving at truth is to keep an 
open mind, and to welcome evidence from any and 
every quarter, without previous decision as to its 
value or worthlessness. It is in this spirit that an 
investigation into the evidence of the Christian 
miracles must be approached. 

ii. The Subjective credibility of Miracles. 
— 1. It would seem, from the preceding discussion, 
that the question whether miracles have ever 
happened or not is a mere question of fact. This 
question, like all similar ones, must be determined 
by evidence — the evidence of the senses if the 
‘ miracle ’ is within the range of our own personal 
experience, the evidence of credible and sufficient 
testimony if it belongs to an age other than our 
own. In the case of the miracles which accom- 
panied the dawn of Christianity, the former kind 
of evidence is not now to be had ; we must have 
recourse to the testimony of others. And so it 
might be thought that the only problem for the 
scientific inquirer is to investigate the nature of 
the evidence which is forthcoming, its amount, its 
date, and its consistency, and to determine, if it 
may be, the character and veracity of the witnesses. 
A preliminary difficulty, however, was raised by 
the ingenuity of David Hume, which still remains 
to be dealt with. 

In his famous essay on MiracleSs Hume took up 
the remarkable position, that even if miracles 
happened, their occurrence could not he established 
by testimony ; for, without troubling ourselves with 
any metaphysical discussion about their objective 

Religion innerliatb der Grenwn d&r 'blossm 
p. 99, ed. Rosenkranz. 

t Letirm de la Mordagm, iii. 
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possibility, they may be seen to be subjectively: ' 
incredible. Hume’s case has often been argued 
since his day, but it is doubtful if any writer has 
ever presented it in a more plausible form than its 
original advocate ; and it will therefore be best to 
take it in his own words : 

*A miracle,’ lie says, ‘is a violation of the laws of n.iture; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has established these 
laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the 
fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly 
be imagined. ... It is no miracle that a man, seemingly iii 
good health, should die on a sudden ; because such a kind of 
death, though more unusual than any other, has yet been 
frequently observed to happen. But it "is a miracle that a dead 
man should come to life ; because that has never been observed 
in any age or country. . . , The consequence is that no testir . 
mony is suflUcient to establish a miracle, milem the iestimong 
be of meh a kind that its falsehood wotild he more miraeu- 
lom than the fact toMefi it endeavours to establish. Or, 
briefly, it is contrary to experience that a miracle should be true, 
but not contrary to experience that testimony should be false.’ 

2. In this argument a careful observer will not 
fail to observe that the point to be proved is 
assumed at the outset. ‘ A firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws . . . that 
j has never been observed in any age or country.’ 
Why, this is the very question at issue, (i.) The 
very thing that the believers in miracle assert is 
that experience has not always given negative 
testimony on the point. All the evidence (what- 
ever it he worth) that has ever been produced to 
guarantee the occurrence of miracles must be 
reckoned as counter evidence in refutation of the 
ground on which it is asserted that miracles must : 
be disbelieved. It is in the highest degree un- 
scientific to sweep away all the positive evidence I 
for any alleged fact in such a fashion. In matters , 
of science a new trial must always be granted : 
whenever there is any reasonable ground to sup- 
pose that new evidence has turned ujj, or .;hat any i 
fault can he found with the processes by which^ 
from ascertained facts, inferences have been drawn, i 
‘The question can only be stated fairly as depend- 
ing on a balance of evidence ; a certain amount of 
positive evidence in favour of miracles, and a 
negative presumption from the general course of 
human experience against them ’ ^ ; it being always 
borne in mind that negative evidence is never so 
conclusive as positive, since facts of which there 
had been no previous experience are often dis- 
covered and proved by positive experience to be 
true, (ii.) Kext, Paley’s familiar criticism must 
not be forgotten. Paley points out f that Hume’s 
argument turns on an ambiguity in the phrase 
‘contrary to experience.’ The miracles of the 
Gospel are not contrary to experience in the 
sense that they contradict our own present ex- 
perience, the witness of our own senses; they 
can only be said to be contrary to experience , 
in the sense that we have never experienced any- i 
thing like them. This unusualness is, of course, 
a distinguishing feature of miracles, a mark of 
their character (see Sign) ; if they were 

ordinary occurrences, they would cease to be 
miracles, but tlie fact that they are thus unusual 
or extraordinary does not in itself make them in 
credible. These two considerations may be thus 
summarized. Hume says that miracles are contrary 
to experience. Now,, if by experience he means all 
experience, his maxim is a plain petitio principii ; 
and if he only means general experience, it sinks 
into the platitude that miracles are uncommon, t 
3* We refuse, therefore, to allow that Hume’s 
argument is complete in logic. Viewed as an 
attempt to eliminate the credibility of miracles 

* Min, Bsmys on Religion, p. 221, whero th6 illogical cliar- 
of Hume’s argument is plainly exhibited, 
t t’aley, Introduction. 

, i An ingenious praoticfal illustration of the faElbility of 
'principles as to the value of human testimony will be 
J^und in, Wiately’s once toous pamphlet, MUtorio RoubU 
eonceming Napoleon Ruonapa/rte. 
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on the ground of the fallibility of human testi- 
mony, it is a failure. But we cannot fail to 
recognize the element of truth which has given 
the argument its plausibility. It is this. The 
course of nature is, as a rule, uniform. What is 
disturbed by the assertion that a miracle has 
taken place is the mechanical expectation of a 
recurrence, and we find it hard to get out of onr 
scientific groove, in which everything does recur 
meclianically, because we so often regard nature 
as a mere machine — self-acting, whether self- 
created or no.’^' If nature were such a machine, 
the impTohability are not justified in speaking 
of incredibiUty) of a miracle would be enormous, 
although even then there would be no reason why 
that improbability should not be overcome by ade- 
quate testimony. But the question as to the proba- 
bility or improbability of miracle assumes qnite a 
different aspect when we recognize that nature is 
the exhibition of the Divine will and purpose. 

‘Hume’s arg-ument is far from being conclusive when the 
existence of a Being- who created the present order of nature, 
and therefore may well be thought to have power to modify it, 
is accepted as a fact, or even as a probability resting on in- 
dependent evidence. Once admit a God, and the production 
bj- His direct volition of an etfect wliich in any case owed its 
origin to His creative will is no longer a pui’ely arbitrary 
hypothesis to account for the fact, but must be reckoned with 
as a serious possibility. ’ t 

The question zs one of balancing improbabilities, 
as Hume said, but we must now take into con- 
sideration, on the positive side, not only the mere 
evidence of the witnesses, but also whatever there ; 
is of a priori probability that the Supreme would | 
intervene in such fashion. Such a p-rmn proba- 
bility undoubtedly exists in the case of a miracle 
like the Incarnation. There is, on the one hand, 
if you will, the improbability that an event thus 
anomalous and out of the established order should 
take place. There is, on the other hand, not only 
the witness of the Gospels and of the Church to 
the claims of the Christ, not only the striking fact 
that thus all the hopes and expectations of ages 
found their realization, but this other serious con- 
sideration as well. If God made man in His own 
image, and intended him at the first for holiness, 
there is an a priori improbability in the supposi- 
tion that such Divine purpose would be for ever 
frustrate and in vain. The Fall demands the 
Incarnation and the Atonement; it demands a 
fresh act of Divine grace, which shall raise man 
out of the slough in which he is struggling. And 
so we can perceive a reason why, in the interests of 
morality and goodness, some such miracle as that 
of the Word who became fiiesh should appear in 
‘the fulness of time.’ In other words, if we 
adopt Hume’s way of looking at the question, 
though our belief in a miraculous occurrence de- 
pend ultimately on our regarding the testimony to 
it as so strong that its falsity would be more 
miraculous than the truth of the miracle in ques- 
tion, yet when thus balancing probabilities we 
must not forget to give due weight to the moral 
probability that the Author of Creation may de- 
sire at certain epochs to give a special mahifesta- 
tion of Himself, of His will, of His grace, to the 
creatures whom He has made. 

4 It must be frankly conceded that such con- 
siderations have been at times made too much ol 
A priori speculation in theology, as we said above, 
is often misleading ; and if we committed ourselves 
altogether to its guidance we might be led to con- 
clusions which should forbid us to regard as recon- 
cilable the benevolence of God and the misery and 
sin and sorrow with which this earth is afflicted. 
If it be regarded as a priori probable that a 
remedy should be provided for sin, why, it has 

* See Temple, Bammto'n Lectures, p, 216. 


been asked, is it not also a priori probable that a 
remedy should be provided for disease? Why 
should not sin be just as permanent an inherit- 
ance of man as death ? And to that the only 
answer is that we do not rely solely on a priori 
probabilities in religion ; if they were contradicted 
at every turn by experience, we could not trust 
them. But when, as in the case of the miracle of 
the Incarnation, the a posteriori witness falls in 
with the a priori suggestion of reason, then the 
two kinds of evidence, derived respectively from 
abstract and concrete considerations, mutually 
corroborate and support each other. A prioH 
reasoning may lead us astray, but that is no 
reason for believing that it never points to the 
truth. Indeed, to profess that there is no scope 
for moral and rational probabilities in God's 
government of the world, is to accept a creed 
more gloomy and more irrational than any which 
has yet been proposed to man. 

5. It is not too much to say that the occurrence 
of miracle can hardly be certified to the intellect 
in a quiet hour of after-refiection, unless there be 
a convergence of both lines of evidence — the 
a posteriori of testimony, the a priori of ante- 
cedent probability. This is to say, that more 
and higher evidence is required to substantiate a 
miracle than is required to substantiate ordinary 
matters of fact. As the course of nature is gener- 
ally uniform, we must grant that there is some 
special improbability attaching to the allegation 
that an event of a miraculous order has been 
witnessed. To overcome this special improba- 
bility it is needful, first, to adduce some seem- 
ingly adequate reason why the Creator should 
deviate from that observed course of action which 
(save in the specific cases of alleged miracles) prior 
experience proves to have been His rule; and 
secondly, that we should have stronger and mors 
unimpeachable direct evidence than that which is 
required for an ordinary event. Certainly ‘ le vrai 
n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable ’ ; we must 
never reject any statement merely because it 
sounds improbable. We must try to discover if 
its falsity would be more or less improbable than 
its truth. But, granting the force of this proviso, 
we must also admit that more evidence is required 
for a miracle than for ordinary matters of fact, 

Butler takes a different view, and his position 
is worthy of scrutiny. His words are as fol- 
lows t • 

* There is a very strongs presumption against common specu- 
lative truths and against the most ordinary facts, before the 
proof of them, which yet is overcome by almost any proof. 
There is a presumption of millions to one, against the story of 
CjBsar, or of any other man. For suppose a number of common 
facts so and so circumstanced, of which one had no kind of 
proof, should happen to come into one’s thoughts, every one 
would, without any possible doubt, conclude them to be false. 
And the like may be said of a single common fact. And from 
hence it appears, that the question of importance, as to the 
matter before ns, is, concerning the degree of the peculiar pre- 
sumption supposed against miracles ; not whether there be any 
peculiar presumption at all against them. For, if there be 
the presumption of millions to one against the most common 
facts, what can a small presumption, additional to this, amount 
to, though it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, and is as 
nothing. The only material question is, whether there be any 
such presumption against mii-acles as to render them in any 
sort incredible. 

How, Mill pointed out very clearly f the con- 
fusion of which Butler is here guilty: it is that 
Butler does not distinguish between two different 
kinds of improbability, which may be called respec- 
tively improbability before the fact and improba- 
bility after the fact. The antecedent presumption 
against any ordinary occurrence taking place, 
which it comes into my head to imagine taking 
place, is immense ; hut if a credible witness asserts 

* e.g, by Mill, le, p. 385 ff. 

t AnaZogy, ii. % 

$ System of Logic^ ii, ITS. 
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that it Aas taken place, that improbability be- 
comes as nothing. This is the improbability 
before the fact. In fact, that any ordinary event 
should take place is improbable before testimony 
has been given, but not a whit improbable 
testimony. But the case of miracles is quite dif- 
ferent : the presumption against a miracle is not 
merely a presumption against a specific event, but 
against that Icind of event taking place. And this 
presumption remains, and must be allowed for 
even after testimony has been given. Butler 
really compares the improbability of miracles 
(which remains after testimony to their occur- 
rence has been given) with the improbability of 
the truth of a random guess (which vanishes after 
testimony to its accuracy has been brought for- 
ward) ; and this is to compare two things not fairly 
comparable at all. 

6. The truth is, that when estimating the dif- 
ference between miracles and ordinary facts as 
matters of credit, we must not lose sight of our 
fundamental assumption of the existence and 
activity of supreme spiritual powers. 

‘A miracle,’ says Mozley, Ms on one side of it not a fact of 
tMs world, but of the invisible world ; the Divine interposition 
in it being- a supernatural and mysterious act : and so the evi- 
dence for a miracle does not stand exactly on the same gi-ound 
as the evidence of the witness-box, which only appeals to our 
common-sense as men of the world and actors in ordinary life, 
but it requires a great religious assumption in our minds to 
begin with, without which no testimony in the case can avail ; 
and consequently the acceptance of a mh-acle exercises more 
than the ordinary qualities of candour and fairness used in 
estimating historical evidence generally, having, in the pre- 
vious admission of a Supernatural Power, first tried our faith.’ * 

As we conceive the case, then, there must be, 
to certify the miracle — (a) a posteriori evidence 
greater iu degree than would be required for ordi- 
nary matters of fact ; (h) an a priori conviction of 
the Divine power, and an a prio7d faith in the 
Divine will to intervene. And this conclusion (to 
which we have been led on grounds of reason alone) 
receives remarkable confirmation from the circum- 
stances of our Lord’s miracles as recorded in the 
Gospels. The great miracle of the Resurrection 
was only witnessed by believers ; there was no 
manifestation of the Risen Christ to the soldiers, 
to the priests, to Pilate (cf. Ac 10^^). It is a 
question, indeed, which may fairly be raised, 
whether the recognition of the Risen Lord would 
have been possible for the faithless, and whether 
unbelievers would have perceived any exceptional 
appearance at all in the Garden, in the Upper 
Room, or on the Galilsean mountain. t It is a 
question whether we have not here the supreme 
illustration of that strange limitation to the 
powers of the Incarnate Word described in the 
words, ‘He could do there no mighty work’ 
(Mk 65) ; ‘ He did there no mighty works because 
of their unbelief ’ (Mt IS®^), But, without entering 
into so difficult and sacred a field of inquiry, it is 
at least certain that miracles are not regarded in 
the Gospels as sufficient objectively in themselves 
to generate faith. ‘If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one 
rise from the dead’ (Lk Ifisi), is the general teach- 
ing of the Synoptics. 

iii. THE EVIDENTIAL TALUE OF MIRACLES. — 
1. We pass to the consideration of the evidential 
value of miracles. It is an ‘ acknowledged histori- 
cal fact,’ as Butler says, ‘ that Christianity offered 
itself to the world and demanded to be received 
upon the allegation ... of miracles publicly 
wrought to attest the truth of it in such an age.’ 
The Christian Church was founded on the basis 

* MiracUa^ p. 102. It is especially the fault of the apologetic 
writers of the 18th cent, that they neglected this considera- 
tion. It is a fault from which Faley is not entirely free, but it 
appears most plainly in books like Sherlock’s Trial of the Wit- 
fiessest which once had a wide vogue. 

+ See Westcott, of the MesurrecMon, p. 155. 


of belief in a stupendous miracle, the resurrection, 
of Christ: this was continually put forward by 
the early Christian Apologists as chief among the 
credentials of the Gospel. Whether the reasoning 
of Nicodemus was logically valid or not, it un- 
questionably was accepted by thousands. ‘ We 
know that thou art a teacher come from God ; for 
no man can do these signs that thou doest except God 
be with him,’ Jn (gee Sion ) . And it was largely 
due to the miracles which (it was alleged) accom- 
panied the advent of Christianity, that Christian 
missionaries were able in the early ages to get a 
hearing for their message. But it has been urged 
that, granting the historical fact that this llne"^ of 
argument was once very attractive, it ought now 
to be set aside, for it is quite fallacious and inade- 
quate. Miracles as credentials now to be at 
a discount, and the reaction against the exclusive 
attention to this aspect of their purpose which 
prevailed in the last century in English theology 
has perhaps gone too far. We have already said 
above that we do not claim for miracles that testi- 
mony to their occurrence is by itself sufficient to 
prove the existence of Divine power. The possi- 
bility of a miracle implies the existence of God, 
and no testimony would be sufficient to convince 
one who did not recognize the Divine existence 
that a miracle had ever occurred (see ii. § 6) 
But a difficulty emerges, even in the case of a 
believer in spiritual force, which must now be 
considered. 

2. A miracle, 'i.e. an anomalous intervention of 
spiritual force indicating purpose, supposed to be 
established by testimony, would merely prove the 
energy of superhuman power ; it bears no necessary 
witness to superhuman goodness. It might be of 
Satanic origin, not of Divine, and it is not a 
credential which ought, by itself, to inspire belief, 
for it may be a delusion of the Prince of lies, rather 
than a manifestation of Him who is the Truth. 
Indeed the advent of antichrist is to be ushered in 
‘ with signs and lying wonders ’ (2 Th 2®) . It is here 
that the context, so to speak, of the miracle is all- 
important. Iliracula sine doctrma nihil %mlent is 
the principle which will resolve our difl&culty. 
Certainly miracles, regarded merely as tokens of 
power, do not establish the goodness of the agent 
who works them ; but if we are able to recognize 
this latter characteristic from the doctrines which 
he teaches, then the miracle will pronounce that 
those doctrines proceed directly from the Author 
of goodness. If the doctrine commends itself to 
the conscience as good, then the miracle seals it as 
Divine. As Pascal has it, ‘ Les miracles discernent 
la doctrine, et la doctrine discerne les miracles. ’t 
And Pascal points out that this twofold test of 
power and of goodness, which must be applied to 
a miracle, is like the twofold test by which a 
prophet was to be tried according to the I’enta- 
teuchal Law. A prophet was not to, be regarded 
as speaking in the name of Jehovah if {a) his 
prophecy was falsified by the event (Dt or 

(5) if his teaching led the people into the ways of 
idolatry (Dt 13^). He was to be tried by his doctrine 
no less than by the superhuman prescience which 
he exhibited. And so a miracle is not only to be 
regarded in the light of a wonder; it is also a 
sign — a sign of, the character of the agent from 
whom it proceeds, not only in itself but in all the 
circumstances which lead up to and result from it. 
So the reply to the frequent query, ‘Do the 
miracles prove the doctrine, or does the doctrine 

* This is the contention of Spinoza : ‘ Forro quamvis ex 
miraculis aliquid concludere possninns, nuUo tamen mode Dei 
existentia inde possit conoludi.’ As we agree with his con- 
clusion here, it is nnnecessary to quarrel with the argument by 
^hich lie reaches it, but we do not regard it as convincing. 

i Pmsiee ‘ Des Miracles,’ a few pages in which there is perhaps 
more wisdom than in anything else ever written on the snbjj^ct. 
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prove the miracles ? ’ is strictly this : Miracles are 
a proof of the Divine origin of a doctrine, provided 
the doctrine he in itself worthy of a Divine author. 
Ho miracle could justify us in acting or teaching 
contradictory to conscience, or in refeiTing such 
teacliing to * God. But if the moral teaching of 
one who professes himself to he a messenger from 
God be of surpassing excellence, then His pos- 
session of superhuman power corroborates His 
authority and justifies His claim. If it be histori- 
cally true, e.p. that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead, then this fact ‘identifies the Lord of physical 
life and death with the legislator of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Miracle is the certificate of identity 
between the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Con- 
science-— the proof that He is really a moral being 
who subordinates physical to moral interests.’*^ 

3. A miracle is not only a display of thau- 
maturgic power. This enables us to answer an 
objection raised by Matthew Arnold, who asked 
what possible evidence of authority would be 
shown hy a man’s turning a pen into a penwiper 
before our eyes, t . And truly the answer is, None 
whatever ! But then this applies only to miracles 
which are r^para, without being (njgeta ; whereas, 
in the view we have adopted, the true miracle is a 
vehicle of revelation, as well as an evidential 
adjunct. 

* This g'uarantees the standing of miracles, gives them a secure 
position in connexion with revelation ; and also It guarantees 
their quality ; it requires them to possess characteristics con- 
gruous to the nature of the revelation with which they are 
associated. If it be a revelation of grace, the miracles also 
must be gracious. Any kind of miracle will not do ; a definite 
ethical character is indispensable. They must tend directly to 
advance the interests of the Divine kingdom.’ $ 

When miracles are regarded as credentials, their 
inward meaning no less than their outward form 
must receive attention. Thus Augustine likens 
the man who sees the outward side of the miracle 
to one who, being unable to read, admires the fair 
writing of a manuscript which the student values 
rather for the message it brings him: ‘est oculis 
laudator, mente non cognitor.’§ No amount of 
evidence to the occurrence of a miracle, in short, 
is sufficient to justify us in inferring the inter- 
vention of Divine power, unless the miracle be one 
which our conscience assures us is not unworthy 
of God, 

4. It hardly needs illustrations to explain that 
this is a test, which, though necessary to apply 
with all care and reverence, may yet be applied 
with some confidence. Many cf the miracles 
recorded in the Apocryphal Gospels and in the 
Acta Sanctorum when submitted to this moral 
test are found at once to be lacking in the qualities 
which alone would justify their claim to be cre- 
dentials, They are grotesque and absurd; they 
teach no definite lesson ; they are associated with 
no word of wisdom ; they are signs of nothing, 
save the poverty of imagination possessed by the 
romancers who invented them. 

The alleged miracles of the Infancy of Christ are 
purposeless and wanton, even when they are not 
deliberately cruel. There is an absence of dignity 
about them, for they are worked without any 
^eat or worthy object. And, speaking generally, 
if a recorded miracle does not serve any moral 
purpose, if it be unfruitful in any good result, if 
the teaching by which it is accompanied be not 
spiritually elevating, then it stands self-con- 
demned, ‘the story,’ as Butler would say, ‘being 
rightly proved false from internal evidence.^ On 
the other hand, the miracles of the Gospel are not 

Liddon, MemmU of Religion^ p. T8 ; see Trench, JiBraelm, 

p. 29 ff. 

t LiUrature and Dogma^ p, 96. 
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mere freaks of power ; they have a definite moral 
purpose. They are examples and acted parables 
of the love of Christ ; they are the works of Him 
‘who declares His almighty power most chiefly 
by showing mercy and pity.’ ‘As nature is an 
image of grace, so,’ says Pascal, ‘the visible 
miracles are but the images of those invisible which 
God wills to accomplish ’ ; they are, as it were, 
sacraments of the Divine operation. Thus, then, 
if a miracle be looked upon merely as an act of 
power beyond the power of man, it would not prove 
that the revelation which it accompanies is from 
God ; but if it bear marks of wisdom in regard to 
the time and circumstances of its introduction, and 
of goodness as regards its moral character and its 
fruits, there can be no further doubt about the 
matter. And when 'we so look at the Christian 
miracles, we see that the supposed alte->’native that 
they might be due to superhuman malevolence 
rather than to benevolence is only Ingenious but 
not serious. For Christianity so completely 
opposes evil and is so identified with God’s provi- 
dential working both before and since its promulga- 
tion, that to say that its miracles might have been 
worked by Satanic agency is simply absurd. 

It is not contended that the Gospel miracles are all alike the 
emdent work of supreme wisdom and goodness. The blasting 
of the fig-tree (Mt I! Mk has often been described as 
being rather like a freak of power than a sign of love. But, not 
to speak of the many explanaP''t'S of the purpose of such an 
act at such a moment which h^ve been suggested, and passing 
by the lesson which it surely conveyed to the observers, that 
the Divine judgment on unfruitfiilness is stern and final, it may 
be said at once that this miracle must not be detached from the 
others which were wrought by Christ. U'o^citnr a soaiis is a 
maxim of prudence ; and a miracle like this of the fig-tree Is 
guaranteed, so to speak, by the company in which it is found, 
and by the character, otherwise known, Him who -worked it. 
Viewed as an isolated marvel, it would not serve as a sufficient 
credential of the claims of the Christ; viewed as one of the 
incidents of His Passion, as one of His e/jya, it has a meaning 
full of instruction. And the same may be said of any other 
cases in which a similar objection might be raised. 

5. It has been already pointed out (ii. § 6) that 
miracles are not represented in the Gospels as 
sufficient of themselves in all cases to generate 
conviction. ‘Though he had done so many signs 
before them, yet they believed not on Him’ (Jn 
12®’^). All the spectators at the liaising of Lazarus 
were not persuaded of the claims of Christ (Jn 11^*^). 
Yet the miracles of Jesus are repeatedly said to 
have arrested the attention and quickened the 
faith of those who witnessed them (Mt 8^^, Lk 5®, 
jn 2t^). Not only the disciples, but the populace 
were impressed (Jn 6^^, Lk 7^®), ‘Many believed 
on his name, beholding his signs which he did ’ 
(Jn 228), is a typical statement. And this aspect 
of His miracles, their witness to the truth of His 
claims, is emphatically asserted hy Christ Himself. 

‘ The very works that I do bear witness of me ’ 
(Jn 5^®). ‘ That ye may know that the Son of man 

hath power on earth to forgive sins, I say unto 
thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy 
house ’ (Mk 2^®) : the cure of the paralytic was a 
credential of His claim to be the pardoner of sin. 
When the tidings reached the disciples that Lazarus 
was dead. He said that it was well, for the miracle 
of his recovery would be the greater ‘sign’ (Jn 
ID®). He rebuked the greedy multitudes, because 
they followed Him for what they might get, and 
not because of His signs (Jn 6^®). He upbraided 
Chorazin and Bethsaida because His mighty works 
had not drawn them to repentance (Mt ll'^®). And 
St, John expressly states that the signs of Jesus 
were recorded ‘ that ye may believe ’ (Jn 20®i) : the 
evidential function of miracles was not merely an 
accidental result, due to the credulity of the con- 
temporaries of Jesus ; it was a function, according 
to the Fourth Gospel, which miracles and the record 
of them were in some measure to fulfil throughout 
the Christian centuries (see, however, iv. § 7), 
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But it is also to be observed that Christ more 
than once refused to work ‘signs,’ and that He 
often kept secret those which had been wrought. 
‘Tell no man,’ He said to the leprous, the blind, 
the deaf, who had been healed (Mt 8^ Mk 7®®). 
Herod ‘ hoped to see some sign done by him ’ (Lk 
23*^), but no sign was forthcoming. The scribes 
and Pharisees who sought a sign were sternly re- 
fused (Mt 1238). faith which would be enkin- 
dled by signs, though it may be true faith, is not 
the highest. To believe Him ‘for the very works’ 
sake ’ is the lower stage of discipleship (Jn 14^^) ; 
though it, too, may find its reward (Jn 
highest faith is not that of Thomas, who believed 
when he saw the wound-prints, but that which can 
believe without seeing any sign (Jn 202'^). 

In brief, miracles are represented in the Gospels 
as of considerable evidential importance, although 
they will not convince an unwilling heart (Lk 
nor is the faith which they enkindle the purest 
form of spiritual allegiance, 
iv. The Miracles of the Gospels.— 
Characteristics. — 1. A somewhat closer examination 
of the miraculous element in the Gospels must now 
be made. We have seen that miracles are possible 
objectively and in the abstract j that it is unrea- 
sonable to declare that no testimony can make 
them credible, albeit testimony of a high order may 
fairly be demanded ; and that, when put forward 
as credentials, a scrutiny of their internal character 
is necessary as well as a scrutiny of the evidence 
by which they are substantiated. The miracles of 
the Gospel come well out of this last test ; and we 
go on to ask, Are there any other leading charac- 
teristics which they present to our view besides this, 
that they are morally sublime ? 

2. A second characteristic is probably that they 
are certain., not tentative or doubtful. Many al- 
leged cases of thaumaturgic power profess to be 
no more than this. Out of many trials there are a 
few successes. Such, doubtless, were the supposed 
cures wrought by the relics and at the tombs of | 
martyrs. Nothing is alleged concerning them which 
is not alleged of various quack medicines, namely, 
that out of the thousands who use them a few will 
be found to assert that they have derived benefit. 
But the phenomenon presented by Christ’s miracles 
as recorded by the evangelists is quite difierent. 
There is nothing in the narratives which in any 
way suggests that the Lord attempted cures in 
many instances and succeeded only in a few j we 
seem to be told of a ‘standing miraculous pov^er 
lodged in a person.’ * 

Here, however, we must speak with great caution. To assert 
that the miracles of the Lord were wrought without effort, as it 
were, and that they are to he ascribed to the exercise of His 
Divine nature rather than to the operation of His human nature 
enriched and glorified by His indissoluble union with the Father, 
is i)erhaps to go beyond the evidence. The power, the 
which He put forth as He ‘went about doing good,* ia not 
spoken of as always present in the same fulness or as hearing no 
relation to the faith of those for whose sakes it was exercised. 
He said once that power had ‘gone forth’ firom Him (Lk 8«); 
He ‘ sighed ’ as He restored hearing to the deaf (Mk 7®^) ; and a 
mysterious limitation to His power to heal seems to he hinted 
at in passages such as Mt IS®®, Mk 6®, of which something has 
been said above.t The truth is, that we so little understand the 
conditions of the Incarnation that we find ourselves at fault 
when we attempt to define closely the laws (if we may so speak) 
of Christ’s miraculous activity. Considerations such as have 
been suggested hardly touch the miracles which He wrought 
upon nature^ as distinct from those which He wrought upon 
man ; and all that can be gathered on this subject with confi- 
dence from the Grospels resolves itself into this, that while there 
was a ‘ standing miraculous power ’ in Him, there was also a 
remarkable economy in its exercise, the reasons for which we 
cannot fully comprehend, ; 

3. There is, indeed, an intimate connexion be- 

* Cf. Mozley, he. p. 168. 

t This train of thought is carefully worked out in Mason’s' 
Conditiom of our Lor<Pe Life on Earth.^^Xi. 1)5 If., IftS ff. i cf. , 
Gore, Eim&rtatiom^ pp. 80, 140, 165; and Westcott, 


tween the several miracles of Christ, arising from 
the fact that the greatest miracle of all is the 
Person of Christ Himself, Sin is the true 
the true violation of law ; and this finds its remedy 
in a corresponding miracle of grace, even the In- 
carnation. It is quite misleading to compare the 
evidence, say, for the raising of Lazarus with that 
for a miracle in the life of a mediaeval saint; 
for the heart of the Christian position is that the 
circumstances were quite dissimilar. Christians 
assert, at the outset, that the Person of Christ is 
supernatural, or rather that the perfectly ‘ natural ’ 
humanity which He took upon Him was associated 
with the unearthly spiritual powers of the God- 
head ; and, that being so, it is natural, le. con- 
gruous, that His advent and ministry should be 
attended with works ‘ such as none other man did,’ 
All through the Fourth Gospel, Christ’s miracles 
are described as His epya ; they did not stand, as 
it were, in a class by themselves, but they con- 
stituted a part of that Divine manifestation which 
dwelt in Him. We say that His life being greater 
and larger than that of a mere man like ourselves, 
was irradiated by the awful light of His super- 
human origin, and that therefore (as might have 
been expected) that superhuman origin betrayed 
itself by a superhuman energy of action, that, 

I after a public life of superhuman works of mercy, 

I He suffered, died, was buried, but rose again, 
appeared on several occasions to His followers, 
and finally in their presence ascended into heaven. 
This is not like the allegation of a single isolated 
miracle. The whole advent of Jesus Christ was 
miraculous, and therefore we refuse to isolate any 
one of His works from His life. ‘ Isolated events,’ 
it has been profoundly said, ‘are often incredi- 
ble, V but the crowning miracle of Christianity is 
the Incarnation. If (bhrist were altogether an ex- 
ceptional personage, there is nothing to stumble 
at in the miracles recorded of Him, which in- 
deed then are seen at once in their true char- 
acter as (T'pfj.eta.y or €p 7 a, — His signs or His loorlc-s. 
—but which refuse to rank themselves as Ba-Oimra, 
or prodigies which amaze and perplex. They are 
not specimens of His power, but of 

His Person.^ 

4, Another consequence of importance follows 
from these considerations. The miracles, the aripfla 
of Jesus Christ, are essential to the Gospel history. 
And this does not mean merely that Christianity 
is a ‘ supernatural religion,’ and that it is impossible 
to retain its consoling and strengthening power over 
mankind if we reject the supernatural element, 
true and deeply important as this is. But it means 
that we cannot construct a consistent picture of 
the life of Jesus Christ from the Gospels, if we do 
not take account of His miraculous powers, how- 
ever those ‘ miraculous ’ powers are to be explained. 
His miracles are not like the miracles in Livy or 
in the history of many of the mediseval saints, 
detached pieces that do not disturb the history, 
which goes on very well without them; but the 
whole history is grounded in them and presupposes 
them. Without making any assumption as to the 
date and manner of composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels, this fact stands out. We cannot con- 
trive any theory by which we may entirely elimi- 
nate the miraculous, and yet save the historicity, 
in any intelligible sense, of tiiose wonderful nar- 
ratives. it is vain to say, as some have done, 
that possibly the original nucleus of the Gospels 
contained no miraculous stories. For what is 
the fact? Even if we attempt to reconstruct 
the original document which the Synoptic evan- 
gelists had before them when compiling their 

* So Augustine : ‘Minim non esse detet a Deo factum miiv 
aeulum .. . . magis gaudere qnam mirari debemus’ {in Joan. 
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Gospels, by the simple (thoiigh unscientific) process 
of rejecting eveiything as added which is not com- 
mon to all three, and so arrive at the ‘ triple 
tradition,’ we shall find that it still teems with 
miracle. The Feeding of the Five Thousand, the 
liaising of Jairus’ daughter, the Stilling of the 
Storm, besides half a dozen miracles of healing, 
are still left.'^ We cannot, in short, by any arti- 
fice reach a primitive gospel which is not to a 
greater or less extent a miracle gospel, and so we 
cannot treat off-hand the Gospel history in the 
matter of rejecting miracles as we would treat the 
Acta Sanctorum. But if we admit one miracle, 
there is little intellectual hindrance to admitting 
twenty. There is no aid to faith in the mere 
reduction of the number of miracles. Matthew 
Arnold compared this modern tendency to saying 
that while it is extravagant to suppose Cinderella’s 
fairy godmother to have actually changed the 
pumpkin into a coach-and-six, we may believe that 
she did change it into a one-horse cab.t The 
illustration is fl^ippant, but it is just. There is 
nothing to be gained by the attempt to minimize 
the supernatural in the Gospel history. It is there, 
do what we will. ‘Miracles play so important 
a part in Christ’s scheme, that any theory which 
would represent them as due entirely to the 
imagination of His followers or of a later age, j 
destroys the credibility of the documents not 
partially but wholly, and leaves Christ a personage 
as mythical as Hercules.’ f We have, indeed, no 
warrant for insisting that any particular expla- 
nation or theory of the miraculous shall be ac- 
cepted hy a believer in the Gospels ; hut the fact 
of the miraculous, however we define it, remains. 
And a miracle reduced to its lowest terms, remains i 
a miracle still. I 

5. Classifications, more or less instructive, of the ’ 
miracles of Christ, have often been drawn up.§ 
We can here only briefly indicate their general 
character in respect of their claim to he regarded 
as due to power other than that of the ordinary 
forces of nature, as known or as conceivable to us. 
(a) There are, first, the miracles worked upon 
the miracles of healing. Some of these present no 
peculiar difficulty of credence to any one who is 
familiar with the remarkable phenomena of hypno- 
tism, or more generally with the influence of a 
strong will over a weak one, though it would he 
rash to assert, and (in view of all the facts) is in 
itself improbable, that this is the whole secret in 
any case. Such, for instance, are the cures of the 
demoniacs (Mt 8^8 Ifisi 1*714^ l^s)^ of the impotent 

man at the Pool of Bethesda (Jn 6^), of the man 
with the withered hand (Mt 12^0), of the woman 
with the spirit of infirmity (Lk IS^^), of the dumb 
man with a devil (Mt and of the man ‘ pos- 
sessed with a devil, blind and dumb’ (Mt 1222), 
We find it increasingly difficult to accept any such, 
explanations in the cases of the healing of the 
paralytics (Mt 8^ 92), of the deaf man (Mk 7S2), of 
the blind (Mt 927 2080, Mk 822 Jn 91, the last of 
which is specially remarkable, and was so regarded 
at the time), of the dropsical man (Lk 142), of the 
fever patient healed with a touch (Mt S^^), of the. 
woman with the issue (Mt 920), of the lepers (Mt 82, 
Lk 1721, the healing in the former case being brought 
about by a touch.) in the latter case hy a mere word 
i of power), of Malohus’ servant (Lk 22^0 
more wonderful (to our eyes) than any of these was 
the raising of the dead, the daughter of Jairus 
(Mt 928, though here it is noteworthy that . the 
statement that the child was really dead was not 

This question has been careftiUy examined by Bruce, 
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made by Christ Himself), the widow of Nain’s son 
(Lk 71^), and Lazarus (Jn 11^8^, in the last of which 
cases, at least, all doubt as to the fact of death is 
excluded hy the attendant circumstances. 

(h) We have, secondly, the cosmic miracles, as 
they have been called — those which were wrought 
upon nature. The Blasting of the Fig-tree (Mt 2 RS) , 
the Stilling of the Storm (Mt 82<5), and the Walking 
on the Sea (Mt 142S), betray the energy of One who 
had power not only over man, but over the unin- 
telligent forces of the universe. Certainly these 
cannot be explained, or explained away, by any 
hypothesis such as that which has been resorted 
to in the case of the healing of demoniacs or the 
like. And a controlling force of a quite extraordi- 
nary character seems to have manifested itself in 
the Feeding of the Four Thousand (Mt 1582^ 
of the Five Thousand (Mt 14^2^^ as well as in that 
first ‘ sign ’ of all, the Transformation of water into 
wine at the marriage feast (Jn 2^). 

(c) Four cases have been left out of considera- 
tion, inasmuch as if they stood alone they might be 
explained as coincidences, the like of which hap- 
pens in every one’s experience. The great draughts 
of fish (Lk 6^ and Jn 21®) and the finding of the 
stater in the fish’s mouth (Mt 172^, although here it 
is noteworthy that we are not told that the coin was 
actually found), as well as the recovery of the 
nobleman’s son at Capernaum (Jn 4'^®), are not in 
themselves prceter naturam ; but they receive their 
significance from their connexion with prophetic 
words of the Christ. They are (to take the lowest 
view) cr97Ateia of His superhuman wisdom, 

6 . Thus, on a review of all the miracles of the 
Ministry of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, al- 
though no doubt this or that isolated event might 
be plausibly referred to natural causes, yet un- 
doubtedly there are some among the numiber which 
cannot he reasonably thus explained ; and all, 
taken together, if they have been correctly re- 
ported to us, present a phenomenon for which we 
are driven to seek a cause other than the physical 
forces of the universe can provide. 

; 7. The Evidence. — Wliat is the value of the 

i evidence for these phenomejm? The Gosj^els re- 
, ceived their present form, let us assume, between 
the years 60 and 90 a.i>. That is to say, we have 
written testimony to the facts set down Within 
half a century of their alleged occurrence. Is 
I this testimony strong enough to outweigh the ad- 
; mitted improbability, a posteriori., of such aiiom- 
I alous and extraordinary events ? The question 
about the Gospel miracles is often put in this form, 
but it is not the form in which it will be put 
by any one who apxoreciates what is the real 
problem at issue. For nothing has been said in 
i the foregoing summary of the alleged resurrection 
of Christ Himself. It was this upon which the 
controversy as to His claims hinged in the early 
days of Christianity, and it was a true instinct 
which led the first preachers of the gospel to 
place it in the foreground. If He really rose 
from the dead, then it is plain that He cannot 
be judged by the standards which we rightly 
I apply to the alleged doings of men like ourselves.^ 
j The miracles of the ministry, with rare exceptions, 

I were not worked under circumstances which should 
fit them to he absolutely convincing credentials to 
the world of the Divine mission of Jesus. They 
were, speaking in general terms and with reserva- 
tions which have been already explained (see iii. § 5), 

* All through, however, we must bear in mind that it is not 
j the anomaloumess of the resurrection of Clirist which is the 
I significant matter. ‘ It is quite possible tliat our Lord’s resur- 
rection may be found hereafter to be no miracle at all in the 
, scientific sense. It foreshadows and begins the general resur- 
rection ; and when that general resurrection comes we may find 
that it was, after all, the natural issue of phvsicai laws always 
at wwk’ (Temple, JBamptoji Lectures., p. 19(i). 
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rather sacramental signs of His grace than proofs 
that He had the power to bestow it. But it was 
otherwise with the resurrection on the first Easter 
Day. This was a credential to which the Church 
continually appealed (Ro 4^4, l p 120^^ although 
it, too, was a a-Tjfieiov of spiritual truth. And the 
evidence for this is not confined to the Gospels. It 
is presupposed in all the apostolic Epistles, as it is 
the burden of the apostolic sermons recorded in 
the Acia (cf. Ac 2^2 31^ lO^o 1834 173.31 2623) ; and not 
only is this the case, but the whole history shows 
that belief in the resurrection was the one source 
of the continued faith of believers after their hopes 
had been shattered by the crucifixion, and was, as 
a matter of fact, the foundation on which the 
edifice of the Christian Church was raised. Ex- 
amine the evidence of the four ‘undisputed’ 
Epistles of St. Paul. These were all written 
before the year 58, i.e. about a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the crucifixion. St. Paul bears direct 
testimony to the fact of the resurrection, as be- 
lieved in by all Christians of the day. ‘ To this 
end Christ died and lived again, that he might be 
Lord of both the dead and the living’ (Ro 14®) ; 
‘I delivered unto you . . . that which also I 
received . , . how that he hath been raised on 
the third day, according to the Scriptures; and 
that he appeared to Cephas; then to the Twelve; 
then he appeared to above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain until 
now . . . ; then he appeared to James ; then to all 
the apostles’ (1 Co 153-7). For circumstantiality, 
it would be difficult to surpass this last statement 
(cf. also Ro D 83^ 2 Co 1 Th 4^). Again, St. 
Paul is so confident of the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ that he uses it as a loroof that we too shall 
live after death : ‘ if there is no resurrection of the 
dead, neither hath Christ been raised’ (1 Co 15^3) ; 
he does not consider it necessary to add anything 
to this reductio ad ahsurdum. And, finally, the 
fact is so familiar that it is repeatedly appealed to 
in its symbolic and spiritual significance : ‘ that 
like as Christ was raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in 
newness of life ’ (Ro 6^ ; cf. Ph Col S^). 

8. This was the confident belief of St. Paul 
and of his correspondents years before the Gospels 
assumed their present forms, and (although we 
cannot here enter fully into the question) all 
attempted ‘ naturalistic ’ explanations of that 
belief are entirely inadequate. This is good 
evidence; it is quite different in degree from 
the evidence which might be brought for any 
of the Lord’s miracles of healing, taken singly ; 
indeed it is not too much to say that had 
not the evidence been entirely satisfactory to 
those who had the best means of judging, the 
Christian Church would not have lived for a year 
after the crucifixion. Thus it is the Church itself 
that is the abiding witness to the resurrection ; 
otherwise we should have to believe a more ‘in- 
credible’ thing than any ‘miracle,’ viz, that the 
greatest and most blessed institution in this world 
is based on the delusions of a few credulous and 
superstitious fanatics. The question to be answered 
is, not, Is the evidence of the Gospels for the miracles 
of the ministry sufficient by itself to inspire belief — 
not, Is the documentary evidence for the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus provided in the Gospels and Epistles 
sufficient by itself to command our acceptance of it 
— ^^it, How are we to account for the origin of the 
Christian Church on the basis of belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, supposing that belief 
to have had no foundation in fact ? And to that 
question there is no satisfactory answer. We 
are driven back on the hypothesis that the belief: 
grew out of the fact, and with that hypothesis, 
all the existing evidence is in entire agreement. 


Leslie in his once famous tract, A /9/w7't Method 
with the Deists, may have laid too much stress on 
the evidence viewed in a purely juristic aspect, 
hut there is real force in his argument that the 
four tests which may he applied to the testimony 
to the fact of the resurrection of Christ are tests 
which would satisfy a reasonable court of inquiiy, 
The alleged fact was (1) one which could he judged 
of by men’s senses ; (2) it was public ; (8) it was 
verified by a monument set up in observance of it, 
Le. the Christian Church ; and (4) this was set up 
immediately after the event. 

9. We may now turn back to the miracles of 
the Gospel. They fall into line at once, if the 
miracle of the resurrection is a fact ; they become 

and ipya (as they are represented by St, 
John to be) of the Christ. The evidence for it is, 
pi'ima facie, evidence for them. True it is that 
St. Paul does not mention them at all in his 
letters, but it did not come within his purpose to 
do so. It was the permanent results, not the 
temporary incidents, as it were, of the Divine life 
on earth with which he and his correspondents 
were concerned. And yet it is worth observing 
that, so far is St. Paul from thinking that miracles 
are foreign to the Christian dispensation, that he 
claims the power of working them himself, and 
that in letters addressed both to strangers who 
did not know him and to friends who did. Christ 
wrought by him, he says, ‘in the power of signs 
and wonders’ (Ro 15^8) ; ‘truly,’ he writes to the 
Corinthians, ‘ the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, by signs and wonders 
and mighty works ’ (2 Co 12^2) . among the Divine 
gifts of the Church are ‘miracles (^vvd/xets), gifts 
of healings, divers kinds of tongues’ (1 Co 1228) ; 
and he asks the Galatians, ‘he therefore that 
worketh miracles (dwaiieLs) among you, doeth he it 
by the works of the law ? ’ (Gal 8®). If it had not 
been a matter of acknowledged fact that some 
such Divine powers had attended his apostolic 
ministry, it would have been truly extraordinary 
that he should have claimed them. And, further, 
it is plain that he would never have claimed 
powers for himself of which he believed his Master 
to have been destitute, so that his omission of any 
mention of the Lord’s miracles of healing cannot 
have any significance as regards St. Paul’s belief 
in the supernatural character of Christianity. 

10 . To this mass of evidence, a priori and 
a posteriori, in favour of the miracles of the NT, 
the answer that is usually returned in our time is 
not that of Spinoza (though his presuppositions 
are more widely accepted than is always recog- 
nized), nor of Hume, hut of Matthew Arnold, who, 
while declining metaphysical disquisitions as to 
their possibility or credibility, attempted to settle 
the controversy by declaring that at any, rate 
‘miracles do not happen,'*^ and that the vast 
number of admittedly fabulous miracles recorded 
in ecclesiastical literature dispenses us from formal 
inquiry into the excellence of the evidence for 
those of one particular period. It is plain that 
tlie mere dictum, ‘miracles do not happen,’ has no 
application whatever in logic, unless the pro- 
pounder of it is prepared to accept the principles 
either of Spinoza or of Hume ; and these we have 
already examined. The force of the statement 
resides in this, that the modern world is very 
chary in receiving the report of any aheged 
miracle, because we know of so many cases in 
which like reports have proved untrue. But that 
‘ miracles do not happen ’ within a certain area of 
experience, does not prove that they have never 
happened outside that area. The rule ‘all or 
none ’ is a very unsafe rale for common life. , Every 
,0i^e that arises ought to he judged on its own 

(iihd p. 232. 
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merits. And the first question to be asked about 
the evidence for the KT miracles is, Were the 
witnesses predisposed to believe such things of 
Jesus Christ ? In particular, was there any pre- 
conception in favour of His resurrection ? Were it 
so, there might be considerable room for hesita- 
tion in accepting report of it, and the rapid dis- 
semination of belief in it might be set down to a 
widespread credulity. Now (a) it is true that 
belief in the supernatural was quite common in 
the first century of our era, nor could men and 
women then have had the same intellectual diffi- 
culty in trusting the evidence for an alleged 
miracle that we, with our larger knowledge of the 
laws of nature, now experience. In particular, the 
lower classes of Roman society, though not ready 
to accept miraculous stories which interfered with 
their traditional beliefs, were steeped in an atmo- 
sphere of magic and superstition. But it was not 
so with the higher classes. The first century 
could not be called an ‘ age of faith. ’ Stoics and 
Epicureans alike were disinclined to believe in 
any irruption of the spiritual into the established 
physical order, (b) And when we turn from 
Gentile to Jew, when we consider the national 
prejudices alike of the first preachers as of the 
first hearers of the gospel, we see that nothing 
could have been more opposed to preconceived 
ideas than the doctrine of the Incarnation, with 
the resurrection as its appropriate and (so to 
speak) inevitable sequel (Mt Ilk 2426, Jn 6^8 

858 10S3 etc.). This once recognized, there would, 
no doubt, have been no difficulty in believing 
that the ‘ works ’ of One like Christ should be 
superhuman, but this was not recognized at the 
first even by the faithful apostles. Prejudice in 
favour of the Incarnation, of the Resurrection, of 
the Ascension, there was none. The evidence can- 
not be set aside on the score that it grew up in 
the course of years as the outcome of presupposi- 
tions as to what the Messiah should be and do. 

11. This was the theory of Strauss ; but it is not 
tenable, for this reason, among others, that the 
interval of time which elapsed between the death 
of Christ and the composition of the records which 
described Him as a superhuman personage is not 
long enough to account for such legendary develop- 
ments. The evidence is not like that for the 
miracles attributed to St. Anthony or to Ignatius 
Loyola, which are found only in the later and not 
in the earlier biographies. It is as nearly contem- 
porary as we could expect. It does not grow as 
we advance from decade to decade in the history 
of the Church. The belief in a superhuman 
Christ is as deep-rooted in the letters of St. Paul 
written before the year 68 as it is in the Gospel 
according to St. John written at least thirty years 
later, although it is not expressed in the same 
way. The evidence is as good in degree and in 
kind as we could expect it to be, without the 
intervention of a special miracle by which scientific 
testings, not in the least necessary for the faith of 
the first century, should have been provided , to 
satisfy the cravings for certitude of the nineteenth. 
It is fully detailed, delivered in transparent good 
faith, and under circumstances which would forbid 
a careless assent.* 

V. OTHBii Bible Miracles. ~1. The Acts of the 
Apostles , — The miracles ascribed to the apostles 
in Acts stand on a somewhat different platform. 
Standing alone, the evidence for them would 
hardly he sufficient to compel their reception. 
But they must he considered in their relation to 
the advent of Christianity, and to the super- 
human powers of the Founder of the Christian 
Church. The commission to the apostles (Mt 106) 
included the direction ; ‘ Heal the sick, raise the 

* This is aE worked out hj Paley, Midences^ pt. i. oh. 2, 


dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils.’ This 
does not suggest, it will be observed, that what 
we have called cosmic miracles came within the 
powers with which they were entrusted by the 
Lord, and we find no trace of such miracles 
in Acts. In the appendix to St. Mark (Mk lO^’^) 
the remarkable promise is recorded : ‘ These signs 
shall follow them that believe : In my name shall 
they cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; 
they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover.’ With the exception of immunity from 
poison, instances are given in Ac of all these 
powers being enjoyed, not only by the original 
eleven and by St. Paul, but by many other dis- 
ciples. Thus the gift of tongues found its fulfil- 
ment at Pentecost, and is alluded to by St, Paul in 
his Epistles. Prophecy, which was akin to this, is 
frequently spoken of as a ‘sign’ of an apostle. 
Agabus not only predicted a famine (Ac Ips), but 
also warned St. Paul of what would happen to him 
at Jerusalem ( Ac 21 ^^) . Twelve unnamed Ephesian 
disciples on whom St. Paul laid his hands were 
endued with this gift (Ac 19®) , as were also the four 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist (Ac 21®) , And 
that ‘wonders and signs’ were wrought by the 
apostles is repeatedly asserted (Ac 2^® 5^2 08 
and it is in entire harmony with St. Paul’s own 
claims (see iv. § 9). Among these were the ex- 
pulsion of demons (Ac HP®), the healing of 
the lame (Ac 3’^ 14®), of a paralytic (Ac 9^^), and of 
the sick (Ac 6^® 28® IQi®, the cures in the last case 
being described as SvudfjLets oif rhs rvxodaas, which 
operated through the medium of St. Paul’s cloth- 
ing). Two cases of raising the dead are recorded 
(Dorcas, Ac 9®”, and Eutychus, Ac 20®). Visions 
and voices from heaven are spoken of (Ac 9®-^® 
103* li 12®), and the intervention of angels is men- 
tioned (Ac 6^® 82®). Two visitations of judgment, 
upon Ely mas (Ac and upon Ananias and 

Sapphira (Ac 6®*^®), are brought about by St. Paul 
and St. Peter respectively. It is not necessary to 
discuss the healing virtue ascribed to St. Peter’s 
shadow (Ac 5^®), or the deliverance of St. Paul 
from the viper (Ac 28®) ; for in the former case 
nothing is said as to the success of the attempted 
remedy, and in the latter case no miracle is 
necessarily involved (but cl Mk But, on the 

whole, it is impossible to evade the consequence 
that the ministry of the apostles, according to the 
only records which we have got, was sustained by 
powers which are beyond the power of man or of 
nature as kuowu to us. They fall into their place 
immediately if Christ was what He claimed to 
be, and the Church which He founded the minister 
of His grace; but on any other hypothesis they 
cannot be explained, 

2. The Miracles of the OT. — Similar observations 
may be made about the miracles of the OT. It is 
evident that we cannot speak with the same con- 
fidence about these that we can feel when describ- 
ing the miracles of Him who showed in His own 
person His superiority to death, of Him who is the 
Prince of Life. For they are narrated in ancient 
books, the origin of which in many instances is 
wrapped in obscurity. We cannot claim to have 
contemporary evidence for the miracles of the OT 
as we have for those of the NT. And so to one 
approaching the OT literature without any appre- 
ciation of its fulfilment in the Christ, some of the 
miracles therein recorded, while always possible 
to a believer in God, may perhaps seem to be 
guaranteed by no sufficient testimony to compel 
belief in occurrences so improbable in themselves. 
But for us ‘Votus Testamentum in Novo patet.’ 
Tbe obscurities of the older revelation find their 
explanation in the fuller light of the later. And 
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if it be a fact that the law was a TaiSayajyds els 
XpLCTT^p^ and that Israel was chosen by the Almighty 
as His instrument for the teaching of the world, 
then it ceases to be a prion improbable that, at 
exceptional crises in the history of the Hebrews, 
special manifestations of Divine power might be 
vouchsafed, which should enable men to say with 
boldness, ‘ This is the finger of God.’ And, again, 
it is not to be forgotten that the use of the OT by 
Christ and His apostles sufficiently proves to 
Christians that the literature therein contained 
was a wBzgtfe literature, and was produced under 
quite imique conditions of inspiration. Thus the 
records must, at the least, be treated with respect 
greater than that which we bestow upon books 
like the Aota Sanctorum, and we are entitled to 
place fuller reliance on the accuracy of the writers 
than would be justifiable in a history which came 
to us without any such lofty guarantee and claim. 
It is in such a spirit that we approach their 
accounts of miracles. 

The OT miracles are chiefly grouped round 
two epochs— -the Deliverance from Egypt, and the 
Reformation of Elijah and Elisha. It is true that 
these periods are described in greater detail than 
any other periods in the history, but nevertheless 
it can hardly he without significance that it is at 
these two great crises in the fortunes of Israel 
that the tokens of God’s providence were most 
apparent to pious observers. Of the former cycle 
it should he observed that very few of the so- 
called miracles are difficult of credence, inasmuch 
as the majority of them are not (seemingly) in 
themselves out of the order of nature. The Ten 
Plagues (Ex 8-12), the Parting of the Red Sea 
(Ex 1421-31) , and of the Jordan (Jos 8^^, cf. 2 K 27- 
• the Water from the Rock at Rephidim (Ex 17^), 
and at Kadesh (Nu 20^), the Curing of the Waters 
of Marah (Ex 15‘^3, cf. 2 K 221), the Budding of 
Aaron’s rod (Nu 17®), the deaths of Radab and 
Abihu (Lv IQi), as of Korah and his company (Nu 
16®!), did not involve any apparent breach in the 
continuity of the physical order. We can readily 
conceive how similar occurrences might be brought 
about through the operation of the ordinary forces 
of nature. Hone of these events, considered singly, 
would seem a prodigy to an impartial observer. 
It is the concurrence of so many circumstances of 
the kind which forbids us to deny their signal 
character, and conveys to us the conviction that 
here was the finger of God. And it is even more 
important to observe that these remarkable events 
were associated in many cases with a word of 
power from God’s ministers. The predictive element, 
which we have spoken of above (see i. § 14) as char- 
acteristic of so many of our Lord’s miracles, is here 
conspicuous. The plagues are foretold j so was 
the dreadful death of the rebels in Korah’s 
rebellion; and the division of the waters of the 
Red Sea is described as having been connected 
with prayer and invocation on the part of Moses. 
Here we come upon the most prominent aspect of 
miracle in the OT, viz. the element of prophecy^ 
which includes prediction. However this feature 
may have been exaggerated in Christian apolo- 
getics in the past, and however we may try to 
reduce it to lower dimensions, it is impossible to 
eliminate it from the Hebrew literature. The 
function of a prophet was not confined to predic- 
tion, but this was certainly within his powers, as 
indicated from time to time in the history of Israel, 
And true prediction is essentially miracnlous ; it 
is beyond human powers, and it is a sign of a 
special revelation of God to man oyer and above 
that which is continually offered in His provir 
dence (see RuoPHEGY). Prophecy being admitted 
as possible, and the actual prophecies of the OT- 
seers being certified, the ‘wonders and signs’ with 
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which their ministry was accredited are deprived 
of much of that antecedent improbability which 
(as we have admitted) attaches itself to miraculous 
stories in general. 

The miracles of Elijah and Elisha may be 
viewed in this light. They are, as it were, their 
credentials. Other prophets, both of OT and of HT, 
worked no- signs indeed (Jn shows 

that it was not the habit of the Hebrews to suri’ound 
the figure of every prophetical personage with a 
halo of miraculous glory. But Elijah and Elisha 
lived in an age of spiritual upheaval : great wicked- 
ness and deep piety came into conflict. ‘ Let it be 
known this day that thou art God in Israel’ (I K 
18®®) was the perpetual burden of Elijah’s pray ers. 
And perhaps nothing short of a miraculous sign 
would have satisfied the Israel of his day that the 
Lord was God. At the same time it may be freely 
conceded that the accounts of these two great pro- 
phets, Elijah and Elisha, stand somewhat apart 
from the general history of Israel. The miracles 
of Elisha are never alluded to in the OT after the 
story of their occurrence, and they are only once 
mentioned in the Apocr. (Sir 48^^). It cannot be said 
that the miracles ascribed to these prophets are 
essential to the history, nor can it be maintained tlmt 
all of their miracles are on the lofty moral level 
which we have found to be conspicuously the case 
with the miracles of Christ. It is an hypothesis with 
a good deal of prima facie evidence in its favour 
that the miracle-stories of 1 K 17. 18, 2 K 1-6 are 
rather of the nature of Jewish Haggadoth than of 
sober history.* With even greater probability may 
this be said of the stories of Daniel and the den of 
lions, and the Three Children in the furnace of Ne- 
buchadnezzar (Dn 3^^- . In the rest of the OT 

the miraculous element (if we exclude prophecy) is 
remarkably small. The song of the Bk. of Jashar, 
which speaks of the sun standing still at Giheon 
(Jos can hardly he taken as a scientific state- 
ment of fact ; it is poetry, not prose. The somewhat 
similar story of the shadow moving backward on 
the sundial of Aliaz (2 K 20^1) is related in prose 
and interwoven with tlie history of Hezekiah, and 
cannot be dismissed so easily. But in the absence 
of fuller knowledge of the circumstances it would 
he impossible to he sure that in this there was any- 
thing ‘ supernatural,’ beyond the foreknowledge 
which Isaiah seems to have had that this ‘ sign ’ 
would take place. The story of Balaam’s ass 
speaking has been referred to its parallels, s.y. 
Balaam ; t and the * episode of J onah and the 
whale seems to be of a similar class. In the latter 
case, it has been urged, indeed, that our Lord’s 
application of the story (Mt 12®®) forecloses all 
inquiry into its literal truth. But this is not the 
judgment of the most careful and devout scholai’s 
of our own time.f 

On the whole, then, while we maintain that 
the history of the Jews cannot be truly interpreted 
unless the special intervention of Providence in 
many a crisis of their national life be discerned, 
and while we distinctly recognize the miraculous 
nature of the Messianic prophecies of the OT, and 
are not slow to accept the allegation that miracles 
V may have accompanied their progress, we cannot 
! think that the evidence for several recorded mir- 
acles, such as Elisha making the axe-head to swim 
(2 K6®), the speaking of Balaam’s ass (Nu 22-®), 
and the staying of the sun and moon at Giheon 
(Jos 10^2)^ is at all sufficient to compel implicit 
credence in their literal truth. 

Vi. Cheistian Miracles after the Apostolic 
, AOE. — 1, The last section of this article must be 

* See above, vol. 1. p. 696^, art. Eusiia. 

, t Bee vol. i. p. 2S4»'. 

X See Sanday, Impiration^ p. 414 f., and Core, Bampton 
Zeciutres, p, 195 f., and cf. art. Jonah, above, voL ii. p. 151. 
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far too brief for its subject, but something ought 
to be said of miracles recorded elsewhere than in 
* the OT and NT, if our discussion of miracles in 
general is to be in any way complete. We have 
seen that the infant Church is described in Ac as 
having been favoured with miracles as well as with 
other gifts of the Spirit. When did these miracles 
cease in Christian history ? Many different opinions 
have been held, one branch at least of the Church 
believing that there has been no cessation and that 
miraculous powers are still in her possession, it 
being often urged, on the other hand, that they 
died'with the apostolic company. The chief reason 
alleged for this latter opinion is apparently based 
on the assumption that miracles are given only for 
evidential purposes, that their sole function is to 
certify the Divine character of revelation, and that 
when this has been sufficiently established their 
work is done, and that they may not be expected 
to continue. And, curiously enough but most un- 
reasonably, it has been assumed that the apostles 
could not have worked any miracle save those 
recorded in Scripture, or at least that no record of 
such could be trustworthy. Between these extreme 
I views are to be ranked the great body of old English 
divines, e.g. Dodwell and Tillotson, who held that 
miracles were occasional in the Christian Church 
until the time of Constantine, when, Christianity 
being established by the civil power, it no longer 
needed such supernatural assistance. Thus Fuller 
explains that ‘miracles are the swaddling clothes 
of the infant Churches ’ ; and yet another view has 
commended itself to many, viz. that the power of 
working miracles extended to but not beyond the 
disciples upon whom the apostles conferred it by 
imposition of their hands,* 

2. According to Acts, the Divine powers promised 
by Christ to His Church were at least occasionally 
exercised, not only by the apostolic company but 
by other persons as well. It would not be sur- 
prising, therefore, if we found in the literature of 
the early 2nd cent, many references to miracles 
like those in Acts. And yet such references are 
few and scanty. Our records of the period are 
fragmentary, to be sure, but it is remarkable that 
they tell so little on the subject. With a few not- . 
able exceptions, of which something is said further 
on, there is no trace up to the end of the 2nd cent, 
of any miraculous gift still existing in the primitive 
Church save those oi prophecy and healing^ including - 
exorcism^ both of which are frequently mentioned. 

(a) In Hernias (ilfrmd. xi.) and in the Didache '• 
the abuse of the grace of prophecy is spoken of, and 
a little later Justin {Dial, § 82) has the statement i 
Traph yhp koX '7rpo(p7}riKh %ap£(r/«tr(i 

eVrtv. We observe here that the earliest notices of 
the power of prophecy imply also the presence of 
its counterfeit, and indeed prophecy is, of all the 
Divine ‘ gifts,’ that which would most easily lend 
itself to imposture. And Justin’s statement seems 
to imply his surprise that prophecy should have 
continued so long, for he says ‘ even up to the pre- 
sent^"^ from which we might gather that instances 
of genuine prophecy in his day and in his neigh- 
bourhood were not very numerous. . , 

(o) The gift of healing is also noted by Justin 
{Dial. § 39), though he does not give any instances 
within his own observation. Ofigen goes further 
{contra Oelsum, iii. 24), and says that he has seen 
many persons rescued from delirium. But the com- 
monest exemplification of this gift was displayed 
in the expulsion of demons ; exorcism is regarded 
quite as a thing of course by the 2nd cent. Fathers. 
Justin {Apol, ii. § 6, Dial, §§ 30, 76) and Ter- 
tullian {Apol. 23, 37, 43, de IdoloL 11, etc.) speak 
in extravagant terms as to the certainty with 
which demons could be expelled by the prayers of 

=** See Kaye’B TeHnlUan^ p. 49. 


the faithful. They allege these powers to be the 
common property of all Christian people, and to be 
susceptible of exercise at any moment and on any 
occasion. This is going far beyond the language 
of the Gospels and Acts, but it is here sufficient to 
observe that phenomena of this sort are often 
explicable without any recourse to supernatural 
agency (see above, iv. § 5). 

3, Next, it is important to note that the early 

Fathers, although seeing the miraculous in the 
incidents of their daily life, place the miracles of 
the apostolic age on a pinnacle quite above the 
miracles of their own time. When we go to the 
4th cent., we find Chrysostom saying that ‘ all the 
men of his time together ’ could not do as much as 
St. Paul’s handkerchief {de Sacerdot. iv. 6), and he 
implies that in his day there were no raisings from 
the dead (cf. Horn, in 1 Cor. vi. 2). But, much earlier 
than this, Tertullian, after saying that the apostles 
had spiritual powers peculiar to themselves, adds 
‘ nam et mortuos suscitaverunt quod Deus solus ; 
et debiles redintegraverunt, quod nemo nisi Chris- 
tus’ {de Pud. c. 21) — language which would be 
strange if such occurrences were even occasional 
in his day. And of the miracles of the apostolic 
age, Origen only say's that traces remain in 

his time {contra Gelsum, i. 2). We find then (i.) 
that by the end of the 2nd cent, there is a growing 
suspicion that miracles are dying out, (ii.) that 
such miracles as are recorded are genei*ally re- 
garded as different in kind from those of the 
apostolic age, and (iii.) that in the earliest age 
of post-apostolic Christianity the ‘miracles’ are 
almost, without exception, of prophecy., healing^ 
and exorcism. 

4. The exceptional cases remain to he mentioned. 
{a) Eusebius records {HD iii. 39) that Papias re- 
lated that in his time a man rose from the dead, as 
he had heard from the daughters of Philip the 
Evangelist, and that Justus Barsabhas was once 
delivered from the effects of drinking poison. The 
former of these occurrences may relate to some 
such occurrence as the raising of 'Dorcas (Ac 9^^), 
which the daughters of Philip may have witnessed, 
and the latter is not related in sufficient detail to 
enable us to draw any conclusion from it (cf. Mk 
1618). it is significant that l^apias’ account 
seems to have been silent as to miracles which 
came within his own observation. The occur- 
rences he mentioned were in the apostolic age, and 
he does not profess to speak as an eye-witness. 

(6) The often quoted statement of Irenteus is 
more difficult to explain or to explain away. He 
speaks of prophecy, healing, and exorcism as im- 
possible in heretical circles, but as common in the 
Church, and he adds, ‘Yea, even the dead were 
raised and abode with us many years ’ {yyipdya-ap 
Kod 'irap^p.GLvav <rifv iKavots adv. Ilcer. IL 

xxxii.). All that can be said about this is that 
no specific instance is produced ; the language is 
rhetorical, and the statement occurs in the middle 
of a polemic against heretics. Nor are we furnished 
with details. Further, when Iren^eus passes from 
the mention of the more common mwacula to speak 
of; raising the dead, the tense is suddenly and un- 
expectedly changed. Healing, exorcism, and pro- 
phecy, these are matters of present experience for 
him ; but he speaks of resurrections from the dead 
in the past tense. Even the words quoted hardly 
mean more than that such events happened within 
living memory. Now Ireneeus was a disciple of 
Polycarp, who was himself a disciple of St. John, 
so that if we view his statement thus it will not 
appear so extraordinary. The inference, in short, 
from the whole passage is that the major miracles 
no longer happened — an inference winch is con- 
firmed by all the available evidence.* 

See further, Mozley, Miracles, p. 295, 
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5. But if the miraculous powers of the Church 
seem to have grown less and less as the 2nd cent, 
went on, it must also be remembered that miracles 
of the most astounding character abound in the 
records of ecclesiastical history from the 4th cent, 
onward. On what grounds, it may be asked, do we 
reject these ? Or must we reject them ? Is there 
any reason 'whj these should be rejected and those 
of the NT accepted? and on what principles is such 
differentiation to be made ? 

6. It is plain, at the outset, that miracles are 
always possible to the believer in God, and again 
that there is always a presumption against them 
to one who believes that God governs the world 
by general laws. This fact, that His rule is uni- 
form for the most part, is what gives to miracles 
theix signal character, their character as signs, and 
so forbids us to see ‘miracle’ in the ordinary 
activities of Providence. They are <rr}fjLeta^ and are 
therefore a p7Hori unlikely to be of everyday oc- 
currence. And the remarkable economy in the 
use of miracle displayed both in the OT and in the 
NT confirms us in the conviction that there is an 
antecedent probability against them as a general 
rule. This antecedent improbability may be over- 
come by the special circumstances of the ease (as 
we have pointed out is true of the miracles of 
Christ), or by the strength of the evidence which 
may be adduced ; but normally it has considerable 
force. Purtlier, supposing true miracles occur, 
nothing is more certain than that they will provoke 
imitation and imposture, and will encounter the 
rivalry of a host of false ones. Pascal goes so 
far as to say that the existence of the false neces- 
sarily points to the existence of the true as their 
antecedent cause, without which they would never 
have gained a footing.-^ We need not accept this 
dictum in its integrity, but there is this of truth in 
it, that it shows on the one hand how unscientific 
it is summarily to reject the evidence for a given 
occurrence, merely because somewhat similar evi- 
dence has proved misleading in other cases ; and, 
on the other hand, that we must always allow for 
a readiness to believe in miracle arising from 
previous (real or imaginaiy) experience of such 
interpositions of Divine favour. We say then, 
first, that while we do not in the least feel bound 
to reject medieval or modern miracles, we start 
with a determination to test the evidence for them 
very severely. If we draw conclusions as to the 
history of the Christian Church from what we read 
in the OT of the history of the Jewish Church, we 
shall expect to find miraculous interposition very 
rarely exhibited, and then only at gxeat national 
crises, and not merely for the warning and instruc- 
tion of individual souls. 

7. This same law of Divine economy will bid us 
also to exclude from the category of miracles such 
events as may reasonably be referred to natural 
causes. Visions or voices which may he resolved 
into false perceptions or deceptions of the senses 
must be so classed. The extraordinary phenomena 
which are recorded as having accompanied the 
martyrdoms of Poly carp, t of Savonarola, of Hooper, 
may readily enough be explained as the operation 
of physical forces, a little exaggerated perhaps 
by pious enthusiasm. Stories like that of the 
Thundering Legion and the rain which followed 
the prayers of the Christian host may be true in 
the main, although the events of which they tell 
are not necessarily miracles in any other sense 
than that in which every answer to prayer is a 
miracle (see above, i. § 15). In other cases the 
recorded phenomena are too like the tricks of 
a thaumaturgist for sober piety to recognize in 
them the finger of God ; and in many the alleged 

* Pensees, ii. 235 (eL Faug-erevS). 

t See Lig'htfoot, A^posiolic Pathers^ ii. i. 616. - . ' 
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miracles are gi’otesquely absurd and utterly devoid 
of that character of ctt] fieta whiGh all true miracles 
have as revelations of the Divine will and purpose. 

8. Next, in an overwheimingly large number of 
the cases which remain, both of mediseval and 
modern miracles, the evidence is entirely insuffi- 
cient. There is no a priori probability in their 
favour, and very inadequate u j^osj^enon* testimony. 
In how few cases, outside the NT, have we got the 
evidence of the agent who is supposed to have 
worked the miracles ! And it is to be feared that 
many stories of miracles worked by saints may be 
accounted for by the misguided piety of their 
biographers. All too soon in the Church’s history 
a false criterion of sanctity grew up. It was sup- 
posed that the measure of a man’s goodness was 
the amount of miraculous power by which his 
preaching was aided.* Now from the belief that 
the man who works miracles must be a good man, 
the transition is easy to the converse inference. 
This man was a good man, hence he must have 
worked miracles, and so it can be no harm to write 
down a few in his biography. He must have 
worked, if not these particular wonders, at least 
others very like them.f We thus find that the 
further removed in time the saint is from his 
biographer, the more is his life embellished with 
legend and glorified with miracle. We distrust 
the medisBval records on these grounds. JPalsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus^ we say. No criticism of 
this sort can be applied to the miracles of the NT ; 
for here we have contemporary testimony of the 
principal persons concerned, and the miraculous is 
as prominent in the earlier as in the later canonical 
writings. 

9, It is a suspicious circumstance that many of 
these mediseval miracles happened so opportunely 
for the triumph of a particular party or the 
glorification of a particular individual. In one 
sense, indeed, it is very far from suspicious to read 
that a miracle came at the right moment, i.e. for 
the support of God’s truth, but in another sense it 
fs suspicious. If men are anxiously expecting a 
sign from heaven to guarantee the piety of a doubt- 
ful undertaking or the success of a hazardous 
cause, it is very likely that they will see the finger 
of God in what is really only the operation of His 
ordinary laws, and it is not improbable that they 
may he the dupes of unscrupulous persons who 
play upon their prejudices. 

10* All these qualifications being made, a re- 
siduum of recorded cases is left, whicli it is diffi- 
cult to explain. Men will view them differently, 
according to their predispositions. But it is not 
too much to say that no recorded occurrences in 
recent centuries seem to bear the character of 
a-Tj/jj^eca in at all the same degree as the miracles of 
the Gospel, whether we have regard to the general 
circumstances under which they were worked, or 
the results, moral and spiritual, which were conse- 
quent upon men’s belief in them. Quite apart 
from the adequacy or inadequacy of the evidence 
brought forward in their favour, or the possibility 
of ‘natural’ explanations, alleged miracles such 
as the apparition of the Blessed Virgin at La 
Salette, and the cures of pilgrims at the shrine 
which has been built at the spot, are lacking in 
the dignity and moral grandeur of the miracles of 
the Gospel. Whatever may be thought about them, 
it is plain that even if these and their like are 
really to be traced to the intervention of the 
Divine mercy which loves to reward a simple faith 
(and it does not seem to us that the evidence is 
sufficient to establish such a conclusion), yet they 
do not serve as vehicles of revelation as the miracles 

* See Mozley, Miracles, p. ISO. 

t Newman down a principle very llfee this 
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of the Gospel did. They may be da^fiara, bvvdjxus^ 
r^/jar a, but they are not o-'rjfji.eia of a new spiritual 
message to mankind, which it sorely needed to 
learn. And this is the essential characteristic of 
the miracles of the Christ. 

On the whole subject of this article cf. Jesus 
Christ, in voL ii. p. 624-628 5 and see Natueal, 
Nature, Peopheoy, Siof. , 

Litbratuke.— 'T he subject has been treated by innumerable 
writers, but the following books are among tbe most important, 
and are easily accessible ; Origen, contra OeUnm ; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Sumona Theological i. cx. ; Spinoza, Tractates Theo- 
logico-polittcns^ cle miraculls (on the negative side); Pascal, 
ren,sees; Butler, Analogp; Hume, Enquiry concerning the 
Human XJmler standing, x. (on the negative side) ; Paley, 
dences ; Babbage, Ninth Bridgewater Treatise ; Trench, Notes 
on the, Miracles ; J. B. Mozley, Bampton Lectures ; Lange, Life 
of Christ, i\. pp. 96-172 (Eng. tr.); J. S. Mill, Three Essays on 
Religion (negative) ; Dnke of Argyll, The Reign of Law, 
IMatthew Arnold, LiUrature and Dogma and God and the 
Bible (on the negative side) ; Supernatural Religion (negative); 
Temple, Lectures', westcott, Introduction to Si^idy 

of Gospels^ The Gospel of the Resurrection, and The Gospel 
of Life ; Bruce, The Chief End of Revelation, and The Miracur 
lous Element in the Gospels ; Newman, Two Essays on Mira- 
cles', E. A. Abbott, RhUomythus (a reply to the last) ; Boedder, 
Natural Theology', Illingworth, Divine Immanence', A. T. 
Lyttelton, HnUean Lectures, J. H, BERNARD. 

MIRIAM ; LXX and NT Uapidy., Josephus 
yiapLdiivp), — 1, The daughter of Amram and 
Jochebed, and sister of Aaron and Moses, being 
probably the eldest of the three. Though not 
mentioned by name, she was the sister who 
watched from a distance what would happen to 
Moses in the ark of bulrushes, and went and 
fetched her mother to act as nurse to her brother 
for Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2^^- (E)). She took a 
leading part in the Exodus with her two brothers. 
She is called ‘ the prophetess, the sister of Aaron,’ 
and she led the women in their chant of victory after 
the passage of the Red Sea (Ex 1620f- (E) ) . We find 
her during the wanderings combining with Aaron 
against Moses at Hazeroth because of his marriage 
with a Cushite woman. They claimed to have the 
power of prophecy equally with him, though Moses 
stood upon a higher plane in the world of revelation, 
which ought to have made them afraid to rebel. 
Miriam and Aaron were both severely rebuked, 
but tbe chief punishment fell upon Miriam. ‘ The 
cloud removed from over the tent ; and, behold, 
Miriam was leprous as white as snow.’ Aaron at 
once confessed their sin, and begged Moses’ forgive- 
ness ; whereupon Moses obtained Miriam’s healing 
from God. She was, however, sentenced to exclu- 
sion from the camp for seven days, and the camp re- 
mained unmoved for that time ( Nu . Towards . 

the end of the wanderings Miriam died at Kadesh, 
and was buried there (Nu 20i). Two allusions are 
made to Miriam in other books of the OT. As an 
incitement to the strict observance of the law of 
leprosy in Bt 24® the people are bidden to remember 
her case : * Remember what the Lord thy God did 
unto Miriam, by tbe way as ye came forth out of 
Egypt’ (Dt 24®). In Mic 6^ she is mentioned with 
Moses and Aaron as a leader with them of the 
people. Josephus asserts {Ant IIL ii. 4) that she 
was the wife of Hur, and grandmother of Bezalel. 
Jerome (de Loc* Heh. 108) says that her tomb 
was shown close to Petra in Arabia in his day. 
Josephus adds other details, which we need not 
trouble ourselves with ; and the Koran identifies 
her with the Virgin Mary. The name ^Miriam’ 
is of great interest to Christians as being the 
name by which the Virgin Mother of Christ was 
known. 

2. A second Miriam is mentioned in 1 Ch 4 ^^ 
(Heb.). It lias been supposed by Bertheau that 
the last clause of 1 Ch 4^^ should come before tbe 
three names of which this is one. If so, they would 
be the children of a daughter of Pharaoh. 

H. A. ReDPATH. 
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MIRMAH *— Eponym of a Benjamite 

family, 1 Ch 8^® (B T^a^td, A Mapp-dy Luc. Map/xid). 

MIRROR Kdroirrpov, 'eorowr pov ) , — 

Any surface so smooth and regular as to reflect uni- 
formly the rays of light, produces, by the operation 
of simple optical laws, images of objects in front of 
or above it, which appear to the eye as if they were 
behind or beneath it. This property has Oeeii 
valued and applied as an aid to the toilet from 
very early times. The surface of a transparent 
substance like glass or still water may thus act as 
a mirror (Pr 27 1®), and even a black surface if 
highly polished may do the same. The higher the 
reflecting power of a substance, however, the l3righter 
and clearer the image which it gives. A flat mirror 
produces images of the same size as the objects, 
a convex mirror diminishes the images, while a 
concave one (if sufficiently near) gives magnified 
images, which are erect or inverted according to cir- 
cumstances. Modern mirrors are commonly made 
of glass coated on the back with an amalgam of 
mercury and tin. Mirrors for scientific purposes, 
however, are either of polished ‘ speculum metal ’ 
(a special alloy of copper and tin) or of glass 
silvered in front. The words ‘glass’ (in the sense 
of mirror) and ‘looking glass’ occur in AV (see 
the places below) ; but as all mirrors used in 
biblical times were metallic, so far as we can judge, 
RV substitutes for these terms the more general 
one ‘ mirror’ (see Glass, 2). 

Our knowledge of ancient mirrors is derived (a) 
from literary notices, and (fi) from actual speci- 
mens that have been preserved. 

(а) Under the first head we note only references 

to material, manufacture, and the like. Pliny 
(iVbtt xxxvi. 26) describes what seems to 

have been an attempt to make glass mirrors at 
Sidon, but nothing is said as to the success of the 
experiment. Alexander of Aphrodisias, a writer of 
the 8rd cent. A.n., refers {Problem, i. 132) to glass 
mirrors coated with tin (Marquardt, Das Privai- 
leben der Porner^ p. 737, n. 2), and an Plgyptian 
mirror made of glass is said to be in the museum 
at Turin {ib. n. 1). In Pliny’s day, however, only 
metallic mirrors were in use. The ordinary mate- 
rial for them was an alloy of copper and tin, and 
the best of this kind were made at Brundusium.’ 
Silver mirrors were the finest, and were first made 
by one Pasiteles in the time of Pompey. The effects 
of the various kinds of curvature in mirrors were 
also known (Pliny, Nat. Mist, xxxiii. 45, xxxiv. 48). 
Seneca describes the phenomena of reflexion in 
a concave mirror {Nat, Qumst, I. iv. 3), and 
speaks of gold and silver mirrors large enough 
to give an image of a whole human figure {ib. L 
xviL 8). 

(б) The ancient mirrors still existing may be 
classified as — 

(1) Egyptian, These are made of an alloy of 
copper, highly polished, and are nearly circular 
with ornamental handles of wood, stone,' or metal. 
They are described and figured in Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians., ii. 350 ff. (2) Etruscan. These 
have been found in great numbers in the ruins of 
Prseneste and in other Etrurian burial-places, They 
are round or pear-shaped, with handles attached, 
and are remarkable for the elaborate engravings 
of mythological scenes on their backs. See Ger- 
hard, Etruskische Spiegel, i. 78ff,,and the x)iates 
in the other 4 vols. (H) Boman. The mirrors of 
this class are mostly circular. Some have handles 
and some are without them. The term for the 
latter variety was orhis (Mart. ix. xvii. 6). Among 
I those found at Pompeii some are square (Overbeck- 
I Mau, PompeiP^, p. 453). (4) Greek. Specimens of 
I these were unknown till 18G7. They are of two 
I kinds:, circular discs with handles in the form of 
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statuettes, and box mirrors consisting of two discs 
whicli fit into one another and are sometimes 
hinged together, the outer surface of the polished 
disc being ornaniented in low relief and the inner 
surface of the other being engraved. 

JjITEPwATURe. — D e Witte, Les miroirs chez les anciens ; Bauer- 
meister, Denkmdler des Classiachen AUerthurmy iii. 1690-3 ; 
Marquardt, Das Prwatlehen der HonuTy p. 669 ff.; Oollignon, 
Manuel d'ArchSologie Drecque-y 346 ff. ; Mylonas, 
xansi-rpiz ; Sej^lfert, Dictionary qf Classical AntiquitieSy by 
Nettlesiiip and Sandys, s.v. ‘Mirror* ; Guhl and Koner, l4fo o/ 
the Greeks and Jiomans, 184, 499. 

The following are the Scripture allusions to 
mirrors. In Ex 38® the laver of the tabernacle is 
said to have been made of ‘the mirrors V(AV 
‘looking glasses,’ AVm ‘hrasen glasses’) of the 
serving women. * This implies that they were 
made of metal (see Brass), The Heb. is nx"iD 
(LXX /cdroTTpoi^), a word which is elsewhere ren- 
dered ‘ vision.’ In Job 37^® the sky is compared 
for strength to a molten ‘ mirror ’ {'ijsi, LXX 6pa<ns 
iwixiia-emf AY ‘ looking glass ’). The whole verse 
embodies the ancient conception of the sky as a 
hard metal -like solid. The verb at the beginning 
{‘spread out’ AT and BY) is j;j2i ‘to beat, beat 
out,’ from which comes the term (‘ firmament ’) 
applied to the sky (see Cosmogony). In Is 3^3 
‘iiand mirrors’ (AY ‘glasses’) are named among 
the articles of female luxury denounced by the 
prophet. The Heb. is and the general idea of 
the word appears to be that of a smooth flat surface. 
It occurs again in Is 8b where it is rendered 
‘ tablet ’ in KY and ‘ roll ’ in AY. In late Heb. it 
came to mean the blank margin of a book. In the 
former passage, however, LXX understands by 
D’fuk garments of some thin transparent material, 
and renders by dia^avij Aa/ccopt/cd. 

In Apocr. and NT iaoirryov takes the place of the 
usual classical word for mirror, kutottpov. In Wis 
wisdom is called the unspotted ‘ mirror ’ of the . 
working of God. In Sir 12^^ the persistent malice . 
of an enemy is compared to the rust on a ‘ mirror ’ i 
(AY ‘ looking glass ’), .which it is difficult to wipe 
away completely — a metallic mirror being clearly 
referred to. In 1 Co 13^^ the spiritual knowledge 
of the present life is likened to the dim perception 
of images in a ‘ mirror’ (AY ‘glass’). In Ja 
the Christian law of liberty is described figuratively 
as a ‘mirror’ (AY ‘glass’). The careless hearer 
of the law, who does not obey it, is compared to 
one who looks at himself in the mirror and forgets 
the reflected image as soon as he has turned away 
from it, while the obedient disciple is likened to 
one who keeps gazing steadfastly into the mirror, 
and who thus has the image of what he ought to 
be always before tbe eye of his soul. 

The verb KaroTrrpi^eadai occurs once (2 Co 3^®), 
Here AY has ‘ beholding as in a glass’ the glory of | 
the Lord, BY ‘reflecting as a mirror,’ and EYm 
‘ beholding as in a mirror.’ The translation of the i 
word is closely connected with the interpretation , 
of the context, and the two renderings in EY mark 
the wide divergence which exists among scholars 
and commentators with regard to the passage. 
For the new translation ‘reflecting’ there may be 
quoted Chrysostom, Theodoret, Luther, Bengel, 
Billroth, Olshausen, and, more recently, Schmiedel, 
and Mayor (on Ja 1^). The old rendering ‘ be- 
holding^ is supported by Grimm, Winer, Meyer, 
Heinrici, Beet, and Denney, and should, we think, 
be preferred. The idea of ‘reflexion’ does not 
accord weU either with the context or with the 
usage of KaroTrrplteffdai in other writers. The simple 
physical fact that one who beholds a bright light 
reflected i/n a mirror has his own flam illumined by 
it (d the same time is taken as an illustration of the 
transformation of the Christian’s character, which 
eomes about through beholding the glory of God 

' (>n thk passage aat Isiiuur Beritzin 1898, Ft li. p. 


reflected in Christ, or the glory of Christ reflected 
in the gospel. James Patrick. 

MISAEL (B Mefcffa^X, A Mio'-). 1. I Es 9^=i 
Mishael, Neh 8b 2. Thr (LXX, Dn 3®®), else- 
where Mishael, the Heb. name of one of Daniel’s 
three companions in captivity ; called Meshagh in 
Babylon (Dn 

MISilllS.— See Masias. 

MISGAB (aa’^su with art. B A^ rA 

KparalojfjLa). — Mentioned alon^ with Nebo and 
Kiriathaim in the oracle against Moab, Jer 48 
[Gr, 31] b Perhaps it is not intended as a proper 
name. The same Heb. term occurs in Is 25^**^, 
where both AY and BY tr. * high fort’ (cf. 2S 22®, 
Ps 18® 46'^*^^ 48® 599*i5m7 52®*® 94-2 1442^ 
33^8). C. B. CONDEB. 

MISHAEL [the derivation is disputed. It 
comes either from Vni f 'p ‘Who is 

what God is?’ or from 'j? ‘Who is like 

God?’ In either case it is sufficiently near such 
Assyrian forms as MannU’hi4lurabUi .Manum-ki^ 
Ashurl ; LXX Micra^JX, MeKraT^X, and [Lv 10^'^] Mtcra- 
5at). — 1. According to Ex 6®® Mishael belonged to the 
Kohathites, and stood fourth in descent from Levi. 
At Lv 10^ he and his brother Elzaphan are ordered 
to carry from before the sanctuary out of the camp 
the dead bodies of Nadab and Abibu, who have 
perished because of their presumption. Both of 
the passages in which Mishael is mentioned are 
attributed to P. 2. A man named Mishael was 
one of Ezra’s supporters in his great work of 
reform. He was amongst those who stood at the 
scribe’s left hand on the great pulpit of wood from 
which the law was read aloud to the people, Neh 
8^. These men, twelve in number, one for each 
tribe (as Byle appears to think), or thirteen (MT 
and LXX), or fourteen (Guthe on 1 Es), have been 
supposed to be tbe chief priests of the course which 
was at that time performing the temple service. 
But there is nothing in the text to support this. 
Almost certainly they were either Levites or lay- 
men. 3* One of Daniel’s three coinpanions, Dn 
X6f. II. iQ 2w See Meshach. J. Taylor. 

MISHAL {Vg<^p).— A town of Asher, Jos 19^ 
(Maa<rd), given to the Gershonite Levites, 21®® (B 
BaffcreXKdVf A Mft(radX)=l Ch 6^^ [Heb.®], where, 
perhaps by a clerical error, it is called Mashal. 
In this last instance B has Moa<rd, A® MaordX. The 
site is unknown. It is only an inference from the 
context when Eusebius {Onomast 280. 139) says 
Maahv awdvru r<p Kap/^-^Xqj /card &dXaa<raif. 

0. B. CONDEE. 

MISHAM — Eponym of a Benjamite 

family, 1 Ch 8“ (B Mertradpt, A MuradXf Luc. 
Me(rodpt)0 

MISHMA in Gn 25^^ Michaelia points 

— !• A son of Ishmael, Gn 25^^ (A Matr/id, 
Luc. Maarjudp) — 1 Ch 1® (B Majad, A Maa/id)* The 
tribe of which Mishma is the eponym has not been 
identified. The name has no connexion, accord- 
ing to Dillmann, either with the Mma-aijmyeis of 
Ptolemy (VI, vlL 21), or with the place called 
el-Mismiye in the LejjAh, south of Damascus, He 
thinks that a trace of the name may remain in 
one or other of the two places — Mel Misma\ 
south-east of Kdfl east of the Wddy SirMn, in 
the latitude of Idumaea, or another Jebel Misma' 
farther south, towards where inscriptions 

have been found. 2. The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, I Ch 4®® (B A Macr/«d). J. Ai Selbie. 

MISHMAHNIH Gadite dinef who 
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joined David at Ziklag, 1 Cli 12^® (B A 

Maafidv). 

'miSMNA.— S ee Talmud. 

MISHHEH (nrfp), 2 K 22^^ 2 Ch 3422, po 
EVm.— See College., 

M!SHRA1TES — A family of Kiriath- 

jearim, 1 Gh 2^® (B 'Kjjaarapael/Xj A — dp). No 
place of the name of Mishrd is mentioned in OT, 
and the MT of the closing verses of 1 Ch 2 is 
involved in considerable uncertainty. See Elittel 
in SBOT, ad loc. 

MISFAK {n|pp). — One of the exiles who returned 
with Zeruhbabei, Ezr 22 (B MaXo-dp, A Ma<r0dp), 
called in Neh 7*^ Mispereth B Macr<^epdj», A 

Maacir<papd0, jj<5 Macr^apdS). 

MISPERETH.-*-See preceding article. 

MISREPHOTH-MIIM nisjpi^p, Macrepc&v, Macrpe- 
4>o:>6}ideLix,y 'M.cLiTepe6pL,€ix<p(a(ji.dtp .). — One of the places to 
which Joshua (IP) chased the Northern Canaanites 
after their defeat near Lake Merom. The older 
explanation, following the Jewish commentators, 
was to translate the words ‘ burning of waters,’ and 
to refer them to local hot springs or smelting- works 
(cf. Ges. Thes.). This ignored the fact that the 
words are Canaanite in origin, probably assimi- 
lated to like-sounding Hebrew words. 

Others gave the site as Zarephath {1 K 17®) on 
the ground of the similarity of name, and because 
‘ Zarephath belongeth to Zidon,’ which place occurs 
in the verse from Joshua, 

Most probably we should revert to a sugges- 
tion of Thomson {Land and Booh, ch. xv.), who 
identified it with Musheirifeh or *Ain Meserfi, 
a site on the coast, S. of Ras en-Nakhurah or the 
Ladder of Tyre (Seetzen, ii. 109; Scholz, Beise, 
154). 

This position would agree much better than 
Zarephath with the only other passage in which 
the name occurs (Jos 13®). There the Zidonians, 
who are not yet dispossessed, are said to extend 
from Lebanon to Misrephoth-maim. We should 
scarcely expect Zarephath, a place which lay be- 
tween Tyre and Zidon, to be given as the S. point 
of the dominion of Zidon, while the Ladder of Tyre 
might well be so named. A. 0. Welch. 

MITE,— See Money. 

MITHKAH MareACKrd B, Ma^e/c/cd AF, Methca 
Yulg. ).“-One of the 12 stations following Hazeroth, 
Nu332®*2», See Exodus AND Journey TO Canaan, 
voL i. p. 805«as, § iii. 

MITHNITE — *Joshaphat the Mithnite* 
appears in the catalogue of David’s officers in 1 Oh 
11® (B 6 Bdidavd, A 6 Ma.6$avl), This gentilic name 
would imply the existence of a place called 
(however we may vocalize that word), which, how- 
ever, is nowhere mentioned in OT. Kittel (in 
SBOT, ad loc.) suggests that the LXX (A) and 
Yulg. (the latter has Mathanites) readings appear 
to have in mind, in which case the gentiJic name 

would be vocalized 

MITHEADATES.— 1. (A Mtepaddrvs, B -pid^, AY 
Mithridates), 1 Es 2^^ (LXX = Mithredath, 
Ezr 1®, the treasurer of Cyrus king of Persia. 1 Es, 
by translating his title correctly with ya^o- 
(fxlikixi, shows itself independent of the LXX of 
Ezr, which renders it as a proper name VoxFBafyqvbi, 
2. (BA» Ui0pab^, AY Mithri- 

dfttes), 1 E« 2^® (LXX “)=Mithrp>ath, Ezr 4^, a 


Persian officer stationed in Samaria under Arta^ 
xerxes. 

MITHREDATH (nii^ip, Pers. = ‘ given by Mithra, 
or the sun ’ ; Mt0pa5dr??s ; 1 Es 2^^ B, v.^® 

B'^'^ A* ; Mithridates).— i. The Persian treasurer, 
whom Cyrus commanded to deliver to Sheslibazzar, 
the prince of Judah, the sacred vessels taken from 
the temple by Nebuchadrezzar (Ezr 1®). 

2. Apparently a Persian officer stationed in 
Samaria. Together with his colleagues he wrote 
to Artaxerxes (Longimanus) to hinder the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem (Ezr 4^). The corre- 
spondence between the Samaritans and the Persian 
court probably took place in the interval between 
the missions of Ezra and of Neheniiah. 

MITRE. — 1. The word used in AY for 
(LXX alrpa or ddapcs), the official head-dress of the 
Heb. high priest (Ex 28"- 29® 3928* si, Lv 8» 16^ j 
cf. also Ezk 212®]: RYm has ‘ turban,’ except in 
Ezk 212®, -where AY has ‘ diadem ’ and RY ‘ mitre,’ 
without marginal note. The head-dress of the 
ordinary priest was (AVhonnet, RY headtire). 

The mitre of the high priest was, like the headtire 
of the subordinate priests, of fine linen, and was 
made from a piece, said by the Rabbins to have 
been sixteen crffiits long, rolled into a sort of turban. 
Hence its name, from ‘ to wind.’^ On the front 
of the mitre, just above the high priest’s forehead, 
was the sacred crown (see Crown, 2). The precise 
shape of the mitre is, however, disputed. It is 
frequently represented as lower, rounder, fuller at; 
the sides, and resting more lightly on the head 
than the headtire of the ordinary priests, which 
was shaped somewhat like a helmet (so Brannius, 
de Vest Sacerd. Meb. lih. ii. cap. 21). On the 
other hand, Bahr (%?»5. ii. p. 110) maintains that 
it was higher and longer, though perhaps, as 
Maimonides seems to imply, with the top bending 
over. The description of Josephus {Ant. in. vii. 6, 
'The (high priesFs) hat was .similar to that used 
by all the pnests, but above it was sewn another 
embroidered with blue’) has given trouWe to 
archseologists ; and Philo {de Vit Mos, iii. 11) 
seems to speak of a third part of the head-dress, 
besides mitre and crown, which he calls dSapis or 
diadem. The language of OT is, in fact, quite 
indefinite as to the shape of the mitre, and PhUo 
and Josephus may either have misinterpreted its 
expressions, or have had in mind later embellish- 
ments. The mitre was as representative of the 
priestly dignity as the crown or diadem was of the 
royal. Hence in Ezk 212® * Remove the mitre ; and 
take off the crown’ (RY), may signify the desola- 
tion of both priesthood and monarchy. 

2. Another word from the same root is in 
2ec3®tr^ ‘mitre’ in AY and RY (RYm ‘turban 
or diadem’), and is applied, apparently as a syn- 
onym of the technical word described above, to the 
head-dress which the prophet saw placed on Joshua 
the high priest. It is also found in Job 29^^ (AY 
‘ diadem,^ RYm ‘ turban ’) in a figurative descrip- 
tion of a righteous man arrayed in the garments of 
nobility ; in Is S®® (AY ‘ hoods,’ RY ‘ turbans ’) as 
an article of elaborate female attire (cf. filrpa in 
Jth 16®, Bar 5 ^) - and in Is 62® ?ler§ (AY and RY 
‘diadem’) as a symbol of the honour which J" will 
place upon His people. See Head-dress. 

MITTIiEHE (MtrvXiJi/i?), or Mytilene (as usually 
spelt on coins, cf. Blass on Ac 11^^), the chief town of 
Lesbos, lies on the E. side of that island, about 10 
or 12 miles from the coast of Asia. M. itself was 
originally huRt on a small island, and perhaps 
joined to Lesbos by a causeway which formed two 
excellent natural harbours, one on the N, and the 
other on the S. St. Fanl on Ms return from his 
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Thiid Missionary JoTirney had arrived at Troas 
from Philippi, and, after a week’s stay at the 
former place, had preferred travelling by land to 
Assos, while the ship rounded the promontory of 
Lectnm and picked him np on its S. voyage. His 
motive for going by land m^ have been to remain 
longer with the disciples at Troas, or to be assured 
of the complete recovery of Eutychus. After St. 
Paul was taken on board at Assos, the ship sailed 
to Mitylene fAc 20^^) and stayed there for the night. 
This was the usual practice for vessels in the 
iEgean Sea, where, during the summer, the N, 
wind blows during the day but falls in the after- 
noon. An early start would be made each morning 
before sunrise, so as to get the full benefit of the 
wind. After leaving Mitylene (Ac 20^®) the 
travellers sailed to a point opposite Chios, prob- 
ably near Cape Argennum* 

M., which has in later times given its name to 
the whole island of Lesbos, was a town of some 
importance in early history. It joined the Athen- 
ians in the Peloponnesian war, revolted from them, 
and was punished by almost complete annihilation. 
It made an alliance with the Macedonians under 
Alexander the Great, it offered a stubborn resist- 
ance to the Eomans in the Mithridatic war, and 
was afterwards made a free city by Pompey. There 
is no record of any Christian church existing in the 
island at the time of St. Paul’s visit. M. formed 
part of the eastern half of the Boman empire, and 
was conquered in A.D. 1462 by the Turks, under 
whose power it has since remained. 

Litbrature.-— R amsay, St Paul^ p. 291 fl. ; Boixillet, Diet ; 
Univ.t s,v. ; on the present town see Tozer, Islands of the , 
Mgecm, 121, 134 1, and on the ancient city, ib, 136. ; 

C. H. Prichard. 

MIXED MULTITUDE, an expression used to- 
describe certain people who accompanied the 
children of Israel out of Egypt Ex 12^, and 
*fell a lusting’ at Kihroth - hattaavah Nu 11 ^. 
It is also used of those who were separated from 
among the Israelites after their return from cap- 
tivity Neh 13®. In Ex 12®® the Heb. is 
LXX iirt/juKTos TToXiJs, Vulg. vulgus promiscuum 
innumerabilef Targ. Onk. ‘ many strangers,’ Syr. 

Kanp. The v SS agree in giving to any the 
sense of a mingled people, as it is rendered in | 
other passages (see further on), and to an its | 
common meaning of * many,’ so that * mixed multi- 
tude’ represents adequately the original in this 
passage. But in Nu ll'* Heb. has a different word, 
>]D!3CiNn (the N being quiescent) occurring only in 
tMs passage. It is probably a contemptuous term 
for a gathering together of the people, and there 
is no further indication of multitude than that 
implied in any gathering. The^ LXX and Vulg, 
onut the adjectives and innumerahiUj but 

otherwise render as in Exodus. The earlier English 
translations indicate the difference in the original. 
Wyclif has in Ex 12®® ^ the comoun of either sex 
tmnoumbrahle ’ (where the influence of the Vulg. 
is evident), and Ku 11 * ‘ the comoun forsothe of 
either kynde.’ Tindale in Ex has ‘moch comon 
people,’ and also Coverdale ; but in Nu Tindale’s 
‘the rascall people’ was perhaps a little too 
forcible, and Coverdale has ‘comon sorte of 
people.’ The rendermg of AV puts out of sight 
a variation in the original indicated in the earner 
translations, and KV has not (as in some similar 
cases) brought it hack into view, 

A similar criticism of AV and BV applies to 
Heh 13®. There the Heb. is air??, the LXX 
renders the noun as before, but Vulg. has omnem 
cdienigenamf which \^’yclif renders by ‘ alien,’ and 
the early English versions ‘ every one that had mixte 
himself theim,’ a fair rendering of the Hebrew, 

The same Heb. word occurs, but with the def . art. 

Ezk 30®, where it proh. 


means ‘ mercenaries,’ and (the y being pointed with 
Seghol) Jer 25 ^®* ((T^fjLfALKros), Both AV and RV 
translate ‘ the mingled people ’ in these passages, 
in 25^ the people are in or near Egypt, in 25^* 
they are to the S.E. of Palestine on the borders of 
Arabia. The same Heb. consonants (differently 
pointed) denote Arabia ; and for the parallel pas- 
sages 1 K 10^®, 2 Ch 9^*, where both punctuations 
occur, see Arabians. The meaning of the Heb. 
word in the account given in Nm is evident. 
The strangers with whom Israel had contractecl 
alliances, and the children of such alliances, formed 
the ‘mixed multitude’ or the ‘mingled people.’ 
The verb (in Hithpael) is used, Ezr 9^, of these 
marriages, and Ps X06®® of ‘mingling with the 
heathen.’ A similar condition of affairs existed 
when the Israelites came out of their bondage in 
Egypt. The intercourse between Egypt and Israel 
continued, Solomon allied himself with Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and the special permission for the children 
both of Edomite and Egyptian parents to ^ enter 
into the congregation (Dt 23^) shows that alliances 
between Israel and these nations were recognized. 
After the return from captivity a strict rule ol 
severance from surrounding nations was enforced. 

A. T.' Chapman. 

MIZAR. — Ps42® [Heb.T reads, following the MT 
‘0 my God, my soul upon me* is cast down, 
therefore do I remember thee from the land of 
Jordan and the Hermons, from the mountain of 
Mizar’ (so Driver, Parallel Psalter^ and [substanti- 
ally] AV and BV ; AVm and BVm suggest as an 
alternative of the last expression "iDP ‘ from 
the little hill [or mountain],’ cf. LXX fyovi 
fiLKpov, and Vulg. a monte modico\ The question 
is whether miiar is an appellative or a proper 
name. If the latter, Mt. Mizar must have been 
in the vicinity of (or perhaps a part of) t Hermon, 
but it cannot be identified. In the former sense 
(=5:‘ a little thing,’ ‘a trifle’) rniiar occurs in Gn 
1920-22^ where by one of J’s characteristic etymo- 
logies the substitution of the name Z6 ar for the 
earlier BelcC is accounted for by Lot’s plea, * 0 let 
me escape thither, is it not a little one 
. . . therefore the name of the city was called 
Zdar^ (nyii, ie. ‘pettiness,’ ‘petty town, ’see Dillm. 
ad he.), Cf. 2 Ch 24®* ‘ a small company 

of men’ ; Job 8’ ‘thy beginning was 

small* ; Is 63^® ‘ for a little while ’ t [all]. 

It is possible that we ought to understand the 
word in this second sense in Ps 42®, the reference 
being to Zion, ‘ the little mountain,’ in contrast to 
the giant Hermon (so Smend, Wellhansen, Sieg- 
fried-Stade).§ The Psalm may be the expression of 
the feelings of an Israelite, who, when he has 
reached the northern boundary of the Holy Land 
on his way to exile, sends back Ms sighs to the 
temple-hill and its services. Of course this involves 
an alteration of the MT, but all that is necessary 
is to drop the d in “ino, which may easily have crept 
into the text by accidental repetition of the final 
letter of DuiDnn. This would give the rendering, 
‘ I remember thee, thou little mountain, from the 
land of Jordan and the Hermons.’ Wellhausen- 
Euxness (in PB), reading, as above, irr instead of 
tr. ‘ Therefore on thee do I think, thou diminu- 
tive mountain, above all the land of Jordan and of 
Hermon,’ Le. Zion is the one spot in all Palestine 
(‘the land of the Jordan and of Hermon’) which is 

* See note in Driver, PmaXlel Psalter ^ p. 464. 

t In which case ‘ the little MU of Hermon * of the Pr. Bk. may 
be materially correct, althoug:h as a translation of 
"inp it is, of course, quite inaccurate, 

I ‘Isaiah’ elsewhere (IQS® 2917) uses lyip (a word confined to 
Book of Is) in this sense. 

§ Of. Ps 68i»£, where the high mountains look askance at * the 
mountain which God hath desired for his abode* *ipi5) "lij^ 
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everpresent to tlie Psalmist^s mind. Wellli. (in 
SBOT) remarks that the expression ‘little 

monntainj’ for Tj^jf n.:?* is very strange. 

J. A. Selbie 

MIZPIH and MIZPEH.— A name of several 
places and towns in Palestine. In most cases it 
IS spelt (in AV) Mizpahj but in several instances 
Mizpeh. The same variety of reading, or 
n|^p, occurs in the original. In three cases only is 
Mizpeh used with the definite article, viz, Mizpeh 
a town of Judah (Jos 15^), Mizpeh a town of 
Benjamin (Jos 18^®), and ‘the watch-tower of the 
wilderness’ (2 Ch 20^^). In the other cases the 
article is omitted, viz. ‘the Valley {hiUah) of 
Mizpeh’ (Jos IF), Mizpeh of Gileaa (Jg*lP»^^), 
Mizpeh of Moab (1 S 22®) ; but in these last 
two instances it would in any case be without the 
article, as it is followed by a word in the genitive. 

Mizpeh (ns^p) is derived from to look out, to 
view; from the same root are derived the proper 
names Zephath (Jg Zephathah (2 Ch 14^®), 
Ramathaim-zophim (ISP; an impossible name),* 
the field of Zophim (Nu 23^^). The Targum translates 
both Mizpeh and Zophim by «m3D ‘ place of view,’ 
‘ watch-tower ’ (?).t Mizpeh is used to denote either 
a town (Jos 15®® 18®®, Jg 11®®, 1 S 22®) or a watch- 
tower (2 Ch 20®^ Is 21®). In the two cases where it 
is used to denote a watch-tower, it is translated so 
both in AV and RV, and by LXX r^p cKOTidp ; in 
the other cases the AV and RV render it as a 
proper name. 

Mizpah is always used with the article except in 
Hos 5\ It is used only in connexion with the land 
of Mizpah, near Mount Hermon (Jos 11®), the site 
of the heap of stones of witness on Mount Gilead, 
and the sanctuaries of J" in Benjamin and near 
Shiloh. It is possible, then, that Mizpah represents 
an aboriginal name connected with a sanctuary, 
and hence the play upon the word Mizpah, and its 
root zaphdh (^to look out or view ’), between Laban 
and Jacob {Gn 31^). 

LXX gives a variety of readings for Mizpeh and Mizpah. 

(1) Mizpeh- 

(a> B MtutrariitXt A The valley of Mizpeh in the 

Lebanon (Jos 118). 

ft) M»ir(j5«. Town of Benjamin (Jos 1538). 

(«) B yLottren^fjcM, A M»fl'(p«. Town of Benjamin (Jos 1826). 

fa) M«(«*)^«. Town of Moab (1 S 223). 

f s> B vijv ffxoifi&v, A Mimeh of Gilead (Jg 1129). 

If) r««rwv. The watch-tower (2 Oh 2024, ig 218). 

(2) Muspsh— 

(a) *i 'ipoutu (* that which is seen,* ‘ a vision *). The scene 
of the covenant between Jacob and Laban in 
Gflead(Gn3l48). 

(&)B T&et.ffffwfjMv, A yLcttrerfif^d, The laud of Mizpah 
tinder Hermon (Jos 113), 

(tfj) Mawr-nj^. The Mizpah of Gilead, where Jephbbah 
spohe before the Lord, and where Jephthah’s house 
was (Jg 1111*34). Mizpah near Shiloh, where Israel 
met before the Lord ( Jg 20i* S). Mizpah of Benjamin, 
where Gedaliah ruled Israel (2 K 2626 [B 
Jer 406*16 411.10 [Qr, 476*16 fel.ioj). Mjzpah near 

Shiloh (Jg 211. 8. 8X 

C#g) B M.eMrirvi<px6, A Mizpah of Ben- 

iamin, where Israel met before the Lord (1 S 76*16). 
Mizpah of Benjamin, where Gedaliah ruled Israel 
<2 K 2628). ^ 

MeMTipt. Mizpah of Benjamin, where Gedaliah had 
ruled Israel(N^ 819). 

(s) Mizpah of Benjamin in time of Asa (2 Oh 

(/) 4 ^ Mizpah of Gilead (Jg 1017). Mizpah of 


Mizpah of Benjamm, M.»ir<pecH ULnt V. vB. 9) and 
M»<r«a9& (X, ix. 2) for Mizpah both of Benjamm and 
Gilead ; see also Ant. vi. n. 1. 

^ These difierences of name may give some indica- 
tion of the views held by the LXX as to the 
location of the various Mizpehs and Mizpahs. The 
two in the Lebanon and the town of tfudah have 
special names ; the remainder, viz. Mizpah or 
^ See Comm, ad loo, and art. Eamathaim-zophtm. 
f Neither KfiUD nor jISsD is necessarily a watoh-ioicsr; 'Ow 
‘place of watching/ which may have been merely a bin. 


Mizpeh of Gilead, Shiloh, Benjamm, and Moab, 
are given under the names of Ma<r0d, Ma<Tcr9?0d, 
and Ma<r(T7i(f>d$, But Mizpah of Gilead is once 
translated as ‘the watch-tower,’ and Mizpah of 
Benjamm is given (in 2 Ch 16®) as Mao-^d, and in an 
identical passage (in 1 K 15®®) as ‘ the watch-tower,’ 
The inference may be drawn that, according to the 
view of the LXX, there was a Mizpeh or ‘watch- 
tower* in Gilead, not far from the meeting-place oi 
Jacob and Laban, and this may have given rise to 
the play tmon the word in naming ‘ the heap cf 
witness’ Mizpah. As Mizpeh was a watch-tower 
over the land of Gilead, so the Lord was ‘ the 
watch-tower’ or ‘witness’ to the covenant at 
Mizpah ; and thus the two names would be bound 
together ; and when the ark of the covenant in 
after-ages was stationed at Shiloh, Gibeah, the meet- 
ing-place of the people before the Lord, would be 
the Mizpah, while the nearest high place or ‘ watch- 
tower’ which for military purposes they would 
constantly have in use would be Mizpeh. The 
Rabbins took a similar view as to the word * Rama- 
thaim-zophim,* to which they gave the impossible 
translation ‘ Ramotha of the scholars of the pro- 
phets,’ regarding the prophets as watchmen. 

There are at least seven distinct places alluded 
to under the names of Mizpeh and Mizpah, 
namely-— 

1. Mizpah (n3¥S>n, Samar, nason, i,e, mazzehah^ 
the pillar). — One of the names of the pillar 
{mazzebdh) and heap of stones {gal) put up by 
Jacob and his brethren in the mountain of Gilead 
in token of God being a witness to the covenant 
made that day between Jacob and Laban (Gn 
31^6-52 j * other names were Jegar-sahadutha 

(which see) and Galeed, the former being the 
western Aramaic for the ‘heap of the testimony,’ 
the latter being the Hebrew eq[uivaient of the 
same (see Galeed, Gilead). 

The name Mizpah, if it had the sense of a place 
, where the Lord watched between two parties to a 
i covenant, may have come to he applied to the 
' places where the people held solemn assembly 
for deliberation in time of difficulty near the 
sanctuary of Jehovah, and it thus would be likely 
, to be found near every place where the ark of the 
covenant or tabernacle remained for any time in 
addition to its original position in Guead. It 
appears in connexion with the battles between all 
Israel and the Benjamites a few years after the 
death of Joshua, and is then evidently near Bethel 
and Shiloh, and again it appears in its original 
position some 150 years after in the time of 
Jephthah. 

Thei'e is no record showing to what extent this 
ancient sanctuary in Gilead was used during the 
times of the Judges, when the ark and tabernacle 
were at Gilgal and Shiloh, but at the time that 
the children of Israel were oppressed by the chil- 
dren of Ammon, and in their misery put away 
their false gods, the Ammonites were encamped 
in Gilead and all Israel at Mizpah (Jg lO^”^). It 
is apparent from the context that this was the 
original Mizpah of Gilead and not that of Shiloh 
or Benjamin, and from the expression ‘ before the 
Lord in Mizpah ’ it is surmised that the ark was 
present with the host of Israel {Speaker's Comm, 
on Jg 17^^). If this were so, it was sent over 
without the consent of the tribes of Israel on 
the western side of Jordan (Jg 12^), as Jephthah’s 
action in fighting the Ammonites without the 
assistance of western Israel was called in q uestion 
by them. The whole account would lead to the 

* On this passage see Dillmann's note. The name ^ Mizpeh 
comes in very strangely. It is plain that there is an allusion U 
the mazzebdh of the preceding context, as well as a desire t« 
explain the origin of a Watch-Tower in the neighbourhood. 
See art. Jacob, vol. ii. p. 529. 
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infereBce that the eastern tribes assembled as a 
solemn conclave at the ancient scene of the cove- 
nant between Jacob and Laban at Mizpah, and 
then elected Jephthah as their captain-general 
to lead them to victory against the Ammonites, 
without any recourse to Shiloh. He then in the 
spirit of the Lord passed over Gilead and Man- 
asseh, and over Mizpah of Gilead, and from Mizpah 
of Gilead to the children of Ammon (Jg 11^). The 
LXX give the term ‘watch-tower* both for the 
Mizpah where the eastern tribes of Israel encamped 
( Jg 10^^) and for the Mizpah over which Jephthah 
passed. On Jephthah*8 return from Ms victory 
over the Ammonites he came to his house at 
Mizpah, which the LXX render Ma(r<ri 7 ^a, as they 
name the spot near the sanctuaiy where the tribes 
gathered before the Lord. There* would thus 
appear, in the view of the LXX, to have been the 


Mizpah adjoining the sanctua:^ where the tribes 

f atnered before the Lord and where Jephthah 
welt, and the Mizpeh on high ground near where 
the tribes encamped and where Jephthah passed 
over with them. 

The topographical indications as to the position 
of MizpaSi of Gilead are meagre. It was in the 
mountains of Gilead (Gn and it was north 
of the Jahhdii, because Jacob crossed that torrent 
after parting with Laban. It was a well-indicated 
boundary, to be used in succeeding ages between 
the Hebrews and the Aramaeans (Gn 31“). It 
was in the vicinity of a Mizpeh, watch-tower, 
or commanding situation (Jg 11^). Beyond this 
there can be little but conjecture. There is one 
indication, however, which seems to limit the line 
of Jacob’s journey east and west : he was coming 
from Padan-aram in the north-east, and with his 
herds and flocks would naturally travel along the 
level tableland to the east of the broken country 
falling towards the Jordan Valley, near the line 
of the present Derh el-Ean, which avoids crossing 
the Jahbdip by making a little detour to the east, 
“^^ether he came by Damascus or by Bozrah, he 
would arrive north of the JahMk by passing 
through the vale in which Jerash is situated. ^ It 
is suggested that this is the site of the meeting 
of Jacob and Laban. From the abundance of its 
waters, enough for an enormous city, this site 
must from the earliest times have been a resting- ■ 
place for herds and flocks on their travels. Near 
to these waters (1960 ft.) are the commanding 
situations or Mizpehs, JSFehv E4d (2400 ft.) and 
Jebel HaMrt (3480 ft.), and to the west are dol- 
mens near the village of S4f, Sir George Grove 
has suggested that the site of Mizpah at Jerash 
is also identical with those of Kamath-mizpah and 
Eamath-gilead (which see) ; and this seems to he 
the most satisfactory identification. 

2. Mizpah (n^D). — ^The events related in Jg 19 
to 21 concerning the extermination of all the 
Benjamites save 600 by united Israel, though 
placed chronologically after the time of the Judges, 
are, from the mention of Phinehas, the grandson of 
Aaron (20^), usually considered (so far as the 
account is historical) to have occurred about 20 
years after the death of Joshua, at a time when 
there were no Judges in the land and the Israelites 
forsook the Lord and served Baal and Astarte 
(2^2). Josephus also places these events at the 
commencement of his account of the Judges 

(AnL V.). 

The tabernacle with the pk had been set up at 
Shiloh in Ephraim, 10 miles north of Bethel, 
before the death of Joshua, and remained there 
as its chief and permanent residence until the 
death of Eli ; hut it would appear from the account 
here given (Jg 20. 21) that the ark of the covenant 
was carried about from place to place in time of 
war to the spot where the people assembled, and 
YOU HI. — 26 


in later years to where the Judge resided (Speaker's 
Comm, on Jg 20). The positions of the places 
mentioned, so far as they are at present identified, 
are : Gibeah {Tell ehF4l% 4 miles north oi Jeru- 
salem ; Bethel (Beitin), 6 miles north of Gibeah ; and 
Shiloh {Seil4n), some 10 miles north of Bethel. A 
Levite was on his way to the house of the Lord, 
probably at Shiloh (Jg 18®^ 9^®}, possibly at Bethel, 
when he turned aside to spend the night at Gibeah 
of Benjamin close to Hamah (er-Edm), and here 
his concubine was outraged to death by Benjamites 
of that city. This deed united all Israel against 
Benjamin, and they gathered together as one man 
unto the Lord at Mizpah (in AT it is given as 
Mizpeh throughout), Jg 20^ 

In order to understand the account, the question 
‘where was Mizpah?’ requires to be answered. 
It has usually been understood * that the Mizpah 
here spoken of and that where Samuel gathered 
the people together (1 S 7) were identical. But 
there is no necessity for this conclusion; and the 
confusion of the two places renders the account 
of the occurrences unintelligible. The Mizpah ol 
Samuel was in the heart of Benjamin near to 
Jerusalem, and it would have been impracticable 
for aU Israel to have gathered together on this 
occasion before the Lord, at such a crisis, in the 
midst of the people with whom they were about 
to wage a war of extermination (but see Budde, 
‘Richter,* in Kurzer JSdcomm. ad loc.). The two 


Mizpahs may have been quite distinct : they were 
the places of assembly of the people in solemn con- 
clave near a sanctuary or where the tabernacle and 
ark were, and in this particular case Mi^ah would 
appear to have been some place of assembly between 
Shiloh and Bethel, probably close to Shiloh, where 
the tabernacle was. This is accentuated by the 
statement (20®) that the children of Benjamin 
heard that the children of Israel had gone up to 
Mizpah ; suggesting certainly that Mizpah was out- 
side the boundaries of Beniamin. 

3, The Mizpeh (Jos 18^), elsewhere the Miz- 
pah. — Mizpah of Benjamin is first (?) mentioned in 
the early days of Samuel (1 S 7®). At this time 
Shiloh had fallen from its position as the sanctuary 
of J" (1 S 4^ Jer 7^^ 26®) on account of the wicked- 
ness of Israel, the ark of the covenant had been 
captured by the Philistines, had been released by 
them, and abode in Kinath-iearim twenty years 
(1 S 7®), during which time the children of Israel 
had fallen into idolatij and suffered severely at 
the hands of the Philistines, and then repented, 
and at the exhortation of Samuel put away the baals 
and Ashtaroth, and served the Lord only. Then 
Samuel with all the authority of judge and prophet 
gathered all the children of Israel to Mizpah to 
pray for them unto the Lord, as Joshua had 
gatnered the tribes together to Shechem (Jos 24^. 

The question again arises. Where was this Miz- 
pah where the tribes gathered together before the 
Lord, and drew water. and poured it out before 
the Lord, and fasted and confessed their sins? 
There is diversity of opinion as to the position 
of Samuel’s residence, Ramah or Ramathaim- 
zophim (?) ; but that which lends itself most readily 
to the account of Samuel’s life is a few miles north 
of Jerusalem, either Nebi Samlt or some point on 
the high ridge north of Shdfdt (so van de Velde, 
Bairn., Tristram, G. A. Smith, etc.); and here 
Samuel budt an altar, which may have been in 
connexion with the tabernacle, and this Mizpah 
may have been in close proximity to SamuePs 
residence. If this were so, the position near Shdfdt 
is most suitable, as it wUl he mown that in after- 
years Mizpah appears to have been located not 
very far north of Jerusalem and overlooking it. 

* . by Moore (Judges, p. 428), Budde (op. cat. «»|wwX BuhJ 

(OAF 168), and tbe majority of recent scholara. 
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We can mow follow the changes which, ^ upon 
the views adopted in this article, took place in the 
position of the Mizpah. First, it named the spot of 
the covenant between Jacob and Laban in Guead ; 
secondly, we find it attached to the place of 
gathering of the people before the Lord in Shiloh, 
where the tabernacle was; then again we find the 
people gathering together before the Lord at the 
original ‘ heap of witness ’ in Gilead in the time 
of Jephthah 5 and, lastly, it names the spot where 
Samuel gathered Israel before the recently-erected I 
tabernade near Bamah to serve God and resist the I 
Philistines, and subsequently to choose the first | 
king over Israel# Here the tabernacle remained I 
for about fifty-seven years, until the dedication of 
the temple of Jerusalem j and in process of time the 
name Mizpah appears to have clung to this spot, 
for we find that king Asa built Geba and Mizpah 
(2 Ch 16®) ; and it is to be noted that the LXX call 
it in one case Maur^pd and in the other (TKorndp 
(I K 15^2). During the days of the temple of 
Jerusalem the sanctuary at Mizpah would lose 
prestige; but it must have retained the affection 
of the people, for during the Captivity, when Jeru- 
salem lay desolate, Mizpah became the seat of 
government of the ruler of Judaea (Gedaliah) under 
the king of Babylon, 2 K 25^8, Jer 40®^' 4P. 

At the time or the rebuilding of the temple the 
district of Mizpah and men of Mizpah are spoken 
of, and it is alluded to as ‘ the seat of the governor 
on this side the river ’ (Neh 3’). The account (in 
Jer 41®) of the pilgrims who were met by Ishmael 
out of Mizpah on their way southward from She- 
chem, Shiloh, and Samaria with offerings to the 
house of the Lord, shows that Mizpah was on the 
high road from Shiloh to Jerusalem. 

In the time of the Maccabees, Mizpah (Kacrariepd) 
appears again as a place of solemn conclave, ‘ where 
the Israelites assembled themselves together and 
came to Mizpeh over against Jerusalem, for in 
Mizpeh was there aforetimes a place of prayer of 
Israel’ (1 Mac 3^®). The expression ‘over against 
Jerusalem,’ taken in conjunction with the fact 
stated in Jer 41® that Mizpah was on the north 
road leading from Shiloh to Jerusalem, seems 
absolutely to fix Mizpah to a spot immediately 
north of and close to Jerusalem, as will be seen 
also to have been the view taken by Josephus. 
For the relation of Mizpah to Nob, and the view 
held hj some that the two places are identical, see 
art. Nob. 

4. 3* The land of Mizpah 

terra Miepha, Jos 11®), The valley of ^lizpeh {nsj?? 

A rm wcSlwy campus Masphe)^ Jos 

11^. — ^These two places, which, according to Dillm, 
{Jos, ad loCi) and Buhl {GAP 240), should perhaps 
be regarded as one and the same, are mentioned xn 
connexion with the battle which took place at the 
waters of Merom, when Joshua led Israel against 
Jabin king of Hazor and the northern tribes. 
Joshua chased them (Jos 11®) unto great Zidon, 
and unto Misrephoth-maim, and unto the valley of 
Mizpeh eastward. On his return he burnt Hazor, 
which, though not identified, is generally supposed 
to have been situated somewhat to the north of the 
waters of Merom (Lake Mulch), Joshua would thus, 
on going eastward from Zidon, have gone into the 
valley between the two Lebanons and have arrived 
at the huM or valley {Uldah) of Lebanon under 
Hermon. We read (Jos 11^^) of Baal-gad in the 
valley {hi^ah) of Lebanon under Hermon (Jos 
12’'), and the Hivite lived under Hermon in the 
land of Mizpah (Jos IP). At the present time 
the only hiUah or hukd (Arabic) of any extent in 
the neighbourhood is the great plain between the 
two Lebanons, reaching from the foot of Hermon 
to Baalbek, It wotild therefore appear that, 
whether these two places are identical or not, they 


are both near to Hermon. If the land of Mizpah 
may be taken to be all the country around 
Hermon, then the valley ah) of Mizpeh may 
be tht southern portion of the valley of the 
Lebanon. For other conjectures see Dillm., Jm, 
ad loc, 

6. Mizpeh Maapiy Mispha), a city of 

Judah (Jos 15®®)” iu the Shephelah or lowlands, in 
a group of sixteen, some of which have been identi- 
fied both in the north and south of the Shephelah. 
It is given together with Dilean and Joktheel, 
neither of which has been identified ; and there 
is no clue to its position, and no account is given. 
Tell es-Sdfieh, the Blanche Guarde or Alha Specula 
of the Middle Ages, has a name equivalent to 
Scopos or Mizpeh, hut it has been suggested that 
this is Gath (so G. A. Smith, HGHL 227). Kobin- 
son {BBP ii. 31) suggests that the valley of Zepha- 
thah, 2 Ch 14^® (same root as Mizpeh), may have 
been near Tell es-SdJieh, 

7. Mizpeh Moab (n^'r MwdjS, 

Maspha gum est Moah) is mentioned only once 
(1 S 22®), as the place where the king of Moab 
was staying when David consigned his parents to 
his care. At this time the territories of Moab 
did not extend north of the river Arnoii, the whole 
of the old Moabite country beyond having been 
allotted to Reuben. As Mizpeh means a lofty 
place where one can see far and wide (Gesenius, 
JLiex,)y the only suitable position in Moab appears 
to be the fortress of Moab (Kir of Moab), which 
commands the passes going down to the Dead Sea 
(Luhith and Horonaim). David probably brought 
his parents from Adiillam down by the pass of 
Ziz to En-gedi, and thence round by the southern 
end of the Dead Sea up the pass of Horonaim to 
Kir of Moab (now Kerak). There can, however, 
in the absence of further information, be no cer- 
tain clue to the situation of Mizpeh Moab, 

LiTERATmiB.-~Bi2P i. ii. ; Stanley, 8. and P, ; SWP ii. ; 
PEFSty 1876-1877 ; Schwarz ; Lightfoot, Syrian Stom Lore ; 
Oonder, Heth and Moab, 175 ; G. A. Smith, HGHL 120, 686, 
689 ; Buhl, GAP (Index) ; Poels, Hist, du sanctuaire de V Arche, 
1897; the Commentaries oi Dillm. on GeTiesis and Jo^ua, of 
Moore and Budde on Judges, and of H. P. Smith on Samuel, ad 

iiatt . C. Warbent# 

MIZPEH. — See preceding article. 

MIZRAIM. — See Egypt in vol. L pp. 653% 
655% 

MIZZAH (njp). — A ‘duke’ of Edom, descended 
from Esau and Basemath the daughter of Ish- 
mael, Gn 36^®- (A Mof^)=l Ch (B *Ofioi:iy A 
Mox^). The clan of which he is the eponym has 
not been identified. 

MNASON {Mydaup [? Cypr. spelling of Attic 
Mv^acay — Blass] ; H^^ldcrtay), of Cyprus, with whom St. 
Paul and his companions lodged on the occasion of 
the apostle’s last visit to Jerusalem (Ac 21i®). He 
is described as an ‘early’ {dpxatos) disciple, by 
which we may perhaps understand one who had 
been a disciple from the time of Pentecost (cf. 
iy dpxVi 11^®)* Nothing further is known of him, 
though from his Greek name he was prob- 
ably, if not a Gentile Christian, at any rate an 
Hellenist, with whom it would be natural and 
prudent for St. Paul to lodge, looking to the 
feelings which existed among the Jewish Christians 
against him and see Meyer). For an 

interesting address on Mnason, in which the utmost 
is made of these scanty notices, see McLaren, 
Week‘Day Addresses, G. Milligan. 

MOAB, MOABITES (in MT ‘Moab’ is on 
Moabite Stone ijnd ; LXX Mwd/?, ^ Miaa^eins, -ptris ; 
Josephus, Mti&ajSos; Vulg. Moah; ‘Moabite(s)* is 
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'3^0, 3^to ’3|; LXX Mora/SeiTjjs, -/Sir^t; Vulg. 

Moahita ; Assyr. Ma’aba, Ma’lm, Mu'ihAa).— 

' i. The Name, 
ii. The Territory, 
lii. The Language. 

(^) Proper Names. 
iB) The Moabite Stone, (a) Notes on the Text ; (b) 
Translation ; (c) Notes on the Translation ; {d) 
Features in which the language of the Moabite 
Stone differs from the Hebrew of OT. 
iv. The Religion. 

V. People and History, 

Literature. 

L Name.— The MT gives no etymology, but in 
Gn 19®^ (J) LXX adds after ‘she called his name 
Moab/ X^oucra, *E/c row irarp(5s /4on, i.e, ‘from my 
father.* The presence of an etymology of Ammon 
in the following verse favours the LXX text, which 
is ad^ted Sob, Ant, i. xi. 5, Jerome, de Wette, 
and Ball, SBOT» Other etymologies suggested 
are 2^ toss 2 ^ to ‘seed of a father* (Ges. Thes,; 
Fuerst, SWB ) ; or from 2 n' ‘to wish for* (Maurer, 
Cursus, p. 130), referring to the attractive char- 
acter of the land. The last is the only one that is 
possible, and it is scarcely probable. ‘ Moab ’ serves 
mdifierently as the name of the land or the people, 
the Moabites occupying Moab throughout the 
whole period during which they are known to 
history. Probably ‘ Moab * was first the name of 
the land and then of the people. 

ii. Territory. — ‘ Moab * was the high tableland 
east of the Dead Sea and the southernmost section 
of the Jordan. Its western frontier is clearly 
defined by these natural boundaries ; to the south 
lay Edom and the desert ; to the east, Ammon and 
the desert ; to the north, before the conquest by 
the Israelites, probably Ammon, after the conquest 
Israel. Towards the desert there could be no 
clearly - defined boundary, and the fiontiers be- 
tween Moab, Edom, Ammon, and Israel shifted with 
the balance of power ; but, roughly speaking, the 
territory inhabited by Moabites, and forming 
the Moabite state when not encroached upon by 
foreign aggression, was the cultivated plateau 
(specially Known as kam-Mishdr, ‘the Level’ or 
‘Plateau,* HGHL 53; or MisMr of Medeha, 
Jos 13®*^®; or Sharon^ 1 Ch 5^®, EGRL 548) from 
the southern end of the Dead Sea to a line some 
miles beyond its northern extremity. Kir of Moab 
is nearly as far south as the southern end, and 
Heshbon and Jazer (wh. see) are some distance 
beyond the northern end of the Dead Sea. This 
plateau is divided by the deep chasm of the Amon. 
The northern pair of this territory is claimed by 
some documents for Kenben or Gad, and was at 
times under the dominion of Israel (cf, below, 
The extreme area of Moab might be 
reckoned at 50 miles long by 30 broad, 1500 sq. 
miles, about as large as Hampshire, but the 
cultivated plateau is only about 10 or 12 miles 
broad. 

Conder {Eeth and Moah^ p, 124) describes Moab 
as ‘a plateau about 3000 feet above the Medi- ' 
terranean level, or 4300 feet above the Dead Sea. 
The western slopes are generally steep. The i 
lower formation is the Nubian sandstone ... 
above this a dolomitic limestone, with bold preci- 
pices in some places, forms the upper part of the 
hills, and is capped by a soft marl full of flints . . , 
the general aspect of the Moabite mountains rising 
to tne plateau is barren in the extreme. The 
sandstone varies from purple to a light tawny 
colour, and the ridges are divided by deep narrow 
ravines. ... In spring the rounded, shapeless hills 
are covered with grass and wild flowers, and parts 
of the plateau are now sown with com ; but the 
number of trees in Moab might be counted with 
the fingers of one hand. . . . Moab is a land of 
streams.* According to HGHL (p. 535) the plateau 
is broken by ‘ deep, wide, warm valleys,* with 


springs and brooks ; and ‘ eastward the plateau 
is separated from the desert by low rolling hills.* 
Conner states that gazelles, wild oxen, wolves, 
jackals, hysenas, vultures, and eagles are found on 
the plateau. But the appearance of the country 
to-day must he very diflerent from that which it 
presented when it was the seat of a powerful and 
prosperous state. The prophets dwell upon the 
‘cities of Moab*; and in their days this land of 
streams was carefully cultivated, dotted here and 
there with fortified towns and villages. Its roads 
and ruins still witness to ancient fertility and 
populousness. Although the existing remains are 
largely Greek and Eoman, they show the former 
capabilities of the country, and fairly represent 
the prosperity of Moab in OT times. 

The population must have been considerable. 
Conder estimates the present population of the 
Belka, of which Moab is a part, at about 19,000. 
Hampshire in 1891 had 666,250 inhabitants. Per- 
haps 600,000 would be the highest possible estimate 
of the population of Moab in its most flourishing 
days. One remarkable feature of the country is 
its great wealth of cairns, stone-circles, dolmens, 
and menhirs. Conder states that 700 of these 
rude stone monuments were found by the Pdlestim 
Exploration Fund surveyors in 1881 : he is doubtful 
whether as man^r similar monuments exist in all 
the rest of Palestine. 

In addition to the plateau itself, Moab comprised 
the southern corner of the eastern part of the 
Arabah or valley of the Jordan, the *arh6th Mdah^ 
the low hills skirting the plateau east and south, 
and pasture land heyond these hills out into the 
deserts. The climate, natural products, etc., are 
those of Eastern Palestine, in which part of 
Moab is usually included. 

The following cities, etc., are mentioned as at 
one time or another Moabite ; the names in italics 
are probably variants of those in ordinary type, 
which respectively precede them ; they are some- 
times placed slightly out of alphabetical order to 
show the connexion. Names in capitals are found 
only on the Moabite Stone. For details see the 
separate articles on these names. 

Ar-of-Moab, Amon, Aroer, Ataroth, Bayith, Beer-elim, Beser, 
Barmthf Bamoth-haal, Beth-baatmeon, Beth- 
meo% Beth'diblatbaim, Beth-gamul, Beth-jeshimoth, Beth- 
peor, Bozrah, Dibon, jDimon, Eglaim, Eglath-shelishiyah, 
Elealeh, Heshbon, Holon, Horonaim, Jahaz, JaJizah^ Jazer, 
Kerioth, Kir-of-Moab, Kir-berea, Kir^hareseth, Kiriathaim, 
Kiriafch-hnzoth, KRHH (?J^orteb), Luhith, Madmen, Medeba, 
Mephaafch, Misgab, (? M^otiarath), Nebo, Nimrim (waters 

ff), Nimrah, Nopbah, Mobah 0), Peor, Pisgab, Sela, Sibmab, 
IRN (? Sharon), Zoar, Zopbim. 

iii. Language (Proper Names and Moabite 
Stone). — Our knowledge of the langua^ is derived 
from the Moabite proper names in OT, etc., and 
from the Moabite Stone. Both show that Moabite 
is ‘ simply a dialect of Heb.* (Stade, i. 113). Where 
it differs from biblical Hebrew it a^ees either with 
Phoenician or Canaanite, which is also very closely 
allied with Hebrew ; or with Arabic, the language 
of the eastern neighbours of Moab. According to 
Hommel {A HT 216)3 the spelling on the Stone has 
a strong affinity with that of the Minsean inscrip- 
tions ; the Moabite MeMtha\ Neboh^ are more 
akin to Minseau than to Heb., which MSdebdf 

Mebd, 

The close connexion with Heb. is shown by the 
following resemblances — the details of differences 
are given below. The forms of almost all the proper 
names are consistent with their being of Hebrew 
origin. This might be partly accounted for by the 
fact that, for the most part, they are known to us 
only from Heb. sources. But the Stone is , un- 
doubtedly a Moabite document, and almost all its 
words, inflexions, and idioms occur in OT. For 
Instance, it has two characteristic Hek idioma— 
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nn • • pa • ^ 

• '72«i • nxif ■ • awa • hv • 'I'^a • I an’’ 

■ • * an I nmipn • a^anb ■ n«t • nann • I ■’n« • nn« ■ ’’n 
nas? ! • *?nn • a«nn • ‘'m • p^*n • ^na • as^tyn • ’’n • 

n«n • a?an • ?) 3 « * • ’’n • pn • p'’ • n«a • r>« • a:i?a • • ^ba • v 

* * * * . 1 n«?2 . n« • ai^« • «n • n> • na«a ■ nn • naSna I nn 

' * * * n!S • ■’aai^ • a>aa • o^i? • nnw • nn« • Sssaa^a i nnnm • nn • 

* * * . ntiJ • pn’^« • nsn • ’’a’’ ■ ’’sm • * a’’ • nn • na^a i wnana • * 

* * ma>«n • nn • a?ir«i • pa’:?i^n • n« • p«“i I ’’a^n • a^an • nn 

* • ‘7*7a • rh - pa • d*73^a • n * * * • p«n • nar'’ • ns • a>«T 1 |n‘’’sp • n« 

* * * n • *sn • nw ■ snn^i l ntn«n • npn • onn’s^i i mas^ ■ n!s • ^t^na)’ 

* «“i • nnsn • • n« • aa^a • na>«s I n«a^i • a^an^ • n^n ■ npn 

* * * « • nxi • ]nar ■ a^« • • nn ■ na^«T l n'’npn • a^an • aa^ • nnn 

* 1 1 V«na)-^ ■ hy • nns • • tn« • *7^ • aran • ■’V • na«a I n’sna 

* Ml I onnnn ■ nsr • nnna?n • jrpna • nn • onnS^i • nS*sn ■ ‘7^n 

nnnsi i********** • * ^1 • san«T • nt 

* * « ■ oa^a • np«T I nnannn • a>an • nna^s^^ • *’n 1 nanm • n 

* * nsn • b«na>'’ • TfSai l a^an • aa^ • C)n*nnD!si • nsn’’ • •'h 

* * sea • tyan • narnsa 1 ’’n • nannSnn • nn • na?a • y^’’ 

* ntn^s • Yn'’n • n«a?«’i 1 na^'n • ^n • tass • ]n«a • n«aa • np« 

nam • py'^n ■ nan • nnnp • ’’nsn • '7S« 1 ]n^n ■ bs? • neo^s 
NS 1 nn^nsa • ’’nsn • ‘ysNS • n'lnj^a^ • ’’nsn • ‘jsns 1 Sesrn 

* npn • p * a^Nn • '’N^n ■ ■’na^s^ • ^sns • ^Sa • nn • '^nsn • '7s 

* • sa^j^ • 05^n • *sn^ • naNS • nmpn • npn • nnpn • ]n • nns 1 npn 
noNn • nnnp^ • nnnnan • ’’nnn • '7 Sns I nn’’nn • nn • a?N • an 

* * snisn • n*7Dan • ’’na^s^ • ^sns • nynj^ • '•nsn • '7SN i Vt^na?’’ * * * 

* * 5^ ■ •’n • nsn • ■’nsn ■ ^sn I Nn ■ onn • ’’n • nan • nn • ’’nsn • ‘7SN 

* ^a • '72NS 1 n3?aara ■• p'’n • *sn • ‘'n • |a?an • pn • ar 

* sn • ‘jSNs hfsNn • • ’’naa'’ • na^N • ppn • nNa ** 

* * * . nN • aa? • Na^Ns • | 5 ns*s 5 ?n • nm I p^nn ■ nns • N n** 
*«N**ns***n-nn* nan • pmm l pNn • pn 

* * * nNs 1 pnsnn • ann^n ■ nn • a?an • 'h • naN 
I a^jr • Dtaa ^a^'n • a«sn - nn* * 
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the waw comecutim with Impf., only certainly 
elsewhere in Phoenician {Ges.-Kautsism, Eng. tr., 
136 n. ; et Konig, Syntax^ 5101) ; and the use of 
the Ini Ahs. to emphasize a finite tense 
in i. 7), — ^not, however, peculiar to Hebrew, The 
characters on the Stone are very similar to those 
of the Siloam inscription. 

{A) Proper Names. — In addition to the names of 
cities given at the end of the section on Territory, 
the following proper names are found in OT and 
Moabite Stone (the latter in italics). (1) PERSOJsrs: 
— Balak, Chemosh-melek or Chemosh~gad, Eglon, 
Ithmah, Mesha, Orpah, Buth, Sanballat (?), 
Shomer or Shimritli, Sihon (?), 'Zippor; also in 
inscriptions (see jSfis^ory), Kammnsu (Chemosh)- 
nadab, Kmshyby (Ghemoshyehi=‘ Chemosh gives 
life/ Baetbgen, p. 13), Mutsuri, Salmanu. (2) 
Deities :^Ch.emoBh, Ashlar - Chmiosh. (3) the 
.SirJSfjR Arnon. 

{B) Moabite —This Stone was a monument 
erected by Mesha king of Moab, c. 850, to com- 
memorate his victories over Israel. In 1868 a 
Prussian traveller, theEev. F. A. Klein, discovered 
the upper portion of it, about 3| ft. high, by 2 ft. 
broad and 2 ft. thick, with rounded top, amongst 
the ruins of Dihon {Dihdn). In 1869 a rough 
jMueeze was taken by an Arab for M. Clermont- 
Oanneau. There is also a c^y of 11. 13-20 made 
for him by another Arab. Then the Stone was 
broken up by the Arabs in the hope of making 
more profit out of the fragments. Two large frag- 
ments and 18 small ones were recovered. From 
these, with the addition of reconstructions from 
the squeeze of the missing portions, a restoration 
of the Stone has been made, and placed in the 
Jewish Court of the Louvre at Paris. There is a 
facsimile of this restored Stone in the British 
Museum. The text is printed on p. 404. 

Moabite Alphabet — 


(a) Notes on the The following abbrevia- 

tions are used in what follows 

CT«01ennont -Oanneau, La SUU de MUa, 1887 review 
otSS). 

G-Gimhnrg^ IToaMte Stone^ 1871. 

IfssLidzbarski, Eordsemitiachen BpigrapMbi lZ^S, p. 415, 
etc. 

iTssNordlander, Me IifisohHft dee K&nigs Mesa von Moab 
1896, apud SM^ only referred to when differing from 
SS. 

fiS’sssSocin (with Holzinger), Zur Mesainsehrift^ Berickte der 
Sdchsischen Gesellschafi der Wissenschaften^ 1897, 
only referred to when differing from SS. 

(Si8~Smend and Socin, Die Imchr^t dm Konigs Mma vm 
Moab, 1886. 

The differences of opinion given here relate to 
what and how much can be actually seen on the 
fragments, squeeze, etc., of the Stone. Conjec- 
tures as to letters entirely missing or quite illegible 
will be referred to under the translation. Dots 
over letters signify tliat, in the opinion of the 
authority quoted, they are indistinct. As G had 
not access to the squeeze or any reproduction of 
it, G cannot be cited for its readings, 

i 

1, After B'D3— (88', ; Cl, <?, ; Cl suggests as alternatives 

or dW from PhcBnician parallels ; L, 

8. After Da--88, D • pr ; Cl, nothing distinct; L, D • Sr, 

4. In p*? * n—SS, D; Cl,G,J!I,&; L, D, 

6. In 88, L , ' ; Cl, <?, n ; JV, 3. 

6. After TDK— 88, 1313; Cl, only part of a 3 vMttlss L 

■ 1313 , ■ 

7. After ns«— 88, ’il{^3 ; Cl, <?, only IK ; L, [l]S S. 

8. At the beginmng--88, Cl, <?, L, I'. 

In 88, Q, L, .1 ; a, 1 or 1, possibly riiould be 
joined with 'sn, and the combination read as a proper name. 

After • nz'— 88, L, VX 

9. After KV-^8, p; Cl, nothing distinct ; L, M, SS, ji 

10. In n * * * — 88, L, 10V ; Cli nothing distinct. 


'm 

1 

n 

•» 

lii 

n 

D 

3 


HOi3ITB. 

7 

A 

t 

t 

not occur, 

iiii 

y 


h 

D 

3 

D 

V 

Q 

P 

1 

tn 


c 

> 

t 

o 

9 

r 

T 

q 

w 

X 


After • l‘?D-88, » ; Cl, not visible ; L, N, SS, \ 

11. In * * * n—SS, D • DV ; Cf, not visible ; L, SSt D - Qif* 

12. In * K1— 88, L, 0 ; Cl, not distinct 

13. In * * *K— 88, 'ra; Cl, N, nothing distinct; L, CM W. 

14. In *\—SS, L, ; Cl, JJT, not visible. 

16. In*«V-88, a,j&, ri. 

10. In *^>SS, D ; Cl, ’?i; ff ; L, D S, nothing distinct 

After qVK~88,'p3Dl • pDJD Cl, p33 

nothing else distinct, nothing on squeeze where 88, see the | 
after a3Dl, neither can there be a D in this word ; G, |[0^K] $ 

In ♦ *1—88, 33 ; Cl, L, nothing distinct. 

17. In * * K— 88, Ki ; Cl, nothing distinct ; L, 

18. In D1 *3nDKi— 88, * ; C?, 8, L, N, S (in SS) only a dot 
Kote size of Moabite yod. 

After .133— 88, L, «». 

19. After * * 33D-88, 1 ’ ; Cl, nothing distinct ; Zra*’ JST, I % 

28. In * IS'KI— 88, 1 ; 07, not distinct ; 

24. In * • iry— 88, L,hi Cl, only visible with the eyes of faith, 
G does not give V in facsimile, but prints it in Heb. Text, with* 
out any Indication that it is restored and not read. 

26. At the beginning— 88, O • f ; 07, neither visible nor con 
siatent with the amount of space or the traces visible ; L, * 

In * 31R3— 88, L, i I ; 07, 1 J ; G, J. 

27. In * *V— 88, L, p; 07, nothing distinct; G, Z infscsliiidOte 
8 in Heb. Text. 

28. In * ^D— 88, 3 ; 07, S, not visible. 

29. At beginning— 88, ; 07, 'n ; X, * W. 
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10. At beginning— M . iflD * ^; Xi> » [aM^iD] • \ 

At end— If, ipJ ; C?, J? (in SB), D. 

81. After n3— >SS', "iD« • imi • jn • p ? * f ?* a ; 

L, "!dn * * * * 33 • ; JV, ['jnin • »33, 

32. In * * * Ihih-SS, n^Hi • 1; Cl, not visible, and too much 
for the available space ; X, * ♦ 1 • 1. 

33. In na * *—SS, apparently by some misunderstanding, 
as, according to Cl, no portion of either fragment or squeeze 
exists before the 2; L,*\ 

In * « * Vpj-iS'5', mi? ; 01, '[n] ; L, rtl *. 

34. In n * ; SS, Cl, S' ; SS suggest that possibly D may be 
represented and not V ; they discover before this letter traces 
of a ' ; Socin thinks that the letter in pW read as 1 may be 

3 ; 0, r ; X, * 

(b) Translation. 

Words in ( ) represent Moabite words, some or all the letters 
of which are not clear enough to make it certain what they 
are. Words in [ ] represent conjectural restorations where the 
text has entirely, or almost entirely, disappeared. Words in 
[( )1 represent conjectural restorations of words, in which one 
or more, but not all the letters, can be distinctly read. OT 
names are given in AY spelling ; in other cases the consonants 
are given, without supplying vowels. Words required by Eng- 
lish idiom but not by Hebrew are in italics. Symbols as In 
Notes on Text. In some cases the Hebrew order has been 
preserved, and the English order is shown by subscript 
numerals. 

1. I am Mesha, son of Chemosh (-melech, SS, L, 
or -gad, Cl, (?), king of Moab, the B- 

2. ibonite | My father was king over Moab thirty 
years and I became ki- 

3. ng after my father [And I made this Mgh- 

place of Chemosh in | c^s a tohm of grati’^ 

tude for (the deliverance wrought iov M-, SS, X)* 

4. esha, because He saved me from all the (king, 
SS, L, or ‘ despoiler, ^ Cl, G) s, and because He 
caused me to see my desire upon all that hated 
me — Omr- 

5. i, king of Israel, and® he oppressed Moab 
many days, because Chemosh (was) angry with 
Ian — 

a , , , 

6. d his 1 And his son succeeded him, and he 

8 1 

also said, I will oppress Moab | In my days, he 
spoke (thus, SS, L) [Let us go, <?] 

7. But I saw my desire upon him and upon his 
house, and Israel perished for ever®. Now Omri 
annexed (all the Ian- 

8. d) of Medeba, and Israel occupied it, his days 
and half his son’s days, forty years, and (resto- 

9. red) it Chemosh in my days | And I built 

Baal-meon, and I made in it the ’ShW^e, and I 
(built) 

10. Kirjathaim / 1 And the men of Gad occupied 
the land of (Ataro)th from of old, and buRt for 

himself the king of (I-) 

8 1 8 8 4 

11. srael Ataroth | And I fought against the 

town and took it | and put to death all the 
(people of, SS, L) 

12. the town, a pleasing spectacle for Chemosh 
and for Moab j and I removed thence *R’L® of 
BWBHSandl 

13. [?]i it, before Chemosh in Kerioth | and I 
settled in it — Ataroth^the men of ShRN, and the 
(men of) 

14. M!5RTh 1 And Chemosh said to me. Take 
Nebo^ against Israel [ and I (w-) 

15. ent by night, and fought against it from 
break of dawn till noon 1 and I (t-) 

16. ook it, and put tliem* ®dl to death, seven 

thousand (men, SS, Cl, G, X) (and boys, 

Cl; and..,...s, L) | and women, and (girl, SS,.,..^ ■ 
Cl, L) 

17. s and female slaves [ for I had made it 
taboo »» to *ShTK® Chemosh | and I took thence (1 

18. "1)^ 8 of YHWH and I ^ them before 
Chemosh | And the king of Israel built (*') 

19. Jahaz, and occupied it while he fought 
against me j And Chemosh drove Mm out before 
(me and, SS, L) 

20. I took from Moab two hundred men, of 
ail its clans®, and led them^ against Jahaz, and 
took it 

21. to add it to Bibon | I built QR^JH, the walls 
of the forests and the walls of 

22. the ThL * | And I built its gates, and I 
buOt its towers | And I*® 

23. built the house of the king,® and I made 
sluices*' [(for the reservoirs for the water, SS)} in 
the (midst) of 

24. the city | And there was no cistern in the 
midst of the city in "tfR^H, and I said to ail the 
people, Make (for) 

25. you, each of wm, a cistern in his house | And 

I hewed the MKhllThTh* for IfR^tH by means 
of the prisoners 

26. taken from Israel 1 1 built Aroer, and I 
made the road by the Arnon, (and, SS, L, Cl) 

27. I built Beth-bamoth, for it had been de- 
stroyed j I built Bezer, for (it was in ruins), 

28. (men) of Bibon, fifty, for all 

Bibon was loyal | And I (reign- 

29. ed)... a hundred in the cities®® which I 

added to the land | And I bui(lt) 

30. [(Medeba)] and Beth-diblathaim I And as 
/or Beth-baal-meon, there I placed (docks)®® 

31. sheep of the land [ and 

Horonaim, wherein dwelt (the Son of Bedan, and 
Bedan said, SS).^ 

32. Chemosh said to me, Go 

down, fight against Horonaim, and I went (down 
andff«?)...,.. 

33. ? Chemosh in my 

days and t......®* from thence? | 

34. T t— and (I) 

(c) Notes on Translation. 

8. a. The Moabite of ‘the deliverance vn-ought for Mesha Ms 

MSh' MSh\ 

5. &. More idiomatically, * Omri, king; of Israel, who oppressed ' ; 
cf. Ges..Eautzsch, Eng. tr. p. 341 n. 

7. c. So SS, Noldeke (1870). 

G, ‘ In my days ’ he [the king of Israel] said, * (Let us go) 
and 1 will see my desire on him and his house * ; and Israel 
said, * I shall destroy it for ever.' 

9. d. i.e. * extended and fortified.* 

9. e, ’ShW9 only occurs here and perhaps line 23, which, 

with 24 f., deals with the water supply of ; perhaps^s 

reservoir ; SS, * Teich.* 

10. f. Kirjathaim and IHblathaim, 80 end in JY in the 
Moabite text. 

U.g. ‘Wall,* 0, Noldeke. 

12. h, *ETi, perhaps also in 17 f., probably =«Heb. 7*875* 1829* 

(AY, ArieQ Kethibh of Ezk 48*5. *8, KerS not foimd else- 

where, usually rendered ‘altar-hearth* (0;^. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

12. i. DWDH, apparently the name of a deity worshipped by 
ttie Israelites of Ataroth ; not mentioned elsewhere, unless the 
same as the sun-god Dodo ; cf. the proper name Lktdu in the 
Amama tablets. Ail these names, as well as Davids * Beloved.* 

It is curious that, of the three or four places in which 
occurs, it is connected with the City of David in Is 29* and with 
DWDH here. Cf. Aansn and Davip, 

12t j. Bead rranoKV; cf. 1. 18. In 2 S 17*3 3no»‘drag,* so 
here SS, L, ‘schieppeh* ’; in Jer 168= * tear/ so here Neubauer. 

G translates * offered.* 

14, fc. Neho, spelt NBH. > 

Iff. i. The sense is the same, whether we read 373 ‘ all of ; 
them,* or JtVa, lit. * all of it.* 

17. m. female slaves, nom* so SS, L ; cf. Jg m dp 

* a damsel, two damsels.* 

. 17. n. made it taboo, nnisnnn, Dnn=* devote* to a deity, 
usually by slaying men or animals ; cf. Jos 6*^. 

.17, 0 . *8hTE- Babylonian Ishtar ; cf. on Eeligion. 

17 1 jp. How much is visible is doubtful, but we may restors 
*alta^hea^rthsof** ' 
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18, q, ‘ dragged * or * tore * ; cf. /. 

18 n tHtiltf Gi. d. 

2Q «. to cton», 

Either m is for head^ so JD, which may be interpreted 
•chiefs,' Noldeke, is. SS, chiefs and their followers, ‘ 014100 '; 
ci for s^ili poppy » Dt 32 S 2 . 

Or for poor^ Ps 823, also written Pr 10^, so G, 

20. t ledf lit oarfied. 

21. w. walls of the forests^ perhaps enclosing wooded hills, or 
gardens ; or the walls on the side towards the forests. 

22. t>. *FhL=Heb. '?|3j; eitherMZf,5iS,ii,RVof Is32i4,2Kfia4, 
or citadel^ Neubauer, in ITeh 826r*=ssa quarter of Jerusalem. 

22, w. *1.’ The letters of this word are partly in 23. 

23. as. Neubauer, ‘ house of Moloch.* p, sluices^ so SS (?), 

!/ (?), a sense suggested by the use of s<'?3 inHeb. for ‘shut 
in * ; or L (?), Driver, construct of Dlijip? ‘ both* ; Q, ‘prisons,’ 
from Heb. Npl n'3s=* prison.’ 

26. z. I hewed (KRTY) the MKhRThTh, i,e. a * cutting ’ of 
some kind ; 88^ * ich schnitt ein (?) die Einschnitte 0* ; X, ‘I 
hewed timber ’ ; (?, ‘ I dug the ditch.* 

27. <m, ruins reading py, plural of 'p ‘ heap.* 

28. 55, The beginning of 1. 28 is lost ; the V Is probably the 
lost letter of (collective) ‘men.* 

29. cc. in the cUies, bo SSt L, Neubauer ; but (?, ‘ Bikran * ; 
Noldeke, ‘ cattle.* 

30. dd. And as for Beth-haal-meon, so, 88^ the j is probably 
equivalent to a stop ; moreover, Beth-haal-meon is probably 
the same as Baal-meon^ which was built in 1. 9, But Q and 
Neubauer neglect the | , and make Beth-baal-meon the last of 
the list of towns beginning with Medeba, 

30. ee, (ftocks)t so SS, L, translating the reading 1p3, Neubauer 
* shepherd,* as Heb. Ipl, 2 E 34, RY ‘ sheepmaster,* of Mesha, 
and Am 11. 

31. j?*. {the Son of Dedan, etc.), so 88, translating their read- 
ing ; the text as seen by Cl and L is too fragmentsay to admit 
of probable restoration. 

32. gg. and I went {down and), translating SS, X*s 3 TiKl ; if 
with SS we further read we should restore with them 
Dnn*?j? * fought,* so Neubauer [and made war). 

S3, hh. The readings of SS, ; X, m*^p, point to a 

place-name *L*DhH C^eadeh). 

(d) Features in which the language of the Moahite 
Stone differs from the Hebrew of OT, 

(a) ’NK for without the final * Y of the 
Heb. ’psH. As elsewhere the Stone always expresses 
the silent consonant of final vowels, ijk can 
scarcely be '33it written defectively. The same 
form is found in Phcen., L, s.v, 

(^) The feminine singular ends in n instead of n 
as in Hebrew. 

(y) The j»lural is formed by Hun, as in Aramaic 
and Arabic, instead of by Mem, as in OT Heb. 
IB-W 2, I3^D 4, JO' 6, pT 5, jyaiK 8. So ocoa- 
sionally in OT. 

(5) The form m 2, 8, ShTh for Heb. mv "year,* 
as in Neopunic inscrmtions (X, p. 379). 

(€) In ny'i 5, " and he humiliated,’ and uj?i« 6, 
* and I humiliated,* the last radical is apparently 
a Waw with full consonantal force, whereas the 
corresponding radical in Heb. is a silent He. 

(i’) The affix for «his,* ‘him,* is n. nsnt? 6, 
nabn'i 6, rtn 6, 8, rt 2 7, hnsm 7, no' 8, etc., as 
occasionally in Heb., e,g, ‘his tent,’ (^n 9^^ 
(see Oes.-Kautzsch, § 91 e). 

{97) Line 8, itanno MHDB’, for Heb. wai'D MYBB’ 
Medeba. 

(e) The form Dnn^« ‘ fight against,’ line 11. 

Heb. uses the Niph, (in three cases the Qal) in 
the sense of ‘ fight.’ 

annhii, if parsed as Heb., must be taken as Hith- 
pa'el, the n of the prefix and the first radical V 
being transposed, a transposition only occurring 
in Heb. when the first radical is a sihnant. This 
transposition, however, regularly occurs for all 
first radicals in the Arabic 8th eonj. iqtatala, 
which is equivalent in sense to the Heb. Hithpa’el. 
See, further, Driver, Sam, xciii. 

(i) The inscription belongs to the primitive stage 
of Hebrew writing, in which doubtless most of the 
OT books were originally written, in which the 
icriptio defectiva was used., and no distinction was 


made between medial and final letters of alphabet. 
Silent consonants, however, are used for final 
vowels, ’2N ‘my father,’ 1. 2 ; n3=Heb. 13, etc. ; in 
the affixes, Dn’f?), 1. 18, «t, L 22 ; and in pn, wi. 

{k) The following words, in addition to propei 
names, do not occur in the OT : n wn, L 9 ; nn, 
1. 12; m3D, 1. 25 from Heb. yni3; pni!S'(?), L 34. 

(X) According to the readings of SS in 11, 11, 16, 
26, the prefixed preposition o is used to express 
the genitive. 

iv. Beligion. — Up to a certain point the 
Moabite religion was henotheistic, and the rela- 
tion of Chemosh to Moab was exactly that of J" 
to Israel (see Chemosh), On the strength of a 
winged sun-disk on the gem containing the name 
Chemoshyehi, Baethgen regards Chemosh as God 
of the Sunshine, and a manifestation of Molech. 
The Greeks identified Chemosh with Ares. Sanctu- 
aries to Baalpeor (wh. see), and possibly Nebo (wh. 
see), and other gods, neither destroy the parallel 
with Israel, nor prove that Moab failed to pay a 
special, unique homage fco Chemosh. Even the 
occurrence on the Stone of a deity Ashtar- (01 
Ishtar ) chemosh would not destroy the parallel 
with Israel. Ashtar-chemosh (see Ashtoreth in 
vol. i. p. 171*) is usually distinguished from 
Chemosh ; and probably ^ Shaddai, El Elyon, 
Jabweh ?eba’oth, are not sufficiently similar com- 
pounds to be urged against this view. But if in- 
scriptions of Solomon or Ahab were preserved, they 
mignt name other deities beside Jahweh. Accord- 
ing to Baethgen, Ashtar-chemosh is a name which 
claims for Chemosh the attributes of Ishtar. 
Chemosh had his temples, priests, sacrifices, and 
offerings. The inhabitants of conquered cities were 
‘devoted* to him, Le, massacred, in his honour 
(Stone, 11. 12, 17). Mesha sacrificed his firstborn 
to Chemosh, as Ahaz offered his son to Molech. 

But there is no extant evidence that any Moab- 
ites regarded Chemosh as the one God, in a mono- 
theistic sense ; or that there was any attempt by 
priestly legislation to purify the ritual from super- 
stition and immorality; or that there was any 
ethical or spiritual movement parallel to the minis- 
try of the prophets in Israel. 

V. People and History. — The patriarchal 
narratwes m Gn preserve a tradition, which may 
be unhesitatingly accepted as historical, to the 
effect that Moab was very closely akin to Israel, 
and that up to a certain point the history of Israel 
is also the history of Moab. Moab is the son of 
Lot and the brother of Ammon, Lot is the nephew 
of Abraham, and accompanies him in the migra- 
tion first from Ur ana then from Uaran. In 
other words. Lot {i,e, Moab with Ammon), Tsh- 
mael, the Bn§ Ketnrah and Edom, once formed 
with Israel that loose confederation of kindred 
tribes which bore the common name Hebrews, and 
followed Abraham from Mesopotamia into Canaan. 
According to these narratives. Lot shared for a 
time the nomad life of the other Hebrews in 
Western Palestine, but was the first of the allied 
clans to leave the confederacy. Lot settled in 
Sodom and Gomorrah, but after the calamity 
which overwhelmed those cities the Bnd Lot be- 
took themselves to the pasture-lands E. of Jordan, 
and, as the separate political organizations of Moab 
and Ammon, occupied the territory in which they 
remained till they disappeared from history. Thus 
Moab passed from the nomad stage into that of 
agriculturists and city-dwellers at a much earlier 
date than Israel. Possibly the Khahiri of the 
Amarna tablets are the Hebrews at their first 
entry into Palestine before the confederacy began 
to break up. 

We do not know the exact limits of the territory 
first occupied by Moab, but it probably stretched 
northward from the Amon, along the eastern 
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banks of the Bead Sea and the Jordan, We read 
in Bt 2^® ‘ the Emim dwelt therein *‘ [m the land 
of Moab}” aforetime, a people great, and many, 
and taU, as the Anakim ; these also are accounted 
Eephaim, as the Anakim ; but the Moabites call 
them Emim.* J" gave this land to Moab as He 
gave the land of the Horites to Edom. In' Gn 
14® the Emim are at Kiriathaim, a town north of 
the Amon, spoken of later on as Moabite. The 
statement is quite consistent with the position of 
eh. 14, as the birth of Moab, Le. its first appear- 
ance as a distinct tribe, is not related till 19®^. 
If we could trust the synchronisms with Baby- 
lonian and Elamite history based on the names 
in 14^ the incident happened shortly before the 
restoration of Babylonian supremacy by Ham- 
murabi, B.C, 2200; and Moab made its appearance 
somewhat later {HOM p. 161 ff. ), But the archeo- 
logical relations of Gn 14 are still onite uncer- 
tam (cf. L. W. King, Letters, etc,, of Mammurahi, 
Introd.). The antiquarian note, Bt 2i®®'*, is a late 
addition, and, according to Holzinger on Gn 14® 
and Steuemagel on Bt 2^®, the Emim are purely 
legendary (cf. Emim). I 

The OT says nothing more about Moab till the , 
time of the Exodus, From the Amama tablets 
and other Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
monuments we gather that Babylonia and the 
Hittites exercised great influence in Syria before 
c. B.C. 1400; and that for some time before that 
date Syria was an Egyptian province, but that, , 
apparently, about 1400, Egyptian authority was 
breaking down throughout Syria, Moab is not 
mentioned in the Amarna tablets at present pub- 
lished (Winckler, Petrie). It lay rather out of 
the way of the main routes between Syria and 
Egypt and the East, and especially was not on 
the Egyptian line of march into Palestine. Pos- 
sibly, therefore, both as to politics and culture, the 
relations of Moab with the great empires were 
slight and superficial. On the other hand, Moab 
commanded the great routes from Western Pales- 
tine and Northern Syria into Arabia {HGHL 430, 
697 ff., 626) ; and probably during this early period 
and throughout its history Moab remained in 
touch with its Arab kinsfolk: thus the Mesha 
inscription shows traces of the influence of Arabic. 
Yet there is evidence of the connexion of Moab 
with Egypt. According to Sayce {Fair, FaL 153), 
Moab was included in the Canaanite province of 
Egypt at the time when the Amarna tablets were 
written ; but Edom then encroached on what was 
afterwards Moabite territory. Bamses ll. (c. 1300) 
fought several campaigns to restore the Egyptian 
dominion in Syria, In the list of his conquests on 
the base of one of six colossal figures at Luxor 
there occurs the name Muah [Pair, FaL p. 21), 
Karhu, in a similar list at Karnak {Fair, FaL 
p. 237), is probably the o? Moabite 

Stone. Other traces of Egyptian influence E.^ of 
Jordan are a monolith near the Lake of Tiberias 
bearing the cartouche of Bamses XI., now known 
as the Stone of Job (see voL i. p. 166^) ; and the 
delineation of a local deity Ahm-za^, ‘ Yokin of 
the North,’ with the full face and crown of Osiris 
(Sayce, Fgypt of the Hebrews, )^, 81). 

We now come to the biblical accounts of the 
Exodus, which include statements as to the for- 
tunes of Moab in the period immediately preceding 
the appearance of Israel in Eastern Palestine, 
According to these, Moab, shortly before the ad- 
vent of Israel, was deprived of its northern terri- 
tory, at least, by an Amorite king, Sihon ; and 
though Israel occupied the land of Moab, it was 
conquered, not from the Moabites, but frona Sihon. 
But the historicity of this account is disputed. 
We will first give the narrative as it stands, and 
then the critimsm of it. 
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The original authority for the narrative is the 
section of E, Nu 21®^"® (Weilh. J), which contains 
the account of the defeat of Sihon, and the con- 
quest of his dominions. Y,^, sometimes held to 
be a later gloss, states that ‘Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, had fought against the former king of 
Moab, and taken ail his land out of his hand, even 
unto Amon ’ ; and give, on the authority 

of ‘them that speak in proverbs,’ Le, the com- 
posers or reciters of ‘ taunt songs,’ celebrating the 
discomfiture of Israel’s enemies, the following 
poem, probably taken from the Book of the Wars 
of J", quoted in v.^^: — 

*Oome ye to Heshbom, 

Let the city of Sihon be built and establishad ; 

For a fire is g^one out of Heshbon, 

A flame from the city Of Sihon. 

It hath devoured Ar of Moab, 

The lords of the high places of Amon. 

Woe to thee, Moab ! 

Thou art undone, O people of OhemofllL 
He hath made his sons fugitives, 

And his daughters captives 
To Sihon, king of the Amorites. 

We have shot at them ; Heshhon Is perished even unto 
Dibon, 

And we have laid waste even unto Nophah, 

Which reacheth unto Medeba.* 

According to Billmann, the speakers are Israel- 
ites, who, in celebrating their victory over Sihon, 
describe his recent conquest of Moab. Unless v.®® 
is a gloss, Sihon’s war against Moab, and Israel’s 
against Sihon, rest on substantially the same 
authority. The latter is frequently referred to 
by the Benteronomic writers ; it is also alluded to 
in P’s account of the division of Canaan, Jos 13®^* ^ 
(unless these verses are P®), in the late passage 
Jg 11^"®® (B-®, Budde, Moore), in Neh 9®®, and in 
Ps 135^^ 136^®. The poem is quoted in Jer 48" (a 
late addition, Com., Giesebr.), but there is no 
reference to Israel’s war with Sihon. Thus the 
tradition is comparatively early, and was con- 
tmuously recognized; moreover, the narrative is 
not intrinsically improbable. 

On the other hand, neither J nor P mentions the 
Sihon episode (unless Jos 13®^'®’' are rightly assigned 
to P®), and none of the accounts of Moab’s rela- 
tions with Israel suggest that Israel had avenged 
Moab by conquering its oppressor. Hence, though 
the narrative is accepted by Billmann (on Nu 21), 
Comill {Hist, of the Feo'ple of Israel, p. 45), etc., it 
is regarded as unhistorical by Stade {Gesch, Isr, 
117 f-), Addis (on Nu 21), etc. According to the 
latter, the poem refers to the conquest of a Moabite 
king, Sihon, by Israel in the 9th cent. (cf. SlHON). 

If we accept E’s narrative, we may follow 
Comill {Hist, p. 45) in reconstructing the history 
somewhat thus ; Sihon expelled the Moabites and 
Ammonites from the most fertile parts of their 
territory. The conquered either invited the Israel- 
ites, then occupying the country about Kadesh, to 
come to the rescue, or welcomed them as allies 
when they appeared on the scene. But, after the 
Israelites had overthrown Sihon, they kept for 
themselves the territoiy he had taken from Moab. 

Nu 25^"® (JE), according to which the women of 
Moab led the Israelites into immorality, and the 
Israelites worshipped Baal-peor as guests at 
Moabite sacrificial feasts, is entirely in accordance 
with E. Similarly Bt 2®“®®, in stating that J'" for- 
bade Israel to attack Moab, and that Moab allowed 
the Israelites to pass through its territory, and 
furnished them with provisions ; and Jg 11®* 
(B*®?), in stating that Balak did not fight against 
Israel, are following either E, possibly in a fuller 
form than we have it, or some equivalent account. 
The futile attempt of Balak to induce Balaam to 
curse Israel occurred, according to cuirent analysis, 
both in J and E, and seems also to imply that up 
to that point no hostilities had taken place ImSm 
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tween Israel and Moab. Possibly, however, the 
whole Balaam section belongs to E, with the 
exception of the episode of the speaking ass, which 
may be J, bnt may originally have had nothing to 
do with Balak or Moab (cf. Balaam and the 
analysis : in Numbees). In P, Nu 31®, Jos 13^, 
Balaam is connected with Midian, and P may have 
followed a lost section of J. 

On the other hand, there is a series of passages 
which suggest hostile relations between Moab and 
Israel at this time. Ex 15^® (JE), the Song of 
Triumph after crossing the Red Sea, speaks of the | 
dismay of the Moabites at that event. Dt 23® 
states that Moab did not furnish Israel with pro- 
visions! it does not mention any war between 
them ; and, according to Jg (RJ®?), the Israel- 
ites were refused permission to pass through 
Moab, But, curiously enough, it is m Jos 24®, the 
E-speech, that we find the explicit statement, 

‘ B^ak ben Zippor, king of Moab, arose and fought 
against Israel ; and he sent and called Balaam 
ben Beor to curse you.’ Perhaps at an earlier 
stage of the Wanderings, before Sihon attacked 
Moab, the Moabites feared Israel, and refused to 
admit them into Moab; after the conquests of 
Sihon, Moab was glad to obtain the help of Israel, 
but again became hostile when Israel refused to 
restore to Moab its former territory. 

Whether Israel took the land north of Amon from 
Sihon or from Moab, it was always debatable 
ground, and stimulated and aggravated the quar- 
rels that naturally arose betweenjneighbours. The 
northern frontier of Moab retired or advanced as 
the power of Israel waxed or waned. The most 
important incident narrated as to the relations of 
Israel and Moab, in the period of the Judges, is 
the occupation of Jericho by the Moabites, the 
assassination of their king, Eglon, by the Ben- 
iamite Ehud, and the consequent slaughter of the 
Moabites and the recove^ of the territory of 
Jericho for Israel, Jg 3““*® (J?, in Bt setting). 
The occupation of Jencho implies that Moab had 
reconquered the country north of the Arnon, as 
far as opposite Jericho (cf. Ehxtd, Eglon). LXX 
(not all MSS) and Syr. insert Moab in the post- 
exilic (Budde, Moore) list of the wpressors from 
whom Jephthah delivered Israel. The conjecture, 
though late, was natural, and probably correct. 
Moab would take advantage of so good an oppor- 
tunity, and was always closely connected with 
Ammon, The author of Jg ll'^"®® was certainly 
under the impression that Moab was concerned in i 
the controversy. The Book of Ruth assigns its 
story to the period of the Judges, and illustrates 
the friendly relationships which sometimes existed 
between the neighbouring peoples. Perhaps the 
obscure verse 1 Ch 4®® (a late addition, Kittel, 
SBOT) is intended to refer to this period. The 
Heh. includes in the list of Judahites * and Jokim, 
and the men of Cozeba, and Joash, and Saraph, 
who had dominion in Moab, and Jashuhi-lehem ’ ; 
LXX and Vulg., followed by Kittel, read for 
‘JashuM,’ * and they returned,’ probably to 
Bethlehem when unable to retain power in Mmb. 
Vulg. has the remarkable translation, *Et qui 
stare fecit solem, virique mendacii, et Securus, 
et Incendens, qui prinoipes fuerunt in Moab, et 
qui reversi sunt in Lahem ; base autem verba 
vetera,’ apparently on the lines of ancient Jewish 
exegesis, which sees here a reference to Elimelech, 
Mahlon, and Chilion of the Book of Ruth 
(Bertheau). But the original meaning, and in- 
tended period, and the value of the verse, are 
quite uncertain. Another hopelessly corrupt and 
obscure passage, 1 Ch 8® (late addition, Kittel; 
according to Gray, Heb, Proper Names, the names 
are ancient), seems intended to refer to this period, 
of. Ehud, 8®, and furnishes another statement as to 
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Israelites, here Benjamites, settling in the Field ol 
Moab, whether as part of an Israelite colony or as 

f erim of Moab, does not appear. Further, the 
sraelites, Jg 10® (R^), worshipped Moabite gods. 
Any account which can now be given of Moab is 
necessarily one-sided. Our information is chiefly 
from Israelite sources; and our only Moabite 
document, the Mesha inscription, happens to be 
wholly taken up with a war with Israel. But the 
consequent impression that Moab was chiefly 
occupied with its relations with Israel would 
obviously be a mistake. Their dealings with other 
neighbours, e.g. Ammon and the nomad Arabs, 
must have been equally important to them — to 
say nothing of their own private afiairs. Here 
and there we have a gleam of light on such subjects. 
In the list of Edomite kings, Gn 36®^'®® ( J usually, 
but Dillm. P), 1 Ch we read, Gn 36®®, of a 
Hadad ben Bedad, who defeated Midian in the 
Field of Moab, whicb suggests that at some period, 
probably that of the Judges (Ewald, in the time of 
Gideon), part of the Moabite territory was occupied 
hj Edom. Two of the capitals of these kings, 
Avith and Binhahah, have been identified with 
sites in Moabite territory ; cf, Binhabah. Whether 
the Midianites were present in * the Field of Moab ’ 
as invaders (Moore on Jg 6^) or allies is not clear. 
In Nu 21-25, read continuously, Midian appears in 
about the same district as the ally of Moab ; the 
references to Midian may be P and R^, and yet be 
based on older documents. It is not clear that 
Moab and Midian were combined in any of the 
sources. To this period may also he assigned the 
capture of ]^Rj@[H by Ramses in. c. 1280, during 
one of his Syrian campaigns (Sayce, Pair* PaL 
p. 165). 

Passing to the united monarchy, Saul to Solomon, 
in addition to the account of Saul’s victory over 
Nahash king of Ammon (1 S 11), Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom are mentioned (IS 14^^) amongst the 
enemies against whom Saul fought successfully ; 
he clearly did not conquer Moab, since Bavid’s 
parents found an a^lum there (1 S22®"®) ; accord- 
ing to Ru 4^®'*®, Ruth the Moabitess was an 
ancestress of Bavid. Buring the civil war be- 
tween Bavid and Eshbaal, Moab must have been 
able to hold its ground, or even to aggrandize itself 
at the expense of Israel. Hence, perhaps, Bavid’s 
war with Moab, in whicb ‘he smote Moab, and 
measured them with the line, making them to lie 
down on the ground ; and he measured two lines 
to put to death, and one full line to keep alive. 
And the Moabites became subject to Bavid, and 
paid tribute’ (2 S 8®). Part of the spoil of Moah, 
as of that from other conquests, Bavid dedicated 
to J'' (2 S 8^®). Probably instead of the ‘ two 
lion-like men of Moab,’ slain by one of Bavid’s 
warriors (2S 23®®), we should read with Kloster- 
mann and Budde, partly following the LXX, ‘ two 
lions in their lair.^ In the parallel passage, 1 Ch 
11®*, Kittel reads ‘two sons of Ariel from Moab.’ 
Bertheau, who adopts a similar reading, under- 
stands Ariel as the name of the king cf Moab (cf, 
Ariel). In 1 Ch 11^, in a passage which Kittel 
ascribes to an ancient source, no longer extant, 
Ithmah the Moabite is mentioned among Bavid's 
mighty men. Kautzsch and Budde ascribe 2 S 8®' 
to late editors. According to 1 K 11^*’^*®® (D®, 
Kautzsch), Solomon had Moabite women in his 
harem, erected a temple to Chemosh, and wor- 
shiped him. 

How long Moab remained tributary v^e do not 
know. It is next mentioned as rebelling against 
Ahab ; and it has been supposed that it remained 
subject to Solomon till his death, and was trans- 
fen-ed to Israel after the formation of the Northern 
Kingdom. But the silence of our meagre and 
fragmentary authorities as to any prior revolt does 
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not prove that Moah remained in subjection tiU tory at the expense of the eastern tribes. The 
the time of Ahab. The express mention of the relations of Edom and Moab in this narrative 
revolt of Edom from Solomon is slightly against suggest the existence of bitter hostility, which 
the siii)position that a revolt of Moab at that must have led to other wars between the two 
time has been passed over. Farther, the fact that neighbours. Nothing is said of Edom in the in- 
Jeroboam’s capital was at first E. of Jordan shows scription, possibly because part of it is lost, 
that Israel then was in strong force in the east. The inscription suggests that the revolt arose 
and makes it possible to suppose that Jeroboam (11. 6,7) through hostile measures of Ahab.* Mesha 
succeeded in wresting the suzerainty of Moab recovered the territory occupied by Omri, and 
from Rehoboam. On the whole, it is more likely fortified Ba'al-meon and Kiriathaim. He then 
that Moab recovered its independence at this time ; threatened the Gadites — ^the Reubenites are ne^er 
or, if not then, soon after, at some point in the mentioned, and had apparently disappeared — 
period, after Jeroboam, during which Israel was in their long-occupied territory of Ataroth. In 
distracted by foreign and civil wars and frequent defence, the king of Israel fortified the ci^ of 
changes of dynasty. The disaster which almost Ataroth. But Mesha took Ataroth and Nebo, 
blotted out Reuben as a tribe may have been and massacred their inhabitants. The king of 
suffered at the hands of Moab, at this or at an Israel fortified Jahaz, but it shared the fate of 
earlier date. Ataroth. Mesha seems also to have conquered 

2 Ch 20^“^ narrates a campaign of Moab, Ammon, Horonaim. After his victories he fortified many 
and Edom against Jehoshaphat, in which the in- cities, and provided them with a water supply, and 
vaders massacre each other. The passage is prob- executed other public works, largely, no doubt, by 
ably a Midrashie adaptation of 2 K 3, and m its means of Israelite prisoners, as in 1. 25, 
present form rests on no older authority than the According to the cities mentioned in the insorip- 
Midrash of Kings used by the Chronicler. tion as conquered or held by Moab, its territory 

The period of Omri- Ahab- Jehoram is specially stretched along the whole eastern coast of the 
important, because we can supplement the Bible Dead Sea, from Kir in the south to Horonaim and 
account by the Moabite Stone, the text and transla- Nebo in the north. The silence as to Heshbon may 
tion of which are given above, in the section on possibly be due to the loss of part of the Stone; 
Language. In the Moabite Stone (11. 1~8) Mesha out as Mesha’s father reigned in Dibon on the 
teUs us that, in the reign of his father, Chemosh- Amon, probably Mesha’s conquests did not include 
melek (?) of Dibon, Chemosh was angry with Heshbon. 

Moab, and Omri and his son oppressed Moab, According to 2 Ch 24^, one of the assassins of 
subjected and occupied it forty years. This brings Joash of Judah had a Moabite mother. The sto^ 
us to the point at which Kings first refers to Moab. of Elisha (2 K 13®°) mentions Moabite raids in 
2KH3^*® states that Mesha king of Moab was Israel. 

rich in sheep, and paid to Israel a tribute (? annual) 2 K 14®® states Jeroboam n, recovered the 
of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams (AV), or their border of Israel from the entering in of Hamath 
wool (RY) ; and that when Ahab died he rebelled to the sea of the Arabah, Le. the Dead Sea. Prob- 
agsinst the king of Israel. According to Mesha ably he recovered the suzerainty over Moab (so 
(1. 8), the revolt took place in the middle of Ahab’s Comili, p. 122, * succeeded ... in subduing all 
rei^. Probably the war of Israel with Syria, Moab’). 1 Ch seems to imply a tradition of an 
which cost Ahab his life, afforded the opportunity effective Israelite occupation of territory between 
for the revolt of Moab. It is not clear how we Jabbok and Arnon in the time of Jeroboam ll. 
are to combine the inscription and 2 K 3. We Am 2^"® may refer to Israelite conquests in Moab 
may suppose (Comill, p. 107 ; Wellh. Hist. etc. at this time, though it only refers expressly to the 
Eng. tr. p. 460) that Mesha’s victories took place feud between Edom and Moab. Possibly the 
at the time of the revolt, before the events of Israelite victories over Moab in Nu 24^’ (Balaam’s 
2 K 3 ; or that, at first, Moab simply asserted its oracles) belong to this period, though they might 
independence, and that Mesha’s conquests were refer to the wars of Omri or even David, 
made after the retreat of Jehoram; or that the Another trace of the hostility of Moab to both 
inscription is a comprehensive account of Mesha’s Israel and Judah, in the period of the two king- 
achievements both before and after Jehoram’s doms, is the unsympathetic attitude of both J and 
campaign, his reverses being ignored, just as Kings E to Moab ; the most striking example being the 
makes no mention of the loss of Israelite cities account of the birth of Ammon and Moab, 
to Moab. In 2 K 3 we read that Jehoram, at the In the period from Jeroboam n. to the Fall of 
head of a general muster of Israel, and with Samariay the catastrophes of Israel, especially the 
Jehoshaphat of Judah and the king of Edom as deportation of the eastern tribes by Tiglath-pileser, 
allies, marched round the southern end of the and, in a less degree, that of the inhabitants of 
Dead Sea, a route which suggests that Israel was the rest of the Northern Kingdom, left Moab free 
very weak on the east of the Jordan ; that the to aggrandize itself. All the evidence seems to 
Moabites fell into an ambush, and were defeated ; show that, in the century and a half after the fall 
that the allies captured and destroyed the cities of Samaria, the prosperity of Moab reached its 
and laid waste the land, and at last shut up Mesha climax. Apparently its rulers were wise enough 
in Kir-hareseth. After an unsuccessful sortie, to observe the essential condition of continuous 
Mesha * took his eldest son . . , and offered him prosperity, and submitted to the suzerainty of 
for a burnt-offering ujpon the wall. And there Assyria; cf. COT ii. 49. Salmanu the Moabite 
was great wrath against (RY), or upon (RYm), occurs in the Nimrud Clay Inscription of Tiglath- 
Israel; and they departed from thence and returned pileser as one of the tributaries of Assyria; and 
to their own land.’ Possibly the Israelite account it is perhaps this SaJmanu, and not the Assyrian 
disguises a defeat as a voluntary withdrawal ; but Shalmaneser, who is to be identified with the 
the prophets’ accounts of the superstition of their . Shalman who sacked Beth-arbel in Hos (so 
feUow-countrymen show that they may have been Sayce, HCM p. 482). 

afraid to press the siege after what they believed In a fragment, indeed, of Sargon ll. (Kellner, 
to be an irresistible appeal to Chemosh. But the Isaiah, p. 34), Moah is mentioned as allied with 
retreat was a disastrous blow to the prestige of Plnlistia, Judah, and Edom in a consra^y against 
Israel. Probably the retiring army sufl&red heavy Assyria ; but on the great Taylor Prism, which 
loss; and the Moabites would certainly be em- gives Sennacheri ns account of his campaign against 
bol iened to make further additions to their terri- * The tnwjsiation of tisese lines is doubtful, of. sbom 
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Hezekiah and kis allies, Kammusu-nadab (Chem- 
osb-nadab) of Moab brings tribute to the Assyrian 
king, and does homage to Mm. Mutsuri (probably 
‘the Egyptian’) king of Moab is mentioned as 
attending the court of two successive kings of 
Assyria, Esar-haddon and Assurbanipal, in com- 
pany with twenty-one other subject kings, including 
Slanasseh of Judah (Sayce, M GM p. 460 d*.). In 
the last days of Jerusalem, Moab had transferred 
its allegiance to Babylon; Moabites fought for 
Nebuchadnezzar against Jehoiakim, 2 K 24^. At 
the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, according 
to the original text of Jer 27®, Moabite envoys 
came to Jerusalem to arrange a revolt against tne 
Chaldseans ; and later on Jewish refugees found an 
asylum in Moab, Jer 40^^ ; and Ezk 25®'^^ also im- 
plies that the prosperity of Moab continued after 
the fall of Jerusalem, 

Much light is thrown on the condition of Moab in 
this mriod by the references to Moab in Am, Is, 
Mie, Zeph, Jer, and Ezk ; although there is much 
difierence of opinion as to the dates of the passages 
in question. For Am and Ezk, see above ; it may 
be noted also that in Am the ruler of Moab is called 
tosw ‘judge.’ Mic 6® merely refers to the story of 
Balaam and Balak, probably in a different form 
from that in which we now have it. Zeph 
which threatens Moab and Ammon because they 
have despised and harassed the Jews, is commonly 
regarded as exilic (cf, Zephaniah). 

The Is- Jer oracles on Moab present a very com- 
plicated question. Is 15 f. and Jer 48 are two 
independent editions of an older lament over some 
ruinous catastrophe which befell Moab. Cheyne 
(‘ Isaiah ’ in PB p. 168) tMnks the enemy of Moab 
may have been either Nebuchadnezzar, Assur- 
banipal, or Jeroboam il. Cheyne, Buhm, Giese- 
brecht, etc., hold that the later editions of the 
lament were compiled and inserted in Is and Jer 
by late post-exilic writers; Duhm refers Jer 48 
to the time of Alexander Jannaeus and John 
Hyrcanus. But many critics {e,g* Comill and 
Driver) regard Is 16 f . as the work of Isaiah, and 
Jer 48 as that of Jeremiah — substantially. In 
the lament the territory of Moab has reached its 
maximum, and extends from Jazer, Sibmah, and 
Heshbon to the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Thus the poem is probably later than Mesha, and 
does not refer to the conquest of Moab by Omri, 
or the ca^aim of Jehoram ; the Stone does not 
mention Heshbon. Hence the disaster to Moab 
was probably an invasion by Jeroboam n., a view 
possibly confirmed by Is 16^* ®, which is often 
mterpreted as meaning that the king of Judah 
was ruling over Edom ; while 2 K 1# suggest 
that, some time before, Amaziah of Judah had 
recovered the suzerainty of Edom. The lament 
shows that, since Mesha, Moab had made steady 
progress, and advanced its border beyond Heshbon ; 
that it possessed numerous ‘cities,’ i.e. walled 
towns, and doubtless many villages ; that it was 
fertile, well-cultivated, and, probably, densely 
populated ; and that it had reached a coi^ara- 
tively high level of civilization, not very different 
from that of Judah. Jeroboam ravaged the 
country in the same fashion as Jehoram; and 
perhaps some districts and cities were occupied by 
Israelites, but Moab as a whole probably remained 
autonomous under a native ruler appointed by 
Jeroboam. If Nu refers to this invasion 

(see above), the king of Moab at this time may 
have been named Sihon. The author of the lament 
shows marked sympathy for Moab; Israel was 
generally hostile to the Southern Kingdom after 
the extinction of the house of Omri, and Moab 
•nd Judah were drawn together by a common 
enmity to Samaria. A token of their mutual 
good feeling was Solomon’s temple to Chemosb, 


which was not interfered with till the time ol 
Josiah. However severely Moab suffered at the 
hands of Jeroboam II., it recovered speedily, and 
became more prosperous than ever, so that Isaiah (?) 
and Jeremiah (?) do not hesitate to adapt and ex- 
pand the pictures of the pride and prosperity ol 
Moab, and the lists of its numerous cities, in their 
descriptions of the doom that threatened Moab 
at the hands, first of the Assyrians and then of 
the Chaldseans. The attitude of Is 16 f. is still 
sympathetic; hut Jer expresses the hitter resent- 
ment inspired by the alliance of Moab with the 
besiegers of Jerusalem in 48^® ‘Cursed he he that 
doeth the -work of J" negligently, and cursed be he 
that keepeth hack his sword from Hood.’ Jer also 
(48^^) testifies to the continued prosperity of Moab 
and its consequent corruption: ‘ Moab hath been 
undisturbed from his youth ; he hath settled on 
his lees ; he hath not been emptied from vessel to 
vessel ; he hath not gone into captivity : there- 
fore his taste remaineth in him, Ms scent is not 
changed.’ * Jeremiah, or an editor, has incorpor- 
ated Nu 21®®^* as vv. t Cf . J er 9®® 25®^ 27® ; Isaiah, 
Book of ; Jeremiah, Book op. 

In Is and Jer we see Moab, at tbe height of its 
prosperity, suddenly seized in the grip or an over- 
whelming calamity : here the curtain falls upon 
its history. The land is still for some time called 
Moab, and the name lingered on even into the Chris- 
tian era ; the term Moabite is occasionally applied 
to cities or people of the district, and doubtless 
survivors of the old race were still to be found in 
the land; but there seems no evidence of the 
existence of Moab as a state, even a dependent 
state, after the Exiles and we know that at the 
time of the Maccabaean revolt Moab was occupied 
by the Nabataean Arabs (1 Mac 9®®”^®; Jos. Ant. 
xni. xiii. 3, 6, xvi. 4, xiv. i. 4). A comparison 
of the last two passages shows that Josephus uses 
‘Moabites* for the Nabataean Arabs, which ex- 
plains the statement in Ant. I. xi. 5, that the 
Moabites were still a very great people in hi« 
time. 1 Mac never names the Moabites, even in 
such passages as 5^"® (cf. Bevan, Dan. p. 199; 
Baetligen, Ps. p. 260). The comparative silence 
of post-exilic literature as to Moab suggests an 
early date for its disappearance ; even in Neh 4’ 
the Arabians have taken the place of Moab as the 
allies of Ammon. Possibly Moab, in its pride, 
unduly tasked the patience of Nebuchadnezzar 
and was overthrown, and the bulk of its popula- 
tion deported ; then the Arabs may have occupied 
Moab and absorbed the remnant of the people ; or 
the Nabataeans may have conquered Moab (cf. 
Aretas). Then Is 15 f., Jer 48, if late editions of 
an earlier lament, may have been inspired by the 
report of this great catastrophe ; Ezk 25®’^^ states 
that Moab shaU be conquered by the children of 
the East, i.e. Arabs. 

The post-exilic references to Moab are as follows : 
— In the apocalyptic Is 24-27, variously dated from 
the time of the Exile to that of Alexander the 
Great, Moab is the one Gentile people mentioned 
byname (26^®) as doomed. Unless the section is 
contemporary with Jer 48, J ‘ Moab,’ like * Edom ’ 
and * Babylon,’ in later times is used as a type of 
the enemies of God (Cheyne, ‘ Isaiah ’ in PB p. 204). 
Ezr 9^ Neh 13^ are mere references to ancient 
literature. Sanhallat the Horonite (Neh 2^® etc.) 
may have belonged to Beth-horonj even if he 
belonged to Horonaim, he may have been one of 

* If Boziah is Bo^ah esh-Sham in the ^auran, the territory 
of Moab hAd extended far to the N.E. ; but cf. Bozrah. 

t Unless Jer 48^ ‘In Heshbon they have devised evil against 
her,’ ie. Moab, is a deliberate modification of the ancient poem, 
connected with the insertion of Nu Ziasr* ; it seems better to 
read with Giesebrecht, ‘Against Heihbon they have devised 
evil,’ omitting ‘against her.* 

t Of. Jer 4848f. with Is 24iw-. 
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its Arabian conquerors ; and if a Moabite, merely 
an individual who survived the ruin of the state. 
In Dn Moab may be merely the country, or 
else combined with Edom and Ammon through 
the influence of older literature. Similar con- 
siderations may explain the occurrence of Moab in 
the late psalms (60® 83® 108®), unless the lists of 
peoples in these psalms are fragments from older 
poems. The references to Moabites in Jth are 
entirely unhistorical, and due to a use of older 
literature. 

See also arts. Ammon, Edom, Gad, Iseabd, 
Jtoah, Eetjbbk. 

Litbeatueb.— T he Oommentaries on passages referring to 
Moab, and the Histories of Israel on the relations of Israel to 
Moab; Wellhausen, art. Moab in Encycl, jBrif.O; Clermont- 
Gannean, Memtetl d’ArchioL Orient, ii. 185--234. 

For the Geography-— Tristra^ Land of Moab ; Conder, Seth 
and Moab ; Q. A, Smith, SGSL 617-673 ; Stanley, Sin. and 
Pal. 319-334 ; Bnhl, OAP 45-60 ; Pieturegque Pal, n. 198 flf'. 

For the Eeligion— W, E. Smith, MS ^6, 460; Baethgen, 
Bdtrdge z, Sem. MeUgiomgezdk. pp. 13£^., 79, 89, 210, 238, 266- 
261. 

On Moabite Stone, see above ; also in Driver, Seb. Text of Sam, 
IxKXV and tor other literature, in Ginsburg and Lidzbarski 

W.H. Bennett, 

MOADllH.— See Maadiah, 

MOGHMUR (MoxaoiJ/i B, ; Mactmt 

Old Lat., Peor Syr. ; A omits ; Vulg. Jth 7^® omits 
LXX 7^’“^®).— A wady {xelfMLpM on which Chusi, 
near Ekeebel, was situated, apparently S.E. of 
Dothan (Jth P®). 

MOCK, MOCKINGSTOCK.— The verb to mock is 
both trans. and intrans. Used transitively it has 
two distinct meanings : (1) To ridicnlSf as 1 K 18®^ 

* Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud ’ ; Job 
12^ ‘ 1 am as one mocked of his neighbour ’ (RV 
‘ one that is a laughing-stock to his neighbour ’). 
(2) To deceive, beguile, Jg 16^® ‘And Delilah said 
unto Samson, Behold, thou hast mocked me, and 
told me lies,’ Job 13® ‘As one man mocketh 
another, do ye so mock him ? ’ (RV ‘ as one de- 
ceiveth a man, will ye deceive him ? ’). So Shaks. 
PicA /!/. IV, iv, 87— 

* A mother only mocked with two sweet babes * ; 
and Macbeth, I. vii. 81 — 

* Away, and mock the time with fairest show.' 

The only meaning of the intrans. verb is to Hc?i- 
cule, as Job 21® ‘ Suffer me that I may speak ; and 
after that I have spoken, mock on’ (from Gen. 
Bible ; Cov. ‘ laugh my wordes to scorne ’) ; Pr 1®® 
*I will mock when your fear cometh’; Ac 17®® 

* And when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some mocked,’ The phrase to ‘mock at’ 
occurs in Pr 30^’, La 1^, Tindale has ‘ mock out,’ 
Expositions 39, ‘ their sophistical glosses, feigned 
to mock out the law of God, and to beguile the 
whole world ’ ; and ‘ mock with,’ iFor&, i. 205, 

‘ So shamefully doth the covetousness and ambi- 
tion of our prelates mock with the law of God.’ 

Mock was once common as a subst.: thus in 
Matt. Bible, marg. note to Gn 3^® ‘ Here thys 
worde lo is taken as a mocke as it is in 1 K 18^ ; 
Joy, Apol&gye to Tindale, 14, ‘ This saith Tindale 
yroniously in a mok as though it were false that 
cure souiis as sone as we be dead shulde go to 
heven ’ ; Shaks. Henry V, I. ii. 2S5 — 

* For many a thousand widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands ; 
Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down ; 

And some are yet ungotten and unborn 

That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn.' 

The only example in AV is Pr 14® ‘ Fools make a ; 
mock at sin,’ Cf. He 6® Tind. * For as inoche as 
they have (as conceminge them selves) crucified the 
eoune of God a fresshe, makynge a mocke of him.* 
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The subst. ‘mocking’ (=mod. ‘mockery,’ which 
also occurs) is found in Ezk 22^ * Therefore have I 
made thee a reproach unto the heathen, and a 
mocking to all countries,’ and He 11®® ‘And others 
had trials of cruel mockings and scourgings.® Cf. 
Shaks. Lovers Labour^s Lost, Y, ii, ^9 — 

* We are wise girls to mook our lovers so. 

They are worse fools to purchase mocking so.' 

Mockingstock is used in 2 Mac T ‘ to make Mm 
a mocking stock’ {M rbw i^waiyphp, RV ‘to the 
mocking ’), and 7^® ‘ After him was the third made 
a mockmg stock’ {iveval^ero). So Raleigh, Hist, 
World, V. V. 7, ‘ Philip . . . was taken by the 
consul ; made a mocking stock ; and sent away 
prisoner to Rome.’ J. HASTINGS. 

MODERATION,— For moderation in eating and 
drinking, see Tempeeance. The word itself occurs 
but once in AV, Ph 4® ‘Let your moderation be 
known nnto aU men.’ The Greek is rh iwmKks 
bfubp. This adj. iineiK^s occurs also in 1 Ti 3®, 
Tit 3®, Ja 3^’, I P 2^®; in the first passage AV 
gives ‘patient,* RV ‘ gentle,’ in the others both 
versions give ‘gentle.’ The neut. form (rb eTneiKh) 
does not occur again, but it is common in class, 
writers as equivalent to eVtefreca. This subst. itself 
I [WH eVtet/cfa] is found in Ac 24^^ (AV and RV 
‘clemency’), and in 2 Co 10^ (AV and RV ‘gentle- 
ness’). Both adj. and subst. occur in Apoer., 
chiefly of the ‘ gentleness ’ of God, 

But ‘ gentleness ’ is not the exact idea. Both rd 
iTrmKls and iTcielmm expressed in class. Greek the 
^irit that declines to exact its legal right. In 
Mh, V. 4 Aristotle points out thsA> justice is one 
thing, equity {imelKeLa) another, and in i. 13, 17 f. 
he gives a full description of imelKeia as that which 
looks to the spirit and not the letter, the intention 
and not the act, the whole and not the part, etc. 
This is in exact agreement with what is undoubt- 
edly the derivation of the word, eUbs ‘ reasonable,’ 

‘ becoming,’ and the idea in Ph 4® may be expressed 
in Matthew Arnold’s phrase ^ ‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness,’ or in a single word ‘ considerateness.’ 

In the trans. of the word two mistakes have been 
made. On the one hand, there was a time when 
the word degenerated into the expression of re- 
spectable behaviour, and respectable behaviour is 
Mways the pursuit of a middle course, in mediis 
tutissimus. Hence Thuc. (i. 76) makes rb imeiKh 
equivalent to rb * moderation.’ This idea 

was seized by the AV translators at Ph 4® (they 
seem to be alone in thus translating the word), and 
a modern translation (Ferrar Fenton, The NT in 
Current English) has ‘ good conduct. Cf, Light- 
foot on Ph 4®. 

On the other hand, there has been an influence 
on the word (perhaps on the Gr. word itself, 
certainly on its trans.) of efrw to yield. Thus 
Moule, though he says {Camb, Bible, in loc,) that 
the connexion with rb eUbs ‘ the e<^uitable ’ is more 
probable, allows eto a place, and in his Philippian 
Studies, p. 228, he translates by ‘yieldingness/ 
explaining it to mean ‘selflessness, the spirit which 
will yield in anything that is only of self, for 
Christ’s sake.’ This trans. is represented in Tin- 
dale’s ‘softenes’ (followed by Cov., Cran., and 
Matt.), as well as by RVm ‘gentleness’ ; Luther’s 
Lindigkeit (followed by Weizsacker) leans too 

Perhaps this is also the idea contained in Vulg, modeetia, if 
that word is used in its earliest classical sense of 'sobriety,' 

! * moderation.' But the Ehemish * modesty' is a mistranslation 
! (no more than a transliteration, perhaps), for 'modesty* was 
never used in Englhih in this sense. Sir Thomas Elyot uses it so 
in The Govemmr, i. 267, but he explains that he is adopting the 
classical sense of the word : * In every of these thinges and their 
semblable is Modestie ; whiche worde not beinge knowen in the 
englisahe tonge, ne of al them which understode latin, except 
they had radde good au tours, they improperly named this 
vertue discretion.’ Wyclif did not adopt ‘modesty/ but used 
f temperaunoe or pademe’ (par. lect. ' tholmoundness'). 
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much in this direction, and even the RV ‘forbear- 
ance/ which is the favourite rendering since Light- 
jfoot adopted it. ‘Gentleness’ and ‘forbearance’ 
are too passive. The ‘considerateness’ of the 
Bible, whether applied to God or man, is an active 
virtue. It is the spirit of the Messiah Himself, 
who will not break the bruised reed nor quench 
the smoking flax, and it is the spirit of every 
follower who realizes that ‘ the Lord is at hand.’ 

J. Hastings. 

MOBERH YERSIOHS.— See Versions. 

MODIN {Mujdeip or McaBeelp ; but also Mcadeel/A, 
1 Mac 2^ etc., Jos. Ant. xil. vi. 1, etc., Ononmst. 
Euseb. — ^rendered by Jerome, Modeim; Mtadaelfi, 
1 Mac 16^ ; Umdidp,, 2 Mao 13^^ : Talmud 
and n'pniD — Neubauer, G4og, du Talm. 99). — 
This was the ancestral home of the Maccabsean 
family (1 Mac 2^^* and its interest is derived 
solely from its connexion with their illustrious 
history. Unable to endure the outrage upon 
Jewish faith and feeling perpetrated by Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Jerusalem, the priest Mattathias re- 
tired hither in B.c. 168. But the emissaries of the 
persecutor followed him; and at last, stun^ to 
action alike by the insulting orders of the king’s 
officer and the shameful compliance of a renegade 
Israelite, he raised his hand on behalf of religion 
and fatherland. The blow he struck initiated that 
struggle for freedom which, under the leadership 
of his heroic sons, forms such a brilliant chapter 
in the closing history of his people (1 Mac 2^* ^ ; 

Jos. Ant, xll. vi. 1, 2 ; BJ I. i. 3). When Matta- 
thias died he was buried in Modin (1 Mac 2™), and 
here also each of his sons, with their mother, was 
finally laid to rest (1 Mac 9^® Xii. 

xi. 2, XIII. vi. 6, etc.). Judas encamped by Modin 
the evening before his successful night-raia on the 
army of Antiochus Eupator (2 Mac 13^^) ; and here 
John and Judas, the sons of Simon, rested over- 
night before going forth to the defeat of Cende- 
baeus (1 Mac 16-*). 

Simon, the last of the five brethren, built at 
Modin a splendid sepulchral monument, to per- 
petuate the memory of his heroic family. ‘ It was 
a square structure, surrounded by colonnades of 
monolith pillars, of which the front and back were 
of white polished stone. Seven pyramids were 
erected by Simon on the summit for the father and 
mother and the four brothers who now lay there, 
with the seventh for himself when his time should 
come. On the faces of the monument were bas- 
reliefs, representing the accoutrements of sword 
and spear and shield, “ for an eternal memorial ” 
of their many battles. There were also the sculp- 
tures of “ ships” — ^no doubt to record their interest 
in that long seaboard of the Philistine coast, 
which they were the first to use for their country’s 

§ ood. A monument at once so Jewish in idea, so 
rentile in execution, was worthy of the combina- 
tion of patriotic fervour and philosophic enlarge- 
ment of soul which raised the Maccabsean heroes 
so high above their age ’ (Stanley, Rist, of Jewish 
Ch, iil 318). 

This famous structure continued in a state per- 
mitting recognition down to the 4th cent, of the 
Christian era (Williams, Holy dty^ i. 96), and so 
long there could be no question as to the site of 
Modin. Then all trace of the tomb seems to have 
been lost, and for many centuries the situation of 
the town was unknown. At different times the 
home of the Maccabees has been sought atXaifns^w, 
at Boha, and even away to the S. of Anathoth. It 
is unnecessary to discuss the arguments in favour 
of these proposed identifications. The ancient 
Modin is certainly represented by the modem 
d-Medyeh, a village standing on the E. of Wady 
Mulaki^ about 13 miles W. of Bethel, on one 


of the lower ridges by which the mountain rangs 
lets itself down towards Lydda. Struck by the 
resemblance between the ancient and modern 
names, and also by the J^aUtr ehYehiid, 

‘ Tombs of the Jews,’ given to a remarkable series 
i of tombs near by, the late Dr. Sandreczki, of Jeru- 
! Salem, called attention to the place in 1869 j and 
subsequent investigation has gone to confirm his 
suggestion. The identification has been opposed 
by ie b&;nxm{Ret\ Biblimie, i. 109 fi’.) on insufficient 
grounds (cf. Buhl, 198). 

Modin was near the plain (1 Mac ®) ; the 
monument built by Simon was clearly visible from 
the sea (1 Mac 13‘^^) ; and we learn from Euseb, 
and Jerome, that Diospolis (Lydda) was not far 
distant, El^Medyeh itself is hidden from the sea 
by the slope of the hill ; but immediately to the 
south a rocky eminence, er^BaSy with ancient 
remains, commands a view of the lower hills, the 
plain of Sharon, and the sea, while Lydda is seen 
at a distance of not over 6 miles, reposing among 
her fruitful olives. On the opposite side of the 
Wady, about half a mile west of the village, there 
are several tombs, one, associated with the name 
Sheikh ehGharbdwiy claiming special interest on 
account of its size and construction. At one time 
it was thought this might prove to be the tomb of 
the Maccabees ; but later investigation revealed 
its Christian origin. To these tombs Conder gives 
the name J^ahilr el-Yeh4d, Of the ruins J mile 
to the south, called by Sandreczki J^ah4r el~ YehUd, 
he speaks as Khirbet el-Medyeh, Gn6rin s^s an 
old inhabitant of the village gave the name Khirbet 
el‘Medmh to the whole group of ruins. The tomb 
of the Maccabees is not yet identified. The place 
is about 16 miles from the coast. At this distance, 
to one looking from the sea, towards evening, with 
the sun behind him, such a monument would stand 
out with great distinctness, even if the details of 
the carving could not be plainly traced. 

hvrmA'wm. --- PEF Mem, Ui. Stanley, History o,f 

Jewish Ch. iii. 267, 818; G. A. Smith, HGHL^ 212 n.; Conder, 
Judas MaccahcevSy 84, 176; Schiirer, HJP i. i. 209 f.; Guerin, 
SammiSt ii 66 fit., 404 ff., GaZUie, i. 46 ff. W, EWING. 

MOETH (Mw^^).— 1 Es 86*=Noadiah of Ezr 8». 
See Noadiah, No. 1. 

MOL ADAH (ni^to). — A city in the south of Judah, 
Jos 16®® (B MwXaSd, A Mwdadd) ; reckoned to 
Simeon in 19® (B KwXaddt/4, A MwXaSd) and 1 Ch 4®® 
(B MwaXSd, A MwXaSd) ; peopled after the Captivity 
by Judahites, Neh H®® (BA om., MwXa^d). 

In the 4th cent. A.D, {Onomast, s.v. ‘Arad’) a 
place called Malatha is located 4 Roman miles 
from Arad (cf. Jos. Ant, xviil. vi. 2). This site is 
clearly the present Tell eUMilhy ‘ hill of salt,’ and 
is that of an early town, but the modem name has 
no connexion with the Heb. Moladahy the site of 
which is unknown (cf. Buhl, GAP 183, who rightly 
points out that instead of 4 Roman miles from 
Arad, as Eusebius states, Tdl el-Milh and Arad 
are double that distance apart) in spite of the 
identification with Tell ehmilh which is adopted 
by Robinson (RiSP® ii. 201), Gn4rin {Judiey iii. 
184 ff.), and others. C. R. COHBEE. 

MOLE. — Two words are tr^^ in AV ‘mole.’ 
1. tinshemeth. This occurs twice in the list 
of unclean creatures ; (a) As the name of a bird 
(Lv 11^® LXX vopti>vptwp, AY ‘ swan,’ RY ‘ horned 
owl,’ m. ‘ swan ’ ; Dt 14^® LXX TjSts, AY ‘ swan,* 
RY * horned owl.’ See Swan, Owl). (6) As the 
name of a ‘creeping thing’ at the end of a list of 
lizards (Lv 11®® LXX dcrTrdXa^, Yulg, talpa, AY 
* mole,* RY ‘ chameleon ’). The autYiority of the 
LXX and Yulg. favours the rendering ‘ mole.’ No 
true mole exists now in Palestine. The word 
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4<rirdXa^ pro'bably refers to tbe mole-T8>t Spalax 
typhlm, PalL , a rodent, the appearance and nabits 
of wMch closely resemble those of the genuine 
mole. It is about the size and shape of a common 
brown rat, Wt with much shorter legs. The 
forelegs are adapted for digging. The head is 
flattened from above downwards, with a wedge- 
shaped snout, which acts as a shovel in perforating 
the soil, and raising the hillocks which occur every 
few feet along the burrow. The fur is greyish- 
brown. The eyes are hardly to be made out at all, 
being quite rudimentary. The animal is nocturnal 
in its habits, and seldom seen above the surface. 

It is called by the Arabs khuMf plainly the cognate 
of Mled, which E¥ tr. ‘ weasel.’ See Chameleon, 
Weasel ; and Lillmann on Lv 11®®. 

2. MphSr p0r6th (to be read 

f^dpharpardth, see Dillm. ad loc.), r^ pdrma, talp(B. 
This expression is tr^ in EV (Is 2^®) ‘moles.’ 
The rd M«iroia=‘the vain things,’ sheds no 

light on the meaning. But the root hdphar= 
Arab. Imfar, ‘to dig of burrow,’ par6th re- 
calls Arab, /dr, generic for * rats ’ and ‘ mice. The 
compound name may be that of some digging 
or bwtTGwing animal. There is a large number 
of such creatures in the Holy Land, of which we 
note : fam. MuridWy the rats and mice, including 
Qumerous species of Acomys, the Porcupine mouse ; 
Mus, the true rats and mice, of whicn there are 
a considerable number ; Cricetus^ the hamster ; 
Gerhilkus and PsammomySi the sand rats ; Spala- 
cidm, the mole rats; Bipopidcx, the jerboas; Jfyr- 
cife, the dormice, etc. ft is most probable that 
the Heb. kdpharpardth is generic for ail such 
f>.TiiTnfl.1ft as burrow in waste places, as ‘bats,’ m 
the same passage, is generic for the well-known 
winged tribe of dwellers in caves and ruins. 

G. E. Post. 

MOLECH, MOLOCH kam-Molech, always 
with the article except in 1 K 11^ Mo\6x> Vulg. 
Moloch ), — The Heb. pointing does not represent the 
original pronunciation, but is intended to suggest 
hosheth, ‘shame’; just as ‘haal in Ishbaai and 
IMeribaal was changed to ^boshcth in Ishbosheth 
and Mephibosheth. Originally the word was 
simply dam - Melech, ‘ the king.’ W® find also 
the forms Milcom (ds^d), Malcam (d|)d, 
ueXx^l^i ficXx^X, Melcom), and 

Malcan : see below, 

1. Table of the occurrences of Melech, etc, y as 
divine names,--{a) Cases in which MT uses the 
pointing Molech to show that it regards Melech 
as the name of a false god. Lv 18‘^^ 20®* 

Hpxiav ; 1 K IH A B ^aanXeiH, Luc. fieXxbfi; 

2 K 23^®, Luc. ; der 32®® ry MoX6x ^aciXel, 

{b) Gases in which Melech is pointed as a 
common noun ‘ king ’ by MT , but is regarded 
as a divine name by other authorities. Is 30®* 
EV ‘the king,’ with LXX and Vulg.; Is 57® EV 
‘ the king,’ with Vulg.; LXX has entirely different 
reading. In both, Cheyne, Duhm, Siegfried-Stade 
(Lex,) have Melech, In Am 7^® EV ‘the king’s 
sanctuary,’ so LXX and Vulg., it has been sug- 
gested that ‘ king ’ should be Melech^ but this is 
improbable. 

(c) Cases where MT points MLK.M as the divine 
name, Milcom t 1 K 11®*®®, aib-wv; 2K 

23^ A a/teXx^/t, B /aoXx<&X. 

{d) Cases where MT pomts MLKM as Malcam, 
‘ their king ’ : but other authorities regard it as 
the divine name, Milcom : 2 S 12®® { = 1 Ch 20®) 
AV, BV ‘ their king,’ so Vulg. ; BVm Malcam, 
i,e, Milcom, so LXX; I Ch 20® AV, BV ‘their 
king,’ BVm Malcam, so LXX and Vulg.; Jer 49^* ® 
(cf. Am 1^®) AV, BVm ‘ their king,’ so Targ.; AVm 
Melcom, BV Malcam, so LXX peXxhX, and Vulg. ; 
Am P® (cf . Jer 49^* ») EV ‘ their kmg ’ with LXX ; 
but Aq., Symm., Vulg., and Syr. Melehom, etc. ; 


Am 5®® BV ‘ your king,’ so Symm. and Theod.; 
AV * your Moloch,’ with LXX roO MoX6x ; Aq. and 
Syr. Malchom; cf. SiCCUTH ; 2eph 1® AV; BV 
Malc{h)am, so LXX MSS up. Field, poXbxa 
Vulg. BVm ‘ their king,’ LXX B, etc. 

(e) Malcan, in 2 S 12®; the reading of the 
Kethlbh, 13*70 MLKN, was probably intended to 
mean ‘ he passed them through the fire to Melech ’ ; 
but the reading malben, ‘ brick-kiln,’ of the 
, i,e, as BVm ‘ made them labour at the 
brick-kiln,’ is probably correct; so Budde, H. P. 
Smith, LXX ^^X^p^£7op, Vnlg. typo laterum, 
ii. Belation of the forms Melech, MUco7n, etc . , to 
one another,— 'B&eth.gen {Beitrdge, p. 15) maintains 
that though Milcom was originally only a dialec tic 
variety of Molech, yet Molech and Milcom were re- 
garded as two distinct deities, and supports his 
contention by the statement in 2 K 23^®* that, at 
Topheth in the valley of the Bgn§ Hinnom, chil- 
dren were passed through the fire to iff o/ecA, while, 
opposite Jerusalem ‘ on the right hand of the 
mount of corruption,’ the Mount of Olives, there 
was a high-place for Milcom, The argument im- 
plies that w.^®* belong to the same source : thus 
Kamphausen (Kautzsch’s AT) refers both to the 
Deuteronomic author of the pre-exilic Book of 
Kings. Benzinger {Konige), however, refers them 
to different sources, and regards Melech (MT 
Molech) in 10 as a title of J" (cf. below). Melech 
and Milcom were originally variants of the name 
of the same deity, they are both applied to the 
god of Ammon; cf. 1 K. IP {Melech here ma,y be 
a mistake), 2 K 23^®; but at different sanctuaries 
and among different peoples, one or other name 
may have been specially used, with the natural 
result that the Melech of one sanctuary or one 
eople would be popularly distinguished from the 
Milcom of another. Malcijh)am and Mnlc{h)an (if 
read) are only mistaken pointings of Milcom. The 
deity as worshipped by different peoples would be 
differentiated through* various causes ; the sense of 
the special bond between the national god and the 
nation would encourage the view that this national 
god was not the same as any deity worshipped else- 
where ; this view would be supported by dialectic 
differences between the forms of the name, e.g. the 
Phoenician Milk and the Ammonite Milcom, and 
by such expansions of the name as the Phoenician 
Melkart (=mp i*7D Milk of the City) and the 
Palmyrene ; cf. below. 

The references to Milcom (1 K 11®* 2 K 23^® • 

cf. Am P® above) and Molech (IK IP) as the 
‘ abomination ’ or ‘ god ’ of the Ammonites, show 
that Milcom or Molech was the national god of 
Ammon, and stood to Ammon in the same special 
henotheistic relation in which Chemosh stood to 
Moab, and J" to Israel. The analogy suggests 
that in practice such a, relation by no* means ex- 
cluded the worship of other gods. But the Bl in 
the name Fudu4lu, king of Ammon, on Senna- 
cherib’s ‘Taylor Prism’ inscription, is merely a 
general term for ‘ god,’ equivalent to Milcom ; and 
the same may be true of the baal in Baalis, king 
of Ammon, Jer 40^1 Baethgen, indeed {Beitrdge, 
p. 16), suggests that Baalis is a compound of BaaZ 
and Isis, either as a double name asserting the 
identity of the two, or with the meaning ‘ Spouse 
of Isis,’ IsisgemahL But Gratz explains Baalis as 
‘son of delight’ {Oxf, Heb, Lex,), The 
re^mg Baalim, of some MSS, and of Jos. 
{Ant, X. ix. 2), is clearly a mistake. Ko details of 
the worship of Milcom are given; Jer 49® ‘his 
priests and his princes’ implies that the priest- 
hood was numerous and important. In 2S 12®® 
the reference to Miloom’s crown weighing a talent 
implies the existence at Babbah of a great statue 
of Milcom from which the crown was taken. Per- 
haps the ‘ Chemarim ’ or priests of Zeph P were 
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priests of Molech (cf. Chemaeim). None of tlie 
passages wliich speak of child-sacrifice connect it 
either with Milcom or the Ammonites, and we do 
not know how far the Ammonite worship of Milcom 
resembled the Phcenician worship of Helech. 

iii. The worship of Moloch {Melech) in Israel 
and the relation of Moloch to J" raise difficult 
questions : the following facts are clear : — 

(а) There was a high-place for Milcom, the god 
of Ammon, on the Mount of Olives, IK IP*^, 
2 K 23^®, the erection of which was ascribed to 
Solomon ; 11®*®* are regarded as Denteronomic, but 
may embody an authentic tradition. 

(б) ‘Passmg children through the fire to ham- 
Melech * is forbidden in Lv 18®^ 20®* ®* ^ ®, Dt 18^® 
(Melech not named). 2 K 16® states that Ahaz 

* made his son to pass through the fire,* so 2P of 
Manasseh. 

The Leuteronomic author of 2 K 17^^ states that 
the Israelites of the Northern Kingdom passed 
their children through the fire. Prom 2 K 23^®, 
Jer 7®®"*® 19^*^ we learn that such sacrifices were 
offered at Topheth (wh. see), in the vaUw of Ben 
Hinnom, outside Jerusalem ; cf. Ps 106*^*®®, Ezk 
1520.212337-89^ 

(c) Prom Jer 19®, where the children sacrificed at 
Topheth are said to he offered to Baal, it appears 
that the deity thus worshipped was known both as 
Baal and Mmch, 

{d) In Is 6® J" Zehaoth isdeacrihed as ham-Melech, 

* the king,* and is frequently spoken of as the ‘king 
of IsraeV Is 44®, cf. Jer 8^^ ‘ her king,* Mic 2^ 
‘their king.* Further, the oecurrence of such 
names as Malchiram \Ch Z^% Malch^^ 1 S 14^®, 
Ehed-7neleeh Jer 39^®, Ndthan-melech 2 K 23^^ 
Regem-mdech Zee 7®, point to the use of Melech 
as a divine name. Ehed-meleeh, however, was an 
Ethiopian; Nathan-melech, a eunuch, and there- 
fore probably a foreigner ; and Eegem-melech was 
a Babylonian Jew. 

These facts are variously explained. (1) Melech 
and Milcom are regarded as absolutely identical, 
and the child-sacrifices to Melech as part of the 
worship of Milcom borrowed from the Ammonites. 
But Melech is probably to he distinguished from 
Milcom, cf . above ; and in 2 K 16® the practice of 
child-sacrifice is not said to have been borrowed 
from the Ammonites, hut from the Canaanites, cf. 
Dtl2®k 

(2) The worship of Melech by child-sacrifice was 
borrowed from the Canaanites, and was distinct 
from the worship of Milcom. This would be sup- 
ported by 2 K 16® and by the identification of Baal 
and Melech in Jer 19®. Probably the Tyrian Baal, 
whose worship Jezebel introduced into the Northern 
Kingdom, was Melech or Melkarth. 

(3) Whichever of the two yreviona views he 
accepted, the Melech in question was quite dis- 
tinct from J". The use of Melech as a title or 
even name of J'' no more identified Him with the 
Phoenician Melech, than the use of the title or 
name BomI identified J" with the Tyrian Baal, 
As Schultz says {OT Theol., Eng. tr. i. 233 n.)* ‘In 
the oldest sources of the Semitic religion, the god 
who became J" for the Israelites may not have 
been different from the one who became Moloch for 
the Canaanites. But, since the time when Israel 
and the Hamites separated, there was at any rate 
no kinship between J" and Moloch, not to speak of 
identity.* 

(4) The Melech to whom child-sacrifices were 
offered was simply J" under another name (Ben- 
zinger on 2 K 23» ,* Smend, AT Theol, 271). When 
J" stys, Jer 19®, of the child-sacrifices to Baal, 
‘which I commanded not, nor spake it, neither 
came it into my mind,* the statement seems to 
imply that those who offered these sacrifices 
thought that they were obeying a command of J", 
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cf. Ezk 23®’“*®. Similarly, the account of the pro- 
posed sacrifice of Isaac points to the existence of 
a practice of offering firstborn sons to J"', which 
practice was forbidden by the prophetic revelation ; 
cf. Ex 22®® E, and Jephthah*s vow, Jg ll®k This 
view might imply either that J" and Melech were 
original^ one, and afterwards differentiated by 
prophetic teaching ; or that two distinct deities, 
J" and Melech, were popularly identified. It can 
scarcely be that Melech was used as a mere title 
of J" in connexion with child-sacrifice, without any 
reference to the Phoenician Melech. 

iv. Range of Worship, — Melech is found as a 
divine name, not only m Ammon and Israel, but 
in all Semitic peoples of whose religion we have 
any considerable knowledge. The Assyrians and 
Babylonians had a god Mmik ; the Sepbarvites had 
Adram-melech and Anam-melech, 2 Jfc 17®^. The 
Phoenicians worshipped MelT^rth^ Melech ^iriatk, 

‘ king of the city, at Tyre, Carthage, etc. The 
Palmyrenes worshipped Malmhrhel (Baudissin, 
p. 193ff.). 

It is generally stated that the Moabite Chemosh 
was a form oi Melech (Baethgen, Beitrdge, 10 , 238; 
Movers, Pkbn, p. 333 f.). This seems probsable on 
general grounds, on account of the wide extent of 
the worSiip of Melech amongst the Semites, and 
the connexion of Baal and possibly J" with Melech ; 
and the intimate racial and political relation of 
Moah and Ammon, But the express testimony is 
hardly conclusive. In Jg 11®^ Chemosh is spoken 
of as the god of the Ammonites, in a passage often 
ascribed (Budde, Moore) to who shomd have 
been well informed on the subject. But the whole 
passage hopelessly confuses Ammon and Moah; 
the reference to Chemosh may be a slip; or the 

S assage may originally have referred to Moab and 
ave been very imperfectly adapted to its present 
context ; or it may be late post-exilic. Melech in 
1. 23 of the Moabite Stone is treated as a divine 
name, ‘Moloch,* by Neubauer and Sayce {HCM 
367, 373), but is more probably to be translated 
‘ king’ with Smend and Socin. 

On Sennacherib’s ‘Taylor Prism’ an Edomite 
king Malik-rammu is mentioned, in which Malik 
is doubtless a divine name, showing that Melech 
was worshipped in Edom. 

This widespread worship of Mdech is regarded 
as an inheritance of the separated Semitic peoples 
from the primitive stock ; but it can scarcely be 
assumed that his attributes and worship were the 
same amongst all the different races. Indeed, as 
in the case of the Ammonite Milcom and the 
PhoBnician Molech or Mel^arth, different peoples 
considered that they were worshipping different 
gods. Amongst the Greeks and Eomans ‘king* 
or ‘the king* is not a divine name (Baethgen, 
Beitrdge, p. 263), though au occasional title of 
various gods. 

-sr. Attributes, — Melech, like Baal,Adon, Mama 
implies the recognition of the sovereignty of the 
god over his people. The offerings by fire, the 
identity with^ " ** ‘ ' * * * 


The offerings by fire, the 
and the fact that in Assyria 


and Babylonia Malik, and at Palmyra Malach~hel^ 
were sun-gods, suggest that Melech was a fire- or 
sun-god (Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia, p. 176 f.N 

Melkarth at Tyre was identified with Hercules^ 
at Carthage with Saturn, Such names as Milk- 
haal, Milh-Astart, Milk-0 sir, suggestidentification 
with Baal (as shown otherwise), Astarte, Osiri • 
As in the case of Baal and other Semitic deities^ 
Melech had a feminine counterpart Milkat, cC 
Milcah, Gn 11®®. 

vi. Worship, — Melech was doubtless worshipped 
in a similar fashion to other Semitic gods. The 
feature which seems peculiar is the practice of 
sacrificing children as burnt-offerings, which is 
found amongst the Israelites, Phoenicians, and 
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Sepharvites, 2 K 17®^ ; cf. Mesha’s offering of his 
firstborn to Chemosh. 

The theory of some Rabbis, that ' passing through 
the tire ’ meant merely a ceremonial purification by i 
walking between two fires, is contrary to all the 
evidence. But the case of Isaac (Gn 22^®) seems to 
show that in Israel the child was slain before the fire 
was kindled. Diodorus Siculus (sx. 14) describes 
child-sacrifices at Carthage, at "wliieh the victim 
was placed on the hands of a colossal image, from 
which it rolled off into a pit of fire. Kimchi’s de- 
scription (on 2 K 23^®) of the hollow brazen image 
of Molech within a sevenfold temple outside J eru- 
salem, and of the placing of the victim in the 
hands of Molech, is a mere mediaeval conjecture 
based on Diodorus or on some other record of the 
Carthaginian sacrifices. 

The object of these offerings was probably to 
propitiate the deity, or show” devotion to him, by 
the gift of the most precious possession. Movers 
{Phon, 328-330), how”ever, holds that the children 
offered were supposed to he purified from all fleshly 
corruption and to attain union with the deity. 

In the NT, Molech is mentioned only in St, 
Stephen’s quotation, Ac 7^ ; cf. Am 5^®, 

See also articles AMMOisf, Baal, Chemosh, 
Malcam. 

Litbraturb. — Baethgen, Beitrdge mr Sem, Rel. pp. 11, 15, 20, 
22, 84, 284-238, 254, 263; Baudissiii, Studien zur Sem. 

Rel. L pp. 5, 2&-36, ii. 152-216, 246, * J" et Moloch ’ ; Dillmann, 
AT Theol. pp. 49, 66, 86, 98, 120, 101 ; Buchanan Gray, Stvdiea 
in Heb, Proper NameSy p. 146 ff. ; Kuenen, * J" en Moloch,* 
Theol. Tijd. 1868, 639 ff. ,* Movers, Die PhdnizieTy 1841-66, 
pp. 322-414 ; Schultz, OT TheoLy Eng. tr. 1. 283 f. 

W. H. Bennett. 

MOIilD -The name of a Judahite family, 

1 Ch 229 (B A Kittel (in SPOT) 

E oints out that the reading of B, namely 
as originated from MOHA (A^ and A being often 
confused), and that i.e, the 

tw^o letters v and h being similar in the oldest 
script. 

MOLLIFY (from moUis ‘soft’) is used literally 
*to soften,’ in Is 1® ‘ mollified with ointment,’ and 
Wis 16^2 ‘mollifying plaister’ {/jLdXayp.a). ^ Cf. 
Pnrchas, Pilgrimagey 213, ‘ When they have killed 
a great beast, they cut out all the veines and 
sinewes . . . and likewise all the Snet: which 
done, they dive them in water to mollifie them.’ 
The figurative use seems to be quite as old, and 
was common about 1611, though not found in AV. 
Thus Tymme, Calmn upon Genesis^ p. 605 (on ch, 
28), ‘ It may he, that he was thus sent away, that 
the eruell mind of Esau, by so miserable a sight 
might be mollified and aswaged ’ (Lat. ad moUitiem 
fiecteretur). So Tindale, Frol, to 1 Jn, ‘ The lusts 
of the fiesh are subdued and killed, and the spirit 
mollified and made soft.’ Cf. Knox, Works, iiL 03, 

‘ O I hard ar the hartis whome so manyfold, most 
sueit, and sure promissis doith not molefie.’ And i 
in the Preface to Rhem. NT, ‘ Moreover, we pre- 
sume not in hard places to mollifie the speaches or 
phrases, but religiously keepe them word for word, 
and point for point, for feare of missing or re- 
straining the sense of the holy Ghost to our 
phantasie.’ J. Hastings. 

MOLOGH.~See Molech. 

MOLTEN SEA.— See Temple. 

MOMDIS (A Mofidets, B MofxMos), 1 Es 9®^= 
Maadai, Ezr 10®^. 

MONEY.— The nature and origins of money, the 
importance and principles of the science of Numis- 
mttucs and kindred topics— for which the student 
is referred to the authoritative writings of Jevons, 
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Walker, Ridgeway, Babelon (Les origines de la 
monnaie, 1897), Lenormant {La monnaie dam 
Vantiquiti, 2nd ed. 1897), Poole (art. ‘Numismatics’ 
in Encycl. and others — fall without the 

scope of an article on the money in circulation 
i among the Hebrews in the various periods of their 
national life. ^ This more limited, but still suffi- 
ciently extensive, section of ancient numismatics 
we propose to study under the following heads : — 

A . UsrcoiNED Monet bbpurb the Exile. 

1. Money in Palestine before the Conquest. The principal 

weight-standards of antiquity. 

2. Hebrew money from the Conquest to the Exile. Sterling 

value of the Shekel. 

B . OoiNED Money from: the Exile to the Rbion of Nero, 

8. The Coinage of Darius and his successors. The * Shekel of 
the Sanctuary.’ Coins of the Phoenician cities. 

4 . The Coinage of the Ptolemies and Seleucids, and of the 
autonomous cities of Phoenicia, to the death of Simon 
Maccabteus. 

6. The first Jewish Coinage (copper) under John Hyrcanus. 
The question of the so-called Maccabtean shekels. Bronze 
(copper) Goins of the Hasmonaean princes. 

6. Coins of the Idumsean pnnces. 

7. The Roman Imperial Coinage, including the Coins of the 

Procurators. 

8. Coins of preceding §§ mentioned in the NT. 

C . The Coins of the Revolts. 

9. The Coinage of the Pii-st Revolt (a.b. 66-70). 

10. The Coinage of the Second Revolt (a.d. 132-135). 

11. Appendix. The purchasing power of money in Bible 

rimes. 

Literature. 

A. Uncoined Money from the Earliest Times 
TO THE Exile. 

§ 1. Money in Palestine before the Conquest, 
The principal weight standards of antiquity . — 
The oldest traditions of the Hebrews, as these 
have come down to us, do not reach back to the 
time when trade was still carried on by the primi- 
tive system of barter. Already in the patriarchal 
age the existence of a metallic currency is assumed 
(cf. Gn 17^® ‘ he that is bought with thy money/ 
lit, ‘ thy silver,’ and 23^®^* cited below) ; and 
rightly so, for, as we now know, the land of 
Canaan was even at this early period far ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilization, including the 
use of the precious metals as media of exchange. 
For the century immediately preceding the Hebrew 
conquest we have the contemporary evidence of the 
; Tel el-Ajnarna letters, which show not only that 
gold and silver were in daily use as money, that 
is, as media in terms of which all other merchan- 
dise was valued, but also that already the ‘nar- 
rowing lust of gold ’ had asserted its empire over 
men (see Hugo Winckler’s or other rendering, 
passim). The value, in other words^ the pur- 
chasing power of these metals, was determined by 
their weight— a fact which renders some acquaint- 
ance with the metrology of the ancients an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the study of their money. 
Fortunately, the question of the origin and inter- 
relation of the weight-standards of antiquity — one 
of the most complicated in the whole range of 
Oriental archaeology — will be discussed in the 
article Weights and Measures. It will suffice, 
therefore, in this place to sketch in the barest 
outline the results of the most recent metrological 
research, taking as our ^ide the elaborate treatise 
of the veteran metroTogist, Friedrich Hultsch, 
Die Gewichte des Alterthums nach ihrem Zusam^ 
menhange dargestelU (Leipzig, 1898? cf, C, F. 
Lehmann, Sitzungsherichte der archdolog, Gesell- 
sckaft zu Berlin, 1888, and esp. the same scholar’s 
Das althabylonische Maas- und Gewichtssystem, 
Leyden, 1893; also G. F. Hill, A Handbook of 
Greek and Eoman Coins, 1899, p. 26 ffl). 

Proceeding from the simpler to the more com- 
plex^ we begin with the weight-system of Egypt, 
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a system characterized by extreme simplicity. 
Two weights only were in use from very early 
times — the ket (also transliterated kat, kite, qedt, 
etc.), of 140 grains, and its multiple the deben (also 
transliterated uten, tabnu, etc. ), equal to ten ket, or 
a little over 1400 grains (Hultsch, 1403 *5 grs. ), The 
Kliind mathematical papyrus, which dates from 
the Hyksos period, contains, according to an excel- 
lent authority, the earliest reference m Egyptian 
literature to the metals as standards of value. 
‘ It is not known,’ says Mr. Griffith in his im- 
portant essay, ‘Notes on Egyptian Weights and 
Measures,’ in PSBA xiv. p. 436 ffi, ‘how far back 
into antiquity true money, i.e. pieces of defi- 
nite weight and value, can be traced. About the 
Tidme of the 18th Dynasty we know that the 
precious metals were kept in dust, in ingots, and 
in ornamental forms, but more especially in ringSy 
and it is almost certain that the important weight- 
name uten has the root -meaning of a ring or 
coiled wire. It is well known not only that the 
metals were bought and sold by weight, but 
further, that goods of all kinds might be valued 
at a certain weight of metal in order to be ex- 
changed against each other.’ One of the most 
frequently reproduced of contemporary illustra- 
tions of the daily life of the Egyptians is the 
weigher with his balance* and scales, the stone 
weights of various animal forms (ox, or ox-head 
only, gazelle, etc.) in the one scale balancing in 
the other the rings of precious metal, which ap- 
pear to have had ‘ a uniform diameter of about 
5 inches’ (Erman, Egypty 464). 

The Egyptian temple inscriptions contain numer- 
ous lists of the amount of tribute paid to successive 
Pharaohs by the kings and peoples of Ssrria, the 
best known being that inscribed on the walls of 
the great temple of Amon at Kamak by order of 
Thothmesin. (frequently published V see histories 
of Brugsch, Petrie, etc., under Thothmes). From 
the mass of detail in this list three typical entries 
may be selected as having an important bearing 
on the topic of this section. (1) The tribute of 
Naharina in Thothmes’ thirty-third year (b.c. 1471 
acc. to Mahler’s chronology) consisted, inter allay 
of 45 dehen 1 ket of gold ; (2) that of ‘ the great 
Khita,’ or Hittites, comprised among other items 
8 silver rings weighing 301 deben; (3) in the 
thirty-fourth year ‘the tribute of the princes of 
the land of Setennu,’ or Palestine, shows, inter 
allay 55 dehen 8 ket of gold. From these and 
similar fractional weights (45^^ dehen, 55f dehen, 
and, since we know that the gold and silver rings 
were accurately adjusted to definite weights, the 
curious number 301 deben) metrologists have. long 
suspected that the tribute here specified had been 
re-weighed before being entered as above by the 
Egyptian recorder, its original weight having been 
in terms of another system and in whole numbers 
(J. Brandis, Das Milnz^, Maas-, und Gewickts- 
wesm in Vorderasien, 1866, p. 91 ff. ; Fr. 
Hultsch, GriecJmche und rbmisehe Metrologie, 
zweite Bearbeitung, 1882, 374ffi [this work to be 
often cited in the sequel as Hultsch, MetrolJ^i 
id. Gewichte des AUerthums, 1898, 25 ff.). This 
second weight-system in use in Syria and Palestine 
in the 15th cent. B.C., it was inferred, could only 
he that knovm as the Babylonian system. This 
inference was raised to a certainty by the dis- 
covery of the Tel el-Amama clay tablets, which con- 
clusively proved the exclusive use of the Babylonian 
weights by aU the peoples of Mesopotamia and Syria 
at the date in question, f Here we find not only 

* For the construction of the Egryptian balance, see Flinders 
w P- 42, and pi. xx. ; also art. Bamo* 
in this Dtciaoiiaxy, by the some authority. 

f The importance of this testimony was first noted by 0. F. 
Lehmann, ‘^Aus dem Fimde iron Tel-ei-Amama ' in the ZeCtsch. 
t Awyrimgiey iii. 801-393. 


the sovereigns of Babylonia, such as Kallimasin (see 
Winckler’s Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, 2 ^®- 5^4. 27 . 82 | 
and Burnaburyash reckoning their gold 

and silver by shekels, minas, and talents, but 
also the kings of the West, such as Dushratta of 
Mitanni (17®*^- and the king of Alashia, which 
is Cyprus (25^® 26® 27^® 33® — in three cases the metal 
'^copper), employing the same system.* 

This system, which is based on the mina, with 
its subdivision (^th) the shekel and its multiple 
the talent (60 minas), was in use in Babylonia 
from time immemorial. From the evidence of 
inscribed stone- weights dating from the reigns of 
Gudea and Dungi, i,e, from the first half of the 
third millennium B.C., Dr. C. F. Lehmann has 
recently proved in numerous essays (see esp. Das 
altbahylonische Maas- und G&mehtssystem, 1893) 
that what may be called the common trade mina 
was a weight averaging 491*2 grammes = circa 
7580 grains. The sixtieth part of this trade mina 
was the shekel of c. 126 grains,t while the talent 
consisted, as above indicated, of 60 minas, or 3600 
shekels. The temple accounts from Teilo further 
show that about b.c. 2000 the shekel was sub- 
divided into ISO^A^ (G. Reissner, ‘ Altbahylonische 
Masse u. Gewichte,’ in the Sitzungsb. d, Berliner 
Akad, d. JFissensch, 1896, pp. 417-426). Side by 
side with the above series of trade weights was a 
parallel series of the same denominations, but of 
double the weight. The latter are known as the 
heavy shekel (252 grains), mina, and talent re- 
spectively, to distinguish them from the light 
shekel (126 grs.), mina, and talent first mentioned. 
All these were employed for the weighing of 
ordinary merchandise. For weighing the preci- 
ous metals, on the other hand, important altera- 
tions were made in the scale. Thus, for gold, the 
shekel of 126 (and 252) grains t was retained, hut 
a new mina of 50, instead of 60, shekels was 
created, the talent of gold, however, still com- 
prising 60 of these new minas of c. 6320 (12,640) 
grains, and therefore 3000 shekels, as compared 
with the trade talent of 3600 shekels. For silver, 
as money, the weights were on a different scale, 
being to the weights for gold just enumerated in 
the ratio of 4 : 3 ; in other words, the light Baby- 
lonian silver shekel =168 grains, the mina of 50 
shekels = 8400 grs., and the talent = 60 minas 
(with, as before, their respective heavy denomina- 
tions of double these weights). It has been custom- 
ary since Brandis (see op. cit.) to account for this 
double scale for the precious metals by the long- 
prevailing ratio of gold to silver in early times, 
viz. 40 : 3, which means that an ingot of ^Id was 
worth 13J times its weight in silver. The ex- 
treme awkwardness of this proportion for every- 
day transactions, if the metals were to be weighed 
on one and the same standard, scarcely needs to 
be pointed out. Hence, in order that a given 
weight of gold might be exchangeable for a whole 
(not a fractional) number of bars or wedges of 
silver, the weight of the silver shekel (mina, 
talent) was raised till it stood to that of the gold 
shekel in the proportion of 4 : 3. The practical 
result of this alteration was that a given eight 
of gold was always equivalent to fen times the 
same weigld^ of silver (1 gold shekels 10 silver 
shekels, 2 minas of gold =: 20 minas of silver, etc.).§ 

* The statement 819®’* jg noteworthy. Burnaburyash com- 
plains that the king of Egypt had sent him nominally 20 minas 
of gold, bjatj when tested, te; quantity had shrunk to 6 minas 

t Throughout this article fracrions have been avoided, except 
where special accuracy seemed to be required, 

} The reader is reminded that an ounce troy weight contains 
4^ grains; the light Babylonian gold shekel, therefore, is 
slightly over J oz. troy, and oTiZjr t/tree grtdm hmmer than m 
Mnglish sovere^n (see Table, below). 

§ The equation of the two metals may be stated more ex- 
plicitly thus: 1 gold shekel of 126 grs.«126xl3i, »r 1680 gmi 
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This extremeljr convenient ratio “between the 
respective denominations was not, however, uni- 
versally adopted in the East. The great mercantile 
cities of the Phoenician coast when, at a later 

E eriod, they began to strike coins, employed a 
eavy silver shekel of ckrm 224 grains — hence 
universally known as the Phoenician shekel — with 
its companion light shekel of 112 grains. This 
shekel was one of the most widely spread of all the 
weights of anticjiiity, being fonnd not only throngh- 
ont Syria, but in Western Asia Minor, and even 
in Greece (for farther details and discussion as to 
origin, etc., see Weights and Measuees). It 
stands, as a glance will show, to the heavy Baby- 
lonian silver shekel in the proportion of 2:3;* 
consequently with gold to silver in the ratio of 
13^: 1, the gold shekel of 252 (126) grains is 
equivalent to Phoenician silver shekels of 

224 (112) grains, since 252 x 134=224 x 15. On the 
Phoenician silver standard, as on the Babylonian, 
60 shekels went to the mina, and 60 minas to the 
talent. 

In addition to all the above weights on the 
common standard, we find still another parallel 
series on the so-called royal standard-“the origin 
of which can only he conjectured, — the latter being 
simply the common weights raised by a certain 
percentage. Thus the gold shekel on the royal 
standard weighs 130 (and 260) in place of 126 (and 
252) grains. The first of these weights, the light 
royal shekel of 130 grains, plays an important 
part in the subsequent history of the gold coinage 
of Western Asia (see below”, § 3).t 
The Babylono - Phoenician weight - system, as 
tutlined above, clearly stands in an intimate 
relation to the Egyptian. Happily, the long-stand- 
ing feud between Assyriologists and Egyptologists 
as to the relative antiquity of the two systems 
does not here concern us, but the fact remains that 
the Babylonian gold shekel of 126 grains is exactly 
^Vths, the Babyronian silver shekel of 168 grains 
Iths, and the Phoenician silver shekel of 224 grs. 
fths of the Egyptian weight-unit, the ket of 140 
grains — ^results which cannot be the ' accident of an 
accident.’ 

§ 2. Hebrew money from the Conqr^t to the 
E^dle, Sterling value of the shekel , — ^The evidence 
of the tribute-lists of Thothmes HI. and other 
Egyptian monarehs, confirmed by the more explicit 
data of the Tel el-Amarna letters, may now be 
taken as proving beyond a doubt that, in taking 
possession of the land of Canaan, the Hebrews 
settled amon^ a people long accustomed to the use 
of gold and Sver as the recognized media of ex- 
change, and to the use of the balance for estimat- 
ing the amount of each metal to be given or 
received. We have not yet been fortunate enough 
to recover inscribed Ganaanite weights of this early 
period, so that one is compelled to admit at the 
outset that we have no direct witness to the weight 
of the ancient Hebrew shekeLj Still the facts 
adduced in the foregoing section regarding the 
wide diffusion, in space and time, of the Babylono- 
Phoenician weight-system, afford at least a strong 

of silver, since gold was to silver in the ratio of 134:1- 
Dividing this amount of silver into 10 equal parts, we see that 
1 gold shekel of 126 grs. wlO silver shekels of 168 grs. 

^ 224 (112) : 386 (168) ;; 2 :S. 

t Professor Eidgeway, in his elaborate work, Tfm Origifn, of 
Metallic Currmcy and Weight- Standards (1892), has en- 
deavoured with much Ingenuity and learning to prove (X)that 
this light shekel of 130 grains lies at the basis of all the weight- 
systems of antiquity, and (2) that originally *it was nothing 
more than the amount of gold which represented the value of 
the cow, the unit of barter throughout aU Europe, Asia, and 
Africa.* 

X Whatever may have been the standard of weight in nse 
among the Hebrews before the conquest, there need be no 
hesitation in affirming that from epoch onwards the 
Hebrews adopted the standards of the country in which they 
settled. 


presumption in favour of our accepting it as the 
system by which money was reckoned in Old 
Testament times. This presumption is confirmed 
by the following testimonies of the historian 
Josephus. In the fourteenth hook of his An* 
tiquities he informs us that Crassus robbed the 
temple of a beam of solid gold 300 minas in weight, 
and adds the following important sentence^ t 
fiva wap^ iijuup Icrx^ei XlrpasBijo (XIV. vii. 1, ed. 

Mese, § 106). The Hebrew gold mina, therefore, 
was equal in weight to 2^ Eoman pounds, or 
12,630 grains (taking the libra [\/rpa] according to 
the best authorities at 5053 grains = 327 '45 gr.amm.es, 
see Hultsch, MetroL^ 159-161), which gives 60 
shekels of 252*6 grains, the exact weight of the 
heavy Babylonian shekel (§ 1). In another passage 
of the same work, Josephus informs us that the 
Hebrew silver shekel is equivalent to * four Attic 
drachms ’ (ArrtfcAs Bixerai dpaxjaAs r^cro-apas, Ant, III, 
viii. 10, N. § 194), by which is meant, as will be shown 
in the sequel (§7), four Roman denarii of 55-56 
grains eanh. This is in complete agreement with 
the weights of the best specimens of the extant 
silver shekels, which weigh 218-220 grains, as 
near an approximation as ancient silver coins in 
general show to the theoretical standard (in this 
case 224 grs.).* These conclusions are summed 
up in the following table, which gives the scale 
by which it is assumed, throughout this article, 
that gold and silver were weighed from the con- 
quest of CJanaan to the extinction of Jewish 
nationality, the weight of the shekel being given 
to the nearest large fraction 

Gold Standaed. 

HBAVY. W&HT. 

Shekel . . . 252§ grs. troy 1 126|gr8. 

Mum » 50 shekels 12,630 ,, „ 6,315 „ 

Talent»8000 „ 768,0002,, 879,000 ,. 

SiLVEB Standard. 

Shekel , . . 224J grs. troy* 1124 grs, 

Miua » 50 shekels 11,2254 „ „ 6,660 „ 

TalentaSOOO „ 678,500®,, „ 886,750 „ 

Ufotes. 

1. The standard weight of the English sovereign (20 shUlfngs) 
is 123*274 grains troy. The ordinary or heavy gold shekel, 
therefore, weighed a little more than two sovereigns. 

2. Since a pound avoirdupois contains 7000 grains, the Hebrew 
gold^^lent weighed c, 108 lb., rather lest than a hundredweight 

3. Rather more than the weight of an English half-crown 
(218 grs.). 

4. As the pound troy contains 6760 grs. the silver mina may 
be taken as » circa 2 troy pounds, or more precisely If lb. 
avoirdupois, 

5. Circa 964 lb. avoir., a heavy load for a man to carry (see 
2K62S). 

At this point the question naturally suggests 
itself as to the value in sterling money of the 
Hebrew shekel as gold and silver unit respectively. 
Since the English sovereign is only eleven parts pure 
gold to one part alloy, the mere comparison of the 
respective weights of sovereign and shekel, as in 
the preceding table, note 1, is not sufficiently 
accurate for our present purpose. We prefer, there- 
fore, to base our calculations on the price at which 
the Royal Mint buys its gold, viz. £3, 17s. lO^d. 
(934*5 pence) per ounce of 480 grains* This gives 
us as nearly as possible £2^ Is. sterling as the 
value of the Hebrew gold shekel. The gold mina, 
accordingly, we value at £102, 10s,, and the talent 
at £6160. 

The calculation of the intrinsic value of the 
silver shekel must he even more carefully set about. 
By many previous writers the important fact has 
been overlooked, that the silver currency of this 
country is but money of account, our only standard 
being gold. In other words, the coin which we 
call a shilling, of which the standard weight ia 
: j^'See also the discussion of * the «hek^ of the sanctoaiy/ § 3. 
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87*272 grains, is not worth that weight of silver 
at so much an otince,* but has its value legally 
fixed as the twentieth part of the gold unit or 
sovereign. Hence, in order to arrive at even an 
approximate valuation in our currency of any 
weight of silver anciently nsed as money, whether 
coined or uncoined, we must know in each case the 
ratio then existing between gold and silver. In 
the period of Hebrew history with which we are 
now dealing, this ratio, as we have already learned, 
appears to have been fixed as 13*3 : 1, which 
resulted in the convenient adjustment that one 
old shekel of 252 grains was equal in value to 
fteen silver shekels of 224 grains (§ 1), This gives 
us, without further calculation, the value of the 
Hebrew or Phceniciau silver shekel as 
41 shillings, or 2s. 8|d., say 2s. 9d, The same 
proportion holds with regard to the silver mina and 
shekel, which are ^th of the same denominations 
in gold, viz. 16s. 8d. and £410 respectively. It 
will be convenient to have these values in tabular 
form for easy reference. 

Valots of Ancient Hebrew Money in 
Sterling MoNBV.t 

GOLD. SZLVKR. 

Shekel . • £2 10 £0 2 9 nearly 

Mina . • 102 10 0 6 16 8 

Talent . . 6160 0 0 410 0 0 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
throughout the whole period ending with the 
return from the Exile there can he no question 
of coined money. For every transaction of the 
least importance the balance had to he employed, 
and the tale of silver duly determined by weight. 
Thus, in the incident of Abraham’s purchase of 
the cave of Machpelah, though its present record 
may be late, we have a lifelike ^cture of how 
business was done in pre-exilic times. The price 
having been fixed in approved Oriental style, 
*Ahr^am,* we read, ^weighed to Ephron the 
silver which he had named, four hundred shekels 
of silver, current (money) with the merchant’ 
f]D| Gn 23^®), ».e., as a late Targum has 
correctly paraphrased it, in *good silver passing at 
every (banker’s) table and receivable in all trans- 
actions. ’ The weights employed were of stone, and 
were kept in a hag (hence Pr 16^^ d ’9 ‘the 
weights [lit. stones] of the hag’). From the 
earliest of the prophetic writings onwards, we find 
repeated warnings against the use of unjust 
weights (Am 8®, Mic Pr IP 20^®» and both 
the Deuteronomic and the Levitical codes find it 
necessary to issue strict injunctions against the 
falsification of the balance and its weights (Dt 
2518-16^ Lv 19®®- ; cf. Ezk 46^^, to be read in the 
light of the Gr, text). It is somewhat remark- 
able, however, that we nowhere find any attempt 
to regulate the fineness of the silver, which clearly 
shows that there was as yet no thought of a proper 
coinage, the essential characteristic of which is the 
guarantee by the State of the quality as well as 
the quantity of the metal. It must not be thought, 
however, that ifc was necessary to have recourse to 
the balance for every transaction however small. 
On the contrary, there is ample evidence that the 

f reeious metals circulated in the form of ingots of 
nown weight. Saul’s servant, for example, had 
with him an ingots of the weight of a quarter of 
a shekel (IS 9®). In the case of large sums, and 
especially in omcial and legal payments where 

* This is the fallacy which violates the calculatioii of the 
values of the NT silver coins given in the margins of our AV 
(see below, §§ 7, 8). 

t These figures give merely the intrinsic value of the metal ; 
its purchasing power, as compared with these sums to-day, was 
many times greater (see § 11), 

f It is an anachronism to speak of it as a odn, as in the 
XfUemat, CrU» Ccmm, (1899) ad loa. 


great accuracy was necessary, as well , as in casei 
where the parties concerned were not well kiuj vn 
to each other, the money was invariably weighed. 
Hence the word shdlpal to ‘weigh,’ is used as 
synonymous with ‘ pay ’ (Ex 22^®, 1 K 10®®, Is 55® 
etc.). In illustration of this extensive use of the 
balance in the most varied transactions, it will 
suffice to refer to such additional passages as 2 K 
1210. u (where the money is both _ * told ’ and 
‘ weighed out’), Jer 32®* Is 46®, Ezr 8^®* 

The custom of wearing ornaments of an accur- 
ately determined weight— such were Eebekali’s 

old nose-ring of half a shekel weight and her 

racelets of ten shekels, Gn 24®®— would naturally 
tend to facilitate their use on occasion as mone^ , 
The ‘ wedge (lit. tongue) of gold of fifty shekels 
weight’ purloined by Achan was probably an orna- 
ment of some sort (Jos 7®^). The ring-money so 
poprdar in Egypt, to which allusion has already 
been made (§ 1), does not appear to have been 
current among the Hebrews,* The nature of the 
piece of money — for snch it surely must have been 
— called JcMiah (na'i^?j?Gn 33^®, Jos 24®®, and Job 42^^ 
only) is quite unknown. From the fact that the 
oldest versions render it by ‘ lamb ’ or ‘ sheep,’ it is 
a plausible conjecture, but nothing more, that the 
Icesttah may have been a piece of precious metal, 
the value of which was in some way indicated by 
its having a lamb stamped upon itf (see art. 
Kesitah, and add to the reft*, there given, Hultsch, 
MetrolJ^ pp. 460-63, who attempts to determine its 
value from utterly insufficient data, and Ridgeway, 
Metal Currency, pp. 270-72 [with illustrations], 
who concludes ‘ that the qesitah was an old unit of 
barter like the Homeric ox, and as the latter was 
transformed into a ^old unit so the former was 
superseded by an equivalent of silver’). 

Before we pass from this section, it may be 
added that the predominant use of the shekel as 
the monetary unit in ordinary transactions has 
led to its frequent omission in statements of price 
in the OT. Joseph, for example, was sold for 
‘twenty (shekels, AV pieces) of silver,’ Solomon 
paid for his Egyptian chariots ‘ six hundpd of 
silver ’ apiece (see complete list of such omissions 
in Madden, Coins of the Jews, p, 15).^ It is worthy 
of note, finally, that the mina (n^D in Ezk 45^® by 
AV transliterated ‘ maneh,’ elsewhere in OT and 
NT ‘poimd’) does not occur in any pre-exilic 
writing.^: The price of a chariot we have just 
seen was ‘ 600 shekels,’ not * 12 minas ’ ; Achan’a 
wedge weighed ‘50 shekels,’ not ‘one mina,*^ — 
examples might he multiplied indefinitely, — while 
large sums are quoted by talents and shekels only. 
From among the latter may he singled out 
Solomon’s annual revenue of 666 talents of gold 
(1 K 10^^ 2 Ch 9^®) =£4,095,900, as also the incredible 
total of David’s Temple Fund, which, according to 
the Chronicler, amounted to the colossal sum of 
one thousand and twenty-five millions sterling 
(£1,025,000,000) I§ 

*G, Hoffmaim, in Zdt /. Assyrtol. ii. (1887) 48 1, has pro* 
posed to render the obscure word “j^| of Job 2224. as (av gold, 
BV treasure, RVm ‘ Heb. ore’) by * ring-gold,’ i.e. gold circulat- 
ing in the form of rings, but on insufficient grounds. 

t Compare the AssjTlan ingots stamped with ‘ the head o! 
latar of Nineveh,' to which Babelon refers in hes Origirm de la 
Mmnaie, p. 58, and those apparently stamped with a plant, to 
which Mr. Pinches has called our attention. These stamped 
ingots were the precursors of true coins. (Cf. now, Johns, * Lid 
the Assyrians com Money?’ Mxpos. Nov. 1890). 

X For this and other reasons the MT of 2 Oh 9i« giving * three 
hundred (niXD) of gold,’ via:, shekels, is to be preferred to, and 
to be substituted for, the text of the parallel passage 1 K lOiif 
* three minas (nuD) of gold,’ and not m’ce versa, as most modem 
oritdcs. This disposes of the hasty inference which several 
writers have drawn from these passages, that in the time of the 
Chronicler the mina was computed to contain 100 light shekels 
or drachms (cf. below, 3, 4), 

§ * One hundred thousand talents of gold and a thousand 
thousand talents of silver * (1 Oh 2214). 
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jB. Goineb Money from the Persian Periob 
TO THE Keign op Nero. 

§ 3. Iimmtion of the art of Coming. Money of 
Darius and his successors. The ‘ Shekel of the 
Sanctuary .^ — Modern research tends to confirm the 
statement of Herodotns (i. 94), that coins are an 
invention of the Lydians. To the reign of Gyges 
[(?. 700 B.C.] may perhaps he ascribed the earliest 
essays in the art of coining (Head, Hist, Numorum, 
p. xxxiii ; to this work, to Babelon, Les Origines 
de la Monnaie^^ and the other works mentioned at 
the head of this article, the student is referred for 
full discussion of the question as to the invention 
of coining, the process employed, etc. ). Wherein, 
it may be asked, does a true coin differ from the 
ingots of gold and silver of specified weight so long 
in use in the ancient world ? We answer that an 
ingot becomes a coin when it receives the impression 
of an official mark— called by numismatists the ; 
‘ type * of the coin — which serves as a public 
guarantee of its weight and fineness, and hence of 
its value in the currency of the country. When 
the last band of Jewish exiles left for the land of 
their captivity (B.c. 586) true coins had circulated 
in western Asia Minor and Greece for about a 
century, but there is no evidence that this economic 
revolution had affected Palestine. Forty years 
later (B.c. 546 or 548, acc. to Winckler. llnter- 
smhungen zur altorient. Gesch. 131) Cyrus gained 
his decisive victory over Croesus king of Lydia, 
who had reorganized the currency of his kingdom 
(Head, Coinage of Lydia and Fersia, 19 f.. Hist. 
Num. 546), introducing a gold stater, the famous 
Kpolcrem crrari/jp, of the weight of the light Baby- 
lonian gold shekel (126 grs.), and a corresponding 
silver stater or shekel^ of 168 grs. Lenormant, 
Head, and others consider that Cyrus continued 
the issue of these coins from the mint at Sardis j 
but Babelon has shown that this view is untenable 
{Les Ferses Achim6nides, Introd. iif.), and that 
the royal coinage of Persia was first issued by 
Darius Hystaspis (B.c. 522-485). Darius’ coins 
were of two denominations — (1) a stater of pure 
gold [xpvffiov Ka$apd}raroPt Herod, iv. 166), weighing 
130 grs. and circulating throughout Asia and 
Europe under the designation (rrar^p dap€iK6s or 
daricjt and (2) a silver coin of almost 87 grs., 
known as the crlyXos fiydLKds or Median shekel.^ 
The former was the light Babylonian shekel on 
the royal standard (see § 1),— othervdse one half 
of the corresponding heavy shekel (260 grs ) repre- 
sented at this period by the popular gold coin 
known as the stater of rhoccea (Babelon, op. cit. 
iv f. ; Head, op. cit. 506 ; see also footnote),— while 
the latter, the siglos, was one half of the light 
Babylonian silver shekel on the same standard. 
These were in all prohahUity the first coins to cir- 
mlate among the Jews. No 1 of the plate of illus- 
trations shows a gold daric of the Persian kings, 
the type of which is fairly constant throughout. 
The obverse represents the king as an archer, 
bearded, crowned with the cidans, and kneeling 
right ; clad in long robe with left knee bare, he 
holds a bow in his outstretched left hand, and in 
his right a spear. The reverse is not occupied by 

* It is of great importance, in view of subse^^uent discussions, 
to observe that the word trwrvifi^ stater (from in the sense 
of * to weigh is the true Gr. equivalent of the Semitic shekel^ 
of which ir/yKag (see below) is a transliteration. 

t The word da'Hc (Sxpuftk) has probably no etymological 
connexion with Darius (Old Pers. DdrayavauS), but is rather to 
be traced to the Assyrian dariku, applied to a piece of money in 
the reign of Nabonidus. 

t The siglos, it must be observed, is in reality a half*shelcel, 
being jiTvth of the Babylonian silver mina. Inasmuch as the 
term stater, as the equivalent of shekel, represents ^th of the 
mina, the Greeks applied the term drachm, to the half- 

stater, or rit^th part. From this point of view, the dario—whiie 
a stater >r shekel on the light Babylonian standard— -might be 
regarded as a irachm on the heavy standard (see below). 
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a ‘type’ but by au irregular oMoug * incuse. 
The type of the siglos closely resembles that of th« 
daric, but is less constant. In sterling money th« 
daric (130 grs. of pure gold), on the basis of calcula- 
tion adopted in 1 1, was worth £1, Is. Id., s&j one 
guinea^ and, since the gold unit was equal to twenty 
of the silver unit* (on the basis of 13*3 : 1 ; cf, 
Xen. Anah. i. 7. 18), t]iQ siglos was worth a fraction 
more than a shilling. 

The daric and si^os, we have said, are the first 
coins that can possibly have circulated in Pales- 
tine, which formed part of the fifth satrapy 
(Babelon, op. cit. xx l). Is there any reference to 
either in the Hebrew literature of the period? 
Our Kevisers reply in the affirmative, since in six 
passages of the historical work Chronicles- Ezra- 
Nehemiah (see Driver, LOT^ 516) they have sub- 
stituted ‘darics’ for the ‘drams’ [i.e. drachms) of 
AV (ICh 297, Ezr 269 Neh The 

original has except in 1 Ch 29"^, Ezr 8*L where 
we find The first passage must be set 

aside as a pure anachronism. Of the remainder, 
Neh and its parallel Ezr 2®® bring extracts 
from an earlier document recording the contribu- 
tions for religious purposes given on the occasion 
of the return under Cyrus, i.e, nearly twentyvears 
before the introduction of the daric] while Ezr 8^ 
refers not to money but to the weight (1000 
*adark6nim\ t of ‘ twen^ basins of gold.’ Since, 
then, the darkemon i& efe&Tlj a weight and not a 
coin, it scarcely can be anything but the word 
bpwxjxh, the standing designation among the Greeks 
for the xlij-th part of the mina. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the following considerations: (1) 
Lucian’s Greek text has dpaxfids throughout ; (2) 
was the recognized Semitic transcrip- 
tion of as is proved by a Phoenician in- 

scription from the Piraeus, in which a colony of 
Sidonians there (prob. in the 3rd cent. B.c.) Vote 
two sums of twenty darkemonim (D'JD^m) § each to 
defray the expense of a gold crown and a gilded 
stele m honour of a countryman, * Shemabaal, son 
of Magon.’ 

In attempting to estimate the value of the 
darkemon or drachm as the weight in terms of 
which the contributions are entered in Nehemiali’s 
lists, we would lay stress on the fact above indi- 
cated, that the drachm is essentially the hundredth 
part of the mina— in other words, a half -shekel. 
Now if, as we believe, the Hebrew gold shekel par 
excellence was the Amvy shekel of 252-260 grains, 
and if, as is most probable, the original entries 
were made on the Persian or light Babylonian 
royal standard, of which the shekel was 130 grs. 
(the weight of the later daric), we can understand 
why a Jewish author — or, it may be, editor— to 
avoid possible ambiraity, should have altered 
the original light shekels into the equivalent 
drachms (either being of the Hebrew gold 

mina). If this he so, the total amount of gold 
contributed by ‘ the Tirshatha (1000 drachms), the 

* This proportion of 20 to 1, first adopted by Darius, is stilJ 
maintained in most currencies at the present day (cf. sovereign 
and shilling, ‘ Napoleon * and franc, etc.). 

t For the confiicting views of scholars as to the etymology of 
these wor(fe, see mh pDaii in Oxf. Lex. (Brown-Briggs-Driver) 
and reff. there. Also Madden, Coins of the Jews^ 46 ; Hultsch, 
Metrol^mn. 2. 

% The interesting corruptions in the Greek text of A and B (aSa v- 
seem to prove that the original here 
was dark^mOntm^ as in the other passages just cited. 

§ In line *3, owing probably to a slip of the engraver, the word 
is written DUDn. On the strength of this, Ed. Meyer in his 
detailed discussion of Neh in bis JSntstehung d. JudenthumSy 
196 fi., takes DUDIl as = gold darics and DUDam as = Attic (.silver) 
drachms ; but it is much more likely that the same denomina- 
tion, viz. Attic gold drachms, is intended throughout (cf. the 
interesting parallels from the Greek given by Lidzbarski, 

JSandb. d. nordsemit. Byipraphih (1898), pp. T24 and 160. The 
inscription itself, i6. pi. viii. 6, in square characters, p. 425 
Other literature apud Bloch, PAd?i. Qlossar. p. 6). 
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chief of the fathers (20,000), and the rest of the 
people (20,000),^ is equal to 41,000 drachms, darics, 
or guineas.* * * § In the same way the mina (EV 
pound), by which the silver contributions are 
reckoned, can hardly be other than the Perso- 
Babylonic royal mina, of which the later siglos was 
the hundredth part. Since the latter was in value 
^^th of the daric, its mina was equal to five darics, 
and the total contributions (4200 minas, Neh 
771.72) iq gijOOO darics, that is, to circa as many 
guineas. 

The shekel (173 grs.) of this mina, of which the 
siglos is the half-shekel (see above), is perhaps 
intended in the reference Neh 5^^ to the^ table 
allowances of Nehemiah as a high official of 
Artaxerxes i. Longimanus (see Babelon, cit, 
p. 6 f . , for the coins of this sovereign). The satraps 
of the Great King enjojed to a limited extent 
(Lenormant, La monnaie dans l^antiq, ii. 16 f., 
and esp. Babelon, op. cit xxi ff.) the privilege of 
issuing silver (not gold) coins in their own name. 
With one of these, Bagoas, satrap of Egyjt 
(c. 345-343) under Artaxerxes III, Ochus, is 
generally identified the Bagoses of Josephus {Ant 
Xl. vii 1, N. § 297), who under the circumstances 
there recorded imposed a tax of 50 shekels upon 
every lamb ofiered in the daily sacrifice. These 
must have been either Persian shekels, as above, or, 
since Bagoas’ E^ptian coinage is entirely on the 
Phoenician standard (see ap. Babelon, pp. 52-55), 
shekels on the Hebrew-Phoenician standard (224 
grs.). 

Since the document known as the Priests’ Code 
(P) is now universally recognized as having first 
received public sanction under the governorship of 
Nehemiah (c. 444 B.C.), we have reserved for this 
section the discussion of the monetary unit adopted 
therein for various important payments, viz. the 
so-called ‘shekel of the sanctuary’ t more 

probably ‘sacred shekel’), regarding which so 
much has been written and so many conjectures 
hazarded. The expression occurs in the following 
passages of P only : Ex ^4 3324-20^ 515 

Nn ^ 7^®”®® (14 times) 18^®, and in these it is used 

not only of silver and gold but of spices (Ex 30^*’) 
and presumably copper (BS^®). This confirms the 
impression we derive from Lv27^ (‘ all thy estima- 
tions shall be reckoned according to the shekel of 
the sanctuary’) that part of P’s aim is to introduce 
a uniform shekel for all transactions. J From the 
numbers given Ex 38^®®’, an easy calculation proves 
that 3000 ‘sacred’ shekels went to the talent. 
"V^at, then, is the value of P’s shekel ? Let us 
examine (1) The testimony of the text and the 
vef'siom. In four of the passages cited (Ex 30^®, 
Lv 27®*, Nu 3^"^ 18^®) the ‘ shekel of the sanctuary ’ 
is defined as consisting of 20 gerahs (‘?i5^D n-j3 
words which Ezekiel had afieady applied to His 
shekel (45^^). § Now the gerah— whether its original 
meaning be a seed-grain generally, or ^eoially the 
seed of the carob tree (Low, Aramdische PJlanzen- 
namen^ p. 317) or the lupin (Ridgeway, op, cit. 217) 
— ^was most probably a small Babylonian weight 
(cf. the giru of Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions, used 
in connexion with money, see Muss-Amolt, Lex. 

identified by Talmudic writers with the 
or obol, by which it is rendered in the Targum 01 
Onkelos. The same identification is adopted by 

*The jSrst being tbe weight of the whole, the second its 
equivalent in the later coinage of Darius, the third the same la 
sterling money. 

t This rendering probably presupposes that the standard 
weight was kept in the temple in accordance with a well-attested 
ancient custom. But this hardly suits the exilic or early post- 
exilic origin of P. 

t In this, as in so much else, P continues the policy of Ezekiel, 
who appears to contemplate a simplification of the standard 
measures (46lo*l^. 

§ Hence it is possible that the words in question are every- 
where in P a gloss introduced from this passage of Ezekiel. 


the LXXietKOfri d/3oXol).* The ohol is, of course, the 
sixth of the Attic drachm, at this period — c. 11 *21 
grs., twenty of which give us a shekel of 224 grs. 
(cf. Josephus’ statement {Ant III. vi. 7) that the 
Heh. talent =100 (Attic) minas, z.e. 3000 shekels = 
10,000 drachms or 60,000 obois ; hence 1 shekel =20 
ohols). 

(2) The testimony of the New Testament and 
Josephus. — In the 1st cent, the amount of the tax 
paid by every adult Jew for the maintenance of 
the temple services had long been fixed at half a 
shekel, which, since the tax was ultimately based 
on Ex 30^®^* (see next paragraph), must necessarily 
have been the ‘ sacred ’ shekel. Now, on a well- 
known occasion in the life of our Lord (Mt 17^^®^*), 
the amount due by two persons was paid by a 
stater, which can only be a tetradrachm of Antioch 
or of Tyre (see §§ 4, 7, 8), both of them slightly 
reduced from the standard weight of 224 grs.t 
Josephus, also, in his references to this tax, uses 
in one place {Ant xvin. ix. 1) the same word as the 
evangelist {ri> dldpaxpop; cf. Mt 17^), in another 
{Wars, VII, vi, 6) the equivalent 5i5o dpaxp>ds, while 
in a third {Ant HI. viii. 2) he writes cIkXov rb 
ijfucvy the half-shekel. (3) The testimony of the 
Talmud. The Talmud repeatedly lays down the 
canon that all sums mentioned in the Pentateuch 
are to be reckoned in the money of Tyre (n)ix f]D|, 
see reff. in Zuckermandel, Ueber talmudische Ge- 
wichte u. Mimzen, pp. 5, 15) ; and in particular in 
Bekhoroth viii. 7, with reference to the very 
passages we are discussing, we read that ‘ all pay- 
ments according to the sacred shekel are to be made 
in Tyrian {i.e. Phoenician) currency,’ in other words, 
according to the Hebrew-Phoenician shekel of 224 
grs. On the strength of this threefold testimony, 
we are justified in maintaining that ‘ the shekel of 
the sanctuary ’ is nothing but the ancient silmr 
shekel of the country i fifteen of which (at 224 grs.) 
we saw (§1) to be equivalent to the gold shekel of 
253 grs. It was ‘ sacred,’ not only as having been 
associated with the payment of the priestly dues 
from time immemorial, but also as being the speci- 
fically shekel, just as the Hebrew language 
was distinguished from all others as ‘ the sacred 
tongue Some epithet of the kind was 

required in early post-exilic times to distinguish 
this shekel from the Perso-Babylonic shekel of 
168-173 gxs. (see next paragraph), which may 
well have been the only shekel then officially 
recognized in Judsea, a province of the Persian 
empire. 

The date of the institution of the temple tax of 
half a shekel, above referred to, has been the 
subject of much discussion. It does not appear 
to have been contemplated by the original framers 
of the Priests’ Code,J since we find the community, 
immediately after ratifying that code, charging 
themselves ‘ yearly with the third part of a shekm 
for the service of the house ’ (Neh 10®® ®®). 

Since the Hebrew - Phoenician shekel is never 
divided otherwise than by halves and quarters, 
this must be the official Perso-Babylonian shekel 
(J= 56-58 grs., worth c. S^d.). At a later date, 
certainly before the time of the Chronicler {c. 300 
B.C. 5 cf, 2 Ch 24^"®), the tax was raised by the 

* The LXX gives the same rendering to the obscure pjD3 
1 S 286 only (AV a piece of silver, LXX mj>'yvp{ev). This 
word is probably to be restored in the Mameilles sacrificial 
tablet {OlS i. 165 ; Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Bpigraphiky 428), line 
12, where Driver {Authority and Arehmomy'^y 1899) renders 
‘10 gferah] each.* (In2rjid ed. ‘10 a[g6rahsrj,’ with note that 
perhaps same as the gerah). Lenormant {La rrhonnaiey i. 107) 
thought he had discovered the word giru in an Egyp. papj^us. 

t The effective weight of good specimens of the extant half- 
shekel lies between 108 and 110 grs. 

i Were Ex a late addition to the code, inserted with a 
view to legalizing the half-shekel tax, as some modern critics 
hold, the fact of its being an annual contribution would surelj 
have been emphasized. 
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priestly authorities— -appealing, no doubt, to the 
passage in Exodus— to half the native shekel (112 
grs., worth c. Is. 4Jd.). 

Tlxe daric and siglos, we hare said, were the 
first coins to have legal currency in Judaea. But 
soon after Nehemiah^s time another silver coinage 
made its appearance. In the second half of the 
5th cent, the wealthy commercial cities on the 
Mediterranean seaboard had begun to issue silver 
money under their native kings.* Aradus, Sidon, 
Tyre, and Oaza were among the greatest trade 
centres of the period. The * men of Tyre,’ we may 
be sure, were not the only traders that brought 

* all manner of ware’ to Jerusalem (Neh 13^®), and 
the coins followed the trade. One of the earliest of 
these is a fine double-shekel of Sidon (423 grs.) in 
the British Museum (see Plate No. 2). 

B&o. A Phoenician galley with mast and sails. 

Ohv, King of Persia in his chariot, driven by his 
charioteer. M. Wt. 423 grs. 

Of no city or sovereign, however, are the coins 
of such importance to the student of Jewish 
numismatics as those of Tyre. Have we not seen 
that all the moneys mentioned in the Pentateuch 
were to be paid in Tyrian— rather, in a wider 
sense, Phoenician— currency? The earliest coins 
of Tyre take us back to near the middle of the 
5th cent. B.C., the latest date from the reign of 
Septimius Severus. No. 3 of our Plate shows an 
early, not perhaps the earliest, specimen of a tetra- 
drachm of Tyre (a shekel of c. 220 grs.), the real 

* shekel of the sanctuary.’ 

Oh'o, Melkarth (the Tyrian Hercules) holding a 
bow, and riding over the waves on hippocamp 
or sea horse ; beneath, a dolphin. 

Bm. Owl bearing over left shoulder the Egyptian 
crook and fiail (the symbols of Osiris). ^ 

The reverse is of great interest as showing the 
range of the mercantile relations of Tyre and the 
resulting influence of Athens on the one hand, and 
of Egypt on the other (cf. Babelon, o;p cit, Introd. 
clxxxix). The influence of Athens on Palestine 
at this early period is still more strikingly shown 
by the coins of Gaza, which not only imitate the 
type and legend of the coins of Athens, but are 
struck on the Attic standard. 

§ 4. Coinage of the Ptolemies and Seleucids and 
of the semi-autonomous cities to the time of Simon 
Maccahceus, — At the date of his conquest of Asia, 
Alexander the Great introduced his international 
currency in the three metals, gold, silver, and 
bronze, t The principal coins are the gold stater 
or didrachm oi 133 grs. actual weight; for silver 
the tetradrachm (266 grs.) and the drachm (66 J 
grs.). These weights introduce us to a new 
standard, the Euboic-Attic,$ on which the cur- 
rency of Athens was based — from this time on- 
wards to the 3rd cent. A.D. the most widely 
spread of ancient monetary standards. Coins 
with Alexander’s types were struck, even long 
after his death, by various cities of Syria and 
Palestine. 

After years of varying fortune on the field of 

••The brilliant sketch of M. Six, ‘Observaflons but les 
monnaiea ph^niciennes/ in the ifumismatic Ckrmicle, 1877, 
p. 177 ff., 18 still of value alongside of the more recent and 
exhaustive work of M. Babelon, Jjes Perses AeMminides, Cypre 
et PMnide^ 1893. Cf. Head's r6sum4 in Hist, Hum. 665-676 ; 
and, of older works, Brandis, Dm Mimz- Mam- wid Gewickts- 
wesen in Vorderasien, ISQ^passkn, 

t The chief authority is still IfUdwig: Muller's Da Nmnis- 
matiqiLe d* Alexandre le Grcmdt 1866 (ct. Head’s conspectus. 
Hist, Num. 310 ff.). 

X For which see Head, op. cit. xl-xliii and p. 309 f. Acc. to 
Hultsoh (Gew, d. Alt. pp. 66-68), the shekel or stater of this 
standard was ^\,th of a mina of 60 light Phoenician shekelsst 
134*7 (1121x60-4-60) grains, which is found as early as the 12th 
Dynasty in Egypt, whence, through Phoenician intermediaries, j 
it was carried to Greece and Asia Minor. This gives e. EOO’S j 
and 67*36 grs. for the Attic tetradrachm and drachm respectively, j 
and for the mina and talent 6735 and 404,100 grs. respectively. I 
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battle, Ptolemy i. finally succeeded (B.c. 301f 
in adding Palestine to his Egyptian domiiiiGiis, 
The Jews were still, however, but ^ a feeble folk,’ 
content to use the coins that issued in great 
abundance from the royal mints at Alexandria 
and the cities of the seacoast. This was ail the 
more practicable, since Ptolemy (from B.c. 305), 
alone among the successors of Alexander, coined 
on the light Phcenician standard (see Poole, The 
Ptolemies [Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gr. GoimJ, 1883, 
Introd. xxiiif.j Headf Bist. Num. Hultsch, 

MetrolJ^ 646 ff.). No. 4 of our Plate is a typical 
coin, a tetradrachm or double - shekel of the 
Ptolemies. 

Ohu, Head of Ptolemy l. diademed. 

Eev. nrOAEMAlOY BASlAEIil. Type, eagle* 
on thunderbolt. Wt, 224 grs. 

Tyre, which passed into the hands of Ptolemy ii. 
Philadelphus in B.c. 275, still possessed a flourish- 
ing mint, its coins bearing as adjunct, in addition 
to the Ptolemaic types, the monogram of the city 
with the club of the Tyrian Hercules (see Poole, 
op, cit, Plate IV. 8). Sidon, Acco (named Ptolemais 
by Philadelphus), Gaza, Joppa, were all Ptolemaic 
mints, t from which, especially from the three 
latter, the peaceful Jewish community derived 
their supply of shekels. The yoke of the Ptolemies 
pressed lightly, for the greater part of the century 
(B.C. 300-200) at least, upon the Jews, According 
to the highly embellished story of Joseph, the 
nephew of the high priest (Onias ll.), told in detail 
by Josephus {Ant, xii. 4), the tribute in the reign 
of Ptolemy III. Euergetes did not exceed twenty 
shekels of silver [ih, xii. iv. 1, Niese, § 158). To 
obtain the modern equivalent of a Ptolemaic talent 
of silver (6000 drachms of 56 grs.), we must, in 
accordance with the principles laid down in § 2 of 
this article, first translate the silver into gold, 
which is our only standard. Now the ratio of 
gold to silver in the Ptolemaic system is i2i ; 1, ' 
eight gold drachms being equivalent to a mina 
(100 drachms) of silver (cf. Hultsch, 646 f,). 

We thus obtain, at the mint price of gold £3, i7s. 
10 Jd. per 02 . of 480 grs., 9s. Id. as the value of the 
gold drachm, £45 for the gold mina (3 Mac P), 
8|d. for the silver drachm {ih, 3^), and £218 for 
the silver talent, twenty of which amount to £4360. 
The total revenue of Ptolemy’s Asiatic possession, 
Ccele-Syria, and Phoenicia, and Judsea, and Samaria 
amounted— if the figures {Ant, Xii. iv. 4, N. 175 f.) 
are to be trusted — to 8000 talents, raised by Joseph 
to 16,000, almost three and a half million pounds 
sterling I On the same standard are to be reckoned 
the numerous other sums menticned throughout 
the story. 

When we reflect that the Ptolemaic silver 
shekel is a double-drachm or stater (of 112 grs.) — 
the latter term, when the didrachm fell into dis- 
favour, the Greeks applied to the tetradrachm — 
we understand how the Alexandrian translators of 
the Pentateuch so frequently render the Hebrew 
shekel, which weighed 224 ^s., by dldpaxi^ov as 
well as by o-kXos, instead of by the more exact 
rerpddpaxp^ov (in LXX only Job 42“).$ Similarly 
the {ppz) or half -shekel is in the two passages 
where it occurs (Gn 24^, Ex 38®®= LXX 39®) ren- 
dered by dpoLXP^h- 

In B.c, 198 Antiochus III* succeeded in wresting 
Palestine from the feeble grasp of the youthfxO 
Ptolemy Epiphanes ; it now became a province of 
the Syrian empire. The Seleucids, like all the 
successors of Alexander save the Ptolemies, con- 
tinued his coinage on the Attic standard, retain* 

* The special badge or * crest’ of the Ptolemies, as the aochos 
was of the Sdeucids (see below). 

f See Poole, Table III, Mints and Dates, p. xovi ff., for com 
plete list of Phoenician and Palestinian mints to b.c. 198. 

1 The later translators, Aqnilaand Symmacbus, prefer 
<o£Mt27»). 
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ing, for some time at least, even his name and 
types, to which the anchor was added — the family 
badge or cognizance of Selencus, the founder of 
the dynasty. Gold coins are comparatively rare ; 
the commonest silver coins are the tetradrachm 
(at this period as high as 265 grs.) and the drachm, 
to which fail to he added bronze coins of numerous 
denominations.* * * § For half a century (c. 150-100 
B.o.) the Phoenician standard appears alongside of 
the Attic (Babeion, op. cit clxxxiii). The mints 
are numerous; besides Antioch and other cities 
of Northern Syria we still have Sidon, Tyre, 
Ptolemais, Ascalon, and others-f 

Antiochus treated the Jews with great con- 
sideration, even with kindness. Taxes were re- 
mitted, in some cases permanently, in others for 
three years, with one-third abatement thereafter ; 
while a grant of 20,000 drachms, in addition to 
allowances of wheat and salt, was made from the 
imperial treasury to defray the cost of the temple 
service (Jos. Ant. xii. iii. 3, N. 138 fF.). From this 
time onwards to the date of the complete rupture 
with Antioch the taxes and other official pay- 
ments must have been settled in Attic dracnms 
(see below) from one or other of the coast mints. 
For ordinary transactions and for the sacred dues, 
the former Ptolemaic currency, based on the 
native standard, probably still held the field. 
We give (No. 5) a tetradrachm of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, with whose accession, in b.c. 175, we 
approach a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Jews. 

Obv. Head of Antiochus Epiphanes (looking) 
right, diademed, with fillet border. 

Bev. BA2IAEQI ANTIOXOY 0EOY Eni4>ANOYX 
[king Antiochus, divine, illustrious]. Zeus 
(looking) left, seated on throne, naked to the 
waist, and holding a Nike, who crowns him, 
in right hand, while left rests on sceptre. In 
exergue a monogram. Wt. 259 grs. 

The portrait of Antiochus is considerably ideal- 
ized ; t the titles on the reverse show that the coin 
was struck about the middle of his reign (Babeion, 
op, cit. xxiii.), probably before he had. set up ‘the 
abomination that maketh desolate ’ in the Jewish 
temple (Dn 12^^). 

Several of the more important cities of the 
Seleucid empire were about this time permitted 
to issue a series of semi-autonomous bronze coins, 
distinguished from the royal bronzes of the same 
minting-places by having, besides the ro^^al por- 
trait on the obverse, the name of the issuing city 
(TYPEIN, Dans d« nsV) § on the reverse. 

To the earlier part of Antiochus Epiphanes^ 
rei^ belong the intrigues of Jason, brother of the 
hi^i priest Onias ill., who offered Antiochus the 
large sum of 440 talents for the high-priestly office, 
with ‘ a hundred and fifty more, if it might be 
allowed him ... to set up a (Greek) place of 
exercise and (form) a body of youths (to be trained 
therein), and to register the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem as citizens of Antioch ’ (2 Mac 4*). Jason in 
his turn was outbid by Menelaus, who offered the 

* See the stant^ard work of E. Babeion, Les Rois Ae SyrUt 
1890 ; also P. Gardner, The SeleuiM Kmgs of Syria (Brit. Mus. 
Cat. of Gr. Coins), 1878. Of. Head, JETm. Num. 637 ff., where; 
the older literature is given. 

t Prom the royal Seleucid coins struck in the cities just 
named must he carefully distinguished the coins of these and 
other cities issued by them on their obtaining a measure of 
autonomy, which increased as the power of the Seleucids 
declined (see below). 

t On the coin-portraits of this famous figure in Jewish history 
see Babeion, op. eit. xciiff., and Plates XII.-XV. 

§ 11116 title here assumed by Tyre is noteworthy, * mother 
(city) of the Sidonians/ a reply to the, historically more justifi- 
able, pretensions of Sidon to be the ‘mother -city of 
Similar rivalries were common in the Eoman period. Also of 
interest, in view of the legend on the later Jewish shekels, is 
that on the bronaie coins of Gebal-Byblus, mip ^31 * Gebal the 
hoiy.^ ■ 


impecunious monarch ‘more than Jason by 3(30 
talents of silver’ {ib. v.^). These and the other 
sums mentioned in 1 and 2 Maccabees (1 Mac 11^ 
1316. 19 X531. 35^ talents ; 2 Mac 3^^ 4^® [read 3800 
drachms] etc.) are to be reckoned as Syrian- Attic 
drachms and talents. In endeavouring to reach 
an approximate valuation of these sums, it must 
he remembered that the Syrian currency is on a 
silver, ours on a gold standard. The gold of the 
Seleucids, even in the shape of coins, w-as always 
bullion, and varied in its ratio to silver between 10 : 
1 and 12^ : 1 (see Hultsch, 3fetrol.^ §§ 30 f.). Now, 
if we take the normal weight of the Attic drachm 
at 67*367 grs. (=4*366 grammes), we have as the 
sterling vsdue of the gold drachm at the mint price 
10s. ll^d., and of the talent (6000 drachms) in 
round numbers £3280. At the ratio of 10 : 1 this 
gives £328 for the silver talent, at 12| : 1 £262, the 
mean value being £295, for the silver drachm llfd., 
which is considerably higher than the estimates of 
previous writers. The large sums deposited in the 
temple (400 talents of silver and 200 talents of 
gold, 2 Mac 3^^) would thus amount to £118,000 
and £656,000 respectively, a total of over three- 
quarters of a million. 

§ 5. The first native coinage ; the problem of 
the so « called ‘ Maccahcean shekels ’ ; the bronze 
coins of the Hasmoncean princes . — The latter half 
of the 2nd cent, saw the once powerful empire 
of the Seleucidse rent by internal dissensions and 
hasting to its faU. Already the Jew's, under the 
brave sons of Mattathias the Hasmoneean (uiD'f o), 
had taken the field in defence of the national 
religion, and had proved themselves so dangerous 
as foes that Demetrius 11. (145-139/8 B.C.) recog- 
nized them as likely to prove not less valuable as 
allies (1 Mae 13*^®’^). The privileges then granted 
by Demetrius, amounting to political autonomy 
under the suzerainty of Syria, — not, as is often 
represented, to complete independence, — were con- 
firmed by his brother Antiochus VII. Sidetes (B.c. 
138-129) in the famous rescript preserved in 1 Mac 
15®^-. * Now therefore,’ it runs, according to the 
best text, ‘I confirm unto thee [Simon] all the 
exactions which the kings that were before me 
remitted unto thee, and / give thee leave to coin 
money for thy country with thine own stamp {wocrjcrai 
Kbp-ga tbiov vbfucrpcL rp x^P9‘ ©tc. Did Simon 
avail himself of the privilege here recorded of 
issuing money in his own name ? This has hitherto 
been the qtccestio vexatissima of Jewish numis- 
matics. For some time past, however, the attri- 
bution to Simon the Hasmonaean (less correctly, 
the Maccahee) of the well-known silver shekels and 
half-shekels with the legends SMJcel Yisrdel and 
YerHshalem KMdshah, and the dates ‘year 1’ to 
* year 5,’ has teen an accei)ted numismatic doctrine, 
so much so that very convincing reasons will natur- 
ally be expected to justify the present writer’s 
rejection of it. These reasons may he stated here 
in preference to a later section. They are {!) the 
principles of the rights of coinage in antiquity. 
These cannot be here set forth in detail (see esp. 
Lenormant’s classical work, La monnaie dam 
VantiquiU^ ii. § 1, * Le droit de monnayage,’ etc.) ; 
it must suffice to emphasize the fact that the right 
to coin money of the standard metal, whether gold 
or silver, was the exclusive prerogative of the 
sovereign power. Just as the Persian kings, for 
example, guarded most jealously their exclusive 
right to coin gold, which was their standard, so 
the Seleucid sovereigns, coining on the silver 
standard, permitted certain privileged cities to 
strike bronze coins only (see previous section, and 
cf. Babeion, Eois de Syrie^ cxi, oxliv). The re- 
sumption of a silver coinage with a special era by 
the cities of Phoenicia, at a slightly later period, 
was tantamount to the assertion of their complf t< 
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COINS CURRENT IN PALESTINE c. b.c. 500-a.d. 135 


17. Drachm of Caesarea Cappadodse, re-struck, § 10. 

18. Denarius of Trajan, re-struck, § 10. 

10. The original of No. 18, § 10. 

20. Tetradrachm of Antioch, re-struck as Jewish shekel, § 10. 

21. Bronze coin of second revolt, § 10. 


12. Small hronze (quadrans?) of Pontius Pilate, § 7. 

13. Denarius of Tiberius, § 8. 

14. Shekel of year 5 (a.d. 70), § 9- 

15. Half -shekel of year 1 (a.d. 66-67), § 9. 

IG. Aureus of Titus, § 9. 
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independence. The admitted fact that the only 
other silver coins of the Jews date from a time of 
asserted inde^jendencej at least suggests a similar 
date for the shekels in question. (2) The shekels of 
years lto6 cannot he fitted into the chronology of 
this period. Since Simon died in the year B.C. 135, 
five years backwards Demetrius ll. was still on the 
throne. Accordingly supporters of the Maccabsean 
theory are compelled to assume that Antiochus 
Sidetes 'was merely confirming a right that had 
alread^r been usurped by Simon. On the other 
hand, if the dates run from B.O. 142 (see 1 Mac 
two years are left without any coins. 
Whereas on the theory advocated in this article 
(see, further, § 9), that these coins belong to the 
first revolt, a.d. 66-70, we understand both why 
there should be only shekels of five years, and why 
those of the fifth year should be so rare. (3) The 
silver coinage^ ceases^ ex hypothesi, with Simon. No 
reason for this can be given on the hypothesis we 
are combating. Subsequent Hasmon^an princes, 
such as John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannseus, 
were men of greater wealth and power than Simon : 
why shoxdd they have been content to issue only 
bronze coins, if Simon had already struck in 
silver? (4) There is, further, the more technical 
argument from the size, fabric, and style of the 
coins in dispute. They do not resemble the con- 
temporary silver coins of the Seleiicidfe nearly so 
much as they do the imperial coins of the 1st 
cent. A.D. (see § 9, belo\v), nor do they show , 
any points of contact with the types or legends of 
the bronze coins of Simon’s successors. The palieo- 
graphic argument from the forms of the old 
Hebrew characters is of little weight either way ; 
it is almost impossible to distinguish between the 
genuinely archaic and the intentionally archaistic 
m Semitic epigraphy. We believe, then, that if 
Simon availed himself of the right, which was 
soon withdrawn (1 Mac 15'^), of issuing coins, 
these can only have been of bronze. So such 
coins, however, can with certainty be ascribed to 
Simon. 

The first native Jewish coinage dates from the 
reign of Simon’s son and successor, John Hyrcanus. 
The earliest coins, however, that can with any 
confidence be said to have been struck at Jerusalem 
are some small bronzes — hemichalkif according 
to M. Babelon — of Antiochus vil. of dates B.C. 132 
and 131 (see Madden, Coiris of the Jews, 76 ; 
Babelon, op. cit. Nos. 1166-7, j)!. xxii. 1 ; Gardner, 
op. cit. 75, pi. XX. 14). The coins of Hyrcanus are 
of small size, three specimens in the British Museum 
averaging 28 grs., and undated. In place of a type 
the field of the obverse is occupied by an m- 
scription in the old Hebrew character, see plate 
No. 6. 

Ohv. omn'n nnm |rr3n pmn> A {John, the high 
priest and {with) the commonwealth (?) of the 
Jews) -within a wreath of olive leaves. 

Mev. A double comucopise with a poppy head in 
the centre. M>. 

The initial A of the obverse is probably the first 
letter of the name of his suzerain Alexander II. 
Zebina (b.c. 128-123), who introduced the double 
comucopise as Ms monetary badge, and from whose 
coins it was borrowed by Hyrcanus. The earlier 
coins of Hyrcanus were issued, as the above 
example shows, in his own name and that of the 
heher (i^q) of the Jews ; his later issues, however,, 
read : John the high priest, head of the heher of 
the Jews (om.Trr ss'tti). The word inn, now 
generally pronounced as above, has been a fruitful 
subject of speculation among historians and numis- 
matists, since its precise significance is unknown, 
A summary of the more important of the interpre- 

* The was » copper coin, eight of which were equiva- 

lent to a silver ohol (i drachm). 
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' tations proposed is given hy Madden {Coins, p. 77 ; 
‘ cf. Schiirer, II JF i. i. 284 f.). Only two need be 
mentioned here. 

(1) Heher is the Heh. for the yepova-la or senate 
of the hooks of Maccabees and Judith, the later 
Sanhedrin (so Geiger, Levy, Madden, etc., and 
most recently Weiihausen, Isr. u. jud. Gesch. 
[1894], 236). 

(2) Heher denotes the whole body of the people. 
This view has found an able advocate recently in 
Prof. Eb. Nestle {ZATW, 1S95, 288 ff. : inn^idvas), 
who seeks to prove the equation stated in the 
title of his paper, and this other : “Jin ^iii=zidvdpxns, 
a title frequently given to the Hasmongean princes 
in the books of Maccabees. Neither of these views 
quite commends itself to the present writer. C>n 
the one hand, it is difficult to account for the 
mention of a body like the yepovaia, which our ])est 
authorities regard as of little or no importance at 
this epoch (see Wellh. loc, cit., and Holtzmaim- 
Stade, Gesch. ii. 398) ; on the other hand, it is not 
less difficult to see why the more familiar words cj;, 

etc., were passed over if Nestle is right. Tlie 
LXX, we believe, supplies the key. In Pr 2P 
(=25*^^) the Heb. “i;in n’5 (lit. house of association, 
i.e. one shared with another) is rendered iv oUtp 
KOLPtp, while KOLvcapica and KOLvwbs are elsewhere em- 
ployed to render derivatives of the root lan. We 
consider, then, that the nnn of the coins is the 
equivalent of the Gr. expression t6 kolpov in one of 
its various significations. Of these the following 
are the most probable : {a) respuhlica, common- 
wealth, community.* rb kolv6v in this sense is 
synonymous with h ir6\Ls (Aristotle, ap. Bonitz, 
op. cit. ), and may be illustrated by the expressions 
r(p TToktTeijfULrL rCov iv BepsplKy *lovoal(av, OIG iii. 
No. 5361 (date B.c. 13), quoted by Schiirer, HJF 
II. ii. 246, and rb a'bp'Kc.v tQ}v ^loTnnrQtv rroklrev/MOL, 
2 Mac 12^. In favour of this interpretation may 
he adduced the fact that the contemporary bronze 
coins of the semi-autonomous cities, as we saw 
above, combine the royal name with that of the 
peo^e (TYPIfIN, etc . ; see list in Babelon, ci). 
{b) Public, authorities, officers of state {Staats- 
hehorden), ;^erhaps the executive. In support of 
this rendering we would appeal to the use hy 
Josephus in his Life {passim^ of the expression rb 
Kotvbv r(hv 'l^poroXvpirthv, apparently in the sense 
of ‘the executive authorities of the people of 
Jerusalem.’ A comparison of § 52 (Niese, 266 f.) 
with § 60 (N. 309 f.) seems to show conclusively 
(1) that the Kowhv must have been a body with 
functions resembling those of an executive of the 
5^7/10?, and (2) that the former is to be taken as 
anonymous with oi tQp "lepocroXvpirwp irpCbroL, by 
which expression, at the first mention of his 
appointment as governor-general of Galilee (§ 9), 
Josephus designates the nominating body, which 
in ail succeeding references he names rb Koivbv 
ru>p Tep. (c) The meaning * confederation,’ which 
KOLvbp so frequently has in the constitutional 
history of the Greek states, may also be suggested ; 
but, with our lack of knowledge regarding the 
constitution of the Jewish State at this period, 
it is best to leave the solution of the equation nan 
;=Kotr6v an open question. 

Aristobulus (B.C. 105-104), in his few extant 
coins, retains the earlier legend of his father; 

* Y^htidah high priest and the commonwealth (?) of 
the Jews.’ They were all apparently struck before 
he assumed — first of the Hasmonasans — the title 
of king (Jos. Ant. xiii. xi. 1). The powerful Alex- 
andei" Jannfieus(Heb. contracted from IPP'*’;) 
during his long reign (B.c. 104r-78) issued a plenti- 
ful supply of bronze coins. Some of these are 
remarkable (1) for the appearance for the first 

* See Liddell and Scott ; Sskweighanser, Berod. Lex. ; Bonitz; 
Index Aristot. s.v. 
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tii»e of the royal title, and (2) for the introduction 
of a Greek legend. Thus (No. 7)— 

Obv. in:!.*!' Yehdndthdn ham-'mMeki Jonathan 
the king. Type; a half ‘Opened flower (another 
series has the same legend with each letter be- 
tween the rays of a star, which serves as type). 

Eev. BAIfAEai AAEEANAPOY. Type; an 
anchor with two cross-timbers within a circle. 

Besides these regal coins, Alexander issued a 
series of pontifical coins with the legend ' J onathan 
(written |nnn'* and jnr) the high priest and the 
commonwealth (?) of the Jews.* On the reverse is 
the double cornucopiae with the i)oppy-head, which, 
like the anchor on the rejjal series, shows the con- 
tinued influence of the Seleucid coinage. For full 
details of the numerous varieties of Alexander’s 
coins as for those of John Hyrcanus, the student 
is referred to Madden and the other writers men- 
tioned in the bibliography at the end of this article. 
The only other Hasmonsean prince whose coins are 
of sufiicient interest to warrant mention in this sum- 
mary is Antigonus (B,c. 40-37), the prot4g6 of the 
Parthians and the last of the dynasty. These inform 
us that Antigonus bore the name of his illustrious 
ancestor, Mattathias, and they are the first Jewish 
coins to show a date; and i.e, 'year (m^) 
one* and 'year two* of his unfortunate reign. 
* The Asmonean dynasty commenced with a Matta- 
thias, with the coins of a Mattathias the Asmonean 
dynasty concludes* (Madden). All these native 
coins, we must repeat, were from first to last 
of bronze, and all, with the exception of some 
of those of Antigonus, of very small size, viz. 2 
and 3 of Mionneus scale, Le. about *5 and *6 in. in 
diameter. Further research, and in particular 
much patient weighing, of the extant coins will be 
required before we can pronounce with confidence 
on the denominations they represent— in other 
words, on their relation to the standard silver 
money. The smallest coins, at least, can scarcely 
be otner than th^perAtah of later Jewish writings, 
the Upton of the NT (cf. § 8). 

The money par excellence (»]p|, dpyApLov) of the 
Jews during the greater part of the Maccabsean 
period was obtained from heathen mints, as, 
with the decline of the central power, the cities 
of the coast one after another recovered their 
autonomy. Tyre, in particular, began in B.C. 126 
— from which its new era is dated — to issue an 
important series of silver and bronze coins with 
considerable variety of types. The principal de- 
nominations were the tetradrachm or heavy shekel, 
and longo intermlloy the didrachm or light shekel, 
which was doubtless in considerable demand among 
the Jews for the payment of the temple tax. The 
weights are at first well maintained, at c. 220 and 
110 grs. respectively. No, 8 illustrates a Tyrian 
shekel or tetradrachm of the Hasmonsean period. 

Oh}, Head of the Tyrian Hercules (see 2 Mac 
4“), laureate (looking) right. 

ne'e, TYPOY IEPA2 KAI klYhOY, Eagle, left, 
on rudder, and hearing a palm branch over leffe 
shoulder. In the field, date and a club (symM 
of Tyre), 

§ 6. Bronze comage of the Idumcean dynoMy , — 
In the year B.c. 37, with the help of the Koman 
legions, Herod, the son of Antipater, ' by birth an 
Tdiimasan, by profession a Jew, by necessity a 
Eoman, by culture and choice a Greek,* succeeded 
in securing the throne which Rome had promised 
him a few* years before. Nothing could better 
show the condition of vassalage under which Herod 
held his kingdom than the fact that for all his 
enormous wealth, as evidenced not only by his 
princely gifts to foreign cities and his lavish ex- 
penditure at home, but by the great sums of coined 
money (dpyvpiov imffrfyxQv) which he bequeathed at 
his death {Ant, XVII. viii. 1), he was restricted by 


the suzerain power to a coinage exclusively In 
bronze. The Hebrew of the legends is now dis- 
placed by Greek, while, in addition to the familiar 
Hasmonsean types of the anchor and the cornucopise, 
we have such new types as the tripod, — anothez 
favourite Seleucid emblem, — the helmet, the Mace- 
donian shield, the pomegranate, the caducous, etc. 
One of the most interesting of Herod’s coins is 
that represented by No. 9. 

Obv, Metal helmet with cheek pieces ; in the 
field above, a star; on either side, a palm 
branch. (Others with the same type have 
only one branch to left, above). 

Eev, BAIIAEHX HPflAOY. Type; a tripod; in 
the field to left Lf [=year 3],* and to right 
the monogram of TP. M 6. Wt. c. 104 grs. 

The coins of Archelaus are identified by the title 
idvipxvs on the reverse, a title borne by Archelaus 
alone of all the Herodian princes. On the de- 
position of Archelaus, Judaea and Samaria were 
placed directly under the Roman government (see 
§ 7 for coins of the Roman procurators). His 
brother, Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee (Lk 3^ ; 
cf. Lk 23^), founded the city of Tiberias on the Sea 
of Galilee, where most, if not all, of his coins were 
struck, and whose name, given in honour of his 
patron, Tiberius, he placed on the reverse (see 
No. 10)— 

Obv, HPflAOY TETPAPXOY. Palm leaf (or 
branch) ; in the field right and left, L-Af 
(year 33= A. D. 29-30). 

TIBE 

Eev, pj^Q within a wreath. jE6. 

In an article devoted rather to* an expositien of 
the principal varieties of money in circulation 
among the Jews than to a catalogue of coins, we 
must be excused from entering into an examination 
of the coins of Philip the tetrarch (Lk 3^), and 
especially of the long and complicated series of 
Agrippa ii., the last of the Herods.t A word must 
suffice even for those struck by Agrippa I. during 
his short reign (a.d. 41-44) over the reunited 
territories of the great Herod. According to de 
Saulcy these all hear the same date, ' year 6,’ i,e, 
according to the Jewish method of computation 
the year A.D. 41-42, reckoning from the first year 
of Caligula A.D. 37,$ (See No. 11.) 

Eev, BACIAEftC AfPiriA {sic). Type, umbrella 
with tasselled fringe, 

Obv, Three ears of corn united on one stalk ; 
to right and left LS (year 6). M 4^, Wts. 
38-47 grs. 

These were the last Jewish coins legitimately 
and constitutionally struck in Jerusalem. In 
allusion to his alliance with Claudius, Agrippa 
struck elsewhere coins with the interesting legend 
BACIAEYC MEfAC AFPinnAC 4>IAOKAICAP 
(friend of Caesar, cf. Jn 19^^). On the death of 
Agrippa, Judaea was once more, and finally, in- 
corporated with the Eoman empire. 

§ 7. Imperial coinage of Eome^ including corns of 
the Procurators^ and (f the autonomous cities of 
Palestine , — ^When the Romans entered upon their 

* The symbol L to denote Irof (year) is first found in the 
IPtoIemaio papyri. The monogram is probably the initial letters 
of TP/x;«x*flv, indicating that the coin is of the value of three 
chalki, the chalkus, in the Oreek system, being a copper coin, 
ei^ht of which were equivalent to an obol (i drachm). For 
coins of Anrioebus iv. Epiphanes with similar monograms of 
value, and for details as to the weights of the Seleucid bronzes 
generally, see Babelon, iJSozs de Syru^ clxxxvff. 

t * Unter alien numismatischen Kreuzen sind die Jabreszahlen 
auf den Miinzen Amippas ii. eins der peinlichsten.* So wrote 
Mommsen in 1871 {Wie7i£r Num. Zeits, iii. 451). For the latest 
attempt to adjust the chronology of this prince, see Oarl Erbea 
‘ Das Todesjahr Agrippa’s ii.’ [year of death fixed at 86 instead 
of 100 a.».3 in wiss. TheoL 39 (1896), pp. 415-435. 

t See, however, for the chronology of Agrippa i. and for the 
possibility of coins of seventh to ninth years, Unger: 
Josephus’ in Sitzh. d, pMlos.-phUolog. Cktsse d, k b, Ahad. d 
Wise, m 3Tunehmf 1896, 394 f. ; cf. Keichardt apud Madden 
Ccim, 132. 
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career of conquest in the East, they found, as the 
universal silver unit, the Attic drachm, now 
reduced to about 62 grains. The corresponding 
Komari unit was the denarius, also reduced from 
7 ^ to ^ of the Roman pound, i.e, to 60 grains. It 
followed as a matter of course that the two coins 
were identified, with a slight advantage in favour 
of the denarius. Henceforward, in Greek and 
Roman writers, 'Attic drachm’ * and ‘denarius’ 
are convertible terms (see Hultsch, 250 f.) ; 

a tetradrachm is now, in ordinary speech, the 
equivalent of four, an Attic talent of 6000 denarii. 
Since- Pompey’s conquest of Syria, B.c. 65, the 
denarius had circulated in Palestine alongside of 
the tetradrachms of Antioch and Tyre, both 
tariffed by Pompey at four denarii. In B.c. 15 
Augustus carried through his thoroughgoing 
reform of the^ currency, retaining the gold and 
silver coinage in his own hands, while the senate 
was accorded the exclusive right of striking copper 
coins, the distinguishing mark of which was the 
letters p, C. (senatus consulto) on the reverse. 
The principal coins of the Augustan currency 
w^ere — in gold, the aureus j in silver, the denarius j 
the sestertius (=4 asses or Jth denarius) and 
dupondius of fine brass {prichaleum) ; finally, the 
as (iVth denarius) with its half {semis) and quarter 
{quadrans), all in copper. All government pay- 
ments, such as taxes and tolls, fines imposed by a 
Roman court, and the like, were calculated in this 
currency throughout the empire. We learn, how- 
ever, from the Palmyra tariff, regulating the 
amount of toll or custom to be paid on various 
articles of merchandise, that while the amounts 
were calculated according to the denarius and as, 
payment of sums under a denarius was accepted 
in the native copper currency f (see, further, § 8). 

In A.D. 6 Archelaus was deposed by Augustus, 
and Judsea became a Roman province under an 
imperial procurator, with headquarters in Csesarea. 
Neglecting the copper coins of the Herodian 
princes, which had merely a local circulation, we 
may group the principal denominations circulating 
in Palestine during this period as follows : — 

A. Imperial aurei and denarii, with ‘superscrip- 

tion ’ in Latin. 

B. Roman provincial silver and copper from the 

mint of Antioch, to which were added, 
after A.B. 17, the issues of the mint set up 
at Caesarea Cappadociae. 

C. Silver and copper from the mint of Tyre. 

D. Copper coins from the procurator’s mint at 

Caesarea. 

A. The aureus and, in particular, the denarius 
were the standard coins of the empire, circulating 
everywhere. As first fixed by Julius Caesar, the 
aureus J weighed 126*3 grs. (:^thof libra or pound) 
of pure gold. This represents, at the mint price of 
gold, a sterling value of £1, Os. 6d.^ In Augustus’ 
later years, however, and under his successors to 
the time of Nero, the efiective weight of the coins 
never exceeds pound or 120*3 ^s. (see Hultseh, 
MetrolJ^ 309 ff.), equal to 19s. 6d.§ Under Nero the 
weight fell to 115 grs. (18s. 8d.}. The pieces of 

f old swallowed by the wretched fugitives from 
erusalem at the time of the great siege were 
aurei, the supply of which was so great after the 
capture of the city that— if we can believe Josephus 
* In Josephus or *AT$fs is everywhere the 

denarius. 

t For this important inscription in Greek and -Aramaic, dis- 
covered in 1881, see de Vogu6, Jour.Adat. 1883; Schroeder, 
Sitzb, d. JBerl, Ahad. 1884, 417-4S6 ; and esp. Dessau in Eerines, 
xix. 486-533 for Greek text, and Eeckendorf in ZDMQ 42, 1888, 
370 ff., for the Aramaic text. 

X Sdl. nummm, the ic-TecT^p] of Greek writers, in- 
cluding Josephus ; in the Mishna 3nT aurem), 

also 

§ The’mean of these two values is a sovereign, at which the 
aureus may he reckoned for the first half of the Isfe cent. A.n. 


{BJ v. xiii. 4)— the value fell from twenty-five 
denarii, the legal tariff, to twelve. The denarius 
{ 8 'r)]/dpL 0 P, originally the equivalent in silver of ten 
copper asses,— hence its name) from Augustus to 
Nero weighed ^ libra or 60 grs., and was now=: 
4 sestertii or 16 asses, ■ By Nero it was reduced to 
or 52 grs., still retaining, however, its legal 
value of ^ of the aureus. The many conflicting 
estimates of the value of the denarius (the .penny 
of our EV) which are to be met with in works of 
repute, render it imperative to discuss this subject 
more fully. King James’s translators give the 
value thus : ‘ The Homan penny is the eighth part 
of an ounce [which it was not till after A.D. 60], 
which, after five shillings the ounce, is sevenpence 
halfpenny’ (Mt This method has two 

grave defects : (1) it attempts to value the denarius 
in terms of a constantly fluctuating quantity, the 
price of silver ; and (2) even at the market price 
of silver at any given date, by this methoa we 
should only have ^ the/ price of the denarius as 
bullion, not as a coin with a fixed legal currency. 
In order to express the value of the denarius m 
terms of our English standard (gold), we must 
start from its value relative to its own gold unit, 
viz. as 2 *yth of the aureus. The denarius accordingly 
varied in value with the aureus from 9*83d. to 
9‘37d.5 of which 9id. may be taken as a sufficiently 
accurate mean value for ordinary calculations.* 

R, Throughout the western half of the Roman 
empire the denarius was the only legal silver 
coin. In the East, however, the system based on 
the Greek drachm was continued, the coins on 
this standard, chiefly tetradrachms and drachms, 
being issued for Syria and part of Asia Minor 
from the two imperial mints of Antioch and 
Caesarea of Cappadocia. From the former mint f 
were sent forth tetradrachms with Greek legends, 
which, though actually weighing 220-230 grs., 
were tariffed by the imperial government at only 
three denarii (see Mommsen, Eom, 3fiimwesen, 
37 f., 7151; Hxfltsch, MetroU 595). Antioch, 
moreover, shared with Rome the honour of having 
a mint for the issue of senatorial copper distin- 
guished by their Latin legends, and, in particular, 
by the letters S. C., within a wreath, on the 
obverse. The two denominations issued, which 
also had legal currency throughout the Syro- 
Cappadocian monetary province,J are generally 
identified with the sestertius and the as (Mommsen, 
qp. eit, 718; Madden, Coins, 301 f.).^ The coins of 
Caesarea § (from A.l). 17) are principally drachms 
and didrachms on the Phoenician standard. Vast 
numbers of the former must have circulated in 
Palestine in the 2nd cent, (see below, § 10), but 
they can scarcely have reached that country in any 
number in the time of our Lord (see drachm, next §). 

O, The great mint of Tyre continued to issue 
silver and bronze, the former mainly tetrad rachms,l{ 
without interruption down to the eve of Nero’s 
innovations, on the old Phoenician standard (220- 
224 grs. ). In J osephus’ day the Tyrian tetradrachm 
was, at least in popular usage, accepted as equiva- 
lent to four denarii {toO Tvpbv po/il<xfiaros 6 T^ctrapas 
*ArriKds 8 ^varai, BJ ii. 21. 2, N. 692). It is the 
stater of the NT (see next §), 

D. The procurators who governed the province 

* After Nero it would not exceed 9d, 

t For the coins of Antioch in detail see Warwick Wroth’s 
[Brit. Mus.] Catalogs of the Gr. Coins of Qalatm, Cappadocia, 
and Syria, 1899, pp. Iviii and 168-2S2. 

t On the other hand, the municipal coins of Antioch had only 
local currency, and do not concern us here. 

§ For coins* in detail see Wroth, op. dt. pp. xxxvi t and 45-93. 
For some interesting constitutional questions raised by the 
money of Antioch and Osssarea, see Pick, ZmUf. Numism. xiv. 
1887, p. 294 ff. 

J For specimens of those struck b.o. 15-a.i>. 57, and therefore 
in use among the Jews till the destruction of Jerusalem, see 
Babelon, lAs Ferses AcMmdiides, No. 2093 ff. 
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of Judt^ea from A.D. 6 to tiie outbreak of the great 
rebellion of A.D. 66, of whom Pontius Pilate, Felix, 
jb’estus, and Gessius Florus are the best known, 
issued copper coins in the emperor's name,* prob- 
ably at Caesarea. These are of small module, and 
apparently all of one denomination (the quad- 
rans (?)). Under Augustus they are dated according 
to the era of Aetium, B.o, 31, t but under Tiberius 
by the years of his reign. Though Roman coins, 
they avoid all representation of living creatures, 
in deference to the susceptibilities of the Jews. 
Tlie legend of the obv. generally runs, KAICAPOC 
orTiB. KAiCAP.; or in full, TIBEPlOY KAICAPOC, 
as on the coins of Pilate. Thus illustr. No. 12 — 

Ohv, TIBEPlOY KAICAPOC LIS (year 16=A.D. 
29-30). Type, a swipidum. 

Bev. lOYAIA KAICAPOC. Three ears of corn 
bound together. M 3. The date shows that 
this coin was struck by Pontius Pilate. 

In order to complete this sketch of coins cir- 
culating in Palestine in the first century of our 
era, a single reference must be made to the money 
of the numerous cities Samaria-Sebaste and 
the cities of the Decapolis) to which Rome had 
granted the right to strike ‘autonomous’ bronze 
coins. The circulation of these, it is true, was 
local and restricted, yet they are full of interest 
to the historical student,J who is referred to the 
classical treatise of M. de Saulcy, La Numis- 
mcitique de la Terre SaintCt 1874. 

§ 8. Money of the New Testament, — Under this 
head it is proposed to bring together the references 
to money and coins in the NT, at the same time 
avoiding all unnecessary repetition. In the NT, 
as in the OT, * money ’ is still par excellence silver 
money (ipTvpos, dpytfptov)^ although all three metals 
are in circulation (cf. Mt 10® — dpyvpop — 

xaX/c6j'). Large sums are expressed in minus {/jLPd, 
AV pound) and talents {rdXaprop), The latter is 
no longer a weight of silver, but the Roman- Attic 
talent, which comprised 6000 denarii or drachms 
(Hultsch, Metrol? 252, and Index ‘Talent’). It 
was thus equal to 240 aurei, or £240 (see previous §). 
The mina (Lk 19^®'^) is the sixtieth part of the 
talent, 100 denarii, or £4, Of specific coins, the 
aureus is only indirectly referred to in the passage 
above referred to ; ‘ provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses ’ (Mt 10®). On the other 
hand, the denarius (SyjpdpLOP^ EV penny) is men- 
tioned sixteen times in all in the NT, and con- 
stantly as the dinar {ly^) in the Mishna. Its value 
in our Lord’s time may with sufficient accuracy be 
set down as Q^d., as was shown in the previous sec- 
tion. § Our Revisers unfortunately have still ad- 
hered to the ridiculous rendering ‘penny’ instead 
of admitting the more accurate ‘shilling,’ as 
proposed by the American translators, and retain- 
ing ‘penny’ for the aal| and ‘farthing’ for the 
quadrans (see below). The Roman taxes were 
reckoned and paid in denarii (cf. rb pdfucfia roO 
K^pcroVf Mt 22 ^®) ; the ‘ image and superscription ’ 
(Lk 20^) of a contemporary denarius of the emperor 
Tiberius is given in our plate, No. 13. 

Obv, TL C^SAR Ditl AVG. F[ilius] AVGVS- 
TVS. Head of Tiberius, right, laureated. 

Bev, PONTIF. MAXIM. Livia seated r., 
holding sceptre and flower. 

* The emperor's peculiar relation to the proonratorial pro- 
vinces explains why this coinage was not issued in the name of 
the senate in accordance with the agreement of b.c. 16. See, 
further, Pick, loc. ctt, 

f See for this question Pick, l,e. p, 307 1 ; Schurer, BJjP il 
ii. 80, and cf. Madden's tables. 

J This is well shown by the use made of these coins by 
Schiirer in his great work. See MJJP Index under * Coins.’ 

§ The real test, however, of the value of this or of any other 
coin is its purchasing power, for which see the appendix to this 
article. 

li * Let dinretpm (MtlO^s, Lk 126) he translated “penny,” and : 
dmdpjav “ shining,” except in Mt 22^9, Mk 12^5, Lk 2024, where I 
the name of the coin should be given.’ I 


The Greek drachm {bpcixpdi ; in later Hebrew m 
also by which Onkelos renders correctly the 

quarter of the shekel, 1 S 9®) is only once mentioned 
by name (Lk 15® ‘ ten pieces of silver ’). Its value 
at this time was neither IJd. as AVm, nor 8d. as 
RVm, but was the same as that of the denarius in 
ordinary transactions. In government payments, 
however, as we saw above, it was tarifled at f 
of the denarius. The 50,000 ‘pieces of silver’ 
[dpyvptov, Ac 19^®) at which the magical books were 
valued, are also to be understood as denarius- 
drachms,* the universal unit of calculation. In 
a previous section it has been shown that the 
6l5paxfJt>op, or double-drachm, was the Gr. equiva- 
lent of the half-shekel, the whole shekel being a 
tetradrachm of Tj^-rian currency, The didrachm 
was very rarely coined at tliis time, and indeed 
was at all times much rarer than the tetradrachm. 
Hence it must have been very common, if not the 
usual custom, for two persons to unite in paying 
‘the tribute money’ {rd dldpaxfia, Mt 17^"*) — the 
annual contribution of every male adult Jew to 
the maintenance of the temple services — by means 
of a Tyrian or other tetradrachm on the Phoenician 
standard. This last is the stater {ararijp^ Mt 17®^, 
AV piece of money, RV shekel f) found in the 
fish’s mouth, which Peter was instructed to pay 
as ‘ tribute money ’ for the Master and himself. 
The contributions of Jews in foreign lands were 
collected and changed into gold pieces (on'is'i'n 
darkdnim. Shekalim ii. 1, which are not darica 
but aurei ,* cf, Bab, bath, x. 2) for convenience of 
transport (see, further, Jos. Ant, XVili. ix. 1, N. 
312, where t 6 dldpax/^op is used precisely as by 
St. Matthew for ‘half-shekel’). After the de- 
struction of Jerusalem the half-shekel, otherwise 
two drachms or denarii (dijo dpaxfji>ds, Jos. BJ vii. 
vi. 6), was appropriated by tbe Roman authorities 
for the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. Lc,). 
The ‘thirty pieces of silver^ {rpidKOpra dpyjjpia, 
Mt 26^® 27®“*), for which our Lord was betrayed, 
are in all the circumstances more likely to have 
been thirty Phoenician tetradrachms — hence =120 
denarii (£4, 16s.) — from the temple treasury (cf. Zee 
11^® in LXX), than thirty denarius-drachms. 

We come now to the copper coins of the 
NT, and find mention of three difierent de- 
' nominations. (1) The lowest of these is the 
' lepton (KewrdPt Mk 12^ = Lk 21® the widow’s 
‘ mite ’ ; Lk 12®® ‘ thou shalt not depart [out of 
prison] till thou hast paid the very last “mite ” ’ 
^ffXarop XewT6j'=Mt 5®® rbp iaxcirov Kodpdvrrjp, ‘the 
uttermost farthing’]). The coin mentioned in 
these three passages can only he the per'dtah 
(nan|), so often spoken of in the Mishna as pro- 
verbially the smallest Jewish coin (so Lk 12®®). 
In at least two places {Kiddush. i. 1, Ediyy, iv. 7) 
it is esqpressly declared to have been tariffed as jth 
of the Italian or Roman as (‘’p‘?oi? idk issdr (or assdr) 
italM), in other words the half of the Roman 
quadrans. This a^ees precisely with the much 
discussed note — whether original or marginal — 
in Mk 12^ Xen-rd ddo 6 icrriv Kodpdprrjs, ‘ two lepta, 
which makes a quadrans,’ as it accords with ‘ the 
unanimous tradition of the Hellenistic metrolo- 
gists’ (Hultsch, MetroL^ 605, n. 6). It must be 
sought for among the minute bronzes of the Has- 
monsean and Herodian princes, some of which do 
not weigh more than 15 to 20 grains. Since it is 
ith of the as, or ri^th part of the denarius, its 
legal value was about ^rd of an English farthing. 
The two remaining bronzes may best be examined 
together; they are (2) the kodrantes {Kodpdprvs, 
Mt 5®®, Mk 12^ ^ready cited), and (3) the 
♦This use of dp^vp'm is often raet with in Josephus, 
t The OT word was in later Hebrew displaced by 
^el (£ , stater or tetradrachm, which in the Mishna contains foui 
D'pT or drachms. 
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assariott (dcToril^ioj', Mt 10^® ® are not t'jvo sparrows 
sold for a fartliing ? ’ * * * § Lk 12® ‘ are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings?’ Cf. Vulg. nonne qninqne 
passeres veneunt dtpondio ?). The kodrantes is 
undoubtedly the Koman quadrans (the fourth 
part of the as, value about | farthing) — from 
which, of course, the name is derived — since in 
the one passage (Mk 12^^) the note is clearly 
intended for Soman readers, and in the other 
(Mt 5^®) the popular perutah-lepton of Lk 12®® is 
replaced by St. Matthew, familiar as a tax-gatherer 
with the Roman system of accounting, by the 
lowest denomination in the Roman scale. With 
regard to the assarion (from the Latin msarium, 
a by-form of we are on less firm ground, for, 
in the existing uncertainty as to how the copper 
of the Hellenistic system was adjusted to that of 
the Roman system, we must not hastily identify 
the Hellenistic assarion with the Roman as. The 
former passed into the contemporary Hebrew as 
the issar (ngK, see Mishna, j?amm ; ci. of the 
Palmyra tariff, and the of the Peshitta 

and Palestinian Syriac, Lk* 12®), and the authon- 
ties of the Mishna repeatedly refer to the dinar or 
ztz (the denarius-drachm) as containing 6 maoth 
(nij;D obols), and 24 issarim, from which it is 
evident that in the 2nd cent, at least the issar- 
assarion was a difierent coin from the as. We 
venture to think that the key to the difficulty is 
to he found in the distinction between the 
‘current’ and ‘tariff’ value of a coin, to adopt 
expressions employed in the East at the present 
day. In ordinary transactions the drachm and the 
denarius were equal in value, the former contain- 
ing 6 obols, 24 dichalki or 48 chalki, and the latter 
8 dupondii, 16 asses or 64 quadrantes. Since 24 
issarim-assaria also went to the denarius-drachm, 
we must infer that the Greece -Roman name 
assarion was popularly applied to the old di- 
chalkm. But all government dues and official 
payments were calculated on the Roman denarius- 
as system (see the rescript of Germanicus Ceesar, 
A.D. 17-19, quoted in the Palmyra tariff M Trpds 
icrerdpLov iTa[Xt/c6?^] — elsewhere eh byivapiov-^-rk rihij 
Koyei^ea-ffai, Col. IV* 41 ff.), with the proviso added 
that small dues amounting to less than a denarius 
(rd 6^ ivr6$ dvjvaplov riXos) might be defrayed in the 
native copper t {wpbs K4ppLa=]^iv ^ ; cf. same word in 
Peshitta Jn 2^®). Now the Romans, it will be 
remembered, tariffed the tetradraehm at 3 denarii 
{i.e, 1 drachm = I denarius) ; accordingly a tax of 
the latter amount, i denarius, might be paid either 
in Roman copper, if available, i,e, by 6 dupondii | 
or 12 asses, or 48 quadrantes, or in native copper j 
on the drachm-system, in this case by 6 oDols | 
(a drachm), or 12 tetrachalki (half-obols), or 48 ; 
chalki. ^ By government tariff, therefore, the 
dupondius was made equal to the obolt the as 
to the tetraehalktiSy and the qua draff's to the 
chalhus. These equations are confirmed {a) by 
the ancient gloss : 6^6kU hoc duopundium {Corp. 
Gloss, ii. 378, cited by Kubitschek, art. ^kaa-dpeop m 
Pauly- Wissowa, MeahncyL vol. ii.) ; and {h) by the 
Peshitta rendering of KodpdvrTfs, viz. shamdnd, 
which* is the Talmudic jw shaming ^iddusK 
12c, 5 Le, the eighth part (of the obol), in other 
words the chalkus.§ we assume, then, that just 
as in Alexandria at the present day we have the 
‘piastre tariff’ and the ‘piastre current,’ the 
former equal to two of the latter ; so in NT times 

* See above for improved rendering of the American Re- 
visers. 

t For this see Dessau’s paper dted above (Hemes, xx. p. 
620 ); 

X Where it is added : * two perCttt^ make a shimln,’ another 
confirmation of Mk 12^. 

§ This identification of the quadrans with the chalkus has 
already been suggested on other grounds (see Madden, Chine, 

p. soot). 


there was the current issar-assarion, w’hich -was 
the dichalkus, and the tariff or Roman as-— dis- 
tinguished from the other as the issar itdlM of 
the Mishna and the Palmyra tariff ; cf. AJ,{adpLov) 
lT{d\iKop)oTi coins of Crete of the ist cent. (Svoronos, 
Num, de la CrUe —■which w’as double the 

value of the former. The quadrans, finally, %vas 
always a tariff coin, represented by the imperial 
coins of the procurators (40-45 grs, ), but popularly 
known by the name of its tariff’ equivalent, the 
Greek chalkus (Heb/ 

0. The Coins of the Revolts. 

§ 9. Coins of the First BevoU (A.l>. 66-70). — In 
the year a.d. 66 began the struggle against the 
might of imperial Rome, w^hich ended in the de- 
struction of both temple and city, August A.D. 70. 
To these five years (spring 66-67 to autumn 70-71) 
of the so-called ‘ first revolt’ must be ascribed the 
first issue of silver money from a Jewish mint. 
These are the famous shekels and half-shekels of 
which we now give the illustration (Nos. 14, 15 of 
plate) and description. 

Ohv, [sMlcel Yisrael, the shekel of Israel] 

in old-Heb. characters. Type ; a jewelled 
chalice with knop on stem ; above the cup n& 
[contraction for n m& year five] ; border of dots. 

Beu, ntynpn lYerUlshdldyim ha-^Mdshah^ 

J erusalem the holy] in same characters. Type i 
a flowering lily ; border of dots. 

Ohv. VpEJ^n ’sn imzt ha-sMlcel^ the half -shekel] in 
old-Heb. characters. Type : a broad-lipped 
chalice vdth knop on stem, on either side a 

E ellet (of incense ?) ; above the cup 55 [ =: year 1] ; 
order of. dots. 

Bev. nmp uhmy [YirdshMem lpH6shaK\, Type 
and border as in shekel. 

The shekels and half -shekels of the first year are 
distinguished from those of the following years (1) 
by the chalice having a broad projecting lip instead 
of a jewelled rim ; (2) by the letter ^ alone, without 
^ ; and (3) by the scriptio defectiva of the reverse 
legend, the adjective ‘ holy,’ further, being without 
the article. No Jewish coins have given rise to so 
much discussion, or have been assigned to so many 
different periods of Jewish history as these. t The 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, the age of Alexander 
the Great, and the principate of Simon Maccabseus 
have all been proposed, the last in particular, by 
almost all recent writers on Jewish history and 
archseology. The main grounds on which this 
date must be pronounced untenable have been 
given in a former section (§ 6). The explicit 
testimony of the coins themselves, with the uniform 
legend ‘ Jerusalem the holy,’ proves, according to 
a well-known numismatic canon, that the authority 
under whose auspices the coins were struck was 
that of an independent and autonomous city. 
Now Jerusalem enjoyed the requisite independence 
only on two occasions, J and on both the independ- 
ence was not constitutional but usurped. These 
two occasions coincide with the first and second 
revolts. The latter is out of the question, since 
the coins of that period are now known in great 
detail (see next §). There remains only the period 

♦This explains how the quadrans does not appear in a 
Hebraized form in the Mishna, like the as and the dupondius 
which the Vulgate inserts in Lfc 12®, The coins of 
Herod with a X (y«x*eyf) on the obverse within a circle 
(Madden, p. Ill), which weigh 43-48 grs., are also probably 
quadrantes-chalki. For the circulation of the quadrans in the 
East, see the Blass-Eamsay controversy over Mk 1242 jn the 
JExp. ONmeSy x. (1898-99) passim. 

t Besides the discussions in the numismatic works mentioned 
in the bibliography to this article, see Schiirer, MJPi. ii. S79flf. 

t most recent theory of all, that these shekels were struck 
by * the [hypothetical! republic of Jerusalem ’ set up by dabinius, 
B.0. 67/6-63/2 (Unger, ‘ m Josephus iv., Die Repuhhk Jerusalem,’ 
Sitzb. d. phuoS'phUelog. Classe d. Akad, m 1897, 

p. 199fl.), is based on too many hazardous combinations to 
oommand our confidence. 
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of" the ^ first revolt, A.D. 66-70.* We maintain, 
therefore,— and in this contention we claim the 
support of a growing body of expert opinion (Im- 
hooi-Blnmer, Babelon, Keinach, and others), — that 
the coins in question were struck by the same 
executive authority (t^ mivhv rtov *l€poaokvpLiT&v, 
Jos. Life^ passim) as was responsible for the defence 
of the city and the general conduct of the war. 
This attribution is confirmed by the comparative 
frequency of coins of the first three years, by the 
rarity of coins of the fourth year, and by their 
almost complete absence in the fifth year (April 
to August A. D. 70), all corresponding in the most 
complete manner with the success and gradual 
collapse of the Jewish power in the course of the 
revolt. Further, the fabric and module of these 
shekels present a remarkable similarity to those 
of the tetradrachms of Nero and Vespasian, issued 
about the same time from the mint of Antioch, t 
It is possible, as Eeinach suggests, that the im- 
mediate purpose of the new coinage was to supply, 
for the first time in Jewish history, native ‘ shekels 
of the sanctuary ’ for the various religious dues.$ 

The q^uestion of the copper coinage of the two 
revolts is too intricate a subject for detailed dis- 
cussion here {see Schiirer, EJP I. ii. 383 ff. for the : 
conflicting views of numismatists). Only two sets 
of bronze coins can now, in all probability, be 
assigned to the same period as the silver shekels. 
These are (1) a set of small coins distinguished by 
the legend p’z nnn {her4th Ziyydn, emancipation of 
Zion) round a vine leaf, and on the obverse, in old- 
Hebrew characters, ‘year two’ and ‘year three’ 
(illustr. Madden, p. 206). (2) A series of copper 
coins of three denominations, of which the dis- 
tinguishing mark is the legend p'ss {lig^uUath 
J^iyydn, the redemption of Zion) on the reverse ; 
the obverses have the following ; (a) ’sn ynnn t)W (year 
four— a half), (6) y'm ymn naz? (year four— a quarter), 
and (c) (year four) alone. The principal 

types (see Madden, p. 71ff.)are the Mlab a 
sort of bouquet composed of twigs of the myrtle and 
willow with a palm leaf j see Lv 23^) emdi'ethrog 
a citron), which were carried in either hand at the 
feast of Booths. The obverse of the third group (c), 
however, is the chalice, which serves to connect the 
whole series with the shekels of the first revolt. The 
coins just described are generally known as * the 
copper shekels of the year four,’ it being assumed 
that they represent J, |, and ^ shekels respectively. 
If this he so — the view is by no means beyond 
question — ^these coins will he specimens of ‘siege 
money,’ tokens issued by the authorities to be re- 
deemed by silver money after the victory— which 
never came. 

Perhaps no coins of antiquity have been more 
frequently reproduced in ulnstrations than the 
numerous coins struck by Vespasian, Titus, 
Domitian, and the Boman senate to commemorate 
the subjugation of Jndma (see Madden, pp. 207-229 ; 
de Saulcy, Numism, de la Terre Sainte, p. 79fi‘.; 
Pick, Zeit,f. Numism, xiv, 1887, 328 ff.). One of 
these, an aureus of Titus, is shown in No. 16. 

Ohv. T, CAES. IMP. VESP. PON. TK. POT. 
Head of Titus, right, laureated. 

Eeu, No legend (other coins have JUDAEA 
CAPTA and the like). Palm tree; to leffe: 
Titus, with left foot on helmet, holding spear 
in right hand, with left resting on para- 
zoninm ;§ to right : Judasa as a Jewess seated 
on the ground. 

date was first advocated hy Ewald in the GUttinger 
MOGhrichtm^ 1865. 

t Of. our iHusfcrations with plates aod and aodi of Wroth, 
^eeh of Galatia^ etc. 

t For weights of extant ^ekels and half-shekels, see Madden, 
CoinSt p. 286 n. 6. 

§ A luiort sword attached to a belt round the waist; see Eich, 
PicL qfAntig* 


§ 10. Coins pf the Second Revolt^ A.B. 132-135.— 
The history of the Jewish community in Judsea 
during the sixty years that followed the destruc- 
tion of their temple is very imperfectly known ; in 
particular, the antecedents of the shortlived but 
sanguinary rebellion which broke out in the 16th 
year of Hadrian’s principate.* The conflicting 
and fragmentary evidence seems to warrant either 
of two alternatives. Either the Jews were 
goaded to revolt by coercive measures on Hadrian’s 
part, and by the founding of .^Elia Capitolina 
with its heathen temple, on the occasion of his 
visit to Jerusalem A.B. 130 ;t or on a former visit 
in A.B. 117 (see for this Diirr, op. cit. p. 63, follow- 
ing Epiphanius) the Jews had received permission 
to rebuild the temple, and were now incited to 
revolt by Bar Cochba, whose Messianic claims had 
been approved by B. Aktha, the most respected 
religions leader of the time. The founding of 
iElia Capitolina would thus fall naturally after 
the suppression of the revolt. The numismatic 
evidence seems rather favourable to the second 
alternative. 

The distinguishing feature of the silver coins of 
the ‘second revolt’ is the fact that they are all, prob- 
ably without a single exception^ imperial denarii, 
drachms, and tetradrachms from the mints of 
Borne, Cmsarea, and Antioch respectively, which 
have been re-struck with Jewish types and legends. 
On most of them some trace, more or less, of the 
original legend, and even in some cases of the head 
of the emperor — from Gaiba to Hadrian inclusive 
— has survived. Where such is not the case, we 
may assign as the cause the success of the process 
of re-striking rather than the use of native flans. 
Our knowledge of these coins has recently been 
enlarged by a valuable find a few miles from 
HeWon, which has enabled a German numismatist 
to undertake an exhaustive study of all the known 
specimens (see L. Hamburger, ‘ Die Silbermlinz- 
prfigungen wfihrend des letzten Aufstandes dei 
Israeliten gegen Bom ’ in Von Sallet’s Zeitsch^fur 
Numismatiky xviii. (1892) pp. 240-347). 

The activity of the Jewish moneyers during the 
short period of the revolt is very remarkable, 
since, according to Hamburger’s data, no fewer 
than twenty-four diflerent classes of silver coins 
have to be registered {op. cit. p. 246). From these 
we learn that the leaders of the revolt were the 
secular chief, ‘ Simeon, Nasi (or Prince) of Israel/ 
and the religious head of the nation, ‘ Eleazar the 
(high) priest.’ The latter has been variously 
identified as Eleazar of Modem, whose priestly 
descent, however, is uncertain ; Eleazar ben Aza- 
riah (Hamburger), and most recently Eleazar 
ben $arsom (Schlatter, op, cit, 54 fl’. ; * assez 
plausible’ is Bacher’s verdict, BEJ, 1898). The 
Simeon of the coin-legends can hardly be other 
than the pseudo-Messiah known as Simon bar 
Cochba 15 bar ‘son of the star,’:!: 

in allusion to Nu 24^^), whose real name was prob- 
ably Simeon bar Kozeba, i.e. native of Kozeba, a 
; place on the road to Jericho (cf. Buhl, Geogr. 176). 

' The following, apart from graphical details, is 
; substantially Hamburger’s arrangement of the 

* Besides the well-known histories of Oratss (vol. iv,), 
Mommsen (Promwces, etc, ii. 223 fl,), Gregorovius {Tht, 
Mmperor Mmrixtn^ 1898, unfortunately not brought down to 
date), and Schurer {HJP i. ii. 287 ff., with ample reff.), see 
Burr, IHe Reism Eadrians, 1881, and Schlatter, Die Page 
Ttajans «. Eadriamt 1897 (an attempt to construct a connected 
history from the scattered notices in later Jewish literature). 
For the Eoman forces engaged in suppressing the revolt (which 
were more numerous than has hitherto been supposed), see, 
besides Pfitzner, Geseh. d. rdm. Eaiserl^wmm, J. Offord ia 
PSJBA, 1898, pp. 69-69. 

t Tbis visit is commemorated by the coins of Hadrian with 
the legend ABVENTVI AUG. IVBAEAE (see Cohen, Z>«?s<jnp- 
tion de monmies impiriales, ed. 1, p. 176 f. ; Madden, p. 251 f.). 

t The star on some of the tetradrachms has generally bee» 
supposed to refer to this* 
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silver coins of Eleazar and Simeon, the three larger 
groups being determined by the legend of the 
reverse, 

I. Coins (denarii, drachms, and tetradrachms) of 
^ the year one * of the redemption of Israel ’ 
— nnK mty, 

I. Denarius - drachms with the name of 
* Eliezer the priest ’ jnan 
ii« Tetradrachms wdth legend * Jerusalem * 
round the conventional representation of 
the ‘ golden gate ’ (?) of the temple (see 
below). 

II. Coins (as before) of the ‘ year 2 of the emanci- 
pation of Israel min’? 32 ?. 

This group is composed of two main 
classes of denarius - drachms of Simeon, 
viz. — 

iii. A, D.-d. of Simeon, with Ms name, con- 

tracted {vm) or in full (pyas?), within a 
wreath. 

B, D.-d. of Simeon, with his name always 
in full round a bunch of grapes. 

Each of these may be arranged in four sub- 
classes, according to the tyfe of the reverse, 
viz.— , 

(a) Bev, Sacrificial fiagon, with small 
palm branch above. 
ih) Bev, Three-stringed lyre. 

(c) Bev, Two trumpets. 

(d) Bev, Palm branch. 

iv, Tetradrachms of the same year with obv, 

legend ‘Jerusalem,* 

V. Tetradrachms of the same year with obv, 
legend ‘Simeon.’ 

III. Undated coins of Hhe emancipation of 
Jerusalem nnn^. 

vi. D.-d. of Simeon, falling into two classes 
(A and B), each into four suh-classes 
(a)-(<f) as under division iii. above. t 

* vii. Undated tetradrachms of Simeon. 

From the great variety of coins above repre- 
sented we have selected three from group^ III. for 
illustration — a re-struck drachm, denarius, and 
tetradrachm (this last showing no traces of the 
oriMnal) from the British Museum collection. 

Obv, round a bunch of grapes. 

Bev. ohmy nnnV round a three-stringed lyre (class 
vi. J5 5 of Hamburger’s classification above). 
Plate No. 17. 

This is a re-struck drachm of Trajan from the 
mint of Csesarea Cappadocise ; on the reverse may 
be seen AYTOKP. KAiC. of the legend of the 
original obverse, and on the present obverse 
[AH]MAPX from the original reverse legend (see 
Wroth’s Catalogue, p. 54 ff.). 

Obv, As above (Plate No. 18). 

Bev, Same legend ; type, two trumpets (= Ham- 
burger’s vi. B c), 

A re-struck denarius of Trajan j on the obverse 
are clear traces of the back of the emperor’s head, 
wnth the ends of the ribbons with which the wreath 
was fastened, while the reverse shows the arm of 
Arabia as a female holding a branch over a camel. 
No. 19 shows the original denarius of A.p. 105, 

Ohv, pyDB'. Type of uncertain significance (by 
Madden, * a conventional figure of the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple; below, Solomon’s 
colonnade’ [?]) ; above, a star. 

Bev, Type, a Mlah {see previous 

action) with small ethrog as adjunct. (No. 20). 

A tetradrachm of class vii. above; weight of 
specimen, 218 grs. 

♦In the sequel, ‘year one,' ‘year two* denote that the 
Hebrew words am written in fall ; ‘yr. 1,' *yr. 2 ' represent the 
contractions RJJ?, 3«?. 

t This gives in all sixteen possible varieides of denarius- 
drachms issued in Simeon's name, only fifteen of which have as 
yet been recovered. 


Hamburger has not dealt with the copper coins 
of this period in the same systematic way. The 
following arrangement is here proposed, and will 
be found to embrace most of the coins, 

I. Bronze coins of ^ the first year of the 
redemption of Israel.’ ■ ^ • 

I. Coins of ‘Eleazar the priest,’ written in 
bizarre fashion on either side of the stem 
of a palm-tree. Rev, type a bunch of 
grapes (see Madden, lOSff., who refers 
these coins to an Eleazar of the first 
revolt). It is now evident that these 
cannot be separated from the Eleazar 
silver coins of the second revolt, 
ii. Various denominations of ‘ Simeon, prince 
of Israel,’ with, as types, palm, vine leaf, 
diota (two-eared jar), lyre, etc. (Madden, 
203ff.). 

II. Bronze coins of ‘year 2 of the emancipation 
of Israel.’ 

iii. Ohv, (^fc) and on either side of a 

palm-tree. 

Types of Bev, (a) bunch of grapes, (b) vine 
leaf. 

iv. Obv, Dhmy arranged as in iii., and with 

same re-y. types, 

IIL Undated bronzes of ‘the emancipation of 
Jerusalem.’ 

V. Obv, arranged as above, and with 
same rev, types, 

vi. Obv, arranged as above, and with 
same rev, types. 

From the relative sizes {M 4 and 6) and weights 
of the bronzes with the bunch of grapes and the 
vine leaf respectively as obv. types (see No. 21), 
it is evident that the former are one half of the 
latter, perhaps ‘ current ’ chalki and dichalki re- 
spectivmy (see § 8). The types of these revolt 
coins, silver and copper alike, in almost all cases 
have a reference to some characteristic product 
of the country (palm, vine, grapes), or to the 
paraphernalia of the temple-worsmp (lyre, flagon, 
trumpets). 

The fall of Bethar, the modern Bittir, a few 
miles S.W. of Jerusalem, where Simeon and 
his frenzied followers made their last despairing 
stand, had been preceded by the recapture of Jeru- 
salem, on the site of which Hadrian built his new 
city of iElia Capitolina. The coins commemor- 
ating its foundation are given by Madden, p 
Md ft, and de Saulcy, Numism, de la Terre Sainte, 
p. 63 ff. 

Our task is done. Yet the writer cannot forbeai 
to call attention once more to the most striking 
feature of Jewish numismatics, and to a reflexion 
which it suggests. Not once in the whole course 
of their history did the Jews enjoy, as a constitu- 
tional and legal right, the privilege of coining 
money in either silver or gold. — Is not this a 
remarkable testimony to the fact that the true 
mission of the Hebrew race lay in another than the 
temporal sphere, even the spiritual? ‘Out of 
Zion* went ‘forth the Law, and the Word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem.* 

§11. Appendix, The purchasing power of money 
in Bible times, — ^Throughout this article an approxi- 
mate estimate in sterling currency has been given 
of the moneys of the various standards we have 
met with in the course of the history of the Hebrew 
race. A much more adequate idea of their real 
value, however, would be gained if we knew their 
purchasing power in these ancient times. Con- 
sidering the compass and variety of our Scriptures, 
it is somewhat remarkable how few indications are 
to be found of the prices of the ordinaiy articles of 
commerce. The purchase of land is probably more 
frequently mentioned than any other (Gn 23^^®* 
i 2 i 1 K 16^, tier 32^^*, Mt 27^), but in no 
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case have we definite information as to the size of 
the ground acquired. From Is 7^® we learn that a 
good vineyard was valued at the rate of a thousand 
vines for ^ a thousand silverlings ’ or silver shekels, 
a sum (c. £135) which' represents the yearly rent 
(though this is not certain) .of Solomon’s vineyard 
at Baal-liamon (Ca 8^^). This monarch paid ‘ 600 
shekels of silver ’ (c. £80) for an Egyptian chariot, 
and a quarter of that sum for a horse (2 Ch ; in 
each case, no doubt, a high price. A better indica- 
tion of the value of money in antiquity is the rate 
of wages paid. Micah’s private chaplain received 
but ten shekels a year (Jg 17^®). He had, however, 

‘ everything found ’ in addition, as had the angel 
Eaphael wdien he accepted service with Tobit for 
a drachm a day (Tob 5^^ 8paxfj.^v rrjs Tj/iipas Kal 
ra Uovri aoi). In NT times a denarius {9|d.) was a 
fair day’s wages for a labourer (Mt 20-^- ). Labourers 
in Cicero’s time got only 12 asses (c. 7d. ), but soldiers 
received a denarius. The price of slaves naturally 
varied not only according to age and capacity, but 
also according to the supply. The normal value, 
according to the Priests’ Code, 'was 30 shekels, over 
£4 (Ex 21®®). J osepli was sold for twenty (Gn 37®®). 
The former price differs but little from the average 
of 120 drachms in the age of the Ptolemies (Jos. 
Ant. XII. ii. 3). A talent was a high price even for 
an educated slave ‘in the flower of his youth’ 
(Ant. XII. iv. 9), while ninety slaves for that 
amount (2 Mac 8^^) represent the other extreme. 
The truest indication of all would be the price of 
the standard food-stuffs, especially wheat and 
barley, but unfortunately the biblicai data are 
scanty in the extreme. In 2 K 7^ a seah (about 
peck) of fine flour was sold for a shekel (2s. 9d.), 
and two seahs of barley at the same price. This 
<K)uld only be considered cheap in comparison with 
the previously existing famine prices (2 K 6®®).* 
Another ‘ famine ’ price is found Ilev 6® : a choenix 
(about a quart) of wheat for a denarius, and three 
of the same measure of barl^ at the same price. 
From these two passages (2 K 7\ Rev 6®) we learn 
this at least, that in the period of the monarchy 
flour was twice as dear as barley meal, while in 
the 1st cent. A.D. the price of wheat was to that 
of barley as 3 : 1, In any case the prices in Reve- 
lation are very high, about twelve times the ordi- 
nary prices, to judge from those of the 2nd cent, as 
given in the Mishna, Thus a seah of wheat is 
there priced at a denarius (JSrubin viii. 2), about 
16s. a i^uarter.t Little can be learned from the 
contradictory statements of Josephus (Wars, II. 
xxi. 2, and Zife^ 13) regarding the price of oil, 
beyond the fact of its extreme cheapness in Galilee 
during the war with Rome. The low price of the 
yarrow, finally, is familiar to every reader of the 
(Sospels, two being sold for a ‘current’ issar- 
assarion, or a farthing and a half (see § 8), and 
five for three English farthings. 

Literatueb.— I ndispensable for the study of Jfewish numis- 
matics is F. W. Madden’s exhaustive corpus, Coins of the Jews, 
1881, which has taken the place of his earlier work. History 
Jewish Goindge, 1834. Hardly less so are B. V. Head’s Historic 
Numfynim, 1887, which covers the whole field of Greek numis- 
matacs, and Fr. Hultsch, GrkcMscke tmd Mmische Metrologie, 
2ce Bearbeitir. 1882. Other standard works are, besides the 
general works of Eckhel and Mionnet F. de Saulcy, Recherehes 
mr la Numisrmtigm Juda^m^ 1854; Cavedom, Biblische 
HuT/mmatik, trans. from the Italian by Werlhof, 1866 ; Levy, 
Gesoh. d. jUdisohen Miinzen, 1862 ; de Saulcy, HumMmatiam 
dela Terre Sainte, 1874 (complement of his Reeherehes, dealing 
only with non- Jewish coins of Palestine); M-erzbacber in the 
^eitsehrift f, Nmnisvmtih, Bd. iii.--v., 1876-78 (specially on the 
*Maccabaean* shekels); Th. Eeinach, Les monnaies juives, 


^ MT is here CJOrrupt. Oheyne emends ; * A homer (10 bushels) 
c4 lentils tor 50 shekels, and a quarter of a cor bushels) of 
carob-pods tor 6 shekels,* JE'irpos. July 1899. 

t Of. Baba Mezia v. 1, where a kor (SO seahs) of wheat is bought 
for 25 and sold for 30 denarii, also 16s. a quarter. In Oioero’s 
time wheat was sold at Rome at the rate of 8 sestertii the 
modius, which Is imder £1 a quarter. 


1887 ; Hamburger, Z. f. Numism. xviii. 1892 (see §10). The 
standard works on the Persian, Phcsnician, Ptolemaic, Seleiicid, 
and Roman coins respectively are given in the body of the 
article. A, R. S. KENNEDY, 

MOREY-GHllGEES (Exchangers, Changers, 
Bankers). — In the preceding article it has been 
shown how various were the standards according 
to which money was reckoned in the course of 
Jewish history. In the 1st cent, of our era, for 
example (Money, § 8), we find coins of the Roman 
system (denarius, as, etc.) side by side with coins 
of the (ireek system (drachm, tetradrachm, etc.). 
The Jews, moreover, according to the testimony of 
their own Rabbis, were required to pay the sacred 
dues in coins of still another standard, viz. the 
Phoenician. When to these facts is added the 
circumstance that Palestine and Jerusalem, in par- 
ticular, were visited by vast numbers of Jews ‘ out 
of every nation under heaven’ (Ac 2®), each of 
whom required to be furnished with the current 
coins of the country, it will be admitted that 
there was great need for ‘ the tables of the money- 
changers.’ The words denoting this important 
class of the community in NT are three in number : 
(1) Kepfxariarifis (from KippLa, a small coin, then money 
generally, Jn 2^®), Jn 2^'^oniy, AV and RV ‘changers 
of money,’ parallel to and synonymous wdth (2) 
KoWv^LaTifjs (from k6Wv^os, originally a small coin, 
apparently one fourth of the xaXxoOs [Hultzsch, 
Metrol,^ p. 228], then the ‘commission’ or agio 
paid to the money-changer), Mt 21^®, Mk IP®, AV 
and RV ‘money-changers,’ Jn 2^® ‘changers.’ 
According to some we should distinguish the 
KepjxanoTifjs who gave small change (K^pfxara) for 
the larger coins, copper and silver, etc., from the 
KoXKv^io-His who ‘ changed foreign money at an agio 
(KaraWay'/}), or provided gold to be remitted abroad ’ 
(Smith’s Diet, of A ntiq. ® ‘ Argentarii ’). The J ews, 
however, expressed both words by tbe post-biblical 
shulhdni (from shulhdn, table), 'vvdiich is merely 
the Hebrew equivalent of (3) rpaire^lrris (from 
TpdTG^a, the table or stand at which the changer 
sat and on which he ranged his money, Mt 21^®, 
Mk 11^®, Jn 2^®, AV and RV ‘tables,’ but Lk 19®® 
‘bank’*), only Mt 25®^, AV ‘exchangers,’ RV 
‘bankers.’ The business of the Jewish shulhdni 
was threefold : (1) he changed the larger denomina- 
tions (tetradrachm, denarius, drachm) into their 
equivalent in the copper money in which the minor 
i purchases of the average household were made, or, 
it might he, the gold aureus into silver coin, and 
vice versa. (2) He exchanged all money that had 
not legal currency in Palestine into such as had. 
(3) The wealthier members of the class received 
money on deposit for the purpose of investment, 
on which interest {r6/cos, Mt 25®^, Lk 19®® AV ‘ usury/ 
BV ‘ interest ’) at fixed rates was paid. They also 
negotiated drafts on correspondents abroad. This 
third d^artment will be dealt with more in detail 
under usiTRY. 

The ‘ money-changers’ are introduced in the NT, 
in respect of the first two departments of their 
business, in the incident (or incidents) of the clear 
ing of the temple courts (Mt 21^®^*, Mk ll^®®”*, Jn 
2^®')* The practice had grown up of allowing the 
shulhdnim to set up their stands or ‘ tables ’ (lO/f ) 
in the outer court or ‘ court of the Gentiles ’ tor 
the convenience of the numerous worshippers, 
especiall;^of those from foreign countries— a practice 
which evidently led to much unseemly w’rangling, 
and even to acts of downright dishonesty (cf. Mt 
21^, Mk 11^’’', Lk 19^®). A special and important 
branch of the money-changer’s work was the pro- 
viding of the half-shekel or didrachm (Money, 
§ 8) required annually of every adult male for 
the maintenance of the public servieesof the temple, 

* The Latin mmsa and mensarius afford a complete parall<»i* 
cL our own ‘ bank* oofirnate with ‘bench.* 
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From the Mishna treatise SMkaUm we learn that 
one month (15th Adar) before the Passover festival 
accredited set np their tables in the 

provinces to receive the contributions of the 
provincials, removing ten days later to the capital 
(see, further, Tribute Money). While in their 
ordinary transactions the changers were probably 
not over-scrupulous as to the amount of com- 
mission they charged, in the ease of the half- 
shekel the amount of the agio nd'Kkvpov) 

was fixed at 4 per cent. This seems the natural 
inference from the data in Shekalim i. 6, 7, which 
we understand to mean that the price of the Tyrian 
tetradrachm or stater (Mt 11^'^), which contained 
24 moCoth (nijjip) or obols, was 25 obols, the extra 
obol (1 in 25, or 4 p.c.=c. IJd.) being the agio. 
This we saw (Money, § 8) was probably the usual 
method of paying the tax. Fox a single half- 
shekel or didrachm of silver apparently only half 
an obol was charged (see SMk, i. end *). A com-, 
mission of 4 p.c. seems to have been usual in secular 
transactions also. In Miilah vi. 4 we read of an 
aurem (=25 denarii) being spent, although the 
total of the purchases amounts to only 24 aenariL 
Clearly the remaining denarius was retained as 
agio. The changers had always to be on their 
guard against false money, hence the saying — 


The EV word ‘monuments* means ‘tombs. The 
Ehemish NT often uses the word in this sense, 
after the Vulg. monumentum. Thus Mt 23^ ‘ You 
build the Prophets sepulchres, and garnish the 
moniments of mst men " ; Lk 8®^ ‘ There mette him 
acertaine man that had a devil now' a very long 
time, and he did weare no clothes, neither aid he 
tarie in house, but in the monuments.* So John’s 
disciples (Mk 6^®) ‘tooke his body, and they put it 
in a monument * ; and our Lord’s sepulchre is called 
a ‘ monument* in Mt 27®®, Lk 23®^, Jn 19^^, Ac 13^®. 
Cf. Shaks. il. iii. 228 — 

•Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 

Which like a taper in some monument, 

Both shine upon the dead man’s earth^ cheeks, 

And shows the ragged entrails of the pit.* 

The translation of Is 66< is uncertain, owing to the un- 
certainty of the reference. The Heb. word means literally 
* guarded places,’ The LXX rendera^the two^ clauses in ©nej 
vm fAvv^fMceriv Mtci i» rm xmuMvvm it a iyusrv/ot ; the Bynao 

follows this interpretation, which is explained by Jerome as a 
method of obtaining oracles in dreams by what is known as 
incudatum (»6j/u>eS»rett), i.e» spending the night in subterranean 
sacred places. W, B. Smith (JRS^, 198 f.) points out that *the 
whole N. Semitic area was dotted over with sacred tombs, 
Memnonia, Semimmis mounds, and the like, and at every such 

r >t a god or demigod had his subterranean apode.’ See also 
van Hoonackeris art. on * Divination by the ’Ob amongst the 
Ancient Hebrews ’ in JBxpos. Times, vol. ix. 1898, p. 157 ff., and 
the artt. Divinatioii, WiTCHoaAPT, J, HASTINGS. 


‘ it is not the custom of the money-changer to give 
change (lit. an issar or as) until he receives [and 
has tested] his denarius ! * A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MONSTER. — The only occurrence of this word is 
in La 4^, where in AV pi© tannin (LXX SpaKOj^res) 
is tr^ ‘sea monsters,’ RY ‘jackals.* Post prefers 
uvlves ; see Dragon, vol. T. p. 62P. Amer. RV 
prefers * monster ’ to ‘ dragon ’ in Is 27^ Jer 61®^. 

The adj. ‘ monstrous * is applied in Wis 17^® to the 
apparitions which terrified the Egyptians during 
the plague of darkness,-— ‘ were partly vexed with 
monstrous apparitions (ripaffw <pavTa<rp,dT(ifPf Yulg. 
^imorc), and partly fainted.* 

A monster (Lat. monstrum, a divine omen, from 
monere, to warn) is anything which attracts the 
attention from being out of the ordinary course of 
nature. The ‘sea monsters* above are so on 
account o' their size, while the adj. ‘monstrous* 
is used of the apparitions, because or their warning 
or ominous character. Cf. Udali, E7*asmits^ Para- 
phrase, i. fol. ixvi, ‘ It semeth a monstreous thing 
unto them which chaunced to the Prophete Jonas : 
they shall have a lyke monstre, but more wondre- 
ful.^ 

The tr. of Ps 718 in pr. Bk. is, * I am become as it were » 
monster unto many,’ on which Davies {Bihle English, 183) 
remarks, * We might suppose that the Psalmist meant that he 
was an object of horror and detestation, but he is affirming that 
his preservation through so great trials and dangers appeared 
miraculous to many.’ Driver (ParalM PscUter) tmnalates, ‘ I am 
become as it were a portent unto many,’ and «« a footnote 
explains, * Attracting attention on account of mytjitraordinary 
suiferings,* comparing Dt 28^ (‘for a sign and for a portent’); 
So most commentators. Shakespeare often uses the adj. of that 
which attracts attention because of its magnitude, as J Nenyy 
iT. n. iv. 530, * the sherific with a most monstrous watch is at 
me door * ; II Renry FJ. w. viL 88, ‘0 monstrous coward.* 

J. Hastings. 

MONUMENT.— This word occurs in Is 65^ ‘A 
rebellious people . . . which remain among the 

S laves, and lodge in the monuments * (w'’?; 

V ‘ and lodge in the secret places,* RVm ‘ vaults ’). 

* See this treatise for other details, especially chs. L and iL 
E.g, the priests, but not the Levites, were exempt from the 
payment of commission. Again, ‘if one gives [to the changer] 
a tetradrachm (J? 7 p) and [after paying the half-shekel due} 
receives back a didrachm he has to pay double agio* 

'©F ^^9 |d‘* 3©, it. i 7). 
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MOOLI (A MooXi, B -ef, AT Moli), 1 Es 8*^ (LXX 
^)=Mahli, Ezr 8^, son of Merari and grandson of 
Levi (see Ex 6^®’ The LXX in ail places renders 
in this 'way. 

MOON. — The most common name used for the 
second of the great lights of heaven in the OT is 
nX* written m Phcenician with the same con- 
sonants ; in Assyr. iri^M ; Eth. wareh. The mean- 
ing of the word is regarded as uncertain, but there 
can be but little doubt that the root to which it 
belongs was originally of the class as is clearly 
indicated by the Ethiopic, and also by the Assyrian 
name for ‘month,* which, being transcribed in the 
month-name Marcheswan with □ replacing the 
original w (7n and w are interchangeable consonants 
in Assyrian), implies a connexion with the Assyrian 
word ^rhu ‘ road,* and confirms the correctness of 
the suggestion of Ges.-Buhl that ©v means ‘wan- 
derer,* and is connected with the cognate ni^ ‘ to 
wander,* ‘journey,* The less common word 
designates the moon as ‘ the white one,* from the 
root ‘to be white.* There is also another 
word, namely which is used to designate the 
new moon (see'NBW Moon, and art. Feasts in 
vol. i. p. 859^). 

Where first mentioned in the Bible (Gn 1^®), neither 
of the above words is used, the luminary being de- 
scribed as ‘the lesser light ’ (parallel with the descrip- 
tion there given of the sun as the ‘ greater light*). 
It is described as being placed in thb heavens to 
rule the night, and also ‘ for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and years*; and it was apparently as 
a time-measurer that it was principally looked 
on by the Hebrews, and also, to a somewhat less 
degree, by the Babylonians and Assyrians, to 
whom the chief character of the moon was a per- 
sonal one, namely, that of the representative of the 
moon-god Sin (cf. Sennacherib = ‘ Sin has multiplied 
the Ijrothers *) and the moon-goddess (the moon as 
the consort of the sun) Aa. A further reference 
to the moon as the indicator of the (religious) 
festivals is to be found in Ps 104^® ‘ he appointeth 
the moon for seasons, and the sun knoweth his 
going down.* 

Notwithstanding that the bright portion of the 
moon’s disc, being always turned towards the sun, 
* Accordiiig to Sayce (EEff 260), Jeneho in;(*)T me.an3 ‘ city 
of the moon-ffodL’ 
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implied that it received its light from that body, 
the moon is represented in Gn 1 as having been 
created at the same time as the snn, and appar- 
ently as shining by its own light. It was also, with 
the snn, set in the heavens to give light upon the 
earth, and as the ‘ lesser light * to mle over the night, 
and to divide between the light and between the 
darkness, though this is, with reference to the 
moon, a very loose phrase, when we take into 
consideration the imperfect way in which it per- 
forms this office. 

All these statements would, of course, lead one 
to suppose that the Hebrews had hut a very imper- 
fect knowledge of astronomy, and especially of the 
movements of the luminary in question, though 
they must have seen and noticed the regularity of 
its motions, and it apparently became for them, in 
course of time, a kind of emblem of constancy and 
everiastingness, hence the expressions ‘peace as 
long as the moon endureth * (Fs 72^), and * estab- 
lished for ever as the moon* (Ps 89^, likewise Ps 
72^ ‘ as long as the sun and moon endure [lit. with 
the sun and in the presence of the moon] through- 
out all generations’). 

The calm, clear light of the moon seems to he 
noticed in the expressions ‘fair as the moon,’ 
parallel to the second member of the verse, ‘ clear 
as the sun,* both being comparisons referring to 
the Shuiammite in Ca 6^®. Increase of the light 
of the moon to the equal of that of the suu is 
foretold for the day wlien the Lord should hind 
up His people’s hurt, and heal their wound (Is 
30^), The influence of the moon on persons is 
apparently referred to in Ps 121^ in the phrase, 
‘The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night,’ where the smiting by the sun 
being undoubtedly sunstroke, the smiting by the 
moon may well he regarded as an early instance of 
fclie belief that the rays of the moon could exert an 
influence so baleful as to produce lunacy, or to 
cause that a person might become ‘ moon-struck.’ 
That the moon was supposed to have this effect is 
hardly to be wondered at, as many people believe 
the same thing at the present time ; and in ancient 
days it was supposed also that its rays could 
bring on epilepsy, as is illustrated by the Greek 
text of Mt 4® and 17^®, where the original has 
(X€\7iyiaj^ofiivovs and ‘ epileptic * (HV). 

There is some uncertainty as to what is intended 
by the ‘ precious things put forth by the moons ’ in 
Dt 33^^ (AV). The phrase has been supposed to 
refer to the produce of the months in their order, 
which is not improbable. An Assyrian tablet 
exists in which tne produce of every month is 
enumerated in order, and as moon and month are 
convertible terms it is not unlikely that something 
of the kind is intended here, rather than omens 
derived from the moon’s motions, such as are so 
often found among the numerous astrological fore- 
casts of Babylonia and Assyria. In fact we should 
probably translate ‘ months,’ not ‘ moons,’ although 
Q'H'. certainly contains a play upon 01 ; ‘moon,’ m 
poetical parallelism with sun (Driver, ad loc,)* 

With the nations around, the moon was, con- 
jointly with the sun and the other heavenly bodies, 
regarded as a deity, and divine honours were paid 
it as such. Among the Babylonians and Assyrians 
tlie moon, as a deity, was apparently not called 
irihu, but Sin (possibly also pronounced Sen), and 
it is this word that we meet with as the first 
element of the name of the well-known Assyrian 
king Sennacherib.t Besides this, however, he 
was also called Aku, and it is in all probability 

* Steuerm^el, who retains ‘ moons,' thinks the allusion is to 
the d&w^ which is traced to the moon as light is to the sun, 

t With regard to the etymology of the word Sin, it has been 
suggested that this is for Zu-en, * knowledge-lord ' (generally 
written En-zu-na— so as to he read Zu-en-na), one of his 
Accadian names. 


this word that we find in the , Bahylonian royal 
name Eri-aku (Eri-eaku) or Arioch. Another not 
uncommon name of the moon-god among , th« 
Babylonians was Nannara, under which appella- 
tion he was worshipped at Ur (Muglieir or Mukey- 
yer), a city probably possessing his oldest and most 
renowned temple. * The month Sivan was dedicated 
to the moon-god by the old inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia. Reference has already been made to the 
moon-goddess Aa, who was regarded as the consort 
of the sun-god Samas, and was probably the 
equivalent of the Ashtaroth-karnaim of the Phoe- 
nicians.t 

The name of the moon-god seems to have been 
Sin, not only in Assyria and Babylonia, but in 
other parts of the ancient East also. Thus we 
have reference to this deity in the name of Mount 
Sinai, the peninsula of which, even at the end of 
the 6th cent. B.C., was devoted to the worship of 
the moon. Antoninus Martyr relates that, at the 
time of the worship of the deity in this district, 
the marble of which the idols were made changed 
colour, and nltimately became black as pitch, 
returning when the festival was over to its original 
hue, at which he wondered greatly. This was, of 
course, a symbolical festival, typifying the phases 
of the moon in its monthly Journey, the change of 
the colour of the statues of the god being brought 
about artificially, but in such a way as to work 
upon the superstitions of the ignorant. The Phoe- 
nicians seem to have worshipped the new moon 
nnder the name of ^odesh (Baethgen, p, 61). 
See New Moon. The^ moon-god was represented 
either standing with his attributes, or seated upon 
a horse. In Palmyra he seems to have been called 
Yarkhibol {=iYareal}-haal)i and in the name Agli- 
bol we have a reference to the moon as a ‘ young 
steer,’ by the Assyrian equivalent of which it is 
designated in the hymn to the moon-god published 
in IrAJiv. pL 9. In an Assyrian inseription the 
name of an Arab, Aa-hamaru^ leads one to ask 
whether we may not have here two old names of 
the moon-deity : Aa, the Babylonian goddess of 
the moon as the consort of the sim-god ; and 
kamaru^ an Assyrian transcription of the Arabic 
‘ the moon.’ 

With the Egyptians there were several moon- 
deities, all masculine. The principal' of these was 
Thoth, the god of knowledge, an attribute applied 
to him in consequence of the moon’s character as 
time-measurer (for such is the meaning of its 
name in the Indo-European languages), Sefekh, 
a goddess associated with Thoth, in all probability 
typified the full moon. As the wanderer, the 
moon was called Khunsu or Khons. Isis, Muth, 
and Hathor, who wear as their crowns the disc of 
the moon, were evidently in some manner asso- 
ciated with that luminary. 

The worship of the moon and the other heaveniy 
bodies is mentioned and prohibited in Dt 17®. 
Kissing the hand on seeing the moon (undoubtedly 
an act of adoration) is referred to in Job 3P®^’, and 
sacrifices made ‘unto the queen of heaven are 
spoken of in Jer 44^^. The moon- or crescent- 
shaped ornaments spoken of as adornments of ‘ the 
daughters of Zion* in Is 3^® (cf. Jg 8^^*^®), were 

■ * This 18 the Urie (— Uriwa, the Accadian form) of Etipolemus 
(ap, Eusebius, Prcep, Pvan. 9), who says that it also bore the 
name of Oamarina, apparently from the same root as the Arab. 
Jcmnar (see below), 

f There is also a deity named Laban, mentioned as having 
been worshipped in the temple of Ann, in the city of Asshur. 
As the moon-god was the minister of Anu, the question naturally 
arises whether the word Laban may not, in this passage, be 
another name of Sin. If this be the case, Laban would be con 
neoted with n);i7. 

t See the elaborate article, * Die Melecheth des Hiramels,* by 
Kuenen, Gesammelte Abkwndlungen^ p. 180 ff., and cf. the 
chapter on ArUzza in Wellhausen’s 
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probably due to the same idolatrous tendency 
which at the time often led the chosen people 
astray. See Ceescents. T. G. Pinches. 

MOOSSIAS (B MooiTcre/as, A Mo6r Stds, AV Moo- 
fiias), 1 Es 9 ®^=Maaseiah, Ezr 10^. 

MOPH.— See Memphis. 
ffiORlLITY*— See Ethics. 

MORISHTITE (so correctly in RV, in place of 
Morasthite of AV ; Heb. ; LXa in Jer 

o Mwpa^e^rijs:, in Mic rhv rod Mcapaadei B, . . • 
M<apa&el A).— -A gentilic adjective used to desig- 
nate the prophet Micah (Mic P, Jer 26 [Gr. S3] 
probably derived from Moresheth-gath (wh. see). 

MORDECII ('5110, Baer ; MapBoxam ; 3£ar- 
dochmm^ Ezr 2® Mardochai; the name denotes 
* belonging to Merodach, orMarduk,* a Babylonian 
deity). — 1. One of the leaders of the people at the 
time of the return of the exiles under Eerubbabel 
and Jeshua (Ezr 2®, Neh 7^ 1 Es 5®). From a com- 
parison of the three lists it appears probable that 
the leaders %vere twelve in number. 

2. The deliverer of the Jews in the Book of 
Esther. He is described as a Benjamite, the son 
of Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, one of 
the Jewish captives who had been carried away by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the days of Jehoiachin (Est 
25. 6)^^* Mordecai lived in Shushan (Susa), the 
Persian capital, and brought up as his own 
daughter his cousin Esther, whose parents were 
dead (2^). When Esther was taken into the royal 
harem, Mordecai forbade her to reveal her con- 
nexions or her nationality (2^), He was never- 
theless able to remain in close communication with 
her, and for this purpose he was constantly at the 
gate of the palace. Here he discovered the plot of 
two eunuchs against the king, and, by informing 
Esther of it, procured their execution, the only 
reward which he himself as yet received being the 
entry of his name in the royal chronicles (2^*^). 
When Haman [which see] was exalted to the rank 
of chief minister, Mordecai aroused his wrath by 
repeatedly refusing to how before him ; and, to 
avenge the slight, Haman procured from the king 
a decree for the destruction of the Jews, Mor- 
decai’s fellow-countrymen (3). After Esther, who 
had heard from her maidens of the distress of 
Mordecai and the Jews, had sent to inquire the 
cause, Mordecai, by means of the eunuch Hathacli, 
informed her of the king’s decree, and bade her go 
to the king and seek for protection for her people, 
reminding her that she also would be one of the 
victims of the massacre (4). Meanwhile, however, 
Haman, mortified at the continued disrespect 
shown to him by Mordecai, determined to antici- 
pate the massacre, and, preparing a high gibbet, 
went to the palace to obtain permission to hang 
Mordecai thereon. The king, who during a sleep- 
less night had heard the chronicles read, and thus 
learnt that Mordeeai’s services remained unre- 
warded, consulted Haman, on his appearance, as 
to a fitting recompense for one whom the king 

*The interpretation of v.6 is disputed, the relative *who’ 
being referred either to Mordecai himself, or to Kish, his great- 
grandfather. On chronological grounds it is practically im- 
possible to suppose that anj* one carried to Babylon in b.c. 697 
should be living in the reign of Ahasuerus (Xerxes) 485-466. If, 
on the other hand, we regard the Bools of Esther as being in 
the main unhistorioal, this difficulty ceases to be of vreight, ^ 
grammatical considerations do not decide the question, for, 
though certainly it is more natural to refer the pronoun to 
Mordecai, the other construction cannot be regarded as im- 
possible, if on independent grounds we are unwilling to convict 
the author of a great anachronism (comp. Bertheau-Ryssel, ad 
loc. ; Kuenen refuses to lay any weight on this passage, Mist.* 
KHt EinL i. ii. 209). 


wished to honour. In consequence of his own 
suggestion the vizier was then bidden to conduct 
his enemy in honour round the city, while his 
friends saw in this misfortune an omen of his 
coming overthrow by Mordecai (5''^-6|. After the 
disgrace and death of Haman, Mordecai succeeded 
to his place, receiving the kind’s seal, being 
arrayed m gorgeous attire, and writing letters in 
the King’s name to grant the Jews permission to 
defend themselves ; while the fame of Mordecai 
throughout the empire led all the Persian officials 
I to assist the Jews (8. 9®^*). Finally, Mordecai and 
1 Esther wrote two letters to ail the Jews, enjoining 
that the feast of Purim should be everywhere cele- 
brated on the 14th and 16th days of Adar ; and 
that fastings and lamentation should be connected 
with the observance of the festival The 

Bk. of Esther closes with an account of the fame 
and dignity of Mordecai, who stood next in rank 
to the king, and was recognized as the protector 
of his countrymen (10). 

The apocryphal additions to Esther in the Greek 
version glorify Mordecai still more. In the LXX 
the book opens with the description of a dream 
which he had concerning two great dragons, and a 
great river springing from a little fountain. In 
the last chapter Mordecai interprets this dream, 
explaining tlie river of queen Esther, and the 
dragons of Haman and himself (Ad. Est 10). 
We find also a few more particulars regarding the 
conspiracy of the two eunuchs, and a prayer of 
Mordecai, in which he declares that his refusal to 
bow before Haman was prompted by zeal for the 
glory of God, and not by human pride ( 1 3®*^’'). In 
later literature the first reference to the Bk. of 
Esther is in 2 Mac 15®®, where the 14th of Adar is 
called the Day of Mordecai. 

As the general question of the historical char- 
acter of the Bk. of Esther is discussed elsewhere 
[Esthee], it will be sufficient to add here one or 
two comments on the position assigned to Mordecai. 
There is a certain inconsistency in the representa- 
tion that Esther’s Jewish descent was unknown 
(2^®), whereas Mordecai was recognized as a Jew 
(3^®’ 5^*), and was in frequent communication with 
the queen {2^ 4), and also in the fact that the king 
should bestow honour upon Mordecai the Jew 
after the race had been proscribed. On the other 
hand, it is a plausible view which regards Kish (2®), 
not as the great-grandfather of Mordecai, but as 
his remote ancestor, the father of Saul, and holds 
Haman to be an Amalekite (so Jos. Ant. xi. vi. 6, 
12; and Targ.); in this case the descendant of 
Saul is opposed to the descendant of his ancient 
enemy Agag. In profane history we hear of no 
great minister of Xerxes whom we can identify 
with Mordecai, but it must be admitted that the 
I domestic annals of this reign are scan^. To 
I connect the Jewish vizier with the influential 
; eunuch Matacao, named by Ctesias (so Bawlinson), 

; seems very precarious. £>urmg the last years of 
I Xerxes, Artabanus, the commander of the body- 
I guard, was the chief minister.* 

In Rabbinical literature Mordecai is a favourite 
character. The late Targum on Esther traces the 
descent of the * righteous ’ Mordecai from Shimei, 
who cursed David, and from Jonathan the son of 
Saul : he knows the seventy languages, he receives 
supernatural warning of the danger of the Jews, 
and a long description is given of the pomp and 
splendour bestowed upon him after he became the 
king’s minister. H. A. White. 

^ For a full account of Jensen^s attempt to explain Mor<Jecal 
(Mardtik\ Haman {Humman^ the national god of the Elamites), 
and the other principal characters in the Bk. of Esther upon 
the theory that in that book we have a Judaissed fonn of Baby 
Ionian legend, see Wildeboer, ‘ Esther/ in Eurzer Mand-Cofmn- 
X72if.; cf. Expos. TitmSy Aug. 1898, p. 498, and art. Purim 
(Feas'T of) in this Dictionary. 
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MORE.— In middle English there were two com- 
paratives, ‘ moe ’ referring to number, and ‘ more ’ 
ref erring to size or importance ; and the distinction 
between them was occasionally observed as late as 
the publication of AV in 1611. Thus Nu 22^® in 
the first ed. of AV reads, ‘And Balak sent yet 
againe Princes, moe, and more honourable then 
they and 33®^ ‘To the moe ye shall give the 
more inheritance, and to the fewer ye shall give 
the lesse inheritance.’ The Anglo-Saxon word was 
m4, originally an adv. and connected with Lat. 
magis, Goth. mai$, Germ, mehr. This md became 
in Eng. ‘ mo ’ with subscript e (whence ‘ moe ’ and 
‘moo’} as became ‘bone,’ drdn ‘drone,’ and 
the like {Esulet Fhiloiogg, § iii.). The spelling is 
capricious even in Elizabethan writers. Shaks. 
varies between ‘mo’ and ‘ moe Tindale’s favourite 
spelling is ‘moo.’ Eidley, A Brefe Declaration^ 
has ‘ mo ’ on p. 163 (Moule’s ed.), * Therfore I wyll 
rehearse mo places of him than hertofore I have 
done of the other ’ ; and * moo ’ on p. 171, ‘ it should 
not nede . . . to bring in for the confirmation of 
thys matter anye moo.’ In AV * mo ’ occurs once 
2 S and ‘ moe ’ 34 times. 

* More ’ is really a double comparative, already 
formed in Anglo-Sax., mdra. It is at least prob- 
able that it was originally confined to greater 
bulk or importance, but even early examples show 
that *moe^ and ‘more’ were used almost indis- 
criminately. Wright (on Shaks. As You Like It, 
p. 13o) thinks that, as far as Shaks. and AV are 
concerned, all that can be asserted is that ‘moe’ 
is used only with the plural, ‘more’ with both 
sing, and plural. Modern editors of Shaks. (chiefly 
Eowe in 1709) and of AV (chiefly Paris in 1762 and 
Blayney in 1769) have changed ‘ moe ’ into ‘ more.’ 
Scrivener restored *moe’ in his Camh, Barograph 
Bible, hut nothing seems to be gained by it. In 
Shaks., on the other hand, the form ‘ moe^ is some- 
times required by the verse. Thus in Much Ado, 
Ii.;m.:72— 

* Sing no more ditties, sing no moe. 

Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 

The fraud of men was ever so, 

Since summer first was leavy,* 

Examples of ‘more’ in the sense of ‘greater’ 
are Ac 19®^ ‘the more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together ’ ; 27^^ ‘ the more part 
advised to depart thence also.’ Cf. Mt 1P\ Wyc. 

‘ Trewly I say to you, ther roose noon more than 
Joon Baptist amonge children of wommen ; forsothe 
he that is lesse in the kyngdam of hevenes, is 
more than he ’ j Ko 9^^ Wyc. ‘ the more schal 
serve to the lasse’; Tind. Expos. 228, ‘Locusts 
are more than our grasshoppers^ ; Shaks. K, John, 

* O, take his mother*s thanks, a widow’s thanks, 

Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more requital to your love ! * 

HOREH.— 1. Oak:(s) of, EVm ‘Terebinth(s),’ 
AV [wrongly, with Targ. Onk,] Plaik(S) OF; 
Gn 12® nniD r^v dpvv r^p convallem 

illustrem; Dt 11®® nnb dpv6s (so Sam.) 

bfTiXTjs, vallem tendentem et intrantem procul; 
Syr. has the impossible ‘oak of Mamre’ in both 
places. A sacred tree near Sheehem, mentioned 
Gn 12® as the scene of a theophany to Abraham, 
in consequence of which he built an altar there 
(Jj but according to Ball, SBOT, ‘unto the Oak 
of Moreh’ is B^). In Bt IP® (late E) the Oaks 
of Moreh are named amongst other landmarks 
given to fix the position of Ebal and Gerizim. 

Moreh is the participle of hdrdh, ‘ to give (divine) 
direction,’ e.g. Is 9^® ndhf moreh shelper, ‘ a prophet 
who gives a false direction.’ The oak, therefore, 
was connected with a sanctuary, whose priests 
gave oracles on questions asked by worshippers. 


According to Dillm., ‘Gilgal’ in Dt 11®® is to hi 
taken as a common noun, ‘a circle of sacred 
stones ’ or ‘ cromlech,’ which was another feature 
of this sanctuary. There is nothing in the con- 
text, either in Gn or Dt, to tell us anything more 
of the position of the Oak of Moreh than that 
it was in the neighbourhood of Sheehem. Buhl 
{GAP 202 f.) identifies ‘ Gilgal’ in Dt with JMejU, 
some little distance to the east of Sheehem, and 
concludes that the Oak(s) of Moreh were not close 
to Sheehem. But, even if the identification b© 
accepted, Gilgal and Moreh in Dt may be inde- 
pendent landmarks for Ebal and Gerizim, and 
Gilgal not defined by Moreh, Sam. adds in Dt 
after ‘ Oak of Moreh,’ ‘ opposite Sheehem,’ a gloss 
suggested by Gn 12®. It is not likely that Mahortha, 
according to Pliny and Jos^hus {BJ iv. viiL 1), 
the native name for the Greek city Neapolis, 
which replaced Sheehem, has any connexion with 
Moreh. Morthia also occurs on coins as a title 
of Neapolis (cf. Smith’s DB, s, ‘Moreh’), but is 
probably connected with the Aram, martha, ‘ mis- 
tress.’ On the suggested identification of Moreh 
with Moriah, and with the sacred trees in Gn 
35^ Jos 242®, Jg 9®* cf. Meonenim (Oak of). 

2. Hill of, Jg 7^ only (rriisf? ; A rod 
ToO *A^ii)p, B Ta^aa6afX(*}pd, Luc. dirb ^ovpoO tou 
'A juLtapi ; collis excelsi. Targ. for gives 
‘tliat faces’). Mentioned in describing the posi- 
tion of the camp of the Midianites on the eve of 
their defeat by Gideon, EV translates MT of 
v.®^ ‘and the camp of Midian was on the north 
side of them, by the hill of Moreh, in the 
valley’ (EVm ‘from the hill of Moreh onwards 
in tlie valley’). The text is probably corrupt. 
Moore proposes to read, ‘While the camp of Midian 
was north of Giheath ha-Moreh,’ but suggests as a 
possible alternative, ‘ was north of him in Gibeath 
ha-Moreh.’ Budde proposes, ‘was beneath him 
north of Gibeath ha-Moreh.’ Neither the well of 
Harod, mentioned as the site of Gideon’s camp, 
nor the hill of Moreh, can be certainly identified. 
If B and 6®® are referred to the same source (E ; 
so Kautzsch, Budde), probably the ‘valley’ in 7^ 
is the ‘vaUey of JezreeP in 6®®, and the hill of 
Moreh is Jmel Nahi DaM, sometimes called the 
Little Hermon, to the N. W. of the plain of Jezreel 
(G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 397 ; Buhl, GAP p. 202). 
Moore refers P to J, and 6®® to E, and is inclined 
to connect the Hill of Moreh with the Oak of 
Moreh. The LXX seems to have read ‘Hill of 
the Amorites.’ See Mokiah. ‘Hill of Moreh^ 
suggests that the hill was the site of a sanctuary ; 
cf. 1. See Haeod. W. H. Beknett " 

MORESHETH-GATH (ng KXvpopog.las Tid) 

is mentioned only in Mio in a group with 
Gath, Zaanan, Lachish, Achzih, Mareshan, and 
other towns of the Jndahite-Philistine region. 
The daughter of Zion is advised to make a bridal 
speeding - gift (cf. 1 K 9®®, Ex 18^) concerning 
Moresheth-gath, Micah is himself a Morashtite, 
that is, a citizen of Moresheth (Mic 1^, J er 26®®), 
which may or may not be the same place. 
Moresheth-gath may signify ‘she that takes 
possession of Gath,’ or ‘ that which Gath pos 
sesses,’ or simply as a proper name, ‘ Moresheth 
of Gath,’ with other possible variations. Or the 
word * gath ’ in the combination may be the com- 
mon noun ‘ winepress.’ 

In the Onomasticon, and in the Prologue of the 
Commentary of Jerome on Micah, Morasthi is 
said to be a village east of, and near by, Eleuther- 
opolis. There is no sulficient reason for disputing 
this, though the site has not been identified. Or 
again, when we note that the context is full of 
puns on the proper names that are mentioned 
|iGb isa 14b etc.), we find it possible to regard 
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Moresheth-gath as a play upon the proper name 
Mareshali,^ leading up to the statement, ‘ I will 
yet bring in to thee him that taketh possession, 
0 lady that inhabitest Mareshah’ (^®), and so, 
virtually, as a mere variant of Mareshah. Well- 
hausen {KL Proph, ad loc,) takes ns as vocative, 
rendering, ‘ Thou must let go Moresheth, 0 Gath/ 
and this is favoured by Oxf. Jffeh. Lex* Nowaek 
{ad loc*) thinks that neither this nor the usual 
construction gives a sense q^uite apposite to the 
context. W. J. Beechee. 

MORIIH, the land of (Gn 22®), or the mountain 
of (2 Ch 3^) (nnfen, nniso ; in Gn, LXX els riju ypp r^y 
i\jj7}kr)v [prob. a paraphr. of conspicuous % pVx 
in 12®, and nniD in Dt 11®®, are also rendered by 
LXX ij dpvs 7} Aq. r^v Kara4>a.v^, (connecting 

the word falsely with ; so Aq. Symm. for 
niiD Bt 11®®), Symm. r^s durofflas* vulg. visionisy 
Onk. (paraphrasing) ‘ land of worships* f i 

Pesh. KniDNi * of the Amorites’ : in 2 Ch, LXX rod 
Afiopeia, Luc. r(p Afiopta, Vulg. in monte Moria^ Pesh. 
as in (Jn, Targ, (late) ‘ the mountain of Moriah,’ 
but with a long Midrash about its being the place 
where Abraham and others worshipped), — What 
was originally denoted by this designation is very 
obscure. It is indeed evident that in 2 Ch 3^ the I 
Temple hill is referred to ; but this does not settle 1 
the sense of the expression ^land of Moriah’ in ! 
Gn 22® ; the Chronicler may, in common with the | 
later Jews, have supposed that that was the scene 
of the sacrifice of Isaac, and borrowed the ex- ‘ 
pression from Gn 22® — perhaps to suggest (Bau- ; 
dissin, Studien, ii. 252) that the spot was chosen j 
already by J" in the patriarchal age. In Gn, how- | 
ever, even supposing — what certainly seems to be 
implied from the terms of v.^^— -that the writer ; 
placed the sacrifice of Isaac on the Temple hill, he ; 
does not apply the name Moriah to it : * the land ; 
of M.* is the name of the region into which Abra- 
ham is to go, and he is to offer Isaac on ‘ one of the 
mountains ’ in it. The mountain on which Isaac is 
to be offered does not even seem to be mentioned : 
as a central or important one, from which, for | 
instance, the region might have derived its name : • 
it is merely ‘ one ’ of the mountains in a region j 
which, so far as the terms of this verse go, might be j 
co-extensive with a large part of Palestine. It is | 
remarkable that, though it is here implied that it ; 
is well known to Abraham, the region is not men- 1 
tioned elsewhere in the OT. It is difficult, under ' 
the circumstances, not to doubt the originality of 
the text ; and it must be admitted that—though 
it has the disadvantage of being the lectio ^ 

— the reading of Pesh. ‘ of the Amorites’ (15^® 48®®, 
Jos 5^ al,) has some claims to be considered the 
original one. 

Heb. pr, names, when accompanied by the art., have the 
presumption of possessing, or at least of having once possessed, 
an appellative force : but the meaning of nmo is obscure ; and 
the etymologies that have been proposed are far from satisfac- 
tory. It is at least certain that it does not mean * shewn of Jah * 
<which---cf. -would be or * vision of Jah * 

(which would be n;K"|p), neither of which forms could pass into 
nniD. For various *Midrashio’ explanations of the name, see 
B’rBskUh Rahbd^ tid loc. (p. 263 f. in Wiinsche^s tr.X or Beer, 
Leben Abr. nack der Jud. Sage* pp. 69, 177 f. 

It is held by the Samaritans (see ZDFV vi. 198, 
vii. 133 J and above, s*v*)t that Gerizim was the 
scene of the sacrifice of Isaac ; and the same opinion 
has been advocated by some modem scholars. The 

* The same interpretation is expressed by the reading of the 
Sam. text niC’ilDn, and by the Sam, Targ. nnnn *of vision* (cf* 
Bt 11*0 Sam. text NTfiD, Sam. Targ. n3Tn ‘of vision*). 

f Of. 0nk.*8 rendering of v.i-* : * And Abraham worshipped and 
prayed there in that place ; he said before J", “ Here shall the 
centrations be worshtppiiog ** : therefore it is said at this day, 
“ In this mountain did Abraham worship before J'*.** * 


grounds for it are stated most fully by Stanley, 
SP pp. 251 f., and Grove in Smith’s DB, 
Moriah ; Abraham saw the spot ‘afar off,’ /oR 
the third day’ (v.^^) after leaving ‘the land of the 
Philistines’ (21®^) — a statement which suits the 
distances much better if the goal of his journey 
Avere Gerizim than if it were Jerusalem ; Gerizim, 
moreover, is an elevation which a traveller ap- 
proaching from the S. might ‘lift up his eyes’ (22^) 
and see conspicuously at a distance, which is not 
the ease with J erusalem. In view of the rivalry 
which prevailed in later times between the Samari- 
tans and the Jews, the preference of the former for 
Gerizim does not count for much ; and with regard 
to the other arguments it may be doubted whetlier, 
in a narrative which cannot be by an eye-witness or 
contemporary of the facts recorded, the expressions 
used are not interpreted with undue strictness. 
The presumption derived from v.^'* is strong, that in 
the view of the narrator the Temple hill was the 
scene of Abraham’s trial (cf. Jehovah-jirih j and 
EGHL p. 334 w..). But of course Gerizim might, 
equally with Jerusalem, have been (so far as we 
know) within the undefined limits of the ‘ land of 
Moriah,’ as it certainly would be within the limits 
of the ‘ land of the AmoritesJ 

S. K. Driver* 

MORNING.— See Time. 

MORROW. — Both ‘mom’ and ‘morrow’ are 
formed from Anglo-Sax. morgen, the former by 
contraction, the latter by changing the g tow and 
dropping the n (whence morwe=^morrow) % and 
‘morning’ is the same, with subst. suifix -ing* 
Thus ‘ morn,’ ‘ morning,’ ‘ morrow,’ and ‘ to- 
morrow’ (with prep. j{o=‘for’ or ‘on’) are all 
one and the same vrord, and have all the same 
meaning. They mean either early in the day= 
mod. ‘morning,* or next day = mod. ‘tomorrow/ 

The word ‘morrow’ about 1611 usually means 
next day (‘ tomorrow ’), but sometimes it is used 
for ‘morning.’ Thus 1 S 30^^, Cov. ‘And David 
smote them from the morow tyll the even ’ ; 
Shaks. Lucrecef 1571 — 

* She looks for night, and then etoe longs for morrow.* 

In AV njjh hoher is translated ‘ morrow ’ in Lv 22®®, 
Nu 22^b Est *2^^, Zeph 3®, and ‘ tomorrow ’ in Nu 
16®, 1 B 9^®, Est 5^"*. EV changes into ‘ morning ’ 
in Lv22®®, Nu 16® 22^^ 1 S Qi®, Est 5^^ hut leaves 
the other two unchanged. Now hoher usually 
means ‘morning,’ and is mostly rendered so in 
AV ; but the editors of the Oxf Eeh. Lex. believe 
that the meaning is ‘ tomorrow ’ in the following 
places ; Ex 29®^ 34®®, Lv 7'® 22®®, Nu 16® 

22^S 1 S 9^®, Zeph 3®. If they are right, as th^ 
appear to he, some passages should have been left 
‘morrow’ or ‘tomorrow’ by EV, and some that 
have ‘ morning ’ in AY should have been changed 
to ‘ tomorrow.^^ But as regards AV itself, it seems 
probable that, in every case in which ‘ morrow ’ is 
found, the translators intended to express what 
we now express by ‘ tomorrow/ J. HASTilirGS. 

MORTAR (naixs, J!?Sfpo).“-Prohahly the first kind 
of mortar may have been, as is generally supposed, 
two stones, between which the grain was pounded. 
Mortars in Syria and Palestine were anciently 
of wood, and the larger ones were cut out of the 
trunk of a tree, the sindiudn^ or evergreen oak, 
being preferred. 

The passage in Pr 27®® (on which see Expos 
Times, March and April 1897, pp. 287, 336) does 
not, of course, refer to any custom in Syria or 
Palestine of pounding men in a mortar 
The reference seems to he to the custom ol 
making Jdhhy, a favourite dish in Syria (see MiEB). 
The more the Mhhy is pounded, the more excellent 
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it ' becomes. Hours are spent in beating it, and 
certain women are celebrated for their sHU in 
preparing it. It is very hard work, and requires 
strong as well as skilful arms to make it.. 

In Syria at the present time there are two kinds 
of mortars used : small ones are made of wood, 
and the large ones of stone. The wooden mortars 
are generally used for pounding coffee or spices. 
They are, often , beautifully carved, and the pestle 
is sometimes ' 2,' ft. lon^,* The stone mortars are 
now preferred for making hibhy, they are large 
and very heavy, and the pestle is a heavy block of 
wood. 

Lifting a stone mortar with one hand and rais- 
ing it above the head, was a favourite test of 
strength among the young men of the villages 
of Lebanon a few years ago. W. Caeslaw. 

MORMR {A¥ morter).— 'In Gn 11* it is said that 
the builders of the tower of Babel used slime or 
bitumen (npn) instead of mortar (nph, Arab. Ipiimmdr, 
asphalt or bitumen). 

Asphalt or Bitumen (wh. see) is found on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and at Hasbeyah near Mt. 
Hermon, but it is not used in Palestine or Syria 
in building. The most common material in use for 
that purpose is clay (wh. see), and the ordinary 
Arabic word for mortar is which properly 
means clay. Walls of houses are plastered inside 
with clay, but the clay must be well trodden and 
mixed with water to a proper consistence, else, 
if too dry, it will not adhere, but crack and fall 
off. In Ezk the Arab. VS has ‘ dry clay ’ (tdfdl) 
instead of ‘ untempered mortar.’ 

Mortar made with lime is being more frequently 
used now than formerly. The lime is slaked in a 
long wooden box, and the liquid portion run off 
into a pit ; when the pit is full, the lime is covered 
with sand. It is the opinion of the builders in 
Lebanon that the lime should remain in the pit for 
several months before being used. The lime in 
Lebanon is rich, and has no hydraulic properties ; 
and during the rainy season a good deal of the 
lime in a building is washed away, even when the 
mortar seems to be hard. In making mortar the 
lime is usually mixed with ordinary clay, but a 
reddish clay contaming some red oxide of iron is 
preferred. Sand is used for outside work on 
account of its colour. 

For making plaster for coating the inside walls 
of houses, lime and sand are generally used now, 
mixed with straw or hemp cut small, instead of 
hair, which is never used. A cement for plastering 
the sides of cisterns is often made with lime, wood 
ashes, pounded calcareous spar, and sand. Over 
the coating just mentioned a finer one is puti 
consisting of lime and homray which is brc^en 
pottery ground very fine’. All channels for run- 
ning water are coated with lime and homra. 

Roofs and floors of houses are often laid with 
concrete, which is formed of lime, sand, and stones 
broken small. This has to be beaten constantly 
day and night till it has hardened. Some of the 
very old buildings in Lebanon are said to have 
been built with mortar in which oil took the 
place of water. W. Caeslaw. 

MORTIFY.—To 'mortify’ is to put to death. 
The word was once used literally, as in Erasmus, 
Commune Grede^ foL 81, ' Christ was mortified and 
killed in dede, as touchynge to his fleshe : but was 
quickened in spirite.’ In AY it is used only 
figuratively, Ro ' If ye through the Spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall five’ (el 
. . . damroOrey RVm 'make to die,’ Amer. EY 
'put to death’); Col 3® 'Mortify therefore your 

* Brass mortari are now generally taking the place of the old 
wooden ones. 


members which are upon the earth’’ (pe/cpi^mr^ 
RYm 'make dead,’ Amer. EY 'put to death’). 
The translation in both places comes from Tindale, 
and is adopted by all the versions ; Wyolif’s word 
is ‘ slay.’ Cf. Tindale, Frologe to Leviticus t ‘ Bap- 
tism signyfyeth unto us repentaunce and the 
mortefyinge of oure unruly members and body of 
synne, to walk in a newe lyfle and so forth.’ 
Fuller (Soly State, p. 70) exclaims of the ancient 
Fathers, ‘ O the holinesse of their living and pain- 
fulnesse of their preaching ! how full were they of 
mortified thoughts, and heavenly meditations ’ ; 
and (p. 81) he describes St. Anthony the monk as 
'having ever (though a most mortified man) a 
merry countenance.’ Hall, Works, i. 68, says, ‘ If 
we preach plainly, to some it will savour of a care- 
lesse slubbering, to others of a mortified sincerity.’ 
The biblical use of the word is clearly seen in 
Rogers, Chitf Grounds of Christian Beliqiony one 
of wie early Catechisms (1642) ; ‘ Q. What is Sancti- 
fication ? A. The purifying of our whole nature. 
Q. Which he the parts of it f A. Mortifying and 
quickening.’ J. Hastings. 

MOSERAH, MOSEROTH Moserah occurs Dt 

10® (AB Metcradal, F Miaadal, Yulg. Mosera), and 
is noted as the place where Aaron died and 
was buried. This passage is generally considered 
as a part of E’s narrative of the journeyings. 
Moseroth occurs Nu 33®®* (MaurorovpibS B v.^ and 
-poi5^ B v.®^ and A in both vv., Yulg. Moseroth) 
as the first of the 8 stations following Hashmonah, 
on the route to Mt. Hor. For discussion of these 
names see Exodus and Joueney to Canaan, 
vol. i. p. 805, § hi., and Driver’s notes on Dt 10® in 
Int, Crit. Com. p. Ii9f. Trumbull (Kadesh Barnea, 
p. 128) thinks that Jebel Madura is the modem 
equivalent of Moserah, and would make that the 
burial-place of Aaron. A. T. Chapman. 

MOSES.-- 

A, Name. 

B, Moses in the Old Testament. 

i. The Documents. 

i ii. The Narrative in J. 

iii. The Narrative in E, 

iv. The Narrative in P. 

V. Moses in D, etc. 

vi. Moses in the OT outside the PenUtenoh. 

vii. Eeconstrucmon of the History. 

C. Moses in the New Testament. 

D. Moses in Tradition. 

literature. 

A. Name. — (Mosheh) ; Josephus, Philo, SlAB, 
etc., in LXX and NT generally Mwvo-^s, but occa- 
sionally, as in later MSS, Mwo-^s, etc.; Moysesi 

I.QS0. The MT form and pointing imply the 
derivation from nm * draw,’ given in Ex 2^®, which 
is not accepted. The form implies the 

derivation, given byJosgphus (Ant. II. ix. 6, c. Ap, 
i 31) and Philo ( Vita Moys. i. 4), from the Coptic 
mo * water ’ and ushe ‘ saved or mou ' water ’ and se 
‘ taken,’ a view once fashionable, but now mostly set 
aside in favour of the derivation from the Egyptian 
mes, Tfiesu, 'son, child ’ ; see Oxf, Eeb. Lex.* 

B. Moses in the Old Testament. — i. The 
Documents. — ^As the OT includes more than one 
tradition as to the life and work of Moses, these 
traditions are given separately below. The sepa- 
ration, however, of J from E cannot be eifected 
with absolute certainty ; and the division of JE 
material between J and E and the various editors 
is, in a measure, provisional. Some of the points 
as to which there is most doubt are placed in 

* Other derivations are from the Egyptian royal v ame Amc^ 
by way of contraction, favoured by Eenan {Hist. i. 160) ; and as 
act. i^fccp. =s‘ saviour/ favoured by Seinecke (Geseh. i. W). The 
pointing supports the latter view, but not the usage. Se*? also 
Gesenius, mes. s.n. 
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square "brackets [ ]. In the main, the analysis of 
B. W. Bacon in his Triple Tradition of the Exodus 
has been followed here, as in the articles on 
Exodus and Numbers (wh. see). As in art. 
Exodus, corresponding features are marked with 
the same letter in the different documents. The 
general features of the character and work of 
Moses will be seen to be the same in all the docu- 
ments, and are epitomized at the beginning of vii. 
The chief difference is in the relation of Moses and 
Aaron (see ii.“iv. (a)). 

ii. The Narrative in — (a) It is doubtful 
whether J, at any rate in its earliest form, men- 
tioned Aaron. Dillmann, indeed, regards the 
prominent position given to Aaron as a mark of J ; 
and the analysis as given by Bacon, and in the 
articles Aarox, Exodus, finds Aaron in this source. 
But Wellhausen and Stade (i. 127) hold that J does 
not motion Aaron. If this is so, Moses stands 
alone in J, and some of the passages mentioning 
Aaron, given here as J, must be referred to other 
sources, while in other passages the references to 
Aaron are due to one of the editors (Holzinger, 
Hex. p, 76). 

(fo) J says nothing as to the parentage of Moses. 
Even if ‘ Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother ? ’ in 
Ex 4^^ is J, ‘ Levite ’ here is probably a title and 
not a gentilic name. The absence of any informa- 
tion on this subject may be original ; or J*s state- 
ment may have been omitted because of its identity 
with that of E ; or suppressed because it contra- 
dicted E. 

(c) In J, as we have it, Moses first appears as a 

fugitive in Midian. As Jacob (Gn 29^’^® J) met 
Kachel at the well, helped her to water her sheep, 
and was received as a into her family; so 
Moses met the seven daughters of the priest of i 
Midian, helped them to water their sheep, in spite i 
of the shepherds, and became a ger m the priest’s I 
family. He married Zipporah, one of the seven i 
daughters, and had one son, Gershom, Ex j 

(d) After a time the king of Egypt, from whom j 
Moses had fled,* died ; J" told Moses to return to 
Egypt, for all the men who sought his life were 
dead; Moses set out with his wife and son.t 

(e) At a caravanserai on the way, J" sought to kill 
Moses because he was uncircumcised. Zipporah 
averted His wrath by circumcising their son, it Ex 

223a 419 . 2 (te. 84-26^ g 

(f) On the way, or even after Moses reached 
Goshen, the angel of J" appeared to him in a bush 
which burned without bemg consumed, and J"i| 
said that He had seen the oppression of His people, 
and had come down to deliver them, ana bring 
them to Canaan. Moses was to repeat this to the 
elders of Israel ; and was to go with them to request 
Pharaoh that Israel might go three days’ journey 
into the wilderness to sacrifice to J". Moses 
feared they would not believe that J"' had ap- 
peared to him. Whereupon 3^ gave him three i 
signs to convince them: a rod turned into a] 
serpent, and back again into a rod ; his hand 
made leprous, and then restored as his other flesh ; ' 
water poured on the ^ound and turned into blood. 
At J"’s command, Moses now performed the first 
two signs in His presence. Then Moses objected 
that he was not eloquent; and J" answered, 

* Probably stated in an omitted portion of J, unless Ex 221-14 
belong to J ; cf. iii. (b). 

f MT, sons; but in J Moses bas only one son, so that the 
plural is E (cf. Ex 222 ). 

t An ancient account of the origin of circumcision ; of., how- 
ever, OiRcuMcrsiON in vol. i. p. 443®' and Jos 53. 

, § Bacon’s analysis, followed here, requires the transposition 

of the journey from Midian before theTheophany in the Burning 
Bush ; the account of the latter in J gives no direction to leave 
Midian, and takes for granted that Moses is on his way to Egypt, 
1.4. implies what is given in these verses. Of. Exodus in vol. i. 807. 

jj Here, as elsewhere, ‘Angel of J"* and * are inter- 
etaktgeable. 


will he with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou 
Shalt say’ (Ex S2*4a. 5 . 7 , sa. le. me. la 41 - 12 )^ [Moses 
still begged J" to send some other messenger, and 
J" in anger gave him Aaron as a spokesman to the 
people, Ex 4^^* 

(h) Moses [%vith Aaron] delivered J"’s message to 
the Israelite elders, and showed them the signs. 
The Israelites , believed. Moses [and Aaron] re- 
quested Pharaoh to let the Israelites go into the 
wilderness to sacrifice ; Pharaoh ■ refused, , and 
increased their taskwork, whereupon they turned 
upon Moses [and Aaron] and reproached them ; 
Moses, in turn, appealed to J", Ex 

(i) At the command of J", Moses inflicted upon 
the Egyptians seven plagues— the turning of the 
Nile into Blood; Frogs; Gnats (EV Tice’); Mur- 
rain ; Hail ; Locusts ; the Death of the Firstborn 
(for the last see next paragraph). As regards the 
first six — in each case Moses i* asked permission for 
Israel to go to sacrifice to or serve J", threatening 
the plague as the penalty of refusal ; after Pharaoh’s 
refusal— implied, not stated — the plague happened 
— nothing is said of any utterance or action of Moses 
or J" as the immediate cause of the plague, except 
that J" brings the locusts with an east wind, and 
removes them by a west wind. In the case of the 
Frogs, Gnats, M^aO, and Locusts, Pharaoh sent for 
Moses [and Aaron] and begged for his intercession 
to remove the plagues, promising, after an attempt 
to obtain better terms, to grant Moses’ req^uest. 
After the cessation of each plague, he hardened 
his heart and withdrew his promise. In the case 
of the Locusts, however. Pharaoh was induced by 
his servants to make concessions on the mere 
threat, before the plague was actually inflicted ; he 
offered to let the men go, without the women and 
children. Moses refused, and the plague followed, 

PJjj ijM. 16. 17a. 18. 21», 24. 2fi gl-4. 8-li5a. 20-^i ^-7. 18-18. 28b. 2*1. 
S5b-29. 81-84 JQla. Sb-ll. ISb. 14b. ISa. 16c-19^ 

ii) After the removal of the locusts, Pharaoh 
sent for Moses and offered to let all the Israelites, 
both old and young, go to sacrifice if they would 
leave their cattle behind. Moses refused, and 
Pharaoh, in great anger, bade him go, and declared 
that he should never see his face again. Moses 
answered, * Thou hast spoken well, I will see thy 
face again no more,’ and announced that aU the 
firstborn of the Egyptians should perish, while no 
Israelite should siifter anything; and that in con- 
sequence all Pharaoh’s servants should come to 
Moses, and entreat him and his people to go. 
After this utterance, Moses, in hot anger, left the 

E resenoe of Pharaoh, Ex ^ [Then 

loses directed the elders of Israel to kill the 
passover-lamh, and to put some of its blood upon 
their lintels and door-posts, that when 3" was 
slaying the Egyptians He might spare the Israel- 
ites, Ex At midnight 3" slew all the 

firstborn of the E^ptians ; and the Egyptians, in 
a panic, made the Israelites start on their journey 
to the desert in such haste that they carried their 
dough with them unbaked. A mixed multitude 
wenb with them, Ex 12^- 37-39 g 

[Moses gave laws as to the Passover, etc. 13^* 
4 - 7 . 

(k) Guided by 3" in a pillar, by day a cloud, by 
night a fire, Moses led the Israelites into the 
wUdemess, towards the sea. IT Pharaoh, recovering 
from Ms terror, pursued them with his army. At 

*So Bacon, followed in Aaron and Exodus; Dillmann, 
Julicher, and Oomill ascribe these verses to E ; of. (a). 

t The introduction of Aaron into the J narratives of the 
plagues is due to E. 

t 80 Dillmann and Bacon ; but, according to Addis, Oomill, 
etc., inserted by R, perhaps from source other than JE. 

$ The 600,000 in v.87 is probably R ; so Addis, etc. 

I So Bacon ; but mostly assigned to R. It may be J material, 
but owes its position to R ; i.e. in the separate J the giving 
of laws was not an incident of the hurried dighfe, 

Y Of. art. Rrd Ska. 
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Ms approacli tlie panic-stricken Israelites tnmed 
npon Moses, i^nd upbraided him for bringing them 
out of Egypt. He replied, ‘ Fear not, be still, and 
see how will deliver yon to-day. You shall 
never see again the Egyptians whom yon saw to- 
day. J" shall fight for yon, and yon shall hold 
your peace.’ The pillar placed itself between the 
Israelites and the Egyptians. J", by means of a 
strong east wind, drove back the waters, so that 
the Israelites passed over in the night ; while from 
the piUar He ‘ discomfited ’ the Egyptians, so that 
they turned and fled ; but they perished in the re- 
tnrning Avaters ; and, in the morning, ‘Israel saw 
the Egyptians dead npon the seashore,’ Ex 22 

148 - 7 . 10-i4. 19b. 20b. 21b. 24. 2Sb. 27b. 28b. 80^ 

[Then Moses and the Israelites sang to J’’ — 

* I will sing unto J", for he hath triumphed gloriously : 

The horse and Ms rider hath he thrown into the sea,’ 

mwv ' 

(m) From the sea, Moses led Israel on into the 
wilderness, where they found no water till they 
cam© to Marah (‘bitter’), where the waters were 
bitter ; and the people murmured against Moses. 
In answer to his prayer, J" showed him how to 
make the waters sweet by nsin^ a certain tree. 
At their next camping-place, Elim, they found 12 
springs and 70 palm-trees, Ex 

(p) 4: At Massah the people murmured against 
Moses because they were without water. He re- 
proved them for tempting J" . . . ,§ hence the 
place was called Massah (‘ temptation’), Ex 17® and 
the references to * tempting ^ and ‘ Massah ’ in 

(q) II Moses brought the Israelites to Sinai, and 
they encamped before the mount, J"came down 
upon Sinai, called Moses to Him, and bade him 
charge the people and the priests not to ‘break 
through unto J" to gaze . . . lest he break IT forth 
upon them.’ Bounds were to be set round the 
mount, not to be passed on pain of death, Ex 

ig2b. 20-22. 24. llb-18. 28^ 

[Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and 70 elders 
went up, and beheld J'' afar ofi", and ate and drank 
a covenant-meal, Ex 24^* 

Moses, who alone was allowed to approach J",tt 
received from Him Ten Commandments, ‘the 
words of the covenant’ concerning ritual, which he 
(Moses) wrote on two tables of stone. He remained 
with forty d^s and forty nights, and neither 
ate nor drank, Ex [J" told Moses that 

the Israelites had corrupted themselves, and that 
He intended to destroy them ; but at Moses’ inter- 
cession ‘ J’’ repented of the evil which He said He 
would do unto His people.’ When he reached the 
camp, Moses called to his side those who were 
faithful to ; the Levites responded, and at his 
command massacred 3000 evil-doers, and thus con- 
secrated themselves to J", Ex 32’^* §§ J" 

bade Moses and Israel go up without Him to 
Canaan ; but, moved by their distress and prayers 
He relented, and said, ‘ My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest ’ ; then He permitted 
Moses to see something of His gloiy, and pro- 
claimed His name ‘ J'', a God full of compassion 
and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy 

* So Bacon and Exontrs ; usually assigned to E or R. 

t So Bacon, Driver, etc. ; others, e,g, Addis, refer w.ssa-ssa ^ 
E, andv,S7toP. 

t For (k) and (o) see after (r). 

§ J’s account of how water was provided is omitted. 

ii In the transposition of passages. Bacon is followed ; cf. 
Exodto in yoL i. 809. 

fS" There is no similarity between the Hebrew words for * break 
through ’ (Din) and * break forth * (ps). 

** So Bacon, and similarly Dillmann ; most critics give these 
verses to E. 

ii The references to a former set of tables and some other 
' matters are E. 

§§ These verses are often ascribed to B or E. 


and truth,’ Ex 31i* ®, Nu llio-i2.i4.ie, Ex 33“'« 

346-9.* 

(r) Moses’ father-in-law, Hobab the son of Reue! 
the Midianite, having come to visit him,t Moses 
invited him to accompany the Israelites to Canaan. 
At first he refused. But Moses told him that his 
local knowledge would enable him to guide Israel 
through the desert, and promised that he should 
share in the blessings promised to the Israelites. 
Whereupon he consented to accompany them.J 
Nu 10 ™ 

(n) (o) After the departure from Sinai, § the 
Israelites, lacking food and reduced to manna, 
apparently a natural product of the desert, hank- 
ered after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and ‘wept 
. , . every man at his tent-door.’ ^ Moses remon- 
strated bitterly with J'' for assigning him a task 
entirely beyond his powers ! ‘ I cannot bear all 

this people by myself, it is too much for me. II 
thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out 
of hand, if I have found favour in thy sight ; and 
let me not see my wretchedness.’ bade him 
tell the people that they should have flesh for a 
month. Moses asked how he should find so much 
for 600,000 men. J" bade him wait and see ; and 
sent a wind which brought an immense flight of 
quails ; but while the people were only beginning 
to eat them, J'' smote them with a plague, Nu 

114-16. 18-2S. 81-38. 

(y) Perhaps the narrative of Dathan and Abiram 

f iven under E, with Kuenen, should be ascribed to 
, with Comill. Bacon analyzes the JE portions 
of Nu 16 into two narratives, J and E ; and this 
analysis is adopted substantially in Numbers ; ef. 
iii. 

(aa) At Kadesh the people lacked water, and 
murmured against Moses, who at J'"s command 
procured them water by smiting a rock. The 
water was called ‘ The water of Meribah ’ 
(‘striving’). Parts of Nu 20^"^®. 

(bb) Moses sent Caleb and others into the 
southern highlands of Canaan as far as Hebron, 
to view the land. They reported that the land 
was fertile, but the inhabitants powerful. Never- 
theless, Caleb encouraged the people to invade the 
land; but his comrades dissuaded them, and they 
were panic-stricken and refused to go forward. J" 
proposed to destroy them and make Moses the 
ancestor of a greater nation ; but spared them at 
his intercession. Yet because they had tempted 
Him ten times, none of the adnlts of that genera- 
tion should enter Canaan, except Caleb, Nu 
18 b. 19. 22 . 27 t(xMney. 28 . SO. 81 141 C . 8. 9. 11-24. 81 . Moses pro- 
mised Caleb Hebron as his future possession, Jos 

(ff) Israel marched along the borders of Edom 
to Moab, Nu 21^®“^ ; (gg) and conquered Heshbon 
and other Amorite cities, Nu ; (hh) 

Balaam, sent for by Balak of Moab, to curse the 
Israelites, blessed them. Parts of Nu 22-24 ; (ii) 
When the Israelites sinned with Moabite women, 
Moses, at the command of J'*, hung their chiefs 
before Nu 25^^- 2.3b.4 

(11) Moses delivered final laws and exhortations 
to the Israelites, Nu 32^“^; (nn) J" called 

Moses to the top of Pisgah, whence He showed 
him all Canaan. After Moses’ death, J" buried 
Mm in a valley of Moab, opposite Beth-peor, Dt 

341 b to tend. 4. 6 a. 

ill The Narratim tn E, — (a) It is generally agreed 
that Aaron and Miriam appeared in the original 
E-story, Miriam being specially conspicuous. But 

* Ex 8312-2S or portions of it are often aaoribed, to R, 
t There are probably traces of J’s account of Hobab’s coming 
in Ex 18. Bacon, etc., refer wj. 10 . u to J. 
i This seems implied by Jg 1^6 j, 

§ No mention, however, of this in J. 

II Nu 211 - 8 , usually given to J, clearly connects with thess 
incidents, but is probably from another strat^jtu of J. 



Aaron does not appear in tlie narrative of the 
plagues, the references in the present text being 
due to redactors, and his rdle is not clear ; he 
scarcely seems to have been the brother and 
almost equal partner of Moses, perhaps not even 
the priest ; hut is chiefly conspicuous as oppos- 
ing Moses and leading Israel in sin. He was 
perhaps represented as a ' chief' amongst the 
elders.* 

(fo) Moses was born of parents of the house of 
Levi, at a time when Pharaoh had ordered that 
all male children born to Israelites should be put 
to death. He was hidden for three months, and 
then placed in an ark of bulrushes, amongst the 
flags by the Nile. His sister t watched him, and, 
when he was found and pitied by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, the sister induced her to employ Moses’ 
mother as his nurse. Later on he was taken into 
the princess’s house and trained as an Egyptian 
noble, Ex (c) But when he was grown up, 

and had learnt that he was an Israelite, he went I 
to see how his people fared, slew an Egyptian 
who was ill-treating an Israelite, and wen he 
found, on attempting the next day to reconcile 
two Israelites, that his deed was known, he fled to 
Midian, Ex 2^^*^®®*.$ 

(e) § While Moses was keying the flock of 
Jethro, his father-in-law, on Horeb, the mountain 
of God, God called to him, and announced Himself 
as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; ‘and 
Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon 
God.’ God told him that He had heard the cry of 
the oppressed Israelites, and would send Moses to 
Pharaoh, that the Israelites might be released. 
Moses pleaded his unfitness for such a mission ; 
and God promised to he with him, and gave him a 
sign, that the people, after escaping from Egypt, 
should worship Him on Horeb, Ex 3^* 

(f) God revealed to Moses His new name, 
Yahweh, which is explained as equivalent to 
’EHYEH (EV, ‘I am’), in the phrase ’ehyeh 
'ASHER ’EHYEH (EV, ‘I AM THAT I AM’) ; IF 
warned him that Pharaoh would not release the 
Israelites tiU Egypt had been smitten with ‘all 
my wonders,’ and directed that, when the Israelites 
departed, their women should borrow jewels and 
raiment of their Egyptian neighbours. He gave 
Moses a rod, with which to work the wonders. 
Ex 313.14.19-22417. 

(d) Moses took leave of Jethro, and set out for 
Egypt ‘with the rod of God in his hand,’ Ex 

[(g) At * the mount of God,’ Aaron, sent by J'", 
met him ; and he told Aaron all J"’8 words. Ex 
427. 28j.** 

(h) Moses [and Aaron] went to Pharaoh, and in 
the name of J" bade him let Israel go ; he refused, 
reproached them with keeping the Israelites from 
their labour, and bade Moses [and Aaron] get to 
their burdens, Ex 

(i) At the command of Moses infficted upon 
the Egyptians Jive plagues — ^the turning of the 
Nile into Blood; Hail; Locusts; Three Days’ 
Darkness; the Death of the Firstborn (for the 
last see next paragraph). As regards the first four 
— in each case Moses worked the miracle by lift- 
ing up or stretching out the rod ; ft and Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened. It is stated that after the 
plagues of Locusts and Darkness hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart.45 The Hail destroyed both man 

* Holzmgrer, Eexaimok, 175. 

f Her name is not given. 

i Vv. 11*15, sometimes given to J. 

$ For (d) see after (f). 

ii Omitting the reference to the in v.*". 

Of, Gon in vol. ii 199. 

•»n^Often ascribed to E. 

tt Not mentioned, however, in connexion with ^ Darkness, 

gX 1021-28. 

II Ex 1020. ay* 


and beast. Ex 6^ 7 ^®* ^ 92- 23^^. 25a. 85 1Q12. i 3 a. 

14a. 20-23. 27^ 

(j) J" announced to Moses that, after the in 
fliction of a final plague, Pharaoh -would let th^ 
people go ; He bade liim instruct them to borrow 
jewels of their neighbours. ‘ J" made the Egyp- 
tians favourably disposed towards the people. 
Moreover, the man Moses was very great in the 
land of Egypt, and in the eyes of Pharaoh’s ser- 
vants, and of the people.’ . . .* Pharaoh sent for 
Moses [and Aaron] by night, and bade them de- 
part with the Israelites. The latter borrowed 
jewels and raiment of their Egyptian neighbours, 
and started on their Journey. They were armed, 
and carried with them the bones of Joseph. God 
led them to the wilderness of the lied Sea, to 
avoid the warlike Philistines, Ex 

1317 - 19 . 

(k) Pharaoh pursued with 600 chosen chariots ; 
the Israelites cried unto J", who bade them go 
forward ; Moses lifted up his rod : . . . the Angel 
of God placed himself between Israel and its pur- 
suers . . . and took off their chariot wheels . . 
[and when the Israelites saw what had been done 
they believed J" and His servant Moses], Ex 14®* ’ 

in part. lOd. 15bd. 19a. 29a. 25a. 31. | 

(l) Miriam the prophetess [the sister of Aaron] t 
led the women in a triumphal dance, while they 
sang — 

* Sing ye to J", for be bath triumphed gloriously : 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea,' 
Ex152®*2i. 

(n) J" gave the Israelites ‘ bread from heaven,’ 
t.e. manna. Ex 161 § 

(p) They reached Horeb, where, finding them- 
selves without water in the wilderness, the people 
strove with Moses, who, by command of J", smote 
a rock, and w^ater came from it. Hence the place 
was called Meribah ( ‘ striving ’), Ex 17^®* and the 
references to ‘ striving’ and ‘ Meribah ’ in w.®* 

(q) II Moses went up to God, and received in- 

structions for the people to puiify themselves in 
preparation for a Theophany on the third day. 
Th£ was done. Ex 19®* On the 

third day there "was a thunderstorm, and God 
descended on the mountain in a thick cloud, to 
the sound of a trumpet. Moses brought the people 
before the mountain to meet -with God. Moses 
spake and God answered, Ex 19^®* The people, 
terrified by the storm and the trumpet, fled from 
the mountain, and begged fchat they might hear 
God’s words through Moses. Moses reassured 
them, and ‘ drew near to the thick darkness where 
God was.’ God spake ‘all these words,’ the 
Ten Commandments. 11 Moses reported them to 
the elders of Israel ; and the people promised to 
obey them ; and Moses told J" their promise. Ex 
2018 - 21 . 1-17 i 96 b- 8 .*« command Moses and 

Joshna went up to the mountain and remained 
there forty days and nights, leaving Aaron and 
Hur in charge of the people. But, meanwhile, 
Aaron, at the request of the people, made a golden 
calf as an image of J" ; built an altar for it, and 
celebrated a feast to J" At the end of the forty 
days, God gave Moses two tables of stone, written 
with the finger of God, and probably containing 
the Ten Commandments. As Moses and Joshua 

According to this analysis, E's account of the Death of the 
Pirstborn and the Institution of the Passover have been 
omitted ; but doubtless the final plague of 111 was the Death 
I of the Firstborn, especially if 423- 23 are E (so Bacon, etc.). 

t Y.31, usually assigned to J or B. E’s account of the cross* 
ing of the Bed Sea has been almost entirely onntted, probablj 
because it was closely parallel to J'a, 

X Perhaps B. 

§ Usually ascribed to J. 

K For transposition of passages see ii. (q). 

% Those usually so called. 

♦* Bacon’s order as in Exodus is 201*21 ipb-s ; but if so, ‘ these 
Aie the words * in 193b have nothing to refer to. 
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returned, they heard, the noise of the feast | and 
when he came near, Moses saw the calf and the 
dancing. His anger waxed hot; he threw down 
the tames of stone, and broke them, He burned 
the ' calf, ground it to powder, and made the 
chiMren of Israel drink water upon which the 
powder had been strewn ; ■ he reproached Aaron 
with his sin ; and Aaron excused himself as having 
acted under compulsion. Then Moses returned to 
J" and interceded for the people; ‘This people 
have sinned a great sin, and have made them a god 
of gold ! Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin — ; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.* And J" answered ; 

* Whosoever hath sinned against me, him wiU I 
blot out of my book. And now go, lead the 
people into the place of which I have spoken unto 
thee. Behold, mine angel shall go before thee ; 
nevertheless, in the day when I visit, I will visit 
their sin upon them.* At these tidings the people 
mourned, and put off their ornaments, Ex 

32^-6 33^- «. . . . Various laws 

were given by J" to Moses, Ex 20^^’^® 23^®*®® 

Moses repeated these to the people, who pro- 
mised to obey them; Moses wrote them down. 
The next day he built an altar and set up twelve 
mazzehothi one for each tribe. Under his direc- 
tions, certain young men offered burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings. Moses sprinkled half the 
blood of the victims on the altar ; and then read 
to the people the Book of the Covenant, contain- 
ing the laws just referred to. The Israelites again 
promised to obey these laws, and Moses sprinkled 
the people with blood : ‘ Behold the blood of the 
covenant which J'^ has made with you concerning 
all these words,* Ex 24®"®. 

(r) Jethro, Moses* father-in-law, hearing what 
God had done for Moses and Israel, came to visit 
him at Horeb, and brought to him his wife and his 
two sons.* Jethro and Moses, together with 
Aaron and all the elders of Israel, partook of a 
sacrificial feast before God. Observing the con- 
tinual concourse of the people to Moses ‘ to inquire 
of God,* Jethro advised him to appoint subordinates 
to deal with lesser matters. Moses accordingly 
appointed rulers of tens, fifties, hundreds, and 
thousands. Then Jethro departed to his own 
land, Ex 18. t 

(s) ^ At this point, apparently, some account 
was given of the construction of the ‘Tent of 
Meeting,* and perhaps of the Ark ; for we are now 
told that Moses used to pitch the tent outside the 
camp, and worshippers used to go out to it. When 
Moses went out to the tent, the people stood at 
their tent-doors to watch him. As he entered, the 
pillar of God descended, and stood at the door of 
the tent ; and the people prostrated themselves. 
Meanwhile, within, ‘ J'' spake unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.* When 
Moses retnmed to the camp, Joshua, his minister, 
remained as attendant to the ‘ Tent of Meeting,* 
Ex 33’"^^. 

(t) The Israelites, guided by the Ark, departed 
from the Mount of J . When the Ark set forward 
Moses used to pronounce the blessing— 

‘ Rise up, O and let tMne enemies be scattered ; 

Let them that hate thee nee before thee * ; 

and when it rested — 

* Return, O unto the ten tibtousands of the thousandi 
of Israel,* 

14 . 30^1 

(n) At Taberah, a consuming fire from J'*, sent 

* Of. ii. (d); 'after he had sent her back* in v.* ti a bar- 
monistic addition to reconcile J and E. 

t There are probable tnwes of J in dhaoter. 

^TeatbJ. 


to punish the people for murmuring, was quenched 
at the intercession of Moses, 'Nm IH”®. 

(y) At the command of J", Moses went out to the 
Tent of Meeting with seventy elders ; J'' came 
down in a cloud and spake to nim, and ‘ took of 
the spirit that was upon him, and gave it unto the 
elders,* so that they pro^esied. Two of the 
selected seventy, however, Eldad and Medad, had 
stayed in the camp ; nevertheless the spirit came on 
them, and they prophesied. A young man ran to 
the Tent of' Meeting to tell Moses, whereupon 
Joshua urged Moses to forbid them ; but Moses 
replied, ‘Art thou jealous for my sake? Would 
that all J"’s people were prophets, and that J" 
would put Ms spirit upon them,’ Nu 11^®* 

(w) Miriam and Aaron attacked Moses, sa^ng,t 
* Has J" spoken only by Moses, and not also oy 
us ? * J" suddenly summoned Moses, Miriam, and 
Aaron to the Tent of Meeting^ and declared to 
them, that while He made Himself known to 
prophets in visions and dreams, He would speak 
piamly to Moses face to face, and Moses should 
behold the form {temundh) of J''. Miriam was 
smitten with leprosy, but healed at the intercession 
of Moses, Nu 12. 

(x) At Rephidim, Amalek attacked Israel. 

Moses committed the direction of the battle to 
Joshua, while he himself, with Aaron and Hur, 
went up to the top of a hill, and held aloft the ‘ rod 
of God.^J When it was held np, Israel prevailed ; 
when it was lowered, Amalek. But when Moses 
was exhausted, Aaron and Hur made him sit down 
while they held up his hands till sunset. Then 
Amalek was completely routed. J" bade Moses 
record in a book the victory, and J'"s purpose to 
war against the Amalekites till they were extermi- 
nated. Moses built an altar called ‘ J* 

my banner,* Ex 17®"^®. 

(y) Two Reubenite chiefs, Dathan and Abiram, 

rebelled against Moses because he sought to make 
himself a prince over Israel, and had failed to fulfil 
his promise to bring them into a land fiowing with 
milk and honey. Summoned to appear before 
Moses, they declined ; whereupon he went to them; 
hade the other Israelites separate themselves from 
the rebels, and appealed to J" to punish them bj 
a hitherto unknown chastisement — the earth shouio 
^en and swallow them up — ^as a sign that he had 
Jr’s authority for his leadership of Israel. Where- 
upon the earth opened, and swallowed them up 
with their households, and they went down alive 
into Sheol, Nu 16^^- a^b-sa*. ss. 

(z) When the people reached Eadesh, Miriam 
died and was buried, Nu 20^ (bb) Moses urged 
the people to invade the land ; but, at their revest, 
consented to send 12 men to survey it. These 
went as far as Eshcol, returned with a gigantic 
cluster of grapes and other fruit, but reported that 
the inhabitants were numerous and powerful. 
Whereupon the people cried out against Moses, 
an<^roposed to appoint a new captain, and return 
to Egypt.il • • . Moses bade the people return to 
the wilderness of the Red Sea; but, in spite of 
him, they advanced towards Canaan, but were 

* Often referred to a later stratum of E than Ex 18. The 
paragraph is probably an expansion of an older narrative con- 
taining: only the prophesying: of Eldad and Medad, Joshua'# 
protest, and Moses* answer. 

t Moses’ ' Cushite wife,' is never again referred to, 

either in this chapter or elsewhere ; and it is clear from the 
rest of the chapter that the controvei^y between Moses on the 
one hand, and Miriam and Aaron on the other, had nothing to 
do with any such matter ; v.ia/Sb can hardly have been inserted 
by either Rn or Rp, but by Rjk from some older source ; it is 
probably a fragment of an ancient narrative, the rest of which 
has^een omitted because it was not considered edifying. 

§ On in v.i is probably due to textual corruption. Bacon 
thinks the name occurred in a JT version ; this view is .'idopted 
in Numbers ; cf. ii. (y), 

Ii The immediate sequel is omitted. 
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attacked amd routed, Dt 1^®"^ (protsaMy based on 
E), NU 13^®^®* 141^' *■ 39-45^* 

(cc) Moses sought permission for Israel to pass 
peaceably through Edom, but without success, Nu 
2014-21^ (dd) In the course of the journey from 
Kadesh, Aaron died, Dt 10® ^ ^>wned^ 

(ee) For murmuring at the hardships of their 
renewed march through the desert, the people 
were plagued with fiery serpents, Moses prayed 
for them, and was told to make a brazen serpent, 
and by looking at this the sufferers were healed, 
jSfu 21^^'®. (ff) Israel marched along the borders of 
Edom to Moab, Nu ; (gg) and conquered the 
territory of Sihon, Nu (hh) Balaam, 

sent for by Balak of Moab to curse the Israelites, 
blessed them, parts of Nu 22-24. (ii) Israel wor- 
shipped Baal-peor, and Moses bade the judges slay 
the offenders, Dt 25^®* 

(kk) J" announced to Moses that he was about to 
die, and Moses appointed Joshua his successor, 
Nu3D^-^®-®». 

(11) Moses delivered final laws and exhortations to 
the people. Ex 21^-23®, displaced by BP to make 
room for D. Dt IM"*® is probably an BP expansion 
of E’s farewell speech of Moses, parallel to that of 
Joshua in Jos 24. Dt 27^“®* 

(nn) Moses died in the land of Moab ; his tomb 
was unknown. ‘ There hath not arisen a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses, whom Jr knew 
face to face,’ Dt 34®* 

iv. TAe Narrative in P.— (a) Aaron is Moses’ 
brother, and Aaron and Moses are constantly 
coupled together, Miriam is ignored.^ (b) 
Moses and Aaron were the children of Amram and 
Jochebedj Amram was the son of Kohath, the 
son of Levi, Ex Nu 265®^*« 5 § cf. 1 Ch 
Moses’ wife and children are ignored.|l 
(e) (f) 'V\ hen Moses was 80 and Aaron 83 years 
old (Ex 7’), God spoke to Moses in Egypt, Ii and 
revealed His new name — J'’ — ^thus : ‘ I am J'' ; and 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob as El Shaddai, but by my name J" I was not 
known to them’ — and declared that He had heard 
the groaning of the Israelites imder the oppression 
of the Egyptians; and that He would now fulfil 
His covenant with the patriarchs, by giving Canaan 
to their descendants, Moses told this to the 
Israelites, but they would not listen because their 
spirit was broken by their sufferings (Ex 6*’®). 
(g) When J'’ bade him demand from Pharaoh the 
release of the Israelites, he replied that he had not 
the gift of speech, and that, as the Israelites had 
not listened to him, it was not likely that he would 
make any impression upon Pharaoh. J" replied ; 
‘ I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron 
thy brother shall be thyprophet ... I will harden 
Pharaoh’s heart . . . Pharaoh will not listen to 
you ... so I win bring forth my people by great 
judgments,’ Ex 6^^* “ 7H (i) At the command of 
J'', conveyed through Moses, Aaron inflicted six 
plagues on the Egyptians — ^his Rod changed into a 
Reptile ; ** all the Water in the land turned into 
Blood; Frogs; Gnats; Boils; the Death of the 
Firstborn (for which see next paxagraph). 

The first four wonders were wrou^t Iw means 
of Aaron’s rod ; but, in the case of the fifth, the 
Boils were caused by Moses appearing before 

* Nu is sometimes given to J, and probably contains 

E-additions. 

f Yv. 83^ (Og) are referred to E. 

J Miriam in Nu 20l is E, and 2659 ig 

§ These passages are often referred to late strata of P or to 
Br; even m that case they would probably be based on P; 
which throughout implies that Aaron and, therefore, Moses 
belong to the tribe of Levi. 

fi This gap is supplied by 1 Oh Aaron's uncles and 

cousins are mentioned Lv 10*. 

«[[ Cf. Ex 628, RP. 

** A wonder rather than a plague, but reckoned by P in the 
same series as the rest. 


Pharaoh and throwing soot into the air. . In each 
case Pharaoh’s magicians competed with Moses 
and Aaron ; the magicians succeeded in turning 
Rods into Reptiles, Water into Blood, and in 
producing Frogs, so that Pharaoh was encouraged 
in hardening his heart against the request of 
Moses and Aaron ; but the magicians failed to 

reduce Gnats, and said, ‘The finger of God is 

ere’; but Pharaoh still hardened his heart. In 
the case of the Boils, the magicians tiiemselves 
were smitten and' fled from Moses ; but J" har- 
dened Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not listen 
to Moses and Aaron, Ex 7®"^®* ^®* ^ 8®"^* ' ' 

(j) At the command of J", Moses and Aaron 

instituted the Passover, which was observed for 
the first time * . . . The Israelites marched out of 
Egypt into the wilderness, Ex 12^“^* 13^- 

(k) At the command of J", Israel turned back 

and encamped by the sea, that J" might harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, and make him pursue Israel. All 
of which happened. Still, at the command of J", 
Moses stret^ed out his hand over the sea, the 
waters were divided, and the Israelites ‘ went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry ground : and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right hand 
and on their left.’ The Egyptians pursued into the 
sea, but Moses again stretched out his hand over 
the sea, and the waters returned and overwhelmed 
them; while the Israelites reached the further 
shore in safety, Ex 14^* ®* *• ®* 28* 

27».28ft,39^ 

(n) (o) In the wilderness the Israelites hankered 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and murmured 
against Moses and Aaron ; J'^ sent them manna iu 
the morning, and qnaOs in the evening. Ex 16^"^ ®* 

7. 9-14. 16b. 

(q) After sundry journeys (Ex 17^* 19^*®*^), the 
Israelites came to the wilderness before Sinai. 
The glory of J'’ dwelt on Sinai, hidden for six days 
in a cloud, but (apparently) manifested on the 
seventh like fire glowing through the cloud. On 
the seventh day J" called Moses into the cloud 
(Ex 24^®^"^®*), where he received instructions as to 
the tabernacle and its furniture, and the priests 
and their vestments and duties, Ex 25^-31^^*’.^ 

Moses came down from Sinai with the two 
Tables ; his face shone so that he veiled it§ when 
he spoke to Aaron and ‘ the princes of the congre- 
gation.’ He gave the Israelites J'"s commands, 
which they executed with great zeal ; the taber- 
nacle was constructed, furnished, and consecrated. 
The glory of J" filled it, and the cloud covered it 
(Ex 34®-40®®),ll Aaron and iiis sons were consecrated 
as priests, and entered upon the work of their 
ofiBice; but two of the sons, Nadab and Abihu, 
offered before J" ‘ strange fire, which He had not 
commanded ; and fire went forth from the presence 
of J'* and devoured them.’ From time to time J" 
revealed various laws to Moses at Mt. Sinai, which 
make up the Book of Leviticus. 

Moses and Aaron proceeded to organize the 
nation and its worship, A census was taken 
showing the number of the adult males, apart 
from the Levites, to be 603,505 ; a census of male 

* P’s account of the Death of the Pirstbom, implied, in Ex 1213, 
has been omitted. 

t adds in w.W'80.8a54 details as to the amount gathered, 
the observance of the Sabbath, and the placing of a pot of 
manna before the Testimony, i.e. the Tables in the Ark, unless 
this chapter originally stood after the narrative of the events at 
Sinai (so Addis and Bacon), the reference to the tables is an 
anachronism due to an oversight. 

% P contains a large number of laws revealed by J" to Moses, 
and promulgated by him to the people. It is not necessary to 
enumerate these in an article on Moses. See under Hexatbuch 
in vot ii. p. S68. 

§ According to 2 Co Moses veiled his face that the Israelites 
might not see the glory pass away. 

Ii Part or all of Ex 349-4038 belongs to late strata of P ; and 
Leviticus contains material from various strata ; see Exonus, 
LKVtrxous. 
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Jjevites, young and old, taken lateij showed them 
to amount to 22,000, Nn 1^-10^®.* 

(t) On the 20th day, of the 2nd month, of the 
2nd year, the cloud was taken up from over the 
Tabernacle, and the Israelites left the wilderness 
of Sinai, according to J"'s commandment given 
through Moses, Nu 

(y) Korah and 250 princes attacked Moses and 
Aaron for claiming a sanctity superior, i.c. an 
exclusive priesthood, to that of the rest of the 
congregation. This claim, apparently, was made 
by Moses and Aaron as Levites (so v.^, which 
has been transposed from v.® * Ye take too much 
upon you, ye sons of Levi’).t Moses proposed 
that Korah and his company riiould officiate before 
J" as priests, that He might show His will in the 
matter. They did so, and appeared supported by 
ail the congregation. J" threatened to destroy all 
Israel, except Moses and Aaron j hut, at the inter- 
cession of Moses, the congregation were allowed to 
separate from Korah and his 250 princes, who were 
devoured by fire from J''. The congregation mur- 
mured and were smitten with a plague, which was 
stayed by an atoning oblation of incense made 
by Aaron, Nu 16^ ^ ^ 

TSvelve rods, one for each tribe, being placed 
before the Ark, Aaron’s rod budded to show that 
the tribe of Levi was chosen for the priesthood. 
J" ordered that Aaron’s rod should be kept always 
before the Ark, Nu 17. 

(aa) In the wilderness of Zin, the people, lacking 
water, murmured at Moses and Aaron. J" bade 
Moses take Aaron’s rod from before the Ark. § 
Moses did so, gathered the congregation together 
before the rock, saying, ‘Hear now, ye rebels; 
shall we bring you forth water out of tnis rock t ’ 
He smote the rock twice with his rod, and the 
water gushed forth. But J'' rebuked Moses and 
Aaron for lack of faith, and told them that they 
should not he allowed to lead Israel into Canaan. 
Parts of Nu 20^**2.i8li 

(bb) At the command of J", Moses sent from the 
wilderness of Paxan Joshua and Caleb and ten 
others to survey the land. They went through 
the whole land, as far as Rehoh on the borders of 
Hamath ; and, after forty days, they brought 
back an evil report, that it was a land which ate 
up its inhabitants, and that all the people in it 
were giants. The congregation murmured against 
Moses and Aaron, who prostrated themselves 
before them. Joshua and Caleb protcssted that 
the land was a good land. But the congregation 
were about to stone Moses and Aaron, when the 
glory of J" appeared in the Tabernacle, and J" 
declared that of the otowu men only Caleb and 
Joshua should enter Canaan. The other ten spies 
died at once by a plague, Nu 13^*^^** 14^* 

s. 6 - 7 . 10 . 2 S-S 0 . s4-% (ddfwhen Israel, journeying from 
Paran, reached Mount Hor, Aaron died, and was 
succeeded by Eleazar, Nu 20^^"®®. 

(ft) Israel' marched along the borders of Edom to 
Moab, Nu20®s214^*i«-i^. 

(ii) An Israelite brought in a Midianite woman ; 
whereupon there came a plague, which was stayed 
by the execution of the guilty couple by Phinehas 
the grandson of Aaron. J'' bade Moses promise 
Phinehas ‘an everlasting priesthood,* Nu 25®*^. 
(jj) Moses and Eleazar took a second census, none 
of those included in the former census surviving, 
* From various strata of F. 
f See Numbers, p. 670^ 

t Korah, Bathan, and Ahimm in w.®*- 27*® B, A later 
priestly writer has made additions, according to which Korah 
and the princes were Levites, who sought the priesthood, and 
specially attacked Aaron, 101* son . . . Levi. s-ii. le. J7. S2b. »7-s». 
§Kul7i0. 

}i Wherein the sin of Hoses and Aaron lay is not dear. The 
LXX for * shall we bring forth ?* may imply that he 

doubted whether they could. Fs 106®® stafes Moses 
'spake unadvisedly with his lips.' 


except Joshua and Caleb, Nu 26. (kk) J'^ told 
Moses he was about to die ; and, at J'"s command, 
Moses appointed Joshua his successor, Nu 27. 
(11) Moses delivered final laws, etc., Nu 28-30. 
The Israelites defeated the Midianites and slew 
Balaam, Nu 31. (mm) Moses gave the territories 
of Sihon and Og to Reuben and Gad, Nu 32^“®®.* 
(nn) Moses went up to Mt. Nebo and died there, 
at the age of 120, in full possession of all hU 
faculties. The Israelites mourned Mm thirty 
days 5 and Joshua succeeded him, ‘full of the 
spirit of wisdom ; for Moses had laid his hands 
upon him,’ Dt 341^- 

V. Moses in D, etc. — ^The additions made by the 
Deuteronomic writers and the various editors to 
the Pentateuch simply expound, interpret, and 
harmonize the information given by the older 
sources, and add nothing to our knowledge of the 
character and work of Moses. The various songs, 
though probably included in J and E, or JE, etc., 
are really independent sources. Ex 15®*^® (Song at 
the Red Sea) is doubtless the oldest account of the 

f reat deliverance. It states, in accordance with 
, that J", through a mighty wind, which first 
held back and then let loose the waters, over- 
whelmed the Egyptians in the Dead Sea. The 
I ‘ Blessing of Moses,’ Dt 33, speaks of a Theophany 
i from Sinai, Seir, Mt. Paran, of a Law given by 
I Moses, whof was ‘king in Jeshurun,’ and con- 
nects Levi with MassMi and Merihah, either 
because Levi was regarded as equivalent to Moses, 
or else following an otherwise unknown tradition. 

vi. Moses in the OT outside the Pentateuch.--^ 
In the pre-exilic prophets, Hos 12^®, sometimes 
regarded as a later addition, states that J" brought 
up Israel from Egypt, and preserved him, by a 
prophet; Mie refers to Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam as the leaders of Israel in the Exodus ; 
Jer 15^ couples Moses with Samuel. In the post- 
exilic prophets Moses is referred to in Is 63“* 
and the law of Moses in Mai 4^ Dn 9^^* In the 
Psalter, Ps 105. 106 are a lyrical summaiy of the 
history of the Exodus ; they are basea on an 
edition of the Pentateuch, in which P had already 
been combined with JED, hut which did not con- 
tain some of the latest priestly additions, Moses 
and Aaron are also referred to in 77®® as leaders 
of the people, and in 99® — 

* Moses and Aaron among his priests, 

And Samuel among them that call upon his name.' 

In Jos the Deuteronomic editors make frequent 
reference to the ‘law of Moses,’ Le. D, which, 
according to them, was strictly observed by 
Joshua and the elders of his generation, e.y. 
8®®'®®. In Sam. -Kings, theDeuteron. editors seem 
to hold that this law was ignored till discovered 
in the temple in the reign of Josiah, In Ch, the 
priestly edition of the history, the law of Moses, 
t.e. the laws of the Pentateuch, was strictly ob- 
served by all good kings from David onwards. 

In Jos 24^’^® (E) Joshua’s farewell speech gives 
a brief summary of the history of the Exodus, 
beginning, ‘ I sent Moses and Aaron.’ § There is a 
similar reference to Moses and Aaron in 1 S 12®"® 
(E % Samuel’s farewell speech. 1 Ch 23^^"^'^ gives 
the sons and grandsons of ‘ Moses the man of God,’ 
and states that they were reckoned with (i?y 
the tribe of Levi. 

vii. Beconstructkm of the History. — We can 
take as our starting-point certain facts as to which 
; the ancient sources and most modern critics agree 
— {a) That Moses was the leader under whom 
Israel was delivered from bondage in Egypt and 
* Probably EP, but based on JK 

t Driver, Steuerna^el, etc., prefer to refer Hbe king' toJabweb, 
t Perhaps written m the reign of Manasseh. 

§ Omitted by the LXX. In view of the general attitude of E 
to Aaron, the words * and Aaron* are probably B, if the clause 
belongs to the text at all. 
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from peril of anniliilatioii by the Ked Sea, and was 
governed during its sojourn in the wilderness ; {b) 
that through him Israel received a revelation, 
which was a new departure in the national re- 
ligion, and the foundation of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity^ ; and (c)“~practically another aspect of the 
last point — that he originated or formulated many 
customs and institutions from which the later 
national system was developed; that thus (d) 
Israel owed to Moses^ its existence as a nation ; 
and {&) Moses is a unique personality of supreme i 
importance in OT history. 

The following quotations will show the extent to 
which the general historicity of the Mosaic narra- 
tive is accepted; in (A) are placed those which 
minimize the historical element ; the rest in (B) : — 

(A) Stade, who in his QVI was more sceptical about the 
sojourn of the people in Egypt than in more recent utterances, 
accepts Moses as a real person, thus : ‘ Like all founders of 
religions, he brought to his people a new, creative idea, which 
moulded their national life. This new idea was the worship of 
Yahwe as national God* (Stamnu/ottes). p, 130. Of. A&ad, 
Meden,lQ5M. 

Eenan, Hist du JPmpU d*Isr, i. p. 161: *Mai8 cequi est 
possible aussi, o'est que tous ces r^cits de I’Exode, ofi la fable a 
p6n6tr6 pour une si large part, soient plus mythiques encore 
qu’on ne le suppose d’ordinaire, et qu’ii ne faille, de tous ces 
r^cits, conserver que le fait mSme de la sortie d’Israel de 
r%ypte et de son entree dans la p6nmsule du Sinai.* Of 
Moses he says: *Lal6gendeaenti6rementrecouvertMoise . . , 
quoique son existence soit trfes probable,* p. 169. 

(B) ( In Ewald’s treatment of this perioa, Ml-st. of Isr. |Eng. 
tr.) ii. 15-Z2S, his own view of the history is partly subordinated 
to an exposition of the narratives in the various sources ; but 
he clearly accepted the historicity of the leading events. Thus, 
of the passage of the Bed Sea, he wrote : ‘ Whatever may have 
been the exact course of this event, whose historical certainty 
is well established, its momentous results, the , nearer as well 
as the more remote, were sure to be experienced, and are even 
to us most distinctly visible,’ p. 75. 

Wellhausen, Hist, of pp. 429-438: ‘Moses , . . saw a 
favourable opportunity of deliverance. ... At a time when 
Egypt was scourged by a grievous plague, the Hebrews broke 
up their settlement in Goshen one night in spring ... on the 
shore ... of the Bed Sea . . . they were overtaken by Pharaoh’s 
army. ... A high wind during the night left the shallow sea 
so low that it became possible to ford it. Moses eagerly 
accepted the suggestion, and made the venture with success. 
The Egyptians, rushing after, came up with them on the 
further shore, and a struggle ensued. But the assailants 
fought at a disadvantage : the ground being ill suited for their 
chariots and horsemen, they fell into confusion and attempted 
a retreat. Meanwhile the wind had changed; the waters re- 
turned, and the pursuers were annihilated. After turning to 
visit Sinai . . . the emigrants settled at Kadesh.’ ‘A certain 
inner unity actually subsisted long before it had found any 
outward political expression ; it goes back to the time of Moses, 
who is to be regarded as its author. The foundation upon 
which, at all periods, Israel’s sense of its national unity rested 
was religious in its character. It was the faith which may he 
summed up in the formula, Jehovah is the God of Israel, and 
Israel is the people of Jehovah. Moses was not the first dis- 
coverer of this faith, but it was through him that it came to be 
the fundamental basis of the national existence and history.’ 

* From the historical tradition ... it is certain that Moses was 
the founder of the Torah.* 

The lateW. Robertson Smith wrote, OTJO^i ‘Moses ... is 
the father of the priests as well as the father of the prophets,* 
p. 303. * He was a prophet as well as a Judge. As such, he 
founded in Israel the great principles of the moral religion of 
the righteous Jehovah Jp. 305, 

Smend, AT Religiomgeschichte^^ writes: ‘The narrative of the 
Mosaic period contains certain leading features, the historicity 
cf which there is no reason to doubt, viz. the sojourn in Egypt 
of the Israelites, or at any rate of a part of them ; their mght 
from Egypt ; their connexion with the tribes of the Sinaitio 
pemnsula and with the holy mountain ; their stay at Kadesh, 
and finally the conquest of the Amorite kingdom east of the 
Jordan. . . . Moses was not the lawgiver of Israel, but he was 
much more than that. By leading Sie Israelites out of Eg^t, 
by unifsing them in the wilderness, by conquering the land E. 
of Jordan, thus giving the Israelites a settled abode, and en- 
abling them to become agriculturists instead of nomads, he 
created Israel. . . . Through him Yahwe became the God of 
Israel,’ pp. 16-17. 

Kittel, in his Hist, of the Hebrews [Eng. tr.3, which applies 
Billmann’s critical views to the history, writes : * Not only the 
Song (at the Bed Sea), but all three main sources (J E P) have 
historic ground beneath them. The Passage through the sea 
is a historical fact, but this is a link of a chain which implies 
others, earlier as well as later. The abode in Egypt, the Exodus 
thence, the continued Journeying in the Desert towards Sinai, 
are thereby all made certain/ i. p. 227 f. Similarly he accepts 
connexion with Midian and the sojourns at Sinai and Kadesh, 
pp. 229-234, and finds a Mosaic kernel in the Decalogue and the 


Book of the Covenant. Further : * If the events of that period 
are, as a whole, beyond dispute, they demand for their ex- 
planation such a personality as, the sources .give ■ us in Moses, 
p. 239. 

Comill, Hist of the People of Isr. pp. 41-43, writes : * Moses, 
a Hebrew of the tribe of Levi, had. by favoumble providence had 
access to the learning and civilization of Egypt,' and led the Israel- 
! ites out of Egypt. They were overtaken by the .Egyptians at 
the Bed Sea, but *a mighty north-east wind lays dry the 
shallow strait, and they go through on the bottom of the 
sea, into the desert, into freedom.’ ‘ In Sinai ... tradi- 
tion locates the capital achievement of Moses, Ms religious 
reorganization of the people. It is one of the most remarkable 
moments in the history of mankind, the birth-hour of the 
religion of the spirit. In the thunderstorms of Sinai the God 
of revelation Himself comes down upon the earth : here we 
have the dawn of the day which was to break upon the whole 
human race, and among the greatest mortals who ever walked 
this earth Moses will always remain one of the greatest.’ 

Passing to details : Moses* connexion witli the 
Levites is vouched for not only by the statements 
as to his birth, Ex 2^ E, 6®^ P, but also from the 
fact that the Levites of the sanctuary at Dan 
claimed to be descended from Moses;* and also 
by the designation of the Levites in Dt 33® as 
* the people of thy holy one,* ii’pn ie, Moses. 
Perhaps MusAi (Ex 6^® [P]), as the name of a divi- 
sion of the Levitical clan Merari, denotes another 

g roup of Levites, who at one time claimed descent 
om Moses. 1 Ch where it is stated that 

the sons of Moses were reckoned to the tribe 
of Levi, is possibly a trace of some arrangement 
by which tSe Mosaic Levites were placed on the 
same level as the other Levites ; the genealogical 
statement of the transaction would be that Ger- 
shom was a son of Levi and not of Moses. Cf. 
Levi. 

The E statement (Ex that Moses grew up in 
Egyptian surroundings,is supported by the apparent 
identity of his name with the Egyptian mesu ; but 
it is not likely, as Renan (Ifist du Peuple cTIsr. 
i. 142 ff.) supposes, that he -was greatly influenced 
in his work as the medium of divine revelation 
to Israel, by any Egyptian training. The pre- 
prophetic religion of Israel has little in common 
with that of Egypt. Moreover, the early narra- 
tives make it clear that the scene of what we may 
call his religious education was the desert between 
Egypt and Palestine. It was at Horeb or in Midian 
that God appeared to him ; and the only human 
being by whose advice he was guided alike in re- 
ligious and secular matters was his father-in-law, 
variously styled Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
Reuel, Mobab ben-Reuel, the Kenite. See Hobab, 
Jethbo. It was at Horeb or Sinai that Moses re- 
ceived his fuller revelation ; and throughout the 
earlier history J'* is specially connected with Sinai, 
Thus it appears that Moses, as an exile from Egypt, 
found among the Bedawln of the wilderness of 
Sinai t the human influences which helped to shape 
his subsequent teacliing,§ cf. art. God in vol. ii. p, 
200 ; there, too, he received the divine inspiration, 
which sent him back to Egypt to rescue his people. 
In that rescue and for the rest of his life, Moses 
was the mediator between J" and Israel alike in 
things material and spiritual. Israel, in its better 
moments, recognized that J" guided, protected, and 
championed ills people through the leading and 

g overnance of Moses, and instructed them through 
is teaching. The tradition is e<|ually clear that 
Israel had its evil moods in which it strove to 

* Jg 1830 (J ?), where the true reaMng is Mosm^ not Manasseh. 
The suggestion (Addis, Hex. p. 196 n.) that 1 S 227 implies that 
a similar claim was made by the priesthood of Shiloh is not 
supported by the general sense of the passage, which, more- 
over, was probably not written till after the destruction of 
Shiloh. 

t So Dillmann, Addis, etc. ; Driver prefers to render, *the 
man, thy godly one,* i.e. the tribe of Levi. 

I Of. the exile of the Egyptian Sanehat amongst the Bedawln, 
Petrie, Egypt, L 153. 

§ The occurrence of J" in Jockebed suggests that the name 
J" was known in the tribe of Levi before the time of Moses l 
but this name is found only in F. 
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shake itself free from the control of Moses, and 
that there were times when even he despaired of 
accomplishing the task which J" had laid upon 
him. The repeated offers of to annihilate Israel 
and make Moses the ancestor of a new nation, are 
probably a faithful reminiscence of importunate 
doubts as to whether Israel was worthy to be ‘ the 
people of J",’ ie. to receive and entertain the 
bivine Presence by which Moses felt himself 
possessed and inspired. For then a nation was a 
necessary correlative of a religion. Would it not 
be better to leave Israel to its fate and to gather 
round himself some new community, just as cen- 
turies later Paul turned from the Jews to the 
Gentiles? But Moses’ intense patriotism made 
such a course impossible. ‘If thou wilt forgive 
their sin — ; if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of 
thy book which thou hast written.*^ Again and 
again he returned to the task of keeping the 
people true to their high vocation, alike by per- 
suasion and chastisement ; while he as constantly 
besought J" to pardon their sin and bear with their 
frailty. 

We may also trust the tradition that Moses led 
Israel first to Kadesh and then to the plains of 
Moah, but that he died before the invasion of 
Palestine, The tradition of some sin, of which 
exclusion from Canaan was the penalty, is too 
obscure to be interpreted, far less verified. The 
important and controlling element of Moses’ work 
for Israel, and through Israel for the religion of 
the world, was the uniting of the various tribes 
as ‘ the people of J",’ and of J" only, in the faith 
that J" could control nature and history to His 
purposes. The mutual loyalty of the tribes to one 
another had an immense ethical value, of which 
their common loyalty to J'' was the bond and 
symbol. Hence an ethical character necessarily I 
attached to J" Himself. In a primitive age a new 
departure necessarily had a concrete embodiment ; 
Moses therefore provided for J'' a sanctua:^ and a 
priesthood. The Tent of Meeting is mentioned by 
E (Nu 11 etc.) ; and, even apart from P, who has 
probably expanded ancient material, the Ark was 
evidently constructed by Moses ; it is conspicuous 
in JE at the crossing of the Jordan, but entirely 
absent at the Red Sea. As to the priesthood, 
Moses clearly placed the care of the Ark and the 
Tent of Meeting in the hands of his own family. 
Joshua, indeed, was left in charge of the Tent, but 
only as the deputy of Moses, who was the real 
priest, or, as Plmo says, high priest. Moses appears 
(see above) to have left the succession in the priest- 
hood to his children ; it is not clear how far P’s 
statement that the family of Aaron was entrusted 
mth the priesthood is derived from ancient tradi- 
tion, but the ordina^ analysis supports this view 
by giving Bt 10®, tfos 14^ to E, but they may 
belong to R?; see ‘Joshua’ in FB. Of. Aek, 
Tabernacle, etc. 

The Pentateuch also states that Moses committed 
to writing certain laws and records : ‘ all the words 
of J'V Ex 24® (E) — what these ‘words* were is 
not stated ; the ritual Ten Commandments, Ex 
342 ® (J) ; the register of the Stations in the Wilder- 
ness, Nu 33^ (R^) ; ‘ this law,’ probably the original 
Beuteronomic Code, Bt 31® (R®). The articles 
Exodus, Beuteronoht, Numbers explain why 
even these sections, at any rate in their present 
form, are not attributed to Moses. Yet these 
passages warrant us in believing that many of the 
laws and institutions of the Pentateuch originated 
with Moses, or received his sanction, or are the 
natural application to later times of the principles 
involved in his government of Israel, 

It is doubtful whether we can regard Moses as 
an author in the literary sense. His name is 
indeed found in the OT in connexion with various 


poems, viz. Ex 15^*^®, the Song of Triumph at the 
Red Sea ; Bt 32^“^, the Song of Moses ,* Dt 33®“^® ; 
and some other poems in Ex-Bt 1 Ps 90, the Prayer 
of Moses ; and the whole Pentateuch and the Bk. 
of Job have been attributed to him by rabbinical 
and other theories. The reasons why this ascrip- 
tion of these books and poems to Moses has been 
for the most part abandoned will be found in the 
articles on the several books. It is not impossible 
that he may have composed narratives and poems, 
and that portions of such work are preserved in 
the Pentateuch, but we have no means of identify- 
ing them. 

It will be obvious that the question, ‘What 
new elements of cult and faith did Moses add to 
the religion of Israel ? * can be only very partially 
answered. Later times rightly held that, in a 
sense, they were his debtors for their whole trea- 
sure of religious faith and life; they were not 
carefiff to distinguish between original Mosaism 
and its developments ; but included both alike 
under the formula, ‘J" said to Moses.’ Modern 
analysis has not yet succeeded in definitely and 
certainly separating the one from the other. It 
has been proposed to determine Mosaism by ascer- 
taining the nature of the pre-prophetic religion of 
Israel. But our data for this calculation are in- 
adequate; and even if it were successfully per- 
formed, we have still to discover the exact state 
of pre-Mosaic religion, and to establish some prin- 
ciple by which the credit for the advance from that 
to prophetic religion is to be distributed between 
Moses and other teachers, such as Samuel and 
Elijah. Moses’ work was rather practical than 
didactic, the influence of an inspired life rather 
than the inculcation of abstract dogmas. He 
made the faith, the sanctuary, the Ark of J'' the 
raliying-point of a united Israel. This point is 
rightly emphasized by E and P in their statements 
that it was through Moses that the name Yahweh 
was made known to Israel. What there was new 
to Israel in this name, as compared with the 
divine names they had hitherto used, we cannot 
at present determine. But, in the natural course 
of things, each of the tribes of Israel would have 
developed, Kke Ammon, Moah, and Edom, its own 
henotheistic religion. The devotion of so great a 
group of tribes to J", and J" only, and the survival 
of this common devotion when the political unity 
disappeared, under the Judges and again during 
the divided monarchy, was a distinct step from 
henotheism to monotheism. Moreover, the faith 
that the God whose sanctuary was Sinai could 
rescue Israel from Egypt, protect and provide for 
them in the wilderness, and put them in possession 
of Palestine, emphasized the truth that J" was not 
the God of a country, but of a people; and the 
relation of a deity to a people is far more spiritual 
than the relation of a deity to a country — J" is 
of a higher order than Baal. Hence the Mosaic 
faith, ‘ J" is the God of Israel,’ and the realiza- 
tion of that faith in the events of Israel’s history 
during the leadership of Moses, constitute a dis- 
tinct advance in spiritual monotheism. 

Moses’ personality cannot be exactly defined, 
for similar reasons. In the oldest tradition he 
stands in su6h isolated grandeur,* is so constantly 
thought of as the ideal ruler and prophet, that 
the traits of human, individual life and character 
are lost. Even points that seem characteristic 
are soon seen to belong to the Israelite ideal of 
the saint and prophet. His shrinking from his 
mission he shared with men like Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. When Nu 12® (E® or perhaps R) states 
that Moses was meek Cdndw) above au other men, 
it means that he was unique in his piety, for to 
be *dndw came to be the characteristic grace of 
* For Aaron see ii.-iv. (a). 
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the godl^r man. On the other hand, his wife and 
sons vanish sHently from the story, which cares 
nothing about Ms personal relations, and is in- 
terested onljr in the official successor to his leader- 
ship, The picture drawn of him in the Pentateuch 
is adequately sketched by saying, with Philo, that 
Moses is portrayed as supremely endowed with the 
human gifts and divine inspiration of king and 
lawgiver, priest and prophet. 

(7. Moses m the New Testament,— The NT 
makes frequent reference to the history of Moses. 
For the most part, however, it adds nothing to 
the OT narrative. In some instances it follows 
a text differing from MT, or a tradition varying 
from the Pentateuch,* hut these differences do 
not affect the general history of Moses. In other 
cases, the NT follows tradition in obtaining new 
features from the interpretation of the OT narra- 
tive. The simple nia (EV ‘goodly’ of Ex 2^) 
becomes, by a development from the LXX djrretos, 
the emphatic phrase dcrretos t<? Bet} (EV ‘exceeding 
fair’), Ac n^ydt. He 11^, So, again, He 
‘Moses, when he was grown up, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing 
rather to he evil entreated with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; 
accounting the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt: for he looked unto 
the recompense of the reward. By faith he for- 
sook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: 
for he endured, as seeing him who is invisible.’ 
Similarly, St. Stephen (Ac in stating that 

Moses ‘was instructed in ail the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,’ that he was about forty when he fled 
from E^pt, that he spent forty years in Midian, 
etc., foTiows traditions which are an obvious de- 
duction from the OT statement that Moses was 
brought up as the ‘son of Pharaoh’s daughter,’ 
and from the chronology of the Pentateuch. 

There are, however, a few statements about 
Moses in the NT which can scarcely he conjectural 
expansions of suggestions found in the Pentateuch. 
They are, for the most part, derived from apo- 
cryphal works: 2 Ti 3®-® ‘Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses,’ and ‘their folly . . . came to 
be evident unto all men,* is said by Origen (on 
Mt 27®) to be taken from an apocryphal Book of 
Jannes and Jambres; see Jannes and Jambees 
(Book of). Jude the contention of Michael 
and Satan over the body of Moses, is from another 
apocryphal work, the Assumption of Moses; see 
following article. 

The NT constantly refers to the law of Moses, 
and to Moses as the founder of OT religion, and 
refers to the Pentateuch as ‘Moses’ (Lk 16^®). 
His prophetical status is recognized by the quota- 
tion m Ac 3^. At the Transfiguration, Moses and 
Elijah appear as the representatives of the OT 
dispensation, and Christ and they speak of His 
approaching death as an ‘Exodus’ (Lk 9®h cf. 
2 Pe 1^*). While the NT contrasts the law with 
the gospel, and Moses with Christ (Jn etc.), 
yet it appeals to the Pentateuch as bearing witness 
to Christ (Dt in Ac 7®^), in a way which 

implies that what Moses was to the old, Christ 
is to the new dispensation. Similarly, the com- 
parison between Moses and Christ in He 3®* ® im- 
plies that, though Christ was greater than Moses, 
He was, in a sense, a greater Moses, and that 
Moses was a forerunner and prototype of Christ. 

D. Moses in Teadition.— An immense mass 
of traditions gathered round Moses. Many of these 
are collected in Josephus, AnL IL-IV., c, Apion, ; 
Philo, Vita Moysis; Eusebius, Prmp, Ey, 9; in 
ti'.e Targums and rabbinical commentaries; and 
ii the pseudepigraphal works ascribed to Moses, t 
* S5 Oo 318 , He 04 (cf. Nu 1710). 
t See Moses, Assumption of. 


Traditions are also found in the Koran, and in 
other Arabian works. It is possible that there 
may be in this wilderness of chaif some grain of 
fact not otherwise known ; but, speaking generally, 
the student of OT history may set the whole on 
one side. 

So Canon Rawlinson, Jfom, Eu Life and Times^ Pref. ii! : 

* Many legends have clustered round the name of Moses, some 
Jewish, others Mahometan, but these are almost always worth- 
less, and throughout the following pages, excepting in a single 
instance, no notice has been taken of them. The writer’s 
strong conviction has been that it is from the Scriptures almost 
entirely, if not entirely, that we must learn the facts of Moses’ 
life ana deduce our estimate of his character.’ 

Hence, with the partial exception of the Manetho 
traditions preserved by Josephus, to be noticed 
hereafter, these legends are mostly ignored by 
historians. The chief exception is Stanley, who, 
in Ms Jewish Chtirch and the article ‘Moses’ in 
Smith’s interweaves legends with biblical 
data in his usual picturesque fashion. 

Doubtless, however, the ideas which the Jews 
in the NT period had of Moses were somewhat 
influenced by such traditions— witness their cur- 
rency in PhOo and Josephus: these traditions, 
however, would not — and the NT shows that they 
did not — seriously modify the account given in the 
OT of the life and work of Moses. They supply 
details of names and numbers; narrate incidents 
that fill gaps in the sto^ ; and provide facts which 
explain obscurities. lurther, by adding to the 
marvellous in the history of Moses, they attempt 
the superfluous task oi increasing his unique 
spiritual importance. We can cite only a mw 
examples. Thus Josephus* {Ant» ii. ix. x.) gives 
many details of the childhood and youth of Moses. 
Pharaoh’s daughter’s name was Thermuthis ; the 
infant refused to be suclded by Egyptian nurses ; 
he was of divine form (/Aop^2? Q^'iov ) ; the princess 
induced her father to put his crowm on Moses 
head, but Moses threw it down and trod on it, 
etc. etc. An account of a successful campaign 
against the Ethiopians, in wrhich Moses comniandec 
the Egyptian army, and married Tharbis, the 
daughter of the &hiopian king, probably grew 
out of the reference to his ‘Cushite wnfe’ in Nu 
12h The account of Moses’ death (iv. viii, 49) 
concludes: ‘As he w^as embracing Eleazar and 
Joshua, and w’as still talking with them, a cloud 
suddenly stood over him, and he disappeared down 
a certain valley. But he wrote in the Sacred 
Books that he died {aMp re^Fewra), fearing lest 
men should venture to say that he had been 
deified (irp^s rb daov aiyrbv dvax^PW^^) Ofl account 
of his extraordinary virtue.’ Elsewhere (c. Apion, 
i. 26) he quotes Manetho to the effect that Moses 
was horn in Heliopolis, and bore the Egyptian 
name of Osarsiph. Philo { Vita Moysis, i. 5) gives 
the details of his education in the learning of 
Egypt, Greece, Assyria, and Chaldaea. In i. 39 
he has a version of the fight at Kephidira (Ex 
17®"^®), in which Aaron and Hur are dispensed 
with, and Moses’ hands are miraculously upheld. 
In iii. 39 he speaks of Moses’ prophesying his own 
death, by divine inspiration, while yet alive, and 
being buried ‘not by mortaP hands, but by im- 
mortal powers,* and concludes, * Such w’as the life 
and such the death of Moses, king, law^giver, high 
priest, and prophet, as it is recorded in the Sacred 
Scriptures.’ 

Although the Manetho traditions belong rather 
to the general history of the Exodus than to the 
personal career of Moses, something more may be 
said about them here. Josephus (c. Apion.) gives 
the traditions as to the Exodus preserved by 

* The many tedious expansions of the Bible story in Josephus 
and Philo,, especially the speeches, which, after the manner of 
Thucydides, they put into the mouths of Moses and others, 
have of course no mstoricai value. 
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ManethOj an Egyptian priest and liistoriaii of 
Heliopolis, during the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, B.c. 285-246. In L 26, 27s Manetho is quoted 
as stating that a priest of Heliopolis, named Osar- 
siph, afterwards Moses, raised a revolt of persons 
afflicted hy leprosy and other foul diseases, who 
had been settled on the borders to deliver Egypt 
from the pollution of' their presence, . They were 
defeated and driven out of EgSrpt into Syria by 
Amenophis king of ' E^pt. Tn ch. :32 a similar 
story is quoted from Choeremon,* the leaders of 
the ' J ews being ' Mouses ■ Tisithen and J oseph 
Peteseph. In ch. 34, cf. ii. 2,, a third version of the 
story is quoted from,,Lysimachus.t According to 
L 14, 15, 26, ii. 2, Manetho stated that Jerusalem 
was built by the followers of shepherd kings, 
■Hyksos, ' when they were expelled from Egypt 
by Tethmosis | and, apparently, regards these 
■Hyksos ' as' the, ancestors of the Israelites. It 
has sometimes been maintained that the story 
of the expulsion of the lepers is a truer version of 
the Exodus than that given in the OT ; and some 
who reject Manetho*s main story quote Ms names 
of persons and places. It is safer to regard his 
and other narratives as mere perversions of the 
biblical account (Stade, Gesch, i 128 1 Seinecke, 
Gesch, i. 80). 

The Mussulman legends are partly imaginative 
but tedious expansions of the Bible narrative, prob- 
ably known only indirectly ; partly pure myths. 
Thus, when Moses struck the rock, streams 

gushed forth, one for each tribe (Koran, ii.). Sura 
xviii. gives a story of the journey of Moses with 
el-Khidr, the Unknown, which reads like a section 
of the Arabian Nights, The numerous legends 
about Moses illustrate the fact that the Moslems 
recognize Moses, in common with Jesus and Mo- 
hammed, as a prophet and apostle (Koran, xix.). 

Cf. Cheonology of OT, Exodus to Caxaait, 
ISEAEL (HISTOBY OF), HEXATEUCH, ExODUS, 

Leviticus, Numbees, Deuteeotomy, Aek, 
Tabeexacle, Aaeox, and articles on the various 
persons, places, and things mentioned in Ex-Ht ; 
also Moses (Assumption of). 

Litbeatueb , — Commentaries on the Pentateuch, and sections 
referring to Pent, in the OT Introductions, Sections on Mosaic 
period in the Histories and OT Theologies cited in Literature 
under Israel (History of) ; also in the OT Theologies of Kayser- 
Marti, Oehler [Eng. tr.], Piepenbring [Eng. tr.] ; W. E. Smith, 
OTJQ^ pp. 254-4ao. See also G. Eawlinaon, Moses; Baker- 
Greene, Migration of the Hebrews, 

A list of pseudepigraphal books ascribed to Moses is given in 
Charles* Assumption of Moses^ pp. xiv-xvii. For the Jewish and 
Mohammedan legends see Stanley, Jewish Church, L 86-173, 
and art. * Moses* m Smith’s J)J3 ; also Koran, Suras ii., vii., x,, 
x\iii., xix., XX., xxvi., xxviii., xl. ; Gustav Weil, Biblical 
Legemds of the Mussulmam, as The Bible, the Koran, and 
the Talmud, and notes to Eodwell’s tr^of tb^ Koran ; d’Herbe- 
lot, JBibliothhque Orientale, Moussa ben- Am am ; P. I. Hershon, 
Genesis, with a Talmudioal Commentary, fee under ‘ Moses* in 
Index hi. For the Egyptian traditions of Manetho, Charemon, 
and Lyshnachus, and for Artapanus (ap. Eus. Prcep, Hv. ix, 27), 
etc,, see Ewald, Hist, of Isr, lii 76-SM. For the Archaeology see 
Driver in Authority md Archaeology (Hearth), pp. 64-79. 

W . H. BENNETT. 1 

’ MOSES, ASSUMPTION OP. — ^The Asmnmtion of 
Moses l[Av<i\7}fis Mmtricas ap. Gelasius of Cyzieum 
(ManH ii. 844)] is a Jewish writing originally com- 
posed in Hebrew or Aramaic early in Sie 1st cent. 
a.d. It is extant in a Latin translation preserved 
in a single palimpsest MS, which was discovered 
by Ceriani and edited by him in Monumenta Sacra 
et Frofana, vol. i. fasc. i. pp. 55-64 (1864). The 
best edition is that of Hr. K. H. Charles (1897) : 
his division of the text into chapters and verses is 
here adopted, and his edition quoted by its pasres 
‘Charles 87 a ^ J ps 

1 . Contents (Historical allusions not expressly 

^ Alexandrian living shortly before the Christian era 
(Ewald, Hut, of Isr. tr.4 ii 86 n.). 

t ‘ Otherwise unknown, but certainly sthl later than Chcere- 
mon,* Ewald, op, eit, ii. 86. 
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named in the text are given in brackets). — I. In 
the year 2500 A.M., Moses, being 120 years old^ 
calls Joshua and appoints him to be his successor, 
at the same time giving him the books, which h« 
is to bury carefully in a safe place. II. Joshua 
shall give the people their inheritance ( 1 , 2)s 
afterwards they will be ruled by chiefs and 
kings, and Cod will fix the place of His sanctuary 
(3, 4), though the ten tribes will break off (5). But 
the people will fall into idolatry (6-9). III. Then 
a ■ king from the East [N&bmhadmzzarl will bum 
their ‘colony® [Jerusaleml and the temple, and 
will carry them captive (1-3). The ten tribes and 
the two tribes will mourn together and pray, and 
will remember the warnings of Moses (4-13). They 
will be in bondage about 77 years (14). IV. Then 
a certain one IDaniel} will pray for them (1-5), 
■and some of them will be allowed to return, though 
the ten tribes will remain among the Gentiles (6-9). 

I V. At' a later period the priests, ‘slaves, sons ol 
slaves,® will fall into idolatry and iniquity through 
the wicked kin^s who are over them {Antiochm 
and the Hellenizing Priests, smh as Menelam 
(2 Mac 4®®)]. ' VI. 'then will come kings calling 
themselves priests Hasmonoeans], who also 
will work iniquity (1). These in turn are to be 
followed by a Idng not of the race of the priests 
[Eerod% who will tyrannize over them for 34 
years (2-6) ; his children will reign for shorter 
periods (7), and a powerful king of the West 
[Varmy governor of Syria, B.G. 4] will conquer 
them and burn part of the temple (8, 9). VII. 
Here the history ends and the predictions begin : 
first will come rulers who -will be hypocrites, 
gluttons, tyrannical, impious, boastful, proud . , , 
(This chapter is much mutilated in the MS). VIII, 
Another visitation of wrath will descend upon them, 
and the ‘king of the kings of the earth* will 
crucify those who confess their circumcision and 
give their wives to the Gentiles, and will make 
them carry unclean idols and blaspheme. IK. 
Then there will be a man of the tribe of Levi 
whose name will be Taxo [Eleazar (see below)], 
who will take his seven sons into the wilderness 
to fast for three days and then die, rather than 
transgress the law of the Lord of lords. X, Then 
the Lord's kingdom wiil^ appear, and the angel 
{Michael} will be commissioned to avenge the 
enemies of Israel (1, 2). The Most Hi^ will 
arise, while the earth trembles and the sun and 
moon are darkened, and He will punish the Gen- 
tiles ; but thou, Israel, wilt be blessed and mount 
up to the heavens, and thou shalt see thy enemies 
on the earth,* and shalt give thanks to thy Creator 
(3-10). But now Joshua is to keep these words 
safe : from the death of Moses to the Advent shall 
he 250 ‘times* (11-15). XL When Joshua hears 
these words of Moses, he is much grieved. What 
sepulchre (he says) can be fit for Moses ? How can 
I, Joshua, guide the 600,000 Israelites, or defend 
them from the Amorites, who %vill attack them 
when Moses is gone? XII. Moses then places 
Joshua in his own seat, and comforts him by 
reminding him of the providence of God . , , 
(Here the MS breaks off in the middle of $k 
sentence). 

ii. Bate. — ^I t follows from the above analysis 
that the Assumption was written after Herod's 
death, but before any of his sons had reigned so 
long as their father, i.e. between B.c. 3 and a.d. 
30. The most probable date is soon after the 
deposition of Archelaus in a.d. 6. (So Charles 
Iviii, who also examines the views of other 
scholars), 

iii. Standpoint and Teaching.— The value of 
the Assumption of Moses for modem students is 
expressed by the title of J. E. H. Thomson’s work, 

* Or, accordinir to Charles* coniecture, in Gehenna, 
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‘ Books which influenced our Lord and His Apostles ’ 
(see Charles xxvii 1). The author is characterized 
by Dr. Charles as a Pharisaic Quietist. He was 
Bot a Sadducee, for he attacks the priests and 
expects a theocratic kingdom. He was not a 
Zealot, for he is significantly silent about the 
exploits of the Maccabees, and his ideal hero, 
Taxo [EUazar], is one who will be passively faith- 
ful unto' death. ' Nor was he an Essene, for he is 
keenly interested in the fortunes of the temple. 

‘ He was a Pharisee of a fast-disappearing type, 
recalling in all respects the Chasid of the early 
Maccabsean times, and upholding the old traditions 
of quietude and resignation ’ ( Charles li - liv). 
Hence he represents that tendency in Jewish 
thought which was most nearly allied to primitive 
Christianity.* * * § It is this whicdi gives real interest 
to the investigation of the many critical difficulties 
presented by the text of the book. 

iv. The Latot TEXT.—The Milan Palimpsest 
(Bibl. Amb. c. 73 w/.), our sole witness for the 
text, appears to date from the 6th cent.f The 
Assumption occupies quire xvii, the preceding 
quires containing the uni^e fragments of the 
Latin translation of thQ Booh of Jubilees (wh. 
see). But, though the whole volume is marked 
by peculiarities of writing and spelling due to the 
scribe, the two works were not translated at the 
same time or place, as is clear from the divergent 
renderings of Greek words. The Latin vocabulary 
of the Assu7nption includes aedes arbiter 

{/j.€(TiT7}s)ti colonia ( = ‘ a town ’)§, nuntius (dyyeXos), 
palamfacere {dTroKdkdTrreLv)^ Sum^nu^ ("T^tcrros), and 
transliterations such as acrobistia {^dKpo^v<xrla), 
clibsis {$Xl^Ls), scene i<rK7}vi^)* Important for the 
date is the rare use of secus for Kard ‘according 
to,’ parallels to which occur in Clem. Kom. lat 2U, 
and in a non-Christian inscription found at Pes- 
chiera (U/X V. 4017). it 

The MS (which is often very hard to read) was 
transcribed by Ceriani with wonderful accuracy. IT 
But the Latin itself is disfigured by many corrup- 
tions, mostly due to the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, e.g, ex tribus for pati'ihus (i. 8), sub 
anulo for sub nullo (xii. 9).** More serious are 
those which rest on mistakes in the underlying 
Greek. Dr. Charles has detected a notable instance 
in ii. 7, where adcedent ad testamentum Domini et 
finem polluent must correspond to Trpo(r^ii(rovrai ry 
htuBiiKy Kvpiov teal rbp 6pop ^e^yXdxrovcnv ; here by 
reading Trapa^ycroPTat. r^p biaS'i^Kyp and B^kqp (for 
Spop) we get the appropriate sense, ‘ they will trans* 
grass the covenant of the Lord and profane the 
oathJ No doubt there are cases of still deeper 
corruptions which arose in the original Semitic, but 
these are more difficult to discover and remove. 

A full discussion of all the obscurities presented 
by the text as we have it would be impossible 
here ; one point, however, must be noticed, as it 
affects the general understanding of the book. 
This is the interpretation of chs. viii. and ix., 

* Comp., for instance, Mk S»5 with Assump. xi. {tunc parehU 
fBgrmm {Dei} , . . et tunc Zuhulus Jimm habebif). 

t A rough facsimile of a couple of lines is given in Volfcnmr*s 
edition of the Assumption^ p. 163. 

t So di in He (not elsewhere), 

§ Of. Clem. Eom. lat^ p. 2011. 

jt This use of sema must not be confused with the late and 
vulgar use of seem for e.g. seem mare Mt 13i in latt. 
omn. (exc. afr.), examples of which are hardly found before the 
4th cent. A,». Seem for occurs in Jtjdbilees 161^ 49i6 etc. 

5 Only in four places have we found ourselves unable to 
follow Or. Ceriani. We read aerobisam (not acrosisam), MS p. 
67ai2 ; tarn (not «am), p. 100a7 ; eum (not mm), p. lOOais ; ivioitt 
(not in eut), p. lOOd?". The last word we take to be a mistake in 
the MS for siout, 

** The obscure phrase in tempore tribum (iv. 9) seems to the 
present writer like a corruption of in tempore retributionis (or 
retribuendi) : cf . Hos 97. In the same verse Schmidt-Merx and 
Charles have already recognised that natos is a mistake of the 
scribe for nationes. In the very corrupt dauae at the end of 
nii. 5 suum looks like a mistake for suem. 


I describing, the ‘second tribulation ’ of the Jews, 

■ As it stands, this section comes between the deatli 
of Herod and the final judgment, but the details 
of the persecution notabl^^ coincide with that which 
befell the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes, a period 
which is very rapidly passed over in chs. v. and vi. 
owing to the author’s dislike of the Hasmonseans. 
Dr. Charles, therefore, in his Notes .to pp. 28-30, 
supposes that the section has been misplaced, and 
that its real place is between chs. v. and vi. But 
this violent remedy is inadmissible : the final 
Theophany (ch. x. ) comes in well after the story 
of the ideal saint Taxo (ch. ix.), but very badly 
after the description of the wicked priests and 
rulers in ch. vii. In the opinion of the present 
writer, the difficulty disappears if we regard the 
author of the Assumption as having filled up his 
picture of the final woes from the stories of the 
Antiochian martyrs. Dr. Charles himself says of 
ch. ix. (p. 34) : ‘ Its purpose is to indicate the line 
of action which the Chasids or Pharisaic party of 
his own time should pursue. ... It prescribes the 
duty our author would enforce on the Pharisaism 
of nis own time. Just as his complete silence as 
to the Maccabfean uprising forms an emphatic 
censure of its aims, so his vigorous statement of 
the opposed and Chasid line of action is designed 
as a commendation of its character.’ 

The latter mrt of the above quotation refers 
especially to Taxo, who (as Dr. Charles points 
out, p. 35) has been evolved out of the story of 
Eleazar (2 Mac 4 Mac 5®). His seven sons 
correspond to the seven sons of the widow (2 Mac 7 ), 
and his cave of refuge corresponds to those of the 
Chasids (1 Mac P® 2®^). Various unsatisfactory 
explanations of the origin of the name Taxo have 
been put forward : they are given in Charles 35 f. 
What has hitherto escaped observation is that 
‘ZhiiBo’ itself, wffien put back into the original 
language of the book, is nothing more than a 
slightly corrupted cipher for Eleazar. All that 
is necessary is to read Taxoc for Taxo. The letter 
may have fallen out in the Latin of the Assumption, 
as in 07'e for orbe (xii. 4), or in the underlying 
Greek, as in 6pop for bpKOP (ii. 7). Now Taxoc 
in the Latin implies taIcok in the Greek, and this 
in turn implies piODn in the Semitic original. This 
word means nothing as it stands, but if we take in 
each case the next letter of the Semitic alphabet, 
e.g. B for A, M for L, etc., we get Eleazar, the 

very name which of all others is most suitable.* 

Thus the future anticipated in Assumption is 
a period of triumphant wickedness and oppression j 
but just wffien the saints have given am example of 
passive endurance, at once most hopeless and most 
splendid, the Most High will Himself intervene and 
deliver His people. 

v. The End of the Work, —The Milan Pal- 
impsest breaks off in the middle of a sentence, 
and the question arises how much is lost. The 
purely internal evidence would suggest that very 
little is lacking. Moses has finished his prophecy 
and is about to die : there is nothing more to be 
said. With this also goes the fact that all the 
leaves of the quire containing the fragment of 
the Assumption are preserved. If the missing 
portion consisted of several whole quires and not 
merely a single leaf or pair of leaves, it is some- 
what strange that the final quire of the extant 
fragments is intact, f 

* We know from the parable in St. Luke (1020®'*) that Eleazar 
(or, in the Greek form, Lazarus) is an appropriate name to give 
to the representative of the poor but pious Israelite. 

t The Stiehimetry of Nicephoras does not greatly help us to 
dii^over how much is missing at the end. The number of arrSx^t 
there given for the *Ayx}i.n^ts is, ,i»y — i.e. 1400. If this be correct, 
about 1000 irrix^i are lost, equivalent to 20 leave? : ^>ut as the 
number assigned to the preceding work on the list (the 
Mmutrins) is on any hypothesis corrupt, too much reliance m’lst 
not be placed on the Ogures for the AsswiipHon. 
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But a nnmljer of Greek pabris\tio references 
(collected in Charles 107-110) indicate that the 
hook was in circulation with an Appendix con- 
taining the dispute of Michael and Satan over 
the body of Moses after the latter*s death, followed 
by his triumphant * assumption ’ inw heaven. ^ A 
detail of this dispute is alluded to in the canonical 
Epistle of St. tfude (v.^). Especially clear is a 
quotation in Gelasius of Cyzicum : ‘ In the book of 
the Assumption of Afoses^ Michael the archangel, 
disputing with the devil, saith, For from His holy 
Spirit we all were created. And again he saith, 
From hefore God went forth His Spirit, and the 
world was made.’* The formula of quotation is 
identical with that used by the same author 
Mansi ii. 844) for quoting i. 14 of our Assumption. 

It is difficult to decide whether the Latin of 
the Assumption ever contained the Appendix. 
On the one hand, it is hard to imagine now the 
book could have reached a Latin-speaking com- 
munitjr without the Appendix having been associ- 
ated with it. Yet the work could only have been 
spoiled by the addition, and there is a certain im- 
probability that the accidental loss of a couple of 
q^uires from the Milan Palimpsest should improve 
the artistic unity of the book. The interest of the 
Assumption as we have it is wholly taken up with 
the fate of the chosen people, present and future, 
but the Appendix is concerned with the personal | 
fate of Moses, t 

Litbraturb.— Full Bibliography in Charles xvill-rxviii. 
Editions : Ceriani, Monmnenta Sacra et Prof ana, vol. 1. faso. i. 
pp. 66-64 (1864); Hilgenfeld, NT todra CanoTiem receptum, 
Ist ed. (1866), 2nd ed. (1876) ; Volkmar, Mose Prophdie und 
Himvneljahrt (1867) ; Schmidt and Merx, Die Asmmptw Mosis, 
mit Einleitunh . , . [Merx, Archie f. loissen. Er/orschung des 
AT, I. u. pp. 111-162] (1868). 

See also Ronsch in Zeitschr. f. Wiasen. TheoL xi. 76-108, 466- 
468, xii. 213-228, xiv. 89-92, xvii. 642-662, xxviii. 102-104; 
Sohxirer, GJV^ iii. 213 {EJP it. iii. 78ff.]; 0. Clemen in 
Kautzsch's Apocr. u. Paewdepigr. (1899). 

F. C. Bxjbkitt. 

MOSOLLAMUS. — 1. (A Mo<r6\XayUoy, B Me(roXa/3(t;s, 
AV Mosollamon), 1 Es 8^ (LXX ^)=:Meshullam, 
Ezr 8^®. 2. (MotrdXXttjttos, AV Mosollam), 1 Es 9^^= 
Mbshxtllam, Ezr 10^®. 

MOST HlOH properly upper Jos 16®, or 

uppermost Gn 40^’^, Dt 26^® (* high 28^ (* on high ’) ; 
Aram, Kt., nwlpj? also in Bn 718.22.25.37 

the Heb, form, as plur. of majesty : t<rros). — 
An epithet, or title, of dignity, applied to God, and 
occurring in the OT as follows i^God Most High 
{iv)^ Vn) Gn 14^ 30* 22, Ps 78®® ; D'n‘?K) Ps 6V 

78®® ; J" Most High, Ps 7^’ ; the Most High (|'i'W, 
without the art., only in poeW), Nu 24^®(Balaam*s 
prophecy), Bt 3^ (Song of Moses), Is 14^^ (words 
put into the mouth of the king of Babylon), Ps 
18i» (=2 S 22^^) 2F 464 50^^ 7710 7317 326 375 gp. 9 921 
107^^ La as predicate, Ps 47^ 83^8 9V.X And 
in Baniel : God Most High, 3^ 4* 5^®* ; the Most 
High, 4^^* 8^* ^ 7®®; and in the expression ‘ saints 

of the Most High’ (n’l'^pj;?), 718.22.25.27^ According 
to Philo of Byblus {ap. Euseh. Proep. Ev. i. 10 
§§ 11, 12; cf. Leuormant, Origins^, i. 540), there 
was in the Phoenician theogony a god EU4n, 
father of heaven and earth, who was slain in an 
encounter with wild beasts, and afterwards divin- 
ized {Karkrot/rovsyiveralria *EXio0i^ JcaXo0/tey€>s"T^iu’ro5, 
feat $^\eia XeyQfihiij BypoiiS, of Kal Kar^Kovv vepl Bi&fiXov, 
yeppcbrtu ’Eitlyem % AhrhrxP^v^ < 5 *^ Hcrrepop iKdXeaap 

* From Mftnsi, ii 857 : i» 3i *Av»k'^‘4^gus Mtuoriees 
/ tS ha,^oXt» Xiyu* mto ‘ykp ‘arvPufMtras 

hyUv Mvrav sedvvtn xnct nr&Xiv Xlyw* hiri !rfia<r^fnv 

T« Tinvpm ediraS, »mi ^ fcSeruos eyIvfTB. The Second part 
of the quotation is not given by Fabricius and Charles, 

t Perhaps we may take as a parallel the transmission of the 
Epistle of Barnabas. The concluding chapters in our Greek 
MSS (chs. 18-21) are taken from the *Two Ways* or some such 
source, and these chapters are wholly wanting in the XAtim 

t Eight out of these 17 Psalms are Koxahite or Aiurphlte 


O^pavhv, K.T.X . ). The *El Hlydn of Gn 14 may stan4 
in some relation to this Pheen. deity. El (God| 
was often distinguished by difierent epithets, 
bringing out different aspects of the divine nature, 
as in the patriarchal ‘?n (Gn 17^), nhw (2F®), 

’•nhtii ha (338®), ha (35^), and in the Phoen. 

pn {CIS I. i. 8; Lidzbarski, Nordsem. EpU 
graphik, 419); and so the Canaanite has here his 
^El 'Ely on. It may have been a deity whom Mel- 
chizedek recognized, in opposition to other inferior 
ones, as the highest, and in whose name, tradition 
told, he had blessed IsraeFs ancestor: the Israel- 
itish narrator, not unnaturally, identifies him (v.^^) 
with J". The statement, however, that a deity bear- 
ing this name was worshipped at ‘ Salem ’ has not, 
up to the present time (July 1899), received any 
confirmation or illustration from the inscriptions.* 

In the other passages quoted, the title seems 
simply to give expression to the thought that J'' is 
the God who is supreme, — whether over the earth, 
as ruler and governor of the world (cf. Ps 47^* ®* 
3318 979a 992)^ other gods (95® 964*- 97®^ ; cf. 

also Cheyne on Ps 7^® ; Schmtz, OT Theol. ii. 129 f. ; 
Smend, A T Bel. - Gesch. 47 0). Like ‘ God of heaven ’ 
{LOT 619, ®55S), it is a title which was undoubtedly 
in frequent use in post-exOic times (Cheyne, Or, 
26, t 27, 41, t 83 f., 164, 314, 464) ; but it may be 
questioned how far, except when found in com- 
bination with other indications, it can he used as 
a criterion for the date of a psalm. In its Greek 
form (see Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the 
LXX, under ^lo-tos), it occurs in the Apocrypha 
1 Es 2® 6®i 94®, To 14J13+ 411, t Jth Est 

161®, Wis 6i®t 6®$, Bar 4^® (A), 2 Mac 3 Mac 6® 7® ; 

and with particular frequency in Ecclus., — much 
more frequently indeed than the corresponding 
Heb. form occurs in the recently discovered Heb. 
text of this book.§ It is also frequent (as a title) 
in the Book of Enoch (see Charles’ note on 99®), 
the Apoc. of Baruch (see Charles on I71), and 2 (4) 
Esdras. In the Assumption of Moses it occurs 10^. 
In Rabb. literature it is stated by Balman ( Worte 
Jesu, 162 f.) to be exceedingly rare. 

In the NT the use of the expression is almost 
confined to St. Luke, the occurrences being Mk 5*^ 
= Lk 8®® {vU rod Oeov rod dxl/. : rod dxl/* om. in Mt 8®®), 
Lk F2+85J7SJ 686;!; (cf. Ps 82®: not in the |j Mt 54®), 
Ac 74®J 1617, He 71 (from Gn 14i®). 

S. R. Briver, 

MOTE.— Mote is the word chosen by Wyclif 
and Tindale, and accepted by all the subsequent 
versions as the tr. of Gr. Kdpt^s in Mt 7®' 4* ®, Lk 
04X,42&fa TJic cf is Kdpepoe to dry up, 

; and it signifies a hit of dried stick, straw, or wool, 

I such as, in the illustration, might he flying about 
, and enter the eye. In its minuteness it is con- 
trasted by our Lord with 5ok6$, the beam that 
supports {dix<^p>aL) the roof of a building. The Gr. 
word does not elsewhere occur in Mt, and in LXX 
only in Gn sn as the tr. of the adj. applied fco 
the olive leaf which Noah’s dove carried ; * plucked 
off ’ is the Eng. translation. 

The origin of the Eng. word * mote ’ is unkno^vn. 
It means any small particle, as Hall, Works, ii. 
136, * Our mountaines are but moates to God’; 
especially a particle of dust, as Chaucer, Wife of 
Bath’s Tale, 12, ‘ As thikke as motes in the soune- 
beame/ The use of the word by Wyclif and 
Tindale led to its early application in the same 
connexion : thus Barlowe, Dialoge, 73, * Woulde 

♦ The combinations in AET 155 are purely hypothetical. 

fThe title ‘high priest of God Most High’ given to John 
HjTrcanus (iZosX ha-shma, ISd), and Hyreanus ii- (Jos. Ant. 

\ XVI. vi. 2) : see further, Geiger, Unchrift, p. 33 ff. On the 
[ Assumption of Moses, vi. 1 [not 17], cited OF, p. 27, me, how- 
ever, Charles, ad loc. 

1 t In these passages standing as a title, alone. , 

I I See # 40^ marg. 414.8 4 ^ 44S'»® 49* 60^418. It (idoiit); 

465* » 478*8 4890 
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God tliey were as prest to remove the halk out of 
their owne eyes, as they be prompte to aspye a 
lytle mote in other men^s * ; and Lever, Sermons^ 
119, 'You of the laytye, when ye see these small 
motes in the eyes of the clargye, take hede too the 
greats heames that be in your owne eyes.’ 

J. Hastings. 

MOTH — The LXX tr. this word' in Ps 

B8 {39)^^ in Is 51® xp^pos^ in Hos 5^^ rapaxhi 

in all other instances 0*^?. There is no reason for 
these variations. The Arab, 'uth is the cognate 
form of the Heb, word. In the NT cn^s only is 
used (Mt 6^®* Lk 12^®). There are many species 
of the Timidmy or ‘clothes’ moths,’ in the Holy 
Land. They are small lepidopterous insects, which 
commit immense havoc m clothes, carpets, tapestry, 
etc. In this warm climate it is almost impossible 
to guard against their ravages (Is 50®, Ja5® etc.). 
‘He buildeth his house as a moth’ (Job 27^®) 
alludes to the frail covering which a larval moth 
constructs out of the substance which he con- 
sumes. ‘ Crashed before the moth ’ ( J ob 4^®) refers 
to the way in which woollen stuffs are riddled by 
the larvae of moths, until they become so fragile 
that they break down to powder at a touch (but 
see Dillm. and Dav. ad toe,). Moths are men- 
tioned in Sir 19® 42“, G. E, Post. 

MOTHEB.-— See Family. 

M0TI0N.~-In 2 Es 6^^ ‘motion’ is used loosely 
for ‘ commotion ’ (Lat. commotio). In Wis 5^^ the 
meaning is ‘movement’; ‘As when a bird hath 
flown through the air, there is no token of her 
way to be found, but the light air being beaten 
with the stroke of her wings, and parted with the 
violent noise and motion of them, is passed 
through ’ ftoij^ov Kipovfjdptap vrep&yujp j RV ‘ with 
the violent rush of the moving wings ’). Cf. 
Bacon, Essays, p. 176, ‘ In Beauty, that of Favour 
is more then that of Colour, and that of Decent 
and gracious Motion, more then that of Favour.’ 
In ms 7®^ ‘ For wisdom is more moving than any 
motion ’ {irdcrrjs yhip Kivificetas KiP7jTiK(bT€pop crorpla ; Rv 
‘ more mobile than any motion,’ after Vulg. ‘ Omni- 
hus enim mohilihus mohilior ’), the reference is to the 
speed of thought. Farrar aptly quotes Cowper — 

* How fleet is the glance of the mind I 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind ; 

And the swift-winged arrows of light.* 

The only other occurrence of the word is in Ro 7® 
‘For when we were in the flesh, the motions of 
sins, which were by the law, did work in our mem- 
bers, to bring forth fruit unto death ’ {rh ircLdiifiara 
rmv &>impriQp, RY ‘ the sinful passions,’ RVm ‘ Gr, 
passions of sins’ : this is Wyclif’s tr. ‘ passiouns of 
synnes,’ so also Rhemish NT; ‘motions’ comes 
from the Gen. Bible). The word was often used 
by writers of the day in this sense of mental or 
spiritual impulse or agitation. It became almost 
a technical expression in Scotch Reformed religion. 
Thus Knox, iii. 286, ‘When I feele any 

taste or motion of these promyses, then thinke I 
myselfe most happy ’ ; Livingstone (in Select Bio- 
graphies of Wodrow Soc., p. 305), ‘He [Robert 
Bruce] did goe on, and celebrated the communion 
to the rest with such assistance and motion, as 
had not been seen in that place before ’ ; Melvill, 
Diary, 16, ‘ Ther first I fand (blysed be my guid 
God for it !) that Spirit of sanctification beginning 
to work some motiones in my hart, even about the 
aught and nynt yeir of my age ’ ; and p. 37, ‘ Onlie 
now and then I fand sum sweit and constant 
motiones of the feir and love of God within me.’ 
Cf. also Bacon, Essays (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 38), 
‘There is in Mans Nature, a secret Inelmation, 
and Motion, towards love of others’ ; p. 62, ‘He 
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that standeth at a stay, when others rffi®, can 
hardly avoid Motions of Envy ’ ; and Shaks. Jtfl 
Cm, II. i 64— 

* Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is ' 

■ Like a phantasma or a hideome dream.* 

In the Preface to AV ‘motion’ is used In the 
sense of ‘ proposal.’ So Fuller speaks of Eliezer, 
Abraham’s servant : ‘ Then concludes he, with 
desiring a direct answer to his motion.’ Cf. 
Berners, Froissart, p. 208 (Globe ed.), ‘And 
then he said to his cardinals : Sirs, make you 
ready, for I will to Rome. Of that motion his 
cardinals were sore abashed and displeased, for 
they loved not the Romans.’ 

In the Preface to AV occurs the verb to ‘ motion ’ : 
‘ In some Common-weales it was made a capital! 
crime, once to motion the making of a new law.’ 
Cf. Milton, Samson, 222 — 

* They knew not 

That what I motioned was of God.* 

J. Hastings. 

MOUNT. — ^The subst. muzzahh in its only 

occurrence (Is 29®, unless Jg 9® is another) is trans- 
lated ‘mount’ in AV. The root of the word is 
[3^^] 3'vn to set up, and means a mound or in- 
trenchment (Cheyne), palisade (Kay), RV ‘ fort.’ 

Another word translated ‘mount’ is ni?^b sdUldh, 
Jer 6® 3224 334^ 4^ 17^’ 21^ 26®, Dn 11^®. RV 

retains the tr. ‘mount,’ but Amer. RV j)refers 
* mound ’ in all these places. Elsewhere this word 
is rendered ‘bank’ (2 S 20” 2K 19®2, Is 37®®). 
See Bank. Its root is to cast up, heap up, 
and it means an earthwork or rampart. 

The only other occurrence of ‘mount’ in the 
sense of ‘ mound,’ ‘ intrenchment,’ is 1 Mac 12®® 
‘raising a great mount between the tower and 
the city ’ (iJ^os, RV ‘ mound ’). 

This Eng. word ‘mount’ meaning an earth- 
work is the same as mounts mountain, and comes 
directly from Lat. morn, mantis. Its use to de- 
scribe an earthen defence seems due to confusion 
with ‘ mound,’ a native word (Anglo-Sax. mund), 
which meant a protection or guard, and was used 
of a bodyguard of soldiers as well as a defence of 
earth or the like. The word ‘mount’ has gone 
out of use in prose. It has given up its own 
proper meaning of an elevation (same root as 
e-min-ere to be prominent) to ‘ mountain ’ (which 
came into English from Lat. not directly as 
‘mount,’ hut through the Fr. montaigne, mon- 
taine; Lat. montanus, ‘hilly’). And it has re- 
stored the meaning of earthwork to ‘ mound,’ 
from which that was borrowed. Its use in AV 
may be illustrated from Hakluyt, Voyages, ii. 
122, ‘ They raised up mounts to pant their artil- 
lery upon’; Knox, Hist. 246, ‘The English men 
most wisely considering themselves not able to 
besiege the Town round about, devised to make 
Mounts at divers quarters of it ; in the which 
they and their Ordnance lay in as good strength, 
as they did within the Towne ’ ; and Bunyan, 
Holy War, 69, ‘ Besides, there were Mounts cast 
up against it. The Mount Gracious was on the 
one side, and Mount Justice was on the other. 
Further, there were several small banks and 
advance - grounds, as Flain-Trutk-HiU and No- 
Sin-Banks, where many of the Slings were placed 
against the Town.’ J. Hastings. 

MOUNT, MOUNTAIN (Heb. tp; Gr. Bpos; Celt. 
tori). — In Dn 2 ®®* 48 the Aram. T?i5 is tr'* ‘moun- 
tain.’ The word id is also pretty frequently tr^ in 
AV ‘ hill,’ as in Ps 2® and 68”* *®. In most of these 
instances RV has with advantage substituted the 
rendering ‘mount’ or ‘mountain,’ See, further, 
on this subject, and on the distinction between *15 
and art. Hill. It is clear that the AV txans- 
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iators used ^mountain/ ‘ mount/ and ‘hill’ inter- 
cliangeahly. The distinction between these terms 
lias never been clearly recognized, even down to 
the present day ; and we cannot feel surprise that 
it ■was not so recognized by the translators of the 
AV. Thus, if we take tlie word ‘ mountain ’ to 
signify a range or group of high elevations, we are 
met % the same word as applied to Moriah, a 
single elevated summit amongst the hills of Pales- 
tine, the scene of Abraham’s intended sacrifice, | 
else where called ‘the mount’ (cf. Gn 22“^ and 22^^). | 
Yet, upon a general comparison of the passages in I 
which these terms are used, it appears clear that 
the word ‘mount’ is more frequently applied to 
some specialized summit or elevation, such as 
Carmel (Jos 19^®), Hermon (Jos 11^), Sinai (Ex 19® 
et passim, except v.®), and Seir (Dt 1 ®), while 
‘mountain’ is used to designate an extensive 
district of elevated ground, such as those of Moab 
(Gn 19®o), South Canaan (Nn Gilhoa (2 S l®i). 

Amongst geographers, the terms ‘mountain’ 
and ‘hifl’ are generally used as relative terms to 
designate the higher and lower elevations in 
special countries. Thus we apply the term ‘ moun- 
tain ’ to those of North Wales as being the 
highest elevations in S. Britain, though they are 
really lower in height than those of the Jura, 
which are generally called ‘ hills,’ as being of less 
elevation than the neighbouring Alps. All that can 
be said on this point is that geographers have not 
settled the question at what elevation above the 
sea a ‘ hill ’ becomes a ‘ mountain. ’ 

Okigik.— W ithout entering at any ^eat length 
into the question of the mode of formation of 
mountains, which would be here out of place, it 
may be stated that in the great majority of cases 
they are referable to three natural modes of 
formation, namely (1) elevation, (2) erosion, and 
(3) accumulation : of these three modes we have 
examples in Palestine and the regions around. 

1. By eUmtion, — Many mountain ranges owe 
their origin to direct elevation en masse at various 
ancient geological periods, above the surface of 
the ocean, or the general level of the adjoining 
lands. Some of these have been upraised at 
successive intervals of time, and from very early 
periods have preserved their dominant characters. 
To this class may be referred the Scandinavian 
and Grampian ranges, that of North Wales, the 
Bavarian (or Hercynian) Higlilands, and the 
Sinaitic group between the Gulfs of Suez and of 
Akabah. This last probably existed as a part of 
an extensive tract of continental land in Palaeozoic 
times, and has maintained its dominant position 
down to the present day during the general sub- 
mergence of the adjoining regions in the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary periods. The Alps and Pyrenees 
received their final and probably most important 
upheaval in late Tertiary times. 

2. By erosion. — In various parts of the globe 
mountain groups or ranges nave been formed, 
osvm^ to the erosion of valleys amongst previously 
existing tablelands. When the floor of the ocean 
has been upraised into dry land in the form of a 
plateau, consisting of approximately horizontal (or 
even inclined) strata, rain and river action sets in, 
owing to which channels of ever-increasing depth 
and breadth are eroded, thus carving the plateau 
into separate and independent mountain masses 
if the process is sufficiently prolonged. In this 
manner the great ranges of the Colorado in North 
America, the lesser group of Central and South 
Wales, the range of the Jura on the borders of 
Switzerland; and, in Eastern countries, those of 
Upper Egypt, Edom and Moab, and of Southern 
Judsea, have been formed. The Lebanon range 
owes its predominant position, with its culminating 
dome-like mass of Hermon {? Mount Hor, Nu ®), 


which formed the northern limit of the land given 
to Israel, to direct elevation followed by erosion, 
by which the deep valleys and ravines have been 
worn do^vn through an original, tableland in late 
Tertiary and post-Tertiary times. The range of 
Edom and Moab, stretching from the Gulf of 
Akabah to the shore of the Dead Sea, is doubtless 
originally due to the elevation of the Arabian 
tableland from the bed of the ocean along one or 
more lines of fracture (or ‘ fault ’) in the crust of 
the earth, but has subsequently been carved out 
intO' many distinct summits by river erosion at a 
period when the rainfall was more abundant than at 
present (see Arab AH) ; and amongst these Mount 
Hor {Jebel Haroun), the scene of Aaron’s death, is 
the most conspicuous example (Nu 20®®* ®'^). 

3. By accumulation . — To this third class of 
mountains nearly all those of modern volcanic 
origin may be referred. During eruptions of 
volcanoes, either upon the surface of the land or 
upon the floor of the sea, molten lava is poured 
forth in sheets or streams from the throat of the 
crater in each case, together with solid blocks of 
lava, showers of ashes, and lapilli, which sjpread 
over the flanks of the mountain and adjoining 
tracts, and ultimately rise in piled-up masses to 
varying heights in the form of truncated cones or 
domes. The most familiar examples are the groups 
of Auvergne in Central France, and the isolated 
Mounts of Vesuvius and Etna. The regions adjoin- 
ing Eastern Palestine present numerous examples 
of volcanic mountains. In the region east of the 
Upper Jordan, called in the NT Trachonitis, but 
now known as the JanUn and there are 

several distinct volcanic cones rising above the 
general surface of the county and still farther 
eastwards, in the wild region of the Lejah, a 
grand range of volcanic moxmtains dominates the 
wide expanse of lava-fields of Bashan. Similar 
features are to be observed in parts of Central 
Arabia, and were little known until brought to 
our knowledge by a recent traveller, t Hei-e, not 
far from the cities of Mecca and Medina, a group 
of volcanic mountains rises above the expanse of 
the Arabian Desert, from which lava-floes descend 
to the plain. In all these districts of Arabia 
volcanic action has long been extinct; perhaps 
even before the appearance of man.^: 

From the above account it will be seen that in 
strictly Bible lands we have representatives of 
mountain forms owing their origin to the various 
modes of natural operations which in past ages 
have diversified the surface of our globe. 

A few special biblical references to mountains 
may be noted. ‘Mountain of God’ iD) in 

Ps 68^® is general —a God^s mountain, indicating 
greatness or majesty. On the other hand, Sinai 
or Horeb is called ‘the mountain of God’ in a 
special sense (Ex 4P 18® 24^®, 1 K 19® ; cf. nin" in in 
Nu 10®®). The ‘ mount of congregation ’ (RV ; 
better, ‘mountain of meeting or assembly, iptoin) 
in is 14^® refers to the dwelling-place of the gods, 
which the Babylonians located in the far north. 
See Congregation in voL i. p» 466^ Mountains 
are frequently alluded to in connexion with theo- 
phanies; they melt at the presence of J'', Jg 5®, 
Ps 97® etc. ; they are called on to cover the guilty 
from His face, Hos 10®, Lk 23®® jj ; they leaj3 in 
praise of 3", Ps 11#*®; they are called on to wit- 
ness His dealings with His people, Mic 6® etc. etc. 
Mountains were resorted to as hiding-places in 
time of war, Jg6®, Mt24^®il; they were hunting- 
grounds, 1 S 26^® ; grazing-places for cattle, Ps 50^* 

* G. Schumacher, *The PBFSt, 1866-188a 

1 0. M. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. (1888). 

t The age of these volcanic eruptions is discussed in tiw 
present writer’s ‘ Physical Geology of Arabia Petraaa and Pales 
tine,’ PEF Mem. p. 98 (1886). 
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etc . ; places of illicit worship, Is 65"^, Ezk 6^® ; beacon 
stations. Is 30^’ ; lurking-places for ambuscade, 
Jg 9^-®®. Mountains are typical of difficulties, 
Zee 4'^. Their removal is spoken of by our Lord as 
a type of what is possible to strong faith, Mt 17“ 1|. 

, E. Hull. 

MOURNING (75H * mourn ’ ; ‘ sigh or groan ’ ; 

‘lament isd ‘wail’ (Kdirrear^ai) ; OpTjpetv, TrepBeiu) 
in Scripture is sometimes attributed in a figurative 
sense to Nature , — the withering of the pastures 
beneath and the blackening of the sky above, the 
wasting of the fruit-trees, and the destruction of the 
beasts of the field, of the fowl of the air, of the fish 
of the sea, being at once the effects of God’s judg- 
ments upon her for man’s sin and the manifestations 
of her sorrow and grief as the sharer of his punish- 
ment and misery (Jer 4“, Hos 4®, J1 q, 

like figurative sense it is attributed to nations, 
and especially to Israel, as when the prophet 
{ J1 1®) summons the daughter of Zion to repent- 
ance, and bids her ‘ lament like a virgin girded 
with sackcloth for the husband of her youth ’ ; or 
when, in a time of famine, Judah is said to mourn 
(Jer 14®), and the i)eople assembled at the gates 
are in deep mourning, and sit humbly on the 
ground ; or when, again, it is predicted (Zee 12^®-^^) 
that, in the day of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
grace and supplication upon the house of David 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, ‘ they shall look 
unto me whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him as one mourneth for his only son, 
and shall be in bitterness for Mm as one that is in 
bitterness for his first-born ’ (RV). With a moral 
connotation, too, expressive of sorrow for sin, or 
distress for the miseries of the nation, it is 
ascribed to individuals, as to Daniel (10®), to 
Ezra (10®), and to Nehemiah (1^), while Ahab in 
penitential mourning rends his clothes and puts 
sackcloth upon his fiesh, and fasts like a man 
sorrowing for the dead (1 K 21®^). 

Mourning in the literal sense, as the expression 
of sorrow for the dead, appears in Scripture not 
only ydth all its ordinary natural manifestations, 
but also with the large body of conventional and 
formulated grief which usage had gathered round 
it among the Israelites as among other Oriental 
peoples. However ready to submit to the will of 
God without murmur or complaint, the Oriental 
is demonstrative in the social and public manifesta- 
tions of his sorrow, and has reduced the expression 
of his grief for the dead to a system which tends 
to crush out natural feeling. In Jer 16®’® and Ezk 
2416. IT together there is a fairly complete list of 
the mourning customs of Israel. 

Weeping is the most general and most strongly 
marked expression of pain or mental emotion, and 
is the primary and, indeed, universal expression 
of mourning for the dead. This, like other mani- 
festations of deep emotion, is more under control 
among civilized than uncivilized peoples, and more 
restrained among the staid and unimpassioned 
people of the West than the lively and excitable 
children of the East. ‘ Englishmen,’ says Darwin 
{The Expression of the Emotions, p. 155), ‘rarely 
cry except under the pressure of the aeutest grief.’ 
‘Egyptian funerals,’ says Maspero {The Struggle 
of the Nations, p. 511),— and his description of 
Egyptian mourning finds frequent parallels among 
the Hebrews, — ‘ were not like those to which we 
are accustomed, — ^mute ceremonies, in which sorrow 
is barely expressed by a furtive tear : noise, sob- 
bings, and wild gestures were their necessary con- 
comitants. Not only was it customary to hire 
weeping women, who tore their hair, filled the air 
with their lamentations, and simulated by skilful 
actions the depths of despair, hut the relatives and 
friends themselves did not shrink from making an 
outward show of their grief, nor from disturbing 


the equanimity of the passers-by by the immoderate 
expressions of their sorrow.’ Of weeping for the 
dead the books of the Old and New Testament are 
full. It was considered unnatural not to weep for 
the dead. ‘ Weep for the dead,’ says the Son of 
Siraeh, ‘ so as not to he enl spoken of’ (Sir 38^^). 
Whatever the position of woman in the ancient 
Hebrew cult, there is evidence that mourning was 
performed both for women and by wmmen. In 
proof that women were mourned for, we have the 
notices recorded in Genesis of the care and interest 
taken by the patriarchs in the burial of their 
wives. Isaac was comforted after his mother’s 
death (Gn 24®^) ; and grief for a mother was always 
bitter (Ps 35^^). We have also Barzillai’s words to 
David, ‘ Let thy servant, I pray thee, be buried in 
the grave of my father and mother ’ (2 S 19®'^). In 
NT times we have the case of Dorcas, around 
whose remains, in the short interval before inter- 
ment, all the widows for whom she had done so 
much stood weeping (Ac 9®^). Abraham, as we 
have noted, wept for Sarah (Gn 23®) ; Jacob when 
deceived by the report of Joseph’s death (37®®); 
Joseph for his father (50^) ; the camp of Israel for 
Moses (Dt 34®) ; David and his men for Saul and 
Jonathan (2 S 1^®) ; David at the grave of Abner, 
for the child of Bathsheba, for Amnon, for Absalom 
(332 12^1 J336 igasj j mothers of Bethlehem for 
their murdered innocents (Mt 2^®); Jesus at the 
grave of Lazarus (Jn 11®®), where His weeping 
was restrained and silent (^dd/cpi/cre), and over the 
coming doom of Jerusalem (Lk 19^^), where He 
■wept aloud (#icXat;<re). Wailing is sometimes added 
to weeping, to express a deeper intensity of grief, 
as in the case 01 the mourners gathered in the 
death-chamber of Jairus’ daughter (Mk 5®®* “). 
Wailing like the jackals, and mourning as the 
ostriches (Mic 1®), is expressive of the bitterest 
sorrow ; and groaning like the bear, the dove, or 
the crane (Is 38^^ 59^^), of a grief more restrained. 
Exclamations of grief were common along with 
wailing (Jer 22^®, Am 5^®, 1 K 13“). Vociferous 
grief, as Maspero points out above, was specially 
characteristic of the Egyptians. It was heard as 
a great cry in Egypt that night when ail the first- 
born were stricken (Ex 12“), and it no doubt 
entered into the ‘grievous mourning’ which the 
Egyptians made for Jacob as they escorted the 
remains of the patriarch to his last resting-place 
in the cave of Maehpelah (Gn 50^^). Of such 
mourning a striking illustration is given (Bail, 
Light from the East,p, 119)from a wali-jiainting in 
an Egyptian tomb, in the funeral procession here 
represented, a master of the ceremonies, followed 
by eight women, precedes, and four men with 
long staff's follow the shrine ; ‘ all making gestures 
of mourning by beating their breasts and their 
months while wailing (the interrupted sound has a 
peculiarly melancholy effect), or by thro-wing dust 
on the head.’ 

The excitable Eastern temperament, however, 
was not content with weeping and wailing and 
exclamations of grief. Beating the breast (Is 32^®, 
hnt text dubious) was one of the commonest forms 
of lamentation. Beating the breast and the mouth, 
as we have just seen, was a feature of the mourn- 
ing of the early Egyptians. The bewailing which 
accompanied the weeping for the daughter of 
Jairus {iKbirrovro) probably included the beating 
of the breast (Lk 8®®), and so also the lamentation 
{KOTerbv) made by devout men for Stephen (Ac 8®). 
Of Joseph it is recorded that he fell upon his dead 
father’s face and kissed him (Gn 50‘), although this 
is a solitary instance in Scripture. See art. Kiss. 
Tamar is represented (2 S 13^®) as laying^ her hand 
upon her head and going her way, cirying as she 
went. To tear the hair and the beard (Ezr 9^), to 
rend the clothes and put on sackcloth and filthy 
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garments (2 S 3®^* Est 4®), to sit am,ong the mhes 
(Job 2®), and to sprinkle earth or dust or ashes upon 
the head (2 S 13®, Rev 18®), were actions in whieh 
sorrow and grief more or less naturally or con- 
ventionally expressed themselves. To go hent as 
under a load (Ps 35® 38®* \ to go barefoot and 
bareheaded and to cover the lips (Ezk 24®* Mic 
3^), were less demonstrative tokens of mourning. 
Mutilation of nose, brow, ears, hands is mentioned 
by Herodotus (iv. 17) as being practised by the 
Scythians in token of mourning for a departed 
king. Such mutilation was forbidden by the law 
of Moses (Lv 19®®, Dt 14^), although we read of 
making bald the hair and cutting off the beard 
(Is 15®), and even of lacerating the body, as a sign 
of vexation and grief (Jer 41®). Among the Arabs 
it was customary in mourning, especially for the 
women, both, to scratch their faces till the blood 
flowed and to shave off the hair ; and it looks as if, 
in spite of the Deuteronomic prohibitions, similar 
practices had come into vogue among the Israelites 
(Driver, Deuteronomy, p, 136). 

Fasting, more or less strict, seems to have been 
an invariable accompaniment of mourning, and 
mourners denied themselves recreation and other 
enjoyments. When it is said that the men of 
Jabesh-gilead fasted seven days in grief for the 
death of Saul and Jonathan (1 S 31®), we must 
suppose the fast to have been less strict than 
usual among Orientals, and that some food was 
allowed to the mourning people. From the 
Talmud {Baba Bathra, 16a) we learn that lentils 
were allowed during the period of mourning. It 
was customary for friends and neighbours after 
an interval to come and comfort the inoumers 
and urge food upon them (2 S 12®* ®), and food 
was also distributed at funerals (Jer 14^ RV, Ezk 
24^^, Hos 9^), especially to the poor (? Job 4®). 
*The bread of mourners,’ the bread partaken of 
by the nearest relatives of the deceased during the 
period of mourning, was accounted ceremonially 
unclean and defiling (Hos 9^). It has been dis- 
cussed whether this mourners* meal of the days 
of the prophets was not in some way connected 
with a riineral feast. The subject is obscure, hut 
in Dt (26^^) the Israelite, speaking of the tithe, 
is represented as saying, ‘ I have not eaten 
thereof in my mourning, neither have I put 
away thereof, being unclean, nor given thereof 
for the dead,^ If we adopt the rendering ‘ for the 
dead,* the passage may he taken as pointing to 
the custom for the friends of the deceased to 
testify their sympathy with the mourning rela- 
tives by sending bread or other food for their 
refreshment, as we have just observed. If we 
render *to the dead,* the passage would rather 
point to the widespread custom of placing food in 
the grave with the dead — custom common among 
the Egyptians, and found among the later Jews 
in ‘the messes of meat laid upon a grave* (Sir 
30®). See the subject discussed in Driver, 
Deuteronomy, pp. 291, 292* That funeral feasts 
became an institution of later Judaism is clear, for 
Josephus {BJ n. L 1) records that the custom of 
giving funeral feasts ‘is an occasion of poverty to 
many of the Jews, because they are forced to feast 
the multitude, for if one omits it he is not 
esteemed a holy man.* To this day it is a custom 
among the Jews to dispense alms with a liberal 
hand during the week of mourning in honour of 
the departed. 

In a time of mourning it was a good custom to 
send messages of condolence to the bereaved (2 S 
10^* ®) ; and friends were wont to gather to com- 
fort them in their sorrow (Jn 11®) — a custom 
which prevails to this day in Syria in the bands of 
mourners who assemble from neighbouring villages 
to join in the lamentations. Funeral orations 


were common in later times. Elegies, as we^ learn 
from Scripture, were composed to be sung for the 
dead. David composed his well-known' elegy to 
honour the memory of Saul and Jonathan (2 8 1^’), 
and another for the gallant Abner (2 S 3®®). Such 
an elegy was composed by Jeremiah for king 
Josiah, and the ‘ singing men and women * sang 
dirges for him, continued, as it would appear, 
through a course of years (2 Ch 35^®). Of this 
character were the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
called in the Talmud and elsewhere by the very 
name (nirp), ‘ elegies,’ ‘ dirges,* full of the bitterness 
of grief, as they were, for Jerusalem destroyed by 
the Chaldeeans. See Lamentations (Book op), 
and, on the rhythm of such klndth. Poetry. When 
a young person dies unmarried, modem Syrians 
make the funeral lamentation more pathetic by first 
going through some forms of a wedding ceremony. 

The chief mourners naturally were the relatives 
of the deceased, — husband ( Gn 23®), widow ( J oh 27®), 
father and mother (Mk 5®®* ^), brother (Lk 7®), 
sons (Gn 25® et passim). Among the well-to-do it 
was common to hire professional mourners. They 
accompanied the dead body to the grave, moving 
onwards with fomial music (cf. Mt 9®®), and singing 
dirges to the dead. They were both men and women. 
We have already noted the presence of both in 
Egyptian funeral processions, and, as has been 
just observed, they were ‘ singiag men and women * 
that lamented J osiah. It is men skilful in lamenta- 
tion whom Amos (5®) summons to pronounce a 
dirge over the moral ruin of their country. It is 
men that are spoken of in Ecclesiastes (12®) as the 
wallers that go about the streets. It was male 
fiute-players that were present lamenting the death 
of Jairus* daughter (Mt 9®®). On the other hand, 
it is the women whose profession it was (nbppp) to 
attend at funerals, and by their skilled lamentations 
to aid the real mourners m giving vent to their grief, 
whom Jeremiah has in view when he says, ‘ Call 
for the women -who chant dirges, and send for 
cunning (Heh. ‘ wise ’) women that they may come ’ 
(Jer 9^^). They are still required for such service, 
and are skilful in interweaving family references 
and in improvising poetry in praise of tne departed. 
These profession^ mourning women are met with 
both in ancient and modern Arabia (TrumbulPs 
Studies in Oriental Life,^. 153 ff); and Maspero 
{Dawn of Civilisation, p. 684) mentions that among 
the ancient Chaidseans old women performed the 
office of mourners, washing the dead body, per- 
fuming it, and clothing it in its best apparel. 

The period of mourning for the dead is variously 
given. The ordinary time, however, as we have 
already noticed, was seven days. All that was in 
a house or tent along with a dead body was unclean 
for seven days, and the bread which the mourners 
ate was, as we have seen, defiled. The period of 
mourning prescribed by Jewish authorities for a 
parent is a year. Of this time the first thirty days 
are considered the most important, and of these, 
again, the first seven are most stringently observed. 
Tne first seven days after a death are known as 
the Shiva, during which the mourners, as has 
already been indicated, are not permitted to cook 
anything for their own use, ana are required to 
avoid all forms of amusement and recreation, not 
even listening to music. On hearing of the falsely 
reported death of Joseph, Jacob mourned for him 
many days (Gn 37®^), and he himself in turn was 
mourned by the Egyptians threescore and ten 
days (Gn 50®), including, however, forty days of 
his embalming, Herodotus (ii. 86, 88) tells us that 
the Egyptians had seventy-two days of mourning 
for the dead. Joseph*s own mourning for his 
father is said to have lasted seven days (Gn 50®). 
The children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains 
of Moab, as they had wept for Aaron when he died 
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upon Mt. Hor (Nu 20*®, Bt 34®). Of Judith it is 
said (Jtli 16^^) that the house of Israel mourned for 
her seven days. ^ Seven days,’ says the Son of Sirach 
(Sir 22^2), ‘ are the days of mourning for the dead ; 
but for a fool and an ungodly man, all the days of 
his life.’ The prescribed period of mourning for a 
father and mother expires on the eve of the first 
anniversary of the death. The anniversary itself 
is invariably observed with strict solemnity by the 
Jews, It is said that hundreds of Israelites who 
profess none of the orthodox beliefs of Judaism, 
and recognize none of its ceremonial laws as bind- 
ing upon them, yet keep this anniversary, attend- 
ing the synagogue for the only time in the year, 
and distributing money among their poor and 
afflicted co-religionists. The scriptural instance 
of commemoratmg the dead on the anniversary of 
their death is that of the daughters of Israel who 
went yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah 
the Gileadite, and kept up the celebration four 
days (Jg 11^). 

Lifm&TmB.---Nowack, JETel^. Lp. 103 ff.; Beminger, Heb, 

Arch, p, 163 ff. ; art, ‘ Trauer bei den Hebraerii ’ in Herzog, 
and ‘Mourning* in Kittx), Ci/cl, ; Tbomson, Land am Booh 
(S. Pal. and Jems. See ‘Funerals and Mourning’ under 
‘ Manners and Oustozns * in Index:) ; MacMe, Bible Manners and 
Cmtoms; Peritz, ‘Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult* (re- 
printed from JBl/^ 1898, Part ii.) ; continuation of art. in JQJt 
on ‘Death and Burial Customs among the Jews/ by A. P, 
Bender. Of. also W. R. Smith, JtS^ (see ‘ Mourning ^ in Index) ; 
Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode ; Well., Reste^t 111 ff.; Driver on 
Am S2- 16 and p. 282 ff. ; and Bertholet, Isr* Vorstell, v. Zustand 
nach dem Toae, T, NlCOL. 

MOUSE *ahhar, fim, * The mice that 

mar the land,"’ of which the PhOistines made golden 
images (1 S 6^*®), were probably the short-tailed 
field mice, or * voles,’ Mrwcofe arvalis, Desm., 
which are universal in Palestine. The kind of 
mouse that was eaten (Is 66^^) may be the hamster, 
Cricetus phceusy Pall., which is edible. The mouse 
forbidden as food (Lv IP®) is probably a generic 
or family name. See, further, Bilim, on Lv 11*® 
and W. R. Smith, 276. Tristram found 25 
species of rats and mice, six of sand rats, three 
of jerboas, and four of dormice, in Pal. and Syria. 
Immense numbers of the warrens of these rodeuts 
are found even in the deserts. Their food is pro- 
vided for them by the vast number of bulbs and 
corms of crocus, iris, squill, asphodel, cyclamen, 
erodium, etc. 

On the question whether the mouse was anciently 
used as a symbol of pestilence, see J. Meinhold, 
Die Jesajaerzdhlnngen, p. 34 ff, G. E. Post. 

MOUTH the commonest term, also ijn * palate,’ 
*roof of mouth’; Aram, os Bn 4®^ +5 t, m Bn; 

and NT <j-r6/Aa ).— pehy the ordinaiy Heb. 
word for ‘ mouth,’ means also ‘language,’ * comer,’ 

* edge,’ ‘ skirt,’ and any opening such as of a well 
Gn 29**, sack Gn 42®^, the earth Nu 16®®, a cave Jos 
10*®, grave Ps 141'^. ijn hehy ‘palate,’ is used where 
the reference k to the sense of taste or to the 
interior of the mouth, as when the tongue cleaves 
to the roof of the mouth, Joh 12^1 20^^ Ps 137®, 
Ca 7®, but in Hos 8^ this is the word that is used in j 
connexion with the blowing of the trumpet. 

The way in which the Bible constantly uses the 
organ of speech in the sense of ‘language’ is a 
conspicuous instance of its employment ^ of the 
concrete for the abstract. Thus enforced silence is 
the laying of the hand upon the mouth, Jg 18^®, 
Job 29® 40^ Mic 7^®, Tit (see LlP). So freedom 
of speech is the enlarged mouth, 1 S 2^, Ps 35®^, 
Is 57^ Eph 6^®. Similarly, to receive a message or 
be instructed as to what to say is to have words 
put into the mouth, 2 S 14®, Jer 1®. Humiliation 
IS the mouth laid in the dust. La 3®®. 

In this figurative usage the final form is personi* 
fication where the mouth is regarded as an inde* 


pendent agent, with' feelings, purposes, and aetiona, 
of its own. Thus it has free-will offerings to, give 
Ps 1191 ®®, God is asked to set a watch before it 
Ps 141®, it selects its food Pr 16^"*, uses a rod Pr 14®, 
and has a sword Rev 19^®. Such a familiar use of 
personification with regard to the lips, mouth, and 
voice would have an inffuence on the Jewish 
mind in the discussion of such subjects as ‘The 
angel of the Lord ’ and ‘ The voice of the Lord ’ 
{hath-k6l)y and would prepare the mind to appre- 
hend the meaning of tik w&rd made flesh. See art. 
Logos, G. M. Mackie. 

MOWING.— See Agricitlttob. 

MO 24 A (M^^to). — 1. Son of Caleb by Ms concubine 
Ephahi 1 Ch ^ (B ’Iwcrdy, A ’Iwo*d), 2. A descend- 
ant of Saul, 1 Ch 8®«* ^ (Mat^rd) 0^- " (B M wd, A 
Mcwd, Luc. MfeNrd). 

MOEAH (n^fe? with art. ; 

A town of Benjamin, mentioned next to Chephtcah, 
Jos 18***. A possible site is the ruin Beit Mizzehy 
close to Kulonieh {i.e, Colonia)^ west of Jerusalem. 
The Heb. Tsade becomes the Arabic Zam in some 
cases. The modem name means ‘house of hard 
stone,’ There is a good spring at this site. (See 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. ; Buhl, GAP 167; 
Guerin, JudtZy i. 2621). C. R. Conder. 

MUCH is used in AT with more freedom than 
we now permit. It is quite common, for example, 
with couective nouns. These are nearly always 
either ‘ cattle,’ as Ex 12®* ‘ And a mixed multitude 
went up also with them ; and flocks, and herds, 
even very much cattle ’ ; or ‘ people,’ as Nu 20*® 
‘Edom came out against him with much people.* 
But we also find / much goods,’ Lk 12^®, and ‘ much 
alms,’ Ac 10*. Gf. Rhemish NT, Lk 10* ‘ The har- 
vest trueiy is much, but the workemen few.’ 

Again, ‘ much ’ is an adv. and qualifies an adj. in 
Philem ® ‘ Though I might be much bold in Christ ’ 
{iroXk^p iv XpLffT^ wappyja-lap ^<ep), EV ‘ Though I 
have all boldness in Christ.’ Gf. Prel to Pr. Bk. 

‘ Here you have an order for prayer . , , much 
agreeable to the mind and purpose of the Fathers.’ 
So Cranmer in Prel to Great Bible, ‘ Concemyng 
two sundry sortes of people it seemeth much 
necessarie that some thyng be sayde in the entrie 
of thys booke by way of a Preface or Prologue ’ ; 
and UdaH’s Paraphrase, fol. xxxiv, ‘This 

disease [leprosy] emong the Jewes was counted 
muche abhomiuable, and is thought to be suche, 
that no Physician can heale it.’ 

In the Prel to AT ‘ much ’ occurs in the sense 
of ‘ nearly,’ ‘ Much about that time.’ The word is 
often so used by Shaks., as Meas, for Mem. III. ii. 
242— ‘Much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of 
the world,’ and IV, i. 17 — ‘ Much upon this time 
have I promised here to meet.’ J, Hastikgs. 

MUFFLERS. — ^This term occurs only once in the 
Bible, as tr^ in Is 3^® (EV) of rfcddth, in the 
midst of a list of aarticles of female attire and 
adornment. The LXX, which, however, does not 
apparently include ail tixe items enumerated in the 
Heb. text, perhaps tr. by rhp tchapop rod TrpocrdjTrov 
airrCip ; Vulg. has mitras. It is generally a^eed 
that some kind of veil is intended (so Siegfried- 
Stade, Bilim., Bel,, Guthe [in Kautzsch’s AT, 
‘Kopfschleier’]). Belitzsch derives from a 
root [Vji*)], Aram. ‘ to be loose or flaccid,’ ‘ to 
hang down or hang over loosely,’ and pronounces 
the veil spoken of to be more costly and of better 
quality than the ordinary one worn by maidens, 
which is called Billmann compares the Arab. 
m7 (see also Mishna, Zahim, vi, 6, where rtiVi?" is 
applied to the veils worn by Arab women), and 
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describes the veil in question as consisting' of two 
ieces, one starting above the eyes and thrown 
ack over the head and neck, the other beginning 
below the eyes and falling down over the breast. 
See, also, art. Debss in vol. i. p, 627^ 

J. A. Selbie. 

MULBEREY TREES MhWimi KXavdfidfp, 

avLOL, jtjyri),— 1, The Heb. word is the name of a tree 
(2 S I Ch I#"*’ ^®), to the identity of which we 

have no clue. From a confusion with the root n?3 
bdJcdkj ‘to weep,’ KpiD paj? ‘the valley of Baca’ 
{Ps 84®) has been often tr^ ‘ the valley of weeping.’ 
Neither of the LXX renderings supports the claim 
of the mulb&rrvy K\av0jui,(J!)p signifying ‘a place of 
mourning,’ and amoi ‘pear trees.’ The tree is 
supposed by different writers to have been the 
balsam tree (so Oxf.Eeb, Lex,), the poplar (Arab. 
shajaret el-hok, ‘the bed-bug tree’), and the pear. 
Abu el-Fudii mentions a tree, with an Arab, name 
similar to hekd/tm, which has been identified with 
Amyris or Balsamodendron. But this tree grows 
only in tropical countries, and could never have 
flourished in the Plain of Rephaim. There is no 
support to the tr’^ ‘mulberry’ or ‘poplar.* We 
must therefore be content to remain uncertain as 
to the identity of bekd'tm, and it would perhaps 
be best to transliterate it. See, further, Baca 
(Valley of). 

2, Although it is thus probable that the mul- 
berry is not mentioned in the canonical books 
of OT, the blood (juice) of the fruit of this tree 
{}xbpov) is said to have been mingled with that of 
the grape (1 Mac 6®‘^), and shown to the elephants 
of Antiochus Eupator, to enrage them and excite 
them to war against the Jews. 

3. The sycamine (Lk 17^) is the * black mulberry* 

(see Syoamin-e). G. E. Post. 

MULE. — Three Heb. words are tr^ ‘mule* in 
AV. 1. rekesh. This word (which is really 
a rare synonym of d^d) is tr^ only twice in A V 
‘ mules * (Est 8^®* RY ‘ swift steeds ’), once ‘ swift 
beast ’ (Mic 1^®, RV ‘ swift steed’), and once ‘drome- 
daries ’ (1 K 4^®, m. ‘mules’ or ‘swift beasts,’ RV 
‘ sAvif t steeds ’ ). See Dromedary. 

2. Dp; yimtm. This word occurs only once (Gn 
36^**), and refers to something which Anah (wh. 
see) found when feeding his father’s asses in the 
desert of Edom. Mules would not have been a 
likely find in such a place. The LXX tr. it by 
rhv 'iamb, a proper name, showing that the signi- 
fication was not understood. The Vulg. tr. it 
aguas calidce^BN ‘hot springs,’ Such springs 
exist at Callirrhoe and elsewhere around the Dead 
Sea. Callirrhog is called by the Arabs 
SuleimSmi=* the hot ^rings of Solomon.’ The 
springs below Umm^J^eis (Gadara) are known as 
Ar(} 6^jPamma=‘land of hot springs.* YSmtm 
may be a dialectic modification of this local term. 
The Arabs attach great medicinal value to such 
hot springs, and such a discovery would be con- 
sidered w'ell worthy of record. 

3. peredh, 6 mnlus. This is the 

common word for ‘mule* in both AV and RV. 
It occurs once in the feminine rm^pirddh, i} i)filovos, 
mula (IK iss,28,4i^ Mules were forbidden (but 
see below) in ‘the Levitical law (Lv 19^^) ; but this, 
like many minor provisions of the law, was not 
in force in the era of the kings, David seems to 
have been the first to ride one, as also to introduce 
the horse (2 S 8^), contrary to the previous practice 
of the people, and the sentiment reflected in the 

f rohibition of Dt 17^® (where see Driver’s note). 

Eules became common during David’s reign, and 
w^'ere ridden by his sons (2 S IS^®). Absalom rode 
a mnle in war (2 S 18®), Solomon rode one when 
he was proclaimed king (1 K 1®®). He received 
tribute in mules (1 K 10®®). The siibsequent mon- 


archs kept them (18®). The Gentiles, riding on 
mules, are to honour Israel (Is 66®®). The Phoe- 
nicians imported them from Togarmah= Armenia 
(Ezk 27^^). Mnles are mentioned in Jth 15”. 
They are still nsed as riding animals by high 
functionaries. The Governor-General of the pro- 
vince of Beirfit often goes to the seraglio on his 
spirited and sure-footed mule. The late Governor- 
General of Lebanon, Rustem Pasha, had a very 
fine riding mnle, which he much preferred to a 
horse. Mules were also used as beasts of burden 
(1 Ch 12^®, 2 K 5^^). A good pack-mule brings a 
much higher price than a pack-horse. He is longer- 
lived, much surer of foot, and will cany a heavier 
burden. In the later days of the Heb. State, the 
law against mules (which may have been inter- 
preted as forbidding the breeding hut not the v>se ; 
see Dillm. on Lv 19^®) seems to have been quite 
disregarded, as so strict a legalist as Ezra allowed 
his returning people to bring 245 of them from 
Babylon (Ezr 2®® ; see Ryle’s note). They are now 
universally used in Bible lands. G. E. Post. 

MUNITION is used in AV in the orig. sense of 
the Lat. munitio (from munio, to fortify), a fortified 
place of defence, a stronghold or entrenchment. 
The places are Is 29^ ‘all that fight against her and 
her munition ’ (Pi 3 ?Tk< 9 , RV ‘ her stronghold,’ w^hich 
is Coverdale’s word) ; 33^® ‘ his place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks ’ (so RV, Heb. 

D'y^D) ; Nah 2^ ‘ keep the munition ’ (so RV, Heb. 

Amer. RV ‘ fortress ’) ; 1 Mac 14^® * He 
provided victuals for the cities and set in them 
all manner of munition* (lra|ey aiJr&s iv (TKeieony 
6xvp(b(T€cas ; RV ‘ furnished them with all manner 
of munition,’ RVm ‘ Gr, implements of munition *); 
also marg. of Dn IP®* ®®. Cf. South, viii. ser. 5, 
‘ No defence or munition can keep out a judgment, 
when commissioned by God to enter,’ This mean- 
ing of the word is retained in AV from the Geneva 
Version j in 1611 the commoner meaning was that 
of the Fr. munition, i.e. military stores, provision 
for an army or fortress. Thus Shaks., jST, John^ 
V. ii. 98—- 

* What penny hath Rome borne, 

What men provided, what munition sent, 

To underprop this action P 

J. Hastings. 

MUPPIM (D' 9 D). — A son of Benjamin, Gn 46®^ 
(MafjL<p€b), called in 1 Ch 7^®* 26^® Shuppim (D-Sf ), 

in Nu 26®® Shephupham, and in 1 Ch 8® Shephu- 
pham The proper form of the name can hardly 
he determined. See Ball and Kittel (on Gn and 
Ch in SBOT) and Dillm. on Nu 26®®. See, further, 
separate articles on the above variant forms. 

MURDER.— See Crimes and Punishments, voL 
i. p. 522^ 

MURRAIN.— See Plagues. 

MUSHI (T?D, in 1 Ch 6^ to).— -A son of Merari, 
Ex 6“ {’0/iouo-ei), Nu 3“ 1 Ch [Heb. “] (B ’Oftowrei, 
A ’O/tovo-l), 6^^ [Heb. ®®] (B Mocre/, A ^Op,ovaL), 23®^ (B 
^O/iovael, A Moi/o-O 2® (B Movaei, A Movtrl) 24^6 (B 
^0/iovcrel, A ®® (B Moovcrel, A Moucri). The 

patronymic Mushites occurs in Nu 3®® 26®® 

(B 0 Moved, A 6 ’Optowi). 

MUSIC.— 

i. Occasions when used. 

ii. Nature of Hebrew music. 

iii. Musical instruments. 

1, Strini^ed : (a) the hmndr ; (fe) the mhd ; — ^the terms 

gittith^ ’dlamoth, n^ginoth ; (c) the stringed in- 
struments named in Dn. 

2, Wind : (a) the fydltl or flute ; — the terms nekel> and 

nBiiltth ; {h) the 'ugab ; (c) the mmkro^itlu ; (d) 
the symphonia ; (e) the ihophdr or Jperm^ the 
horn ; (/) the Mzoz^dh or trumpet. 
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n, Percussiois : the toph or tabret ; (b) the 

taim or zelzetim, cymbale ; (c) the Tk&na'an'im : 
(d) the ghdlisMm. 

Literature. 

i. Occasions when used.— The most cursory 
glance at the hooks of the OT shows the devotion 
of the Hebrews to the art of music. It is unlikely 
that it was so predominantly a sacred art as would 
at first sight appear from the Bible. The sacred 
writers look at everything more or less from a 
religious point of view; but we have quite suffi- 
cient evidence that music was loved by ail classes 
of the people, and was practised in the home and 
in the fields. The favourite instruments had been 
invented long before the institution of the national 
religion and its ceremonies (Gn 4^^) ; Lahan the 
Syrian was aggrieved that Jacob had stolen away 
without the usual song of leave-taking (Gn 31®'^) ; 
and Job {2H2) refers to Sie performance of music as 
a common feature in an unsophisticated prosper- 
ous life (cf. Nu 2F^). In the headings of some of the 
psalms we have probably traces of popular secular 
songs : thus Ps 45 is to be sung to the tune of ‘ The 
Lilies/ 60 to that of the ‘ Lily of the Testimony,’ 
etc. We have references also to vintage songs 
(Is 658; cf. title of Ps 57. 58. 69. 75), which 
would not always be as sacred as Isaiah’s (Is 5), 
and to music performed at feasts (Am 6®), and 
at processions (1 S 18®). Wherever there was a 
dance, or wherever two or three joined together in 
some common occupation, the movement would 
suggest rhythm, and rhythm melody. Dancing 
ana music emerged spontaneously, and were prac- 
tised together under ail sorts of conditions. The 
^indh or wailing song was also familiar to the 
Hebrews. See Lamentations (Book of). 

But the consecration of music to the service of 
religion led to its being developed and cultivated 
with greater zeal and earnestness. Even if we 
cannot accept all the details in the statements of 
the historical books, at least as applying to the 
dates to which they are referred, they are not 
altogether valueless. We may allow for exag- 
gerations in respect to figures, and we must 
transfer descriptions of the worship in the first 
temple to that of the second, but the tradition 
reveals the fact that sacred music was raised by 
the Israelites to the dignity of an art, and was 
treated accordingly. 

It is in Chronicles that we have the fullest 
account of the musical arrangements in the 
temple service. According to 1 Ch 15^®’®'*, David 
organized the Levitical chorus and orchestra. 
Heraan, Asaph, and Ethan (? Jednthun) were ap- 
pointed chief conductors (under the king himself), 
giving the beat with their cymbals ; seven Levites 
played on nebeh moVi? fe, i.e. of a high pitch (? ; see 
p. 460**), while six accompanied on kinnors, whose 
description is quite uncertain life. *on the 

eighth ’). The whole of the choristers and players 
were divided into 24 classes, and are said to have 
been 4000 in number, with 288 leaders. Even the 
name of the director of the choral rehearsals is 

f iven. Although such minute details must be un- 
istorical, one feature is probably correct for all 
periods of the history, ie. the large proportion 
of experts (o’j’pp) compared with pupils (Dnwj?). 
Hie whole of these forces were employed to add 
extraordinary impressiveness to the ceremonies at 
the consecration of Solomon’s Temple (2 Ch 5^®). 

After idolatrous kings had occupied the throne, 
Hezekiah and Josiah made it an important part 
of their task to restore ‘ the instruments and songs 
of David.’ Among the exiles who returned from 
Babylon, and took part in consecrating the 
foundations of the second temple and the walls 
of Jems., were the descendants of the great 
Levitical choristers (Neh 12^), and in yjre 


are informed that from that time divine service 
was regularly performed as instituted by David, 
the people contributing the necessary support foi 

the smgers. 

ii. ^Natttre op Hebrew Music. -— We know 
nothing whatever of the nature of the music per- 
formed by these singers and players. What 
ancient instmments have been preserved have 
either been too frail to admit of being handled, 
or have refused to emit any sound. Besides, even 
if we could reproduce the ancient harps and flutes, 
etc., we should require to know the method of 
blowing or of tuning them. Hor can we learn 
anything from the music still performed in the 
synagogues. It is possible that the trunipet-calls 
now in use originated at an early date, but that 
does not take us far. The hymn-tunes are cer- 
tainly comparatively modern, and their composi- 
tion shows traces of the country and period in 
which they have originated. Of a musical nota- 
tion there is no trace. Much ingenuity has been 
lavished on the attempt to interpret the accents 
from a musical point of view. It has been sug- 
gested that they were signs of musical phrases, or 
that they were even a kind of figxired bass ; but 
these are only far-fetched guesses. Not only were 
they of late origin, but their purpose 'was wholly 
different. They are guides to tlie proper recitation 
or cantillation of the text. Even to this extent 
they do not furnish any reliable information as to 
ancient usage ; meant to preserve tradition, they 
are themselves subject to tradition, and are inter- 
preted differently in different synagogues. 

Under the circumstances, it is possible to form 
only a very general and vague idea of the character 
of Hebrew music. It was evidently of a strident 
and noisy character.^ The melody -was apparently 
often reduplicated in octaves. Harmony in our 
sense of the term was almost certainly unknown, 
though it does not follow that the accompaniments 
were wholly unisonous. It is hardly possible to 
conceive of players on harps and lyres not adding 
something of the nature of a chord. They could 
not fail to discover that certain notes produced 
a pleasing effect when played together or in 
arpeggios. The psalms snow by their construc- 
tion that they were intended to be sung anti- 
phonally, — in some cases {e.g. Ps 13. 20. 38 etc.) by 
two choirs, in others by a choir and the congre- 
gation, the part taken by the latter being limited 
to the singing of a simple constantly recurring 
phrase or refrain {e,g, Ps 136. 118^"^). The leaders 
would possess the tradition of the music, and 
would impart it to the general body of the chorus. 

The psalms must have been chanted, but it is 
most unlikely that the chants bore any resem- 
blance to what we understand by the term. Our 
irrational and exceedingly artificial method of 
rushing over any number of syllables on a fixed 
note would hardly commend itself to a people to 
whom their sacred songs formed a living expres- 
sion of their deepest feelings. The elaborate 
provision made for instructing the chorus suggests 
the existence of a system, which, alon^ with a 
certain uniformity, admitted of some flexibility 
in its application. We can quite well imagine a 
chant which would allow of a greater number of 
notes being used in the longer verses, and which 
would vary slightly in character with the changing 
sentiment of the text. In point of fact, however, 
this is wholly conjectural, and the vocal methocl 
of the Hebrews is a lost and unknown art. 

iii Musical In.struments.— W e know a little 
more about the instruments employed by the 
Hebrews. It is true that the OT, while it con- 
tains numerous references to them, gives ns no 
definite information as to their form or construc- 
tion, and that this defect is not supplied by the 
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existence on Jewish ground of any sculptures or 
pictures, such as have been found in Egypt or 
Assyria. It is also true that the inferences drawn 
from etymology, the translation of Heb. names 
in the Greek versions, the statements of the 
Church Fathers, and the records of ancient 
nations, fall ve^ far short of affording us 
definite and precise information, and have given 
rise to an endless diversity of opinion on almost 
every detail. Yet in spite of this we can form a 
general idea of the nature of a Jewish orchestra, 
and of the construction of the instruments of 
which it was composed. We consider them under 
the usual division into String, Wind, and Per- 
cussion Instruments. 

1. Strmged Instruments , — Of these the Jcinnor 
and the mhel (RV *harp’ and 'psaltery’) are 
the most mportant, and may be described as 
the favourite national instruments. The Jcinnor 
is indicated as having been the older, and is said 
to have been invented by Jubal, the second son of 
Lamech (Gn 4®^). It is the only stringed instru- 
ment mentioned in the Hexateuch. The nebel 
first occurs in 1 S 10®, where it is found among 
the instruments played by the prophets who met 
Saul. 

There is now a general consensus of opinion 
that these were species of the lute or lyre and the 
harp, but there is no agreement as to which was 
which, and many scholars have given up the 
attempt to distinguish between them, content- 
ing themselves with describing the various instru- 
ments to which the names may have been applied. 
In any ease, even if we attempt to reach greater 
precision, we must admit that we come very far 
short of certainty, and that a considerable pro- 
portion of our conclusions is more or less con- 
jectural. 

It is clear, however, that the Jcinnor and the 
nehel were not identical, and that the names were 
not used indifferently for the same instrument. 
They seem to be confused in one or two places in 
the LXX (cf. Ps 149®) ; but in the great majority 
of instances nb? is rendered by Kiddpa or Kiviipa, and 
7^1 by ^akrJjpioVf or vd^Xov, The few cases 

in which they are identified can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by supposing that the translators 
were not musical experts, or felt that in the j 
particular passage the difference was trivial. But 
the great mass of evidence shows that they were 
different, and were known to be different. 

Before trying to distinguish them, however, we 
may note certain common features. They were 
mainly, if not exclusively, used to accompany 
vocal music. They were par excellence the 
(Am 6«). They are said to have been the sole accom- 
panying instruments in the temple service, though 
this is doubtful. Thmr use was associated princi- 
pally with joyful and exultant strains (the captives 
hung up their Jcinnors in their time of dejection, 
Ps but it is perhaps straining poetical lan- 
guage unduly to confine it exclusively to those. 

In 2 Ch 9^^ it is said that the nebel and Jcinnor 
under Solomon were constructed of almug or 
algum, a wood which it is impossible to identify 
with any certainty, but which was at ail events 
very valuable and much sought after (see art. 
Algum Tkees, and Cheyne and Hommel in 
Expos, Times, viii. 470, 525). According to 
Josephus {Ant, toi. iff. 8), the framework was 
fitted with electrum, i.e, either a mixed metal or 
amber, which in any case could have served only 
for decorating the body of the instrument. The 
strings (d’i») were originally made of twisted grass 
or plant-fibres, then of gut, and in later times of 
silk and metal. 

(a) The Jcinnor a mimetic word derived from 
the rustling sound of the strings) has been identi- 


fied with a number of instruments : the tanbur oi 
tinhur, a kind of guitar ; the lute {al-ood), which 
is closely allied to the guitar ; the trig on, a small, 
easily portable triangular harp j a large harp pro- 
vided with 47 strings ; and the lyre. We can at 
once delete several of these if we remember the 
hints given in the OT. The Jcinnor was portable ; 
it was played during marches and processions, and 
was hung upon the willows by the Babylonian 
captives. It was therefore not a harp of the larger 
sort. As against the view that it was a trigon, it 
is urged that the latter could not have been the 
favourite instrument of a people so musically 
gifted as the Jews. It was small, and from its 
construction weak in tone, and would have con- 
trasted unfavourably with the larger and fuller- 
toned harps and citterns which intercourse with 
other nations had rendered familiar. Theguitai 
or lute, again, is open to several objections. It is 
not known to have been current among Semitic 
nations in early times. We have a representation 
of one lute-shaped instrument in Nineveh ; it has 
a small oval body and a very lon^ neck, exactly 
like those depicted in Egypt; but this one example, 
most probably derived from Egypt, does not furnish 
adequate support for the theory that the lute was 
familiar to the Semitic peoples, and may therefore 
have formed the model of the Jcinnor, Besides, it 
is hardly conceivable that such a slim long-necked 
instrument could have been easily portable, and a 
favourite for processional music. 

But the strongest evidence we have for the 
nature of the temor is to be found in the LXX. 
The translators, except in a very few cases, render 
I’ll? by KLddpa, or by Kivdpa., which is explained by 
Greek writers as equivalent to Kiddpa, Unless we 
suppose that the LXX wrote in utter iterance of 
the shape of the this fact is decisive against 

either the lute or the harp. It would have been 
impossible for even the most careless or inexpert 
writer to confound the lute with its long neck and 
finger-board, or the harp, with the JcitJiara or the 
lyre. It is probable that the kinnor presented 
differences from the JcitJiara, but it is unnatural 



(Middle Empire), 


to suppose that these should have been so great as 
to make the rendering of the LXX wholly inappro- 
priate. 

Now numerous lyre-shaped instruments, Le, in- 
struments with resonance-body at the base, side 
arms of wood, and cross-bar at the top from which 
the strings descend to the sound-box, or string- 
holder resting on it, are found on the monuments 
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A very ancient one is depicted in an Egyptian 
tomb, and dates from the 12th Bynasty. It repre- 
sents a Semitic immigrant with an eight-stringed 
Mthara,..v/liich lie holds in a horizontal position 
under his right (?) arm ; he plucks the strings 
with the fingers of the left liand, while lie uses a 
plectrum with the right. The body of the in- 
strument is really a quadrangular-shaped board 
•with the upper half cut out. There is also a 
picture of a player on the Idthara, accompanying 
two harpists, in a grave at Thehes belonging to 
the period between the 12th and 18th Dynasties. 
Here, again, we have the ruder form characteristic 
of the Semitic kithara. Later the kithara becomes 
quite common, and is more artistically constructed. 
It generally has a square, sometimes an nrn- 
shaped sound-box, from which rise arms of various 
design and thickness, bound together by a wooden 
cross-bar. These arms are often of different lengths, 
and the cross-bar therefore slopes downwards, thus 
serving to give the strings their proper pitch. The 
strings radiate from the sound-hox in the form of 
a fan, and vary in number from 3 to 12. 

The^ kithara was, however, not properly an 
Egyptian but an Asiatic instrument. We have 
already seen that the oldest known to be depicted 
in Egypt was played by a Semitic immigrant. 
The very earliest representation of a stringed 
instrument is that discovered at Telloh in Southern. 
Babylonia. It is of a large size, hut the frame | 
shows a sound-body beneath, on which are set the I 






HAMPER AND CHOIR 
(C. E.O. 3000). 

two upright posts and the cross-bar of the lyre. 
The number of the strings is great enough to 
suggest that a harp was meant, but the model, 
wliich is exceedingly rude, is that of the kithara, 
IMany specimens have been also found at Khorsabad, 
Kouyunjik, and Kimrud, which strongly resemble 
those of the immigrant Semites in Eg5^pt. They., 
are, however, more fully developed and have a. 
larger sound-hox at the base. They differ in form 
and in number of strings at the same period. A , 
twelve-stringed kitharai shown on a bas-reli^ at ; 


! Khorsabad, is remarkable for its rectangular form 
and the exceptional fulness of its sound-box. 

The evidence of Jewish coins also points to the 
similarity of the kinnor to the kithara or lyre. 
The representations of instruments found on them 






JEWISH LYRES. 

are unmistakable. The strings are fixed in a 
strong oval body resting on a kettle-shaped or 
vase-like sounding-box ; the frame is simple and 
nearly square. The projecting arms are curved 
and Joined by a cross-bar to which the strings, 
which vary in number from 3 to 6, are fixed. 
The figures thus resemble the Greek lyre or 
kithara. It is not likely, however, that they 
simply depict foreign importations, and that they 
cannot therefore be relied upon as evidence for 
the ancient kinnor. Oriental conservatism was at 
its strongest in matters affecting the cultns of the 
Israelites, and though the kinnor may have been 
modified in certain details, it is unlikely to have 
been wholly supplanted. We may assume with 
great probability tliat these coins represent Jewish 
instruments, and in that case the biblical kinnor. 

We may then sum up, following \yeiss. The 
ancient versions render kinnor by kithara: the 
kithara was of Asiatic origin, was introduced by 
Semites into Egypt, and was in common use in 
Western Asia; and the representations on Jewish 
coins of the 2nd cent, before Christ clearly resemble 
the Greek kithara. The view is therefore very 
credible, that we should regard the ancient Heh. 
kinnor as a simple and primitive form of the 
kithara. 

{b) The nebel. If we suppose the kinnor to have 
been a lyre, then it almost necessarily follows that 
thonehel was a harp. We can hardly imagine this 
instrument, so familiar to all eaii,y nations, to have 
been absent from the Jewish orchestra. Many 
other suggestions have been made, mostly based 
on the etymological meaning of the word(b^ ‘a 
skin or bottle ’). It has been identified with the 
bagpipe, with some sort of wind instrument, and 
with the lute, guitar, or mandoline ; but none of 
these suppositions is satisfactory. The lute was 
held to be supported by reference to the Egyptian 
which denotes a lute with two or three strings 
and a very long neck ; but the identification of nbl 
with nfr is now abandoned, and the lute, as has 
been said, is not known to have been a popular 
Semitic instrument. A somewhat more likely 
supposition is that the nohel was a kind of dulcimer. 
This instrument occurs in a monument of the time 
of Assurbanipal {B.C. 668-626), on which is depicted 
an Assyrian orchestra of H performers. Of these, 
7 are harpists, 2 flautists, one a drummer, and 
one a dulcimer player. This dulcimer is said by 
some to have been the nehel, the chief reason being 
that its Arabic name, santir, is a corruption of the 
Greek pmlterion, which in turn is the equivalent of 
the Heh. nablion or nebel. But psalter ion was a 
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general name for several kinds of instruments, 
and was especialiy applied to every stringed in- 
strument wliich was played upon witlx the fingers 



ASSYRIAN DULCIMER. 

(C. B.C. 640). 

of both hands, instead of by one hand and a 
plectrum held in the other. Therefore the Greek 
name for a harp was also ^salterion. The Greek 



cian knelt, and the frame rested on liis shoulder. 
As time advanced, harps were still furthei 
developed. The lower part of the frame was con- 
verted into a sound- body, wdiich w'as broadened 
at the base so that it could rest on the ground 
nnsuxipoided by the player. Some harps were 
placed on a stool, or rais*ed upon a stand or liriib 
attached to the lower part. The players of these 
large instruments stood during tlie performance. 
While \ve cannot deny the possibility or even the 
probability of the Hebrews having been familiar 
with such harps, they were not the common or 
popular nehels^ xvhich were easily portable. 

Now, smaller portable harps did exist in Egypt 
in a great variety of forms. One is boW' -shaped 
with a transverse string-holder ; a second has a 
quadrangular dat-sliaped sound-box pierced with 
holes, while the strings are stretched from a string- 
liolder resting on the sounding-hoard to a post 
rising at right angles from one end of the latter ; 
and a third, ornamented with a bird’s bead, is 
quite triangular, the upright post being at once 
string-holder and sound-box. Another instrument 
is very common in Upper Egypt. It resemlles a 
mandoline, with the neck bending abruptly upwards 
from the sound -body ; the strings, whicli are from 
three to five in number, are not attached to the 
body of the instrument itself, but to a string- 
holder attached to its centre. At the upper end 
of the neck are pins for stretching and timing tiie 
strings. 

We might have regarded one or other of these 
smaller harps as furnishing the model of the nch'.l 
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but for one fact. They all have the sound -box at 
their bavse. But we have already come to the 
conclusion that the kinnor had its resonance -body 
beneath j and if we are to follow the description 
given by the Fathers (Augustine on Ps 42, Jerome 


PRIEST PLAYING HARP, ijjjjU^ 

(Tomb of Bamses m.). 

* translation does not, therefore, decide in favour of 
the dulcimer, and the very fact that psalterion mljjlm 

was a generic term would make it particularly 
appropriate as a designation of the harp, whicn jlK 

varied so much in size and shape. That a corrup- 

tion or derivative should, be^ applied to a stringed / 

instrument of another kind is quite intelligible., ^ ffllj 

The description of the nabla by Ovid (Ars, Am, iii j ' |j L — 

327), the statement by Josephus {Ant VII. xii. 3) I 111 I 

that the mbel had 12 strings and was played with-. ■ ^ pHi® 1 

out plectrum, and, as we shall see, the distinction ^ 1 

drawn by the early Fathers between instruments / |g I 

with a sound -body below and those having a LSI 

resonance-hoard above the strings, all point to b\m I 

The Egyptian monuments present us with a I 

great variety of harps. The earliest form shown 1 

is very primitiye ; it is in the shape of an archer’s 

bow, possesses no sonnd-hox, and has hut a limited Assyrian harp, 

number of strings. As early as the 5th Dynasty, 

however, improvements began to he effected ; the on Ps 149®, Isidore Ff i/m, in. xxii. 2), who dis- 
npper part, to which the strings were affixed with tinguished between instruments with the sound- 
pegs, was broadened and developed into a sound- body beneath and those possessing it above, we 
bodv, and the frame began to he more or less ela- must look for a harp that satisties the latter 
borately ornamented.,,. While playing, the musi- condition. And this we find, again among a 
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Semitic people, in Assyria. On tlie bas-relief at 
Konynnjik there axe seven of these harps. They 
are portable, are triangular in shape, and are sup- 
ported by a belt worn by the player. The reson- 
ance-frame slopes upwards and forwards from the 
player and is pierced by holes, and the strings i 
descend tom it to a bridge or string-holder be- | 
neath which they fall. The performer plays while | 
marching, using both hands without plectrum. | 
While, of course, certainty is out of the question, i 
this Assyrian harp seems to satisfy the requisite 
conditions best, and is most likely to have been the 
biblical 

It is highly probable that there were different 
species of kinnors and mbels, hnt whether these 
are designated in the OT or not is unknown. In 
one case this is almost certain. The of 

Ps 33^ and 144®, or simply Ps 92®, was in all 
likelihood a ten-stringed harp. 

The meaning of the word n^m (Gittith) in the 
headings of Ps 8. 81. 84 is wholly obscure. The 
LXX and Tulg. suggest the rendering ‘ Song of the 
vintage ’ ; but it may be derived from Gath, and 
may refer to a mode, or singers, or instruments 
named after that town. EwSd understands it to 
be ‘ the March of the Gittite guard.’ 

The meaning ‘ Gittite instruments’ is rendered 
not improbable if we translate (1 Ch 15®® 

and 46 times in Ps) with Wellhausen ‘ on Elamite 
instruments.* This term is, however, more gener- 
ally taken to mean ‘ with women’s voice’ (lit. ‘ on 
or acc, to damsels’; RV ‘setto’% as name of a 
tune, which is quite possible), soprano, and to 
refer to instruments of a higher pitch. 

Negtnoth {n'u'^i) has sometimes been taken to 
denote a particular kind of instrument, but it is a | 
general term for string music. In Ps 68®® we have 
contrasted with the singers with the j 

players. ^ i 

(c) This division of the orchestra is supplemented ! 
by instruments which occur only in the Book of I 
Daniel (3®®^*)* These are the p§antertn the 

^itharis (cnp'p), and the §abbekha («^|ig). The 
psanterin* is the Greek and that is all 

we know definitely about it. It has been identified 
by some with the magadis, hut this is itself only a 

f enerai term for an instrument (most commonly, 
owever, a lyre) which could be played in octaves ; 
and with a dulcimer because of the retention of 
the word in the Arabic santir» But psanterin may 


just as well have kept its original force, and have 
denoted a harp played with both hands. There is 
nothing to leau us to identify it with the dulcimer 
represented on Assyrian monuments. The Jdtharis f 
is the Greek KiOdpau 

The sahhehhat is the Greek o-a/ijSiJic?/. But the 
samhuca is itself a word of very varied import. 
Stainer {Mm. of the Bible, p. 39) concludes that it 
was a large ana powerful harp of a rich quality of 
tone, perhaps simUar to, if not identical with, the 
great Egyptian harp. Weiss {Mm. Inst. p. 67) goes 
to the opposite extreme, and holds that it was a 
small tngon characterized by a high shrill tone, 
and used to accompany female voices. Chappell 
yllist. of Mm. p. 255) summarizes the various mean- 
ings given^ to the word in Greek writers : it was 
either a trigon, a harhitos or many -stringed lyre, a 
lyrophoenke or Phoenician lyre, a Greek lyre, a 
magadis, a pipe, a dulcimer, or a siege-ladder ; in 
short, anything made of elder- wood. It was not, 
however, a ‘ sackbnt,’ i.e. a trombone. 

2, Wind Instruments. — {a) Of these the one in 
most general use wa^ the flute or hcdtl (Hc?). It 
has been denied that it was ever used to accompany 

* In Dn 3 »* lO- 16 the word is spelt hi 

t Dn 3®* 1®* 16, Keth&th cnn'p, (as in Taigozns). 

} Baer reads 


sacred song, but this is very doubtfuL In 1 S 10* 
and IK it is played in descending from and 
ascending to the High Place, and its tones accom- 
panied the festal processions of pilgrims tom the 
country (Is 30®®). In the second temple it was 
played before the altar on twelve days ; the day of 
Killing the first and that of killing the second 
Passover, the first day of unleavened bread, Pente- 
cost, and the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles 
{Erachin ii. 3, Smeah v, 1). While the singers 
required to be Levites, other distinguished Israel- 
ites might perform on the instruments. The flute 
was also used at marriage feasts and funerals : in 
the time of Christ, even the poorest were expected 
to provide two flautists at a funeral. 

Flute-like instruments date from the very earliest 
times. From the first, two kinds are met with— the 
long flute, played by blowing in one end and held 
straight before the player, and the oblique flute, 
played by blowing in a hole at the side. Both 
these kinds are depicted on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Double flutes are also shown in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments; they were 
probably preferred as giving the performer a 
greater range or compass. The material of which 
lutes were made was at first the reed, then wood 
of various kinds, and lastly bone and ivory. 

Wood-winds were of two kinds : those with and 
those without reeds or vibrating tongues. The 
former are represented by the oboe and clarinet, 
the latter by the flute proper. From specimens 
found in Pompeii and elsewnere it is known that 
the Greeks were familiar with reed instruments, 
especially those provided with a single tongue, and 
therefore of the clarinet class. If we are to trust 
the evidence of ancient myths (cf. legend of Apollo 
and Marsyas), the Greeks owed this instrument to 
the Phrygians, who may have acquired the double 
flute from the Assyrians. 

Whether the hdlU was a single or double flute, 
or a flue or reed pipe, we do not Imow. It is certain 
that the Hebrews h^ every opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with all these kinds, but we have 
no mformation on the subject. In any case, the 
number of notes was limited to those produced by 
stopping the holes with the fingers, as the keyed 
flute is entirely a modern invention. 

It has been held by some that neheh Ezk 28^® 
AV and RV ‘ pipes designates the double flute ; 
but this is inconsistent with the context, and is 
altogether erroneous. A. B. Davidson renders the 
word ‘ grooves.’ 

Again, n^hiloth (n’sV'ort heading of Ps 5 is 

a term of very uncertain meaning. 

{b) The 'ugah (3jy or ap^;) is a somewhat uncer- 
tain term. The LAX renders the word variously, 
mOdpa (Gn 4®^), ^dKfiSs (Job 21^® 30®^), and bpyapojf 
(Ps 15(r). It is not a general term for a musical 
instrument {6pyavov), as we can see from the con- 
text, Some writers think it to have been a syrinx 
or Pan’s pipe, others a bagpipe. But we have 
really no evidence in support of either view. If 
lip means to blow m (which, it must be confessed, 
is pure conjecture), then the noun would denote 
wind instruments in general, and this ^ves a good 
sense in all the above passages. Thus Jubal 
(Gn 4®^) is the inventor of string and wind instru- 
ments, and in Ps 150 and represent 

the same divisions of the orchestra. 

(c) Mmkroidthd (Kp^rii^O) is another of the instra- 
ments mentioiie<l Un (3®*’*^). The name is 
derived from a verb meaning to hiss, and is there- 
fore applicable either to the oblique flute or Pan’s 
pipe. Of course the hissing effect is more pro- 
nounced in playing the syrinx, and it is most 
►bato the instrument meant, 
e^) The symphonia (n:^sp?o) is also mentioned in 
' alone. The Greek irv^ipiavla, from which 
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this word is derived, did not originally denote an 
instrument, but a concordant interval. Tradition 
applies it to the bagpipe. Originally the form of 
tliis instrument may have been developed from the 
double hute, one of the pipes being shorter and 
being used for the melody, while the longer fur- 
nished a droning hass accompaniment. We are 
told hy Athemeus (Lib. x. p. 439) that Antioclius 
Epiphanes used to dance to the sound of the sym- 
fiionia. To this day the Italians have a bagpipe 
called mm^ugna or scmipogna, and a chifonie or 
sym/plionie was an instrument of the same class 
used in the Middle Ages. In Kome this instru- 
ment was introduced in the time of the Empire 
under the name of tibia utricularis or chorus, and 
soon became highly popular. Seneca {Bp. 76) is 
indignant at the applause bestowed on a bagpipe 
player. 

(c) The horn (nsW shdphdr, ]nj*3 Jperen ; AV trumpet, 
and so confused with hdzozerah except where they 
occur together, when nsw is rendered [see 

Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 146]) originally consisted 
of a ram’s horn. It was afterwards sometimes made 
of metal, hut the actual ram’s horn was always re- 
tained for certain purposes. It had a loud piercing 
tone, was of limited compass, and was wholly un- 
suited to concerted music. It was used to summon 
the people to attention, and for making signals. 
The first mention of it in the OT is at the giving of 
the law (Ex 19). Its blasts proclaimed the year of 
Jubilee (Lv 25®). The ' blowing ’ (n;^ni?), commanded 
in Ku 29b probably performed on the shdphdr, 
as it is still employed at that festival. It was also 
blown at the feast of the New Year and on fast- 
days. In time of war the shdphdr summoned and 
assembled the army (Jg 3^^ and often), and the 
prophet foretold that it should announce the recall 
of the people from exile (Is 27^®). 



MODERN SHOPHAR 


The shophar is retained in the service of the 
modern synagogue ; it is blown during the services 
on New Year’s Day (except when that happens to 
be a Sabbath), at the conclusion of the Bay of 
Atonement, on the 7th day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and during the entire month of EM, after 
the recital of the supplications. The modem 
is a real ram% horn, curved at the end, but 
otherwise straightened by heat. 

(/) The trumpet ox hdzdzerah is the only 
Heb, instrument of which we have an indubitably 



TABLE OP SHEWBEEAD AND TRUMPETS. 

(From Arch of Titus). 

g entic representation. On the Arch of Titus 
specimens are depicted alo:^ with the golden 
e of Shewhread.. Some little difficult has 


been caused by their not tallying perfectly with 
the description given by Josephus {Ant. ill. xii. 6). 
He says that the trumpet (aw^rn) was nearly a 
yard long, a little wider than a flute, with a slight 
expansion near the mouthpiece, to catch the 
breath, and ending in a hell, just as in the vvar- 
trumi^ets. This description corresponds with the 
form of trumpet shown on a coin of the time of 
the emperor Hadrian, wdiich bears the inscrip- 
tion nhm-v mnn*? ‘ Deliverance of Jerusalem.’ The 
instruments on the Arch of Titus, of wdiieli we do 
not see the mouthpiece, are very long, being sup- 
ported hy rests, and gradually s\vell out into a long 
and not very wide hell. See, further, Trumpet. 

The Silver Trumpets are said to have been 
made by Moses of beaten silver (Nu 10‘b ; they 
were blowm hy priests ; and they belonged to the 
sacred vessels. The nature and meaning of the 
signals is indicated in Nu 

3. Percussion Instruments.— {a) The tdpli {^f^) ox 
tahret is first mentioned in Gn 31*^'^. The LXX 
and other Greek versions render this word by 
rhjjiwavov ; in Arab, we have duf, in Spanish aduffa. 
Tlxis instrument was a small hand-drum. The duf 
of the Arabs is made of a circle of light wood, over 
the edge of which is stretched a piece of goat-skin. 
The wood is pierced with five openings, in which 
thin metal discs are set, in order to give greater 
eflect to the drum-beat. The duf is about 10 in- in 
diameter, and 2 in. in depth. It is usually played 
by women to aceomimny their dances and pro- 
cessions at weddings and public festivals. 

The hand-drum is frequently represented both 
in Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. ‘ Some- 



ASSYRIAN HAND-BIIUM. 

times we have an approach to the modem use 
of the drum. In some cases it is attached to the 
player by a belt fastened round his waist, w'hile 
nis hands act as drumsticks. One form of tliis 
instrument is slightly bulged, like a little barrel. 
Perhaps the rudeness of the drawing alone accounts 
for its somewhat square appearance. 

The modern Egyptian taUs are of two kinds. 
The one is like our common military drum, but 
not so deep; it is hung obliquely. The other is 
a kind of kettledrum, dr tin-copper, with a parch- 
ment face 5 it is generally about 16 in. in diameter, 
and not more than 4 in depth in the centre, and is 
beaten with two slender sticks. 

(5) Cymbals are mentioned in the OT under two 
names, m^ziltaim and zelzUim ; the 

latter only occurs in 2 S 6* and Ps 150- In Zee 
14^ the B V translates D©n mWp by ‘ the bells of the 
horses,’ but there is no absolute necessity for 
departing here from the commoner rendering. The 
Egyptians at the present day decorate the dreast- 
leatner and head-stalls of their horses with coins 
and other ornaments, and a metal disc would be 
better suited for inscriptions than a bell. The 
word used elsewhere for a bell is In 1 Ch 15^ 

we are told that cymbals were made of brass. 

Two varieties of cymbals have been found in 
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Egypt and Assyria ; tlie one similar to a modem 
soup-plate, Mt having a somewhat larger rim ; 
the other conical in iorm, with a handle at the 
peak. The flat cymbals have a hole through 
which a thong or cord was passed, and were 
played by clashing the instruments together side- 
ways : of the second kind, the one was brought 
down on the top of the other. In E^pt, Greece, 
and Borne, as well as among the Hebrews, the 
cymbals were used by the conductor to mark the 
time. 

It has been supposed that the jKJr of Ps 
ISO® (AV ‘ loud cymbals ’) were castanets, or metal 
discs fixed to two fingers of one hand ; but this is 
by no means certain, though such castanets are 
still used. 

(c) The m^ndarCtm are mentioned in 

2 S 6®, where the BV renders ‘ castanets,* and in 
marg. dstra. The latter suits the root-meaning. 



■OYFriAK SISTRUM. 


and is exported by the Vulg., where we have 
systra. The sistrum consisted of two thin metal 
plates, bent together at the top, and fitted with a 
handle at the bottom. The plates were pierced 
with holes, through which rods were passed having 
rings at their ends. This instrument was nsed in 
Egypt to call attention to the various acts of 
public worship, or to scare away malign influence. 

(d) The word shdlUhtm occurs, evidently 

as an instrument of some sort, in 1 S 18*. It can 
hardly mean a trigon (but see Wellhausen, ‘ Psalms* 
in FB 230, and references in Driver, Joel and 
AmoSf 236 n.); but what it does mean we do not 
know. We have no evidence of the existence of the 
triangle (to which it has been ref erred) in Assyria 
or Egypt. 

LiimATURi.>---Pfeiffer, ITber die MtutHi der aiUm Bebrder ; 
Saalsohutz, Form der heb, FoeeUt etc. ; Leyrer, art. ‘Musik* in 
jpjRjEfS ; Biehm '0 EWBdexh^h Alterthwm ; Amtros, Oeedk, der 
Mneik ; Fetu, Hist, delaMwnqm ; Naumann, Kowbotham, and 
ChappeU’s Htstories o/Musie; WUMnson, Ane, Bgyp. gi 222fl.) ; 
Wetzstein in DeL, C<nnme7Uarp on, Isaiah ; Stainer, The MusU 
of the Bible ; Bdersheim, The Temple^ etc. ; Wellhausen, The 
Psalmst wim A.p^ on the Mttsie ^ the Ancient Hebrews (in 
the ‘ Polychrome Bible*); Bemdng^er, Heb, Archdologiet 271 £f. ; 
Nowack, Heb. Arch, L 270 fl.; Kdherle, JHe TempmWfm&r im 
AT\ Biichler, *Zur Gesch. d. Tempelmusik imd der Tempel- 
psalmen* in ZATW^ ISOO-IOOO. But especially, J, Wcuss, Hie 
mtmkalisehen Instrvmente in den heUigen Schriften des Alien 
Testaments^ 1806. JAMES Mtt.t.au. 

MUSTARD sinapis). — The conditions to 

he fulfilled by the mustard are that it should he 
a familiar plant, with a very small seed (Mt 
Ilk 17®), sown in the earth, f.e. annual, growing 
larger Hian garden herbs (XdxaroK, olvo, Alt 



having large branches (Mk 4^), or, in the ^mora 
exaggerated language of Luke (13^*), becoming a 
‘ great tree,* attractive to passing birds. The wd 
mustards of the Holy Lmid, Sifiapis arvensiSf Jj,^ 
the field mustard or charlock, and AL alba, Jj., 
the white mustard, are familiar weeds, growing 
in every part of the country. They would have 
been called atpaTn in the time of Christ, as they 
are now called khardal=nnapis. The cultivated 
mustard is Sinapis nigra, L, The seed is well 
known for its minuteness. The plant grows to 
a size larger than the garden herbs, with which 
it is compared. The mustards are annuals, repro- 
duced with extraordinary rapidity wherever the 
seed finds a lodgment, a particular which seems 
to be implied in the parable. In fat soil they 
often attain a height of 10 or 12 ft., and have 
branches which attract the passing birds. Many 
plants which attain a far less size than these are 
called ^Aq7ar=‘ tree* by the Arabs. One of the 
many examples of this is in the^ plants of the 
Borraginaceous genus Amebia, which are only a 
few inches to a foot in height, but are known as 
shajaret el-arnebss^ the rabbit tree.* It would not 
seem at all strange to any native to speak of a 
mustard plant as shajaret el -khardal=s*musta,Td. 
tree.* Finally, they are favourites of the birds, 
which alight upon them to devour their seeds. 
The Greek word Karca-K'tivwirev doe& not refer to 
nesting, but to a temporary rest. We may, then, 
justly conclude that the traditional and obvious 
interpretation meets all the reasonable demands 
of the passage. 

Owing to the expression ‘ great tree * (Lk 13^®), 
some have sought for an arboreal plant. Salva- 
dora Persica, Garcin, has been suggested by Boyle, 
on the authority of Ameuny, who states that this 
plant is found all along the hanks of the Jordan, 
near Damascus, and is called by the Arabs khardal 
?= ‘ mustard.* We unhesitatingly reject this plant 
for the following reasons. (1) It is not found in 
the localities mentioned, but only around the Dead 
Sea. It would have been quite unknown to most 
of the hearers of the parable, and to them only by 
chance, (2) We have not heard it called khardal, 
and doubt the fact of its being generally known 
by this name. But, admitting that it is known 
locally by this name, as attested by Ameuny, it 
would not have suggested itself at once to the 
simple hearers of the parable. (3) Its seed is never 
sown in gardens, while it is expressly stated that 
the mnstard seed was so planted (Lk 13^®). (4) It 
is a perennial shrub, ana therefore not a plant 
conspicuous by its rapid propagation from seed, 
a pmnt of prime importance in the parable. (5) 
Although a taller plant than the mustard usually 
is, it would not suit the literal requirements of a 
‘ great tree.* It is a shrub, seldom more than ' 6 
to 8 ft. tall, and grows in thickets. It would 
require as much exaggeration to call it a ‘^eat 
tree’ as to so designate the mustard. (6) iSwm- 
dora Fersica could, by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion, he called an herb, while of mustard it is 
expressly said that it is peZ^ov rm Xaxdvtav, ‘the 
greatest among herbs’ (Mt 13^), G, E. Post. 

MUTH.LABBEN.---See Psalms. 

MUTILATION. — See Cbimes akd Ptoisf 
MENTS, vol. L p. 526'*. 

MYNDUS {MMos) was a city of Cana, situated 
on the extreme western extremity of the peninsula 
on whose southern coast lies Halicarnassus. It 
play? very little part in ancient history; and its 

B EUportance seems to have lain in the silver 
beside it, which were worked in ancient 
I ifiediaeiiw Hmes. Train thj&gi >the site de- 
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rives its modem name, Gumushli. It was one of 
the places to which letters in favour of the Jews 
were sent hy the Romans about B.O. 139, 1 Mac 
15S» ; el Bblits, Cos, Cn-idtjs, Hamcaenassus. 
This fact proves that Myndus must have been a 
self-governing and independent city at that time, 
and not one of the cities of the Carian confederacy; 
see Caeia. It also shows that Jews went there, 
and the silver trade would naturally attract per- 
sons with their financial instincts. On the site, 
see Paton in Journal of Mellenic Studies ^ 1887, 
p. 66 ; 1896, p. 204. W. M. Eamsay. 

MYEl or M*5i3pa), a city of Lycia. — ^The 

name is used in neuter plural, Ac 27®, where, 
however, many authorities nave feminine singular. 
The same doubt between neuter plural and femi- 
nine singular exists in Ac 21^, where the Western 
Text adds after Patara Kal Mi5pa, et deinde Myram ; 
some MSS Mtfpav in Acta Pauli et Theclm, 40 (but 
iv Mtfpoif, cd.); the form in Strabo p. 666 and 
Ptolemy v. 3, 6, is MiJpa, of doubtful gender and 
number j but Pliny Nat Mist, xxxii. 2, 17, 
Ptolemy viii. 17, 23, use the plural form; Athe- 
naeus ii. 58, p. 69, OIG 4288, and Basil Epist, 
218, have 4y MiJpois ; the Byzantine lists frequently 
have gen. Mtiptap, probably never Mt/pas, Many 
late writers, Theophanes pp. 465, 483 (de Boor), 
Glykas p. 687, Basil Sel. V'lt S. Theclce, i. p. 272, 
Gedrenus pp. 511, 512, Zonaras iii. p. 589, use the 
plural form ; and Malalas varies, p. 366 ry 
p. 448 rd Ml/pa. Constantine Porph. de Them, i. 
p. 36 avoids the name, but says it is called from 
the sacred pi5pa (suggesting thus the reason why the 
Christian writers preferred the neuter plural form) ; 
Stephanus mentions that both the feminine and 
the neuter forms were in use ; but there is hardly 
any authority for MiJpa fern. sing, in any case 
except accus.; and even there it is inferior. The 
literary form therefore was certainly rk Mi/pa, but 
there was evidently also a popular form rV lAjOpaLp 
(with which compare AiHa-rpav - Aj^<rrpo(,s Ac 14®* ® 
16^*^, Clupeam-Glupeis Wdlffiin’s note on Caesar 
Bell, Afr, 3, 1), which has given rise to the modern 
Dembre, In the words where double declension 
exists, the tendency to acc. sing, fern, and plural 
in other cases is marked. 

Myra was not one of the greatest cities of Lycia 
in the Greek period, but rose to importance under 
the Empire, and became the capital of Lycia under 
the Byzantine Empire and in the ecclesiastical 
organization. The reason for its ^owth lay in 
the development of navigation. In the older 
system of sailing by hugging the coast from point 
to point, Myra was merely one out of many coast 
fcowns, and nad nothing to give it special import- 
ance. But as the bolder method became common 
of running direct between the Lycian and the 
Egyptian coasts, keeping off Cape Akamas, the 
western point of Cyprus, the two harbours that 
were found most convenient were Myra at the 
north end of the course and Alexan&a at the 
south. There had been an immense development 
of trade between the East JSgean coasts and 
Egypt under the Ptolemies (compare Paton-Hicks, 
Jnscri^tiom of Cos, p. xxxiii): under the Roman rule 
Egyptian export trade was diverted towards Italy 
ana Rome (wnich was to a considerable extent fed 
on Egyptian grain). As the prevailing wind in the 
eastern Mediterranean is westerly, the corn-ships for 
Rome could not make a direct voyage towards the 
west, bub had to use the protection of the irregular 
coasts of Asia Minor and Crete and the local coast- 
winds. For that purpose they must either take the 
long circular course round the Sjnrian coast, or saB 
direct across to Lycia; and the steadiness of the i 
western winds tempted to the direct crossing. i 

Examples of this direct course, showing that it I 


was regarded as quite usual, are— (1) the Alex- 
andrian corn-ship (Ac 27^®} for Rome, which Bt. 
Paul found in Myra, Ac 27® ; (2) an: ideal voyage, 
founded, of course, on contemporary facts, is de- 
scribed in Lucian’s iVawywm Vota,: an Italian 
corn-ship, sailing from Alexandria, sighted Akamas 
on the seventh day, but the strength of the west 
wind prevented it from clearing the cape, and it 
had to run for the Syrian coast (Cyprus ofFering; 
no harbours, but only open roadsters) ; in ten 
days from Sidon the ship reached the Khelidonian 
Islands east from Myra (compare St. Paul’s fif- 
teen days, according to the Western Text, from 
Caesarea to Myra), and afterwards it failed to 
keep the proper course in shelter south of Crete * 
(Ac 27’), and ultimately on the seventieth day 
from Alexandria took refuge in the harbour of 
Pirseua, where its great size attracted many 
visitors, and gave the opportunity for Lucianos 
Dialogue; (3) Grego:^ Nazianzen, sailing from 
Alexandria direct for (S^reece, ran across the Par- 
thenic Sea (the Levant, defined by Ammianus 
xxii. 15, 2, as another name for the Issiac Sea), 
till he came near Cyprus, ‘ and under Cyprus cut 
the wave in a straiglit course for Hellas ’ {Carmen 
de vita sua 128 IF., Orat xviii. 31) ; he set sail in 
November, and apparently took twenty days to 
Rhodes (Carmen- cfe 312). 

The maritime importance of Myra continued 
into the Middle Ages. Tomasehek qiiotes from 
the pilgrim Ssewulf the description of it as portus 
Adriatid (i,e, the eastern half of the Mediter- 
ranean, compare Ac 27^’) marts, sieut Oonstanti- 
nopolis est portus jEgmi marts, The towm by the 
harbour, strictly speaking, was Andriake, while 
Myra was 20 stadia or 24 miles inland ; but com- 
monly the port town is called Myra. It was a 
well- protected harbour ; hut storms in the neigh- 
bourhood are mentioned, such as that which 
destroyed the Arab fleets in a.b. 807 (Theophanes, 
p. 483, de Boor); compare others mentioned in 
Acta S. Nicolai (under Constantine), and in 
Lucian’s Navigium at the Khelidonian Islands. 

As Myra was at one end of an unusually long 
sea-course, the sailors paid and discharged their 
vows there to the deity that protected their course. 
The ancient name of this deity is not known : 
Tozer, in a note to Finlay’s History of Greece, i, 

f . 124, suggests Poseidon. The Christians put in 
is place St. Nicolas, who was bishop of Myra 
under Constantine ; and that saint became the 
great sailors’ patron for the Levant, as St. Phocas 
of Sinope was for the Euxine. According to the 
story, Nicolas was born at Patara and buried at 
Myra ; and the pilgrim Ssewulf touched at these 
two ports on his return from the Holy Land, just 
as St. Paul did in the Western Text of Ac 2P 

See the descriptions in Benndorf Lyhia, Spratt and Forbes, 
Beaufort, Fellows, Leake, Texier, etc,; 'Tomasehek MistoHsch* 
Topographic t>cm KMnasim im MiitelalteT {WUn. Akad, 
SUzungsber, 1891) ; Eamsay St, Paid the Trm, pp. 298, 819. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

MYRRH.— Two words in Heb. are rendered in 
,AT * myrrh.’ 1. “ib mdr. The LXX tr. it vari- 
ously: (Tfdpva (Ex 30®® etc.), KphKtvot (Pr 7^’ B), 
ffraKHi (Ca 1^ etc.). The Arabs cal! it murr. It 
is a gum resin from Balsamodendron Myrrha, 
Nees, a shrubby tree, which grows in Yemen and 
the adjacent regions of Africa. The leaves are 
temate, with obovate, obtuse leaflets, denticulate 
at tip, and the fruit ovate, smooth, somewhat 
larger than a pea. Murr occurs in pieces ot 
irregular form, composed of more or less agglu- 
tinated. tears, usually covered with the dust caused 
by their attrition. The colour varies from pale 
reddish - yellow to red or reddish-brown. The 

* eS» T^v KpiiTV(v LuciaUt l,e 

t The same passage is referred to in vol. ii p. 4^9- 
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odour is balsamic, and the taste bitter and acrid. 
Myrrh is astringent, stimulant, and antiseptic. It 
is used in medicine as an astringent and emmena- 
gogue, and its powder is an ingredient of many 
dentifrices. The tincture is used in gargles, and 
the powder as a stimulant to foul and indolent 
ulcers. It was one of the gifts of the Magi 
(Mt 2^1). It was used as a perfume (Ps 45®, Pr 7^, 
Ca l^®5®), for the purification of women (Est2^2j, 
for embalming (Jn 19®®), and as an anodyne (Mk 
15 ^).. ■ 

2. m I6ti irraKHi, sfacte. This Heh. word is the 
same as the Arab. Mdkan ot ladhdn, and the Gr. 
'kiiSoLVQv or \<id(3,vov^ Lat. ladanum or labdanum. 
This is a resinous exudation of various species of 
Cistm (* rock rose’), particularly <7. mlloms^ L., 
which grows abundantly along the coast and in 
the mountains of Syria and Palestine. It is a 
low shruh, of the order Cistino&f with pink, rose- 
like flowers, in umhel-like cymes. The leaves are 
elliptical to obovate-oblong, and more or less wavy. 
A drink like tea is made from the somewhat 
aromatic leaves. The exudation is sometimes 
collected from the heards of goats. In Cyprus 
men with leathern breeches go through the lad- 
anum thickets, and the resin which adheres to 
their garments is scraped oiff and moulded into 
rolls. It is also collected by a kind of rake or 
whip, with a double row of leather thongs. It 
has rubefacient properties, and was formerly a con- 
stituent of warming plasters. L6t is mentioned 
only twice {Gn 37^® AY and RV text ‘myrrh,’ 
RVni ‘ladanum,’ 43^^ AY and RV ‘ myrrh’). 
Sra/cTi) is mentioned in Sir 24”. The Turks still 
value it as a perfume. G. E. Post. 

MYRTLE (DnD hence Mddassak, the 

Jewish name of Esther).— The Arabic has three 
words for the myrtle, rihdn, ^ds, and hadas, the 
last of which is identical with the Hebrew. Hddas 
occurs six times in the OT. In three of these 
(Nell 8”, Is 41” 55”) the LXX has {ivpaLvrj, in the 
rest; dpi(^v = *of the hills’ (Zee where the 

translators must have had the reading nnnn instead 
of o'^jqo). The myrtle, Myrtus communis, L., is 
an evergreen shrub, usually from 3 to 4 ft. high. 
Occasionally, in moist soil, it attains a height of 
8 ft. It flourishes from the sea-level to an alti- 
tude of 4000 ft. The southernmost range of 
Lebanon is called Jehel MMn, from the abund- 
ance of this shrub on its flanks. It ^ows on 
bare hillsides and by watercourses in beautiful 
green clumps. 

Being so low a shrub, it is quite improper to 
speak of it as forming groves. A variety is 
cultivated, especially in Damascus, which often 
reaches a height of 10 or 12 ft., but never attains 
the proportions of a tree. The translation ‘ myrtle 
trees’ {Zed l®»”*^^)is unwarrantable, as the original 
has not the word trees (const.), but simply D'ipiq 
=* myrtles.’ The flowers are white, about an inch 
broad, and of a delicate, pretty structure. The 
berries are first white, and then turn to a bluish- 
black. They are sweetish - astringent in taste, 
and are much liked by the natives, who call them 
hmiblds, a corruption of hab el-ds (‘the berry of 
the myrtle ’). The leaves are lanceolate, dark 
green, and fragrant, especially when pressed and ! 
rubbed between the thumb and fingers. The ' 
natives use them as follows : — (a) The dried leaves i 
are pounded in a mortar, sifted, and the wwder 
mixed with oil is used to anoint the bodies of 
young infants, or the dry powder is dusted over 
the surface to toughen the skin, and prevent 
excoriations from the friction of the clothing. 
{b) The beds of infants are sometimes stuffed witn 
the dried leaves, from a belief in their medicinal 
virtue. Both the berries and the leaves are sold 
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in the markets, but the writer has never seen the 
flowers sold, nor has he heard of fragrant water 
being distilled from them, as alleged by some. 

G. E. Post. 

MYSIjS. (Mv<r^tt) was the name customarily used 
for the north-western part of Asia Minor, border- 
ing on the Hellespont and the Propontis, and 
bounded^ east and south by Bithynia, Phrygia, 
and Lydia, The Troad is sometimes included in 
it, and sometimes distinguished from it. Under 
the late Roman empire the name fell into disuse, 
and Hellespontus was substituted for it as the 
title of a province in the fourth and following cen- 
turies. The boundaries were varae and undeter- 
minable 5 and the uncertainty led to the proverb 
rd Mv(rcav Kal ^pvyQv, applied to what cannot 
be defined. Of places mentioned in the Bible, 
Assos and Troas were in Mysia, Adramyttium 
on the border between it and. Lydia. It formed 
part of the Roman province Asia. 

Mysia is mentioned only in Ac 16’'* *. St. Paul, 
with Silas and Timothy, being prevented by the 
Spirit from preaching in Asia, turned northward 
with the intention of entering Bithynia, with its 
great, populous, and civilized cities, nardly inferior 
even to Ephesus ; but when they came so far north 
as to be opposite Mysia (/carA Mverlap s for 
this use of Kard compare Herodotus i. 76, Thucy- 
dides vi. 66 and 104, Ac 27 ’*' ; but see Blass on 
Ac 16’^*)j bhey were ordered not to enter Bithynia; 
and they then turned towards the west, ’passing 
through but not preaching in Mysia, till they 
reached the coast at Troas. 

A tradition existed that, on this journey through 
Mysia, Paul and Silas had founded a church at a 


(Acta Sanctorum, May 19). This is hardly con- 
sistent with Ac 16’, but is not absolutely contra- 
dictory, as, though not re^larly evangelizing in 
Mysia, it is clearly possible that Paul and Silas 
might convert individuals on the way either at 
Poketos or at Troas. But the tradition is late, 
for the Acta Pliiletceri profess to be only of the 
4tb cent., and may be later. An ancient Mysian 
tradition existed, assigning to a certain One- 
sipborus the evangelization of part at least of 
Mysia : Onesiphorus was martyred at Parium 
under the proconsulate of Adrian, and this date 
is a strong proof of trustworthiness, for Adrian 
was actually proconsul of Asia about A.D. 109-114. 
It is unlikely that the recollection of so obscure an 
officer could have been correctly preserved except 
in a true old tradition: see Expos. Times, 1898, 
p. 495. w . M. Rajmsay. 

MYSTERY,— The term ‘mystery* opens up a 
wide and interesting, though somewhat obscure, 
field of inquiry to the Christian theologian. Much 
of it is, however, extra-biblical, and must therefore 
rather be indicated than discussed in this place. 
We shall consider, first, the NT use of the word 
fjLVffr/tpLOP ; second, the chief features of the Greek 
mysteries ; and, third, the question how far the 
latter influenced the language of the NT. 

i. NT irsE OF THE TERM MvtrrTi/jiox'.— The mean- 
ing of this word in classical Greek wm anything 
hidden or secret, especially in the plural rd fivaripia,, 
the sacred rites above referred to, from which all 
who had not passed through a ceremony of initia- 
tion were excluded. The root verb /J .^03 is formed 
by that act of closing the lips which it primarily 
signifies (though it is applied also to the closing of 
the eyes), and appears alike in the Latin 
and our own (colloquial) ‘mam.’ ‘Mummery ’is 
a curiously Parallel formation to the Greek 
‘mystery/ They find their point of contact, 
doubtless, in the mystery-plays of the Middle 
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Ages. The verb most frequently met with 

in the passive, means to initiate into the mysteries, 
—06 pLep^vrjfJiivoL are the initiated, cf . 3 Mac 2^®, — and 
then generally to instruct. St. Paul says, Ph 
lx€iJL\i7]fjiat, BY * I have learned the secret.’ 

That which is hidden or secret maj, it is evident, 
be (1) absolutely so, that is, in its own nature 
inaccessible or incomprehensible, or (2) completely 
hidden, that is, as yet unrevealed, or (3) partially 
or comparatively secret or obscure, due to some 
want of clearness in the medium of communica- 
tion, as when the expression is figurative instead of 
being literal. 

The first of these, which is emphatically the 
modem signification of ‘mystery,’ as that which 
cannot be known, is practically foreign both to 
classical and biblical Greek, with regard to it, 
Cremer (s*v,) quotes two remarks of the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes (JScm, 459, Jv. 1073) bearing out 
this statement; and though Lightfoot on Col P® 
apparently finds this meaning in two passages 
(1 Co 15®^, Eph 5®*), of which the one seems to fall 
under (2) and the other under (3), he admits that 
the ‘ idea is quite accidental, and must be gathered 
from the special circumstances of the case, for it 
cannot be inferred from the word (fjs.va-r'i^piop) itself.’ 
This is not, of course, to say that in religion,^ in 
the Christian religion itself, there are no difficulties, 
nothing transcendental or mysterious in the ordi- 
nary sense. On the contrary, such difficulties must 
ever attach to man’s thoughts of the infinite and 
the divine, but it is not upon these elements that 
the attention of the biblical writers is concentrated. 
If they are thought of at all, it is rather as the 
unrevealed than the incomprehensible, the result 
of seeing through a glass darkly, until the time 
when man shall know even as also he is known. In 
the third of the significations noted above, /j,v(rTf}pLov, 
it has been remarked (Thayer-Grimm, Lexicon, 
s,v.)y like m^iand 1*10 in Rabbinic writers, denotes 
the mystic or hidden sense, that which is conveyed 
in a figure, parable, or vision. 

* It is plain/ says Principal Campbell (DUsertations on ike 
Four GospeUt ix. pt. t), * that, in this case, the term fAvmvtpiov 
is used comparatively ; for, however clear the meaning intended 
to be conveyed in the apologue, or parable, may be to the 
intelligent, it is obscure, compared with the literal sense, which, 
to the unintelligent, proves a kind of veil. The one is, as it 
were, open to the senses ; the other requires penetration and 
reflection. Perhaps there was some allusion to this import of 
the term when our Lord said to his disciples, *‘To you it is 
given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God ; but to them 
that are without, all these things are done in parables” (Mk 4U). 
The apostles were let into the secret, and got the spiritual sense 
of the similitude, while the multitude amused themselves with 
the letter, and searched no further/ 

Thus we have the ‘ mystery of the seven stars * 
(Bev 1®®) and the ‘mystery of the woman’ (Rev 
17^). The difficulty or obscurity is here of a sub- 
jective character, while that in the case of the 
second of the three senses which we have dis- 
tinguished, and which is the most prominent 
throughout the NT, is objective. In the case of 
the latter, pivcrr'^pioy is correlative to dvoKdXvfn, 
the secret to the discovered or revealed* In so far 
as revelation has taken place, the ‘ mystery ’ is a 
knowledge of that which had been secret but is so 
no longer ; while yet unrevealed, dwoKdXv^^is is a 
possibility only which awaits the time at which it 
shall become actual and the hidden pass into 
knowledge. The latter sense is natur^ly most 
conspicuous in the passages of the Apocr. in which 
the word occurs, whether referring to the secret 
purpose or will of men (To 127- Jth22, 2 Mac 13®^) 
or of God (Wis 2^}, or simply to secrets in general 
(Sir 22- 27'®* In the NT the same meaning 

is perhaps conveyed in 1 Co 13® 14®, while in 1 Co 
lo®’ fwaTi)piQv tfftv xtyo) we see the mystery in the 
act of passing out of the one stage into the other. 

The great ‘mystery’ of the NT is the Divine 

plan of salvation, hitherto hidden from the world, 
but now made known in Christ (cf. Bo I D’®, Eph 6'-^, 

Col 1®®, 1 Ti 3®* '®). In this sense the apostles 
and ministers of Christ become olKoi/6/iot p,vaTri.pi(^p 
eeov{l Co 41 ; cf. Col 2® 4®, also [WH] 1 Co 2'). It 
is the ‘mystery of his will ’ (Eph P), the * mystery 
of God, even Christ’ (Col 2® BY), the ‘mystery oi 
Christ,’ that is, respecting Christ (Col 4®), the 
‘mystery of the gospel’ (Eph 6'®), but everywhere 
it is the ‘ dispensation of the mystery which from 
all ages hatli been hid in God who created all 
things ’ (Eph 3®). It is noteworthy that, out of 26 
(or 27) occurrences of (j^va-ripiop in the NT, 10 should 
be within the comparatively brief compass of Eph 
and Col. The saving purpose of God, hitherto a 
mystery because unrevealed, is still such where it 
is not yet received, as by those destitute of wyrit 
or (1 Ti or in so far as it lias not 

been giusped, e,g, in its extension so as to include 
the Gentiles (Eph 3®* '*). Nor is the term confined 
to Divine secrets. ‘ It expresses sometimes those 
of a different and even contrary nature. Thus the 
apostle, speaking of the antichristian spirit, says, 
“The mystery of iniquity doth already woi*k” 

(2 Th 2^). The spirit of antichrist hath begun to 
operate ; bnt the operation is latent and unper- 
ceived ’ (G. Campbell). 

An interesting point, and one full of significance 
for the history of the Church, is the Vulg. rendering 
of fji^vcTifipiov hy sacramentum. This is found in Da 

2'® 4®, To 12^ Wis 2®2, Eph P 3®* ® 5®®, 1 Ti 3'®, Rev 

1®®. Upon Eph 5®® is founded the doctrine that 
marriage is a sacrament. The association of ideas 
connecting the two words apipears to be the refer- 
ence to religion and the use of the symbol, wiiether 
in word or deed. Solemnity, awe-in.spiring quality, 
marked both the mystery and the sacramental 
rite, whether we derive the latter from it.s legal or 
its military reference. Both came to be used” in a 
very general and indefinite way, until the ecclesi- 
astic^ signification of sacramentum be<.*ame fixed. 
Their primary application, ho\vever, ^vas obviously 
the reason why ‘sacrament’ was first used of 
baptism and then transferred to tlie Lord’s Supper, 
while with pi^vcm^pLov the opposite process took 
place. 

ii. The Greek Mysteries, —As the higher 
thought of Greece found expression in its phib 
osophy, so, though all may not be true of tihem 
which the later writers report, it may be said that 
its deeper feelings found expression in the Mys- 
teries. In these there was, first of all, an element 
of tradition ; they gathered up reminiscences of 
nature-worship, — man’s witness to his sense of 
dependence upon his natural environment,— and 
; particularly those elements of it which still sur- 
vived in village custom and observance. But they 
i seem also to have fixed attention upon problems 

1 of which nature-worship offered no solution — those 

1 suggested by the enigma of death, a certain sense 

1 of sin, the thought of an offended Deity, the need 
; of purification. It is still a q^iiestion hoV much in 
the development of these institutions was of native 
growth, how much was derived from foreign 

1 sources, and still more what these foreign 

1 sources were. Leaving such discussions aside, and 
! also the tempting subject of Orphism, which is 
' ‘ credited with two great contributions to religion 
— ^the belief in immortality, and the idea of personal 
holiness’ (L. Campbell), we note Lobeck’s division 
of the multitude of rites which passed under the 
name^ of Mysteries into (1) civic mysteries, (2) 
fanatical rites, whether public or private, and (3) 
occasional functions, designed to meet individual 
and special needs. 

Belonging to the first class, and under the 
patronage of the Athenian state, were maintained 
two forms of the worship of Denm ter, the earth 
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mottier- — t!ie l%mmphona ,m.d the Eknsima, 
The' former were so called, from 'the ancestral 
precepts hy which the observances were 

strictly regulated. They constituted a festival of 
seed-timej lasted four days, 'were essentially a 
country rite; and those who took part in them 
were married women, the fruitfulness of married 
life bein| here, as elsewhere, associated with that 
of the soil. ' The most remarkable and elaborate of 
all tile mysteries ivere, however, those celebrated at 
Eleusis, certainly .in the beginning of the 6th cent. 
•B.c., and perhaps at a much earlier, period. ■ They 
gathered up almost all the elements belonging to 
such rites .'wMeli elsewhere are .found separately; 
with , the worship of Demeter they combined that 
of Dionysus ; and some of their most profound and 
interesting features were .probably .derived from 
the. kindred Orphic Mysteries. The Eieusinia 
included two annual celebrations — the Lesser 
Mysteries held at Agree, a .suburb of Athens, in 
the month Anthesterion (roughly corresponding to 
February), and the Greater observed at Eleusis in 
the month Boedromion (September). The latter, 
therefore, was the autumn festival, the hiding 
a%vay of the seed ; the former, the spring festival, 
celelirating its reappearance ; the interval betw^een 
the t^vo being mythologically repmesented as the 
sojourn of Persephone, the daughter of Demeter, 
in the under “■\vorld. Every one who desired to be 
initiated at Eleusis had to pass through the cere- 
monies at Agrm, and probably a cycle of at least 
four stages, including two visits to each place, 
had to be observed. This might be spread over 
several years, so that it was said : ircus fii6a-T7is Kal 
iirdwryjs — ^it bridged over the passage from 

youth to manhood. The more important Mysteries 
(those at Eleusis) w^ere under the control of a body 
of magistrates, but the active direction was taken 
by the lepotpdvTTjs, who must be a descendant of 
Eumolpus, the Thracian bard, to whom the origin 
of the Mysteries was traditionally attributed. 
Candidates for initiation, having already qualified 
at Agrae, were called fidffrat, and the leader or 
instructor of a group of such candidates was the 
pLv<rrayiay6s. The privilege of participation, at first 
confined to Athenians, was afterwards extended to 
all, women as well as men, except slaves, Persians 
(the hereditary enemy, speciaJiy excluded), and 
infamous or criminal persons. They took an oath 
of secrecy, were subjected to certain ceremonial 
restrictions in respect of diet and behaviour, and 
received some sort of instruction which prepared 
them for the experiences which lay before them. 
In the ceremonies themselves, which lasted nine 
days, from the 16th to the 23rd of the month, 
*four acts were distinguished; (a) KdBaparis, the 
preliminary purification ; (6) triJoracrty, the rites and 
sacrifices which preceded and prepared the way for 
the actual celebration; (c) reXenfj or juiUTicris, the 
initiation properly so called ; and (i;?) ^roTrrela, the 
last and highest grade of initiation ’ (Gardner and 
Jevons). &erecy characterized only the last two 
stages. One of the most interesting features of 
the occasion was the sacred truce which was pro- 
claimed at the beginning of the festival, and which 
was nsually observed, though circumstances led to 
its abandonment during the latter portion of the 
Peloponnesian war. In the celebrations them- 
selves, only two points can be absolutely fixea-— 
the purification known as SXade p-dcrrai (‘ To the 
sea, 0 which took place on the 16th of 

the month, and the day of lacchus, the 20th ; 
other features are more or less hypothetically 
placed (Mommsen, Feste, p, 207). 

The probable order was as follows ; On the first 
day, called d7vp/A6s, the assembling, the ju-iJo-rai 
joined the group to which they were to be 
attached, and received the instruction already 
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alluded to. On the second (the 16th) they went 
in solemn procession to the seacoast and bathed 
in the purifying waters. The third, fourth, and 
fifth days were occupied with various sacrifices, 
processions, and feasts. The last of these was 
known as^ * the day of the torches/ because in the 
evening. Just before sunset, the great procession of 
the m.ystx, each gi’oup led by its dgidouxos, or 
torch-bearer, set out for the temple at Eleusis, 
where they seem to have spent the night in visit- 
ing the places associated with the wandering of 
Demeter in search of her daughter Persephone. 
This procession divides what may be termed the 
Athenian from the Elensinian section of the 
Mysteries. The sixth day (the 20th) was specially 
sacred, and bore, as we have seen, the name of 
lacchus, who was identified with Bacchus 
(Dionysus), and represented as the husband or 
son of Persephone, nis statue being borne in the 
procession. The next two nights were occupied 
with the higher stages of the symbolical cere- 
mony. These included a further purification, a 
progress through darkness unrelieved by either 
moonlight or torchlight, whence the mystce passed 
into the lighted interior of the Great Iiall of 
Initiation, where they were allowed to see and 
handle certain sacred objects which none but the 
MTrrac (those who had received final initiation, 
iiroTTela) ever beheld. It seems certain that there 
were some representations of a dramatic character 
illustrating the myths of the deities involved — 
miracle plays, as we might call them, in which the 
more profound lessons which those in charge meant 
to convey were communicated. The return to 
Athens was made in a jesting mood, both on the 
part of the mysice themselves and on that of the 
general population, which may have been due to 
the reaction from the strain and solemnity of the 
preceding days. The ninth day was termed ^Xi?- 
/jLox6ai from certain peculiar libations with wliich 
the rite 'was brought to an end. Associated with 
these libations was one of the mystical formulas 
which were imparted in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, were esteemed specially sacred, and 
throw light upon the original character of the 
festival. The ninth day formula was CJe, kijc — the 
first a prayer for rain, the second for fertility ; 
but the most notable of these sayings was that 
connected with the ‘ communication of the sacred 
things ’ {'>rapd5o(Ti,s rQv Upwv ) — ‘ I have fasted : I 
have drunk of the potion : I have taken out of the 
casket, and after having tasted I have deposited 
in the basket : I have taken out of the basket 
again, and have put back into the casket.* The 
combination of sight and sound, of rhythmic 
movement, sacred association, mystic formula, 
and, above all, the obligation of secrecy, must 
have been deeply impressive, especially after being 
long looked forward to, and being made the object 
of careful preparation. 

Later writers exaggerated many of the features 
of the Mysteries, whether as Christians they re- 
garded them with suspicion and detestation, or in 
a wider interest supplemented by the help of 
imagination what history had left vague and 
obscure. 

* High authorities,’ it has been md (L. Campbell, p. 264), 

* whose gravity and depth of mind cannot be disputed, bear 
witness with one voice to the elevating iniuence of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. Sophocles dwells emphatically on the 
incomparable happiness of the initiated both in life and after 
death ; and Plato, who had a far clearer vision both of God and 
Immortality than any child of Eumolpus, can find no more 
fitting vemde for his most transcendent thoughts than the 
imagery which he borrows from the contemplatiom of the 
Mystenes.’ 

This is not incompatible with the vie”w that 
little or nothing of positive doctrine was conveyed 
in the Mysteries, from the symbolism of which 
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each man was left to take wliat lie would, accord- 
ing to the dictum attributed by Synesius to 
Aristotle — *He is of opinion that the initiated 
learned nothing precisely, but received impres- 
sions, and were put into a certain frame of mind.’ 
Much has been done by excavations and the 
careful examination of contemporary inscriptions 
to throw light upon this interesting subject, but 
much more m this direction must be accomplished 
before we can claim to tread with confidence in a 
region the character of which rendered it peculiarly 
liable to be misunderstood and misrepresented. 

iii. The Mysteeies and the NT.— That the 
writers of the NT have derived much of their 
language and imagery from the Greek Mysteries, 
and that a consideration of the different shades of 
meaning in which }zvo‘T'nptov is employed in the NT 
indicates that they have in this reference their 
unifying element, has been maintained with much 
ability and ingenuity by A. S. Carman in a paper 
contributed to the jBibliotheca Sacra for October 
1893. The allusions which he recognizes in Scriptme 
are to the following features of the Mysteries ; — 

*The word fw&riifiniv and other derivatives of the verb 
the word or the allied adjective form with the 

idea of maturity or perfection; the word itfoirTtia, and its 
derivatives with the associated idea of a personal experience 
of the Divine fellowship ; certain specific allusions to the con- 
trast of light and darkness with the derived ideas of mlighUn- 
mmtj illumination^ and the like ; the term silence ; the ideas 
of reservation and revelation of religious truth ; ideas associated 
with the office of hierophant, kerux, mystagogue, and the like ; 
and certain formal uses of the expressions totickf tastey handle, 
associated with the mystic paradosis ’ (p. 623). 

Carman refers to similar allusions in classi- 
cal writers and the Church Fathers, but especially 
in the works of Philo Judseus, and then examines 
the principal passages of the NT, printing in italics 
the words in which allusion is supposed to be de- 
tected, as in the following example ; He ‘ Let 
on unto perfection. For as touching those 
who were once enlightened and tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were rnade partakers of the 
Holy Ghost and tasted the good word of God,’ etc., 
where, on this assumption, reference is made to 
‘ the perfective aim of the rites, the characteristic 
idea of enlightenment, the symbolic tasting, and 
the participation in the Divine nature ’ (p. 636). 

The attempt thus to trace in the apostolic 
language direct allusion to the Mysteries is pro- 
nounced by Anrich, in his careful and scholarly 
treatise on the connexion of the Mysteries with 
Christianity, to be ‘wholly unsuccessful’ (p, 143 
note). This writer regards the approximation of 
Christianity and the Mysteries, both in idea and 
usage, as having been introduced by the Gnostics, 
whose position in this respect Clement of Alex* 
andria and Origen sought to legitimate in a 
modified form within the Church. For the pre- 
Gnostic use of fivcrr'^piov and allied terms and 
ideas he turns with Hatch {Essays m Biblical 
Greek, pp. 67-62) to Jewish literature, especi- 
ally the apocryphal books of the OT. In tnese 
‘the plans of a king or general are termed 
r^pta ; they are his secrets, in so far that no one 
knows about them untU he communicates them to 
his subordinates or puts them into operation’ 
(Anrich, p. 144). ‘This,’ says Hatch, ‘was a 
strictly Oriental conception. A king’s “counsel” 
was his “ secret,” which was known only to him- 
self and his trusted friends. It was natural to 
extend the conception to the secret plans of God ’ 
(p, 58). Hatch applies this conception to the ex- 
planation of the various passages in the NT, and 
finds it sufficient in every case except the two 
passages in Rev (l^o IT) and Eph 5^-, where he i 
lias recourse to the ‘light which is thrown back- 
wanls on the NT by Christian writers of the 2nd 
cent.’ (p. 59), in which light fivorri/ipiov is seen to 


have a certain parallelism to r^wm, m 

It is doubtless an excellent rule to interpret NT 
language by reference to the LXX wherever pos- 
sible ; it is to adduce a known cause where others, 
however plausible or probable, have about them 
more or less of uncertainty. But may not the 
latter be unduly and unnecessarily ignored? If a 
writer under ‘ the constantly deepening impression 
produced by prolonged study of the subject that 
such allusions colour a large portion of those writ- 
ings of the NT which had Gentile environment ’ is 
apt to push his theory too far, in accounting, for 
example, for the allusions in Eph and Coi by the 
association of Ephesus with the impure rites of the 
predominant Diana-worship and the fact that 
Fhilippi was ‘ built upon the Thracian frontier, in 
the pathway of the original course of the Mysteries 
of Dionysus, and probably also of those of Demeter, 
as they spread throughout Greece’ (Carman, p. 
634 ; cf. Anrich, p. 144 note), may not another whose 
immediate object is to demonstrate the influence 
of the LXX underestimate indications of other 
influences ? At least a side reference to the heathen 
Mysteries could scarcely be denied except upon the 
supposition, in itself somewhat unlikely, tliat the 
NT writers, and particularly St. Paul, were so 
ignorant of the Mysteries that the term had only 
its LXX association for their minds, or that the 
Mysteries had altogether failed to colour by 
imagery drawn from them the language of the 
time. The cautious words of Kennedy {Sources of 
NT Greek, p. 109) should be borne in mind": 
‘Several of the biblical meanings, though appar- 
ently moulded by the Greek of the OT, may have 
been common enough in the spoken language as 
found in Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria. When it 
is borne in mind that there are literally almost no 
remains of the later spoken language except the 
LXX and the NT, in addition to the Comic writers, 
the supposition gains colour. At any rate, it shows 
us that we are not at liberty to make dogmatic 
assertions even in that sphere of the NT vocabu- 
lary where the influence of the LXX appears most 
powerful, the sphere of religious and theological 
terms.’ That a writer like St. Paul, who alludes 
to the Greek games, the Greek theatre, the Homan 
camp, should nave passed over a phenomenon which 
offered so many suggestive points of view as the 
Mysteries, is almost incredible. Hatch himself, in 
his Eibhert Lectures, ascribes to them great in- 
fluence upon the language and institutions of the 
early Church. Clement of Alexandria sees and 
makes explicit use of the parallelism [Protrept, ch. 
xii.)* Lightfoot (on Col 1-®) holds that there is a 
, connexion between the language of St. Paul and 
the Mysteries, though he dwells on the ‘ intentional 
paradox,’ that while ‘ the heathen mysteries were 
I strictly confined to a narrow circle, the Ciiristian 
I mysteries are freely communicated to alL’ 

I If Lightfoot were right in finding in Col traces 
I of an incipient Gnosticism, and if, as Anrich says, 

I the relation between the Greek Mysteries and 
i Christianity began with Gnosticism, the special 
: frequency of reference to the Mysteries m Col and 
: Eph, already noted, would acquire a new signifi- 
cance.^ But it IS fair to say that the present trend 
of opinion is to follow Hort in giving a Judaic 
I rather than a Gnostic interpretation to the heresies 
I referred to in these Epistles. The tendency to re- 

f ard the Mysteries as ignored in the NT is possibly 
ue in part to a disinclination to find in tliem any 
formative influence upon primitive Christian insti- 
tutions. For such influence at this early stage it 
is not contended here ; later, as Cheetham remarks 
{Mysteries, p, 74), the concern is not with words, 
but things. But, as he also says, ‘ when Mysteries 
were everywhere found, their terminology naturally 
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eam.e to be commonly employed, and to be ap|>lied ; 
to matters altogetlier foreign to its original usage.’ 
Tbe question is whether the analogy between the 
experiences of Christians and those who had under- 
gone the mystic initiation was sufficiently close 
and striking to account for the former being ex- 
pressed to some extent in terms of the latter even 
in the apostolic age. It must be admitted that 
the balance of authority on this point is somewhat 
doubtful ; we must wait, as already remarked, for 
further light from inscriptions and other sources 
upon .the usage of the time before it can be de- 
finitely decided. Meanwhile it cannot be called 
illegitimate, as it certainly is an enrichment of NT 
language, to surround such^ words as ^xvarriptop, 
rikeios^ ■ Miirifis with associations derived from so 
important an element of contemporary Greek life 
aa the Mysteries. 


L3ramATU]EiB.--A great deal has been written upon this sub 
ject. Its modem treatment dates from the publication of th« 
Aglaaphamits of 0. A. Lobeck in 1829. One of the most recent 
books is Canon Cheetham’s Hulsean Lectures— Myst$ne8, 
Pagan arid Christian^ in the preface to which a good account 
of the most important works is given. Special reference may 
be made here to W. M. Ramsay’s article in EnoycL Brit., 9th 
ed., to the chapters on the Mysteries in Gardner and Jevons’ 
Manual of Greek Antiquities (1898) ; in Jevons’ Introduction 
to the History of Religion (1896) ; and in Professor L. OampbelPs 
Religion in Greek Literature (1898). Compare also Mommsen’s 
Feste der Stadt A then in Alterthum (1898), a revision of the 
same author’s Heortologie ; Anrich’s Das antike Mysterienwesen 
in seimm Einfiuss auf das Christenthum (1894) ; and Wobber- 
min’s Religionsgesahichtliche Studien zur Frage der Beemfitm- 
sung des (Trchristenthums dutch das antike Mysterienwesen 
(1896). For the use of /lAmvvipm in the NT see Oremer’s Biblioo- 
theological Lexicon ; Thayer-Grimm’s Lexicon ; Principal G. 
Campbell’s Dissertations on the Gospels, ix. pt. i. ; Hatch’s 
Essays in Biblical Greek ; and Oarman’s article, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vol. 1. pp. 613-639. 

A , Stewart. 


MMM to3).---The eponym of ft Calebite family, 

1 Ch (B lS 6 ofi , A Genealogy, I v . 
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KJULMAH * pleasantj* ; Noc/wi).— 1. Sister of 
Tubal-cain, daughter of Lamech and Zillah (Gn 4:^ ; 
Josephus, Ant. i. ii. 2). 2. One of Solomon’s 

Ammonitish wives, and mother of Rehoboam (IK 
14^^’ [B* Maaxdp., A [Gr. 12^, B 'Naavdp'], 

2 Ch 12^® [N oofjL^d]). According to the second Greek 
narrative, which follows I K 12^, she was the 
daughter of Ana, Le. Hanun, son of Nahash, king 
of tlie Ammonites (2 S 10^“^, where, however, B 
ieB>d&*Avyihp). If Rehoboam were forty-one at his 
accession (1 K 14®^), and not sixteen as in the 
second Greek account, Naamah must have been 
married to Solomon before the death of David. 

N. J. D. White. 

NAAMAH '^(apAp; Luc. 'Nopd; Vulg. 

Neema). — A town of Judah in the lowland or 
Shephelah, named in conjunction with Gederoth, 
Betn-dagon, and Mal^kedah, and forming one of 
a group of sixteen (Jos There is no notice 

of it ^sewhere. Zophar the Naamathite (’OPOT) 
is mentioned in Job (2^^ etc.), but there is nothing 
to connect him with this town. 

It is proposed to identify Naamah with Nd*neh 
(SWF ii. 408) ; Gederoth, *Beth-dagon, and Ma^- 
fcedah being respectively identified as Katrah, 
JDej4n, and d-Mughdr (‘the caves’), villages on 
the northern border of Judah near Ekron and 
Jabneel. N^*neh is a small mud village on low 
ground 6 miles south of Lttdd (Lydda). 

C. Warren. 

NAAMAN (ms; BA Naipdp; Luc. Nee/idp; NT 
Ncepdp (TR), Naipdp (WH)=: ‘ pleasantness,’ perhaps 
the name of the god Adonis [Lagarde, Sem. L 32], 
cf. ^ Adonis,’ RYm of Is 17^®, 

where see Biumann-Kittel’s note)."^ — 1. A Syrian 
warrior known to us only through the remark- 
able cure of his leprosy by the prophet Elisha, 
recorded in 2 K 5, and referred to by our Lord ; 
as a rebuke to Jewish exclusiveness, and an illus* ■ 
tration of the anomalous manifestations of divine 
mercy (Lk 4^). According to the Midrash, N aaman 
was the man who at the battle of Ramoth-gilead 
‘drew his bow at a venture’ (1 K 22^), and indicted 
on Ahab his fatal wound — a tradition apparently 
accepted by Jos. (Ant. Yin. xv. 5), who describes 

^Compare fuciher tb« name (Naomi) in tbe Book of 
Ruth. . - ' ' 


the archer in question as vaT$ 8i ns^fiacnh/cds ro9 
*Adddov, *Apapds 6popa. But this identincation may 
have been a mere conjecture, due to the statement 
in 2 K 5^ that ‘ by Naaman J'' had given deliver- 
ance unto Syria,’— an expression which may 

naturally be held to refer to the battle of Ramoth- 
gilead, since the issue of that engagement is ex- 
pressly attributed in 1 K 22^^* to the counsel of 
J" (although G. Rawlinson [in Speaker’s Comm. ] 
would rather connect it with Syrian successes 
against Shalmaneser II. \Anc. Mon. ii. 344, 361]), 
on the general principle recognized (nearly a 
century later) in Am 9^. 

With regard to the date of Naaman’s visit to 
Israel as a suppliant for ‘ deliverance ’ of another 
sort, the sequence of the narrative would lead us 
to suppose that Ben-Hadad was king of Syria at 
the time ; but no indication is given of the interval 
that had elapsed since AhaFs death, to enable 
us to determine who was king of Israel. Ewald 
(HI 4) prefers the reign of Jehoahaz, and Schenkel 
(Bib. -Lex.) that of Jehu. But the general view 
that Jehoram was king seems more probable, in 
view of the recent Syrian raids (2 K 5^), the pre- 
carious friendship between the two kings (vv.®'^), 
and the prevalence of paganism and unbelief (v.®®^, 
cf. vv.’^*). 

The miraculous character of Naaman’s cure 
exposes it in some degree to the objections taken 
to Elisha’s life as too ‘ thaumaturgie.’ Noldeke 
(Sehenkel’s Bib. -Lex.) comments on the absence of 
antecedent faith on the part of the sufferer, and sees 
no sign of spirituality in Ms conversion ; but it is 
only the outstanding features of the incident that 
have been preserved to us, and on the whole the 
miracle must be acknowledged to be one of the most 
dignified in the life of Elisha. Even assuming that 
there was an ancient Semitic belief in the efficacy of 
running waters as a cure for leprosy, we find some- 
thing analogous to this in the miracles of the NT 
( Jn 9^, Mk 8®®). The narrative is ‘ thoroughly in 
keeping with the state of things in the time of 
EliAia^(Kittel, Ekt. of Eeh. ii 279). Its portrayal 
of Naaman’s character is natural and lifelike. It 
does not conceal his pride and irritation at the 
slight offered to himsefi (2 K 5^^) and to his country 
(v.^® Damascus being famous for its noble streams), 
which was designed doubtless to induce a more 
humble and reverent spirit in his approach to the 
<Jod of Israel (cf. vv.®* ®). Yet on the whole it 
I depicts a manly and attractive character, which 
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yi'on for . liim the sympathy of the little Jewish 
maid who was the first to suggest his cure at the 
hands of Elisha, the warm friendship of his 
sovereign, who spared no expense (the gold and 
silver sent with Naaman are generally estimated 
at upwards of ^10,000) and lost no time in seeking 
to obtain the remedy, and the afifectionate de- 
votion of Ms servants, who were anxious for his 
welfare and knew how to appeal to his better 
judgment. One of the most striking features of 
his character is Ms sense of gratitude (cf. the 
healing of the ten lepers in Lk 17^^“^^), which led 
him to retrace Ms steps from the Jordan to 
Samaria, a distance of nearly 30 miles, to thank 
and reward Ms benefactor, and to devote himself 
henceforth to the worship of the God of^ Israel, 
which he does with a strength and decision of 
faith that has scarcely any parallel in the lan- 
guage of Gentile converts in the OT. This was a 
fulfilment of the hope expressed by Elisha (2 K 5®), 
and justified the lofty attitude which he had 
assumed towards Naaman when he communicated 
with him only hy messenger, bidding him wash 
seven times in the Jordan, lowing, by this absten- 
tion from personal intercourse as well as by his 
refusal of the gifts customary at heathen oracles 
(Herod, i. 14. 60) and not forbidden to the prophets 
of r (1 S 9«-», 1 K 142^-, 2 K 4^2 j ct. Mt 10®, Ac 
how little he had in common with the artful and 
obsequious sorcerers familiar to Naaman and his 
master (2 K 5®* 

There are two points in which NaamaMs conduct 
has given rise to controversy, viz. (1) his request 
for two mules’ burden of earth to cariy away with 
him for the purpose of offering sacrifice to J^ ; and 
(2) the desire to he forgiven when he attended 
his royal master as heretofore in the temple of 
Rimmon and bowed down with him. With regard 
to the first, Naaman simply shared the universal 
belief of those days, that the god of each land 
could be served onty on his own soil ; cf , the com- 
plaint of David (1 S 26^®) that he was being driven 
out to serve other gods. Further, the transporta- 
tion of earth from the Holy Land in the Middle 
Ages for the Campo Santos of Italy ; the erection 
of a Jewish synagogue (to which Calmet refers in 
Comm, Lit, vol. ii.) at Nahardea in Persia, com- 
posed entirely of stones and earth brought from 
Palestine; and even the preference shown for 
water from the Jordan in Christian baptism, are 
instances of a similar feeling in later times. As 
to the latter point, when we hear in mind that 
the obeisance in the house of Rimmon, on the 
part of Naaman (which he wished to be condoned), 
was purely external, arising out of his official 
position and his personal relation to the king (*he 
leaneth on my hand,’ cf, 2 K 7^* ^^), we see that it 
does not really imply any attempt to dissemble his 
convictions, and that his appeal to Elisha may be 
more reasonably attributed to a sensitive con- 
science than to a spirit of compromise. There is 
therefore no warrant for drawing a parallel he* 
tween Naaman and those who from worldly 
motives profess a faith and conform to a worship 
in which they do not believe— a view which has 
led to much irrelevant discussion. See, further, 
art. Elisha in vol. i. p. 695^ 

^ In many respects the story lends itself with 
singular aptitude to the illustration of evangelical 
and sacramental doctrine; and the passage has 
been frequently so employed in homHetical Jfitera- 
ture, 

2. According to Gn 462^* ^ (cf. Nu 26^^), one of 
* the sons of Benjamin ’ who came with Jacob into 
Egypt, but more precisely designated in Nu 26®®* ^ 
and 1 Ch 8®*% cf. as a son of Bela and grandson 
of Benjamin, and as head of Hhe family of the 
rNaamites’ (Nu where is probably a 


textual error for ; so Sam., cf. LXX 
See Naamitb. J. A. M‘Clymo]ST. 

NjSl&MMHITE 6 'M.{€)tP<ilb3v i 

M(€)im?os), — The description of Zophar, Job’s 
friend, in Job 2^^, IP etc. The name is unknown 
elsewhere, the rendering of the LXX being hypo- 
thetical only. The name NaAinah (* pfeasaiit- 
town’?) is not infrequent in Syria and 'Palestine 
of later days. It indicates a town in the Sliephelali 
in Jos 16^^ ' W. T. Datoon, • 

HIAMITE ('pj^icr).— The patronymic of a family 
descended from Naaman, who is represented ,Nu 
26’*® as a grandson of Benjamin, but in Gn 46®^ as 
son, though the LXX agrees with Nu (see NajIMAH, 

No. 2). 

NIAEAH ‘girl’). — 1. One of the 'wives of 

Ashhnr the * father °of Tekoa, 1 Ch (B BoMj A 
Noo/)d, Luc. Noepct). 2. A town belonging to the 
tribe of Ephraim, Jos with n locale ; 

B a! Kwfjutt atnrQp as if for A Naapa^d, Luc 
Apaipa6d), AV has Naarath (so also liillm. and 
Buhl). The same place is called in 1 Ch 7^® laaran 
(raJJ ® ISaappip, A Naapdv). According to the 
Onomasficon (Lagarde, 283. 142), there was a village 
No<wd^ 6 Roman miles from Jericho (cf. the Weapd 
of Jos. Ant, XTO. iii. 1). This would suit well the 
ruin eVAuje situated on the river of the same 
name. Gn6rin places the site farther up the river 
at esSdmie, 

lOTBA’rTOB.--*Qu^rm, Samarkt 1. 210 if., 226 f. ; FBF Mem. ii 
892; Neubauer, ^4og, du TcUm, lQ&; Buhl, 181; Dillm., 

Jm, ad loo, J. A. SelbIB, 

NA&HAI ('12,3 ; B Xaapal, A Noopd). — One of 
David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11®^, descri])ed as the son of 
Ezbai. In the parallel passage, 2 S 23®®, the name 
is Paarai, who is called < the Arbitc ’ It is 

impossible to decide with any confidence between 
the rival readings '12,3 and or to say what is 
the relation of '5|n^ See Arbitb, 

Ezbai, Paabai, and cf. Kittel’s note on 1 Ch 
in SBOT, 

NAARAN, NAAEAm-See Naaeah, No. 2. 

NAATHUS (ANaad6s, B AiOos), 1 Es 9»^~One of 
the sons of Addi. The name seems to correspond 
to Adna in Ezr 10®®. The form in B is due to con- 
fusion of A and A, and to attaching the initial N 
to the preceding word (Addelv), 

EABAL (^>73, NujSdX), — S. of Hebron lies one of the 
few fertile stretches of Judiea, where the soil, less 
stony than usnal, succeeds in covering the limestone 
skeleton of the country (cf. G. A. Smith, But, 
Geogr, p. 305 1). In this district, which was 
settled by the clan Caleb, were clustered Maon, 
Zipb, and Carmel, on the last of which Nabal lived 
as a sheepmaster. So it can be understood why, 
according to Jos. {Ant, Yi. xiii. 6), he was a Ziphite, 
according to 1 S (LXX) a Carmelite, according 
to V,® a Calebite. His shepherds drove the iioeks 
(3000 sheep and 1000 goats), at the suitable season, 
to pasture on the uplands of Carmel. Annimliy 
the sheep -shearing was celebrated with a feast 
4ike the feast of a king,’ v.®®. , The farmer was of 
considerable wealth, but of a surly and niggardly 
temper. 

In the desert adjoining this district, David, 
seeking refuge from Saul, arrived. Living in the 
wilderness of Maon (so read with LXX for Farari, 
v.i), he and Ms men subsisted by levying blackmail 
from the sheepmasters of the richer plateau above 
them. From these they exacted a certain tribute 
in return for their services in protecting the glazing 
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flocks against tke wandering Bedawin' of tke desert. 
Accordingly, atone of the shearing-feasts 10 men 
appeared from Darid’s camp to retjuire this tribute. 
But Nab'al was^‘ flowm with insolence and wine,^ and 
sent back an insulting taunt about the increase 
of niasterless men in the district. His servants, 
knowing their master’s intractable character too 
well to interfere directly, appealed to his wife, who 
had woman’s wit enough to see and instantly to set' 
about averting the danger. Abigail, having loaded 
several asses with (probably) something more than 
the expected tribute, set off. to seek David. She 
met him already on the way to execute signal 
'vengeance. , Her subtle flattery (which suggested 
that one so * senseless’ {nahal^ see Driver, Par, 
Psalt, A&ll was not worth his anger), her gifts, 
perhaps herself, softened the leader, and he returned 
to his camp gi-atefully acknowledging that she had 
saved him from a crime. In the morning the shock 
of discovering what peril he had run, fmlowing on 
his over-night debauch, frightened Nabal into some 
kind of fit, from which after a few days he died. 
Thereupon Abigail became wife to David. 

A C. ^V7EIjCH 

MABAEIAS (B ’EaBapdas, A -/?£-), 1 Es 9^^, appears 
to correspond to Hashbaddanah in Neh 8* (nnai 
for nn3g?n). 

NIBITH^INS {ollSapaTam, 1 Mac 
Nebaioth. 


which sprang such condemnations of the kingdom 
as IS 8^0^* 

Litbraturb.— K ittel, Eist, qf Meb. li. 269; W. B. Smith, 
Proph. of 1 st, 77, 87 ; Oomiil, Jar, ProjpM towa, 32 1 ; Well- 
hausen, Comp, d. Eex. 287. A. C. WELCH. 

NIBUCHODONOSOB iEapovxoSoPocr6p).--^The Gr. 
form of the name Nebuchadrezzar (which see). 
This form is retained by BV in the following 
passages in the Apocrypha ; 1 Es Ad. Est 11"^, 
Bar 1^®*. In To 14^® and throughont the Bk. of Jtn 
the name is given as Nebuchadnezzar. 

HACON.-— The threshing-floor of Nacon {|b| p.S ; 
B dXw EcoSdjB ; dXQp (sic) *Q8dj3 ; A 
HaxtSzj; Vulg. area Nackon) is mentioned as the 
lace where Uzzah the priest was slain for laying 
old of the ark, when it was being brought from 
Ig^iriath-jearim to the ‘city of David’: owing to 
this misnap, the spot was re-named Penez-uzzah by 
David (2 S 6®). Klostermann, however, comparing 
the use of the word Nacon RVm® *to a set 

place ’) in 1 S 23^, treats it as an appellative, and 
renders ‘ to a fiixed threshing-floor ’ ; but this is 
very improbable. On the analogy of other place- 
names (see Wellh. and Driver on 2 S 6% the second 
word should be a proper name; possibly, the 
parallel passage (1 Ch 13®) has preserved the more 
original form, viz. Chidon (p'? [pS] ; B ttjs oXcopos ; 
A adda XeiXtby), See Chidon. 


HABOTH (nini, Na/Soy^a£).-~A native of Jezreel, 
who in the time of Ahab owned land near that 
town. At that period Jezreel was the residence of 
the kings of Israel (1 K 1S^^% 2 K 8®®), having prob- 
ably risen into importance through Ahab’s policy 
of allying himself with Phcenicia. Naboth’s land, 
which he cultivated as a vineyard, lay close to the 
royal palace (1 K 2D, Heb.) or threshing-floor (i5. 
LxX). The statements are compatible, since the 
palace at Jezreel was near the city wall (2 K 9*®). 
On this piece of ground Ahab cast covetous eyes, 
since it lay convenient to his own property. 
Accordingly, he approached Naboth with the ofier 
either to purchase his vineyard or to exchange 
it for ground of similar value. But, whether he 
was attached by sentimental ties to his family 
property, or whether he was governed by an 
unwritten custom that land should descend in 
the same tribe and house (ef. Nu 36), Naboth 
declined the jiroposal (1 K 21®). Ahab, himself 
a Hebrew who understood his people’s temper, 
was about to desist, however unwillingly (v.-*); 
but Jezebel, a forei^er with Phoenician ideas of 
royal authority, overruled him to grasp with the 
strong hand. She used Ms authority to have 
Naboth falsely accused of speaking evil of God and 
the king, and stoned to death by the local authori- 
ties The deed made a lasting impression 

upon the popular mind. Elijah pronounced doom 
upon the tyrant (v.^o®-) * and the deaths of Joram 
and Jezebel, which took place at the hands of 
Jehu near this very spot, were regarded as Divine 
retribution upon the guilty house (2 K 9^^* ®®^). 
In 1 K 22®® (E) and by Jos. (Ant vm. xv. 6) it is 
even stated that, when Ahab’s body was brought 
home from Eamoth-Mlead, his blood was washed 
from the chariot by the pool of Jezreel. 

This incident has many points of interest. It 
gives a tantalizingly inade<|uate glimpse into the 
existence of local tribunals in Israel at that period. 
It serves to prove the power of local customs, which 
none but the strongest kings dared override (con- 
trast Josiah’s conduct, 2 K 23). It shows how 
the opposition against Ahab’s house arose from 
social as well as religious feelings, and ' that 
prophets like Elijah were influenced by such 
teefings. It gives, too, one of the sources from 


J. F. Steotihg. 

MABAB (311). — 1. (NaSd/3} the eldest son of Aaron 
(Ex 6-®, Nu 3® 26®o [all P], 1 Ch 6® 241). 

Along with Ms father, Ms brother Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel, he accompanied 
Moses to Sinai, and ‘ saw the God of Isram’ (Ex 
241. 9£. [probably J]) ; was admitted, along with Ms 
three brothers, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar, and 
their father Aaron, to the priestly office (Ex 28^ 
[P]) ; and on the very day of his consecration (Lv 
compared with ch. 9) he and Abihu perished 
(Lv 101- 2, Nu 3^ 26®i [aU P], 1 Ch 24®) for offeiing 
‘strange fi.re’ (hit LXX irvp dWdrpLOp)^ i,e, 
strange to the requirements of the law. Wherein 
the transgression of Nadab and Abihu is supposed 
to have consisted is not clear. It is often suggested 
that ‘ strange ’ fire means fire taken from a common 
source instead of from the altar (cf. Lv 16^®, Nu 17^^ 
EEng.i6«]j^ but, as Dillm. remarks, in that case we 
should expect in Lv 10^ not nij but 

105. Perhaps should be taken in the sense 
of -Tf « ‘ an offering made by fire,’ in which case the 
offence may have lain in presenting an unauiho* 
rized (cf. Dp« njv liV ‘which he commanded them 
not,’ v.^) offering. It is possible at the same time, 
but not certain (see DUim.), that the writer may 
have had in view the prescriptions of Ex 30^®- ®^®* 
regarding the offering of incense. In v,®^* (which, 
however, probably bdong to a later stratum of P) 
Aaron and his surviving sons are forbidden to 
mourn for the victims of the Divine judgment. 
There is not the slightest warrant for the idea 
(found in the Midrash and in Aphraates, Horn, 14, 
and repeated even in modern times) that the prohi- 
bition (v.®*-) against the use of wine or strong 
drink by priests on duty implies that Nadab and 
Abihu were intoxicated when they committed 
their fatal offence. Any superficial plausibility 
which this notion might derive from the context is 
entirely taken away by the circumstance that v.®** 
are reMly a fragment, having no connexion with 
either v,®<- or v.®. 

2. A Jerahmeelite family name, 1 Ch 2®®*;*® 
(Naad^), 3* A Gibeonite family name, 1 Ch 8®® (B 
Am, A Eaddp) == 9®® (BA Eadd^), 

4. A king of Israel, son of Jeroboam, 1 K 14®® (A 
Sapdr f the passage is wanting in B). He reigned 
for two years (c. 915-914 B.C.), 15®®. WhOe en/^aged 
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in besieging Gibbetbon, wbicb was then in the 
possession of the Philistines, he was assassinated 
by Baasha, who seized the throne and extirpated 
the dynasty of Jeroboam, In B 

has in v.®^ hTa^Sdr, while A has in all these 

passages ^add^, J, A. Selbie, 

NAB ABATE (A — An unidentified 

town (?), east of the Jordan, in the neighbourhood 
of which a wedding party of the sons of Jambri 
was attacked, and many of them slain, by Jona- 
than and Simon the Maccabees, 1 Mac 9®’®*. 
Josephus XIII. 1 4) gives the name as Ta^add 
(cf. rajSaMv) ; Syr, has ATatoA 5 Vnlg. Madaba 
{Le, Medeba), as in preceding verse. 

NAG0AI (Ka 77 al, AVNagge), — ^An ancestor of 
Jesus, Lk 3®“. It is the Gre^ form of the Heb. 
name nai Nogah (which see). 

NAHlLiL in Jg ia> Nahalol).— A tovm 

of Zebulun (Jos 19^®), given to the Levites 21®®. Its 
inhabitants were not expelled by the Zebulunites, 
but were made tributary, Jg 1®®. In all these three 
passages the LXX readings are corrupt (Jos 19^° 
[where AV has incorrectly Nahallal] : B Baid/jAvy 
A NaaXc&X ; Jos 21®® : B SeXXd, A Aafjivd j Jg 1®® : B 
Aoj/jtavd, A The place seems to have 

been unknown in the 4th cent. A.D. A suitable 
site is *Ain Mdhil, north of Nazareth, on the hill 
which formed the limit of Zebulun to the east, 
above the plateau of Tabor belonging to Naphtali. 
Another site which has been advocated {e,g. by 
Schwarz, Knobel, van de Velde), is Malul, a 
village west of Nazareth, and on the south border 
of Zebulun. The towns of Zebulun are so little 
known that either site becomes possible. The 
substitution of M for N is not uncommon. 

LirERATUEi!!.---5'TrjP vol. i. sheets v. vi, ; Gu6rin, Galilee, i. 
387 f. ; nillai. on Jos 1980 j Neubauer, G^og. du Talm. 189. 

, , C. R. CONBEE. 

NAHAIiIEL ‘ torrent- valley of God ’ ; B 

Mai^a(»'a)ijX [the letters in brackets are inserted 
above the line], A NaaXii)X ; the word is imperfect 
in F ; Luc. NaxcttiJX ; Vulg. Nahaliel ), — A station 
in the journey from the Arnon to Jericho (Nu 21^® 
[JE] only), either Wady Waleh, a N.E. tributary 
of the Arnon (see Bliss’s map in PEFSt, 1895, 
p, 204, and cf. p. 215), or the Wady Zerka MaHn^ 
farther north, which runs into the Dead Sea (see 
G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 561 f.). The name does not 
occur in the itinerary of Nu 33. 

A. T. Chapmait. 

NAHALLAL, NAHALOL.-See Nahalal. 

NAHAM (ow). — The father of Keiiah the 
Garmite, 1 Cb 4^® (B A Nax^At, Luc. 

NAHAMANI (*?»qj).~One of the twelve heads of 
the Jewish community, Neh 7*^ (B A 

Nae^aj'/, Luc. "Eaiyavt), omitted in the parallel 
passage Ezr 2®. In 1 Es 5® he is called Eneneus 
(RVm Enenis; B A ^'Epybvi.o^ Luc. Ne/taw), 

NAHAHAl ('lOJ ; reXwyo^ ; Naarai)^ — The armour- 
bearer of Joab, a native of Beeroth (2 S 233^). In 
the parallel list (1 Ch 11®®) the name is written 
Nahari B A NaW; AV, RV 

Naharai), the form given by the AV at 2 S 23®^. 

NAHASH («?|?| ‘serpent,* Nadj). — It is probable 
that all the passages in which this name is found 
refer to the same individual. He was king of the 
Ammonites at or before the beginning of SauTs 
reign, and did not die until David had been some 
years established at Jerusalem (2 S 10b 1 Ch 19^. 
Such a length of re%n is quite possible even if we i 


I accept the tradition that Saul reignel forty years 
(Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 9, Ac 13®bs but there are many 
I indications that this estimate is excessive. It waf 
I ‘about a month after’ Saul’s election by lot at 
Mizpah (1 S LXX, reading rnhDi! for so 

Jos. Ant. VI. V. 1) that Nahash made that attack 
on Jabesh-gilead which called forth all Saul’s 
latent capacities as a leader, and thus vindicated 
to all Israel the choice of the Lord. The later nar- 
rative, on the other hand, implies (1 S 12^''^) that the 
attack of Nahash had been the immediate cause 
of the people’s demand for a king. This discrep- 
ancy may he solved, of course, by supposing tliafc 
Samuel refers to Nahash, as having been a standing 
menace to Israel, and that the invasion ^of 1 S 
had been preceded by many similar incursions. 
Josephus {Ant. Vl. v. 1) takes this view, and says 
that Nahash was in the habit of putting out the right 
eyes of all Israelites beyond Jordan that came into 
his power, ‘ that when their left eyes were covered 
by their shields they might be wholly useless in 
war.* The same writer asserts {Ant. VI. v. 3) that 
Nahash was slain on this occasion; hut that is 
merely his inference from the completeness of the 
Ammonite defeat. We are not told anything more 
about Nahash until the notice of his death (2 S 
IQU 2 )^ where we learn that he had ‘ shown kindness 
to David in time past,’ probably after he left 
Aehish (1 S 2D®), and because they were both 
Saul’s enemies (so Jerome, Qu. Heh.^ in loc., and 
1 Ch 19^). Again, when David was at Mahanaim, 

‘ Shobi the son of Nahash of Rabhali of the chil- 
dren of Ammon ’ was one of those who befriended 
him (2S There seems no reason w-hy we 

should suppose with Ewald {El iii. 185) that this 
Nahash was only a member of the royal house, 
and not the king himself. These two notices seem 
to indicate some special connexion of Nahash %vith 
David, and lend some confirmation to Stanley’s 
theory that the mother of David and his brothers 
had been originally wife of Nahash the king, and 
mother of Abigail and Zeruiah (2 S 17®®);* see Jessb. 
It is fair to add that Wellh. {Text d. BB Sam. 
p. 201), followed by Gray {Eeb. Prop. Nantes^ 91), 
regards us a textual error introduced from 

of v.®^, which itself he thinks probably stood 
originally in the margin. Budde (SBOT, ad loc.) is 
inclined to think that Wellh. may be correct, al- 
though he himself emends to ''V\ (Jesse), ■which 
agrees with the facts (cf. 1 Ch 2^®) and is supported 
by Luc. 'leffffal. N. J. D. White. 

NAHATH (no^).--!, A ‘duke* of Edom, Gn 36^®* 
(A E N^x*?^) (A D Ndx«>^> E = 

1 Ch 1®*^ (B Ndx<fs, A Ndxe^). The clan of which he 
is the eponymous head has not been traced. 2,. A 
Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch (BA KatvaB, Luc. 

Nda^), called in v.®^ Toah, and in ISP Tohu* 
Kittel (on 1 Ch 6®® in SBOT) holds this last to be 
most probably the original form of the name (so 
also Driver, Text of Sam. p. 3). As Kittel points 
out, mn might readily be corrupted into either nSja 
or noB, and the latter again into nm* 3. A Levite 
in the time of Hezekiah, who was one of the over- 
seers, under Conaniah and Shimei, in charge of the 
oblations and tithes and dedicated things, 2 Ch 3P® 
(B Md€0, A Nde^). J. A. Selbis. 

NAHBl B Na^el, A The name of 

one of the twelve men sent by Moses to spy out 
the land, Nu 13^^. He was the representative of 
the tribe of Naphtali, 

NAHOR ; LXX and NT Naxwp ; in A V Jos 
24®, Lk 8®^, Nachor). — 1. The grandfatlier of Abra- 
ham, son of Serug, and father of Terah (Gn 11®®“®* 

* Another explanation makes of Nahash a fionale name, «m|i* 
posing her to be the imth&r of Abigail, 
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F, 1 Gk 1^, Lie 2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding ; son of Terah, and ■ brother of Abraham 
and Haran (Gn ^ P. ; cf. Jos 24^). In Gn 
(J) he is,. said to liavennarried Milcah, the daughter 
of his brother Haran ; and in 22-^--^ (J) twelve 
sons of Na,hor ' are ' enumerated, viz. eight by 
Milcah : Htiz, — Le. 'Uz, liV Uz, the people of 
Job’s fatherland, — Buz (the tribe of Elihu, Job 
S2-), Keniuel (the father of Aram), Chesed, JJ^zo, 
Pildash, tUdlaph, and Bethuel (father of Laban 
and Hebekah ; cf. Gn 24^®* 29^) ; and four by a 

concubine Uehiinah ; Tebah, Gahain, Tahash, and 
Maacah. In 24^^ ( J) the city in Aram-naharaim 
to wiiich Abraiiam’s servant goes to find a wife 
for Isaac, i.e. (27^^ 29'^) IJaran, is called the ‘city 
of Nahor ’ ; and in 31®® { JE) Laban, in concluding 
the covenant with Jacob, on the borders of Gilead, 
appeals to * the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Nalmr/ — the God, that is, or rather, perhaps, the 
gods,* of their respective ancestors,— to Judge be- 
tween them. These are all the passages in which 
Nahor is mentioned. His * sons ’ are certainly in 
sevkal cases (see Bcrz, *Uz, Aeam, IJazo, Tebah, 
Ma’acah, Chesed), t and probably in most, not 
individnals, but tribes (cf. Ishmael, vol. ii. p. 503^ 
604*; Jacob, p. 633^-634*) : he is thus the unit from 
which were derived by the Hebrew genealogists a 
group of Aramaean tribes, resident on the E. or 
H.E. of Canaan, just as other groups of tribes 
were derived from Ishmael (Gn or from 

Abraham’s concubine ^eturah (25^*^), Whether 
or not Nahor was an historical individual, must 
remain an* open question : his relationship to 
Abraham, whether real or assumed, served in 
either case as a measure of the degree of relation- 
ship which was held to subsist between the tribes 
referred to him and the descendants of Abraham 
(cf, above, ILce . ). If the name be not that of an 
individual, it will naturally be that of a lost tribe, 
resident once about ^aran in Mesopotamia, of 
which the ‘sons’ of Nahor were regarded as ofi- 
shoots, and recollections *of which were preserved 
by the Hebrews (cf. Ewald, Hist. i. 310 f., 2681) ; 
in this case, the marriage of Nahor with his niece 
Milcah will represent the amalgamation of two 
kindred tribes (Dillm. on Gn IP®, who compares 
16^ 2P 36®^-). As contrasted with Abraham, the 
ancestor of the Israelites (and Edomites), Nahor 
appears as the ancestor of a group of Aramcean 
tribes, t the most prominent members of which (on 
account of their connexion with Isaac and Jacob) 
are Laban and Eebekah. The contrast between the 
two parallel branches appears plainly in Gn 31®® 
(quoted above), and Jos 24® ‘ Your fathers dwelt 
of old time beyond the Kiver, even Terah, the 
father of AhraJmm, and the father of Nahor i and 
they served other gods.’ The allusion in the last 
cited passage is to the common home of the ' 
ancestors of the Abrahamidas and Nahorite, 
‘beyond’ the Euphrates, le. in Aram-naharaim, 
or * Mesopotamia,’ between the Euphrates in the 
upper part of its course, and the (now the 

IChahour)f in which was the ancient and important 
‘ city of Nahor ’ (see above), the site of vmich is 
well known (see Haban). There seems, it may 
be added, to be much probability in Dillmann’s 
view (on Gn 12^; cl 24^-^) that, according 

to J, H^tan was the native and not merely the 
adopted home of Nahor and Abraham (cl above, 
vol. L p. 15*). S. K. Deivee. 

" * 'The verb * judge * is in the original a plural (though this, in 

view of Heb, usage, does not absolutely settle the question) ; 
cf. s^so Jos 243 c«d. The words ‘ the God of their father * 
of OCerah), which in the Heb. follow awkwardly after ‘judge,’ 
are not* in LXX, and are very probably a gloss, designed to 
identify expressly the God of Ahraham with i0ie God of Nahor. 

t In the genealogicai scheme of P (Gn 11*^ i®), Aram (the 
Syrians) and ’Uz are pmoed differently. „ ^ 

t Observe the epithet, ‘the Aramaean,* applied to both 
Bethuel and Laban, Gn 2680 285 siao. u. 


NAHSHON [meaning doubtful] LXX and 
NT Xaacr(o-)£^i^), brother-in-law of Aaron, Ex 6 “® P, 
descendant in the 5 th generation from Judah, 
1 Ch 2 ®^*, and prince of the tribe of Judah, Nu P 2 ^ 
> 712. 17 1014 ig mentioned as one of the ancestors oi 
David, Ru 4®®, 1 Ch 2 ^®^% and of Christ, Mt 1% 
Lk3®®. 

NAHUM.- 

i. Name and Place in the Canon. 

ii. The Prophet’s birthplace. 

iii. Contents of the Book of Nahum. 

iv. Integrity and Authenticity of the Book. 

v. Occasion and date of chs. 2 and 3. 

vi. General characteristics of chs. 2 and 3. 

Literature. 

i. Name and Place in Canon.— The Book 
of Nahnm occupies the seventh place in the list 
of the so-called * Minor Prophets ’ in the second 
division of the OT Canon, its twofold title (Nah 
1 ^) at once indicates the subject-matter of the 
book, ‘the oracle* of (concerning) Nineveh 
(RVm),’ and furnishes us with the sum of our 
knowledge regarding its author, ‘ the book of the 
vision of Nahum the Elkoshite.’ In our canonical 
Scriptures Nahum is not elsewhere mentioned ; in 
extra-canonical Jewish writings he is referred to 
in 2 Es and by Josephus, who gives {Ant^ IX, 
xi. 3, Niese, § 239 ff.) a free rendering of Nah 2 ®*^®, 
and assigns to him an impossible date (see below). 

Several persons bearing the name Nahum are 
known to later Jewish history— among them an 
ancestor of Joseph of Nazareth (Lk 3®®), and a 
well-known teacher of the 2 nd cent., ‘Nahum 
the Mede ’ (for whom see Bacher, Die Agada der 
Tannaiten, i. p. 359), more than once cited in the 
Mishna {Shabb, ii. 1 , etc.). Another Nahum is 
there described as a scribe or copyist {*h'ff^'=^lihel- 
lariuSf Peah) ii. 6 ). Traces of still another have 
been discovered by Clermont - Ganneau (‘£pi- 
graphes heb. . . . sur des ossuaires juifs,’ in Pev. 
ArcMoL Ser. III. t. i. No. 41). The name appears, 
also, to have been not uncommon among the 
Phoenicians (see Boeckh, CIG ii. 25, 26 ; CIS i. No. 
123*®- ^). 

Nahum (D^na mahhiim — in some codices and 
editions less correctly nahUm — LXX and NT 

NaoiJMj IE Josephus and C7G (above) infiectedNaoO^oj, 
-jLtoi/, Vulg. Nahum) signifies primarily ‘full of 
consolation or comfort,’ t then, perhaps, ‘ com- 
forter, consoler’ (Jerome, consolator)^ and is prob- 
ably contracted from the fuller form ' J" is 
full of consolation’ (cf. Nehemiah, and the 
later Jewish name i.TDn:, Clermont-Ganneau, Sceaux 
et cachets israilitesy No. 42 [1883]). 

ii. The Prophet’s Birthplace.— O f the per- 
sonality of the prophet, as has been said, nothing 
whatever is known t beyond the description of 
him in the title of his book as the Elkoshite 

LXX ’BX/c€<ratos, Vulg. Elcesmus), that is, 
in all probability, as a native of Elkdsh.§ The 
OT, unfortunately, gives no clue to the situation 
of Elkdsh, Four sites have been proposed at 
various times and with varying degrees of proba- 
bility. (1) As a product of mediaeval fancy, we 

* This rendering of ‘utterance, oracle * (cf. the common 
expression !?ip ‘to lift up the voice’) is certainly prefer- 
able to the AV and RV rendering ‘ burden.’ 

t The form rtahTf.'QM is intensive (see Gesenius-Kautzsch, Eeb, 
gram, 1898, § 84d, flr), from the intensive stem of ona ‘to com- 
fort, console.’ The common adjectives pno ‘Ml of pity,’ wm 

* full of compassion,’ support by analogy the rendering given 
above, in preference to an original substantival signification, 

* consolation, comfort ’ (so OreUi and others). IFrom the same 

root are derived several other proper names, such a« Nehemiah, 
Menahem, Nachman, etc. , , . - 

% The numerous legends that gathered round his name have 
been collected by Carpzov in his Introduction in. 386 ff* 
j § The Targum renders Vip' as if' Nsdnnn were *irf thi 
1 family of ?:08hi.* 
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may dismiss the identificatioii of El^dsh with 
the Christian village of Alh4sh, about 27 miles 
(c. 43 kilometres)^ due North of Mosul, where the 
tomb of the prophet is still shown (see Layard's 
description m- Nmeveh and its Eemains {1M% L 
233). This identification, according to Assemani, 
does not date beyond the 16th cent, of our era, 
and is, moreover, easily accounted for by the sub- 
ject-matter of the prophecy, just as the tomb of 
Jonah, whose book also deals with Nineveh, is 
shown at Nebi Yunus to the South of Mosid. (2) 
lEquallj inadmissible is the view of Hitzig and 
Knobei, that Elk^sh was the original name of the 
town which in the 1st cent, bore the name of 
Kaipapvao^/jL (so the best authorities, see Capee- 
NAUM), ».c. probably ‘ the village of 

Nahum,’ since, apart from the somewhat pre- 
carious etymology, there is nothing in the genuine 
portion of the Book of Nahum (see below) to 
suggest a Galilsean origin for its author. The 
objection of the Sanhedrin, moreover, expressed in 
the words, ‘Search and see that out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet’ (Jn 7®^ BV), could scarcely 
have taken so emphatic a fonn had Capernaum 
been associated in the popular mind with our 
Nahum, (3) A similar objection applies to the 
identification, dubious on other grounds, which we 
owe to Jerome. In the prologue to his com- 
mentary on Nahum, he writes : ‘ Helkesei t usque 
hodie in Galilsea viculus [est], parvus quidem et 
vix minis veterum sedificiorum indicans vestigia; 
sed tamen notus Judseis, et mihi quoque a cireum- 
ducente monstratus.’ The hamlet which was 
pointed out to Jerome by his guide as the ancient 
Elk6sh is generally identified with the modern 
Elkfizeh in Northern Galilee, a short distance to 
the north-east of Ramieh. (4) Inasmuch as the 
date of Nahum’s prophecy— long after the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom (see below)— rather points in 
the direction of a Judsean origin, the most probable 
location of ElkOsh is that furnished by a collection 
of traditions known as the Lives of the Prophets, for- 
merly ascribed to Epiphanius, from A.D. 367 bishop 
of Constantia, the ancient Salamis, in Cyprus. 

This curious work exists in a double form, Greek and Syriac. 
The former was first published as a genuine work of Epiphanius 
by Torinus in 1529, in more recent times 1^ Migne (vol. xliii.), 
Tischendorf (Arieodota Sacra, etc., 1 1866, 21861), Hall (Jmrn. 
of Soc. of Bibl, June 1886, jp. 29 £E.), and, from two 

fresh MSS, Nestle (Die dsm Bpiphanvus mgeschriebmen Vitas 
Prophetarum in doppdter RecemionA pp. 16-36), As to the 
Synac form of these traditions, we find them not only appended 
to the respective prophets in Paul of Tella^s Syriac translation 
^16-617 A.D.) of Origen’s Hexaplar text of the Greek OT (see 
Oeriani’s Codex Syra-hexaplaris AmbromanmphotolUhographice 
editug in his Monumevda Sacra, etc., vol. vii. 3874), but in a more 
or less independent form in various quarters (see Budge, The 
Book of the Bee [1886], 74 f!. ; Nestle, Syriac Grammar [1889], 
Chrestomathy, 86 ff. j translated, Budge, ibid, 69ff. : Hall (from 
a Philadelphia MS) m Joum, of the Soe, of Mbh Exea. [18871. 
28ff.).§ 

The portions of the ¥Uoe Prophetarum relating 
to Nahum have been edited in Greek and Syriac 
with full critical apparatus by Nestle (opl eiL 
43 f.). The former, in the oldest MS from ‘ file 6th 
or 7th century,’ begins thus ; ’BA/ceri wipar 

rod *l(r^'t]ya^aplp <pvh.7]s hvpMdov, which corresponds 
to the Syriac: ‘Nahum “was from Elkdsh (in the 
country) beyond B§th Gahrd {am n^ 2 ) of the tribe 
of Simeon.’!! Now B6th-Gabrd, the Betogabra of 

* So, according to the latest map of this district by Colonel 

Billerbeck, in the joint monograph by BiJIerbeck and Jeremias 
on ‘The Downfall of Nineveh and the Prophecy of Nahum of 
Elfcosh ' (see the Literature at the end of article). 

f This form of the word is itself suspicious, since it pre- 
supposes the hXX form of the adjedive 
1893^ off-print from his MargimUen wid Materialien, 

§ For further details as to the origin and relation of the 
recensions see the exhaustive investigaBon of Professor Nestle 
(cited above), which the author kindly put at the present 
writer's disposal for the purpose of this article. 

i[ Nestle was the first w> cem attention to the important bear- 


Ptolemy, is beyond . question the, modem Beit^ 
Jihrtn, the ancient Eleutheropolis — about half- 
way, as the crow flies, between Jerasalem and 
(Jaza — an identification confirmed by the variant ^ 
D'nin mn (=Home of the Free) found in some of the 
Syriac MSS (Nestle, op. cit 44, and the Chresto- 
mathy, p. 89). Unfortunately, the uncertain 
authorship of tlie work in question prevents us 
from regarding the above statement as a genuine 
local tradition, as would have been the case had 
the Lives of the Prophets been a genuine work of ■ 
Epiphanius, who was horn near Eleutheropolis, 
and there ordained a presbyter. Still we do not 
hesitate to characterize this tradition as the most 
credible of the four here adduced. Nahum was 
thus, it is allowable to infer, a fellow-countijman 
of Mieah, whose native place, Moresheth (Mic U), 
according to Eusebius and Jerome, lay a little to 
the east of Eleutheropolis. 

iii. Contents of the Book of Nahum.— T he 
genuine oracle of Nahum is preceded by a psalm 
(13_2n 8) which still bears manifest traces of an 
original alphabetic or acrostic arrangement (see 
next section). It begins by asserting the qualities 
and attributes of J" as ‘ a God jealous and aveng- 
ing’ (1^; cf. RYm), passing into a fine description 
of the efiect on the world of nature 'when J" 
^pears for judgment on His enemies (vv.*-®*®).* 
To those, however, who truly wait upon Him,t 
J" is true and faithful {v.*^). In the second part of 
the psalm (v.®^»)» where the original alphabetic 
arrangement has largely disappeared, and '^\here the 
present text is in some places extremely eormpt, 
the poet announces the destruction of tim enemies 
of Judah ; the yoke that has pressed so long and 
so heavily on the necks of God’s people shall be 
broken, the enemies’ gods cast down, and they 
themselves brought to an utter end. Already the 
hearer of the glad tidings is speeding over the hills 
of Judah (U® [Heh. 2^]) ; the final restoration of J^’s 
land and people is at hand (2^ 

In chs. 21' we have the genuine * oracle con- 
cerning Nineveh. ’§ It consists of two parts, eor- 
resending to the present division of the chaj^ters. 
(a) The first jiart may be described as a triptych, in 
which, with a few bold and effective strokes, the 
prophet-artist has painted in succession the siege, 
the capture, and the final overthrow of Nineveh, 
with its resulting desolation. First of all lie p«)r- 
trays the approach of the besiegers in scarlet 
uniforms and with steel-mounted }1 chariots (2^' ®), 
then the stubborn fights in the outplaces and 
broadways without the walls (v.^). On tins fol- 
lows H (v.®) the hurried muster of the troops within, 
the rush to the wails to place in position the engines 
of defence (t; see Mantelet).** But the imme- 
diate source of danger is elsewhere, for the pro- 
tecting dams and sluices are burst open (v.®) ; the 
result IS panic in the palace, which is immediately 

ing of the Syriac reading in the EDPV L 122 ff. A tmnelatioa 
of nis communication appeared in the PEFSt, 1879, p. 136 ff. 

* In v,8a in place of the obscure and irrelevant mtpipo (MT) the 
parallelism requires us to read with most of the VSS riTsa 
(Buhl, EATW V, ISI ; cf. Davidson, in loe.). 

f Adopting the reading of the LXX 
(LaS25; cf.Ps253 697). 

t The references in the sequel to ch, 2 follow the verse- 
numeration of the EV, which is one less throughout than 
in the Hebrew. 

§ The words, ‘Thus saith JVnow found at the head of 
are probaMy part of the original introduction to the oracle. 

11 A conjectural rendering <cf. EV), the meaning of the 
original being unlmowri. The AV rendering * torches ' 
rests on a mistaken etymology. 

•[[ The proposal of Billerbeck and Jeremias to Insert ch. gls iB 
between 24 and 2« Is quite unnecessar 1 r^ 

**Heb. 'irbn, lit. ‘the coverer,* EV ‘mantelet/ apparently 
a military terminw tecknimcs. An elaborate and technic^ 
i^ount of the Assyrian ‘ siege artillery/ both for attack and 
defence, with numerous illustrations, is mven In Billerteck and 
Jeremias' monograph already cited. 
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stormed, and tlie queen (?)* captured and carried 
off amid the lamentations, of her , maids (v.^). In 
vain is every effort to rally the panic-stricken 
de,feiiders (v/) ; the city is given over to be looted 
by the victors (v.*^.)., , The final tableau shows' 
the climax of the catastrophe. Nineveh has dis- 
appeared I Where stood the queen of cities' there 
is now a * wild and rveary waste’ (if thus we may 
imitate the alliteration [Mhah umebukah umibuh 
hlMh) of the original, v.’^*^) j to, th*e prophet’s 
unfeigned delight, the Assyrian, once brave as a 
lion and as cruel, has passed away for ever ' 

(d) In ch. 3 the prophet, enamoured of his theme, 
returns to fill in certain details of' the overthrow 
of this ‘city of blood’ (v.^), and furnishes us with 
a graphic wmid^picture of the final attack (vv.^- ») — 

* Hark I tbe whip I Hark t the rattle of the wheels ; 

And (see !) the prancing steeds and the bounding chariots. 
The horsemen charging (?), 

And the flash of the swords and** the glint of the spears, 

And the laaiaseB of the slain and the heaps of the dead.* 

And why has this fate overtaken Nineveh? 
Because of her uBprincipled diplomacy, her har- 
lotries, and her witcheraits (v.^). As punishment, 
she will be exposed like a vulgar adulteress to the 
gibes and insults of the nations she has so long 
oppressed (w,®*®). The prophet further dwells 
complacently on the thought that, in Nineveh’s 
hour of doom and shame, there will be none to 
comfort her or to bewail her (v.^). Let her not 
think she will fare better than No-amon, the 
mistress of Upper Egypt (v.®^*). With the measure 
wherewith she meted out cruelties unspeakable to 
the Egyptian capital, it shall be measured to 
Nineveh in her turn (v.^®). For her fortified out- 
posts, with their efieminate defenders, already fall 
before the invader as readily as ripe figs fall into 
the mouth of one who but shakes the laden fig- 
tree (v.^®). Now is the time to prepare for the 
siege. * To the mortar-tub and the brick-mould ’ 
is tile prophet’s sarcastic call (vJ*) ! The countless 
merchants of the city, a heterogeneous and un- 
patriotic throng, vanish as locusts vanish with the 
morning sun. And thus, to the accompaniment of 
a universal song of joy on the part of all that have 
suffered at her hands, the city of blood makes her 
final exit from the stage of history 
iv. Integrity and Authenticity op the 
Book. — Until a very few years ago the authen- 
ticity of all three chapters of the Book of Nahum 
was regarded as beyond suspicion, even by scholars 
so ‘ advanced ’ as Kuenen { Onderzoek^, ii. § 75), Well- 
hausen {Skizzen u, Vorarheiten^ [1893], p. 155), and 
Comill {EinleitJ^ 1892, p. 188). Since 1880, how- 
ever, in various publications (ZDMG- xxxiv. 559 fi*., 
Carmina Vet Test metrice, 212, etc.) Bickeli — 
in this following out indications given by Frohn- 
meyer and Franz Delitzsch — ^liad maintained that 
Nan 1®‘® was in reality an alphabetic poem, whose 
original structure was easily recoverable by m^ns 
of various slight alterations and transpositions 
(see esp. ZDMG, ut supra). In 1893 a more suc- 
cessful attempt was made on the same lines by 
H. Gunkel in Stade’s ZATW (xiii. 223 ff.). In 
this essay Gunkel succeeded, in the present writer’s 
opinion, not only in proving more conclusively 
than Bickeli had done the existence in w.®"® of 
a clearly designed acrostic arrangement for the 

* The word of the original, ifi still unexplained <AV, RV 
as a proper name, Himab, hut „aee margins). The Targum has 
already KHdVd * queen.* See art. Hn 2 aiAB. The following nnVyrt 
should perhaps be read fiVnyn and understood as a loan-word 
from Assyrian, like 1D£30 and prob. DnT3D it « massant, 

‘watcher’ (see Jensen’s review of Biherb. and Jerem. in Theol, 
Mztg, 1895, p. 607). It would then correspond to the Assyr. 
etdlUu, *a lady (of rank).* See P. Ruben, Academy, 1896, 
p, 202, and more in detail PSBA xx. (May 1898) p. 178 £C. * An 
Oracle of Nahum*; of. Mxpoi, Times, vii (1896) p. 568, via. 
'p. 48. 


first half of the Hebrew alphabet (n to ^), but in 
establishing a strong probability that the samp 
arrangement for the second half (d to n) originally 
appeared in the^ verses following of the 

Hebrew numeration, see footnote above). Bickeli 
has since issued a much improved edition of his 
restoration {Beitrdge zur Semit Metrik, 1894, being 
an oft-print from t\\Q SitzungsheriGhte of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences), which in its turn has sug- 
gested to Gunkel a few emendations, incorporated 
in a note to his Schopfung u. Chaos (p, 120 f.).* 
Finally, Nowack in his commentary (see the Litera- 
ture at end of article) has adopted, and in some 
points has still further improved upon, the results 
of his predecessors. As regards the opening verses 
at least (vv.®‘®), the changes which the acrostic 
scheme demands are not more numerous or more 
radical than those required in several of the other 
alphabetic poems of the OT, as we propose to show 
(see small type below). An alphabetic psalm, 
however, must by its very nature be complete ; 
hence we do not hesitate to affirm that in Nah 
we have the remains of an acrostic psalm, of which 
the first nine verses (k to d) have suffered little, 
the next four or five (' to 3) considerably more, and 
the rest (o to n) so much that their restoration 
‘can never be more than an academic exercise,’ 
— words which A. B. Davidson has applied rashly, 
as we think, to the Whole of ch. 1. Each of the 
twenty-two verses consisted originally of two lines 
each, each line containing, as a rule, three or four . 
accented words. 

The following brief note will sufficiently indicate the plan of 
the psalm : the if-verse consists of v.2a of the MT, i.e. of two 
lines of four words each, vv. 2^- Sa (mn”) being probably part of 
the D and 3 verses introduced here by an editor to qualify the 
general statement in v.2a (Nowack). The >verse, two lines of 
three words each, extends from to end of v.s ; the 3-ver8e 
=sv.4a also of six accented words. At a T is needed, and 
here the VSS certainly had two different verbs, which renders 
the first suspicious ; read perhaps ^71 (Gray, Oheyne) or 
(Now.). The n -verse = v,5s issv.Sb; for t it is only 
necessary to transpose tDJ?! to the head of 6® and read T33^ ; 
|Tss6^, Ksb?*. For ’ we would propose to read y'l" (cf. Psl386), 
or, as hitherto proposed, delete 1 of yi'l in v.U). Now in all 
these ten verses, involving only one serious interference with 
MT, we have surely something more than chance coincidences, 
namely, a conscious design which cannot be explained by the 
* fact that the author allowed himself here and there and per^ 
haps half ac(dde7itally to follow the alphabetic order* (Driver, 
Expos. Times, ix, (1897), p. 119— review of Nowack*s KUine 
Fropheeten). 

Kegarding the author of this psalm, we can only 
say that he lived at some period of the post-exilic 
history, t when the yoke of the heathen pressed 
heavily on the people of God, whose coming to 
judge the oppressor and vindicate His own could 
not be long delayed. The poem, it was felt at a 
later period, fitly expressed the general principle 
of God’s avenging justice, of which the destruction 
of Nineveh was the most striking concrete illustra- 
tion. Accordingly, it was prefixed as an appropriate 
introduction to the genuine ‘vision of Nahum the 
Elkoshite.’ 

y. OCiCASION AND DATE OF CHS. 2 AND 3.— The 
prophecy itself provides us with two fixed points 
between which its date mnst fall. These are the 

* The English-speaking student will find a very lucid account 
of the proposals of these scholars, with some orimnal sugges- 
tions, in G. Buchanan Gray*s article, ‘The Alphabetical Poem 
in Nahum/ Expositor, Sept. 1898. 

t The artifici^ty of the acrostic form is generally supposed to 
point to a late rather than an early date for the poems which 
show this construction. If our psalm is really post-exilic, then 
XiSa. (Heb. 21a) is taken from Is 627. Other parallels, such as 1? 
(restored text)»La 326ii5b(-n3 dVsJ')ssPs 61®, partake too much 
of the nature of theological commonplaces to permit of an 
assertion of borrowing on the one side or the other, while almost 
all the points of contact adduced by older o{»mmentators (see 
e^. Strauss, Mahumi Vatwvn., Prolegom. xv f.) are quite 
musoxy. 
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captuTe of No-amon (Thebes, 3®®-) and the dowa- 
fall of Nineveh itself. Kegarding the former 
event, OTir terminu$ a ^no, there need be no 
hesitation in identifying it with the capture and 
destruction of the capital of Upper Egypt by 
Assnrbanipai in B.O. 664-663 (see Schrader, COT 
ii 149 ff. 5 Tiele, Bah.-Assyr. Gesehichte, ii. 149 ff.). 
Jji event of such far-reaching consequences for 
the Western world w-onld long remain fresh in the 
minds of men, so that it is quite unnecessary, 
because of its mention by Nahum, either to assign 
the prophecy to a date B.c. 660 (so Schrader, loo. 

and Orelli), or with Wellhausen {Skkzen, etc, 
v. 160) to suggest whether the prophet may not 
refer to some later capture, regarding which 
history and tradition are alike silent. 

With regard, in the next place, to the terminus 
ad guemj we are now in possession, since 1895, of 
native cuneiform testimony to the manner and 
date of the final overthrow of Nineveh, In the 
course of his excavations in a mound near Hillah 
(Babylon), Father Soheil came upon a semicircular 
stele of Nabonidus (B.C. 555-638), now in the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople (publ. by 
Y. Scheil in Maspero’s Becueil de TravauXy etc., 
1896, livr, 1, 2 ; L. Messerschmidt, Die Inschrift 
der Stele JSfabonaHdst 1896 ; summary by Johns in 
Timesj vii. (1896), p. 360f.; also, with illustra- 
tions, by C. J, Ball in Light from the East, 1899, 
p. 212 ff. ; cf. A. B. Davidson, Nahum, etc. 137 1). 
In this inscription it is expressly stated that ‘ the 
aid of the king of the Umman-manda folk ’ — that 
is, either the Medes alone, or a mixed folk of which 
the Medes were the predominant constituent* — 
was invoked by Marduk, the great god of Babylon, 
in order to avenge the insults ofiered to him by 
the Assyrians in the days of Sennacherib. The 
Modes (done are credited with the destruction of 
the cities and temples of Assyria (column ii.), 
which agrees with the well-known statement of 
Herodotus (i. 103 ff.). 

The date of the fall of Nineveh is also, for the 
first time, fixed for us within narrow limits. In 
col. X. Nabonidus informs us that the temple of 
the moon-god Sin at Harran (which had been 
destroyed by the Medes about the same time as 
Nineveh) was restored by him fifty-four years after 
its destruction. This restoration, as we know 
from another inscription, took place in the third 
year of Nabonidus^ reign (B.C. 553). Hence we 
obtain 607 as the date of the destruction of Harran 
and—since Nineveh was doubtless the last to fail 
before the Medes — B.C. 606 as the nearest ap- 
proach to the date of the fall of Nineveh. 

These, then, are the two fixed points, viz. B.O* 
664-663 and B,c. 606, between which the prophecy 
of Nahum must be placed. The upper limit, ft 
will be seen, is fatal both to the earliest tradition 
known to us, according to which Nahum prophe- 
sied 115 years before the fall of Nineveh (Jos. 
Ant. IX. xi. 3), and to the conclusions of older 
scholars, such as Pusey, Nagelsbach, etc., who 
placed the prophecy in the reign of Hezeldah or 
the earlier years of Manasseh. 

Another factor, which was of the greatest 
moment in former attempts to fix more definitely 
the date of our prophecy, must now be set aside, 
namely, the supposed references in ch. 1 to the 
political and religious condition of Judah under 
the later Assyrian kings, t This chapter, we have 
seen reason to believe, is no part of the genuine 
prophecy of Nahum — a conclusion which disposes 


p. zus n., tne umman-imnda are the * Medes* of Astvages, 
who appear, he adds, ‘to have been Iranian Soythians ’ (A 
t Such references were found in w,».n (the ‘wicked coun- 
•dlor *), (the h^vy yoke [of AwyrnSI), (the religious aeai of 
the Jews [under JosiaJli?])ji etc., see the CM?mmentaries. 


at once of the views of two groups of scholars— 
{a) those who, like Kuenen {OnderzoeW, § 75 ), 
(3omill {Einleit.'^ 188), and Wildeboer (Die Littera- 
tur d. AT, 1895, pp. 194, 197), lay stress on th© 
fact that the yoke of Assyria was still heavy on 
the neck of Judah (P®), and are therefore com- 
pelled to postulate a date c. 624, after which time 
the power of Assyria rapidly decayed, and Josiah 
was able to extend his borders at her expense % 
and (5) those who, like Robertson Smitii (art. 
* Nahum’ in Encye. Brit.% basing too exclusively 
on ch. 1, consider that the prophet had in his' eye 
no particular assailant of Nineveh, but based, his 
prophecy solely on the general principles of the 
di\’ine moral government. With ch. 1 falls also 
the hypothesis advanced by the present writer in 
1891 (‘The Burden of Nineveh^ in Good Words, 
1891, 741 ff.)— and by H. Winckler iiidepe,iKieiitly 
in Untersuch. 1892, 124 ff. )— based on a 

study of the relations betw^een Assyria and Judah 
during the period in question, that the prophecy 
is to be placed c. 645 B.C., near the close of the 
rebellion of Samas-sum-ukin, viceroy of Babylon, 
against his brother Assnrbanipai. 

If, then, as we believe, chs. 2 and 3 alone con- 
stitute the genuine prophecy of Nahum, tliw task 
of determining its date is very materially simpli- 
fied, for the situation portrayed in these chapters 
is scarcely open to doubt. It is the moment 
between the actual invasion of Assyria by a hostile 
force and the commencement of the attack on its 
capital. The ‘mauler’ or aestroyer (adopting 
with most moderns Miehaelis’ reading p? for 
P 9 D) is already on the march (2^ ^1) ; the frontier 

fortresses have opened their gates to the foe (3^®, 
where note the tenses). The latter, it is cleai 
(314. isy^ has not yet begun to invest the city. Such 
was the situation ■when Nahum received the 
prophetic impulse to proclaim to the ‘city of 
blood ’ (3^) that the cup of her iniquities was full 
to overfloudng. It is needless to attempt to dis- 
entangle the statements of classical historians as 
to the various attacks which Nineveli had to meet 
during the last years of her existence. The whole 
of the genuine prophecy palpitates with the con- 
viction that the ‘ utter end ’ of the Assyrian is at 
hand. The closing verses of the prophecy, in 

t articular, are strangely out of place, if the writer 
as in view any other but the final attack by t he 
Umman-manda of Nabonidus’ stele. B.C. 608-607, 
therefore, we consider to be the date of the vision 
of Nahum, an approximation as close as is attain- 
ahle in the case of any book of the OT, 

Nothing in these chapters, we may add, compels 
us to beneve that Nahum was himself an eye- 
witness of the scenes he so vividly portrays. Com- 
munication, easy and frequent, had long existed 
between Nineveh and the tributary West-land, 
whose inhabitants were therefore well acquainted 
with her situation and defences. Such an ac- 
quaintance, joined to a poet’s intuition and a seer’s 
prophetic insight, is sufficient for all the facts. 

rh CrEXEEAIi Ohakaoteeistics OF CHS. 2 and 
3. — ^The most striking characteristics of tlie poetry 
of Nahum are its intense force and its piotures<|ue- 
ness* ^ Although, as Dr. Pusey has remarked, it is 
only in the original that * the grandeur, energy, 
power, and vividness of Nahum can be fully felt,’ still 
even in. an English dress no one can be insensible 
to the onward rush of the movement in 2^”^, the 
'graphic word-picture of 3**‘^ the aptness and 'force 
of the figures of the Hon and Ms cubs (2^^®), and 
of the locusts’ flight (3^^), the pathos of and 
similar features. ‘ Of all the minor prophets none 
seems to reach the sublimity, the fire, and the 
daring spirit {audaces spiritm) of Nahum,’— such 
is the judgment passed on our prophet by Bishop 
Lowth in his classical work on Mehrew Poetry 
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• Of all tlie prophets/ writes a more recent autho- 
rity, ^ he is the one who in dignity and force 
approaches most nearly to Isaiah’ (Driver,- XOT® 

, 336; cf. Kirkpatrick, Dock of the Prophets, p. 
250). It is nnfortnnate that in several passages 
even of the genuine prophecy the text is uncertain. 
The use by the prophet ot so many apparently 
technical terms (cf. G. A. Smith’s list, The Twelve 
Prophets, ii, 89) further helps to obscure his 
meaning. . ' ■ ■ 

The direct teaching of the book is mainly con- 
inecl to ch, 1, Its leading thought we have 
already seen to be the attribute of J" as 'a God 
jealous * (cf. Ex 20® 3#^ Dt and avenging,’ 
who, though He suffer long, will assuredly ‘ take 
vengeance on his adversaries’ (cf. Is 3# 63^ Dt 
32®®}. The elaboration of this aspect of the Divine 
nature serves to throw into higher relief the assur- 
ance that foll-ows — 

‘ The Lord is good to them that wait upon Mm (LXX).* 

*la the day of trouble will He deliver them.*! 

‘(Yea) the Lord knoweth them that put their trust in him.* 

Passing to chs. 2 and 3, we note one important 
respect in which Nahum differs from all his pre- 
decessors in the prophetic office. His mind is so 
full of the iniquities and impending punishment of 
Nineveh, that he has no thought lor the short- 
comings of his own people. In this he presents a 
striking contrast to his contemporaries, Zephaniah 
and Jeremiah. Nahum’s heart, it has been said, 

‘ for all its bigness, holds room only for the bitter- 
nesses, the baffed hopes, the unappeased hatreds 
of a hundred years ’ (G. A. Smith, op. dt, ii. 90). 
In ch, 3, especially, the prophet’s indignation 
burns with a "white heat as he lays bare the moral 
gangrene at the heart of the Assyiian nation, the 
moral atrophy which was the real source of the 
weakness that made its sudden and complete 
collapse without a parallel in history (cf. Strabo, 
X'vi. 1. 3 : odv Blpos ttoXls 7rapaxpW<^) 

K. r,X.). Wanton bloodshed, inhuman cruelty, 
commercial immorality, bad faith in her political 
relations, — ^in his denunciation of these Nahum 
gave voic^e less to his own personal conviction 
than to the outraged conscience of humanity. 
Assyria in his hands becomes an object-lesson 
to the empires of the modern \vorld, teaching, as 
an eternal principle of the divine government 
of the world, the absolute necessity, for a nation’s 
continued vitality, of that righteousness, per- 
sonal, civic, and national, which alone ‘exalteth 
a nation.’ 

LiTBaAtxjRB.---The older commentaries are discussed by O. 
Strauss (see belovO i list of titles at close of art. ‘ Nahum ’ 
in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclop,^ (1866). The chief modern commen- 
taries are those on the Minor Prophets generally by Ewald, 
Pusey, Keil, Hit5sig-Steiner4 (1881), Oreili (in S track and Zock- 
ler’s series, Eng. tr., T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh), Wellhausen 
(translation and critical notes in Skizzen und Vorarbeiten^ 
pt. V. $rd ed. (18993) ; A. B. Davidson, Mahum, Habakkuk, and 
Zepkaniah (in Cambridge Bible 1896 — the best English com- 
mentary) ; Nowaek (1897) ; G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets, 
vol. ii. (1898). To these may be added Farrar, Minor Prophets 
(‘ Men of the Bible * series), and Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the 
Prophets (2nd ed.). A detailed commentary on the military 
references is supplied by the monograph of Ad. Billerheck and 
Alf. Jeremias, ‘ Per Untergang Nineveh’s und die Weissagungs- 
schrift des Nahum von Elkosch,’ in Delitzsch und Haupt’s 
BeUriige zur AssyHMogie, Bd. iii., 1898, pp. 87-188. A complete 
monograph, though now largely out of date, is that of Otto 
Strauss, Mahumi ds Nino Vatidnium (1863), 

For the more purely critical study of Nahum see the essays 
of Bickell, Gunkel, and G. B. Gray, on ch. 1 cited in the body 
of the article ; also P. Ruben, * An Oracle of Nahum ’ in 

FSB A XX., May 1898, pp. 173-185, For the Versions in general, 

L. Reinke, Zur Eritlk der dlteren Versionen des Propheten 
Nahum, 1867. For the LXX, Karl Vollers, Das DodekaprO’ 
pheton der Alemndrin&r, 1880, and Schuurmans-Stekhoven, De 
Alemndrijnsche Vertalirt^ van het Dodehapropheton, 1887. For 
the Targum of Jonathan, in addition to Reinke, op. dt. p. 56 ff., 


* On the Divine attribute of Jealoiu^ see A. B, Davidson’s 
note on 1^. 
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see the critical edition with notes by M. Adler in the JQM vii. 
1894, pp. 630-667. For the Syriac, M. Sebok, Die Syr. Ueb&r- 
setz. d.l^klein. Propheten, 1^1, A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

NAIDUS (A NdeiSos, B NdatM* 1 Es ap 
parently=Benaiah, Ezr 10®®. 

NAIL.— 1. Heb. Aram. Arab, zufr, ^ 

finger nail, Dt 21^,* Bn 4®®. In Jer 17^ the word 
refers to the diamond point of the graver or stylus. 
2. lo;, Arab, watad, a pin or peg of wood, a tent 
peg. In Syria tent pegs are usually of oak, very 
roughly shaped and pointed. It was with one of 
these that Jael treacherously murdered Sisera, Jg 
42 iff. Moore, ad loc.). In Ex 27^® it is said that 
the pegs of the tabernacle were of copper. In old 
houses in Lebanon wooden pegs are driven into 
the walls of rooms, so that articles may be sus- 

E ended on them. Sometimes the pin is drawn out 
y the weight of the article hung on it, having 
been driven into a mass of clay, used as mortar, 
between the stones of the wall. The ‘nail in a sure 
place ’ (Is 22®®- ®®) is one wedged firmly between two 
stones. 3. nDOp Ec 12^^), Arab, mismdr, a 

nail, generally of metal. In 1 (jh 22® it is said that 
‘ David prepared iron in abundance for the nails ’ ; 
2 Ch 3® mentions that ‘ the weight of the nails was 
50 shekels of gold.’ In the NT ^Xos is the corre- 
sponding word, Jn 20®®, see Cross. 

W. Carslaw. 

NAIN (Nalv ), — This place is mentioned only once 
in Scripture, in Lk 7^h The site of the ancient 
village t is well authenticated ; it is occupied by the 
modem Nein, a squalid, miserable collection of 
mnd-hovels, situated on the north-western edge of 
Jebel ed’Duhy, or the ‘Little Hermon,’ where the 
hill slopes down into the plain of Esdraelon. The 
mountain is called Jehel ea-Duhy from an unknown 
Mohammedan saint, whose wely or sacred place is 
on the summit of its conical peak. Around the 
village are numerous rubbish heaps and stony 
ruins, which indicate that at one time it must have 
been a place of much greater importance. It does, 
not seem to have ever been a walled and fortified 
place, for no indications of a wall can be seen, 
but Condeir (Tent-Work, p. 122) supposes that by 
the phrase ‘gate of the city,’ in the Gospel narra- 
tive, we are to understand merely the ordinary 
entrance among the houses by the open path, just 
as we commonly speak of ‘the gate of the valley’ 
or the ‘gate of the pass,’ where no gate or wail 
actually exists. Stanley [SP p. 357) says that ‘no 
convent, no tradition, marks the spot.’ But he 
must have overlooked the rude little mosque so 
prominent among the houses, strangely enough 
called the ‘Place of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ which, 
from the significance of its name, must indicate 
the previous existence on the spot of a Christian 
chapel, which disappeared at an early period. 
The rough steep path leading up to the village 
is unchanged since that memorable day when 
our Lord traversed it with weary feet, and met 
the funeral procession of the widow’’s only son. 
And behind it, in the face of the rocks that pro- 
ject from the rugged side of the hill, may still be 
seen shadowy holes and caves, which doubtless 
mark tiie old place of sepulture to which the young 
man’s dead body was being carried on its bier. No 
grander view can be obtained anywhere in Palestine 
than that which stretches around Nain, from its 
green nest on the mountain side, amply justifying 
its descriptive name, if this is to be derived (with 

* * The paring of the nails corresponds to one of the acts bj- 
which an Arab widow dissolved her widowhood and became 
free to marry again* (W. R. Smith, Kinship, 178; ct OTJ(P 
868 ; Lane, Arab. Lex. 2409 ; Wellhausen, Mest^, 171). 

t It must be distinguished from the Nain mentioned by Joi 
(BJ vf, ix. 4), which was on the other side of the Jordan, proh 
ably in Idumaea. 
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the Talmud) from a Hebrew word D'yi, signifying 
* beauty^ or * pleasantness/ Within the cii’cle of 
the surrounding hills some of the most stirring 
events in Old Testament history have occurred. 
Below is the extensive plain of Jezreel, which was 
the great battlefield of Palestine from the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar to those of Napoleon. Right 
across are the uplands of Nazareth ; to the left are 
the bare limestone ridges of Gilboa ; away in the 
distance is the white range of Carmel, with a blue 
gleam of the Mediterranean at its foot ; while far 
up in the north is the snowy top of great Hermon, 
dominating all the wide view. 

The story of Nain has been told in the simplest 
and most touching manner by the evangelist. 
Every word is a picture : the desolation of the 
widowed mother, the compassion of Jesus, the 
significance of His action in touching the bier, and 
so becoming ceremonialiy unclean through this 
forbidden contact with death, showing that He 
raised the young man to life not by His absolute 
power as God, but by the power of His own 
suffering and death ; the pathetic deliverance to 
the mother of her son, for she needed him most, 
instead of asking him to forsake all and follow 
Jesus as His disciple. 

Litkraturi.— E obinson, ii. 356. 861; van de Velde, 

Siria and Pcdestine^ ii. S82; Gu<§rin, i, 116f. ; Buhl, 

QAP 217; Stanley, EP 857; Neubauer, du Talm. 188. 

Hugh Macmillan, 

NAIOTH (n'r^ glerg; Kt. nm, i.e. probably mij 
Nmfyafh [like ns-i;? Zar^phath, Tnynl)a¥rath, etc.: 
see Driver on 1 S 19^^], though nm and would 
both be possible ; LXX Auad [5 times after a v 
having evidently dropped out in transcription, cf. 
Jg 16^ ip AXcrojpTjx for pu? cod. A Nawwd, 
No root nu is known : the form Nav/patK is thus 
much more probable than The name of 

a locality in Ramah, mentioned 1 S 19^®* ^ 

20h in which David and Samuel took refuge, 
when the former was pursued by Saul. This is 
really all that can be said about it: what the 
nature of the locality was, is entirely uncertain. 
It is an old explanation, not out of harmony with 
the context, that the term denotes the Aomc, or 
cmnobium, of the prophets (cf. Targ. it 2 shiH n '3 
‘house of instruction,' or school) : hut the philo- 
logical basis of this interpretation is very in- 
secure ; for (of which ro; might be a fern, form) 
does not mean ‘habitation^ in general, but denotes 
in particular an abode of shepherds or sheep (see 
esp. 2 S 7®; and cf. Is 65^®, Jer 33^^), or a country 
h^itation, or domain (Job 5®*, Is 32^®, Jer 10®® 25®^ 
etc.), and is only applied figuratively to other 
kinds of abode, in poetry (Ex 15^, Is 33®®, Jer 60'^), 
or elevated prose (2 S 15®®) : hence it is doubtful 
whether a word closely allied to this would have 
been chosen to denote a residence of prophets in a 
'^ullage or town. The absence of the art., not 
merely in the vocalized text (1 S 19^ etc,), but in 
the consonantal text (20^), is also an objection to 
its being supposed to have had an appellative 
sense. Under the circumstances, we must be 
satisfied to know that Naio^yath was the name 
of a locality in Ramah : the original signification 
of the name,^ and also the nature of the place 
denoted by it, are both uncertain. (Ewald’s 
attempted justification of the rendering school, 
Hist. lii. 49 f., is far too conjectural to he prob- 
able : see Driver on I S 19^«). S. E, Deivee. 

RIME in EY corresponds to the Heb. d#, Aram. 
Qjy, and Gr. 6vojaa. The Hebrew word is of very 
ancient and obscure origin. Redslob {ZDM(x, 
1872, pp. 751-756), tracing it to the root hnw 

be high'), argues that its funda- 
mental sense is height^ and hence (1) a monument 


(Gn 11^ 2 S 10^®, Is 55^®} or mausoleum, (Is 56®}, (2| 
excellence^ majesty, e.g. Ps 54 ^ ; and that ‘ nan e ’ 
in the sense Of a mere token of distinction rep: e- 
sents the last stage in the impoverishment of the 
original idea. Others' {e.g. Lagarde, Bildmig der 
Nomina, p. 160 ; W. R. , Smith, Kinship, p,. 213} 
connect it with the root wsm, which gives sign or 
token as the original meaning. In view of this 
uncertainty, it will be wise not to base too much 
in our discussion of the term on the etyiiiology. 
The Greek term as used in NT has many iii,saa- 
ings that are foreign to classical usage, but are 
due to the direct or indirect influence of the 
Hebrew term. 

In discussing the present subject we have to 
consider, firstly, the significance of the term and 
the ideas expressed by it ; and, secondly, the vari* 
ous customs connected with the giving of names. 

1. The Significance of the. Teem.— 1. Iain, 
numerable passages alike in OT and NT the term is 
used as by ourselves in reference to words by which 
persons, places, or objects are designated and dis- 
tinguished from others. It is also by a familiar 
transference of meaning that it comes to mean 
reputation or fa^m ; see e.g. 1 S 18®®, 2 S 7® 23^®, 
and in consequence np is sometimes translated in 
EY by ‘ renou n ' Gn 6h Nu 16®, or ‘ famous ' 1 C!i 
5®^, Ru 4^1 (cf. Job 30® ‘ base '= Heb. d*^ 
nameless) ; it may even by itself and unqualilied 
mean a good reputation, e.g. Pr 22b Ec 7b Sir 
41^® ; or, on the other hand, a false reputation, 
Rev 3b But the more peculiar senses of the term 
are due to the close relation that was supposed 
to exist between the name and the personality. 
It is a widely-spread belief among primitive 
and less developed peoples that one who know's 
a person's name has power over the bearer of 
the name ; hence the reluctance to give a stranger 
one's name. It was but a modification of such 
belief that made the Hebrew frequently use 
‘name’ as almost an equivalent of the* ‘per- 
sonality' or ‘character' or nature of the person or 
thing named ; and consequently, when a writer 
wishes to express forcibly the nature of a person 
or place, he says he will be called so-and-so, or his 
name will be so-and-so. Thus when in the future 
Jerusalem is purged from injustice she will be 
called ‘the city of righteousness ' (Is 1®®); when 
J" returns to the deserted city after the Exile, its 
name will be ‘ J" is there ' (Ezk 48®®}. The nature 
of Egypt is summed up in the name that is given 
her, ‘ Rahab that sitteth still ' ; and the meaning 
of Is 9® is that the child will actually be all that the 
name ‘wonderful,' etc., implies ; cf. furtlier Fr 21®*, 
Is 63^®, and probably Is 62® 65^®. Again, the Greek 
6vby.ara is actually rendered by ‘ persons ' in Ac U®, 
Rev where the sense closely resembles that of 
the original term in Nu 1® 26^^, Rev 3b wliich 
cases EY adopts ‘names' as its rendering. For 
instances from Gr. papyri see Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelstudien, 24 f. 

2. It is not difficult to understand how ‘ name ' 
may express the idea of authority (see e.g. Ex 5®®, 
I K 21®, Est 3^®, Jn 5^), but it is perhaps through 
this sense that a phrase arose the meaning of 
which is much less immediately obvious, especially 
in the EY. In Hebrew we frequently read of 
some one's name being called over something 

712 ' D# in EY this idiomatic phrase is 

generally translated so as to confuse it with tlie 
entirely distinct phrase ‘to be called by some 
one's name ' (^e But the former phrase 

does not mean that the person or object referred 
^ will bear the name of that person whose ‘ name 
is called^ over it': it means that it will come 
under his authority, pass into his possession. 
Thus Joab begs David to be present at the final 
scene in the siege of Kabbah, lest Joab take the 
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eity, and bis name be called over it, t.0. lest the 
city pass under his authority and not David’s 
(2 S 12^®). ‘ All the nations over which J"’s name 

was called ’ (Am 9^^) are all the nations which had 
once owned J"’s authority, Le, had once formed 
part of the dominion of Israel— the people of J'\ 
Israel in its confesdon (Is 63^®) says — we are be- 
oome as they over whom thon never barest rule; 
as they over whom thy name was not called, i,e. as 
they who have ceased to be regarded as thy people 
and subject to thy authority. Women have the 
name of their husbands called over them, i,e. be- 
eeme subject to their authority at marriage, Is 4^. 
With regard to the precise sense of ‘ name ’ in the 
plirase there may be difference of opinion : thus 
Driver {Brnteronomy^ p. 306) interprets JoaVs 
saying thus, ‘lest I gain the credit of having 
captured it [Kabbah], and it be counted as my 
conquest.’ But the meaning of the whole phrase 
is quite clear ; in the furmer words of Driver, 

‘ the phrase exi^resses . . . the fact of ownership 
— ^whether acquired by actual conquest or other- 
wise (cf. Fs 49^® W)-— coupled at the same time 
with the idea ai protection i and occurs frequently, 
especially with reference to the people of Israel, 
Jerusalem, or the temple. The passages are : Am 
9'®, Jer 710.11.14. 80 149 1516 , , ^ 25^® 32^ 34i«, 1 K S**® 
Ch (all D®), Is 63^®, 2 Ch Dn 9^®* “ ’ 
Cf., in the Apocrypha, Bar 2^®*®®, 1 Mac 7®^, and 
in NT Ac 15^^ (cited by St, James from Am 9^®), 
Ja 2^. We may allude to one other passage where 
‘name' probably means ‘authority,’ viz. Is 26^® 
(cf. 63^). The words rendered by EV, ‘ by thee 
only will we make mention of thy name,’ should 
contain an antithesis to the first part of the verse, 

‘ O Lord our God, other Lords beside thee have had 
dominion over us,’ and consequently must be trans- 
lated ‘but thee, (to wit) thy name (authority), alone 
will we (in future) mention (i.e. acknowledge)’; 
for the construction in the Heb. cf. Dillm. in loc» 

3. We may pass on now to some of the special 
ideas that are expressed by the phrase ‘ name of 
J"’ in the OT, ‘name of Jesus,’ etc., in the NT. 
The name of J'' as equivalent to the person of J'’ 
is represented as the subject or the object of 
various actions : thus, for example, it sets men 
on high (Ps 20^). It is loved (Ps 5^^), praised 
(Fs 7^^), sanctified (Is 29®®) ; it is described, e.^., as 
being glorious, fearful (Dt 28®®), holy (1 Ch 29^®), 
everlasting (Ps 135^®). But in particular the ‘ name 
of J"’ is used as a succinct expression for the re- 
vealed character of God for all that is known of 
him. Hence such frequent expressions as to 
declare (*J§p, e,g. Ex 9^® 22®®), or to know (yi:, e.g. 
Is 52®, cf. 64®) the name of J''. J" acts for his 
name’s sake («.y. Ezk 20®) when he so acts that 
his hitherto revealed nature is not belied ; e.n. 
when he vindicates his power by bringing the people 
out of Egypt. Wherever J^ records his name, 
according to the early law book (Ex 20®^), there 
men are to build an altar to him : what was meant 
by this ‘ recording of his name ’ may be seen by 
examining the various narratives of the building of 
altars, i,e. of the observations of this law (see e.g, 
Gn 1^ 2^ 26®^^% Jg 6®^ [in the light of the pre- 
ceding narrative], 1 S 14®®) ; it was the indication, 
by a theophany or by some great success or de- 
livery or the like, of the divine presence and 
favour ; in other words, it was a self-revelation of 
J" to men. From the time of Deuteronomy on- 
wards Jerusalem became the one special seat of 
the divine presence in Israel ; there, therefore, he 
is said to cause his name to dwell or abide (Dt 12^^ 
and veiy often) ; hence the temple is a house for 
J'^’s name, 2 S 7^®, 1 K etc.; and even earlier 
the supremacy of Jerusalem among the shrines of 
the S. kingdom had become so great that Isaiah 
(18^1 speaks of Zion as the place of J"’s name,, 


unless, with Cheyne {Introd, to Booh of Isaiahs 
p. 313), we regard this verse as post-exilic. 

4. Of the numerous shades of meaning connected 
with and probably springing out of the usage 
just noticed, we may refer to one or two. ‘The 
name of J'^’ itself becomes a term to express a 
theophany in Is 30®^ (aiwo, according to Cheyne, 
post-exilic), where it is described ‘as coming from 
far, burning with his anger, and in thick rising 
smoke,’ etc.; with this passage ^ve may perhaps 
compare 59^®. In Is 48® the term is probably used 
in the transferred sense of the praise which the 
divine self-manifestation calls forth from men ; 
note the parallel clause and a similar transference 
of meaning in the parallel phrase ‘glory of J"’ 
(See Glory of J" 1, ad Jin.). In Zee 14® (cf. Is 56®) 
the name of J" is the manner in which men recog- 
nize the divine self-revelation — in other words, the 
worship of J"'; Hitzig rightly interprets ‘ his name 
shall be one ’ as meaning that the unity of J", 
which already exists in reality, will then also be 
acknowledged and recognized on earth. 

But in virtue of its most characteristic and 
frequent usage ‘the name of J"’ belongs to a 
series of phrases, to which the ‘ glory of J",’ ‘ the 
face of J'V ‘the angel of J"’ also belong, by 
which the Hebrews endeavoured to distinguish 
between the Deity in himself and the Deity as 
manifested to and coming into relation with men ; 
or, in earlier times, between the Deity conceived as 
local and confined to Sinai, and on the other hand 
as accompanying his people in their journeyings. 
In the latter case, however, it is the ‘ angel of J" ’ 
that most frequently figures, and w'e need call 
attention only to one peculiar passage (Ex 23®^) in 
which both phrases are combined, and ‘ the name 
of J" ’ is said to be in the angel ; the meaning of 
this appears to he, that though the angel is not J'' in 
his fulness (cf. v,®^), yet J'^’s nature is so far in him 
that what would ofiend J" will ofiend him. To 
the OT usage of the term ‘ name of J" * we have a 
parallel, striking at once in its similarity and its 
dissimilarity, in Phoenician. In an inscription 
{CIS 3^®) from Sidon we find mention of ‘Ash- 
toreth the name of Baal (“pya mna^y),’ i.e, an 
Ashtoreth distinguished from other Ashtoreths 
by the fact that she was regarded as being a 
manifestation or representative of Baal. In this 
case, as in the parallel case of ‘ Tanith the face of 
Baal {^y3 |s mn),’ Phcenician, in striking contrast 
to Hebrew, has made of the representation or 
manifestation a new and distinct deity, 

5. Finally, in our survey of OT usage we have 
to notice that in Lv 24^^"^® the name (os’n) is used 
as a substitute for J" according to a practice 
which became very customary in post -biblical 
Hebrew. It is, however, probable tliat we owe 
this usage to the scribes and copyists rather than 
to the author of the section in question (cf. Geiger, 
Urschrifts 273 f. ). 

6 . When we turn to NT we find, as we should 
expect, that in several instances ‘the name of 
the Lord’ occurs in actual quotations from OT 
(see e.g, Mt 12®i 23®®, Ac 2®h Eo 15®, He 2^®), and 
that in others the phrases are of the same or 
nearly the same character as those current in OT 
{e.g, Mt 6®, Jn 17®*®®). The question is how far 
does OT usage serve to explain the NT term where, 
owing to new circumstances and conditions, it 
has to express ideas in large part new? Is it 
necessary to presuppose entirely difierent modes of 
thought to explain the 1ST term ; or is it possible 
to explain its new meanings as the natural de- 
velopment out of the old ? 

Clearly, phrases which differ from the OT 
equivalents only by the substitution of ‘Jesus’ 
for ‘J^'^ may be similarly interpreted unless 
cogent reasons for the contrary be forthcoming * 
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hence* 0.^., * to prophesy in the name of Jesns’ 
corresponds in NT to prophesy or speak in the 
name of J'" in OT. Such a phrase as * to believe 
in the name of Jesus’ differs somewhat more 
from OT nsage* and yet is certainly in line with 
it. It very significantly alternates in the same 
writer with the phrase *to believe in Jesus’ (see 
e . g . Jn 2-® ; 3^®* 6^®) i Le . the name of Jesus 

is a parallel term to the word ‘ Jesus ’ itself, and 
is most appropriately used iiL the present phrase 
because ‘the name of Jesns’ briefly sums up the 
personality of Jesus as made known ; to believe 
m his name is to believe in and accept his claims. 

But a very different mode of interpretation has 
been recently advocated by Conybeare. Briefly 
stated, it is an assimilation of ‘the use of the 
name of Jesus Christ to ancient magic ’ ix. 
66); or a^ain, in Conybeare’s own words, ‘Why 
did Jesus instruct Ms disciples to cast out demons 
in his name ? Why do we end our prayers with 
the formula in the name oi Jesus Christ our Lord? 
Why did the Christians glory in the name ? Why 
were they persecuted for the name ? The answer 
to all these questions is furnished by ancient 
magic’ (ift/ 581). ‘In or by the name of Jesns 
Chiist our Lord’ is a ‘tlieurgic formula,’ and its 
use was due to the fact that Christians shared the 
ancient but still prevalent belief that a god or 
demon must come when his name is correctly pro- 
nounced in an invocation. 

* Conybeare has clearly shown that this magical 
view of the name w^as held by several of the early 
Fathers as well as by non-Christian and pre- 
Christian Greek and Latin writers ; he has also 
collected much comparative evidence of the general 
existence of such a belief relative to names. 
Further, it may be admitted that in some cases 
and by some people the name of Jesus may have 
been regarded as possessing magical efficacy — see 
e , g , Mt Ac 4^; and again that the ‘names’ 
referred to in Eph 1^^ (and, therefore, probably 
also in Ph 2®) are names of angels, but that the 
reference s ‘ to the use in exorcisms of names of 
angels and patriarchs ’ is far from obvious. It is 
impossible here to discuss the very numerous 
passages concerned in detail; hut the general 
reasons which appear to the present writer cogent 
against admitting Conybeare’s mode of interpre- 
tation, except in a few isolated passages, may be 
briefly stated thus : (1) It is obviously inapplicable 
in many cases, e . g . Mt 18®. (2) A number of the 
phrases, as we have already seen, are identical 
with, a number more are closely similar to, those 
found in the OT. The OT terminology may and 
probably should be traced back ultimately to the 
magical view of ‘name,’ but in itself expresses an 
immeasurably higher type of ideas. But the 
influence of the OT on both Jesus and the dis- 
ciples was obviously so great that we have a right 
in ambiguous cases to adopt the higher interpre- 
tation suggested by OT usage rather than mat 
suggested by popular Jewish and Greek super- 
stition. To take a single instance, the analogy of 
OT instances would lead us to infer from the fact 
that Simon was sumamed ‘ Rock,’ and the sons 
of Zebedee ‘sons of thunder,’ that the names were 
given because the persons in question possessed 
qualities described by these new names ; and this 
is surely far more reasonable than to infer ‘ that 
the new names were supposed to impart to them 
(Simon and the sons of Zebedee) new qualities, 
or fortify their moral characters.’ It is unques- 
tionably a right principle to interpret the OT in 
the light of contemporary ideas ; but it is a wrong 
application of this principle to neglect the most 
potent of these ideas — ^those, namely* of the OT. 
(3) The magical si^ificance attached to the names 
by early Christian Fathers, which at first sight most 


favours the theory, is explicable by a misunder- 
standing, under the influence of Greek superstition, 
of a terminolo^ which must have been but half 
intelligible to Greeks and Latins. 

II. Customs connected with the giving of 
Names. — 1* Personal , A child ■ received , its nam4 
most frequently from the mother (Gn 4^ 16^^ 

29S2f. 36 * 30®* ®* 1®* 2®- 24. 29 35I8 334f.^ Jg 1324^ 1 S 

— all the foregoing are early narratives ; 1 Ch 4® 
7^®), but frequently also from the father (see 
especially Hos 1^*®* Is 6®, and in P Gn 5® 16^® 17^ 
21®, but also in early narratives, Gn 4®® 5®® 35^® 
41®'^-, Ex 22®, Jg ; cf. further 1 Ch 7®®, Job 42^^)^ 
In Gn 38®, 2 S 12®** the text varies (between ‘ he,’ 
Le, the father, and ‘ she,’ i,e. the mother, ‘ called ’). 
More rarely and under exceptional circumstances 
! the child received its name from others ; compare in 
this connexion the stories of Moses receiving his 
name from Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2^®), Ruth’s 
child from the mother’s women neighbours (Ru 
4^^), Solomon from a prophet (2 S 12“’®}. In some 
cases the verb which refers to the naming of the 
child has an indefinite subject; so certainly in 
Gn 25®®^*, perhaps also in some of the cases referred 
to above as instances of naming by the father, f In 
most of the cases just cited ‘ naming’ is immediately 
connected with birth, and we may peril ai}s infer 
that the name was, as a rule, in early times given 
immediately after birth, as is said to be the case 
with the modem Arabs (cf. Lane, Arabian Notes ^ 
ch. iv. n. 4). In later times the name was riven 
at circumcision, i,e, on the 8th day after birth 
(Lk 1®® 2®^) ; but of this particular custom %ve find 
no trace in OT except in so far as the change of 
Abraham’s name in connexion with the institu- 
tion of circumcision may point to it (Gn 17 (P)}. 
In the earlier period the name was chosen on 
account of its significance, and recorded some cir- 
cumstance connected with the birth, some natural 
feature of the child, or the parents’ wish con- 
cerning itj or their gratitude to God for the gift of 
it. This is clear from the meaning of the names 
(see following art.) and also from the numerous 
narratives cited above, which are good evidence as 
to general custom, though as accounts of par- 
ticular instances they are mostly k^gendary rather 
than historical. The custom -whicii was already 
frequent in the time of Christ (Lk I®* of naming 
children after a kinsman, most generally the 
grandfather, cannot be traced back with any 
certainty before the 3rd or 4th cent. B.c. The 
only early evidence for kinsmen even bearing a 
common name is 2 S ; 2 S 13^ 14®’’ ; 2 S 3®, I K 15“* ; 

1 K 22*^®, 2 K 2 K 312 320 j ^ 2029. Of 

these five instances it will hardly be questioned 
that some are mere coincidences. Further, in only 
one instance, the third, is the relation of the two 
persons concerned direct; in others it is lateral, 
the cases being those of cousin or nepliew and 
uncle. On the other hand, in the numerous early 
genealogies which we possess, we find no trace of 
the custom of naming after ancestors: thus no 
two kings of Judah (21 in number, and all of the 
family^ of David), and no two kings of the same 
Ephraimite dynasty, bear the same name, nor does 
the same name recur in any other early genealogy 
(seeZeph P; Zee 1*; Jer 41^- 1 S 9U4® ; 2 K 9^ 2^^; 

cf. y.^® and Jer 41® 22^^). On the other hand, from 
the 4th cent. b.c. and onwards the custom became 
prevalent, not only among the J ews, but also among 
the Phoenicians, Nabataeans, and Palmyrenes. 

For^ sake of distinction, the father’s name was 
sometimes added ; as in the case of David, the son 
of Jesse; and occasionally a person was called 

Also, no doubt, Gn £5984^ where we ought to read HKia a* she 

called (so BalHnNBOT). 

t On the cause of the ambiguity in these cases, of, Davidsoja- 
Syntm, § 108^. 
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simply son of so-and-so, often in contempt {e.g. 
Is 7^). But the familiar Arabic custom of making 
actual proper names out of such combinations as 
father of so-and-so, or son of so-and-so, did not 
exist among the Hebrews. Nor, again, have we 
any evidence that anything strictly corresponding 
to our family names was in use ; though, of 
course, there were clan names, and a man might be 
described as being the * man ’ or ‘ son ’ of such and 
such a clan (Jg 10^). A woman did not change 
her name on marriage, though to her own name 
the description 'wife of so-and-so’ was often added 
(Ctii 12^^, Jg 4 % Is 4^ does not refer to such a 
custom : for its interpretation see above I- 2. It 
is not therefore to the family name, hut to the 
memory of a deceased person, that the term 
'name’ refers in the very frequent phrases ‘to 
blot out’ or ‘ to take away’ the name (with refer- 
ence to childless people ; cf. e.g. Nu27^ Dt 25®*'^, 
1 S 24®^ ; cf. in Aramaic, CIB ii. 113) ; it is the 
memory, not the actual name, of an ancestor that 
posterity preserves (cf. Is 56®). 

Several instances are recorded of change of name 
in mature life. But most of these instances are of 
a special character, and it is therefore difficult to 
feel sure that the custom was at all frequent. 
Thus we find (a) three or four instances in the 
legends of the patriarchs, Gn (J) 17®* ^® 35^®, 
Nu 13^® (P); (o) two instances of the names of 
kings of Judah being changed (by their Babylonian 
conqueror) on their accession to the throne (2 K 
23®^ 24^^) j (c) instances of Hebrews resident in a 
foreign country taking names of that country 
(Gn 41^, Bn 1®^*) ; {d) some instances in NT of new 
names given denoting some striking quality of the 
person in question (Mk 3^®* 

On the other hand, after the contact of the Jews 
with the Greeks, it became quite common for a 
man to adopt a Greek as well as a Jewish name; 
in these cases a Greek name similar in sound or 
significance to the Jewish was often adopted, e.g, 
Jakim changed his name to Alcimus (Jos. Ant, 
XII. ix. 7 ; 1 Mac 7®), and Saul to Paul. Peter is 
the Greek name with the same signification as 
Cephas in Aramaic. This was one cause of the 
custom unknown to early times of a man being 
referred to by two names at the same time, e.a, 
Thomas Bidyraus, Simon Peter, John Mark. In 
other cases the second of two names may denote a 
man’s city, e,g, Judas Iscariot (=nv-jp"B''K ; cf, Firke 
Abotky P'4*»3®**etc.). 

2. Cities, — Of the customs connected with the 
naming of cities we know little beyond what can 
be inferred from the meaning of the names (see 
following art.). But we must note that certain 
narratives trace back the names of cities to their 
founders or captors (Gn 4^*^, Nu 32^^^ Bt 3^^ Jos 
19'*’^). But these are for the most part, if not 
entirely, name -myths. How far it points to a 
custom it is difiScult to feel sure, because we are 
ill informed as to the extent to which the place 
names of the OT originated with the Hebrews. 
The Shemer after whom Samaria was named was 
pr:»bably a clan rather than an individual (Stade 
m ZATWi 1885, p. 165 fi‘.). In one instance the 
new name given by a king of Judah to a conquered 
town (2 K 14'^) was that of an old town of Judah. 
It cannot be inferred from 1 S 12^ that it was 
customary to name a city after its conqueror (see 
above, 1. 2). In the Greek period, Hebrew 
(Semitic) names of places as well as of persons 
gave place to Greek names, 6,g, Beth-shan became 
Scythopolis (Jth 3^^; cf. Jg LXX); but in 
tJUis, as in so many similar instances, it is the 
Semitic name ^vhich has subsequently survived 
(mod. Beisdn), 

Litf-blatuiib. — M ore especially dealing with the subject ot 
f I. of the article Oehler, OT TheoL (Eng. tr.) i, pp. 1S1-.185,; 
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Schultz, OT TIieoL cK xxviii. 2; Smend, MeUgionS’ 

gesohiehte^i pp. 28 f., 102 ; Baethgen, Beitriigezursemit. MeUgiom^ 
geschiehte^ p. 267 f.; Stade, GVI ii. 2171; G. Hoffmann, 
Ueber&inigepMn. Imchriften^pp. 47-62 ; Driver, Deuteronomy , 
pp. 141, 306 ; Sayce, Hibbert Lecture^ p. 302 ff. ; Holtzmann, 
iveutestamentliche Theologie, ii. 484 f. ; F. 0. Conybeare, ‘Chris- 
tian Demonology,’ in JQR viii. 576-60S, ix. 59-114, 447-470, 
481-603 (esp. 581-589). More especially dealing with the subject 
of § II. : — Gray, Studies in Heb. Prop. WameSy pp. 1-10 ; 
Benzinger, Heb. Archdologiey 124-131, 150-153 ; Nowack, Lehrb. 
d. Heb. Arch. 1481, 105 f, ; L. how, Beitrdge zur gild. Alter'- 
thumskunde, ii. pp. 92-110 ; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 181-186. 

G. B. Gray. ■ 

NAMES, PROPER. — How much a name meant 
to the Hebrews is indicated in the article Name, 
The importance attached to names makes the 
study of them a valuable means to appreciating 
the religious and social ideas of the Hebrews. An 
historical study of them enables us in some measure 
to trace the growth of ideas ; a comparative study 
of Hebrew and other Semitic names brings to 
light many similarities and some dissimilarities in 
the Hebrews to their Semitic kinsfolk. In the 
present article it will be unnecessary to examine 
these names in any exhaustive manner ; but, so far 
as space allows, the attempt will be made to 
indicate the large classes into which great numbers 
of names naturally fall, the degree to which the 
meaning of the names is ambiguous, the points of 
similarity and dissimilarity in Hebrew and the 
cognate languages, and the history of ideas and 
their prevalence, so far as the existing data permit 
these to be traced in the proper names. The 
meanings of particular names must be sought for 
under the several articles. 

Proper names fall into two main divisions, 
according as they are names of jgersons or names 
of places. Of these the names of places are, 
enerally speaking, much more ambiguous and 
iflficult of interpretation. But the place names 
of the OT are also in all probability — once again 
speaking generally — ^more ancient than the per- 
sonal names. It will be convenient, therefore, to 
deal with them first. It must not, however, be 
supposed that, in thus dividing the subject, any 
assumption is made that place names were always 
independent of personal names, or that the latter 
were derivative from the former. As a matter of 
fact, there are probably instances of both kinds — 
personal names that were ori^nally names of 
places ; place names that were originally names of 
persons. But certain broad differences in character 
between personal and place names do suggest that 
in the main the two classes grew independently of 
one another. And this is particularly true with 
regard to names of individual persons, if certain 
phenomena are rightly interpreted as pointing to 
the derivation both of some place names and also 
of some names of individual persons from clan 
names. But this is au obscure subject, which 
cannot be discussed here. 

L Place Names. — 1. Obviously, the name of a 
place may have been long in existence before its 
first mention in extant records. All names of 
places in the Bible may therefore, except in those 
cases in which we have definite evidence to the 
contrary, have been in existence before the Israel- 
itish conquest of the country. In other words, 
they may nave originated with the Canaanites or 
other early inhabitants of the land, and not with 
the Israelites. In several cases we are not left to 
mere conjecture on this point. We have direct 
evidence of the pre-Israelitish existence of many 
names familiar to us in the OT. Thus the Tel el- 
Amama tablets mention Aijalon,Hazor, Jerusalem, 
Bachish, Megiddo, Zorah, and others; the list 
(15 cent. B.C.) of Tahutmes ill.’s conquests includes 
Abel, Ain, Gath, Migdal, Mishal ; and other early 
Egyptian lists, Beth-anath, Luz, and Seen. The 
significance of these lists is not exhausted by the 
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actual number of OT place names which they 
record, and thus directly prove to be pre-Israelitish. 
For, in the first place, the mention of Jerusalem 
proves the biblical writers (Jg 19^®, 1 Ch ll"*^-, 
Jos 15® 18^®* ®®) ill informed in believing that name 
to be of Israelitish origin, and consequently lessens 
our confidence in their testimony relative to other 
names. And, secondly, some of the names actually 
found in these early records are typical of large 
classes of OT names. The consequence is, that it 
is only in the case of a very few names indeed 
that we can feel confident that they were of Israel- 
itish origin. They must not therefore be indis- 
criminately used as evidence of Hebrew belief or 
custom. Fortunately, many of the place names 
refer to abiding features of the place, not to the 
changing customs of the inhabitants. To some of 
these we may turn first. 

2. Many names refer to the physical features of 

the town or its surroundings. Mamahi the name 
of several places, means ‘height’; Gela^ Giheah, 
and Gibeon mean ‘ hill.’ Other names of similar 
significance Bxe Jogbehah to be high ’), Sela 

( = ‘ the cliff’), Shechem (= * the shoulder of a hill ’). 
A low-lying situation or the neighbourhood of 
some hollow seems to he referred to in Beth-ermJc 
(‘house of the valley’), Jfforonaim {‘the two 
hollows % and perhaps Beten (lit. = ' the belly,’ so 

i 

Arabic )• The nature of the soil gave rise to 

other names : Argoh indicates a rich and earthy 
soil; ElpTon^ ‘barren’; J^oreh and Jabesh, ‘dry’; 
Carmel, ‘garden-land*; Abel (in several com- 
pounds), ‘ a meadow.’ The numerous compounds 
with En (pj?) and Beer (nx^) imply the presence of a 
spring; Hammath, Hammoth-dor, and J^ammon, 
of hot springs. The ‘ white ’ clifis of the range are 
probably commemorated by the name Lebanon ; the 
duskiness of its waters by ^idron ; the blackness 
of the soil by ^auran. But these and other names 
{JSachilah, Zalmon, Adummin, MS-jarIcon) which 
may refer to colour are more or less ambiguous. 

3. A very considerable number of place names 
are names of plants, or are compounded with such 
names. The shrubs or trees referred to in such 
names are the acacia {AbeLshittim, Beth-shittah), 
the apple-tree {Beth-tappuah, Enda^^uah^ 
Tappuah), the palm-tree {Tamar, Baal-tamar, 
Saza^on-tamar), the terebinth or oak {El-paran^ 
Elath, Elah, Moth, Elim, and Elan), the pome- 

f 'anate (the Rock of Binmion, and probably also 
n-rimmon, Bimmon, Bimmon-perez, and Gath- 
rimmon), the cucumber {Dilan), the olive-tree (the 
Ascent or Mount of Olwes), the vine {Ahel-cmra* 
mim, Beth-haccerem, Eshcol, and probably Sore^ 
and Ma^rekah), the juniper {Bithmah), the gada- 
fcree {Ezion-geber), the almond -tree {Luz), the 
balsam-tree (valley of Baca), the sycamore-tree 
(Gimzo), thorn-bushes {Atad, Shamir and perhaps 
Seneh), 

Another large group consists of names of animals, 
or words derived from animal names, viz. Aijalon 
(the stag), Lebaoth, Laish (the lion), Beth-ninwah 
(the leopard), Ophrah and Ephron (the gazelle), 
Arad (the wild-ass), J^a^rshual, the land of Shml 
and Shaalbim (the fox), ^eboim (the hyaena), 
Telaim and Beth-car (the lamb), Parah (the cow), 
En-eglmm, Eaton (the calf), ^azar-smah (the 
horse), En-geai (the kid), Beth-hoglah' part- 
ridge), Etam (birds of prey), Ir-nahmh (the 
serpent), ^wmtah (the lizard), Zorah (the hornet), 
Alprahhim (scorpions), Gudgodah (the cricket). 
The derivation of a few of these is uncertain, but 
in moat of them it is unmistakable. It is easy to 
understand how trees which always occupy the 
position may have given a name to a place ; 
it is less easy to feel sure that the other places 


derived their names from the abundance of animals 
in their vicinity. In recent times several scholars 
have been inclined to seek tbe origin of these 
names in totem clans. 

4. Characteristics of a place more liable to 
change, c.y. its size, the occupation or cultus of its 
inhabitants, have given rise to other names. In 
these cases we can only be sure that the place 
corresponded to what the name says about it wdien 
the name was given ; in other words, wm can only 
be sure, in the case of all names about the date of 
whose origin ’vve are uncertain, that the name was 
true to the place in an indefinite past. 

The various compounds Avitii Ifazar or 
Ir, and Kiriath indicate the character of the city 
at the time when these names were given, but 
clearly the Hazor of Jg 4^^ (cf. Amarna tablets, 
154^^) had grown into something more than a 
Ha^or, i.e. a fixed settlement as contrasted with 
the mere encampments of nomads, but also as 
contrasted with the walled cities. A^ain, the 
various Gaths appear to have derived their names 
from the existence in them of a wine-press ; 
Babhah from its large, Zoar from its small size ; 
En-mishpat from having been a place for settling 
disputes. 

5. But most important of the names due to 
characteristics liable to change are those referring 
to religious belief and practice. Thus severm 
names of places preserve the names of various 
deities that were at some time worshipped in 
Canaan. Thus sun-worship has left its mark on 
Betli’Shemesh (‘temple or house of the sun’), En- 
shemesh {‘spring of the sun’), The ascent oj 
Jgeres {Le, ‘the sun’), Timnath-hereq (‘portion of 
the sun ’) ; moon-worship, according to some, on 
Jericho (in'i^ ’inq;;, cf. O’?;— ‘moon’) and Lebano^i 
ip:}), cf. n::5i^=‘moon’ *). We can trace the 
worship of Babylonian deities not only in the 
Sinaitio peninsula where Sin and Sinai record 
the worship of the Babylonian moon-god Sin, but 
also in theland of Israel and its immediate prox- 
imity. Nebo, the name of a Babylonian deity, is 
also the name of a town (Nu 32®) and a mountain 
(Dt 32*^) of Moab, and of a town of Judah (Ezr 2-®) > 
the worship of Anath, the female double of Anu, is 
reflected in Beth-anath, Beth-anoth, and Anathoth ; 
the name of the Babylonian Bel is, perhaps, to be 
found in Ebal {Academy, June 27, 1896) and 
*Ap^7ikd ( = Heb. njni in Nu 34^^ ; Academy, July 4, 
1896). The name of the goddess Ashtoreth appears 
in Ashteroth-karnaim and Be-eshtcrah ; of the god 
Dagon in Beth-dagon* An old divine name (fanxiiiar 
in Arabic) is perhaps to be found in ^iskon and 
Eli^osh [ZATW, 1897, p. 349). 

A large number of names of places refer to the 
worship of a god by a general title, especially Baal 
or El, e.g. Baahmeon, Baal-hazor, Pemtcl, J ezrecL 
A peculiar feature of the compounds with Baal is 
that they are not as they stand properly names of 
places at all, but titles of deities (‘owner of the 
township Meon,’ ‘ owner of the palm-tree ’). They 
have arisen by abhremation, tlieir original form 
having been Beth-haahmeon (which also actually 
occurs Jos 13^^, Mesha Inscr. 1. 30), Beth-baaL 
tamar, etc. In some cases, however, Baal v'as 
omitted and Beth retained, and thus we find Beth- 
meon ( J er 48®®). It is quite possible, therefore, that 
some of the numerous compounds with Beth which 
are not n*w of manifestly religious import were 
so origmaHy. Fames of the type Jezreel, Jabneel 
are probably to he translated ‘ Let El sow, build,’ 
El being the genius of the place. 

^11. Peesoj^al Fames . — h Persona! names are 
either simple or compound. The latter in Hebrew 
generally consist of two, and only In a very few 

* But a more probable etymology of Lebanon hm been ffng^ 
gestedabove, |L2i 
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(probably late) names of three elements. The terebinth or oak-tree’), Hadassah (Est Hha 
greater number of the compound personal names myrtle’), (‘cassia’), and perhaps Solomon 

—and in this respect these difier from place names (ci. Wellh. Is, te. jud, Gesch,^ p. 103, n. 1) are other 
— are sentences, Le, they make some statement instances. For Arabic instances, cf. Hammer- 
or express some wish, generally of a religious char- Purgstall, op, cit, p. 3. 

acter. The simple names, many of which are very (c) Other early simple names are Barak (‘ light- 
obscure, and also the compound names which are ning’), Lappidoth (‘torches’), ’ (derived 

not sentences, generally refer directly or meta- from shemesh^^ s,xm% ^adok (‘just’), BarziUai 
phorically to some personal feature or circumstance (from ‘ 

attending the birth. Some apparently simple B, COMPOUND Names, — The most numerous of 
names appear to have arisen by abbreviation from these in OT are the compounds with Yah ( = 
mmioomia nmimt e,g, Nathan [iiom Blnathan oT Yahweh) ; but they are not the earliest. The 
Nat/mml)^ Shama ( = ‘ he heard,’ from Elishama = earliest are compounds with *ab[i) ( ‘ father ’), "ah{i) 
‘God heard’). The explanations of names found (‘brother’), (‘kinsman’), ’^^{^)(‘ god’). Of 

in the OT (e,g, Gn 4-'® 5‘^® 16^^ 32% Jg 6% 1 S 1^, these classes compounds with ’alb, and 'awm 
1 Ch 4®) do not generally coincide with their true ( = ‘ kinsman *) are not only early, hut they seem to 
etymological meaning, but arise from some simi- have ceased to be formed soon after the time of 
larity of sound to a word that ^ave what appeared David, and fell wholly into disuse before the close 
subsequently a suitable signiixcance to a man’s of the Exile. On the other hand, compounds with 
name. Thus Noah (Di) cannot be dmmd from the *El, though found in the earliest periods of which 
root beginning with a similar sound which is used we have records, for long furnished fresh forma- 
in the explanation of it (upoj^ Gn 5®®). The value tions, and were in frequent use after the Exile, 
of these narratives lies chiefly in the evidence they Each of these classes requires some separate dis- 
afford as to the kind of idea which names were cussion. 

generally selected to express. Thus the explana- (a) Compounds with ab, ah, and amm.— Inter- 
tion of Esau (Gn 26% indicates that the personal pretationsof particular instances must be sought 
features of the child, of Jacob (Gn 25^®) that the under Ine several articles. All that need he at- 
circumstances of the birth, of Ichabod (1 S 4®^) tempted here is to indicate the different views that 
that the atate of public affairs at the time of the have been held as to the relation of the two 
birth, might suggest the choice of a child’s name. elements in the compounds, and as to the more 
2. In classifymg the personal names into their precise significance of the term of kinship. In a 
chief groups, it will he convenient to follow as far name like Abinadab, are the two elements related 
as possible at the same time a chronological order, to one another as construct and genitive, or as 
As we have seen, simple Israelitish names are subject and predicate ? In the former case, is the 
comparatively more frequent in earlier than in second element the name of the actual son of the 
later times. Their origin, too, for the most part person named, or of a quality, so that the whole 
goes back to the early period. Most of the appar- name is equal to an adjective? In the latter case, 
ently simple names that can be first traced in later is the i of ’abi (: of '55$) a binding vowel, or the 1st 
periods are really abbreviated compound names. personal suffix? In other words, does Abinadab 
A, Simple Names. — Of 28 names recorded in mean ‘father of Nadab,’ or ‘father of generosity’ 
Jg 2®~16, six or eight only are compound, the rest (i,e, ‘ generous ’), or ‘ the father is generous,’ or ‘ my 
are simple. Several, though apparently personal, father is generous’? Every possible answer has been 
were perhaps really clan names. In 2 S 9-20 (time given by one or another at one time or another, 
of David) the compounds number 22, the simple Against the view that the relation between the 
names 23. On the other hand, among the names two elements is that of construct and genitive, the 
of Jeremiah’s contemporaries (3-4 centuries later following objection among others may be urged — 
than David) the compound are several times as (l)’a5, ail denote a maZe kinsman, but the 
numerous as the simple names. Among the names compounded with them are used indifferently 
simple names of the time of the Judges and of men and women ; examples of such names of 
David we find the following; — (a) Sever^ names women — AUgal, Abital^ Abishagi (2) in some 
of animals — Deborah (‘bee’), Gaal (probably cases the elements appear in reverse order, e,g, 
‘beetle’), Tola (‘worm’), Caleb (‘dog’), Nahash Ahijah &ndi Joah, Eliab nn^ AbieL There is little 
serpent ’). Names of this class very rarely appear doubt that the relation is predicative ; the names 
in the later periods, except that at the time of are sentences. It is a much more nicely balanced 
Josiah we find four (^uldah^ ‘ the weasel,’ Achbor question to decide whether the i in ^abi, ’ahi, ’ammi 
= * the mouse,’ and Shapkan (2 persons) ^ ‘ the be the binding vowel or the personal suffix ; but in 
rock badger’) ; all of these are names of unclean the jud^ent of the present writer the evidence 
animals, and may be due to a recrudescence of inclines in favour of the former alternative, 
ancient superstitious practices of which we certainly A further ambiguity attaches to the names corn- 

find traces somewhat later; cf. Is 66^’ (sacrificial poimded with 'amm. That element has often been 
eating of the mouse). In any case Btxictly personal rendered ‘ people.’ But the parallelism of several 
names of this class are not numerous as compared of these names with the compounds with "ah 
with the clan and place names, and some of them (e,g, Ammiel, Abiely which is even more 

may be indirectly derivative from a totem stage of prominent in Sabsean proper names, the certainty 
society. Otherwise we may explain these personal that "amm had the sense of ‘ kinsman ’ in Semitic, 
names as the attempt to express metaphorically and survivals of this meaning in Hebrew, have 
some characteristic of the child, or the nope that led most modem investigators to the conclusion 
as it grew up it would possess the characteristic that in several compounds (e.y. Ammiel, Eliam, 
of the animal. This would without much difficulty Amminadab) "amm means kinsman. Yet a third 
account for Deborah (‘bee’), ^ibiah (‘gazelle,’ ci. view is that "Amm is the proper name of a deity 
the comparison Ca 2® 4®), but not very obviously (cf. e,g, Sayce, BP, 2nd series, ii. 123 f.). 
for some others. For names of this type among In the case of all these names there has been 
other Semitic peoples, cf. (for the Arabs) Hammer- some difference of opinion as to whether the term 
Purgstall, Ueber die Namen der Araber, pp. 3, 4. of kinship refers to the human Mnsman (father, 
(b) Names of trees, — Tamar (‘the palm-tree’), brother, uncle), or whether it is a divine title, 
the name of two women ; cf. the comparison in Ca Opinion prevails in favour of the second altema- 
Similar comparisons are to be found in Arabic tive. It seems not unlikely that names of this 
poetry. Elah (2 K 15®®, 1 K 1«) and Elon {‘the vmry early type, which are widely distributed ovei 
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the Semitic field, originated in totemistic concep- 
tions. It is remarkable that they disappear in 
the course of Hebrew Mstoiy, though they con- 
tinued in use to a late period among, e.g,, the 
Pbrnnicians and Aramasans. 

(5) Before dealing with compounds with/Ei^, we 
may briefly refer to a class of names which appear 
to have been adopted for a time by the Hebrews 
from the Canaanites among whom, they settled, 
but to have been again almost entirely discarded 
soon after the time of David. These are the 
compounds with Idon {Adoni-bezek, Adoni-zedeic, 
Adonijah, Tob’Cidonijah, and Adonikam) ; Baal, 
which has sometimes been mutilated by the scribes 
into Bosheth—^shome^ {e.g. Merihbaal^ Eshbaal) ; 
Meiech {c.y. Ahimelech, EUm.elechf Malchiah), The 
main question in the case of these names is whether 
Baal, Meiech, Adon are titles applicable to any 

t ods, and therefore to J", or proper names of 
istinct deities. The question is oi considerable 
historical importance; for if it be answered in 
the latter sense, the names are evidence that Saul 
and David and Jonathan were worshippers of 
other gods beside J'' ; since each of these princes 
gave names of this class to their children (see 
ISHBOSHETH, BEELIADA, MEPHIBOSHETH). TMs 
view was vigorously maintained by Knenen, and 
has recently been revived by Hommel and Ker- 
ber; but the trend of scholarly jndment has 
been against it, and, in the opinion of the present 
writer, with justice. At the same time there can 
be little question that the ultimate entire dis- 
appearance of the Baal names and almost entire 
disuse of the compounds with Meiech was due to 
the idolatrous significance which became attached 
to these words (ci, Hos 2^® [Heb. ^®]). 

(c) Compounds with El. — These names have been 
found in almost every Semitic language and dia- 
lect. They reach back to a remote antiquity; 
they continue in use to the latest period. It is 
possible that they were first used as place and 
clan names; bnt some of onr earliest names of 
Hebrew individuals are of this type EUah, 
Nu 16^^ (J), Elhmahi 1 S H). In the case of these 
and the compounds with FaA, it is important to 
observe certam differences in the formation of the 
names. Thus, in the earliest times, compounds in 
which the divine name is the first element exceed 
in numbers those in which it forms the second 
element ; this gradually changes until, from the 
times of Jeremiah onwards, the names in which 
the divine name forms the secoThd element are 
many times as numerous as those in which it 
forms the first. We might perhaps attribute 
this change, which has the effect of removing the 
emphasis from the subject to the predicate, to 
the growth of the monotheistic idea-— it being no 
longer necessary to emphasize what god was re- 
ferred to when only one was believed in— and the 
desire to emphasize the activity or quality of God 
referred to by the predicate. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind that a similar tendency 
is (according to Hommel) to be traced in the 
names of the Sabseans and Babylonians who re- 
mained polytheists. In the history of the com- 
pounds with *Eli it is to be remark^ that at first 
they outnumbered the compotmds with Yah, that 
from the time of David to the Exile they were 
quite eclipsed by the compounds of Yah, but that 
after the Exile they regain much in popularity, 
especially in certain circles [cf. the priestly list 
in Ezr the list of angels in Enoch, ch. ^ 

(Greek text, ed. Charles, p. 64) ; the list of princes 
in Hu 1®*^® (F), in which several of the individual 
names are ancient, bnt which, as a list, is a late 
artificial compilation], 

{d) Compounds with Yah before the time of 
David are very few, and are confined to families 


more or less closely connected with the worship 
of J". In the time of David they grow frequent, 
and thenceforward never lose their popularity, but 
gradually drive out almost all , other compounds 
save those compounded with 'El, so that in the 
post-exilic period, and indeed as early as Jere-' 
miah, Hebrew .names consisted for the m.ost part 
of (1) compounds with the divine proper name 
J", or (2) the divine title 'El, which had now lecome 
a virtual equivalent for J", since J" was regarded 
I as the only true God, or (3) truncated iiam,es— 
verbs where the implicit subject was God. 
Special features of interest in names, of this class, 
are their rare occurrence among names of women, 
their almost invariable use for heirs to the throne, 
whether of Judah or Israel, their rare use as place 
names {Ananuih and Jeshua being almost the only 
instances). — An important question connected with 
the class is whether the names were jsemfer to 
Israel. We find one or two foreigners with names 
of this type mentioned in OT. But Uriah the. 
Hittite may have adopted this name on taking 
up his residence among the Hebrews ; Tobiah the 
Ammonite lived at a time when the worship of 
J" may have passed from Israel to some of tlie 
neighbouring peoples (cf. the case of the Samari- 
tans). The decision really rests with the Assyri- 
ologists, who are not as yet a-greed whether the 
-ia at the end of a great number of Assyrian 
proper names be a divine name or not. 

It remains to add that many of the individual 
names can be paralleled in several other languages, 
especially those which refer to the gift of J'^ or 
God (EG; the thought that the god worshipped 
has given (viz. the child) is expressed in many 
Hebrew names, e.g. Elnathan, Nethanel, Jona- 
than, Neihaniah, Jehozahad, Zehadiah; and also 
in many names of other peoples, e.g, in the 
Eshmnniathan (*E.shmun has given ^), 
the Assyrian Assur-ah4ddina (* Asshur has given 
a brother’), the Sabman Wakabailu (‘God has 

g iven’), and the Palmyrene Zabadmbo {‘Nebo 
as bestowed ’). Nor is this parallelism confined 
to names so early in use as some of the Hebrew 
names just cited. Corresponding, for instance, to 
(perha|)s=:‘m the shadow of God’) we 
have the Assyrian Ina-dlli-BM {‘in BeFs shadow’}. 
But however great this similarity between the 
class of ideas expressed by the later Jewish names 
and by other Semitic names may be, — and it is cer- 
tainly great, — ^they difler in this very important 
respect, that the Jewish names refer to one God 
only, viz. and that by means of the proper 
name J" or^he one general term El only. 

Much that has been said on the relative pre- 
valence, at different periods, of different types of 
names, depends on the conclusion established by 
the present writer elsewhere, viz. that lists of names 
in F and Chronicles cannot, unless they are inde- 
pendently supported, be cited as evidehce of early 
custom. HommeFs Ancient Eebrew Tradition has 
in no way affected this conclusion, except in so 
far as it has by certain analogies confirmed it; 
for it has not addressed itself to the data on which 
the^ conclusion rests. To the character of the 
individual names in these writings it is impossible 
I to refer at kngth. But the names recorded only 
1 %j F contain two classes of which no instance is 
I found elsewhere in OT, viz. compounds with the 
divine name Shaddai and compounds with 
i(‘Eock’), which appears to be a divine title. 
Hommel has discovered, analogous names {e.g, 
^uri-addana, cf. Jehoaddan) to the latter cdass 
in some South Arabian names of the 8th cent. B.C 
or somewhat earlier. The compounds with Shaddai 
{Ammishaddai, ^urkhaddai, Bhedeur) still remair 
absolutely unique. It is a pure hypothesis o 
HommeFs that an Assyrian name which has been 
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transliterated Ammisatanm, hut by others (e.y. 
Sayce in FSBA, Nov, 1897j p. 292) Ammiditana, 
has anything to do with Ammishaddai, 

XiiTBitATim.B.-“Nestle, Pie Israel. Mgennamen nach ihrer 
religio7isgeschichUichen Bedeutung <1876) ; Gray, BPN (1896). 
To these two books reference may be mad© for the earlier 
literature and for further literature on special points. Grun- 
wald, Pie Eigennamen des AT (1895) ; Kerber, Pie religions- 
gescMchtlwhe Bedeutung der hm. Eigennamen (1397). For 
the names in Gn 1~11 see Budde*s UrgeschicMe ; for other 
important special TOints, the articles of W. E. Smith on 
* Animal and Plant Names/ in Journal of Phil, ix. pp. 75-100 ; 
Noldeke in EPMGf 1886, pp. 148-187 (review of Smith), and 
1888, pp. 470-487 (mnew of Baethgen's Beitrdge) ; Stade in ZA W 
(1885), pp. 175-185; Jacob, “Are there Totem Clans in the OT?* 
in Studies in Biblical Archmology (1894) ; de Jong, * Over de 
met ab ach zamengestelde heb. Eigennamen,’ in the Yersl. 
m mededelingen d&r kon. Ahad. van Wetenschappen (Amster- 
dam), 1880, jpp. 52-68; Eenan, *Des noms tb4ophores apoco- 
p6es/ in RMJ v. 161ff. ; Jastrow in Journal of Biblical Lit.^ 
1894, pp. 19 ff., 101-127 (on (1) compounds with Bosheth~Bo&\y 
(2) compounds with -yah ) ; Gilbert in Hebraiea (April-July 
1895); Gray in Expositor, Sept. 1897, pp. 173-190, and Ex- 
pository Times, Sept, 1897, pp. 566-558 (replies to Hommel’s 
AST) ; Barton, ‘ Native Israehtish Deities,’ m Oriental Studies 
of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 1894, and * The Kinship 
of Gods and Men among the early fSemites,* in Journal of 
Bib. Lit. XV. pp. 168-182. For comparative purposes, in addi- 
tion to the recent Hebrew dictionary of Gesenius-Buhl and 
Oaf. Heb. Lex., the following will be found valuable : the notes 
in Fried. Delitz8ch, Pro%. eines neuen heb.-aram. 

Wbrterbuch zum AT, ch, vi. (for Assyrian parallels); Hommel, 
AHT, esp. ch. iii, (for Assyrian and South Arabian parallels); 
Ledrain, Piet, dm noms propres Palmyriniens Bloch, Phonic- 
isches Glossari Hammer - Purgstall, Ueber die Namen der 
Araber; and Wellhausen, Pie Rests- des Araibischen Heiden- 
thums'^, esp. p. l&. 

Of literature that has appeared since the foregoing article 
was written, there may be mentioned : von Gall, Altisr. KuU- 
stdtten; Clay, *Dr. Jasti’ow: Isr. and Assyr. Prop. Names’ (in 
The Lutheran Church Review, xiv. pp. 196-201), containing an 
extract from a letter of Fried. Delitzsch (11th Mar. 1895) inter- 
preting the -ia at the end of Assyr. names (see above) as a 
personal suffix ; the articles * Abi ’ and ‘ Ammi ’ in Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica. This question oVammi has been most recently 
discussed by Hommel in Pie mdarah. Altertilmer des wiener 
Bofmuseums und ihr Herausgeber Prof. P. H. MilUer (Munich, 
18^), pp. 21-34 ; and Glaser, Punt und die sUdarab. Reiche 
(1899), pp. 20-22, 24-28, 71. On some exilic and post-exilic 
names see Hilprecht, ‘Notes on recently found Nippur Tablets,’ 
in PEFSt, 1898, p. 64 f. ; Gray, *Nebo as an element in Hebrew 
Proper Names,’ in Expos. Timm, Feb. 1899, pp. 232-234. 

B. Geay. 

NAN.® A {Narnia, 2 Mac 1^* ^®).— A goddess wor- 
shipped in Syria, Persia, Armenia, and other parts 
of Asia. Various forms of the name occur, such 
as Anaitis (Strabo, xv. 733), Ancea {ih. xvi. 738), 
Aneitis (Plut. Artax. 27), Tanais (Clem. Alex. 
Frotrept. p. 19). By the Greeks this goddess was 
identined sometimes with Artemis (so Plut. l.c. ; 
Paus. iii. 16. 8), sometimes with Aphrodite (so 
Clem. Alex. l.c.). She seems to have represented 
the productive powers of nature, and in many 
places UpbdovKoi of both sexes were consecrated to 
her worship. In 2 Mac we have a legendary 
account of the death of Antiochus JEpiphanes, who 
is said to have attempted to plunder a temple of 
Nansea in Persia, and to have been treacherously 
killed in the temple by the priests. This temple 
may he identified with the temple of Artemis 
(Polyb. xxxL 2; Jos. Ant. XIL ix. 1), or Aphrodite 
(Appian. Syr. 66), in the province of Elymais, upon 
which Antiochus made an unsuccessful attack; 
but the statement that the king met his death 
here is certainly untrue (see also 1 Mac 6^"*). The 
plea alleged to nave been made by Antiochus, that 
he wished to marry the goddess Nansea, may he 
illustrated by the conduct of M. Antonins at 
Athens (cf. Iwiwlinson, Speakers Comm, ad locX 

NAOMI ivvj; LXX B EcoepetP, A Nowe((»^) and 
^oopfid{v), Luc. Noo^£). — The wife of Elimelech 
the Ephrathite, of Beth-lehem-judah, who was 
driven Dj famine into the land of Moab. There her ; 
husband died, and she was left with her two sons, 
who married two Moabite women. On the death 
of her sons, she determined to return to her own 
country, the land of Judah* On the way she bade 


her daughters-in-law go hack, each to her mothers 
house, while she expressed a hope that they might 
each find another husband. Orpah followed her 
mother-in-law’s advice, but Kuth in loving terms 
declared that she would not be separated from 
Naomi, The return of Naomi was a matter of 
surprise to the people of Bethlehem, and they 
said, ‘Is this Naomi?’ Her answer included a 
double play of words on her own name, ‘ Call me 
not Naomi (‘pleasant’), call me Mara (‘bitter’); 
for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me 
. . , why call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath 
testified Cdndh) against me ’ (Eu P*2i). For the 
rest of her history, and how she became the nurse 
of Euth’s child by Boaz, see under EUTH. 

H! A. Eedpath 

NAPHATH-DOR.— EVm of Jos *12^, 1 K See 

Doe. 

NAPHISH (^' 91 ).— A son of Ishmael, Gn 25i» 
(A D Na^^^)=lCh 131 (BA Na^^s) (B 

Na^etaaSaJbi, A Na^icratoi). The clan of which he is 
the eponymous head has not been traced. In the 
last cited passage (1 Ch S^®) we are told that along 
with others of the Hagrites this clan suffered an 
overwhelming defeat at the hands of the trans- 
Jordanic tribes (possibly in the time of Saul). In 
all probability it is their descendants who are 
mentioned amongst the Nethinim in Ezr 2®® as 
‘the children of Nephisim ’ (EV, following Ketkihh 
; B '^aefeuTihv, A Ne^oucref^) or Nephusim (AV 
and EVm, following Keri D’psi). In the parallel 
passage (Nell 7*^) the reading is Nephushesim (E.V, 
following Kethihh D’p'fis? ; B 'Eecfxaaacrel, A -eLfx) or 
Nephishesim (AV and EVm, following 
The reading in 1 Es 5*^ is Naphisi (B"Na<ji»«£re£, A 
HatbiaL). See, further, Welihausen-Bleek®, p. 585. 

J A Selbie 

NAPHISI (B Na^«(re£, A Na0t^£),'l Es 53^ = 
Nephisim, Ezr 2®® ; Nephushesim, Nell 7®®. 

NAPHOTH-DOR.— EVm of Jos IF. See Doe. 

NAPHTALI 'Se(pddKelfji) was the fifth son of 

Jacob, and the second borne to him by Eachel’a 
handmaid Bilhah, Gn 30^^*. He was thus full 
brother to Dan, with whose descendants his were 
afterwards closely associated. 

exclaimed Eachel at his birth : 

* wrestlings of God have I wrestled.’ She had pre- 
vailed in a great wrestling match with her sister, 
for the grace and blessing of God (Dillmann on 
Gn 303), as evidenced in the birth of sons ; there- 
fore she called him Naphtali, 

The information regarding Naphtali given in 
Scrip, is extremely scanty, and it is not greatly 
augmented by tradition. Targg. Pseudo- Jon. and 
Jerus. say that he was swift of foot, and that he 
was the first to tell Jacob that Joseph was alive. 
This may be due, however, to a certain under- 
standing of Gn 49®^. When the family went down 
into Egypt he had four sons (Gn 463^}, The Targg. 
above cited say that he was one of the five whom 
Joseph presented to Pharaoh (Gn 47®). According 
to * The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,’ he 
died in his 132nd year. Like all his brethren except 
Joseph, he found sepulture in the land of Egypt. 

According to the figures given in Nu 2 ^ 0 ^ 
when the people were numbered in the wilderness 
of Sinai, the tribe of Naphtali occupied the sixth 
place with 53,400 men over 20 years old, ‘able 
to go forth to war,’ Before entering Canaan 
Naphtali had fallen to the eighth place with 45,400 
(Nu 26^“®®). The position of Naphtali in the 
rnarch through the desert was with Dan and 
Asher, on the north side of the tent of meeting 
(Nu 23**). These three together formed the ‘ camp 
of Dan/ numbering in ail 157,600 fighting men, 
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When the host moved forward, they acted as rear- 
guard, setting forth * hindmost by their standards’ 
(Na 2^^). 

With the probable exception of Barak, Naphtali 
added no distinguished name to Israel’s historic 
roil. The prince and representative of the tribe in 
the wilderness of Sinai was Ahira' ben Enan (Nu P® 
2^). He having perished in the desert, the prince 
chosen to represent Naphtali in the division of the 
land was Pedahel ben ‘Ammihud (Nu 3P®). The 
Naphtalite Nahbi ben Vophsl went with the spies 
from the wilderness of Paran (Nu 13^^). At the 
close of David’s reign, Jeremoth ben Azriel was 
over the tribe (1 Ch 27^®). The mother of Hiram, 
the cunning artificer in brass, whom Solomon 
brought from Tyre, is claimed for Naphtali in 1 K 
7^^, but in 2 Ch 2^^ is given to Dan. That Barak 
belonged to Naphtali has been questioned on the 

S ound that Jg seems to associate him with 
sachar ; but, owing to the confusion of the text 
(Moore, Judges^ in loc.), this point is extremely 
doubtful, and it is natural to infer, from his resi- 
dence in Kedesh (Jg 4®) and his influence with the 
mountain tribes (Jg 4^®), that he was connected 
with Naphtali/ 

Naphtali was the last but one to receive his 
portion in the land of promise (Jos 19®^“®®). This 
involved no disadvantage ; the district that fell to 
him included some of the finest land in Palestine, 
rich and beautifully diversified. On the east it was 
bounded by the Sea of Galilee and the Upper Jor- 
dan. Josephus {Ant. v. i. 20) says it reached east- 
ward to Damascus. This is improbable, and lacks 
corroboration. The northern border coiacided with 
that of Israel’s possession ; while west, south-west, 
and south, Naphtali marched with Asher, Zebulun, 
and Issachar. These marches cannot be traced 
with certainty; but recent identifications of ancient 
sites, due chiefly to Col. Conder, make possible 
an approximation (see names of cities in Naphtali). 
Beginning at the confluence of Wadg el-Bireh with 
the Jordan, the line might run westward, following 
the northern side of the valley, including Adami 
{ed-Damiehf about 10 miles north of Bcisdn)^ to 
Tabor, the lower slopes of which are probably 
indicated by Aznoth-Tabor, ‘the ears of Tabor.’ 
It would then run northward by way of Ziddim 
{Eatttn) and Hukkok {YaMk) to Hannathon 
{Kefr Andn) ; thence turning westward, taking in 
the lands of Eamah {er-Bdmeh), until it touched 
the border of Asher, whence, running northward to 
almost opposite Tyre, it turned eastward, and again 
northward, dividing with Asher the districts now 
known as Beldd Beshdrah and Beldd esh-shuktf, 
the larger portion of which fell to Naphtali. These 
boundaries include the land lying around the springs 
of Jordan. This, however, soon passed to Dan (Jos 
19^’’') by means of the raid described in Jg 18, which 
Naphtali does not seem to have either resisted or 
resented, possibly because of the close kinship of 
the tribes, Laish, held by its Phoenician inhabit- 
ants until attacked by Dan, and Hazor, which is 
subsequently found in the hands of Jabin, must be 
added to Beth-shemesh (not yet identified) and 
Beth-Anath {*Amitha, 6 miles W.N.W. of J^edes), 
as cities out of which Naphtali did not drive the 
Canaanites. Kedesh in Galilee (Jos 20^; see 
Kedesh - Naphtali) was set apart as a city of 
refu^, and this city, along with Hammoth-dor 
and Kartan, with their suburbs, was given to the 
Levite family of Gershon (Jos 21®», 1 Ch 
The lofty region to the north-west of the Sea of 
GalBee formed by far the larger part of the territory 
of Naphtali. It is in every sense a pleasant land— 
a country of healthful air and noble scenery. It is 
plentifully watered, and, compared with the rest of 
Palestine, well wooded. Olive and lemon trees are 
specially abundant, while the fig, the mulberry, 


and the apricot are general. The vine is cultivated 
on many a sunny slope, and wide reaches of plough- 
land in the valleys yield line crops of wheat and 
barley. The villages which dot the landscape give 
evidence of all the comfort and prosperity possible 
under the present government. Jebel Jermuk, cut 
ofl'from the Safed hills by the tremendous gorge of 
Wddy Leimdn^ is the highest mountain in Western 
Palestine, reaching a height of nearly 4000 ft. To 
Naphtali also belonged the plain of Ijon, now Merj 
A*y4n, in the valley west of Hermon, and the 
upper valley of the Jordan, from the springs to 
the Sea of Galilee, both containing much excelleiit 
arable and pasture land. As it this were not 
enough for one whom the Lord blessed with such 
goodwill (Driver, p. 413), to Naphtali were 

assigned the broad fertile terraces by which the 
land lets itself down from Tabor to tlie Sea of 
Galilee, the fruitful level stretches before 
and the Plain of Gennesaret, a tract of unequaiied 
richness and luxuriance on the north-west siiore of 
the lake. To this, doubtless, allusion is made in Dfc 
33®®, where d; should be rendered ‘sea,’ not ‘west,’ 
and is certainly the Sea of Galilee. The region has 
always been famous for its productiveness, ‘ inso- 
much that it invites the most slothful to take pains 
in its cultivation’ (Jos. BJ III. iii. 2). It was one 
of the districts from wdiich Solomon drew provisions, 
presided over for this purpose by the king’s sondn- 
law Ahimaaz (IK 4^®). ‘To the inhabitants of 
such a land the more luxuriant vegetation of tlie 
hot lands on either side spread its temptations in 
vain ... It is luxury where luxury cannot soften. 
On these broad heights, open to the sunshine and 
the breeze, life is free and exhilarating. 

** Naphtali is a hind let loose.” 

This. beautiful figure (Gn 49®^} fully expresses the 
feelings which are bred by the health, the spacious- 
ness, thehigh freedom, ana glorious outlook of U pper 
Galilee ’ {HGHL ^ 420). The reading, ‘ Naphtali is 
a stretched out, Le. slender, terebinth,’ adopted 
by Ewald {Eist. of Israel, ti\ ii. 291), Dilimann 
ifleneHs, ii. 472), and others in preference to MT, 
is rejected by Delitzsch {Genesis in loc,), with 
apparently good reason. The figure of a slender 
tree seems to suit neither the territory nor its in- 
habitants. The latter appear to have been from 
the first a robust and numerous people; wdiile 
neither in shape, nor in the character of its pro- 
ducts, is the land at all open to such a description 
{EGHL ^ 420, note). Delitzsch further points out 
that in the meaning of stretched, slender, is 
uncorroborated and linguistically improbable, I^IT 
is supported by the Targg. and" Sam., and is alto- 
gether appropriate to people nurtured ami<I the 
freedom of the mountains. ‘ He who givetli goodly 
words’ seems to mark out Napshtali as possessitig, 
in special measure, the gift of eloquence. Of this, 
however, there is no extant evidence. 

, His position as a border tribe exposed Naphtali 
to constant peril from marauding bands, and in- 
roads of hostile neighbours. In conflict with those 
who sought the spoils of Ms fair territory, no doulit, 
was developed that alert, eager, fearless, warlike 
spirit, which shone so conspicuously under the leader- 
ship of Barak and Deborah (Jg and winch made 
the men of these uplands so formidable in later 
days. A thousand captains and a contingent of 
37,000 ' men ‘ with shield and imear ’ were sent to 
David at Hebron (i Ch 12®^). In Tiglath-piloser’s 
first raid against Pekah, Naphtali fell into the 
hands of Assyria, and the people were taken into 
captivity (2 K Ifi®® ; cf, 1 Ch Is 9^). The herok 
^ zeal and bravery of the inhabitants of this region 
\ in the war of independence was worthy of the 

f reatest traditions of the past (see Galileb). 
osephus, whose knowledge was intimate, testifies 
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fcliat tliey were ‘ inured to war from their infancy,* 

* nor liatii the country ever been destitute of men 
of courage * {B J III. iii. 2). Much of our Lord’s 
ministry was fulfilied within the borders of Naph- 
tali ; and of those chosen to be His companions 
and witnesses, the chief were natives of this soil. 

There are but two towns of any consequence in 
the territory of Naphtali to-day, both ‘ holy cities ’ 
of the Jews ; Tiberias, on the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, with about 5000 inhabitants, where 
the tombs of Maimonides, Rabbi Al^lba, and other 
great ones are shown, the ruins of the ancient city 
stretching 2 miles to the south ; and Safed, with 
over 20,000 inhabitants, crowning the mountain 
north of the sea, dominated by the ‘castle hill.’ 
The castle itself, dating from Crusading times, was 
finally wrecked in the earthquake of 1837, which 
wrought such havoc both in Safed and in Tiberias. 
At Meir 6%9 a few miles north-west of Safed, are 
the ruins of an ancient synagogue, and the tombs 
of Hillel and Simeon Bar Yochai. This is a popu- 
lar Jewish place of pilgrimage. Of the villages 
representing ancient cities, er-Bameh is perhaps 
the most prosperous ; and on the ridge north of er- 
Bavmh stands the hamlet oiel-Bukei^'a, the highest 
place of human habitation in Palestine, whose 
Jewish inhabitants claim to have held it in un- 
broken possession since Joshua’s conquest. 

Naphtali, Mount nn, iv 6pei rip 

BaXdf Jos 20^) was the northmost of the parts into 
which the central range of Western Palestine was 
divided, named after the tribes that mainly occu- 
pied them— Mount Judah, Mount Ephraim, and 
Mount Naphtali. It is a mistake in either case 
to translate ‘hill-country’ (see, however, Driver 
in art. Hill-Couiitry). The rendering ‘mount’ 
or ‘ mountain ’ is in accordance with immemorial 
usage in these lands. The modern Jedel Safed 
corresponds generally with the ancient Ear Naph- 
tal\ and Jehel NdUus with Ear Ephraim \ the 
name in each case is taken from the seat of 
government in the district. Ho one thinks of 
translating Jehel Libndn (Mount Lebanon) by 
‘ the hill-country of Lebanon,’ although the scenery 
there is as diversified as in any district in the 
southern range. 

LTTBRATDRB.--->Thomson, Land and Book^ ii. passim j Merrill, 
0 c!il%l 06 in the Time of Christ ; G, A. Smith, HQH.L pp. 53, 
392, 420; Henderson, Pcdestim, p. 102 f.; Douglas, Joshua, 
103-106 ; Ewald, Hist, of Israel, tr. ii. 290 ff. ; Keil and Delitzsch, 
Joshua ; Driver, Bewt. 418 ; and art. Galilee. 

W. Ewing, 

HAPHTUHIM (D'mBj, He4>eaX{i)dp., NepUmm, 
Nephthuim) is given m Gn 10^® and 1 Ch as the 
fourth ‘son’ of Mizraim. Nothing definite is 
known of a place or people bearing this name. 
One view, as old as Targ. Jon., transposes the 
first two consonants, reads Fentasokcenum, identi- 
fies with and puts the situation N.E. of 

Egypt. An attempt to find an Egyptian etymology 
takes na as the plural article and Ftah as the god^s 
name, thus yielding naptah,, with a meaning ‘ they 
of Ptah,’ an appropriate name for the district about 
Memphis, the centre of the Ptah cult. This name, 
however, does not seem to have been in actual use, 
in native documents, to denote a place or people. 
The Ethiopian capital, Napata, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (iv. 7, 19) is a tempting parallel, but 
would be more likely to be assigned to Cush, 
The certainty of Pathrusim being the Egyptian 
petersi or ‘ southern land ’ led Erman to suggest 
a corruption from D'nDns for petemM ‘northern 
land.’ If we are to admit corruptions, we may 
compare the Assyrian form Nathn, given in Assur- 
banipal’s Annals (Col. i. 94, 99), as a district, prob- 
ably in Lower Egypt. This seems to represent the 
Egyptian n4dhw, ‘the marshes,’ and is used in 
opposition to f atrusi. Herodotus (ii 165) gives I 


this name as and indicates that there were 
two such districts. The disappearance of p may 
be compensated by the change from t to t in the 
Assyrian spelling. For other suggestions see 
Dillmann and Holzinger on Gen, and the references 
there ; Steindorff, Beitr, zur Assyr, i. p. 600 f. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

NAPKIN is the EV tr^ in Lk I 920 , Jn 20^ (in 
Ac 19^^ [the only other occurrence of the Gr. word] 
‘handkerchief’) of a-ovSdpiov, which is really a Lat. 
word sudarium * (from mdor, ‘ sweat ’). The name 
refers to the use of this article to wipe off perspira- 
tion from the hands and face (cf. Quintn. vi. 3). In 
Lk 19^^^ the man who had received the one pound, 
wrapped his lord’s money in a sudarium, which 
may here mean either a species of head-dress like 
the Arab. Mfiyeh, or a towel or the like (the reader 
will recall instances in the Arabian Nights Tales 
of the wrapping up of money in a linen cloth and 
then concealing it, and also of the carrying of it 
in the folds of one’s turban). The same uncer- 
tainty attaches to the meaning of the handker- 
chiefs {aovBdpia) which are said to have been 
brought in contact with the person of St. Paul 
and then used for the healing of the sick, Ac 19^®. 
The face of the dead was bound up with a napkin, 
Jn 11^ (Lazarus) 20^ (Jesus). See, also, art. Dbess 
in vol. i. p. 627^ J. A. Selbie. 

NARCISSUS (MpKi<r<ros),^lji Ro 16^^ St. Paul 
salutes, among other Roman Christians, those ‘ of 
the household of Narcissus, which are in the Lord.’ 
The name was common, especially among slaves 
and freedmen ; cf. GIL vi. 4123 (in the household 
of Livia), 4346, 6206 HELICONIS NARCISSI AVGVS- 
TIANI ; 22875 NARCISSVS • AVG • LIB. ; hut it is 
best known as that of the notorious freedman of 
Claudius, who had been put to death by Agrip- 
pina shortly after the accession of Nero, some three 
or four years before this letter was written (Tac. 
Ann, xiii. 1 ; Dio Cass, lx, 34). It was an obvious 
suggestion that the reference was to members of 
his household, but the fact that he was already 
dead when the letter was written seemed to make 
this impossible. Bishop Lightfoot has, however, 
suggested that the identification is still possible. 
When Narcissus was put to death, his property 
would he confiscated and become the property of 
the emperor, and his slaves would swell the 
imperial household, but be distinguished as the 
Narcissiani, We find servants of Livia called 
Mcecenatianii as having come from the household 
of Msecenas {GIL vi. 4016, 4032); we find also 
Amyntiani (4035 ; cf. 8738), Agrippiani, German- 
iciani. The same explanation is given for the 
household of Abistobultjs (wh. see). The form 
Narcissianus.occurs, but apparently not necessarily 
with this meaning, Murat, p. 1150, 4 : TI • OLAVDIO 

• SP • F • NARCissiANO. The following inscription 
is later, GIL vi. : D.M | T. FLAYIVS • AVG. LIB 1 
NARCISSVS • FECIT • * and lower down ; T. flavivs 

• AVG • LIB • FIRM vs • NABCISSIANVS • • * REFECIT. 
It may be possible to work this point out more 
completely when vol. vi. of the Berlin Corpus of 
Inscriptions is finished. An inscription quoted 
by Plumptre {Biblical Studies, p. 428) is of doubt- 
ful genuineness. The later traditions about 
Narcissus are quite valueless. He is made by 
Pseudo-Hippolytus {de LXX Apostolis, p. 955, 
ed. Migne), bishop of Athens, and is commemorated 
on Oct. 31. 

Literature. — LigMfoot, PhUvp^m, p, 173; Sanday- 
Headlam, Homans, p. 426 ; Acta Sanctorum, Oct. vol. xiii. 
p, 687. A. C. Headlam. 

HARD. — * Pture nard ’ is the AVm rendering foi 

i * It appears in the Targroms as KIli'D (Buxtorf, Lex, Talm, 
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spikenard * (Mk 14®, KVm ‘ pistic nard*). See 
SPIKElSrAED. 

MlSBiS (B Facr/Sas) occtirs only in To IP® 
<And Achiacharus and Nasbas his brother’s son 
came,* namely, to the wedding of Tobias the 
son of Tobit. The AV gives in the margin 
the suggestion of Junius; ‘Achiacharus, who is 
also called Nasbas’ (i.e, ’Axia^ap 8s ml N. for 
Axidxapa? /cal N.). The MSS and Versions offer 
the following variants (cf. Ball, Vanoriwi Apoc- 
rypha): ^ ‘A. and Nahad his cousins’ (but a 
second hand corrected ol i^i8€k<poi into the singular) ; 
cursives i A. and Nahas Ms cousins ’ ; Itala ‘ A, and 
his maternal uncle {Cod, Sangerm. 15: 
‘Achiacar in Nams sooeri illius’); Syr. ‘A. and 
Laban, his sister’s son’ (p *7 omitted in the Thes, 
Syr. col. 1886); Vulg. ‘Achior and Nahath 
cousins of Tobias.’ 

The question whose brother’s or sister’s son 
Nasbas was, whether of Tobit (so Vulgate and 
others) or of Achiacharus, which could not be 
settled by the data in the Book of. Tobit, is now 
decided in favour of the latter view through the j 
newly published Story of AMkar and Ms Nephew. ! 
For there can be no doubt as to the identity of 
these personages ; and it is now also certain that 
'we must hnd the same person (Nasbas) in the 
Aman of the received text of To 14^® (see art. 
Am AN in vol. i. p. 79 and correct there, that the 
Syriac spells ‘ A^ab ’ [nay] not ‘ AZ/ab ’) ; cf. further, 
Ball, Variorum^ Apocrypha, where the Sinaitic 
Text {iv Tfj) vot/rjcral pe iXe-i^pocr^j/Tjp) must be trans- 
lated : ‘because he gave me alms,’ not * because I 
did alms,* 

The original form of the name is most probably 
Nadah, though it is not easy to say on palseo- 
graphical or other grounds how all the variants 
could arise, especiaUy the received form Nasbas, 
See J . R. Harris in the Introduction to The Story 
of Ahilpar (London, 1898, pp, xxix, xlv). 

Ee ISTestIiE 

NASI (B Narti, A Na<rW, AV Nasith), 1 Es 6®2=s 
Neziah, Ezr 2®^, Neh 7®®. 

NATHAN (|c>3 ‘(whom God) gave’; 1. 

Successor of Samuel in the line of prophet states- 
men (Sir 47^). When first introduced into the his- 
tory (2 S 1 Ch 17^*^®) he is already David’s chief 
spiritual adviser (cf. IKl^ ^erS), The incident is 
a remarkable one, whether we regard it as indi- 
cative of the prophetic as contrasted with the 
priestly policy m religious affairs (Ewald, NI iii. 

marking an epoch in the development 
of the Messianic ideal. The transfer of the seat 
of government from Hebron to Jerusalem was the 
first step towards the unification of the kingdom. 
It only remained to centralize the religious system 
as well, and so render Israel completely homo- 
geneous. The building, therefore, oithe temple at 
£ something more than an expression 

of fervent piety ; it was a stroke of far-reaching 
policy. At first, indeed, it was not altogether 
successful; but after the faff of the Northern 
iimgdqm the temple became so inextricably associ- 
ated with the religion of the Hebrews as to invQlve 
m Its own ruin the system which it was designed 
to consolidate and preserve. The prophet his- 
torian represents Nathan’s purely human impulse 
as favourable to the project. That very night, 
however, a Divine revelation warned him that the 
time was not yet ripe for this innovation, and bade 
him <^mmunieate to the king a consolatory promise, 
winch IS one of the most important Messianic 
prophecies m the whole OT. The conception of 
the bon of David, whose kingdom should have no 
jna, struck the imagination of every subsequent 
Messianic prophet, and is the most prominent 


feature in NT retrospect. The simiJeant varia- 
tions of the Chronicles in this speech need not here 
be indicated. But Nathan fulfilled the prophet’s 
truest function in that scene in which his idyllic 
parable awoke the conscience of his friend and 
master (2 S 12^*^®, Ps 61 title). As we read the 
words of restrained emotion in which Nathan lays 
bare the meanness and selfishness of David’s sin, 
we feel that their effect must have been, in great 
measure, due to the peculiarly intimate relations 
of the king and the prophet. Doubtless it was, a 
consolation to Nathan to he commissioned subse- 
quently (2 S 12'^®) to bestow on the first .child of 
the now forgiven union his name Vin religion,’ 
‘Jedidiah, after the ' meaning of Jah’ (Ewald, ifl 
iii. 168). The infant thus favoured was afterwards 
to owe his crown to the prophet’s astuteness and 
promptitude. It was. Nathan that first detected 
the plot of Adonijah, and suggested and carried 
through the plan of action by which it was baffled, 
and he took a leading part in the joyous corona- 
tion ceremony that followed (1 K 1). One is 
tempted to suggest that the far-seeing and enlight- 
ened statesmanship which marked the early years 
of Solomon’s rei^ was a result of the teaching of 
Nathan. It is significant that his son Zabiid was 
selected by Solomon as a special priest and ‘ king’s 
friend ’(IK 4®). The Chronicler ascribes to Nathan 
histories of David (1 Ch 29^h of Solomon (2 Ch 
9^®). It remains to add that Jerome ((?^^- dieb. on 
I I S 17^®, 2 S 2121, 1 Ch 20^ 27®2) identifies Nathan 
with David’s nephew Jonathan. He says that 
he is called Nathan as a prophet, but Jonathan 
as a warrior, and that when called by the former 
name his father is not mentioned, since he was not 
a prophet. 

2. Son of David, horn at Jerusalem (2 S 
1 Ch 14^), According to 1 Ch 3® he was third son 
of Bathshua (Bathsheba), Solomon being fourth. 
But we should naturally infer from 2S 12‘"'* that 
Solomon was the first son of Bathsheba’s that lived 
for any time. The princely family of Nathan is 
mentioned in Zee 12^2 as a specific "division of the 
house of David. St. Luke (3®i) traces the descent 
of our Lord from David through Nathan rather 
than through Solomon, as is done by St. Matthew. 
3, Father of Igal {2S 23®®), or brother of Joel (1 Ch 
11®®), who was one of David’s heroes- The text of 
Chronicles is preferred by RawHnson, but seems a 
corruption of that of Samuel. 4# A Judaliite 
(1 Ch 2®®). 6. One of the deputation sent by Ezra 
to request Iddo to provide Levites, etc., for the 
temple (Ezr 8i®, 1 Es 8^). 6. One of those who had 
taken strange wives (Ezr 10®®), called in 1 Es 9®* 
Nathanias. N. J. D. White. 

NATHANAEL, — !• (BaBapailjfK) one of the ‘cap- 
tains over thousands,’ who played a prominent 
part at Josiah’s passover, 1 Es P. 2. (B 
A om.) a priest who had married a foreign wile, 

1 Es 9^=:NETHANEIi of Ezr 10®2. 3, (Na6fam'^X) an 
ancestor of Judith, Jth 8i. 4. See next article. 

NATHANAEL (Na^aw^X, equivalent to 
PGod has giveu’; cf. the names Dorot-hem, 
iDositheus, Theodore^, Nethaml [which see], Nu I® 
etc.).-— A man of Cana of Galilee (Jn 21^), whom 
Philip, after having himself been called by Christ, 
induced to come into the Master’s presence (Jn 
Our Lord describes him as ‘an Ismelite 
indeed,’ le, one who valued the spiritual privileges, 
and sought to realize the Meal life of an Israelite ; 
and as a man ‘in whom there Is no guile/ not 
sinless, but sincere and candid, open-minded, and 
single-hearted, one who was free from the guile of 
Jacob before he attained to the nobility of Israel. 
Nathanael showed his candour (1) by not allowing 
himself to be deterred from coming to see Jesm 
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through Ms natnrat reluctance* to accept Nazareth, 
an insignilicant to v^niet, mentioned by no prophet, 
as the place whence the expected Messiah would 
come forth; (2) by at once surrendering his pre- 
judice when adequate evidence of Christ’s super- 
natural power was received. His eventual faith 
in the Messiahship of Jesus could hardly have been 
due to the mere fact that Christ, unseen by 
Nathanael, had beheld him under the fig-tree, 
even assuming that he was seen there engaged in 
devotion or religious meditation. Christ alludes, 
doubtless, to some recent crisis or special incident 
in Nathanael’s spiritual experience which had 
taken place while he sat under the fig-tree — an 
awakening, perhaps, to a higher ideal of life and 
duty, or a successful struggle with some strong 
temptation, or a devout longing for the coming of 
Messiah and His kingdom. He who had then 
not only seen, but seen into him, must be ‘ He that 
should come,’ the Son of God (in Messianic sense, 
c£. Ps 2^), and the (spiritual) king of Israel (Is 9^). 

The name of Nathanael occurs only once again 
in the Gospel history, namely, in Jn 2P, where 
he is one of the seven to whom the risen J esus 
manifested Himself at early dawn after a night of 
fruitless fishing. One expects to find Nathanael 
included (like the other disciples who were simul- 
taneously called) among the Twelve apostles. 
Aug. (Horn. vii. on the Gosp, of Jn.) accounts for 
his non-selection by the assumption that Nathanael 
was learned in the law, and that Christ 'desired 
to transform the world through unlearned ’ apostles. 
Somewhat similarly, Gregory the Great [Mor. 33. 
21) represents our Lord as ‘ passing over Nathanael 
in order to show, by the choice of apostles who 
had nothing praiseworthy of their own, that their 
sufficiency came not from themselves, but from 
above.’ The now widely accepted t identification 
of Nathanael with Bartholomew is not known 
to have been adopted until the 9th cent., by the 
Nestorian Elias, of Damascus {Assem* B, 0. iv. p. v).^ 
To the considerations already adduced under Bar- 
tholomew in favour of this suggestion, may he 
added (1) Nathanael’s apparent inclusion (Jn 21^) 
among the ‘disciples,’ by whom, in the context 
(Jn 20®^®* 2H^), the evangelist seems to mean 
apostles ; (2) the fact of most of the other apostles 
bearing two names, and, in particular, the parallel 
case of Levi, who is so called in Mk 2^^ Lk 5^, and 
whose other name, Matthew ^ signifies ‘ gift of J eho- 
vah, ’ almost equivalent to Nathanael, The identifi- 
cation, however, cannot be regarded as more than a 
plausible conjecture, against which the absence of 
any bint of the identity in any early writer tells 
strongly, although not decisivefy. Nathanael has 
also been identified with (1) the friend of Cleopas in 
Lk 24 (Epiph. Hwr, 23, without reason given) ; (2) 
Matthew (Thoma in Genes, d, Jn, Ev,), a supposi- 
tion negatived by the diverse circumstances of 
Nathanael’s call ; (3) John himself (Spaeth in Hilg. 
Zeitsch, 1868), Jn 21® being treated as a mistake 
of the alleged 'supplementer’ ; (4) Matthias (Hilg. 
NT extra Can, iv., and, doubtfully, Jn. Lightf. 
Com, Ac, in, loc,, who elsewhere, in his Comm, on 

* Some early -writera, however (e.g. CyrU of Alex. Comm, in 
loe,)t interpret Nathanael’s words in Jn 1^6, not interrogatively, 
but as an acquiescence in Philip’s statement contained in v.4e, 
Augustine (in loc,% while giving both interpretations, appears 
to prefer * from Nazareth some good might come,* and deduces 
from the answer that Nathanael was a learned man, who had 
• looked well into the prophets,’ and perceived a hidden refer- 
ence to Nazareth in their writings. 

t Among others, by Ew., Mey., Lange, Keim, Wesl., Newra., 
Alf., Tren., Millig., Farrar, Westcott. The Apocr. Judieium 
JPetri represents both Bartholomew and Nathanael as apostles. 

X Elias is followed by Ebedjesu and other Nestorians (Ass, iii 
300). In the West the suggestion is found first in Rupertus 
of Beutz (12th cent, Com. in loc,), but did not excite much 
attention until the 16th cent, when it was approved by O. 
Jansen'ras (Com. p. 142), and condemned by Baronius as ‘levis 
eoiijectura’ (1.123). 


I Mt, and Jn,, prefers to identify Nathanael with 
Bartholomew) ; (5) Simon the Uananeean, from a 
misinterpretation of this surname, as if ‘ of Cana ’ ; 
and (6) Stephen, owing to Jn 1®^ and Ac 7®® (both 
the last conjectures mentioned by Chemnitius, 
Harm, Evan, 312; cf. Lipsius, Apocr, Apos. iii. 152). 

Literature (in addition to works quoted).— Kindler in 
TkeoL-Philol. ii 370 ff. ; Trench, Studies tn the Gospels; N. 
Marshall, Three Discourses on Nathanael in S&rtmns, vol. ii. ; 
Newman, Sermons, \ol, ii. ; McLaren, Year's Ministry, ii. 169. 

H.' Cowan. 

NITHANIIS (mdavlas), 1 Es 9®^ As Nathan, 
EzrlO®®. 

NATHAN-MELECH Eng. as Viilg.).— 

An official in the reign of Josiali, whose name is 
used to designate one of the halls or chambers 
(ni3^)) of the temple (2 K 23^^ ; see EuNtrcH). 
Gifts and ofierings were received in these cham- 
bers (Neh 10®® (^®)), and they may have been assigned 
particularly to the control of those whose names 
are attached to them ( J er 35"^ 36^®* ^^). In the ‘ hall 
of Nathan-melech ’ Josiah deposited the horses of 
the sun (? a group of statuary) which he removed 
from near the temple entrance (2 K 23^^ ; translate, 

‘ and he removed the horses . . . to the chamber 
of N.’). The express identification of the chamber 
suggests that it was a permanent repository for 
these horses rather than an ‘ office ’ to which they 
were handed over. Kegarding its situation in the 
temple area, see Parbar. The name ‘ Melech 
gave,’ is exactly paralleled by and Ab’iDI *J" 
gave,’ ‘ Ei gave.^ It is not necessarily a recognition 
of an idol god Melech (Molech), for Melech, ‘ king,’ 
was no doubt a title of J". But the name may he a 
trace of the idol- worship of the 7th cent. (Graj% 
Heb, Proper Names, pp. 146-148). In the LXX ■qjp 
does not seem to have been taken as part of the 
proper name (Luc, ewoiJxov rod pacnXStos ; B 

Madhv ^acriXiuJs rov odpo^xov), W, B. STEVENSON, 

NATIONS.— See Gentiles, Gohm, Eaces. 

NATURAL.— Two different Greek words are thus 
rendered in AV and RY, which it is necessary here 
to distinguish. 1. (pvaiKSs, * that wMch is according 
to the nature ’ {(p-Ocns) of any organism, which is the 
outcome of its constitution. Thus St. Paul con- 
trasts h (pvcriK^ which is irapa 

^darty (Ro 1®®); and in like manner the ‘natural 
branches,’ ol Karh (pdcLP KXddoc (Ro 11®^), are con- 
trasted with the graft from a foreign stock. It is 
plain that it is impossible to decide finally whether 
or not any process is or is not (pvatKbs, unless we 
understand thoroughly the constitution of the 
(jidais. It is only because we assume that we 
certainly know the true rdXot of sex, that we un- 
hesitatingly condemn as ‘unnatural,’ abominable 
practices lilce those condemned by St, Paul (Ro 1®®), 
despite the fact that they are widely prevalent in 
various parts of the world. Science assures us 
that they contradict the ‘constitution of human 
nature,’ the of man, and conscience acquiesces 
in the decision. 

There is, however, little dispute as to what is 
unnatural for man, i,e, that which contradicts the 
whole system of man’s nature, and is not merely 
repugnant to certain elements of it. But when we 
ask questions about the distinctions between what is 
natural and what is mpernatural in the universe, 
difficulties emerge. Certainly (see Nature, p, 
■ 493 ^), if we understand by ‘ the sum of all that 
is,’ nothing is strictly mpernatural. But science 
usually employs the word ‘nature’ (described in 
art, NATURE, § 1) as equivalent to the complex of 
phenomena, the sum of material forces. And we 
have not yet exhausted the meaning of ‘ nature’ 
ip this sense, for we are not omniscient. Many 
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things once considered supernatural are now found 
bo be strictly the results of ‘natural’ processes, of 
hitherto undiscovered laws of the physical universe. 
The progress of science largely consists in en- 
larging the domain of ‘natural’ law. Hence of a 
given event, seemingly anomalous, it may be im- 
possible for the observer to say with confidence 
that it is not the result of unknown natural law, 
and that it must be referred to supernatural inter- 
vention. The degree of confidence with which 
this can be asserted in any particular instance 
must be measured by the completeness of our 
knowledge of the circumstanees and of the agents. 
And Butler’s observation is profound, ‘that there 
may be beings in the universe whose capacities and 
knowledge and views may be so extensive as that 
the whole Christian dispensation may to them 
appear natural, i.e. analogous or conformable to 
God’s dealings with otlier parts of His creation ; 
as natural as the visible known course of things 
appears to us. For there scarce seems any other 
possible sense to be put upon the word, but that 
only [of] similar, stated, or uniform ’ (Anal, I. 1 
suh fin.). This, however, is only a speculation; 
the fact remains, that of certain alleged phenomena 
our knowledge of nature assures us that they are 
not in accordance with its ordinary laws as known 
to us, and that they must therefore be classified 
as supernatural. The classification is provisionally 
necessary, although it may not be scientific sub 
specie okernitatis. See MIEACLE (p. 383) for a 
fuller discussion of this point. 

2. \pvxiK6s is twice rendered by ‘ natural ’ in the 
BY, and twice by ‘sensual.’ The mind of man is 
frequently spoken of in the NT as twofold (see 
Psychology), embracing the or yoOsj the 

higher faculty which he enjoys as made in the 
image of Goa, and the the lower element 

which he shares with the beasts. The wisdom 
which is ‘ earthly ’ and ‘ devilish ’ is also 
(Ja 3^®), and the ^vxikoL are described by St. Jude 
(v.^^) as TvevjjLo, In like manner St. Paul 

says of the fvx^ic6s that ‘ he reeeiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God’ (1 Co 2^^), and he contrasts 
the (FWfjLa ^pvxcKdp of tiiis life with the 
fiariKdv of the life to come (1 Co 15*^*). ‘The 
natural man ’ and ‘ the natural body ’ are alike of 
the earth, earthy. It is questionable if the Kevisers 
were well advised * in retaining the word ‘ natural ’ 
in these last passages as the rendering of fvxnc6$ ; 
‘sensual’ gives the meaning better, and the old 
rendering suggests to the reader a quite unwarrant- 
able antithesis between the ‘natural body’ and 
that which is presumed to be ‘ supernatural.’ 

J. H. BbRU AE0* ■ 

NATUHAL HISTORY. — In entering on the study 
of the natural history of the Bible we have to con- 
sider—- 

1. That, with the exception of Solomon t (1 K 
the authors of the several books were in no 
sense naturalists. The allusions by ‘ Solomon ’ to 
objects of nature are so few and general as to give 
us no idea how far he had reduced his knowledge 
to a scientific form. There is no evidence in the 
Scriptures written after his day that he formulated 
and gave to the world a scientific treatise on these 
subjects. The imperfect descriptions of natural 
objects given by the Gr, and Bom. and Arab, 
naturalists many centuries later, make it quite 
improbable that any treatises of Solomon on plants 
and animals were such as, had they been pre- 
served, would have enabled us to identify with 
accuracy the objects alluded to. 

*a:jiey have also retoed the renderinjr natural fece* 
for TO irptymroy yivBttmf »vrdu (Ja 138), although they render 
dbie Greek literally in their margin. 

t Supposing we have any productions of his pen in the 0% 
ivhich 18 denied with practi<^ unanhnity by modern scholar. 


2. Apart from the question of the degree ot 
knowledge of natural history possessed by the 
writers of the Bible, their allusions to natural 
objects are, for the most part, incideiitai and 
general, not scientific. Even in the lists of clean 
and unclean animals in Lv and Dt a large propor- 
tion of the names refer to classes and genera, such 
as the ‘ falcon, after its kind ’ ; ‘ the raven, after its 
kind ’ ; ‘ the hawk, after its kind’ ; ‘ the heron, after 
its kind,’ etc. etc. It is clear from this that the 
class or genus was in the mind of the ■writer, and 
not an individual species, except in those cases in 
which there was but one well-known species in 
Bible lands, as the camel, the coney, the swine, etc. 

3. The Heb. literature is confined to the can- 
onical books. We have no sidelights from other 
books in that language to aid us in determining 
the objects referred to. In the case of objects men- 
tioned but once or a few times only, it is often 
difficult or impossible to be certain as to what was 
intended. The LXX gives tlie judgment of its 
translators as to the Gr. equivalents in tlieir day. 
This opinion may not be always well founded. 
And it is still more probable that in many cases 
they used a text very dilierent from the MT. The 
cognate Arab, often sheds light, but in the more 
difficult cases it is of the least value. 

4. The books of the Bible were written by 
numerous authors, in various parts of the East, 
and through a period of at least 1000 years. Any 
one who has endeavoured to collect the common 
names of plants and animals in any country, but 
especially in Bible lands, has been struck with the 
fact that a given name refers to dilierent objects 
in regions not far apart. For example, in Lebanon 
the word kaikob is used for several species of 
maple. In Gilead it is used for Arbutus And- 
racline^ L., a tree known in the rest of Pal. and 
Syria as kotlih, Tiie word hallut is properly an 
acorn, hut it is used also for the Portuguese Oak, 
Quercus Lusitanica^ Lam., and another species of 
oak, Q, ^ Cerris, L. Again, the same object has 
often dilierent names in regions within Bible 
lands. The cedar of Lebanon has three names 
vdthin the limits of N. Lebanon, *arzy Hbhul^ and 
tnHh, The term 'arz is also used for the Aleppo 
Pine. Again, some generic names, as Oak, have no 
names in Arabic. &me of its species have names, 
as sindidn for Q. coceifera, L., malHl for Q, Lnsi- 
tanica, Lam., look for Q, Lookf Ky., halMt for Q, 
Oerris, L. It is by no means impossible that the 
names of plants changed, either by tlm intro- 
duction of foreign terms, or the adoption of local 
designations into general literature. It may thus 
happen that a certain name, as cedar (Lv 14^), refers 
to a plant different from that to -which it was applied 

I in later times. There may be many such eases. 

I 6, It is certain that the writers of the Bible 
; were not more precise in their desi^ation of 
I objects of natural history than writers in general 
literature to-day. When speaking of grmi\ Uim^ 

; mustard, thorns, thistles, oms, bats and otlier sorts 
I of natural objects, of which there are numerous 
! species, belonging perhaps to several genera, 
writers of the Bible must not be understood as 
having in mind a particular species. An attempt 
to find for every allusion to natural objects a 
particular species, results in confusion of thought, 
and endless and insoluble controversy. In mmij 
c^es where individual species are intended, de* 
cisi’ve evidence is not to be found as to what the 
species is. In such cases we have adopted tiie 
plan of presenting the evidence for one or more 
mterpretations, and making no attempt at a 
decision. Fortunately, these are usually the less 
important animals and. plants, 

6. In some cases pwular errors as to species 
appear in the ET. Bueh is the application of 
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the term *moIe^ (Lv IF®) to the mole rat, Spalax 
typhlm, The^e are no true moles in Pal. and Syria. 
But the spalax has the aspect and habits of a mole. 
Some imaginary animals, as the satyr, are spoken 
of in the Bible, It is as idle to look for their 
equivalents in nature as it would be %vhen men- 
tioned in profane literature. But some such 
monster is a conception well-ni^m universal among 
mankind. In so far as possible it has been the aim 
of the author in these articles to give the evidences 
which establish or vitiate the claims of the names 
adopted in AV and BV, rather than the numerous 
and conflicting opinions of scholars. Those who 
may wish to enter into that phase of the question 
may easily find the topics in the indices of the 
large number of books on ancient and biblical 
natural history. Among the principal ancient 
and medigeval authors who have written on these 
topics are Pliny, Dioscorides, Theophrastus, Galen, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Herodotus, Abu el-Fudli, 
Avicenna, and Ibn el-Blt^lr. Their testimony, as 
well as that of others, has been summed up in the 
erudite works of Bochart (Hierozoicon), Celsius 
{Hierohotanicon\ Eosenmiiller {Natural History of 
th& Bible), Hiller, Boyle, Ursinus (Arbor, Biblie,), 
etc. Many naturalists have written of the Fauna 
and Flora of Bible lands. Prominent among them 
are Hasselquist, Bussell, Ehrenberg, Hemprich, 
Michaelis, Schwemfiirth, Ascherson, Hooker, 
Carruthers, Wood, Tristram, Houghton, and 
Boissier, Allusions to natural objects are frequent 
in all the standard works of travel, e^ecially in 
Burckhardt, Robinson, Thomson, and Tristram. 

Pal. and Syria are at the meeting-point of three 
continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe. Their ani- 
mals and plants connect the Fauna and Flora of 
all. Furtnermore, their surface is greatly diversi- 
fied. Lebanon is over 10,000 and Hermon over 
9000 ft. above the sea. A number of peaks of 
Am anus and Akher Dagh are nearly as high, as 
also the higher mountains of Sinai. The Joraan 
Valley is from a little below to 1294 ft. below the 
Mediterranean. In the 50,000 square mOes be- 
tween Sinai on the S., Taurus on the N., the sea 
ou fche W., and the Syrian desert on the E,, are 
maritime plains, seaward and landward mountain 
slopes, alpine summits, tropical valleys, the quag- 
mires and marsh thickets of the Hfileh, the salt 
lakes and marshes of Al^po and* Palmyra, the 
rolling plateaus of Moab, Gil<5ad, and Basnan, the 
ancient lake bed of Coele-Syria, and the arid 
Syrian desert. The natural result of these great 
diversities of surface and climate is a large num- 
ber of species and varieties in proportion to the 
extent or the land. 

A, Akimal Kingdom.-— i. Mammals, — Tris- 
tram (Fauna and Flora of Fal,) gives the number 
of mammals in the Holy Land at 113. This | 
number, which has been considerably augmented I 
by subsequent discoveries, is very large in pro- | 
portion to the size of the country. A number of 
those mentioned in Scripture, as the lion, the j 
unicorn, and the wild ox, are now extinct. The I 
larger carnivora, once so numerous, are how 
rare. The leopard is found only in lonely retreats, i 
while the bear is confined to alpine Lebanon and 
Antilebanon. The hart is no longer found in Pal,, i 
but still exists in Anianus. The pygarg (Antilope 
Addax, Bt 14*) is now no longer found, or only 
on the borders of the desert. Others of the Scrip- 
ture mammals which remain have become very 
scarce, as the wild goat, the coney, and the roe- 
buck. The last is likely soon to become extinct. 
The following is a complete list of the scriptural 
and apocryphal mammals : — ^Antelope (RV;=Wild 
Ox, AV), Ape, Ass, Wild Ass, Badger (AV;~Seal 
or Porpoise, RV), Bat, Bear, Behemoth,^ Boar, 
Camel, Cat, Cattle, Chamois (Wild Sheep), Coney, 


Bog, [Bragon, BV Jackal, La 4^], Bromedary (really 
young Camel, see Beomedaey), Elephant, Ewe, 
Fallow Beer (A V ,*== Roebuck, BV), Ferret (AV ; 
= Gecko, RV), Fox, Gazelle, Goat, Wild Goat, 
Greyhound, Hare, Hart, Hind, Horse, Hyaena, 
Jackal, Lamb, Leopard, Lion, Mole, Mouse, Ox, 
Wild Ox (AV ;= Antelope, BV), Pygarg, Bam, 
Roe, Roebuck (AV ;~Gazelle, BY), [Satyr], Sheep, 
Swine, Unicorn, Weasel, Whale (AV ;=Sea Mon- 
ster, BV), Wolf. Leaving out the duplications in 
the two VSS, and animals mentioned under differ- 
ent headings, there are in ail 38 diflerent ones, 
among which, however, are included the dragon 
and satyr, which are partially or wholly fabulous. 

ii. BlMDS,—l!he order of the creation of birds in 
the Mosaic cosmogony (Gn F®* ^^) corresponds 

with the order of their geological appearance, 
which is in the cretaceous period, after the 
reign of the reptiles. The aquatic species were the 
first to appear.* Birds are generally more highly 
organized than reptiles and fishes on the one hand, 
and less so than the higher mammals on the other. 
They all have feathers, and are oviparous. Hence 
they are readily distinguished, ana seem to have 
been recognized by ‘ Moses ’ as a well - marked 
class. Some have thought that bats wer^ included 
in OT among the birds, as they are mentioned at 
the end of a list of birds (Lv But it is not 

clear that the writer so understood the matter, as 
the bats come between the birds on the one hand, 
and insects and reptiles on the other. The exclu- 
sion of the unclean birds in the lists of Lv 11 and 
Bt 14 implies that other birds were eaten. Of 
those that were eaten, however, only one, the 
quail, is mentioned by name. ^ Fatted fowl ’(IK 
is doubtful. It may perhaps be inferred that 
doves were k^t for food in later OT times (Is 60®), 
and hens in WV (Mt 23®^), also that sparrows were 
sold for food (Mt 10^®, Lk 12®). The numerous allu- 
sions to fowling imply the use of birds so caught 
for food. The Bible alludes to the migration 
and singing of birds (Ca 2^^* Ec 12-^, Jer 8"^), also 
to their nesting in the temple (? Ps 84®). Pigeons, 
swallows, sparrows, and other birds find a secure 
sanctuary now in churches, but esp. in mosques. 
The Israelites were forbidden to take the mother 
bird with the young (Bt 22®* '^), perhaps because 
the mother at such times will not avail herself of 
her power of concealment and flight. The object 
of the law was to cultivate a merciful regard for 
the maternal instincfc, not merely to preserve game 
(another possible explanation is quoted by Briver, 
ad loc. ). Allusion is made to the forsaking of the 
nest (Pr 27®), also to flight (Hos 9^^, Ex 19S Bt 
3211 . 12 More than 350 species of birds have been 
collected in the Holy Land. Some of these have 
brilliant plumage, as the Garrulous Boiler, the 
Bee Eater, the Hoopoe, several Kingfishers, the 
Sun Bird, the 'W'hite-tliroated Robin, Tristram’s 
Grackle, the African Barter, etc. But the chief 
ornithological characteristic of the country is the 
large number of birds of prey, esp. of the larger 
kinds, as vultures, eagles, falcons, buzzards, and 
the fishing water fowl, as pelicans, cranes, herons, 
cormorants, darters, etc. The coast species re- 
semble those of the maritime regions of the Medi- 
terranean basin- The mountain systems of Leba- 
non and Antilebanon, with their continuations 
southward, parallel to the coast, divide the mari- 
time region from that of the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts. The avifauna is nearly identical in both 
the mountain chains. That of the deep cleft of the 

♦ With this statement in the text the reader will do well to 
compare Driver's art. ‘ The Cosmogony of Genesis/ in Expositor, 
Jan. 1886. There on p. 28 a table exhibits the order of appear 
ance thus : according to geology, Kshes, Eeptiles (in Carbon, 
period), Birds ; according to Gn, Fishes of all kinds and BlrdSt 
Reptiles 
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Jordan and Dead Sea contains a number of Indian 
and Ethiopian species. The following is a list of 
Scripture birds :—Bittem (AV ;== Porcupine, EV), 
Dock, Cormorant, Crane (KV ; = Swallow, AV), 
Cuckoo (AV ;=Seamew, EV), Dove, Eagle, Fatted 
Fowl {?), Gier Eagle (AV 5= Vulture, EV), Glede, 
Hawk, Hen, Heron (AV 1= Ibis, EVm), Hoopoe, 
Ibis, Kite (AV ; = Falcon, EV), Lapwdng, Night 
Hawk, Osprey, Ossifrage (AV ;=Gier Eagle, EV), 
Ostrich, Owl, Great Owl (AV ; = Arrow-snake, 
EV), Screech Owl (AV ;=Night Monster, EV ; 
this refers to a fabulous being, see art. Lilith), 
Little Owl, Horned Owl (KV), Partridge, Peacock, 
Pelican, Pigeon, Quail, Eaven, Sparrow, Stork, 
Swallow, Swm (AV;— Horned Owl, EV), Turtle 
Dove, Vulture, — in all 34, exclusive of duplicates. 
Many of these are generic or ordinal terms, in- 
cluding a large number of species. 

iii. Beptiles . — These form a class in Scripture, 

being mentioned in Gn 7^^* 1 K 4^, Hos 2^*^, and 

elsewhere, by the side of beasts, birds, and fishes, 
though naturally not a class in the scientific sense 
of the term, coextensive with the class of ‘Eep- 
tiles ’ of modern naturalists. The four living Orders 
of Eeptiles, Testudinata or Chelonia, the Turtles ; 
Loricata or Crocodilia^ the Crocodiles; Sauria, 
the Lizards; Ophidia, the Serpents, — are all repre- 
sented in the biblical Fauna. The following rep- 
tiles are mentioned in Scripture : — Adder, Arrow- 
snake (KV; = Great Owl, AV), Asp, Basilisk, 
Chameleon, Cockatrice, [Dragon, Le, sea monster, 
or in Ps 91^® a land serpent^ Gecko, Leviathan, 
Lizard, Monitor (if this is the meaning of koah in 
Lv see Chameleon), Serpent, viper,— only 
12; but several of these are generic or ordinal, 
and include large numbers of species. There are 
probably not fewer than 100 species of reptiles in 
Pal. and Syria. 

iv. Amphibians, — These include Frogs, Toads, 
Newts, and Salamanders, all of which are repre- 
sented in the Holy Land. The Frog, however, is the ; 
only member of the class mentioned in Scripture* I 

V. FlSHES.-’^'Ihe class of Fishes is recognized in ' 
Scripture, but includes cetaceans and many reptiles. 
They were brought in on the fifth day, with other 
oviparous creatures, before the viviparous animals 
of the sixth day. No species of true fish is men- 
tioned by name m the Bible. The only attempt at 
classification is into clean and unclean, the former 
having fins and scales, the latter not. The ex- 
cluded families are the Biluridm^ the Sheath fish ; , 
Baiidmy the Skates ; Fetromyzidcdy the Lampreys ; 
Squalid<B^ the Sharks ; and Murmnidm^ the Eels. 
Solomon 'spake of fishes^ (1 K 4®®). Fish were : 
especially abundant in the Nile (Nu 11®, Is 1^) ’ 
and the Sea of Galilee. A number of the species 
in this lake are identical with those in the Nile, i 
a fact noted by Josephus {BJ in. x. 8). They i 
also abound in the Jordan and its affluents, and 
the streams which empty into the Mediterranean, : 
— in all, 33 fresh- water species. The Mediter- ' 
ranean coast species have not been fully studied. 
They are, however, very numerous. The Dead 
Sea has none, a fact noted by Ezekiel (47^®), who. 
illustrates the vivifying power of the holy waters 
descending from the altar by the fact that they can 
enable even the Dead Sea to swarm with fish. The 
Arabs have a prejudice against eating fish, hence 
the immense shoals in the interior waters. On the 
contrary, the people of the maritime regions are 
exceedingly fond of them, and the fishing industry 
is a large one at all the seaports. The government 
gains a considerable revenue from the tax on fish. 

vi. Jointed ANmALS,'---{a) The Holy 

Land is emphatically a land of insects. They ^ 
number thousands ox species, and have as yet been 
very imperfectly studied. Those mentioned in ' 
^Scmptureare: Ant, Bee, Beetle (AVj= Cricket, EV), 1 


Cankerworm, Caterpillar, Crimson ( = Cochineal), 
Flea, Fly, Gnat, Grasshopper, Hornet, Lice, Locust^ 
Moth, Palmerworm, Scarlet ( = Cochineal), Waspv— 
in all, excluding duplicates, 16, of which, however, 
a number are generic or ordinal, (d) Scorpions,-^ 
Of these there are several species, none of which, 
are distinguished by name, (c) Spiders,— Of these 
also there are numerous species, and countless 
individuals. 

vii. AIOLLUSKS,— Of these there are large num- 
bers, both of land and water species. Few of them 
are mentioned in .Scripture, The Snail, Omjcha, 
[the operculum of several .species of^ Stromkm], 
Pearl [the product of diseased action in, ^ some 
species of lleleagrma]^ and other bivalves, Purple 
[an extract from a species of Murex], make up tlie 
meagre list of this immense sub-kingdom, 

viii. Worms.— O f these only the Horseleech, an 
Annelid, and the generic expression Worms, are 
given. The sub - kingdom is very extensively 
represented. 

IX. A STA. —The ^ Mediterranean Sea 
contains an abundance of species of Sea Anemones, 
Jelly Fishes, and Corals. Only the latter are men- 
tioned in Scripture, wuth no intimation of species. 

X . Forifeiu.—TIiq Sponge is once mentioned 
(Mt 27^11) in connexion with the crueifixion of our 
Lord. The allusion is undoubtedly to the common 
sponge so familiar to all. 

B, Vegetable Kingdom : Botany.— Tiie Flora 
of Pal, and Syria is exceedingly rich and varied, 
owing to the same causes which have been alluded 
to in connexion with the Fauna. In the region 
bounded by Akher Dagh on the N., Sinai on the 
S., the Mediterranean on the W., and tiie Syro* 
Arabian desert on the E., are 124 Orders, 80O 
Genera, and about 3500 Species of ITnamogams and 
Acrogens. The experience of the writer leads liim 
to believe that there are still many new .species to 
be discovered in the mountains of N. Syria, and in 
the districts E. of the great north and sotitlx deft 
of the Orontes, Ccele-Syria, the Jordan Valley, and 
the'Arabah. 

Syria and Pal. may be divided into six botanical 
regions. (1) The Maritime Plain. Its Flora re- 
sembles that of the other coasts of the Levant, but 
with a few species not elsewhere found. (2) The 
parallel mountain chains E. and W. of the great 
cleft, from the level of the Maritime Plain to an 
altitude of 4000 ft. These chains begin with 
Amanus, the northernmost peaks of wdiich are 
divided from Akher Dagh by the valley of the 
Ak-Su, and the southernmost from Mt. Cassius by 
the valley of the Orontes, Mt. Cassius is tlie 
outlier of the Nusaireh chain, which extends from 
the valley of the Orontes to that of the Nahr ei- 
Kebir (the ancient Eleutherus), which separates it 
from Lebanon. Lebanon extends from the Eleu- 
therus to the Leontes. S. of the Leontes the hill- 
, country of Galilee, Samaria, Judiea, and et-TSh 
constitutes a more or less continuous chain, separ- 
ated from Sinai by the sandy plain of Debbet er- 
Eamleh. A parallel chain, E, of the great cleft, 
begins with Kurd Dagh, and extends southwards 
under the names of Jebel BilUs, Antilebanon, 
Hermon, Gilead, Moab, and Edom, to the Bed Sea 
at ’Akabah. A break occurs in Jaulfin, wdiere a 
tableland, dotted with extinct volcanoes of no 
.great elevation, divides AntOebanon from Gilead. 
This plain is terminated on the B. by the range of 
Jebel ed-Druz (Hill of Bashan). These mouhtaln 
ranges have a characteristic flora, and each section 
of tlxem has its peculiar species. It w*ould carry ua 
far beyond the limits of this arti;jle to enumerate 
them. (3) The alpine summits of these ranges, prin- 
cipally those of Akher Dagh, Amanus, 'Cassius, 
Lebanon, and Antilebanon, have a flora remarkable 
for' its specialization, and having little of tlio 
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aretic cliaracter. (4) The tablelands of Aleppo, 
Ccnle-Syria, Damascus, Gilead, and Moab, 

These have also many distinctly characteristic 
plants. (5) The deserts bordering these, and ex- 
tending southward into et-T!h and Sinai. These 
have already furnished a notable addition to the 
Flora, and doubtless contain many undiscovered 
species. (6) The chasm of the J ordan and Bead Sea, 
in which a tropical climate prevails, and where a 
number of Indian and Ethiopian types are found. 

The most numerous Orders are Eanunmlacece, 
12 genera, 75 species ; Cruciferce) 72 gen. 240 sp. ; 
Siienemy.ld gen.^ 129 sp. ; Leguminosce, 56 gen. 
423 sp. ; U'irAelUfercBj 73 gen. 190 sp. ; Compositm, 
115 gen. 457 sp. ; Borraginem, 26 gen. 110 sp. j 
ScTophulariacmi 17 gen. 131 sp. j LahiatcB^ 31 
gen. 207 sp, ,* Chmopodiaom^ 24 gen. 64 sp. ; 
Lilicmem, 22 gen. 124 sp. ; and Gramimcet 92 gen. 
238 species. Eanunciuus has 33 sp., SOene 61, 
Trigonella 37, Medicago 26, Trifolium 56, Astra- 
galus 124, Vicia 31, Galium 39, Anthemis 28, 
yerbascum40,Linaria24, Scrophularia 19, Veronica 
24, Salvia 39, Stachys 25, Euphorbia 41, Allium 
42, Cyperus 15, Carex 18. As might have been 
expected from the dryness of the climate, Ferns 
are few, being represented by only 15 gen. and 25 
species. The Orchids are of the smaller kinds, i 
numbering 11 gen. and 37 species. | 

The following Scripture plants cannot be de- : 
termined with certainty, viz. : Algum (almug), bay- 
tree (not a tree at all), box, coclde, cypress, gall, i 
fir, gopher wood, hemlock, oil-tree, pannag, poplar, 1 
sweet cane, and vine of Sodom. 

The following are generic or ordinal, viz. ; 
Bramble, brier, bitter herbs, bulrush, bush, flag, 
grass, hay, herb, lily, melon, nettle, oak, oil-tree, 
pulse, reed, rush, thistle, thorn, vetches (BVm 
ior nettles), willow. 

The plants which may be known with a fair 
measure of certainty are distributed in 35 Orders, 
as follows : — Banunculacece, fitches ; Cruciferce, 
mustard ; CapparidecB, caper ; Cistinece, ladanum ; 
Malvaceae, cotton ; Linacece, flax ; Vifacece, vine ; 
Butacem, rue j Anacardiacem, halm, balsam, bdel- 
lium (?), frankincense, myrrh, nuts (pistachio, Gn 
43^^), teil-tree, terebinth ; Leguminosce, beans, 
jtmiper {r&tem), husks (carob), lentils, shittim 
wood (acacia), rye {Mrsenneh) ; Bosacem, almond, 
apple, hazel (almond) ; Myrtacem, myrtle ; Lythr 
rariece, camphire (henna); pomegranate ; 

Cmurbitacece, encumbers, gourd ; Umbelliferce, 
anise (dill), coriander, cummin, galbanum ; Valeri- 
anacece, Bigikm&Td.; wormwood ; Btyror 

cacece, styrax ; Oleacece, olive ; Aqtdlariacece, 
lign-aloes ; Ehenacem, ebony ; Solaimcece, mandrake; 
Lahiatem, hyssop, mint ; Chenopodiacece, mallows 
(saltwort, E V ) {rmlluab ) ; Laurineae, cassia, cinna- 
mon ; Urtkacece, fig, sycamine, sycomore ; Plata- 
nacece, chestnut (]^ane-tree) ; Juglandacem, nut 
(walnut) ; Ooniferce, ash (oren), cedar, thyine wood ; 
Palmece, palm ; IHdaceoe, sa&on ; Amaryllidacem, 
rose of Snaron (narcissus) ; Liliacece, garlic, leeks, 
onion ; Graminew, barley, millet, spelt, tare, 
wheat. 

Of the above 65 species, 35 are cultivated plants. 
The foregoing analysis makes it clear that the 
Hebrews did not study plants as closely as animals, i 
a fact illustrated amongtheArabsof the present day. i 

G. E. Post, i 

HITUEE. — Few words have been the source of 
so much confusion in theology as the word nature, 
for few words have been employed, as this has 
been, for a long period in two or three distinct, 
though related, senses. It will be best to begin 
our discussion by distinguishing between these 
different meanings. 

1. The word ‘nature* is commonly used in 
scientific investigation to describe the sum-total 


of physical forces—the whole range of the co- 
existences and sequences of phenomena. In this 
view it includes the entire domain of the inorganic 
and organic, the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms. Thus we speak of ‘ students of nature, * 
of ‘natural science,* or natural philosophy, mean- 
ing thereby to describe those departments of human 
knowledge which are concerned with the material 
I universe. Nature, in this sense, includes man in 
respect of that side of his life which he shares 
with the lower animals. The science which has 
to do with the diseases of his body is, par excel- 
lence, ‘Physic.* And the progress of ^ysiology 
suggests that not only the disorders of his body, 
but some at least of the maladies of his mind, are 
subject to physical law, and may be made the 
subject of scientific investigation like any other 
physical process. 

2, Man, however, is possessed of a unique faculty 
which he does not share with the other inhabit- 
ants of this earth— the faculty of self-determining 
reason and of conscious will. To be able to make 
a moral choice is his supreme prerogative. He is 
not altogether the victim of breeding and of cir- 
cumstance; he is a free agent. And this freedom 
of his enables him, within certain limits, to initiate 
movements in the visible order, and to control and 
guide the material forces of the universe. If we 
are to regard man in this point of view as a part 
of nature, we must widen our conception of nature, 
which will now include not only the kingdom of 
law, but the kingdom of freedom. Nature, in this 
second and enlarged sense, does not exclude the possi- 
bility of free will ; it takes in the moral world ; it 
recognizes moral no less than ‘ physical * law. 

3. The word is often used in yet a larger sense. 
Nature is regarded as the sum-total of that is, 
or was, or shall be. It is the All, the Universe, 
And, so defined, it is not exclusive of God, for (to 
the believer in Him) He is the em realissimum, 
the most certain and the most real existence which 
we can conceive. Nature, in this view, is the 
kingdom of God, in whom and from whom it 
draws its life. All its operations are the mani- 
festations of His ceaseless and omnipresent activity. 
If we use the word consistently in this its largest 
sense, it is plain that we must abandon the 
term supernatural. Nothing can be supernatural, 
nothing can be ‘beyond* or ‘above* nature, if 
nature is the sum of all that is. See Natxjeal. 

So far we have only attempted to define the 
various connotations which the word ‘ nature ’ may 
have. And it is to be observed that in whatever 
sense the word is used the idea is constantly per- 
sonified, and attributes and operations are ascribed 
to nature which strictly are proper to persons. 
When we speak of ‘ bountiful * nature, we may be 
thinking of it in sense (1) or in sense (3), and we 
may have no intention to include or to exclude 
the idea of God as the Bountiful One. Thus Christ 
said, ‘the earth beareth fruit of herself^ {a&rofidr'Q, 
Mk 4®®}, not meaning thereby to suggest that the 
harvest is not the gift of God. Ana, on the other 
hand, it is not to be presumed that every form of 
words which seems to recognize providence or com- 
passion in nature is intended to suggest a Personal 
and Benevolent Will behind it. For example, some 
recent theological writers hare argued as if they 
held ‘God* to he merely a synonym for ‘nature,* 
and have identified ‘ God * not with the Personal 
Author and Governor of nature, but with the order 
of nature itself. This is to introduce a grave 
ambiguity into our theological nomenclature ; but 
it is nere instanced merely to illustrate the poiut 
that our idea of natu/re is necessarily affected and 
coloured by our idea of God, and that a definition 
of nature is hardly complete which does not convey 
to the mind some clear view concerning its relation 
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to God. Sometliing, therefore, must he said on 
this head. . , ^ . 

Atheism dismisses the question hy refusing to 
admit that it has a meaning. That there is no God, 
that there exists nothing hut the successions and co- 
existences of phenomena, is the principle of specu- 
lative Atheism. Theoretically, there is no reason 
why Atheism should not recognize the free agency 
of man, and so admit the idea of nature in the 
second sense above described; but, as a matter of 
fact, Atheism is usually based on philosophical 
materialism, 'whieli can rind no place for free will 
within its borders. That nature is self-created 
and self-acting is its fundamental thesis. Such 
a conception is utterly irreconcilable with religion 
in any true meaning of that ill-used word, and 
must not be further dealt with here. 

But, granting the existence of a Supreme Person 
whose mind and purpose the operations of nature 
reflect, in what relation do we conceive Him. to 
stand to the visible order of the world ? The 
answer suggested by the first page of the Bible 
and 1^ the first article of the Christian creeds is 
that He is its Creator, the ‘ Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible ’ ; cf. 
Gnl\ Ex Is 66^ Jer 32” Ac 14” Rev 4f . 
The various ‘proofs' of the existence of God, in 
particular that known as the ‘ cosmological ’ proof, 
are concerned with the justification to the intellect 
of this instinctive belief of mankind, which was 
present to the Hebrews, as it seems to have been 
present to every primitive race of men (see God). 
But this conception of God as the Creator of 
nature is not by itself a satisMng or complete 
conception of the Supreme. God is not to be 
regarded, if we are to follow Scripture, only as 
an Infinite and All-holy Being on whom the world 
depends for its creation. Reason certainly requires 
ns to believe that the Creator of nature tran- 
scends nature % but the heart is not satisfied until 
it recognizes God not only as the Great Artificer, 
but as the present source of the world's life, as 
having entered into history, as never abandoning 
the universe which He has made. No one really 
cares to speculate about a Being who is relegated 
to an ever-receding past, an absentee Creator, 
pursuing (as it has been said; an eternal policy of 
non-intervention.’ And yet such barren Deism is 
the logical outcome of exclusive attention to that 
conception of the Supreme which regards Him 
solely as tratiscending nature. This was the 
especial fault of most of the English theology of 
the 18th century, that it did not realize that (as 
Butler put it) God is no less nature’s Governor 
than its Author* 

It is thus apparent wherein the imperfection 
in Paley’s famous illustration of the watchmaker 
and the watch consists. An artificer having once 
constructed a machine and set it going, leaves it 

its own devices ; the more perfect the machine 
is, the less will interference oe necessary. But 
that is not a complete account of the relation of 
God to nature. The analogy breaks down hope* 
lessly in this respect, that nature is not only the 
creation of God ; it is also the sphere of His con- 
stant and beneficent activity. ‘ Of him,’ hut also 
‘through him and unto him are all things’ (Ro 
11®®). ^ And this conception of God as a Spirit 
dwelling in nature and manifesting Himself 
through nature is frequently expressed in Scrip- 
ture. ‘Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence ? ’ asks the 
Psalmist. ‘ If I ascend up mto heaven, thou art 
there ; if I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me ’ (Ps 139^“^®). Again, to the Psalmist 


God is the continual spring of life : * Thou hidest 
thy face, they are troubled ; thou takest away 
their breath, they die’ (Ps 104''^®). So also Elihu 
declares, ‘The Spirit of God hath made me, and 
the breath of the Almighty giveth me life’ (Job 
33'^). This conception of God, widely different 
from that taught by the Deism of the last century, 
is the conception which the progress of natural 
science and our increased knowledge of the secrets 
of nature is bringing more and more into promi- 
nence. That, God is in nature as well as rihove 
nature, that He at once an Indwelling Spirit 
and a Transcendent Personality, is the true tlieistie 
doctrine of science. Nature does not w-ork in- 
dependently of Him ; all its operations are due 
to His ceaseless activity. He upholds ‘all things 
by the word of his power’ (He P). The course of 
history is not a blind mechanical process of e^'olu- 
tion; ‘the Most High ruieth in the kingdom of 
men ’ (Dn 4”). 

This is well said in one of the authorized Homilies of the 
Church of Eng-land: *It is not to be thouirht that God hath 
created all this whole universal world as it is ; and thus once 
made, hath given it up to be ruled and used after our own wits 
and device, and so taketh no more charge thereof; as w'e see 
the shipwright, after he hath brought his sliip to a perfect end, 
then delivereth he to the mariners, and taketh no more care 
thereof. Nay, God hath not so created the world, that He is 
careless of it ; but He still preserveth it by His goodness; He 
still stayeth it in His creation. For else, without His specia 
goodness, it could not stand long in this condition.’* 

Now, the problem which presents itself here is so 
to guard our language boat it shall not be open to 
the charge of confounding God with nature. It is 
hard to steer clear of both Scylla and Charybdis, 
to avoid Deism on the one side, Pantheism on the 
other. Greek philosophy furnishes us with in- 
structive illustrations of the difficulty of avoiding 
fatal error in this matter, if xve attempt to con- 
struct our theology without the aid of revelation. 
If the Epicureans, with their conception of gods 
who lived at ease a life of iindisturbecf and dignified 
repose, went olf in the direction of Deism, the 
Stoics, with their doctrine of God as the soul of 
the world, were Pantheistic. And this is really 
a more serious error than the other, because it 
effectually banishes all true religion. For religion 
involves belief in a Person, wdio not only is in 
constant and intimate relation to nature, but who 
also enters into communion with men. Tins is 
impossible if God l)e identified with nature, for 
with a mere abstraction no fellowship can be 
sought, and to it no worship can be addressed. 
Pantheism is as impotent as Deism to satisfy the in- 
tellectual and the emotional cravings of mankind. 

Pantheism is a vague word, and requires closer 
examination than we have yet given it. Some- 
thing has been said above of theories wliich resolve 
God into the complex of material forces, which 
identify Gbd and nature, indeed, but by the 
elimination from the idea of God of its distinctive 
features, reason, intelligence, personality, good- 
ness, and the like. Such theories, thougli from 
one point' of view Fantheistio/— for the only 
Supreme which they recognize is the Universe of 
Being,— are, from a truer point of view, ‘ Atheistic, ’ 
for they do not admit the existence of any spiritual 
being higher than ourselves. But idealist philoso- 
phies, such as that which w'-as unfolded in the sys- 
tem of Spinoza, do not thus begin and end with 
the material forces of the phenomenal world ; they 
bemn and ^end with God, in whom as the Great 
All-pervading J^irit they find the explanation of 
all existence. Spinoza does not resolve God into 
nature, but he exalts nature to God, he treats all 
the operations of nature as the manifestations of 
supreme spiritual substance. For him, nature ia 
the development of freedom, or, to use his own 
remarkable language, the processes of the universe 
♦ Homily for Eogatlos Week, pt. I 
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are the exhibition of the nafura naturans (or God) 
unfolding itself (or Himself) in the natiira nature 
ahi (or nature). It is plain that, on such a system 
as this, the ‘ laws of nature ’ are absolutely binding 
on the Divine Life ; for the operations of these 
laws are the manifestations (and the only possible 
manifestations) of that Life. We have here, indeed, 
a spiritual interpretation of nature presented to 
us; every movement in the visible order is, as it 
were, a sacrament of the Divine Life. But such a 
doctrine is widely removed from Theism ; for while 
it speaks of a Divine it leaves no room for a 
Divine Emson^ and Will^ and Personality, The 
relation of the Supreme to nature is conceived in 
such systems rather as the relation of the vital 
principle to the living plant, than as the relation 
of the directing mind to the field of experience 
in which it operates. Certainly, this latter analogy 
is not complete or final. Our minds produce effects 
in the physical order only through the medium 
of our bodies, and even thus only within certain 
limits and under certain conditions; the power 
of supreme mind over the universe, which is the 
sphere of its manifestation, cannot be conceived 
as other than absolute (see Miracle). But yet 
is the analog true so far as it goes, and it is in 
harmony with the few hints which Scripture offers 
on this ^eat subject. The opening verses of St. 
John’s Gospel speak of the creation of all things 
as the work of the Logos, and of Him as the 
Life of the world and the Light of men (Jn 1^“^). 
The Logos is not a mere name for the impersonal 
order of nature ; He is the Directing Intelli- 
gence which set in array its forces, and con- 
tinues to guide and control them in their energy. 
And of the life of man St, Paul quotes with 
approval the saying of Gleanthes, VWe are also 
his offspring,’ and declares, * In him we live, and 
move, and have our being’ (Ac 17^®). This is the 
rational and Christian view of nature and of 
humanity, and it is as widely divergent from 
Pantheism on the one hand as it is from Deism 
on the other. An important conclusion is thus 
reached. Theology, no less than science, leads to 
the conception of the Unity oi nature. It is not 
a mere aggregate of independent forces ; it is a 
totality, which is conceived as One because of 
the Unity of the Intelligence which created and 
governs & Each part ministers to the welfare of 
the whole ; in its growth only the * fittest ’ survive, 
because, were it not for the elimination of the 
‘unfit,’ nature would be not Cosmos but Chaos. 
It would be ‘mthout form and void,’ as in the 
days before the Divine Spirit moved upon the face 
of the waters (Gn 1®). Nature is One, because of 
the Unity of its Author; *Iam J" that maketh 
all things ’ (Is 44®^ ; cf. Bev 4^^). But unity does 
not necessarily involve uniformity. The Unity of 
Nature is an axiom of science and of religion ; the 
Uniformity of Nature, Le. the rule that ‘ the same 
physical causes will always produce the same 
physical effects,’ far from being an axiom, is 
nothing more than an empirical maxim, convenient 
for scientific investigation, which has been found 
to hold good in an enormous number of instances, 
Wt which has no a priori necessity and no rational 
guarantee of universality. Nature is, indeed, 

f ovemed by law and not caprice; that we 
now and are assured of. But such a formula 
does not settle the matter. A wise and prudent 
man’s life is also governed by law and not by 
caprice, and yet the intervention of his morm 
reason, of his power of choice, disturbs from time 
to time the semblance of uniformity in his conduct. 
For him the same physical antecedents do not 
always issue in the same physical consequences, 
because moral considerations — ^non-physical motives 
—may sway him now in this direction, and now 


in that. Thus in the case of man, who is a part, 
and an important part, of nature, the rule of 
uniformity does not hold absolutely. And when 
we remember that the Divine Will must he, at the 
least, as independent of physical law as is man’s 
will, we see no ground for regarding the ‘ Uni- 
formity of Nature’ as a constitutive principle of 
the Cosmos. It is nothing more than a convenient 
way of saying that God’s laws are general laws ; 
that He does not depart from the usual methods of 
His rule, without the gravest reasons for inter- 
vention. See Miracle. 

Such conceptions, such problems, are too abstract 
to occupy the mind of primitive piety. And, as a 
matter of fact, the word ‘nature’ does not once 
occur in the OT. The Hebrews saw the hand of 
Jehovah everywhere; they recognized that He 
had made ‘the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is ’ (Ex 20^^), that the thunder 
was. His voice and the lightning-flashes His arrows 
of destruction (Ps 18^^), that fire and hail, snow 
and vapour, and stormy wind fulfilled His word 
(Ps 148®) ; but they had no thought of nature as a 
whole, a totality, which might be conceived of as 
an abstract idea, without any special reference to 
the particular phenomena which represent it in 
the concrete. The power of forming abstract ideas 
comes late in the development of mental life, and 
it was not until Hebraism came into contact with 
Hellenism that the idea of was introduced 
into Hebrew thought. In 4 Mac 5’ we find 
Antiochus recommending Eleazar to consent to eat 
swine’s flesh, on the ground that it is given to us 
by nature. And St. Paul argues that ‘ nature 
itself teaches’ us that a man’s head ought to be 
uncovered, but a woman’s covered (1 Co 11^^). In 
both of these instances nature is spoken of as a 
unity, and it is personified in a fashion which would 
have been unintelligible at an earlier period of 
Jewish thought. Again, the word is used 
occasionally in the writings of St. Paul and in 
the Bk. of Wis (as it is still) to describe the sum 
of the properties or ^characteristics of a species — the 
^stem of its constitution (as Butler would put it). 

among the subjects on which <ro 9 !>ia is engaged 
are mentioned g5>i5(rets it&wji', ‘the natures of living 
creatures ’ (Wis 7®®), and S b. Paul speaks ^ of 
abominable vices as being Trap^ (Eo 1®®), i,e, 

contrary to the nature of man ; and in Eo 11®^ of a 
wild olive-tree being grafted into a good olive- 
tree TTdpk (pTLxnv, i.e, contrary to its nature. The 
tmcircumcised condition of the Gentiles is described 
as n iK dKpo^vffTla (Ro 2®^), this being, as we 

would say, the natural state of man. Larger 
questions are suggested by the apostle’s words, * we 
were by nature {(pt}<r€L) children of wrath * (Eph 2% 
which are considered elsewhere. See Fall. 

It is easy to understand how such expressions 
and such a usage of the word should grow 
up, once the conceptions of the world as a system^ 
and of each animal and plant upon it as possessing 
a constiUition of its own, became familiar. The 
word only gives rise to ambiguity when we are 
using it in reference to questions which touch 
theology ; it then becomes necessa:^ to ask whether 
he who employs it understands it in sense (1) as 
the complex of the mechanical and chemical forces 
of the Cosmos, in sense (2) which reckons man’s 
will and reason as part of his or in sense (3), 
the true religious conception, which ultimately 
refers every operation of phenomenal force to the 
Agency of Supreme Mind, directing and ordering 
it in wisdom, 

Litbraturb. — ^^ inoza, Bthies ; Butler, Analog and Semwm ; 
Kant, Kritikd&r urtheUskrOfft ; Spencer, Mrst Principles ; Duke 
of Argyll, Meign of Law ; Seeley, Natural Religion ; Fiske, The 
Idea of God ; Illingworth, JOwine Immanence, See undet 
HzRAOiiB. H, 
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MIUGHT, M106HTY, 110GHTI1ESS. ~ The 
Eng. word ‘ naught ’ is formed from the Anglo- 
Saxon nay not, and taildy a whit, a thing. At an 
early stage, perhaps under the influence of the 
verb ^ ought,’' the .spelling ‘nought’ came- in. 
Then the word was contracted to ‘not.’ Thus 
‘naught/ 'iiouglit/ ‘not’ are ' all forms of the 
same word, and do not d i..fler in meaning. In AV 
of 1611 tlie spelling is always nought y except in Lk 
* 'Herod.,' .with his men of ' wane, set him at 
'naught/ ' and .Scrivener {Gamh. Paragraph Bibley 
'p. xlv'ii) 'says that in .t.his passage ‘naught’ is a 
..mere error. 

' . The meaning, of ‘ naught ’ was originally ‘'not 
anything,’ ‘ worthless.’ But it soon came to mean 
‘ bad,’ ‘ vicious,’ and this was the usual meaning in 
the 17 th cent. Consequently in the 1638 ed. of 
AV the word is spelt ‘ naught’ in 2 K 2^^ Pr 20^*^, 
the Heb. being pi m', ‘ bad’ ; elsewhere ‘nought,’ 
..'the Heb, being, some expression of worthlessness 
rather than of wickedness. This distinction was 
preserved by Scrivener, and is found in most mod. 
editions of AV. 

Examples of ‘ naught ’ or ‘ nought ’ in the sense 
of ‘ bad ^ are VdiSiXVBBrasmm' Paraph, i. fob 54, 
* Why tberfore saye ye that that whiche is good 
of it selfe cummeth ftom Beelzebub, who by your 
owBe judgement is ai naught ? ’ ; Barlowe, Dialoge, 
p. 76, ‘Why do ye then dispise the universal! 
churche, because some of them be noughts ? ’ ; Mt 
20^® Ehem. ‘Is thine eye naught, because I am 
good?’ 

Haughty means ‘ worthless ’ in Pr 6^^ Heh. dij;;! 
usually ‘ a man of Belial/ here ‘ a naughty 
^rson/ BV ‘a worthless person.’ Cf. Tind. 
Expos, p. 7 ‘These and ail such are naughty 
arguments.’ Elsewhere it means ‘bad,’ Pr 17^^ 
‘ A liar giveth ear to a naughty tongue ’ (n'?o 
KV ‘ a mischievous tongue ’) ; Jer 24=^ ‘The other 
basket had very naughty figs ’ (nipn, BV ‘ bad ’) ; 
Wis 12^® ‘ they were a naughty generation * {TrovTjpa 
7} y4v€(ris atirwv, BV ‘their nature by birth was 
evil’). So in Ildall’s Erasmus^ Paraph, ii. fol. 
284 the devil is called a ‘naughtie lord.’ Latimer 
{BsrmonSy p. 115) says, ‘The herte of man is 
naughti, a croked, and a froward peee of worke.’ 
In the Preface to his Dialoge (p. 35) Barlowe says, 
‘Where as is enmyte and contention, there is 
inconstancy and ali noughty doyng.’ Gf. also Mt 
21^ Rliem. ‘ The naughtie men he wil bring to 
naught’; and Milton, Areopagitiea, p. 16, ‘Best 
hooks to a naughty mind are not unappliable to 
occasions of evili.’ 

Haughtiness occurs only in the sense of ‘ wicked- 
ness ’ : 1 S 17^ ‘ I know thy pride, and the naughti- 
ness of thine heart’ yn); Pr 11® ‘Trans- 
gressors shall be taken in their own naughtiness ’ 
BV ‘ mischief ’) ; Wis 4^^ ‘ The bewitching of 
naughtiness doth objure things that are honest’ 
{^fMFmvia 4m}\6r7jros) ; Ja ‘ Lay apart all filthi- 
ness and superfluity of naughtiness* (wepicrtrelap 
Kadasy BV ‘overflowing of wickedness,’ BVm 
‘malice’). Cf. Udall, Erasmm^ Paraph, ii. fol, 
284, ‘The whole wmrld is set altogether on 
naughtynes’; Mt 22^® Bhem. ‘Jesus knowing 
their naughtines, said, what do you tempt me 
Hypocrites ? ’ and Ac 3^ Bhem. ‘ To you first God 
raising up his sonne, hath sent him blessing you ; 
that every one should convert him self from his 
naughtines.’ This word ‘ naughtiness ’ is efleotively 
made use of by Driver as the rendering of the Heb. 
word 'avm in the Psalms and elsewhere {Paralld 
Psalter, at Ps 7^^ 10^ etc., and note on p. 449 L). 
SeeVA^riTY, J, Hastings, 

HAVE.— -The centre part of a wheel through which 
the axle passes. In AV ‘nave’is therendenngof 33, 
which is also translated ‘boss’ of a shield in Job 


15"®, and ‘high place ’ AV, ‘eminent place ’ BV, in 
.Ezk 16®^. The Arabic name is kab, not unlike 3| 
in sound. In BV Tf ci is tr. ‘ nave/ the word iftj' 
meaning literally the gathering or binding together, 
and when applied to a w%eel refers to that part 
■which binds together the spokes, i.e. the nave. 
It is found only in 1 K 1^ (□nn;fo). 3-1 is tr. in BY 

‘ fello,’ or the rim of the -wlieel. W. Carslaw. 

HAYB — The Gr, form of the Heb. name 

Him (which see). It occurs only in Sir 46^ (A V). 

HAYY.— 1 K 926-27 ion- 22 f^^ ^ fleet, which 

elsewhere is found only in Is 33^^, EV 

‘galley with oars/ See Galley. Also 1 Mac 
2 Mac 12® 14^, all crrdXos, See Ship ; and for ‘ navy 
of Tarsliish ’ 1 K 10®^ see also Tarshish. 

NAZAREHE (H^a^aprjpds from Na^apci, like May^a- 
XTfvii} from May^aXa [cf. Dalman’s Aramdische 
Grammatik, p. 141, note 7]; Hafw/)a?os used ex- 
clusively in Mt, Jn, Ac, and probably so in Lk.* 
The form l^a^opam occurs in some MSS). — This 
term is used in the Gospels, but only by those 
outside the circle of His intimate friends, to dis- 
tinguish Jesus of Nazareth from others of the 
same name. In Ac it is also employed by St. 
Peter 3® 4^®), by St. Paul (26®), and by tiie risen 
Lord (22®). In Mt 2®® the evangelist says that 
Jesus went to dwell at Nazareth, that ‘it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, 
that he should be called a Nazarene’ (Ha^wpalos). 
Many interpretations of this passage have been 
given, none of them entirely satisfactory. The 
most important are : (1) that which connects it 
with the word in Is IB; (2) that which as- 
sumes a play on the word ‘ Nazirifce ’ ; (3) Hitzig’s 
view that it refers to the word in Is 49®; 

(4) that it has reference to a lost prophecy, or 
one that was only traditional and never written ; 

(5) that the use of the plural rpopTjruiv precludes 

any reference to a single word, and that the evan- 
gelist alludes to prophecies asserting that the 
Messiah would be despised. Jerome, in his com- 
mentary on Is lib objected to the first interpreta- 
tion on the ground that the of Ha^«pa6os does 
not correspond to the i' of The same objec- 
tion applies to Hitzig’s view. The objection to (2) 
is that Jesus was not a Nazirite ; and to (4) that it 
is a counsel of despair. The last explanation (5) 
is already given by Jerome in his commentary to 
Mt^2‘^, and is perhaps the most probable (cf. 
Weiss in Meyer’s in loc,). Finally, 

the word Hai-apdw is used in Ac 24® of the Chris- 
tians. It is similarly employed by the Jews in the 
time of Tertullian: ‘Unde et ipso nomine nos 
Judsei Nazaraeos aispellant per eum’ {adv, Mar^ 
cionem, iv. 8). After this, however, it practically 
disappears from literature in this sense until about 
A.l>. 400, when it appears as the name of a Chris- 
tian sect. G, W. Thatcher. 

HAZARETH 'Na^ap^r, l^a^apdr, l^a^apdO, 

Ha^apd, mod. Arab. en-Ndsira ; on etymology and 
meaning of the name see Swete on Mk 1®) was 
situated in a high valley running from S.S.W, to 
N.N.E. among the most southerly of the limestone 
hills of the Lebanon range just before it drops down 
to the Plain of Esdraelon. The base of the valley 
is about 1200 feet above the level of the .Mediter- 
ranean, while the western hill (which is higher 
than the hills on the N. and E.), on which the 
town was built, rises to a height of 1600 feet. The 

* In Westcott and Hort’s text m^l'x.pifivos occurs in Mk 1047 
1467 166, also in Lk 4S4, where it is probably copied from Mk or 
a common source. Apart from these instances it occurs only 
in Lk 2419, where, however, the MSS A, H, etc., read 
It thus seems probable that was the only form used 

in the oriadnal source of the Synoptic Gospels. 
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floor of the valley is covered in the season with 
wild flowers, and the olive, fig, mulberry, lemon, 
pomegranate, almond, and quince flourish. Want 
of soil, however, causes many bare spots in the 
landscape, which is further characterized by the 
long irregular rows of cactus hedges. The climate 
is moderate on the whole, though it is hot in the 
summer and snow is not unkno^vn in the winter. 
Like many other parts of Palestine, it is subject 
to severe storms. The old town of N. has entirely 
disappeared, but, judging by the rock-tombs that 
remain, it probably extended higher up the western 
hill than the modern village. It seems to have 
been a place of no importance for the national life 
(cf. Jn 1^®), although it was only a day’s iourney 
from the Mediterranean at Carmel, ana about 
the same distance from Capernaum and Tiberias, 
while it was a three days’ journey from Jerusalem. 
Eoads m out from it to Sefurieh, Akka, Kefr 
Eenna, Tiberias, Mt. Tabor, Jaffa, and the Plain 
of Esdraelon; but no main line of traffic passes 
through it. The only permanent water supply 
comes from the Virgirr s Spring {'Ain es - 8itt 
Mariam), which rises near the Greek church of 
Gabriel and is conducted by a canal of about 
120 steps to its present outlet. Attempts have 
been made to secure a supply from other sources, 
but wdthout much success. As the outflow from 
the Vir^’s Spring in the summer is only about 
170 gallons an hour, — an amount that scarcely 
suffices for the present population of 7500 people, 
even with the addition of stored rain-water, — the 
population of Nazareth could never have been very 
large. N. is not mentioned in the OT, Josephus, 
or the Talmud (but cf. Neubauer, G4og, du 
Tahmidj p. 190), and^ derives its ^ importance 
entirely from its connexion with the life of Jesus. 
To ‘a city of Galilee, named Nazareth,’ Gabriel 
was sent to the Virgin Mary to announce the 
birth of Jesus (Lk P®), from Nazareth Joseph went 
up to be taxed in Bethlehem (Lk 2^), and to it 
Mary and he returned after the birth of Jesus 
(Lk 2®®). Matthew represents Joseph and Mary 
as going to live at Nazareth after the birth of 
Jesus, that a prophecy concerning the Messiah 
might be fulfilled (Mt 2^; see Nazarene). At 
the age of twelve Jesus was still living at Nazareth 
(Lk 2®^), and according to Mark He came from 
Nazareth of Galilee to be baptized in the Jordan 
(1®). To Nazareth He returned after the Tempta- 
tion, only, however, to leave it for Capernaum 
(Mt 4^®). Finally, it was in the synagogue of 
Nazareth that He declared Himself the fulfilment 
of prophecy, and so enraged the people that they 
led Him out to the hill above the city and sought 
to throw Him down* (Lk 4^®, cf. Mk 6^, Mt 13®^). 
From His close association with Nazareth, Jesus 
was often spoken of as ‘ the Nazarene’ (see article 
above). 

The important features of Nazareth for the life 
of Jesus are— 

1. It was in Galilee, and hence was not so much 
under the influence of the temple as of the syna- 
gogue. It was also free from the extreme aversion 
to everything foreign so characteristic of Jerusalem, 
while at the same time the patriotism of the Gali- 
Isean was strong and often even turbulent. 

2. It was secluded in so far as it was not on any 
main road of international trade (see above). 

S. Yet it was an excellent post of observation, 
from which might be seen some of the most varied 
forms of the active life of North Palestine. Atten- 
tion has of late rightly been drawn to the magnifi- 
cent view from the hills above Nazareth, Jeru- 
salem pOgrims, Egyptian and Midianite caravans, 

* The traditional site to the south of Nazareth has now been 
entirel 5 " given up in favour of the western MU. (See oommen- 
Jaries on this passage), 
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Roman legions and princes’ retinues, -all' passed 
within sight. IMany phases of Greek and Roman 
life could be observed from here, both in the town 
life of such places as Sefurieh and on the main 
roads of the plains. At the same time national 
feeling was stirred to its depths by the memories 
connected with the hill of Carmel, the battlefield 
of Esdraelon, and the mountains of Gilead. 

Liteeatuiib.— -T obier, ‘ Nazareth,’ in PakBStiM, 1868 ; Gu4rin, 
GaliUe^ 1880; Robinson, BRP hi. 1841; Q. A. Smith, 

HGHL 432ff., 1894 ; Buhl, GAP 215 f., 1896 ; Socin in Baedeker’s 
Palestim an& SyrUit where a full account of the modem town 
wiU be found. THATCHER. 

NAZIRITE (TT|; L^ in Nu 
in Ti&Y/Mipos ; in Jg 13® B pa^elp, A ^4a<r- 

pdvos pa^ipcuos ; in B dyios, A Fafeipatos ; 

in Am 2^ 'iryi(iff}dvo $), — The term ndzlr is derived 
from ndzar,* ‘to consecrate,’ and denotes ‘the 
consecrated one,’ the one separated from among 
the rest of the people. It is used of two classes : 
Nazirites for life, and Nazirites for a limited 
period. The law in Nn which is of late 
origin and is the only part of the law taking 
notice of Nazirites, refers only to the latter class. 

According to this law, the Nazirite is one who 
consecrates himself (or herself, v.®) to the Lord, 
and is bound by his vow of consecration {a) to 
abstain all the days of his Naziriteship from the 
use of wine and all other intoxicating drmk, from 
vinegar formed from wine or strong drink, from 
any liquor of grapes, from grapes dried or fresh, 
and indeed from the use of anything produced 
from the vine (v.®**) ; (5) not to suffer a razor to 
come upon his head, but to let the locks of the 
hair of his head grow long (v.®) j and (c) to avoid 
all ceremonial defilement Rom contact with any 
dead body, even that of his nearest relatives (v.®'®, 
where, however, wife and child are not mentioned). 
If through the sudden death of any one beside 
him he becomes defiled, he must observe the usual 
rites of purification (Nu ; on the seventh 

day he must shave his head, his hair being cut 
off, because defilement was specially likely to cling 
to it, and also perhaps because it was the visible 
sign of his consecration, which had been rendered 
invalid; on the eighth day he must ofter through 
the priest, at the door of the sanctuary, two turtle 
doves or two young pigeons— one for a sin-offering, 
and the other for a burnt-offering (Lv 5^ 12® 14®^^- 
X514J. 281 . j . gin in even unwittingly violating his 
vow (Lv 4®®^*, Nu 15®^^*) being thus atoned for, he 
must reconsecrate himself to the Lord, and, having 
offered a he-lamb of the first year for a guilt- 
offering (Lv 14^®*®^), he must hold himself conse- 
crated for the whole period involved in his original 
vow (v.®-^). On the expiry of that period, the 
law regulated, with equal minuteness, the way in 
which he was to return to the sphere of ordinary 
life. He was brought to the door of the sanc- 
tuary, where, through the priest, he offered his 
oblation to the Lord (vv,^®'^^) ; first (v.^®), a ewe- 
lamb of the first year without blemish as a sin- 
ofiering for sins committed unwittingly during the 
days of his separation j then a he-lamb of the first 
year without blemish as a burnt-offering, along 
with the customary meal* and drink-offerings (Nu 
15®^-); and, last ox all, a ram without blemish, 
along with a basket of unleavened bread (Lv 7^® ; 

' cf. also Ex 29^% Lv 2* 8®) in addition fco the usual 
meal- and drink-offerings, as a peace-offering or 
thanksgiving for having been envied to complete 
his penod of consecration. He then shaved his 
head at the door of the sanctuary, and put his 

♦Not used in Qal; in Niphal, Lv222, Ezk 145.7, Zec 7^ ‘to 
separate oneself from,’ ‘to abstain from’ ; Hoa 9^0 *to conse- 
crate oneself’ ; in Hiphli, Lv 1681 <to separate,’ Nu 68-8. 6- 6- if 
* to separate or consecrate.’ 
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hair on tlie fire under tlie tfiank-offerings, as a 
precaution .against its profanation, and as a sign 
that it was surrendered to the Lord (v.^®). The 
priest then took the sodden shonlder of the ram 
along mth an unleavened cake and an unleavened 
wafer out of the basket, put them on the hands 
of the Eazirite (cf. Lv 8®^), ' and waved them as a 
wave-offering before the Lord. These parts of the 
sacrifice, in addition , to the customary wave-breast 
.and heave- thigh (Lv.T^®®’-), were assigned ^to the 
priest ; this increase of, what w^as given to 
the Lord (in the person of the priest) was probably 
meant to represent that His participation was 
greater than usual in the sacrificial meal of the 
Nazirite, whom He thereby specially acknowledged 
as His own. Having thus performed his vow, the 
Nazirite was allowed to drink wine (v.®^), very 
likely at this sacrificial meal ; and he thereby 
emerged from the state of consecration into or- 
dinary life. If wdien he took the vow of a 
Nazirite he took in addition a vow special to 
himself, he had also at the same time to perform 
this latter vow. 

The Nazirites expressly mentioned in the OT 
(Samson, Samuel,* the half-Israelitish Rechabites, 
and probably also those referred to in Am 
belong to the class of Nazirites for life. What 
is said of them does not exactly correspond with 
the law in Nu 6. Apart from the fact that Samson 
and Samuel weie dedicated to the Lord by their 
parents before their birth, the restrictions laid 
upon them were not identical with those specified 
in that law. Of Samson it is merely said that 
‘ no razor shall come upon his head ’ ( Jg 13®) ; no 
mention is made of abstinence from wine, though 
his mother is forbidden, during her pregnancy, 
to drink wine or strong drink or to eat any un- 
clean thing (w.* and or anything that cometh 
of the vine (v.^^). Samson came frequently into 
contact with the dead ( 14®* 15^®), without his , 

consecration thereby ceasing j and it is assumed | 
by some that he would naturally drink wine at i 
the marriage feast (14^®). Of Samuel also it is 
merely said that *no razor shall come upon his 
head ' (1 S The Eechahites (2 K Jer 35) 
not only abstained from wine, but from everything 
that was characteristic of a settled life; while 
Amos (2^®) makes mention only of abstinence from 
wine. The Nazirate was evidently of a much 
more manifold character, and played a greater 
part in the religious life of Israel than the law 
in Nu suggests. That law is simply an attempt, 
at a late stage of Israel’s history, to regulate an 
institution that had grown up independently of 
it. Other abstinences than those specified in it 
were doubtless occasionally practised ; but these 
three had gradually come to be regarded as what 
was essential. 

Whether the lifelong or the temporary Nazirate 
was the original form, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. The case of Samson merely proves that 
tradition was acquainted with Nazintes for life 
at a comparatively early period. The law in Nu, 
as already remarked, refers only to the temporary 
Nazirate ; and the hair of a dead person could not 
be offered to the Lord. The latter fact, however, 
is not conclusive against the lifelong Nazirate; 
for the long locks of the Nazirite might, from 

* That Samuel was a Nazirite is denied by many moderns 
(e.g, Smend, Nowack). He is nowhere called a Nazirite in the 
OT ; and the special service to which he was dedicated by his 
mother was that of the sanctuary at Shiloh (1 S ’it ia 

implied in Ezk 4420 that some Semitic priests allowed their hair 
to grow long. The LXX, which adds to 1 S in ‘ and he ghaU 
not drink wine or strong drink,’ seems to regard him as a 
Nazirite. While the Bechabites are held by some to be even 
the strictest of all the Nazirites, they are held by others to he 
simply very closely akin to them. *The only certain historical 
example of a Nazirite, mentioned in the OT, is Samson ' (Driver, 
/ml mi4 Amos, p. 153). 


time to time, have been cut off and offered at the 
sanctuary, without his thereby ceasing to be a 
specially consecrated person. Nor can it be said 
with certainty whether abstinence from wine, etc., 
or the hair-offering was the original content of 
the vow. Abstinence from wine is alone men- 
tioned by Amos (2^®), while, in the case of Samson, 
both in the announcement of his birth and in the 
nanrative of his exploits, the emphasis is laid 
entirely upon his unshorn locks. His mother, it 
is true, is forbidden the use of wine, etc., dnring 
her pregnancy; and from this fact, along with 
others, opposite inferences have been drawn. By 
most it has been assumed that the omission in 
the case of Samson himself is purely accidental ; 
the restriction laid upon his mother already im- 

E lies that he is to be a specially consecrated one 
:om the very beginning of his existence. By 
others, however, it is argued that Jg 13, which 
narrates the circumstances attending Samson’s 
birth, contains two traditions of these circum- 
stances, and belongs to a different period from 
chs. 14-16, in which everything is opposed to the 
notion of his leading an ascetic life. In favour 
of the view that regards the hair-offering as the 
essential element, reference is also made to Jer 7^, 
where unshorn hair is called ndzer, and to Lv 25®* 
where the vine that was left undressed during the 
Sabbatic year and the year of Jubilee is called a 
ndzlr; but in view of Am 2^® these passages are 
not decisive. Nazirites are mentioned so seldom 
in the OT * that on such points we must refrain 
from dogmatic statements; but on the whole it 
seems probable that the temporary Nazirate was 
the most common form, and that from the first 
abstinence from wine was one of the restrictions 
imposed on them. There is no instance in the OT 
of a female Nazirite. 

Regarding the meaning of the restrictions to 
which they were subjected there is now very 

f eneral agreement, (1) Abstimnce from wine, etc. 

'his was the strictly ascetic element in the vow 
of the Nazirite. It has often been explained as sym- 
bolizing abstinence from all delicice carnis ; but, as 
Dillmann remarks, if the Nazirite was forbidden 
i all delicice carnis, he would have had to avoid 
I them, not merely symbolically, but in reality. It 
I finds an analogy in the late law forbidding the 
: priests to drink wine or strong drink, while engaged 
m the service of the sanctuary (Lv 10®®*) ; and 
some have accordingly explained it as meant 
merely to secure at ml times the sobriety of mind 
becoming in a man specially dedicated to God 
(cf. Hos 4^^). But the prohibition extended not 
only to wine and strong drink, but to the whole 
produce of the vine. It is now, therefore, generally 
explained as * a reaction in favour of the primitive 
simplicity of Israel in the days before it came into 
contact wdth Canaanite civilization and Canaanite 
religion,’ ‘a religious protest against Canaanite 
civilization in favour of the simple life of ancient 
times’ (W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 
p. 84 f.). ‘ All Semitic nomads view wine-growing 
and wine-drinking as essentially foreign to their 
traditional mode of life, Canaan, on the contrary, 
is pre-eminently a land of the grape, and the 
Canaanite worship was full of Bionysiac elements. 
Wine was the best gift of the Baalim, and wine- 
drinking was prominent in their luxurious wor- 
ship’ {ih,\ 'This reaction in favour of a simple 
nomadic life was carried furthest by the Reeha- 
bites ; but though the Nazirites generally did not 
cany their protest so far, still, by their abstinence 

* All the passages in which they are mentioned are cited 
above. In La 4? ‘Nazirites’ should be ‘princes’ or ‘nobles,’ 
princes as well as priests being among the Hebrews consecrated 
persons; cf. Gn 4926 , DtSS^s, where Joseph is called the Noair 
among his brethren. 
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from tlie use of wiise, etc., they sought to exhibit 
m their manner of living the idea of genuine 
Israelites.* 

(2) The long hair of the Nazirite was the visible 
mark of his consecration ; like the high priest^s 
® mitre’ with the inscription ‘Holy to the Lord’ 
(Ex 28^^*- 29® 39®®, Lv 8®, where the Heb. word for 
‘ crown ’ or ‘ diadem ’ is the same as that rendered 

* consecration ’ in Nn 6; cf. also Lv 2P®, 2 S P®, 

2 K IP®), it was the sign, manifest to all, that he 
was a ■ God-consecrated' man. The law in Nu 6 
even calls it his ‘consecration’ (v.^®|, see also 

m 18 ^ Jer 7^®), and enacts that, when the 
period of his vow is over, it must be offered to the 
Lord along with the peace - offerings (v.^®). In 
Samson’s case it is also the seat of his personal 
strength; as soon as it is, cut off, Ms special 
relation to Jehovah ceases, and he becomes weak 
as other men (Jg The general idea under- 

lying this restriction is that whatever is to be, or 
has been, consecrated to God must be kept in- 
violate, in the condition in which it has come from 
its maker’s hand (cf. Ex 20®®, Lv 22®^, Nu 19®, 
Dt 15^® 21®, 1 S 6’), ' But it is the Nazirite himself, 
and not merely his hair, that is consecrated to 
Jehovah: how, then, are we to explain the em- 
phasis laid on the latter? ‘The hair,’ says W. 
fe. Smith, ‘is regarded by primitive peoples as 
a living and important part of the body ... it 
is often regarded as the special seat of life and 
strength.’ ‘All over the w^oiid the head and hair 
of persons under taboo are peculiarly sacred and 
inviolable, and the primitive notions about the 
hair as a special seat of life are quite sufficient to 
account for this. ... It is easy, for example, to 
understand why, if an important part of the life 
resides in the hair, a man whose whole life is con- 
secrated—e.^. a Maori chief, or the Flamen Dialis, 
or in the Semitic field such a person as Samuel or 
Samson-should either be forbidden to cut his hair 
at all, or should he compelled, -when he does so, to 
use special precautions against the profanation of 
the holy growth ’ [BS^ pp. 324, 483). Tlie inviola- 
bility of the Nazirite’s hair is thus the manifest 
token of the consecration of liis wdiole personality 
to Jehovah. t 

(3) The requirement to avoid all uncleanness 

due to contact with the dead is simply an enhance- 
ment of what is required of every Israelite, and 
more especially of the priests (Lv 2F®^*). One that 
has specially devoted himself to the service of 
Jehovah must naturally avoid everything cere- 
monially defiling. He must come into contact 
with nothing that renders him unfit for the service 
of the living and holy God. In this respect, so 
long as his vow lasted, the Nazirite stood on a 
level with the leviticaliy holiest person among 
the people, viz. the high priest (Lv where 

only father and mother are mentioned). Though 
Samson does not seem to have been subject to 
this restriction, t the importance attached, to it 
generally is manifest from what is said in Nu 6 

* A similar hostility to the use of wine is found among many 
ancient peoples. Among the Komans the priest of Jupiter was 
forbidden even to touch the vine ; the Nabataeans of the Syrian 
desert were forbidden to use wine ; among the Arabs also, long 
before the Koran, there was a strong repugnance to the vine. 

* Like all barbarians, the Arabs were fond enough of getting 
drunk ; but wine was a foreign and costly luxury, and the 
opposition to its use found distinguished advocates before 
Mohammed' (W. E. Smith, op, cit. p. 388). 

t Among the ancient Arabs we find a similar connexion 
between the hair and vows *, the pilgrim allowed his hair to 
grow until his vow was paid ; he then cut it off and thereby 
retarned to the state of ordinary secular life. He was not even 
permitted to comb and wash his locks till the pilgrimage 
was accomplished. This rule was not ascetic; it was simply a 
consequence of the fact that the hair of his head was inviolable. 
Pilgrims to Mecca are still forbidden to cut the hair of their 
head or even to pare their nails during their pilgrimage. 

1 Schult® remarks (p. 110) that this restriction naturally did 
not prevent one from engaging in the holy wars of Jehovah. 

as ' to the Nazirite who has been accidentally 
•defiled. 

The Nazir! tes are mentioned so seldom in, the OT 
that we cannot trace the history of this peculiar 
institution. It may be confidently assumed, how- 
ever, that it grew up spontaneously on Israelitish 
soil, and that, too, as early as the time of the Judges, 
Israel had been unable to conquer the Canaanites 
completely, and, through intercourse with the 
latter, was gradually losing its distinctive char- 
acter. If it ' was to maintain its existence and 
fulfil its vocation as the people of Jehovah, it must 
return to the customs which the fathers had 
brought with them out of. the desert. The Nazir- 
ites were leading representatives of this reaction ; 

‘ they were men, who, when the sensual and self- 
indulgent habits of the Canaanites threatened to 
make their way into Israel, endeavoured by a vow 
of abstinence to set an example of moderation and 
self-denial, which might help to preserve the old 
simplicity of Israelitish life’ (Driver, Joel and 
AmoSf p, 152 f.). They were a class of persons 
‘holy to the Lord’ in a peculiar sense. That 
which formed the basis of their consecration was 
neither birth nor office, but , a vow of a special 
kind. In an ordinary vow, a man consecrated 
some material thing; the Nazirites- consecrated 
themselves (Nu 6®* ®). Occasionally parents dedi- 
cated their unborn child to the life of a Nazirite 
{e.g, Samson and Samuel), in which case the mother 
had, during her pregnancy, also to abstain from 
the use of wine, etc. (Jg 13^- ’•^^). As a rule, 
however, and probably originally, the Nazirite, 
following an inner prompting, which he recognized 
as coming from the Lord (Am 2^^), dedicated him- 
self, He thereby devoted himself wholly, for a 
limited time or for life, to the positive service of 
Jehovah. Though his vo%v committed him to 
certain abstinences, it was not, at least oriMnaliy, 
a vow of mere abstinence ; the life that he led w^as 
not necessarily that of a mere ascetic. As repre- 
senting to his fellow-countrymen the ideal of a 
genuine Israelite, he naturally abstained from 
everything that was out of Iceeping with that 
ideal; but these abstinences were simply conse- 
quences of his state of positive consecration. Nor 
did his vow compel him to withdraw from fellow- 
ship with his fellow-men ; there is nothing in the 

OT to indicate that the Nazirites generally either 
lived apart by themselves or in guilds like ‘the 
sons of the prophets.’ The Nazirite was originally 
a zealot for the national religion ; he was one that 
had devoted himself to the service of Jehovah and 

His people. The service to which his vow called 
him might be very manifold : now it might possibly 
be to spend much of his time in prayer or in the 
service of the sanctuary, or to protest against 
current evils by a life of asceticism ; and now it 
might be to fignt the nation’s foes or to rule the 
nation as judge. Whatever the service might be, 
he was regarded as a special instrument whereby 

God worked on behalf of His people. Samson, as 
being a Nazirite, is to deliver Israel out of the 
hand of the Philistines (Jg 13®); he achieves his 
various exploits because the Spirit of tlie Lord 
moved him or came mightily upon him (Jg 13®® 

14®- 15^^) ; and Amos (2^^) regards it as a mark of 

God’s grace towards Israel that He not only raised 
up prophets from among their sons, but also from 
among their young men Nazirites, wdio by their 
abstinence from wine protested against the sensu- 
ality that evidently abounded so greatly in the 
northern kingdom during the reign of Jeroboam II. 

‘The temporary Nazirate afterwards became a 
purely private asceticism, which the individual 
vowed to God in order to secure the fulfilment of 
this or that desire. Perhaps the early Nazirites 
also hoped to obtain something for themselves in 
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return for their . al>stinence. But above everything 
•they served the whole comniEnity ; they sought to 
exhibit, both for Israel and for dehovah, the true 
nature of Israel. They felt themselves impelled 
to do so, after the manner of the prophets, by the 
Spirit of Jehovah. They did not thereby acquire 
any merit for themselves ; it -was a mark of the 

f ace of Jehovah to His people, that He raised up 
azirites* (Smend*^, p. 95 f.). 

It must not be assumed that the Nazirites were 
necessarily saintly men, in the modern sense of 
that expression. Their consecration to J" certainly 
implied a separation in several respects from 
ordinary secular life ; but they might nevertheless 
be men" of a very secular spirit. In speaking^ of 
them, we must therefore guard agamst using 
exaggerated language. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Amos, who had a veiy ethical 
conception of says that they were raised up by 
the Lord (2^^), and regards it as a grievous sin on 
the part of the Israelites that they tempted them 
to break their vow j^ay safely be in- 

ferred from this that the Nazirites known to him 
personally or from tradition were men of real 
moral %vorth, good gifts of God to His sinful but 
beloved people. 

From the circumstance that the restrictions 
imposed upon the Nazirites were similar to those 
imposed upon the priests, and especially upon the 
high priest, it has been often inferred that the 
former represented the idea of the priestly life. 
But there is no positive evidence in support of this 
inference. Amos does not class them along with 
the priests, but with the prophets ; we do not hear 
of their ever discharging priestly functions ; * and 
the similarity of the restrictions in the two cases 
is sufficiently explained by the fact that Nazirites 
and priests were alike specially consecrated persons. 
The former %vere men in whom (at least m early 
times) * the characteristic spirit of Israel expressed 
itself most clearly and most uniquely ’ (Schmtz). 

The Nazirites were doubtless more numerous 
than the few notices of them in the OT might 
lead us to suppose. Am 2^^^* and the Kechabites 
s!iow that they were found both in Israel and 
in Judah down to a late period in the history of 
both kingdoms. After the Ketum from the Exile 
the institution flourished again, and naturally, 
considering the strictly leg^ character of post- 
exilic Judaism, in the form prescribed by the 
law in Nu 6. They are mentioned in 1 Mac 3^® 
and also in Josephus {JBJ ll. xv. 1, Ant XIX. 
vi. 1). We also hear of 300 Nazirites being to- 
gether, and finding difficulty in providing the 
sacrifices required at the expiry of their penod of 
separation, in the time of Alexander J annaeus. By 
this time, however, the Nazirate had lost its old 
significance, and had become a purely private 
avscefcieism. The vow was generally taken in times 
of sickness or other trouble, or when one was 
making a journey ; it was looked on as a means 
whereby one might secure the fulfilment of some 
wish, or escape some feared danger. *I shall 
become a Nazirite, if such and such a thing 
happen,’ became a common formula of asseveration ; 
and this formula was abused so as to compel some 
agamst their will to become Nazirites. The scribes 
also exercised their ingenuity upon the law in 
Nu 6, developing it more fully, rendering it more 
precise, and bringing it into complete harmony 
with the historical instances. They disallowed a 
Nazirite vow for a shorter period than 30 days; 
they distinguished between the lifelong Nazirate 
in accordance with the law, and that after the 
manner of Samson; the former permitted the 
Nazirite to cut his hair from time to time {after 

* SaEiuefi if we rightly reg^trd him as a Nazirite, was also a 
' priest 


the example of Absalom (2 S I 42 ®), whom they 
regarded as a Nazirite), while the latter permitted 
him to come into contact with a dead body, with- 
out having in consequence to go through the legal 
process of purification. But even in these days 
genuine piety w'as by no means extinct, and there 
must have been some among the Nazirites who 
were animated by a genuinely religious spirit. 
John the Baptist is described as a Nazirite for life 
(Lk 1^^), as was also, according to Eusebius {BE ii. 
xxiii. 3, following Hegesippus), James the brother 
of our Lord. Anna (Lk 2^®^*) also is supposed by 
some to have been a Nazirite, but this is a mere 
conjecture. 

Ac 21^’'^* shows that the early Jewish Christians 
occasionallv took the temporary Nazirite vow. It 
is also an illustration of the custom mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant, xix. vi. 1), that wealthy Jews 
paid, in the ease of poor Nazirites, the cost of the 
sacrifices required on the expiry of the period 
covered by the vow, and thus enabled poorer 
Israelites to undertake such a vow. Those who 
were thus ‘ at charges ’ for these poorer Nazirites, 
having themselves been purified for the purpose, 
might appear along with them in the temple, and 
had probably to regard themselves as consecrated 
persons until all the prescribed rites were duly 
performed. The seven days mentioned in do 
not imply that in such cases they had also to take 
a vow for seven days; the expression merely in- 
forms us that, in this particular instance, seeing 
there were four vows to be paid, it required seven 
days to ofter the necessary sacrifices (of. v.^s * until 
the ofiering was offered for every one of them % 

In connexion with Ac 18^® the question has been 
raised, whether St. Paul himself had taken a 
Nazirite vow. According to the rules laid down 
by the scribes, such a vow might be made outside 
of Palestine; but it had to be performed, in 
harmony with Nu 6^®, at the temple in Jerusalem. 
As to this, the only point of difference between 
the schools of Hillel and Shammai referred to the 
length of time during which the person who had 
vowed the vow in a lieathen land must reside in 
Palestine before he was permitted to pay it at the 
temple. The school 01 Shammai demanded a 
residence in Palestine of only thirty days, which 
was the shortest and most common period of 
consecration ; whereas the school of Hillel insisted 
that it must be for the whole time to which the vow' 
originally referred. Nor can St. Paul’s shearing 
of his head have been in consequence of levitical 
defilement contracted during the vow period (Nu 
6®} ; for, according to the scribes, in the case of the 
defiled Nazirite, the shearing of the head had to 
take place in the holy land (though not necessarily 
at the temple) ; and on the eighth day he had to 
offer his sacrifice of cleansing at the temple (cf. 
Nu6^®). The vow in question cannot therefore 
have been a strictly Nazirite vow. In order, never- 
theless, to vindicate its character as a real Nazirite 
vow, some have supposed that, having been living 
among Gentiles, the apostle shore his head at the 
beginning of his period of consecration, after the 
analogy of the Nazirite who had been in any way 
defiled ; while others have supposed that it was a 
vow of special consecration to God, involving a 
temporary growth of the hair, and a subsequent 
cutting of it off, and that such a vow, though 
simply analogous to the Nazirite vow, and not in- 
volving a personal appearance at the temple, or 
the co-operation of the priests, was allowed to Jews 
of the Dispersion as a substitute for the strictly 
legal yow. It is admitted, however, that there is 
no evidence in support of these suppositions. It 
was evidently a private vow which the apostle had 
taken, and which he paid by shearing his head at 
Cenchre^. 
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B. Eaton. 

NEAH. — Named only in Jos 19^® ni/io “i^risD I'lai 
* Kimmon stretching to the Mi'ah ’ (B 
A/xaMp ’'Aofdj A 'Pe/xp-wM/x* MaBapl/j.* 'Apvovd). The 
name has not been recovered. Knohel identifies it 
with JSfeiel of v.^, comparing the relation of the 
words Jabmh md Jabneel. This does not help 
ns much in any case, for the site of Neiel itself has 
not been discovered, and it was probably con- 
siderably west of Neah. C. xL, Conder. 

MEIPOEIS (N^a II6Xts, ‘new city*) was the port 
at which St. Paul landed, when, in accordance 
with his vision at Troas (Ac 16‘^), he sailed thence 
for Macedonia (Ac 16^^} to be^n his ministry in 
Europe. It was the seaport of Philippi, which lay 
about 10 miles inland. Its position has been 
generally identified, or at least closely associated, 
with that of the modern town (of about 5000 in- 
habitants) called Kavalla, in the vicinity of which 
various remains have been found pointing to an 
earlier town of some importance, especially a great 
aqueduct bringing water from some distance, 
and stones bearing Greek or Latin inscriptions. 
Cousin^ry {Voyage dam la Macddoine, ii. p. llOff.) 
and Taf el {de Via Egnatia) have argued in favour 
of a site some 10 miles farther to the west, where 
there is a deserted harbour called EsJci or Old 
Kavalla; but Hackett (see art. ‘Neapolis* in 
Smith’s DB) appears to have finally settled the 
matter in favour of the town now bearing the 
name of Kavalla, The latter is situated on the 
bay which takes its name from it, at a point 
where, nearly opposite to the island of Thasos, a 
promontory projects, having a harbour on either 
side; that one which faced the west, especially, 
affording so suitable an anchorage that at the 
time of the battle of Philippi the triremes of 
Brutus and Cassius were moored in the bay of 
Neapolis (Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 106). Its earlier 
name would seem to have been Baton or Daios, for 
Strabo designates Neapolis ‘ a town of the DaWi,* 
and describes Baton as ‘ possessmg fruitful plains, 
and a port and streams, and shipbuilding, 

and lucrative gold-mines, whence comes the pro- 
verb as to the ** good things of Baton ** * (Strabo, 
vii. fr. 36). Probably the place received the newer 
name on becoming the seat of some fresh colony 
(from Thasos or from Athens ?). Pliny {MJV iv. 18) 
treats Neapolis as belonging to Thrace ; but Strabo 
(vii, 330) and Ptolemy (ixi, 13) connect it with 
Macedonia. William P, Bickson. 

KEARIIH descendant of Bavid, 

1 Ch 3^^*. 2. A Simeonite, 1 Ch In both these 
passages B and A have Nwa5(e)c<£, but Luc. has 
^eapwd and Naa/wds. The interchange of *i and i 
accounts for the difference between MT and BA of 
LXX. Which has preserved the true reading must 
remain uncertain, 

MEBIIOTH or Sam. rito; LXK 
NajSai(jj0). — Firstborn of Ishmael, Gn 25^* 28* 36®, 
1 Ch i**. In Is 60^ coupled with iCedar as the 
name of a pastoral tribe. The same tribe is men- 
tioned repeatedly in the Cylindm* Rm 1 of Assur- 


banipal also in company with Kedar ; the Assyrian 
form of the name is Na-ba-ai-te. In col. 8, II 15 ff. 
of that inscription we learn that their king Natnu, 
who was the first prince of the tribe that paid 
homage to the Assyrians, joined the revolting 
Arabs, but was defeated by Assurbanipal’s forces. 
Their country is described as * very distant * {ashar- 
shn ruulm) m l. 58; Glaser {Shzze, ii. 267, etc.) 
places them in the Arabian provinces Yemamali 
and hut it may be doubted whether they 

can be localized so exactly. His opinion, however, 
that the name has no connexion with the Maha* 
twans, is probably to be accepted. In the despatch 
K, 562 (S. A. Smith, ii. 36) there is a reference to 
the Niba^ati, who probably represent tiie same 
tribe ; and a king Nadan is mentioned in K. 524 
{ib. 54), who may or may not be the king of 
Nebaioth. The king’s name seems to be the 
equivalent of the Hebrew Nathan ; it may have 
been altered by the Assyrian transcriber. The 
etymology of the name Nebaioth is probably to be 
found in Arabic ; according to the Luan al-Arab, 
XX. 172, nahauDdt would mean ‘ lofty places, emi- 
nences.’ The name certainly seems to be a femi- 
nine plural, which would exclude connexion with 
the Jsdbat. B. S. Mabgoliouth. 

NEB ALL AT (»|> 3 | ; BA om. , • mg uu j^a^aWdr). — 
A town mentioned only after the Captivity, along 
with Lod and Ono, as inhabited by Benjamites, 
Neh 11®^. It is probably the modem Bett Mehdla, 
a viHage N.E. of Lydda. 

NEBAT (» 5 ); Na/Jdr (NajSdd)).— Father of Jero- 
boam i. (1 K 11®® and onwards). The constant 
designation of Jeroboam i. as * ben-Nebat * is 
probably the usage of a writer later than Jero- 
boam ben- J oash. It is intended, doubtless, to 
distinguish the two kings. On the first occasion 
of its use (1 K IP®), the formula has been added 
at the expense of appropriateness, since Jeroboam 
is further described as the son of a widow (B vlbs 
ywaiKhs x-^pas). ' Son of Nebat * may have been 
absent from the earliest form of the narrative. It 
is wanting in LXX of 1 K 12^^ (from B). It is less 
probable that * widow woman * is secondary. Nebat 
was therefore dead before his son’s advancement 
under Solomon. The name perhaps signifies 

* brightness.’ Its equivalence to ‘ God is 

splendour’ has been suggested (Cheyne, JOi? xi. 
559). That is knovni as a Sabsean name (Gesenius, 
EWB^% The interpretation ‘Nabatsean* con- 
fiicts with 1 K 11*® (‘ Nebat, an Ephraimite ’). 

/ ::W. B.: StevbhsoNv ■ 

HIBO (^33, Assyr. Nahvum, contracted 

Efabu, ‘ the Fropnet ’). — Neho was the interpreter 
of the will of Bel-Merodach of Babylon, and con- 
sequently had -a shrine in E-Saggula, the great 
templp of Bel, at Babylon. But his own temple 
was E-.Zida (now Birs4*Nimrild) in Borsippa, the 
suburb of Babylon, He was the son of Merodach 
and jZarpanit, and the husband of Tasmit ‘the 
hearer,* He presided over literature and science, 
and the cuneiform system of writing was regarded 
as his creation. Hence, in the pre-Semitie Sumer- 
ian language of Chaldsea, he is termed dim-sar, ‘ the 
scribe.* Among his titles are those of ‘ the wise,* 

* the intelligent,* ‘the creator of the oracle,* ‘the 
maker of writing,* ‘ the opener,* and ‘ enlarger of 
the ear.* Assurbanipal traces to him his zeal for 
knowledge. ^Nebo and Tasmit had given him 
broad ears and seeing eyes,* he says, so that he 
had caused the olderliterature of the country to 
be republished, as well as ‘ the secrets of Nebo, 
the list of aO the characters that exist.* In later 
days Nebo was identified with Nusku, a solar 
deity of fire, who was the messenger of Bel of 
.NippuTt just as Nebo was the messenger of Bel* 
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Merodacb of Babylon. In the period of Bab, 
Influence in Western Asia (B.G. 3800-1400) the 
name and worship of Kebo were carried into Syria 
with those of other Babylonian deities. Hence we 
find a Mount Nebo in Moab (Bt 32'^®, Is 15^}, and a 
town of Nebo in Eeuben (Nn 32®) ; see the follow- 
ing two articles. In Is 46^ Bel-Merodach and 
Kebo represent the city of Babylon, over which 
they . presided. In the days of the later Chaldasan 
empire,, the kin,gs’ names were for the most part 
co,mpoiinds with Mebo {e,g. Nabopolassar, Nebnch- 
adrezzar, Nabonid). See, further, Schrader, KAT^ 
4121 IWTii. 1051]; Meyer, GescL i 179; Tiele, 
Gesch, 207 C, 5321 The name Abed-n-cpo (Dn F 
etc.) is for Abed-ne5o, Ic. ‘servant of Nebo.’ 

A. H. Saycb. 

MEBO,— !• Town in Moab (^3j; Moabite Stone 
«33 ; LXX KajSai^, ; Yulg. Jsabo, Nebo) ; men- 
tioned in Nu 32® between Sebam (=Sibmah) and 
Beon (=:Baal-meon), and 32®® between Kiriathaim 
and Baal-meon, as among the cities taken from 
Sihon and given by Moses to Eeuben, and in 1 Ch 5® 
between Aroer and Baal-meon, in connexion Avith the 
Beubenite (elan) Bela, and in Is 15® with Medeha, 
Jer 48^ with Kiriathaim, and Jer 48®® between 
Bibon and Beth-diblathaim, as a Moabite city, 
which either had been or was to be laid waste. 
Nu 32 is from P on basis of JE ; Is 16 and Jer 48 
rest on an ancient oracle on Moab (cl Moab, p. 
412). On the Moabite Stone, 11. 14-17, Mesha tells 
ns; ‘Chemosh said to me, “Take Nebo against 
Israel,” and I went by night and fought against it 
from break of dawn till noon ; and I took it, and 
put them (the inhabitants) all to death, 7000 men 
and boys {?), and women (?), and girls (?), and female 
slaves, for I had made it taboo to Ashtar-Chemosh. 
And I took thence the altar-hearths (?) of Jehovah 
and offered (?) them before Chemosh.* Nebo is not 
mentioned in the catalogue of Beubenite towns in 
Jos 13'»-®3. 

Eusebius [Onomasticon, 283, 93, 100) and Jerome 
{de Situ et Nom*) distinguish the town, Na^ci/), 
Nabo, from the mountain, Nabau^ Naban, and 
place the town 8 miles south of Heshbon, and 
identify it with Chanaath (Kenath), or Nobah. 
Buhl {Geogr. 266) holds that the site of Nebo is to 
be looked for amongst the ruins on Mt. Nebo {Jehel 
Neha). Either the mountain received the name 
Nebo as containing a sanctuary of Nebo (cl Nebo 
Ego<I3)j a-nd the town was named after it ; or the 
sanctuary was in the town, and the mountain was 
named after it; or the town and the mountain 
were so named independently, because each con- 
tained a sanctuary of Nebo. 

Jerome, on Is 15®, states that there was at Nebo, 
‘Belj^egor,’ i.e. Baal-peor, the idol of Chemosh. 

2, Town in Judah (‘nj; NajScid, Na^od, 

Yulg. Nebo); mentioned Ezr 2®®, Neh 7** 
‘ the other Nebo,’ as giving name to the ‘children’ 
or ‘men of Nebo’ who returned with Zerubbabel. 
According to Ezr 10^, In the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, seven ‘children of Nebo’ had foreign 
wives, whom they were compelled to discard. 

As Nebo, in Ezr 2, Neh 7, follows Bethel and Ai, it 
should be represented in the Greek ( 1 Es 6®^) by 
B, A, which follows Betolion. But Lucian 
has MaK^ebf s,nd the number of the ‘children of 
Niphis,’ 156, is that given to Magbish in Ezr-Neh. 
Hence etc., is held to represent Magbish 

(BYm, Meyer, Entstehung, 145). This Nebo is 
often identified with Nob, cf. Is 10®®, Neh 11®®, and 
the Nobai or Nebai of Neh 10®®, which is probably 
the clan of Nob, corresponding to the ‘ children of 
Nob,’ The site of Nebo has bee® fixed at Beit 
Nubd, 12 miles N.W. of Jerusalem, and 8 from 
Lydda, or at Nuha^ 4 miles south of Adullam 
(Armstrong, Names and Places, etc. ; Buhl, Geogr* 
p. 198; Meyer, Entstehung, etc. pp. 145, 149, 155 f.). 


It follows from the passages in Ezr-Neh that 
families from Nebo (Nob) had remained together 
in the Exile, and returned together, and thus be- 
came a post-exilic clan named after their original 
home. Beit Nubd is the Nobe or Anob of Jerome’s 
Ommasticon, the Betenoble or Gastellum Arnaldi of 
the Crusaders (Lane-Poole, Saladin, pp. 332-339). 

The mention in 1 Ch 8® of Benjamite settlers in 
Moab suggests the possibility of a Benjamite 
colony in the Moabite Nebo, which when driven 
across the Jordan founded the western Nebo. 

In 1 S 30®® Tisch. prints B as reading iv NojwjB/, 
Swete h No6 ; but the context excludes identifica- 
tion with our Nebo. W. H. Bennett. 

NEBO, MT. (bf nn, Na^aiJ), — The mountain from 
which Moses viewed the promised land before his 
death. The word Nebo occurs in connexion with 
Moses only in Bt 32^ (the command to ascend) 
and Bt 34^ (account of the ascent) [both P]. It is 
found in the itinerary, Nu (P). Comparing i 
the command as given in Bt S®’ and Nu 27^® 
(closely parallel in substance hut not in expres- 
sion with Bt 3®^) with the ascent describea Bt 
34^*, and noting the ‘mountains of Abarim’ of 
Nu 33^^ it follows that (1) Mt. Nebo forms part 
of the range of Abarim, and (2) the Top (head) of 
Pisgah (B) and Mt. Nebo (P) are alternative 
designations of the same spot (cf. Briver on Bt 
34^ in Internal. Grit. Comm.). Its situation may 
he determined within narrow limits. A ridge 
runs out west from the plateau of Moab (see note 
on Mishor in art. Medeba), sinking gradually ; 
at first a broad brown field of arable land, then & 
flat top crowned by a ruined cairn (to which the 
name Neba applies), then a narrower ridge ending 
in the snmmit called Sidghah, whence the slopes 
fail steeply on all sides (Conder, Heth and Moab, 
129). Neba is 5 miles S.W. of Heshbon and 9J 
. of the north-east end of the Bead Sea. From 
it Western Palestine is in sight ; but the view to 
the E. is shut out by the higher edge of the Mishor, 
and to the S. by «the ridge running out from el- 
Maslubiyeh. Passing westward from Neba along 
the ridge to its western summit SiAghah, a dis- 
tance 01 about IJ mile, the whole of the Jordan 
Yalley opens out to view, and the traveller may 
see Gilead, Hermon, Tabor, Ebal and Gerizim, 
Neby Samwil and the Mt. of Olives, Jericho, the 
Lower Jordan and the Bead Sea as far as En-gedi. 
Fuller descriptions may he found in Tristram, Land 
of Moab, p. 325 ; Bible Places, p. 360 ; Conder, 
Heth and Moab, p. 129 f. ; G. A. Smith, EGHL p. 

563 ; and Driver on Bt 34. The view may well be 
described as embracing ‘all the land.’ It has 
been questioned whether all the places mentioned 
in Bt 34^'® can be seen from any point of the ridge. 
Those who wish to pursue this inquiry in detail 
may be referred to an article in PEFSt fox 
AprO 1898, ‘ The Prospect from Pisgah,’ by W. F, 
Birch. The ‘ hinder sea ’ BY (that is, westward, 
EYm), ‘utmost sea’ AY, is generally taken to 
mean the Mediterranean, as in Bt 11®^ ; and this 
cannot be seen from any point of the Neba range, 
though one traveller speaks of ‘ a faint and dis- 
tant bluish haze ’ in the direction of Mt. Carmel. 
Birch says, ‘ From no mountain on the east side of 
the Bead Sea is it possible to see the Mediter- 
ranean near Judah. Higher mountains inter- 
vene.’ He suggests that ‘ the hinder sea ’ in this 
passage means the Bead Sea, as being behind 
Moses when he began his survey. But the pas- 
sage need not imply that the Mediterranean is 
included in the view from Nebo or Pisgah. When 
rightly translated it runs as follows: ‘And J* 
showi^ him ail the land — (even) Gilead as far as 
Ban, and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah as far as 
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the hinder sea, and the South and the Bound 
[see CiCCAK], (even) the plain of Jericho, the city 
of palm-trees as far as Zoar.’ The writer says 
that God showed J^loses all the land (compare the 
words of Dt and what follows is his descrip- 
tion of its extent, in wdiich he states quite cor- 
rect^ that Judah extends as far as the hinder sea 
or Mediterranean, 

Moses parted from the people whom he had led 
to their inheritance before undertaking that last 
mysterious journey ; and of what he was permitted 
to see, it may be said, as of his sepulchre, no man 
knoweth it unto this day. The passage, trans- 
lated as above, reduces the force of an objection 
which has been urged. Why should the land of 
Gilead be shown to Moses after he had already 
traversed it in the campaigns against Sihon and 
Og,* and allotted it to the 2-| tribes? Josephus 
{Ant. IV. viii. 48) mentions Nebo as a very high 
mountain opposite Jericho ; and Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon puts it 6 Roman miles west of 
Heshbon. The position seems to have been for- 
gotten, for until recent times Jebel Attarus, a 
mountain about 10 miles to the south of the Neba 
ridge, has been identified with Neho. 

A. T. Chapmak. 

HEBUCHIBNEZZAR.-— See Nebuchadkezzar. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR afterwards cor- 

rupted into Nebuchadnezssap, nnkapn;, Na/3ouxo5o- 
voffhpi Nabnchodonosor ), — The Bab. Nabu-kudurri- 
u?ur (‘ O Nebo, defend the landmark’), the eldest 
son of Nabopolassar, and founder of the Bab. 
empire, who reigned from B.C. 604 to 561. A 
younger brother of his, Nebo-sum-lisir, is men- 
tioned in a contract-tablet dated in the reign of 
Nabopolassar. He seems to have been of Baldfi 
or Chaldsean origin, like Merodach-baladan. Ac- 
cording to Abydenus (Euseb. Qhron. i. 9), he 
married Amuhia the daughter of the ‘ Median ’(i.e. 
Manda) king. In B.O. 605 he defeated Pharaoh- 
necho in a great battle at Carchemish (now 
Jerablfis) on the Euphrates (Jer 46^"^^), and drove 
the Egyptians out of W. Asia. Bab. power was 
now established as far as the frontier of Egypt, 
and the king of Judah became a Bab. vassal. At 
this moment Nabopolassar died, and Nebueh. was 
recalled to Babylon, where he was proclaimed 
king, B.C. 604. Nebueh, now entered upon an era 
of wars and building. Of the wars we have 
hitherto learned but little from the inscriptions, 
which are filled with accounts of his building 
operations. Tyre, which had revolted, was be- 
sieged from the 7th year of his reign (Jos. c^ Ajp* 
i, 21) for 13 years, ana apparently captured (but see 
Ezk 29^® ,* art. Babylonia in voL i. p. 229% also 
Expos, Times, 1899, pp. 378, 475, 520). In the 40th 
year of Nebuch.’s reign (see contract-tablet m EF, 
new series, iv. 991), it was full of Bab. officials. 
After the investment of Tyre, Nebueh. marched 
against Jerus., where Jehoiakim had also rebelled 
(2 K 24^). Jehoiakim was put to death (according 
to Jos. Ant X. vi. 3), and his son Jehoiachin 
placed on the throne. Three months later he was 
deposed, and carried captive to Babylonia, his 
uncle Zedekiah being appointed king in his place. 
Zedekiah, however, intrigued with Apries of 
Egypt, and threw off the Bah. yoke. For the 
third time, accordingly, Nebueh, invaded Judah ; 
the Egyp. army was forced to retreat (Jer 37*^“®), 
and J erus. was closely besieged. At the end of two 
years (B.c. 586} Jerus. was taken, the palace and 
temple destroyed, and the upper classes carried 
into exile (2 K 25^®'*). Zedekiah, who had escaped 
from the city, was captured near Jericho, and 

* Any one urging: the khove objection assumes that these 
campaigns are historical. For a discussion of this point see 
BGML, 4pp. IIL p. 662. 


brought to Nebueh. at Riblah, near Hamath, where 
his eyes were put out, and his sons and chief 
nobles put to death. Gedaliah, a Jew, was made 
governor of Judah, the Babylonian garrison there 
being placed under the command of Nebuzaradan 
(2 K 25®^*). ^ It is to this period that we should 
probably assign the inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar 
which have been found on the bank of the Nahr 
el-Kelb, north of Beyrout, and in the Wady Brissa, 
on the road to Hamath. A fragment of liis annals 
informs us that in his 37th year (B.c. 567) he made 
a campaign against Amasis of Egypt, overrunning 
a portion of the Delta (see Jer 46^®’-®, Ezk 29-“-®), 
and defeating the soldiers of ‘ Phut of the lonians ’ 
{Putu Ydvan). He was succeeded by his son Evil- 
Merodach in B.c. 561. 

Babylon, which had been destroyed by Senna- 
cherib, and rebuilt by Esarhaddon, became one of 
the wonders of the world under Nebuchadrezzar. 
He made it practically impregnable with three lines 
of wall, the two principal of which were called 
the Imgur-Bel and the Nimitti-Bel. He also sur- 
rounded it with a deep moat, and lined the bed of 
the Euphrates, which passed through the city, with 
brick, building walls and quays on either side. 
He lavished an enormous amount of treasure on 
the temples of Babylonia and the other cities of 
Chaldeea ; built a new palace which was completed 
in ‘fifteen days’? and is said to have erected ‘a 
hanging garden ’ for Ms * Median ’ wife. Great 
canals were dug or reopened throughout Baby* 
Ionia; a huge reservoir was constructed near Sippar 
for storing the water needed in irrigation ; and a 
port was founded on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Nebueh. gives an account of his^ architectural 
works in the India House inscription (translated 
by Ball, EP, new ser. iiL pp. 102-123). We gather 
from his inscriptions that he was a man of pecmiarly 
devout and religious character (see Sayce, Religion 
of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 97). Ci, further, 
&hrader, KAT^ 361 ff. \COt ii. 47 ff.]; Meyer, 
Gesch, i. 579, 587 ff. ; Tiele, Gesch, Al% 421 ff. 5 
J astrow, Bek of Bab, and Assyria, 241 ff. 

A. H. Sayce. 

NEBUSHAZBAN LXX omits; Theo- 

dotion, quoted from the Hexapla in Q“s, has 
ISapovffal^apdv, The writing of the final | small, 
and the substitution of r instead in KennicotPs 
MSS, is probably due to the desire to mutilate 
names compounded with those of heathen deities, 
as exemplified in the name of Abed-ne^o for 
Abed-NeJo; compare also E'imrod sjid Ntsroch), 
— This official was rah-sdri^ {=irabMa-‘rMu, * chief 
‘ captain ’ or ‘ chief of the captains’) * at the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s capture of Jerusalem (Jer 39^). 
To all appearance there were among the officials 
of the Babylonian court many who bore the same 
title, and there is no reason to suppose, therefore, 
that Ashpenaz (Hn !•) succeeded Nebushazban as 
rab~^dr^ — ^indeed, another official of the same title 
is mentioned in Jer 39®. The name Nebushazban 
occurs in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions under 
the form of Mahn-^zihanni, * Nebo, save me,’ the 
i first time in a list of names printed in WAI ii. 64, 

! col. i. 1. 32, and again in IifmmriftenvonNahonidm^ 
161, 1. 6. This latter text is dated in the 4th year 
of Nabonidus, that is, 34 years after the capture of 
Jerusalem ; and although it is not by any means 
impossible that the personage named may be 
identical with that mentioned in Jer 39^*, it must 
be assumed, in the absence of any confirmation, 
that he is a different individual. The name is 
quite Babylonian in its form, the first element, 
Mebu, being the Hebrew reproduction of the divine 
name Nabfi (Nebo, Nebu) found in Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nebuzaradan {Nahil-zeT-iddma), The second 

* This title, in accordance with the xm of elsewhsii !» 
or, is generally tranriated ‘ chiet of the mnmks,* 
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element., Hzib, is the imperative sing., of the Shaper 
of Ho save/ the third element being the 

pronominai suffix indicating the 1st person 

(object). In ail probability, proof could easily be 
found that the Hebrew form approximates very 
closely to the popular Babylonian pronunciation, 
in winch the i of Sixzih was probably suppressed (cf. 
Kurbanni for Kurubanni), T. G. FlKCHES. 

' lEBUZlEJiDJill K€^ov|*ap5(£j», Bab. 

Jlsahu-zira-iddina, ‘ Nebo* has given a seed ’), a name 
which is by no means uncommon in the contract- 
tablets. He commanded Nebuchadnezzar’s body- 
guard, and, after the fall of Jems., was entrusted 
with the work of canwing out the wishes and 
policy of his master (2 K 25®'^). He selected the 
captives, and brought the leading supporters of 
Zedekiah to Nebuchadnezzar at Biblah. Five yeps 
later he was again sent to Palestine, and carried | 
away from it into exile 745 persons (Jer 52^}. This ' 
was after the murder of Gedaiiah, 

A. H. Saycb. 

■ ME€H0, 1ECH0H.~-See Neco. ! 

BECK mwdr, *6reph ; rpiixT?Xos).— 1. The 
mch under the yoke was a figure borrowed from 
agriculture, and implied a state of ownership, 
dependence, and toil. The broken yoke was 
recovered freedom (Gn 27^®, Is 10^, Jer 27®, Ac 15^®). 
Closely connected with this was the stiffness of the 
neck that refused to recognize God’s right to 
possess, command, and direct (Bt 31^, Jer 7^, 
Neh 2, The foot on the neck was an emblem 
of complete subjection, borrowed from military 
conquest (Jos 10^, Ko IS"*, cf. Ps 110^). It is fre- 
quently seen on the Egyptian monuments. KV 
correctly tr. 2 S 22^^ { =Ps 18^) * Thou hast made 
mine enemies turn their backs to me,’ for AV 
^Tiiou hast given me the necks of mine enemies’ 
(cf. Ex 2327, 2 Ch 29«, Jer 18^’ etc.). 3. For the 
neck adorned wdth a chain, the words y’lna gardn 
and nins y^'f'gd.rah [only in pi. nn|-!a] ‘ throat ’ are 
also used (Pr Ezk 16^^). 4. To fall upon the neck 
is a form of salutation in the East (Gn 33^ 462^, Lk 
15®^), The head is laid on one shoulder and then 
on the other close to the cheek. It is still part of 
the usual act of salutation when a meeting takes 
place between relatives or intimate friends of the 
same sex. It is the brotherly kiss of the monks 
and Oriental clergy. With tliem a custom origin- 
ating in natural affection has descended to ecclesi- 
astical routine and automatic formality. 

For Mt W (and parallels) see Millstojte. 

G. M. Mackie. 

BEOO. — The name is written in Hierogl. 
AMw;* Cuneif. Niku; Heb., always preceded by 
‘Pharaoh/ njj (2 K 2 Ch 3523 36^ AV 

Bechoh, EV Necoh) or (Jer 463, 2Ch 352®; 
AV Hecho, EV Neco) ; Gr. Ne/ciDs (Herod.), 
(Manetho, LXX). The sources for the history 
of this Pharaoh, who succeeded his father 
Psammetichus I. as second king of the 26th 
Dynasty t (B,o. 616-694), are the references to 
him in the OT and a short notice by Herodotus. 
No native monuments of historical importance 
from his reim have come to light. Tlie 20th 
Dynasty is localized by Manetho at Sais in 
the Delta. It is, however, possible that, although 
residing principally there, the family was of 
Ethiopian descent (see Schafer in JBg. Ztschr, 
xxxiii, 116). Psammetichus had initiated a policy 
of larger commercial interests which, unknown 
to the Egypt of preceding dynasties, had already 
reached a considerable development in his son^ 

* See vol. i. p. 656, note. 

t He is sometimes called Keco n., to distinguish him from 
tHie prince whom Esarhaddon had set up in Memphis and Sais, 
mod who was probably the father of Psammetichus i. 


reign. The monarchy relied now, both in foreign 
wars and against internal revolts,^ not upon native 
troops, but upon Ionian and Carian mercenaries 
But Neco aimed also at a more extended in- 
fluence at sea, and set about constructing a canal 
which should, by joining the waters of the upper 
Delta and the Bitter Lakes, make navigation be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Eed Sea possible 
(Herod, ii. 158). But the work was not finished 
by him : whether owing to discouragement from 
an oracle or to the pressure of external politics, 
the canal was abandoned, to be completed eventu 
ally by Darius.* The fleets of triremes which he 
built on both seas {ib. 159), and the Phosnician 
expedition which he engaged to circumnavigate 
Africa (iv. 42), were further results of the same 
policy. 

The information in 2 K 2323®* as to his Syrian 
campaign (in 608) corresponds to a shorter account 
by Herodotus (ii. 159). The desire to regain the 
: lost ascendency in Asia was always in Egypt a 
sufficient motive for such an undertaking ; the 
immediate inducement may have been the defence- 
lessness of Assyria, but recently overthrown by 
the onslaiight of the new Babylonian monarchy. 
We are told that, during their northward march, 
the Egyptians were encountered by the^ array of 
Assyria’s vassal, Josiah of Judah, at Megiddo (2 K 
2323®*, and a mere amplification of this in 2 Ch 3523®-), 
or, according to Herod. (Lc.), at Magdolus (Ma75w- 
X6s) ; that Josiah was slain, and that Neco pursued 
his way to the Euphrates; but,. on arriving there, 
returned, capturing on his southward journey the 
town of Kadytis, and sending in gratitude his 
armour t to the shrine of the Didymcean Apollo at 
Branchidae. Certain points in the story are, 
however, obscure. The locality of the battle is 
either (1) Megiddo S. of Mt. Carmel, which— 
though Herodotus’ Tretv speaks for this— would be 
outside Josiah’s frontier or (2) Migdol = Magdolus, 
in which case there is a choice between several 
places of the name, that in Eg^t, S. of Pelusium, 
being the least probable. § W. Max Muller (in 
Mitt, Vorderas, Ges, 1898, ^ 54) proposes Migdal- 
Gad (Jos 15®7) ; Winckler (in Orient Lit, Z, 1898, 
395, and in Benzinger’s B, d, Kbnige^^ 207) recalls 
another Migdol, the Turris Stratonis (Caesarea) 
S. of Akko. Kadytis again has been taken for 
Jerusalem, for Kaiesh on the Orontes, and — the 
most probable view — for Gaza (cf. Herod, iii. 5 
and Jer 47^). 

Neco, pursuing bis Asiatic policy, refused to 
countenance the popular election of Josiah’s son, 
Jehoahaz, to the throne. During a second cam- 
paign the newly elected king was seized at Eiblah, 
and taken to end his days in Egypt. He was re- 
placed by his elder brother Eliakim, whose name 
was changed, perhaps in compliment to the anti- 
Babylonian party, {| to Jehoialdm. Through him 
Neco was able to exact from the Jews, as earlier 
Pharaohs had so often done in Syria, a consider- 
able fine — 100 talents of silver and a talent of gold 

(2 K 232 ®). 

Now, however, he found himself forced to face 
the advancing power that had destroyed Nineveh. 
Nebuchadrezzar li., son of Nahopoiassar, led a 
Babylonian army against him, and completely 
routed him at Carkemish (604). All his Syrian 
provinces were at the disposal of the victors (2 K 

* Augustus subsequently turned his attention to this canal ; 
hence, suggests Lumbroso {VEgitto dd Gredf 2S), the name 01 
the eastern province, Augustamnica. 

t Cauer in Pauly-Wissowa, ME 810, ‘ statue.* 

j M^pero still (letter to present writer, 1S99) holds this th« 
most probable. 

I Josephus (AfU, x. v. 1), it is true, has ; but presumabli 

he misread this from Heb. 11JO. (See G. A, Smith, Mist 
Geogr, 405). 
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B4^), and, for some years at any rate, the Egyptians 
did not venture to interfere in Asiatic pmitics. 
In 594 Neco died, and was buried at Sais. The 
recorded burial of an Apis bull in his 16th year 
confirms the duration of the reign given by 
Herodotus. W. E. Ckum, 

lECROmiHGY.— See SoECEEY. ! 

NBDIBIIH descendant of David, 1 Ch 

3^® (B Aevedei, Napa^tos, Luc, Na^ajScji), 

NEEDLE’S BYE {rpTjfia [var. iee. Tpw^fia} patplBos, 
Mt 19 “'^ ; rpvfJLaXid, pat^ldo$, Mk 10 ^ ; rpTjfxa ^eXdvTjSj 
Lk 18^®}. — The impossibility of a camel’s passing 
through the eye of a needle is used by Jesus to 
emphasize the difficulty of a rich man*a entering 
into the kingdom of God. An attempt is some- 
times made to explain the medleys eye as a refer- 
ence to the small door, a little over 2 ft. square, in 
the large heavy gate of a wailed city. This mars 
the figure without materially altering the meaning, 
and receives no iustification from the language and 
traditions of Palestine. There is no custom of 
calling this small opening ‘ the eye ’ ; it is nsnal^ 
named ‘the small door,* ‘hole,’ or ‘window.’ If 
there were such a custom, it would not help the 
interpretation suggested, because Orientals never 
speak of the eye of a needle j it is simply the slit 
or hole, fyur, Arab, hhurm. The literal meaning 
is therefore to be preferred.* See, further, Swete 
on Mk 10^, and art. Camel in vol. i. p. 345^. 

G. M. Mackie. 

NEEDLEWORK is tri^ in AV of two Heb. ex- 
pressions i {a) upy (Ex 26®® 27^® 28®® 36®^ 38^® 39^®), 

the exact rendering of which is ‘work of the 
variegator ’ (so QFB uniformly ; KV gives ‘ work 
of the embroiderer’) ; (6) nD|?i (Jg Fs 45^^ 

1 Ch 29®, and 8 times in Ezk), a name which also 
signifies ‘variegated work’ (Moore, Judges, ad 
loc,), and is used of embroidery in which patterns 
were worked with a needle in various colours (EV 
in Jg ‘ embroidery,’ in Ps and 7 times in Ezk 
‘broidered work’ ; once ‘divers colours,’ so also 

1 Ch 29®, Against this’ being ‘embroidery,’ see 
esp. Dillm. on Ex 26®®). 

Needlework is much prized and universally 
practised in the East. Lace is made of great 
delicacy and beauty of pattern, and designs in 
different colours of silk, rendered more lustrous 
by threads of silver and gold, are sewn upon 
cotton, linen, silk, and woollen materials. Chil- 
dren devote themselves to it at an early age; 
among the poorer classes young women earn their 
marriage portion by patiently and skilfully pro- 
ducing work of considerable market value, and 
among the secluded women of rich Oriental 
families the gradual progress of a piece of needle- 
work is a subject of interest and a connecting link 
in empty hours and aimless days. 

v.G.vM. Mackie.'/ 

NEE SIND. — ^There are in Middle English two 
distinct yexhs fnese and neese. The former means 
‘ to breathe hard ’ and is connected with the Gr. 
'srpiw; the latter, which is pure Teut., though 
not found in Anglo-Sax., means ‘to sneeze.’ 
‘Sneeze,’ which has now replaced ‘neese,’ is in 
fact simply a dialectic variety of that word (cf. 

‘ lightly ^and ‘ slightly ’). In the 1611 ed. of AV 
the word ‘neese’ is accepted from Coverdale in 

2 K 4®® ‘ the child neesed seven times,’ The 
meaning is evidently ‘sneezed’ (Heb. Po. of 
[T!i], prob. onomatopoetic, cf. s^cm«o), and mod. 
editors (since 1762) have so spelt it (though Scriv- 

* On tlie ingenious but futile proposal to substitute * cable/ 
for ‘camel’ found as early as Cyril of Alex- 

andria, see Hastings and Kestle in Esepo», Times, ix. (1898), 
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ener returns to the older spelling ‘neesed’). For 
the word cf. Chapman, Odysseys, xix. 732, 736-— 

* This said, about the house, in echoes round, 

Her son’s strange neesings made a horrid sound ; 

At which the Queen yet laugh’d, and said, Go call 
The stranger to me. Heard’st thou not, to all 
My words last utter’d, what a neesing braJse 
From my Telemachua ? " ’ 

Bnt in Job 4P® we find in 1611 AV ‘By Ms 
neesings a light doth shine,’ which again comes 
down from Coverdale. Modem editors have re- 
tained the spelling ‘ neesings ’ here, perhaps from 
a feeling that the modern ‘ sneeze ’ did not express 
the meaning, as it certainly does not. The Heb. 
(•V’pjri is a different word from that found in 
2 K and clearly refers to the crocodile’s habit 
of inflating itself, as it lies basking in the sun, and 
then forcing the heated breath through its nostrils : 
this in the sun appears like a stream of light (Dav.). 
Now this is the meaning not of neese, hut of fnese, 
Wyclifs word in 1388 ed. is ‘fnesynge,’ and it is 
probable that Coverdale, by whose time the verb 
fnese had gone out of use, adopted ‘neese’ either 
as the same word or its nearest equivalent. In 
any case ‘ neesings ’ should no longer be retained, 
still less should it he replaced by ‘ sneezings ’ as in 
Amer. EV ; the modern word is ‘snortings.’ In 
Jer 8^® Wyolif has (1382) ‘Fro Dan is herd the 
f nesting of his hors,’ and there, though the Heb. 
word (nnqj) is different, the meaning is the same, 
and AV has ‘snorting,’ after Douay ‘snoring (ste) 
noyse.’ J. Hastings. 

NEDEB ( 3 :|n, lit. ‘ the di^r’; LXX pdyejS, i) 
was a name specially applied to that district south 
of Judah which in comparison with the rest of Pal. 
was waterless.* From the fact that this region 
did lie to the south of Judaea rose the later use of 
the word to indicate that point of the compass, f 
This use became so habitual, the original sense 
of Negeb as a geographical term so obscured, that 
AV ignored the distinction. Wilton {The Negeb, 
London, 1863) was among the first to call attention 
to its exact sense, and EV has restored the more 
accurate tr^ About forty passages in OT can be 
understood only when this is remembered. Thus, 
e,g,, Abraham is represented (Gn 13^) as going up 
from Egypt into the land of the Negeb, while of 
course the direction of his march was not south- 
wards but northwards. 

The hill-country (nj^O) oi Judah near Hebron 
marks the limit of the Negeb on the north. On the 
E. its mountains form steep and barren precmices 
above the Southern Ghor and the Arabah. W . it 
descends more gradually and with wider wadis 
toward the sandy tract along the Mediterranean. 
On the S. the plateau of Jehel el-Magrah, ‘about 
70 miles long and 40 to 60 broad,*’ marks the 
natural houiidary, though it is probable that, when 
the inhabitants were ahie to possess themselves of 
what are now the mountains of the Azazimeh, the 
name of Negeb may have extended to these also. 

The entire district is mountainous, composed of 
ridges, wMch run in general from E. to W. and 
which rise from el-Magrah towards the ‘hill’ of 
Judah in a succession ot great terraces. These are 
drained by a number of wadis, shorter and more 
abrupt on the E., wider and more gradual on the 
west. One result of this characteristic of the 
Negeb was that no great road ever ran through it 
from north to south. Trade and war flowed be- 
tween Pal. and Egypt along ‘ the way of the sea,’ 
the shore-road by Gaza and the Wady el-Arish. 
The peoples of the N. and N.E. would seek Egypt 

♦ Of. the modern Paroma with the same meaning ftud applied 
to part of the same region. 

t Of. the m& of (lit. ‘ seawards/ i.«. Meditenraneanwaxds) 
in the sense of 
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' bj.whafc.is tlie modem Hajj road, which leaves the 
IS^e^^eb .precipices well to the W. of it. Traders 
, from Gaza, to Akabah and .Arabia could avoid 
the worst of tliese moimtains by skirting tliern on 
the W. and crossing into the Arabah to the south- 
ward of Jebel el - .Magrah. Only tlie men of 
Hebron and S. Judah, in order to reach these 
points, would probably he forced to climb one of 
■ . .the steep passes of Slagrah— Yemen, Sufah,. or 
' Fikreli.* , The country was always isolated, A 
: further consequence of this character belonging to 
the district was that the Negeb formed a natural 
frontier to J udali on the south. N o army, especially 
if it possessed cavalry or chariots, could reach 
Hebron and Jems, in this direction. Only once 
do we read of an invasion entering by this route, 
when Chedorlaomer (Gn 14), after rounding the S. 
end of the Dead Sea, led liis army across the 

* plateau of the Amalekites,’ and so fell on Hazazon- 
'.tamar.f 

In comparison mth Judah the country is barren 
and waterless, though in comparison with the 
desert et-Tih it is fertile. * Almost sudden was the 
transition to the upland wilderness, the Negeb, 
a series of rolling hills clad with scanty herbage 
here and there, especially on their northern faces. 
Nothing can be barer than the south-country of 
Judah, neither grand desolation, nor wild, but 
utter barrenness — not a tree nor shrub, but stunted 
herbage covered with myriads of white snails which 
aiSbrd food to thousands of birds.* So writes 
Tristram {Land of Israel, p. 360 f.), and he adds 
that the suddenness of the transition (he was 
travelling northwards) has a geological cause, 
because the soft limestone covers on these hills 
the hard crystalline which makes the south wilder- 
ness hopeless. But Palmer {Desert of Exodtis, vol. 
ii.) states that there are abundant sims that this 
region in earlier times was cultivated, and main- 
tained a large population. Toward the S. there 
are many rude cairns from a prehistoric period, 
and hdzerim or stone enclosures for folding sheep. 
Toward the N., and especially the N.W., the ruins 
of towns are frequent, the hillsides are covered 
with fiint-heaps over which to train vines, many 
of the wadis mow signs of cultivation in terraces 
and dams which would keep and use the winter 
torrents that stream througn these. This latter 
feature of the cultivation has largely determined 
the fate of the Negeb. The artificial character 
of the irrigation, without which cultivation was 
impossible, depended for its continuance upon 
peace, and settled order among the population, 
w henever this was granted to the Negeb, its towns 
blamed into a fitnd importance; but, whenever 
this ceased, the neglected works fell into ruin, 
the desert reasserted itself, the Bedawin swarmed 
in fmm the south, or the people reverted to that 
earlier condition. And what has always aided 
that reversion has been that the country when in 
its natural condition is stated to be the very 
ground for browsing camels. 

Thus the Negeb was the favourite home of the 
early Israelites, while they were still nomads. 
Here their forefathers are represented as wander- 
ing between the more settled Egypt and Palestine 
(Abraham Gn 20\ Isaac 24«*, Jacob 37^ 46®). The 
original home of the traditional Awim may be 
looked for in this district (Jos and of them 
the chief characteristic which is noted (Dt 2^) is 
that they ‘dwelt* in Mzertm, those stone en- 
closures of a nomad-race which depends on its 
Hocks. But, when Israel approached this border 

* Those indomitable road-makers, the Romans, did not shun 
even these hills, as the Peutanger tables and broken milestones 
prore. 

f Contrast the oonduct o)f Nebuchadnezzar, who on Ms way 
to Egypt detailed a force to reduce Jerus., but led his prin- 
eapal army by a route clear of these barren hills, i 


from the wilderness, the spies reported that the 
Negeb was inhabited, not by Ay vim, but by Anialek 
(Nu 13^^, cf. Gn 14'^) ; and this people associated 
with the Canaanites (Nu 14^®* was strong enough 
to repel the invaders at Zephath - hormah, the 
modern Sebaita. It is possible that Amalek 
held the plateau, while the Canaanites occupied 
the more cultivated wadis. "Witli Amalek as old 
inhabitants of the land 1 S 27® associates the 
Geshurites and the Gizrites or Girzites. 

The region was overrun by Simeon when that 
tribe turned southward with Judah from Jericho ; 
at least the cities assigned to Simeon (Jos 19^"®) lie 
here. Along with them went the Kenites, who, 
with the natural instinct of a clan which had never 
known anything except the life of nomads, settled 
near Amalek (Jg P® *). But the shock of conquest, 
where it succeeded, shook down the artificial culti- 
vation j Amalek till the days of Saul was ever on 
one flank, the Philistines rose into strength upon 
the other side; Simeon was probably fiom the 
beginning the rudest of all the clans (Gn 34, etc. ). 
This tribe, never left in peace, needing peace more 
than the others, and planted in a district which 
peculiarly required peace, could not maintain itself, 
and merged partly into Judah, partly into the 
Southern Bedawin. The cities of the N egeh are enu - 
merated in Jos 15*^“®^, and assigned there to Judah. 

On the edge of this district, at Ziklag, Achish 
planted David (1 S 27®). One cannot hut suspect 
that by means of this outpost of men, who were 
already accustomed to border war, he hoped to cover, 
against the raids of the lawless border tribes, the 
route down to Egypt, and possibly that to Akabah. 
Incidentally it is noted (1 S 30^^ 27^®) that the south 
country was divided at this period into the Negeb 
of the Cherethites, of Jerahmeel, of the Kenites, of 
Judah and of Caleb, to which Jg 1^* add that 
of Arad (for details see these names). During the 
royal period the Negeb was considered a part of 
Judahj and shared the fortunes of that kirmdom, 
Jeremiah (13^®) speaks of it as belonging to Judah, 
and as suffering, perhaps more than the rest of 
the country, from the troubles of his time ; but in 
an exhaustive list of the districts which made 
up the Southern realm (17^ 32^ 33^®) he promises 
restoration to the Ne^eb as to the rest. Obadiali 
(v.^q anticipates that its cities shall possess Edom, 
from which some have inferred that Edom, which 
finally overran this district, was then pressing 
on the borders of the weakened kingdom. See, 
further, on this passage, art. Obadiah, p. 579. 

LiTBRATuas.---See references In the body of the article. Most 
of the usual books on PaJ. geography devote a section to this 
subject. Of these, Robinson, BmP, is here the best. E. 
Wilton, The Negeb, and Trumbull, Kadesh Barma, are devoted 
to that district, but are popular. The most thorough work 
is still that of Palmer, Desert of the BacoduSt vol. ii. 

A C 'Wei^cei 

NEGINIH, NEGmOTH.-See Psalms. 

KEGO [once Dn 3^ — Found only in the 

compound proper name Ibed-ne^o {^ 151; ‘ servant 
of Nego*) given by the prince of the eunuchs to 
Azariah, one of Daniel’s three companions, Dn 1*^ 
2^ 3^* (LXX and Theod. *Apdepayih), It is prac- 
ticaily certain that is a corruption, which may 
be set down to the mistake of a copyist or, more 
probably, of the author of Dn, from *13 ^ Nebo 
( wh. «ee). Cf. the use of Nebuchadnezzar for the 
correct form -rezzar. This is the view of Hitzig, 
Gratz, Schrader (KAT^ 429 ICOT ii. 126]), Sayce 
(MOM 532), etc., and is supported by the discovery 
of the name *Abed-nebo’ on a bilingual Assyr.- 
Aram. tablet of the 7th cent, (iii. Bawl. 46 coL i. 
82) and in two Aramaic inscriptions of the 6th and 
5th cents, B.c, discovered, one of them by Flinders 
Petrie and the other by Sayce, on the sandstone 
* Read in the last dauae * went and dwelt with Amalek.* 
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rocks nortli of SilsOis in Upper Egypt (see ROM 
177 n.). The same name was bornoj long after the 
Christian era, by heathen Syrians (Bevan, Daniel, 
p. 61). It is possible that the author of Dn pur- 
posely changed Ne5o into Ne^go, in order to obscure 
the reference to a heathen deity. 

J. A. Selbie. 

lEHELiMITE, THE (’i?fen).-An , epithet ap- 
plied to Shemaiah, a false prophet w^ho opposed 
Jeremiah, Jer 29^^* According to analogy the 
word should mean an inhabitant of Nehelam, but 
there is no place of that name mentioned in the 
Bible. This, however, is not a fatal objection. 
The Targ. derives the word from a place llelam, 
LXX AlMfi, which is mentioned in 2 S 10^®- 
apparently near the Euphrates. The LXX in 
Jer 36 [Heb. 29] has B AlXafxdTijv, AssiQ ^WXdidrvfv, 
Vulg. agrees with English V ersions. ‘ N ehelamite ’ 
might also be related to the personal name HeUm \ 
(1 Ch 7®®, Zee 6^^). The AVm ‘dreamer’ is of 
course incorrect, yet there can be little doubt that 
a play on the words and D‘?n * to dream ’ was in 
the prophet’s mind. This verb and the cognate 
noun (D'>7q) are used specifically in Jer 
cf. Dt 132 - ®) of the dreams of false prophets. The 
words elsewhere are scarcely ever used of the 
higher inspiration, being employed, e,^., of Jacob, 
On 2S^i Joseph, 37®^- ; Pharaoh and his servants, 
4()5ff. 4 i 2 ff. (ojf elsewhere in Hex.); of a 

lower order of prophets than Moses, Nu 12® (ef. 
Job 33^®); of the Midianite, Jg 7^®*^®; the object 
of Saul’s desire, 1 S 28®* ; of Solomon, IK 3^® ; 
of old men in latter days, Jl 2^®; of Nebuch- 
adnezzar, Bn 2^®^ ; of Baniei, Dn 1^^. 

N. J. D. White. 

HEHEMIAH (<%'»!?;). — 1. One of the twelve heads 
of the Jewish community, Ezr 2® (B Ne^/uos, A -as) 
= Neh T (BA Xee/xict), 1 Es 5® Neliemias. 2. The 
son of Azbuk, the ruler of half the district of Beth- 
zur, who helped to repair the wail of Jerusalem, 
Neh 3^® (Nce/ifas). 3, See the following article. 

HEHEMIAH («:on 3 ). — Nehemiah is a conspicuous 
instance of the right man in the right place. It 
was his privilege to render great service to his 
nation, for which both his character and his posi- 
tion fitted him. He was patriotic, courageous, 
and God-fearing; he knew how to exercise the 
inflexible will of an autocrat, as well as to be 
persuasive when that would best accomplish the 
good end he had in view. Our reliable informa- 
tion concerning Nehemiah and his times is con- 
tained almost wholly in the parts of his memoirs 
which have come down to us.* We may regret 
that this memoir was not preserved in full, but we 
cannot but rejoice in what we have ; for it affords 
us a picture of this great patriot which is clear and 
well-proportioned. It gives us no information, 
however, about his early life or ancestry, except 
in the heading that he was the son of Hacaliah 
:(Neh.U).:,;:\':: ■ 

The first of Chislev, the ninth month (our Dec.), 
of the 20th yearf of Artaxerxes I.? Longimanus, 
B.G. 445, found Neh. in Susa, the chief city of ; 
Elam, and the winter residence of the Persian court ' 

* See Ezra-Nkedsmuh, Book op. Torrey holds that only chs. 
1. 2. S33-39 [Eng. 41-6] are genuine memoirs of Nehemiah. The 
rest of the hook he assigns to the Chronicler ; and this, with the 
whole of Eza* as a historical source, he says, *has no value 
whatever ’--Comjp. and SisL VcUue 0/ 1896 (Beihe/te 

zurZAW). 

t If Chislev and Nisan (cf. li and 2i) were both in the 20th 
year of Artaxerxes, Neh. must have reckoned the year from the 
autumn. Nisan ipvas the first month of the Jewish as well as of 
the Bab. year. If Neh. reckons in the usual way, his audience 
with the king (2i) must be placed in the king^a 2l8t year, 
and so B.c. 444. On the chronology see Nowack, Eeb. Arch. i. 
214fif. ; Berth. -Eys. JSrom.3 264 ; Schrader, SAT^^ in loe. 

J: Torrey says that we do not know which Artaxerxes is 
referred to in Neh. He is inclined to put the composition of 
Neh about the year b.o. 372 CO* 


' (Bel. Faradies, 326). A company of men, among 
I whom was his brotiier Hanani, had just returned 
from Jerusalem. Neh, eagerly questioned them 
about the condition of the city and of the people 
who with Ezra had been struggling to rebuild the 
State. Their report was most depressing to the 
patriot : ‘ The remnant which is left from the 
captivity there in the province are in evil plight 
and in great reproach ; the wail of Jerus. is broken 
down, and its gates are burned with fire ’ 

Does Hanani refer to the destruction of the city by command 
of Nebuch. in 586 (2 K 253tt*.), or to a recent catastrophe? In 
favour of the former view it may be urged that we have no 
record of either the rebuilding of the walls and the setting up 
of the gates, or their second destruction. Whatever may be 
the date of Ear 48-23 (see Ezr.-Neo., Book of), it is evident that 
the rebuilding described there was merely begun, not finished. 
The enemies of the Jews procured an edict to stop the building, 
but not to destroy the little that was already restored. If such 
a destruction had taken place, it is singular that it should be 
mentioned neither by Ezra nor by the compiler. On the other 
hand, if the destruction reported by Hanani had taken place 
more than a centurj' before, the report would not be unexpected 
news, and consequently would not make so great an impression 
upon Nehemiah. It might be urged that he had hoped that 
measures had been taken to continue the restoration, and w£uj 
depressed to learn that nothing was being done. But Neh.’a 
narrative lends no colour to such an interpretation. See, further 
Stade, GVI ii. 161; Benjamin, Persia (Story of the Nations) 
127 ; Montefiore, MiJbhert Leat 1892, 811 ; Cheyne, Bamp. Led 
1889, 71, 82, 231 f., JRL 37 ff. ; Grata, Hisi, of the Jews, Eng 
tr.i. 383. 

When Neh. heard the bad news he ‘sat down 
and wept, and mourned for days, fasting and 
praying before the God of heaven.’ His prayer, 
which is fun of Deuteronomic expressions {OTJC^ 
427), acknowledges the sins of the Jewish people, 
but calls upon God to fulfil His promise in view of 
the repentance of the people, and to ‘grant his 
servant (Neh.) mercy before this man,’ ke» the king 
(14-11)^ The prayer put into Neh.’s mouth by Jose- 
phus is somewhat difierent : ‘ How long, O Lord, 
wilt Thou overlook our nation, while it suffers so 
great miseries, and while we are made the prey 
and spoil of all men ? ’ {Ant. XI. v. 0). 

Nehemiah’s position as cupbearer* to the king 
ensured him an audience ; and as the office was a 
high one with rich emoluments, he had a point of 
advantage in joreferring a request, and the means 
to accomplish his purpose. Yet it was four months 
before his wishes were made known to the king. 
He was waiting a favourable opportunity; and 
this came only when he was called to serve the 
wine when ‘no one else was before the king’ 
(2^^ acc. to LXX). His agitation was so great 
when the decisive moment came that his face 
betrayed him, and he was sore afraid as the king 
reprovingly asked him the cause of his dejection. 
However, he stated his troubles frankly ; ‘ Have I 
not reason for a dejected countenance, since the 
city of the graves of my fathers lies in ruins, and 
its gates are destroyed by fire ? ’ (2®). Encouraged 
by the king, he asked permission to go to Jems, to 
rebuild the city. As Neh. mentions the fact that 
the queen was sitting by her lord at the time (2®), 
she may have exerted her influence in his favour, t 
At all events the king granted his officer a limited 
leave of absence, gave him letters to the governors 
of the provinces west of the Euphrates, and to 
Asaph, the keeper of the royal forest, that Neh. 
might secure timber for the gates of the citadel of 
the temple, for the wall of the city, and for the 
temple itself.^ Neh. set out with an armed escort 
furnished by the king, and on the way delivered 
the letters to the governors, not to apprise them of 

* On the cupbearer see Eawlinson, Ezra and 2feih. (Men of the 
Bible), 86; Ewald, BI v, 148; Xen. Cyrop. i. S. 8; and art, 

OUPBBARBR. 

f From the queen’s presence Oheyne and others suppose that 
Neh, was a eunuch (Introd. to Is. 311). Some hold that Ps 12i’ 
was directed against Nehemiah. 

t On the motives of Artaxerxes see Stanley, Jm%sh Ch, iijf 
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Ms plans, as Gr&tz , supposes, btit ti secure Ms 
passage through the country, Ms letters to them 
heing ’vurtu.allj passports. At the outset he 
learned of the hostility of Sanhallat and Tobiah, 
who were troubled at the news that a man had 
come from Persia to seek the welfare of the 
Israelites (2^’^®). 

Neh. waited for three days (2^^) to study the situa- 
tion, then mthout disclosing his plans to any one 
he made a night inspection* of the walls 
attended only by his guard, or by' Hanani and a 
few others %vho had come with him from Susa. 

' ^ A city was in antiquity a city in the full sense of 
the word only if it preserved its walls’ (Stade). 
An exilic poet had cned, ^ build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem ’ (Ps 5P®), and Neh. was determined, now 
to remove Jerusalem’s reproach. f Accordingly 
he assembled the leaders and said to them, ‘ You 
see the evil plight we are in, in that J eras, is in 
ruins, and its gates burned with lire ’ (2^^), at the 
same time informing them of the powers which 
the king had conferred upon him, and of his pur- 
pose to restore the walls. The people saw the 
opportunity, and responded readily to the call. 
Sanba.llat and Tobiah, joined now oy Geshem, or 
Gosharn as Wellhausen says it should be read 
(Isr. GeschJ^ 169), insinuated the charge of rebel- 
lion against Neh. ; but the charge neither intimi- 
dated him nor checked the zeal oi the people. 

It is impossible to tell how extensive the damage 
to the walls was. The word used by Neh. in 1® and 
2^® implies that there were only breaches to 
repair; but these were evidently of wide extent. 
Neh. was fortunate in securing the aid of the whole 
population of Jems., and of several companies 
from other parts of Judah. There were men from 
Jericho, Tekoa, Gibeon, Mizpah, Zanoah, and 
Keilah. Men of every class laboured at the walls 
with their own hands : it is said to the discredit of 
the nobles of Tekoa, as if it were an exceptional 
case, that they refused to put their neck to the 
work (3*); we find express mention of priests, 
Levites, goldsmiths, and perfumers (or apothe- 
caries) among the labourers. Neh. divided the 
work among the various bodies with characteristic 
insight ; we read of five cases in which men were 
worKing at the breaches close by their own 
dwellings 

Some serious difficulties had to be met, however, 
before all the breaches could be closed. Sanballat, 
finding that his insinuation of rebellion had been 
inefiective, and that the Jews were evidently 
serious in their purpose to rebuild, tried to rouse 
the army stationed in Samaria; Tobiah indulged 
freely in ridicule, trying to persuade himself that 
the labour of the Jews could not accomplish Neh.’s 
purpose. a fox should go up on their stone 
^vall, he woMd break it down’ Eng. 

The people did not heed the scoffing, but continued 
their work with a will. When 3l the breaches 
were closed with a wall half its proper height, 
Sanballat and his allies, augmented now by guer- 
illa bands of Arabians, Ammonites, and Ashdod- 
ites, realized that prompt and vigorous action was 
necessary if the almost incredible progress of the 
wail was to be stopped. They resolved to march 
secretly to Jems, and stop the restoration by force 
of arms (#, Eng, 4^^). Meanwhile the working under 

On Neh.*s night ride see Stanley, op, oit. in. 112; Wright. 
JBL, 1896, 12&-134, and April 1896. The last two 

articles give the important light from Bliss's recent excava- 
tions. 

t ‘Accompany Neh. on hk lonely ride around the burned walls 
of Jerus., and listen to Sanballat mocking at the Jews for 
attempting to revive the stones out of the heaps of rubbish ; 
you will then recognize the occasion of this psalm [1021, and 
sympathize with the plaintive words— 

* For thy servants taJce pleasure in her stones. 

And it pitieth them to see her in the dust ' 

^"-CBieyne, Bamp, B$et 70 1 


Mgh pressure was telling upon men unused to such 
iaoour as laying a massive stone wall, especially 
when the clearing away of the rubbish was ' so 
difficult and laborious a part of the task. But 
their burdens could not be lightened yet ; in fact, 
the activity of the enemy now added much to 
their hardslixps. Eeports came in of the intended 
attack, and Neh. at once armed his workmen for 
resistance.* He was acting according to the 
authority vested in him by the king, while his 
enemies were taking the law into their oum hands. 
The Jews exchanged the trowel for the sword, and 
were stationed to defend the most unprotected 
places in the wall. The enemy had counted upon 
a surprise. When they saw the Jews armed and 
drawn np for battle, they abandoned their pur- 
pose to attack, and the builders resumed their 
work. But the enemy evidently remained in the 
neighbourhood waiting a chance to take the Jews 
at a disadvantage, so that the labourers on the 
wall kept their swords by their side, and a part of 
the men were detailed to hold the larger weapons 
and defensive armour in readiness. Neh. kept a 
tmmpeter by him to give warning of the point of 
attack (4®'^^, Eng. 4^'^). The people were ail now 
obliged to remain in the city ar night, for the 
enemy held possession of the outlying country, 
and the city could not be left for a single hour 
without vigilant defenders; so critical was the 
time, that Neh. and the people alike slept in their 
clothes. Yet there is no record of an actual battle, 
and such silence is a pretty sure indication that 
the Samaritans and their allies never ventured 
on an open attack, and never found the coveted 
opportunity for a surprise ; but the vigilance and 
precautions of Neh. show plainly that the danger 
was for a long time imminent. 

Another form of trouble now required the leader’s 
attention. The people who were labouring at the 
walls had been obliged to abandon their usual 
occupations, many of them to leave their homes 
and fields. The enemy overran the country dis- 
tricts at will, and very likely plundered the homes 
of those who were working at the walls. Supplies 
were getting scarce for such people, so that they 
had to mortgage their fields ana vineyards and 
houses, either to get food or to pay the king’s 
tribute. Many had pledged their children for debt, 
and these were sold as slaves. The wealthier 
classes had taken advantage of the necessity of 
the poor, Neh. was justly angry, and promptly 
summoned the oftenders before a public meeting. 
He reviewed his own generous course, and appealed 
to them to be liberal, restoring the mortgaged 
land, and remitting a part of the debt which the 
people were unable to pay. It is pleasant to know 
that his request was responded to cordially ; and 
the people took an oath to execute their pledge 
(ch. 5). 

The walls were finished amidst such trying diffi- 
culties, and there only remained the doors to be set 
up in the gates to make the city’s defences com- 
pfete. But Nehemiah’s enemies had not yet given 
up. Having failed to intimidate him by threats, 
or discourage him by ridicule, or take him un- 
awares by force, they now tried cunning. Four 
times they invited him to meet them in conference 
in the valley of Ono in the land of Benjamin ; but 
Neh. replied that he could not leave the great work 
he was engaged in (6^'^), A fifth messenger came 
with an open letter f from Sanballat saying that it 

* The Heb. text in 4* {Eng’. 4^^ is obscure and confused. 
The LXX furnishes a clear and satisfactory im<^g : ‘ And it 
so that when the Judseans who dwelt by them carac, 
imey said to us, They are coining up from all places against us. 
The first news of the intended assault was brought by the 
workmen who lived at remote parts. 

iIm hosisit ; see Thomson, TJk 
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was reported that Neh. aspired to the kingdom 
of" Judah and had appointed prophets to proclaim 
Mm, and giving warning that word of this rumour 
would surely reach the king ; Sanballat asked for 
a conference, as if he wished to aid Neh, in clearing 
himself of the^ charge. Neh. knew well that auto- 
cratic kings listened eagerly to such imputations, 
and were not apt to investigate very closely, pre- 
ferring to err on the (for them) safe side ; neverthe- 
less he rested secure in his integrity, and accused 
Sanhallat of feigning the charges out of Ms own 
evil mind (6®*®). Sanballat all the while had allies 
and emissaries in Jeras. (6^^"^®), and, having failed 
himself to get within reach of the leader, he set 
them to work. A prophet named Shemaiah coun- 
selled Neh. to shut himself in the temple at night to 
avoid assassination. Other prophets* were also 
hired to stir up Ms fears, and induce him to take a 
step that would lead to Ms downfall {6^®“^*). But 
they reckoned without their host. 

By the month Elul (Aug. -Sept.), of what year we 
do not know, the restoration was complete, having 
been accomplished, we are told, in the remarkably 
short time of fifty-two days t (6^®). Neh. appointed 
his brother Hanani, who nad evidently come with 
him from Susa (cf. 1^), and Hananiah the governor 
of the castle, in charge over Jerus. ; he enjoined 
them strictly to keep the gates shut until the sun 
was well Tip in the heavens, J and to keep a guard 
posted. The latter command was not easy of 
execution, for the people in Jems, were few, and 
the houses for the most part still in ruins. It was 
apparently difficult to induce people to take up 
residence in the city.§ Those who did so volun- 
tarily were commended as patriots, and one of 
every ten dravm by lot \vas obliged to move from 
the country to the city (7^ IP^*). The completion 
of the wall's was celebrated with a great dedication 
serMce. il W alls and gates and people were purified, 
and two processions formed to move around the 
circuit of the walls in opposite directions, Ezra IF at 
ihe head of one company, and Neh. of the other, 
until they met near the temple, where the cere- 
monies of thanksgiving and dedication culminated 
in sacrifices and rejoicings. Appointments were 
also made for the proper observance of the temple 
rites (12‘'^^®^*). These things being completed, Jerus. 
being once more a city without reproach, social and 
religious order being well established, and Neh/s 
leave of absence expiring, he returned to the court 
of Persia (13®). Bawlinson holds that he was re- 
called, but there is no evidence for such a theory. 

How long Neh. had been in Jerus. is uncertain. The text bears 
conflicting testimony not easy to reconcile. The memoirs are in 
this part preserved only in somewhat mutilated fragments. In 
514 we appear to have a sufficiently definite statement that the 
first stay at Jems, was twelve years : * From the day when he 
appointed me to be governor in the land of Judah, from the 
twentieth year even to the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes the 
king, twelve years, I and my brothers did not eat the governor's 
bread.' But in Neh. says, * While all this was going on I was 


* * The prophets of the time were opposed to Neb. and appar- 
ently in league with the hostile neighbours,* Montefiore, 312 ; 
see also Welih. QesohJS, 194. But these prophets, inferior as they 
were to their predecessors of pre-exiiic days, felt that Neh., 
like Ezra, was reconstituting Judaism on lines not in harmony 
with prophetism ; and in a measure they were right. See, for a 
fuller development of this view, Kuenen, Rel. of 1 st, ii. 238 fC. 

t According to Jos. xi. v. 8) the wall was two years and 
four months in building ; according to Ewald, Mist. v. 167, nearly 
five years. The fifty-two days is not onl^ a very short time for 
such a great work, but also for the conditions described in ch. 5 
to develop. Yet there was every motive for urgent haste. 
Perhaps only the main part of the work was accomplished in the 
fifty-two days. 

t Sunrise being the usual time for opening the gates. 

I See Milman, Hist, of the Jews, vol. i, p. 437. 
i{ According to Gratz, Hist, 394, this celebration took place two 
years and four months after Neh.’s arrival in Jems, ; according 
to Bawlinson, Ezr,-Heh, 150, not till Neh.'s second vi^t. There 
are no good grounds for the latter view. 

On the relation of Ezra and Neh. in their administration, and 
on the promiflgation of the Law (Neh 8-10), see art. Ezra ; and 
Kosters, Wiederherstellung Israels, 1895. 
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not in Jerus. : for in the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes the 
king of Babylon, I went unto the king, and asked of the king a 
leave of absence. And X went to Jerusalem.* This verse is 
obscure, and its meaning uncertain. ‘ I went -unto the king * 
may refer to Neh.’s return from Jerus., or to his entering the 
royal presence to prefer his request. The other doubtful clause 
is literally ‘ to end of days/ and is generally taken as a reference 
to the undefined period between Neh.*s return to the king and 
his second departure. The words favour this intemretation, the 
context the notion of a limited leave as rendered above. See 
the commentaries on the passage. 

Neh. either returned to the king after twelve years' absence, 
and then, after a period of a year as Kuenen supposes, or three or 
tour years as Grata holds, secured a second leave ; or else he 
returned sooner, and in the thirty-second year, b.c, 433, started 
again for Jerusalem. 5i4 in the latter case would mean that N eh. 
was the real governor of Judah even when absent on court duty, 
mling by his appointed deputies. On the whole, this view seems 
more probable than the other; for it seems unlikely that the 
king, who required Neh. to stipulate a limit to his leave before he 
would grant it (2% would agree to so long a period as twelve 
years. Neh.'s chief purpose was to rebuild the walls ; if this 
took onlyfifty-two days, therewould be no reason for a long stay. 
The events narrated might all easily take place in three or four 
years, and they are described as initial movements. If Neh, had 
retracted his stay, we should probably be informed of the 
oings of such an active and zealous man. Then, again, the 
supposed inten'al of a year or so does not allow time for the 
development of the evils which confronted Neh. in his second 
administration, especially for the appearance of a mixed speech 
among the children of half-foreign parentage (13®*). 

During Nehemiah’s absence at the Persian court, 
serious evils had made their appearance in Jeru- 
salem. Sanballat and his allies had been check- 
mated ; J erus. had been freed from external enemies ; 
but internal disorders had sprung up which affected 
the life of the people harmfully. Eliashib had 
housed Tobiah in one of the temple chambers (13^^-) ; 
the Levites * -were not supplied %vith their lawful 
portions (see Mai 3^'^^), so that they were com- 
pelled to seek their living as laymen, or wander 
about homeless (13^°) as in the days of Micah (see 
Jg 17 f.). On the Sabbath day, work in the fields 
went on as usual (13^®); produce was carried to 
the market in Jerus. ; and the Tyrian merchants 
sold fish and merchandise on that day (v.^®). In 
spite of Ezra’s great effort, marriages with foreign 
women were common, and the children of such mar- 
riages spoke partly the language of their mothers 
Even a grandson of Eliashib the high 
priest had married a daughter of Neh.’s inveterate 
enemy Sanballat (v.^s). It is highly probable that 
the report of these evils impelled Neh.’s return. 
When he arrived he set about the necessary reforms 
with characteristic vigour. Tobiah’s belongings 
were cast out of the temple chamber, and it was 
restored to its sacred uses (13®**)* The peo];)le were 
compelled to pay the tithe t for the support of the 
Levites and other temple officers (v.^'-^). The city 
gates were ordered to be closed during the whole of 
the Sabbath, the vendors who then set up their 
stalls outside of the gates were threatened so that 
they were afraid to renew the offence (v.^®®*). The 
men with foreign wives suffered disgrace and 
punishment, and the people were put under oath 
to discontinue this violation of the Law. The 
arch-offender, EiiasMb’s grandson, was banished 
from Jerus. (v.^^*)* According to Jos. {Ant, XI. 
vii. 2, viii. 2), Manasseh, a brother of Jaddua, 
married Nicaso the daughter of Sanballat, left 
Jerus. and built the rival temple on Gerizim, 
Josephus places these events in the time of Alex- 
ander, but he was not a master of chronology, e,a, 
he places Neh. in the time of Xerxes ; and many hold 
that this Manasseh was the son of Joiada and 
grandson of Eliashib (see Kuenen, MeL Isr, ii. 236 ; 
Montefiore, Eib, Lect, 351 ; Byle, Can. 92), 

In gpite of the effort of the author of the beautiful story of 
Euth to soften the harsh spirit of the leaders, Ezra and Neh. held 
the same decided view against foreign marriages, though from 
different motives. The great offence in Ezra’s eyes was the 

* Montefiore regards this condition partly as a result of * the 
old quarrel between priests and Levites * (Hib, Leet, 350). 

t This was a tithe of com, wine, and oil* as In Dt 14^- ; see 
Ryle, Canmqf the QT, 86. 
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infring'emeEt of tlie sacred law, Btife Neh,, while he was im» 

■ pressed with . the daogerous coBseqaences of such ailiances, 
citing the sin of Solomon and the havoc it wrought (13^, held 
' the great evil, to he the imperilling of the mother tongue by the 
introduction of foreign elements- From th,i8 it would appear 
that already the Old Heb. speech was in danger, and the 
patriotism of the people was appealed to to preserve it from 
extinction. How long it lasted as a living tongue after this 
time is uncertain. But the seeds of death must have been 
apparent. 

Tradition was as little silent about Neb. as about 
Ezra (see Ewaid,' Mist, v. 161 fii). To these two 
men * fateful posterity has attributed ail the 
beneficial institutions, of whose origin it w’as 
ignorant.’ Among the worthies praised by Jesus 
the son of Sirach is’Neh., whose * memorial is great, 
who raised up for us the walls that were fallen, and 
set up the gates and bars, and raised up our homes 
again ’ (Sir 49^^). In 2 Mac 1^*®* we read that IS eh. 
purified the sacrifices with the water taken from 
the pit where the priests had hid the sacred fire. 
His literary activity was also knovm: ‘The same 
things were related both in the public archives and 
in the records that concern Neh., and how he, found- 
ing a library, gathered together the books about 
the kings and prophets, and the books of David and 
letters of kings about sacred gifts ’ (2 Mac 2^®. See 
Ryle, Can. 102; W. R, Smith, OTJC^ 170 f. On 
the character of the letters in which this passage 
occurs see ZA W, 1890, i. 110 ff.). 

Neh, rendered a great service to Ms people, and 
its effect was more enduring than that of Ezra. He 
was magnanimous in his generosity towards his 
subjects. He even purchased the liberty of many 
Jews held as slaves in strange lands (5®) ; he had 
refused the remuneration which belonged to his 
office ; and he entertained at his own expense 150 
of the chief Jews (5^^). But he was by no means 
unconscious of his virtue, nor unhopeful of receiv- 
ing a suitable reward from God ; in 5^® (ef. 13^4. sij 
he records a favourite prayer; ‘Remember unto 
me, O my God, for good, all that I have done for 
this people’ (see Montefiore, Lect. 211). He 
shows also the vindictive spirit found in some of 
the psalmists (3^®^-, Eng. 4^* 13®® ; see also Cheyne, 
Bamp. Lect. 78). But a frank acknowledgment of 
such weaknesses does not obscure the real greatness 
of the man. It has been truly said of him that he 
was ‘ the only man who had at once the spirit to 
awaken the old fire of national enthusiasm, and the 
power both to heal dissensions within and to repel 
attacks from without’ {The Bsalms Ghronologwally 
arranged, by Four Friends, 311). On Neh.’s char- 
acter and work, see further Welih. Gesch.^ Vl^y 
Rawlmson, Ezr. and Neh, eh. xi. ; Renan, Hist, of , 
the People of Isr. bk. vii 82 ff. Josephus says of 
Neh. : ‘ He was a man of good and righteous char- 
acter, and very ambitious to make his own nation 
happy ; and he hath left the walls of Jems, as an 
eternal monument of himself’ {Ant. xi. v, 8). 

For other literature, beyond that quoted in the 
above article, see Ezra-Nehemiah, Book of. 

L. W. Batteh. 

NEHEMIAH, BOOK OP. — See Ezea-Nehemiah, 
Book op. 

NEHEMIAS (Nffcjtt/as). — 1. 1 Es 5®, one of the 
leaders of the first return from captivity under 
2:erub.=Nehemiah, Ezr 2®, Neh T. 2. (B Xat/tfay) 

1 Es 5f , Nehemiah the contemporary of Ezra. The 
insertion of his name here appears to be due to an 
incorrect gloss on "ArBaptas or * the Tirshatha,’ Neh. 
being usually called by that title. In the canonical 
parallels (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®®) the name is absent, and 
the Tirshatha alluded to is Zerubbabei. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

■KEHILOTH*— See Psalms. 

KEHUM (Dm|). — One of the twelve heads of the 
Jewish community, Neh P. This form of the name 
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is probably due to a scribal er/or, the parallel 
passage (Ezr 2®) having Rehum (o?n*i ; A Luo 

In Neil the LXX supports MT, reading 
The name appears in 1 Es 5® as Roimus (B 
ySeipLot, A* ’Po/jt^Xios). 

NEHUSHTA Luc. Neco-^ciF, B 

A ISatffdd ). — Wife of king Jehoiakim and mothei 
of Jehoiachin; a native of Jerusalem (2 K 24®). 
She was taken a prisoner to Babylon with her son 
in 597 (2 K 24^®), and no doubt died there. Re- 
garding her father, see Elnathax. The vowels ol 
MT and the rendering of Jerome, ms ejus, connect 
the word with rtf n; * bronze.’ Barzillai is possibly 
another example of a proper name derived from the 
name of a metal. But the stem consonants of the 
word are those also of B'ni ‘serpent,’ and animal 
names are characteristic of the period (Gray, Eeh. 
Proper Names, p. 103 f . ). The Lucianic translitera- 
tion identifies the name with Nehushtan (2 K 18^). 

W. B. Stevenson. 

HEHUSHTAN.— In the received text of 2 K 18^ 
we read that Hezekiah, in addition to remov- 
ing the hamMh (EV ‘high places’), with their 
mazzehahs (RV * pillars ’), throughout the country, 
carried his zeal for reform so far as to * cut down 
the Asherah ’ (so RV ; see Asherah)— presumably 
that attached to the Temple at Jerusalem — and to 
break in pieces ‘the brazen serpent that Moses 
had made; for unto those days the children of 
Israel did burn incense to it; and he (Hezekiah) 
called it Nehushtan.’ The doubts which so many 
recent critics have expressed regarding the his- 
toricity of the greater part of this verse we need 
not pause to examine, inasmuch as it must be, and 
is, admitted that at least the statement with which 
the verse closes, and which alone concerns us here, 
is certainly historical. The further question as to 
the relation of this incident to the Pentateuch 
narrative, Nu 21^®* (esp. v.®), also lies without the 
purview of this article (see Serpent [Brazen]). 
Two points, however, appear to demand examina- 
tion, viz. : (1) the signification of the name here 
applied to the object destroyed, and (2) the reason 
alleged for its destruction. 

{1) The name of 'Nehushtan.^ Two significa- 
tions of Nihushtdn are possible, {a) That 

clearly intended by the Massoretic punctuators, 
and since generally adopted, viz. ‘ the brazen 
thing lopus]aeneum Kaf According to 

this view, Nehushtan is a denominative from 
nehSsheth by addition of the formative suffix 
•an (so* Ges.-Bulil, Stade, Kdnig, Lehrgeb. ii. 

§ 60. 9% Barth, Nominalbildg. § 207®). The 
further idea of the Massoretes, reflected in our 
EV, that this name vras given to the venerable 
object by Hezekiah at the time of its destruction, 
must, however, he rejected. The context requires 
rather that we should find in Nehn>shtdn the name 
by which it was popularly known, and this may be 
got by a slight change in the pointing of the verb 
(cf. Lucian’s text koX iKdXecrav airby 'N^ecrOdy, and 
see the Commentaries), [b) The transliteration of 
the word in the oldest (Jreek versions (A 
B Ne<ri?aX€l, and best of all 'Neearddu, Lucian) sug- 
gests affinity with nahdsh ‘serpent' rather 
than with n%6sheth ‘ brass.’ For in 2 K 24® the 
name of the queen-mother, who appears in MT as 
Nehushta, appears in A as 'EaLcrdd, which is 
identical with B’s Neo-dd, Luc. ^ee<Tddv (see Ne- 
HUSHTA). But it is far more probable that the 
personal name Nehmhta is to be classed with the 
other ‘serpent-names,’ Nahash and Nahshon 
(which see), than with the derivatives of 
n^fidsheth. Hence it is possible, at least, that 
the name of this object of the Hebrews’ venera- 
tion— pronounced with vowels other than those of 
Nehush was also connected in the populai 
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miad with ndhdsht perhaps in the signification 
®the [sacred] serpent’ or ^the serpent’ par eas- 
€eU6nce (cf. for form and signification 

(2) The reason for the destruction of the Ne- 
liushtan is clearly stated. Whatever may have 
been its origin— to inquire into this would be to 
anticipate the article Serpent (Brazen) in vol. 
iv. — it had in recent times become an object of 
idolatrous worship. Incense was offered to it as 
to a divine being. Its continued existence, there- 
fore, was incompatible with, and would have been a 
constant menace to, that purer form of the religion 
of J" which it was the aim of Hezekiah and his 
spiritual advisers to introduce. 

A. E. S. Kennedy. 

NEIEL A 'Api^X ). — A place on 

the borders of 2ebulun and Asher, apparently north 
of Cabul, Jos 19^ ; possibly the same place as Heah 
of v.^. The site is uncertain. 

HEIIxHBOUE shakhSTif Arab, sdken, yelrotp 

* inhabitant’; abj? ^drdhhj Arab. Icartbi 6 rXija'lov, 
t’eploiKos ‘ near ’ ; Ti red y n'pj^ ^dmtthy (ptXos ‘ friend ’). 
—The law of neighbourhood is of great importance 
and influence in the East. It takes rank after 
family life with regard to the number and authority 
of the customs created and regulated by it. Neigh- 
bourhood is not an occasional incident, but a con- 
stant necessity of Oriental social life, and the latter 
cannot be understood apart from it. 

The importance of neighbourhood is due to the 
fact that there are no farmhouses scattered over 
the agricultural districts of Palestine. For pur- 
poses of common safety, the population is congre- 
gated in the villages, following in this respect the 
custom of the pastoral tribes in their encampments. 
From these villages, where the houses are generally 
built quite close to each other, the peasants go out 
to their daily labours in the surrounding fields. 
Domestic life is thus touched at every point by the 
larger circle of neighbourhood. Originating under 
circumstances of common danger, this social con- 
dition has now passed into a kindly preference of 
use and wont. Such village life is now regarded 
as a convenience. The Oriental dislikes silence 
and solitude ; very rarely takes a solitary walk for 
pleasure ; chooses summer lodgings where neigh- 
bours are numerous ; and, in renting, buying, or 
building a house, considers first of all the enaraeter 
of the neighbours. 

Among the modem inhabitants of Palestine the 
Arab. Jcarth, ‘near,’ on account of the surviving 
similarity of social circumstance, means, like the 
Ileb. kdrdhhy both ‘ neighbour ’ and ‘ relative. ’ The 
sense’ of religious protection and union that en- 
shrined the family life is seen in expanded form in 
large towns such as Damascus and Jerusalem, 
w'here Christians, Jevps, and Moslems occupy 
different parts of the town. 

All the Bible references to neighbourhood indi- 
cate that it was an institution of high social value, 
with privileges to be enjoyed and duties to be 
discharged. 

1. Its helpfulmss is stated in the maxim of 
Pr 27^® * Better is a neighbour that is near than 
a brother that is afar off.’ The Arabs have a 
familiar proverb to the same effect, and they 
further happily indicate the service that can be 
rendered by a friend or neighbour by saying, ‘You 

* It seems to us safer not to hazard any further conjecture as 
to the form of the word. Both Noldeke’s and Klostennann’s 
attempts in this direction are open to serious objection. The 
former (ZDMG xlii. p, 482, note) suggests that may be 
'iompounded of ( = p 4 ;? 3 , see the Lexx,)^ while the 

latter asserts categorically that ]niJ'n3 is similarly a compound 
of m and |n' (=|0’i? ; see this root in Oir/, Meb, Lex.)y as 
if denoting the ‘everlasting or the primeval serpent ’ (Kurzgef* 



cannot clap with one hand. ^ ' There' are, however, 
unhelpful friends, who flatter and ruin the man i 
who seeks popularity by lavish entertainment, ' ',! 
Pr 18^. With these is contrasted the true friend 
who ‘ stieketh closer than a brother.’ This' is often 
and becomingly referred to the Heavenly Friend, 
but the original sense is a comparison between the 
bond of family life and that of mere neighbour- 
hood, and a declaration that in certain cases the 
latter is superior. Similarly, an Arab proverb 
says, ‘How. many brothers 1 have had who were 
not children of my parents 1 ’ cf. Pr 17^^ (RVin). ■ 

2. Intimacy is another of the leading features of 
Oriental neighbourhood. Village life is one of the 
chief fields of Scripture parable. It is easy to 
understand how in the villages people of an excit- 
able 83 rmpathetic temperament, living close to each 
other, and having so many interests in common, 
would necessarily have a very intimate knowledge 
of each other’s aftairs. This communicativeness 
accounted for the groups of women around the 
fountain, and of the elders at the city gate. The 
shepherd who brought back his sheep in safety 
and the woman who recovered the lost coin must 
hasten to tell their friends and neighbours, Lk 15®’^^. 

In the declaration ‘ I have called you friends’ (Jn 
15^®) all the intimacy springing from Oriental 
neighbourhood is made possible in the believer’s 
communion with Christ. 

3. The sincerity and sanctity of this relationship 
are constantly emphasized. One of the commonest 
forms of neighbourly service was that of borrowing 
and lending money and valuables, or the keeping 
of each other’s goods in safe custody during a time 
of absence, Ex 22’^*^®, Pr 6^ 17^®. Among modern 
Orientals the giving of bread and flour, and the 
lending of kitchen and table requisites on emer- 
gencies of hospitality, are constantly practised, and 
it is an everyday occurrence in the bazaars to see 
an open shop left with a thin netting over the 
entrance in charge of the merchant in the next shop. 

In the Bible, prohibition is frequently uttered 
against bearing false- witness, making unfounded 
statements, or framing malicious devices of any 
kind against a neighbour, Ex 20^®* ^'^, Dt 5^®, Pr 
24^ 25®. The duties of neighbourhood are not to 
be evaded by polite words, Pr 3®, nor its courtesies 
turned to mercenary advantage, Dt 23^"** Jer 22®. 
Neighbourhood is a part of sainthood, Ps 15®. The 
great purpose of true religion is the perfecting 
of social life, Mt 7®. The -want of natural feeling 
in this respect indicated the moral collapse and 
pointed to the political extinction of Israel, Jer 9^. 

The highest expression of neighbourhood, ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 19®), is 
repeated and expanded in Mt 5^ 19®, Eo 13®-®. 

In the case of the lawyer’s assumed bewilderment 
(Lk 10^"®^) as to the limit at which the law of 
neighbourhood began to come into force, the ex- 
planation pointed out rather the greatness of the 
distance to which it might reach. Neighbourhood 
was shown to be a creation of the kind heart that 
would discover opportunities and feel obligations 
where the nearest in place and kinship might pass 
by without perceiving anything to do. 

In the East, nei^bourhood is an important 
legal claim in the disposal of property. Next to a 
co-proprietor, the neighbour has the first right of 
purchase, especially if his land be irrigated from 
the same source of water-supply. Such a right 
Ahab would have had if Naboth had wished to 
sell his vineyard. 

Neighbourhood, which by intimacy, eqxiality, 
and identity of interest gave to social friendship'a 
basis of patience, trust, and sympathy, also fur- 
nished the occasion to special temptations. Such 
close intimacy gave the fullest opportunity to 
envy, pride, and uncharitableness. According to 
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in Aral) proverb^ * dwells among neighbours, 
and hatred among relatives.’ 

It was because neighbonrhood was almost ex- 
clusively the condition of social contact that the 
neighbour was specified in connexion with the 
Mosaic provisions of mercy, truth, and justice. 
The stranger was guarded by the law of hospitality. 
For the treatment of strangers entering the circle 
of neighbourhood, see Family in voL i. p. 849, 
and Gee. G. M. Mackie. 

NEKEB. — Only in the collocation 3i3|n * the 

pass of Adami’ (?), Jos 19^. The LXX finds here 
two proper names (B ml ml A ml 

Apfial ml Nd/ce^}. Neubauer {Giog. du Talm, p. 
2‘25) gives Ztyadathah as a later name for Nekeb, 
and there is a rain called Seiyddeh near the village 
ed-Ddmieh on the plateau east of Tabor (see SWP 
vol. i, sheet vi.). The ^cutting’ or ‘pass’ is prob- 
ably one leading from the eastern precipices near 
Tiberias. Nekeb is mentioned in the list of 
Thothmes III. as a town of Galilee. See, also, 
Abami-Hekeb. C. E. Conbee, 

HEEOBl Eponym of a family of 

Nethinim, Ezr (B Xe%w5(£, A Xe/c<«?5di/}=Neli 7®® 
(BA K Xe/cwSd/^) ; called in 1 Es 5®^ Noeba 

(which see). 2. Name of a family which returned 
from the Exile, bat were unable to prove their 
Israelitish descent, Ezr2^®=:Neh 7®® (both Ne/cwSd) j 
called in 1 Es 5®^ Nekodan (Ne/cw5dj'). 

NEKOMM AY Necodan), 1 Es 5«^= 

Nekoda, Ezr 2^, Neh 7®®. The name is Noeba in 
lEs5®h 

NEMtJEE.— See Jemuel. Gray, Heh. Prop, 
Names j 307, considers Jemuel the corruption and 
Nemml the original form. ‘Either form is ety- 
mologically obscure.’ Nemuelites, the patronymic 
of the family of Nemuel, occurs in Nu 26^^. 

NEPHEG (3e^). — 1. Son of Izhar and brother of 
Korah, Ex 6-^ (Nd^e/c). 2. One of David’s sons, 

born at Jerusalem, 2 S 5^® (Nd0e/c)=:l Ch 3^ (B i 
^d<l>eK, A Nd^ey) 14® (B ]Srd0a6>, A Nd^ct7). 

NEPHEW. — In his Select Glossary (p. 146) Trench 
points out that the Eng. word ‘ nephew ’ has under- 
gone exactly the same change of meaning that 
nepos in Latin underwent. In the Augustan age 
nepos meant ‘grandson,’ in the post- Augustan age 
sister’s or brother’s son. Nephew (wMch comes 
from n^os through the Fr. neveu, the original 
Anglo-Sax. ne/a having dropped out) formerly 
signified grandson or more generally some descend- 
ant, and only within a century or more came to he 
restricted to its present meaning. The meaning of 
‘grandson’ is clearly seen in Holland, 

Morals i p. 555, ‘The warts, black moles, spots and 
frecldes of fathers, not appearing at all upon their 
own children’s skin, begin afterwards to put forth 
and show themselves in their nephews, to wit, 
the children of their sons and dau^ters * ; and in 
Tymme’s Calvings Genesis, p. 872, ‘Jacob layeth 
his handes uppon his nephewes. To what end? 
Namely, to prove that he giveth them place among 
his sonnes, and that so, Joseph being but one, 
might make two heads.’ 

In AY the word occurs four times. In Jg 12^^ 

‘ He had forty sons and thirty nephews,’ the Heb. 
(Du:? u|i) is exactly expressed in AYm and EY 
‘sons’ sons.’ In Job and Is 14^ the Heb. (naj) 
is more general, ‘descendant.’ So also in 1 Ti 5^ 
{iKyoms), though in this place the meaning is 
clearly ‘ grandchild ’ ; ‘ If any widow have children 
©r nephews’ (EY ‘grandchildren’). 

J. Hastings. 


NEPHILIM. — This word (Q'Vs|), translate I 
‘giants’ in the AY, is found in two passages 
in the OT. The first passage is the note, syn- 
tactically separate from its context, in Gn 6^ 
‘ The NepMlim were in the earth in those days, 
and also afterward, forasmuch as the sons of God 
used to go in to the daughters of man, and they 
bare them children j they were the heroes that 
were of old, the men of name.’ The connective 
‘forasmuch as’ articulates the statement better 
than the word ‘when,’ used in the English ver- 
sions. It is not explicitly said that the NipMltm 
were the heroes borne by women to the ‘ sons of 
God,’ and some scholars have held that they were 
not; but this writer certainly meant that they 
were, for otherwise it is impossible to account for 
his mentioning them at all. There is much here 
not easy to understand ; but in these four verses 
we certainly have an allusion to that region of 
mythology so copiously treated in the sacred 
legends of other peoples, the region of demigods 
and heroes. The NepMlim, whatever else may be 
true of them, are thought of as beings analogous 
to the demigods of the nations. 

The other passage is most naturally thus trans- 
lated : * And there we saw the NipMltm, sons of 
Anak of the NSpMUm ; and we were in our eyes 
as grasshoppers, and so were we in their eyes * 
(Nu 13^®). Evidently, the word NSpMlim here has 
exactly the same meaning as in Genesis. These 
men are trying to find the strongest possible lan- 
guage for expressing the terribleness of the 
gigantic Anakim ; and this they efiect by saying 
that the Anakim are veritable demigods. Per- 
haps they intended to be understood to imply that 
the Anakim were descended from the demigods ; 
or perhaps their language is metaphorical. It 
made the Anakim seem more dreadful thus to 
suggest that there was something supernatural 
and uncanny about them. 

Y^hen we have examined these two passages we 
have exhausted the direct evidence in regard to 
the N^pMUm, Among the derivations proposed 
for the name, one makes it to be from ndphal, 

‘ to fall ’ ; either as meaning beings fallen from a 

E revious high estate (cf. Is 14^‘‘^, Lk 10^®), or as 
ghters who fall upon the enemy fiercely. The 
latter view has been supposed to be favoured by 
the Greek versions, the LXX having ylyapres, 

. Aquila iviTlirrovres, and Symmachus Btatoi, but see 
Dillm. on Gn 6*. 

In former generations the passage in Genesis 
was voluminously discussed, especially the question 
as to who the ‘ sons of God ’ there mentioned were. 
Some account of these discussions, with references 
to the literature, may he found in Smith’s DB 
under art. ‘ Giants ’ ; see also the various com- 
mentaries on this passage ; Lenormant, Beginnings 
of History ; art. GiANT (in vol. ii.) with the litera- 
ture therelmentioned ; Budde, UrgescMchte, 30 ff.; 
Wellhausen, Comp, 308. W, J, Beechee. 

NBEHISHESIM, HEPHISIM,-Be 0 Nafhish. 

NEBHTHII,— See Nefhthae. 

NBBHTHAH {^stpBdp, AY Naphthar), 

(Ne^^af, AY Nephi),-— In 2 Mac there is a 
legendary account of the hiding of the sacred fire 
of the temple at the Captivity, and of its x-ecovery 
by N ehemiah. It states that the fire was concealed 
by the priests at the command of Jeremiah (see 2^) 
in a dry well or pit. When Nehemiah had built 
the temple and the altar {sic), and was about to 
offer sacrifice, he sent the descendants of those who 
had hidden the fire to bring it back. They found 
in the well only a thick liquid {M(ap 7rax^)t which 
was drawn up and sprinkled upon the wood and 
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fclie sacrifice. On the sim shining out from behind 
a cloudj a great fire ¥/as kindled on the altar. 
When the sacrifice had been consumed, the re- 
mainder of the liquid was poured, by Nehemiah’s 
orders, upon great stones. It again ignited, but 
its flame soon spent itself, while 'that on the altar 
continued to burn. The king of Persia, having 
heard of the ' matter, surrounded the well with a 
sacred enclosure, and used to bestow portions of 
the liquid on those to whom lie wished to show 
special favour (so EV). Neheiniah and his com- 
panions called this substance Nephthar^ but it was 
generally known as Nephthai (v.^^). 

The second word appears in MSS as N«ip0«4 

Cod. A simply repeats Syr. has 5 Aj0l 3 Q-^ and 

Vulg., followed by AV, Naphthar and Bephi, 

The reading of v.si is uncertain («a6T(»;c*7v, xetvexuvX 

and the meaning of v,32b and of v.3a is obscure. The legend is 
repeated by the Jewish historian Joseph ben*Gorion, who 
describes the liquid as * water like thick oil and honey,* and 
among Christian writers by Macarius (Horn. 11). A different 
legend is given in the Ethiopia Book of Adam (Dillmann, 1853 ; 
Malan, 1882), which states that Ezra found in the vaults of the 
temple a censer filled with fire. According to the common 
Rabbinical tradition, the sacred fire was one of the five things 
lacking in the second temple (Buxtorf, ‘de Igne sacro,* in 
Ugolino’s Thesaurus f x. 426). 

The names JEephthar, Nephthai, along with the 
interpretation of the former as ‘cleansing’ or 
‘purification’ {KaBapta-fiSs), constitute the chief 
problem of this passage. They were applied to 
the substance, and not, as Vulg. {kune locum) 
suggests, to tbe place where it was found. Two 
suppositions are possible — 

1. That Nephthar was the original word, and 
Nephthai a popular corruption. On this view 
vaiious attempts have been made, some elaborate, 
and none very successful, to connect Nephthar 
with the meaning Ka$aptcrfM6i, or otherwise to ex- 
plain its ^derivation, (a) According to Benfey and 
Stern {Die Monatmamen einiger alter Volher, 1836), 

corresponds to the Zend naptar, JSfaptar 
apanm is said to denote the sacred elemental 
water {Urwasser), otherwise known as arduisur, 
to which the highest powers of purification were 
attributed; (^i) Lagarde {GesammeUe Abhandlun- 
gen, 177 f.) finds that the Syr. iA.2L3 CL-, corre- 
sponds to the Bactrian vidAvia^tra, meaning* puri- 
fication ’ ; (c) lS€<pddp may originally have been 
from -inip ‘ to be pure ’ ; {d) it may have been 
from ‘ to set free,’ and may mean ‘liberation,’ 

i. e. of the concealed fire ; («) it may be connected 
with Aram. * unleavened ’ (Ewald). 

2. That Nephthai is^ the original, and Nephthar 

the corruption. In this case the form of the word 
and the circumstances of the narrative combine 
to suggest that is the same as naphtha 

(vd^da), the well-known combustible mineral oil. 
The inflammable properties of naphtha, as well as 
its medicinal virtues, were well known in ancient 
eimes (Strabo, Geog, xvi. i. 15 ; Pliny, Nat Mist 

ii. 105 ; Plutarch, Alexander, xxxv. ; Dioscorides, 
Materia Medica, i. 85), and it was further asso- 
ciated \rith sacred fires. Strabo {Geog. xvi. i. 4) 
mentions a naphtha well in connexion with the 
temple of Aneea. The natural flames in the oil 
region of Baku on the Caspian Sea have long been, 
and still are, held sacred by a sect of fire-wor- 
shippers. The legend in 2 Mac 1 may have had 
some actual spontaneous ignition of naphtha by 
the sun’s rays as its basis, but it is unlikely that it 
originated in Palestine. Naphtha is found in the 
waters of the Dead Sea (Thomson, Land and Booh, 
ii. 371), but not in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
The well Btr Ey4h, a little below the junction of 
the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, is known 
also as the * well of Nehemiah,’ and is connected 
with this legend, but the tradition does not seem 


to be older than the 16tli cent, (see En-Rogel, 
Jerusalem, vol. ii. 2S5*^» ; Robinson, BBF i. 331-3 1 
Biovotti, Jertmalem Explored [Eng, tr. 1864], i. 188; 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 456 ; Warren and 
Conder in SWF, Jems. vol. 371-5|. Most prob- 
ably the story came from Persia or Babylonia, in 
both ^ of which naphtha is abundant. This sup- 
position is confirmed by the part .assigned to the 
Persian king in vv.®®* The Jewish writer who 
transferred the legend to Jerusalem ■ may have 
invented the^ form Nephthar and its derivation, 
the latter being perhaps suggested by the idea of 
‘purification* in On the wdiole subject 

see the commentaries of Grimm (1853), Keil (1875), 
Bissell (Lange), Rawlinson {Speah&Fs Comm*), 
Zockler {Kurzgef. Komm* 1891) ; Kamphausen (in 
Kautzsch’s Apokr. u* Pseudepigr* d, AT, 1898); 
also Ewald, Hist, of Israel [Eng. tr.], v. 162-3. 

James Patrick. 

NEFHTOIH. — Only in the collocation 
iiinm Jos 15® (B irriyh ddaros M.acp&ib, A , . , ‘Ea4>6ih) 
18^® (BA Na0^c6). It was a place with water, on 
the boundary of Judah and Benjamin, near the 
Vale of Eephaim. According to the Talmud 
(Neubauer, Gr6og* du Talm* p. 146), Nephtoah was 
the same as Etam, now^Am Atdn, south of Beth- 
lehem at the so-called Pools of Solomon — Pilate’s 
aqueduct. This position seems to agree with 
Ephron (which see), being the mountain district 
west of Bethlehem. Nephtoah has been placed 
at Lifta (so Tobler, Robinson, Sepp, Baedeker- 
Socin, etc.), about 3 miles N.W. ol Jerusalem, 
but this name does not contain the necessary 
guttural, and the site appears to be irreconcilable 
with those of Chesalon and Kiriath-jearim, since 
the border would run S.W. instead of N. from 
Kiriath-j earim to Chesalon. See Kiriath- jearim. 
Lifta is more probably Eleph (which see) of Ben- 
jamin. It is not remarkable for its water supply 
(but see Barclay, City of Great King, p, 544), 
whereas ‘Am 'A is a fine spring. For both sites 
see SWF vol. iii sheet xvii.; and ct ZDFV iii. 79. 

C. R. Conder. 

REPHUSHESIM, NEPHUSIM.— See Naphish. 

NEB ("13 ; B l^vpd, A NiJ/o). — ^The son of 
Abiel and father of Abner, and therefore the uncle 
of Saul (1 S 14®®* ®i). According to 1 Ch 
Ner was the father of Kish, and therefore the 
grandfather of Saul; the same authority (9®^**) 
gives Jeiel AV Jehiel) as the name of Ner’s 
father, but probably both statements are erroneous 
(cf. Bertheau on 1 Ch 8®®). The statement of the 
Chronicler has misled some scholars into treating 
the words ‘Saul’s uncle’ (1 S 14®®) as referring to 
Abner; the more natural construction is to take 
them as a description of Ner, The view adopted 
above as to the relationship of Ner and Saul is 
confirmed by Josephus {Ant VI. vi. 6, Ni?/)os Bk kuI 
Kctsr 6 haotfKov warhp d^eX^oi ntxav, viol S* ’AjSeX£ou). 

In accordance with this testimony we must read 
'sons of’ (u^) for ‘ son of [Abiel]’ (||) in 1 8 14®^ 
and render that verse, * And Kish the father of 
Saul, and Ner the father of Abner, were sons of 
Abiel ’ ; so Driver, Klost., Budde. 

■ 

NEBEUS (N^ypeiJs). — ^Thename of a Roman Chris- 
tian, greeted, along with his sister and certain 
others, in Ro 16^®. The form of expression, ‘ salute 
Philologus and Julia, Nereus and his sister, and 
Olympas, and all the saints that are with them,’ 
suggests that these persons formed a small Christian 
community by themselves. The name is found in 
inscriptions of the imperial household {CIL vi. 
4344), and is well known in the legends of the 
Roman Church. The A cts of Nereus and A chillem 
which are of a late date and composite charac- 
teri‘ call these saints the eunuch chamberlains 
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Bomitiila, tlie virgin niece of Vespasian, and nar- 
rate how they persuaded their mistress to refuse to 
marry a son of the Consul, and to remain a virgin. 
Later, after other legends of the early Koman 
Church have been introduced, their death is de- 
scribed. These names are, however, older than 
the Acts. One of the well-known inscriptions of 
Bamasus describes them as t^vvo soldiers whose 
faith compelled them to desert their unchristian 
profession, and who had to pay the penalty with 
their lives. There are other archseological remains, 
and the Church of St. Nereus and Achilleus was 
very old, dating under the name of Fasciolae from 
the 4th cent, at least. The Acts state that Nereus 
and Achilleus were buried in the cemetery of St. 
Bomitiila in the Via Ardeatina, and probably the 
origin of the legend in the Acts is that these two 
names appeared somewhat conspicuously in the 
catacomb near the tomb of Bomitiila, and suggested 
that they might he associated wdth her in history. 
The fact that Nereus is combined with Achilleus — 
a name which does not appear in the Epistle to the 
Eomans— -suggests that tnere was an mdependent 
archieologic^ source for the name, and that it 
belonged to the early history of the Eoman 
Church. 

Litbratuuk.— Sanctorum^ May, vol. iii. p. 4; Texte 
und (rntersttchungen^ xi. 2 ; Bull, Arch. Christ. ^ 1874, p. 20, 
1876, p. 8 ; Lightfoot, Clement, i. p. 51. 

A. C. Headlam. 

NER0AL ; B t^p A om., Luc. rbp 

Ni/>i 7 A, Nergel, 2K 17®^; Bab. Ne-uru-galf ‘the 
lord of the great city ’ of Hades) was worshipped 
at Cutha (now Tell Ibrahim) along with his wife 
Laz. He presided over the necropolis which lay 
in the desert near Cutha. In pre-Semitic times 
he was invoked as U-gur, ‘the taskmaster (?),* 
and in later days was made a son of the Bel of 
Nippur, and identified with Lugal-banda, the god 
of tne city of Marad. He was addressed as ‘ the 
hero of the gods,’ ‘ who marches in front of them ’ 
to battle, and among his names (when identified 
with the planet Mars) are those of Allamu and 
Almu. The Assyr. kings regarded him as the 
patron of hunting. See, further, Schrader, EAT® 
2821 \C0T i. 2751]; Meyer, Gesch. i. 175 fif.; 
Tiele, Gesch. 530. A. H. Sayce. 

NBR0AL-SHAREZER B Na^a/rycto-- 

vacripf Nacr^p, NiypcA Xapa-dp, Theod. 
2)apa<rdp, Nergelsereser, Bab. Nergal-sar-uzur, *0 
Nergal, defend the king ’ I).-— -In Jer 39®-^® we 
read that after the capture of Jerusalem the chief 
Babylonians entered the city and sat in ‘ the 
middle gate,’ among them being Nergal-sharezer 
the Eab-mag, and that, subsequently, Nebuzar- 
adan tbe commander of the body-guard, Nebushas- 
ban the Eab-saris (Bab. Eab-sa-risi^ * chief of the 
princes’), and Nergal-sharezer the Rab-mag, re- 
leased Jeremiah from the prison into which he 
had been thrown. In v.® the text has fallen into 
confusion, and we ought to read ‘Samgar-neho 
the Sar-sechim, Nebushashan the Eab-saris, and 
Nergal-sharezer the Eah-mag.’ Rah-mag is the 
Babylonian Rab-mugi or ‘ chief of the physicians,’ 
and it is hardly doubtful that the Nergal-sharezer 
who in Jeremiah occupies a place so near Nebu- 
chadrezzar is the Nergal-sharezer who suhseouently 
became king of Babylonia, and is known to classical 
vmtem as Neriglissar. We learn from the inscrip- 
tions that he married a daughter of Nebuch., and 
his name appears in several contracts drawn up 
in the reign of Evil-Merodach the son and suc- 
cessor of Nebuch., more especially in relation to 
the purchase of house-property. In one of the 
contracts mention is made of his son Merodach- 
bal-uzur. Nergal-sharezer was the son of Bel- 
sum-isknn, to whom, in one of his son’s inscrip- 


tions, is erroneously given the title of ‘king.® 
.In B.o. 569 Evil-Merodach was murdered, and 
Nergal-sharezer seized the throne, which he held 
for nearly four years. He built a palace on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, and was succeeded 
in B.o. 556 by his son Labasi-Merodach (Laboroso- 
archod), who was murdered after a reign of nine 
months. There are grounds for believing that 
Nergal-sharezer’s reign was troubled by invasion. 
Immediately after his accession he ^married his 
daughter to Nebo-sum-yukin the priest of Nebo 
at Borsippa, who may therefore have had much 
to do with placing him on the throne. See, 
further, Schrader, KAT^ 416 [COT ii 109] ; Stade, 
Gesch. i. 646 ; Tiele, Gesch. 430. A. H, Saycb. 

NERI (NTwel Tisch. Treg. WH ; 'Erfpl TR).— An 
ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3^. See next article. 

NERIAH (n»i 2 ). — The father of Baruch, Jer 32 
[Gr. 39] 12. 16 S6 [43] s* 8® 43 [50] **® 45 [51] i 51 [28] 
69. In Bar the Greek form of the name, Neria# 
(N 97 p(e)ks), is retained. The same name appears 
in another Greek form Neri ('Nvp{e)l) in St. Luke’s 

f enealogy of our Lord, according to which one 
feri was the father of Shealtiel, Lk 3®^. 

NERIIS (NTyp^as).— -The Greek form of the name 
Neriah (wh. see). It occurs only in Bar as the 
name of the father of Baruch. 

NERO (N^pwj'). — ^The name of Nero does not 
occur in the NT, but he is the ‘ Gsesar ’ to whom 
St. Paul appeals in Ac 25ii ; before whose tribunal 
he was twice tried (assuming an earlier acquittal 
and later reimprisonment) ; and in whose imperial 
establishment the apostle had fellow-believers and 
probably converts (rh 4®®). 

Nero’s reign covers an important period of NT 
history, and his attitude towards the early Church 
had a memorable influence on its fortunes. Born 
in A.J>. 37, of parents— Bomitius and Agrippina — 
who both belonged to the family of the Umsars,* 
Nero was destined from childhood for the imperial 
throne by his ambitious mother, who first (A.D, 49) 
secured her own marriage to the emperor Claudius, 
her uncle ; then the betrothal of Neio and Octavia, 
the daughter of Claudius and Messalina (the 
marriage being consummated four years later) ; 
finally, in A. D. 50, the adoption of Nero as the 
emperor’s son and designated successor, with the 
simersession of Claudius’ own son, Britannicus. 
When Claudius died suddenly, in a.d. 54, t Nero, 
mainly through his mother’s strategy, was peace- 
fully accepted as emperor by army, senate, and 
people (Tac. Ann. xii. 68, 69). 

Tralan is said (Aur. Viet. Epit. Eero) to have 
described the first quinquennium of Nero’s reign 
as far superior to any other period of imperial rme. 
Buring those years he was under the guidance of 
Seneca, the philosopher (his tutor in boyhood), and 
of Burrus, prefect of the praetorian guard, an 
honest and virtuous soldier. By these counsellors 
the influence of Agrippina, originally potent, was 
at an early stage counteracted, and eventually sup- 
planted.J The emperor’s exemplary clemency § 
m the beginning of his reign ; his habitual aecessi- 
* Agrippina was a great-granddaughter of Augustus, and 
Domitius a grandson of Octavia the sister of Augustus. 

f According to Pliny {HN xxii. 22), Tac. (Ann. xii. 66), and 
Suet. (Clavd. 44), Claudius was poisoned by Agrippina. Suet., 
however, admits discrepancies in the report* as to occasion, 
administration of poison, and attendant circumstances. 

t Tac, Ann. xiii. 2, 6, 6, 21, adv. 2. At the outset of his 
reign Nero gave, on one occasion, as military watchword, ‘ The 
best of mothers.* 

§Sen. de Clem. L 1, 11, il. 1; Tac. Ann, xiii. 11; Suet. 
Nero, ^ 10. The assassination of Silanus, soon after Nero’s 
accession, was without his knowledge, and the compulsory 
suicide of Narcissus against his desire (Tac. Ann. adii 1); 
Agrippina being in both cases tiie responsible agent. 
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IbEity and^ liberal provision of spectacles and 
largesses (Suet. Nero, 10, 11) ; Ms constitutional 
recognition of the authority of the senate (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 45) | his laudable endeavours to mitigate 
taxation and suppress extortion {ib. 50, 51) ; and 
his vigorous foreign policy against Parthian 
aggression and British insurrection/ — all this 
secured favour for Nero personally, as well as 
respect for his government. It caused, also, some 
toleration to be extended to his excessive vanity, 
adulterous amours, and scandalous nocturnal esca- 
pades, when he roamed in disguise throughout the 
city, and committed outrages on peaceful citizens 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 12, 25, 46). 

It is difficult to believe that, within the first 
year of his reign, Nero (without his mother’s 
complicity and against her desire) deliberately 
poisoned Britannicus, his brother through adop- 
tion, a boy of fourteen. The early incidental 
reference (c. 78 A.B.) to the murder by Josephus 
{BJ II. xui. 1), and the later detailed account of 
Tacitus {Ann, xiii. 15 ff.), followed by Suetonius 
{Nero,^ 33) and Dio (61. 7. 4), amply prove that 
the crime was attributed to Nero soon after, if not 
before, his death. Motives are found in Nero’s 
youthful jealousy and fear of an imperial rival 
whom even A^ippina might support. But (1) the 
remark of Tacitus {Ann. i. 1) must be kept in mind 
that the histories of Nero and other early emperors 
were * during their reign falsified through fear, and 
after death fabricated through hatred ’ j (2) Seneca, 
writing soon after Britannicus’ death {de Clem. L 
11), declares that Nero had never shed the blood 
of a Roman citizen nor of any human being in the 
world j (3) the details of the alleged murder are 
not inconsistent with Nero’s own allegation that 
Britannicus died in a fit of epilepsy, f Sudden 
death was frequently ascribed to poison ; and the 
later undoubted crimes of Nero might induce belief 
in his earlier guilt. 

Nero’s connexion (from A.D. 58) with Poppaea 
(the wife of Otho, afterwards emperor), and her 
fatal ascendency over him, became the chief factor 
in his thorough demoralization, and a direct or 
indirect occasion of many of his crimes. Poppsea 
coveted the position of empress, and determined to 
secure the divorce and removal of the neglected 
Octavia, Agrippina’s remanent influence stood in 
the way, and must be destroyed. Nero had already 
been partially alienated from his mother by her 
interference with his private habits as well as 
imperial administration ; and her vindictive dis- 
position had raised up enemies against her in the 
court. Poppsea fostered filial estrangement and 
encouragecl the animosity of courtiers. The issue 
was Agrippina’s tragic death, of which two con- 
flicting accounts have come down, botli inherently 
improbable — (1 j Nero’s own statement to the senate 
(Tac. Ann. xiv, 11) that Agrippina, foiled in an at- 
tempt to compass his death, had atoned for her crime 
by suicide. An ambitious woman might have con- 
spired against a court-party from which she was 
excluded ; but Nero’s death would have destroyed 
her one hope of regaining power. {'/) The account 
of Tacitus (xiv. 3-8), followed by baetonius (Nero, 
34), that Nero was guEtyof deliberate and persistent 
matricide, employing his freedman Anicetus, first 
to cause Agrippina to be shipwrecked, and then, 
on her escape, to assassinate her. The detaEs of 

* Oorbalo and Suetonius Paulinus, tbe two ablest generals of 
theJr day, were sent, the former in 55 to repel the Parthians, 
the latter in 68 to complete the subjugation of Britain. 

t Apart from this incident, there is no actual evidence that 
the ancient Romans were acquainted with any poison which, 
after double dilution, could have caused instanfeneous death or 
sudden lividness, as related by Tacitus. Undoubtedly, however, 
» distillation from the leaves of the cherry-laurel, which might 
then have been obtained from Asia Minor, would have produced 
the effect desired (Burnett’s Mt4. Bot. ii. 117). 


this record bristle with improbabilities : (a) the 
secret preparation of a vessel which would suddenly 
fall to pieces, without the majority of the seamen 
knowing what would happen ; (o) the hardened 
emperor caressing the mother whose murder he 
had arranged, and clinging fondly to her bosom ; 
(c) the virtuous Burrus and Seneca joining in the 
crime with a calculating caEousness worse than 
that ascribed to Nero himself, {d} Suetonius adds 
that Nero had thrice previously tried to poison 
Agrippina, who had fortified herself beforehand 
with antidotes ! It is not improbable that Nero, 
under Poppsea’s influence, believed in his mother’s 
conspiracy against the existing administration ; 
that in the midst of a nocturnal debauch he 
ordered her violent arrest; and that in the con- 
flict occasioned by her resistance she was killed. 

The death of Burrus, in 62 (not without some 
suspicion of poison, Tac. Ann. xiv. 5), relieved 
Poppsea of another obstacle to her ambition ; and 
the appointment of Tigelliniis as prefect of the 
praetorians in his stead provided her with a willing 
accomplice and Nero with another evE genius — a 
fresh instigator to vice as well as crime. Imperial 
orgies became vEer and more shameless. Influential 
senators were removed from Rome and assassinated 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 57, 59): Seneca, in despair, with- 
drew into private life {ib. 53-56). Poppaea’s time 
had come. Octavia, through perjured witness 

E renounced guilty of infidelity, was divorced, 
anished, and finally murdered (Tac. xiv. 66-64). 
Poppaea was espoused, and before the close of the 
year, on the birth of a daughter (who died in 
infancy), received the title of Augusta. The un- 
bounded extravagance which the empress and 
TigeEinns encouraged led to financial embarrass- 
ments. These were relieved by charges of treason 
(followed hy confiscation) against wealthy citizens, 
through which the upper classes were exasperated ; 
and by oppressive taxation, which made Nero un- 
popular even among those who would have toler- 
ated his crimes ; while the emperor’s exhibition of 
himself upon the stage, however acceptable to the 
lowest class, and publicly applauded, excited much 
private disgust (Tac, xiv. 14^ 15). 

Before this time Nero’s relations with the 
Christians had begun. St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, with its favourable reference to the 
‘powers that be’ (13^"®), had been written during 
the first quinquennium, to which also belongs the 
charge of su^erstitio externa (supposed by some to 
be Christianity) against Pomponia Graecina, wdfe 
of Aulus Plautius (Tac. Ann. xiii. 32 ; de Rossi, 
Eoma Sotter, ii. 360 ffi; cf. Lightf. Clement, i, 
30ffi). The apostle’s arrival in Rome took place, 
probably, soon after Agrippina’s death (see art 
Chronology of NT in voi. i. p. 424); his mild 
imprisonment, tolerated evangelization, and earlier 
trial, issuing in acquittal (according to the common 
theory), belong to the period of Poppma’s ascend- 
ency. That St. Paul was tried by Nero in person, 
although not certain, is highly probable ; for, 
amid much carelessness, the emperor vas par- 
ticular in his attention to appeals from the pro- 
vinces in criminal cases. He received from each of 
his assessors a written opinion, and pronounced 
sentence personally from the tribunal on the fol- 
lowing day (Suet, Nero, 15; cf. Tac. Ann. xiii. 4) 
Poppsea had leanings towards Judaism, is de- 
scribed by Josephus (Ant. xx. viii* 11) as Beoae^i^s, 
and twice interceded with Nero on behalf of Jews 
(Jos. l.c. and Vita, 3). She may not, however, 

I have concerned herself with St. Paul’s case ; and, 
in the absence of any powerful antagonistic influ- 
ence at court, the clogium of Eestus would teE 
strongly in the apostle’s favour. The intervention 
of Seneca, the brother of Gallio (indicated in the 
apocryphal Fasdo Pauli, i.), is no more than 
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possible.®' Up to the time of Gallio’s proconsul- 
ship (i.e. A,D. 52-3 or 53-4), and probably for some 
years afterwards, the Koman government regarded 
Christians, apparently, as only a sect of Jews. 
The trial at Borne of a Christian who was also 
civis Eomanm may have been, as Ramsay suggests 
{Expositor, July '1893), the occasion of a more 
thorough investigation which enlightened the im- 
perial authorities as to the true relation between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

In A.i>, 64 the tolerant attitude of Nero’s 
government towards Christianity was suddenly 
transformed into cruel hostility. In July of that 
year took place the great fire at Rome, which 
raged for nine days, and through which, out of 
fourteen civic districts, three were totally, and 
seven partially, destroyed. Nero was at Antium 
wiien the conflagration broke out. The measures 
taken by the government for the suppression of 
the fire (Tac. Ann. xv. 40) ; his own fearless super- 
vision of these efforts without a guard (i5. 50) ; and 
the occurrence of the disaster at a time when the im- 
perial finances were seriously embarrassed, render 
it highly improbable that Nero either instigated 
or deliberately extended the conflagration. But 
he probably gave occasion for the charge of com- 
plicity, which 'was widely believed at the time,t by 
previous sanitation reforms, laudable but keenly 
opposed (Lanciani, Anc. Borne, p. 122), unbecoming 
admiration of the magnificence of the spectacle, 
ill-disguised pleasure at the opportunity of re- 
building large portions of the city in a more ; 
magnificent style, and the significant annexation i 
of a considerable part of the desolated area for the 
erection of his * * * § Golden House. ’it The fact, more- 
over, that the flames, after temporary arrest, 
broke out afresh in the gardens of Tigellinus, 
gave some colour to the suspicion that if he had 
nothing to do with the original fire, he might, 
nevertheless, have caused the second outbreak 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 40).§ The common belief in Nero’s 
guilt, and the danger of revolution, owing to 
bitterness engendered in many thousands of 
ruined and homeless sufferers, led to the em- 
peror, either spontaneously, li or at the suggestion 
of PoppsealT or some malignant courtier, imput- 
ing the conflagration to the Christians.** Some 

* Seneca, however, who had probably not yet retired, may have 
been an asseaeor ; and, in any case, to the equitable principles of 
administration established under Ms infLuence, the acquittal of 
St. Paul was largely due. 

t It is accepted as a fact by Pliny {EB xvii. 1 . 1), who wrote 
about A.D. 77 ; also by Suetonius {Mero, 88) in A.i>. 120. Tacitus 
writes (a.d. 116-117), * forte an dole principi# incertum,’ and 
indicates that older authoridea were dividea in opinion (Ann. 
XV. 38). 

t Of this Golden House, which reached from the Palatine to 
the Esquiiine, and had triple colonnades a mile in length, Nero 
declared that *now at last he was housed like a human being' 
(Suet. Nero, 33 ; cf. Tac. Ann. xv. 42; Middiet. Anc. Berne. 1. 
146). 

§ The story that ‘Nero fiddled while Borne was burning* 
originated, doubtless, in the report (Tac. Ann. xv, 42) that he 
sang, during the fire, of the ruin of Troy—a report based prob- 
ably on the fact that, a year after the fire, the emperor, with 
questionable taste, read in public his ‘ 2Voica,' a p^oem con- 
taining frequent allusions to the recent fire (Renan, Eihb. Lent. 
p. 72 f.). 

ii Nero might have heard from Jews, at St. Paul’s trial, 
calumnies against the Christians, which, although proved to be 
baseless in the apostle’s case, would now suggest themselves to 
the emperor as a convenient foundation for his charge. 

if Clement of Borne (Ep. to Cor. 6, 6) writes that the Christians 
suffered * through envy and jealousy.’ The reference is indefi- 
nite, but may apply (in part) to Jews in Nero’s time who em- 
ployed Poppsea as a medium for fixing the chaise of arson on 
the Christians (Farrar, Early Days of Christianity, i 64). 

** There seems to be no good reason for questioning the 
accuracy of Tacitus’ reference to Christians as the sole objects of 
persecution in connexion with the fire. The ‘ ingens multitudo * 
of victims (Tac, Ann. xv. 44) referring to judicial executions, 
nt.ed not imply more than several hundreds. Gibbon (Decline 
and Pall, cn. xvi.) conjectures that the real victims were 
Jewish Zealots who had received the name Galilseans from 
*uda8 of Galilee (Ac 587)^ and thus were afterwards confounded 
«ith Christian ‘ Galxlseans ’ ; but there is no evidence that the 


plausibility would be given to the charge by theif 
horror of pagan temples, many of which perished 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 41), by their supposed disloyalty 
and ‘hostility to society’ {ih. 44), and by their 
expectation of an impending destruction of the 
world by fire (2 Th 1®, 2 P According to 

Tacitus, ‘ those in the first place were brought to 
trial who made open profession’ (i.e. of the Chris- 
tian faith). ‘Thereafter, on information elicited 
from these, a great multitude were eoiivieted,^faT 
less on the charge of incendiarism than of odium 
Jmmani generis.^ The injustice of conviction was 
equalled by tbe brutality of execution. Some 
were * covered with the hides of wild beasts and 
worried to death by dogs ’ ; and the culmination of 
inhumanity was reached when others, robed in the 
tunica molesta, covered with pitch, were ‘ set on 
fire at nightfall’ to illuminate the imperial 
I gardens on the occasion of Circensian games 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 44) — a fiendish exaggeration of the 
penalty of death by fire inflicted on malignant 
incendiaries (Juv. viii. 235). Nero does not appear 
to have organized any persecution of Christians 
beyond the city of Rome ; * but the notorious 
treatment of them there could not fail to influence 
provincial governors in dealing mtli other charges 
made against Christians within their respective 
I territories. In the Neronian persecution we dis- 
' cern a distinct stage in the development of imperial 
policy regarding Christians out of prosecution for 
alleged particular crimes into prosecution on ac- 
count of Christian faith and profession. Whether 
this development was completed under Nero is 
disputable. Ramsay, to whom, mainly, is due the 
abandonment of the old theory that persecution 
‘for the name’ began under Trajan, maintains 
{Church in Bom. Emp. p. 242 ff., and Expositor, 
July 1893) that while the substitution of the 
charge of ‘ hostility to society * for that of arson 
was a notable development, the condemnation of 
Christians even on the later charge ‘was pro- 
nounced in respect not of the name, but of senous 
offences (Jlagitia) connected with the name/ and 
that ‘ Christianity had not yet come to be recog- 
nized as in itself a crime.’ There would have 
been otherwise no occasion (he argues) for any 
lengthened second trial of St. Paul as described 
in 2 Ti 4. ^ Sunday {Expos., June 1893) and Hardy 
{Christianity and the Bom, Govt.) hold that odium 
humani generis is not a definite charge, but an 
assumed characteristic of Christianity,^ and that 
the condemnation of Christians on this account 
is tantamount to a proscription of the name. 
They appeal to 1 P 4^®; but Ramsay, while not 
denying the Petrine authorship of the Epistle, 
dates it c. 80 A.D. At some date soon after 
the horrors of A.D. 64— perhaps in 65 (see art. 
Chronology of NT in voL i. p. 420)— occurred 
St. Paul’s second imprisonment and trial, issuing 
in his martyrdom. By this time the ferocity 
of persecution had abated; and the apostle, 
while confined in the Mamertine dungeon, appears 
to have been tried in an orderly manner (2 Ti 4), 
and would probably be condemned under the 
charge of ‘ odium,’ or as a disturber of the imperial 

Zealots were ever so called, Merivale (Bomam under Empire, 
ch. liv.) and H, ScMUer (Qesch. d. rom. Kais, p. 4S3 ff .) suppose 
that the persecution assailed both Jews and Christians, to 
whom the name of ‘ the Christ’ alike belonged, but that the 
memory of the Ohristiau sufferers alone was preserved. The 
silence of Josephus, however, who professes (Ant. xx. viii. 3) to 
record accurately all that happened to the Jews under Nero, 
and ei^ecially their calamities, tells heavily against both 
theories ; while the limitation of the persecution to Ohristiaaa 
by Tacitus is confirmed, so far, by Suetonius (Nero, 16). 

* The earliest writer who asserts an extension of the imperial 
persecution to the provinces is Orosius (Eist. vii 7), who WTota 
C. 400 A.D. Regarding a mutilated inscription found at Pompeii, 
of doubtful interi^retation, but supposed to refer to a bloody 
persecution of Christians there, prior to A.s>, 70, see Aube, 
Perste, p. 415 ff., and jSobaff, Aposmie Christianity, p. S84. 
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g jace. Regarding St. Peter’s alleged arrival in 
ome and martyrdom about the same time, see 
art. Peter. The alleged banishment of St. John 
under Nero (contrary to Iren, adv, Hmr. v. 30, 
and Etis. HE iii. 18. 20) rests mainly f on what is 
regarded as strong internal evidence for the com- 
position of Rev in 68-69 (see Revelation [Book 
OF]). The Neronian persecution was the first of 
three outstanding events in close succession (the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the settlement of St. 
John in Asia being the other two) which paved 
the way for the consolidation of Jewish and 
Gentile Christendom. Amid common peril and 
sufiering, the sectional friction noted in Ph 
would decline and mutual sympathy increase ; 
while the fiery ordeal would rid the Roman Church 
at once of Judaizing false brethren who alienated 
Gentile believers from the Jewish Christian com- 
munity, and also of Gentile professors whose 
lax morality prejudiced Jewish believers against 
Gentile Christians as a whole. 

In A.D. 65 the widespread discontent aroused by 
the confiagration and its supposed origin, by the 
divorce and death of Octavia, and by the emperor’s 
paurderous rapacity and extortionate levies, issued 
in a powerful conspiracy being organized, the ob- 
ject of which was to depose Nero, and to enthrone 
Calp. Piso, a man of noble birth, great wealth, 
and general popularity. Many senators, knights, 
and other influential persons were drawn into the 
plot, including Feniiis Rufus, one of the prefects ; 
Plautius, consul-elect ; Lucan the poet, Seneca’s 
nephew j and Senecio, one of Nero’s most intimate 
courtiers. The conspiracy -was prematurely dis- 
closed by the imprudence or the treachery of some 
who were implicated, and the leaders of the 
movement were put to death. Among others 
condemned without evidence was Seneca, whom 
Nero constrained to commit suicide. A reign of 
terror ensued. * The city was thronged with 
funerals, the Capitol wdth victims ’ (Tac. Ann, xv. 
71). On flimsy pretexts, almost every prominent 
citizen whose virtue rebuked Nero’s vices, whose 
w^ealth tempted his cupidity, or whose popularity 
excited his jealous fear, was mercilessly executed. 
The most notable victims were the senators Thrasea 
and Sorranus, whose death Tacitus {Ann, xv. 21) 
ascribes to Nero’s passionate desire to ‘extirpate 
virtue itself.’ Petronius, long a prime favourite, 
killed himself to avoid execution. The cruelty of 
the emperor was matched by the callousness of a 
populace whose hostility he averted by largesses 
and spectacles ; by the servility, also, or a debased 
senate ■which condoned the condemnation of its 
noblest members. It outdid the former deification 
of deceased emperors by decreeing the erection of 
a temple to Nero, as to a god, in his lifetime ; and 
it voted divine honours to Poppsea, at the instance 
of the emperor, for once remorseful, when he had 
killed her with a kick during pregnancy (Tac. 
Ann, XV. 74, xvi. 211), 

Amid his career of shameless debauchery, un- 
natural self -prostitution, and murderous frenzy, 
Nero remained a devotee of art. He played on 
the lyre, and was vain of his voice ; he posed as an 
orator, and wrote tolerable poetry; he attained 

* occupies a prominent place in apocryphal and legend- 
ary ‘ Acts of Apostles/ particularly in the Acts of Peter and 
Paul. He is there represented as deceived by Simon Magus 
(through a magic trick) into the belief that Simon after being 
beheaded had come to life ag^ain. Ultimately, when Simon 
attempts to fiy, Peter’s invocation causes him to fall into the 
Via Sacra and to be killed. This, however, does not prevent 
Nero from ordering Peter to be crucified and Paul to be beheaded. 

t The external evidence includes (1) the title of the Syriac 
Version of Rev (ascribed to 6th cent.) ; (2) the Syriac Apocry- 
phal History of John (Wright’s Trans, ii. 66) ; (3) Hieron. adv, 
Jov. i. 26, where (if the reading be correct) Tertuliian is in- 
accurately reported as ascribing to Nero St. John’s torture 
prior to exile. 
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some proficiency Jn painting and sculpture; he 
acted on the public stage, and was an accomplished 
charioteer (Tac. Ann. xiv. 14, 21 ; Suet. Nero^ 
52, 53). A visit to Greece, long projected, and 
accomplished in A.D. 66, provided nim with the 
ox)portunity not only of gratifying Ms artistic 
tastes, ^ but of enjoying an apparently greater 
appreciation of his talents than even a servile 
Roman crowd could supply. National Greek 
games, which recurred in successive years, were 
all crowded into the period of his visit, so that lie 
might be awarded every notable prize for music, 
acting, and chariot-racing, and attain the coveted 
distinction of ^ periodonmeSf or universal victor. 
He rewarded Greek adulation by declaring Achaia 
‘ free ’ ; and endeavoured at once to benefit Greek 
commerce and to glorify himself by initiating a 
scheme — soon given up — for piercing the Isthmus 
of Corinth (Suet. Nero^ 23 f. ; Dio, Ixxii. 10-16). 

The visit to Greece caused no interruption in 
the course of im|)erial bloodshed. Rich victims 
were to be found in Achaia, as in Italy. Ignoble 
jealousy and fear p*ompted Nero to summon from 
the East the brilliant conqueror Corbuio, only to 
condemn him to immediate suicide, the general’s 
sole crime being that he had been urged, but had 
refused, to proclaim himself emperor. In Rome 
executions and confiscations continued under the 
delegated authority of Helius, a freedman (Dio, 
Ixiii. 12, 17). Meanwhile, however, disaffection 
among citizens and armies had developed into an 
organized conspiracy to place Galba, governor of 
Hither Spain, on the throne; and when Nero 
returned to Rome in the spring of 68, loaded with 
laurels, it was already too late to stem the tide of 
insurrection. Sycophantic senators and courtiers 
deserted him; the prsetorian guard was seduced 
bv bribes from its mercenary allegiance. Eventu- 
ally, Nero fled from Rome in disguise to the 
suburban villa of a faithful freedman ; and, after 
exclaiming Qualis artifex pereo! stabbed himself 
on the approach of emissaries from the senate, to 
avoid a more painful and ignominious doom (Suet. 
Nero, 42-49). A touching incident lights up the 

f loom of this closing ‘tragedy of the Cmsars.’ 

‘he last ministries to the dead were performed by 
two nurses * of his innocent childhood, and ty an 
early cast-off mistress (Acte) whom he had once 
sincerely loved {ib, 50). 

The obscurity of Nero’s death led to the wide- 
spread belief that he had not really died, hut was 
in concealment or had escaped to Parthia, and 
would reappear to re-claim the empire for the 
Caesarean dynasty, of which he was the last repre- 
sentative. In spite of his crimes and misrule, 
which the troubles that followed his death par- 
tially overshadowed, a party in the empire re- 
mained loyal to his memory, and several pretended 
Neros arose to take advantage of the belief in his 
survival (Tac. Hist, i. 2, ii. 8; Suet. Nero, 57). 
The belief extended to Jewish and Christian 
circles. It is embodied in Bk. iv. (w.utif. 
of the Sibylline Oracles, which is usually dated 
c, 80 A.D. and is probably of purely Jewish origin 
(Harnack, Chronol. p. 582); also in Bk. v. 
by a Christian Sibyllist, who hints (v.^^®^*) at Nero’s 
revival rather than survival. Such revival is more 
distinctty referred to at the close of the Carmen 
Apologeticum of Comraodian {c. 250 A.D.); by 
(Pseudo ?) Victorinus, who writes of Nero as ‘ to be 
raised’ {Comm, Apoc.) ; and by Augustine {de Cw, 
Dei, XX, 19), who mentions two current notions 
of his time, — that of pagans, -who supposed Nero 
to be still alive, and that of Christians, who ex- 
pected him to rise from the dead as Antichrist. 

* The tomb of Ecloge, one of these nurses, was recently dis* 
covered in the very place where Nero perished (LanciarUf 
Pag, and Qhr. Rqtm, p, 190). 
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According to some writers, the expectation of 
Nero^s Tetum finds expression even m the Book 
of Revelation (13® 17^®**)-~in the description of the 
beast whose ‘ deathstroke -was healed,’ * which was 
and is not,’ and is ‘of or from the seven kings’ 
and ‘an eighth.’* That the Apocal^se (even if 
the date in the end of the reign of Bomitian, as 
attested bj Irenmus, adv, JSmr, v. 30, he upheld) 
should contain reminiscences of Nero and the 
Neronian persecution, is only what might have 
been anticipated. The reference to the beast may 
have been suggested not merely by Bn 7, but by 
a designation of Nero in Christian circles as ‘mala 
bestia’ (Laet. de Mor, Fers. 2, who may there 
reproduce an epithet handed down from former 
times), and by his vile habit of covering himself 
with the skin of a wild beast, and in that disguise 
assaulting men and women (Suet. Nero, 29). The 
war of the beast with the saints (Rev 13^), the cry 
of the slain martyrs, ‘How long?’ (6®**)> the 
description of ‘Babylon’ as drunken with their 
blood (17® 18®^), may be reminiscences of the trucu- 
lent tribulation of A.D. 64. The fact of the number 
666 being the equivalent of Neron Kaisar written 
in Hebrew characters may he more than a coin- 
cidence, f But the recognition of such Neronian 
colouring (more or less) appears to the present 
writer quite compatible (1) with rejection^ of 
dubious references to the literal return or revival 
of Nero (so Zfickler, Cbmw, in loc.)^ and (2) with 
the view^ J that the beast is not Nero exceptionally 
as an individual, nor even the Roman government 
exclusively, hut rather the entire antichristian 
world-power, represented, in the time of the writer, 
by the ungodly and persecuting pagan empire, and 
embodied, throughout the ages, in all that is 
opposed to the progress of Christ’s kingdom. 

After every possible allowance is made for 
exaggerations on the part of those unknown 
original authorities on whom Tacitus and others 
relied, Nero remains a moral monstrosity. His 
fundamental vice appears to have been vanity 
rather than cruelty. Originally well disposed, 
even amiable and generous, he became through 
inordinate vanity the moral prey of base and self- 
seeking flatterers, and intolerant of all who could 
not, or would not, pander to his insatiable lust for 
applause. This morbid vanity made him crave 
for notoriety not only in what was harmless, but 
in extravagance, wantonness, reckless exercise of 
despotic power, and provision of fresh stimulants 
to the jaded popular appetite for exciting ‘ pleasure.’ 
Vanity, moreover, constrained him to regard as 
enemies to be removed all whose character or popu- 
larity detracted from Ms own reputation, and as 
indispensable victims those whose wealth would be 
serviceable for the Ratification of his cravings. 
The only possible palliation of his later enormities 
is the supposition that through vicious indulgence 
of his passions he had become, at intervals, in- 
sane (Wiedemeister and Baring-Gould). 

* Eleek, Intr^ 233 ; Reuss, Rist, Th. Chr, Bk. iv. ch. iv. ; 

Renan, Antich. chs. xiii. xvi. ; Farrar, Marly Days of ChrU- 
tianity, chs. xxvii. xxviii. ; Bonsset, Offmh. Joh, The composi- 
tion of the Apoc. is referred by these writers to the rime of 
Oalba or of Vespasian (a.b. 6S-69), and the alleged reference to 
Nero JRedivvms is associated with the appearance about that 
tin^e of a pseudo-Nero in the island Oythnus (Tac. Sist, it 8). 
The most significant alleged parallel, however, between the 
Beast and the returning Nero (viz. *one of the seven kings' 
who is * fallen, '^yet to be ‘an eighth ’) depends on a disputable 
exegesis of ix tSv ifrr» This rendering, ‘ is one of ' (Instead 
of ‘proceedeth from*), although granimarically tenable (cf. Ac 
21**), is not in accord with the usus of Bev, which elsewhere 
inserts sf? (7is 157 171 219). 

1 Fritzsche, Aniial. iii. 1 (1831) ; Beuss, le. ; Eenan, p. 416 ff. ; 
Farrar, vol. ii, 292 ff. ; Zockler, Com. on Apoc. and others. Jewish 
Christians were familiar with Gematria, the numerical indication 
of names (Farrar in Mxpos, 1879, v. .369). The now-identification, 
however, of Nero with the 666 by any early writer is significant. 

1 Hongst., Auberlen, Lange, Alf., ilill, and others. 
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I Litbrattje,®.— -T acitus, AnnaleSi, esp. the edition of Fumeaux, 
1 with Introduction and Appendices ; Suetonius, JVero ; Dio Cassius, 
Rist. Mom. ; Merivale, komam under the Empire ; H. Schiller, 
Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserreichs unt. Nero ; Eamsay, Church in 
Rom. Emp. ; articles in Expositor (1893) by Sanday, Mommsen, 
and Bamsay; Hardy, Christianity and Mom. Govemmeiit; 
Arnold, Neronische Christenverf. ; Salmon's Jrar. NT ; Baring- 
Gould, Tragedy of the Cmars; Eenan, Antichrist; Reuss, 
Chr. Th. in Ap. Age (tr.), voL i. ; Farrar, Early Days of Chi'is- 
tianity; AubA Persic, de VMgl, ; G. H. Lewes, ‘Was Nero a 
Monster?* in CornhiU Mag., July 1863; Wiedemeister, Qdsar- 
mwahnsinn ; Lipsius, Apoor. Apgesch . ; Bruston in Revue is 
Thiol., Sept. 1898. H. COWAH, 

NEST (jp hen, peotnnd, pocrcrid ). — The receptacle 
constructed % a bird in which to lay its eggs and 
rear its young (Bt 22® 32^^). Swallows make their 
nest in the Lord’s house (? Ps 84®) ; ea^^les, on in- 
accessible pinnacles of the rocks ( J oh 39‘'*^). Hence 
a secure fortification, esp. in the mountains, is 
called a nest (Nu 24®^, tier 49^®, Ob Hah 2®)« 
Many birds return, from year to year, to the same 
nest, and do not wander in search of another (Pr 
27®) ; a forsaken nest is a special type of desolation 
(Is 16® m). A quiet, assured, permanent home is 
called a nest (Job 29^®). The pppdr makes its 
nest in the cedars, and the stork her house (nest) 
in the fir trees (Ps 104^’’). Hence the ‘ inhabitress 
( Jer 22®®) of Lebanon ’ is said to make her ‘ nest in 
the cedars,’ and ‘all the fowls of heaven made their 
nests ’ in the boughs of the emblematic Assyrian 
cedar tree ( Ezk 3 1®), i. e. ail nations were under Assyr. 
protection. The art with which birds conceal their 
nests is alluded to (Is 10^*^). Owls choose mins (Is 
34^®); doves, holes of the rock (Jer 48®®). The 
‘rooms’ in the ark are called Icinntm, ‘nests’ (Gn 
perhaps in allusion to the nests of gregarious 
birds, as martens, rock pigeons, etc. 

The nests of the NT (Mt 8®®, Lk 9®®) aie nob po<r<rLal 
but /caracr/ci7Z'46cr€ts=‘restmg places,’ or ‘roosting 
perches.’ This makes the Saviour’s comparison 
more forcible. He has not merely no Iiome, but 
not even a cave like a fox, or a lodging place 
like a bird. With this corresponds the verb /cara- 
(TKTjydta, which is tr^ (Mt 13®®, Mk4®®, Lk 13^®) ‘lodge,’ 
and (Ac 2®®) quoted from Ps 16®, where the Heb. 
is yishicon (LXX KaraaKrivdiaeL), ‘rest.’^ The 
word means camping or hivouaching, not residing. 

G. E. Post. 

NET.— -See Fishing. 

NETAIM.— AV of 1 Ch 42»’> reads, ‘Those that 
dwelt among plants (RVm plantations) and hedges,’ 
but RV gives ‘ the inhabitants of Netairn and 
Gederah,’ and this is probably the correct tr*^ of 
The taking of as a proper 
name is supported by the LXX (B A 

'Aradp). The site has not been identified, but 
Netairn, like Gederah (wh. see), was probably in 
the Shephelah of Judah. 

NETHANEL ‘ God has Mven’; NaBava'^X ; 
cf. the NT name Nathanael). — 1. The ‘ prince ’ (K'ba) 
of Issachar, Nu 1® 2® 7^®* ^ 10^®. 2. One of David’s 
brothers, 1 Ch 2^^ 3. One of the priests who blew 
trumpets when the ark was brought up from the 
house of Ohed-edom, 1 Ch 15®^. 4. A Levite, father 
of Shemaiah, 1 Ch 24®. 6. One of Obed-edom’s sons, 
1 Ch 26^ 6. A ‘ prince ’ (I'a*) sent by Jehosha|>hat 
to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 17^. 7. A 

chief of the Levites in the reign of Josiah, 2 Ch 
35®, 8. A priest who had marned a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10®®= Nathanael of 1 Es 9®®, 9. Representa- 

tive of the priestly class of Jedaiah, under tim 
high priest Joiakim, Neh i2®k 10* A Levite mu.si- 
cian who took part in the ceremony of dedicating 
the walls, Neh 12®®. 

Gray {Eeb. Proper Names, p. 210 et passim) 
considers that the name is probably ‘of late 
origin,’ and possibly also ‘of artificial character.’ 

J. A. Selbje, 
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lETHllIiH (n;5w ; in Jer 36^4 498 41 ®^ 1 25“ 

2 Ch 17® ‘ J" tatli given * ; cf. Nethanel 

bmni), — 1* The father of Ishniael the murderer of 
Gedaliah, 2 K 25‘^®- Jer 408- “ 4P^* 

(LXX Na&dplas, hut in 2 K 25^ A has Ma^Saplas). 
Z An Asaph ite, chief of the fifth class of the 
temple choir, 1 Ch 25^- “ (A in both has Naffa^las, 
B in first Na^aXlas, in second NaSdif), 3» A Levite 
who was sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the 
cities of Judah, 2 Ch 17® (B Maj^Saylds, A Ma&aplas). 

The father of Jehudi, Jer 36 [Gr. 43] B omits 

rifv 'lovdelg which is read by A between Kijplov and 
vBp Na^apiotf, 

NETHIIIM (AV Nethinims). — The word is 
always preceded by the article, DU'jiiri, ‘ the 
NethinimJ In one passage, Ezr 8 ^, the J^er^ 
has the regular participial form D'nn|n. The un- 
used sing, foi IS a noun of the same class as 
S 3 T 9 . The LXX usually has ol Na^eipeijd, but 
in several passages there are obvious clerical 
errors, such as rup ^Adavei/i, KadeiveLjut. ; 1 Ch 9® 
has ol dedojjjipoi. The Pesh. generally transliterates 

|JLj Aj, but in soma places omits •, at 1 Ch 9^ it has 
lia-a»^(sojourners), at Ezr 8 ®® %JDCrL* j 

(of the mm whom, David gave)i at Neh 10 ®® 
(servants), and at Neh 11 ®^ ^OCrL-»,.m (their 

servants), Josephus [Ant, XI. v. 1) calls them Up6- 
^ovXoi, and this agrees well with the obvions deri- 
vation of the word from | 0 |=‘ to give’: they 
were the men given to the temple as its slaves to 
perform the lowest menial offices there. 

Very little is said about the early history of the 
Nethinim. Nu 3P®* (R) states tnat at the close 

of the campaign against the Midianites ‘ Moses 
took one drawn out of every fifty, both of man 
and of beast, and gave them {[©n) unto the Levites.’ 
Jos 9®^ { R) relates that the Gibeonites were punished 
for their guile by being made * hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the congregation and for the 
altar of the Lord.’ In the historical books there 
is no further reference to persons occupying such 
a position until Ezekiel bitterly denounces the 
employment of heathens in connexion with the 
sanctuary ; ‘ Let it suffice you of all your abomi- 
nations, in that ye have brought in aliens, uncir- 
cumcised in heart, and nncircumcised in flesh, to he 
in my sanctuary,’ 44®* ‘ Aliens,’ though it may 
be doubted whether they were allowed to remain 
uncircumcised, had been unhesitatingly employed 
by former generations in doing the drudgery of 
the temple, and the disagreeable tasks requisite to 
sacrificial worship. Many of them may have con- 
tinued to be heathen at heart notwithstanding 
their enforced conformity to the worship of J". 
Others certainly became devout worshippers of the 
God of Israel. And this protest of Eicekiel’s was 
for a long time quite ineffectual : so strict a zealot 
as Ezra welcomed the services of the Nethinim. 

It is in the books of Ezra, Neherniah, and 
Chronicles that this class of temple servants 
comes prominently into view. The list of their 
family -names contained in Ezr Neh 7^®”®®, 

confirms the generally accepted belief that they 
were in great part descendants of captives taken 
in war. The names have quite a foreign air, 
‘The children of Meunim,’ Ezr 2 ®<^, were in all 
probability descended from the Meunim, the 
people of Maon, whom Uzziah conquered (2 Ch 
26^; cf. 2 Ch 20^ LXX). ‘The children of 
NephisimJ Ezr 2 ®®, are doubtless representatives 
of the race mentioned Gn 25“. ‘ The children of 
Solomon’s servants,’ who, in both lists, immedi- ! 
ately follow the Nethinim, are spoken of in such a 
way as to show that their functions were substah- 1 

tiaRy the same as those performed by the Nethinim, 
but that they occupied a slightly lower plane. 
Their ancestors may have been Canaanites given to 
the temple by Solomon, or captives taken by Mm in 
war. Ezr 8 “**® asserts that l)avid and Ms princes 
gave the Nethinim ‘ for the service of the Levites ’ : 
such a gift would be sure to consist of captives. 

It is, however, in the actual accounts of the 
Return from the Exile that we find ourselves OU' 
firm ground. From the two lists already referred 
to, Ezr 2^’®^ and Neh 746 - 68 ^ |eam that -392 

Nethinim and children of Solomon’s servants 
formed part of the first company, which returned 
to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel, b.o. 538. Eighty 
years later, when Ezra had started on his moment- 
ous journey to the Holy City, he discovered that 
amongst his companions were very few ministers 
for the house of God. He therefore halted beside 
‘the river that runneth to Ahava,’ and sent to 
procure a supply of suitable men from a city 
called Casiphia. We are hardly entitled to argue 
from the corrupt text of Ezr 8 ^^ that the person 
whose aid he especially invoked was himself a 
Nathin, although the Ev runs, ‘ I told them what 
they should say unto Iddo, and his brethren the 
Nethinim.’ The LXX omits the name Iddo : ‘ I 
put in their mouth words to say to their brethren.’ 
if this omission does not commend itself to our 
judgment, we may, with the minimum of textual 
alteration, read "am rn«^, ‘ and his brethren, and 
the Nethinim,’ or may omit "iin as a gloss on 

The last-named expedient seems best : the 
Nethinim in v.®® are not sendps, but sent; Iddo 
and Ms brethren, the former in particular, were 
Levites who possessed authority over all who were 
qualified to serve in the temple, including the 
Nethinim (see w.^* “). And it appears from 

V.®® that 220 Nethinim were now sent to strengthen 
Ezra’s hands. Thirteen years later, when Nehe- 
miah had joined his dispirited fellow-countrymen 
in Jerusalem, and had put new life into them by 
inducing them to rebuild the city walls, ‘the 
Nethinim dwelt in Ophel, unto the place over 
against the water-gate toward the east, and the 
tower that standeth out’ (Neh 3®®). of the 

same chapter mentions ‘the house of the 
Nethinim.^ Hence it would appear that such 
of them as resided in Jerusalem had a quarter 
of their own on the southern continuation of the 
temple hiH. From this post they would easily 
reacn the scene of their daily duties, the temple 
itself. And ‘they were thus posted near to the 
exit which communicated with theYirgm’s Spring ; 
and if their duties at the temple at all resembled 
those of the Gibeonites, we can understand why 
their residence over against the water-gate is thus 
carefully noted’ (Ryle, Ezra, etc. Iviii). Some 
of the Nethinim, however, lived in other cities 
which Ezr 2 "^® designates as special^ belonging to 
the ministers of the temple, wherever they 
lived, they, in common witn the other religious 
officials, were freed by the decree of Artaxerxes 
(Ezr 7®®) from ‘tribute, custom, or toll.' Those 
who dwelt in Jerusalem, possibly their brethren in 
the other towns also, formed a guild under two 
superintendents. These two, at any rate in Nehe- 
miah’s time, were chosen out of their own class, 
i for Ziha, one of the two (Neh 11®^), is in the lists 
■at. Ezr 2^, Neh 7®®. ■ 1 : 

We hear but little concerning the Nethinim 
subsequently to this period. It is easy to trace 
the gradual incorporation of the singers and the 
doorkeepers with the Levites. It is practically 
certain that the Nethinim, who are so often men- 
tioned immediately after these two classes, obtained 
the same privilege. In the post-exilic legislation 
the Levites alone are mentioned, and almost take 
the name Nethinim. Nu 3® 18® (both P) state tiia^ 
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the Levites were to Aaron and Ms sons. 

And 1 Ch 6^* ^ declares that the Levites 

were on^ni * for all the service of the tabernacle of 
the house of God.’ Cf. also 1 Es l^rois Aevetrais, 
lepodoi)Xois rod "IcrpaijX, Ezekiel’s reform is thus at 
last carried out in the letter, perhaps in the spirit 
also. Schiirer (GJV^ ii. 279 [IIJF II. i. 273]) has 
shown, that although the Talmudical writers fre- 
quently refer to the Nethinim, they exhibit no 
real sense of the existence and activity of such an 
order, for they ascribe the performance of the 
duties which once devolved on this order to 
another set of men altogether, the cno or the 
nsHD ’015, the young sons of the priests. The name 
Nethinim supplies an object on which these writers 
may pour out their bitterness against everything 
that is not strictly Jewish, * Ezra removed them 
as it is said (Neh 11^) : tJie servants dwell in dark- 
ness, and in the world to come God will put them 
away from Him, according to the words Ezk 48^® : 
the servants of the dty shxdl serve Him ’ [Kiddmh, 
iv. 1) ; * a priest is before a Levite, a Levite before 
an Israelite, an Israelite before a Mamzer, a 
Mamzer before a Nathin, a Nathin before a 
proselyte, a proselyte before a manumitted slave * 
{Horaj. iii. 8). At Jeham, ii. 4, an Israelite is 
forbidden to marry a descendant of those devoted 
to the temple service, and this is grounded on 
2 S 2P. Such passages as Jeham. vi, 2, vii. 5, 
viii. 3, Maccoth iii. 1, Kethub. i. 8, iii. 1, Kid- 
dush. iii. 12, may also be consulted. 

Similar institutions have existed in other lands, 
both in ancient and in modern times. Hermann 
{Lehrh. der Griech. Antiq,^ Theil 2, p. 107) points 
out that it was as natural for a temple as for an 
individual to possess slaves w^ho would perform 
the lower duties which were necessary daily. In 
a note he refers to Pausan. x. 32. 8, toD OeoO 
dovXoi ; and v, 13. 2, irrl dk 6 ^vXet/s iK rwv oUerQv 
rod Ai6$, l§pyoy TrphKeiraL rd rds dvcrtas ^dXa 

reraypdtfov X'fjfijmroi Kal rrdXeca wapix^LV Kal dvdpl 
IdLibTTj. In proof that these slaves were captives 
taken in war, or persons bought with money, he 
points to Pausan. lii. 18. 3, and to Herod, vi. 134 : 
in the latter place an alxpdXcijTos ydurj is called 
diro^dKiapos tCjp 0€u>v, Burckhardt {Travels 

in Arabia, i. 288 ff.) says that the employment of 
slaves or eunuchs in the mosque at Mecca is of 
very ancient date, Moawya Ibn AM Sofyan, a short 
time after Mohammed, having ordered slaves for 
the Kaaba. ‘ The eunuchs perform the duty of 
police officers in the temple; they prevent dis- 
orders, and daily wash and sweep, with large 
brooms, the pavement round the Kaaba. , . . 
The number of eunuchs never exceeds forty, and 
they are supplied by pashas and other grandees, 
who send them, when young, as presents to the 
mosque: one hundred dollars are sent with each 
as an outfit. Mohammed Aly presented ten young 
eunuchs to the mosque.’ See, further, art. Pbiests 
AND Levites. 

LiTEJtATTJEE. — ^There is aa excellent brief account of the 
Nethinim in Ryle’s Ezra and Eeh. p. Iviii, and in the Notes 
to that Commentary. The art. Geneai^ogy, in voL ii. of this 
Dictionary, p. 160, gives the lists of Ezr, Neh, and 1 Es ; but the 
spelling of the names in the leading MSS deserves careful 
attention. It should also be mentioned that Torrey, who does 
not stand alone, holds that all the OT passages which mention 
the Nethinim are from the Chronicler, whom he considers quite 
unreliable. See his Composition, etc., of Ezra-Nehemiah, p. 17, 
The reader may consult also Bertholet, Die Btellung der Isr. tf. 
der Juden zu den Eremden, pp. 62, 133, 342. 

J. Tatloe. 

HETOPHilH ; in Ezr B WeTCijipd, A ; 

in Neh B omits, A "Averoxpd, ^ Nerw^d ; in 1 Es B 
A NTerw^a^; Vulg. Netupha ). — A town, 
the name of which first occurs in the list of the 
exiles who returned under Zerubbabel {Ezr 222 = 
Neh 7^®=:! Es 5^®). Owing to its position in this 
list between Bethlehem and Anathoth, it has been 


argued that Netophah must have lain somewhere 
to the south of Jerusalem, between the capital 
and Bethlehem, and is to be identified with 
Khurhet umm-Toha. More probable is the view 
that the name Netophah is still preserved in the 
modem Beit Nettif at the entrance to the Wady 
es-Sunt or Vale of Elah ; the valley of Beth 
Netophah, which is mentioned in the Mishna 
{Shehiith ix. 5), will then correspond to that part 
of the Wady en-Najil which conueefcs the Wadp 
es-Sunt and the Wady es-Surar (Guerin, Jnd. ii 
374 if. ; PE F Mem. iii. 24 ; Neubauer, Giogr. p. 128 ; 
Buhl, GAP p. 194). 

Netophah was the birthplace of two of David’s 
heroes, Maharai and Heldai (2 S 23‘^^* and also 
of Seraiah, one of the captains who supported 
Gedaliah (2 K 25^2, Jer 40® [Ephai]) : according t# 
1 Ch 9^® it was a priestly city, inhabited by singers 
(Neh 122®). Hence the Gentiiic name the lleto- 
phathite(s) ('jIiscio ; 2 S B 6 ^EprojtpareLrTjs, A & 
’keTuxpadeirrjs ; 2 A B 6 ^e<p<padidT7is, A 6 

; 1 Ch B 6 ]Sfe^6j0arei . , . oNerw^arel, ANerct?- 
<paBL{his), ^bl^ 0 T(a(padd • • • ]SerQ3<pa6€L ; in Neh 12®® 
B omits, A d. E. StenNING. 

NETOPHIS (B Ner^iSas, A Nerw^a^).— 1 Es 5^®== 
Netophah of Ezr Neh 7®®. 

NETTLE. — Two Heb. words are tr^ in AV anc. 
KV ‘ nettle.’ (1) hdritl occurs twice (Job 30^ 
Zeph 2®), and in the plural form hdniltm 

once (Pr 24®^). (2) i5>iap Icimmdsh (Is 34^), or s^iD'p 
Mmdsh (Hos 9®). The pi. form Icimm^hdntm 
(Pr 24®^) is tr^ in EV ‘thorns.’ The sense and con- 
text of the first two passages in which ^immosh and 
Mmdsh occur are well met by the rendering ‘nettle,’ 
and this rendering is supported by many versions 
and scholars. If it be adopted, then himmesMntm 
should be also rendered by ‘ nettles ’ instead of 
‘thorns.’ In that case hdruUm (Pr 24®^) cannot be 
tr^^ ‘ nettles. ’ This has led commentators to seek for 
another plant which will fulfil all the conditions. 
The hdrUl must grow in the wilderness, associated 
with’ the malUtah (mallows AV, saltwort RV), 
sMh (bushes), and the retem, and must be large 
enough for the famine-stricken outcasts to gather 
beneath (Job 30®*'^). It must be something that 
would naturally he associated with salt pits as an 
emblem of desolation (Zeph 2®). It must be some- 
thing that covers the face of a waste field (Pr 24®^). 
Celsius {Hierohot. ii. 165) gives a list of candidates, 
which he rejects in favour of Zizyphm Spina- 
Christi. Royle thinks that hdr4l is the same as 
the Arab. mardal=mxi&tBxd/ This would require 
the supposition that 1 had been ^written by mistake 
for n. The wild mustards would suit all the con- 
ditions, being plants which grow in neglected situa- 
tions (wildernesses), which cover deserted fields, 
and which grow large enough to enable several 
persons to gather under them. Still there is no 
proof that this is the correct rendering. ‘Wild 
vetches ’ (RVm’ in all the passages ; cf. ‘ chick-pea’ 
of Oxf. Heb. Lex.) would hardly suit the conditions. 
The present writer is inclined to look upon the 
word as generic, and equivalent to thorn, scrub, 
or brush, either one of which would fulfil all the 
conditions. Such scrubs are to be found every- 
where in the desolate places, and include a con- 
siderable number of such plants as the three 
indigenous species of boxthorn, LyeiumEuropmum, 
L., i. Arahicum, Schweinf., and L. Barharum, L. 
(all of which are known in Arab, as *ausaj), and 
Nitraria tridentata, Desf., the gharlcad. All of 
these are thorny shrubs, growing in waste places 
and in salty soil, and would furnish a sufficient 
shade to be welcome to a sun-stricken wretch such 
as Job describes. The thorny Zizyphus and M acia 
scrubs would also suit the generic meaning. 
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Admitting the soundness of the above considera- 
tions, we should confine the rendering ‘ nettle * to 
the second of the above Heb. terms. 

Of nettles we have Urtica urens, L., U, dioica, 
L., U.pUuUfera^ L., and U* membrcmacea^ Poir, 
all of which are known in Arab, as kurreis or 
Ipureiq or Ipurds^ which mean a stinging plant. 
These are nniversal in neglected fields and gardens. 
In the deserts we find Forskahlea tmacissima, L., 
the, lizz&k of the Arabs, the name of which signifies 
a plant which sticks or clings. It belongs to the 
same Order as Urtica, The signification of the 
Arab names of all these species is similar to that 
of kimmdsk, G. E. Post. 

NEW, NEWNESS 5 miv&Si pios, Kaivbrrjs ), — In 
the East many tendencies converge towards the 
veneration of use and wont. Of these the follow- 
ing are the most noteworthy ( 1 ) The uniformity 
with which a certain kind of weather prevails 
through a certain season of the year, Gn 8 ^^ 
1 S ; ( 2 ) the conservative influence of the 
patriarchal form of government ; (3) the trans- 
mission of the same handicraft, such as masonry, 
weaving, etc,, from father to son ; (4) the fact 
that when lands are sold, the agricultural labourers 
continue to occupy the small houses of the village 
included in the property, and thus become practi- 
cally serfs upon the estate ; (5) the religious con- 
viction that whatever exists, exists by the will of 
God. 

By such influences Orientals come to regard 
Custom as a regulative power of high authority. 
One of their Arabic proverbs says, ‘Everything 
follows Custom — even religion,’ and another, ‘ The 
world is composed of earth, air, fire, water — and 
Custom.’ Hence anything departing from the 
usual routine afiects Orientals with profound 
surprise, and finds them unprepared to account 
for it or deal with it. The Indian Mutiny was 
quelled by quick initiative. In every unexpected 
situation Orientals have one exclamation, ‘ What 
shall I do?’ In the presence of anything novel 
they give themselves up to the simple pleasure of 
surprise, without much attempt to find the ex- 
planation of what is strange in the action of 
familiar forces. Every phenomenon in nature is 
referred at once to the First Cause with the 
exclamation, * Praise to the Creator ’ ; and on 
seeing any ingenious mechanism or hearing of 
any incident 01 conspicuous veracity or unselfish- 
ness, it is enough to say as an expression of the 
general feeling, ‘This is new, we have never 
seen anything like this ! ’ The mental habit that 
passes over secondary causes leads Orientals to 
set a slight value on the patience and precision of 
thought and statement required for the discovery 
and application of such causes. The moral forces 
which adorn conduct and character are also re- 
garded as given rather than cultivated. 

The prevalence of routine, and the mystery con- 
nected with anything unusual, coupled with the 
excitable nature of the people, cause everything 
new to be attractive. 

Throughout the Bible there are many instances 
of the astonishment, attractiveness, and authority 
connected with strange occurrences and new be- 
ginnings. With regard to natural and religions 
seasons, each day has its light and darkness, week 
is separated from week. The appearance of the 
new moon announcing the commencement of the 
month was also a day of religious festival, IS 
20 ®*^. The Feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles were connected with the new produce 
of the year. Hew Year’s Bay was reckoned for 
diflerent purposes five times in the year. The 
year of Jubilee was a time of recovery and re- 
newal for those who had been crushed by adversity. 


The Hazirite of days entered upon his vow with 
head newly shaven. 

In matters of personal experience and religious 
symbolism, the same interest attaches to what is 
new. In the Bible Abraham and Jacob receive 
new names ; so ■with Jerusalem Is 62^- the dis- 
ciples Jn 15^®, the saints Kev 2^^. Among modern 
Orientals, the birth of a firstborn son gives a new 
name to the father ; among the Jews, new clothes 
are always worn at the Feast of Passover ; the soul 
is believed to ascend during sleep to the presence 
of the Recording Angel and to return anew” to the 
body in the moment of consciousness ; so also the 
seraphim before the throne are thought of as cre- 
ated every day to feel and proclaim the glory of the 
Divine Presence. As the new rite of Passover 
announced the creation of Israel as a chosen people, 
so the new testament in Christ’s blood (Mt 26^^) 
created the nationality of worid-'vvide sainthood. 

The Christian is a new creature 2 Co 5^^, Col 3^®, 
endued with a new spirit Ro 8 ^, in order to be 
maintained in perpetual newness of life Ro 6"*. 
See, further, art. Regeneration. 

G. M. Mackie. 

NEW BIRTH,— -See Regeneration. 

NEW COMMANDMENT.— See Brotherly Love. 

NEW JERUSALEM.— See Revelation (Book 
OF). 

NEW MIN.— See Regeneration. 

NEW MOON e^’inn ; veofi7)vlaf vovftTjpicL ), — 
The celebration of the Hew Moon belongs to the 
most ancient of Hebrew rites. It perhaps goes 
back to the time when the moon \vas still an 
object of worship (Smith, Internai, Grit. Comm, on 
Samuel, p. 185). Lagarde held that the generic 
Heb. term for ‘joyous praise’ C^Vn) -was derived 
from an old name of the Hew Moon (see Gesenius- 
Buhl, s.v, hhn, II.). The Hew Moon was a feast of 
nomads, but it was carried over to their new 
agricultural conditions by the Israelite settlers 
in Canaan (Cobb, Origines Judaicm, p. 138). In 
the time of the earlier prophets, the Hew Moon 
stood in the same line with another lunar observ- 
ance, the Sabbath (see Feasts). Ho work or 
business was attended to on either day (Am 8 ®), 
Hosea ( 2 ^^) speaks of the feasts, the Hew Moons, 
the Sabbaths, and festal assemblies as passing away 
•with the national independence ; and a similar con- 
nexion between the Hew Moon and the other solemn 
days is found in Is 1 ^®. 

J ust as the New Moon occupies a prominent place 
with the prophets, so does it with Ezekiel and in 
the Levitical legislation (P). Ezekiel, who curi- 
ously enough frequently dates his prophecies on 
the Hew Moon (26^ 29^*^ 31^ 32b cf. Hag B), describes 
the gate of the inner court of the temple looking 
eastwards as kept shut for the six working days, 
but opened on the Sabbath and New Moon (Ezk 
46^), The prince, besides making special arrange- 
ments for the great Hew Moons of the first and 
seventh months (this is the probable meaning of Ezk 
4518 - 20 )^ was also to provide ofleiings for ordinary 
Hew Moons (Ezk 46^“^). The gate was open till 
the evening, and while the people stood without 
the prince was allowed to stand by the threshold. 
According to Ezekiel (46®), the Hew Moon ofleiings 
consisted of a young bullock, six lambs, and a 
ram without blemish (the Sabbath burnt-ofteriiig 
was less, v.*), as burnt-offerings ; an ephah for the 
bullock and for each ram, a handful of flour for 
each lamb, and a bin of oil to an ephah as a meal- 
offering (w.’’'* ®). In Hu 28^^ the burnt-offering con- 
sisted of two young bullocks, one ram, and seven he- 
lambs of the first year without blemish ; fine floux, 
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oil ard wine carefully proportioned and a 

he-goat as a sin-offering The offerings here, 

as in Ezekiel, are more important than for the 
Sabbath (Nu 28®* An additional detail is added 
in Nu 10^^, where the law ordains that * in the days 
of your gladness, and in your set feasts, and in 
the beginnings of your months* the two silver 
trumpets were to be sounded during the sacrificial 
rites as a * memorial before your God.* Some 
authorities have held that Ps 81® [Heb.^] ‘Blow up 
the trumpet in the New Moon, at the full moon, on 
our solemn feast day,’ refers to the ordinary New 
Moon. Thus Aquila and Symm. render iv 
veofjLiovlq , ; but the LXX, like the EV, omits * every.’ 
The Targum refers the passage solely to the New 
Moon of the seventh month (Lv 23®^) ; and this, the 
traditional Jewish view, has been adopted by 
modern commentators (see Baethgen and Buhm, 
ad loc.). The subject is further treated in the 
article Tbumpet. 

Some difficulty has been found in explaining the 
omission of the New Moon in Deuteronomy and in 
the documents named JE. It has been seen that 
the New Moon was very ancient, and that it was 
of great importance after the Exile (see, e.g.. Is 
66®® and other references cited above and below. 
In Chronicles the New Moon is assumed as an 
established institution). Dillmann suggests that 
the omission in the intermediate period is due 
simply to the fact that the observance was a 
popular feast that needed no specific legal sanc- 
tion. It may, however, be (as Welihausen, Prolego- 
mena, p. 118, holds) that there was a temporary 
cessation of the observance of the New Moon, both 
because heathen elements intruded into the fes- 
tivities (Isaiah speaks of the * monthly prognosti- 
cators,’ 47^®), and also because the greater import- 
ance attached to the Sabbath must have made 
the observance of the New Moon (which came, 
unlike the Sabbath, on irregular days) irksome. 
After the Exile the New Moon recovered its 
imjjortance because the great feasts were fixed 
in accordance with it. (This view is adopted by 
Benzinger, Heb, Arch, p. 465, and Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Heh, Arch, ii. 140). See Time. 

As to the manner in which the New Moon was 
observed, there were other features besides the 
sacrifices. There was no ‘solemn convocation ’ on 
the New Moon, but it is usually inferred from 2 K 
4®® that visits were paid to the prophets on that 
day. The servants and asses were available for 
longer journeys than on the days of labour. Some 
{e.g. Duhm) explain Is 66®® as referring to general 
assemblages in Jerusalem for worship on the New 
Moon {‘jeden Monat am Neumond’), and this 
passage of Isaiah was the text for a fine Kabbinical 
homily in the Pesilpta Bahhathi for the New Moon. 
Ezra publicly read the law on the New Moon of 
the seventh month (Neh 8®). The New Moon was 
apparently the time for changing David’s officials, 
according to 1 Gh 27^. It is not easy to gather 
the full significance of the incident related in 1 S 
20®^'. David evidently refers to a family feast 
on the New Moon, but it is not clear that the king 
had a special feast on that day. It is very probable 
that this was so, but Wellhausen’s remark as cited 
by Driver {Notes on the Hebrew Text of Samuel, 
127) is evidently %veighty, ‘David, as appears 
om v.®®^-, was, together with Abner and Jona- 
than, Saul’s daily and regular companion at table ; 
thus the sentence 'n cannot be so related to 

the preceding one, as though the new moon were 
the occasion of his being a guest at the king’s 
table j on the contrary, the new moon is rather 
alleged as the excuse for Ms absence. Con- 
sequently, the rendering, “To-morrow is new i 
moon, and I must sit with the king at meat,’* is I 
excluded; and the only course remaining open is ' 


to read with LXX “To-morrow li 

new moon, and I will not sit with the king at 
meat ; but thou shalt let me go,” ’ etc. No time 
of day is specified for the king’s meal from which 
David absented himself ; but, as Sinith points out, 
from the fact that Jonathan waited ^till next 
morning after the second day to carry his news to 
David, the meal was probably late in the day. 

Fasting was avoided on the New Moon (Jth 8®). 
The observance of the New Moon fell into disuse 
! in the Christian communities (Col 2^®). In the 
mediaeval Jewish circles the New Moon, however, 
retained its importance. Women did not work, 
fasting was prohibited, and in the synagogue 
liturgy many special features were introduced. 
On the Sabbath before the New Moon the event 
was publicly announced, on the day itself a read- 
ing from the law (Nu 28^“^®) was introduced, 
special Psalms (forming part of the Hallel, Psa 
113-118) were chanted, and other liturgical pas- 
ages were added. These are retained in the 
modem synagogue, and are fully described in the 
Shulchan Aruch, Orach Ohayim, par. 417 ff. See 
also Maimonides, Hilchoth Kiddush Ha-Chodesh 
(of which there are several Latin translations). 
The Blessing of the Moon is also retained. This is 
a collection of passages of varying antiquity, and 
is recited at night while the moon is visible, a 
Saturday night in the first week of new month 
being preferred for the celebration. (The best 
commentary on these rites is to be found in 
Landshut’s edition of the Hebrew Prayer-Book, 
Hegyon Leb, p. 390 f.). Some of the ceremonies are 
clearly very ancient, especially the dances, which 
untn quite recently were performed in Je%vish 
communities in the public streets. Others of the 
rites are at least as old as the Talmud. The 
modem Arabs of the desert still ‘ greet the New 
Moon with devout ejaculations, and the women 
chant their perpetual refrain of a single verse, and 
dance for an hour or two’ (Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, i. pp. 366, 455, cited in Smith’s 
Samuel, p. 185). 

We are without information as to the method 
by which the New Moon was fixed and announced 
in biblical times. But the Mishna {Bosh Hashana) 
describes the method then prevalent. There was 
no fixed calendar till the 4th cent, (see Time), 
and the New Moon was declared from actual 
observation. The eye-witnesses were carefully 
examined on the 30th day of each month (espe- 
cially of the months Nxsan, Ab, Elul, Tishri, 
Chisiev, and Adar), and, if the testimony of the 
witnesses was accepted, that day was declared 
‘sanctified’ by fiat of the Sanhedrin, If no 
witnesses were available, then the following day 
was New Moon, as the Jewish month never con- 
tained more than 30 days. The New Moon was 
announced in Judsea till the year 225, when the 
declaration was made in Tiberias. The news was 
conveyed by means of signals, torches being lit on 
the hills. The Samaritans rendered a change 
necessary, as they ignited similar bonfires at wrong 

t eriods. Messengers were despatched to Biam 

istant parts, where it was not unusual for two 
days to be observed as New Moon, a custom which 
stul prevails at certain months of the Jewish year. 
After the 4th cent, the New Moon was no longer 
fixed by observation, but the Karaites restored the 
older custom. Schwartz {Der judische Kalender) 
holds that the New Moons of the first and seventh 
months (Nisan and Tishri) were fixed by astro- 
nomical calculation and not empirically, as early 
as the time of Ezra. Certainly, the Jews rnusii 
have had sufficient knowledge of astronomy to 
make such a calculation possible (but see Time). 

Literature. — Besides the works cited in the course of this 
article, see Schiirer, HJP i. ii. Appendix lii. ; BOlinaim, 
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and p. 577 f . ; Pineles, Darcha shel Torah, 

p. 261 ff.; Epstein, AUerthuemer ; Poznanski, JQM x. p. 152 ff. 
(This writer holds that the New Moon was also fixed empirically 
by some Rabbanites as late as the 10th cent.)- A popular 
account of the Jewish Calendar and the details as to the New 
Moons wffl be found in J. Jacobs* (annual) Jewish Year Book. 

I. Abrahams. 

NEW TESTIMEMT. — The name ‘testament’ is ; 
■derived from the Latin testamentum^ which was 
erroneously adopted in the Old Latin Version as i 
the equivalent for the G-r. word dLad'/]K7} employed I 
in the LXX to represent the Heb. hn|t ‘covenant.’ 
It is in this sense that dtaB'^Kni is used in the NT 
to designate the old or the new Dispensation, and 
has come to be applied, in accordance with Heb. 
usage (Ex 24^, 2 K 23®, 1 Mac 1®'^, Sir 24®®), to the 
literature in which the respective history and 
principles of the two Dispensations are autho- 
ritatively set forth. (Cf. Mt 26®®, Lk 22®®, 1 Co 
IF®, 2 do and Gn 17^ Ex 24®, Jer 31»i et 
supra). In the OT Jerome usually took care to 
employ fmdus or pactum as the Latin equivalent 
for nn?; but in his revision of the NT tr*^ he 
unfortunately adhered to the old expression, the 
consequence being that the false meaning thus | 
imported into the Latin passed into the EV, whose 
‘ testament ’ is as misleading as testammtum^ and 
has rightly been altered to ‘ covenant ’ in the EV, 
except in one doubtful passage, He (see 

Westcott, ad loc. ). 

i. Eelation of the NT to the OT and to the 
Apocryphal Literature of the Jews.— The NT 
forms the second and concluding ;^rtion of the 
sacred writings which embody the Divine revela- 
tion communicated in the line of Jewish history. 
Before any part of the NT had been written,^ the 
Heb. canon had been virtually closed ; and the idea 
of a new collection of sacred writings which should 
be held in no less veneration than the old was slow 
to take possession of the Christian Church. Hence 
the OT Scriptures, to which the apostles constantly 
appealed for evidence that Jesus was the Messiah, 
continued to be for many years the only authori- 
tative writings in the Church. But the way had 
been so far prepared for the association of Chnsti^ 
Scriptures with the OT by the recent inclusion in 
the LXX of certain apocryphal works which had 
no place in the Heb. canon. The language of the 
LX!X was also that in which the new religion was 
to express itself; and the character of the Gr. 
tongue, so rich and flexible and many-sided, even 
in its degenerate Hellenistic form, and so world- 
wide in its use, was itself a token of the freedom 
from Judaic bonds which Christian thought was to 
work out for itself, and gave promise of a literature 
which should be more or less in touch with the 
intellectual life of the whole civilized world. With 
the exception of Luke, who seems to have been a 
Greek (an inference from Col 4^^"^^, which is borne 
out by the tone and style of his Gospel and the 
Bk. of Acts), the writers of the NT were of Jewish 
extraction, and they were all filled with the 
deepest reverence for the OT. They quote from 
it nearly 300 times, their quotations being drawn 
from almost all parts of it ; while the instances in 
which its influence can be traced without any 
direct quotations from it are still more numerous, j 
The whole NT from first to last reflects the : 
characteristics of the OT in thought as well as j 
in expression; and in the Epistles and Acts and 
Apocalypse as well as in the Gospels we find 
constant illustration of Christ’s words, ‘Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: 

I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.* The NT fulfils | 
the OT, not by supplementing it but by spiritual- i 
izing it, transforming rules into principles, and i 
resolving the outward, temporary, and national 
into that which is inward, permanent, and universal 
In other words, it brings to light and sets free of 


I limitations the essential principles lying at the 
root of the OT, on which the latter depends for 
' its spiritual life and meaning,— according to the 
well-known words of Augustine, ‘ Novum Testa- 
^ mentum in Vetere latet ; Vetus Testamentum in 
Novo patet.’ Even in their bodily structure a 
close analogy has been traced between them, the 
first portion of each being mainly characterized by 
the personal manifestation of God, the next by the 
revelation of His will through the acts and words 
of His chosen servants, the third and last by pro- 
phetic visions of the future. 

Yet, notwithstanding this intimate relationship 
between the two, there is at the same time a 
strong and essential contrast between them— a 
contrast as great in their character and contents 
as in the process of their growth. To some extent 
the difference in their character may be accounted 
for by the new conditions of existence to which 
the Jewish nation was subjected under the Roman 
Empire, of which we have many tokens in out 
Lord’s parables as well as in other parts of the 
NT. In some degree, also, it may be traced to the 
new elements of thought contained in the latei 
Jewish writings already referred to. While the 
points of contact between the NT and heathen 
literature are extremely few,* the LXX, on the 
other hand, was familiar to most of the NT writers, 
their OT quotations being generally derived from it 
I and not from the Heb. ; and the influence of several 
I apocr. books contained in it, notably the Bk. of 
I Wisdom, can be discerned in a number of the 
Epistles, although there is not a single express 
quotation from any of these hooks in the NT. In 
a few instances, also, chiefly in St. Paul’s Epistles, f 
a Rabbinical style of a^ument has been detected ; 
and in the Ep. to the Ileb. and the writings of St. 
John expressions are to be found (such as AoVos, 
UapdKkrjTos, ’Aj»xiepei5y, applied to Christ) showing 
an affinity with the views of Philo, the chief 
representative of the fresh impulse which Jewish 
thought received from contact with Greek philo- 
sophy at Alexandria and elsewhere. But the 
most striking signs of transition to a new age 
are to be found, not in the OT Apocr., properly so- 
called, or in Rabbinical scholasticism or Hellenistic 
philosophy, but in the pseudonymous apocalyptic 
literature (partly recovered within the last century), 
which was framed on the model of the well-known 
Book of Daniel, and prepared the way for its 
Christian counterpart, the Apocalypse of John. 
Whether this literature was a spirited offshoot from 
the main stem of Pharisaic thought, or formed 
part of the esoteric doctrine of the Essenes, whose 
strange tenets and literature are described by Philo 
and Josephus, altho^h their name is never even 
mentioned in the NT, is a question which has not 
yet been determined. But in J ude we find a direct 
quotation from one of the most important of these 
apocalyptic works {Bk. of Enoch ) ; and elsewhere 
there are a few stray quotations and allusions to 
t circumstances not mentioned in the OT for which 
the writers were probably indebted to a similar 
source; t 

More important than such Haggadic details are 
certain ideas and expressions in the extant remains 
of this apocalyptic literature, which appear to be 
reflected in the thought and language not only 
of the NT writers but also of our Lord Himself. 
There are Christian interpolations in these books, 
and their date of composition is often very uncer- 

^ There are three quotations from Greek poets by St, Paul 
(Ac 172 s, 1 Co 1632, Tit 112 ), and a barely possible allusion ta 
Platonic doctrine by our Lord (Mt 1017 EV). 

t Gal 31 ® 422 - 25, 1 Co 98 - 10 101 - 2 . 

1 Lk 42 s, cf. Ja 617 ; Lk 1148 ; Jn r^S ; Ac 722 , cf. Gal 319, He 23 
Ac 78 S, 1 Co 29 104 ; Eph 614 ; 2 Ti 38 ; He 1137 ; Jude 9 ; 2 P 211. 
In the case of several of these passages the sources are mentionedl 
by Church Fathers. 
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tain, but, even in those parts of them to which a 
pi e-Christian date may be safely assigned, there 
kre more distinct foreshadowings than any of the 
OT books contain of a number of truths relating 
to the spiritual world which hold a more or less 
prominent place in the NT. Among such elements 
of Christian thought are the unique personality of 
the Messiah (of which we have a token in* the 
frequent occurrence in the Bk. of Enoch of the 
expression, *the Son of man,’ with a Messianic 
reference that goes far beyond the meaning of the 
words, * one like unto a son of man,’ in Bn 
the doctrine of immortality, of the resurrection 
(ef. Bn 12^), of a future judgment with eternal 
rewards and punishments, of a hierarchy of angels 
with manifold operations, of the agency of demons, 
and of predestination, together with enlarged con- 
ceptions of Bivine providence as embracing uni- 
versal history, and of the Messianic promise as 
securing the interests of the individual as well as 
of the nation : all these developments being due, 
partly to the foreign elements of thought which 
the Jews imported from Babylonia and Persia, 
and partly to the growing hopelessness of their 
national position (as regarded mere mundane possi- 
bilities), which naturally disposed them to the 
study of eschatology. It was, doubtless, these an- 
ticipations of Christianity that gave some of these 
hooks so high a place in the estimation of the 
Church Fathers, who sometimes treated them as 
if they had been canonical j the Bk. of Enoch, for 
example, being cited as in the Ep. of Bar- 

nabas. In other respects, however, both ethical 
and theological, this literature comes far short of 
^ the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ ’ j and we have still to 
fall back on the mystery of the Incarnation, with 
its attendant doctrines of Christ’s atoning sacrifice 
(of which there is scarcely any trace in contem- 
porary Jewish thought, so absorbed was the nation 
in the formal keeping of the Law as the only means 
of salvation), of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men revealed in Christ, of the life 
and immortality secured by His resurrection from 
the dead, and of the Holy Spirit imparted by Him 
to His Church, in order to find an adequate ex- 
planation of the majesty of Christ’s person and 
the sublimity of His teaching as depicted in the 
Gospels, and at the same time to account for the 
sure and certain hope, the hmnble and self-re- 
nouncing faith, the loving and grateful devotion, 
the pure, tender, and world- wide morality which 
are characteristic of the whole NT. 

ii. History of the NT, includino its Rela- 
tion TO THE Church Fathers and the Chris- 
tian Apocrypha. — As already indicated, a New 
Testament in our sense of the term was something | 
which the apostles never dreamt of. The charge ' 
which they had received from their Master wa.s to 
preach the gospel, and the promise of the Spirit 
was expressly connected with the bearing of oral 
testimony. As they had received nothing in 
writing from their Master’s hands, they were 
not likely to see any necessity for a written 
word, so long as they were able to fulfil their 
commission to preach the gospel, especially as 
they were looking for a speedy return of their 
Lord, and iAd no idea that so many centuries were 
to elapse before the great event sliould take place. 
Probably the earliest nucleus of the NT consisted 
of notes of the apostles’ preaching, either drawn 
up by their hearers for their own use, or intended 
as an aid to catechists and teachers. Some such 
notes (probably in Aramaic, of w’^hich we have 
many traces in the Greek text) seem to have formed 
the basis of our Synoptic Gospels. Although not 
published in their present form till long after 
Christ’s death, the uospels narrate events, not in 


the light shed upon them by subsequent experience, 
but as they were regarded by the disciples at the 
time of their occurrence. They also preserve expres- 
sions in our Lord’s discourses which scarcely ever 
appear in the phraseology of the early Church, 
wmle- they are at the same time free from forms of 
speech which betray the post-apostolic date of 
apocr. Gospels; and in other respects harmonize 
with the state of things prior to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. Before the Gospels 
assumed their present form, many of the Epistles 
were already current in the Church, These 
letters were naturally prized by the Churches to 
which they were addressed, as well as by other 
Churches which received copies of them, and they 
were readily admitted to public reading in the con- 
gregation, first of all on special occasions (1 Th 5^'^) 
and in course of time as a general practice, along 
with prescribed portions of the OT, after the manner 
of the Jewish synagogue. As the apostles one after 
another passed away, their testimony and that of 
those most closely associated with them was more 
and more treasured by the Church ; and the writings 
in which that testimony was embodied were felt to 
be indispensable to the faith and life of the Church. 
In the Apostolic Fathers we can discern signs of 
the growing reverence for these writings, not only 
in their reproduction of the thought and language 
of a considerable number of the Epistles, repre- 
senting the leading types of apostolic teaching 
found in the NT, hut also in the terms in which St. 
Paul’s writings are referred to by representative 
men so far distant from one another as Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, and Poly carp of 
Smyrna; while our Gospels are also accredited 
by the substantial harmony of their contents with 
the facts assumed by the sub-apostolic writers as 
the basis of their teaching, although the verbal 
coincidences are neither numerous nor exact, un- 
less we except the DidacM in its quotations from 
the First and Third Gospels. 

But the formal recognition of a new body of Scrip- 
tures worthy of being associated with the OT came 
much later. As the writings composing the NT came 
into existence only by degrees, in the course of about 
half a century, to meet the practical needs of the 
' Church, so tne collecting of these writings and 
their setting apart for public use was accomplished 
only gradually, as the leading representatives of 
the Church in different parts of the world came to 
realize the insufficiency and uncertainty of local 
tradition, and the need for securing the orthodox 
faith against invasion and corruption. It is not, 
indeed, till near the close of the 2nd cent, tliat 
we find a generally accepted collection of sacred 
books substantially identical with our NT and 
equally sacred with the OT. From the nature 
of its contents, as well as from the language 
of Patristic writers on the subject, it is evident 
that the general principle on which the Church 
proceeded in forming the NT was to admit to it 
only the writings of apostles, and of those who 
had written under the infiuence and direction of 
apostles. This naturally arose from the fact that 
the new life of the Church was centred in the 
person of Jesus Christ, and that the faith of its 
members depended on the testimony of those who 
had been brought into close personal contact with 
Him, or had received a special commission to preach 
the gospel. But the principle was not always easy 
of application, and it sometimes led to different 
conclusions in different parts of the Church, aceord- 
ing to the views held as to the authorship of dis- 
puted books ; while the association of canonical and 
uncanonical hooks in the LXX, to winch the 
Fathers were accustomed, tended to make them 
less rigorous in their judgments than they might 
have otherwise been. Outside of our NT there 
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were three books ’whicli 'were held in special 
reverence, being sometimes read in church and 
occasionally included in great Scripture MSS, viz. 
the Epistle of Clement , the Epistle of Barnabas^ 
and the Shepherd of Hernias ; the authors of these 
books being supposed by many to be identical with 
■ the persons of the same names mentioned in the 
NT in connexion with the Apostle Paul (Ph 4®, 
Ac 12®®, Ko 16^^). On the other hand, as regards 
the disputed books contained in our NT (chiefly 
minor Epistles, with the Ep. to the Heh. and the 
Book of Bev), it was because their apostolic author- 
ship was more or less distrusted in certain quarters 
of the Church, owing to the obscurity of their 
early history or to some dissatisfaction with their 
contents, that the right of these books to a place 
in the Canon was more or less called in question, 
until at length the public opinion of the Church 
found expression at the 3rd Council of Carthage in 
A.D. 397, when the very same books as are con- 
tained in our NT were acknowledged to be can- 
onical, and declared to be the only books that 
should be read in church. 

This decree (which seems to have reflected the 
general mind of the Church, and which has been prac- 
tically acquiesced in ever since,* notwithstanding 
occasional controversies regarding individual books, 
and amid conflicting theories as to the authority of 
Scripture) had the effect of excluding from the 
Canon not only the three writings already referred 
to, and one or two other productions of the post- 
apostolic age which were highly esteemed in the 
Church although they made no claim to apostolic 
authority, but also another and less worthy class 
of writings, dating from the 2nd to the end of the 
4th cent., which played an important part in the 
life of the Church, and throw a valuable light 
on the history of the NT. These are what are 
known as Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypses, apparently numerous, but of which 
omy a small part have come down to us, a few 
in their entirety, some in a fragmentary form, and 
others only in name. They varied greatly in their 
form and contents, but, apart from the early com- 
positions referred to in St. Luke’s Gospel (F*®), 
which soon disappeared (unless our Second Gospel 
was one of them) m the survival of the fittest, they 
were either supplementary to the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, furnishing information or doctrine on sub- 
jects but little dealt with in the NT, or, more 
frequently, they were composed for the purpose of 
bolstering up heretical opinions or practices which 
were seen to have little or no canonical support. 
Many of the ‘Gospels’ were mainly derived from 
those in the NT (the recently recovered ‘ Gospel of 
Peter ’ borrows from all the four), with more or less 
modification of the original in the interest of some 
Gnostic or other heresy. The modification was 
liable to alteration from time to time (as may be 
seen from the wide variations in the different MSS 
of the same work) to meet the exigencies of suc- 
cessive teachers, who issued their several recensions 
under ^eat names — ^generally those of apostles — 
after the manner of the pseudonymous Jewish 
writers already referred to. Very often the same 
%vork was known under a variety of names. For 
example, the ‘ Gospel of the Hebrews,’ which may 
have been a Judaic recension of the Heb. original 
of our St. Matthew, has been identified with the 
‘ Gospel of the Nazarenes ’ and the stBi more here- 
tical ‘ Gospel of the Ebionites,’ as well as with the 
Gospels of Bartholomew, Cerinthus, and the Twelve 
Apostles. In this ‘ Gosp. of the Hebrews ’ and some 
other primitive documents, such as the ‘ Gosp. of 
Peter’ (c. a.d. 125, or, acc, to some, 165) and the 

* The Vulgate had a good deal to do with this result in the 
West, Jfust as earlier translations af ected the form and extent of 
the Canon in their several spheres of influence. 


‘ Gosp. of the Egyptians ’ (also dating from the 2nd 
cent. ), it may well be that a certain amount of oral 
tradition was incorporated, which had been, pre- 
served by the J ews who resided near the scene of 
the evangelic history. It in no degree weakens the 
authority of the NT to find a few grains of such 
extra-canonical matter appearing in the works of 
an early Patristic 'iviiter, such as Justin Martyr, 
or even to find an apocr. Gospel quoted by a writer 
of an eciective turn, like Clement of Alexandria. 
So far from impairing the credit of the NT writings, 
these apocr. productions of a later age bear witness 
to the authority which the "written word had 
already acquired in the Church, and show the 
necessity under which heretical teachers lay either 
to manipulate the text of the received books or to 
adduce other and equally high testimony in favour 
of their peculiar views. In general, the literature 
in question is manifestly counterfeit. Much of it 
is of a character degradmg to Christianity, the ex- 
travagance and absurdity of its miracles, especially 
in its pictures of the Saviour’s childhood, presenting 
a sad contrast to the chaste dignity of the canoniciu 
records ; and there is none of it which, either in re- 
spect of outward attestation or intrinsic excellence, 
can be held to have been unjustly dealt with in being 
denied admission to the NT. The writings of the 
Church Fathers show how little influence it exerted 
in the early Church compared with the NT writings, 
which formed the general standard of faith and 
practice, and sometimes even contributed the only 
element that redeemed Patristic literature from 
inanity and unprofitableness. The lapse of time, 
while it exalted the NT Scriptures to honour, 
brought the apocr. literature into general disrepute. * 
Within a century or two after it had reached the 
height of its popularity (4th cent. ), it lost its place 
in public esteem and gradually passed out of the 
notice of the Church, leaving its traces indeed on 
the productions of Christian art, and influencing 
by its legends the festivals and preaching of the 
Church, but deemed of no account by thinkers and 
theologians, until the rise of modern criticism in- 
vested it with a new and scientific interest, when a 
fresh sense of its immeasurable inferiority to the 
Canonical Scriptures has impressed itself upon the 
mind of the Church. 

The following are notable features in the history 
of the NT, from a literary point of view as well as 
in the interests of criticism, (1) The age and num- 
ber of its MSS. Some of these date from the 4th oi 
5th ceiit.,t and the whole number of them exceeds 
2000, forming an immense array of witnesses, com- 
pared with the few MSS of classical works, which 
can frequently be counted on the fingers, and in 
some cases do not reach back to within a thousand 
years of the age in which the work was produced. 
(2) The number of its VSS. It has been trans- 
lated into almost all languages, beginning with 
the Old Lat. and Syr. VSS, which may have origin- 
ated in the first half of the ^d cent, , f ollowed a little 
later by the Egyptian (in three different forms) — the 
Gothic in the 4th cent., the Ethiopic in the 4tb 
or 6th cent., and the Armenian in the middle oi 
the 5th century. (3) The extent to which it has 
been reproduced in subsequent writings. It is 
quoted, echoed, or commented on by the great 
majority of early Christian writers. The sym- 

athy of the Apostolic Fathers with its contents 

as been already mentioned. The extant writings 
of the next half century are mainly defences of 
Christianity addressed to unbelievers, admitting of 

♦ We have an early example of this in what Eusebius tells us 
{HE vi 12) of the obscurity mto which the once popular * Oospei 
of Peter* (used apparently by Justin as one of his * Memoirs’) 
had fallen in the time of Serapion, bishop of Antioch (c. a.». 200). 

t T'he Oxyrhynchus fragment containing Mt l^-s. is. 14 - 2 C 
may date from the end of the Srd cent, (see Grenfell ant# 
Hunt). 
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fewer quotations from' the Scriptures than if they 
had been intended for members of the Church. 
But, speaking generally, it may be said that the 
lan^age, and still more the substance, of the NT 
is woven into the earliest Christian writings that 
have come down to us, while the quotations by a 
single writer in the end of the 2nd and in the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th cent, are sometimes so extensive as to 
amount to a considerable part of the whole NT — 
more than half of it, for example, being imbedded 
in the works of Origen. 

These circumstances, while they give the NT a 
unique place in literature and afford valuable 
means for proving the antiquity and integrity of 
its contents, are attended with the disadvantage of 
causing uncertainty in innumerable passages as to 
the precise terms of the original. A careful ex- | 
amination of the existing authorities has led to the | 
diseoveiy of about 200,000 ‘Various Headings,* 
which are chiefly to he accounted for by the greater 
liability to error in copying with the hand than in 
the use of the printing-press. The difference be- 
tween the various readings, however, is seldom of 
such a nature as to affect in the slightest de^ee 
the substance of the NT. If all the expressions 
whose accuracy is in question were brought together 
and printed in a consecutive form, they would not 
exceed the length of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, while the disputed verses possessed of 
any doctrinal significance would not he equal col- 
lectively to the shortest Epistle of St. John.^ 

In this connexion it may he well to point out 
that there is nothing to justify the assumption 
that we possess all the apostolic writings that 
were ever in the possession of the primitive Church. 
So far from this, there are expressions in some of 
St. Paul’s Epistles which suggest that he wrote 
other letters besides those which have come down 
to us (1 Co 68, 2 Th 3” cf. 2 Co U^). We can 
understand how an apostle’s letters might he less 
prized during his lifetime than after his death, 
when the loss of any of his writings would he seen 
to be irreparable; and it is no more astonishing 
that Proviaence should have suffered such writings 
bo perish, than that so many of our Lord’s spoken 
words, and those of His apostles, should have been 
allowed to pass away, or that so many of His great 
deeds should have been allowed to go unrecorded 
(Jn 218 »). 

iii. Contents of the NT {Its individtial 
Books and their Writers), — ^The NT consists of 27 
different books, by 9 different authors, each book 
having its special characteristics corresponding to 
the personality of its writer, and the circumstances 
in wnich it was written, but all contributing their 
part to one divine whole centred in the person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. As early as the 2nd cent, 
there was a reco^ized distinction between ‘the 
Gospel ’ and ‘ the Apostle,’ just as we find a three- 
fold division of the OT in Lk 24^ and elsewhere. 
The former denoted the four Gospels ; the latter, 
the Epistles of St. Paul, to which were added by 
degrees the Book of Acts, the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse, under the general name of 
‘the Apostles.’ Ail these were seldom comprised 
in one MS, and their arrangement varies in MSS 
containing more than one section and in canonical 
lists given by Church Fathers, as is also the case 
with the arrangement of the several hooks in each 
section, showing that the consolidation of the NT 
was a process still going on. 

1. The Gospels. — In all cases the Gospels come 
first. This position has been fitly assigned to them, 
not only because they were perhaps the first NT 
Scriptures to be regularly associated with the OT in 
the public reading of the Church, but also because 
the nistory which they record forms the corner- 
stone of the Christian religion, which bases its 


doctrines not on speculation but on fact. Brawn 
up without concert and without the formal sanc- 
tion of the Church, they contain, in a form suitable 
for all ages and for all classes, several independent 
records of Christ’s life and teaching, of which it 
may be said with truth that they are better authen- 
ticated and more nearly contemporaneous with the 
events narrated than any other record we possess 
in connexion with any other period of ancient 
history. A comparison of the four Gospels, how- 
ever, reveals a marked difference between the fourth 
and the first three. The latter give in one common 
view the same general outline of the ministry of 
Christ, but this outline is almost entirely con- ^ 
fined to His ministry in Galilee, and includes | 
only one visit to Jerusalem; whereas the Fourth | 
Gospel gives an account of no fewer than five | 
visits to Jerusalem, and lays the scene of the ( 
ministry chiefly in Judsea. A still more important | 
distinction between them has been briefly expressed 
by designating the Sjmoptic Gospels as the bodily 
Gospels, and the Fourth as the spiritual Gospel— -by 
which it is meant that the former relate chiefly the 
outward events connected with the Saviour’s visible 
presence, reported for the most part without note 
or comment, while the latter is designed to repre- 
sent the ideal and heavenly sMe of His personality 
and work. Akin to this distinction is the fact 
that the first three report Christ’s addresses to the 
multitude, consisting largely of parables, while the 
Fourth contains discourses of a more sublime char- 
acter, frequently expressed in^ the language of 
allegory and addressed to the inner circle of His 
followers. Furthermore, when we enter into a close 
examination of the Synoptic Gospels and compare 
them with one another, we find an amount of simi 
larity in detail, extending even to minute expre?.« 
sions and the connexion of individual incidents, 
combined with a diversity of diction, arrangement, 
and contents, which it has hitherto baffled the In- 
genuity of critics fully to explain. While furthei 
Sivestigation may shea more light on the historical 
and literary relations of the Gospels, there is a deep 
underlying unity amid their diversity which may 
he best discerned, not by attempting to piece them 
together so as to fonn a complete chronological 
history, hut by studying each from its own point of 
view, and learning from it what it has to teach con- 
cerning the many-sided character and life of Jesus 
Christ. Speaking generally, we may say that, 
while the First Gospel sets forth Christ’s life and 
teaching with reference to the past^ as the fulfil- 
ment of the OT, the Gospel of St. Mark exhibits 
that life in the present^ as a manifestation of the 
activity and power so congenial to the Roman 
mind; St. Luke, as a Greek, depicts it in its 
catholic and comprehensive character, as destined 
in tlcLQ future to embrace within its saving influence 
all the kindreds of the Gentiles ; while the Fourth 
Gospel represents it in its absolute perfection, as it 
is rmated to the Father in eternity. 

With regard to the authorship of the Gospels, it 
is a remarkable fact that two of them do not bear 
; the names of apostles but of companions of apostles 
{Mark and Luke), and that, of the other two, only 
one hears the name of an apostle of eminence 
(John) — which is so far a confirmation of their 
genuineness. With regard to the First Gospel, there 
IS no reason to doubt the tradition of the ancient: 
Church, beginning with Fapias in the first hall 
of the 2nd cent., which assigns it in its original 
form to St, Matthew. But whether it was origin- 
ally written in Heb., as stated by Papias, and 
how far it has been altered by recension, are ques- 
tions which have not yet been determined. Bee 
Matthew (Gospel of). With equal unanimity 
the testimony of the Fathers, beginning with 
Papias, ascribe the Second Gh)spel to St. Mark, who 
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Is said to have embodied in it the preaching of 
St. Peter. This view is strongly confirmed by the 
tone a«d character of the book, which is generally 
regard'id as containing, in a more or less modified 
form, the earliest cycle of apostolic teaching. See 
art. Mabk. With regard to the authorship of the 
Third Gospel, there is substantial unanimity. Tra- 
dition has always ascribed it to St. Luke, the friend 
and companion of the Apostle Paul, at the same 
time assigning to the latter a part in its production 
somewhat similar to that which St. Peter is believed 
to have borne in relation to the Gospel of Mark — 
a view supported to a certain extent by the char- 
acter of the Gospel itself, which forms an excellent 
historic groundwork for the doctrine of salvation 
by grace that was characteristic of St. Paul’s preach- 
ing. See art. Luke. Until the close of the 18th 
cent, the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
was never seriously challenged. In some respects 
it has stronger external testimony in its favour 
than any of the others ; and the whole tone of the 
book gives the impression that it was written by 
one who was familiar with the inner life of Christ 
and His apostles, as well as with the topography of 
Jerusalem and the ideas and customs prevalent 
among the Jews before the destruction of their 
capital. Moreover, the spiritual elevation of the 
book is vastly superior to anything we find in the 
suh-apostolic age, and the Johannine authorship is 
attended with fewer difficulties than any other 
that has been suggested. If it was written in 
Ephesus about A.D. 85 (which is iu accordance 
with the earliest tradition), an interval of more 
than half a century had elapsed since the death of 
Christ, during which Christianity had spread into 
many lands and furnished subjects for reflexion to 
many minds. In these circumstances it was in- 
evitable that the truths of the Gospel should be 
viewed in new lights and assume more speculative 
forms ; and in Ephesus, as the great meeting-place 
of Oriental mysticism and Greek 'philosophy, the 
deeper qaestions and more theological aspects of 
the new religion would naturally claim a large 
measure of attention. See, further, art. John 
(Gospel OF). 

2. The Booh of Acts . — ^This invaluable document, 
which is our chief authority on the history of the 
Church for nearly a generation after Christ’s 
death, is evidently from the same pen as the 
Gospel of Luke, to which it is intended to be a 
sequel. The writer conceives of Christ as still 
carrying on His work in virtue of His resurrection 
and ascension, and seeks to trace the gradual ex- 
pansion of the Church from its first beginning, as 
a seeming phase of Judaism, to its full development 
as a Catholic communion, free alike to Jew and 
Gentile. Although the author does not speak in 
his own name till he reaches the point in his 
narrative at which he joined St. Paul’s company 
at Troas, and was evidently dependent in the 
earlier part of his work on a variety of sources, 
oral and written, yet the book has a natural unity 
of diction and style, which forbids us to assign it 
to more than one author; and its several parts 
are so interlaced by corresponding observations 
and allusions as to lead to the same conclusion. 
Becent investigations have enhanced the reputation 
which the work had previously enjoyed for histori- 
cal worth and accuracy ; and the belief is becoming 
general that it must have been written by a 
historian of the first rank. Eegarding its date of 
composition, no conclusion has been reached be- 
yond what may be inferred from the fact that it was 
written W a contemporary and companion of the 
Apostle Paul, at some time subsequent to his first 
Imprisonment at Kome (A.B. 63). See art. Acts. 

3, The Pauline Epistles and the Ep. to the 
Sehrmsu — One of the characteristics of the FT, 


as compared with all other sacred hooks, I® 
the epistolary character of a large part of its 
contents.* Although most of the Epistles were 
written at an earlier period than the Gospels in 
their present form, they represent in general a more 
advanced stage of Christian theology. Th^ give 
us the fruits of from twenty to fifty years’ renexion 
on the cardinal facts and truths contained in the. 
Synoptic Gospels, and are the chief source of 
Christian doctrine on such subjects as the Trinity, 
the relation of Christ to the human race and to 
the Church, the Atonement, Justification by faith, 
and Sanctification by the Holy Spirit. They con- 
tain more explicit claims, in varying modes and 
forms, to divine inspiration and authority, than the 
Gospels or the Bk. of Acts ; but, while largely 
doctrinal in character, most of them were written 
for the purpose of dealing with questions of a 
practical nature, and are enlivened with many 
personal allusions. 

What has just been said is especially true of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. While bearing evidence in 
many passages of being written more or less under 
the conscious influence of the Holy Spirit, they had 
their rise in the special needs and circumstances of 
the various Churches to which they were addressed. 
They are thirteen in number, and may be divided 
into four groups, extending over the last fifteen 
years or more of the apostle’s life, and exhibiting, 
amid many similarities and correlations, a well- 
marked development of thought : viz. {a) 1 and 
2 Th, which were written about A.B. 63 [Turner, 
60--52], at least sixteen years after the apostle’s con- 
version, and turn largely on questions relating to 
Christ’s Second Coming. (5)1 and 2 Co, Gal, and Bo, 
which were written during his third missionary 
journey (A.B. 57-68 [Turner, 55-56 for 1 and 2 Co 
and Bo, date of Gal he leaves undecided]), and were 
mainly designed to vindicate his apostolic autho- 
rity and preserve the gospel from the inroads of 
Judaism, (c) The Epistles of the Imprisonment, 
viz., Ph, Col, Philem, and Eph (the last named 
being in all probability a circular-letter, identical 
with ‘the epistle from Laodicea’ referred to in 
Col 4^®), which were written from Borne about A.D. 
62-63 [Turner, 59-61], and range from the humblest 
personal details to the loftiest speculations regard- 
ing the being and destiny of the Church, {d) The 
Pastoral Epistles to Timothy and Titus, which are 
distinguished from all the others by their want 
of historical agreement with any period in St. 
Paul’s life as recorded in the Bk. of Acts, and also 
by their strongly-marked individuality alike in 
style and substance. These circumstances have 
given rise to serious doubt of their genuineness, 
which is largely obviated, however, by supposing 
them to have been written after the imprisonment 
recorded in the closing chapter of the Acts, and 
in the last year of the apostle’s life — ^say A.B. 67-68. 
It is worthy of note that the Epistles in the second 
group are almost universally admitted to be 
genuine, which is a most important admission 
from an evidential point of view, as they contain 
many allusions to detailed matters of fact men- 
tioned in the Gospels, and prove that the story of 
Christ’s death and resurrection as told in the four 
Gospels was the chief theme of St. Paul’s preach- 
ing. The evidence is all the more valuable because 
it is indirect, the letters having manifestly been 
written without any such object m view, and being 
addressed to several independent communities far 
removed from one another. Having regard to the 
tone of sincerity, tempered with sobriety of judg- 

* It contains twenty-one letters by six differentauthors. Nine 
of tbese are addressed to individual Churches, viz. 1 and 2 Tb, 
1 and 2 Co, Gal, Bo, Ph, Col, 2 Jn ; five to individual persons, 
viz. Philem, 1 and 2 Ti, Tit, 3 Jn ; two to Heb. Christians, viz, 
He and Ja the remaining five being of a more or less gemva> 
nature, vlss. Eph, 1 and 2 F, 1 Jn, and Jude. | 
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' ment, whieh characterizes these Epistles, as well as 
. to the early association of the writer with the 
Jewish authorities at Jerusalem, and the oppor- 
tunities he had for aseertaining the real facts of 
the evangelic history, we are led inevitably to the 
conclusion that St. Paul’s Gospel had the same 
historic groundwork of essential and well-attested 
facts regarding Christ’s life and teaching as we 
find recorded in the four Gospels. See separate 
arts, on these various Epistles. 

As regards the Ep, to the HehrewSy which has 
always been closely associated with the Pauline 
Epistles, there is evidence that from the latter half 
of the 2iid cent, it was assigned by the Eastern 
Church to the Apostle Paul, although some of the 
most competent judges were constrained by internal 
evidence to depart somewhat from the traditional 
view, their idea being that St. Paul might have 
written the original, and one of his disciples have 
translated it into Greek, or that the apostle might 
have supplied the thoughts, and one of his dis- 
ciples have put them into words. In the Western 
Church, on the other hand, opinion was for a long 
time adverse to the Pauline authorship ; and it 
was not till the close of the 4th cent, that the 
Ep. was acknowledged to fee a writing of St. Paul’s. 
This view has now been generally abandoned, as 
the result of a closer study of the style and struc- 
ture of the book ; and for the same reason, the idea 
that it may be a translation of a work by the 
apostle is also admitted to be untenable. At the 
same time there seems no reason to doubt that it 
was written by one of St. Paul’s school. Luke, 
Clement, Apoilos, Barnabas, have all been sug- 
gested, the latter two being those in whose favour 
most can be said. As to the destination of the 
Ep., various allusions show that it was not in- 
tended for Heb, Christians in general, hut for 
some definite community. Alexandria, Antioch, 
Ephesus, Rome, have each had their advocates; 
but the position of Christians in Jerusalem or in 
some other part of Palestine seems to answer best 
to the situation which the writer has in view. 
Respecting the date of composition, the mention 
of Timothy’s liberation (He 13^), which took 
place presumably at Rome, whither he had been 
summoned by St. Paul iu his last imprisonment, 
points to a time shortly anterior to the destruction 
of Jerusalem — an inference which is confirmed by 
other expressions in^ the Ep., referring to the 
decadence of the Jewish Dispensation. The great ' 
theme of the Ep. is the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism, which it attempts to prove, not so 
much by minimizing the old covenant (as St. Paul 
had been obliged to do in vindicating the freedom 
of his Gentile converts) as by magnifying the new 
as a fulfilment of the old. See, further, Hebrews 
(Epistle to). 

4. The Catholic Epistles , — There are 7 Epistles 
which from the 4th cent, have gone under this 
name, viz. Ja, 1 and 2 P, 1 2 3 Jn, and Jude. 
They were so called in contradistinction to St. 
Paul’s Epistles, which, with the exception of the 
Pastoral Epp. and Philem, are addressed to indi- 
vidual Churches, also 7 in number.* In most 
of the Greek MSS the Cath. Epp. stand next to 
Acts, although they were much later than the 
Pauline Epp. m obtaming general recognition in the 
Church, 

(a) The General Ep, of James , — This is now gener- 
ally admitted to be a genuine work of * James, 
the Lord’s brother’ (Gal 1^®), who for many 
years presided ever the Church at Jerusalem. 

* The symbolism of numbers has an interesting bearing on the 
proportions of the KT, not only in the use of 7 in the cases 
above mentioned (cf . Rev 14) and in the cose of the Pauline Epp. 
which (including He) =7x2, but also in the number of the 
Gospels, to which Irenaeus and others, under the influence of a 
wived Heo-Pytha^oreaniiim, ascribed a mystic virtue. 


The internal evidence is strongly in its , favour, 
and the rarity of allusions to it in the early 
Christian writers may be accounted for by its 
circulation being confined to Jewish Christians, 
as well as by the narrow sphere of labour in which 
the writer himself moved, his whole life apparently 
having been spent in Jerusalem, It is addressea 
* To the twelve tribes which are of ■ the Dispersion/ 
and there is no reason to take the words in any 
other than a literal sense. The tone of the Ep, 
is eminently practical,^ the object^ of the writer 
being to inculcate Christian morality as essential 
to salvation. Hence it partakes largely?- of the 
ethical character of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which it resembles not only in its general tone 
and sentiment, but in many of its expressions. 
The marked absence of anything like developed 
Christian doctrine, as well as the expectation 
which it exhibits of Christ’s speedy coming to 
judge the world (5®), and the application of the 
term ‘ synagogue ’ (2^) to an assembly of Christian 
worshippers, seem to require an early date for the 
Ep. ; and as there is no sign of acquaintance with 
the sharp controversy regarding the obligations of 
the Jewish law, which came to a head in the 
Council of Jerusalem (A.D. 50), there seems good 
reason to regard this as the oldest book in the NT, 
dating between A.D. 44 and 49. See, further, 
James (Epistle of). 

(5) The 1st Ep, ^Peier. —There is no reason to 
doubt that this Ep. was written by the apostle 
whose name it bears. Hardly any book of the NT 
is better supported by external evidence, while 
internally it bears in many of its features the 
stamp of St. Peter’s mind and the traces of his 
experience, as these are represented to us in the 
Gospels and the Bk. of Acts. It is addressed * To 
the elect who are sojourners of the Di^iersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia’; 
but there is a difierence of opinion whether these 
words are to be taken in a literal sense, as de- 
noting Jewish Christians merely, or as embracing 
‘the Israel of God’ in the mdest sense. As it 
appears, however, from a number of passages that 
the readers of the Ep. were largely Gentiles, the 
latter supposition seems to accord best with the 
facts. Similarly, * Babylon ’ (5^®) should probably 
be understood in a figurative sense as meaning 
Rome, the writer’s point of view being in full 
harmony with this supposition. There is also 
some controversy as to the date of the Epistle. 
Some would assign it to the period of the Flavian 
! dynasty, but the probability seems to be that it 
was written shortly after the outbreak of the 
Neronian persecution, when the Christians in the 
provinces were beginning to experience the effects 
of the imperial example at Rome, about 64-65. 
The very name of Christian was becoming a term 
of reproach (4^®), and the chief object of the writer 
is to inculcate patience under tnal and persever- 
ance in well-doing in a spirit of hope. 

(<j) The ^nd Ep, of Peter , — ^The genuineness of 
this Ep. has been more questioned than that of 
any other book in the NT. The external evidence 
for it is comparatively meagre; but the chief 
objection to^ it both in ancient and in moderr 
•times has arisen from its differing so greatly in 
tone and substance from the Ist Epistle. This 
objection is so far obviated by the fact that while 
the ^ 1st was designed to encourage and support 
Christians under persecution, this was evidently 
intended to warn against false teachers, who were 
spreading corruption in the Church. Moreover, 
amid the general difference of style, a close ex- 
^ination of the language and thought in this 
Epistle brings out many points of resemblance 
bet)veen it and St. Peter’s expressions elsewhere ; 
and in several respects It does not tally with the 
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opposition of forgery. The mention of St. Paul’s 
Epp. , however ic'j ^ if were already known 

to the Asiatic Churches, and in the same category 
as ‘ the other Scriptures ’ (rds Xoi-rds 7 pa^ds), as well 
as the marked resemblance of this Ep., in style, to 
the recently discovered ‘ Apocalypse of Peter,’ seem 
to imply a post-apostolic date ; and there is much 
to favour the view of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, who 
regards the Ep. as the work of ‘ a disciple who was 
full of the spirit and words of his teacher, and who 
believed so thoroughly that he was giving the 
words of his teacher that he attributed it to that 
teacher.’ See, further, Peter (Epistles of). 

(d) The JSp, of Jude , — This Epistle is in the name 
of ‘ Judas, a servant of Jesus Christ, and brother 
of James.’ The James whom the writer here 
claims as his brother was the well-known head of 
the Church at Jerusalem, one of our Lord’s brethren, 
and the writer of the Ep. that bears his name ; 
and therefore Jude is not to be identified with any 
of the apostles of the same name mentioned in the 
Oospels. There is such a striking resemblance 
between this Ep. (consisting of a single chapter) 
and the 2nd chapter of 2 P as to justify the belief 
that the one was borrowed from the other. But 
as this Ep. has some features of originality about 
it which the other lacks, we may infer that Peter 
and not Jude was the borrower — a supposition 
confirmed by the way in which certain quota- 
tions in Jude from non-canonical Jewish Scriptures 
almost disappear from 2 P, along with one or two 
references to Levitical uncleanness, as if the writer 
desired as far as possible to adapt his writing for 
general use. This Ep. is full of sharp and stern 
denunciation aimed at practical evils of a most 
heinous character, founded on a gross abuse of 
Christian liberty. It probably emanated from 
Palestine in the period immediately preceding the 
destruction of Jerusalem. See, further, art. JUDE 
(Epistle of). 

(e) The IsifE'p. o/Jb /in. —There is abundance of 
evidence, both external and internal, to prove that 
this Ep. was written by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, and forms a sequel to it. The readers are 
not specified, but in all probability it was addressed 
in the first instance to the Churches of Asia, 
among whom St. John spent the latter part of 
his life. The writer speaks in a quiet tone of 
authority, as if he were well known to his readers 
and were well acquainted with their dangers and 
their needs. He insists on the translation into 
the Christian life of those great truths regarding 
the fellowship of God with man, which, in the 
Fourth Gospel, are exhibited in the life and ministry 
of J esus Christ. 

(/) The 2nd Ep, of John , — This Ep, has all the 
appearance of being genuine. It bears a strong 
resemblance to the 1st, no fewer than 7 of its 
18 verses having something parallel in the other. 
It is addressed ‘Unto the elect lady and her 
children,’ by whom we are probably to understand 
a Church and its members ; and the object of the 
Ep. is to warn them against the insidious and 
corrupting influence of certain heretical teachers 
who were going about denying the reality of 
Christ’s humanity. The title of ‘the elder,’ which 
the writer assumes, implies that he was a well- 
known personage in the Church, and is one that 
could be fitly claimed by St. John as the last of 
the apostles. 

(g) The 3rd Ep. of John . — This Ep. , like the 2nd, 
is written in the name of ‘the elder,’ and it has 
so many expressions in common with the other 
that they have been fitly termed ‘twins.* It gives 
us a momentary glimpse of Church life in Asia 
towards the close of the 1st cent,, and illustrates 
the practical difficulties which had to be en- 
countered in the government of the Church. It 
voi in — 34 **copyrmt,,\m,hvt 


is addressed ‘Unto Gains the beloved,’ a faithful 
and liberal member of the Church, whose influence 
and example the writer invokes, in opposition to 
the intolerant and factious conduct of an ambitious 
ecclesiastic named Biotrephes, who had gone so 
far as to close his doors on ‘ the brethren ’ who had 
come in the name of ‘ the elder,’ apparently bearing 
a letter from him — perhaps our 2nd Epistle. See, 
further, JoHiv (Epistleb OF). 

5. The Eevelation of St, John . — The Apocalypse 
has experienced greater vicissitudes as regards its 
acceptance in the Church than any other book 
of the NT, owing partly to the Chiliastic view^s 
associated with it, and partly to the marked differ- 
ence in its language and style as compared with 
the other works ascribed to St. John. It bears to 
be written by ‘John to the seven Churches which 
are in Asia ’ ; and it is a significant fact that its 
apostolic authorship was accepted by Justin Martyr 
(not to mention some earlier apparent witnesses! 
in the dialogue which he held with Trypho at 
Ephesus within half a century after St. John’s 
death. Its wide divergence from the Fourth Gospel, 
both in ideas and in language, may be accounted for 
in some measure by the difference in the nature 
and contents of the two books, the one being 
mainly narrative or colloquial, the other formed 
on the model of Jewish apocalypse ; and there are 
not wanting some important features of resemblance 
between them, betokening an identity of authorship. 
With regard to the date of this book, there is a 
growing conviction that the theory which connects 
it with the persecution in the reign of Nero, and 
puts its composition before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, must be abandoned, and that the ‘tribula- 
tion ’ referred to (1^) was that which befell Chris- 
tians in the provinces, especially in Asia Minor, 
at a later date, when they refused to pay divine 
honour to the emperor. The main theme of the 
book is the second coming of Christ, pictorially 
set forth as the glorious consummation of great 
struggles and marvellous events. Its unity has 
recently been assailed, but the attempts to disin- 
tegrate it have not met with general acceptance. 
See, further, art; REVELATION (Book of). 

On the whole subject of this article, reference 
may be made, further, to such articles as Bible, 

■ Canon, €ATHOL ie epistles, gospels, New Testa-' 
MENT Canon, Paxil, etc., as well as to the separate 
articles on the various books of the NT, and the 
Literature appended to these. 

J. A. M‘Clymont. 
*"NEW TESTAMENT CANON.— 

Introduction— general character of the history of the forma- 
tion of the Canon— considerations to be borne in mind in esti- 
mating the facts— the chief periods. 

A. From end of apostolic age to e, a.d. 220.— Circumstances 
specially affecting the evidence for the Gospels. 

i. The sub-apostoHc age.— Its documents— Ep. of Clem. Horn, 
to the Corinthians— Epp. of Ignatius and Polycarp— evidence 
as to the use of (1) the Gospels, (2) other NT writings. 

ii. The second quarter of the 2nd century. 

(1) The use of the Gospels— Ep. of Barnabas— the Didache— 
Shepherd of Hermas — Fragments of Papias — the so-called 
2nd Ep. of Clement— Justin Martyr — Gnostic heretics — 
Montanists. 

(2) Use of other writings of NT. 

iii. Third quarter of 2nd century— Tatian. 

iv. Last quarter of 2iid century and beginning of 3rd.— The 
impugners of St. John’s writings— Theophilus— the evidence 
afforded by works of Lenieus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Hippolytus. (1) Writings whose place in the Canon 
was already, at and from this time, fully secured, Remarks 
upon the area from which this evidence comes ; (&) inferences 
that may be drawn as to the previous history of the reception 
of these writings in the Church. (2) Writings whose position 
continued to be for a time doubtful. 

From e . a.i>. 220-323.— The teaching and works of Origen 
and their influence— judgment of Dionysius of Alexandria on 
the Apocalypse— evidence of Eusebius as regards the Canon. 

O'. Concluding period. — Influences favourable to a final settle- 
ment— lists of Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Epiphanius 
— the Cheltenham Catalogue, Third Council of Carthage — 
,evid.enoe for Rome and other neighbouxing Churches— Oouncif 
'ftdrlm :iS(Tihni.df''s 
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of Laodieea, Gregory Iffazianzen, Amphilochius— the Canon 
of the teachers belonging to school of Antioch — the Peshitta — 
the Quinisext. Council— the elfect of the Reformation. 

iNTRODiTCTiOJsr. — ^The subject of this article is 
tlie formation of the NT, the gathering, into one, 
of the collection of books which we so name, to he 
the sacred books of the New Dispensation. These 
writings form the Canon of the NT (for the term 
Canon, its idea and history, see art. CANON). It 
Is with the process which resulted in the recogni- 
tion of a Canon that we are here concerned. ^ The 
investigation and right conception of this history 
have proved, and are still, a very hard and com- 
plicated task. The evidence is to be gathered from 
early Christian literature ; hut the age and authen- 
ticity of many of its documents, especially for the 
two or three generations succeeding the apostles, 
which form the most important period of all, have 
been hotly contested ; and, even apart from this, 
the evidence supplied by them is, from special 
causes (as we shall see), difficult to interpret. 
Nevertheless, some real progress has been made in 
the illumination of the subject. A common judg- 
ment has been attained, or there is an approxima- 
tion to one, in regard to some of the most important 
of the documents concerned and as to the hearing 
of some portions of the evidence, on the part of 
many students whose doctrinal points of view are 
very diverse ; and the important questions still at 
issue have been narrowed and cleared. It would 
hardly be possible now to maintain views of the 
formation of the Canon such as those of men so 
learned as Lardner (supplement to pt. ii. bk. i. of 
the Credibility, ch. hi. 2nd ed. p. 49) and Mosheim 
{EccL Hist. bk. i. pt. ii. ch. ii. § 16, i. p. 64 in Eng. 
tr. of 1863) in former times. It was a more 
gradual process than they imagined, and it had 
more than one stage. The student of the history 
of the Canon must endeavour to mark the stages 
and the epochs at which they were reached, to 
determine the greater or less rapidity of the 
movement towards the establishment of the Canon, 
to ascertain the causes which promoted or retarded 
it, and the considerations which were influential 
in bringing about tbe acceptance or rejection of 
different writings. 

A certain development of thought and feeling 
in respect to the hooks of NT must he acknow- 
ledged. But to say this is by no means incon- 
sistent with belief in their authenticity as genuine 
products of the apostolic age. It required time, 
and the experience of needs which were not fully 
felt at once, for the Christian Church to perceive 
clearly what a treasure she possessed in these 
writings. And the most important question which 
has to be decided in regard to the history of 
the Canon is, Wliether the development which can 
be traced was one which involved a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts, or only an awakening to the real 
significance of facts which had long been known. 

In judging of the evidence, it will be right to 
remember the conditions implied in the very sup- 
position of such a growth as has just been indi- 
cated. Convictions which are more or less latent, 
which have not been formulated, exercise far less 
authority than those which have been definitely 
put forth and for some time accepted without 
question. So long as the belief of Christians in 
regard to the new Scriptures was of the former 
kind the signs of its existence might be somewhat 
obscure, and there might be more or less serious 
departures from it here and there, in spite of its 
being in reality widely diffused and well founded. 

The special circumstances must also be borne in 
mind, which were of a nature to retard for a time 
the formation of a Canon of NT, and also to make 
the recognition accorded to the ax>ostolic writings 
appear to us less decided than it was in reality. 


(a) The fact that Christians already had a Bible— 
the OT — must first be noticed. In time, no doubt, 
this may have facilitated the reception of another 
body of Scriptures. Eor the idea of a Bible, a col- 
lection of inspired, authoritative writings, had been 
rendered familiar, and it was necessary only that 
it should be applied to the books which enshrined 
the New Revelation. But this could not he at 
once accomplished. Great as the veneration for 
the apostles was, there could not be the same 
feeling for new writings as for those which had 
long been hallowed. Moreover, in form the apos- 
tolic writings were different in many respects from 
those of the OT, and, in particular, they did not 
bear so plainly upon their very face a claim to 
inspiration as its prophetic and legislative books 
did. Besides all this, the OT itself largely supplied 
the place of Christian Scriptures in apostolic and. 
sub-apostolic times. To an extent which we find 
hard to understand, it was used as a source of 
Christian instruction. The divine truths newly 
imparted and the actual facts of the life of Christ 
and founding of His kingdom were read between 
the lines of the ancient Scriptures (Lk 
Ac 1828, 2 Ti 31 s, and last fragment of Melito, 
ap. Eus. HE iv. 26). The need was thus partially 
met which the apostolic writings could alone 
adequately satisfy, (b) Again, the gospel message 
and the new law had first been delivered by word 
of mouth, and there is good reason to believe that 
even the memory of the oral teaching of the 
apostles was for a time, in some measure, a rival 
of their own written testimony in the regard and 
affections of Christians. 

A just and vivid sense of these peculiar condi- 
tions, and some others which will come before us 
in the course of our survey, is necessary, if we are 
to understand the phenomena aright, and to refrain 
from giving undue weight to objections which are 
founded on paucity of evidence. Proof, however, 
of a positive kind that, from the confines of the 
lifetime of the apostles, the writings of NT were 
known among Christians, can be found onij' in a 
full estimate of the facts as a whole, supplied by 
the documents not only of the one or two earliest 
but of subsequent generations. When the alleged 
indications of the use of NT writings at the former 
time are taken by themselves, they may be far from 
convincing; they may show little more than that 
it is a tenable assumption, that our Christian 
Scriptures, or the chief of them, were already in 
circulation. But when we advance a few years, 
we find them clearly occupying a position which 
they could not have attained at a bound, and 
which no other writings shared with them. And 
we are justified in inferring that the earlier signs 
referred to are — not only possibly but— really traces 
of acquaintance with them. In this way we reach 
a highly probable conclusion, even when the facts 
directly connected with the reception of these 
writings are alone taken into account. It will be 
strongly confirmed if the belief (the grounds of 
which can barely be touched upon in this article) is 
well founded, that there was substantial continuity 
of life and organization in the Christian Cliurch 
from the beginning till its history emerges into full 
light in the latter part of the 2nd cent., sucli as 
would afford a guarantee for the faithful preserva- 
tion of traditions on important matters. 

The history of the Canon of Nl’ may be divided 
into the following periods : — A, the Jirst, wltich is 
by far the most important, exteiuis from the end 
of the apostolic age to the early years of the tlrd 
cent, (for convenience we may say to A, it 220, 
which was about the time of the deaths of Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertuilian, and .Hippolytus). At 
this latter epoch we see the greater part of the 
books of NT occupying the position in the Church 
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wbich they have ever since held. the second^ nature of Gospels continued so to express them- 
extends, roughly speaking, to the pacification of selves. And there is a survival of it to this day 
the empire under Constantine (a.b. 323). It was in the titles of our Gospels—rd €va'yyi\Lov Kard, 
a time of comparison between the lists of NT ‘ Z/iC Gospel uccordm^ ^o,’ this or that evangelist. 
Scriptures accepted in different Churches, and dis- i. The sub-Apobtolic AGE^ i.e, the generation 
cussion of the claims of those not universally immediately following that of the apostles. As 
received ; but there was much uncertainty still in belonging to this time, w'e will take only the Ep, 
regard to certain books. C. Erom a.d. 323 on- of Clement to the Corinthians, the Seven Epp. of 
wards, the final settlement, though it was attained Ignatius, in the short Greek or Vossian form, and 
at various times in different parts of the Church. the of Polycarp. Some critics of the highest 
A. Eeom the end of the Apostolic Age to repute would, besides, assign to it the recently 
THE EAELY Yeaks OF THE TiilED Centuey.— recovered Didache and the Ep. of Barnabas, and 
In reviewing this period, it will be convenient to a few more would also include the Shepherd of 
subdivide. Further, under each subdivision the Hermas. But in an inquiry of this kind it is 
evidence as to the use of the Gospels and as to that better to understate than to overstate evidence, 
of other writings of the NT should be separately Moreover, the present writer is personally inclined 
examined. There is more than one reason for to place the composition of these last three writings 
proceeding thus. It is probable that, even before in the second quarter of the 2nd cent. And it will 
a comprehensive collection of the sacred writings be veiy generally admitted now that the case for 
of the new dispensation was thought of, its forma- placing them earlier than this is far less strong 
tion was being advanced through the independent than that for the others, and that they do not, by 
formation of groups of writings which afterwards their authorship, create the same kind of link 
became important constituent elements of the with the apostolic age. Those writings before 
whole body, as well as by the recognition of the mentioned may, indeed, with great confidence be 
authority of individual writings which might or declared to be the genuine works of the men with 
might not belong to these groups. Two of these whose names they are connected. Two of the 
minor collections, the making of which must writers at least, and probably all three, had known 
readily have suggested itself, would seem to have apostles, and held positions of eminence in the 
been that of the Four Gospels and that of the Church at the close of the first and near the be- 
Epistles of St. Paul. The rolls on which the ginning of the 2nd cent. There are very strong 
writings of these two classes were written wei'e reasons for believing that the Ep. written to the 
commonly kept, we may imagine, each in its own Church of Corinth in the name of that of Eome, 
roll-case. which has from very early times been attributed 

The evidence as to the reception of the Gospels to Clement, is really his work, and for referring it 
is affected by special circumstances. Owing to to the close of the reign of Domitian, c. A.D. 
the nature of their subject-matter — the occurrence 95 (see Lightfoot, Clem, Bom. i. p. 346 ff., and 
of the same sayings and incidents in different Harnack, Chronol. i. p. 251 ff.). Again, the 
Gospels, the possibility that some of these may genuineness of the Epp. of Ignatius dis- 

have been found also in other documents or orally covered by Voss in the Medicean MS has been 
reported— it may not be open to us to infer with firmly established by the labours of Zahn and 
certainty the use of any particular Gospel from Lightfoot. This is fully admitted by Harnack 
parallelisms of statement and of language between {Chronol. i. p. 381 ff.). Their exact date cannot 
them and early Christian writers. On the other be quite so clearly determined. Lightfoot sup- 
hand, when a striking, unusual sentence or phrase poses it to be c. a.d. 110. Harnack was a few 
found in one of the other writings of NT appears years ago inclined to place them near to A.D. 140 
in a work of post-apostolic times, even though it (see Expos, for 1886, pp. 15-22) ; but he now 
may not be introduced as a quotation, there can speaks in a very hesitating manner {Chronol. 

generally be little doubt that there is a literary i. p. 395 f.). The only reason for questioning the 

relationship between the two, and that it was not genuineness of the Ep. of Polycarp falls to the 
the NT writer who was the borrower, ground when that of Epp. of Ignatius is admitted, 

But this is not ail. The facts of the life and and its date is fixed by a reference in it as only 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ and His later by a few weeks than theirs, 
words made up the substance of the Gospel. {!) Evidence as to the use of the Gospels. — Sayings 
Owing to the sublimity of the subject, men’s eyes of Christ are cited in the writings now before us, 

were turned at first solely to it, and away from as spoken by Him, but not as from a written 

the witnesses and the form of the records. The source or sources. From the first days of the 
substance w^as felt to be everything. For some Church the Lord’s Words mnst have been treasured 
time little sense is shown of the importance of as Divine Oracles. And as a sense of their 
reproducing accurately the individual testimony of authority must have preceded their being corn- 
different writers. There was also a very natural mitted to writing, so also after this it would 
disposition to combine various accounts with a naturally be independent of that of the record, 
view to greater fulness or succinctness. Not a few and the habit of refemng to them directly, with- 
prohable illustrations of this tendency might be out considering the intermediary through whom or 
given, and a very elaborate effort of the kind was which they were delivered, might continue. The 
made soon after the middle of the 2nd century. facts just noticed in connexion with the writings 
The manner in which rb ebayyiKiov is used of the Apostolic Fathers are an illustration of this, 
(sing, and with def. art.) is another illustration of Their usage is still that of St. Paul in 1 Co or 
the same or similar habits of thought. It occurs in the Address to the Elders at Miletus (Ac 20®^). 
where the existence of the evangelic history in a They may, in spite of this, have taken their quota- 
written form is implied ; and some have inferred tions from documents, and those, too, our Gospels, 
that those who so expressed themselves knew only It is a point not easy to decide. In the Ep. of 
of one such document. But there seems to be no Clem, sayings are quoted as the Lord’s closely 
ground for this. The mode of speech in question corresponding, indeed, in substance with such as 
shows only that the characteristics of the several , are recorded in our Gospels, but which differ from 
written embodiments of the Gospel were but .them to a greater or less degree in form. It is to 
slightly regarded in comparison with its general, be observed, too, that Polycarp (c. ii.) quotes in 
contents and purport. Writers who unquestion- part the same sayings as Clement in the former of 
ably were acquainted with several works of the , these passages, with the same divergences from our 
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Gospels (Sv eJirev 6 Kt5pios diddcKcap* 

* KplP€T€, tva )ii] icpLd^re * d^iere Kal d^eB'^fferat vfuv‘ 
Aeare, tua iK€nBrjT€ \ (p fx^rpcp (xerpeir^ dvTLfiGTprjd'iicreTaL 
vpup '' Kal Hti ‘Ma/cdpiot ol irrcaxol Kal ol dicaKdfievoL 
iP€Key di>Kato<rdP7)s, Btl avr^v icrrip ij ^acrtXe^a rod deou’] ; 
wMle, to pass for a moment beyond our iDresenfc 
period, the wiiole piece of Christ’s teaching which 
occurs in Clem. Rom. c. xiii. is given in the same 
form by Clement of Alexandria (Strom, ii. 18). 
It has been argued that these peculiarities, recur- 
ring in more than one writer, point to a docu- 
mentary source other than our Gospels. If, how- 
ever, the passages in question are examined, it 
will be seen that they appear to have the character 
of summaries, and that their differences from the 
Gospels may well be accounted for as the effects of 
compression and of the combination of phrases 
derived from the parallel passages in our Gospels, 
or in documents which have been embodied in 
our Gospels. General considerations which have 
already occupied us have prepared us for this 
phenomenon. For such traits as cannot , be ex- 
plained in this way, and which ought not to be re- 
garded as accidental variations, there would seem 
to be a sufficient explanation in the influence of Oral 
Tradition, which was doubtless still powerful in 
the Suh-apostolic Age. Further, the persistence 
of certain features, which has been noticed, in the 
quotations of sayings and collections of sayings, 
may reasonably be traced to catechetical instruc- 
tion and the impressions left hy it. Such com- 
pendia of precepts, from the Sermon on the Mount 
and other parts of our Lord’s teaching, may well 
have been imprinted thus upon the memory of 
Christians generally, and consequently quoted by 
writers who were familiar with the Gospels, as 
Clem. Alex. was. In Polyc. vii, we have a clause 
of the Lord’s Prayer, as given both in Mt and Lk, 
with the difference only that it is turned into the 
indirect form ; also words spoken by our Lord in 
Gethsemane, exactly as in Mt and Mk. ISeifjirecrLp 
airodfxevoL rbp vavreTrh'rrrrjp Beop elarepeyKecp i}/jLcis 
ets TC€ipa(T}xbp^'' KaBdj^ eiTrep 6 Kiiptos • ^rb pibp irpevpia 
TrpbSvpLOP^ 7j db crap| da‘Bep'^9 ’ (cf, Mt 6^® or Lk 11^ ; 
Mt 26^1 or Mk 14^8)]. 

'For further parallelisms with the language of 
the Gospels and for allusions to incidents in the 
life of Christ in the two writings so far considered, 
see among other passages — Clem. Rom. xvi. end 
(Mt 1129-30), xxiv. (Mt 133, Mk Lk 85) ; Polyc. 
V. (Mk 935, Mt 2028), xii. (Mt 

Ignatius was led by his controversy with Bocet- 
ism to dwell upon the facts of our Lord’s human 
life and suflerings rather than upon His teaching ; 
and the only saying of Christ which he expressly 
quotes is one asserting the verity of His corporeal 
nature after His resurrection [^re irpbs robs irepl 
UbrpopijXBePf ^<pr} abrois ■ * AcijSere, xf/7i^a(f>'iff(raT4 fie xai 
i'Sere Bn oiiK eifil BaLfJihvLop dcnbfJLarop^ (Smyi'n* Ui.)]. 
The incident referred to seems to be that recorded in 
Lk 2435-39, where the words of our Lord are similar 
in substance and partly in form. According to 
Origeii, however (de Frinc. praef. 8), they were 
contained in The Freaching of Peter in the same 
form as in Ignatius. Eusebius, on the other hand 
(HF hi. 36), who notes the fact that Ignatius has 
the saying, declares that he does not know whence 
it was taken; while Jerome (de Vir. JUustr. 16) 
says that it occurred in the Gospel acc. to the 
Abrews. It is possible that a writing which con- 
tained the saying may have existed in the time of 
Ignatius, and that he may have obtained it thence, ; 
but it is at least an equally probable supposition 
that he derived it from oral tradition ; and that 
from the same source it passed into one or more 
Apocryphal Gospels. We shall have occasion tp 
recur to the question of the use made of apocryphal 
writings in the 2nd century. 


There are in the Epp. of Ignatius several allu- 
sions to incidents in the life of Christ which are 
recorded in our Gospels as well as parallelisms of . 
expression with them, and among these, in two 
places, some remarkable coincidences with the 
thought and language of Jn. See Eph. xiv. 
(Mt 1233, O^'^) ; Trail, xi. (Mt 15^3y. 'p>om. 

vii. (Jn 4^9) j FMlad. vii. (Jn 38) ; Smyrn. i. (Mt 
315 and other points); Aujrn. vi. (Mt 19^'^); 
Folyc. ii. (Mt lO^®). See also Magn. xi. and Trail. 
ix. In Philad. v. his language suggests the idea 
that he was thinking of the Gospel as embodied in 
a written form ; for he speaks of it as something 
to which Christians could as it were turn, and 
refers in the same context to the prophets. At 
the same time a passage in c. viii. of the same Ep. 
seems to show the difference between the position 
which any written Gospels had so far attained and 
that of the OT (comp. Lightfoot, Epp. of Ignat, 
ad loc. and also ib. vol. i. p. 388). 

(2) The evidence as to the use of other writings 
of NT at this time may be treated much more 
briefly. — St. Paul’s first Ep. to the Corinthians is 
expressly referred to in the Ep. of Clement to the 
same Church (xlvii.), and St. Paul’s Ep. to the 
Philippians in that of Polycarp (xi.). Thus NT 
writings are actually mentioned in two of the cases 
in which it is most natural that they should be ; 
these are exceptions which, if they do not explain, 
are consistent with, the habit of not quoting by 
name where there was not the same kind of reason 
for it. Coincidences of phrase with various NT 
Epp., so striking from their character or number 
as to leave no doubt whence they are derived, occur 
in the three writers under consideration : in Glem. 
Bom. with He (xxxvi. and xliii.) ; in Folyc. with 
1 P (i. ii. V. vii. viii. x.) and 1 Jn (vIl) ; in Ignat. 
with ! Co (Ephes. xvi. xviii.) and with Eph (Folyc. ^ 
V.). Indications more or less clear of a knowledge 
of other NT vnitings might be named, e.g. of 2 Co, 
Gal, and 1 and 2 Ti in Fohjmrp. AH these facts, 
while interesting and important as regards tlie 
books of NT immediately concerned, also have a 
bearing on the question of the use of the Gospels. 
They show that absence of direct citation in this age 
can have little weight for proving want of know- 
ledge. Further, the sign of acquaintance witli 1 Jn 
in Ep. of Polyc. has significance in regard to the 
Gospel acc. to Jn also. On internal grounds there 
is strong reason for attributing these" to the same 
author, and the circulation of the one cannot have 
been separated by any great interval from that 
of the other. 

The signs of knowledge of the apostolic writings 
in Polycarp are, it may he observed in conclusion, 
remarkable, and far greater than in Clement or 
Ignatius, in spite of his Epistle being far shorter. 
This may be reasonably accounted for by the con- 
sideration that he was in all probability a much 
younger man, and that he had acquired familiarity 
with those writings from his youth. 

ii. Tbe Second Quarter of the second 
Century.>^(V) Use of the Gospels.-crhe Kso-called 
Ep. of Barnabas. — Critics have referred the com- 
position of this work to various dates between 
A.B. 70 and 130. Though it contains references 
to contemporary events, they are obscure. To 
notice only some of the more recent views, 
Lightfoot (Glem. Bom. ii. p. 505 ff.) has explained 
the allusions in a way that would bring the time 
of composition within the reign of Vespasian, i.e. 
before A.D. 79. Bamvsay (Church in the Boman 
Empire^ p. 307) has adopted lightfoot’s theory 
with some modification, but not "so as to affect 
the date, Harnack, however, in his recent work, 
has inade a very ingenious suggestion for ovei'-- 
coming some of the chief diflicuiticH ; and iiis 
view seems, on the whole, the most tenable. 
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According to him, the little treatise in its present 
form was produced in A.D. 130 or 131 (Ohronol, i. 
p. 427). 

This writing affords what appears to he the 
earliest instance of the citation from a book of 
NT as Scripture* The words ttoXXoI K\r}Toi dXiyoL 
iKXeicrol are introduced (iv. end) with the formula 

yiypaTTTau These words are not known to occur 
except in Mt 22^^. There are also seyeral other 
indications in the Ep. of Barn, of acquaintance 
with that Gospel. The parallelisms with Mt’s 
account of the Trial and Crucifixion of Our Lord 
are striking (vii.). Again, words found in Mt 9^^ 
(though also in Mk 2^”, Lk 5®*^) are used in v. 
A saying of Christ is also quoted as such, which 
bears a resemblance to that in Mt 20^®, though it 
is differently applied (vi. 13). 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. — Dates 
ranging from A.D. 90-165 have been assigned for 
the composition of this work, the recovery of 
which in our generation has created so much 
interest. Unhappily, the indications available for 
forming an opinion as to the date are almost 
entirely such as are connected with the state of 
Church organization and life refliected in it, and on 
the history of these very diverse views prevail. 
It must further be observed that, it may have 
emanated from some portion of the Church where 
‘movement had been slow, or whose customs had 
always been peculiar. There are expressions in it 
which betoken the habits of a rural district. On 
the whole, it may be most prudent to take it as 
belonging to the period which we are now con- 
sidering, while at the same time we forbear to 
treat it as illustrative of the mind and practice of 
the Church generally within any narrow limits of 
time. In respect to the use of the Gospels, it 
seems to represent a slight advance upon the 
Apostolic Fathers. There is language, more dis- 
tinct than that of the passage of Ignatius above 
referred to, which suggests the idea that the Gospel 
existed in a written form (Did. xv. 3, 4— exere 
iv r<p eifayyeXtcp rov Kvpiov Tj/xiaVf and COmp. viii. 2 
and xi, 3). The citations are only of words of 
Christ, and introduced as what the Lord said ; but 
they are more abundant, and, although not given 
entirely as in our Gospels, they appear on examina-^ 
tion to be still more plainly combinations of phrases 
from both Mt and Lk. Such compilations there 
are at Did. i. 2-5 [Mt 22^^7.39 (or Mk 12S0. si; or 

Lk 2027 ); Lk 628 - 32 . 83.35 (Mt 544 * 46 ); Mt 532*42 and 
Lk 629 - 30 ; Mt 526 ] ; aiid at Did. xvi. [Mt 25^^ Lk 
1235.40^ Mt 24^9. n etc. etc.]. The former of these is 
a collection of precepts on our duty to God and our 
neighbour, the latter on the duty of watching for 
the Coming of Christ. There are, besides, other 
citations or parallels at Did. vii. (Mt 2849), yiii, 2 
(Mt 69-13), ix. 5 (Mt 79), xiii. (Mt lO^o). 

The Shepherd of Hermas . — The Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon (c. A.D. 200, see below) 
contains a statement that the Shepherd was written 
during the episcopate of Pius (bishop of Rome, 
A.D. 140-165), by a brother of his named Hermas. 
Recent investigations have added to the import- 
ance of this statement, which could not in any 
case have been lightly set aside, for they have 
shown that it may probably have been taken from 
a list of bishops drawn up c. a.d. 170 in the time 
of Soter (Harnack, Chronol, i. p. 192). On the other 
hand, in the work itself ( Fzs. ii. 4. 3) there is a 
reference to Clement, which, if understood literally, 
must imply that he was still alive; and he died 
long before the beginning of the episcopate of 
Pius (A.D. 140). Zahn (Der Mirt des Hermas., p. 
70ff.)and Salmon (art. ‘ Hermas’ in Diet, of Christian 
Biography)., on the ground of this passage as well 
as of features in the work which they think point 
to an early age, suppose it to have been composed 


c. A.D. 100. While Lightfoot and Westcott treat 
the allusion to Clement as part of the fictitious 
setting of the work, and rely on the testimony of 
the Muratorian fragment, Harnack endeavours to 
reconcile in a measure the two views. He sup- 
poses that the work, though all by one author, 
was not all composed at one time, and that it was 
finally put forth A.D. 140 {Chronol. i. p. 257 ff.). 

As the Shepherd is a collection of revelations and 
instructions given by an angelic guide, it Avould 
not have been in character that it should contain 
express quotations, and there are not any in it 
from OT any more than from NT. But parallels 
showing acquaintance with NT writings are not 
wanting. Sim. v. 2 appears to be an adaptation 
of the parable of the Vineyard (Mk 121^'). In ^S^m. 
ix. 12 we are rather forcibly reminded of Jn lO^ 
and 149, ill ix. 16 of Jii 3^, and in ix. 24 of Jn l^e. 

The Fragments of Tapias . — There cannot be any 
very serious differences of opinion as to the approxi- 
mate time at which Papias put forth the work from 
which some few fragments have been preserved to 
us. He had conversed with men of an older gene- 
ration than his own who could give first-hand 
information as to what the oral teaching of several 
of the apostles tvas (Euseb. HE Hi. 39). Iren^iis 
{adv. Hmr. v. 38. 4) seems to have been mistaken 
in supposing that he had himself seen and heard 
John the Evangelist (Euseb. l.c.) ; but he may 
have been a contemporary, if not an actual hearer, 
of Aristion and ‘the Elder John,’ ‘disciples of the 
Lord’ (lb.). He must therefore have been born 
before, most likely some few years before, the end 
of the 1st cent. The time when he had oppor- 
tunities of collecting the information referred to 
may probably have been several years before he 
wrote the work of which Eusebius has given us an 
account, largely in Papias’ own words. But at 
latest the publication of this work cannot have 
fallen much after a.d. 160, and may more reason- 
ably be supposed to have taken place somewhat 
earlier. /When, further, we consider the character 
of his work, we can have no hesitation in saying 
that Ms testimony (so far as its general effect is 
concerned) is to be connected with the first half of 
the centuiy. 

The title itself of his work, Aoylwp KvpiaKCjv 
i^7ryij<r€is, ‘Expositions of Dominical Oracles,’ is 
interesting and important. In view of those habits 
of thought of the time upon which we have already 
commented, we may best take ‘ Dominical Oracles ’ 
to mean passages of Our Lord’s teaching. These, 
as is clear from his own language in the portion of 
his prologue preserved to us by Eusebius, Papias 
took from some documentary source or sources; but 
for the illustration of them he availed himself of all 
that he had been able to glean from independent 
tradition. As Harnack observes, ‘ he distinguishes 
the matter orally delivered, even so far as it con- 
tained portions of evangelical history, in a marked 
manner from the matter which he expounds ’ 
(Chronol* i. 690, n. 1). This fact, then, that 
written records supplied the basis for bis com- 
ment, or the pegs on which he hung the more or 
less trustworthy additional narratives or state- 
ments that he had collected, lends special interest 
to the inquiry whether he knew and used our 
Gospels or any of them. 

We need not hesitate to claim his account, which 
he gives on the authority of ‘the Elder’ — appar- 
ently, from the context in Eusebius, the Elder 
John — of the composition of a Gospel by Mark, as 
referring to a work at least substantially the same 
as our Second Gospel. It has been urged, indeed, 
that the observation contained in this fragment, 
Tvhether it is the Elder’s or Papias’ own, that Mark 
did not arrajige his matter ‘in order,’ is not ap- 
propriate to our Mark, which is not less orderly in 
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point of arrangement tiian the other Gospels. 
But this objection seems clearly unsubstantial, 
and is now generally admitted to be so. The 
criticism implied in Papias’ words may have been 
simply a fanciful and mistaken one. Or, again, 
Mark’s arrangement may have been assumed to be 
wrong wherever it differed from that of either our 
First or (see below) our Fourth Gospel, which 
are connected with the names of those who were 
followers of the Lord during His earthly life, which 
Mark was not. Some comparison of this kind 
seems to be implied in the words of Papias’ frag- 
ment itself. (See, further, art. Mark, p. 244). 
The questions as to the right interpretation of the 
fragment of Papias (ib,) on a writing by Matthew 
are more serious. Critics of more than^one school 
have seen in the words, Mardalos fikp ow rd \6yia 
<rvv€yp6,ypaTo^ a description of a Collection of Dis- 
courses and Sayings which has (it may be) been em- 
bodied in our First Gospel, but which was in many 
respects a different work. Against this view it has 
been urged that \6yioL does not mean ‘ discourses,’ but 
‘oracles,’ and that in the KT itself it is applied 
to the OT. These arguments, however, somewhat 
miss their mark. For it does not seem likely that 
the term should have been applied to a writing of 
the NT as such, so early as the time of Papias, 
and still less of his informant, if this, as is prob- 
able, was the same ‘ Elder ’ whom he reports in 
the case of Mark’s work. Nor could rd \6yia in 
that sense have been suitably used of a single 
writing, though it would be natural as a descrip- 
tion of the Lord’s teaching. The statement, how- 
ever, which we are considering consists only of 
one brief sentence ; we do not know what the con- 
text may have been. And whatever inferences it 
may be fair to draw from Papias’ expressions as to 
the history of the composition of our First Gospel, 
we may gather that, at least when he 'wrote, a work 
existed v^diioh was generally recognized as a Greek 
representative of a Hebrew writing by the Apostle 
Matthew. And it is hard to imagine that this 
could have been any other work than that which a 
generation later, or less, was certainly known in 
the Church, as it is still, as the Gospel acc. to Mt. 
A substitution of one book for another could not 
have been effected in so short a time. (Comp. 
Harnack, Ghronol. i. p. 693). See, further, art. 
Matthew (Gospel of). 

Eusebius makes the following statement at the 
end of his section on Papias: ‘The same (writer) 
has made use of testimonies from the former Ep. of 
Jn and from that of Peter likewise. He has, 
moreover, also set forth another narrative, con- 
cerning a woman charged before the Lord with 
many sins, which the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews 
contains,’ Use of the First Ep. of Jn indirectly 
affords evidence, as we have already had occasion 
to remark, of the existence and circulation of the 
Gospel according to John. It must not be assumed, 
indeed, on the ground of this notice, that Papias 
attributed these works to the apostle; but we 
may at least feel sure that he said nothing plainly 
inconsistent with this view of their authorship : if 
he had done so, Eusebius could not have failed to 
mention it, more especially as he was not in 
sympathy with some of this writer’s opinions. 

Something more as to Papias’ use of the Johan- 
nine writings may, it would seem, be learned from 
Irengeus, The latter, in language that recalls 
Papias’ prologue preserved in Eusebius, re- 
peatedly adduces the testimony of ‘the elders’ 
who had seen and heard John, the disciple of the 
Lord, or again, in another place, ‘ who were dis- 
ciples of apostles’; and when we examine the 
passages in which he refers to them and quotes 
their sayings, we find that their character is just 
such as we might expect it to be if they were 


derived from Papias’ Exegeses^ in view, on the one 
hand, of its aim as described by the author him- 
self, and of his chiliastic predilections [adv. Hmr, 
v. 6. 1 ; 30. 1 ; 33. 4]. In one of these places (v. 33. 
4) Irenseus, after alluding to the elders, proceeds to 
quote from Papias’ book by name. Now, among the 
passages which may with probability be regarded 
as extracts, more or less exact, from Papias, there 
is one in which a saying of the Lord, recorded io 
Jn 142 , and not in any other Gospel, is quoted 
and commented on (adv. Ilcer. v. 36. 1) ; there is 
another relating to the number of the Beast in the 
Apocalypse (i6. 30. 1). 

To conclude : the evidence as to Papias, though 
it is much more scanty than we should like, and 
though it is in part obscure, tends to show that he 
derived the ‘Oracles of the Lord,’ which he made 
his starting-point, from our Gospels and not from 
any other source, and that he knew at least the 
Gospels acc. to Mt, Mk, and Jn. 

The so-called Second Ep. of Clement. — This work 
is of considerable interest in connexion with the 
history of the Canon, more especially as to the use 
of Apocryphal Gospels and the position accorded 
to them in relation to our Gospels. Its date is 
consequently important. Hilgenfeld {Nov. Test, 
extr. Can. p. xxxviii f.) and Harnack {Patres 
Apostolici^ pp. xci, xcii) took the view that it was 
the Epistle sent by Soter to Corinth, c, a.d, 170 
(Euseb. BE iv. 23). But since the recovery of this 
work in an unmutilated form, through Bryennios’ 
discovery in 1875, it has become evident that it is 
I not a Letter at all but a Homily, and its identifica- 
i tion with the communication of Soter ought no 
longer to be regarded as tenable (see Lightfoot, 
Clem. Bom. ii. p. 194 ff. ; Harnack, Inmever, still 
adheres to the identification, Chronol. i. pp. 
440-450). The character of the work in general, 
it may be added, is favourable to an earlier date. 
It may most reasonably be taken as illustrating 
the state of things in respect to the recognition of 
the New Testament Scriptures, c. A.D,' 140, or 
perhaps somewhat before this. 

We will next briefly notice the recently recovered 
Apology of Aristides., an example of a class of 
Christian writings which has even given a name in 
Church history to an age — that occupying the 
middle portion of the 2nd cent. This one appears 
to have been addressed not as Eusebius says {HE 
iv. 3) to Hadrian, but to Antoninus Fins (Emp. 
138-161); but it probably belongs to the earlier 
rather than the latter part of his reign (comp. J. E, 
Harris, Texts and Studies, i. p. 8, and Harnack, 
Chronol. i. pp. 271-273). The special character of 
compositions of this kind, like that of others, and 
even more than that of some others, must be 
remembered in order that the effect of the evidence 
supplied by them in regard to the Canon may be 
fairly judged of. The argument and purpose of 
the greater part of the Apology of Aristides did 
not afford opportunities for quoting from Christian 
documents. It contains, however, one pjissage 
which illustrates in an interesting manner a time 
of transition when memories of the oral delivery of 
the Gospel were linked with a growing dependence 
upon a written form of it. (See tr. of Syriac in 
TMs and Studies, I. i. p. 36). 

We pass to the writings of a far greater ‘apolo- 
gist,’ Justin Martyr, and we may confine our 
attention to the three extant works bearing his 
name, which are by common consent admitted to 
be genuine — ^his First and Second Apologies and 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. Eecent investi- 
gations, beginning with those of Tolkrnar, Theol. 
Jahrh. von Baur u. Zeller, 1855, and of Hort, Journ. 
of^ Philol.^ 1857, have served to show that the 
Mrst Apology should be placed a little later than 
it commonly used to be, and that the Second 
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Apology was written soon after the First, The 
Dialogue was written after the Apologies,, but how 
long after cannot be determined. We shall not 
be far wrong if we say that all three writings were 
composed c. A.D. 150. The Apologies were written 
in Rome, as was also probably the Dialogue,, 
though it may be inferred from the latter (c. i.) 
that Justin was teaching as a Christian philosopher 
in Ephesus soon after a.d. 135. He was the most 
eminent Christian of his generation, while he 
writes, not as one who is putting forward his own 
views, but who is representing and defending the 
faith and practice of the Church ; and he well 
knew what they were in at least two of its chief 
centres. 

Row, Justin twice in his First Apology and many 
times in the Dialogue describes the main authori- 
ties for the Life and Teaching of Christ as ‘ the 
Memoirs of the Apostles ’ or simply ‘ the Memoirs.’ 
We have to ask whether by this name he intended 
at least principally our Gospels, whether he recog- 
nized all these, and whether they held a place in 
his estimation which no other accounts of the 
whole or a portion of the Lord’s Life and Teaching 
shared. His use of the term itself just referred to 
affords no ground for doubting that he has the 
Gospels which we acknowledge in his mind. It is 
probable that the name ‘Gospels’ was only be- 
ginning in that generation to be applied to the 
writings which contained the Gospel even among 
Christians, and he was addressing those who were 
not Christians. It would be natural for him to 
employ some term which would be to them more 
easy of comprehension and more expressive. The 
course he adopts in this case has an exact parallel 
in his treatment of other Christian terms, e.g. 
Baptism and the Eucharist {First Apol. Ixi. and 
Ixvi.). In First Apol. Ixvi., after using the word 
‘ Memoirs,’ he adds, ‘ which are called Gospels.’ 
And this, it maybe observed in passing, is the 
earliest instance of the application of the name 
‘ Gospels ’ to the boohs, Justin himself commonly 
writes of ‘the Gospel’ in the manner which we 
have observed to be customary in the writings of 
his predecessors and elder contemporaries. To pro- 
ceed : ill one place he characterizes ‘ the Memoirs ’ 
with special fulness as ‘composed by the Apostles 
and those who followed them.'' The suitability of 
this twofold description to our Gospels wii^ be 
noticed, and it gains in point from the circum- 
stance that in the context he preserves one trait 
which is peculiar to St. Luke’s account of the 
Agony in the Garden {Dial, chi.) . In another place 
he refers to a fact, mentioned only by St. Mark, as 
contained in Peter’s Memoirs (see, further, below). 
Again, he speaks of the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, w’hich he defines in part in terms peculiar 
to Jn, as derived from ‘the Memoirs.’ Further, 
in five of the cases in which Justin distinctly 
quotes from evangelic writings, using the formula 
y^ypairrat, he agrees almost verbally with Mt or 
Lk. (For these and for a discussion of the remain- 
ing two, comp. Westcott, Canon, p. 130 ff., and 
Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century, p. 88 f£.). 

For the most part, however, Justin does not 
adhere closely to the words of any one evangelist 
in his accounts of and references to the facts of the 
Lord’s Life and His Teaching. He gives the sub- 
stance of their narratives, and to a certain extent 
combines what is found in different Gospels. In 
doing this he acted in accordance with the very 
natural tendency of which we have already seen 
examples in early Christian writings. Moreover, 
it is quite obviously his purpose in a considerable 
portion of his First Apology to give a summary of 
the evangelic history and of some chief points in 
Christ’s teaching for the enlightenment of heathen 
readers. And not less obviously in a large part of 
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the Dialogue he is rapidly reviewing the facts, 
which was all that was required, in connexion with 
an argument from the fulfilment of prophecy. 
This being so, it was to be expected that he should 
avail himself now of one, now of another Gospel, 
and should he satisfied with giving what he con- 
ceived to be their general meaning and purport. 
With the object he had in view, he would often find 
it sufficient to rely upon his memory of their narra- 
tives. And, indeed, even his quotations from the OT 
are marked to a considerable extent by the same 
characteristics of combination and compression, 
and want of minute accuracy. Nevertheless, the 
general character of the representation which 
Justin gives of the evangelic history, and which 
he derives, as he repeatedly indicates, from records 
which were acknowledged in the Church to have 
apostolic authority — its contents, with compara- 
tively slight exceptions, its main outline, the style 
of the language, and many of the actual words — 
are those of our Gospels. The features of the 
Synoptics are, indeed, more fully and directly 
reproduced than those of the Fourth Gospel, 
though there are striking coincidences with special 
points in it also ; while it is most natural to sup- 
pose that the conception of Christ as the Logos, 
which holds a prominent place in Justin’s works, 
was derived by him from the same source, although 
he develops it in part in his own way, in accord- 
ance with philosophical ideas that were familiar 
to him. 

In his summaries of or allusions to the Gospel 
history, Justin introduces a limited amount of 
matter^ — a certain number of touches and incidents 
— not found in our Gospels. From the presence of 
this element it has been argued that he did not use 
our Gospels. But to reason thus is to defy every 
principle of sound criticism. For there is no 
evidence that any other work or works existed 
which could have supplied him with the bulk of 
his facts about the life and teaching of Christ, 
together with the language in which he relates 
them, besides our Gospels. Moreover, that these 
were already in existence, and that he must have 
had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
them, is certain, as will more clearly appear from 
facts to be considered presently. It is now, indeed, 
admitted by critics of more than one school that 
the first three Gospels ranked among Justin’s 
principal authorities, and that the fourth was 
known to him. The chief questions still sub lite 
are (a) to what extent he used other records in 
addition to our canonical ones, and whether he 
regarded any of them as possessed of apostolio 
authority ; and (5) whether there was a difierence 
between his attitude to the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics. 

(a) The question of the source or sources whence 
Justin drew what we may for convenience briefly 
call the * apocryphal ’ matter in his accounts of the 
Gospel history has received new and special interest 
from the recovery, since 1892, of a fragment of the 
so-called ‘ Gospel of Peter ’ (see The JJchmim Frag- 
ment, or the Apocryphal Gospel of St, Peter, by 
H. B. Swete). In some points in which Justin 
diverges from the canonical Gospels he is found to 
coincide with ‘Peter.’ The importance of the 
inquiry whether Justin used ‘Peter’ is greatly 
increased by the fact that, if he did, it must in all 
probability have been the work which he describes 
as ‘Peter’s Memoirs’ {Dial, cvi), and he must 
have given it an equal, if not a pre-eminent, place 
among the authorities for the Gospel history. The 
use of * Peter ’ by Justin is maintained by Hamack 
{Bruchstuch des Fmngeliums und der Apohalypse 
Petrus, 2nd ed. p. 37 ffi), and is accepted by 
Sanday {Inspiration, pp. 305, 310) ; but against it, 
see Swete,- l.c, pp. xxxiii-xxxv. Swete’s argument 
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may also be greatly strengthened by observing the 
contrasts between Justin and ‘ Peter.’ It is certain 
that the former has been but slightly influenced 
by the latter on the whole, and it is difficult to 
understand how, if he knew the book and regarded 
it as the work of the chief of the apostles, which 
it claims to be, his use of it should have been so 
limited* 

In Justin’s age information concerning the 
Gospel history was gleaned not only from tradi- 
tion, but also from documents other than our 
Gospels, less unsuspectingly than came to be the 
case a generation or so later. We have seen an 
example of this in the so-called Second Ep. of 
Clement ; learn also from Eusebius {HE iv. 22) 
that Hegesippus, the contemporary of J ustin, made 
some quotations from the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. Justin’s practice illustrates the same 
attitude of mind. With the matter supplied by our 
Gospels, he weaves in traits which he has probably 
derived from such sources, though we are unable 
to say from which of them he obtained most, or 
whether indeed he made special use of any one. 
There is, however, no reason to think that any 
work of the nature of a Gospel, other than ours, 
held practically the same position as they did for 
Justin, or for the Church of his time. 

(6) Some critics who admit the cogency of the 
evidence that Justin was acquainted with the 
Eourth Gospel, yet maintain that he clearly did 
not place it on the same level as the Synoptics (see 
Keim, Jesus of Naz. i. p. 186 ff. ; Holtzmann, Einl. 
p. 479). The only ground for supposing this is 
that he makes more sparing use of it. But there 
was good reason for this difference. In view of 
the persons addressed both in the Apology and in 
the Dialogue, and also the tenor of the arguments 
in these works, it was natural that he should have 
fewer quotations from and parallels with it than 
the others. 

Before leaving this quarter of the century we 
must touch upon the question of the use of the 
Gospels by Gnostic heretics. In discussing it we 
shall be taken back even to the earlier part of the 
time. It has, however, been reserved till this 
point, both on account of the different relation to 
the Christian faith of the persons to he considered, 
and because the evidence is of a more indirect 
kind. 

Hasileides had begun to teach at Alexandria in 
the reign of Hadrian. He was the author of a 
work in 24 books entitled Expositions of the Gospel, 
from which we have a few extracts in extant 
works of Clem. Alex. One of these seems like a 
portion of a comment on a passage of Mt. There 
are two others, which may he comments on sayings 
of our Lord taken from Lk and Jn respectively 
(Zahn, Kanon, i, pp. 766, 767). The possibility of ! 
coming to any fuller conclusion as to the use of ; 
the Gospels by Basileides must depend on the ' 
estimate formed of the account of Hasileides 
and his school given by Hippolytus, and of the 
citations which it includes. Some have supposed 
Hippolytus to have been misled when he took the 
work from which he quotes as a product even of 
the school of Basileides {e.g. Zahn, ih. 766). But 
the result of a comparison with the extracts in 
Clem. Alex, is strongly in favour of the view that 
the treatise used by Hippolytus gave a genuine 
exposition of Basileidean doctrine (see Hort’s art. 

‘ Basileides ’ in Diet, of Christian Biog.). Whether 
it was the Exegetica or some other work is more 
questionable. That the quotations are from Basxl- 
eides himself, at least in some cases, and those the 
most important for our present purpose, is the 
most natural view of Hippolytus’ language (cf. 
Westcott, Canon, p. 297 n., and Hort, Z.c.). The 
theories expounded bear the marks of great meta- 


physical power and if the writer from whom they 
are taken, partly in his own -words, was not Basil- 
eides himself, he may probably have been Isidore, 
Basileides’ eminent son and disciple, whom Hip- 
polytus names along with his father. Even in this 
case we should have to do here with a writing com- 
posed not much later than, if so late as, the middle 
of the 2nd cent. It undoubtedly appeals to the 
Eourth Gospel as to an authority (HippoL Ilmr. 
vii. 22). 

Valentmus, who was a younger contemporary of 
Basileides, need not now detain us. We know 
nothing of the employment he made of books of 
the NT, except as it may be inferred from the 
practice of his school in the next generation. 

On the other hand, of the treatment of the NT 
Scriptures by Marcion, who flourished c. a.d. 140, 
we know much from Tertullian’s Contra Marcionem. 
Beyond all reasonable doubt, the Gospel which he 
made for himself and his sect was a mutilated form 
of Lk. And it may be observed that in select- 
ing it, even though he found it necessary thus to 
adapt it to his own purpose, he did homage to the 
authority which it had acquired. An examina- 
tion of the peculiarities of the text used by Marcion 
seems also to show that the text of the Gospel had 
already in his generation a history (see Saiiday, 
Gospels in Second Cent. p. 231 fl.). 

Erom a man and his writings we turn to a move- 
ment. Montanism arose in Phrygia not long after 
the middle, and it spread remarkably during the 
remainder, of the 2nd cent. ; it found tendencies 
and needs favourable to it in various parts of the 
Church. In the present connexion it is important 
only from the fact that its insistence on the promise 
of the coming of the Spirit, designated as tht! 
Paraclete, is a sign of the influence of the Gospel 
according to John. 

(2) Other writings of NT. — A few points only 
need be noticed. We learn from Tertuilian’s 
treatise against Marcion that this heretic aedmow*- 
ledged 10 Epp. of St. Paul. It was natural, and 
yet important as a step in the formation of the 
Canon, that the Epp, of this great apostle should 
be regarded collectively, and we have in Marcion ’s 
case the first clear sign of such a view of them. 
There is, it may be added, no reason to think that 
Marcion in rejecting, as he did, the 3 Pastoral 
Epp. was actuated by any other motive than a 
dogmatic one. 

In a passage of Justin we have a noteworthy 
instance of another kind — the earliest reference by 
name to a NT writing. The work so cited is the 
Apocalypse, its authorship by John the Apostle 
being mentioned {Dial. Ixxxi.). 

Eor the rest, it will suffice under this head to 
notice parallelisms which are striking, and which 
prove the use of writings not otherwise abundantly 
attested. Those in Hermas with Ep. of James are 
specially remarkable (Hermas, F/s. rf. ii. 7, rv. ii. 
6 ; M. II. 3. 4, yi, 7, VIIL 10, IX. 4. 11, xir. 5. 2 
vi. 3 ; Sim. Yl. i. 1, Till. vi. 4). Again, those with 
Acts in Justin seem clear {Apoh i. 40 ; Dial, xvl and 
Hi.), The statement, which we have already had 
occasion to refer to, may also here be recalled, that 
Papias ‘made use of testimonies from the former 
Ep, of Jn, and likewise from that of Peter ’ (Bus. 
MEiilSg). 

' iii*. TbIMJ) QWAMTm OF SmONI) tovrCTF,— 
(1) Gospels . — Tatian. — Through a succession of 
remarkable literary discoveries in recent years con- 
troversy has practically been closed in respect to the 
general character of Tatian ’s Diatessaron. We may 
not fully have recovered its original form, but it can 
no longer be seriously doubted that substantially 
it was a harmony of our Eour Gospels (see Zahn, 
Eorsch. Pt. 1, Kan. i pp. 387-422, ii 630-566; 
Lightft., Essays on Sup. Bel, 1889, pp. 272-288 ; 
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S. Hemphill, The Diatessm'on of Tatian; and Hill, 
The Earliest Gospel Harmony). 

In more than one respect Tatian is a valuable 
link between the middle and the last quarter of 
the century, supplying evidence in regard to the 
history of the Canon for a period, the remains of 
which are specially scanty. His while 

it is an example of the working of that tendency 
to dwell on the common result of the testimony of 
different witnesses, which we have seen to be 
characteristic of the first two or three generations, 
is also the first distinct indication of the fact, which 
is so emphatically asserted a little later, that there 
were four records whose authority was unique. 

(2) His Apology shows traces of acquaintance 
with various writings of the AT, but for the most 
part there is in it the absence of express citation 
which is commonly to be observed in works of the 
same class. In one place, however, some words 
from the prologue to Jn are introduced as ‘that 
which has been said ’ (xiii.). 

iv. The Last quabtmb of the Eecohd 
Centuby and Beginning of tee thibd.— 
The point of transition to the last quarter of the 
2nd cent, will be the most convenient opportunity 
for considering the impugners of St. John’s writ- 
ings, commonly called the Alogi. The evidence 
which has so far come before us, if it is in any 
respects unfavourable to the authenticity of any 
NT writings, is so by way of defect. Even such a 
writer as Marcion appears mainly as a witness for 
the Canon. We have now, however, to notice a 
body of persons who are specially characterized by 
their refusal to acknowledge one group of writings 
— ^those attributed to St. John. 

Much attention has of late been directed to this 
phenomenon. It has been discussed in particular 
from opposite points of view by Zahn {Kan. i. 
pp. 220-262) and Harnack {NT urn d. J. 200., pp. 
68-70, and Chronol. i. pp. 670, 671) ; see also Light- 
foot (OZewt. Bom. ii. p. 394) and Sanday(J?tsjpfra^^ow, 
p. 14 f.). The chief documents are Iren. ill. xi. 12 
(which refers only to the rejection of the Gospel) ; 
Epiph. Hcer. li. ; and Philaster, lx. The value of 
the last two is that in all probability they derive 
their information from a lost work of Hippolytus. 
It is not, however, altogether easy to distinguish 
the conjectures of Epiphanius, and his disquisitions 
on points that interested him, from the matter 
which he took from his authority, while Philaster’s 
notice is very brief. 

The motive for these opinions was primarily 
dogmatic, not critical, though those who held them 
sought to strengthen their case by pointing out 
differences between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics, and by strictures upon the imagery of 
the Apocalypse (see Epiph. l.c.). It was ‘ in order 
to frustrate the gifts of the Spirit,’ Irenseus tells us, 
that ‘ some do not admit that form of the Gospel 
•which is according to John, in which the Lord 
promised that He would send the Paraclete.’ One 
kind of extravagance begets another. Because the 
Montanists appealed to Jn 14-16 in urging their 
wild views and preposterous claims, these others 
were for denying the authority of that Gospel itself. 
Again, the Montanists and many other Christians 
in the 2nd cent, were millenarians, and supported 
their materialistic notions by a literal interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Consequently, those who 
were repelled by millenarianism were tempted to 
call the authenticity of that work in question. 
The theory of the Alogi, that Cerinthus was the 
author of the Johannine writings, must have been 
suggested first in the case of the Apocalypse, and 
extended to the Gospel; for while, according to 
the best information which we possess, Cerinthus 
was a millenarian, his Christology had nothing 
in common with that of the Fourth Gospel. Thus 


the rejection of the one work was, in part at least, 
associated with that of the other ; in part, however, 
the attack on the Apocalypse was more widely 
spread, and had more lasting effects (cf. Eus. HE 
iii. 28 and vii. 25). 

The name Alogi seems to have been Epiph- 
anius’ invention. He gave it both as a jest and 
to betoken their refusal to accept the Gospel which 
contained the doctrine of the Logos. Whether 
they in reality objected to this doctrine, or this 
was simply Epiphanius’ inference, is not clear. 
But if they did, they might here again find a 
common ground of opposition both to the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse. 

It should be observed that the Alogi, by their 
association of the Gospel according to John and the 
Apocalypse in a common condemnation, and the 
attribution of them both to Cerinthus, are witnesses 
to the tradition, that both tvere by the same 
author, and that, in assigning them to a heretic 
who was contemporary with St. John, they are 
also witnesses to their antiquity. 

Harnack lays special stress on the fact that the 
Alogi were not visibly separated from the Church, 
and apparently did not intend to depart from the 
Christian faith. Ao/coOcrt Kal a^rot, says Epiphanius, 
rd fcra mareijeLv {l.c. § 4). Yet the agreement 
of which he speaks seems to be only relative. He 
is comparing their position with that of more pro- 
nounced heretics, such as the Gnostics. Further, 
it is to he remembered that the machinery did 
not exist in the 2nd cent., which there came to 
be in the Church of after-times, for passing judg- 
ment on erroneous opinions. And, moreover, there 
is no reason to suppose that the number of those 
who rejected the most important work at least, 
the Gospel, was considerable, and it is certain that 
they produced no lasting impression. 

At the same time, the instance of the Alogi illus- 
trates a stage in the reception of the NT Scriptures. 
It shows that beliefs which this party opposed 
had not yet obtained that firm hold upon the 
minds of all which only clear definition and a 
prescription of many generations can give. But 
that these beliefs were neither of recent growth 
nor limited to a narrow area, we plainly see from 
the works of the age we have now reached which 
have come down to us. 

Among the earliest is the treatise of Theophilus, 
hishop of Antioch, which is in the form of a 
vindication of the Christian faith, addressed to a 
philosophic heathen friend. He dwells upon the 
inspiration of the apostles. With the Holy Scrip- 
tures, i.e. the OT, still best known by this title, 
he couples ‘all the inspired men’ {•jrv^vfw.ro<j>i>poC)i 
expressly mentioning John. He quotes Jn 1^-® 
as from ‘the apostle’ {ad Autoh ii. 22, and 
cf. ih. ix. 10). In iii. 12 he speaks of ‘the 
Gospels’ in the plural, and asserts that the con- 
tents of the Prophets and the Gospels are in 
harmony with the law, ‘because all the inspired 
men spoke by one Spirit of God.’ Again {ih. 13), 
after citing a passage of OT he refers to ‘ the still 
more urgent injunction of the Evangelic Voice,’ 
and quotes Mt and he compares the Gospel 

with Isaiah, quoting Mt 6^^ {ih. 14). 

We may here suitably refer to the Ep. ad 
Biognetum., a work of similar aim, the birthplace 
and date of which cannot be fixed with certainty, 
but which may with most probability be assigned 
to about the same time. In c. xi. the writer 
enumerates ‘ the fear of the law,’ ‘ the grace of the 
prophets,’ ‘ the faith of the Gospels,’ ‘ the tradition 
of the Apostles.’ 

i It is, however, when we pass to writings of a 
different class, designed for the refutation of heresy 
i;: or the instruction of the faithful in the Christian 
[ life and creed, to Irenseus {adv. Hmr.^ composed 
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before A.B. 190), and the works of Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria, and Hippoiytus, composed 
near the end of the 2nd and beginning of the 
3rd cent., that for the first time, in place of the 
partial gleams afforded by the remains of former 
generations, we have a flood of light upon the 
thought and practice of the Church. ^ We must 
review the evidence as to the position of the 
writings of the NT in the generation we have now 
reached, and consider what inferences may be 
drawn therefrom as to their reception. 

(1) Wfitings whose pldce in the Canon was al- 
ready at and from this time fully secured.— The 
express statements of the eminent writers just 
named, and their ordinary assumptions, leave no 
doubt as to the inspired authority attributed to 
by far the larger part of our NT in the important 
Churches of which they were members, or with 
which they were well acquainted and maintained 
active relations. In common they recognize (a) our 
four Gospels, and none besides; (^) 13 Epp. of 
Paul, Le. ail which bear his name in our NT, 
except that to Heb. ; (7) the Acts, I P, 1 Jn. 
These form also the class called afterwards by 
Eusebius ‘ acknowledged writings.’ 

{a) BemarJcs as to the area from which this 
emdence comes . — It may have been observed that 
hitherto we have been almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the faith and usage of Greek-speaking 
Christians, and that we are so mainly still. By the 
mention of Tertullian the fact is for the first time 
brought before us of the hold that Christianity 
had obtained, comparatively recently, at the epoch 
of which we are speaking, among a Latin-speak- 
ing people. In Eome itself, alike in the 1st cent, 
and throughout the 2nd, the Church was mainly 
Greek. It may be well here to point out the 
special advantages belonging to the Greek-speaking 
Christians of the first few generations, as witnesses 
in regard to the NT writings. Not only are we 
best acquainted with the expansion of the Church 
to the west, north, and north-west of Jerusalem, 
through Greek-speaking cities, but to all appear- 
ance that was by far the greatest expansion in 
apostolic times. Here lay the scenes of St. Paul’s 
labours, with which his Epistles and the Acts have 
rendered us familiar. More dimly we see the 
figures of several of the Twelve, including St. Peter 
and St. John, moving and working in these same 
regions, when they voluntarily left or were driven 
from their home. It was in consequence of the 
spread of the gospel among populations whose 
ordinary language was Greek, to meet the needs 
of converts made from them, that ail the writings 
of the NT came into existence. This is true even of 
the First Gospel in the form in wdiich we have it. 

Here and there some other Christian writing 
may in early days have won a position similar to 
that of the books received as canonical. We 
may have an example of this in the Gospel accord’- 
ing to the Egyptians. But special circumstances 
of language and locality so well account for this 
in an outlying district, that such an instance does 
not detract from the force of the testimony of 
other parts of the Church. 

It seems strange, however, at first sight that the 
Christians of Palestine and of the Aramaic-speak- 
I ing East should have received the NT writings 
from the West, with one probable exception— the 
Ep. of James. Yet such was the fact. The 
Hebrew Christian community at Jerusalem was 
virtually broken up by the siege and capture of the 
city, A.D. 69-70. After the suppression of Bar- 
cochba’s revolt (A.D. 135) a Greek Church arose 
there. ^ In other parts of Palestine the Hebrew 
Christian Church had to contend, during the latter 
part of the 1st and earlier part of the 2nd cent., 
with a strong Jewish reaction, progress 


the gospel made beyond Jordan to the east and 
north-east, through the labours of any of the 
Twelve, or the preaching and example of more 
ordinary Christians who fled from Palestine when 
Jerusalem fell, and to what extent the Christians 
of those districts in the 2nd cent, may thus have 
traced their lineage to the Church of apostolic 
days, and have cherished its traditions, it may be 
impossible to discover. But this at least may be 
said: we hear of no work written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic by an apostle, or immediate companion 
and follower of the apostles, except the one 
attributed to St. Matthew. The Gospel according 
to the Hebrews may have embodied this work, 
and doubtless contained traditions that had been 
current among Hebrew Christians ; but it would 
seem not to have been preserved long in an mi- 
corrupted form, and it is noteworthy that it 
obtained no enduring authority even in the East. 

As regards the history of the Canon of the, 
Syrian Church, it may suffice here to allude to the 
strange hold which Tatian’s Eiatessaron obtained 
there. It was popularly used as a substitute for 
the Gospels, to the neglect of the reading of them 
in public worship — an abuse which had to be 
dealt with by authority as late as the 5th cent. 
But such a fact is of importance as throwing light 
upon the history of that Church generally, not as 
bearing on the authenticity of the Gospels. [The 
subject of the history of the Canon in the Syrian 
Church is a very obscure one : for discussions of it 
see especially Zahn, Ean. i. c. 8, and Harnack’s 
criticism thereupon in NT £00^ § 10,] 

Primarily, then, in dealing with the history of 
the Canon of NT, we have to fix our thoughts upon 
Greek-speaking Christendom, though we may now 
join thereto the Christians of the Roman province 
of N. Africa, who were far more closely bound up 
with it than the Christians of the East were. 
Tertullian is fully aware that he and the other 
Christians of his portion of the Church, who were 
but * of yesterday,’ had simply received the faith 
and its documents from more ancient Churches. 
It was probably here that a translation of the NT 
into Latin was first made, and expressions used 
by Tertullian have been commonly thought to 
show that one already existed in his time. But if, 
as Zahn has argued (Kan. i. 48-60), the task was 
not accomplished till later, though before the 
middle of the 3rd cent,, it was not for want of 
recognizing the value and authority of the writings 
held to be apostolic. Tertullian’s works certainly 
prove this. It is not material, therefore, for our 
present purpose to decide exactly when a I^atin 
version was first made. 

Now, although there are some Churches of note 
as to which we have no direct information for the 
period in question, even within that portion of 
Christendom the bounds of which we have indi- 
cated, we are justified in assuming that throughout 
the whole of it there was substantial agreement 
as to the sacred writings of the New Disp'kisation, 
to the extent to which it is found in the writers 
whose works have come down to us from that 
time. In view both of the eminence of those men 
pd their wide knowledge of the Church, and the 
intercourse which existed between different parts 
of it within the area described, there could hardly 
have been any considerable divergences on serious 
points which have remained concealed. It is to be 
added that, even for those regions within the limits 
defined — in particular the Greek Churches of Syria 
and of the central and eastern parts of Asia 
Minor— as to which evidence is lacking at this 
epoch, it is forthcoming shortly afterwards, and 
there is not a trace of any doubts in regard to the 
books above enumerated. 

To the close of the 2nd cent, or first years of the 
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3rd belongs most likely the earliest actual list of writings of the NT held in the last two or three 
the writings of NT which we possess. It is called decades of the 2nd cent, in the common view of 
after Muratorh its discoverer. It has now been the chief Churches of Christendom, and approxi- 
rendered highly probable that it was the work of mately, at least, of the Church throughout the 
Hippolytus. [On the Muratorian fragment see Roman Empire, i.e. of by far the larger part of 
esp. Zahn, Kan, ii. 1-143, and Lightfoot, Clem, the Church, is a more remarkable fact than any 
Jfom. ii. 405-413.] Though the earliest list of the recollections, however clear, of particular men 
kind that has come down to us, it may not have could be. In certain respects there has come a 
been the earliest made. Melito, bishop of Sardis change in the manner of regarding these writings 
(c. A.D. 170), in a fragment which Eusebius has since the middle, not to say the beginning, of the 
preserved {HEiv, 26), gives a list of ‘the books of century. The line of distinction is more sharply 
the Covenant,^ and the phrase seems naturally drawn than before it was, between the writings 
to suggest by contrast the existence of a list of the which could be rightly reckoned apostolic and all 
books of the New. Further, at the time we have others. Controversy with Gnosticism had had its 
reached, the name of ‘Scriptures’ is given to the effect. Writings of more or less decidedly heretical 
new sacred books equally with the old (see Iren, tendencies had been put forth under the names 
adv. Hmr, ii. 68. 2). And a conception has been of apostles. The Church was compelled to be 
formed of a NT, as a collection of books which watchful. A certain vividness and emphasis may 
made a companion to the OT, and the name even also be noticed in the manner in which Irenseus, 
of ‘Testament’ is so applied in Clem. Alex, and for instance, asserts the fourfold completeness of 
Tertullian [Clem. Strom, v. 85 ; Tertull. de Fudic. the evangelic testimony. The perception of the 
1], Tertullian also employs the word ‘instru- uniqueness of the four records has been rendered 
mentum,’ or in the pi. ‘ instrumenta ’ {i.e. ‘the more precise, and with this there has also come a 
document’ or ‘the documents’), considering it fuller sense of the distinct value of the contri- 
more expressive. It should be observed that such bution made by each, and of the richness of their 
a conception was found possible, although the harmony when combined. And as the notion of a 
contents of the collection of writings had not been Canon of NT Scriptures is becoming more definite 
in all respects certainly determined. (the name is not used), the authority of those 

The usage of heretics confirms what is known as books, which were beyond question and on ail 
to that of the Church. The Valentinians were but hands allowed to have a right to a place in it, is 
the most numerous and widely spread Gnostic enhanced. But the amount of the change that 
sect. Valentinus, according to Tertullian, used has taken place may easily be exaggerated. The 
‘a complete Instrument,’ which must be taken appearance of abruptness which it has, when we 
to mean all the books of Scripture which Tertul- compare earlier documents with the works of this 
lian himself acknowledged (Prcescr. JTcer. c. 38). time, is certainly due to our want of information. 
Whether the remark was true or not of the founder The voice of the Church at the end of the 2nd 
of the school himself, it was so undoubtedly of the cent, in respect to the writings of the NT is simply 
Valentinians in the last quarter of the 2nd cent., the full utterance of a conviction which has long 
as may be gathered from Iren^us’ treatise, as well been virtually held. Irenseus so evidently believes 
as from Tertullian. It answered their purpose best himself to he defending the immemorial faith and 
to accept the NT Scriptures acknowledged in the tradition of the Church, that he could not have 
Church, and to make them the vehicle of their been conscious of any alteration, within his own 
own tenets by means of allegorical interpretation. experience, in such an important matter as the 

(5) The inferences that may he drawn as to the apostolic authority attributed to the chief NT 

previous history of the reception of these writings writings. Moreover, such a hold as they had 

in the Church.^ln estimating the force of the manifestly obtained could not, in the nature of 

evidence in this respect, it will be desirable to things, have been acquired recently and at a bound 
distinguish between the value of the personal in that generation. 

reminiscences of individual writers in regard to We have seen how large a measure of agreement 
traditions about the books of the NT, and the there was upon the subject on the part of a number 
significance of the general belief of the Church, of eminent Churches. Putting aside that of N. 
The testimony of individuals, founded on what Africa, which was of later origin than the rest, 
they themselves remembered, might be of great these were aU founded in the Apostolic Age itself, 
weight. That of Irenaeus is so in particular. Too with the possible exception of Alexandria, which 
much stress may sometimes have been laid upon it. must have arisen at least in the generation im- 
possibly his opportunities for knowing the mind mediately following. And though these Churches 
and teaching of Polycarp may have been rather are all situated within the Grseco-Roman world, 
more restricted than they have been assumed to they exhibit widely different characteristics and 
be by some ; and he may have known no other man, thorough independence. No one of them could 
besides, belonging to the generation which actually dictate to the rest ; no one of them exercised over 
overlapped that of the apostles. But he certainly the rest an influence so dominant that its example 
knew other Asiatic Christians older than himself, would he silently followed. Rome would not have 
who must have been acquainted as he was, or readily yielded to Asia Minor, nor Asia Minor to 
better than he was, with the testimony both of Rome, on such a matter as the Scriptures which 
Polycarp and of contemporaries of Polycarp, who they had been accustomed to acknowledge ; nor 
had passed away before him. With such oppor- would either of these have yielded to Antioch or 
tunities for correcting Ms own impressions, it is Alexandria. Nor was unanimity brought about 
hardly possible that he should have been at fault through discussions and conferences. Differences 
as to simple facts which he believed that he re- on other subjects appear and are debated, but not 
membered. It is therefore altogether unreason- on this. It should be observed, also, that the 
able to suppose, as Harnack does, that, in spite authority which the writings of the NT possessed 
of his very distinct statement as to Poly carp’s was not based, as we in our day might he inclined 
reminiscences of John the Apostle, he is in his to imagine, on a judgment of the Church, either 
own memory making a confusion with another formal or implied, as to their surpassing moral 
John. [Comp. Earn. Chronol. i. p. 333 ff., with and spiritual power, their Inspiration. It rested 
Gwatkin’s answer in Oontemp. Keview, Feb. 1897, on the belief that the writings in question were 
and Lightfoot, Essays on Sup. Bel. pp, 96 f,, 265.] authentic embodiments of the witness and teaching 
But the position which the greater part of the of the apostles. TMs was the point testified to by 
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a iiumlDer of independent and mntaally confirma- 
tory lines of tradition, maintained in communities 
■wliich were bound by strong sanctions to be faithful 
to that which they had received from the past. 
These communities, too, had a continuous cor- 
porate life that reached back to the first age of the 
Church, or its confines ; and at the time we are 
considering they were still separated from it only 
by two or three generations. It is difficult to 
imagine that a belief thus guaranteed could have 
been substantially erroneous, even though it does 
not become apparent to us m its full strength for 
a century after the death of most of the apostles. 
And the more indirect indications from the inter- i 
vetting generations, though they are, owing to | 
various causes, less distinct than we could wish, 
make for the same conclusion. 

(2) Writings whose position continued to he for a 
time doubtful- — Before this epoch is left, a few 
words must be said on the amount of recognition 
then in divers quarters accorded to other writings, 
besides those above mentioned, which (a) were 
eventually included in the NT, as well as to some 
which (h) did not obtain a place there, 

(a) And first as to the Apocalypse. So far as 
the sources of evidence which come before us up 
to the beginning of the 3rd cent, are concerned, 
there would be no sufficient ground for placing it 
in a different category from those whose position 
w^as already fully assured. Irenseus, Tertullian, 
Clement, Hippolytus, all regarded it as a genuine 
work of the Apostle John, and Can. Mur. includes 
it as such. It continued, moreover, always to be 
recognized as Scripture in the Western Church, 
and on the whole this seems to have been the view 
throughout of the Church of Alexandria. We 
know, however, that at a later time it was not i 
received as canonical in Syria and Asia Minor, 
and this so generally as to point to a long-stand- 
ing difference of usage in those regions, though 
from what cause the difference arose we do not 
know. In this respect chiefly the testimony to it 
differs from that to the writings called ‘acknow- 
ledged.’ 

Of two other of the writings which for a time 
w'ere not reckoned in this class, it may likewise 
be said that they deserve to be so on the evidence 
afforded at the period now under review, considered 
by itself — 2 Jn and Ep. of Jude, 

Irenseus twice cites words from the former as 
John’s {adv. JScer. i. 9. 3 ; iii. 17. 8), though in one 
case he seems to confuse the 2nd with the 1st Ep. 
The Mur. Can. recognizes 2 Epps, of John, and 
Clem. Al. (Strom, ii. 66) speaks of John’s ‘greater 
Ep.,’ plainly implying that he knows of at least one 
other. It may seem strange to us that if the 2nd 
Ep. was acknowledged, the 3rd, which bears marks 
of the same authorship, should not have been so 
with equal distinctness. But the address of the 
former to ‘the Elect Lady,’ which may have been 
understood as a symbolical name for the Church, 
may account for this. We may gather from the 
language of Mur, Can. respecting the number of 
the Churches to which St. Paul’s Epp. are written, 
etc., that ‘catholicity’ of address was a considera- 
tion in determining the authority to be attributed 
to writings by the Church, as well as apostolicity 
of origin. 

The Ep, of Jude is not quoted by Irenseus, but 
this may be accidental. It is included in Can. 
Mur., and Clement commented on it. Tertullian 
also quotes it as apostolic, 

^ We turn^ now to the interesting subject of the 
light in which the Mp. to the Hebrews was regarded. 
The signs of its use in Clem. Bom. have been 
referred to ; but its position remained ambiguous 
owing to uncertainty as to its authorship. This is 
strikingly illustrated by Tertullian’s language (dfe j 


Fudicitia^ 20). He attributes it to Barnabas, 3 
companion of apostles, and one who had even 
borne in a certain sense the title of an apostle. 
Yet, evidently, even while Tertullian sets a high 
value upon the Epistle, he does not esteem it In 
the way that he would have done if he had believed 
it to be by St. Paul himself. Similar considera- 
tions, no doubt, influenced others. They read, 
and were willing to profit by, the Epistle, but 
shrank from claiming for it full apostolic authority. 
Irenseus nowhere appeals to it as Scripture in any 
writing of his which we possess, and it is not 
included in the Muratorian list. On the other 
hand, it would seem to have been vei’y liiglily 
appreciated at Alexandria, and Clement of Alex- 
andria asserted its Pauline authorship, while he 
explained the differences between its style and 
that of his other Epp., and its similarity to that of 
the Acts, by conjecturing that Lnke translated it 
(ap. Euseb. vi. 14). 

Of use of the Up. of James — if we are to put 
aside, as it appears we should (see Westcott, Canon., 
pp. 362, 363), a statement of Cassiodorus in regard 
to Clem. Alex.’s lost Hypotyposes^theio, is no sign 
till the next period, beyond those parallelisms in 
Hermas which have been noticed. There are also 
no clear traces of ^ Peter or S John. 

(b) We pass to writings which were for a time 
candidates, so to speak, for admission, hnt wliich 
were ultimately rejected.. With the Apoealpyse of 
John the Mur. Can. couples that of Peter., though 
it adds in respect to the latter that some Christians 
were against having it ‘ read in cffiirch.’ In other 
quarters it would seem the Ep. of Clem. Bom. , the 
Pastor of Hermas., and the Ep. of Baniabas were 
read as works of special authority, on the ground, 
which was true in the case of the first-named only, 
that they were by companions or personal disciples 
of the apostles. At some time, also, the L^nd Ep. 
of Clem, (so called) -was joined with the 1st in the 
same honour. 

But it is difficult to determine exact! the 
relation of these writings to the Canon, from our 
want of knowledge as to the principles on which 
the practice of public reading in the assemblies 
was regulated. Undoubtedly, the selection of the 
books which might be read publicly played a part 
in the formation of the Canon, and in impressing 
the idea of the sacredness and authority of the 
books so used upon the minds of Christians. But 
it is not to be supposed that the significance of the 
public reading was the same, or that the rules for 
it were conceived in the same spirit, everywhere 
and always (see art. Caiston in vol. i, p. 840^), 
Erom the mere fact, therefore, that a particular 
work appears to have been read in certain Churches, 
it is not safe to infer that even in these Cliurclies 
it was regarded as possessing the fullest inspired 
authority. 

B. Second Pepjod, c. a.d. 220-328.— The most 
important fact of this period is the work and the 
influence of Origen. Their results cannot be 
measured with precision; but the effect of his 
labours— -alike as a thinker bent on the compre- 
hensive ascertainment of Christian truth and as a 
textual critic of, and commentator and homilist 
upon, Holy Scripture, coupled as they were with a 
wide knowledge of the practice of different parts 
of the Church — must necessarily have been, great 
in promotmg the settlement of the Canon of NT. 
And his teaching was perpetuated and spread by 
many scholars, e.g. by his successors in the school 
of Alexandria, by Pamphilus, who preserved it at 
C^sarea, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, who carried 
it into the heart of Asia Minor, 

The testimony of Origen confirms the evidence 
of the preceding period — within which, Indeed, half 
his life fell (a.d. 186-263) — as to the writing about 
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whicli there was practically uaiversal agreement 
ill the Greek-speaking and Latin-speaking Church. 
He accepts ail that have been enumerated under 
this head, on the authority of the Church’s tradi- 
tion, and also the Apocalypse (Eus. HE \n. 25). 

Passing to the remaining writings of NT, we 
may first note as of special significance his position, 
which resembles that of Clement, in regard to the 
Ep. to the Hebrews. He points out the difference 
of style between it and the unquestioned wHt- 
ings of St, Paul, hut adds that ‘the thoughts 
are wonderful and not second to the acknowledged 
apostolic workings’ ; and he gives it as his own 
opinion that ‘ the thoughts are the apostle’s, 
hut the diction and composition that of some one 
who recorded from memory the apostle’s teaching, 
and as it were illustrated with a brief coinmeutary 
the sayings of his master’ {ap. Eus. iK). The 
history of the reception of this great Epistle shows 
strikingly what were the conditions which — it was 
held— -must he satisfied in the case of a book in- 
cluded among the NT Scriptures. There must 
be apostolic authorship, or dependence upon apos- 
tolic teaching; and this was a point to be deter- 
mined by tradition, which did not necessarily 
involve the employment of tests difficult to apply, 
such as that of inspiration. Nevertheless a test | 
of authenticity was also found, consciously or | 
unconsciously, in the harmony between the spirit 
of the books received as apostolic and that of the 
apostolic doctrine preserved in the Church. Doubts 
as to the authorship of Ep. to Heb. stood in the 
way for some time of the recognition of its inspira- ! 
tion. And it may be that if it had not come to be i 
more closely associated with the name of St. Paul 
than facts warranted, it would never have fully 
ranked as Scripture. But, on the other hand, those 
who seem to have done most to secure this result, 
notably Clement and Origen, were profoundly 
impressed with its spiritual power and general 
agreement with St. Paul’s teaching. 

In Origen’s writings we have the earliest refer- 
ences by name to Ep, of James {Comm, in Joan, 
t. xix. 6, etc.) ; he also quotes from of Jude 
{Comm, in Matt, -s:, 17, etc.) as if he himself 
received it, hut alludes to the doubts existing in 
regard to both of them. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the former of these Epp. was brought to 
the notice of Origen more particularly through his 
residence in Palestine. The conjecture that it had 
for long been teasured in Syria is confirmed by 
the fact that it was recognized as authentic and 
canonical at Antioch and in the Syriac-speaking 
Church, where 2 and 3 Jn and Jude, as well as the 
Apoc., were refused acknowledgment at the end 
of the 4th cent. Origen appears to have known 
the 2nd Ep. of I^eter, but not to have regarded it 
or the two lesser Epp. of John as genuine. 

The position of the Apocalypse in the 3rd cent, 
is illustrated by the attitude of one who belonged 
to the same school as Origen, and outlived him 
only by a few years, Dionysius^ the eminent bishop 
of Alexandria (d. 265). He discussed the question 
of its authenticity, and declared himself unable to | 
believe that it was by the Apostle John, the author | 
of the Gospel, on account of its style ; yet the I 
cautiousness and reverence of his tone in speaking i 
of the work is an indication of the high regard in 
which it was commonly held {ap, Eus. HE yii. 25)* 

Lastly, Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, ' 
when he has arrived nearly at the end of the 
Apostolic Age, makes important statements as to 
his oTO views and the views and practice of his 
contemporaries in respect to the apostolic writings 
{HE ii. 23. 25 ; iii. 3 j 24. 17, 18 ; 25). These bring 
us to the close of our second period in the history 
of the Canon. Por this work of Eusebius— rwhich 
contains, indeed, most of the information that he^ 
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supi^lies oil this subject, though he lived to A.TX 
340 — terminates with, and seems to have been com- 
posed shortly after, the pacification of the empire 
under Constantine. In spite of some want of clear- 
ness in his language, he helps us greatly to realize 
the state of things prevailing. The uncertainty 
and disagreement which still continued concerning 
certain books perhaps impress us most. It is from 
Eusebius that we derive the familiar classification 
into ‘ acknowledged ’(6/xoXo7oi5^em) and ‘ disputed ’ 
{a.vTL\ey6ixeva) and ‘spurious’ {v66a) books. Never- 
theless it was a step towards the final decision 
of the questions at issue, that they should be thus 
definitely posed. And the notices bearing oii the 
Canon of NT, gleaned from writers of generations 
earlier than his own, which according to promise 
he gives in the course of Ms history, are intended 
to contribute to the attainment of this object. 

Eusebius nowhere includes works which have 
ultimately been accounted apocryphal or unin- 
spired in his class of ‘disputed’ writings. These 
consist, according to his fullest passage on the 
subject (iii. 25), of the Epp. of James and Jude, 
2 and 3 Jn, and 2 P, which, as we gather from ii. 
23. 25, were already regarded in many Churches as 
forming together with 1 F and 1 Jn a collection of 7 
Catholic Epistles. With the Apocalypse he deals 
somewhat curiously. He first enumerates it among 
the ‘ acknowledged ’ books, adding, ‘ if that should 
appear to he the right view ’ {el (paveirj — ambiguous 
like the Eng. trans. given), and then again refers 
to it among the ‘spurious’ with a similar saving 
clause. The mode of treatment adopted by him 
in this case is to be accounted for by the fact that 
those who did not admit the Johannine authorship 
for the most part desired its definite rejection on 
doctrinal grounds ; whereas the claims of the Ep|). 
above named to be regarded as apostolic were for 
the most part questioned simply on the ground of 
defect of evidence for their early and widespread 
use. On the other hand, Eusebius cannot bring 
himself to name the Ep. to Heb. anywhere except 
among the ‘ acknowledged ’ books, and as one of 14 
Epp. of Paul. In so doing, he reflects, no doubt, the 
belief of the greater part of the Greek-speaking 
Church, in which he was most at home. At the 
same time, he allows that ‘it is not fair to ignore 
the fact that some have rejected the Ep. to Heb., 
asserting that it is disputed by the Church of 
Rome as not being Paul’s ’ (iii. 3). 

With the exception of this statement, we know 
nothing of the Canon of the Church of Rome and 
the Churches dependent upon her, or of the Church 
of N. Africa, during the period under considera- 
tion. 

C, CONCLUDIKG PEPJOT).-~Inthe age ushered in 
by the victoiy of Constantine, many causes were 
at work tending to fix the Canon. The Scriptures 
were endeared, and the difference between them 
and all other books was emphasized, by the recol- 
lection of the last persecution, in which their 
destruction had been made a principal aim ; and 
zeal for them found exercise in the multiplication 
of fresh copies. Now, also, large volumes, com- 
prising the entire Greek Bible, began probably to 
be made, such as those fifty magnificent ones which 
Constantine ordered EuseMus to have prepared at 
the expense of the royal treasury (Eus. Vit, Const. 
iv. 36). The Scriptures were thus vividly pre- 
sented as a distinct whole, and the question of their 
limits was raised in a very practical manner. 
Eurther, the definition of the Church’s creed led 
naturally to a fuller settlement of her Canon of 
Scripture. And thus, when the ties between the 
Latin-speaking Church and Athanasius had first 
been drawn closer through the conflict with Arian- 
Isniy and when afterwards the conservatives of the 
East had embraced the Nicene faith, and East and 
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West were united in common sympathies, the 
same Canon came in course of time to be received. 

Lists of the NT Scriptures have come down to us 
from various parts of the 4th cent. ; but, in spite of 
the many Councils that were held during this 
period, most of these lists rest on the authority of 
individual Fathers, though representing, no doubt, 
the faith and practice of the portions of the Church 
to which they belonged. The earliest Synodical 
decree on the subject which is of certain date and 
authenticity belongs to the close, almost, of the 
century. The Acts of the Synod of Laodicea, 
according to some MSS, contain a catalogue of 
the books of Scripture, but it is probably a later 
addition. The date of this Synod has also been 
matter of dispute, though it most likely took place 
A.©. 363 (see Westcott, Canon^ p. 439 1). 

The Canon of Cyril of Jerusalem in his Cate- 
chetical lectures (c. A.B. 340) corresponds with our 
own, with the single exception that he omits the 
Apocalypse (Oatech. iv. 33). In the Canon given 
by Athanasius (Fest. Mp. 39, A.D, 367), we meet for 
the first time with one the same in eveiy respect 
as our own. So, too, is that of Epiphanius (Hoer. 
76). Turning to the West, the list known as the 
Cheltenham Catalogue, which appears evidently 
to be of the 4th cent, and to belong to N. Africa, 
differs from Athanasius’ in omitting the Ep. to 
Heb., but in that point only. In A.D. 397, how- 
ever, the 3rd Council of Carthage, in its Canon on 
the subject of the Scriptures, includes this Ep., 
and thus gives the contents of NT as at present 
received; while Ambrose a little earlier is a 
witness for the Church of Milan, and Eufinus for 
that of Aquileia, to the same effect. 

In Asia Minor, near the close of the 4th 
cent., the Apocalypse was not received. So we 
gather from the lists of the Council of Laodicea 
(Gregory Naz. Carm, L § 1. 12, and Amphilochius, 
ad SeleucAim [ap. Greg. Naz. ii. § 2. 8] ). The latter 
appears, also, to allow the legitimacy of opposite 
views on the subject of 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, and Jude. 

The great Greek teachers of Antioch — Chrysos- 
tom, Theodore, and Theodoret — seem to have been 
of the number who did not receive, or who had 
doubts respecting, these Epp. as well as the 
Apocalypse, while they accepted Ep. to Heb. and 
Ep. of James, Their Canon would thus be the 
same as that of the Peshitta. In process of time, 
in spite of the influence which this version exer- 
cised, the Canon in use even in the more distant 
parts of the East appears to have become assimi- 
lated to a considerable degree to that of the rest of 
the Church (see, e,g.^ statements of Junilius in 
Westcott, p. 451). 

The Canon was synodically determined for the 
Catholic Church of East and West by the Quini- 
sext. Council, A.D. 691, which confirmed the decrees 
©f 3rd Council of Carthage. 

The Eeformation of the 16th cent, made no 
change as to the books of NT received as Scripture, 
opinions of individuals, such as that of Luther in 
regard to Ep. of James, having met with no general 
assent. But it tended to throw more stress on the 
recognition of the inspiration of the sacred books, 
by comparison with the tradition of apostolic 
authority, which counted for most in their actual 
collection by the early Church. 

Literatiteb.—J. 3. Seraler may be said to hare given the first 
impulse to the free critical inquiries of modern times into the 
history of the Canon of NT, both by his writings in general and 
in particular by his Abhandlung vonfreier Untermehung. des 
Kano7iB, 1771. Among writers who in the early part of the 
present century sought to investigate the subject systemati- 
cally in this spirit, 0. A. Credner holds the foremost place ; see 
his Mnleitmig in dm Ne-m Tmtainmi^ lS3d, Beitrdge, mir 
GeseJMU d, Fanons,im, and his GesaMclhU des Ji^TXcmong, 
which was edited with notes by G. Volkmar, and published' 
(1800) after Credner’s death. Of the Tiibingen school, the rise 
of which was contemporary with Oredner’s later life, it would 
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not be too much to say that all their speculations and labours 
had a bearing on the subject of the Canon of NT. Aiming as 
they did at a complete reconstruction of Christian history, 
they subjected the books of NT and the remains generally of 
early Christian literature to a criticism which was compre- 
hensive and penetrating, though seriously biassed. At the same 
time, their attack upon opinions commonly received stimulated 
fresh research on the part of those who were unable to accept 
their theories. It would be unsuitable to attempt here to 
enumerate even the principal writings in which during these 
controversies particular documents, portions of the evidence 
relating to the books of the NT, or the true conception of the 
early history of the Church, were discussed. As an important 
work, however, specifically on the Canon, we must not omit to 
mention Die G&mMcMe der Heiligm Neuen TeMa- 

ments, by E. Eeuss, a writer holding a middle position (1st ed. 
1842, Eng, tr. from 5th revised and enlarged Gezmian edition, 
1874, by E. L. Houghton) . The most eminent of the later mem- 
bers of the Tubingen school, A. Hilgenfeld, modified in some 
important respects the views before put forward ; see esp. his 
IIi8toHsch-hritisch& Einleitung indm 'reMame^it^ 1ST5. 
The views of this school have been i*epresented in England in a 
comparatively moderate form by S. Davidson in his Introduc- 
tion to the Study qfihe New Testament of 186S (21882, 
and in their most extreme form in the work entitled Su/per- 
natural Religion (1st ed. 1874, complete ed. 1879). J. B. 
Lightfoot examined the latter work in a series of Essays (col- 
lected and repub. 1889). 

The chief recent advances in the subject have been due to 
the colossal labours of J. B. Lightfoot in his works on Jgnaiim 
of Antioch (1885) and Clement of Rome (2nd ed., pub. 1890, 
shortly after his death), and of Th. Zahn in his Besehichte des 
Neutest. Kanons (1888), preceded by his ForscMmgen &ur 
GescMchtedesNeidefit. Xano7i$, and the brilliant review of the 
actual state of knowledge in regard to early Christian docu- 
ments by A. Harnackin his Chronologie der AltchrUtliehen 
lAtteratur (vol i. 1897), with which his brochure DasNTum d-as 
JahrSOO (1889), a critique of the first part of Zahn’s History of 
the Canon, may be compared. The last-named writer has iiiade 
some important concessions to those who, like the two before 
mentioned, have defended the orthodox position, though he 
has approached the subject with different prepossessions from 
theirs. This approximation to a common judgment, at least 
on certain points, is a sign of solid jirogress. The weighing 
of the differences which still remain, with a view to taking 
account of whatever truth there is in the arguments urged on 
each side, may be suggested to the student as a path which 
promises further advance. 

To turn to less voluminous works: Westcott’s^rcn ew/ Surrey 
of the Eistory of the Canon of the Neio Testament (1st ed. 1855s 
7th ed. 1896) continues to be the most complete work on the 
subject, which is at the same time compendious. With it may 
he read Sanday on Jmpiration (1893). The various Introduc- 
tions to the NT deal -with the subject ; the treatment of it in 
B. Weiss’ Manual of Introduction (1886, Eng, tr. 1887) may be 
specially recommended. Y. IL STANTON. 

NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE. -- See LAN- 
GUAGE OF NEW Testament. 

NEW TESTAMENT TEXT.— See Text of New 
Testament. 

NEW TESTAMENT' TIMES. — See Times' 
New Testament. , 

NEW YEAR.— See TIME. 

NEZIAH (0’*?i). — The name of a family of Ne- 
thinim, Ezr 25^(B Ncurcnisr, A NeOU) =Neh 7'»G( 

A Neicreid) ; called in 1 Es 6^2 Naael') or 

Nasith (so AV and BVm, following A NaaW), 

NEZIB B Naaei^, A Luc. Neo-a'/S). — A 

town in the Shephelah of Judah, noticed next to 
Keilah, Jos 15 ^^^ Xt is the i>i'esent Belt Xnslh, 
mentioned in the Onomasticon (Lagarde, 283. 142) 
as 7 Roman miles from Eleiitheropolis on the 
road to Hebron. It lies to the south of Keilah. 

Litbeature.— yiSTTP vol. iii, sheet xxi. ; Bobinsuii. MRP- ii. 
17, 54, 221; Buhl, GAPm\ Guerin, Judee, iii. im ff Ail 
these accept of the above identification, against wtiich. howt*v<M\ 
Dillm. (Jos. adi ?oc.) argues. 0. H, CONDKlt. 

■ , NIBHAZ also in some MSS and B 
A ’AjSaaf(^p Kal Nat^ds [a doublet], Luc, 
’EjSXatei*ep) . — An idol of the Avvites, which they wor-* 
shipped with Tartak, and introduced into Samaria, 
whither they had been transported liy the Assyrian 
king Sargon (2 K 17^^). To all aiipeannice, the 
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Hebrew text is corrupt, Nibbaz being for some such 
form as Ahahaz or Mahazer, as the Greek variants 
Nat/3as, and show (compare Nimrod 
for Amaruduk and Nisroch for ASur or AHrahu)^ 
and any identification of this deity under the cir- 
cumstances is at present hopeless. 

T. G. Pinches. 

^ HIBSHAM B Na^Xa^c&j', A NejSo-di'). — A 

city in the desert (i|*]0) of Judah, noticed next to 
the City of Salt, Jos 15®^. The name has not been 
recovered. Wellhausen [Proleg. 344) proposes to 
emend to Kibskan * the kiln ’ ; cf. Gn 19®®). 

C. K. CONDER. 

MICAMOR (Ni/edj^wp), the son of Patroclus (2 Mac 
8®), a general of Antiochus Epiphanes, and one 
of the king’s * friends’ (1 Mac 3®®). In B.C. 166 
Nicanor, together with Gorgias and Ptolemy the 
son of Dorymenes, was sent by the chancellor 
Lysias at the head of a large army to crush the 
rebellion in Palestine, Nicanor, who occupies the 
chief place in the narrative of 2 Mac, was probably 
the commander-in-chief of the expedition, while 
Gorgias, who appears more prominently in 1 Mac, 
led the army in the field. The invading forces 
took up their position at Emmaus, where they 
w’^ere defeated by Judas Maccabseus in a night 
attack, during the absence of Gorgias, and the 
Syrian commanders fled into the Philistine terri- 
tory (1 Mae 3®®*" 4^'®®, 2 Mac 8). The statement 
that Nicanor escaped to Antioch in disguise is 
doubtless a rhetorical exaggeration (2 Mac 8®^'®®). 
After the death of Antiochus V. and Lysias, 
Nicanor, who stood in high favour with Deme- 
trius, and whose hatred for the Jews was well 
known (1 Mac 7®®), was appointed governor of 
Judsea (2 Mac 14^®), and sent there with a large 
army. At first he attempted to parley with J udas, 
hoping to get possession of his person, but his 
treacherous design was discovered, and a battle 
took place at Capharsalama (site uncertain), in 
w-hich Nicanor lost 500 men (1 Mac 7®^^*)* The 
result of the engagement was probably indecisive ; 
Josephus, who usually follows 1 Mac, asserts that 
Judas was defeated [Ant xii. x. 4). A less prob- 
able account of these events is given in 2 Mac 
14^‘®®. There we are told that Simon, the brother 
of Judas, received a check at the hands of the 
invaders, but that afterwards Nicanor made friends 
with Judas ; Alcimus complained to the king, who 
sent peremptory orders to his general to seize the 
Jewish leader ; but Judas, perceiving the alteration 
in Nicanor’s attitude towards him, withdrew to a 
place of safety. After the battle at Capharsalama, 
Nicanor fell back on Jerusalem, and greeted the 
Jewish priests (who came to meet him peaceably) 
with threats of vengeance unless they delivered 
Judas and his army into his hand (1 Mac 2 
Mac 14®^*®®). He then returned to Beth-horon, where 
he met with remforcements, while Judas encamped 
opposite to him at Adasa. The battle took place 
on the i3th of Adar, B.C. 161, and ended in the 
complete rout of the Syrians. Nicanor himself 
was among the first to fail. His body was found 
on the battlefield, and his head and right arm were 
3ut oif and exposed on the citadel of Jerusalem, 
while the day of the victory was commemorated 
annually as a festival under the name of ‘ NicanoPs 
day ’ (1 Mao 7S9-»>, 2 Mac 15, cf. Meg. Taan. xii. 30). 

H. A. White. 

NICANOR [l^iKdpiap ), — One of the ’seven’ chosen 
to relieve the apostles of their more secular duties 
(Ac 6®). The name is Greek, and not uncommon. 
For later legends, which are valueless, see Baronius, 
Annales^ i, 34. cccxix. A. C. Headlam. 

N1GODEM0S (Nt/c(557?Aos). — The ‘ruler of the 
Jews’ who came to Jesus by night. The name 
Mwodemus is found in Josephus (Ant, xiv. iii. 2) 
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as that of an ambassador from Aristobiilus to' 
Pompey, and is plainly a Greek name which was 
borrowed by the Jews. We have it in the form 
ponps in the Talmud (Taanitk 20. 1), where the 
name is derived from an incident in the life of one 
Bunai, commonly called Nicodemus ben Gorion 
(see Lightfoot, Hbr. Meb. in Jn 3^). This person 
has been identified with the Nicodemus of Jn 3. 
But Buuai lived until the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and it would seem from Jn S'* that the inquirer who 
came to Jesus was then an old man {yipwp), so that 
for this reason, as well as for others, it would be 
precarious to identify the two. 

Nicodemus is not mentioned by any evangelist 
save St. John ; and attempts have been made to 
represent him as a typical character invented to 
serve a literary purpose by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel.^ Again, it has been suggested (see Schen- 
kel’s Bib. -Lex. $.v. ‘Nikodemus ’) that he is to be 
identified with Joseph of Arimathsea, and that John 
has drawn on Synoptic material for his description 
of Nicodemus ; cf . Mt 27®^, Mk 15^, Lk 23®® with 
the notices of Nicodemus in Jn 3^*®^ 7®® 19®® (see 
I Joseph of Arimathsea). It is not necessary to 
suppose any such literary artifices j there are, as 
' mignt be expected, many points of likeness be- 
tween Nicodemns and Josej^h, as men occupying 
a somewhat similar position in society ; but there 
is no good reason for refusing to take the episodes 
about Nicodemus recorded in Jn as historic^. 

Nicodemus is represented as a Pharisee (Jn 3^) 
and member of the Sanhedrin (ib. 7®®), probably a 
rich man (19®®), who came to Jesus at Jerusalem 
secretly and by night. The various notices of him 
suggest that although he became a faithful disciple 
he was a timid man, who dreaded hostile criticism. 
When the Pharisees would have arrested Jesus, 
Nicodemus puts in the cautious plea, ‘Doth our 
law judge a man except it first hear 6:om himself 
what he doetht’ (Jn 7^). He shelters his defence 
behind a recognized principle of law, and, like most 
half-hearted advocates, he is treated with scant 
respect. So again at Jn 19®® it is Joseph of Arima- 
thaea who ventures to ask Pilate for the body of 
Jesus, Nicodemus being ready to aid him in the 
work of entombment, although he does not take 
the initiative. 

This timidity was characteristic, and seems to 
have been intellectual no less than physical. All 
through the conversation in Jn 3^“®^ (which we take 
to he historical, although probably rehandled and 
condensed by the evangelist) his questionings are 
cautious, and he does not commit himself far. He 
begins by a half -patronizing recognition of the 
claims of Jesus to a divine mission, as attested by 
the signs of which he had heard. This is cut short 
at once by the startling words, ‘ Except a man be 
bom anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God’ 
(cf. Mk 10^’ for the question which was in the mind 
of the inquirer). Nicodemus answers that such 
new birth is inconceivable, and is bidden to re- 
member that although ‘ that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh,’ yet also that ‘ that which is bora of 
the Spirit is spirit.’ A man is not the mere victim 
of his pedigree and circumstances; the grace of 
the Spirit is not distributed by the law of heredity ; 
it is like the wind, though not in its caprice yet in 
its irreducibility to rules which can be foreseen { Jn 
3®). Nicodemus is dismayed by so bold a figure, and 
asks ‘How can these things be?’ And then the 
tone of the Christ seems to change to stem rebuke : 
‘Art thou the teacher of Israel, and understandest 
not these things ? ’ He who believes not the things 
of earth, the everyday facts which are patent to 
observation if he but chooses to open his eyes to 
them, is not likely to believe ‘heavenly things.’ 
The last words of Jesus to Nicodemus may possibly 
have a side reference to the secrecy of his visit 
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‘ He that doeth the truth eometh to the light, that 
ills works may he made manifest that they have 
been wrought in God’ (Jn 3^^). Nicodemus dis- 
appears from the NT at Jn 19^® ; but in an apocry- 
phal narrative of the Passion and Eesurrection of 
Christ, which has come down to us from very early 
times in different forms (Greek, Latin, Coptic, not 
to speak of Irish and other seconda^ versions), and 
variously entitled the Gospel of Nicodemus or the 
Acts of Pilate, Ms history is carried further. See 
next article. 

Other legends represent Nicodemus as having 
being baptized Ureter and John, and as being 
deprived of his office and banished from Jerusalem 
through the hostility of the Jews. Gamaliel is 
described as burying him near St. Stephen, and a 
later story tells of the finding of the bodies of 
Stephen, Gamaliel, and Nicodemus in a common 
tomb (3rd August 415, according to the Western 
Martyrologies). further Christian legends re- 
garding Nicodemus, particularly his alleged acti- 
vity as a sculptor, are discussed hr von Dobschiitz 
in nis Christmhilder (‘ Texte u, iJntersuch.* 1899, 
pp, 280**-292**). J. H. Bernard. 

NICODEMUS, GOSPEL OF.— i. Name.— fmTi- 
gelium Nicodemi is a title which meets us for the 
first time in the iSth cent. (Vincentius Bellova- 
censis, Spec. hist. viii. 40 ff. [c. 1264], Jacobus de 
Voragine, Legenda aurea, 54, ed. Graesse, p. 241 
[c. 1275]), ana is in general use in manuscripts of 
the 15th cent. It is there employed to designate 
an apocryphal writing which in the older manu- 
scripts is entitled itiroiLV'fjiiara TOV Kvplov *l7j<rod 
XpL<XToO {vpaxO^i'Ta M Uovrlov UtKdTov, or the like), 
Gesta Salvatoris (quce invenit Theodosius Magnus 
imperator in Jerusalem in proetorio Pontii Pilati in 
codioihus puhlicis). From Epiphanius [Eaer. 1. 1) 
we obtain, as an older abbreviation of this title, 
the name "A/cra IliXdrou, and from Greg. Turon. 
[Eist. Franc, i. 21, 24) the name Gesta Pilati, which, 
however, in the light of the texts that have come 
down to us, cannot be intended in the sense that 
Pilate was the author. All that is attributed to 
Pilate is the preservation of the work in the 
archives of the prastorium. On the contrary, the 
author of the alleged Hebrew original is named 
from the first as Nicodemus, the translator as 
Ananias (Aeneas) Protektor. 

Besides the above, we find in the manuscripts numerous other 
titles, such as rev Kupiw Xptervov xe&) ilf rijv 

«,vT«v Cbyy>po6<pe7irce, 9ce.pk kyiou ’laocnov rau 
0$a7>.kyw; Passio (et remrrecUo) Jem Chnsti; Acta passionis; 
Bistoria (relafio) de passione ; as well as JSvaTigelium Nazarce- 
arum. 

ii. Contents.— T he writing gives a detailed 
account of the trial of Jesus before Pilate (chs, 
l“il, called below 1<^), and of the action of the 
Sanhedrin subsequent to His death, which leads to 
the certain proof of His Resurrection and Ascension 
(chs. 12-16, called below B). To this is added by 
way of appendix an account by two men who had 
been raised from the dead, Charinus and Leucius, 
of the descensus ad inferos of Jesus (chs. 17-27, 
called below 2), 

1*. After an indication of the date, in the form of an expan- 
sion of Lk 31 , the narrative opens with Christ being brought 
before Pilate on the charges of claiming the title of king, 
breaking the Sabbath, and abrogating the ancestral law of 
Israel. The reverence shown to the Lord by Pilate's footman, 
to which the Jews take exception, is supported by the miracle 
of the standard lowering itself before Jesus (ch. 1). The pro- 
ceedings turn, in the first instance, upon the reproach of 
illegitimacy, which is refuted by twelve witnesses of the 
marriage of Mary with Joseph (ch. 2). After a paraphrase of 
Jn (chs. 3. 4), Nicodemus (ch. 6 ; of Jn 76*5 and various 

persons healed by Jesus (ch. 6), among them Veronica, the 
woman with the issue of blood (ch. 7), come forward on behalf 
of Jesus. After all Pilate's endeavours to deliver Jesus and to 
change the sentiments of the Jews, including a fierce invective 
against their ingratitude, have proved in vain (chs. 8. 9), Pilate 
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washes his hands in innocence and passes sentence' of craciflxioi 
between the two malefactors, Dysmas and Gestas (ch. 10). In 
the account of the crucifixion, which in the main follows Lk 23, 
the only noteworthy points are Pilate’s contrition, when the 
centurion makes his report, and the incorrigibility of the Jews, 
who pronounce^ the darkening of the sun a natural phenomenon 
(ch. 11). 

lb. Joseph of Arimathaaa’s care for the burial of Jesus consti- 
tutes the transition to the second division : the Jews persecute 
him and Nicodemus and the others who had given evidence in 
favour of Jesus. Joseph is put in close custody, but after the 
Sabbath he is not to be found, in spite of the sealed door(ch. 12), 
At the same time Pilate’s soldiers bring news of the empty 
tomb, without, indeed, finding their story credited by the 
Sanhedrin (ch. IS). Scarcely is this testimony^ silenced by 
bribery, when three men of Galilee appear, the priest Phinehas, 
the rabbi Addas, and the Levite Aggai, who had been witne«»es 
of the ascension of Jesus on Mt. Maicch (Mamilch). With 
injunctions of silence they are sent back with all speed to 
Galilee (ch. 14). But upon the proposal of Nicodemus, and 
after the example of Elisha, who allowed Elijah to be sought for 
(2 K 2i®-i8), a general search is instituted, which lasted for three 
days, and, although abortive as far as Jesus was concerned, led 
to the discovery of Joseph of Arimathaea, who, being then 
brought in state to Jerusalem, relates in what wondrous wise 
Jesus in person had freed him from prison (ch. 15). Rabbi 
Levi recaUs the words of the aged Symeon about the child 
Jesus (Lk 234) ; the three men of Galilee, who are once more 
introduced, confirm on oath their former statements ; Annas 
and Oaiaphas seek in vain to set up a distinction between the 
translation of Enoch, Moses, and Elijah, and the disappearance 
of Jesus. 

2. On Joseph’s proposal there are now brought forward two 
men, Charinus and Leucius, sons of that aged Ssrmeon, who 
had died but had been raised again, and have their dwelling- 
place at Arimathaea. Being adjured by the Sanhedrin to tell 
their story, they describe, each for himself, the occurrences in 
the xmderworld at the death of Jesus (ch. 17): how a light 
suddenly illuminating the darkness filled all the fathers with 
exultation, Isaiah repeated Is 9^, Symeon Lk John the 
Baptist Mt 21, Jn 129 (ch. 18); Adam's son Seth told of the 
promise made to him at the gate of paradise (ch. 19); then 
appeared Satan to announce to Hades (personified) the anival 
of a new august captive ; but Hades grew pale at the thought 
that this is the same Jesus who had just wrested Lazarus from 
her grasp (ch. 20) ; she sought to bar her doors while the fathers 
recited Messianic passages (Ps IO 6 I 8 , la 2619, Hos 1314) ; then 
resounded twice over Ps 239, and, without Hades being able to 
prevent it, the Lord appeared in glory (ch. 21), and at her woeful 
cries laid hold upon Satan and gave him over to Hades, who then 
vented her fury upon this deviser of mischief (ch. 23) ; mean- 
while the Lord, who had been joyfully greeted by the fathers, 
set up the cross as the symbol of triumph, and amid the songs 
of the redeemed ascended with them from the underworld 
(ch. 24); the archangel Michael then conducted them to 
paradise, where they met first Enoch and Elijah (ch. 26), and 
then the penitent robber (ch. 26). Thus far the narrative of the 
two risen ones, who make their deposition — one of them to 
Annas, Oaiaphas, and Gamaliel, the other to Nicodemus and 
Joseph— and then suddenly vanish. The two statements as 
written down agree word for word, the Jews are shaken in their 
convictions, Joseph and Nicodemus report everything to Pilate, 
who causes the narrative to be incorporated in the Acts of his 
prrotorium (ch. 27). 

iii. Versions and MANXTSCRIPTS.--Tlie writing 
is extant (a) in a Greek text (only cks. 1-16), repre- 
sented by some 12 MSS of 12th~15th cent., of 
wMcli Par. gr. 770 (C) may be counted the best | 
some, like Par, gr. 929 (E) and still more Par. gr, 
1021 (D), contain complete transformations and ex- 
pansions, partly upon the lines of the canonical 
Gospels, and partly upon those of other apocrypha, 
Mon. gr. 192 (A), very much overrated by Tisctien- 
dorf, is re-touched as to style. The so-called Ana- 
phora (et Paradosis) Pilati as well as the so-called 
Earratio Josephi are frequently found appeneled to 
the Evang. Nicodemi. 

(5) Nearest to the above text stands a ihptic 
version, edited by Fr. Rossi after a Turin papyrus 
manuscript, and made known Tisehendort in a 
Latin translation by Peyron. This version is sup- 
posed to belong to the 5tli cent. 

. {^9 Then come two Armenian versions pub- 
lished by Conybeare after 3 MSS, in a Greek 
(Latin) rendering ; d being a revision of c with the 
aid of Greek texts. 

(e) Of far more importance is a Latin version 
difiiised in numerous MSS (in Bernard’s BihL 
AnglicB et Eibernim alone more than 60 ma-y be 
counted), and belonging perhaps to the 5th or 6th 
cent. The oldest MS is a palimpsest, Vind. paL 
lat, 565, from the 7th cent., completely deciphered 
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and soon to be edited by Dr. Goldlin of Tiefenau ; 
then come Mus. Brit. Eoyal 5 E xiii, belonging to 
the Bull cent., and a large number of MSS from the 
9tli, lOtli, and lltli cents. Of those hitherto used, 
the purest text is exhibited by Einsiedl. 169 (called 
by Tiscliendorf), of the 9th or lOtli cent. Here, 
too, Ve find many difierent recensions, the most 
characteristic instance of which, extending back to 
the 11th cent, and represented, inter by the ed. 
Lips, of 1516, has, in addition, a chronology from 
Adam to Christ, based upon secret Jewish tradi-' 
tion (ch. 28). A very freq^nent appendage is the 
letter of Pilate to tlie emperor Claudius (eh. 29). 
In one class of MSS the work is continued by the 
so-called C7wm sanitatis Tiheriiy the oldest text 
of the Veronica legend (von Dobschiitz, Christus- 
bilder^ 157**^203**), in another by the so-called 
Vindicta SalvatoriSyS, narrative of the destruction 
of J erusalem ( Tischendorf , Evang, apocr. ^ 47 1-486 ). 
This Latin text in course of time gained in the 
West almost canonical authority, was co-ordinated 
with the other Gospels as an equally valuable 
source for the history of the Passion, and was thus 
taken up, e,g., by Vmcentius Bello vacensis almost 
entire into hh Speculum historiale. On it are 
dependent all the numerous translations and re- 
censions in prose and in verse which are met with 
in Western languages (cf. R. Wiilcker, Das Evangel. 
Nicodemi in der ahendldnd. Litteratur, 1872). This 
is true also, as it appears, of the Slavonic texts 
(cf. M. Ssperanskij, ‘The Slav, apocr. Gospels’ in 
Proc. of the viii archceol. Congress at MoscoWt 
1890, ii, Moscow, 1895 [Russ.]). Nay, even a late 
Byzantine recension (cf. g) is probably influenced 
by the above-named Latin text. 

(/) Beside this Latin ‘ Vulgate,’ which, by the 
way, does not show in its Bible text any influence 
from the side of Jerome, stands a second Latin 
version, represented by Tischendorf s manuscripts 
ABC and some others, which Tischendorf in utterly 
uncritical fashion has mixed np with the former 
in chs. 1-16. It is distinguished from the first- 
named Latin version both by the style of its 
translation and by the underlying Greek text, to 
which it adheres closely (most nearly allied are 
codd. CGI). It sometimes utilizes the text of 
Jerome. The form of the Descensus (see 2, above) 
is here manifestly more recent than in e (above). 

{g) The latest text, very improperly placed 
alongside of a (above), is a Byzantine recension, ; 
which, extant in numerous MSS of 15th~17th cent,, | 
still constitutes part of the religious literature of 
the Gr. Church, and as^ such has sometimes been 
printed, e.^,, under the title ; ^IcrropLa aKpL^^s ireplr&p 
Karh arat^ptaa'f.v xal dpdcrracrip roO Kvpiov kclI 'Zun^po^s 
ipiQv *Ii](roO XpicrroO reXea-ff^vrcov (/zerd eUbviav) crvYypa^ 
^eicra rb wpQxrov tfTb *lovda[ov riybs Alvda, crvyxpbvov 
roO Kvpiov^ pera^paaSeLcra ph eh Aartylda yXQ<r<ray 
bTrb XtKodijpov ^loTrdpxov roO iK 'jPc6/A-)?s, perevGxO^Lcra 
b* els *'^Xki]VLKi]y b7rb *A^epKlov iepopovdxov 'AyLo- 
peLrov, Athens, 1889. The earlier editors, Thilo 
and Tischendorf, were led to their overestimate 
of this text by the circumstance that it is the only 
one that contains the Descensus (chs. 17-27) in 
Greek ; but the latter is in a form decidedly later 
than either of the two Latin versions. The original 
Greek text, answering to the Latin e (above), 
emerges still from the EomUies of Eusebius of 
Alexandria (6th cent,). Cf. Angusti, Eusebii 
Emeseni qum supersunt opusc. Qrceca^ 1829; Thilo, 
Ueber die Schrnten des Eusebius von Alexandrien, 
1832 ; Migne, Patrol. Gr. Ixxxvi. L 
The Latin text was the first to be printed, and 
that during the 15th and 10th cents, at various 
presses, which only to a partial extent stood in 
relation to one another (see Hain, Bepert. bibh^ 
Nos. 11749, 11750, 11751, Leipzig 1516, Venice 
1522, Antwerp 1538; Herold’s andGrynseus’ Orthp^ 
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doxographa^ Basel 1555, 1569; J. A. Fabriciiis, 
Cod. apocr. 1719, J. 238-300 and oft.). Fre- 
quently printed also is a German translation, 
agreeing with the Leipzig edition of 1516 (Hain, 
No. 11751 and oft., Marburg 1555, 1561, 1568), and 
another German translation of the 17th cent. , e.g. 
Hamburg [c. 1720]. An Anglo-Saxon text was 
issued by Ed. Tliwaites, Oxford, 1698. 

The Greek text was first published by A. Birch, 
Auctariwm codicis apocr. i,, Havnise 1804 ; better, 
J. C. Thilo, Codex apocr. NT^ i., 1832 (Gr.-Lat., 
with an extremely valuable and learned com- 
mentary ; reproduced, without the latter, by 
Giles, Codex apocr. NT, London 1852, i. 150- 
219). Fuller materials have been drawn from the 
MSS by Tischendorf {Evangelia apocr., ^1853, 
2 1876), but are so uncritically used that one does 
better to adhere to Thilo’s text. A new critical 
edition is in course of preparation by the present 
writer. 

iv. Date. — Belation to the ancient ‘ ActaPilati.* 
—All known texts of Evangel. Nicod. , if one may 
trust the note as to its discovery, which is given in 
the form of a prologue, go hack to a work dating 
from the time of Theodosius ii. (425). 

Where the prologue is wanting, this is due to subsequent 
rejection of it, as, for instance, in the majority of Latin MSS, 
which have still preserved in the title the reminiscence of Theo- 
dosius. 

This work must, however, have been only a 
revision, for as early as 376 Ejpiphanius {Beer. 1. 
1, cf. Pseudo-Chrysos. Pascha horn, vii. 2, ed. 
Montfaucon, viii. Spuria 277 d) presupposes the 
existence of a text similar to what we possess. 

According to Lipsius, the older recension differed from the 
later in wanting not only the prologue but also chs. 17-27 
(2 above), and perhaps also chs. 12-16 (1^ above), but this 
cannot be proved ; the omission of 2 in a 6 c d indicates merely 
that their common, archetype was shortened as compared, with 
the text of 426. That some MSS of g mark a section at ch. 12, 
that from this point e and / more clearly part company, that 
attaches itself more closely to the canonical tradition, whereas 
1*> like 2 gives a freer rein to fancy,— all this finds its explana 
tion in the nature of the subject. 

j Eusebius, wheu in the year 325 he wrote his 
I Hist, Ecclesm, was not yet acquainted with oxir 
\ writing. He mentions a report of Pilate to the 
emperor Tiberius (HE ii. % according to Tertull. 

21), heathen A Pttoe, which, in de- 
rision of the Christians, were introduced by the 
emperor Maximin into the schools {ih. I. ix. 3, 
IX. V. 1, vii. 1 : ntXdrou Kal rov Xtar^pos i}pwv 
bTrcppi^para ; the SO - called Leo source [Leo 
Gramm., ed. Bonn. 83; Theod. Melit., ed. Tafel, 
60 ; Ekloge Hist., ed. Cramer, Anecdot. Par. ii. 
293 ; Georg. Mon., ed. Muralt 378] names as the 
forger a goeta, Theoteknos, in the time of Maxi- 
minian ; cf. also Acta Probi, Tarachi et Andronici, 
37, ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ llth Oct. v. 679). Eusebius 
knows nothing, however, of a Christian writing. 
In face of this, stringent proof is demanded for 
the existence of our writing prior to the time of 
Eusebius, more especially as much of it cannot 
have been composed in its present form before the 
4th or 5th century. 

This proof has been suraosed to be found on one 
side in the mention of IXzXdroy in Justin, 

Apol. i. 35, 48 (cf. 38), and of Acta Pilati in Tertull. 
Apol. 21. Upon this evidence, Tischendorf does 
not hesitate to attribute our texts to the first half 
of the 2nd cent., and thinks that valuable supple- 
ments to the canonical account of the trial of 
Jesus may be derived from them. In opposition 
to him, Bcholten, Lipsius, Lightfoot (Apostolic 
Fathers, i, 55), and Hamaek have argued that the 
existence attributed by Justin to such Acts of 
Pilate is only a hypothetical one. Tertullian 
either had before him a report of Pilate to the 
emperor similar to the letter preserved in the Acta 
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■PetH ei PauU, eel, Lipsiiis, i 135 C, 196 AT.,, and in 
Emng, Micod, eli. 29 (so Lipsius), or, if one prefers 
to see in this, letter an excerpt from Tertnliian (so. 
Hamack), Tertnllian derived the notion of Acts of 
Pilate from the Apology of Justin, 'with which he 
was acquainted. ^ As yet it has not been , possible 
to prove the existence of any literary connexion 
whatever betiween 'svhat Jnstin and Tertnllian, 
appealing to such Acts of Pilate, relate, and what 
is contained in the' Gospel of Nicodemm. 

The requisite proof appeared, on another side, to 
be snpplied by the discovery of the Evangel. Petri, 

' wEose. contents, in so far as they go beyond the 
canonical tradition, some, notably H. v. Schubert, 
would trace back to the ancient Acta Pilati, a 
merely hypothetical Grundschrift of our Evangel. 
Mieod.; whereas, on the other hand, Th. Zahn(I)n5 
Evangelium des Petrus, 1893) holds the later Pilate 
literature to be influenced by the Evangeliu7n 
Petri. As a matter of fact, the parallels cited 
from the * Pilate literature ’ by no means suffice to 
prove that the Evangel. utilizes traditions 

that had been committed to writing, and that these 
coincided with the Grundschrift of our Evangel. 
Mieodemi. The points of contact find their com- 
plete explanation on the assumption that the 
fashion of embellishing and interpreting the his- 
tory of the Passion, as this comes out clearly in 
Justin, was known both to the author of the 
Evangel, Petri in the 2nd, and of the Evangel. 
Micoa. in the 4th (5th) cent. 

Finally, J. Eendel Harris has started the hypo- 
thesis that the Gospel of Nicodemus, as we possess 
it, is only the reproduction in prose of a version of 
the Gospel in Homeric centones, and that it was 
this last-named^ work, dating as early as the 2nd 
cent., that Justin and TertuUian had in view — an 
ingenious suggestion, which, how^ever, is exposed 
to the serious objection that the existence of 
such Christian Homeric centones cannot be proved 
earlier than the 4th (5th) century. 

V. Sources. — The author uses, first of all, our 
four canonical Gospels, for the history of whose 
text certain passages of the Evangel. Nicod. are 
not without importance. The question as to the 
source of the other matter has not yet been suffi- 
ciently investigated. In details concerning the 
trial of Jesus, such as the form of summons and 
that used in pronouncing sentence behind the 
velum, the usage of the 4th {5th) cent, is reflected ; 
the scattered Hebrew 'words -with their Greek 
rendering appended we should he disposed to trace 
back to Origen’s Hexapla. In the miracle of the 
standard lowering itsmf before Jesus, Miinter has 
seen a parallel to the mark of honour paid by 
Fompey to the phUosopher Posidonius. The de- 
taOs invented in chs. 12-17 (1^ above) find their 
, explanation for the most part in the motives of the 
Gospel narrative and the evidence of prophecy. 
Only for 2 does the external garb, to speak of 
nothing else, make it probable that we should 
have recourse to a written source, current pre- 
sumably under the name of Leucius Charinus, the 
alleged author of various apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles. The Gnostic character which has been 
claimed for the latter by Miinter, Lipsius, v. 
Schubert, and others, is denied by Hamack. The 
point requires fresh examination m connexion -with 
the whole history of the Descemus conceptions. 

'vi. Purpose. — The Gospel of Nicodemus in its 
present form is plainly meant only for religious 
edification. In this way wide currency was given 
to two apologetic ideas, which already in the 
canonical Gospels show themselves with increasing 
clearness; (1) that the heathen judge, being per- 
fectly convinced, after examination, of the inno- 
cence of Jesus, was compelled only by the obstinate 
wickedness of the Jews to pass sentence of death ; 


and (2) that the resurrection of Jesus was proved 
on undeniable evidence even to His enemies. If we 
may assume, with Lipsius, a polemical backward 
allusion to the heathen Acts of Pilate spoken of 
above, much is explained in the narrative of the 
trial, which othermse^ appears unintelligible ; e.g, 
how Pilate examines in full detail the reproach of 
illegitimacy brought against Jesus (in answer to 
which, not the miraculous birth but only the mar- 
riage of Mary with Joseph is established I), as well 
as the charge of Sabbath desecration, whereas the 
accusation of inciting to rebellion hardly obtains a 
hearing at all. ^ Of Tendenz m the sense of^ any 
special ecclesiastical or theological shade of opinion 
one cannot speak ; traces of Judaistic Christianity 
(Brnnn, Miinter, Hofmann) are wanting equally 
with echoes of Gnosticism. The writing is rather 
an interesting document of a generai-Christian 
character, from which definite and sharply formu- 
lated theological notions are absent. From the 
point of view of the history of dogma it is an 
anomaly, whether one assig'ns it to the 2nd, the 
4th, or the 5th cent. As an offset to this, however, 
it could be brought under the head of that species 
of narrative literature, composed for purposes of 
religious edification, which especially from the 4th 
cent, onwards obtained favour in Christian circles. 
The nearest parallel is supplied by the Acta 
Martyrum. As in these, so also in the Evangel. 
Bicod., a description of the judicial process occu- 
pies the foreground (P) ; the usual account of the 
tortures inflicted upon the martyrs is in this 
instance, owing to the peculiarity of the subject, 
replaced by the proofs of our Lord’s resurrection 
(1®) ; and, finally, the Descensus (2) corresponds to 
the miracles wrought by the martyrs after their 
death. An evangelical character in the sense of 
an equal authority with the canonical Gospels is 
certainly not claimed by the work itself j such 
a character "was first imposed upon it by the un- 
critical search for legends in the 13th century. 

vii. Composition and Influence.— The com- 
position of the first part (P and 1^) is not par- 
ticularly happy ; the continual leading in and out 
of the accused, the accumulated testimonies by 
persons who had been healed, the twice-repeated 
entrance of the three men from Galilee, ail go to 
show that the author lacked the art of moulding his 
material aright. On the other hand, the second 
part (2) is not only in itself well constructed, but 
it contains here and there — for instance, in the de- 
scription of the conflict between Satan and Hades — 
passages of poetic value which have found their 
parallels in Milton and Kiopstock. Here, too, the 
aiction attains a higher level, whereas elsewhere 
the style is that of dry, at times almost weari- 
some, narrative, and the language, in imitation of 
the canonical Gospels, flows on in a series of short 
sentences without any attempt at a periodic 
structure. Yet, in spite of — or perhaps just 
because of — this readily intelligible Kind of nar- 
ration, our Gospel exercised from an early period 
onwards enormous influence. We have already 
spoken of its wide diffusion in manuscripts ana 
the frequent use made of it in literature, especially 
subsequent to the 13th cent. The Passion plays 
of the 15th cent, show that the contents of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus had passed into the popular 
consciousness as an integral element of the Life of 
Jesus. Plastic art also has found its motives here ; 
not only are we acquainted with two miniature 
series illustrating the Evangel. Nicod. in a Toledo 
and a Milan MS of the 13th cent,, but already upon 
the sculptures (probably of the 6th cent.) of the 
Cihorium of St. Markus at Yenice, the so-called 
columnm cochleatm (Garrucci, Storia delV arte 
crut. vi, tav. 497®), there is found a scene which 
formerly was wrongly taken to represent the 
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scourging of Jesus, lint is really nothing else than 
His being led before Pilate, as described in Evangel. 
Nicod.^ with the obeisance of the footman and the 
miracle of the standard. The influence which 
Ussoff alleges to have been exercised by our 
Gospel upon the miniatures of the Codex Kos- 
sannensis is certainly rightly questioned by Hase- 
loff. 

See, further, art. Pilate {ad jin.). 

LnmATtJRB. — G. L. Brann, Disquisitio hwt.*crit. de indoUt 
estate^ et um libri apoor. vulgo insoripti Bvangel. Nwod.^ 
Berlin, 1794 1 Miinter, Wahrscheinliche Zusdtze zu Christi 
Leidensgeschickte naoh Nicod. Evangel,, 1816; Thilo, Codem 
apocT. NT, i., 1832, cxviii-clx, 487-800; A. Maury, Nouvelles 
recheTchm mr l^ipoqm d laquelh a 4U cemposS Pouvrage 
eonnu sous U titre wivangiU Nicodbme, 1850; R. Hofmann, 
Dm Leben Jesu nach den Apocryphen, Leipzig, 1851, pp. 334- 
471 (an abstract in German, with commentary after Thilo), cf. 
the same writer’s art. in Hauck’s PRE^ i. (1896) 668 ff. ; 0. 
Tischendorf^ Pilati circa Christum judido quid luds afferatur 
ex Actis Pilati, Lips. 1856 ; Scholten, De oudste getuigenissen 
angmnde de Schriftm des Nieuwen Testaments, 1866 ; R. A. 
Lipsius, Die Pilatus - Akten hritisch untersucht, Kiel, 1871 
P 18803 ; Fr. Huidekoper, Indirect testimmy of histmy to the 
genuinenm of the Gospels (Works, 1887, ii. 105 fif.), Acts of 
Pilate from a transcript of the Codex designated by Thilo as 
Paris D [the g of above article], 1887 (i6.) ; H. v. Schubert, Die 
j Compos, des pseudopetrin. Evangelien - Fragments, 1893 (has 
also appeared in English], p. 175 ; Ad. Hamack, Gesch. d. 

altckrist. Litt, i. 21-24, 866, 907, 922, n. i. 603-612 ; Q. Kriiger, 
Gesch. d. altckrist. Litt. 30 ; Ad. Graf m Erbach-Mrstenau, *1’ 
Bvangelo di Nicodemo ’ in Archivio storico delV arte, ii. 3 (1896), 
226-237 ; Haseloff, Codex Rossanensis, 1898, p. 9ff. ; J. Rendel 
Harris, The Uomeric Centones and the Acts of Pilate, London, 
1899 (reviewed by the present writer in Theol. Liter aturzeitung, 
1899, p. 333 ff.). VON DOBSCHiiTZ. 

MICOLIITAN S (Ni/coXalral). — ^Twice mentioned in 
the NT (Bev 2®* ^®) as a sect whose works were hated 
by the ascended Lord and by the Ephesian Church, 
but whose teaching was upheld by some professed 
Christians of Pergammn, and apparently tolerated 
by the Church there. Nicolaitan doctrine is asso- 
ciated with ‘ the teaching of Balaam, who taught 
Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the children 
of Israel, (inducing them) to eat things sacrificed 
to idols, and to commit fornication’ (Bev 2^^). As 
Nicolaitan teaching is said to be held ‘similarly’ 
(diJLolm), we may conclude that the Nicolai tans 
were a kindred antinomian sect, who abused the 
doctrine, emphasized by St. Paul, of Gentile liberty 
from the Mosaic Law. In defiance of that apostie^s 
warnings (1 Co 8^* 10‘^) * as well as of the 

decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Ac 15^), they i 
permitted participation in heathen feasts con- 
nected with idolatry and in the fornication which 
frequently accompanied such feasts. The Nicolai- 
tans represent a more advanced and aggressive 
stage of antinomianism than that which was found 
in the Corinthian Church. They are organized i 
into a sect, with a ‘ doctrine,’ and stand in a nearer I 
relationship to the ‘ false teachers ’ referred to in | 
Jude 2 P 2^* who ‘ turned the grace of 
God into lasciviousness,’ ‘ denied even the Master ’ 
(probably through countenancing idolatry), and 
‘ followed the way of Balaam,’ ‘ running riotously 
in his error.’ 

It has been doubted Iw some writers whether 
any sect actually called Nicolaitaus existed. The 
Bk. of Bev, it is argued, is allegorical, aud Nt/c6- 
Xaos, ‘ conqueror of the people,’ may be regarded 
as a symbolical name, the Greek equivalent of 
Balaam (Di;‘?3), which is held to signify either 
‘destroyer of the people’ (from oif and pVs) or 

The sapposition that the reference in Rev to the Nicolaitans 
embraces'a covert attack on St. Paul or Paullnism (Baur, Renan, 
Volkmar, and others) is foreclosed by the apostle’s own testi- 
mony, although it is possible that certain Nicolaitans professed 
to be his followers. St. Paul, while not condemning those who 
bought in the market, or partook of, at an ordinary friendly 
meal, food which might have been previously sacrificed to idols, 
is careful to disallow any such pf^icipation as would either 
involve the countenance of idolatry, or * cast a stumbling-block * 
before any Ohristian brother (see Farrar, Ea^ly Days of 
Christianity, ii. 243 ff.). 


‘lord of the people’ {oj; and bi, contr. from 
But, apart from the fact that the two names are 
nob quite equivalent, and that the Balaamites and 
Nicolaitans, although associated, are not identi- 
fied, the numerous early references to the sect and 
to its claim to have a real Nicolas as its founder 
(see next article), indicate that the writer of Bev 
describes heretics really so called. According to 
Irenseus, they lived ‘lives of unrestrained indul- 
gence,’ teaching that * adultery and eating things 
sacrificed to idols ’ are a matter of ‘ indifference ’ 
(adv. Beer. i. 26). Clement of Alex, speaks of 
their souls as ‘ buried in the mire of vice^ (Strom. 
ii. 20). Tertullian stigmatizes them as destroying 
the happiness of sanctity in their maintenance of j 
lust and luxury (adv. Marc. i. 29, cf. de Pudlc. 19). 

In the Apost, Const, vi. 8, ‘those falsely-called | 
Nicolaitans’ are characterized as ‘impudent in 
uncleanness.’ ‘ Ignatius ’ (longer recension) brands 
them as ‘ impure lovers of pleasure,’ and as 
‘addicted to calumnious f speeches’ (Trail. 11, 
Phil. 6). So far, we have merely an echo of 
what we read in Bev ; but other early references 
indicate that, in addition to immorality, the 
Nicolaitans were tainted with incipient Gnosticism. 
Irenseus states (adv. ffccr. iii. 11) that the Cerin- 
thian doctrines of a Demiurge distinct from the 
Supreme God, and of a Doketic Incarnation, had 
already, before Cerinthus, been disseminated by 
the Nicolaitans, whom accordingly he describes as 
a ‘fragment (d'trbairaap.a) of the Gnosis falsely so- 
called.^ Tertullian {de Prees. Beer. ZZ) writes of 
the Cainite Gnostics of his time as modern Nicolai- 
tans. J Hippolytus also {Be/. Beer. vii. 24) and 
Philastrius {de Beer. 88) include the Nicolaitans 
among Gnostics. 

For the relation between the Nicolaitans and 
Nicolas of Antioch, see art. Nicolas. There 
appears to be no sufficient reason for rejecting the 
traditional explanation of the connexion as sup- 

lied by (?lem, of Alex, (without accepting ^ 

etails). We know, from other instances, the 
anxiety of early heretics {e.g. the Basilidians and 
the V^entinians) to father their views upon some 
apostle or associate of the apostles. At the same 
tune it is possible that a diflerent Nicolas was the 
real founder of the sect, and was confused after- 
wards with the better-known ‘deacon.’ Cassian 
states {CoUat. xviii. 16) that some in his time (A. D. 

420) held that the founder was some other Nicolas ; 
and in the Lives of the Pr^kets, Apostles, etc., 
ascribed (erroneously) to Dorotheus, bishop of 
Tyre, in the end of the 3rd cent., Nicolas of Antioch 
is identified with a bishop Nicolas of Samaria who 
is said to have become a heretic in company with 

* This view, originally hinted at by Oocooms (Cogit, in Ap.), 
was first enunciated by Jleumann (Acta Erud. for 1712, p. 179), 
who adopts the interpretation ‘ destroyer/ and then by Vitringa 
{Anakr. Apoc,), who interprets Balaam as ‘ lord of the people.’ 

So also Michaelis, Eichhom, Ewaid, Hengstenberg, Stier, Trench 
(Seven Churches, p. 78 f.), accepting the theory that the name 
Nicolaitans in Rev is symbolical, supposes that ‘one of the 
innumerable branches of the Gnostic heresy, springing up at a 
later day, assumed this name which they found ready-made for 
them in liie Apocalypse.’ The Gnosticism of the Nicolaitans has 
been recently used by Voelter, who associates them with the 
Oarpocratians, as an argument in favour of assigning the seven 
epistles in the Bk. of Rev to about A.n. 140 (Entst. d. Apok. 
pp. 44 f. 191) ; but the germs of Gnosticism existed admittedly 
m the Apostolic Age; and it is quite natural for writers of 
the 2nd and 3rd cents, to apply the name to heretics, who 
flourished before its adoption as a formal designation. The 
incipient Gnosticism of the Nicolaitans can be denied (as by 
McGififert, Chr. in Ap. Age, p. 025) only on the assumption that 
Iren. Tert. and Hipp. simply inferred its existence from the 
immoral outcome of Nicolaitan doctrine. 

t The Chronicon Paschale (01. 221) speaks of Simon, bishop 
of Jerus., as htu^hviOeif by Nicolaitans, in a.j>. 107. 

t * Sunt et nunc alii Nicolaitse : Gaiana hseresis dicitur.’ This 
suggests that by a.x>. 200 the N. had ceased to exist as a separate 
sect, and had been absorbed by other sects of Gnostics. The 
name was applied by the Synod of Piacenza (1095) to ‘ incoati’ 
nent* (induoing married) priests and deacons (Hetele, Con 
eiliengeseh. v. 194). 
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Simon Magns* * * § Ps,.-I)orotli.- (e. 6tli cent) is not a 
trust Avortlfy antliority ■; 'btit'. tlie connexion with 
the ' father of Gnosticism is snggestive ; and since 
Nicolas >f Antioch is' nowhere else referred to as 
a bishop, or as associated with Samaria, the^ tradi- 
tion 'Mcff/ Indicate the existence of another Nicolas, 
with whom the pseudo - Dorothens confounded 
Nicolas of Antioch.* 

LiTBRATmi.— ^Fantaa, Pissert, de JUfMait; Ittijr, Pissert.; 
Mosheim, ; Vitringa, Anakrisi^ ApomL; Burton, 

Heresies 0 / the ApmtoUe Age ; Treneh, EpietlcB to the Seven 
Churches Holbamann, MeutesL Theol. ; Voelter, Mntstelmng 
der J-jpoc. ; Weizsacker, Apost Zeitalter; McGiflert, Ckristi- 
miity in Ap. Age ; Farrar, Marly Pays of Christianity ; the 
Commentaries of Alford, Lange, Toltoar, Kliefoth, Stern, 
Wordsworth, Bonsset, Zoclder, etc, ; WohlenDerg in Mem kirch, 
ZeitseJiriJi tot 1Q95, H. COWAJf. 

NICOLAS (Nt^dXaos, * conqueror of the people *). — 
A proselyte f (to Judaism) of Antioch ; one of the 
seven men selected by the Christians of Jerusalem 
and appointed bj the apostles to look after the 
Maily ministration* to the poor (Ac He is 
nowhere mentioned afterwards in the NT, and is 
first referred to elsewhere by Irenseus {adv. Hmr, L 
26), who states that the Nicolaitans of Rev 2 were 
his followers. Hippolytus {Ref, Emr, vii. 24) 
declares more distinctly that Nicolas was a heretic, 
who ‘departed from correct doctrine * and inculcated 
‘ indifference of life.’ Pseudo-Tertullian {adv. omn, 
Hcer, 3, probably of 3rd cent.) charges him still 
more strongly with immoral teaching. Oh the 
other hand, in the longer Greek recension of the 
Ignatian Epistles, mention is twice made of those 
who are ‘falsely called Nicolaitans’ {Trail, 11, 
Rhil, 6 1 cf. Ap, Const vi 8) ; suggesting that the 
Nicolaitans improperly claimed Sicolas as their 
founder, Eusebius {JaE iii. 29) refers to this pre- 
tension in a connexion which implies that he re- 
garded it as unfounded. Clement of Alexandria 
{Strom, iii. 4, quoted by Eus. he,) relates what 
would readily explain at once the claim of the 
Nicolaitans, the testimony of ‘Ignatius’ and 
Eusebius, and a probable misconception by Iren- 
8SUS, Hippolytus, and other subsequent writers. 
Clement states that Nicolas had a beautiful wife, 
and that, on ‘ being reproached by the apostles for 
his jealousy, he conducted her into the midst of 
them, and gave her over (^7 r<?rp€^€*') pre- 
sumably, offered to do so — ^to any one who might 
wish to marry her.§ To this anecdote is appended 
a saying of Nicolas that ‘one ought to abuse’ 
or ‘use hardly (irapaxpa(r^at) the flesh.’ Clement 
is careful, however, to state his own interpretation 
of that phrase as signifying not indulgence in 
but abstinence from fleshly lusts ; and he adds that 
Nicolas himself lived a virtuous married life, and 
that his family also were chaste. The over-com- 
placency of Nicolas regarding his wife is scarcely 
credible, and is perhaps a misrepresentation of 
some protest of N, against an imputation of self- 

* In the Acta Apost Apoc, of pseudo-Abdias (embodied in 
Fabric. Cod, Apoc, vol. i p. 408£f.X usually ascribed to the 6th 
cent, there k an account of anoriier Kicolas, who after a life 
of profligacy is said to have been converted in old age by the 
Apostle Andrew ; but, as he does not appear to have been a 
teacher, he could hardly have founded a sect. 

t It does not follow (though it may be the case) that Kioolas 
was the only one of the seven who was not a Jew by birth. 
The designation, * proselyte of Antioch,* may have been inserted 
owing to St. Luke’s personal acquaintance with Hicolas, both 
being natives (if Eus., MM iii 4, can be trusted) of that city. 

t %iph. (Seer, i. 20) and Pa-Doroth. include N, among the 
* Seventy * (Lk lOi) ; the latter adding that he became bishop of 
Samaria (see preceding article), 

§ Epiph. (<mv. Most, i 26), under the influence of monasticsism, 
transfers to the Apostolic Age the later unscriptural disparage- 
ment of married life, and twists the record of Clement into a 
story of how Nicolas, ‘following the counsels of perfection,* 
seprairated from his wife, but, ‘ bring unable to persevere in 
resolution, returned to her again, as a dog to his vomit, 
auad then justified his conduct by licentious principles, which 
•ocarioned the foundation of the sect of the Nicolaitans.* 


indulgence ; but the term ^rapaxpairdai may well 
have been employed by Mm (although not very 
happily, owing to the ambiguity) in the sense of 
mortifying the flesh through rigid abstinence, and 
yet have been taken up by others (inclined towards 
Antinoinianism) in the Gnostic sense of mortifica- 
tion through inordinate gratification. If, however, 
Nicolas became eventually a teacher of immoral 
heresy, the apostasy of the last-named among the 
Seven constitutes a striking parallel to that of the 
last-named among the Twdve. For the Literature 
see previous article. H. Cowan. 

NICOTOLIS (Ne/c^TToXts) is mentioned by St. 
Paul in writing to Titus as a place at which he 
intended to spend the winter, Tit 3^“. Of the 
various cities named Nicopolis, it is nearly certain 
that Nicopolis in Epirus is meant. That was a 
city on the promontory which shuts in the gulf cf 
Ambracia (now called Arta) on the north-west 5 
facing the Nicopolitan promontory was that of 
Actium, shutting in the gulf on the south-west; 
about half a mile of sea separates the two. In 
September B.C. 31 Augustus lay encamped on the 
northern promontory, and Antony on the southern, 
and the decisive battle was fought in the adjacent 
waters. Augustus founded in honour of the 
victory a city on the spot where his land army had 
encamped on the night before the battle, and 
called his new foundation ‘the city of victory,’ 
The site is now deserted ; and the mediaeval city 
Prevesa has taken its place, about 5 miles south on 
the extreme southern point of the promontory, 
looking across to Actium. There was a temple 
of Apollo at Actium, overlooking the scene of 
the battle; and the sudden storm, which struck 
the faces of Antony’s sailors and contributed not 
a little to his defeat, was attributed to the direct 
intervention of the god on the side of his favoured 
Augustus. Actium had been previously the more 
important site; but the victor now resolved to 
malce a great city at Nicopolis. He concentrated 
there the population of many decaying Greek 
cities of Acarnania and ^Etolia, gave the new city 
the rights and honours of a Roman colony, made it 
a leading member of the Amphictyonic Council, 
and instituted a quinquennial festival sacred to 
Apollo, with musical and athletic sports, and com- 
petition of ships and of chariots. This festival was 
placed on the same rank as the four great Greek 

f tmes — the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
emean ; and must have attracted crowds to the 
city evei^ fourth year. The circumstances con- 
nected with the foundation and peopling of Nico- 
polis are very fully discussed by Kuhn, Entstehung 
der Stddte der Alien, 

Nicopolis was thus the great centre for the west 
coast of Acarnania and l^irus, and was on that 
account selected by St. Paul for a residence of 
some duration, in the course of which he hoped to 
evangelize the entire province of Epirus and Acar- 
nania : it is indeed not <|uite certain that that 
province, which existed in Trajan’s reign, had 
been constituted in St. Paul’s time % but the proba- 
bility is that it had. The selection of Nicopolis 
as a mission centre proves that the apostle had 
arranged a methodical scheme of work in order 
to M Ujp the gap in his evangelization of the 
emmre: he had founded churches on the eastern 
or 2Egean side of the Epirote-Macedonian penin- 
sula, but the western side was still a blank, and 
in this he now proposed to commence work. 

The circumstances in which St. Paul formed that 
resolution and communicated it to Titus can only 
he guessed at. It is even uncertain whether he 
actually visited Nicopolis. According to the sub- 
scription added to the letter, he wrote from Nico- 
polis to Titus ; but that is a late and untrustworthy 
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addition. The most natural (in fact, almost neces- 
sary) interpretation is that he wrote from some 
other place; he mentions his resolve to spend the 
winter ‘there/ not ‘here,’ and the perfect tense 
shows that he is writing, not from the point 
of view of the recipient of the letter, but simply as 
he thinks and feels, ^ A Journey, therefore, lay 
before him to Nicopolis. Taking this in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that some time later he, from 
Rome, wrote to Timothy and indicated that he 
had at no distant time passed through Miletus and 
Corinth (2 Ti 4 ^®), the conjecture is at least a 
tempting one^ that he had had in mind to go by 
Corinth to Nicopolis. Moreover, as the words of 
2 Ti 4^® would hardly suggest that he had been 
arrested in Corinth, the probability is that he 
reached Nicopolis, and that he was arrested there 
while prosecuting his work, and sent to Rome to 
be tried there as a Roman citizen. 

The reference to Nicopolis and to the supposed 
journey are necessarily connected with the disputed 
question of the authenticity and trustworthiness of 
the Pastoral Epistles. Those who deny that those 
Epistles can he accepted as a rational foundation 
on which to construct the history of St. Paul’s life, 
will of course take no account of Nicopolis. But 
those who accept them as recording trustworthy 
historical statements must date them some years 
after the first Roman captivity, and conclude that 
St. Paul was acquitted on his first trial. Some of 
those even who deny the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles, admit, like Harnack, that they 
contain historical information. Then the earliest 
possible time when St. Paul could have been ar- 
rested for preaching Christianity would be after the 
outbreak of the Neronian persecution. The winter 
that he proposed to spend at Nicopolis, therefore, 
riust be that of 64-65, or 65-66, or 66-67. 

The later history of Nicopolis is short. After 
falling into decay, it was restored by Julian about 
362 ; and afterwards it was captured by the Goths 
and destroyed, but again was restored by Justinian, 
as Procopius, de Aedif, iv. 2 , describes. It is men- 
tioned as the metropolis of Old Epirus by Hierocles 
about A.D. 530, and retained that position in the 
ecclesiastical organization; bnt a late mediaeval 
list of cities that changed their names mentions 
Nt/c^iroXts 17 vvv implying that Prevesa had 

taken its place and dignity. There are many 
remains of the ancient city, on which the guide- 
books of Murray, Baedeker, etc,, may be con- 
sulted. W. M. Ramsay. 

HIGER {Myep), — Among the prophets and 
teachers that were at Antioch when Barnabas and 
Paul were sent out on their first missionary journey, 
was ‘Symeon, which is called Niger’ (Ac 13 
Niger was probably the Gentile name which he 
had assumed. The name is found as a Roman 
cognomen, and a certain Niger of Persea is men- 
tioned in Jos. BJ II. xix. 2. Nothing further is 
known about the Niger of Ac 13^ and there do not 
appear to be even any legends, 

A. C. Headlam. 

NIGHT [the ending ?tt" being prob. | 

radical and not h loc. — Ox/, Heb, Xea?.], Aram. 1 
— Besides rwresenting these properly 
equivalent Heb. and Gr. words, ‘night’ stands 1 
in AV once for (‘darkness’), Job 26^® (RV 

‘darkness’); thrice for (‘twilight’), Is 5^^ 

(RV ‘night’), 2H 59^^ (RV ‘twilight’); and four 
times for (‘evening’), Gn 49^^ (RV ‘even’}, 

Lv 6’^® (RV ‘evening’), Job 7^ (RV ‘night’), Ps 30® 
(RV ‘night,’ RVm ‘even’), is tr** ‘night 

season,’ Job 30^*^, and nM ‘night seasons,’ Ps 16’. 
The Aram, (‘to pass the night’) occurs Hn 6^*^, 

and in NT we have (‘midnight’), Mk 

13®®, Lk 11®, Ac 16^® 20 ’; dLawKreps^eLv (‘to con^ 

tinue all night’), Lk 6^^; vvxd'^fiepov (‘a night and 
a day’), 2 Co IP®. RV omits ‘night’ on textual 
grounds from four passages where the word appears 
in AV, viz. Mt Mk 14^, Jn 7®®, 2 P 3^®. 

The simple conception of night as the period of 
darkness alternating with da^ight is embodied in 
the first creation narrative (Gn 1^*®), which de- 
scribes how the darkness was divided by God 

from the light, and was called Night (n^;^). bark- 
ness and night are similarly identified in Ps 104^^ 
and night is a synonym for darkness in Am 5®, 

Blic 3®, Wis 17“^* ®* The regular succession of 

days and nights represents the permanent order of 
the universe (Gn 8^^ Jer 33^®* ^®). As the daytime 
was assigned to the sun, so the night was assigned 
to the moon and the stars (Gn Ps 136®, 

Jer 31®®). Night as a part of the creation is 
God’s (Ps 74^®}, and hears witness to His glory 
(Ps 19^}. 

The following usages of ^nighV m connexion 
vMh ‘ day ’ are noteworthy, {a) Time is measured 
in terms of both. Thus we find ‘ three days and 
three nights,’ 1 S 30^®, Jon P’, Mt 12^®; ‘ seven 
days and seven nights,’ Job 2^® ; ‘ forty days and 
forty nights,’ Gn 7'**^® (the flood), Ex 24^® etc. 
(Moses on Bit. Sinai), 1 K 19® (Elijah at Horeb), 

Mt 4® (Christ’s temptation). (6) ‘Day and night* 
or * night and day ’ expresses the continuousness of 
an action or condition either during a definite 
time (Lv 8®®, Est 4^®, Ac 20®^) or indefinitely, as of 
work (1 Th 2®, 2 Th 3®) ; of grief and trouble (Ps 

32^ 42®, Jer 9^ 14^’, La 2 ^^) . prayer (Ps 88^, 

2 Mac 131 ®, Lk 2®’ 1 Th 31 ®, 1 Ti 5®, 2 Ti 1»); of 
meditation in the law ( J os 1®, Ps 1®) ; of God’s 
service (Jth IP’, Ac 26’). In Rev 20’® ‘day and 
night’ is followed by ‘for ever and ever.’ In Mk 

4®’ ‘ night and day ’ has the special sense of ‘ day 
after day,’ ‘ as time goes on.’ (c) ‘ All day and ail 
night’ is used of circumstances that are exception^ 
ally prolonged^ as in Ex 10’® (an east wind), Nu 

11®® (the gathering of quails), 1 S 19®^ (Saul’s 
ecstasy), 28®® (Saul’s fast), 1 Mac 5®® (the assault 

1 on Epliron). 

Night is the natural time for daily work to 

1 cease (Jn 9^), and for rest and sleep (Sir 40®, 1 Th 

5’). Wakefulness at night is abnormal (Est 6’), 
and is usually due to sickness or to painful excite- 
ment (Job 7®* * 30”, Ec 2®® 8”). It is at night that 
excessive grief finds vent (Ps 6® 30®, La 1®, To 10’), 

On the otTier hand, not only do wild beasts roam 
at night (Ps 104®®), but some men are called to 
night duties, as the priests in the temple (Ps 134’), 
the city watchmen (Is 21®), shepherds (Lk 2®), 
fishermen (Lk 5®, Jn 21®). The diligence of the 
virtuous woman is shown by her working at night 
(Pr 31’®*’®). 

Night is also the season of dreams and divine 
communications. Dreams are called ‘visions of 
the night,’ and appear in Scidpture not only as 
significant of the future (Gn 40® etc.), but also as 
direct means of divine revelation. God speaks in 
a dream by night to Abimeiech (Gn 20®), to Laban 
(Gn 31®^), to Solomon (1 K 3®, 2 Ch P) ; and in 
visions of the night to Jacob ((^n 46®), and to Paul 
(Ac 18®). Zechariah ‘saw by night’ the visions 
described in his prophecies (Zee 1®), and ‘night 
visions ’ are repeatedly mentioned as the means of 
divine revelation to Daniel (bn 2’® 7®* ’®). Apart 
from any special mention of dreams, God speaks 
at night to Abraham (Gn 26®^), to Balaam (Nu 
22®®), to Gideon (Jg 6®®}, to Samuel (1 S 3^®^* 15’®), 
to Solomon (2 Ch 7”), to Paul (directly Ac 23”, 
and by an angel Ac 27‘'^). The ‘ word of the Lord* 
came by night to Nathan (2 S 7-*, 1 Ch 17®). 

The darkness of night is a hindrance to active 
movement, causing men to stumble (Is 59’®, Jn 

11’®) and grope (Job 5’^). On the other hand, it is 
favourable to secrecy. Hence night was chosen 
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for secret visits (I S 28®, Jn 3^ 19®) and treacheries 
(Jn 13®). Daring exploits were carried out by 
night, such as Gideon’s destruction of the altar of 
Baal (Jg S^), and his visit to the camp of Midian 
|Jg 7®} J David’s visit to the camp of Saul (1 S 26^) ; 
the rescue of Saul’s remains (1 S 3D®) ; Nehemiah’s 
survey of Jerusalem (Neh 2^®®^*) ; the murder of 
Holofemes (Jth 13^^). For the same reason in war 
night was a favourite time for ambushes (Jos 8®, 
Jg 16®, 2 K 6^, and surprises (Gn ID®, Jos 
109, Jg 1 S 14®, 2 S 2®» i7\ 2 K 2 Ch 2P, 
Jer #, 1 Mac 4^- ® 5® 12®- 13®®, 2 Mac 8^ 12®). It 

was in the night that Sennacherib’s army was 
destroyed (2 K 19®), and that panic fell on the 
Syrians (2 K 7^®). Night was consequently a time 
viien danger was to be apprehended (Ps 91®, Ca 3®), 
and when death and sudden destruction might 
come (Ex 12^®-®, Job 34®® 36®«, Hos 4®, Lk 12®® 17®^). 
Night was the safest time for flight and escape, 
as in the cases of Zedekiah at the Captivi^ (2 K 
25^ Jer 39** 52^) ; Joseph and Ma^ (Mt 2^^) ; Paul at 
Damascus (Ac 9®®), at Thessalonica (Ac 17^®), and at 
Jerusalem (Ac 23®®). The great escape of Israel 
from Egypt was remembered as having taken place 
by night (JEx 12®^* Dt 16^), and it was at night 
that the apostles were repeatedly delivered from 
prison (Ac 5^® 12®). Night was the opportunity of 
the thief (Gn 31®», Job 24^^ Jer 49®, Ob ®, 1 Th 5®. 
See also Mt 28^®). The quietness of night made 
it a fitting time for prayer and communion with 
God (1 S i5i^ Ps 16^ 17® 22® 119®®, Jth 6®^ 

Lk 6^®). 

Night was the season of festive pleasure (Is 2D), 
which might be iunocent and holy (Job 35’®, Ps 42® 
77®, Is 30‘^), or might degenerate into drunkenness 
and sensuality (Gn 19®®^*, Jg 19®®, Pr7®, Is 5^’, 1 ThS’). 

Besides darkness, the physical features of night 
include dew (Ca 5®) and frost (Gn 31^, Jer 36®^). 
It was at night that the manna fell in the wilder- 
ness (Nu IP). 

The night was divided into watches (Ps 90^). 
Under the Jewish system followed in OT these 
were three in number. We have Hhe beginning 
of the watches ’ (La 2’®), * the middle watch ’ ( Jg 7’®), 
and ‘the morning watch’ (Ex 14®^), In NT four 
stages of the night are distinguished, viz. evening, 
midnight, cock-crowing, and morning (Mk 13®®). 
These may be taken as corresponding to the four 
watches into which the night was divided by the 
Bomans. Mention is made of tbe second and third 
watches (Lk 12®®), and of the fourth watch (Mt 14®®). 

Midnight is specified as the hour when certain 
impressive incidents, historical or parabolic, took 
place, such as the death of the firstborn in Egypt 
(Ex ID 12®®) ; the earthquake at Philippi (Ac 16®*7 ; 
the summons to meet the bridegroom (Mt 25®, cf. 
Mk 13®®). 

^ Night is used as a figure for death, which ends 
life’s work (Jn 9^). The present age, to be closed 
by the coming of Christ, is described as the night 
which precedes the day (Bo 13’®). By another 
metaphor night represents the sin and ignorance 
from which Christians have already escaped (1 Th 
5®). One of the glories of the new Jerusalem will 
be the absence of night (Kev 21®® 22®). 

James Patetck. 

NI0HT HAWK (Dipoa tahmm^ noctua),-^ 

Tahmas occurs twice (Lv ID®, Dt 14^®) in the list of 
unclean birds. Our view of its meaning wiU 
be influenced by that which we take of the 
signification of the preceding word bath* 

hayyddnah, AY translates this in all* the eight 
passages where it occurs * owl/ but in four (Job 
30®®, Is 13®’ 34’® 43®®) the margin has ‘ostrich.’ 
In all of them BV gives ‘ ostrich,’ The LXX 
generally renders it orrpov^^s, but sometimes 
As the latter is a fabulous bird, the : 
weight of the LXX is with BV^ Many have i 


thought that tahmas refers to the ostrich, the root 
signifying ‘to be violent or unjust,^ and 
that it corresponds to the Arab which also 

signifies ‘the nnjust hird^^ihs ostrich. But if 
‘ ostrich ’ is the proper rendering for hath-hayyd* 
dndh, it is not likely that another word would be 
used for the bird in the same context, especially 
if the expression ‘ after his kind,’ at the end of the 

g issage, refers to all the four birds mentioned, 
ut even admitting, as is most probable, that this 
I expression is limited to the genus immediately 
I after which it occurs, stiU, if we agree with BV in 
i the rendering ‘ ostrich ’ for hath^hayyddndh, we 
! must seek for another bird to correspond with 
tahmas. Unfortunately, this is difficult to find. 
rXaiJI, for which we have the authority of the LXX, 
and noctua that of the Vuig., signify some sort of 
owl. But two other words m this context are tr’’ 
respectively ‘little owl ’ and ‘ great owL’ ‘Night 
hawk ’ would seem to be a mere guess. Perhaps 
it would be better with BVm to transliterate 
taJymds. G, E. Post. 

NIGHT MONSTER UlUh, dvoKhravpos, 

lamia^ Is 34’^ AVm and BV ‘night monster,’ 
AY ‘screech owl,’ BVm ‘Lilith’ [wh. see]), — The 
reference is to a nocturnal spectre, similar to the 
I ghM of the Arabs. All nations have, in their 
' legends, similar apparitions (cf. Wellh. Reste^, 

\ 148 ffi; W. B. Smith, ES 113 f.). The Heb. has 
two other words of similar import, ni3?‘7j;^ (see 
: Horse-leech) and (see Azazel, Satyr). 

' The mention of such fabulous monsters does not 
; commit Scripture to an endorsement of the fact 
of their existence. See OwL, 5. 
i G. E. Post. 

NILE, — The word NetXos is of unknown origin. 

, It was the name by which the river was known to 
the Greeks, Hesiod being the earliest writer to use 
it ; Homer has but one name, Atyvrrros, for river 
and land. It does not occur in MT or LXX. 

I Besides the possible connexion with it has 
, been proposed to refer it to a Demotic form, ne4l-u, 

I meaning ‘ the rivers,’ * The so-called canal, iShat^ 

; en-Nilf in Babylonia, is thought by some to have 
■ an etymological connexion with the Egyptian 
i river, t Of the many native names, one of the 
I commonest and most ancient t was A p, a, word in 
I some way implying the idea of covering or hiding. 
This name, however, is always employed in a 
sense more or less mythological ; that so frequent 
lafcer on, Urw^—the origin of the above Demotic 
form, — ^wbich became the everyday designation of 
the river, did not grow into popularity until the 
Middle Kingdom. § 

The Semitic languages record no name for the 
Nile till a comparatively late date ; none, at any 
rate, appears to be met with before the 7th cent. 
(Assurbanipal), when the Assyrians were making 
use of the native itrw in the modified pronuncia- 
tion already current in Egypt, iaru% the last 
letter here representing the Egyptian ‘great,’ 
as it appears eventually in the (Joptic tero, iaro.\\ 
This same word was as nwj, most usually 
employed also by the Hebrews {e.g. Gn 41’, Ex 1®®), 
who for other large rivers used nn^ {e.g. Gn 15’®, 2 K 
S’®, Jer 2’®). The plur, of “ik? generally indicates 
the canals or subsidiary branches of the Nile. 
Another name used by Hebrew writers is 
Sic&pjIT Shihor (only Jos 13®, 1 Ch 13®, Is 23®, 
Jer 2’®), of which the etymology is obscure j the word 
* Groff in Bull. Inst, igypt. 1892, 165. 
t Delitzsch, Parodies, 71. Y^lcCit <iv. 861) attributes this 
name merely to a supposed physical resemblance, 
t In the Pyramid texts, 6.g. Wnis 431, 545. 
g laser, of Chnemothes at Beni-Hasan, Kahun Pap., ed. 
Griffith, ii. 61. 

11 Steindorff in Beitr. z. Assgr. i. 612 ; Erman in ZDM& xlri 
108. Of. Ptolemy’s i (Geogr. iv. 5). 

H Gloss in Cod. March. (Holmes, sli, ; Swete, JTer 2fi8. 
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is said to refer to the dark hue of the water; hut, 
in fact, the Nile is anything but dark in colour. 
No Egyptian derivation for the name has been 
recognized. Though it may sometimes refer to the 
Nile (Is 23^, Jer 2^^), elsewhere seems more 


hy Josephus,* in one of the four rivers of Paradise 
(Gn 2^^) is still debated. Of the two not yet 
Identified, Pishon and Gihon, the latter has, owing 
to its connexion with the land of Cush, been often 
held to represent the river which flows through 
Ethiopia as well as Egypt. The LXX in Jer 2^® 
seem, at any rate, to understand it so (cf, Streane, 
Double Text of Jer, 381). This Cush is, however, 
now less generally held to be Ethiopia than formerly. 
Delitzschf regards it as a Babylonian province; 
Hommel:|: takes it for a district of central Arabia. 

The Egyptians fully realized the debt they owed 
to the river by whose agency their county had 
been created and was maintained. The Nile was 
a deity honoured, from the earliest to the latest 
times, throughout the land,§ irrespective of local, 
often antagonistic cults ; yet he appears to have 
had few temples of his own, and his priests are 
seldom mentioned, j| Several deities besides 
the personification of its name, were regarded as 
connected with the river in one or other of its 
aspects. For instance, H^^^w-Chnubis, /nA;;f-Anukis, 
<8^^-Satis were though£" to rule the Cataracts, the 
point at which the Mle came within the knowledge 
of the Egyptians; i8S^-Souchos, again, was the 
tutelary god of the Fayyfim lake. It is possible 
that Osiris himself was originally a Nile deity. If 
The Nile god is represented as a man with 
woman’s breasts, water-plants on his head, and, for 
dress, the girdle of a sailor or fisherman. Some- 
times he carries an offering of fish and water-fowl. 
This representation appears to date from the 12th 
Dynasty. Long hymns are extant in his praise, 
enumerating his benefits to mankind;** he is 
honoured, too, in many shorter inscriptions. The 
festivals held in medimval and modem times to 
celebrate the Inundation are doubtless survivals 
of ancient heathen ceremonies, one of which classical 
autWs call the N€tXcDa.tt The Copts have always 
used special prayers for the river’s rise ; so, too, have 
the Ethiopian Christians.Jt A curious liturgy is 
extant, containing a sort of harvest service in 
connexion with the Inundation, which was in use 
among the medimval Syriac-speaking community 
in Egypt.§§ 

The Inundation (which is perhaps referred to in 
Am 8® 9®) was never understood by the Egyptians 
themselves, who attributed it to some mystic, 
divine agency, the tears of Isis’ yearly sorrow for 
Osiris being in one view its origin.lflj Herodotus 
(ii, 22) rejects the one explanation, among those 
he had heard,— and that from a Greek source,— 
which approximated to the truth. Subsequently 
Ptolemy gave this same explanation — that the 
river rose owing to melted snow. The Christian 
Fathers had learned the true one, viz. the 
annual rains in Ethiopia. 

* Ant. I. i. S. t Pa/radmf 71. 

X AHT 314 £f. § Of. Lucian, Jup, Trag^. 42. 

II He was, however, specially honoured under the New King- 
dom at Silsilis. Of. Lepsius, DenJcm. iii. 176fl, 200(S, d, 218», 
etc. 

IT Cf. Maspero, Hist. am. i. 98. 

** The best known in Pap. Sallier, ii. ; see Ouiesse in Mec. de 
Trav. xiii. „ 

tt Heliodorus, ix. 9. For later times see LumbrosOjX’JSTpiffoS, 
Iff,, and Lane, Mod. Hg. ii. ch. xiii, 

tt Tuki, Missale (S. Basil.), 71 ; Leyden, CatcU. 129; Brxghtman, 
Mturgies, 208. The river’s rise is thought to be due to the in- 
tercession of St. Michael ; see Am^lineau, Cordes, i 17. 

§§ G. Margoliouth in JEAS^ 1896. 

1 1 Pausanias, x. 32 ; cf. Brugsch, TJm. 293. 

€,g. Athanasius, Vita Ant. {Pat. Gr. 26, 891). 


The source of the river was equally mysterious 
One theory, with which the Odyssey seem« 
acquainted (iv. 477), regarded it as a branch of a 
heavenly Nile, from wiiich it separated to form 
the earthly stream somewhere in the Cataract 
district. Two deep springs in that region, 
or two rocks (cf. Herod, ii. 28), were spoken of as 
the point whence the waters flowed.* 

The height of the river’s annnal rise — a matter 
of vital importance to all dwellers on its banks— 
was officially registered from an early period (at 
Semneh, 12th Dyn.),t and recently similar in- 
scriptions of a later age (22nd-26th Dyn.) have 
been found at Thebes. ^ The regulation of supplies 
of water for irrigation was one of the functions 
of the crown itself. Among the newly discovered 
remains of the earliest monarchy (lst-2nd Dyn.) 
at Hieraconpolis is a relief showing the king 
opening (?) an artificial canal. § Of the numer- 
ous Nuometers of more recent times, the oldest 
extant — probably of Ptolemaic origin, and in its 
modernized form still in use— is at Elephantine, 
though tradition assigned to that which existed at 
Memphis a much higher antiquity. !l Abu SMih 
(quoting Ibn ’Abd m-Hakam) attributes it to 
Joseph. IT 

The story of the seven years’ famine in Gn 41, due 
to an insufficient inundation, finds a parallel in a 
text discovered in 1891, which, though written at 
earliest under the Ptolemies, purports to give an 
account of a drought of like dni-ation under the 
3rd Dynasty.** 

A curious legend in the Targum describes the 
burial of Joseph’s coffin in the Nile, and its re- 
discovery by Moses, ft The Egyptians, of course, 
never used the river in this way. 

See, further, art. Egypt, in voi. i. p. 653. 

W. E. Ceum. 

NIMRAH.— See Beth-nimrah and Nimrim. 

NIMRIM, THE WATERS OP (nnpr'p; r6 
H€fjL{7})p€lfi (Is 15«), B Hsppelv, A 'E^plfi (Jer 48 
[(xr. 31]®^) ; Aquee Nemrim ). — Mentioned only in 
Isaiah (15®) and Jeremiah (48®^). Gesenins {Lex.) 

S Ves the meaning (the same as of Nimrah or 
eth-nimrah) ‘limpid or wholesome water,’ but 
the word is more probably held to indicate the 
glace of the rdmr or leopard (Bochart, Hieroz. 
u. 107, ed. RosenmliU.). 

Nimrim need not, however, he confounded with 
Nimrah or Beth-nimrah (Nu 32®* ®®, Jos IS®*^), which 
seem to have been located on the northern shore 
of the Dead Sea. It is mentioned in connexion 
with Zoar, Lnhith, and Horonaim in such a 
manner as to indicate its location south of the 
river Amon at the south-eastern end of the Dead 
Sea. The Zoar denounced here by the prophets 
may be quite distinct from the refuge of Lot, 
which is by many located on the northern shore 
of the Dead Sea. Josephus, however, states that 
Zoar (to which Lot fled) existed in his day, and 
places it together with Sodom and Gomorrah south 
of the Dead Sea (AnL I. xi, 4, XIY. i. 4 ; BJ IV. 
viii. 4). Eusebius also places Zoar at the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, and Jerome appears to en- 
dorse this. In the Middle Ages Zoar was identi- 
fied under the name of Segor m the same locality, 
and it is now accepted by many as represented 
by Dra’a at the mouth of the Wady Kerak on 
the south-east shore of the Dead Sea. The posi- 

^ The most ignorant notions on this question may be sUU fou od 
among the natives ; see Lnttke, AegypUns mus ZeU. ii 366. 
t Lepsius, JDmhm. ii. 139, etc. 
i Legrain in JUg. Z. xxxiv. 

I Egyp- Expl. Fund’s Report for 1897-98, p. 7. 

II Diodorus, i. 36. "Ii Ed. Evetts, f. 18«. 

♦♦Brugsch, XHe Ubl. 7 Jdhrs, Of. above, voi ii p, 774^. 
note f. 

ft Bondi, Lehnw^rter^ 129. 
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fcioTi of Luhitli can only be surmised. It appears 
to have been in the neighbourhood of one of the 
few passes leading down to the Dead Sea. In the 
days of Eusebius it was known as LuUh^ and 1^ 
between Areopolis (Kabbath Moab) and Zoar. It 
may therefore have been the name of the pass 
leading down the Wdcly Beni Harriid from Areo- 
polis to Zoar ; while Horonaim, * the two caverns/ 
may have been the name of the fort or forts com- 
manding the pass leading down from Kir of Moab 
to Zoar (see EIir of Moab). 

A name resembling Kim rim has been found by 
de Saulcy, Seetzen, and Tristram in Borj Bemdrah 
and Wady M^meirah about eight miles south of 
Dra’a (Zoar), in one of the richest and most 
luxuriant spots in the country. The ‘Waters of 
Nimrim* were found by Klein at a spot higher 
up, where were the ruins of an old town and irri- 

f ated garden bearing the name ‘ the Springs of 
r’meirah ^ j in close proximity was also found the 
‘brook of the wdliows/ spoken of in connexion 
with Nimrim (Is 15’). 

These passages call attention to the abundance 
begotten by those waters, the grass and herbage 
and hay ; and Tristram relates tnat the greenness, 
exuberant fertility, and plenteous fountains are 
still as marked as ever {Bwle Places^ p. 853). 

LiTERATiTBB.— Billmann, Jesaja, ad loc, ; Cheyne, Proph. of 
Isaiah^, ad loe. (accepts, while Dillm. rejects, identity with 
Beth-nimrah of Nu) ; Buhl, GAP i24, 272 ; de Saulcy, L 283ff., 
ii. 52 ; Seetzen, ii. 354, iii. 18 ; Palmer, Desert of the DxoduSf 
465. C. WARKEN. 

NIMKOD (“ihpi, Ke/Spi65, Nemrod ). — A son of 
Cush, who ‘began to be a mighty one in the 
earth, ^ and a great hunter, and who is described as 
having had, as the beginning of his kingdom, the 
cities Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the 
land of Shinar or Babylonia (Gn 10®“^®). There 
have been many speculations as to the identity of 
this ancient hero and the meaning of his name. 
To all appearance, his greatness rested as much upon 
his prowess as a hunter as upon his success as a 
ruler of men ; but it is to be noted that the ex- 
pression ‘ a mighty hunter before the Lord ’ is, to 
all appearance, merely another way of saying ‘a 
very great hunter indeed/ and may perhaps be 
ironically intended. That violence and insolence 
axe associated with the character of the hero (see 
Josephus, Ant i. iv* 2) on account of the expres- 
sion “63 gihhdr, in no way affects the question of 
his career and identity. With regard to this, it 
may be noted that the derivation of Nimrod from 
the root marad, ‘to rebel,* rests on a false 
etymology; and there is also no real ground to 
connect Mm with the building of the tower of 
Babel, to which his name is attached by tradition 
(see Mirkhond *), though we shall see further on 
what connexion, if any, he may have had with 
that erection. 

Among the later attempts at identification, the 
most important is that which made him to be one 
with Izdubar or Gistubar, as the name was then 
read, and it was confidently expected that the true 
reading of tMs name wnen found would turn 
out to be very similar to the Hebrew form Nimrod 
— an expectation which seemed to be confirmed 
by the reading of Namrasit as the Semitic form 
of Gisdubarra, pointed out by Hommel. There 
is hardly any Assyriologist who would not have 
liked to welcome this explanation, for it had in it 
much inherent probability. When, however, the 
Babylonian pronunciation of the name read as 
Izdubar or Gistubar appeared, it turned out to be 
Giigames, the GUgamos of Aelian, as pointed out 
by Oppert. The supposition that Nimrod was the 

* Maumt'US-’Sc^af tmnslated by EL Bebatsek (Oriental Trans- 
itttion Fund, voL i. pt, i. p. X40), 


same as the hero Giigames therefore fell to the 
i ground. 

There was then no alternative but to fall back 
upon the suggestion, made by Josef Grivel {TSBA 
’ iii. 136 ff.) in 1874, that Nimrod is none other than 
; the god Merodach. Little need exists to go 
through all GriveFs reasons for supposing that the 
I two were identical, many of these being untenable ; 
j but it may be noted that his view was based prima- 
! rily upon the likeness he had noticed between the 
shorter form of the name of Merodach in Aecadian 
and the biblical Nimrod. Notwithstanding the 
difference that appears to exist between these two 
names, it is certain that they are very closely 
related. The name Merodach is, as is well known, 
of Aecadian origin, the full form being Amar^ 
utuk or Amar-uduk, and the meaning apparently 
‘the brightness of day.* From this it wdll be 
seen that he was a solar hero, and that his name 
is compounded with that of the Sungod, one of 
whose names, in Aecadian, was Utuki—the same 
word as the final element, nfulc or uduh As the 
syllable ~uk was, to all intents and purposes, a 
termination or lengthening, we have in Amaruduk 
a word containing all the consonants of Nimrod 
except the initial n. The addition of this con- 
sonant is apparently due to the same cause as the 
initial n in Nisroch and Nibha 2 (see these articles), 
namely, the desire to disfigure the name of a 
heathen deity. The vowels of this newly formed 
word have also been brought more or less into 
conformity with that of Nisroch and of Nibhaz 
(cf. JBAS, 1899, p. 459). 

In Gn K)® the expression ‘ Cush begat Nimrod * 
apparently means only that he was of Cushite 
nationality (he is not mentioned among the sons of 
Cush in v.*’), and not a Semite. This would agree 
I with the evidence furnished by the name, for 
I Amaruduk is not Semitic, but Aecadian, which is 
’ regarded by many as a Cushite language. Amar- 
' uduk or Merodach was son of Ea or Aa, whose 
name is also Aecadian. 

The question whether Merodach ever was really 
! king of Babylon need not detain us here, as it is 
; of no importance. Suffice it to say that ‘ the king* 

; (Accad. luyala, Bab. iarru) par excellence was 
; one of his titles. This he apparently bore as ‘ king 
; of the gods* ; but there is no reason to suppose, on 
I that account, that he was not king of men during 
■ his life on earth. The second point in this paralM 
refers to the cities over whicJi he had dominion, 
and in tliis connexion it is to be noted that, 
whOst Giigames (Gistubar) seems to have been 
I king of Erech only, Merodach was, first of all, 
king of Babylon, and remained patron god of the 
, city practicsdly to the last. Besides this, he seems 
to be mentioned, in the bilingual story of the 
Creation, as the builder of Niffer (identified by the 

t i-bbins with Calneh), together with its temple 
kura, and of Erech, with its temple E-ana (cf. 
IL 39 and 40 vnth 6 and 7, JBAS, 1891, pp. 394, 
395). The building of Babylon is referred to in 
1. 14 (Lc,), and it may be supposed that he was also 
regarded by the writer as its constructor. If the 
statement of the Rabbins be correct, -which makes 
Niffer to be the same as Calneh, then we have 
here Merodach mentioned in close connexion with 
, three of the four cities referred to in Gn 10^® as the 
; beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod, and it is not 
by any means improbable that future discoveries 
may reveal to us in the same connexion Ac(^ad, 
which would make the fourth. 

In addition to this, however, Merodach was 
regarded by the Babylonians (though they did not 
look, to all appearance, upon that side of his char- 
acter as the most important) as a mighty hunter, 
for it was he who, when all the other gods held 
back, attacked, and caught with his net, the great 
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dragon of Chaos, as detaUed in the Babylonian 
story of the Creation : — 

* lord * * * § spread wide his net to enclose her, 

The evil wind following behind, he sent on before. 

Tiamtii opened her mouth as wide as she could — 

He caused the evil wind to enter before she closed her lips. 

The evil winds filled out her body, 

Her consciousness was taken away, wide opened she her 
mouth. 

He seized the weapon, cut open her body. 

Sundered her inner part, tore out her heart. 

He enclosed her, put an end to her life, 

Threw her body prone and stood thereon.*! 

Merodach was indeed ‘ a hero in hunting * [gibMr 
^ayid), which, as we know from the Assyrian 
sculptures, was often accomplished with a net, t as 
in the legend here quoted ; and this circumstance 
seems to complete the list of parallels needed. A 
large portion of the Semitic -Babylonian legend 
of the Creation is devoted to this exploit of the 
head of the Babylonian pantheon, testifying to 
the importance with which the early Babylonians 
regarded it, and it is mentioned in the eulogies 
pronounced upon him by his father Ea or Aa at 
the end of the story. 

The legends that have been preserved cx?nceming 
Nimrod would seem to show that his fame in the 
country of his exploits rests more upon what was 
known of him there than upon the somewhat 
meagre account in Genesis, and it is probably for 
the same reason that so many places there are 
named after him. § Thus we have the Bir s N imr oud, 
the ancient Borsippa, near the ruins of Babylon, 
Tel Nimroud, near Baghdad, the dam Suhr el- 
Nimroud, across the Tigris near Mosul, and the 
mound of Nimroud, the ancient Calah. To all 
appearance, he was regarded in later times in his 
native country as a great builder also. As has 
been pointed out above, he seems to have been 
looked upon by the Babylonians as the builder of 
Babylon, and the bilingual Creation stonr appar- 
ently attributes to him the completion of E-sagila, 
the great temple-tower in that city, which was 
certainly of the type of the Tower of Babel, even 
if it were not that erection itself. This may 
account for the connexion of Nimrod with the 
catastrophe of the confusion of tongues, ascribed 
to him in the East both in comparatively ancient 
and in more recent times. T. G. Pinches. 

NIMSHI — The grandfather of king Jehu, 

who is generally designated *hen-Nimshi,’ IK 19^® 
(B ^afieffSel, A om.), 2 K 9® (B Najaecr(76^, A 'Afi€(X€l) 

(B A* Na/xecrcrd) (B A 

■las), 2 Cli 22^^ (B Na/teo-crcl, A 4 ), 

NINEYEH ; LXX NT [Text. Kec.] 

lUipevtf Gr. and Bom. writers N?vos, Ninus), — In Gn 
10^^ it is stated (according to the better transla- 
tion) that Nimrod (wh. see) or some other Baby- 
lonian ‘went forth’ out of Chaldsea and founded 
Nineveh and Kehohoth-Tr (Bibit-uri in Assyrian, 
‘the streets or public places of the city’). A 
similar tradition is indicated in Mic 5®.^ The 
native monuments show that the tradition is 

correct, and that Nineveh was once included 
within the boundaries of the Babylonian empire 
(cf. art. Assyria in vol. i. p. 180®', and Driver in 
Hogarth’s Authority and Archceology, p. 29 f.). 
In fact it seems to have taken its name from the 
Babylonian city of Ninfi. on the Euphrates, which 

* Le, Merodach. 

t Fried. Delitzsch, WeUschdpfwngsepos^ pp. 106, 107, lines 
96-104, revised by comparison with the original text. 

I One of the meanings of the Heb. the root of is 

‘ to lay snares * or * nets.’ Of. also the name of Zidon. 

§ It is noteworthy that Babylonia is called ‘ the land of Nim- 
rod ' in Mic 56 , —whether because he was an early kin^ of the 
country, or because, as Merodach, he was the chief divinity, is 
uncertain. If the latter, it would be a parallel to the expression 
people of Chemosh * in Nu 2129 and J er 4846. 


is mentioned by Diodorus (ii 3, 7}r quoting prob* 
ably from Ctesias. 

The ^ name of Nineveh is written Ninud and 
Nind in the cuneiform inscriptions. A popular 
etymology connected it with the Assyrian nunu, 
‘fish,’ at a very early date, since the name is ideo- 
graphically represented by the picture of a fish 
mside the enclosure of a city. But it seems really 
to have been derived from the title of the Baby- 
lonian goddess NinA, the daughter of Ea, who was 
identified with the Semitic Istar. Kind, is the 
original of the Greek form Ninos. 

The city lay on the eastern side of the Tigris, 
northward of the Greater Zab, and opposite the 
modern town of Mosul. As late as the 12th cent. 
Benjamin of Tudela still knew its ruins under the 
name of Niniveh, although its site Iiad been so 
completely deserted before the 4th cent. B.c. that 
when Xenophon passed the spot all recollection 
of the place had disappeared. The ruins consist 
chiefly of two great mounds, Kouyunjik and Nebi 
Yunus, and the remains of the ancient city walls. 
The latter are of a rectangular shape, running 
parallel to the river on the western side, and pro- 
tected on the eastern side by a double earthwork, 
between which and the walls was a deep ditch. 
The walls themselves were protected by towers and 
pierced by gates, and rose to a vast height, and 
consisted of a basement of stone with a super- 
structure of crude bricks. They enclosed about 
1800 acres, or about half the space enclosed within 
the Aurelian walls of Rome, and had a circumfer- 
ence of 7i miles. The moat between them and the 
eastern outworks was 145 feet %vide. It was filled 
with water from the river Khusur, now called 
Khoser, which flows in a southward direction from 
Khorsabad, and, after passing through the centre 
of the ancient Nineveh, falls into the Tigris on the 
south side of the mound of Kouyunjik. The Tigris 
must originally have washed the foot of the 
city wail, though at present a bank of silt has been 
formed between it and the river. 

The mound of Kouyunjik lies on the north side 
of the Khoser, and covers the site of two palaces, 
— ^that of Sennacherib to the south and of Assur- 
bani-pal to the north. Sennacherib levelled the 
remains of an older palace which stood on the bank 
of a stream called the Tebilti, arid had been so 
injured by the floods that the sarcophagi of his 
royal predecessors who had been buried there were 
exposed to view. In its place he erected a splendid 
building, partly in the native Assyrian, partly in 
the Syrian, style of architecture, with a park and 

f arden, stables and storehouses, and special forti- 
cations of its own. Assnr-bani-pal’s palace was 
chiefly distinguished by the extent of the harim 
buildings and the establishment of a library. 

The southern mound, which lies, like Kouyunjik, 
against the inner side of the western city wall, 
rises midway between the Khoser and the southern 
portion of the city rampart. It is now known as 
Nebi Yunus, from a supposed tomb of the prophet 
Jonah, and also represents the site of two palaces, 
one constructed by Sennacherib and the other by 
Esarhaddon. Compared, however, with the palaces 
at Kouyunjik, they were of inferior size and 
splendour. 

Southward of Nineveh, at the comer of land 
formed by the junction of the Tigris and Greater 
Zab, was Kalkhu or Calah, whose site is now 
marked by the mound of Nimrfld. Between it 
and Nineveh stood the Resen of Gn 10^®, the Bes- 
eni or ‘Fountain-head’ of the Bavian inscription 
of Sennacherib. It is doubtless the Larissa (Al- 
Besen or * City of Resen’) of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
(iii. 4. 7), 6 parasangs from Mespila, the Assyrian 
Muspalu or ‘low ground’ near the mound of Nebi 
Yunus. To the north of Nineveh, close to the 
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sources of the Ehoser and on the hill-slopes of 
IVIagganubba, is Khorsabad, still called BarghUn 
by the Mohammedan writer in the 14th 

cent. Khorsabad is the site of the palace and 
city founded by Sargon in B.C, 707, the remains of 
which were excavated by Botta. 

Tiie name of Nineveh is perhaps first met with 
in the inscriptions of Grtidea, the high priest of 
Lagas or Telio in Babylonia (B.O. 2700), who tells 
us that he had bnilt a temple of Istar at NinS<, 
though it is possible that the Nin4 referred to may 
be the Kind, of Babylonia. The Assyrian Nineveh, 
however, -which seems to have been a colony from 
the Babylonian city of the same name, was specially 
dedicated to Istar, and up to the last * Istar of 
Nineveh* continued to be invoked by the side of 
‘Istar of Arbela.* Gudea, it should be added, 
calls himself ‘the powerful minister of the goddess 
Nin.4/ An inscription of Bungi of Ur, a contem- 
porary of Gudea, which is now in the Louvre, is 
said to have beeu discovered on the site of 
Nineveh. If this were really the case, we should 
have direct monumental evidence of Babylonian 
work in the future Assyrian capital. A letter of 
the Babylonian king Khammurabi (B.G. 2300) speaks 
of Assyrian soldiers in the Babylonian army ; and 
as late as B.c. 1400 Buma-buryas still regards the 
Assyrians as his vassals. Before this latter date, 
however, the high priests of Assur (the modem 
K(d*ah SherghoLt) had become kings, and claimed 
to be independent of Babylonia. Busratta of 
Mitanni, the contemporary of Burna-buryas, sent 
a golden image of * Istar of Nineveh* to Egypt, 
and mentions another that had been already 
sent there in the reign of his father. Winckler 
infers from this that Nineveh was subject at 
the time to Mitanni ; but the conclusion does not 
necessarily follow. At all events, the Assyrian 
king, Assur-yuhaUidh writes to the Egyptian 
Pharaoh as an independent sovereign; and an 
inscription tells us that he restored £-Masmas, the 
temple of Istar at Nineveh, which had been built 
by Samas-Hadad, the high priest of Assur, in B.C. 
1820- Shalmaneser I. {b.c. 1300)^ again repaired 
the temple, by the side of which his father Hadad- 
nirari I. had erected a chapel to the Babylonian 
deities Merodach and Neoo. Shalmaneser L, 
however, was the builder of Calah, and does not 
seem to have lived in Nineveh itself. Indeed the 
first king whom we know to have made it his 

t iace of residence was Assur-bil-kala, the son of 
iglath-pileser I. (B.O. 1100). From this time 
onward Nineveh was probably a royal residence 
until the; reign of Assur-na?ir-pal (B.O. 880), when 
Calah was rebuilt and its palace restored. For 
nearly two centuries Calah now remained the 
capital, and it was only under Sennacherib that 
Nineveh resumed its place as the chief city of the 
empire. All the spoils of Asia were lavished on 
its adornment and fortification; pure drinking- 
water was introduced into it in place of the rain- 
water on which the inhabitants had hitherto de- 

f ended ; and stately palaces rose in the neighhour- 
ood of the Tigris, it was to Nineveh that captive 
princes were brought and exposed in iron cages to 
the gaze of the multitude ; here the head of Teum- 
man, the conquered king of Elam, was hung up in 
the garden of Assur-bani-pal’s palace ; and out of 
its gates marched the armies that conquered the 
Oriental world. Its markets were thronged with 
merchants and traders, and its libraiy was stored 
-with thousands of clay books. 

Nineveh fell in B.C. 607-6, and with it fell also 
the Assyrian kingdom and empire. According to 
an inscription of Nabonidos, it was destroyed by 
the kin^ of the Manda or Scythians, who had 
settled in Ecbatana and gone to the assistance of 
Nabopolassar, the Babylonian king. War had 


broken out between the latter and his suzerain, 
the king of Assyria, who was supported by several 
of the Babylonian cities where the Assyrian rule 
%vas still obeyed. According to Abydenos, the 
last king of Assyria was Sarakos, who appears to 
be the Sin-sar-iskun of the monuments. A tablet 
dated in the seventh year of the latter king has 
been found at Erech. But there was another 
Assyrian king, Sin-sum-lisir, whose name is found 
on a tablet dated at Nippur in the year of Ms 
accession, and it is therefore possible that with 
him rather than with Sin-sar-iskun Nineveh and 
Assyria came to an end. 

The fall of Nineveh is prophesied by Nahum and 
Zephaniah {2^-^®), and in Nahum more especially 
there are references to the topography of the 
Assyrian capital (seeBillerbeckandJeremias, ‘Der 


In 2 E 19^= Is 37®^, it is described as the residence 
of Sennacherib, and the temple of ‘ Nisroch Ms 
god* is referred to. The name of Nisroch, how- 
ever, is corrupt, and it is impossible to say what 
was the original reading. 

For the story of Jonah’s preaching at Nineveh, 
and our Lord’s application of this, see art. Jonah 
in vol. ii, especially pp. 746-751. 

In Jon 4^^ it is stated that Nineveh contained 
‘more than sixscore thousand’ infants, which 
would give a population of about 600,000. Cap- 
tain Jones, who made a trigonometrical survey of 
the site in 1853, estimates that, allowing 50 square 
yards to each inhabitant, the population may nave 
amounted to about 174,000 souls. The statement, 
however, in the Bk. of Jonah, that Nineveh was a 
city of * three days’ journey,* can be explained only 
on the supposition tnat both Calah and Khorsabad 


dimensions impossible, Nineveh is again brought 
before us in the books of Tobit etc.) and 

Judith (1^). Tobit is said to have lived there like 
certain Israelites mentioned in the cuneiform con- 
tract tablets, some of whom even held office under 
the government. 

Literattjrb.— Rich, Na/rrative of a Besidenee in Kourdistan 
and on the Site of Ancimt Nineveh (1836); A. H. I^ayard, 
Ninev^ and its Reamins (1848), and Discoveries in the Rmns of 
Nineveh and Babylon (1853) ; F. Jones, * Topography of Nineveh,' 
with maps, in JltAS (1855); J. Pergusson, PaZaves of Nineveh 
and Fersepoiis (1861) : Botta and Flandin, Monument de Ninive 
(1846-50); V. Place, Ninive et VAssyrie (1866-69); cf. also the 
Literature cited at the end of art Assteu. 

A. H. Sayoe. 

NINEYITES {Ntvev{e)irat). — The inhabitants of 
Nineveh (which tee), Lk 11®® (only). In the paral- 
lel passage, Mt 12«, both AV and RV have ‘men 
of Nineveh’ (dydpes N'iyev(e)trat) as well as in Lk 
11®® (TE dvdpes Ntvevt, Lachm. Treg. WH dvdpes 

Niipev{€)irai), 

NIPHIS (B A AV Nephis), 1 Es 5®^ 

— ‘ The sons of N., 156,’ correspond to ‘ the children 
of Magbish, 156,’ in Ezr 2®®. The corruption may 
be due to reading as t!?'E53D {from Nijphis), 

NISAN im Neh 2^ Est 3^ 1 Es 6«, Ad. Est 11*). 
— ^The first month in the later Jewish calendar. 
See Time. 

NISROCH in 2 K 19®^ B has *E(rdpdx, A 
*’Bi(T$pdx, in Is 37®® B 'EaaapiX) A 'A<rapdx, vulg. 
AT^rocA). —The Hebrew form of the name of a 
deity of the Assymns, in whose temple Sen- 
nacherib was worshipping when slain by his sons 
(see the passages quoted). There has been much 
speculation as to the identity of this deity, and 
many wild theories have been put forward con- 
cemmg him. JarcM, for instance, explains the 




word as ‘ a beam, or plank, of Noah’s ark,* from an 
analysis of the word given by Eabbinical exposi- 
tors, by which inoa would be = unu id 3. A far 
more reasonable suggestion was that of Gesenius, 
who considered that Nisroch was a lengthened form 
of “ 1 ^ 1 , the Arab nisr^ ^ an eagle,’ and this etymology 
was supported by the fact that eagle-headed divine 
hgures actually occur in the Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
A comparison of the Greek forms, however, shows 
that the Hebrew writing of the name is corrupt, a 
3 having been added [as in the case of Nibhaz and 
Nimrod] and vocalic changes made so as to bring 
the word practically into the same form as the two 
words here cited. There is therefore no doubt 
that, as suggested by Schrader {COT ii. 131), 
Nisroch is a corruption of ASur^ or of a possible 
W-form to which the Greek variant 

is the nearest approach.* This identifica- 
tion, it is to be noted, is not only the most 
probable, but also the most satisfactory, for it is 
m the temple of the national god of his county 
that we should expect to find the king of Assyria 
worshipping, especially if by any means he had 
received information of his sons’ intention j for to 
his mind the national god of the land, who had, as 
he believed, so often helped him to victory, would 
naturally be the one most likely to save him from 
his rebellious offspring. With regard to the form, 
there are two possible explanations. Nisroch 
{^Esorach) may be for ASuraku^ a lengthened 
form of Alwr by the addition of ahu [the same 
termination as appears in Amaruduk(u)], the 
Marduku (a person^ name) of the later contract- 
tablets, in which case the presence of the ending 
would seem to imply Accadian influence. On the 
other hand, the name may be really a compound 
one, /,e. the well-kno^vn appellation of the god 
Asur with the Accadian name of the moon -god 
Aku (compare Eri-Aku, ‘ servant of the moon-god ’ 

Arioch) attached to it. In support of this second 
etymology maybe cited the fact that Sennacherib’s 
name contains the element Sin^ the common name 
of the moon -god in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
the expression *his god’ may refer to some such 
compound deity as Ato-Aku, whom Sennacherib 
specially worshipped. T. G. Pinches. 

NITRE (inj, vlrpov) in its modem usage denotes 
saltpetrCi nitrate of potash, but the virpov or nitrum 
of the ancients was a different substance, natron^ 
carbonate of soda. It occurs as an incrustation 
on the ground in Egypt, Persia, and elsewhere, and 
is also a constituent in the water of certain saline 
lakes. The most famous of the latter are the 
‘ natron lakes ’ in Egypt. They lie in the ‘ natron 
valley’ about 60 miles W.N.W. of Cairo. The 
deposit of these lakes includes an upper layer of 
common salt and a lower one of natron ( WHl^son, 
Modem Egypt ^ i. 382 ff.). Strabo mentions these 
Egyptian lakes {Geog. xvn. i. 23), and also a similar 
lake in Armenia (to. XI. xiv. 8). See also Pliny, 
NaL Hist, xxxi. 10. 

* Nitre’ occurs twice in AV, In Pr 25®® t the 
effect of songs on a heavy heart is compared to the 
action of vinegar upon ‘nitre’ (liV ‘nitre,’ EVm 
‘ soda’). Vinegar Has no effect upon saltpetre, hut 
with carbonate of soda it produces eflervescence. 
In Jer 2®® ‘nitre’ (EV ‘lye’) is referred to as a 
cleansing agent. Here, again, natron rather than 
modem nitre suits the connexion. Natron has 
detergent properties, and is in fact the same sub- 
stance as ‘ washing-soda,’ while saltpetre is useless 
for cleansing purposes. James Patrick. 

NO (w Jer 46®®, Ezk NO-AMON (kj 

^OtJRAS,im,V’ 459 . 

t The LXX appears here to have followed a difEerent readmgf 
from the MT. 


ppK Nah 3®). — These two names, the former asso- 
ciated with Amon also in Jer (BV), represent 
Egyptian Thebes. This city was the centre of 
Amon- worship, and the capital of Egypt, not only 
throughout the N ew KinMom ( 17th”20th Dynasty), 
but also again under the Ethiopian rulers of Egypt 
in the 25th Dynasty, against whom Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal brought their forces, Nahum refers 
to the capture and sack of Thebes, probably in 
Assurbanipal’s last invasion, B.c. 663, which seems 
to have been the most destructive to the metropolis. 
The instances in Jer and Ezk show that to the 
outside world Thebes remained the great city of 
Egypt for many years after it had fallen to the 
second or third place in the country. 

In the New Kingdom Thebes was commonly 
called N,t rs.t ‘southern city,’ N.t Ymn ‘city of 
Amon,’ or simply NJ ‘ city.’ In the 21st Dynasty 
a single individual is named alternatively, N,t- 
nekht and N,t-Amon,-nekht^ each meaning ‘ Thebes 
is victorious’ (Spiegelberg, Eec, de trav, xxi. 53). 
In Demotic Ne regularly stands for Thebes, and 
after the destmction of the city itself by Ptolemy x. 
the word still appears in the Egypt, name of the 
Thebaid. The fern, ending t was early^ lost, and 
the royal name gives approximately vri 

as the pronunciation of nJ, The Assyrian annals 
name the city Ni\ The punctuation No’ of the 
Hebrew is evidently wrong, but the Septuagint 
(Ezk Albs irdXiSt v.^® [implying a 

reading ^ 3 ], Jer 46 [Gr. 26]®® rbv rbv vlhv 

aifrrjs, Nah 3® y^pldd [implying a reading aln con- 
fused with ‘ portion ’] 'Apifi^v) gives no help in 
correcting it. ' F. Ll. Griffith. 

NOABIAH (nnyu ‘meeting with J"’; Noa5e-f).— 1, 
The son of Binnui, a Levite, one of the four persons 
to whom were committed the silver and gold and 
sacred vessels brought by Ezra from Babylonia (Ezr 
8®®). In 1 Es 8®® he is called ‘ Moeth the son of 
Sahannus’ Sapawov, cf. N. airh Ezr 

LcJ), 

2. A prophetess, who assisted Tobiah and San- 
ballat at the time of the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem. Nehemiah denounces her for at- 
tempting to intimidate him, but no particulars 
regarding her are given in the narrative (Neh 6^^). 

H A. "VT'hite 

NOAH (Di ‘rest,’ from du; LXX and NT Nwe, 
whence AV Noe; Jos. \var, lee, Ncijcos]. In 

Gn 5®®, probably a fragment of J, the name is de- 
rived from the root on: ‘ comfort,’ and is given to 
Noah by Lamech in the belief that he would com- 
fort * men for the toil of their hands ‘ from the 

f ound which J" hath cursed’). — Gn 5®®*®® 6-9. 

p to 9^’ Noah appears as the hero of the Flood, 
ia 920-29 as the first discoverer of the art of making 
wine. That these two stories come from diflerent 
sources is probable, because in the earlier Accadian 
history of the Flood that event is immediately 
followed by the translation of Sitnapisti (Noah), 

E erhaps referred to in 6®^ cf, 5®^,* which appears to 
e a fragment of J misunderstood bv P in 5®®, 
Amongst the Talmudists (e.y, Aooda Zara 645, 
Sanhedrin 565) it was customary to speak of ‘ the 
seven precepts of the sons of Noah,’ by which they 
meant those precepts that were supposed to be 
already binding upon mankind at large before 
Abraham and outside of his family. 0 tli er enumer- 
ations besides seven are also found. For details 
see Schiirer, GJV^ iii. 128 {EJP li. ii, 218], or 
Weber, Jvdische Theologie (Index, s, ‘ Gebote ’), 

See art. Flood, vol. ii. 16. 

F. H. Woods. 

^In Haupt's OT the MT (*he will eomfoH us*) it 

changed to (* he will give us rest '), in hannony with LXX 

Zmyotzecviru See Ball’s note, od Joe. and Nestle in Bzpofk 

Times, viii. 2.^9 
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556 NOAH NOAH, BOOK OF 

HOilH Kot’d). — One of the daughters of 

Zelopheliad the ^^fanassite, about whose rights of 
inheritance a knotty point of law came up for 
settlement, Nu 26='® 27^ Jos 17®. 

G. Haefoeb-Battehsby. ■ 

HO AH, BOOK OF. — In the use which was made 
of this hook in the final redaction of the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch we have an admirable example of 
the methods pursued by Jewish editors. Though 
the Book of Noah has not come do\vn to us inde- 
pendently, it has in large measure been incorpor- 
ated in the Ethiopic Book of Enoch, and can in 
part be reconstructed from that book. The Book 
of Noah is mentioned in Jubilees 10^® and 21^®. 
That 60, 106-107 belonged originally to it, 

is obvious even on a cursory examination. Thus 
in 60b which runs, ^ In the year five hundred, in 
the seventh month, on the fourteenth day of the 
month in the life of Enoch,’ it is clear that the 
final editor simply changed the name *Noah’ in 
the context before him into ‘Enoch,’ hut very 
ignorantly; for Enoch lived only 365 years, and 
the statement in the context is based on Gn 
Furtiierniore, the writer speaks of himself as the 
grandson of Enoch in 65®. Again, GS-GO*-® is allowed 
to stand by the editor as a confessed constituent 
of the Book of Noah ; for it contains Noah’s 
interview with his grandfather Enoch, and Noah’s 
version of the Deluge and of judgment. Finally, 
in 106-107 there is jin account of the marvellous 
birth of Noah, in regard to wJiom Methuselah goes 
to the ends of the earth to consult Enoch. But 
besides these indisputable fragments of the book, it 
is most probable that 54^-55® is borrowed from the 
same source, and likewise Jubilees 7^"®® 10^"^®. In 
the earlier passage in Jubilees it is not only the 
subject-matter, hut also the carelessness of the 
editor or author of Jubilees, which leads to this 
identification ; for, after an account of the wicked- 
ness preceding the Flood given by the angel of 
God (72®”25), we come suddenly on a passage (7®®"®®} 
in which Noah is represented as speaking in the first 
person, although throughout Jubilees it is the angel j 
that speaks. Finally, it is not improbable that 4P"® 
43-44. 59 belonged originally to the Book of Noah. 

We shall now attempt a short sketch of this 
book. According to 106-107, a son was bom to 
Lamech, ‘ And liis body was white as snow and 
red as a blooming rose, and the hair of his head 
and his long locks were white as wool, and his eyes 
beautiful’ (106®). And his eyes lighted up tlie 
bouse like a sun, and he opened his mouth and 
blessed the Lord of righteousness. And Lamech 
in his fear consulted Methuselah, and Methuselah 
went oft* to the ends of the earth to consult Enoch 
{106^*^®}. Thereupon Enoch foretells the coming 
of the Flood in consequence of the wickedness 
wrought by the angels with the daughters of men, 
and the saving of this child Noah and his three 
sons, the fresh growth of sin after the Deluge, and 
the advent of the Messianic kingdom (106^-107). 

And later, when Noah became a man, he had a 
vision, and he saw the earth sinking down, and its 
destruction drawing nigh (65^). And, as formerly 
Ms grandfather Methuselah, so he too went to 
consult Enoch at the ends of the earth, 65®*®. 
And Enoch tells him that all the dwellers on the 
earth are doomed because they had learnt the 
secrets and sorceries of the angels, and the violence 
and hidden power of the Satans, and the mysterious 
arts of manufacturing metals, 65®* Here and 
elsewhere, in the Ethiopic Enoch as in Gn 2-4, the 
knowledge of such arts is held to transcend the 
, limits of human nature. Civilization in its various 
aspects is traced to the fallen angels. As man 
goes forward in knowledge and culture he goes 
backward in the fear of God, and becomes ever 
more and more alienated from the Mghest good. 

Thus it was one Satan that taught men to make 
the weapons of war, and another that instructed 
them to write with ink and paper (69®'®), and a 
fallen angel that made known the arts of painting 
the face and beautifying the eyebrows, and working 
in metals and precious stones, 8h But to proceed : 
Enoch declares Noah to be guiltless of reproach 
concerning these secrets, and foretells hk deliver- 
ance from the Flood, and the descent of a righteous 
race of men from him (65^®“^®). After hearing some 
further disclosures, Noah leaves the presence of 
Enoch (66). ‘And in those days the word of God 
came unto me, and He said anto me i “Noah, thy 
lot has come up before me, a lot without blame, a 
lot of love and uprightness.’” Thereupon God in- 
forms Noah that the ark was being prepared by 
angels, that he and his seed might he saved and 
be established in the earth (67^“®). But as for the 
fallen angels, they should be imprisoned in the 
burning valley amongst the metM mountains in 
the West. From this place where the angels were 
punished came the hot springs to which the kings 
and the mighty resorted for the healing of the 
body. But later these waters will become the 
means of their punishment, even as they now are 
used to torment the angels (67^’^). The severity 
of this torment is set forth in a dialogue between 
Michael and Raphael (68). Next, the names of the 
twenty-one chiefs of the fallen angels are enumer- 
ated, followed by those of five Satans {?). The 
various evils wrought by the latter are then re- 
counted. To G^dreM, the third, is attributed the 
fall of Eve, and to the fourth, P6n§mi!le, the 
instruction of mankind in the art of writing (69®* ®). 
Knowledge is the source of perdition (69^^). After 
the mention of certain other Satans or angels, it 
is told how Michael is the guardian of the mys- 
terious oath or formula whereby heaven and earth 
were founded and all creation upheld (69^^*®®). 

At a still later date apparently (60) Noah had a 
vision in the 500th year of his life, on the 14th 
day of the seventh month, and he beheld the 
heaven of heavens quake with a mighty quaking, 
and all the heavenly hosts greatly disquieted. And 
the Head of Days sat on His throne, and all the 
angels and the righteous stood round Him (60^* ®). 

And Noah wa^ filled with fear. Then Michael 
sent an angel to raise him up, and told him of the 
judgment to come, and of the monsters Leviathan 
and Behemoth, which were placed respectively in 
the sea and in the wilderness of D^ndMn, on the 
east of Eden ; hut refused to answer Noah’s further 
questions regarding them (60®'^®). Then the angel 
aecomjpanying Noah informs him about the angels 
or spirits which control the thunder and lightning, 
and the sea, the hoar frost, hail, snow, mist, dew, 
and rain We shall probably be right if 

we assign to the same source 41®"®, which treats 
; of the secrets of the lightning and thunder, of 
the winds, the clouds, and dew, likewise of the 
; chambers of the winds and hail and mist. This 
passage further mentions the chambers of the 
sun and moon, and recounts with what regularity 
they traverse their orbits, and give thanks to Goti, 
ana rest not hy day or night; ‘for unto them 
thanksgiving is rest.’ Of a kindred nature un- 
doubtedly are 43-44, which have for their subject 
the lightning and the stars of heaven, and the 
mysterious relation of the latter to the righteous, 
and 59, which treats of the judgments executed by 
the lightnings, and the luminaries, and the secrets 
of the thunder. 

Heretofore frequent references have been made 
to the Flood ; but in 54^-55® there is a more exact 
account of this judgment. Thus we are told that 
the Flood came about through the joining of the 
waters above the heavens — the male element — 
with the waters which are below the heavens— 
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the female element. Thereby all who dwelt on the 
earth were destroyed. Then after the Flood God 
promised not to destroy the earth again, and as a 
pledge thereof set a sign in the heavens. 

For Noah’s address to his sons after the Flood 
we must turn to Jubilees This passage is 

either wholly or in part an excerpt from our book. 
Noah warns his sons against the seductions of the 
demons, against the shedding or eating of blood. 
In Jubilees 10^“^® the sons of Noah come to him 
complaining that the demons are leading their 
sons astray. Thereupon Noah prays to God for 
them, and God commands all the demons to be 
bound and imprisoned, but at the request of Mas- 
t^mll, their chief, God permits one- tenth of the 
demons to remain at liberty for the trial and 
temptation of man (10^’^^). 

The Book of Noah was, according to Jubilees 
10^^, committed to the care of Shem. This book is 
described in Syncellus’ Chron. p. 83 (ed. Bonn) as 
the Testament of Noah. 

There is also a late Hebrew Book of Noah. This 
is given in Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrdsch, iii. 155, 156. 
It IS based in part on the Book of Noah discussed 
above. The portion of this Hebrew work which is 
derived from the older work is reprinted on p, 179 
of Ethiopic Version of the Hebrew Book of 

Jubilees, where attention is drawn to the parallels 
and verbal coincidences. A German translation of 
the entire book will be found in KSnsch, Das Buck 
der Juhilden, pp. 385-387. 

It is impossible to assign any definite date to 
the various fragments of the older book. We can 
safely place them within the years B.C. 50 and 
A.D. 80. K. H. Charles. 

NO-AMOH.— See No. 

NOB (al j LXX B No^/5a, 1 S 22^1 The 

etym. of aj is not clear ; the idea that it signifies a 
‘high place’ has no philological foundation). — 
1. A locality a little K of Jerusalem, and appar- 
ently within sight of the Temple-hill, mentioned 
in Is 10®® as the spot from which the Assyr. king 
(Sennacherib), in his (ideal) march against the holy 
city, should audaciously ‘swing his hand against 
the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of 
Jerusalem.’ Nob, it is here implied, was nearer to 
Jerusalem than 'Anathoth, v.®®, now 'Andta, miles 
N.E. of Jerusalem. The precise site has not been 
determined with certainty; but a spot on (or a 
little S. of) the Bos el-MesMrif, about IJ mile 
S. W. of *Anata, the ridge from the brow of which 
the pilgrim along the N, road still catches his first 
view or the holy city [FEE Mem,, Jerus., p. 411), 
would suit the conditions admirably. The road 
from the N, passes over this ridge : immediately 
on the E. of the road, just S. of the ridge, there is 
a plateau, some 300 yds. fromN. to S., and 800 yds. 
from E, to W.; at the S. edge of this plateau there 
is a lower ridge, after whi<3i the ground descends 
rapidly into the WMy el-J6z, some 300 ft. below. 
This plateau is identified ]^ausibly by Conder 
{FEFSt, 1874, p. Ill £ ; cf. Bobinson, i. 276) 
with the place called Scopus by Josephus rhv 
UtKoirhv KokoiLfiJtsvop), upon which Titus encamped, 
when approaching Jerusalem from the N, ; Jos. 
adds that it was 7 stadia from Jerusalem, and that 
the city was visible from it {^vBev ^ re wbKis ijdr} 
Karetpabero Kai rd roO paov fdyeSos ikkafAwpov, BJ V. 
ii. 3, cf. n. XIX. 4, and Ant XI. viii. 6 , where a 
place [cf. to look out], explained as mean- 
mg (tkotH}, is evidently the same). The ancient 
Nob was in all probability on, or ve^ near, the 
same plateau (cf. Thomson, Land and Booh, S. Pal. 
434 f. ; Del. or Dillm. on Is 10®® ; Buhl, Geogr, 96). 
According to the ZDMG xii. (1858) p. 169 f., on 
one of the ridges just mentioned, at a part now 


called el-sadr, the breast, there are remains ol 
ancient cisterns and rock-tomhs. 

El' lacbwiye, a village 1 mile S.W. of /Aaata, wLich lias been 
proposed as the site of Nob, seems to be excluded by the faa 
that it lies in a valley, and that Jerusalem is not visible from it. 
Shaphat, 2 miles due N. of Jerusalem, which has also been 
suggested, is not probable, as it is in Just the same latitude as 
'Anata, and does not lie between 'Anata and Jerusalem, as re- 
quired by Is 1030- 82. Jifebt ShmnwU ‘ and Bir Neb§.la ’ (Conder), 
4^ miles N,W. of Jerusalem, lie in a wrong direction altogether. 

The same place is also pretty clearly meant in 
Nell 11®®; it is mentioned there, together with 
other towns in the same neighbourhood, in close 
proximity to Anathoth and Ramah (2|' miles N.E. 
and 5 miles N. of Jerus. respectively) Just as in Is 
(see vv.®®*®®). 2. An ancient ‘city of the priests’ 
(1 S 22^®), where David, fleeing from Saul, found 
refuge with Ahimelech (1 S 2P) : Doeg, the Edomite, 
was present at the time; and afterwards, when 
Saul’s other servants dreaded to fall upon the 
priests of J", at the king’s instigation attacked 
the city, and massacred the entire population (in- 
cluding 85 priests), AMathar alone escaping, 1 S 
229- 11* 18-23^ Unless a settlement of priests in im- 
mediate proximity to the Jebusite stronghold of 
Jerusalem should be deemed improbable, there is 
no valid reason why this Nob should not be 
identical with 1; the situation is suitable; to 
judge from the narrative of I S 21, Nob was not 
far from Gibeah (of Saul), v.^ which was only a 
little N. of the Nob of Is 10®® (see v.®®) ; and (as 
H. P. Smith, on 1 S 21®, points out) David, making 
his way from Gibeah (the probable scene of 1 S 20^^*) 
to Bethlehem (1 S 20®), would pass Nob, and might 
naturally stop there, if he knew he had friends in 
it. Jerome, however {Ep, ad Eustochium, No. 86 
ed. Bened., No. 108 ed. Migne, § 8 [p. 696]), speaks 
of ‘ Nobe, urhem quondam sacerdotum,’ as in the 
neighbourhood of Lydda (Diospolis) ; this is no 
doubt the modem Bet Nuba, about 10 m. S,E. 
of Lydda, and 13 m. W.N.W, from Jerasalem, 
very near to Aijalon (cf. Robinson, BB iii. 145, 
and ii. 254 ; Buhl, p. 198) ; but there does not seem 
to be any sufficient ground for going so far to the 
W. to find the Nob of 1 S 21. 22. 

S. R. Driver. 

KOBAH (n^J, Nct/3e0), as s. personal name, 

occurs only once (Nu 32^), in the older version 
which relates the settlement of the country on 
the E. of Jordan by the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and half Manasseh, According to this, the clan 
of that name belonged to the last-mentioned tribe, 
and formed a settlement in Kenath (wh. see), on 
which they succeeded in impressing for a time 
their own clan name (1 Ch 2®®). See next article. 

A. C. Welch. 

NOBAH (n^i) is mentioned along with Jo^ehah 
(wh. see) as lying on the route which Gideon 
followed (Jg 8^^) in his pursuit of the routed 
Midianites. This would place the site about mid- 
way between Amman and es-Salt. It is again 
mentioned (Nu 32^) as the name which a clan of 
Machir gave to Kenath after they had con- 
quered it. 

The connexion between these two passages de- 
pends entirely upon the place where we agree to 
look for Kenath (wh. see). If Kenath be identified 
(Merrill, E, of Jordan, 36 £ ; Euseb. OB 269. 15) 
with Iglanawdt on the W edge of the BLauran range, 
then we shall consider (Dillm. Nu-Dt-Jos, p. 201 f.) 
that the Nobah of Judges was the ori^al settle- 
ment of the clan, which, when it took possession 
of the new abode, for a time at least (1 Ch 2®®) 
succeeded in stamping its own name upon it. If, on 
the other hand (Bertheau and Moore on Judges), 

I this identification be given up, we shall hold that 
i Nu 32^® gives the account of how this clan came 
I into possession of its first and only settlement, the 
I town which lies near Joghehah. 
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® that the name can be found also in 
Nn 21 * Noball;, which lies on the desert,’ accord- 
Hig to the Peshitta; but the text is too corrupt to 
Oder any sure help. A. C. Welch. 

Kerif and so AV and 
it v m Nebai, B A Nct?/5a£). — One of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10^'^ [Heb.*^®]. See, further, 
art. Nebo (Town). 

MOBLEMAN* — This title {^a<riXtic<Ss, ‘royal’ or 
/ ^ ; so Ac 12!»>- Ja 2^) is given 

' 4 Aym < courtier’ or ‘ ruler’ ; RVm ‘king’s 
oiiieer, ct Vulg. regulus) to the man who besought 
d esus m Cana to heal his son who was sick at Caper- 
naum. Opinions have always diflered as to the 
meaning of the title (see Chryst. ffom, 35 on Joh.), 
It has been taken to mean that he was of the roy^ 
(Herodian) family (L. Bos, Mxercit. Fhiloloq, p. 41, 
and others) ; or that he was of the Herodian party 
(Bightfoot, Sot. Eeb,, ExerciL on St J.) ; or that 
he was attached to the service of Antipas, who 
was popularly called king, either in a military or 
mvil capacity (Meyer, Weiss, Godet, and most), 
ihe term was used both of royal persons themselves 
and of those attached to them as officers, courtiers, 
or soldiers (see exx. in Wetstein) ; but the usage 
dosephus (see ICrebs, Ohservat in NT e Mm. 
p. 144) supports strongly the latter application 
t ^ here. Tatian also {Diatessaron) translates 
offic^ of the king.’ This man therefore was 
probably an officer of rank and wealth connected 
with the coipt or service of Antipas. He has been 
identified with Chuza, Herod’s steward (Lk 8®), and 
mth Manaen, Herod’s foster-brother (Ac 13^). 
Ihese, <u course, are mere conjectures. He was 
presumably a Jew, and is certainly not to be identi- 
ned, as he has sometimes been, with the centurion 
whose servant Jesus healed (Mt 8®, Lk T), 

G T Phryes 
jos- NafSk- 

The land to which the fratricide Cain emigrated 
/ T verdict was pronounced on him, 

Gn 4 ®{J). It is a play on ‘wanderer’ of v.^. 
Ihe subst. li ‘wandering’ occurs Ps 56® (regardless 
pt Huhm s unneeessaiy’ emendation^ But it is a 
uptake to understand the word merely as an 
allusion to Cain’s punishment. The writer seems 
to have had a real land of that name in view. Its 
situation, Eastward of Eden,’ is given, and there 
are not sufficient reasons to take this as a gloss of 
the author or redactor (Daimann and Stade), since 
places are not unusual 
with Hebrew writers (Gn 10^® 12® 25^, Dt 11®®) It 

the p^ge is plain prose. 


j ^ 1 m pjiam prose. 

To dwell and^ build a city m ‘ wanderland^ is a 
contradiction m terms, Cain’s settlement in Nod 
was not part of his punishment, but a voluntary 
emiCTation, as already Philo {de Foster. Cain. 3) re- 
marks, i$€X 0 V 7 ^S i^^p'XCTOLl, 

The ‘Mentation’ of the land of Nod has been 
matter of wnjeotnre. Many (see Dillm. ad loe.) 
suggest Chma, from the similarity of sound be- 
^een Cam and Cbm, Zin, Sin, Tien. Von Bohlen 
idenMes It with India. Sayce sees in it the 
of the cuneiform inscriptions (SCM 146). 
To the Rabbis it was sufficient that it lay some- 
where m to eMt, and away from Eden, Wther 
Adam had teen banished. ‘ In aU parts ’{ac. of Scrip- 
ture), says Ba^hi, ‘ the eastern quarter received the 
murderer, as it is said (Bt 4^^), Then Moses severed 
three cities, ©to., toward the rising of the sun ’ (see 
bIbo Midrash Agada, p. 13, ed, Buber, 1894). It 
m^t, however, be remembered that the same author 
(d ) knew of a universal cataclysm which obliterated 
boundary. The topography of 
Cam s history was to him as antedilu^ln L the 
history was prehistoncs. A. E. Suefkih. I 


NOBAB (37b ; LXX pada^aloL ; Vulg, Nodah),--^ 
Mentioned only 1 Ch 5^® in connexion with a war 
of the trans-Jordanic tribes against the Hagrites. 
Because it is rouped with Jetur and Napliish, it 
was supposed by C. J, Ball to be a corruption of 
Xedemah (Gn 25^®}, the last of the twelve tribes of 
Ishmaei. But Kedemaii is rightly given in 1 Ch 1®^ 
and it is hardly conceivable that the author, or 
even a copyist, should so shortly after misread it 
for a name which occurs nowhere else. Delitzsch 
{New Com. on Gn 25^®) connects it with Nud^be in 
the Wadg eUhutin of the Hanran. But it is 
more likely that we have here a transcription of 
Nabatean. It would be strange that a powerful 
kingdom like Nabatea should not have proved a 
formidable neighbour to the trans-Jordanic Israel- 
ites. And since Nebaioth, which has been by Jos. 
{Ant L xii. 4), Jerome, and others identified with 
Nabatea, has not played any important r6Ie in 
the pre-exilic history of the Jews, we are left to 
conjectui-e that 3nu should be read nai. The 
Nabateans called themselves 12333, In the Talmud 
and Midrash we have respectively ’2333 , 'miu, »nn3 
nmm, 'nm, "ns:, N"ns3, and n''n£33 for a Nabatean. * 
The Nabateans were the Nabafu of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and Aramean in language, and distinct 
from the Nabadti (‘Nebaioth’ of the Bible) of 
Central Arabia. Originally settled east of Assyria, 
they migrated westward, and founded a kingdom 
m Arabia Petr^a, with Petra for their capital 
(Glaser, Shzzze, ii. 418). For the history of the 
Nabateans see Sehurer, HJF, Ap, ii., and Euting, 
Nab. hfischriften, Berl. 1885, with historical notes 
on p. 81 by Gutschmid. A. E. Suffein. 

N0E.~-See Noah. 


NOEBA (Noe^d), 1 Es 5®^ : 
Nekodan 1 Es 5®^. 


: Nekoda Ezr 


NOBAH (nfi ‘splendour ’). — One of David’s sons, 
born at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 3^ (B myai, A mye) I4fi 
(BA N(£7e^, Nd7er). The name is wanting in 
the parallel list in 2 S 5, and is viewed with sus- 
picion by Wellhausen {Bucher Sam. p. 165) and 
fattel (on 1 Ch 3 in SBOT). The preceding name, 
Eliphelet, is certainly due to a scribal error, and 
Wog^ may be a corruption from the following 
Nepheg. It is apparently the same name, although 

with a dinerent application, that appears in the 

genealogy of Lk 3®® as Naggai {liiayyaL). 

NOHAH O-Tijb ; B ’I^id, A N«d, Luc. ISovad; Vulg. 
A(?A«a).— Fourth ‘son’ or clan of Benjamin (1 
83), If we read ‘from Nohah ’ in Jg 20^, Nohah 
was also a town, the seat of the clan. Cf 
MENtTHAH. 

^ NOISE,-- This suhst. is no longer used of music 
m a good or neuM sense, as we find it in Ps 33® 

Cf. Bunyan, 

FFf 206 : Mebcy. Hark, don’t you hear a Noise ! 
OHEIS. Yes, tis as I believe, a Noise of Musick. 
for joy that we are here’ ; Ps 47®, Pr. Bk. ‘ God is 
gone up with a merry noise’; and Milton, At a 
Solemn MmWi ime 18 — 

‘ 35iat we on earth with iindiscordinir voice 
May nghtly answer that melodious noise.* 

The verb ‘to noise’ is no longer in use. It 
ocrore five toes in AV; Jos 6« ‘His fame was 
nois^ throughout all to country’ (RV ‘his fame 
vmxa all the l^d’); Jth 10*8 ‘Her coming was 
noi^ among to tents’; Mk 2* ‘It was noised 
tot he was m to house ’ ; Lk 1“ ‘ All these sav- 
m^ were no^ abroad’; Ac 2« ‘When this wm 

Cf . Mt 93® Tmd. And this was noysed through out 
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all that lande* 5 28^® Tind. * And this sayinge is 
noysed amonge the Jewes nnto this daye*; and 
Hacket in Life of Ahp, Williams (referring to Dr. 
Collins), * His works in print against Eudaemon 
and Fitzherbert, sons of Anak among the Jesuits, 
do noise him far and wide.’ J. Hastings. 

NOISOME is a shortened form of ‘ annoy-some.* 
And ‘annoy’ is regarded by Skeat and Murray i 
(after Biez) as formed (through the Fr.) from the 
Lat. m odio. The phrase est mihi m odio, ‘it is 
hateful to me,’ became contracted to inodio^ which 
was regarded as a subst., ‘hate,’ ‘annoyance.’ In 
AV the word is used of weeds (J oh 31^®”^), pestilence 
(Ps 9F), beasts (Ezk 14^®* a smell (2 Mac 9% and 
a sore (Eev 16®), and the meaning is always trouble- 
some, not as now loathsome.* Trench (On A V of 
NT, p. 47) says that in the beginning of the 17tn 
cent, the word was acquiring its mod. meaning, 
and on that account Tindale’s rendering of 1 Ti 6® 

‘ They that wip.be ryche, faule into temptacion and 
snares, and into many folysshe and noysome 
lustes,’ which all the versions till 1611 (except the 
Bhemish) accepted, was changed in AV into ‘ hurt- 
ful lusts.’ In the Act of Henry VIII. prohibiting 
the use of Tindale’s version (1543) it is stated to be 
requisite that the land be purged * of all such 
bookes, writinges, sermones, disputacions, argu- 
mentes, balades, plaies, rimes, songs, teachinges 
and instructions, as be pestiferous and noysome.’ 
Tindale speaks of the dies in the Egyptian plague 
as ‘ noysom ’ (Ex 8®^). Cranmer’s meaning is the 
same when he writes to Henry viii. {Worics, i. 
160), * I was purposed this week according to my 
duties to have waited upon your Grace, but 1 
am so vexed with a catarrh and a rheum in 
my head, that not only it should be dangerous 
^to me, but also noisome unto your Grace, by 
reason of extreme coughing and excreations which 
I cannot eschew.’ But Fmler (Hol^ State, 305) 
is more modem ; * When the soul (the best perfume 
of the body) is departed from it, it becomes so 
noysome a carcasse, that should I make a descrip- 
tion of the lothsomnesse thereof, some dainty 
dames would hold their noses in reading it.’ 

J. Hastings. 

NON.— lCh7«AVandRVm. See Nun. 

NOOMA (A NooM, B ’OoM, AV Ethma, probably 
due to confusion of 00 and E0, 1 Es 9®®), — The 
name is a corruption of Nebo (’i3^, NapotJ) in the 
parallel list of Ezr 10^. 

NOPH (^i, Mifitpis, Memphis) is named in Is 19^® 
with Zoan, in Jer 2^* with Tahpanhes, 44^ with 
Migdol and Tahpanhes, cf, 46^^*^®, and in Ezk 
gQis- 18 with other cities as representative of Egypt. 
Hos 9® gives Moph (»)b, Memphis), It is 

clear that as early as the LXX it was re^rded as 
the Hebrew name for Menmhis. The early Egyptian 
name for this city was Mn-nfr, Stele of P’nhy, 87. 
This would be heard as M^n-nuf^r, and later as 
Men-nufe, thence MML The Assyrians in the 
time of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal already give 
Mimpi, the Babylonian chronicle Membi (time of 
Darius). The Coptic forms Memf, Menfi, and the 
Arabic Menf^ow this pronunciation to have been 
native. The Hebrew transformation may have 
arisen from dropping the men, the nufi is well 
preserved in Noph [tor another explanation see 
art. Memphis], and Moph only shows the same 
change as in Memfi, That Memphis took such a 
prominent position in Egypt is confirmed by Esar- 
haddon, who calls it the capital of Tirhakah, and 

* Trench {On AV of NT, p. 47) dlstingui^es the earlier and 
later meanings of the word oy saying that a tiger would have 
been noisome in Old English, a skunk or a polecat would be 
noisome in modem. 


later speaks of it as the residence of Necho along 
with Sais. 

Plutarch’s derivation of the name (de Isid, 20) 
seems to^ rest on a confusion of the Egyptian mn 
and mnH, On the other hand, an attempt to 
identify Noph with Napata, Tirhakah’s Ethiopian 
capital, is hopeless. For the history of Noph see 
Memphis. 

LiTBEATiJEE.--Meyer, Qeseh, JBgyp, p. 336: Steindorff, Beitr, 
Assyr, i. p. 694. C. H. W. JOHNS. 

NOPHAH (nsl; Vulg. Nophe), mentioned only in 
Nu 21®®, by some identified with Nobah of Jg 8^^ 
[see Nobah], If this be allowed, the remainder of 
the verse must be translated as Syr. ‘which is 
upon the desert ’ {midhbar), and the Medeba of 
the MT, AV, RV disappears. Another suggested 
translation is ‘ we have laid waste so that fire was 
kindled unto Medeba.’ The LXX [/cal al ywaUet 
iri Tpocre^iKavcrav irvp ivl Mwd^] translates neither 
Nophah nor Medeba. But the text of the verse 
is uncertain. See Dillmann on the passage, and 
G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 560 note. Cf. art. 
Medeba. A. T, Chapman. 

NORTH COUNTRY, THE expres- 

sion, occurring nine times in AV, and used vaguely 
to denote the distant regions N. and N.E. of 
Palestine, including at least the N. parts of 
Babylonia, and sometimes almost idealized as the 
home of Israel’s foes. In Jer 6®® it is the quarter 
from which Jer. expects the foe — ^whether Scythians 
or Babylonians (see L0T2Z1 f.) — ^to advance against 
Judah; 10®®, as also Zee 6®*®*®, the reference is 
most probably to Babylonia; 23® 31® it is the 
quarter whence the exiled Israelites will be 
restored ; 46^® Carchemish (v.®), on the upper course 
of the Euphrates, nearly N.N.E. of Palestine, is 
alluded to as ‘ in the north country ’ ; and 50® the foes 
of Babylon are to assemble from the ‘north country. ’ 
In Jer 3^® 16^®, Zee 2® the Heh. is also the same (AV, 
RV ‘ land of the north ’). Naturally, the expression 
cannot he dissociated from ‘ the north ’ alone, which, 
esp. in Jeremiah, is constantly spoken of as the 
quarter whence evil or invasion arises (Jer 
4® 61 13®® 151 ® [prob.], 25® 46®®-®* 47®; and against 
Babylon, 50®* *1 51*® : comp. Is \4F, of the invading 
Assyrians; and Ezk 26"^, where Neh. is brought 
‘from the north’); Jer 3^® (cf. S^®), I 61 ® 23® 31®, 
Zee 2®, just quoted, show also that it was regarded 
as the region in which Israel was exiled, and from 
which it was to he restored. In Zeph 2^® the 
‘north’ includes Assyria and Nineveh (actually 
N.E. of J udah). In point of fact, Babylon is almost 
in the same latitude as Samaria ; hut Assyr. and 
Bab. invaders usually entered Palestine from the 
north ; and hence even the latter were pictured as 
having their home in that direction. That the foes 
of Ba%lon should themselves also come from the 
N. (Jer 50®* * 1 51*®) was naturally no difficulty ; the 
expression was a wide and vague one. In Ezk 38®* 
39^ the hosts of ‘ Gog ’ (whom the prophet imagines 
as invading in vast numbers the restored Israel) 
are brought up from ‘the recesses of the north’ 
(]*iBV 'CIT ; the same expression in Is 14^®, Ps 48®) ; 
the thought may have been suggested to Ezekiel 
by the irruptions of Scythian hordes into Asia, 
which had recently taken place (Herod, i. 103 ft*.). 

In Is 41®® (spoken in Babylonia), Cyrus is spoken 
of as * stirred up from the noith ’ ; in Dn 11®* '^* ®* 
ii.iB.40.44 jjjjQ ‘kmg of the north’ denotes the king 
for the time being of Antioch (opp. to the ‘ king of 
the South,’ i,e, of Egypt). S. R, Dbivee. 

NOSE, NOSTRILS (f|%? ’aph, Arab, anf; on'Di 
Job 41®® [Heb.^®] only ; inj, tr^ in AV of Job 89®* 
‘nostrils,’ is given correctly in RV ‘snorting’), — 
The expansion of the nostrils and the forcible 
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eJectioB, ■ of , ^ the., breath expressed energy and 
' indignation, Job 39"®, , Ps 18^®, On the other hand, 
the residence of the breath in so small a space 
taught the inslCTificanee of human life, Is 2^2. , 

' In Ezh 8^^ Elusion is made to the custom in 
sacrificial Baal- worship of putting the branch to 
the nose, A somewhat similar practice prevails 
at Jewish ceremonies of circumcision, where per- 
haps, on account of the natural repugnance to 
pain and the sight of blood, those present are 
supplied with small slips of aromatic myrtle. 
See, further, art. BeAHCH. 

In Lv 2P® one of the deformities from which the 
priest must be free was the blemish translated 
* flat-nosed ’ (d^o). So EVY following LXX (koXo- 
^p{pe)tp}, Pesh., Vulg., and Jewish commentators. 
Briver-White (‘Leviticus* in PB) tr. ‘mutilated 
in the lace/ and remark * the word is more prob- 
ably a general term, the cognate verb in Arabic 
meaning to pwrce or perforate, especially to 
mutilatie fbj slitting) the nose, ear, or hp^ 

G. M, Mackie. 

MOSB-JEITEL.— -See Amulet, Jewel. 

HOT ABLE. — This word occurs with various 
meanings in AV, some of which are out of use. 

L Oon^imous, prominent. Bn 8* ‘ the goat had a 
notable horn between his eyes* (nuci Jit., as 
AVm, *a horn of sight* or ‘of conspicuousness.* 
So 8®, where, as well as in it is called ‘the 
great horn.* 

2. Clearly seen, illustrious used of a 

temple in 2 Mac 14^, and of the Bay of the Lord 
in Ac 2^ (following the reading of the Sept.). 

3. Bxcellin^ {evirpeT'js), 2 Mae 3^® ‘young men 
. . . notable in strength.* 

4. Notorious (McrijpLos), Mt 27^® ‘And they had 
then a notable prisoner, called Barahhas.^ Cf, 
Shaks. All's Well, ni. vi. 10, ‘A most notable 
coward, an infinite and endless liar * ; and South, 
Sermons, ii. Ser. 1, ‘A notable leading sinner indeed, 
to wit, the rebel.* In Ro 16^ the Gr. word is used 
in the sense of vmmrtant, of mark, hut is trans- 
lated ‘of note* in EV. The adj. ‘notable’ might 
have been used, as in Bom. of Fartenay, line 
2741— 

‘Unto this feste cam barons full many. 

Which notable were and ryght ful honeste.* 

5. Unmistakable, well'-hnoum {ypia<rr6s), Ac 4^® 
‘a notable miracle.* Cf. Chaucer, Prioresses Tale, 
233— 

‘O yonge Hugh of Lincoln, slayn also 
With cursed Jewes, as it is notable, 

Eor it ais but a litel whyle ago,‘ 

6. Noble, highminded {yepvaws), 2 Mac 6^ ‘a 
notable example to snch as be young to die 
willingly,’ 

In its only occurrence notably has the same ; 
meaning as that last given for ‘ notable,* viz, nobly, 


sayd, they wold send and defye the Frendie kyng 
notably ; and so they did.’ The meaning is nearly 
the same in Shaks. Mids. Nighfs Bream, v. i 368 
(his only example of the word)— ‘a fine tragedy 
. . . ana very notably discharge* 

J. Hastikus. . 

HOTHIN0 is sometimes used adverbially in AV, 
like ‘no-way/ ‘naught,* and ‘not* (=K‘no whit*). 
We should now say ‘ as nothing* or ‘ in no respect,* 
for ‘nothing* has completely lost its adverbial 
force. Thus X K 10^^ ‘ it [silver] was nothing 
accounted of in the days of Solomon* 

Job 34® * It profiteth a man nothing that ho shoula 
delifirht himself with God * fnarraa’ * ^2 Man 


nothing 


hv&ggmf^Uo^Sa/dpt, 


RV ‘in no wise*)? Jn 12^® ‘Perceive ye^ hoii' ye 
prevail nothing?* (o^x ih^eXeire o^dip ) ; 1 Ti 4^ ‘ For 
every creatme of God is ^od and nothing to be 
refused* (oMh dir6/3Xi?rai', RV ‘nothing is to be 
rejected’). Cf. Lk 4^ Eiiem, ‘And when the 
Bevn had thro wen Mm into the middes, he went 
out of him, and hurted him nothing * ; also the 
Annotation to Luke 19® in Bhem. NT, ‘ The poore 
widowes brasse peny was very grateful, because it 
was al or much of that she had : but the riche 
man’s pound of his superfluitie, though it be good, 
yet is nothing so grateful.* In Crusoe, p. 60, 
Defoe uses the word almost as if it were ‘not * : ‘ I 
was nothing near so anxious about my own safety.* 
Abbott (Shales. Oram. p. 46) quotes Henry VIII. 
V. i. 126, ‘ I fear nothing, what can be said against 
me,* and points out that ‘what* is not pnt for 
I ‘ which * ? ‘ nothing * is equivalent to ‘ not at all.* 

I In the phrase ‘ nothing worth * it is probable 
I that ‘ nothing * is again adverbial, though we have 
hut to transpose the wmrds to find it a substantive. 
It occurs in Job 24^ ‘ who will make me a liar, 
and make my speech nothing worth?’ {%))*, 
Wis 2^^ ‘That which is feeble is found to be 
nothing worth* {&xpv<^'^op, RV ‘of no service’)? 
Bar Cf. Jn 8®^ Tind. ‘Jesus answered, Yf 

I honoure my selfe, myne hononre is nothings 
worth* (oidip imv, Wyc. ‘is nought/ other VSS 
* is nothing ’). J. Hastikos. 

NOUGHT.— See Naught. 

NOVICE. — The word used in 1 Ti 3* to translate 
the Greek pe64>vros (neophyte). A bishop is to be 
‘not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he 
fall into the condemnation of the devil,* The 
literal meaning of the word is ‘newly planted/ 
The word neophyte became later a technical term, 
used to describe those who had been recently bap- 
tized, when they wore during the Liturgy their 
white baptismal robes, were placed near the altar, 
and received each day. For other details see Diet, 
Chr, Ant ii. 1385. A. C. Heaolam. 

NUMBER.— 

1. Numbers and Textual Criticism (Jiguresy, 

2. Numbers and Rhetoric (round numbers), 

8. Numbers and Theology (holy numbers, symbolio 
numbers, Gematna). 

The interpreter of Scripture has to look at the 
numbers which occur in the sacred texts from 
other points of view besides those that are usually 
taken account of in grammar (cf. K6nig, Syntax, 
pp. 310-338). He has to ask whether such num- 
bers do not fall within the sphere of Textual 
Criticism, of Rhetoric, or even of Philosophy and 
Theology. 

1. Numbers and Textual Criticism.— ( a) In 
the only inscription which has been preserved to 
us from the earlier times of the Hebrews, th<» 
Siloam Inscription, which, notwithstanding the 
objections of Pilcher, is to be dated in all proba- 
bility from the days of Hezekiah (cf . Expos. Times, 
1898, p. 2921), the numbers are written in full in 
words ; rW and sVm D'nRD (lines 2, 5). One sees that 
we have only a very slender basis for conclusions 
as to the way in which the ancient Hebrews indi- 
cated numbers in their writing. Certamly, the dog- 
matic judgment must not be passed that the above 
was the only mode. On the one hand, no doubt, 
this view is supported by the circumstance that 
upon t^e Moabite Stone also (cf. Socin, * zur Mesa- 
Inschrift* in Verhandhmgen der sacks. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, 1897, it) the numbers are 
written in words : etc. (lines 2, 8, 16, 20, 28 1 ). 

But, on the other hand, it is to be noted that else- 
where, even at periods when figures were employed, 
numbers are notudthstanding indicated frequently 
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• by -words. For instance, in the old Aramaic in- 
scriptions of Zinjirli, we read the numbers ’yniy 
{FanammUt line 3) and (WZICM, 1893, p. 119. 
It may be noted that the inscription of Bar-Eekub, 
publisned by Bachau in Sitzungsh. d. Berl. Akad, 
1896, p. 1051 f., contains no numbers). But in the 
same inscriptions we find also figures, and the same 
combination of both methods of mdieating numbers 
recurs also ^on the Assyro- Aramaic lion-weights, 
where the numbers are expressed first in words 
and then in symbols* (W. R. Smith, Academy, 

1893, No. 1124, p. 444®). Again, in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions the numbers are partly written in full 
and partly indicated by figures, 

etc., m Haldvy, No. 199 (Pratorius, ZDMG xxvi. 
748), The Phcenicians also employed both words 
fully written and figures, e.g. I Hi yunKnoj? in 
the Eshmnnazar inscription {CIS i, 14) j 
in an inscription of Citium (i. 36), and the same 
dittography is found in an inscription of Idalium 
<L 102, cf. 151). n rz 2 P (p. 183), 11 III I! i 3DB^, etc. 
<pp. 1091, 225). Nay, there are Phcenician inscrip- 
tions in which the numbers are written only m 
words i vhw (p, 203), Dns<D etc. (in a Spanish 
inscription. No. 166, p. 245), mkd (twice in one in- 
scription, p. 264). Tm Siloam Inscription rmy he 
an instance of an inscription of this kind. This 
possibility must be conceded all the more that S. 
Reinach also remarks, in his TraiU d’6piyraphie 
grecqm (1885, p. 219), * at all periods the inscrip- 
tions furnish also instances, rather rare no doubt, 
of figures [read ‘ numbers *] expressed at length in 
words ; e.g. Tajtttots ^(toBos fda iveyiiKovra ’Klrpai, /f.r.X. 
(C/G^, No. 5640).* 

{b) If, then, it ia possible that the pre- exilic 
Hebrews also employed for numbers, what 
kind of figures had they ? Of such signs four lead- 
ing species are known to the present writer : — 

(a) In Assyrian ^ one * is represented by a vertical 
wedge ( Y ), and the other units by combinations of 
such wedges, but * ten ’ by a si^ which is quite 
similar to the sign for u (<C> cf* i^i Delitzsch’s 
Assyr. Gramm, p. 18 with p. 40). The other 
numbers are indicated by combinations of this sign 
for Hen* with the vertical and the horizontal 
wedge. These Assyrian figures might be called 
purely linear, were it not that the number ' sixty* 
IS expressed by ‘1 or soss^ % cf. further, C5. 

Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1893), p. 
120 f., and, above all, Th, Bangin, Meeker ches sur 
VOrigine de Vicriture enntiforme (Paris, 1898), pp. 
82 ff., where the figures employed in the oldest 
cuneiform inscriptions are collected with great 
completeness. 

(jS) In the hieroglyphic texts of the Egyptians 
“one* is indicated by a vertical line, and the num- 
bers from * two * to ' nine * by vertical strokes placed 
side by side {e.g. HI III). ‘In dates the units are 
indicated also by horizontal strokes (— , = , etc.),* 
But the sign for Hen* is n» ‘hundred* is repre- 
sented by C, etc. (cf* Erman, Aegypt. Gramm, 

1894, § 140). Essentially identical is the P^nician 
system of figures ; I to H I HI I H ; ‘ ten * is indicated 
by ^ or by a similar obliquely drawn and curved 
line which evidently arose from O, the earlier 
form of V, with which the word 'lov ‘ ten * begins. 
Then follows a special sign for * tw&atj * and for 
‘hundred* (cf. Sehrfider, Die Phbn. Spraeke, p. 
186 fF., and CIS i. 30, 40, 43, 60, 94, etc.). Only 
the sign O for ‘ten * has been found up till now in 

the Zinjvrli inscriptions, namely ‘o® = 30,* and 

*<^0^=70* (Sachau, Ausgrahungen in Sendschirli, 
*893, p. 71). Upon the same principle the signs 
for numbers are chosen in Minoeo^Sahman, where 
‘ “one** is expressed by a vertical stroke* (Pratorius, 
ZDMG xxvi. p. 750), hut ‘five* by the initial 
letter of f| (i) if the Minseo-Sabman letters 
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are transcribed in Ethiopic. The number Hen* 
is indicated by the sign O, an older form of SJ (y), 
with which the word for Hen’ begins which 
answers to the Ethiopic DUlICK. (For the other 
figures see Pratorius, l.c., and Hommel, Sudarab. 
Chrestomathie, 1893, p, 8.). Only slightly modified 
is the system of figures which one finds employed 
in the Palmyrene inscriptions, namely 1 to ill 1 5 
‘ five* = a sign which appears to the present writer 
to he a simplification of the above S. Arabian V ; 
Hen*=a sign which may have arisen from O (y), 
etc, (cf. Merx, Gramm. Syr. p, 17).^ This second 

E rinciple upon which numbers are indicated may 
e called the lineo-acrostic. 

(7) In India an older system of figures was dis- 
placed by that which is adopted in the Sanskrit 
tenets: etc, (cf. e.g. Stenzler, EUmentar- 

hnch der Banskrit-Sprache, § 7). This way of in- 
dicating numbers is the pure acrostic* For the 
sign ^ rep resents the vowel X, with which the 
word {eka, ‘ one *) begins, etc. These figures 

are employed also by the Arabs (cf. T , r, etc.), 
who themselves caU this method of indicating 
numheTS ar’rakmudhindijfu (Caspari-Miiller, Arab. 
Gramm,^ § 33), while Europeans are accustomed 
to call it the Arabic method. 

(6) The fourth leading method of shortening the 
expression of numbers is the alphabetic. The 
following traces of it have^ been noted by the 
resent writer; the Greek inscriptions of older 
ate show the following figures, I, H, ill, I! 1 1, T 
(S. Reinach, l.c. p. 217, recalls the H of RENTE), 
ri, etc,, A (cf. ASK A), etc. Similar signs are 
found in inscriptions from Epidauros belonging to 
the 4th cent. B.c. According to B. Kmi {in Ilermes, 
XXV. p. 319), as the present writer’s colleague, G. 
Kdrte, has pointed outto him, the latest specimens 
of this system are found in Cl Attic, ii. 2, No 
985 (written c. 90 B.C.). But somewhat earlier 
than B.C. 60 the alphabetic system of figures 
appears to have been introducea, according to B. 
iteil (in above-cited art. p. 320), and it is found, 
e.g., in Cl Attic, iii. 644 (the time of Augustus 
or Claudius), etc, ‘In the oldest system of this 
class, the letters possess the following values : 
A=l, B=2, r=3, A=4, E=5, 1=6, H=7, 0=8, 
1=9, K = 10, etc.* (Reinach, l.c. p. 220). It is clear 
from all this that Gow (‘The Greek Numeral 
Alphabet,’ in Journal of Philology^ 1884, p. 278) 
has rightly rejected the hypothesis of a Phoenician 
origin for this Greek method of indicating numbers. 
The alphabetic method adopted for Greek figures 
was copied in Coptic- Arabic and in Ethiopic writ- 
ings (Pratorius, Aeth. Gramm, § 14). Further, in 
many Syriac manuscripts (cf. the Codices Musei 
Britannici enumerated by Land in his Anecdota 
Syriaca, p. 94) one finds signs for numbers which 
have a genetic connexion with the above-mentioned 
figures of the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf. further, 
on the notation of the Syrians, Gottheil, ZDMG, 
1889, p. 121 ff.). Bnt these figures, which occur 
pretty frequently in the Codices of 5th-7th cent., 
aftowards fell into disuse (Merx, Gramm. Syr. 
p. 16), and the alphabetic method of indicating 
numbers was adopted (e.^. JUd—lC^i ^Khph 
=20, etc.) ; cf. further, NSldeke, Syr. Gramm, p. 

; 279. This alphabetic method was, and is still, 
largely employed by the Arabs (Caspari-Miiller®, 
§ 33). It was also partially adopted by the 
Nabataeans, in whose inscriptions one finds ‘a 
mixed system* of figures (Sachau, ZDMG, 1884, 
p. 641; ‘ten=Jod, and hundred =Koph*), and 
the same method is not unexampled even in 
New Persian (cf. Salemann-Shukowski, Neupers. 
Gramm, p. 41). 

The alphabetic method of abbreviating the ex- 
pression of numbers is what is employed in the 
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later jBf€:5rew inscriptions and books. On those 
coins which are with the greatest probability 
dated from the Maccabaean period we find fully 
written numbers (e.|; ynna or jin«) and also figures 
{a, etc.) In the Mishna it is stated that three 
chests, used in connexion with the cultus of the 
second temple, were inscribed with *]*?», mn, 
{Shekalim^ lii. 2). This usage grew as time went 
on, and instead of .V'’ or one wrote to avoid 
suggesting the name mrtK Traces of this practice 
are found in Origen (cf. Strack, ZATW, 1884, p. 
249 ; Nestle, ZDMfi, 1886, p. 4291), in the Cam- 
bridge MS of the Mishna (ed. Lowe), and in the 
Jerus. Talmud (Dalman, Jud-PaL Aram, 1894, p. 
99). Other instances are read in inscriptions from 
Aden, which are now in the British Museum (cl 
Chwolson, Cl Heh, col. 126 : bb luis? ; col. 129 : 
nainK; ix, 1628). But this alphabetic method of 
indicating numbers need not ham been the only one 
employed by the Hebrews in the course of centuries. 
They may have in earlier days employed one of the 
iineo-acrostie systems wMcn were in use among 
their eastern or western neighbours, and may have 
passed from this to the alphabetic method, just as 
the Greeks and the Syrians did. It is, indeed, 
almost more probable that the Hebrews copied than 
that they avoided the practice of their neighbours. 

(c) From all this it results that the relation of 
numbers to Textual Criticism is as follows; the 
possibility is not excluded that the integrity of 
the numbers of the Old Testament has suffered, 
seeing that during an earlier or a later period a 
species of figures 'was used in the MSS of the 
bihiical text. When, for instance, we read in 2 S 
24^ ‘ seven years, ^ but in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 
21^ ‘ three years,’ it is natural to suppose that a 
confusion has taken place between t and \ Again, 
when * 16,000 men ’ is the reading of MT in Jg 8^®, 
but ‘ 18,000’ in Jos. Ant, v. vL 6, there may be a 
confusion between and n*. Cf. rt^(*)KF, Gn 49^®** 
(Samar. with the Vnlg. rendering * qui mit- 
tendus est,’as if Jerome had found in his exemplar 
a form of 

2. Numbees and Rhetoric.— In the exegesis 
of the Bible, numbers come, further, under various 
■riew-points, which can be ranged under the -wide 
category of the stylistic or rhetorical. 

{a) A species of synecdoche consists in individu- 
alizing, putting forward an example in place of the 
whole class, e,g, jw'!? * the tongue,^ Ps 12"**^ [Eng. ®^], 
or pis 11 Pr 12^®*’*. A cognate phenomenon is 
sg}ecialm^, ix, the use of a definite number for a 
total -which, in the mind of the writer, approxi- 
mates to that number. It is not enough to say 
with Hirzel {Le, p. 6) that ' the concrete expression ; 
is readily preferred to the abstract,’ 

(a) It may be said that this employment of a 
definite number is already present in tte use of mK 
or unit * one ’ for ‘ a ’ or * some one ’ ; in Gn 22^ 
TinK is read by some Heb. MSS, and Is supported 

by Sam., LXX, P^h. (y-M) ; see othar examples 

from OT and NT, and from Arabic, et<j., in Kfinig’s 
Syntax, § 73, 291de. The same tendenw to 
specialize a total of objects led to the use of t-wo 
definite numbers instead of one indefinite expres- 
sion. Thus we find ‘cme (and, or) ttoo* in Dt 
32®®, Jer Ps 62^^, Job 33^^ 49® ; cf. the coupling 
of sing, with dual (Ec 21^, Jg 6®® 16^®), or of sing, 
wdth plural (Ec 2®**i?) ; * two (and, or) three^ in 2 K 
9®®, Is 17®^ two or three berries ’), Am 4® (cf. Hos 
6®), Job 33®®, Sir 231® 26^® 50®®, Mt 18®® j Arab, jdmin 
tddte, * two, three days’ (Spitta, Gramm, des Arab, 
Vulgardialects in j&gypten, % 132^); Syr. *two, 
three believers’ (NdMeke, i%r. Gramm §240B) ; 
*Ms terque’in Cicero, et al,\ cf, hsm, Mh 
Kdl rgirriv 31®*®, Ex 21®®*®®, Dt 4^ 

W* \ Jos 3^ 20®, 1 S 47 etc., Ru 2“ I Ch 11® ; 


* three (and, or) four ’ (cf. Ex 20 ® 11 Dt 6 ®), Jer 36®®, 
Am Pr 30^®* i®* ®^* ®®, Sir 26® ; AiBh, teldtaThde 
^awdgdt, * three, four merchants’ (Spitta, § 1326} 1 
TpuTfAKapes Aamol ml rerpdKis (Odyss, v. 306) ; ' ter ©t 
quater’ (Hor. Carm, I, xxxi 13); *0 terque qua- 
terqne beati ’ (Verg. Aen, i. 94) ; ‘four-fve^ Is 17 ^\ 
Arab, teldt arhd hamas tdkdt, ‘three, four, five 
pieces’ (Spitta, l,c,); ^fve-six’ 2 K 13^®, cf. ‘ he sent 
five and six times ’ in the Tel el-Amarna letters 
{Keilinschriftliche Bihliothek, Bd. v.), 21 ^^*®® [cf. 
87^3; * six-seven^ Pr 6 ^®, Job 6 ^®; ^seven-eight* 
Mic 5®, Ec 11®. In all these instances the addi- 
tion of a second number calls attention to the fact 
that the first number is not meant to be an exact 
sum, but one that in the opinion of the writer is 
approximately correct. Note especially the re- 

g ^acement of 5i5o in Mt 18^® by dijo i} rpm in v.®®, 
ence such an arrangement of numbers was em- 
ployed in the so-called a kind of riddle; 

Pr 6^®"^® 30^®^*, Sir 23^® {8lio el'dy ,,, mi rd rplrop, 
ic.T.X.) 25 (cf. v.^^*) {ivvia . • . ml rh dimrop, 
if.T.X.)26»^*^®50®®'* 

This employment of a definite number as the 
approximate equivalent of an indefinite sum is 
found also in the following instances : — 

(p) ‘ Two ’ replaces the indefinite expression ‘ a 
few ’ (Germ. ‘ ein paar ’ = ‘ einige ’), Nu 9®®, Hos 6 ®*^, 
Dt 32®®, 1 S 11 ^^^ (cf, the Arab, ‘not two were of a 
different opinion’), 1 K 17^®, Mt 14” 18^®; cf. the 
principle ‘the smallest number that can indicate 
plurality is two ’ (A. Berliner, Beitrdge zur Heb, 
Gramm, aus Talmud u, Midrasch, p. 42 ; D’an tny’B 
DUS?) ; and it is not altogether without ground that 
Dathe says in Glassii rhilologia Sacra, i. p. 1257, 
‘duplum stat (Is 40®^ 61^, Jer 16^®, Zee 9^®, Eev 18®> 
pro multo, vel eo quod plus satis est.’ 

( 7 ) * Three* is a still more frequent expression 
for a small total, cf, Gn 30®® 40^®* ^® 42”, Ex 2 ® 3 ^® 
5® 8®7 10®® 15®® (cf. ‘the third,’ 19”), Lv 19®®, Jos 1 ” 
216 . 32^ 2 S 24^®, 1 K 12®, 2 K 11®^* 13'®^ (20®), Is 16^® 
20®, Jon 1 ”, Est 4“ Dn 1 ®, 1 Ch 21 ”, Sir 25”-. The 
origin of this use of ‘three’ is not far to seek. 
Observation of natmre and history supplied not a 
few examples of objects and events made up of 
three main parts ; e,g, root, trunk, and corona of a 
tree; head, trunk, and legs of a body; source, 
stream, and embouchure of a river ; the right, the 
left, and the middle portion of an article ; heaven, 
earth, and She’61 (Ex 20Mi Dt 5®, Ps 1396 etc.); 
morning, noon, and evening; the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of a process. 

(5) The number ‘seven’ is not infrequently 
employed in an exact sense, as in the case of the 
seven days of the week (Gn 2®, Ex 20®**), or of a 
wedding-feast (Jg 14”*”; To 11 ” 6 ydpt,os . . , 
ivrh iifdpas), for sucli a feast is called ‘ the week ’ 
(Gn 29®^“*®®*) or ‘the king’s week’ (Wetzstein, 
Zeitschr,/, Ethnologic, v. 287 ff.), and a ij/xepuip 
dim rea-ffdptov (To 8 ”) is an exception. It is not to 
be doubted that the exact number ‘ seven ’ is meant 
also in the following passages : * seven priests’ Jos 
6 ^ ; ‘ seven locks ’ Jg 16”*”; 1 S 10 ® 11 ® 13®, 2 S 21 ®, 

1 K 18« Ezk 3”**, Zee 3®, Pr 9^ (cf. 2 Ch 21 ”*) ; the 
‘seven princes of Persia and Media’ Est 1 ” (con- 
firmed by Justi, Gesch, des alien Persiens, p. 61). 
But elsewhere * seven ’ is merely a round expression 
for a moderately large number ; Gn 4 ^® 7 ^ 31®® 33 ® 
(or are we to suppose that Jacob counted exactly 
the number of times he bowed?; cf. ‘seven and 
seven times fell I at the feet of my lord the king ’ 
[Tel el-Amarna letters in KIB v. 38^ 39 ^"® 40® 
42® etc. 179®]), Ex 7®®, Lv 26”* (so taken also by 
Dillmann-Ryssel, Ex-Ijv, 1897, ad loc.) Dt 
28^- ®®, Jg If, 1 S 2 ®, 2 S 24” 2 E 4®» (‘the chHd 
sneezed until seven times’) Is 4^ (‘seven women 
shall take hold of one man’) 11” 30®®, Jer 15®, 
Ezk 39®*” Ps 12 ® 79” il9i«^, Pr (cf. v.«^ Ex 
2136 221 - 8 ) 24” 26”*®®, Job 2” 5” Ru 4” Dn 3”^ 
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ICli Sir 7® 20^1 [Eng. ^2] 32^^ (=35^®) 37^^ 
(=v.i8) 40®, To 3® 6^® 7^1 12^®, 2 Mac 7\ 4 Mac l\ 
Mt 12^s 18®i 2238, mij. 109^ jj^ 274, Ac ‘the 
seventh heaven * in Ascension of Isaiah ix. 1 ; 
‘ seven visions ’ 4 Ezr 3-14 ; ‘ seven days God spoke 
with Moses in the thorn-bnsh * {Seder "olam rabha^ 
eh. 5). This characteristic of the number * seven ’ 
is shared by its half (Bn 12^^ Lk 435, 517^ 

Rev lU etc.) and its double (Gn 4633 [?], Lv 12®, 
Ku 29i®^ 1 K 8®8, To 8^®, Mt for, at least in 
this last passage, deKaria-aapes is not used in its 
exact sense. This employment of ‘ seven ’ is pretty 
accurately interpreted in the words of Adrianos 
^Mlcraytay^ els rhs Belas ypacpds [cf . Konig’s Einleitung, 
i 520], § 85) : ‘rbv iwTh dpidp^hv iirl vXeoma-pov Xdyei 
{i} ypaipi}) etr* o^p irl reXelov dpiBpovJ Moreover, the 
ori^n of this usage is not difficult to discover. 
The regular recurrence of the seven days of the 
week, which again was a reflexion of the phases 
of the moon (cf. Philo, AUegor, i. 4: rpoirai 
creXifiviijs i^SopAcn ylpovraL), impressed ‘seven* so 
deeply on the human mind that one fixed upon 
this number almost involuntarily when one desired 
to indicate a sum of moderate size. The use of 
‘ seven * lay all the readier to hand the more clearly 
this number shone forth from the ‘seven* stars of 
Arcturus (Job 9® 38®® ‘with his sons’), which 
frequently supplied the place of the compass to 
the shepherd and the traveller. Further, an 
acquaintance with the Pleiades ( no'? Am 5®, Job 9® 
38®^) and the planets (cf. Schrader, KAT^ 18^.) 
may have favoured the use of the number ‘seven.* 
But there is no ^ound for the words of Augustine 
(fife Civitate Dei, xi 31), ‘ totus impar primus 
numerus temarius est, totus par quatemarius 5 ex 
quibus duobus septenarius constat. Ideo pro 
universo ssepe ponitur.’ 

(e) The number ‘seventy* also bears not in- 
frequently an approximate sense. The following 
series of passages appear to the present writer to 
exhibit this characteristic of ‘seventy* upon an 
ascending scale : Gn 403'^, Ex 1®, Bt lO®^; Ex 24^*®, 
Nu lli6-^‘, Ezk Lk IQi ? Ex 15^, Nu 33®, 

Jg F 8®® 9®* ^8- 3^* 2 S 2418, 2 K 10^ ; Ps 90^^ 

(Solon, aj?. Herod, i. 32, says : is e^dopi^KOPra ^ea 
odpop r^s ^6r]s dp9pdiT<p Trporldijpt), Is 23^®, Jer 25^^ 
29'0, Zee 1^2 7«, Bn 92- ; ^^dop^Kovra (Jth F), and 

in the same way we must explain the reading ‘ 170 
thousand * (73) in opposition to ‘ 120 thousand * (2®) ; 
‘and he slew seventy relations* (Zinjirli, Pan, 1. 3 ) ; 
cf. the seventy days of the Egyptian mourning 
(Gn 50®^) or their embalming (Herod, ii. 86, 88). 
The same round character belongs to the ex- 
pressions ‘seventy and sevenfold* (Gn 4®^), and 
‘ seventy times seven * (Mt 1833) ; cf. ‘ seven thou- 
sand * (1 K 19’8, Ro IF, Rev ll^®, M^sha’ inscr. 1. 16). 

(^) ‘Twelve* is used in an approximate sense, 
when exactly * twelve wells of water* are men- 
tioned along with ‘ seventy palm trees * (Ex IS®^). 
This employment of ‘twelve’ might be readily 
enough suggested by the number of the months 
(1 K4^, 1 Ch 27^} and the twelve stations {mazzaltth 
or mazzardth) of the zodiac, 2 K 23®, Job 38®® (Arab. 
al-mandzilu, ‘ stationes lunm ’). Philo remarks on 
the ^twelve wells of Elim* (Ex 15®^): r^etos 5* 
dpiBpbs o SdfSeKa, pidprvs 8^ 6 ^(adiaKbs ip o^pap$ kBkXos, 
roaodroLS KaLrTjcrreptcrpipos ifxacrtpdpois darpois. Mdprvs 
ml h r}klov wepiobos* pij<rl yhp ddtdeKa rhv eavrov wepa- 
rot KdK\ov, laapWpovs re rots ipiavrov pricrl rhs hp-epas 
Kal rhs pvKThs &pas dyovcriv dpBpconroi {de Profugis, § 33), 
Compare the twelve discharges of water (Apoc, 
Bar chs. 53-68; ‘aquse duodecimse lucidse quas 
vidisti,’ etc.) ; the twelve socles on the tombstone 
of Cyrus at Persepolis (Justi, AUpers, Gesch, p. 46) ; 
the ‘ duodecim tabulse iegum * ; ‘ twelve men * (Tel 
el- Amarna letters, l,c, 81®) ; and the modern ‘dozen.* 

(1?) That ‘forty* serves as a round number may 
be gathered from such facts as the following : 


Isaac and Esau mar]y at the age of forty (Gn 25®* 
26®^) I according to Ex 2^^ ‘ Moses w^ent out unto 
his brethren when he wasyrowTx,* but according to 
Ac 73® ‘when he was full forty years old* ; Caleb 
says (Jos 14’^}, years old ivas I when Moses 

sent me,* etc., and Ish-bosheth ’was/or% years old 
when he began to reign (2 S Again, we meet 
with 3 times forty years in Gn 6®, and in the life 
of Moses, Ex r, Ac T®®* Bt 34’ ; cf, irea is ieUocrt 
ml eKarbp^ robs TroXXobs tup ^Ix&wipiiyup wmKPieaBai 
(Herod, iii. 23). Further, reigns and other periods 
oi forty years present themselves in Jg 3^^ 8®® 

13S 1 S 418, 2 S 5M K 211 11^ (11 1 Ch 29®’, 2 Ch 9®®) 24^ 
and a reign of forty years is attributed also to Saul 
in Ac 133^ and Jos. Ant, VL xiv. 9. Then we have 
the ‘forty* years of the wilderness wanderings, 
Ex 16®8, Ku 14®®'* 321®, 3)^ 2’ 8® 29^, Jos 5«, Am 21® S®®, 
Ps 9518, 921^ other instances than these 

the number ‘forfu * is used with not less surprising 
frequency, see 24^8 26i® 3438 (cf. Lv 123-8), Nu 
1338 Dt 9®- 18. » iQio 25®, Jg 12^ 1 S (in 2 S 

15’ ‘ forty * as a familiar number has certainly been 

written in place of ‘four*; cf. the \Lo5] of the 

Pesh. and the riaa-apes of Jos. Ant, vii. ix. 1), 1 K 
56 7S8 198^ 2 K 8®, Ezk 48 2911-1® 413 4633, Jon 3% 
Neh 5I8, 1 Ch 12®8 ; reaaepdKopra Mt 4®, Ac 1® 23i®* 3i, 
Jth F, Bel (LXX)3, Apoc. Bar 76‘, 2 Es 143® ; jj/anw 
‘forty years,* M5sha' mscrip. 1. 8; cf. the ‘forty* 
days of the Egyptian embalming (Gn 50®“ ; Biod. Sic. 
[ed. Bekker], i. 91 ; rXelovs tup rpidKopra) ; Herod, 
i. 202 (0 *Apd^7}S (rrbfjixKn i^epedyerai Teao'ep&KOVTa), ii. 
29 {bdoiTropiTjp 7rot75<rerat ht^epup reortrepdKovTa), iv. 73 
(among the Scythians hf^ipas rea<repdKOPTa ol IbLurai 
weptdyoprat, ^retra ddirroPTCLL), Many other in- 
stances from Greek and Roman writers have been 
collected by Hirzel (^.c. pp. 6ff., 57f.). Further, 
Brugseh {Steininschrift^, etc. p. 313) remarks that 
‘forty years’ means in the Persian language even 
at the present day nothing more than ‘ many years. * 
‘The well-known animal which we call centipede 
[Ger. Tausendfuss] bears amongst the Persians the 
name Tschihil-pdi, i,e, “forty foot,** and the Turks 
call the same creature Kyrk ajahly, i,e, “forty- 
footed ”* (Hirzel, l,c, p. 41). Note, also, the ‘ forty 
thousand * in Jos 41®, Jg 5®, 2 S IQi’i-, 1 K 43®, 1 Ch 
12®8, 1 Mac 12^1, 2 Mac 5i^ Jos. Ant. vil. xiii. 1. 

The way to understand this use of the number 
* forty ^ is indicated in the OT itself. A whole 
eneration, with few exceptions, was doomed to 
ie in the wilderness (Nu 1433^- 26®^), and this 
sojourn in the wilderness of the Sinaitic Peninsula 
lasted for (about) ‘forty* years (Nu 14®® 2033^- 32i® 
33®8^% Bt 2’ etc.). Consequently /orty years is the 
approximate expression for the duration of a 
generation (called in Heb. ni’i; Arab, ddrrni, lit. 
vepiodos). Besides, from the frequent notices that 
such and such a one married at the age ol forty or 
entered upon an office at that age (Gn 25®® etc.) and 
that a somewhat prolonged life consisted of three 
times forty years, we gather that the notion pre- 
vailed that the full development of human life 
was reached about the fortieth year, the so-called 
dKpdi, In any case, this thought is expressed in the 
words ‘ till he reached his full strength l^aAuddahu) 
and attained the age of forty years* (ICoran, 
xlvi. 14) — ^v^’ords which explain the tradition that 
Mohammed received his call to be a prophet at the 
age of forty, as well as account for the very fre- 
quent employment of ‘ forty * by the Arabs as a 
round number (Hirzel, l,c. p. 39), The idea of the 
dKpdi of human life is the source from which Hirzel 
{l,€, p. 62) derives the explanation of the remark- 
able prevalence of ‘forty.* Perhaps, however, it 
ought to be added that Lepsius {Chronol, der 
Mgypter, p. 15} assumes that the Heb. "arba*im 
may have found favour on account of its assonance 
witn rabbim, ‘many.* But the view of Pott 
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{ZahlmethocU, p. 99), that ' forty ’ as the product of 
20 x2 obtained preference heeanse of the earlier 
predominance of Hwenty,* cannot be established 
at least for Semitic peoples. Too slender a basis 
belongs also to the theory of J. Grimm {Bechts- 
alterthumer, p. 219), that * forty* arose from 
3 X 13 + 1 (see, more fully, Hirzel, kc, p. 61), and as 
little are there clear grounds for the supposition 
that ' four, ■ as the number of the square, of the 
uarters of the globe, and of the four parts of the 
ay {% is the number of completeness’ (Bahr, 
Symholih desmos* OuUm, L 1551). 

The approximate sense we have claimed for 
‘forty’ has recently been denied by J. C. A. 
Kessler iudimmetprimorum regum, 1882, 

p. 12) in the words, ‘fides historica numeri 40 
annorum non dubia est ; nam ssepius hums spatii 
partes eommemoiantur (Dt 2^*, 2 S 5®, 1 K 2^^, i Ch 
29^^) et in eo singuli anni vel menses numerantur 
(Ex 19^, Nu 10^^ 2Q\ Dt 1®).’ But these data would 
invalidate the approximate value of the number 
‘forty’ only if tlie portions of time enumerated 
made up exactly a duration of forty years ; cf. the 
retraeodKovra irea of the rei^ of Battos of Cjrrene, 
which, according to Herod* iv. 157“-159, were made 
up of 2+6+32 years, and which are wrongly 
regarded by Hirzel (Lc* p. 60) as a fictitious 
number. Would the Hebrews and other peoples 
have used the number ‘ forty ’ so frequently if it 
had not been a round sum? Julius Oppert, again 
{Salomon et $e$ mccesseurs, 1877, p. 11), has adduced 
many historical parallels in defence of the exact- 
ness of the *480 years ’ of I K 6b He considers 
that the Boman Bepublie lasted from 510-30 B.C,, 
and the Parthian Empire from 256 B, 0.-225 A,D. 
Now, let us grant that both these calculations are 
absolutely certain, although one may cast doubt 
both on the year B.c. 30 as the last year of the 
Bepublie of Borne and on the date assigned for the 
beginning of the Parthian Empire ; nevertheless, 
doubts are awakened when the statement is read 
in the Hebrew Scriptures that two events were 
separated by an exact space of 480 years, for, in 
view of the series of passages we have cited, it 
must be evident that ‘forty’ in Hebrew usage 
bore an approximate sense, and, besides, twelve 
generations are counted in 1 Ch 5^’®^ [Eng. 6®*^] 
from Moses to Solomon. 

{Q) The number also has at times the 

character of a familiar (Gn 43*^, Jg 18®, 1 S 17^ 2P) 
and approximate number ; Lv 22^^ 26b 1 S 17®, 
2 K 7H Is 19^® (against Hit 2 iig, ad loc,) 30^*^, 
Mt 1417- « (fl Mk 63^* Lk 9'b Jn 6»), 1 Co 
2 Es 14®^. Could the number of the fingers fail to 
give rise to such a usage ? (So, too, Hirzel, Lo. 
p, 2, derives this employment of ‘five’ from ‘the 
constant beholding of tne fingers ’). Cf, ‘ five ’ in 
the Tel el-Amama letters {kc,), 9^® 10^® 16®®^ 26® 85^^. 
It may be noted that analogies to the ‘ six ’ fingers 
of 2 S 21®® (li 1 Ch 20®) and the ‘sedigiti’ of Pliny 
{Nat Mist, xL 43) have been collected, especially 
by Zockler in Lange’s Bihelwerh (on 1 Ch 20®). 

(t) To the same source must be traced the 
frequent use and the round sense of ‘ ten,* which 
one may note in Gn 3F, Lv 26®®, Nu 14®® (? Jg 6®^), 
1 S i® (17^b 2 S 1 K 14®, 2 K 5®), Is 6’®, Am 5®, 
5!:ec Job 19®, Ee 7'® (Neh 5^®}, Mt 25b Lk 15®, 
Kev 2^b To 4®b Enoch 93 ; and the ‘ ten tempta- 
tions of Abraham’ (Book of Jubilees, ch. xix.) set 
in their proper light the ‘ ten ’ temptations of Nu 
14®® (J. H. iturtz, Gesek, d. Alien Bundes, ii, 398, 
has rightly said, ‘ the attempts to reckon exactly 
ten historical temptations cannot be carried through 
unthout^ violence ’). Cf, the * ten persecutions ’ in 
Augustine, de Oimtate Dei, xviii. 52. It is interest- 
ing to note that even in the book Je^rah the ‘ten* 
spheres are deduced from the number of the fingers 
(ch. i § 3» ed. Bittangel, p. 195 : "isdd nn’so 


mynsK*) ; cf. for ‘ten times’ the Tel el- Amarna letters, 
1 733 . 6$ 20 ®® 21 (obverse) ^^-(reverse) ^ 22 ®®* 23^®* etc. 

, (k) It was no less natural to employ ' ® fifty * 
(5 X 10) as a round number. Examples of its usa 
in this way are found in Gn 6 ^® 7®^ 8 ® 18®b Ex 18®^ 
etc. 26® etc., Lv 23^® 25^® etc. 27®, Nu 4®^- 16®, I)t 22 ®®, 
Jos 7®b 1 S 2 S 24®^, 1 K 18b 2 K 1 ®,^ Is 3® etc., 
Ezr 8 ® etc.; weprijKovTa in Jth 1 ®; in Mdsha* 
inscrip. 1 . 28. 

(X) Such approximate quantities were naturally 
also the numbers ‘hundred * {e.g, in Lv 26®, 1 S 24®, 
Pr 17^b Ee 6 ® 8 ^®, 1 Ch 21®, Mt 19®® (TB), Mk 10®®, 
Lk 8 ® ; imr6p To 141^ (cf. v.®), Jth 10 ^^ ; nm M 6 sha' 
inscr. 1. 29) and ‘thousand’ (Ex 20® 34b Dt 7® 
32®®, 1 S 18^ 29®, 2 S 18^b Is 30^^ 60®®, Jer 32^8, 

Am 5 ®, Mic 6 b Ps 50i® 84^® 90^ 9F 105® 119’®, Job 9® 
33®®, Ec 6 ® 7®®, 1 Ch 12 ^^ 16^®), and has also, 
according to its etymology, the general sense of 
‘imion, association.’ The remark of Hirzel {kc, 
p. 2 ) may, further, be noted : ‘ the numbers “ ten,” 
“hundred,” “thousand,” each commence a series 
which in a certain sense is dominated by them.’ 

(5) At least the number ‘thousand’ has a 
rhetorical use of a second kind. Numbers of this 
kind are not infrequently due to the tendency to 
hyperbole, traces of which may he observed in the 
comparison of Abraham’s seed to ‘the dust of the 
earth,’ etc. (Gn 13^® etc.), as is admitted even by 
Eiacius {Clavis script saerce, ii 152, 383 ff.). To 
the same department of rhetoric belong many 
larger numbers, e.g. ‘ seven thousand ’ (1 K 19^® etc. ), 
‘ten thousand’ (Lv 26b Dfc 32®b 1 S 18’ 29®, 

Ezk 16b Hos 8 ^b Mic 6 b Ps 3® 68 I’ 91’, Ca 5’b 
Wis 12®®), ‘seventy thousand’ (2 S 24^®), 
‘thousand thousand’ (Dn 7^®, 1 Ch 21 ® 22^b 2 Ch 
14®), ‘thousand myriads’ (Gn 24®®), ‘myriads of 
thousands’ (Nu 10 ®®), ‘a myriad of myriads’ (Da 
7^®), and ‘ myriads of myriads ’ (Enoch xxxix.). Cf. 
xwsf oif deKdKts, fxdWoy Si fjivpcdKis olKaiSs icrr diro* 
Xcakivai (quoted from Demosthenes by R. Volk- 
mann, Ehetorik der Griechen u. Bomer, 1874, 
p. 374). Other analogies are presented by the 
Latin phrases ^sexcenii, sexce7ities,'^ etc., collected 
especially by Hunziker, Die Figur der Hyperhel in 
den Gedichten Vergils (1896), p. 37 IF. A measure 
of truth lies also in the remark of Hirzel {kc. p. 3), 
that the general numbers give requisite scope to 
the human imagination. 

3. Numbers and Theology. —A special rela- 
tion of biblical numbers to theology has yet to be 
considered, in connexion with the question whether 
many numbers do not possess either a certain 
sacredness or a sy^nholicat meaning. 

{a) The reverence for, or sacredness attached to, 
certain numbers. — The latter quality has its 
natural sources and degrees. For instance, the 
connexion of a number with an important element 
either in the national fortunes or xn the religious 
conceptions, might procure for that number a lower 
or a higher respect. Traces of this so-called 
sacredness of numbers are not wholly wanting in 
the Bible, Let us follow these traces, in order 
that we may use the possible sources and degrees 
of this phenomenon as normative. 

(a) An extremely important feature in the 
national recollections of Israel was the number of 
the tribes, which mciy have originated substantially 
as is indicated in the Book of Genesis, in spite of 
the opinion to the contrary held by many recent 
commentators (cf. art. by the present writer on 
‘ Israel’s Historical Recollections ’ in Expos. Times, 
1898, p. 349). Hence we might explain a certain 
loftiness of character attaching to ‘ twelve ’ as well 
as the frequent use of this number. The instances 
we have in view are not those where ‘twelve’ 
manifestly stands in direct or indirect relation to 
the tribes of Israel, as in Ex 24^28®^ (‘twelve stones 
in the breastplate of the high priest’), Lv 24®, 
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Nil 7®^-, Jos 1 K 18®^ Ezk 48^ Ezr Mt 

19^5 of. the 24 classes of the priests (1 Ch 24^) and 
Levites (25®^) and the 24 elders (Eev 4^) ; the 48 
Levitical cities (Nn 35^) ; the 72 men (Nu ll^^* ; 

the 144,000 sealed ones (Eev 7^) ; the twelve baskets 
(Mt 14^®) ; the twelve legions of angels (26®®) ; the 
twelve gates of the heavenly Jerusalem (Eev 
21^^®* )• Eather^ have we in view especially the 
twelve generations that are enumerated from 
Aaron to Ahimaaz in 1 Gh and [Eng. 
6®"® and Another important element in the 

national consciousness of the Israelites was the 
recollection of the [about] forty years of the 
wilderness wanderings, as is proved by the frequent 
allusions to these (see the passages cited above in 
2, a, V}) ; and this recollection was of a very serious 
and mournful character. Hence it is intelligible 
that the round number 40 should be chosen just in 
those passages where the duration of a serious 
situation was to be indicated, as, for example, in 
the 40 days of punishment, of fasting, and of 
repentance, Gn 8®, Ex 24^8 34®®, Dt 

loH 1 S 17^®, 1 K 19®, Jon 3^ Mt 4®. 

(jS) A fundamental element in the religious ex- 
i perience of Israel was the receiving of the ‘ ten ’ 
commandments (Ex 20®'^^ 1| Dt 5®"^®), which three 
times are expressly called * the ten words ’ (Ex 34®®, 
Dt 4^® 10^) 5 cf. also the ten candlesticks in the 
sanctuary (1 K 7^). It would be no wonder, then, 
if the sanctity of those fundamental command- 
ments passed over to their number^ a process which 
may have been favoured by the circumstance of 
the ten times repeated ‘and God said,* by which 
the world was made (Gn I®"®®), unless, indeed, the 
ten repetitions of this formula were themselves 
due to the significance of the number ‘ten.* The 
present writer feels disposed to adopt this last 
suggestion, because the combination of those ten 
with the seven ‘and God saw that (it was) 
good’ and with the three 

‘and God blessed * (1®®* ®® 2®), appears too striking 
to allow the concurrence of those three numbers, 

‘ ten,* * seven,* and ‘ three,’ to be set down as for- 
tuitous. The same conclusion is specially favoured 
by the fact that the formula of approval, Kal tSep 6 
eebs 8 ti Kdkdp, is repeated in the LXX eight times, 
the additional instance being 1®**. It is more 
likely that the number was reduced to seven from 
an original eight than, conversely, that seven 
occurrences of the formula were expanded to eight. 

(7) If we are right in the above supposition, the 
position is all the more established that ‘ seven ’ 
had, in the estimation of the Hebrews, a certain 
measure of sanctity attached to it. This position is, 
however, very probable upon other grounds as well. 
For instance, next to the ark with the ten com- 
mandments, which of the fittings of the sanctuary 
was counted more sacred than the ^evcw-branched 
candlestick (Ex 25®®, 1 K 7"\ Zee ? Was it not 
this which symbolized the illumination bestowed 
by the Spirit of God (cf. Is 11®)? And how the 
reverence for the number ‘seven* must have been 
augmented by the circumstance that this number, 
derived from the revolution of the moon, etc. (see 
i above, 2, a, 8), was connected with the Sabbath 
I and many of the festal seasons I Finally, what a 
i powerful contribution to the sacredness of ‘ seven * 
i was supplied by the act of swearing, which, 

I through the ceremonies practised (Gn 21®®^'). 
the name (nishba*) applied to it, connected itself 
with the number ‘ seven * (sheba*), a number which 
could be read off from the stars ! Even if this eon- 
1 nexion of ‘ seven ’ with holy utensils, seasons, and 
i transactions was itself a secondary one, yet, once 
it was established, it must have tended greatly to 
promote the frequent use of the number ‘seven,* 
and it is perhaps to the sacredness of * seven * that 
we must attribute its selection in the following 


instances : the fitting up of the place of worship 
(1 K 7^’, Ezk 40®®* 41®, cf. Pr 9^) ; the detailing of 

acts of ritual (‘the priest shall sprinkle of the 
blood seven times,* etc., Lv 4^* 8^* 14^^* 16^**, Nu 

19^, 2 K 5^®), or the specification of the objects 
reqnired in the ciiltus (‘seven’ lambs, etc, Nu 
28^^®"*, Ezk 45®®, 2 Ch 29®^) ; cf. the seven sons of 
Saul who were ‘ hanged before the Loed * (2 S 21®) ; 
and the seven locks of the Nazirite Samson (Jg 
appear to the present writer to have a 
necessary connexion with the act of swearing. 

^ Besides, this connexion of ‘seven* with re- 
ligious conceptions was common to the Israelites 
and those peoples in whose neighbourhood they 
lived at different times. Note, in the Bak- 
Assyrian poem ‘ Die Hollenfahrt der Htar ’ (ed. A. 
Jeremias, 1887), the seven gates through which 
Ishtar descended to the ‘land without return’ (Ob- 
verse 1. 63, Eeverse 11. 14, 45). Further, note the 
seven altars -which Balaam, -who -was sent for from 
Mesopotamia (Fitru on the Euphrates), caused to 
be erected in Moab (Nu 23^* ®®) ; the seven 

sacrificial victims directed to he ofiered by the 
three friends of Job ‘ in the land of Uz ’ (Job 42®) ; 
and the circumstance that ‘ with the Egyptians 
also “ seven ’* was a holy number ’ (Ebers, Mgyptm 
und die Bucher Mosds^ p. 339). The combination 
of this number with the cuitus was, therefore, 
probably an inheritance which the Hebrews brought 
with them when they migrated from their home 
in the East. Now, we observe that this combining 
of ‘ seven * with religious conceptions shows itself 
in an augmented measure in the post-exilic period. 
For instance, ‘ox and fatling* of 2 S 6^® is replaced 
in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 15®®, by ‘ seven bullocks 
and seven rams,’ and ‘the seven holy angels’ are 
mentioned in To 12^®. This may, of course, be the 
product of a process of devel<mment WJtVAw Judaism 
itself. It is the Esoteric-Priestly source (P) of 
the Pentateuch that has first to tell us that 70 
descendants of Jacob went down to Egypt (Gn 
46®^ ; cf. on the 70 or 72 names in Gn 10 Konig’s 
Einleitung^ p. 231), and the Chronicler means to 
enumerate 70 descendants of Noah (1 Ch 1®'®®) and 
of Abraham (w.®®*^®) ; cf. the 70 disciples (Lk 10^*-), 
the seven spirits of God (Eev 1^ etc.), the ‘ seven 
prophetesses* {Seder 'olam rabha, ch. 21), But if 
0 , foreign source is to be sought for the growing 
disposition to connect ‘seven’ with religious 
notions, the influence of Babylonia suggests itself 
most readily, for we read ‘ the names of the angels 
came in their hand from Babylon’ (Jerus, Bosh 
hashshanahy i. 4 : p'n i*?!? mos?). Hence, 

if the notion of ‘ seven ’ angels is to be attributed 
to foreign influence at ail, the present writer 
prefers to trace this influence to Babylonia rather 
than to Persia, whose claims Eiehm {HWB'^ 
p. 17795) sought to establish. Eiehm’s view is all 
the less certain because elsewhere only ‘four’ 
supreme angels are mentioned (Enoch ix. 39, Apoc. 
Bar 6*), and in considering the Persian origin of 
the ‘seven eyes’ of Zee 3® 4^® one must not leave 
out of account the language of Is 45^ (‘ I form the 
light and create darkness/ etc.) and of Zee 8®®. 

(8) Finally, the thrice repeated ‘and God blessed’ 
(Gn 1®®* ®8 2®) raises the question how far the num- 
ber ‘ three * comes into connexion with the religiom 
contents of the Bible. The answer can only be 
that there are very few traces of ‘three* in the 
cuitus and the religious conceptions of the Israelites. 
All that the OT offers on this point is the following ; 
The sanctuary of Jahweh is eoMosed of three msSn 
divisions, the Court, the Holy Place, and the Holy 
of Holies (Ex 26®® 27®, 1 K 6^®'*. etc,). In the bless- 
ing formula of Nu 6®®"®* the name Jahweh is thrice 
rej^ated, and three pairs of actions are predicated 
of Him, The threefold mention of the Divine name 
occurs also in J os 22®®, J er 7^, and Nah 1®. Fuitheri 
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Jahweh ?ehmth is thrice called holy Im Is This 
threefold use of a word is a species of Epizeuxis 
which is found in other instances as well (Gn 
gm. £6b. Jqj. 22^^, Ezk 21®-), and is a circumlocu- 
tion for the superlative. {So also in Egyptian, 
according to Brugsch, Steininschrift, etc. p. 310, 
the use of * good, good, good* serves as a substitute 
for the superlative, 'the best*). This relative 
rarity of a connexion between ‘ three ’ and religious 
notions, which prevails in the OT, should not be 
made good from other sources. The thunder call, 

* Hear, O Israel, Jahweh is our God, Jahweh (the ?) 
one * (Bt 6^ cf. Is 41* 4# 48 ^^)^ drowns the voice of 
those who refer us to the triads of gods that were 
adored by the Babylonians, Assyrians (Ann, Bel, 
and Ea, etc. [Tiele, Bab.-Assyr, Gesch, pp. 517, 
523]), and other nations of antiquity. It was only 
in the course of the later development of Israers 
religion that the Old Test. 'I am that I am* 
(Ex 3^*) was parted into h (bp koX h koX 6 ipxbfJi£Pos 
(Eev 1* 4®) 5 cf, the evolution of the 
of Is 6® which meets us in the mysterious sentence 
nts’oi “suDi "12D3 D'lSD 'iDiS' B?np {Jedrah, ch. i. : 

§ 1). But the original meaning of the OT text 
must not b« modified to suit either heathen parallels 
or later stages in its own development. 

The question has still to be put why in one 
series oi passages it is 'three* and in another 
‘ seven * or some other of the round (holy) numbers 
that is chosen. The proper answer appears to he 
that was preferred to three {e,g. 2 K 18^^ 
Sir 25^*-, Eev 9^® the * three woes*) when it was 
desired indicate a larger quantity. This seems 
to be tho principle at work, e.g,, in the first seven 
of the seventy ‘ "weeks * (Dn 9®*), or the * seven 
churches of Asia Minor* (Rev 1*), or the ^ seven 
golden vials, full of the wrath of God * (15^). 

(6) The question of the symbolical character of 
many numbers. — ^The biblical numbers woidd be 
of immense importance for the material side of 
exegesis if it could he established that many of 
those numbers are used to indicate certain ideas. 

How, to cast a glance first of all over the history 
of this question, the Old Testament itself has no 
positive note as to a secret meaning of the 
numbers it employs. Such an indication cannot 
be discovered in the statement that the Tabernacle 
was constructed after a heavenly pattern (Ex 25®). 
Nothiag more than an inquiry into the meaning 
of numbers is ascribed to Daniel (9^; cf. 'the 
prophets have inquired,* etc., 1 P 1^®^*)* Josephus, 
too, was content to "write in the Upool^uop to his 
(§ 4) that Moses says some thmgs in 
an enigmatic way {alvlTreaBai), Yet he did not 
interpret the numbers of Gn 1 in Ant. I. i. The 
same is the case in Midrash Bereshith rahha, and 
a simple counting of the number of occurrences of 
loiin m Gn 1®'®® wthout an explanation of the 
significance of the number is all that we find in 
Mishna Ahoth v. 1. But, among the Hellenistic 
Jews, Aristobulus had already, according to 
Eusebius [Froep. Evang. xiii. 12, 13 ff.), inter- 
preted the number 'seven,* and Philo followed 
zealously in his footprints in his work ILepl r^y 
Kmp.oirQitai. Further, the interpretation 
of numbers was cultivated in the Haggadic portions 
of the Talmud and other Jewish writings (cf. e.g. 
Schegg, Bihl. Arckaol. 1888, p. 419), and in Je^rah 
and Zohar. Such a reference of biblical numbers 
to tbe sphere of ideas might have its basis in 
the primary or in the secondary origin of many 
numbers. But — 

(a) The view that certain numbers, on account 
of their factors or coefficients, came to be used to 
express ideas, is not a plausible one. Yet Philo 
[de Plantatione, § 29) says, i^doyhs ix rpdap xal 
rerrdpm, while he derived ipvsa from 'eight* and 
'one,* finding the ‘eight* ip obpap0 and tne ‘one* 


ip Udart xal dipt., rodrasp yhp avyyivsm, rpoirks «f®l 
p^erapdKds iraprolas (de Congressu, § 19) ; cl. 

ip Kal 5^0 Kai rpla koX rirrapa dim y&vv^ [de Plant. § 
29). Let the reader recall the sentences from Augus- 
tine and Blihr quoted above (2, a, S, tj). But Philo 
(de Profugis, § 33) did not attempt to derive 
a symbolical sense of ‘twelve’ from the possible 
components of this number, and it is incompre- 
hensible how a reference to the factors of twelve 
could be found in the distribution of the precious 
stones on the breastplate of the high priest (Ex 
232 iflr. or in the arrangement of the twelve 

tribes of Israel, etc. (Nu 2®^’-, 1 K 7®®, Ezk 48®^"®*, 
Rev 21^®). In any case, an analysis of numbers 
has nothing to do with their original sense, and 
such analyses reveal nothing regarding their con- 
nexion with the ideas entertained ^ by God and 
embodied in the nniverse. Hence it is not clear 
that certain numbers owe their connexion with the 
sphere of ideas to the factors of which they are 
composed. But it may be said more readily that 
the number 80 which occurs in Jg 3®® and in Jos. 
Ant. VIII. vii. 8 ('Ldkopfhv , . . jSacrtXei/cras dydoiiKOPra 
irr}) was chosen on account of its coefficient ‘40.* 
In the same way we may explain the number ' 35 * 
(5x7) which in the traditions about the life of 
Pythagoras alternates with ‘ 40* (Hirzel, l.c, p. 47). 

(^) Still less is it to be supposed that such a 
simple number as 'three* was constructed upon 
the basis of an idea, for 'three* and 'seven* are 
both members of the continuous series of numbers 
which arose by the constant addition of 'one.* 

' But Philo (de Mundi Opificio, § 3, 17f., 31, Leg. 
Allegor. i. 4, ii. 1 ; riraKrat 6 debs mrh rb ip koX t^p 
fiopdda) describes the numbers 1~7 in snch a way as 
to give rise to the thought that the relevant ideas 
were disclosed to man through the numbers, and 
that the numbers are the archetypes, the first and 
purest representations of the Divine ideas, nay, 
the moving principles of the universe, ^as Aristo- 
bulus said, i^Soydbiap vds b xbapios KVKXetrai (Euseb, 
Prcep. Evang. xin. xii. 16). On this path the 
friends of Haggada and I^abbala advanced further. 
‘The Kabbala attaches itself to the symbolical 
seven years of Gn 41*®.’ Many ^fabbalists found 
a connexion between the Heb. word saphar ' count’ 
(Gn 41*®^) and the term sephira. ‘Seven* of the 
^ephiroth were, in their view, analogous to the 
seven years of plenty, so that Ensoph (Fjio pj<), 
' the unending,’ ceasea to produce more Sephiroth. 
But there were also ten hitsd, corresponding to the 
ten words bv which God created the world (Gn 
1 ®'®®), and ' tLese ten words are ten principles or 
attributes of God* (Kolb, Die Offenbarung, etc., 
13, 16ff,). The right conclusion to draw appears 
to be, that while it cannot be said with certainty 
that the number ‘ ten ’ in Gn 1®"®® is accidental, it 
may be denied with certainty that this number is 
meant to express ideas. 

(c) There is yet another trace from which one 
can clearly see the value attached to numbers 
during the later stages of Biblical Theology. We 
refer to the so-called Gematria (HnissD'j, a Hebraized 
form of yewjxerpia used in the sense of dpiBp.ririK'b), 
i.e. the art of indicating, by means of numbers, 
words whose letters by their numerical value (see 
above, 1, b, d ex.) give the sum named in any 
passage. 

(tt) This can be best explained by examples ; and 
we may begin with an instance which in all proba- 
bility occurs in the OT itself, namely Gn 14^*, 
where the number 318 is the equivalent of 
if the numerical values of the different letters of 
this name are added together : 1 + 30 -f 10 + 70 -i- 7 
+200=318. It would be a strange coincidence if 
the number of Abraham’s ‘ trained servants * stood 
in such a relation to ‘ Eliezer,’ the only name known 
to us of a trained servant of Abraham. Hence 
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Eashi {ad toe,) said long ago, la'man 

,w W KntsD'a |'3D K'lm .th, i.®. ‘Our fathers said,. 
Eliezer it was, alone, and this (318) is the 
Gematrical number of his name.’ Again, the 
author of the so-called Epistle of Barnahas (ix. 8) 
saw in the 318 of Gn 14^“* an allusion to r+tiy, i.e, 
the crucified Jesus ; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom, vL 11, 

§ 84 ; ipafflp tovtov rbv apiBpbp etvai rod pbp KvpiaKOV 
mipdov riLfwop, This way of explaining a word 
was already recognized in the 29th of the 32 her- 
meneutical rules of R. Eliezer ben Jose (see Konig, 
Einleittmg, p. 516). Further, on ^Athbash, etc., cf. 
especially A. Berliner, Beitrdge zur Heh, Gram, 
am Talmud und Midraschy pp. 12-14. 

(^) A slight variation from this method consists 
in the em]^oyment, not of a number but of a word 
in order to indicate another word whose letters 
have the same numerical value. This method is 
several times attributed to the OT writers by later 
exegetes. For instance, the numerical value of 
the letters of (Gn 49^®**) is 358, and the 

same numerical value belongs to the letters of 
‘Messiah’ (Buxtorf, Zex, Heh, s,v, What 

follows from this ? That the whole passage was 
devised in order to furnish a test of Gematrical 
skill? No} but it is possible that the above- 
named equivalence was the source of the usual 
spelling of the word ‘ Shiloh * in the OT (contrast 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch). Further, the 
surprising circumstance that Moses married an 
Ethiopian woman (Nu 12^) engaged the ingenuity 
of exegetes till they discovered that the numerical 
value of rj’na (* Ethiopian ’ f.) is the same as that 
of 5i«Ta ns' ‘ a fair woman to look upon ’ (Gn 12^ 
etc.), namely 736, and hence (‘Ethiopian’) 
was replaced by Ont:elos by the beautiful’). 

Then, again, jidx (Zee 3®), in respect of the numerical 
value 01 its letters, is = doJ 9 * comforter ’ (La 1^®, 
SanhedHn 985). Other examples will be found in 
Weber, System der altsynagog, Theol, p. 118 {Jud, 
Tkeol, aw, Grund des Tatmudy etc. p. 121 f.j, and 
Dopke, Mermeneutih der neutest, Schriftstellery pp. 
135, 179 f. 

(7) But the NT also shows a clear trace of this 
use of the numerical value of letters. We refer to 
the number of the Beast in Rev 13^®, where we 

read rbv hpiOftbp rod Bripiov ipid/xbs yap dpBpdirov 

iffrlv ml b dpiB/jibs abrov Long 

ago Irenseus {adv, Hcer, v. 30) mentions the expla- 
nation of this number as=AATEIKOS, a word the 
numerical value of whose letters is 30 + 1 4- 300 4- 5 
4- 10 4- 50 4* 70 4- 200 = 666. But the view is to be 
preferred that the latter number is a veiled designa- 
tion of NBEilN KAISAB, the numerical value of the 
letters of nop p“}3 being = 50 4- 200 4- 6 4- 50 4- 100 4- 
60 4-200 = 666. For fuller details regarding this 
and other interpretations see art. Revelation. 

(5) It is only an mdirect analogy to this mysterious 
use of numbers that is presented to us in Egyptian . 
texts. According to Brugseh {Steininschrijty etc. 
p. 314 f.), upon the wall of a temple at Edfu, a 
notification that the length of the holy pl^e (the 
middle space in the temple) is 113 yards, is given 
in the words, ‘Why? Because a child has ^one 
through the midst oi the sanctuary.’ That is to 
say, the three words we have italicized contain the 
same letters as are required for writing the number 
113. Again, a length of 90 yards in this temple of 
the sun-god is indicated by tne words, * because he, 
like a sun, beaming shines J 

LiMRAimB. — ^The art. ‘ZahleB* in Riehm’s SWB and in 
Herzog^s ; Bredow, Untersuehxmgen zur alien Gesch, }, 

108 ; Lepsius, ChronoL der JBgypter^ p. 15; Hirzel, ‘Ueber i 

Rundzahlen la Berieht. d. sdchs, Ge^ellsch, d. Wiss. 1885 (treats, 
pp. 6-62 the number ‘forty’; p. 63 f. ‘four’; p. 64 ff. ‘thirty 
thousand’ ; but gives as biblical illustrations only ‘forty ’ and 
‘a hundred and twenty’); Brug^sch, Meinimchrxft und Bibel- 
wort^ (1891), p. 305 ; Franz Kolb, Die Offmharung betrachtet 

dm Staiidj^M der Weltnmdimmng und dee Gottesbegriffes der 


Kabbala (Leipzig’, 1889), p. 12 ff. ; S. Rubin, Meidenthum und 
Kabbala (Wien, 1893), p. 62 f . 

On ‘ the number of the Beast ’ see Bousset (Die Offenharurg 
JohanniSy 1896) on Rev iS^s, and the Literature cited ad loc, 
and in the Einleitung to his Commentary. Ed. KoNIO. 

NOMBERIKG-.—See David, in vol. i p. 568^ 

NUMBERS (so called from the title in the LXX, 
’AptOpoi, cf. Vulg. Numeriy given to the book be- 
canse of the repeated numberings in chapters 1. 3 f. 
26; Heb. 11721)3 ‘in the wilderness,’ from the fifth 
word of 1^)* is the ‘fourth Book of Moses,’ and 
forms one division of the composite work now 
known as the Hexateuch (which see for justifica- 
tion of this statement and for general description 
of the constituent elements J, E, and P). It falls 
readily into three main sections ; § 1. The Camp 
at Sinai, 1-10^®; § 2. The Wanderings, io^^-19; 
§ 8. The Plains of Moab, 2()“36. But the material 
included in these sections is often very loosely 
strung on the main thread of narrative, and several 
chapters are a mosaic made up out of fragments 
from different sources. The analytical problems 
are closely analogous to those encountered in 
Exodus and Leviticus, and will be treated here on 
the same lines as in those articles. Some remarks 
will be added on the authorship and date (§ 4), the 
historical significance (§ 5), and the religious value 
(§ 6) of the book. (The abbreviations and signs 
employed are mostly familiar. They will be found 
ex^ained under Exodus and Leviticus). 

§!• The Camp at Sinai: 1-10^®, 

A, Summary, 


11-16 Command to number the adult males— 

16 b. 64 Execution of the command (fragments only), 
117-63 Expanded account of the census— 

21-84 Order of tribes in camp and on the 
march. 

4.4.6.8.9*,ll.lS.16.16a,19.21.23.24a^26.28.30.Sla, census 
notes on the four camps respectively, 
81-4 Aaron’s sons and what befell them — 

85-16 !]^e Levites to be set apart as assistants to 
Aaron. 

811 - 1 * Xhe Levites to be substitutes for the firstborn. 

14-22. 27f.8Sf. 89 Qensus of male Levites of all ages. 
23-28.29-32.86-38 Duties and positions of the 8 
Levitical clans. 

49-48 Census of firstborn males ordered and 
carried out. 

The Levites and their cattle to be for the firstborn and 
their cattle. 

46-61 Redemption of the surpliM of firstborn 

41*®* 21-28. 29 f. Census of adult Levites by clans 

4 . 4 - 16 . 24 - 28 . 31-33 Duties repeated in fuller de- 
tail. 

4-16 Particulars as to general duties of 
Eleazar. 

4.17-20 Caution as to distincMoa of priests and 
. Levites. ' ■ ■ 

* 4-48 Census of adult Levites elSected— 

6 l- 4 r Lepers to be excluded (from the camp). 

6-6 Special case of a guilt-offering. 

W- Bight of the priests to heave-offerings, etc. 

11-81 Composite ominance as to marital jealoui^. 

61-21 The law of the Nazirite and of his offerings. 

622-27 The formula of priestly benediction. 

j 71-88 The dedication of the altar, and the gifts. 
789 The Divine Voice from above the mercy-seat. 
81*4 The candlestick and its seven lamps. 

6-10. 12 -I 5 a Hosfes to consecrate the Levites. 
4.11. l6b-22 Aaron to consecrate the Levites. 
4 - 28-26 Alteration of period of Levitical service. 
01-6 The Passover celebration in the 2 nd year, 

9 ®-i 4 Supplementarj" Passover for special cases. 
16-23 The cloud and its relations with the 
camp. 

lOi-S The use of trumpet® on the march. 

109 f. (ph) xjse of trumpets in war, and for festivals. > 


* The book ht also named by the Jews, from its opening word# 
We find In the Talmud the name ^S)n=i=‘book 
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C, Critical Notes. 

1-4; The tribes and their encampment. — ^These 
opening chapters relate the numbering of the 
secular tribes (eh. 1), with their relative positions 
in the camp (ch. 2), and the numbering of the 
Leviticai clans with their respective duties (ch, 
3 f.). All comes from P, but not all from the same 
stratum. If the account of the ordering of the 
census in be assigned to the great Law and 
History Book P*, then the rest of the chapter re- 
lating the execution of the order is most naturally 
attributed to a later stage of the compilation, to 
which ch. 2 may also belong. Probably P» had 
briefer accounts of the census and the camp, which 
have been independently expanded in 1^^*®® and 2, 
just as similar expanded accounts are found in 
Ex 35-40 and Lv 8 r* of the f uliilment of commands 
given in Ex 25-28 and 29 P«^. The remains of P»’s 
narrative may perhaps be found in (jj45j 64^ 

The main grounds for this analysis are as follow ; 
(1) The extreme elaboration of style, the same 
formula being 12 times repeated, with slight varia- 
tions only in and contrasted with the account 
of the Leviticai census in ch. 3, which may be 
taken as a type of P». (2) In ^ Aaron is associ- 
ated with Moses, cf. 4h But in (cf. 40-42) 
it is Moses who conducts the census. In 3®® Aaron 
is a gloss, for numbered is sing. ; and 1®*^ is probably 
the same. (3) The order of tribes is varied, as one 
writer would hardly have varied it. Six different 
arrangements are given below for comparison. 
A adopts the strict genealogical order. B takes 
BacheTs son after Leah’s children and puts Zilpah’s 
last, c omits Levi, gives Joseph’s sons in the order 
Ephraim, Manasseh, to make up 12, and places b’b 
last three in reverse order, Asher, Gad, Haphtali. 
D puts Gad into Levi’s place after Simeon, E moves 
the ^oup Judah, Issachar, Zebulun to the head of 
the list, while P sets Manasseh above Ephraim in 
correspondence with their altered proportion of 
numbers. 

A,a»468i»* ■a.EklMPi 0.HulWBPf i.Nu2M^ 

Beuben 
Simeon 
Levi 

Judah 
Issachar 
Zebulun 

aad 
Asher 

Joseph * ) 

!Benjamln; 

Ban > 

Naphtali f 
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Zebulun 

Simeon 

Zebulun 



Gad 



Ephraim) * 


f 

Benjamin _ 

}r 

Hanassehl ** 
Benjamin 

Ephraim 

Manasseh 

Dan "i 



Benjamin 


Dan 


Dan 

Kaphtah J 


Asher 



Gad 

Asher 

Gad > 





Haphtali 

NaphtaU 


to join 1 


i Egypt. 


flit. * fifth*) of the numbeiings* {Sota 86b, Joma vil 1; cf. 
Of Origen ap. Euseb. EJS vi. 26). 


n. Ku 120-48 p8 

Eeuben . 46,600 
Simeon . 69,800 
Gad . . 46,660 

Judah . 74,600 
Issachar . 64,400 
Zebulun . 57,400 

Ephraim . 40,600 
Manasseh , 82,200 
Benjamin . 85,400 


Dan . 
Asher 
Naphtaii 


, 62,700 
41,500 
63,400 

603,550 


% m 261-81 P8 
Eeuben 
Simeon 
Gad . 

Judah 
Issachar 
Zebulun 

Manasseh . 
Ephraim . 
Benjamin . 

Dan , 
Asher. 
Naphtali 


43,780 

22,200 

40.500 

76.600 
64,300 

60.500 

62,700 

32.600 

45.500 

, 64,400 
. 53,400 
. 46,400 

601,730 


— 2,770 
—37,100 

— 6,160 

-1-1,900 
-I- 9,900 
+ 8,100 

+20,500 
+ 8,000 
+10,200 

+ 1,700 
+11,900 
— 8,000 

— 1,820 


148-8S looks like a late insertion. ^ The phrase 
‘ Dwelling of the testimony ’ is first found 

in Ex 38®^ P*. seems to presuppose the descrip- 
tion of the encampment in cli. 2. The prohibition 
(^) to number Levi should precede and not follow 
the general account of the numbering. Perhaps 
this verse has been misplaced. 

In ch. 2 we have a further variation of order in 
the names of the tribes, and the amount of un- 
necessary repetition is enormous. All the new 
information, i.e. about the position of the tribes 
in the camp and on the march, could have been 
put in a single sentence. One or two points of 
language confirm the assignment to P*. But the 
curious series of parenthetical notes of the census 
results (see conspectus above) may well have been 
added later still. 

Chapter 3 is made up of differing elements. 
can only be P% because it follows the late repre- 
sentation of the anointing of other priests than the 
high priest. Observe also the order Aaron and 
Moses, and the use of the formula These are the 
generations, though the sons of Moses are not 
named, and the particulars have aU appeared 
before (cf. Ex 6®®, Lv 10^). on the choice of 
the Levites for ministry, and the parts of on 
the Leviticai census, contain nothing unsuitable to 
P »5 and the three inserted paragraphs on the 
position and duties of the Levites (cf. and ®^) 
might be also P^, but that the reference to ‘altars’ 
in whereas P« knows only one altar, and the 
mention of ‘cords’ ^*®^, alluded to elsewhere only 
in P« Ex 35^® 39^, indicate a later origin. and 
recall P^ in their use of ‘ I am J'V and may rest 
on an older basis, but do not fit on to P^^ here. 
(observe that the introductory formula is not P^’s, 
cf. ®* and (containing several rare phrases) 
rest on the idea of the Levites as substitutes for 
the firstborn, and develop it in the style of P®. 

Chapter 4 combines an account of a fresh census 
of adult Levites, with a statement as to their 
duties. By its elaboration, its phraseology, and 
its reference to the golden altar ^ (cf. Ex 30 P*}, 
this chapter is marked as secondary. 

i Variom ceremonial laws. — ^The first para- 

S h on the exclusion of the leper and the 

san person seems to presuppose Lv 13-15, un- 
less indeed it refers to yet earlier codifications. 
The phrase in the midst of which I dwell recalls 
Lv 15®^ 26^^, and suggests that, if this be not a 
passage from an earlier source, at least the editoi 
caught the spirit of his older models when he added 
this supplement to relate their provisions to the 
camp of Nu 1-3.— supplements Lv on the 
guilt-offering by arranging that, where the injured 
person is absent or dead and has no kinsman, the 
compensation shall go to the priest. — mentions 
other items of priestiy revenue. 

5^^“®^ on marital jealousy, is marked as P* because 
of its archaic flavour and certain reminiscences of 
P^ (as in ^ *^), with the absence of P»’s terms (ex- 
cept tabernacle ^’). But after the criticism of 
Stade (ZATW, 1895 ^) it is difficult to accept it as 
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a unity;. The view here adopted is that two laws, 
A providing^ for a solemn curse on a defiled wife, 
and B furnishing a test for a wife suspected of 
defilement, have been woven together. In a 
real alternative of guilt or innocence is contem- 
plated. With this now a colophon, hut, hy 
analogy with other cases, probably originally a 
title, agrees, and the discriminating use of the 
water in corresponds. On the other hand, 
la the introduction (^2^-}, to which answers a con- 
clusion in ® (observe absence of connexion with 
the guilt is assumed, and the water is only 
the means of inflicting the curse. Similarly, A^s 
jealousy -offering is B’s memorial-offering. ' The 
analysis which follows rests on the above main 
grounds, and is eftected by aid of the parallels and 
contrasts tabulated below. 


is tlie chief actor, the former being the earlier view. 
— 23-26 Alters 4^ by^ making the Levites begin work 
at the age of 25 instead of 30. — 9^"®, on the pass- 
over of the second year, is followed by an ordin- 
ance in introduced by a narrative of an 
illustrative case ®'®, a type elsewhere found in P®, 
to which may perhaps all belong. is identi- 
fied as P® by its relation to Ex 40.-10^"® may well 
be P», and this ascription suits the vieiv that P® 
had a briefer account of the camp, now replaced 
by 2. — with its scene in your land (ten parallels 
in P*^) instead of on the march, is held to be an 
inserted fragment of F^\ cf, Lv 17® 23^^ etc. 

§2. The Wanderings; 10^M9. 

A. Summary. 


A ISc » 15r 18r 21r 23 Sir m 25b-26* altar 81 

B 29 18b 80a 14b SOb 16f. 19f. 22 26a to J'' 2f7ar 98 

A. Parallels and Contrasts. B. 


when a wife 2® 

being under her husband, goeth 
aside 29. i9f. 

lien with thee i®^* (is. m 20 
inHeb.) 

it be hept close (diS. gender) 18b 
he shall set the woman before 
and the priest ... so 
mecU-ojfering of jealousy 25. 
lOr.iSr; of. law of jealousy 
29j spirit of jealousy so. i4a' 
the pT^t shall bring her near^ 
and set her before J" ifl 
the offering is taken from the 
woman’s hand 28 
the water that eauseth the curse 
19. 22 . i8r. 24r premred 17 
and administered ^ 
the priest shall cause her to 
sweaVf and say unto the 
woman i® ; cf. 2ir, an alter- 
native being proposed, cf. 

S7f.and29f.. 

and afterward shaU make the 
woman drink the water 
26 b ; cf. 27» (om. LXX). 
belly to swell and thigh to fall 
away 22. 27 

the offering waved before J*' 


If any man’s tsife is 
go as^e is 

lie with her carnally is 

U be hid no witness 18»« 
the man shall bring his wife 
unto the priest i® 
meat-offering of memorial lo* 

18 . 20 j of. bringing iniquity 
to remembrance i® 
the priest shall set the woman 
before Jt’ 18 

the offering put on the woman*# 

(Heb.) 18 

the water of bitterness 18. 2Sf. 

19r taken i® ceremonially 
used and administered ssf. 
ths priest shall say unto the 
•womans make thee 
a curse sib ; cf,S7b, no alter- 
native being given (cf. is. 

81 where her guilt is 
assumed). 

and he shall make the woman 
drink the water of bitter- 
ness^ 

thigh falling away and belly 
swelling si 

the offering brought to the 
a2torS5band the memorial 
burnt S6*. 

gi-91 . Jjctyj (ff Jffazirite. — As a whole this 

ordinance conforms to the type of Lv 1-7, such 
allusions as to tht door of the tent of meeting 
dropping out here as there. may he even earlier 
than Ph as separation unto his God ^ and other 
phrases recall F^, cf. especially Lv 212* 7* 11 ._ 23.27 xhe 
formula of benediction is no doubt much older than 
the setting in which presents it. 

■ji-ss . dedication of the altar. — It m agreed 
that this is a late section. The date given hy 
comparing ^ with Ex 40®* makes the transaction 
prior to Nu 1, yet the order and position of tribes 
m 1-4 is presupposed, and the language is more 
overladen with repetitions than anywhere else, 
the same formula being 12 times Treated, with 
only the necessary change of 6 out of 118 English 
words in the translation . — ^ Apparently an isolated 
fragment of P^.— Eke Lv 24^“^ and Ex 27®®^*, 
relates to the candlestick, and seems to regulate 
the position and lighting of the lamps. It is 
probably the latest of the three passages. — pra- 
viding tor a consecration rite in the case of the 
Levites, can hardly be other than secondary, as this 
service if original would surely have been ordered 
in ch. 3, when the selection of the tribe was com- 
manded, just as the consecration in Lv 8 was cona- 
manded in Ex 29. Much of the earlier matter is 
repeated here, and traces may be discerned of a 
double representation, according as Moses or Aaron 

* w includes only and she be not defiled, r^is ^ven to B, 
who has inserted many harmonizing touche# elsewhere. O^. 
Its cumbrous Heb., and that spirit is ma«c. here, but fern. 


lQU -28 PgThe march from Sinai begun, P«in due 
order of camps, Jwith Hobab as guide and tiie 
ark in front; -^formula used at start and halt. 
lH-8 burnt up at Taberah ; *fmauna 

and quails followed by a plague at Kibroth- 
Hattaavah ; ^seventy elders endowed with spirit of 
prophecy in aid of Moses ; jealousy of Joshua over 
Eldad and Medad. 12 ^Moses^ Cushite wife; 
jealousy of Aaron and Miriam, and leprosy of 
Miriam. 13 ^®^The mission of the spies ; 14 
the people turned back from Canaan in punish- 
ment for murmuring and unbelief; ’^defeated by 
Amalekites and Canaanites at Hormah. 16^"*^ 
^‘Ordinances as to drink-, dough-, and sin-offerings ; 
82-86 Sabbath-breaker stoned ; blue cord 

to be worn as a memorial on the hem of the gar- 
ments. 16 J^Behellion *^of On, ®of Bathan and 
Abiram, who are swallowed up; ^Korah and his 
company burnt up for sacrilege; ^*thep censers 
made into a memorial ; plague sent in punish- 
ment of murmuring stopped by the atonement of 
Aaron, 17 ^«Aaron’s rod that budded. 18 ^*Dttties 
and revenue of priests and Levites. 19 ^Ordin- 
ances afiecting those unclean by the dead. 

B, Analysis, 


J 29-33 35f. 4-13 16 18-24a 

E 1 ^ 11^“® 24b-S0» 

pelUfif: " '“'11' ■ ' ■■ ■ 

P* 18-28 84 


J 81-35 16 

E -I -I u 

P6 
P» 




17b to South 18b to weak 
17c~18a to what it is 18c 


J 19 22 27a to honey 28 80f. 

E -j o 20-21a went up 23f. 27b 

Ps 1 0 2ib ’2^m Pdriin 

P» ■ 


Ic 8 8 9b 


E -j Q 83** 1 i lb 4 

PS 1 032 1 4:ia 2 ‘ 6^7 * '9a agdxmt J^^' W 


. 11-24*' , 


25 


31 


41-46 J 

S9b-40 E 1 fcr' 

^ 


J Id 

E (% lo le-2a 12 

KiOla 

P* 


lb 


8-11 


16 


18-14a honey 16 26b Depwrt 27c-Sl 

Ub 26 27btbtc»i« 


16f. 


*18^24* 2^ ’27a to* 'Me 


■17ir« 


J dSa to pit 

E “f /^82a households 8 Sb to them 84 

^lo 85 41^ 1 1 b4S 

P* 32b 880 86-40 

*1^'' 19 14-22* 
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O, Critical Notes.- 

IQiif. contains tii e first stage of itinerary after 
leaving Sinai. It is followed by an account of the 
mode of marching, which can only be P® from its 
relation to 2 , ^ being probably its close. With 
29-3*.* j 2 thread is resumed from Ex with a 
fragment of J, whose opening may partly survive 
in Ex 18 its close being omitted in favour of the 
view of guidance given in 9^^®* Both this para- 
graph and are linguistically connected with J. 
The poetical refrains in may well have come 
from the Book of the Wars of a*. Contrast the 
advance of the ark in J with its central place in P. 

is hard to place, and is given to E, because 
it does not fit the J context, and follows E in 
speaking of Moses praying. Dillmann regards the 
incident as part of E’s manna story, now displaced 
by J and P; Bacon views it as a sequel to the 
perilous contest with Amalek Ex 17®“^®, which 
really comes in after the departure from Horeb. 
In is found a story of the people^s discontpt 
with the manna, their demand for flesh, the sending 
of the quails, and the resulting plague. The 
language (see below) connects this with J, and the 
description of the manna as a natural thing, though 
divinely provided, is agreeable to his general treat- 
ment of such incidents. But the story is dislocated 
by a double set of insertions. ( 1 ) There is a series 
which tells of Moses* burden of responsibility being 
relieved by the inspiration of seventy prophet- 
elders. ( 2 ) In we find the language of J, 

but matter incongruous with this context, fitting 
in well, however, as Bacon suggests, between Ex 33® 
and a point in JE which must have been quite 
close to this before P was inserted. Accordingly 
( 1 ) is ascribed to E, as the emphasis on prophecy 
and the phraseological features require, but not to 
its earliest stage. Rather it is a secondary (E®) 
parallel to the Jethro incident of Ex 18. ( 2 ) is 

regarded as a misplaced portion of J. See Exodus, 
ad loc. ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) were probably already united 
in J E, and transferred hither together. Ch. 12 is 
given as a whole to E®. Bacon suggests that the 
Cushite woman is Jethro’s daughter, who is name- 
less in Ex 18^1 

Minor clue8,---3 —mixed multitude ^ dt. Ex 12^8 ; Jthy servant 
Sfound favour n* ; ^conceived yourselves ^8 Ex 

1922 ; against to-morrow ^8 Ex 810. ss ; Janumg you so (Heb.) ; 
Sfiochs and herds 22 ; went forth a wind from J" ^ ct Ex 
1421 b; Jyet, «r<u88(Heb.); people journeyed . . . #61216; for 
say unto me is see Ex 33i*». 

E—ls.prayed'^; hear . . . EeMer# lamso; the 

tent of meeting i® 124 Ex 83?, which was outside the camp ^ 124f. 
Ex 337-11 ct. its central position in P ; the doud in connexion 
with the tent 3* 126 Ex 339 ct. Ex 1321 1419 ; Eprophett prophesy 
25-2S i28f. ; Joshua as the minister of Moses 28 Ex 24i# SSH ; 
Miriam 12i Ex 1620 ; the man Moses 12# Ex 11# ; meek 12* cf. 
1128 ; speak against 121-8 216 . vision 126 Qu 151 463, Edream 
126 ; heal 1213 On 201? Ex 16a». 

13-14 ; The sending of the spies. — ^The numerous 
duplicates and divergences in this section re- 
quire explanation, and find it adequately in the 
hypothesis that J E and P are all represented in 
combination, while the very phenomena which dis- 
prove unity furnish clues to the tracing of the 
separate threads. The analysis given above is for 
the most part covered by the evidence collected 
below. 

ParaOeU and Uon^mefs.— -J— -(a) Cald> 143* and others sent 
by Moses 1327 into the South 176 . 22 (ot, land of the South 29) to 
see the land i# ; (b) they come unto Hebron 22 cf. Gn I 8 IS ; (c) 
they report to Moses *7 ; M) that the people are strom 28. 81 of. 
18. childTen of Anak 22 . as cf. Jos 16i4 Jg lio, ct. som of A, #3»' ; 
^e) and that the land ^fUmeth wUh mUk and honey *7 14® ; 
(f) the people wept 14ie cf. 111®. 18 ; (g) in fear of falling by the 
sword 14# d. 4®*, their Mves and lUtle ones becoming a prey 14# 
cf. #1 Dt 1^ ; (h) Caleb st^ fAe people sof. USf-^espise iJ") 
1411.23 igso; ^ns 1411 cf. Ex StAe Lord UU; 1418^ J» 
©f, lx 846-8. 

E— (a) [In Dt perh. founded on E, 12 unnamed men 
are sent at the request of the people] into the rnountains i7o 
c4. 28 144W. 44 ; (b) they come unto the valley of Eshcol 23 and 
intnim to Kaaem *66 ; (c) they bring back word to them (the 


people) 26 b; (j 1 ) that 5 peoples occupy all the land 3® (ct, 
geography of I443flf.) cf. few or many I8c, including the (gigantic;^ 
Nephilim 3# ; (e) and showed them the fruit of the land 26 b. m 
cf , 20 . 23 ; (f) the people cry out 14U> ; (g) plotting return to 
Egypt 144 — E because of (Heb.) 24- to another 144; 

mourned 14#8 Gn 8734 Ex 384, 

P— (a) Moses, by J"’s command, sends Hoshea (Joshua) and 
Caleb with ten others to out the land of Canaan 1 -I 6 (Espy 
out 1 . 16. n*. 21 . 25. 32ab 146 . 1 34. 36. 38) ; (fe) they Spy out the land 
from Zin unto Rehob^ i.e. from end to end 21 , and return ... 
at the end of 40 days (d. 1434) , , , unto the wilderness of 
Paran 26a ; (c) they report (an evil report 32 143 ?) to Moses and 
to Aaron, and to all me Ecoi^regaiion ^ cf. 146. 26f. ; (d) that 
all the people they saw in it are men of great stature 32b ; 

(e) and that fAe Mnd . . . eateth up the inhabitants thereof ^ ; 

(f) the Econgregation . . . Emurmur ( 1427 - 29 ) against Moses and 
against Aaron 14 i»*s. 6 ; (g) Joshua (not named in JE) and 
Caleb expostulate 146 f. 8 a. io. — W 01 M md (oh that) 142 20® Gn 
1778 ; Egtone with stones (Heb.) and Ethe glory of P* 141® ; iBbear 
iniquities 14*4 ; PI the Lord 1436 ; Eplague 1487. 

15 : Sundry laws . — has received the customary 
setting from Rp, but, at least so far as \ seems to 
rest on a basis older than P*. With cf. P^ in 
Lv 19^ 23^® 25®, and observe a burnt-offering or a 
sacrifice *, cf. Lv 17® PK Lv 2 regulates the in- 
dependent meal - oflering ; this prescribes it as 
an adjunct to animal offerings. — in which 
the person changes from 3rd to 2nd, supplements 
the preceding by prescribing and regulating the 
drink-offering 5 it may he P®, as may which 
provides for the case of strangers, as in Lv 17, where 
also this element may not be primary. — whose 
opening words in Heb. differ from may also rest 
on an early basis. For the usage cf. JEzk 44®®. — 
in its present form must rank as P*, and its 
place in the chronological series would seem to be 
between Lv 5^"^® and Lv 4 ; hut in places it recalls 
P^, e.g. in cf. Lv 20 (the penalties) and 24®®. — 
*®"®® is like the secondary element in Lv 24^®®^-, which 
see. The closing formula, as J'* commanded Moses, 
is common only in P®. 

16 ; Korah, Dathan, and Abiram . — Here we find 
not only a double JE thread, whose strands are 
separable on grounds mainly phraseological, but a 
twofold priestly representation. In JE we have 
to do with a civil disturbance, ^On and perhaps 
Korah, or ®Dathan and Abiram, being the ring- 
leaders, but in P with an assertion of ecclesiastical 
rights. By giving in the same order the connected 
points in the four variations of the narrative as 
much will he done as space allows to justify the 
analysis, and at the same time the characteristics 
of each will emerge. 

Parallels and Contrasts.— 3 — {b,) The leaders, Bacon suggests, 
were Korah the son of Eenaz;, a kinsman of Caleb, cf. 1 Oh 243, 
and On the son of Peleth id; (b) they charge Moses with 
tyranny and failure as leader 73f ; (c) Moses protests indignantly 
76 ; (d) isolates the offenders 26b ; and prophesies an earth- 
quake 270-30 which forthwith takes place si, and the grodnb 
cleaves asunder, and they and all that appertain to them go 
down alive vnto Sheol sof. ss^.-sjlowing . . . honey i3f ; to kill 
iw 13 cf. Ex 1411 17 s ; 3tmts 26b ; consumed 26 b On 1823f 1975. 77 ; 
mttle ones 27o ; vindication of Moses’ commission 28 cf. Ex Si® 473. 
18 b'^despised 3® 1120 14 U. 2 S. 

E— (a) The leaders are Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, sons 
o! Reuben IfiJc* ; (Jrt they rise up before Moses 2», refuse to come 
when summoned 12.14b, complaining of harshness and failure 
to enrich them i4b ; (c) Moses ana the Eelders of Israel (his 
judicial oollea^es Ex 18) visit the offenders ; (d) who stand at 
the door of their tents 27b, all Israel being round about them. #4 ; 
(e) the BARTH opens her mouth and swallows up them and their 
HO0SBHOLDS (ct. 27c SSa) and closes upon them 32a. S3b ; (f) all 
Israel flee at the cry of them si-^jields and vineyards I4b 2077 
2122 Ex 225. 

(a) The leader is Korah i*, perhaps borrowed from J, and 
his associates, who are not Levites, are the 250 princes of the 
’Ecmgregation (cf. 273, where it is implied that a Manassite 
might have been among them 2b. 6f, la sS) ; (b) they complain of 
the sacerdotal pretensions of Moses ana Aaron, as against the 
whole congregation 3, ye taJcie too much upon you, ye sons 
of JLevi 7b (transposed now from end, of ^ ; (c) Moses E falls on 
his face, and then announces an ordeal for the morrow by 
offering incense 4-7 ; (d) all the congregation are assembled by 
Korah at the door of the tent of meeting, Moses and Aaron are 
bidden to escape the coming general ruin, their intercession 
procures permission to the congregation to depart from the 
tabernacle, i.e. of J", the words * of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ’ 
being a gloss, not being used of a human dwelling ^8,91. 
28a. 27 ; (c) fire then comes forth from J^ (<,«. pre 8 UJ 3 ial 3 ly from 
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th® taberaa©!©)' and consumes tlie 250 S5 ; (f) on tbe outbreak 
of murmuring at this a plague immediately visits the congre- 

E tion, until Aaron by atonement averts its spread The 
iguage of the priestly writer is unmistakable. 

Ps — (a) The leader is Korah, the son . . . e/ Levi i*, who is 
iupported by his company (Heb. congregatim^ used by Pg only 
of the entire assembly, the true reading in 5f. probably being 
the congregation for hts company) n. la all his hrethrm 
the sons of Levi with him fo ; (b) they are gathered together 
against J'\ and murmur against Aaron n, for they seek the 
priesthood w ; (c) the test is to be the burning of incense W ; 
(d) all that appertained unto Korah ®2b perished from among 
the assembly (observe that PS's fre has still to come so, so 
that this is distinct) ; (e) the censers of these sinners are beaten 
out for a covering of the affiar, and as a memorial of the rights 
of the priesthood 

17-18 : These chapters are hj general agreement 
assigned to But Carpenter {Oxf, Hex, ad loc.) 
gives reasons for considering this one of the earliest 
portions of that work, with which it is not quite 
uniform either in form {e,g, the address to Aaron 
instead of Moses 18^* ®®) or in substance {e,g, the 
Imorance of 3®“^® in 18®“^). — 18^“®® on the tithe of 
the tithe (observe the address to Moses appears 
to include fresh material. 

19, on uncleanness by the dead, fills a serions gap 
noticeable in Lv 1 1-15. prob. rests on old usage, 
but bears marks of late codification {e.g. Eleazar 
the priest^, statute of the law^ 31^^). The opening 
of This is the law of ef, once suggests P* (cf. on 
JLeYiticus 1-7), and nothing seems to be incon- 
sistent with this. Can this section have belonged 
once to Lv 11-15 and been transferred here where 
the water of separations^ ^ whom preparation and 
use are described in is more elaborately regu- 
lated! 


assite conquests beyond Jordan) ; for contents sei 

below. 

C. Criticai Notes, 

20-21 : on Miriam’s death is given to E, cf. 12t 
Ex 15^® and Gn 36®. In ^ {the peopfle strom — ct. the 
congregation^ the assembly^ the children of Israel — 
with Moses — ct. with J'* Moses and Aaron 
* (cf. 16^^ Ex 17^"®) i^eak unto the rock, ct. take 
the rod, presumably to smite the rock unless 
ComiU’s reconstruction be adopted, by which ^ is 
transposed to form the first command in P, dis- 
obedience to which constitutes the ofience) there 
are separated elements assigned to J’s Meribah 
story, M’s having come in Ex 17. The rest of 
(with its sequel in is left for P®, though it 
looks as if the editor had out of tenderness obscured 
the account of the sin of Moses and Aaron (cf. the 
stronger expression in ^ rebelled), — and 
21^^'** are obviously from one band, while 
show marks of dilferenee pointing to J, as the 
other passages are reminiscent of E. Thus with 
highway ct. king's way 21^, and note that in J a 
formidable military advance ^ causes a retreat 
whereas E relates a mere refusal which leaves 
the people still at Kadesh to move at leisure 

(Harks of J are : — ^cattle, ^much people, strong hand Ex SM 
ISy 32 n, turned away, ct, turned aside n 212 ® ; and of B ■ 
messengers 21^, Kadesh ib. 14 .i 6.22 1326 , travail that hath 
befallen us w Ex 188, yjent down into Kg. I 6 Jos 24P, a long 
time (Heb. many days) I 6 Gn 2184 Jos 247, evil entreated i® 
Jos 24®>, an angel i® Ex 1419, border iQf- 21 211 A 22 , field . . . 
vineyard W 2122 igii, by the way to 214b 1426^ spake against 
215-7 121 , sinned 21 ? 1410 , take away 217 Ex 2325, sprayed, 
standard (ot banner) 21^ Ex. I7^^g.). 


I 8. The Plains of Hoab: 20-36. 
A, Analysis, 
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B, Summary, 

gQi-n EDeath of Miriam. J^Water from the rock. 
f4-a9 of the route through Edom ; ^death 

of Aaron, 21 *^FightiBg with the Canaanites ; ®the 
brazen serpent; •’^^eonquest of the Amorites and 
occupation of their country. 22-24 ^Story of 
Balaam, 25 Sin and punishment of Israel %i the 
matter of Baal-Peor, ^in going after the women ^of 
Moab, Midian. 26-36 all r (except 32*^** ^Man- 


21^'® The fighting between the Canaanite (the 
king of Arad being prob, a gloss) and Israel is 
generally supposed to be told by J, but the 
phenomena are conflicting, and the ascription to 
J must be left as doubtful, 

21^ follows on 20^®, the death of Aaron, but 
continues 20®^, the march from Kadesh, and the 
story of the serpents is also given to E on the 
ground of verbal parallels, see above.-— 
and consist of extracts from itineraries assigned 
to P, E, and J, Each opens with a different for- 
mula, PI®- 11* 221, 33^ E202a 21115- 12- 1», cf. Dt 10®^’, a 
fragment prob. from E, Jis.i8b.ao^ — ^iib agrees with 
Jg 111® (prob. based on E) but not with Nu 33^. 
Observe that in ^ the people are not so far on as 
in 1*, and that in another J fragment begins 
which has its sequel in (Ammon is left out in 
Jg 1119-22 and 1! ®i). J tells of conquest and occu- 
pation of cities and towns E of the land ®i. 

Some J phrases may be added {—wAereo/ J** said I 6 1029, 
gather ... together ct. 3?207 EIII 8 Heb. form, cf. Ex Si6 429, 
sang lot, this song Bx W, field of Moab 20 Ga 3885 cf, Gn 32S, 
looketh down upon 20 2328. ms from its similarity of matter to 
Dt SIS'- is regarded as a gloss, no mention of Og being now found 
in JE. ■ 

22-24 ; In the art Balaam will be found a com- 
parison of the accounts in P and JE, and also of 
the main reasons for the analysis of JE. It will 
he enough here to subjoin some of the more striking 
details on which the partition rests. 

J— (a) Mood) is distressed sb Ex I 12 , (b) the elders of Moab 7 
^nd of Midian 4- 7) are sent as messengers 5* 24^2 (servants of 
Balak I 8 ) unto Bal<mm, ( 0 ) to the land of the children of his 
people (lammd, perh. read with, good auth. of Ammon) 5c, (d) 
with rewards 7 cf. I 8 24^8 and promise of promotion to honour 
17. S 7 b 24 U ; (e) Balaam sets out innocently S4 accompanied only 
by his 2 serva^its 22 and is stopped and warned through the ass 
22.S5a (S6br), (f ) the ^avgd of J" appearing by day ^-85 ; (g) in 
imite of his fame for magic 7 24^ Balaam responds solely to the 
Spirit cf God 242, having promised not to go beyond the word of 
jff 18 2418 — Jr&tess . . . ^curse 6249, silver and gold 24i3 Gn IS* 
24*5. 61 ; ride 22 . so Gn 246^, sword dravm in , , . ss. »l jos 618, 
turn aside 23,38 202i, these three times 38.32 24i6r cf. 1422, aU 
fJiy life long so Gn 48i5f. ; sthy (his) place 24^*25. 

E— (a) Moab is sore afraid sa ; (b) the princes of Moab are sent 
for B. 6 - 16 . 18 - 21. 40 238- w ; (c) to PethoT, which is by the River (i.e. 
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Balaam is first forbidden to fo then let go with a canMon 
(f) God speaking to him <&t rnght ^12, 19£, * (g) Balaam twice with 
lavish sacrifices tries to win an acce]^table message 23i^> yet 
will only speak what God speaks to him 20 ©r puts in his mouth 

235- ^ 2 . u^t}ring . . . word 8 1326 , God came unto B. 2* 20 Gn 2(P 
3124, saddled his ass 2a Gn 223, utmost part 36b 201®, send ^ 
cf. Jos 249, offered 234 Gn 2218 . . 

25^*® is almost the last piece of JE in Nn, and 
contains both elements. J — (a) the people (b) 
hegan to commit whoredom with the daughters of 
Moah'^\ {€) who seduced them to worship their 
gods ^ Ex 34^^^* ; (d) tT^'is angry, and bids Moses take 
all the chiefs and hang them up before the sun\ 

E— (a) mode in Bhittim^ Jos 2^ (c) 

and Jsr. joined himself to the Baal of Peor ® ; (d) 
if OSes bids the judges (cl Ex 18) slay every one his 
men who had sinned *, 

25®“^® has lost its beginning, but it is clearly P^, 
and may haye ascribed the temptation by Midian- 
itisb women to Balaam {cl 81^® P*). seems to 
haye preferred as a commencement, but the 
plague raging in does not answer either to ^ or ®. 

interrupts the connexion with 26^ and is 
assigned to r®, preparing the way for 31. 

26 relates the second census of the people after 
the forty years. It is encumbered with interpola- 
tions in 94o.ii.68»,fisb-6i.64£.^ ^nd can hardly be P«. 
The order of tribes follows P* (except Man- 
asseh before Ephraim, see table above), and the 
clans are dependent on Gn 46®®* P*. Moreover, the 
order for the division of the land is given to Moses, 
who was not to enter it, 27^®'’*, Bt 32^^*, and with- 
out even naming the land or announcing its con- 
quest (contrast 33®^^* 342^*). The phrase as J" com- 
manded Moses is also late. Thus 26 may be based 
on P6 but belongs now to P*. 

27^’^^ on the case of Zelophehad’s daughters, 
follows on 26®*'®®, and the phraseology is of like 
character with 26. — ana Dt 32^'®* can hardly 
both be original. The suggestion of Billmann is a 
happy one, that the insertion of Bt in P required 
the announcement of the death of Moses to be 
placed later, and that this passage, which does not 
ojpen like P«^, has been inserted by an editor to fill 
the gap. — is then supposed to have been orig. 
preceded by Bt 32^'®*; probably an account of 
Moses’ death followed (cf. Nu 20*®'*®). 

281, a detailed list ,of the offerings prescribed 
for the full round of sacred seasons, is given to P*. 
Its position among other supplements and away 
from the calendar in Lv 23 dated forty years back, 
its uniform inclusion of the later elements of Lv 23 
and addition of the New Moon festival, the elabora- 
tion of 29^*'®® on the Feast of Booths or Ingathering 
(observe that both names are dropped), and the 
phraseological indications, all converge towards the 
same oondusion. 

30, on Vows, may rest on an older, simpler basis, 
but it is rfiown by its style to be itself late. It 
does not attach itself to Lv 27 or Nu 6. 

31, on the war with Midian, comes awkwardly 
after the message about Moses’ death. Some 
phrases (go to meet thy servants^) suggest a 
dependence on J, or a borrowing of his language 
which is foreign to P«. The ignoring of Joshua 
in favour of Phinehas ®, and Eleazar’s unique 
exercise of authority point to P*, and the 
peculiar phraseology conhrms this. 

32^"®®, on the settlement of the 2J tribes, has stOl 
stronger indications of an underlying J element ; 
but here, too, the whole must be given to P*. For 
the complication of evidence see Oxf. 
in which the conquest of Gilead, assumed in 
is assigned to a Manassite clan, from its resem- 
blance to Jg 1, is given to J, cf. 21*®* **, but ^ is 
a harmonizing interruption. Cf , also Jg 10*. 

g0i-48 gjygg ^ itinera:^, largely based on JE 
{esp. J), with 40 stations in 40 years. Its position 
m the book and its mixed contents lead to its 


being ascribed like 31 f. to P“. — ®®“®® seems derived 
by P“ from 2 sources, (1) a command, belonging to 
the school of P^ (cf. Lv 26^* 20**), to drive out the 

Canaanites, destroy images, and possess the land 
®ib*®®- ; (2) an order to divide the land by lot ®*, 

based (in part verbally) on 26®*'®®. — 34^*^® describes 
minutely the future boundaries of the land W. of 
Jordan which Moses had never seen, but only 
alludes vaguely to the eastern regions he had 
seen. — names the tribal agents for the de- 
limitation. Comparison -with analogous passages 
in P^ and with the account in Jos of the actual 
division, make it most unlikely that this can be P^, 
though it may be an expansion of a briefer section, 
cf. Josl4*. 

35 combines two orders, about 48 Levitical cities 
^'® (contrast 18*®* **, where priests and Levites have 
no property, only income), and about blood -re- 
venge The latter has terms foreign to P® (e.g. 
high priest, holy oil *®* *®), and, after a full close **, 
resumes the subject and closes with a verse ®* 
borrowed from an earlier source like P^, of. 19^®, 
Lv 15®^ 18**^*. ® refers to the cities of refuge, and 
both sections are best understood as not having 
formed part of P®. — 36 supplements 27^"^^ on the 
rights of heiresses. 

§ 4. Atjthoeship and Bate.— Only in a broad 
sense do these questions arise. We can speak 
of schools of writing and periods of composition, 
but we cannot name an individual or dogmatize 
about a year. In the wider sense the results of 
criticism as sketched above lead to some definite 
conclusions. All the strata of literary deposit in 
the Hex. seem to be laid bare in a section taken 
through the Book of Numbers. (1) If the earliest 
and latest elements in J were put in writing be- 
tween B.c. 850 and 650, as the indications suggest, 
then the bits of folk-song and the traditions of 
national life and movement which are associated 
with them in 20-21 must be dated amongst the 
oldest. The stories of Hobab (ch. 10), of the manna 
and quails (ch. 11), of Caleb and the spies (ch. 13**'**), 
of the revolt of (Korah and) On (cn. 16), and the 
episode of Balaam, take a middle place, while the 
advanced conceptions and lofty tone of parts of 
chs. 11 and 14 represent the last contributions of 
this school. (2) Similarly, E has its archaic frag- 
ments of verse, from the Book of the Wars of J” or 
elsewhere, with brief notes of international rela- 
tions in chs, 20-21, its middle period producing 
the narratives of Caleb and the spies (^. 13), of 
Bathan and Abiram (ch. 16) and of Balaam 
(ch. 22 f.), and its latest stage illustrated by the 
.account of the seventy elders (ch. i.l), ana the 
complaint of Aaron and Miriam (eh. 12). (3) Even 
B has its echo in one para^aph, 21®®^*. (4) The 
four stages of priestly legislation and historio- 
graphy are met in turn. The peculiar notes of the 
Law of Holiness P^ are detected twice, namely, in 
10®** and and suspected elsewhere. The 

careful codifying of priestly teaching (P*) is pre- 
served in 5 f. 15. 19. The priestly groundwork of 
law and history^ {P»), though probably at many 
points displaced in favour of an expanded versiouL, 
IS kept in parts of 1. 3. 9. 10, which are occupied 
with the census of laity and clergy in the holy 
congregation, the second Passover, and the first 
moving of the Camp from Sinai; it recounts the 
story of the spies (cn. 13), the sacrilege of Korah 
and the con^egation (ch. 16), and the budding of 
Aaron’s rod (ch, 17), provides for priests and 
Levites (ch. 18), and tells of the death of Aaron 
(ch. 20), the heroism of his grandson Phinehas (ch. 
25), and the choice of Joshua (ch. 27). 

The remainder, occupying more than half of the 
whole book, though as far as possible from being 
homog^eneous, mast come under the one heading of 
priestly supplements P*, some of them little latei 
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la time than P®^, others among the latest additions 
to the Hex. Enough has been said above to enable 
the student to form his own conclusions about these. 

§ 5. Histokical SlGNrFICANCE.~Again, the dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the direct witness 
to the past and the indirect evidence as to the 
times of the writers. The whole book is abund- 
antly significant in the latter sense, JE illustrating 
for us how antiquity looked in the palmy days of 
Israel’s national greatness, and P revealing the 
effect of circumstances in changing the point of 
view, and so transforming almost beyond recogni- 
tion the picture of the past. But, except in places 
where there is independent reason to suppose that 
P rests on some part of JE which it has displaced, 
it is impossible here, any more than elsewhere, to 
accept its testimony as in the modern sense his- 
torical. Even the earlier sources can be used only 
with discrimination as supplying data for histori- 
cal conclusions. But the general facts of the 
delay in entering Canaan, the roundabout route,, 
and the conquest of the Amorites, being witnessed 
by both lines of tradition, and agreeable to the 
rest of our knowledge, emerge as well established. 
See, further, separate arts, on Moses, etc. 

§ 6. Keligiotjs Value. — ^ What has been said 
under this head in the arts, on Exodus and 
Leviticus is largely applicable to the continuation 
of those books in Numbers. But a word may be 
added on that which is distinctive. (1) The fact 
is well brought out that a nation as well as an 
individual may have a moral and religious char- 
acter, and be bound by its acts. Proved to be 
unprepared for conquest and colonization, Israel 
is subjected to the discipline of delay. (2) The 
need of divine guidance is symbolized by the ad- 
vance of the ark (JE) or the cloud (P). (3) Types 
of character are presented whose lessons teach us 
still : Moses with the meekness of a strong nature 
under restraint, Miriam with the petty jealousy ; 
which often disfigures even good women, Caleb ; 
honest and whole-hearted, Balaam weak but not | 
worthless ; popular movements are described 
which have tneir modern parallels— -the fickleness 
of the mob, — ‘little Israelites’ to-day, Chauvinists 
to-morrow, — ^their disposition to blame anybody but 
themselves, the readiness of the laity to assert 
their rights rather than fulfil their duties,— all 
these are before us especially in JE. (4) Taking 
the description of the . camp and congregation i 
given in P^ and P* as an ideal picture of the past i 
whose value is in its symbolism, even as the 
picture of the future in the Apocalypse is in the 
same way precious, there is much to be gleaned: 
— the order and particularity, the distribution of 
duties, the equalization of burdens, the provisions 
for unity by co-operation, the elaboration of a 
stately ceremonial, nothing being left to the spur 
of the moment, but confusion avoided by fulness 
of rubrical direction, — all this there is latent a 
wealth of suggestion as to the nature, the worship, 
and the organization, not to say the financial 
management, of the Church of to-day. (5) Perhaps 
the highest point is reached in the lofty and yet 
broad view of prophetic inspiration found in ®11 f. : 
Would God that all tho Lord's people were prophets ! 
Accordingly, it only needs that the Lord should 

f ut His Spi/rit upon the modem readers of Num- 
ers, and they will not fail to find fresh truth 
breaking forth out of this portion of His word. 

LiTBKATtrEK.— -Apart from the works cited under Hhxatbuoh 
and the general commentaries, there is little to refer to. B. W. 
Bacon, Mxodus, 1894, is valuable for JE ; the Oxf. Hex. 1900 
(ed. by J. E. Carpenter and the present writer) has been used 
largely, and may be consulted for fuller information j the vol.in 
the Expos. Bible is by A. Watson ; preachei*s may also refer 
to Bp, Hall’s Contemplaticm ; the forthcoming voL by G, B. 
Gray in the Intern, CrU, Com. has a large gap to fill. 

G, Haeford-Battebsby. 


NiJMENIUS (Eovpi}Pios}i the son of Antioch 
'.was one of the ambassadors sent by Jonathan* 
about B.o. 144, to renew the treaty between the Jews 
and Komans. He was also , charged with letters 
fi-om the high priest and the Jewish people to the 
■ Si)artans and others, in order to estaDlisIi friendly 
relations with them (1 Mac 12^’^®). The am- 
bassadors were well received at Sparta (id, 
and at Kome (ib. 12®^-}, and sent back to Judsea 
with a safe - conduct. Subsequently, about the 
time of the popular decree in favour of Simon (B.C- 
141), Numenius was sent with another embassy to 
Borne, taking as a present a golden shield -weigh- 
ing a thousand minas. The Senate passed a decree 
in favour of the Jews, guaranteeing them the un- 
disturbed possession of their country, and gave to 
the ambassadors letters to the neighbouring kings 
and independent States, informing them of the 
terms of this decree. The embassy returned to 
Jerusalem in B.c. 139 {1 Mac 15^®"®'^). See art. 
Lucius, and cf. Schiirer, HJP i. i. 266-268. 

H. A. White. 

NUN (3). — ^The fourteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 14th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter, it is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by n, 

NUN (|u in 1 Ch 7"*^ p Non, LXX Xai4 

[possibly a primitive error in transcription, NATH 
for NATN], hence Nave of Sir 46^ AV). — The father 
of Joshua, the successor of Moses, Ex 3.Tb Nu 11®®, 
Jos 1^ etc. On the probability that Nun is a clan 
rather than a personal name, and on its bearing on 
totemism, see Gray, Heh. Prop. Names, pp. 96, 102; 
cf. also W. B. Smith, Kinship, p. 221 f, 

NUBSE (npj'D mtneheth, nmk 'bmeneth, rpo^pbi), 
— 1. The term mhieketh (root [pj;] ‘suck’} desig- 
nated a foster-mother. Deborah had been such 
to Bebekah, and the maternal devotion was 
maintained throughout her life, Gn 24®® 35®. By 
Miriam’s readiness of resource the mother of 
Moses became his appointed nurse, Ex 2^. The 
same meaning of ‘ nurse ’ occurs in 2 K 11®, Is 49®® j 
cf. the use of rpo^ds in 1 Th 2"^, and rpo<po<pQpeiv in 
Dt 1®^. In the East a child is usually nursed till 
over two years of age. 2. ^Omeneth (root ‘ con- 
firm,’ ‘support’) is a more general term applying 
to any female attendant in charge of chiidren. 
Thus Naomi became nurse to Obed (Bu 4^®), and 
Mephibosheth was five years old wdien he fell from 
the arms of his nurse (omeneth) 2 S 4'*. 

3. The ‘nursing-father’ (pix Nu 11^®, Is 49®®) 
would he found only in families of rank and 
wealth. Among the Emirs or leading families of 
the Lebanon, one of the dependants, usually a 
poor relative, is appointed to this office. He 
becomes the constant companion, playmate, and 
guardian of the heir, carrying him when tired, 
and giving him later his first lesson.s in horse- 
manship and manly sports. In old age his re- 
lationship to the family is not forgotten, and care 
is taken that he shall not suffer want. In Pref. 
to AV the translators (apparently regardless of 
the difference between the nursing-father and the 
nursing-mother) say : ‘ And lastly, that the Church 
be sufficiently provided for, is so agreeable to good 
reason and conscience, that those mothers are holder 
to be lesse cruell, that kill their children as soone 
as they are borne, then those noursing fathers and 
mothers (wheresoever they be) that withdraw from 
them who hang upon their breasts (and upon whose 
breasts againe themselves doe hange to receive the 
spirituall and sincere milke of the word) livelyhood 
and support fit for their estates.’ And Thomas 
Fuller IS yet holder when he says : ‘ He set before 
the King the hainousnesse of sacrilodge ; how great 
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a sinne it was when Princes, who should he nurs- 
ing-fathers and suckle the Church, shall suck from 
it^{Holy Warre, iL S, p. 49). 

For the ^ommim who acted as tutors (2 K 10^* 
cl. Est 2*^), see Education, 1. G. M. Mackie. 

MURTUEE, — The verb to nurture occurs occa- 
sionally in Siiach as the translation of raiSeiJw 
fSir 18^® 21®® 22® 31^® 40®®). It is also found in 
2Es 8^® *Thou . . . nurturedst it in thy law’ 
(erudisti eum in lege tua). The subst. is found 
in Wis and Eph 6"^ as the tr. of TratSela, as 
well as in Sir 22^® ‘want of nurture,’ Gr. dirai- 
disvcrta. Now both in LXX and NT vaideia and 
irat5ei5w describe, not ‘nurture’ in the modem 
use of that word, hut training, especially such 
training or discipline as involves restraint and 
even chastisement. Chastise and chastening or 
chastisement are often the best translation, as in 
He 12®' In Lk 23^®- the verb is used of the 
scourging of a malefactor : it is rendered ‘ chastise ’ 
in E V. In the 16tli cent. ‘ nurture ’ was an excellent 
equivalent for iraiSeiJw and iratSefa, as it contained 
the idea of training by means of chastisement or 
tribulation. Thus Dt 8® Tind. ‘ As a man nurtereth 
his sonne, even so the Lorde thy God nurtereth 
the ’ { AV and BY ‘ chasteneth ’) 5 Dt 21^ Tind. ‘ Yf 
any man have a sonne that is stuhurne and dis- 
obedient that he will not herken unto the voyce of 
his father and voyce of his mother, and they have 
taught Mm nurture ’ ; He 12^® Tind. ‘ And. they 
verely for a feaue dayes nurtred us after their 
awne pleasure ’ ; 1 K 12^^ Cov. ‘ My father correcte 
you with scourges, but I wyi nourtoure you with 
scorpions ’ ; Ps 94^® Cov. ‘ He that nurtnreth the 
Heithen, and teacheth a man knowledge, shal not 
he punysh ? ’ (see Driver’s note on this passage in 
ParaL Psalter ^ p. 477). Rutherford is fond of the 
word and illustrates its meaning in his day admir- 
ably; thus, Letters^ No. xcviii. *I get my meat 
from Christ with nurture, for seven times a-day I 
am lifted up and casten down ’ ; No. Ixx. * You 
have had your own large share of troubles, and a 
double portion ; but it saith your Father counteth 
you not a bastard; full-begotten bairns are nur- 
tured.’ 

Shaks. uses the word twice, and in both places 
in the sense of the result of training; Tempest, 
IV. i. 189— 

* A born devU, on whose natore 
Nurture can never stick * ; 

As You Lihe It, II. vii. 97 — 

* Yet am I inland bred 
And know some nurture.* 

This is the meaning in Sir 31^® and 40®®, where 
AY has ‘ well-nurtured,’ BY ‘ vrell-mannered ’ and 
‘ well-instructed ’ j the Gr. is w&ratZevpivoi, 

J. Hastings, 

NUTS. — The equivaleut of two Heb. words-— 
1. hotntm, repi^tvdot, terehinthi. The (unused) 
sing., boten, of this is perhaps the cognate of 
the Arab, bufm, the n being substituted for the wi. 
This word in Arab, is generic for terebinth. Its 
generic character seems to have been lost in Heb., 
in which are several words the signification of 
which is uncertain as between the terebinth and 
the oak. (See Oak). Doubtless the form botnim, 
the plural of the assumed |»3, refers, in the only 
passage in which it occurs (Gn 43^^), to pistctcMo 
nuts. They are the fruit of Pistaeia vera, L,, a 
tree of the Order Anamrdtacece, 10-20 ft. high, 
with 1-2 pair of odd pinnate leaflets 3-5 in. long, 
or simple ovate leaves. The nut is oblong, apicu- 
late, I in. long, 4 in, broad, with green oily 
cotyledons. It is dmxbtfully indigenous, but every- 
where cultivated in the orchards near cities. The 
tree aUd its fruit are known as fistUJp, The nuts 


are a favourite luxury of the Orientals, While 
the Heb. on the one hand thus appropriated the 
term jsa to one species of the modern genus 
Pistaeia, the Arabs, on the other, have appro- 
priated it to three other species of the same genua, 
allied to each other, but diflering from the pis- 
tachio. They are P. Terebinthus, L., P. Pales 
tina, Ehr. (which should be regarded simply as 
a variety of the foregoing), and P. miitica, F. 
and M. These are the true terebinths, and prob- 
ably the trees intended by and perhaps 
other Heb. words. (See Oak). They attain a 
height of 20-25 ft. and a diameter of 30-40. They 
have pinnate leaves, and small lenticular inedible 
fruits, from which an oil, used in tanning and 
other arts, is expressed. Probably both the 
Hebrews and the Arabs originally recognized the 
generic connexion between the pistachio and the 
terebinth. It is clear, from the LXX and Yulg., 
that those YSS recognized the analogy, BVm 
gives the gloss, ‘ that is, pistachio nuts.* It is 
interesting to note that in Mardln a terebinth is 
cultivated, under the name of jistiXJp, which bears 
fruit of the lenticular shape of the terebinth 
nutlets, but as large as a cherry stone, and with 
an edible kernel, resembling in taste pistachio 
nuts. Some such terehinthine tree must have 
been the wild stock of the pistachio. The city 
Betontm in Gad, east of the Jordan (Jos 13®®), was 
doubtless named from trees, either of pistachio or 
terebinth. It is now called Botneh, a survival of 
its Heb. form, but carrying to Arab minds the 
meaning of the Arab. ‘ belly.’ 

2, eg6z. This word also occurs but once 
(Ca 6^^). The exact similarity to the Arab. jauz= 
‘walnut,’ and the universal cultivation of this 
tree in the East, make it practically certain that 
the walnut is intended. The LXX sdpvov and the 
Yulg. nux are generic, but also are often used 
specifically for the walnut. They are the seeds 
of the fruit of Juglans regia, L., a noble tree, 
growing in moist situations. It attains a height 
of 20-30 ft. and a diameter of 50-60. It is par- 
ticularly common around the village fountains, 
and along the mountain torrents. Its foliage is 
fragrant. The nuts are of excellent quality, and 
very cheap. One variety measures 2 inches in its 
long diameter. G. E. Post. 

NYMPHA or NYMPHAS. — A prominent member 
of the Church at Laodicea, at whose house a con- 
gregation was accustomed to meet. Col 4^®. The 
question of reading is a difficult one, chiefly because 
of the ambiguity of the evidence from the Latin 
and Syriac versions. But the reading ‘ her house ’ 
in B 67** seems best to explain the origin of the 
others. Lightfoot’s objection, that ‘ a Doric form 
of the Greek name here seems in the highest degree 
improbable,’ though endorsed by T. K. Abbott (Int. 
Cr%t, Com. in loc,), can hardly stand in face of the 
evidence for similar forms in Jn 11®, Ac 9®® (see 
Hort, App, p. 163a; Jannaris, Historical Greek 
Grammar, § 270). If this reading be adopted, her 
name must have been Nympha, and she must have 
occupied in the Church a position similar to that 
of Prisca at Borne (Bo 16®), and perhaps of Phoebe 
at Cenchrese (Bo 16^), and Lydia at Philippi (Ac 
16^®). If the reading ‘ his house ’ he adopted from 
DFGKL, etc., the name must be read Nymphas, 
and is probably to be regarded as a contraction 
for Nymphodorus. The reading Hheir house’ 
(5?ACP,^ etc.) would leave the form of the name 
uncertain. Nymphas and Eubulus are commemo- 
rated together as ‘ Holy Apostles ’ on Feb. 28, in 
the Greek Calendar. There is nothing in NT to 
account either for the combination of the names 01: 
for the title. See Acta Sanct, Bolland, Feb. 28, 
p. 719. J. 0, F. Murray. 
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OIBDIUB One ©I tli© sons of Ela 

who had married a foreign wife, I Es 9 ^=Abdi of 
Ezr 102®. 

OAK* — Three of the words tr^ ‘oak* in EV 
are perhaps derived from the root or ‘to be 
prominent/ They are (1) pL ^Sltm ; (2) 
^elah ; (3) ^el6n. The following analysis 
will show the renderings of LXX, Viilg., EV. 

1. only in const. ^SL EV transliterate 
(Gn 14®) as part of the proper name El-paran, 
LXX T€pi^i.p$oSf Vulg. Campestria, EV render 
(Is 12®) ‘oaks,’ EVm ‘terebinths,’ LXX etdcaXa, 
Vnlg. idolL AV tr. (Is 57®) ‘idols,’ AVm ‘oaks,’ 
KV ‘oaks,’ RVm ‘idols,’ LXX GidoiXa, Vulg. dii, 
EV tr. (Is 61®) ‘ trees,’ LXX yepeai, Vulg. fortes. 
EV tr. (Ezk 31^^) ‘height,’ AVm ‘upon them- 
selves,’ LXX iJ^os, Vnlg. suhlimitas. 

2* njpjj ’eMA, EV tr. (Gn 35'* LXX repi^tvOos, 
Vulg. terebinthm ; Jg 6^^* ^ LXX repifiLvdos, Vnlg. 
quercus ; 2 S 18®’ LXX 5pus, Vnlg. quercus; 
I K 13^" LXX dpvt, Vulg. tereknthus; Is 1®® LXX 
repi^tvdoSi Vulg. quercus % Ezk 6*® LXX omitted, 
Vnlg. quercus) ‘oak,’ RVm ‘terebinth.’ EV 
transliterate (1 S 17® LSC om.; v.^® 5p0s, Vulg. tere- 
hinthus} 21® LXX *HXa, Vnlg. terehinthus) ‘Elah,’ 
RVm in both ‘the terebinth.’ AV tr. (Is 6“) 

* ten tree,’ RV ‘ terebinth,’ LXX repi^Lvdos^ Vnlg. 
terehinthus, AV tr, (Hos 4^®) ‘elms’ (see Elm), 
RV ‘ terebinths,* LXX divdpov trvcrKLd^op, Vulg, tere- 
binthus, 

3. AV tr. (Gn 12® LXX 5p0s, Vulg. co»- 

mllisi 1318 LXX dpOs, Vulg. vallis; Lt 11®® LXX 
SpOSf Vnlg, vallis; Jg 4^ LXX dpvs, Vnlg. vallis; 
9® LXX ^dXavos, Vnlg. quercus ; 1 S 10® LXX dpvs, 
Vulg. quercm) ‘plain’ or ‘plains,’ RV ‘oak’ or 
‘oaks,’ m. ‘terebinth* or ‘terebinths.’ AV (Jos 
19®®) transliterates Alton (many edd. read i’iVn!), RV 

* oak,’ m, ‘terebinth,’ B MwXd, A M^Xcij^,Vulg. Mon, 

Thus it will be seen that the weight of the two 
Eng. versions for the first two words is ‘oak,’ and 
AV for the last ‘plain,’ RV (certainly correctly) 
‘ oak,’ m. ‘ terebinth.’ The great diversity in the 
LXX and Vnlg, in 1 is partly dne to the resemblance 
between the word for ‘ oak ’ and that for ‘ god.’ 

The other two words tr^ ‘oak ’ are in appearance 
derived from an unknown root tho^h they 
difier from 2 and 3 only in punctuation. They are 
i. ^alldh (Jos 24^®), EV ‘ oak,’ LXX rcpipipdost 
Vulg, quercus, S. pV^jt ^alldn. This is always tr^ 
‘ oak ’ m both Eng. versions. LXX give ^dXavos, 
dpds, Vulg. quercus. The Arab, aflbrds no clue to 
the meanmg of any of the above terms, as there is 
no derivative from the cognate roots which refers 
to a tree. It is thought by many (e.y, Dilim., Del., 
cf- RVm) that 1, 2, and 3 denote the terebinth and 
4 and 5 the oak (Hos 4^®, Is show that rthn and pVi? 
are distinct). See, further, articles Teeebinth, 
TcJEPENTlifE, and Dillmann’s note on Gn 12®. 

There are nine species of oak in Pal. and Syria. 
Cl) Q. Sessilifiora, Sm., a tall tree of subalpine 
Lebanon, with deciduous, sinuate-pinnate-lobed 
leaves. (2) Q* Lusitanica, Lam. (Arab, mellfll and 
balMt), a large tree, with deciduous, elliptical to 
oblong and sublanceolate, dentate or crenate leaves. 
It grows abundantly from the coast to the middle 
mountain regions. It bears numerous sorts of 
galls. (3) Q. Ilex, L. , a low tree of the Syrian coast. 
(4) Q. Cocciiera, L., the holm oak, Arab, sindidn, 
the largest of the oaks of Palestine. It has a 
flattened gl i>bnlar, very dense comus, often 40-50 


ft. in diameter, and 25-35 ft. high. It has ever- 
green, ovate to oblong, spiny toothed or entire^ 
glossy leaves, usually not over 1-2 in. long. It is 
generally planted near Moslem, Druze, and Miita- 
w'My ivelys. A specimen of this tree, with very 
straggling branches, is the famous Abraham’s Oak, 
a tree, however, which is not more than 300-400 
years old. (See Holm Tree). (5) Q. Cerris, L. 
(Arab. balMt or likk), ^ This has an oblong comus, 
often 50-60 ft. high, with deciduous, oblong, more 
or less pinnate-lobed leaves. It grows very luxuri- 
antly in the mountainous to subalpine regions, esp. 
in Cassius and Amanus. (6) Q. Ehrenbergii, Ky., 
is a medium-sized tree, with deciduous, ovate, 
pinnatisect or parted leaves. It is found only in 
the middle zone of Lebanon and Antilebanon. 
(7) Q. iEgilops, L., the Valoniaoak (Arab. melMl), 
has a rounded comus, and deciduous, ovate to 
oblong, unequally coarse serrate leaves, often 2-3 in. 
long. The acorn is the largest belonging to any 
Syrian species, being often 1-2 in. in diameter. The 
cupule contains much tannin, hence it is ex- 
tensively used in tanning, and is a standard article 
of commerce. This tree flourishes in the lower 
and middle mountain zones. (8) Q. Look, Ky. 
(j^ab. lihh), is a medium- sized tree or shrub, 
with deciduous, oblong, wavy, crenate-dentate 
leaves. It grows in forests in Lebanon and Amti- 
lebanon and JSaurdn, (9) Q. Libani, (3iiv., is a 
low tree or shrub, with lanceolate, glossy, coarsely 
dentate leaves. It grow’s in the middle zones of 
Lebanon, Cassius, Amanus, and northward. 

It will thus be seen that the several species of 
oak are among the most widely disseminated trees 
of Syria and Palestine. The mountains of JSaurdn 
(Bashan, Is 2^®, Ezk 27®, Zee 11®) have many oak 
trees still, mostly Q. Coecifera, Q. iEgilops, and 
Q. Lusitanica. Oak trees were planted by tombs 
(Gn 35®). Few objects in Pal. or Syria are more 
striking than the immense oak trees, solitary or 
grouped near the welys. Oak trees were places of 
sacrifice (Hos 4^®). From oak timber idols were 
made (Is 44^^). The wood of the oak has always 
been used for fuel, for roofing of houses, and for 
shipbuilding (Ezk 27®). G. E. Post. 

OAR*— See Ships and Boats. 

OATH. — The leading terms for * oath,’ ‘ swear/ 
etc., are 1* noun and verb; !^al=s:‘ swear,’ 
Hiphil ‘put under oath,’ This word has more 
especially the sense of ‘curse,’ LXX dpd, Vulg. 
maledictio; cf, the phrase hm ‘become an 
execration,’ Xu 5®^ (P), Jer 29^® 42^® 44^® (see below). 
Cf. Ac 23^®* ®^, where dvQ.d^fw,ri^uv is used of the 

Jews who hound themselves under an oath (curse) 
to kill St. Paul. 2. ‘oath,’ (Niph.) 

‘swear,’ (Hiph.) ‘cause to swear,* ‘take an 
oath of one,’ ‘adjure,’ answering respectively to 
the LXX 6'p/cos, S/Lbvvpt, or d/iy^ca, 6pd^<i) or 
and the Vulg. Juramentum orjusjurandum, jurare, 
adjurare. The verb yaa?* is derived from ‘ seven.’ 

Seven was regarded as a sacred number by the Sem- 
ites, and so the verb would mean literally ‘ to come 
under the influence of seven things ’ ( W. R, Smith, 
BS, p. 166 ; cf. above, p. 665). For example, seven 
animals would be killed or seven witnesses called. 

That we may understand the purpose and im- 
portance of oaths among the Hebrews in primitive 
times, the historical situation requires to be borne 
in mind. Before there was a collective national 




lifOj with an accepted code of laivs and a strong 
executive, any convention formed among men had 
to be of the nature of a mutual understanding ; and 
Avhen the agreement was one of much moment, it 
•was made as binding as the circumstances of the 
time allo%ved, by the parties to it subjecting them- 
selves with all due solemnity to an oath. Ex- 
amples of oaths between men we have in Gn 26^®^’ 
50^^, Jos 9^®* In conformity with the entire 
usage, and with the externalism which was its 
principal feature, strict attention was given to the 
forms and technicalities employed; a kind of 
ritual was established in oath-taking. In par- 
ticular, the custom prevailed of killing an animal 
in the ceremonial, the symbolism in this case 
having been both elaborate and impressive. The 
practice is described in Gn 15 and Jer 3#®^*. The 
victim was divided into two pieces, and the per- 
sons concerned walked between the pieces, in testi- 
mony of their invocation of the like doom of 
destruction upon themselves if they proved un- 
faithful to their oath. The form of walking 
beween the pieces after eatins of the sacrifice 
is held by Eobertson Smith to nave been further 
indicative of the belief that the parties were taken 
within the mystical life of the victim. Among the 
simpler forms used there is the act of * putting the 
hand under the thigh ’ (Gn 24^®’* 47^) : the under- 
lying idea is discussed by Dillmann, in toe, (See 
also art. Thigh), Or the hand is stretched out to 
heaven (Gn ; cf. Dn 12^ Bey 10®**), this gesture 
by its naturalness explaining itself. 

The language of adjurattion varies greatly. 
Among the commonest expressions are the phrases, 

* The Lord do so to me, and more also,* and * As 
the Lord iiveth,* or there is the extended form, 
‘As the Lord iiveth, and as thy soul Iiveth.* 
Jacob swears by the /ear t.e. ‘the object of 
his fear *= God; cf. v.*^) of his father Isaac (Gn 
31®®), and Joseph swears by the life of Pharaoh 
(Gn 42^®). In early times the tribal god and an 
earthly ruler had not been sharply distinguished 
from each other in men’s thoii^ts ; thus the 
practice of swearing by the prince or by the life 
of the prince would be accounted for. On the 
other hand, even when better things were to be 
expected after the establishment of ethical mono- 
theism, abuses were common among the scribes ; 
there was a declension by easy transitions from 
the invocation of the Deity to forms of adjuration 
by some of the familiar objects of earth. Thus 
one would swear by Heaven, by Jerusalem as the 
Holy City, by the earth, by iiis own head (Mt 
584ff.)^ or again by the temple as the House of God, 
by the gold of the temple, by the altar, or by the 
gift on the altar (Mt 23^®®**). 

As the Author of the world was invoked in 
adjuration, the idea prevailed that the oath, once 
uttered, had objective significance in the sense 
that it affected the course of nature ; a conviction 
that may he taken to indicate in one aspect of it 
how even primeval man was feeling after the truth 
which was afterwards to be revealed, that * out of 
the heart are the issues of life.* To take an oath 
was to come under a specified penalty in case of 
violation of the oath, to expose one’s self to a 
curse. Accordingly 07 ^= ‘oath or curse.* Thus 
the princes of the congregation of Israel, having 
sworn to the Gibeonites to be at peace with them 
and to let them live, find that they must carry out 
their undertaking, at least in form, even when it 
was discovered that the Gibeonites had been de- 
ceivers, ‘ lest,* they said, ‘ wrath he upon us be- 
cause of the oath which we sware unto them* 
(Jos 9), And Saul resolved, in fulfilment of an 
oath he had uttered, to kill his son Jonathan, who 
was innocent (1 S ; cf. Mt 14»). In Nu 5 
the oath of cursing, administeed with the ritual 


of the water of bitterness, entails the most terrible 
consequences on the guilty; and in Zee 5^*** the 
flying roll of the prophetic vision represents a curse 
‘ like a bird of prey * pursuing the wicked person 
over the face of the whole earth. In view of ^the 
far-reaching consequences involved in oath-taking, 
the law placed careful restrictions on the practice 
in the case of members of a family other than the 
head (Nu 30). 

Perjury on the part of a witness was punished 
with the same penalty which his testimony, if 
true, would have involved for the accused persei 
(Dtl9^®^*). 

Oaths as between God and men. At a perioa 
when every important compact among men was 
confirmed by an oath, and when there was no 
other guarantee for the discharge of their lia- 
bilities by each of the parties concerned, the con- 
ception formed of God’s relation to His people was, 
and could only he, the conception of His making a 
promise to them under the sanction of an oath. 
When God is represented as taking an oath to the 
fathers, it is meant that those wit.h whom He 
entered into relation gained the assurance that His 
fidelity to them and to His promise was unalter- 
able (cf . He 6^®). His nature was partJy understood 
through the thoughts and practices of the best 
men of the time; whereas a presentation of His 
ways and character by means of ideas which were 
entirely unconnected with the current life of the 
age would have been meaningless and void of 
effect. The oath which God took to Abraham, and 
which is so often referred to, is given in Gn 22^®®* ; 
‘ By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord . . . that 
in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will mul truly thy seed as the stars,’ etc. 

When (?od is regarded as binding Himself by an 
oath, a period lias been reached in the history of 
Revelation which is comparatively well defineti 
both in respect to the initial and the closing stage 
of it* There has been an advance when the truth 
is communicated to man, in such away as to be 
believed, that God makes and will without fail 
keep a i>romise, that He is spiritual and moral, and 
has an interest in man. On the other hand, the 
peculiar externalism of such religious faith is 
obvious ; and it is apparent that only a very 
limited knowledge of the divine nature is attain- 
able, in the absence of practical proof of God’s 
intervention for good in the exigencies of earthly 
life. The experience and thought of the period in 
question are accordingly transcended ; trust in 
God conies to be based on other ground. "When 
the chosen people were formed into a nation, the 
warrant and motive for obedience, enforced again 
and again to the better mind of the Israelites, was 
the deliverance from Egyptian bondage^ and the 
known goodness of J ehovah. Not merely because a 
promise had once been made and confirmed by an 
oath, but because God had saved the people, loved 
them, and brought His goodness in the law near to 
their heart, were they under obligation to serve 
Him. The old oath is frequently adduced indeed, 
but the spiritual and moral facts of the nation’s 
history are mainly rehearsed in attestation of th^ 
truth that God was faithful to His oath. In 
New Covenant (Jer 31®®**), and above all in ite 
completion in Christ, men’s knowledge of the Lord, 
their trust in Him, rests on His forgiveness of 
their sin, and on His creation of a new and better 


On the human side in OT religion man took 
oath to God. An oath was ‘ a peculiarly solemn 
confession of faith ’ (Driver, Deut, p. 95). Far from 
being reprehensible from the religious or moral 
point of view, the practice was incumbent on the 
pious, and had the promise of blessing. (‘Every 
one that sweareth by him shall glory,* Fs 63^^). 
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But it is requisite that one shall swear hj Jehovah' 
the true God, shall do so in truth and righteous- 
ness of spirit, and shall faithfully perforin the 
oath (Jer 4^ 12^®). It is sinful to swear by them 
that are no gods, as Baal, and so to acknowledge 
them, or by images or forms usurping the place of 
God, as the ® sin of Samaria ’ or the ‘ way ’ (under- 
stood to be the ‘manner’ or ‘ritual’)* of Beer- 
sheba (Jer 12^®, Am 8^^). Also the double-dealing 
of those who swear to the Lord and swear by 
Malcain is severely condemned (Zeph 1®). 

Ill the time of Christ, minute arbitrary dis- 
tinctions had been set up by the scribes and 
Pharisees in adjuration, such as were plainly 
destructive of the moral sense and amounted to 
a profanation of the name of God ; and the abuse 
called forth from Christ the severest denunciation 
(Mt 23^®*^*). An oath which was to all appearance 
most solemn and binding was evaded after all by 
the methods of casuistry, by the tacit reservation 
that it had no force, that ‘ it was nothing.’ The 
name of God was invoked to cover deliberate 
deceit. But our Lord goes further when He lays 
down the principle in the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘Swear not at all’ (Mt so Ja 5^^). Men’s 

speech is to be ‘ Yea, yea ; nay, nay.’ All com- 
munication between them is to be taken up to the 
sphere of perfect truthfulness. The introduction 
of oaths m particular eases implies a claim to 
some licence in departing from the truth in other 
cases. The practice which ostensibly promotes 
morality is thus, in fact, injurious to it. 

As the prohibition in Mt 5^ seems absolute, the 
question arises whether Christ would have sanc- 
tioned the judicial use of oaths. In this connexion 
His own example may be pointed to when Caiaphas 
the high priest adjured Him by the living God 
that He should tell whether He was the Christ 
(Mt Jesus answered affirmatively without 

taking exception to the condition imposed. And 
St. Paul sometimes calls God to witness for the 
truth of his assertions (2 Co P®, Gal 1^®). The will 
of Christ is the supreme and absolute standard of 
conduct, but the will can be ascertained only 
when regard is had to the conditions of time, 
place, and circumstance. The new law in Mt 5®^ 
IS understood in its context. As compared with 
tlie old law which is mentioned in the previous 
verse, it is a concise, pointed expression of a neces- 
sary and enduring principle. But error is readily 
incurred by generalizing or by exalting the letter 
above the spirit, as in the case of the other injunc- 
tion, ‘ give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away’ 
(Mt 5^^). In determining w’-hether and in what 
cases the use of oaths is in accordance with the 
mind of Christ, people have to ask what conduces 
to the advancement of Christian righteousness in 
the particular situations that are contemplated. 

Litbrattoe. — ^W, B. Smith, Religion the Semites, on oath- 
taking and kindred practices in primitive Semitic times, esp. 
pp. 164 ff., 4G1 f.; art. Covenant in vol. i. of the present work ; 
the OT Theologies on the subject of Covenant ; Wendt, Teach- 
ing of Jesus tr.), i. p. 269 ff.; Smend, AlUest, Rel^ionsge- 

sehiehte^ (see Index, s, ‘Bund’ and ‘Schwur’) ; Benzinger or 
Jfowack, HeK Arehdologie, s. * Eid* ; Gore, Serm, on Mount. 

G. Febkies. 

OBIDIAH (5in;pi^ and n^w). — 1. The ‘steward’ 
or major-domo olKoybfios) of Ahab, 1 K 

18® CA^deiob). Prom his youth he had feared the 
Lobd, v.^’^, and, during a persecution of Jahweh’s 
prophets by Jezebel, Obadiah is recorded to have 
concealed iOO of them in caves and fed them with 
bread and water, v.l While obeying the com- 
mission of Ahab to search for pasture for the 
perishing horses and mules, he was met by Elijah, 
and after some hesitation agreed to bear the pi:o- 
phet’s message to the king, v.’^*. 2. A Leyite, 
* See, farther, art. Manner, p, 227\ note. 


descended from Jeduthun, I Cli 9^® (B A,35etd, A 
’0/3544) = Abda of Neh' IBl 3. A. Judaliite, 1 Ch 
3®^ (’ApSetd). 4. A chief of the tribe of Issachar, 

1 Cli 7® (B [prob. a scribal error], A 

'OjSdid). 5* A descendant of Saul, 1 Gli 8®^ =9^ 
(’A/35(e)id). 6. A Gadite chief wdio joined David 

at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12^^ (A/35(e}m). 7. Father of the 

Zebnimiite chief Ishmaiah, 1 Ch 27^® (’A/35(e)4od). 

8. One of the princes w^ho were sent ' by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of J iid.ali,“ 2 Ch IV (B, ’A/3id, 

A ’Aj35id). 9. A Merarite Levite wdio w^as one of 

the overseers of tlie workmen employed by Josiah 
to repair the temple, 2 Ch 34^^ (B’A/35ad, A’Ap^k?). 

10. The head of a family that returned with Ezra, 

Ezr 8® (B ’A5eid, A ’A^aSid), called in 1 Es 8=*® Aba- 
dias. 11. One of those wdio sealed the covenant, 
Neh 10® (’A/35(e)id). 12. The eponym of a family oi 
doorkeepers, Neh 12‘^® "O^dlas, BAK^ om.). 

13. The prophet. See next article. 

OBABIAH, BOOK OF.— 

i. Name, and Place in the Canon. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Unity and Bate. 

iv. Condition of Text, Literary Oharactedstacs, etc. 

* Literature. 

This, the shortest of all the prophetical writings, 
consisting of only tw^enty-one verses, has an im- 
portance out of all proportion to its length, be- 
cause of the literary and exegetical questions it 
raises, and the diversity of opinion w^hicli still 
prevails as to the unity and the date of the book, 
and the historical allusions it contains. 

i. Name, and Place in the Canon.— The name 
Obadiah is not uncommon in the OT (see pre- 
ceding article), and has been read on an ancient 
seal, inscribed "Obadyahu 'ehlied hammelehh (see 
figure in Benzinger, Heh. Arch^ p. 258). It occurs, 
like similar names, in the twm forms and 

of which the latter is used in the case of 
the prophetical book wffiich forms our subject. 
The Massoretic pointing which is supported 
by LXX B ’0/35eioi5, implies, as is pointed out by 
G. A. Smith {Twelve Prophets, ii. 164 n.), the 
meaning ‘wmrsbipper of J"’ (?cf. Obed-edomi see 
the cautious note of Driver, Text of Sam. p. 206), 
but the word might be vocalized ‘ ser- 

vant of J"’ (of. A!s5’A/35(e)toi5; NpK of Neh 1 Ch 
9^® ; and the name Abdiel in 1 Ch 5^®). Of the 
particular Obadiah whose name the prophecy bears 
we know^ nothing, although Delitzseh conjectures 
that he may have been the prince of that name 
who, according to 2 Ch 17^, was sent by Jehosha- 
' phat to teach in the cities of Judah. It must, 
indeed, remain uncertain whether the name is that 
of the author of the early prophecy contained in 
(see below), or of the writer who supple- 
mented this and gave the book its present form, 
or whether (which Kbnig suggests as a possibility) 
both these authors bore the name Obadiah.* 

In the Hebrew Bible the Bk. of Ob stands 
fourth amongst the Twelve Minor Prophets, foe^ 
tween Amos and Jonah. It has been suggested 
by KSnig [Einleit, 302) that this position may 
have been given to it by the collectors of the 
Canon in view of Am 9^® ( ‘ that they may possess 
the remnant of Edom’), which finds its echo and 
its supplement in Ob (‘they . . . shall possess 
the mount of Esau’), and of Ob^ (‘a messenger 
is sent among the nations’), which might be sup- 
posed to find an illustration in the story of Jonah 
(cf. art Jonah, in vol. ii. p. 748'^). In the LXX 
Obadiah alone comes between J1 and Jon, the 
order being Hos, Am, Mic, Jl, Ob, Jon, instead of 
the MT order Hos, Jl, Am, Ob, Jon, Mic. 

* We assume that is a proper name and not merely an 
appellative, as is probably the case with ‘ my messenger, ] 

whidb usage has converted into the familiar name Malaehi. i 
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Obadiah is one of the OT books that are not 
quoted in the New Testament. 

ii. Contents.— The prophecy is announced as 
''concerning Edom.’ Jahweh has sent a messenger 
(I'lf) among the nations to stir up a general rising 
against her 

The words nirr* 10^ rth must have been penned 

by the later writer (see below under * Unity’) to introduce the 
quotation of the earlier oracle, beginning *We have heard,’ 
etc . ; for it is plain that the latter is a form of expression w'hich 
could hardly be put directly into the mouth of Jahweh. 

Edom is to be brought low in spite of her trust 
in her rocky fastnesses (vv.®”^). The ruin is to 
be complete, the spoiling beyond that of ordinary 
thieves (w,®"®). This destruction of Edom is to 
he wrought by the treachery of her former friends 
and allies (v.^). The wonted wisdom of Edom 
shall fail her in this extremity (vv.®**^). The 
reason for this chastisement is the unbrotherly 
conduct of which Edom was guilty towards Judah 
in the day of its calamity when Jerusalem was 
sacked by foreigners, and lots cast over it 
Edom is empbatically charged to desist from such 
conduct 

The imperatives in vv.i2.i4 appear to be due to the vivid 
picture which the writer calls up to himself of the conduct of 
Edom. He is really describing the past, but he speaks of what 
the Edomites had actually done as of what they ought not to do. 

I The day of the Lord (on this conception see 
Driver, Joel and Amos [Index]; A. B. Davidson 
on Zeph and in art. Eschatology of OT in 
vol. i. of this Dictionary, p. 735 fF.) is near upon 
all the nations, in whose destruction Edom shall 
share, being exterminated by the united ‘house 
of Jacob’ (including both Judah and Ephraim 
i (w.15-18)). 

The idea of a reunion of Judah and Ephraim in the last days 
appeam elsewhere, e.g. in Jer 318*27, Zec lO®.— The *ye*of v.l6 
cannot be the Edomites, who are addressed throughout in the 
genuine passages by * thou.* Moreover, Edom must be included 
i in ‘all the nations.* The ‘ye’ can only be the Jerusalemites. 

‘ As Judah had once drunk the cup of Jahweh’s fury (for the 
expression cf. Ezk 2332, La 421, ‘Jer’ 6117®, Hab ^6, Ps T6® 
[Eng. 8]; cf. also Jer 13^3-14 [? Jehoiachin’s time] for a closely 
allied conception), so must the heathen now drink it. 

The house of Jacob shall reinherit their ancient 
possessions, Judah and Benjamin overflowing into 
Ephraim and Gilead, which are compensated by 
receiving the borderland of Phoenicia as far as 
Zarephath, while the Negeb dispossesses Esau of 
Mt. Seir, and the captives from Sepharad occupy 
the cities of the Negeb. ‘Saviours’ (of. Jg 2^® 
39. 16 j siiall defend Zion and ‘ judge ’ the mount of 
Esau, and the rule of Jahweh shall he established 

The summary given of this last section is what upon the 
whole appears to us to be the most probable meaning, but 
much uncertainty attaches to it. Welihausen, followed by 
Nowuck, understands 20 quite dijQferently. He pronounces 
them to be an expansion of v.W, and declares that 31113 and 
n cannot possibly be subjects of (as AY and RY take 
them). They must be in apposition with and “niNl 

fl'Jp'fSh respectively (both of which Wellh. pronounces inter- 
polated, because they have prefixed, while 33|»3 and 
want it). He remarks, further, that ‘Benjamin,’ if genuine^ 
would reflect the late conception that Jerus. was situated in 
this tribe. But possibly it is a textual error, we expect rather 
a verb, too, he suspects, for the ‘fields of Samaria* 

would surely be included in the ‘fields of Ephraimu* See, 
further, below under ‘ Hate.’ 

iii. Unity and Date. — ^Thrce leading forms of 
opinion have prevailed regarding these: (1) that 
the Bk. of Ob is a unity and pre-exilic; (2) that 
it consists of two portions both post-exilic; (3) 
that it is made up of an early pre-exilic and a 
late post-exiIic passage. We shall presently ex- 
amine each of these positions, but in the first 
place it will be well to consider a question whose 
answer will affect our final conclusion, namely— 


What is the relation between Oh and Jer 49"^“^ f 
The resemblance between these two passages ii 
so close as to demand explanation. The facts ar© 
as follows : — 

Ob^ssJer 4914, except that in Jer the sing. Is read 

instead of the plur. the pass. ptcp. Qa! 0?^^ replaces 
the perf. Pu'al nW for ‘is sent,’ and the expressions used 
in summoning the nations have been modified and slightly 
expanded (Ob having iD^p, Jer 

t iiD^p] 

Ob 2= Jer 4015, except that in Jer an introductory ''5 is pre- 
fixed, that n$!>t after is wanting, and that for "ikp 
‘greatly* of Ob we have in Jer ‘among men’ paral- 
lel to Diiaa of the preceding clause. 

Ob Sa=jer 49i6», except that Ob wants the *thy 

terribleness ’ of Jer, that for of Ob we have in Jer 
that is anarthrous in Ob, but has the 
article in Jer, that Jer inserts (‘holding’) before DlTp 
(‘height’), and replaces (*his dwelling’) by ni;33 
* hill.* Ob sb ‘ that saith in his heart * is wanting in Jer. 

Ob 4= Jer 49i6bj except that Jer substitutes '5 for Dlsj, and 
omits * and though thou set [thy nest] among the stars.* 

Ob s closely resembles Jer 49®, but the order is reversed, Jer 
commencing with ‘if grape-gatherers came,’ etc., and the 
interrogative n is omitted before making of the words 
an assertion instead of a question. The words ‘ if spoilers ’ 
and the exclamation ‘ How art thou destroyed I ’ are want 
ing in Jer, and for ‘ steal ’ we have ‘destroy.* 

Ob 6 resembles in thought, but only slightly m expression, 
Jer 4910. Note how K'Sp ‘search out* of Ob is replaced 
by in Jer. 

Ob 8 slightly resembles Jer 407. 

Ob 8 a resembles Jer 4922b, 

It is evident that either Jeremiah borrowed from 
Obadiah or Obadiah from Jeremiab, or that both 
borrowed from a common source. The first and 
the third of these have been the favourite positions 
maintained, although Hitzig and Yatke have main- 
tained that Jeremiah formed the model for Obadiah. 
But an examination of the differences betY^’cen 
the texts of Obadiah and Jeremiah in the passages 
common to both has satisfied the great majority of 
scholars that the more original form of the pro- 
phecy is in Obadiah. [Only in vv.®* the omis- 
sion of DbV the reading dix|i for nkp, and the 
retaining: of can the superiority be awarded 

to Jeremiah]. The logical connexion, too, is better 
in Obadiah. On the other hand, if Jeremiah is held 
to have borrowed from Obadiah, the following diffi- 
culties have to he faced. Not only has Jeremiah 
occasionally the better text, but Jer 49'^“^, if it be 
from the pen of Jeremiah, dates from the fourth 
year (B.C. 604) of Jehoiakim’s reign, vrhereas 
Ob as we shall presently find reason to con- 
clude, presupposes the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldseans and the destruction of the Jewish 
State. Hence the Bk. of Obadiah could not have 
lain before Jeremiah in its present form — a con- 
i elusion which is strengthened when we note that 
it is only from the first nine verses of Obadiah 
that Jeremiah would thus have borrowed, although 
much of what follows these would have suited his 
purpose admirably. Wellh. and Nowack make 
Obadiah the direct model for Jer 49^'*^, hut do not 
admit the genuineness of this passage, the former 
holding (with Stade,^ Smend, Schwally) that the 
whole of Jer 46-51 is noa-genuine and late, the 
latter (with Giesebrecht, etc.) that many passages 
in these chapters, including 49^”^, must be denied 
to Jeremiah. Nowack would account for the 
superiority of Jer 49®*^® to Ob by supposing 
that in Ob we have probably a textual corrup- 
tion and in v.® an interpolation both introduced 
subsequent to the use of Obadiah by ‘Jeremiab.’ 

The safest conclusion appears to be that J eremiah 
and Obadiah borrowed from a common source, and 
that Obadiah incorporated this with less alteration 
than Jeremiah, 
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To return now to tlie three views noted above as 
to the date of the book in its present form. What 
we have said in comparing Jeremiah and Obadiah 
would suffice to show the improbability, not to say 
the impossibility, of (1) the view that the whole 
of Obadiah is pre-exilic and that the book is a 
unity (Caspari, v, Hofmann, Belitzsoh, Nagelsbaeh, 
Ked, v. Orelli, Kirkpatrick, Peters). The objec- 
tions to the unity and an early date for the whole 
book are mainly three ; (a) the nations are in 

God’s instruments of vengeance against Edom, 
whereas in they are all alike (Edom included) 

the object of Divine chastisement ; (5) cannot 

have a satisfactory sense assigned to them except 
on the view that they refer to the capture of J eras, 
and the deportation of the Jews by ISebuchadrezzar 
(cl V.2® * tne captivity of Jerusalem ’) ; (c) there is a 
diderence in style between the two halves of the 
book, the first being terse, animated, and full of 
striking figures, while the second is diffuse and 
marked by poverty of ideas and trite figures. The 
occasion to which those who make the book a unity 
generally ascribe it is the capture of Jerusalem by 
, the Philistines and Arabians in the time of J ehoram 
i (c. 850 B.C.). But while this occurrence, regarding 
which, unfortunate^, we have no information 
apart from 2 Ch 2P^*, might account for vv.^”^®, it 
is quite inadequate to explain vv.^^'^^. 

(2) Wellhausen holds that allude to the 

attitude displayed by Edom at the taking of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldseans, but he sees no reason 
for makiim vv,^ [he considers w.®* ® interpolations] 
earlier. The attack upon Edom by treacherous 
friends and allies he cannot refer to any action on 
the part of Assyria, Babylon, or Persia, or of Moab 
or Ammon, not to speak of Judah or Israel, hut 
must have in view, he thinks, the small nomadic 
neighbouring peoples.* The Edomites were, as a 
matter of fact, expelled from their original settle- 
ments by Arab tribes. This took place subsequent 
to the capture of Jerusalem, so that the main 
ground for separating vv.^®*^^ from vv.^’7 seems to 
wellh. to fall away. t The Arabs had begun to 
press northwards in the beginning of the 6tli 
cent. (perh. Zeph 2^^, cf. v.'^ ; Ezk 25^* and at 

length we find them in B.O. 312 settled in Petra 
(Diodor. xix. 94); cf. the Arabic name for 

Seir in Ps 83®, dating perhaps from about the same 
time. During the intermediate period we hear of 
Geshem or Gaslimu the Arabian in Neh 2^® 6^* ®, 
and Wellh. thinks that Mai 1^‘® (first half of 5th 
cent.) may refer to the same phase of the expulsion 
of the Edomites by the Arabians as is represented 
in Ob Of course he does not contend that all 

the Edomites were driven into the Negeb (which, 
he thinks, Ob^® designates as the then dwelling- 
place of Esau). Many may have remained in their 
original homes, where under Arab rule they would 
be the special representatives of Nabataean culture, 
and this would account for the numerous Hebrew 
proper names that occur among the Nabataeans. 
Wellh. does not attempt to fix the date of vv.“"®^, 
but simply remarks that v.®^ might refer to the 
conquest of Idumaea by John Hyreanus. 

Wellh. is closely followed in the above conclusions 
by Nowack, who fixes as the Urniinus a quo for 
w.^'^^the date of the capture of Jerusalem(B.C. 586), 
but thinks it should probably be brought down to 
a date shortly after that of Malachi. are 

much later, belonging to a time when eschatological 
hopes filled mems minds, but we are not in a 

* It may perhaps be not without interest, in view of the use 
of the tenn ‘thieves* in v.5, to compare the application to the 
same (?) tribes of the word daikanu (in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets) which Winckler interprets ‘ robbers’ or * murderers.’ 

t Cr. A. Smith agrees with Wellh. that v.7 (which is not found 
in the parallel passage in Jer) probably refers to the expulsion 
of the JBkiomites by the Arabs, but assigns to an earlier 

iate. 

position to fix the date more precisely. Both 
Wellh. and Nowack insist strongly that 
describe wkat hm actually happema, not what^ is 
going to kappeuy to Edom. It is different with 
yyis-n^ where, however, the punishment of Edom 
is to be simply an episode in the larger scheme of 
judgment upon all nations* 

Hitzig, who makes the whole book post-exilic, 
seeks to fix the date of Obadiah from the wmrds in 

V.2® ni .3 ^00 which he renders * the captivity of 

this fortress,*’ alluding to the fortress of Egypt to 
which many Jews were carried captive by Ptolemy 
Lagi (cf. Jos. Ant, xii. i. 1, c, Ap, ii. 4). ^ In 

B.c. 312 Antigonus ordered an expedition against 
Petra, to which Hitzig would refer the words of 

Ob ^ *We have heard a report,’ etc. The chief 
objection to this is that before 312 (see above) 
Petra had ceased to belong to Edom and had 
passed under the rule of the Arabians. 

(3) As we have seen above, the view strongly 
commends itself that vv.^"®(°^ are pre-exilic and 
borrowed pretty faithfully from an older source, 
whereas vv.^^‘-^ presuppose the capture of Jeru- 
salem and the Exile. 

This was the view of Ewald, and is adopted substantially by 
Kuenen, Oomill, Wildeboer, Driver, etc. According to E\vald 
(so also G. A. Smith), the later prophet lived in the Captivity 
(v.20, which Ewald renders * of this coast ’). The occasion of the 
earlier prophecy Ewald (improbably) supposed to have been 
when jaiath was restored by Eezin to the Edomites (2 K 16® 

^er& and BVm), and its author to have been a contemporary of 
Isaiah. Konig, who accepts the view that Obadiah consists 
of a pre-exilic and an exilic or post-exilic portion, analyzes 
thus : (a) w.i-i® [but v.7, whose concluding words are pleo- 
nastic alongside of v.*, is probably an expansion; perhaps 
also V.9 on account of the late TUp] 20 b • (&) 

16b. 17. 19b. 20a. 21. 

It appears, upon the whole, most probable that 
not only the Exile but the Beturn belong to the 
past. Note that there is no prediction of the re- 
building and re-populating of the capital, Jeru- 
salem. The expressions in the closing verses are 
best satisfied by a date such as Nowack postulates 
for (e. 482 B.C.), or, perhaps preferably, later 

still. It is unfortunate that the text and the 
meaning of these verses are so doubtful. 

A good deal has been built on the mention in v. 
of Sepharad or (see Driver, XOT®p. 320) Sephared, 
for which the LXX has, AB 'E^paOd, Q® 2a0apd5, 

Q* Targ. Onk, gives i.e, Mispania, 

Spain ; hence the origin of the name Sephardim 
for Spanish as distinguished from German {Ash* 
kenazim) Jews. If the MT is correct, the reference 
will be either to Cparda of the Persian inscriptions, 
which lay in Bitnynia or Galatia — a district con- 
quered by Cyrus and organized into a satrapy by 
Darius Hystaspis — or Shaparda in S.W. Media, 
mentioned in inscriptions of Sargon (B.O. 721-705). 

The latter reference is adopted by Schrader {Keilin* 
schrift u, Geschichtsforsehung^ 116 fl'., KAT% 446 £, 
[<70r ii. 145 f.]), and is pronounced ^exceedingly 
probable ’ by Frd. Delitzscli {Faradies^ 249). Sayee 
{MOM 482 £f.) and Cheyne {Founders of OT 
Criticism, 311 f.) contend for ^parda [G. A. Smith, 
who believes the later part of Obadiah to have been 
written during the Exile, would hold, if Qparda is 
meant, that the reference to it is a late insertion]. 
While Sayce is content to postulate a * compara- 
tively late date ’ for the prophecy, Cheyne would 
definitely assign it to the period (c. 350 B.O.) when 
Artaxerxes Ochus deported many Jews who had 
taken part in the great revolt against the Persian 
supremacy. J1 3® (^ the children also of Judah and 
the chOdren of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the 
Grecians that ye might remove them 

far from their border’) may refer to this. It is 

1 noteworthy that m the inscriptions Cparda is always 
mentioned in immediate connexion with Jaund, 

* For this conception, cf. JSeph B®, Jer 263^-, Bak 86-S8 

Is 462® 606 661®. iSf*, ‘ Is ’ Zee 123* 4 142 . 8. 13-10. 
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i,e, ^lomans® or ‘Greeks.’ See, further, ' art. 

Sephaeab. 

Cornill con^^Mers that the late prophecies ‘Is’ 
34. 35, in which, as in Ohadiah, eschatological hopes 
are connected with the downfall of Edom, were- 
certainly known to the author of Ohadiah. 

The following parallels het-ween Ohadiah and Joel 
may be noted : Ob and J1 4 [Eng. 3] have ddhd 
in' common ; Ob and J1 4 [Eng. ,3] both contain 
the expression ‘the}!- cast lots,’ -which is 
found elsewhere only in Nah 3 ^® ; Ob and J1 4 
[Eng. 33 ^' ; Ob and Ji 3® [En§. 2^^] 4 [Eng. 3] 

In all these instances the probability appears to be 
that it is fJoel %vho quotes from Ohadiah and not 
vice mrsa (see G. Buchanan Gray in Expository 
Sept. 1893, p. 208 ff., and cf. Cheyne, Founders of 
OT .Criticism^ 312, and Driver, Joel and Amos, 
IOC). - 

iv. Condition of Text, -Liteeaey Chaeactee- 
ISTICS, ETC.“The text of Ohadiah is in several in- 
stances corrupt, and in not a few cases suspected of 
being so. It may, indeed, be suggested that Well- 
hausen and Nowack are unduly suspicious of the 
MT, and that the former is rather fond of dropping 
sarcastic remarks such as that on v.’; ‘von 

^3 selber mlt— es ist kein Sinn darin.’ Still the 
number of blanks which both these scholars leave 
in their translation of Ohadiah and the frequent 
emendations they propose give a fairly correct 
impression of the condition of the text. The 
follo^\dns may be noted as points connected with 
the vocabulary and the text that merit attention — 

t, 3. on^l, the original reading, was probably corrupted into 
first by the loss of its final D and then by the change of the 
initial 2 into D. 

v, 3. must be supplied from Jer 49^6 before D^TD. 

V.4. QVy; la^ust be changed into (LXX 8^$). 

wM. The exclamation np'aii and the whole of v.6 ^ 
which Edom is spoken of in the 3rd person instead of being di- 
rectly addressed, as formerly, by * thou *) are regarded by Wellh, 
and Nowack as interpolated. There can be little doubt that 
DK should be deleted.--Note in v.S the «;r. Xty. 
his treasures.’— v.Tb is hopelessly corrupt. nilD, which in Hos 
613, Is 16 means ‘ running sore,’ cannot have the sense of * snare’ 
established for it. The LXX iv>^pai may rest upon a reading liuD 
or nn’iSD ; Chald. has K’j'pn, Syr. Aquila’s rendering 

firihtertf (cf. hls tr*^ of 3*113 in Hos 513 by o-wherfAssy implies same 
text as MT. "lOnV, which is vrainting in LXX, and to which it 
is very hard in the context to give a tolerable sense, has 
probably arisen by dittography from the preceding ^dW. 
Hitzig and Graetz propose to supply before it {* the men 

who ate thy bread ’). It may be noted that v.7a is in the tiindh 
measure (see Lamentations [Book of], p. 20^) ; cf. Jer 3S22i>, 
whose relation to Ohadiah is doubtful, but it is clear that one 
of the two passages must have served as the model for the other 
(Driver, LOT 6 320). 

v.io. if genuine, should be attached to the beginning 

of v.io (so iiXX, Syr. Vulg.), but it may have been originally 
a marginal gloss to Dpqg). Ewald, who gives it the same posi- 
tion as MT, takes it asw* without battle.’ 

wA3*i4. [131] ^39^ in v,i2 is a «*•. X*y. ; cf. 33J (also asr. 
Xsy.) in Job sis. All these three verses are in the Uriah measure. 
It is possible that v.12, if it is genuine, should follow instead of 
preceding v.is (so Wellh., Nowack). For the thrice repeated D3'*|ji 
(n’^) in V.IS the LXX has irovm eturSvf cX&Spou a.vrah, enr^Xifts 
envvm (this last also in v.12 for 03'^!), which makes the correct- 
ness or the monotonous MT all the more suspected. For 
in vA3 we ought cerfeainly to read 3; (so Ewald, followed 
by Nowack, Konig and others).— p3|i in v.W is very doubtful 
(LXX ZiixlSoXM, Symm. <pvy(KSi/eetf). The only other occurrence 
of the word is in Nah 31, where it means * violence’ (LXX ; 
,cf. the use of the verb in Ps 73 [Eng.S] as applied to a lion 
tearing his prey in pieces). Graetz conjectures for Ob 14 pgri 
‘the breach,’ but, as Nowack points out, the fugitives are 
thought of as already beyond the breach. 

Wellh. and Nowack transpose the order of the clauses 
of v,i5 and make the appropriate conclusion of v.i4 and of 
the original prophecy, while introduces the later supplement 
to this. 

v,i6. if genuine, would describe the incoherent or mean- 
ingiess uttersmoes (cf. Job 6®, Pr 20®) of an intoxicated man, 


but we should probably emend (with Wellh. and Nowack) to V| 
‘reel or stagger.’ , 

v.20f* - have suffered a good deal of corruption. A verb to f37| 
may have dropped out, and Is doubtful. LXX n hpzi must 
have connected . the word in some way with 7rj«l ‘begin. 
Neither * host ' nor ‘ fortress ’ seems to give an appropriate senses 
and Ewald’s ‘coast* is purely conjectural. Possibly for 3^^ 
02 ^.1? we should read ‘ land of the Oanaanites,’ i,6» 

Phffinicia. In v.2i * sa\dours * is suspected by Wellhauseu 

and Nowack. Graetz (with LXX, Syr., Aq., Theod.) reads 
‘ those who have been saved by Jahweh,’ Perhaps he is right i n 
reading 3»3p for in|i (LXX op&vs). 

Like Joel, wMcli is probably later still, Obadiah 
is written in good Hebrew, and it cannot be said 
that the diction of the post-exilic portion shows 
any marked signs of latenep as compared with 
vv.^*^®. The only Aramaism in the hook is 7 Dp of 
and, as we have seen above, this may have 
been originally a marginal gloss. 

The closest parallels to the spirit of Ohadiah, 
with its fierce hatred of Edom and its threatenings 
against the goyim, are to be found in Ezk 25^^^* 
35, Ps 137, La 4:^'^^, Is 34 f. (cf. especially Ob 
and Is 34") 63^“®. 
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OBAL.— Gn lO^s. See Ebal, No. L 

OBDIA (A ‘OjSSk, B 1 Es 5®®, the same 

as Habaiah (‘OjSatd), Ezr 2^\ or Hobaiah, Neb 7®®. 
—-The Vat. MS here preserves the more correct 
form of the name. 

OBDURACY,— See Haedening. 

OBED (33*iy),— 1. The son of Boaz and Enth 
(Bn 4^^ 'OjSifS) of whom the women said to Naomi 
at his birth : ‘ He shaH be unto thee a restorer 
of life and a nourisher of thine old age’ (Ru 4^®). 
He was nursed in his infancy by Naomi, and grew 
up to become the father of Jesse the father oi 
David, and an ancestor of our Lord (cf. Mt i®, Lk 
3®2). There seems no reason to doubt that David 
was really the grandson of Obed. 2. A descendant 
of a daughter of Sheshan who was married to an 
Egyptian servant (1 Ch 2®^^*, B A 

Obed’s father’s name was EphlaL His son’s name 
was Jehu. 3, One of ‘the mighty men of the 
armies’ of David (1 Ch 11^^, B A *lco^'g8). 

4 A son of Shemaiah and grandson of Obed- 
edom, who belonged apparently to ‘the courses 
of the doorkeepers’ (i Ch 26^’’^, B A 

S. The father of Azariah, who was one 
of ‘ the captains of hundreds ’ who combined with 
Jehoiada for the deposition of Athaliah and the 
setting up of Joash as king (2 Ch 23^, B 
A TwjdiJS). H. A. EEDPAm. 

OBED-EDOM (d 3^ The second part of the 
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name is probably but not certainly that of a god. 
Cf. the similar names ‘Abd-'Aslitart, 'Abd-BIel- 
Ikart, etc., and see Driver, Heh. Text of Sam, p. 
206 f. ; LXX B ^A^eddapd, ^A^eddapdfi, *AjSae56/i, 
; A shows the additional 
forms 'A^eddadSiif ^A^eddapdv, lajS5o5<5/i). — 1. A 
Philistine, a native of Gath, who lived in or near 
Jerusalem.. It was in Ms house that David de- 
posited the ark after the death of Uzzah, and here 
it remained three months, bringing a blessing by 
its presence (2 S 6^®^*). In the parallel narrative, 

1 Ch the Chronicler characteristically writes, 

* the ark of God remained with the family of Ohed‘ 
edom in Ms house."* The last three words here 
refer not to 0. but to the ark. This would have 
been rendered evident if BV had changed *his’ 
into * its/ The Chronicler was unable to conceive 
of the ark remaining in the house of an uncircum- 
cised Philistine, so he constructs a house for it 
within the house, or on the property, of Obed- 
edom. (See KitteTs note, ad loc.^ in Haimt’s OT, 
and Bertholet, Stellung d. 1st. z, d. Fremden, 
p. 182 f.). It is in all probability the same 0. that 
appears as 2, The eponym of a family of door- 
keepers in the temple, 1 Ch IS^^- ^ 16^ 26^* 

2 Ch 25®^. It is easy to understand how the story 

of O.’s connexion with the ark might transjform a 
Gittite into a Levite (cl the analogous cases of 
Samuel, who in 1 S D is an Ephraimite, but in 1 Ch 
6^^ a Levite ; and the temple-guard, which in 2 K 11 
consists of the king’s foreign mercenaries, but is 
converted in 2 Ch 23 into Levitical watchmen). 3, 
The eponym of a post-exilic family of singers, 1 Ch 
15^^ 161 J. A. Selbib. 

OBEBIEKGB, OBEY-*— -These terms are, with 
two exceptions (RV Gn 49^^ Pr where they 
render the rare wmrd nnjj:), the translation in 
OT of the Hebrew word shdma\ to ‘hear’ 
(so RV Jer 11®, where AY has ‘obey’), to 
‘ hearken,’ by which term it is rendered AV Gn 
3^b Lv 26^^ Dt 18^® etc., and often in RV, 
where AV translates ‘obey’ (e.y. Ex 5®, Dt 4^, 
Jos 6® etc.). In NT it has several Greek equiva- 
lents. The most frequent is Aira/coiJw, lit. to 
‘hearken,’ the LXX tr. of the Heb. Other 

NT words for ‘obey’ are irel^o^wai, lit. to ‘be 
persuaded’ (so Ac 5®®*®’^, Ro 2®, Gal 5^ etc. 
The use of the negative forms diradiuj, direiB^St 
direideicL is frequent, to denote disobedience), and 
uteiBapx^ia, a word expressing obedience to rulers 
(so Ac 5®®' * We ought to obey God rather than 

men,’ Tit 3^). {fwordarorofuii, which AV twice renders 
‘obey,’ means properly to ‘ be subject,’ a tr® which ; 
RV rightly substitutes in 1 Co 14®^, Tit 2®- K ^ : 

Whue occasionally used to express a relation 
between man and man {e.g, the relation between 
parents and children, Dt 21^*^®; the case of the ■ 
children of Jonathan the son of Rechab, Jer 
3514. 18 . Pj. QY between subjects and 

rulers (2 S 22^, 1 Ch 29®®, Is 1P^ cl Gn 4f®), 
the characteristic use of obedience in the Bible 
is to denote the right relation between man 
and God. It may be called the fundamental OT 
virtue. As such it is distinctly contrasted by 
Samuel with sacrifice in the classical passage, 1 S 
15®®, ‘Hath J'' as great delight in bumt-ofierings | 
and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of J"? i 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to j 
hearken than the fat of rams.’ It is the one i 
thing which God requires (Jer 11’), and which j 
from the first determines His attitude to His i 
creatures. It was the cause of the blessing of i 
Abraham (Gn 22^® 26®). It is the condition of 
Israel’s receiving the covenant blessing (Ex 19® 
‘Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
Measure unto me among all peoples.’ Cf. Ex 24’, 
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Dt 1127-28 30^-10, Jer 11^’®}. As such it is made 
prominent in all later renewals of the covenant 
(Jos 2424, 1 S 12^4- 1 ® ; cf. Neh 9^®- ®®), and is in- 

sisted upon by the prophets as the condition of 
those future blessings to which they look forw^ard 
(Is 1^®, Zee 6^®). Disobedience, on the other hand, 
is threatened with the severest penalties (Dt 11®® 
28®®, Lv Jer 9^® 18^®, Is 65^®), even to 

utter destruction (Dt 8®® ‘As the nations which 
J" maketh to perish' before you, so shall ye perish ; 
because ye would not obey the voice of J" your 
God’; cf. Jer 12^’). It is the explanation of all 
Israel’s misfortunes, whether in the past or the 

resent (Jos 5®, the wanderings in the wilderness ; 

g 2®* ®, the failure to conquer the inhabitants of 
Canaan ; 2 K 18^®, the Captivity ; cf. Neh 9^’, Zeph 
3®, Is 42®^, Dn 9^®* and esp. Jer, who continually 
emphasizes the disobedience of Israel, 7®®* 11® 

17®^ 22®^ 3223 4Q3 442Sj^ matter how plausible 
the prophet, if he urge to disobedience, his message 
is to be disregarded (Dt 13^“®). No matter how 
earnest the prayer, if contradicted by a disobedient 
life, it can hope for no acceptance (Dt 26^^* Jer 
313. 14 Yet, on the other hand, no sin is so great 
but it shall receive forgiveness, if penitence mani- 
fest itself in the fruit of obedience (Dt 4®® 30®* ®, 
Jer 26^®). 

While the duty of obedience is specially associ- 
ated in OT until the precepts of the Law (so 
Dt 30^®, Ex 24’, Jer 44®®), it is not restricted 
thereto. No commandment of J", however de- 
livered, can safely be disregarded (cf. Ex 5®, the 
case of Pharaoh ; 1 S 15^®* ®® 28^®, Saul, in the case 
of Amalek ; 1 K 20®®, the prophet who disobeyed 
J"; Jer 38®® 42^®- 44^* the matter of the Egyp- 
tian alliance). Hence it is req uired, not merely xn 
the case of J" Himself (Job 36^i* ^ cf. Ex 23®®*®®, 
the MaVah J"; Pr5’v^®, the divine Wisdom), but 
of His human representatives (Joshua, Nu 27®®, 
Jos D’; the judges, Jg 2^’; Samuel, IS 8^®; the 
future prophet, Dt 18^® ; the servant of J", Is 50^®). 

In many points the NT usage follows the OT 
(cf. the references to Israel in Ro 10^®, Ac 7®®, He 
2® 11®), In a few cases obedience is predicated of 
inanimate objects (the wind and the sea, Mt 8®’, 
Mk 4^^, Lk 8®®; the moimtains, Lk 17®), or of the 
evil spirits in the presence of Christ (Mk 1®’). 
With these exceptions, it is used of men, either in 
their human relations (children to parents, Eph 6h 
Col 3®®; wives to husbands, 1 F3®j servants to 
masters, Eph 6®, Col 3®®), or more frequently in 
their relations to God (Ac 5®®), to Christ (2 Co 10®), 
or to their human representatives, as the apostles 
(Paul, 2 Th 3^^ Ph 2^®, 2 Co 2®, PhUem ; Titus, 

2 Co 7^®). Characteristic of the Greek usage is 
the impersonal use of the object. Men are said to 
be servants of sin (Ro 6^®), unrighteousness (Ro 2®), 
obedience (Ro 6^®), the truth (Ro 2®, Gal 5’), the 
teaching (Ro 6^’), the word (1 P 3^), the gospel 
(2 Th 1®, 1 P 4^’), the heavenly vision (Ac 26^®), 

The importance of obedience is no less empha- 
sized in NT than in OT. It is at once the cause 
and the condition of salvation. Through one act 
of obedience (Ro 5^®) Christ became to all His 
followers the author of an eternal salvation (He 5®). 
But this salvation is only to be obtained on con- 
dition that they also obey (He 5®). In His fare- 
well address to His disciples Christ makes obedi- 
ence the supreme test 01 love (Jn 14^®- ®®, cf. Dt 
5^®). Paul declares that the obedience of the 
Christian should extend even to the very thoughts 
(2 Co 10®). On the other hand, disobedience is the 
supreme evU. By Adam’s act of disobedience sin 
entered the world (Ro 5^®). Israel’s troubles in the 
days of the old covenant were due to the same 
cause. Still worse is the ease of those who 
disobey under the new covenant (He 2®}. Such 
shall receive dreadful punishment, even eternal 
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destractioB at tlie Parousia of CliTist (2 Th 
F- % 

Since tlie great duty wMch God requires under 
the new covenant is faith in Christ, obedience for 
the Christian takes the form of faith, as Ho 1® 
where the two ^vords are combined in the 
expression ‘ the obedience of faith * (cf. Ac 6*^, He 
the case of Abraham). Hence obedience re- 
ceives in the Epistles the technical meaning of 
acceptance of the Christian religion. So without 
qualifying words Ro 15^® 16^®, 1 P 1^ (cf. Ro 6^^ 

* Ye became obedient from the heart to that form 
of teaching whereunto ye were delivered’); Gal 
5*^, Ro 2®, obedient to the truth ; 1 P 3h the word ; 
2 Th 1®, 1 P 4^^, the gospel. The phrase ‘ chil- 
dren of obedience ’ is used in 1 P as equivalent to 
Christians. On the other hand, the expression 
‘sons of disobedience’ is used by St. Paul to 
denote those who belong to this world (Eph 2® 
5®, Col 38). 

The great example of obedience is Christ, who 
‘humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross ’ (Ph 2®) ; who, 

‘ though he was a Son, yet learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered; and having been 
made perfect, he became unto all them that obey 
Mm the author of eternal salvation’ (He 5®, cf. 
Ro 5^®). Hence it should be the effort of every 
Christian to bring every thought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ (2 Co 10®). 

LiTBRATUEK.---Oreiner, JSib.-Theol. Lex, sub bvaxwotf 
and cognates; Harless, Christian Ethics (Eng. tr,), 115-126; 
Weiss, Mhl. Theol, ofNT^ Index ; Oheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 
S63-380. The subject is treated homiletically by H. P. Liddon, 
Some Words of Christ, 63 ; P. Brooks, Light of the World, 340 ; 
P. W, Robertson, Sermons, ii. 94 ; H. E. Manning, Sermons, 
i. 117, 129, 242, 287. W. ADAMS BrOWN. 

OBEISANCE* — ‘ Obeisant ’ and ‘ obeisance,’ com- 
ing through the French, have been superseded by 
‘obedient^ and ‘obedience’ which came directly 
from the Lat, ohediem, Maundeville, Travels, 165, 
says, ‘In that Lond chei have a Queen, that 
govemethe alle that Lond; and alle thei ben 
obeyssant to hire.’ And Berners, Froissart, p. 86 
(Globe ed.), has, ‘And when the month was ex- 
pired that they of Se^r should give up their 
town, the earl sent thither, and they of the town 
gave up and became under the obeisance of the 
King of England.’ The form is already rare in 
the sixteenth century. When found it is almost 
always in the phrase ‘make obeisance’ or ‘do 
obeisance.’ Shalkespeare has the subst. once (the 
adj. not at all) in the phrase ‘Call him “madam,” 
do him obeisance*— -roww. iS%rew, Ind. i. 108. But 
AV has retained from Tindale, as the tr. of 
shahah (in its Hithpael conj.), ‘make obeisance’ in 
Gn ZT' ® 43^, 2 Ch 24^^^, and * do obeisance’ in Ex 
18^ 2 S F 14* 15®, 1 K P® To the examples of 
‘do obeisance’ RV makes some additions, viz., for 
A V ‘ do reverence ’ in 2 S 9®, 1 K 1®^ ; for AV ‘ bow 
oneself’ in 1 S 24® 28« 2 S 9® 1 K 1®® ; and for 

AV ‘ humbly beseech ’ in 2 S 16^. The Heb. verb 
in the form so tr* means to prostrate oneself in 
reverence or worship, and is variously rendered 
both in AV and RV, though its usual tr. is 
‘ >vorship.’ See Worship, J. Hastings. 

OBELISK*— Hos 3^ RVm. See Pillar. 

OBETE (B A 1 Es SS®=Ebed, 

Ezr8«, 

OBIt B ’AjSfaf, A Otf/Sios; Luo. ’0/8iX).— 

file overseer of David’s camels, 1 Ch 27®*. 'The 

name is probably Arabic (cf. ‘able to manage 
camels ’ j see Oxj, Eeh, Lex, 


OBLATION.— See Offering and Sacrifice. 

OBJECT. — This verb occurs twice in AV: Wta 
2^® ‘ He upbraideth us with our offending the law’^, 
and objecteth to our infamy the transgressings oi 
our education’ {iiri^rjjiil^eL i]fuv afiaprrijpjxTa iraLdeias 
ijfjLuiP, Vulg. ‘diffamat in nos peccata discipline 
nostrae,’ Gen. ‘biameth us as transgressors of dis- 
cipline ’ ; RV ‘ layeth to our charge sins against our 
discipline ’) ; and Ac 24^® ‘ Who ought to have been 
here before thee, and object, if they had ought 
against me,’ w'here the verb so translated is «arij- 
yopi(o {Kard and dyopelxa, to speak against one in 
open court), which is rendered ‘ accuse ’ in Ac 24®. 
The verb was also used transitively in the same 
sense of public accusation, as Mk 14®® Rhem., 
‘ Answerest thou nothing to these things that are 
oMected to thee of these ? ’ and Adams on 2 F 1*, 
‘ The masters of the pythoness objected this against 
Paul and Silas.’ J, Hastings. 

OBOTH (n*n« ; B has in Nu ^4). 

— A station in the joumeyings of the children of 
Israel, mentioned both in the itinerary of Nu 33 
and in Nu 21^®*^^ as preceding lye-abarim, and 
therefore in the neighbourhood of Moab. Nothing 
definite is known as to its position. 

A. T. Chapman, 

OBSCURITY. — After the Lat. ohscuritas and the 
Fr. ohscurite, ‘ obscurity ’ is used literally in AV 
for darkness, gloom. There is no difference recog- 
nized between the two words ‘darkness’ and 
‘obscurity,’ Obscurity is the tr. of *ophel, 
in Is 29^®, and of hosheh, in Is 58^® 59®. 
When both words occur,’ RV translates *d^el 
by ‘obscurity’ and Ji,dsheh by ‘darkness.’ The 
use of ‘gloom’ (instead of AV ‘dimness’) for 
m€dph or ma'Aph (Is 8^ 9^) probably prevented 
the employment of that word. Obscurity also 
occurs in Ad. Est 11® (Gr. RV gloominess’). 

This literal use of the word is rare in English. The 
adj. occurs only in Pi 20®® ‘ his lamp shall be put 
out in obscure darkness,’ Heb. {Ker$ for 

which means ‘ in the pupil [of the eyel of 
darlmess ’ : cf, 7 ® ‘ in the black and dark nignt,* 
lit. ‘in the pupil of the night and of darkness,’ 
the pupil being the darkest part of the eye), RV 
‘in the blackest darkness.’ See Apple of the 
E m J. Hastings. 

OBSERVE, OBSERVATION. — The verb to 
observe is used throughout the AV in the sense 
of ‘ give heed to.’ Thus Pr 23®® ‘ My son, give me 
thine heart, and let thine eyes observe my w'ays ’ 
(RV ‘delight in,’ the translation of the Kethibh ) ; 
Gn 37^^ ‘ his father observed the saying’ (RV * kept 
the saying in mind ’) ; Hos 14® ‘ I have heard him, 
and observed him’ (?nwi HV ‘I have 

answered and will regard him ’ ; cf. ’Shaks. EamUt, 
ni. i. 162, ‘5he observed of all observers’) ; Jon 2® 
‘They that observe lying vanities forsake their 
own mercy’ (RV ‘regard,’ as in Ps 31® AV and 
RV) ; Sir 4®® ‘Observe the opportunity and beware 
of evil ’ {a-vpTT^pTjcrov mipov ) ; Mk 6®® ‘ For Herod 
feared John, kno^ving that he was a just man and 
an holy, and observed him ’ {avvGT'iipei, AVm ‘ kept 
Mm,’ or ‘saved him’; RV ‘kept him safe’), in 
the last passage ‘observed Mm’ means ‘ga^e Mm 
reverence,’ which is the tr. of Tind. followed hj 
Cran., Gen., and the Bishops; cf. Shaks. fl 
Henry IV, IV. iv. 30, ‘He is gracious, if he be 
observed.’ But the (5reek verb means either to 
keep (laws, etc. ) or else to preserve, and the latter 
is plainly the meaning here. See Swete in loc, 
Wyclif and the Rhem. Version have ‘kept him 
after Vulg. cusiodiehat ewm. 

‘Observation* in Lk 17®®, ‘the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,’ means aitettiv* 
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watching (Or. Tapar^pi|<rts), as Ib Walton, Com^lmt 
Angler i 99, * I told yon Angling is an art, either 
by practice or a long observation or both/ The 
word also occurs in Neh, 13^^ AVm (text ‘office/ 
EV ‘ observance *), where it means ‘ ceremony,’ 
‘ rite,’ or to use the modem word in RV ‘ observ- 
ance/ In this sense ‘observation’ was once com- 
, mon. Thus, Ehem, NT on Ac 17®^ ‘ Paul calleth 
not them superstitious for adoring the true and 
only God with ■ much devotion . . . or any other 
Christian observation/ 

Obsei?¥ei? of fimes—See Divination, Sooth- 
saying. J. Hastings. 

, 0BSTI11CY.~-See Hakdbning. 

, OCCUPY. — The verb to occupy has become much 
restricted in meaning since 1611. . Following the 
Lat. occmpare (oS-cancre?) it expresses in AY 
usually the idea of being ‘taken up with’ any- 
thing. (1) A good example, and not far removed 
from mod. use, is He 13^ ‘meats which have not 
profited them that have been occupied therein ’ 
(TE ol frepiiranijcravreSf edd. oi TrepiTvarodPTeSs EV 
‘thw that occupied themselves,* EVm ‘walked’). 
Cf. it&smms Commune Crede^ioL 14, * The science 
of physike , . . treateth and is occupied about 
thynges which do helpe or hurte the hmthe of the 
body ’ ; Bhem, NT on Mk 3, ‘ He so ocoupieth him 
selfe for soules, that his kinne thinke him madde.’ 
(2) Still nearer the mod. use is 1 Co 14^® ‘how 
shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks ? ’ (o d.va'irXTjpQv 
rhy Tovop rov Idithrov, EV ‘ filleth the place’). Cf. 
again Erasmus, Com. Crede^ fob 17, ‘The mystycall 
body therefore of Christe, occimieth the iiii. paxfce 
of the symbole or crede,’ (3) But the word some- 
times means ‘use’ or ‘employ/ as Ex 38^ ‘All 
the gold that was occupied for the work in all the 
work of the holy place, even the gold of the offier- 
ing, was twenty and nine talents’ 

Ev ‘that was used’); Jg 16^^ ‘If they bind me 
fast with new ropes that never were occupied* 
lit. as AVm and EV ‘ wnere- 
witli no work hath been done ’). Cf. Gosson, Bchoole 
of Abuse, p, 72, ‘Iron with mnche occupiying is 
worne too naught, with little handeling gathereth 
rust’; Hamilton, Catechism, foL xvL ‘Thai lufe 
noeht God with al thair strenth, quhassevir 
occupyis yair strenth in doing evil deids’; Lv 
Tind. ® Neverfchelater the fatt of the beest 
that dyeth alone and the fatt of that which is 
tome with wilde beestes, maye be occupide in all 
maner uses ’ ; and Skelton in Skeat’s p. 

i * And of this poore vassall 

He made a kynge royall. 

And gave Mm a realme to lol®, 

That occupyed a showell, 

A mattoke and a spade.* 

(4) And, lastly, trade with, as Ezk 27® *all the 
ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee 
to occupy thy merchandise ’ ; so 27®^, where the 
Heb. verb is the same ; EV retains ‘occupy,’ 
but with ‘exchange’ in marpn. In 27^®*^®*®® 
another verb (|0|) is translated ‘occupy’ (‘they 
occupied in thy fairs’) ; EV has ‘traded.’ In 27®^ 
‘they occupied with thee in lambs,’ the Heb. 
expression (i?x nno is Ht. as AVm and EV 
‘ they were the merchants of thy hand/ Another 
example of the same meaning is Lk 19^® * And he 
called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Occupy tiB I come’ 
frpa7/4aTejJfira<ri9« ; EV ‘Trade ye herewith^ The 
tr. ‘ occupy ’ here is from Cranmer, the Bishops, and 
the Rheims ; Wyc. has 1382 * marchaundise ye,’ 
1388 ‘chafiare ye’; Tind. ‘by and sell,’ followed 
by Geneva. This meaning of ‘occupy’ may be 


illustrated from Coverdale, as Is 23^^*^®^ ‘The^ 
Lorde shall viset the citie of Tirus, and it shal 
come agayne' to hyr Marchaundyse, and shal 
occupie with al the Kingdomes. tnat be in the 
worlde. But all his ocenpienge and wynn.ynge 
shalbe halowed . unto the Lorde ’ ; or from the 
Ehemish Version, as Mt 25^® ‘And he that had 
received the five^ talents, went Ms way, and 
occupied uith the same, and gained other five/ 

J. Hastings. 

OCCUEREHT.— In. 1 K 6^ isj the Heb. word 
V 3 S pega' (which is elsewhere found only in Ee 9^^ 
and is' rendered in EV ‘chance’) is translated in 
AV ‘occuirent’; ‘there is neither adversary nor 
evH occnrrent’ (i?*i y^?). RV retains ‘occurrent,’ 
but . Amer. EV prefers ' ‘occurrence,’ which is 
the modem form. The LXX tr. is h^dpr-ripLa 
TToynpop) the Vulg. (supposed to have suggested 
the Eng.) malm *, Wyclif (1382) has 

‘yvel agencomynge/' 1388 ‘yvel asailyng’; Cov. 
‘evell hynderaunce ’ ; Gen. ‘evil to resiste,’ 
followed by the Bishops; Dou. ‘il rencounter. 
The form ‘occurrent’ was used both as an adj. 
and as a' subst. As an ad|. we find it in Hooker, 
Ecd. FoL V. 78, ‘ After ^fts of education there 
follow general abilities to work things^' above ' 
nature, grace to cure men of bodily diseases, 
supplies against occurrent defects and impedi- 
ments.* As a subst. it is found in Shaks. {Hamlet, 
V. ii. 341), who also twice uses ‘occurrence’ (T. 
Night, V. i. 264, Henry F. V. ProL 40). Cf. also 
Chapman, Widow^s Tears, m. 1, ‘These are strange 
oecurrents, brother, but pretty and pathetical’ ; 
Bacon, Henry VIL (Pitt Press ed. p. 68), * He 
paid the king large tribute of his gratitude in 
diligent advertisement of the oecurrents of Italy.* 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Begga'As Bmh, i. 1— 

* My five years* absence hath kept me stranger 
So much to all the oecurrents of country.* 

J. Hastings. 

OCHIELUS (B/Oxf^Xoj, A’Or^Xoj, AV OcMel), 

I Es 1®= Jeiel, 2Ch'35® 

OCHRIH ’%P«^^)-““Eather of Pagiel, an 
Asherite prince, Hu P® 2®^ 7’®‘ 10®®. 

OCIDELUS (A ’O/ceiSyXos, B 1 Es 9®®, a 

corruption of Jozabad in Ezr 10®®. 

OCIMA {^Omiv&) occurs only in Jth 2®*, where it 
is grouped with Sidon, Tyre, etc., as terror-stricken 
at the approach of Holotemes. The names of the 
cities are given in order, proceeding southward 
along the sea-coast. First come Sidon and Tyre, 
then follow Sur,* Ocina, and Jemnaan. Sur has 
been taken for Tyre (Smith’s BE, art. ‘Ocina’), 
and this {S4r) istne modern name of that town. 
But the name of Tyre is already given in its usual 
form, and it is more natural to suppose that Sur 
refers to another place. Tremelius and Junius 
^eak of it as locus maritimus inter Tyrum et 
rtolemaida, and identify it with Sandalium (Scan- 
dalium), the modem Ishander'dna. A short distance 
south of Iskanderdna lie the very ancient rains of 
Umm el-AmUd, the older name of which seems to 
have been Twrdn (Baedeker, PaL^ 272). This is 
a more probable identification, and, if accepted, 
we pass naturally to Acre as the next important 
city to the south. The medimval name Aeon (see 
art. Aooo) may very well represent the older Ocina, 
which Ptolemais had failed altogether to supplant. 
If Jemnaan is found at Jabneel (which see) the 
distance from Acco is very great ; this, however, 
does not tell against the identification suggested. 

OBEB. — 1. (Ti'^y) The father of the prophet Azariah 
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wlio lived in the reign of' Asa, 2 Ch. 15^ (B A 
AM8), In v.^ ‘Oded^ of AIT and B (’A5d5) is a 
mistake (through wrong marginal gloss or other- 
wise) for ^ Azariah ’ (so A and Pesh. ). See Azakiah, 
No. 3. 2. (iny, A prophet who protested 

against the proposal to enslave the Judahites who 
were taken prisoners upon the occasion of Pekah’s 
invasion of the Southern kingdom. Being supported 
by certain of the heads of Ephraim, Oded succeeded 
in obtaining for the captives kindly treatment and 
release, 2 Cli 28^^* J. A. Selbie. 

ODOLLIM*— 2 Mac 1238 AV and BVm. See 
Adullam. 

ODOMERJl ij^A, *Odoapp’^s B, 0da7'es). 

—A nomad chief, or possibly a Syrian officer, slain 
by Jonathan during tlie war with Bacchides, about 
B.c. 158 (1 Mao 98 ®). The form of the name in the 
AV, Odonarkes, seems to have no authority to 
support it, 

OF. — ^This is the most frequent preposition in the 
Eng. language. Probably (says Earle) it occurs as 
often as all the other prepositions put together. 
But frequent as it is, its occurrence now is moder- 
ate when compared with the usage of the 15th and 
1 6th centuries. By the beginning of the 17th cent, 
it was getting displaced hy other prepositions in 
some of its most common meanings, as by *by* 
when expressing the agent. But the language 
of AV, being so much older than the current 
speech of 1611, is full of the word in meanings 
which wera archaic even then, and are now quite 
obsolete. 

The reason of its frequent use is that * of * repre- 
sented not only the originai Anglo-Saxon of but 
also the French de. The Anglo-Sax. of had the 
meaning of ‘from* or ‘ away foom * (Goth, af Lat. 
ah, Gr. Sansk. apa), as ‘ Alys us of yfie’^ 
* Deliver us from evil.^ And this must be regarded 
as the starting-point in any history of the word. 
But it is impossible to work out the meanings 
derivatively from this primitive idea, because 
of the entrance of the French de and the demand 
for ' of Ho render its various uses. This first got 
mixed up with and then drove out the earlier word, 
so that as now used ‘ of ’ is the translation of a 
French word ; its form alone is English. 

The following are its chief archaic or obsolete 
meanings in AV : — 

1. From or away from, especially in the phrase 

‘ forth of,^ as Jth 2^^ ‘ They went forth of Nineve ’ 
(dTTjXdop ^/c, EV ‘ departed out of ’) ; 2 Mac 4®* * yet 
persuaded he him to come forth of the sanctuary ’ (ifc 
roy dcriiXov TpoeXdety) ; Mk IP * Others cut down 
hrauches of the trees* (so 1611, mod. edd. ; 
Gr. KV ‘ from *). Cf. Dt Tind. ‘And because 
he loved thy fathers, therfore he chose their seed 
after them and broughte the out with his presence 
and with his mightye power of Egipte’; Ac 2P« 
Rhem, ‘ And apprehending Paul, they drewe him 
forth of the temple.* See Forth. This and 
similar meanings are now generally expressed hy 
‘ off, * which is merely another (perhaps a stronger) 
spelling of ‘ of ’(as ‘ after ’ is its comparative). ‘ Off* 
now represents the original Anglo-Sax. ‘of* better 
than ‘of’ itself does. Coverdale scarcely distin- 
guishes ‘of’ and ‘off,* as Job ‘Ont of his 

mouth go torches and fyre brandes, out of his 
nostrels there goeth a smoke, like as out off an 
hote seetinge pott*; Zee 13^*2 ‘In that tyme shall 
tlie house off David, and the citesyns off Jerusalem 
have an open well, to wash of synne and unclen- 
nesse. And then (sayeth the Lorde of hoostes) I 
will destroye the names of Idols out off the ionde:* 

2. The same meaning is found metaphorieally 
after verbs of delivering. Thus Jer 30^^ ‘I wili 


heal thee of thy wounds,’ So Shaks. K, John^. 
III. iv. 56, ‘I may be delivered of these woes.’ 

3. Then ‘ of ’ expresses generally the source 01 
origin, as Gn 2^ ‘ God formed man of the dust of 
the ground’ (nmNn-jp lit. ‘formed man dust 
from the ground ’) ; Ex 36^ ‘ They received of 
Moses all the ofiering ’ (n&'D udVp, lit. ‘ from before 
Moses ’)j La 3**^^ ‘(It is of )’ the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed ’ (mn’ ncn). So in NT 
often, as Mk P® ‘ sick of a fever’ (Trvpia-aova-a) ; Jn 

t gg^ye I 20 which is of God ’ (irapd roO Beod, RV 
‘from God ’) ; Jn 15^® ‘ all things that I have heard 
of my Father ’ {irapd roO Tarpos fiov, RV ‘ from my 
Father’); 17^ ‘All things, whatsoever thou hast 
given me, are of thee ’ {iroLpd <roy, RV ‘ from thee ’) | 
Ac 17^ ‘When they had taken security of Jason’ 
{Tapd rod ’Idoroj'os, RV ‘from Jason’}; Ph P® 
‘ Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
strife; and some also of good-will’ (did 4>&6 pof 
/cal epLP, TLvh 8h ml 5i’ eddoKlap); IP 5^ ‘of a I'eady 
mind ’ {iKov<rio3 $) ; especially as tr. of dTr6, as Mt 7^® 
‘Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?’ 
1631 ‘ suffer many things of the elders ’ ; 173®* 36 < Qf 
whom do the kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute? Of their own children or of strangers? 
Peter saith unto him, Of strangers’ (RV always 
‘from’); IB^^ ‘ He shall not speak of himself’ (d^* 
iavTov, RV ‘from himself’); or as tr. of i/c or as Mt 
2P® ‘The baptism of John whence was it, from 
heaven or of men ? ’ (i^ oi>pavov, ^ dvOp/hirtav, RV 
‘ from heaven or from men ’) ; 1 Co l®^ ‘ But of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus ’ ; 2 Co 5^ ‘We have a build- 
ing of God ’ ; Ja 41 ‘ come they not hence, even of 
your lusts?’ There axe many clear examples in 
the older versions and early writers, as Jn 1538 
Wyc. ‘ A spirit of trutlie, whiche cometh of the 
fato ’ ; 1 P 41 ® Wyc. ‘ the feithful maker of nought ’ ; 
Gn 238 Tind. ‘ This shall be called woman, because 
she was take of the man * ; Gn 44® Tind. * Is that 
notthecuppe of which my lorde drynketh?’; He 
1088 Rhem. ‘ my just livetli of faith’ (<^k Ttarem) *, 
Erasmus, Creae, iol, f>%, ‘All thynges are, ex ipso 
et per ipsum (id est) of hym, and by hym ’ ; More, 
Utopia, i. 40 (Lumhy’s ed.), ‘But if the thing be 
loste or made away, then the value of it is paide of 
the gooddes of such offenders,’ 

4. From the last would easily arise the sense of 
portion, something taken from among the whole, 
as Lv 4^8 ‘And the priest that is anointed shall 
bring of the bullock’s olood ’ ; Du 23® ‘ I have found 
a man of the captives of Judah ’ ; 2^^ ‘ There shall 
be in it of the strength of the iron ’ ; Mt 25® ‘ Give 
us of your oil’ ; 263^ ‘Drink ye all of it’ ; To IP^ 
‘He strake of the gall on his father’s eyes.’ Cf. 
Mt 23^ Tind. * I sende unto you prophetes, wyse 
men, and scribes ; and of them ye shall kyll and 
crueifie; and of them ye shall scourge in youre 
synagoges.’ 

5. From a point of time, as Mk 9®^ ‘ Of a child ’ 
{iraLdiodev), Then throughout a certain time, as Lk 
238 ‘ He was desirous to see him of a long season ’ 
Imvov ; edd, iKaviav xpov<aP, RV ‘ of a long time ’) ; 
Ac 8^^ ‘ of long time he had bewitched them ’ (iKav/p 

Berners, Froissart, i. 10, ‘a tempest 
took them in the sea, that put them so far out of 
their course that they wist not of two days where 
they were ’ ; Knox, fTorhs, iii, 241, ‘ They are not 
permitted of any continuance to blaspheme.’ 

6. As the link between an act or state and its 

origin, ‘of’ was used with great freedom. Thus it 
is equivalent to : (1) AHn 2 S.19‘^^ ‘ Have we eaten 
at all of the king’s cost?’ lit. ‘from the 

king’; LXX i/c rod ^aertk^m, Vuig. a rege), (2) 
Concerning, Dn 7 ^® ‘ Then I would know the truth 
of the fourth beast ’ (RV ‘ concerning ’) ; 1 Es 3** 

‘ Of whose side the king . . . sliall judge that his 
sentence is the wisest, to him shall the victory be 
given’ hv Kptpv)i Jn 12^® ‘Then remembered 
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that these things were written of him * {iir* 
ai'r (^) ; Ac 4® ' If we this day be examined of the 
good deed’ (iwl edepyecrl^, EV ‘concerning’); 5-^ 
‘they doubted of them, whereunto this would 
grow ’ {dL7)7r6pow Tepl adruv^ RV ‘ were much per- 
plexed concerning them ’) ; W ‘ came together for 
Bo consider of this matter ’ {T€pl tov \6yoi> to&tov) j 
1 Co ‘ It hath been declared unto me of you ’ {irepl 

ifpLQv, RV* ‘ concerning you ’). Cf. Gn 42® Tind. 
‘Joseph remembered his dreams which he dreamed 
of them ’ Mt 2® Rhem. ‘ Go©, and inquire diligently 
of the child© ’ ; IF Rhem. ‘Jesus began to say to 
the multitudes of John ’ ; Knox, Works, iii. 301, 
‘That God was eyther impotent©, ... or else, that 
he was mutable and unjust of his promysesJ (3) 
For, or on account of, as Job 13 Heading « 
proveth his friends of partiality’; Sir 4^5 ‘Be 
abashed of the error of thine ignorance’ {Treplr^s 
dwaidemlas irov, RV ‘ for thine ignorance’) ; 43®® ‘A 
present remedy of all is a mist coming speedOy ’ 
(facrts w&vrm, liV ‘A mist coming speedily is the 
healing of all things’) ; Mt 18^® ‘he rejoiceth more 
of that sheep than of the ninety and nine’ {M, 
R V ‘ over ’) ; Jn 2^’ ‘ The zeal of thine house ’ (6 ^rjXos 
TOV otKov fiTov) ; 16® * He will reprove the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment’ (Trepl); Ac 
2F® ‘ Th^ are all zealous of the law ’ {^rjXwral tov 
vQfiov, RV ‘ for ’) ; Ro 10® ‘ They have a zeal of God ’ 
ifrjkov deov, RV ‘ for ’) ; 2 Co 7^ ‘ Great is my glory- 
ing of you ’ {TTpbs tpLa%, RV ‘ on your behalf ’). Cff. 
Ex 3’ 'find. ‘ I have surely sene the trouble of my 
people which are in Egipte, and have herd© their 
crye which they have of their taskmasters ’ ; Jn 3®® 
Tind. ‘But the frende of the brydegrome which 
stondeth by and heareth him, rejoyseth greately of 
the brydgrome’s voyce.’ So Berners, Froissart, p. 
8, * Then the queen of England took leave of the 
earl of Hainault and of the countess, and thanked 
them neatly of their honour, feast, and good cheer, 
that they had made her ’ ; and Milton, Areopag, 
(Hales’ ed. p. 46), ‘What some lament of, we 
rather should rejoice at.’ (4) On or upon, as Ps 
99® ‘Thou tookest vengeance of their inventions’ ; 
Lk 18® ‘Avenge me of mine adversary’ (d7ro) ; Wis 
17^® ‘which could of no side be avoided’ {iiTidaiMdev, 
RV ‘ on no side ’) ; He lO®'^ ‘ ye had compassion of 
me in my bonds ’ (rots dea-poLs [edd. decrplois] pov owe- 
wadiiffare, RV ‘ye had compassion on them that 
were in bonds ’). Cf. Is 14^ (3-eneva, ‘ For the Lord 
wil have compassion of laakob.’ In the Pr. Bk. of 
1559 occurs the phrase ‘if ye stand by as gazers 
and lookers of them that do communicate*; in 
1552 it was ‘lookers on,’ to which the ed. of 1604 
returned. Hall has the same use of the word in 
Works, iii. 440, ‘The wise and Almighty maker of 
these earthen mines, esteems the best metals but 
as thick clay ; and why should we set any other : 
price of them than their Creator ? ’ (5) Over, 1 Co 
7* * The wife hath not power of hex own body ’ (rov : 
Idiov (FthpfXTOs o^K i^ovcnd^et, RV ‘hath not power J 
over’). Cf. Job 42® Cov. ‘I know© that thou hast ! 
power of all things.’ (6) With, as 2 S 19®® ‘ He had ! 
provided the king of sustenance’ (RV ‘ with ’) ; Ca l 
2® and 5® ‘I am sick of love.’* Wyclif (Select 
Works, hi. 84) says, ‘ Thou schuldist love thi God 
of al thin herte, of ai thi soule, and of al thi 
mynde.’ Cf. Tindale, Expos, p. 109, ‘Though 
they persecute thee from house to house a thou- 
sand times, yet shall God provide thee of another’; 
Rutherford, Letters, No. xlv. ‘ I can be content of 
shame in that work, if my Lord and Master be 
honoured * ; and Shaks. Macbeth, i. ii. 13 — 

* The merciless Macdonwakl 
, . . frora the western isles 

Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied.* 


* Moon (MecUs, English, p. 212) urges with some reason that the 
Eevisers should have adopted the modern idiom in Oa 2S and 68, 
»ince to be sick o/a thing means now to be heartily tired of it. 


7. But the most important of al! the cbsolete 
uses of ‘of’ is its employment to introduce the 
agent, especially after a passive verb. This func 
tion was performed both by the Anglo- Sax. ‘of® 
and ^ the Fr. de ; it is therefore very common in 
the English of the 14th to 16th cent. By the 
beginning of the 17th cent, it was dying out, ‘of’ 
being replaced by ‘ by,* so that {as has been 
pointed out under By) we have to do, not only 
with an idiom that is archaic to us, but also with 
one that is inconsistently applied. It further 
increases the difficulty that ‘by’ was used for the 
instrument or intermediate agency. Thus Lever, 
Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 77), says, ‘ We had never 
feast gyven of hym by his apostles ’ ; and in jIV 
we find, Mt 1®® ‘%vhich was spoken of the Lord by 
the prophet’ (rh prjdbv i/irb KvpLov dck rod vpo<f>'iprvv), 
RV ‘ by the Lord through the prophet ’). 

The agent is usually expressed in Greek by utro with the gen. , 
and so ukto with the gen. is in AY usually translated by ‘ of.* In 
the following places, however, we find ‘ by * : Mt 2281, Mk 
Lk 218.26 31 ? 1317 1622 2118 238, Ac 1022 134.45 153.40 , -u 27U, 
Eo 321 163^, 1 Co 111, 2 Co 33 819-20, Eph 211 613, Ph i 28 , Coi 218 , 

2 Ti 226, He 23 3^, 2 P 121 32 . Of these the foil, are due to 
Tindale i Lk 1317 1622 238, Ac 1022 163, Ro 1524, 1 Oo lU, 2 Oo 33 
819.20, Eph 211, 2 P 121 j in the other cases AY has changed 
Tindale’s * of * into * by.’ EV has always retained ‘ by * where it 
is found in AY, and has changed AY ‘ of * into ‘ by * in Mt 122 21» 
148 1912 2712 , Mk 831, Lk 221 97.8 1720 , Ac 1614 2213 2310-27 262-7 
1 Co 212 109. 10 . 29 1424 bis^ 2 Oo 26 819, Gal lis 317 , Eph 612 , Ph 312 , 
He 1123, Ja 114 29 34 . 6, Jude 12 . 17. 

The following passages deserve attention : 2 Es 
16^® ‘ Like as an arrow which is shot of a mighty 
archer’ (a sagittario mlido)) 16®® ‘There are left 
some clusters of them that diligently seek through 
the vineyard’ (ah Ms, RV ‘by them’); Wis 18’ 

‘ So of thy people was accepted both the salvation 
of the righteous and destruction of the enemies ’ 
(i^7r6 \aod crov, RV ‘ by thy people ’) ; 1 Mac 5^® 

‘ their brethren that were in trouble, and assaulted 
of them’ (i/tt’ abrOiv ) ; Mt 2^® ‘ He was mocked of 
the wise men’ (tirh rwy pdytav)-, 11®’ ‘All^ things 
are delivered unto me of my Father ’ (bwh rov Tarpon 
pov ) ; Lk 9’ ‘ Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all 
that was done by him (ijT a&rov, edd. and RV om.) : 
and he was perplexed, because that it was said 
of some [M nvujv, RV * by some’) that John was 
risen from the dead’ ; Ac 15^ ‘they were received 
of the church and of the apostles and elders ’ (uwo 
iKKkrifflas ) ; 1 Co 14®’^ ‘ he is convinced of all, he 
is judged of all * (vrrb Trdvreov, RV ‘ by all *) ; 2 Co 
8 ^® ‘ who was also chosen of the churches’ (x^LporovTj- 
dels vTrb> rQv iKKXricnQv, RV ‘ appointed by the 
churches’); Ph 3^® ‘I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus’ (vTb [roO] XpiarroO 'Irjcrov, RV ‘by Christ 
Jesus’). Examples in early writers are easily 
found ; take Ex 22®^ Tind. ‘ therfore shall je 
eate no flesh that is tome of heestes in the feld ’ ; 
and Booke of Precedence (E.E.T.S.) i. 76, ‘Stody 
alwaies to be loved of good men, and seek© nat to 
be hated of the EveU.® The process of change may 
be illustrated from the history of the Pr. Bk. 
Thus in 1552 and 1559 we read (‘Communion,’ 
Keeling, p. 191), ‘being so lovingly called and 
bidden of God himself but in 1604 and 1662 this 
is changed into ‘by God himsell’ C£. Lever, 
Sermons, p. 26, ‘For as there is no power of 
authorithy but of God, so is there none put in 
subjeccion under theym but by God. Those 
powers wbiche be are ordeyned of God.’ 

8. Occasionally ‘of’ is redundant, as Dn 2^9 
‘Then Daniel requested of the king’; Sir 3i®4 
‘The testimonies of his niggardness shall not be 
doubted of ’ ; Ac 15® ‘ The apostles and elders came 
together for to consider of this matter’ (idelv wepi). 
Especially after gerunds, as 2 S 2®^ ‘ Asahel would 
not turn aside from following of him ’ ; S’’® ‘ He 
returned from smiting of the Syrians ’ ; Sir 20®® 

‘ There is that ... by accepting of persons over- 
throweth himself’ ; Jn li^® ‘ They thought that he 
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had spoken of taking of rest in sleep’; Ac 21®® 

‘ They left heating of Paul.’ It is also sometimes 
omitted where we should nse it, as Eev 18^® ‘ all 
manner vessels of ivory.’ 

9. Notice finally the phrases; (y^ certainty ^ Dn 
2® (RV * of a certainty’) ; offeree. He 9^^ {^ipaLo %) ; 
of purpose, Rn 2^® ; ci. Bacon, Essays, j). 33, * Wise ; 
men will rather doe sacrifice to Envy ; in suffering 
themselves sometimes of purpose to be crost ’ ; m 
comparison of, Jg 8®, Hag 2r ; and of a truth, Dn 2^^, 
Lk 4®® 22®s, Ac 4®^ 10®^ J. HASTINGS. 

OFFENCE.— The verb to ‘ offend ’ (Lat. offendere, 
*to strike against ’) means in AV either intransi- 
tively Ho go astray,’ or transitively Ho lead one 
astray,’ So ‘ offence ’ is either a * trespass,’ or the 
cause of trespass, a ® stumbling-block.’ 

Offend. The Heb, words are : (1) *asham or *mMm, to 

* trespass* or *be guilty,* Jer 2^ 507, JEzk 2512, Hos 415 isi, Hab 
in. 'Thus Hos 13i ‘ When he offended in Baal, he died * (EVm 
*When he became guihy In Baal*; Ofaeyne ‘But he became 
guilty through the Baal*). In 2 Ch 28i8 the Heb. subst. 
’dshamdh, which is twice tr. ‘trespass* in the same verse, is 
once rendered ‘offend* : * we have offended against the Lord,* 
RV * that which will bring upon us a trespass (EVm ‘gi^t*) 
against the Lord.* EV changes Jer 23 into ‘ be held guilty,* 
and Hab in into He guilty,’ leaving the rest unchanged. (2) 
hat^ ‘ to miss* (the way), ‘ err,’ ‘ sin.* Gn 209 (‘ What have I : 
offended thee?’ ; RV ‘sinned against thee*), 40i, 2 K IS^^, Jer ' 
3718 (‘WTiat have I offended against thee?’; RV ‘sinned ' 
against thee’). (3) bdgad to ‘act treacherously,’ only Ps 73^5 , 
‘I should offend against the generation of thy children* (RV 

* I had dealt treacherously with ’), (4) kdbhal to * act foolishly,* 

‘ become vain,’ only Job 3431 < i will not offend any more.’ (5) 
pasha' to ‘rebel,* * take offence,’ Pr 1819 ‘ A brother offended is 
harder to be won than a strong city,* RVm ‘ injured.’ In NT 
the two intrans. verbs are (1) StjuMpTum, Ac 258 ‘Neither 
against the temple, nor yet against Osesar, have I offended 
anything at all’ (vt '^{Anavev, EV ‘have I sinned at all’); and 
(2) to stumble, Ja 2it 32 (RV both ‘stumble’). The 

transit, verb is erxavZacXt^oi^ occurring chiefly in Mt (52&. 30 ne 
1321.57 1512 1727 186.8.9 2410 2631.83) and Mk (417 63 942.43.4547 
1427. 29) ; also in Lk 723 172 and Jn flSl I6i ; ana elsewhere only 
Ro 1421, 1 Co 813 &i«, 2 Co 1129. AV always translates ‘ offend ’ ; 
RV always ‘ cause to stumble,* except Mk 1429 where ‘ All ye 
shall be offended because of me’ is retained in text, with 
‘ caused to stumble ’ in margin. RV omits the word in Ro I421 
with edd. 

Offence rarely occurs in OT. The only Heb. words are : (1) 
mikhshCl, 1 S 2531 ‘That this shall be no grief unto thee, nor 
offence of heart unto my Iord*(AVm ‘stumbling’), and Is 81-* 
‘a rock of offence*; also in Ps 119166 the same subst. is tr^ 

‘ offend,* ‘ nothing shall offend them,’ AVm ‘ they shall have no 
stumbling-block,* RV * they have none occasion of stumbling.* 
(2J het^ ‘ error,* ‘sin,* so tr. only Ec 104. The NT words are : 
(1) otfjtetprm ‘error,* ‘sin,* only 2 Co 117 (RV ‘sin’). (2) 
vTotpuK. a ‘ transgression,* Bo 425 gi6 sis. is. 17. is. 20 (rv always 

* trespass,’ the usual tr. of the word elsewhere in 

fepe/rmirn, lit. *a striking -against* («*/»«? -*<nrTfiw), in its only 
occurrence, 2 Co 63, RV ‘ occasion of stumbling.* Notice also 
the adj. ctfep^x^rat in Ac 2416 ‘to have always a conscience 
void of offence ’ {dxpieiMnw avm'itieriv ) ; 1 Co 1032 * give none 
offence* (uitpccrxorH RV ‘give no occasion of stum- 

bling’); and Ph lit ‘That ye may be sincere and without 
offence* (Je.iKpie‘mieat, RV ‘ void of offence’). (4) lit. 

‘ a thing to strike against ' iptpas'itaireiu)^ is tr^ * offence * only in 
Ro 1420 ‘It is evil for that man who eateth with offence ’ 
iFpoff-xofAfMc.ves). (6) the biblical form of the late word 

<rx»vt»:K>idpay which signifies ‘the bait-stick in a trap,’ In 
LXX (faswvJliofrXM occurs as the tr. of dbpM in Ps 5020 ; of kesel 
in Ps 4913 ; of mdkesh in Jos 2313, Jg 23 827, 1 s 1820, Ps 6922 
10638 1405 1419 ; and of mikhskdl in Lv 1914 1 $ 2531, Ps 119185. 
In NT it is found in Mt 1841 («&yrtc nrx^vhetXot, AV * all things 
that offend,’ RV ‘all things that cause stumbling’). 16231871^ 


that offend,’ RV ‘all things that cause stumbling’), 16231871^ 
(AV always ‘ offence,’ RV ‘stumbling-block* in IG®, ‘occasion 
of stumbling* in 187), Lfe 171 (aV ‘offences,’ RV ‘occasions 
of stumbling’), Eo 933 (both ‘offence’), 119 (both ‘stumbling- 
block’), I4I3 (AY ‘occasion to fall,’ EV ‘occ. of falling 


It is unfortunate that Hifend’ and Hffence’ 
have lost their early meanings. As the note 
above shows, we have no good word to take their 
place** 

™ could have used ‘scandal' and ‘scandalize’ as the 

yulg, and the Rhem. Version do, much of the force which we 
lose would have been retained. Thus in Rhem. NT, Mt 116 
‘Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in me’; 1341 ‘The 
Sonne of man shal send his Angels, and they shal gather out 
of his kingdom al scandals*; 187.8 ‘Wo be to the world for 
scandals. For it is necessary that scandals do come: but 


The following quotations from early writew 
illustrate the use of both words in AV. Barrow, 
Sermons, voL i. Serm. 1, *To offend originally 
signifies to infringe, that is, to stumble or hit 
dangerously i^on somewhat lying across our wav ’ ; 
Rutherford, Letters, No. lix. * He presumed that 
much on your love that ye would not offend* 
(=HtumhIe’) ; Shaks. Meas. for Meas, III. ii. 16, 
‘He hath offended the law*; Milton, FL til 
410— 

* Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat 
Second to thee, offered himself to die 
For man’s offence.* 

And in Areopaa, (Hales’ ed. p. 15) the meaning is 
to lay a stumbling-block in the way, ‘A certain 
Presbyter laid it scrupulously to his conscience, 
how he durst venture himselfe among those de- 
filing volumes. The worthy man loath to ave 
offence fell into a new debate with himselfe what 
was to he thought.’ 

For the theology see next article. 

J, Hastings. 

OFFENCE. — This term is the translation in AV 
of several Heb. and Gr. words. These may he 
classified in two categories: 1. Sin {aw Ec 10^; 
djuaprfa, 2 Co IF, RV ‘ sin ’) ; also the kindred idea 
of a moral fall [irapiTTfaiiaj e»g» Ro 4®® 6^®, RV 
‘ trespass ’). 2. Stumbling 1 S 25®h Is 8^**), 

considered as an act, the word being used in a 
metaphorical sense. Also a stumbling-block. In 
this last sense the term is used as tr“ of Gr. words 
with two different primary meanings ; (1) irpd<r- 
KOfifm (Ro 14®®), and TpocrxoTi} (2 Co 6 , RV ‘occa- 
sion of stumbling ’), literally * a stumbling-block,* 
Le, some impediment lying on the path, oyer 
which one stnmhles, and so morally anything 
that hinders and tends to trip one up m the path 
of life, or with regard to some particular course 
of action. (2) aKivdaXov, a purely biblical word, 
with its corresponding causative verb (TKavBdkL^a, 
of frequent occurrence both in LXX and in NT. 
The classic form is ffkavBdXTjBpov, In LXX it stands 
chiefly for Heb. rijaio ‘bait’ (fig. ‘snare’) and 
‘stumbling-block.’ The Gr. word means primarily 
the trigger of a trap; then the trap itself. In 
a secondary sense it stands for anything that 
ensnares or hinders morally. The idea of stum- 
bling appears in the phrase ‘rock of oflence’ {irirpav 
crmpddXov, Ro 9®®, a free quotation from Is 8^^, 
where LXX has Trirpas vTtbfiari), Le, a rock over 
which people stumble. The word is used of 
persoTis*, as in our Lord’s rebuke of St. Peter, 
‘Thou art an offence {(TKdvBaXov) unto me’ (Mt 
16®® AV). RV has ‘ stumbling-block * here, a need- 
I ful correction, the idea being, not that St. Peter 
I was ‘offensive’ to Jesus, nor that Jesus was 
I ‘ offended ’ with him, hut that the disciple was a 
! snare to his Master, an adversary (Sarai^as), one who 
provoked to stumbling. The word is also used of 
things, as when we read of casting a stumbling- 
block before anybody {e,g, Ro 14^). Again, in 
the expression ‘Whoso shall offend one of these 
; little ones,* etc, (Mt 18® AV), the reference is not 
to insulting and hurting the feelings, but to 
tempting and hindering in the way of Christ. 
Similarly, the directions about an oflending mem- 
ber of the body — the eye to be plucked out or the 
hand to he cut ofl:— reier to causes of stumbling, 
of moral hindrance. Accordingly, RV substitutes 
‘cause to stumble’ for the misleading word 
‘offend* in AV. The sin of leading one of 
: Christ’s little ones to stumble is set forth as 

: neverfchelesse wo to that man by whom the scandall cometh. 
And if thy hand or thy foote scandalize thee, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee.’ We find also the adj. ‘ scandalous ’ in the 
heading to Lk 9 ‘He forewameth againe of his scandalous 
Passion.’ In the notes to Mk 6i ‘offence’ is g'ven as an 
alternative to ‘ scandal,*—* His countrie folkes . - , did takf 
offence or scandal of him.’ 
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peculiarly heinous. St. Paul’s argument on the 
question of casuistry concerning eating food that 
has "been offered to idols turns on this idea. The 
apostle’s contention is not that the strong are to 
surrender their liberty in deference bo the super- 
stitions of the weak, for fear of offending the latter 
in the sense of giving them offence, i,e, angering 
and alienating them. The duty we owe to Chris- 
tian liberty may sometimes involve this painful 
consequence. St. Paul’s position is that liberty 
must not be so used as to ninder the sjgiritual life 
of others, by confounding their consciences and 
tempting them to imitate conduct the innocence 
of which they are not sufficiently enlightened to 
perceive, and which must therefore appear wrong 
to them. Where the Jews are said to be ‘ offended 
at’ Jesus (Mt 13®^), and where Hhe offence of the 
cross ’ is referred to (Gal 5^^), the stumbling and 
hindrance are in the way of accepting the claims 
of Christ, Thus the prophetic description of the 
stumbling-block is ascribed to Him because His 
obscure ori^n and humble appearance, and the 
method of His ministry, were regarded as reasons 
for not accepting Him. When He spoke in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, His trade as a carpenter 
and His family relations were the stumbling-block 
(Mk 6®). Here, however, the idea seems to be 
passing over to that of displeasure — we are in- 
stinctively angry at whatever causes us to stumble. 
This thought appears to be present in Mt 15^*, 
where the disciples say to Jesus, ‘Knowest thcyi 
that the Pharisees were offended when th^y 
heard ? ’ etc. The more serious idea of being 
hindered morally— as in the case of ‘offending^ 
one of Christ’s little ones — ^is evidently out of 
place here. All that is meant is that the Phari- 
sees were turned against Jesus and His claims, 
with the implied notion that this was coupled with 
some irritation. It is the same with St. Paul’s 
reference to ‘the offence of the cross’ (Gal 5^^). 
The fact that Jesus had suffered the indignity of 
crucifixion hindered the Jews, with their secular 
ideas of the Messiahship, from accepting Chris- 
tianity, and at the same time roused their indigna- 
tion against the preachers of the gospel. 

' W. F. Adenet.- 

OFFER, OFFERING, OBLATION.— These words 
are used in the English Versions for very different 
terms in the Hebrew and Greek ; and it wili be the 
aim of the present article to distinguish them, and 
enable the student to understand tne meaning and 
application of the terms used in the original. For 
the sake of clearness and simplicity, the usage of 
BY only (which is at least in some respects more con- 
sistent than that of AV) will be taken as the basis 
of the article. 

Offering and oblation^ it need hardly be remarked, 
are words substantially identical in origin, the only 
difierence between them being that one is formed 
(through ‘ofier’) from the present tense of the 
Latin offero, and the other from the supine oUa- 
turn, 

1. In burnt 

trthp) f thank- ^ 
meal-offering (ni;:p), sin-offering guilt-offering 

drink-offering ( i|D|), ‘ offering ’ corresponds 
to no distinctive element of the Hebrew^ expres- 
sion ; and the explanation of these terms will there- 
fore be reserved more properly for the art. Saceificb. 

2. ‘Offering (here and there in AV ‘sacrifice’) 

made by fire’ represents a single word in the Heb., 
.TfK or ‘fire-offering’). It occurs very 

frequently m P (as Lv I®* elsewhere 

* In AV occasionally, * willing, free, or voluntary offering* (as 
Ex 3529 368 , Lv7i6, Ezk 4612); in EV ‘freewill offering,’ uni- 
fonnly. 

t In Is 6319 rendered, unhappily, ‘ offering for sin,* suggesting 
confusion witk the very different ‘sin-offering*; see, however, 
EVm. 


only Dt 18^, Jos 13^^ 1 S 2^®) ; and is a term used 
generally of any sacrifice, or other offering (Lv 
consumed upon the altar. 

3. korbdn (AV usually ‘offering,’ sometimes 
(cf. ohlatioy often in the Vuig, for|?ii3) ‘oblation,® 
once ‘ sacrifice ’ ; RV uniformly ‘ oblation,’ except 
Ezk 20^ ‘ offering ’). This (from nnp ‘to come near ’) 
means properly something brought mar (viz. to the 
altar, or to God) ; it is the most general term for 
oftering or oblation, hein^ used mostly, it is true, 
of sacrifices of different kinds, hut also sometimes 
of other sacred gifts (Lv 2^®, Nu 7 passim^ 31®®}. It 
is found exclusively in P, and Ezk 20®® 40^. The 
occurrences in P are ; Lv 1®* ®’ ^9* i"** i^ 2^* 

IS. 13 31. 2. 6, 7. 8. 12. 24 428. 28. 82 gll 020 pS) »J13. 14. 28. 36. 20. S8 

97. 15 174 2218- 27 2314 27®* Nu 5^® 6^^- ®i 7 (28 times) 
97. 13 154. 26 igo 28® 31®®. In a slightly different form 
{kurbdn) it occurs in Neh 10®^ (®®) 13®b of the wood- 
offering (not mentioned elsewhere). It is, of course, 
the familiar ‘ corban ’ of Mk 7^^. 

(a) The cognate verb hikrth, ‘to bring near’ (of 
a secular gift Jg Ps 72^®^, Mai 1® [‘ present’]), 
is used in a corresponding sense (KV ‘present,’ 
‘offer,’ ‘ bring near, ’ ‘bring^) ; whether of the wor- 
shipper bringing up the sacrifice, or of the priest 
presenting it on the altar. The occurrences are 
too numerous to quote in extenso ; for examples, 
see (1) of the worshipper Lv 12.2.3.3.10.14 21- -*-8 
(‘ presented ’) 3^* 9* 4®- 7^^* 

12.12.13.H.16.18.26.29.S8. (2) of the priest Lv 15-1®- 
(‘ bring ’ *), 5® 6“ 2® (i®)- 21 0^) 7®* ®* ®* 9* ; and outside 

P (all), Ezk 43®®- 2®* ®^ 44^- 1®* 27 46b Hag 2^ Ezr 6^®- 
71’ 8®®, 1 Ch 16b 2Ch 351®. Like korbdn, Mkrth, it 
will be noticed, is essentially a priestly word; it de- 
notes a formal ceremonial act, and is almost entirely 
confined to P and Ezk. another verb also 

commonly rendered ‘ to offer ’ (see below), is a word 
much more in ordinary use ; it is as exceptional in 
P and Ezk as hiktth is constant. 

(&) The synon. also occurs in the same two 
applications, hut it is less technical, and also much 
less frequent (RV ‘bring,’ ‘ bring hither,’ ‘present,’ 
‘bring, near’) : Ex 32®, Jg 6^® ‘ presented ’ (if RVm 
of v.^® is right :t see 4), IB 13® 14®^* ®^, Am 6®®, Lv 2® 
(‘bring’), S^b Mai 1^*®*® (‘offer’), v.^^ 2'® 3®, 2 Ch 
29®® ; cf. of secular gifts, 1 K 4®^ (6b» aiso Jg 6^® (if 
RV text of v.^® is right). 

IqEXX is generally represented by and p"ip 

(not but) by (cf. Mk 7U, Mt 15®); Mt 623, 

therefore, if translated consistently with EV of the OT, would 
read, ‘If thou art offering thine oblatUm at the altar* (in 
DeUtzsch*8 Heb. NT, cf. Lv 2i-4 174 22t8 

EV and LXX ; and observe the same combination of irfma-fspai 
and in Mt 624 $4^ He 8^. 

4. no?P minkdh. This does not express the 

neutral idea of ‘gift’ (pp), but denotes a 
mentaru present, or a present made to secure or 
retain good-%vni, as Gn 32'®- 1®* 2®* ®^ (to Esau), 43"- 
15. 25. 26 (to Joseph), Jg 3'®* '7* (to Eglon), 2 K 8®- b 
Ps 45^2, offered, as something expected, by a political 
subject, 2S 8®* 9, 1 K 42', 2 K 17®*^ aL ; then of a 
tribute offered to God, both generally (including 
animals) Gn 49*“**®, 1 S 26'®, and specifically (as 
always in P) of the meal- (or cereal) offering (Lv 
2 : see Saceifice). Where minJidk appears to be 
used in the more general sense of a tribute offered 
to God, it is represented in RV by ‘offering’ or 
* oblation,’ The passages are Gn 4®* Nu 16'®, 
Jg 6'® (marg.), 1 S 2'^- 2®- ®9 3'^^ 26'®; 1 K 18®®* 2 K 
3‘^, Ezr 9^*b Ps 96® 141® (marg.), Is 1'* 

192X 4323* 576* 003*. 20. 20^ jer 1412* 172®* 33'®* 41®*, Dn 
2^ (to Daniel), 92'* 27*, Am b®®*, Zeph 3'®, Mai 1'®- "* 
212. IS 3s. 4 (• ^th marg. ‘ Or, meal-offering ’). How 
ever, in several of these passages, esp. in 1 K 18®®*®®, 
2 K 3®®, Ps 141®, Ezr 9^* b Dn 9®' [in all, ‘ the evening 

* But ‘ bring * elsewhere in these chapters represents K’pg. 

f For ri'xn is used also of ‘bringing near* or ‘presenting 
ordinary food, Gn 272S, 1 S 2S25, 2 S 13U. 
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minhali^ ; see 2 K 16^®], perhaps also in many of 
those with the alternative marginal rendering, and 
in Is 19®h it is not improbable that ‘meal-offer- 
ing * would be the better rendering, 

6, terumdh (AY and RV ‘heave-offering,’ 
‘offering,’ and ‘oblation’). This word (from o'in 
‘ to lift or take off ’) denotes properly what is lifted 
off a larger mass, or separated from it for sacred 
purposes (LXX in Pent, uses d^afpe/ia, in Ezk mostly 
avapxi ; Targ. in both Knwnss? ‘something separ- 
ated*) ; and is used in particular (cl Driver on Dt 
12^) ; (1) of gifts taken from the produce of the soil 
(as tithe, firstfruits, and firstlings) ; (2) of contri- 
butions of money, spoil, etc., ofered for sacred 
purposes, and in Ezk of land reserved for the 
priests and Levites ; (3) in connexion with sacri- 1 
iices, only of portions * taken off’ the rest, and 
forming the priest’s due, esp. of the ‘ heave- thigh,’ 
which, with the ‘ wave-breast,’ is (in P) the priest’s 
share of the peace-oftering, hut also (as Nu 5® 18®) 
of other priestly dues. The rendering ‘heave- 
offering’ implies a rite of ‘elevation,’ which, how- 
ever, is very doubtful, and is rejected by modern 
scholars (e.^. Ges., Keil on Lv 2®, Dillm. on Lv 7®® 
etc.). Omitting the passages (as Ex 29^*^, Lv 
7®®' ®^) irvhere terumah is used of the ‘ heave-thigh,’ 
it occurs, in the other applications just noted, Ex 
252. 2. 8 301®- 1^- 35«- *• ^1* 36®* ®, Lv 7^^ 221^, Nu 5® 

J519. 20, 21 Jg8. 11. 19. 24. 26. 2?. 28. 28. 29 3]^29. 41. 52 J)|;^ JQ®* i"** 

Ezk 20*1® (‘ offerings ’ *) 44®®* ®® 45i* '^* i®* i® 48®- ®* i®* 
12. 12. 18. 18. 20. 20. 21. 21. 21^ J^Jal 3®, 2 Cll SP®* EZT 
Neh 10®^ <®®)* ®®t‘®) 12^^ 13“ ; also 2 S l-i (if the reading 
he correct), Is 40‘^®, and (in a secular sense) Pr 29"* 
(see IlVm). (EV in Pent. 2 S, Ezr, Neh, Ezk 20'*®, 
Mai, * heave-offering’ or ‘offering,’ in 2 Ch, Is, and 
other passages in Ezk, ‘ oblation % * Contribution ’ 
is perhaps the English word which, though not 
entirely satisfactory, nevertheless best suggests 
the ideas expressed by the Heb. terumah. 

(a) The use of the corresponding verb ann ‘ to lift or 
take off’ (often by the side of the suhst. terumah) 
should be noted (LXX usually in Pent. a<f>aip4(a, in 
Ezk in 2 Ch dTrdpxofMt; Targ. ‘to 

separate ’ ; KV ‘ heave up,’ ‘ offer,’ ‘ take up,’ '* take 
oft;’ ‘ offer up,’ ‘ heave,’ ‘ levy * Nu 31^, ‘ give . . . 
for offerings ’2 Ch 30*-^^ ‘give’). This occurs, not 
only of the ‘ heave-thigh ’ Ex 29^, but also in con- 
nexion with various other sacred gifts or sacrifices : 
Ex 35^, Lv 2® (of the ‘ memorial ’ taken off the meal- 
offering in order to he burnt on the altar), 4®* ^®* 
(of the fat lifted or taken off a sacrifice for con- 
sumption on the altar), (as 2®}, 22^®, Nu 15^®* 

20. 20 Jgl9, 24. 26. 28. 29. 80. 82 3J28. 52^ 401. 18 438. 9. 20 

2 Ch 30^* ^ 35®* Ezr 8®®. The remarkable incon- 
sistency in the rendering of this word, even in EV, 
and the confusion with other words occasioned 
thereby, are much to he regretted ; if the instances 
are examined in detail, the idea in each will he 
seen to be, as explained above, that of lifting or 
taking off from a larger mass for sacred purposes 
(note esp. the use of both the verb and the suhst. 
in Ezk in connexion with land). 

6* tenuphdh, a ‘ wave-offering ’ (implying a 
rite of ‘waving’; see Sacrifice), and usually so 
rendered in AY, EV ; hut represented by * offering’ 
alone in Ex 35*-^ 38®^- (where the term is used 
peculiarly of materials offered for the construction 
of the sanctuary), and in Nu 8^^* ^®* J®* 21 (changed 
here in RV to ‘ wave-offering’), where it is used of 
the Levites. 

(a) The cognate verb ?]un ‘to wave,’ and usually so 
rendered, is similarly represented by ‘ offer’ in Ex 35®®, 
Nu 8^^* ^®* (in Nu with the marg. ‘ Heb. wave% 

7* ‘Whole burnt-offering ’ (really a double ^ and 
tautologous, rendering of the Heb., adopted from 
AV of rs 5P®) stands for the Heb. (lit. some- 
thing whole) in EV Dt 13^® marg., 33^®, 1 S 7® 
* For ‘oblations* in this verse see below, ISTo. 9. 


(Heb. V’b n*?!];). Ps 5P® The Heb. word is a 
rare syn. of fh'v (see SACRIFICE, under ^burnt- 
offering’); it occurs besides, in a sacrif. sense, ot 
the priest’s mrnhdh, which was to be ‘ wholly burnt 
(lit. ‘burnt (as) something whole ’), Lv 6^^* 

8. ‘ Passover offerings ’ stands for only 

2 Ch 35’'* ®* ® ; see Passover. 

9. ‘ Oblation ’ for m'pD (not a technical word 5 
lit. something borne along or brought ; cf. the verb 
in v.®\ and No. (11), below) in Ezk 20^^®. 

10. ‘Offerings’ for the obscure and uncertain 
D'?n?n Hos 8^®, generally taken to mean properly 
‘gifts’ (from nn;). 

‘ Offering (up) ’ stands also, in RV of NT, for — 

11. 7rpocr<popd (LXX for Hijp Ps 40®; otherwise 

very rare, except in Sir, viz. 14^^ 31 (34)^®* 32 

(35)1*® 3811 4016 5018.14). Ac 2D® 24”, Bo Ifii®, Eph 
5®, He 10®* ®* (from Ps 40® : Heb. minhdh) i®* i^* 1® (in 
all, except He 10®* ®, in the sense of the Heh. pnp). 

12. dvd67}pba {Sb votive offering set up in a temple, 
Herod, ii. 182, etc.): Lk 21®; so Jth I6I® (‘gift’), 
2 Mac 91® (EV). 

‘Oblation ’does not occur in NT (either AV or BV). In Pr. 
B&. version of the Psalms it occurs in 27? for D’O^T, and in 6118 
for In the Apocr. it represents trpoirpopx, 1 Es 5^2 (51), Sir 
6018 (AV), Thr 16, ^spov Sir 78 (AV), hopiM 1 Mac 165 (in a secular 
sense), fA&vm (i.e. ni;i|P) Bar lio RV. 

The verb ‘ to offer, ’ besides the four usages noted 
under 3 a b, 5 a, 6 u, stands also in RV for — 

(5) n?! ‘to slaughter’ (in sacrifice) ; Gn 31®^ 46i, 
Ex 231®, Lv 19®*®, Dt 18® 331® (elsewhere in the 
Pent. n^T is rendered by ‘ to sacrifice ’ *), 1 S pi 2i® 
etc., Ps 4® 27® SQi^ (Heb. ‘ slaughter thanksgiving ’ ; 
so v.^), 116” (Heh. ‘slaughter the slaughtering 
(sacrifice) of thanksgiving ’ ; so 107^®, Lv 22**^®) ; and 
elsewhere, esp. %vhen the obj. is the cognate suhst. 
‘sacrifice.’ 

(6) n^jK'7 ‘to cause to go up’ (viz. on the altar), — 

very of fen, esp. with ‘burnt-offering’ (the Heh. 
word for which, nbp, is cognate with this verb, and 
means properly that which goes up, viz. on the 
altar) : in r and Ezk, only Ex 30® 40®®, Lv 14®® 17®, 
Ezk 43^®' ^ ; elsewhere, Gn 8®® 22®* (here, and 
sometimes besides, ‘to ofler up*), Ex 24® 32®, Nu 
232.4.14. 80^ Dt 12”* 27®, Jos 22®® (first time), 1 K 

3-^ (first time), Am 5®®, Is 57® 66®, Ps 51” 66”% 

and often besides, both in S, K, etc,, and also 
in Ch, Ezr (in the Pent, all the occurrences are 
cited). So ‘ the offering of ’ in IK 18®®* ®® and 
‘ offering ’ in 2 K 3-® are both lit. ‘ the going up of.’ 

(7) ‘ to do or make ’ (an idiom, use— cf . p^i*€i8> 

mdifacere — prob. allied to, or developed from, that 
of the same word in the sense of to make ready, 
prepare, or dress as food, Gn 18^* Lv 6®^ (”) 7®, Jg 
6 ” IS 25” 2S 124*4 135 . 7 ^ IK 17” (of meal) 
18®®* ®®* 26) • in RV usually ‘ offer,’ sometimes ‘ sacri- 
fice,’ and (esp. in Nu 15 and Ezk) ‘prepare’: Ex 
1025 29®®* ®®* ®®* ®®* 4i Lv 5^® 6®® 9^* ** ^®' 2® 14^®* ®® 

I 516 .S 0 109 . 24 179 22 ^. 24 (KVm) 23”* ”, Nu 6^^* ”• ”* ” 
8” 15®* ® (proh. : EV ‘ make ’), w.®* «• s* ”• i4. 24234. 4. 8. s. 
15. 20. ai. 28. 24. 81 292. 89, Bt 12» Jos 222® (secoud time), 
Jg 13” (?; notice ins!?), v.” (‘make ready,’ not 
‘ offer ’ 1 K 3” (second time), 8®* (2 Ch V), 

12®% 2K 5” 1024*25 17®% Jer 33” {‘to do’), Ezk 
4325.25.27 (‘make’), 45”*®®*®®-®4 402.7.12.12.18.13.14.15^ 
Ps 66”% The word is meant as a summary 
description of the process of sacrifice : it is never 
used where there is a detailed description of the 
ritual, with reference to a particular act, 

(8) ‘ to slay,’ Ex 34®®. 

(9) "i£5{2 ‘to make into sweet smoke/ Am 4®, and 
Tppn {id. ) 1 Ch 64® (®4). See Incense, Sacrifice. ' 

(10) ‘to pour (out),’ and usual! v so rendered 
(as Hos 94, 2 K 16”) : Ps 164, Dn 24® (Iram.). 

(11) ‘to bear along,’ ‘bring’ (not a special 
sacrif. term) : Ezk 20®^ [cf. 2 S 8®* ®, Ps 96% Heb.]. 

* Or, naturally, in Dt 1215 . 21 (cL 1 S 2824) by ‘ to biU.’ 
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(12) *to give’ : Eak 6^® (exceptional ; of. 20^ 
Heb. [AV and RV * presented]). 

* To offer for sin ’ stands for one word in the Heb.* 8 «J 3 n, Lv 625 

915. 

‘To offer willingly* stands for prop, to show oneself 

libeml or forward : Jg 62- 9 (in battle), elsewhere only in Oh, 
Ezr, Neh, in giving gifts, etc., to the sanctuary, 1 Ch 
295. 6 . 9. 9. 14. 17. 17, 2 Ch 1716, Ezr 16 268 35 71 s. 15. 16. 16, IJeh 112. 
(In Ps 110® RV the Heb. is ‘ are willingnesses’). 

* To offer incense ’ stands for Jer liw 322®. 

In the RV of NT ‘ to offer (up) ’ stands for — 

(13) Trpo<r4)4p(a (in LXX' nsn. for anpn) ; Mt 2^^ 

523.24 §4 Lk Jn 9 ^ (Karpdav), Ac 7 ^^ 

(from Am 5“®, LXX [sy^an]), 21 ®®, He 5^* ^ 8 ®* ®* ■* 

97 . 9 . 14. 25. 28 IQl. 2. 8. 11. 12 17. 17^ 

In Mt 211 rpoff^viyxoiv mitvS "&Sp» would be in Heb. lb la’lp’l 
nniD (so Delitzsch): see Jg SW.is Heb. and LXX. On Mt 623 
84 see above, under 3 h, 

(14) ivacpipui (LXX mostly for n^ 5 ;n, also for Tapn, 
once or twice for ntyp) ; He (c£ Westcott), 13^®, 
Ja 2 ‘MP 2 ®.* 

(15) aTrivBos (*to poTiT ont’j in LXX for T 9 !?): 
Ph 2 ^*^, 2 Ti 4® {ffwipBofiaii fig. of St. Paul himself). 

(16) dldojpiA : Lk 2®4. 

* Things offered to idols * (tiBa>Kc$vTcc) has been in RV changed 
uniformly to ‘things sacrificed (un)to idols* (as in AV of Eev 
214. 20 ), Ac 1529 2125, 1 Oo 81* 4 . 7.19 1019 ; * offered in sacrifice’ in 
1 Co 1028 represents itpeSow. 

From the preceding synopsis of passages, it will 
he apparent what extremely difierent terms in the 
original, esp. in OT, are represeated by each of 
the three English words, ‘offer,’ ‘offering,’ and 
‘ oblation ’ ; and that though the Heb. (and Greek) 
terms might, in particular cases, be interchange- 
able, in others they are not. In Lv for exam^e, 

‘ offer’ could not be n^j or O'in, nor ‘ oblation ’ 
or ; ‘offer’ in Dt 12 ®“^, though it is might 
&.ho he nVi;n, but hardly (the writer not being 
p 4 iestly) anpn, and ‘ oblation ’ in Is 19®^ could not 
(for the same reason) be pip. Conversely, ‘offer 
an oblation ’ in Ezk 45^ represents two Heb. words 
entirely different from those which it represents in 
Lv 1 ® ; and ‘ offer’ in Lv 7 is always a'lpn, in Nu 18 
it is always t while in Nu 28 it is and a'lpn. 
The words in the original are in most cases techni- 
cal ; and the distinctions between them are of im- 
portance for those who would properly understand 
the sacrificial system of the Hebrews. The reader 
who desires to obtain a practical view of Hebrew 
or Greek usa^e is recommended to mark on the 
margin of his RY the Hebrew or Greek word 
corresponding in each ease to the English. Unless 
any passages have been accidentally overlooked, 
the preceding article should enable him to do this for 
the words here concerned in all their occurrences, 
except those of nnpn in the Pent., and of n^j and 
nhsin out of it. S. R. Driver. 

OFFICER. — word used both in AY and in 
RY to translate some eight Heb. words in OT 
and two Gr. words in NT. The Heb. words, 
according to their derivation, represent five fami- 
lies — (1) nizzdb, neztb, ‘one set up’; the former in 
1 K 4^^* of Solomon’s commissariat officers, the j 
latter in the same sense in 4^® (as to its meaning in i 
1 S 10 ® see Driver, ad loc,), ( 2 ) paJped^ pekuddah^ \ 
paMd, ‘inspector.’ (3) m5, ‘great one.’ (4) 
shS0r==:{a) ‘arranger,’ (h) ‘scribe’ (see Dillmann 
on Ex 6 ®). (5) sdriSi ‘ eunuch.’ (The hamme- 
Mkah of Est 9®, AY, ‘officers,’ is in RY now 
rendered ‘they that did the business’). ‘Officer’ 
most fre^ently stands for shoter and saris (LXX 
niivovx^h FY in Est always ‘ chamberlain,’ but only 

* In He 928 , i p £24 rendered ‘bear’ ; see in LXX Is 63li (for 
Vao), V .12 (for aWi). 

t Except v.l® (anpn ; of. Lv 279) : would not here be 

suitable. 


once besides, 2 K 23'^^), and it seems very doubtful 
whether the meaning of the latter was ever widened 
into officer generally, Potipliar’s ease being by most 
critics regarded as no exact exception. 

It is noticeable that the idea of subordination 
which lies in the NT i/irripiTi'js (the original for 
‘officer’ in ail NT passages except Lk 12'^^ ir^jd/crcap) 
does not show itself in the Heb. originals. ■ It is 
noticeable also that B7r7]pir7]s, the almost sole NT 
original, is never in the LXX employed to render 
any of the Heb. words given above, and, though 
occurring twenty times in NT, occurs but twice in 
the Gr. canonical OT (Pr 14®®, Is 32®), and but twice 
in the uncanonical ( Wis 6^ Three It would seem 

that, apart from saris and perhaps oceasionalV 
shoter (comp. Dt 16^®* with Mt 5^® ‘ judge . . 1 
officer ’), the Heb. words rendered ‘ officer ’ suggest 
no distinctive function, whereas the NT BrypiTTfs 
(which has lost all reminiscence of its original 
meaning of ‘ under-oarsman ’ — perhaps one of the 
lower two out of the three assigned to an oar) in 
some dozen passages out of the twenty means dis- 
tinctly bailiffs or police officers of the Sanhedrin or 
other court of justice, in accordance with one use 
of the same word at Athens, where tiTripirai were 
the subordinates of those important police magis- 
trates called the Eleven (Plato, Phcedo, 116 B), and 
one use by Josephus {Ant. iv. viii. 14), when, in Ha 
account of Moses’ judicial arrangements, he gives 
the same title to the two Levites who were at- 
tached as clerics to each Jewish court constituted 
out of the seven chief men of each city. An 
apparently synonymous term for these clerks, 
confined, as a translation of shoter, to Dt, is the 
curious and uncertain 7pajajaaroeiflra7W7ei5sj perhaps 
(as Driver suggests) the title of some law officer at 
Alexandria. 

The duties of ‘officers’ {shdtMm) as described 
in OT were various ; they made proclamations 
(Dt 20®* ®* ®), they conveyed orders (Jos 1^® 3®) to the 
people in time of war; in 1 and 2 Gh we find them 
as subordinate officials, sometimes in a military 
(1 Ch 27^), sometimes in a judicial capacity 
(1 Ch 23^), and on one occasion superintending the 
repairs of the temple (2 Ch 34^®), much m shdtMm 
were also Pharaoh’s ‘ taskmasters,’ superintending 
the labour of the Israelites (Ex 5® etc.). See 
Driver on Dt H®. 

In NT, v7r7ipiT7}s, where it does not mean a servant- 
generally {‘of (Ihrist,’ 1 Co 4^, Ac 26^®; ‘of the 
word,’ Lk P), or an assistant for a special purpose 
(Ac 13®, John Mark, possibly in the main for bap- 
tizing), or an attendant (Lk 4®®, the attendant at 
the synagogue service; see MINISTER),* is most 
naturally explained in a sense similar to that of 
shoter in Dt 16^® (ef. Mt 5®®), though perhaps in a 
sense somewhat more confined, as a subordinate 
official in connexion with a court of justice, whose 
duty it was, as warder or sergeant, to carry into 
effect the decisions or maintain the dignity and 
authority of the judges. Thus the Biri/jp^rai. of the 
Sanhedrin were sent to arrest Jesus (Jn did 
finally seize Him in Gethsemane ( Jn 18®), ‘received 
him with blows of their hands’ (Mk 14®®), one 
imrtpiTris striking Him for His answer to the high 
priest (Jn 18®®) ; and similar Brrripirai under com- 
mand of a captain of the temple police {o-rpaTTjyds^ 
cf. Jos. Ant, XX. vi, 2; Schilrer, EJP II. i. 258) 
were commissioned to arrest Peter and John (Ac 4^ 
524.26)^ Probably, when Jesus said, ‘If my king 
dom were of this world, my BTrqpirai would now be 
striving ’ ( Jn 18®®), He drew His analogy from this 
temple usage. Luke’s TvpdKrwp (12®®), the avenger 
of the Tra^dians (^Esch. Eum. 319), the tax'^ 
gatherer of Demosthenes (778. 18), the exactor of 

* Of. art, Mark (John), p. 245% where it is suggested that 
even the vvvipivni of Ac IS® is used in this sense— -that is to say 
John Mark may have been a l^azzm, or * synagogue mimster.* 


Isaiali {3^^ LXX)^ tlie public accountant of the 
papyri (3 cent. B.C., see Deissmann, Beitrdge, p. 
lo2), has now become with Mm a synonym for the 
{ nr 7 } piT 7 )s of a court of justice. (See Minister, ad 
fin.), J. Massie. 

00 *'07). — The king of Bashan at the time of 
the end of the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. He and his people were conquered at 
Edrei. That city and Asntaroth were his capitals 
(Jos 13^®). He was ‘ of the remnant of the Rephaim ’ 
{loe, cit.) or giants, and had in all ‘threescore cities, 
all the region of Argob** (Bt 3^), These were 
‘ cities fenced with high wails, gates, and bars * 
(I) 1 3®}, so that his kingdom was a powerful one. His 
territory became the possession of the half-tribe 
of Manasseh (under Jair the son {i.e. descendant) 
of Manasseh), which remained in the trans-Jordanic 
territory. The bedstead (? sarcophagus) of the 
king was a famous one; it seems to have been 
made of black basalt ; and it had found its way, 
when the Book of Deuteronomy was written, to 
Eabbah of the cMldren of Ammon (Dt 3^^).t Many 
ancient sarcophagi of black basalt have been found 
in the districts east of the Jordan. The conquest 
of Og by Moses was looked upon as one of the 
great events of Jewish history; we find it referred 
to by the Gibeonite ambassadors to Joshua (Jos 9^®), 
as also in the making of the covenant in Neh 9*^ 
and in Ps 135^^ 136^. Many legends have gathered 
about his name. Pope Gelasius, in the 5th cent., 
issued a decree condemning a book which at that 
time was current under the name of Og. 

LiTBRATuaB.— The latest authority on Og is Driver’s Deutero- 
nomy, see esp. pp. 7f., 6Si. ; cf. also Porter, Giant Citm of 
Bashan, 12 f., 94 ; Conder, Heth and Moab, 160 f.; G. A. Smith, 
HiM. Geog. 676 f. ; Wright, Palmyra and ZenoMa, 284 ff. 

H. A. Redpath. 

CHAD (ink). — A. son of Simeon, Gn 46^® ("Awd), 
Ex 6^® (B Td?ad, A *lacoadi, E ''Awd). The name is 
wanting in the parallel passage 1 (IJh 4^, as well as 
in Nu 26H 

OHEB (^nk ‘ tent’ ; B ^Oad, A ’Ood; Luc. "A^d).— 
One of Zerubbabers sons, 1 Ch 3^. The correctness 
of the MT is open to suspicion. 

OHOLAH (n^ni<, B ’'Oo{X)Xa, A ’^OXXa) and 
OHOLIBAH ® ^OdXtjSa, A and once [Ezk 23®®] 

B’'OXt/3a) are symbolical names given in Ezk 23^^* 
11.22.86.44 ^ Samaria and Jerusalem respectively. 
In this passage the latter are represented as two 
sisters, both wives of Jahweh (cf. the marriage of 
Jacob to the sisters Leah and Rachel, a practice 
afterwards forbidden, Lv 18^® [H]), and as having 
been guilty of adultery, Samaria with Egypt and 
Assyria, Jerusalem with Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia (cf. ch, 16). The reference is to those 
intrigues and alliances with foreign peoples (Hos 
2 K 16'^, Is 7^^"®®), which had the natural effect 
of introducing foreign manners and worship (cf. 
2 K 23i^S Am 5®®% Is 2^ Jer 19'®), and which, 
since the days of Hosea, had been represented 
and censured by the prophets as infidelity to 
Jahweh.4: 

The name may be^ft^n^ ‘she who has a 
tent,’ ‘ tent-woman,’ and (cf, 

2 K 21', Is 62^} ‘tent in her’ (so Smend fwhose worSs 
‘soil heissen’ show, however, that the sense put 
upon Pi7r|^ is unusual, not to say forced], followed 

♦This district wm afterwards known as Trachonifcis (Dfc 8I), 
md is now called el-Lela (but see art. Aegob) ; though this 
would not include all that is meant by Aigob. There is a curious 
notice of this district in 1 K 4^3* 

t It is quite possible, however, that Dt is a later insertion. 

f Similarly, the alliances of the Hasmonsean princes with I 
Rome were condemned from the Pharisaic standpoint as *a 
going a whoring after strange gods * (Assimm, Mos, v. 8, ed. 
rritjsscfae, otherwise Charles, ad loe.). 


by Oxf, Eeh. Lex., Bertholet, etc.), the reference 
being to the tent-shrines which were found at the 
hdmdth (Ezk 16'®, Hos 9®, 2 K 23’’ [?] ; cf. the name 
Oholibamah Meat [?of the] high place,’ Gn 36^), 
just as the ark of Jahweh had from the first its 
tent (2 S 7®), and as David pitched for it a tent 
(2 S 6'^) at Jerusalem (cf. Smend, Alttest. Religions- 
gesch.^, 137). The two names have sometimes been 
taken as=s:‘ her tent,’ and ‘My {sc. Jahweh’s) tent 
in her,’ and it has been supposed that in the first 
name there is a covert reproach of Samaria’s illicit 
worship at shrines of her own selection, and in the 
other an implication that Jerusalem is Jahweh’s 
own sanctuary. But, apart from the improbability 
of Ezekiel’s paying what might be taken as a 
compliment to Jerusalem, the probability is that 
the '-r- in is simply a ‘ binding vowel ’ with- 

out either suifixal or construct force (cf. Gray’s 
contention to the same effect in a numerous class 
of compound personal names— Proper Names, 
pp. 75 n. ). In this way the first part of the name 
means simply ‘tent,’ not ‘my tent,’ and Okolah 
and Oholibah are practically identical in sense. 
The most suitable explanation of this similarity of 
name and meaning appears to be that it was in- 
tended to imply that Samaria and Jerusalem had 
sinned in the same way and incurred the same 
condemnation. The prophet’s purpose was facili- 
tated by the circumstance that it was common in 
the East to give almost identical names to brothers 
or sisters (Ewaid compares Hasan and Musein, the 
names of the two sons of Ali the son-in-law of 
Mohammed). There may be something, too, in 
the fact noted by Skinner {EzeMel, p. 191 n.) that 
contains the same number of consonants as 
ppb’" (which, hovrever, as Bertholet points out, is 
always vuritten in OT fnDlJ'), and the same 

number as Though the names’ in Ezk are 

purely figurative, they have a resemblance to a 
formation found in Phoenician *j‘?D^ni«), 

Himyaritic ‘?K^rTx), the above Edomite (?) 

name and the Hebrew (?) name (cf. 

Gray, op. cit., p. 246 n.). J. A. Selbie. 

OHOLIAB (3^'^n^ ‘father’s tent ’ ; ’EXtd/5 ; AV 
Aholiab). — The chief assistant of Bezaiel in the 
construction of the tabernacle, Ex 31® 35®^ 36'* ® 
38®® (all P). It is possible (cf., for the name, 
Pheen. hvjhm, “iVD‘?nN, Himyaritic 
Edomite (?) nD2'‘?n« Gn 36®*^') that he was of non- 
Israelitisli origin (see Gray, HPN 246 n.). 

J. A. Sblbie. ' 

OHOLIBAH.— See Oholah. 

OHOLIBAMAH (npp'^n^ ‘ tent of the high place ’). 
—1. One of Esau’s wives, Gn 36®* ®* '^* ^ {’OXt/Se/zd, 

’EXijS^/ta, *0\c^4/jLa). All the passages where she 
bears this name belong to R or to a late stratum 
of P. Elsewhere (Gn 26®"* P) Esau’s wives have 
quite diflerent names, and the whole subject of 
his marriages is wrapped in obscurity (see the 
Comm, of Dilim. and Holzinger, U.citt.). 2. An 
Edomite * duke,’ Gn 36*' (’EXi/3e/;tas). 

J. A. Selbie. 

OIL (usually pip shemen ; 23 1., when coupled with 
other products of the field in their unmanufactured 
state [see Driver on Dt7'®], in^:; in the Aramaic 
part of Ezr ns?p ; LXX and NT iXaw?').— One of the 
most important products of Palestine, mentioned 
more than 200 times in the Bible. Sometimes it 
is specifically called ‘olive oil,’ lit. ‘oil of olive,’ 
shemm zayith, to indicate its source, as Ex 27®® 
30®*, Lv 24®, or ‘ oil olive,’ lit. ‘ olive of oil,* Dt 8® 
{zith shemen), 2 K 18®® {zith yizMr) ; but, even 
when not so expressed, the material refeired to 
is the product of the olive in ali cases but one, 
viz. Est 2'2, whpe oil of myrrh is specially men- 
tioned. The olive tree and its fruit are elsewhere 



OIL 


lescribed (see art. Olive, and cf. ii. p. 31 ), and 
tJie methods employed in extracting the oil from 
Its fleshy drupes are there given. 

Several kinds of olives were cultivated in Pales- 
tine. According to MenaMt\ viii. 3, those of 
Tekoa were the best, those of Ragab the second 
best. Three other varieties — that of Netophath, 
that called Saphconi, and that named Bisani— are 
mentioned in rmJi, vii. 1. The last is said to be so 
called because it is so prolific that it makes all others 
to be ashamed. Columella, who calls the olive the 
first of ail trees, mentions 10 varieties whose culture 
he describes at length {de> Re Bmtica^ v. 8, xii, 
49-64, and de Arhorihm, xvii.)j and Pliny names 
15 kinds, of which the Licinian was the best (xv. 4). 
Cato {de Re 64-69) gives the modes in use 

for purifying the oil, and Pafladius {de Be Rustical 
1. 20; Mar, viii, Oct, viii, Nov, v) describes the 
oil cellars and many particulars in olive culture. 
For descriptions of the olive varieties now in culti- 
vation see Barbe, £tudes sur les oliviersi and 
details of ancient methods of expressing the oil are 
given in Blumner’s Technologies i. 318. St. Paul 
uses the figure of olive-grafting in Ro IP^ in the 
opposite sense to that referred to by Palladius {de 
Insitione, xiv., ‘feciindat sterilis pingues, oleaster 
olivas ’). In Geoponicas ix. , there is also an account 
of the culture of the olive, and of the experiments 
made of grafting olives on vines ; this 4\atoarTd4>v\os 
and the eflect produced on the fruit of the graft is 
mentioned in an epfeam (Brunck, iii. 231). 

Bifierent kinds of oil were known in Palestine. 
Pure (RV) or beaten (A V) oil is specified in Ex 
2720 29" Lv 242, Nu 28® (LXX i\at<ap 

drpvyov Kadapbv ; Vulg. oleum purissimum jpiloque 
contusum)* Hhm is the oil now known m com- 
merce as virgin oil, extracted by simple pressure 
without heat. In Zee 4^^ it is called zdhdh or 
golden. The inferior kinds are extracted by more 
powerful pressure, and the coarse or gorgon oils by 
the aid of boiling water. These contain f ermentible 
materials, the lees or Amurca, a watery bitter 
liquid, whose use, when separated from the oil, as 
a sheep-dip is mentioned by Virgil ((reory. iii. 448) ; 
said by Varro to be valuable for killing weeds, and 
by Cato to be destructive to ants. The coarsest 
oil is known now in the market as huile d^enfer ; 
it is bitter, and soon becomes rancid. In the 
present day the cheaper oils are largely adulterated 
with or replaced by cotton-seed oil, which is, for 
most purposes, iliuminant or dietetic, inferior to 
pure olive oil ; for the latter surpasses all others in 
consisting, to a much larger extent, of the glycerides 
of unsaturated acids, and it can be recognized and 
distinguished from its adulterations by the rapidity 
with which it consolidates in the presence of 
nitrous acid (Brannt, On OilSs i. 318). For the 
different kinds of oils in Talmudic times see 
MenaMths viii. 4, 5. 

Oil is coupled with corn and must as an element 
of national wealth in Bt 7^® 11^^ 12^^ 14^ 18^ 28®^, 
2 Ch 3228, Xeh Hos 2®* 22, J1 2i9. With com, 
must, and honey in 2 Ch 31® it formed part of the 
tribute brought to Hezekiah on the restoration of 
the priesthood. Raisins, figs, wine, and oil were 
brought by the northern tribes for the feast of 
rejoicing when Bavid was made king (1 Ch 12"). 
Must and oil as the typical produce of the land 
are mentioned in Neh 10®^ 13®“^, Jer 31^^ J1 22*; 
must and oil in Neh 10®®, Hag 1^^ ; wine, summer 
fruits, and oil were gathered by the remnant 
left in the land after the Captivity (Jer 40"). 
Sennacherib promised Israel that, if they would 
submit, he would bring them to a land of oil-olive 
and honey (2 K 18®®), meaning probably some 
region about Gordyeea or S. Kurdistan ; it can- 
not have been Babylonia, as the oil used there, ac- 
cording to Strabo (xvi. 1. 14), is that of sesamum, 
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the gingili oil of commerce, exti acted from Sesa 
mum orientale, a Bignoniaeeous plant. Fine flour, 
oil, and honey wmre the gifts 'wherewith God fed 
His unfaithful people (Ezk 16 ") ; and 'wine, oil, and 
fine flour were the types of the luxuries imported 
by the mystic Babylon (Rev 18"). The priestly 
stores of these commodities are mentioned in 1 Ch 
92® and Ezr 6®; and a similar phrase, victuals, oil, 
and wine, is used in 2 Ch 11^^ for the stores accumu- 
lated by Rehoboam in his fortified cities. Prob- 
ably the great system of underground storehouses, 
such as those found at Tell Zakartyeh and else- 
where (PjEF< 8^, 1899), were for this purpose. The 
royal cellars of oil in Bavid’s day were in charge 
of Joash (1 Ch 27®®). There is a reference to these 
secret stores of agricultural produce in the petition 
of the suppliants to Ishmael (Jer 41®). 

Oil, wine, and barley were supplied as food by 
Solomon to Hiram’s workpeople (2 Ch 2"). The 
quantity allowed is given in v." as 20,000 baths = 
about 165,000 gallons (see also Jos. Ant, VIII. ii. 9) ; 
hut according to 1 K 6^^ the annual gift was 20 
cors— about 1640 gallons. 

Oil was an important Palestinian export. It 
was sent to Tyi*e, as stated not only in the passages 
cited above, but in Ezk 27^^. In Ezr 3% meat, 
drink, and oil are said to have been given to the 
Tyrian workers occupied in building the second 
temple. There are allusions to this commerce in 
Skeoiiths vi. 5. The trickery of John of Gischala 
in manipulating this trade is recited by Josephus 
{BJ II. xxi. 2). Much of this oil sent to Tyre was 
for the Egyptian market, but Israel sometimes 
sent the oil directly to Egypt (Hos 12^). Though 
oil was much used in Egypt, very little was pro- 
duced there. In Strabo’s time the olive tree was 
grown only in the Heracleote nome, but even there 
the oil produced had a disagreeable smell. Else- 
where in Egypt, he says, there are no olive trees 
except near Mexandria, but these furnished no oil 
(XVII. i. 35). In the Anastasi Papyrus (4. xv. 4) 
‘oil from the harbour ’ is mentioned. The Egyp- 
tians called the olive trees dgam (Copt. 7SOB\T) 
and olive oil hk or detf difierent varieties of which, 
called pure oil,’ white, dry, and red, are mentioned 
in Papyrus Ebers and the Medical Papyrus of 
Berlin, In the earlier days of Ramses ill. there 
was a vigorous attempt to introduce olive culture 
into Egypt. In the great Harris Papyrus (pi. 
xxvii.) he says, ‘I made to thee (Tmu) fields of 
olives in thy town An ; I provided many culti- 
vators to make pure, excellent oil of Egypt to 
illuminate thy great house ’ ; and in his inventory 
(pi. xvii.) there are enumerated 2743 jars of Egyp- 
tian oil and 1810 of Syrian oil. 

The uses of oil were numerous. The most ancient 
and widespread was that of external application 
(see Axoixting, in vol. i p. 101). All the Homeric 
references to oil are of this nature, and there are 
none to the use of oil as food. The same is notice- 
able in the earlier Egyptian literature, from which 
we learn that the ‘ oiling of the limbs and hair was 
as imjportant to them as their clothes’ (Erman, 
Life m Am, Bgypts 229). Most of the references 
to the secular use of oil in the Bible are also in the 
same sense of an external application. Snch appli- 
cations were, of two kinds: {a) as a cosmetic or 
part of the toilet, it imparts warmth to the body 
and protects it against the action of cold (Pliny, 
XV. 4). And, as the inferior oils used for this 
purpose are apt to become rancid, there was a 
special advantage in fresh oil (Ps 92"). (5) As a 
medicinal agent. Oil is an ingredient in a very 
large number of the remedies prescribed in the 
Papyrus Ebers for the most diverse diseases. 
Pliny also speaks of its medicinal use (xv. 4. 7, 
xxiii. 3. 4). Bion Cassius relates that oil and wine 
were employed both externally and intemally 


' for the nnlvnown disease, whicli^ attacked the army 
of Aelius CTailas in Arabia (liiL 29)j as -vve read 
■of their being used in the. parable of the Good 
'Samaritan (Lk 10^^) ; see also Vegetius, Ars Veter- 
inaria^ v. 14, 23, and Columella, da Re Rustica, 
vi. 30. 4. Herod the Great was bathed in oil when 
sntFering from the violent abdominal dropsical 
disease in which he was eaten of worms (Jos. AnL 
XYii. vi.'5, and 5/- 1, xxxiii. 5). Cf. Ja 5^^ and 
art, AHOIHTI2?0, 4. 

2. As part of a ceremony of consecration of 

kings, high priests (Ex Lv 21^^, Nn or 

sacred things (see voL i. p- 101). The effect of this 
anointing 'was the complete setting apart for the 
Divine service Lv 10^, called in Lv the * crown 
of the anointing oil.’ Talmudic writers say that 
Saul, Jehu, and Joash were anointed with common 
oil ; but for this there is no authority. For the 
sacred oil see Ointmekt. 

3. As part of the ritual of the burial of the dead 
oil was used. This is referred to by our Lord (Mt 
26^% Mk 14 S- 8 , Lk 23^®, Jn 19^0). In the Rhind 
Papyrus the use of 206 of oil is prescribed for 
this purpose, and in the funeral Papyrus of E'tr 
the anointing is said to renew the members and to 
enlarge the heart. The olive tree is described as 
springing from the eye of Horus, and the oil is said 
to be * holy and separated for divine things.’ 

4. Oil was also used as an illuminating agent in 

lamps. Pure olive oil burns without soot, but has 
the disadvantage of being rapidly consumed. In 
the usual Jewish lamps half a lojg= a little less 
than half a pint, was used in a night {MenahCthi 
ix. B). For tabernacle and temple lamps pure oil 
was used (Ex 27^®, Lv 24^), and the charge of the oil 
in the tabernacle was given to Eleazar (Nu 4^®). 
This lamp oil is also mentioned in Ex 25® 35®* ^ 

39^. The wicks were of flax, as alluded to in 
Is 42®, Flaxen wicks were also used in Egypt, but 
in recent times cotton twisted round straws is j 
often employed (Lane, Mod, Egyp, i. 201). For 
the use of oil in NT for this purpose see Mt 25®* ®. 
For the Sabbath lamps, R. Zarphon says that none 
but olive oil should be used; but others allow oil 
of sesame, of ^anuzim (nuts), of radishes, fish oil, 
etc, {Sabhathy ii. 2). 

6. As food, the use of oil is common in the East, 
and is referred to by almost all travellers from Ibn 
Batuta to Robinson and Burckhardt ; but references 
to its dietetic employment are not numerous in the 
Bible. Cakes made with oil supported the widow 
of Zarephath’s household during the famine (1 K 
17^^). Oil formed part of the food of the unfaith- 
ful wife typical of Israel (Ezk 16^®). The tithe 
of oil was to be eaten before the Lord (Dt 12^’^). 
The taste of manna is compared to that of oil 
(Nu 11®). 

6, The employment of oil in the meal-oflering 
was a derivative of its use as food. It formed part 
of the ofiering— (1) in the daily sacrifice, Ex 29*-^ ; 
(2) the meal-ofiering, Lv 7^® ; (3) the consecration- 
offering for the priests, Ex 29^“^, Lv 6^®* ^ ; (4) the 
eonseeration-ofiering of the Levites, Nu 8® ; (5) the 
offering at the expiry of the vow of the Nazirite, 
Nu 6^® ; (6) the offering for the purification of the 
leper, Lv 14; and (7) the special offering at the 
erection of the tabernacle, Nu 7. No oil was to 
be used in the sin-olfering (Lv or the iealousv- 
offering (Nu 5^®). 

For these ceremonial purposes large quantities 
of oil were required. The allowance given to Ezra 
was 100 baths of oil (about 820 gallons), Ezr 7^® ; 
the best of the oil was to be given to the priests, 
Nu ISP, The amount thus offered is called pn, 
the ordinance (AY) or set portion (BY) of oil, 
Ezk 45*^. 

The vessels used for oU in Bible times were 
farious, Samuel and Zadok used a horn (jnp 


Iceren)y 1 S 1 K 1®® ; Samuel also used a 
('ijs pak) of oil for anointing Saul, I S 10^, as did 
the prophet who anointed Jehu, 2 K 9^ (AY box). 
The widow’s oil was in a cruse mppa^ath)j 
1 K 17^®. Tlie wddow of the prophet, whose oil 
Elisha multiplied, held it in a pot 'ds4k)s 
2K 4®. The virgins in the ■ parable carried their 
oil in a dyyewi^ or vessel. 

The "word ' oil ’ is used metaphorically in many 
passages. The pouring of oil out of the rock ol 
nint in Dt 32^® and Job 29® is a figure of abund- 
ance, the rock being either the stone press by 
which the olives are squeezed, or more probably 
the rocky slopes upon which the olives were culti- 
vated. Part of the blessing of Asher (Dt 33®^} was 
that he should dip his foot in oil — a sign of favour 
and prosperity, a token that oil should be abundant 
in his territory. J osephus says of Galilee, in which 
was the lot of Asher, ikaL0<j)6pov iiAKiara {BJ 
n. xxi. 2). The foolish use of oil is a token of 
extravagance and cause of poverty (Pr 2P^), while 
the hus&nding of it is a proof of wisdom (Fr 21®®). 
In Job 24^h wh^ere the distressful case of the slaves 
of the oppressor is depicted, one of the labours 
to which they are condemned is the making of oil 
within the walls of the enclosed garden of their 
masters. The word used here Hiph. of a 

denominative verb from ‘ oil ’) does not occur 

elsewhere, and was understood by LXX in a 
different sense, iif <rr€voLs ddUm iv^dpevcrap 6dbv 8b 
dLKalwp otiK ^Seicray, and the Ynlg. renders it Inter 
aeervos eorum meridiati sunt qui calcatis toreulari- 
bus sitiunt 

The ‘ oil of gladness * of Ps 45’ = He 1®, and 
the oil of joy of Is 61®, are marks of joy and 
festivity. The reproof of the righteous is com- 
pared to oil on the head (Ps 14P). AY calls it 
‘an excellent oil which shall not break my head,’ 
but it is better given in RY, ‘oil upon the head, 
let not my head refuse it.’ Words of deceit are 
said to be softer than oil (Ps 55®b Pr 5®). Cursing 
; permeates the life of the wicked even as oil soaks 
into bone (Ps 109^®). The destruction of the olive- 
yards in drought is called a languishing of the oil 
(J1 1^®). A. Macalister. 

OIL TREE jyf ez-'She7ne7iy KVTr&pLcra-oSy lignum 

olwm OT olwarurUy lignum pulcherrimum ), — This 
Heb. expressionis tr*^ (Is 41^®) AY, RY text ‘oil tree,’ 
RYni ‘ oleaster ’ ; (1 K 6®®* ®^"®®) AY ‘ olive trees,’ m. 
‘ trees of oil ’ or ‘ oily trees,* RY ‘ olive wood’ ; (Neh 
8^®) AY ‘pine branches,’ RY ‘ branches of wild olive.’ 
It is clear from Neh that the plant in question is 
not the olive, as that is mentioned in the same 
sentence by its own name. The difference between 
the latter and the wild olive is so small that it is 
quite unlikely that it would have been mentioned 
by a separate name in so brief a list of trees 
used for the same purpose. A candidate for 'e|!- 
shemen must fulfil the following conditions, siig- 

f ested by the passages cited above. (1) It must 
e an oily or fat tree {shemen signifies ‘fat’ as 
well as ‘oil ’ ; its Arab, equivalent semen is the 
word for ‘ clarified butter ’). This would apply to 
a tree producing a terehinthine oil or resin, such 
as constitutes what is known in Eng. as fat wood, 
found in pitch pine and other similar trees. The 
Arab, has the expression h&ksh for such fat wood. 
Faggots of it are sold in the market for torches, 
and much used at weddings and other festivities. 
(2) It must be an emblem of fertility and pro- 
sperity, fitted to be associated with the myrtle, 
the acacia, the fir (t?n|E, see Fir), the pine (in-]]?!, 
see Pine), and the box see Box). (3) It 

must be a tree capable of furnishing a block of 
wood of the size, beauty, and hardness required 
for carving an image 10 cubits high, to be placed 
in the Holy of Holies, and for making doors and 
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ioorposts. (4) Its foliage must be sufficiently 
dense to be suitable for booths. (5) It must grow 
in the mountains, and be easily accessible from 
Jerusalem and the other cities or Palestine. The 
wild olive has already been excluded. The oleaster^ 
Elreagnus hortensis, M.B., never grows large 
enough to furnish such a block of wood as w'as 
required for the image. It is also never used for 
house carpentry. Its foliage is not dense, and its 
branches are usually thorny, and would be unlikely 
to be selected for a covering for booths. The 
Balanites JEgyptiaca, Del., grows only in 
the torrid valley of the Lower Jordan, has a small 
trunk, and very thorny branches, and a sparse 
foliage. Its fruit yields a sort of balsam, which is 
its only claim to be called a tree of oil or fatness; 
The only trees which fulfil all these conditions are 
the fatwood trees. The genus Pinus furnishes 
three species, P. Pinea, L., the stone or maritime 
mne, P. Halepensis, Mill., the Aleppo pinoj and 
JP. Bruttia, Ten., which is perhaps only a variety 
of the last. Any of these would furnish foliage 
suitable for booths, and all are constantly used for 
this purpose in the East, Their massive trunks 
could easily furnish the log required for the 
carved image, and the doors and doorposts. They 
are constantly used in house carpentry. Their 
heartwood is fat enough to entitle them to be 
called ‘trees of fatness.’ They are spontaneous, 
growing in the wilderness {i,e, uncultivated places, 
and so fit to be associated with the other trees 
mentioned with them, Is Lc,), "We are inclined 
with Celsius {Hieroh. i. 309) to tr. 'ez-shemen, ‘ fat- 
wood trees,’ and to suppose that the reference is to 
the pines. 

In the article Ash we have argued that ^dren prob- 
ably stands for Pinus Pinea, L. This in no -way 
invalidates the inclusion of the same tree under 
the general head of fatwood or resinous trees. 

In one of the passages (Is 41^®) AV and RV tr. 
tidhdTy ‘pine,’ EVm ‘ plane.’ The same word 
(Is 60^®) is AV and RV ‘ pine,’ RVm referring to 
former passage. It is very doubtful whether tidhdr 
refers to the pine (see Pine). G. E. Post. 

OINTMENT (noPIP mirlpahath, 1 Ch 9^® j in general 
pry sliemen^ sometimes coupled with mishhdK 
as in Ex LXX Ex 30^5, Ps Ca P-s, Pr 
27®, Am 6® ; elsewhere ^atop ; Vulg. unguentum ), — 
Oily, fragrant materials smeared on the surface of 
the body to allay the irritation caused by the heat 
in Eastern lands, and to conceal the odour of per- 
spiration. The use of materials of this kind is 
common in almost every country, and is of ancient 
date. In Egypt unguents are mentioned even in 
texts of the Ancient Empire, and in those of the 
Middle and New Empire they are frequently re- 
ferred to. There were nine sacred oils used for 
the purposes of ceremonial anointing : mt (prob- 
ably cedar oil), htt or hti (a Libyan product), hknnu 
(an oil containing ‘many spices from Arabia’), 
nem&m, sfti, sgnn (rose oil), mrh (oil of myrrh), 
s-ti liby and puau. Besides these there were other 
sweet-scented salves and ointments in ordinary 
use, aher^ tpt^ th-hennu^ etc. 

The holy anointing oil made by Bezalel for 
Moses (Ex 30^®^-) consisted of 1 hfia of olive oil 
(about 10 lb.), 500 shekels of* flowing myrrh (about 
151b.), 250 shekels of sweet cinnamon (about 7i 
lb.), 250 shekels of sweet calamus, and 500 shekels 
of cassia (or costus). The Jewish authors who re- 
gard the ‘shekel of the sanctuary’ as twice the 
ordinary shekel, double these weights. This was 
to be conmounded after the art of the perfumer 
(see art. Confection). Probably these scented 
substances, or some of them, were brought into the 
market in powder, as in Ca 3® these spices are 
called ‘ the powders of the merchant.’ There are 


different descriptions given by Rabbinical writers 
of the process whereby the anointing oil was com- 
pounded, but most probably it was simple pulveriza- 
tion of the ingredients, and boiling them in the oil ; 
for, as Pliny has remarked, the strength of the oint- 
ment is greater when the ingredients are boiled 
together (xiii. 2); but see Otho’s Lexicon, s.v. 
‘ Oleum.’ The making of oinfcnient in this wa}’’ 
was recognized by Hebrew writers (see Job 41®^), ’ 

As the passage in Ex 30 is assigned to P, the 
date of the prescription cannot be determined, but 
it may be late. Pliny says that unguents were 
not known among the Greeks at the time of the 
Trojan w^ar; but he has overlooked the poodepr^, 
8k iXalcp dpL,8pocFl(p of II, xxiii. 186 and the 
XiTapol Ke<paXas ml mXcL irpocrtaTa of Od, xv, 332, 
and the several references to Xiir* iXaiop, II, x. 577, 
xiv. 171 ; Od, iii. 966, vi. 96, etc. He assigns the 
invention to the Persians, because a chest of per- 
fumes was among the spoils taken by Alexander j 
hut the Egyptians had unguents much earlier, and 
probably also the Indians preceded the Persians in 
this respect. There are references to anointings in 
the ancient Indian poetry (see, for example, Hito- 
padesa, i. 98. For Egjrp. origin see P. Aegineta, 
vii. 18). 

Pliny gives a large number of formulae for sweet- 
smelling unguents, including one which resembles 
the holy anointing oil, containing myrrh, cinnamon, 
cassia, nard, costus, laurel, lily, and fenugreek. 
The myrrh, he says, gives consistency and sweet- 
ness, the cinnamon strengthens the odour, and 
the costus (or cassia) makes it more pungent. See 
Cassia, Cinnamon, Myrrh. RVm substitutes 
‘ costus ’ for ‘ cassia ’ iu Ex 30®^, and it is probable 
that this is the material indicated by the word 
kiddah, Costus is the dried root of a composite 
plant Aplotaxis auriculata, imported like frank- 
incense through Arabia from India, and is a much 
esteemed ingredient in hair-unguents. It was 
formerly supposed to be the root of Costus Arab- 
icus, hut this is erroneous. 

For the uses of these ointments see Anointing 
in vol. L p. 100, and Oil, above, p. 591 f. For 
further references to the classical use of toilet oils, 
see Athenjeus, xii. 78. Unguents are said by Pliny 
to keep best in boxes of alabaster (xiii. 3), and to 
improve with age, becoming very precious when 
old; hence Patroclus’s body was anointed with 
ointment nine years old {H, xviii. 350). The very 
precious alabaster box of ointment mentioned in 
Mt 26’, Mk 14®, Lk 7®’ was thus the best of its kind; 
and the odorous ingredient in this unguent, spike- 
nard, the root of NardostachysJatamansi, imported 
from India, was one of the costliest of perfumes. 
This perfume is called in Mk 14® and Jn 12® vdpBos 
marriK^, the latter word meaning either ‘ genuine ’ 
or ‘ liquid,’ or else it may be from an Indian name 
of the plant (Houghton in FSB A x. 144). 

The making of the holy oil by unauthorized 
persons was forbidden, and it has been supposed 
that it was compounded once for all, on account 
of the large quantity of ingredients specified, whose 
weight amounted to about half a hundredweight 
(see More Nebhochim, iii. 45). It was used to anoint 
the tabernacle, the table, the vessels, the candle- 
i stick, the altars, the laver and its base, and Aaron 
' and his sons (but the anointing of the priests was 
I not observed in the second temple; Saubert, de 
hacerd, Ehr, v.), also David and Solomon, possibly 
Joash ; but the Talmudists say that he, Saul, and 
Jehu were anointed with common oil. 

The consistence of the oil may be interred from 
Ps 133®, which says that it trickled down on 
Aaron’s beard, where it lay on the collar (not 
skirt) of his outer garment. It was therefore of 
a very thick treacly consistence, becoming prob- 
ably more fluid when warmed. The act of auointing 
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is figured in Lepsius, BenkmM&Ty iii. 765, 230, and 
is described in Wilkinson, i. 426. In the Gizeh 
Museum is the stele of a ‘ keeper of the ointments 
of the king,’ cf. the royal store of Hezekiah, Is 39^. 

The passage in Pr 27^® where of the person who 
tries to hide the contentions woman it is said, 
‘ Whoso hideth her hideth the wind, and the ointment 
of his right hand, which hewrayeth itself,’ is very 
ohscnre. LXX, regarding it as connected rather 
with the succeeding than with the preceding verse, 
renders it, * The north wind is a harsh wind, hut in 
name it is called ‘‘auspicious*’’ ’ In the EV it is 
translated, ‘ his right hand encountereth oil,’ which 
seems to he the literal rendering ; hut it is not much 
more intelligihle. The Yulgate gives olmm dexter m 
sucB mcaUL It seems to refer to the difficulty of 
retaining a slippery, oily material in one’s hand- 
For more fanciful interpretations see Eosenmiiller’s 
Scholia, ix. 653 ; Maurer’s Comment, iii, 505, and esp. 
Tot, Proverbs, p. 488 f . 

For older literature see, on the whole subject, 
Scheidius and Weymar in vol. xii. of Ugolini. 

A. hlACAXiISTEH- 

OhAWm rOXa/toy), 1 Es 03O=,Meshuilam of the 
sons of Bani, Ezr 10^.— The name appears else- 
where as Mosoiiamus (1 Es 8^^ 9^^). 

OLD GATE.— -See Jeeusalem in vol. ii, p. 593*. 

OLD LITIN YERSIONS.— See Latin Veesions 
(The Old). 

OLD MAN.— See Regeneration. 

OLD PROPHET, THE (]j3^ 5 B Tpea^i^TTis 

ets TTpQ^'i^rrjs, A 7rpo0. ds vpecr^., Luc. irpoip, &XKos 
irp€cr/3,),—This prophet lived in Bethel at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Jeroboam I. A single 
incident in his life is narrated (i K ; cf. 13*"^® 
and 2 K 23’®”^®). He desired to entertain as Ms 
guest a certam ‘ man of God ’ from Judah, who had 
appeared in Bethel to denounce the royal sanctuary 
(? on the day of its inauguration). The stranger was 
already departing when the prophet overtook hhn 
and onered his hospitality. It was refused on the 
ground that J" had forbidden him to take food in 
the city. The prophet then falsely declared that he 
gave his invitation in accordance with a message 
from J", and the stranger returned and partook of 
a meal. He never reached his home again. News 
came to Bethel that a lion had slain him a short 
distance from the city. The old prophet recog- 
nized this as J"’8 punishment, saddled his ass, 
brought in the body, held lamentation over it, and 
buried it in his own grave. By this he showed his 
sympathy and respect. 

The old prophet is really a secondary figure in 
this narrative, a factor in the fate of the man of 
God, His character and motives are not the centre 
of interest and lack clearness. They appear more 
vividly after the death of the man of God. What 
is then prominent is the prophet’s sympathy for 
the stranger, not a sense of guilt or of responsi- 
bility for his death (w.^s-ss; the LXX addition to 
v,®i is taken from 2 K 23^®). This is consistent with 
what seems to be the writer’s view, that the man 
of God was himself to blame for his death (see 
below). It might be accounted for by a lack of 
interest in the situation of the prophet as compared 
•with the sad end of the stranger. 

The old prophet of Bethel m this narrative is no 
doubt represented as one of the true prophets of 
4", Without taking account of we may 

infer this from the use of the name ‘prophet,’ 
which is applied to him without qualification. 
What then does the narrative eonmbnte to a 
conception of the prophetical character ? We may 
Infer from v,^® that it was not felt to he impossible 


that one wdio had received the Divine call to he a 
prophet should utter a pretended revelation. It is 
not supposed that a man once a prophet is always 
a prophet. Vv .-’®"22 fijxther. The prophet’s mis- 
use of his position does not prevent his receiving an 
actual revelation immediatmy after. Disobedience 
is to be rebuked. The prophet had shared in it. 
He had even prostituted his office to bring it 
about. He had uttered a lie in the name of J",* 
and now without rebuke for himself he is divinely 
commissioned to rebuke the man he deceived. 
The absence of rebuke for himself does not indeed 
imply that he is considered blameless. It may be 
accounted for by the lack of interest in the prophet 
displayed by the narrator. It is only what con- 
cerns the man of God that is related.. Still the 
prophet is not for a moment disqualified for his 
office by his pretended revelation. Or, more accur- 
ately, J" uses him again as the medium for con- 
veying His message. The inference from 
seems then to be that prophets, truly inspired, may 
sometimes be guilty of fabricating Divine messages. 
But the verses contain elements of suspicion. Why 
should J" not have spoken to the heart of the 
stranger himself ? An utterance in the mouth of 
the old prophet loses strength, for his own previous 
statement contradicts it. The last words of v.®® 
almost imply a direct utterance to the stranger. 
This may, originally, have been the purport of 
20 - 22 ^ The pronoun of the 3rd person in v.®® 
certainly refers to the man of God (see below), 
whereas in the present text of the preceding verses 
it does not. The verses as they stand are very 
abrupt. Some further explanation from the prophet 
to the man of God is required. It may be noted, 
also, that the words ‘ who came from Judah’ (v.®^) 
are superfluous, and that after the first clause of 
V,®® MX has an unusual blank. 

The conception of Divine retribution in the 
narrative offers nothing that is really peculiar to 
it. The man of God is punished because of his 
failure to pay strict obedience to J"’s command. 
It was the same with Lot’s wife. The actual 
significance of the command has no importance 
attached to it. We are not justified in sup- 
posing that he was unavoidably deceived, and 
sinned in ignorance. The false statement of 
the old promet is probably regarded as a temp- 
tation which he ought to nave cast aside (comp, 
above). He had been a direct recipient of revela- 
tion, and the assertions of another were not on 
the same plane of certainty. Presumably, also, 
he is regarded as one who might, if he pleased, 
have ascertained for himself the Divine will, and 
so was responsible for his ignorance. Jeremiah in 
similar circumstances (Jer 28) recognized, indeed, 
the possibility that another prophet had received a 
message reversing his own (v.®), but reserved his 
judgment (v.®) until the word of J" came to him 
(v,^®). Retribution, therefore, in his ease is not in- 
operative (against Benzinger on 1 K 13 ) ; there was 
no ffisobedience, and consequently no ground for 
retribution. The treatment of the false prophet in 
Jer 28 is more properly a contrast to the treatment 
of the prophet of Bethel in 1 K. Hananiah dies 
within a year because of his false prophecy in the 
name of J"; the prophet of Bethel continues to be 
a medium of Divine revelation (I K 13^®“^®). But 
vv, 2®'22 their original form, and it is 

not certam that the narrative m Kings really con- 
dones the offence of the prophet of Bethel (see 
above). Besides, there is this difference between 
the eases ; the prophet of Bethel is not regarded as 
a false prophet, Hananiah is represented as a 
* The last words of v.is are so abrupt as to suggest interpoia- 
tlon. But there is nothing to support a conjecture that the 
prophet was simply mistaken, and the tenor of the narrative m 
against the view that he was insnired by to tempt the man 
of God. 
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Bimple impostor. If the difference he not pressed. 
It remains true that the immunity of a false pro- 
phet is not something peculiar to this narrative. 
The fate of Hananiah was an exceptional one. 

In estimating the historical value of this narra- 
tive the whole chapter must be taken into account. 
The real theme of the chapter is the message and 
the death of the man of God from Judah. The 
message announced the future desecration of the 
royal altar by a ruler of the house of David, 
Josiah. It was proclaimed in the king’s presence, 
and only a miracle saved the man of God from the 
consequences of his act, J" had commanded him 
not to linger in the city, and he refused to be the 
king’s guest. It was because he yielded to the 
invitation of the old prophet that a lion met and 
killed him on the way home. 

The whole fabric of this narrative has been 
challenged on the ground that it implies such 
hostility to the worship at Bethel as is incon- 
ceivable in the age of Jeroboam.^ It is supposed 
to be a product of Deuteronomic opposition to 
the local worship of J" (Stade, Benzinger). Such 
criticism overlooks two further influences cap- 
able of explaining contemporary hostility to the 
sanctuary at Bethel. (1) The worship at this 
sanctuary was image worship. Whatever the 
attitude of the majority to such worship, there 
was doubtless a party of purity strenuously op- 
posed to it (article Bethel ; Kittel, Eist Eeh. ii. 
253 f.). (2) The sanctuary at Bethel was being 

made a royal sanctuary. It was the emblem of 
a new nation, and as such calculated to stir feeling 
in Judah. It is by no means improbable, in such 
circumstances, that a prophet, particularly one 
from Judah, should denounce Jeroboam’s double 
schism on the day he inaugurated his royal sanc- 
tuary. The grave of one who did so was shown, it 
seems, in Bethel {2 K 23^^). The cause of his burial 
there and the manner of his death cannot seriously 
be pronounced unlikely. The report of his words 
(1 K 13^) contains no description of Jeroboam’s sin, 
Deuteronomic or otherwise. ^ The purport of his 
message simply is that a king of the house of 
David will undo Jeroboam’s work of that day. It 
admirably fits the situation. The suggestion that 
the story is pervaded by a confused memory of the 
appearance of Amos in Bethel ignores too much 
the fertility of history, and is a treatment of 
scanty records as if they were complete. The 
anonymity of the prophet and of the man of God 
is not evidence of their unhistorical origin. It 
points rather to a channel of oral transmission, in 
which the names were lost. Josephus^ calls the 
Judsean man of God *lddci}p (Ant VIII. viii. 5).^ The 
name may come from 2 Ch 9^®* The writer in the 
Bk. of Kings avoids confusion by the use of the 
titles ‘prophet’ and ‘man of God.’* There is no 
distinction of office in these titles (v.^®). 

The miraculous features of the story will be 
estimated, of course, according as we judge all 
miracle in these histories. The withering of 
Jeroboam’s hand and its restoration (vv.-*- ®), and 
the lion’s quietly remaining beside the ass and the 
dead body (vv.^*^), are not essentials in the 
narrative. A prophet did not require miraculous 
protection (comp. Am The sign of the altar 

(w,®‘ ®) gives the impression of being a later addi- 
tion. It is not capable of historical proof that the 
Judsean king Josiah was named in the original 

* In V.2S, ay and RY, the word ‘prophet" denotes the man of 
God. But this is due to mistranslation. * He saddled for him- 
self the ass [which belonged] to the prophet who brought him 
back" is the correct rendering. Besides, the text is faulty. 
Read as LXX B : *he saddled for himself his ass and departed 
back again." The words omitted, are a gloss 

by a reader who observed that the ass of the man of God is 
mentioned now for the first time, and from this concluded that 
^ had been lent or given him by the prophet of Bethel. 


prophecy. 1 K 13^ and 2 K 23^® are not independ- 
ent of each other. 

Regarding the date of the narrative in Its 
present form, see article on Kings. Ewald con- 
siders it to have been written down for the first 
time after the desecration of the altar by Josiah. 
If it were clear that 13®®^* ^ is the original eon- 
tinuation of it might he concluded that 

eh. 13 was not part of the original Bk. of Kings 
compiled by BP, but an addition by R®^. There 
seems to be no other argument against its in- 
clusion by Ri^. The possible difference of date 
scarcely affects the question of the general histor- 
icity or the narrative. 

Literature.— Ewald, Historift iv. SO ff. ; Wellhausen, Qmn* 
position^, 277t=^£leek^, 244:; Stade, Gmhichte, i. 3491; Bea- 
Einger, aa loe, Konige * in Marfci’s Kurzer Hdcom.). The possible 
motives of the old prophet receive special consideration in Tiie 
Speaker's Gomraenimy^ and the nature of the guilt of the man 
of God in The Expositor's Bible (Farrar). See also Eahr in 
Lange's Commentary . Josephus (Awl viii. and ix.) expands 
and adds e.xtensively to the history of the prophet. He represents 
him as ‘ a certain wicked old false prophet,’ who sought to undo 
the effect of the miracles and message of the man of God, and 
pretended friendship and Divine inspiration in order to ruin 
and discredit him. The revelation of vv.=i • 22 is addressed to the 
man of God in this account (6 B€h<s im^atyerat tS ’IdStavi). But 
Josephus may be judged capable of ignoring the present text 
because of prejudice against the * wicked old prophet." 

W. B. Steybnson. 

OLD TESTAMENT.— 

Introduction. 

i. Origin and growth of OT — 

1. The Law or Torah. 

2. The Prophets, 

3. The Writings or Hagiographa, 

ii. The OT in the Jewish Church— 

1, Preservation and Transmission : (a) pre-Massoretic 
period ; (6) Massoretic period, a.d. 600-800. 

3. Use or regard and interpretation : (a) early Rabbinic 
and Talmudic period, B.o. 400 -a.d. 700 ; (d) later 
Rabbinic period 

iiL The OT in the Christian Church— 

1. Textual criticism. 

2. Use and interpretation : (a) in the NT ; (&) in the 

early Church, — a.d. 600 ; (c) in the Middle Ages, 
600-1600 ; (d) period of the Reformation, l.'iOO- 
1600 ; (e) post-Reformation period, 1600-1760 ; (/) 
period of modern Criticism, 1760-1900. 

iv. Permanent religious value of OT. 

Literature. 

The OT is that portion of the Canon of the Re- 
formed Church which was received as sacred litera- 
ture from the Jews. (On the name see art. Bible 
in vol. i. p. 286^). While the Gr. Version of these 
Scriptures included additional writings, now known 
as the Apocrypha, and reckoned a part of the OT 
by the Bom. Oath. Church (see art. Apocrypha 
in vol. i. p. 12P), the only books recogmized by 
the Pal. Jews as holy, and admitted into their 
Canon, were those of our present OT. They were 
arranged as in the present Hebrew^ Bibles in three 
groups ; the Law (n^iin Tdrdh), Gn, Ex, Lv, Nu, 
Dt; the Prophets EBi'im), Jos, Jg, i and 

2 S, 1 and 2 K, Is, Jer, Ezk, and the 12 minor 
prophets; and the Writings, Hagio^apha (D’ 5 ?n| 
KetMMm), Ps, Pr, Job, Ca, Ru, La, Eo, Est, Dn, 
Ezr, Neh, 1 and 2 Ch.* 

The purpose of this article is to describe the 
origin and growth of these groups as sacred 
literature, and to give an account of their use 
and method of interpretation when united into 
the OT in the Jewish and Christian Churches. 

i. Origin and Growth.— 1. The Law or Torah. 

A t6rcih in ancient Israel was any decision or 
instruction on matters of law or conduct given by 
a sacred authority (OTJC^ p. 299 ; cf. art. Law in 
OT, p. 64^). A body of such instruction went by 
the same name, which was readily transferred to 

*The order of the books in the first group was always the 
same, and also of the Former Prophets, Jos, Jg, 1 and 2 S, 

1 and 2 K, but for the Latter Prophets the Babylonian Talmud 
(JBoha Bathra 146) and some ancient MSS give Jer, Eak, i*, 
and minor prophets, and in the Writings place Ru before the 
Ps (Ginsbui^, Introd. to the Bible^ pp. 1-8). 
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the Scriptures containing this material as its lead- 
ing element.* Thus, arose the name of the first 
five hooks „of the OT. 

The Avork of providing reflations for worship 
naturally belonged to the priests, but in addition 
in early Israel the administration of justice fell 
partially, at least, likewise to them. 'They com- 
municated the Divine will by means of the lot, 
the ephod, and the Urim and Thummim (1 S 1#® 
[LXX] 239 , Dt 33®). 

People repaired to the sanctuaries to have 
judgments rendered (Ex 21® 22'^^* 1 S 2^®). Such 

action was called ‘ inq^uiring of God,’ and the 
decisions were, ‘the statutes and laws of God’ 
(Ex . cf. Driver on Dt. 16^®’^®). Thus the 

priests became the natural guardians and teachers 
of Divine instruction or law (Dt 33^^, J er 18^®, Hos 
They were members of the supreme tribunal i 
of the land (mentioned in 2 Ch 19®"^^ as established | 
by Jehoshaphat), Dt 17®^* 19^®^% Tracing evi- i 
den tly their instruction or law to Moses, ho pre- 
serve* its continuity they issued, legislation in his 
name, acting upon the principle that all law 
emanated from Jehovah, and that Moses was the 
medium of its communication. At first their 
work as lawgivers Avas probably simply carried 
on by oral decision and transmission. As Israel 
advanced in culture, however, laws were naturally 
reduced to writing. When this began, we have 
no clear means of determining. Some meagre 
written legislation may have existed as early as 
the time of Moses. (See the small type on p. 
597^’). No great stress was laid upon the 
original legal form or words. They Avere modified 
through change in time and circumstance, t 
Codes remained open. The earliest written laAvs 
AAdiich have been preserved are those in Ex 20-23 
(the BZi:, of the Covenant) 34^^“^®. They probably 
owe their preservation to their incorporation into 
historical writings (E or J) of the 8th cent., but 
the laws themselves may be much earlier, (The 
Ux talionis reveals a primitive state of society, yet 
an agricultural people is presupposed, and hence a 
later date than the settlement of Canaan). Other 
codes more ancient may have existed in Israel in 
a Avritten form. The earliest written laAV or book 
of Divine instruction of whose introduction or 
enactment an authentic acconnt is given, Avas 
Deuteronomy or its main portion, represented as 
found in the temple in the 18th year of king 
Josiah (B.C. 621), and proclaimed by the king as 
the law of the land (2 K 23) (see article Deutero- 
nomy in vol. i. p. 602 f.). From that time forAA^ard 
Israel had a Avritten law which the pious believer 
was commanded to ponder day and night (Jos 1® 
Ps P); and thus the Torah, as sacred literature, 
formally commenced in Israel. This law aimed at 
a right application of original Mosaic principles. 

The Mosaic period represented that of Israel’s faithful rela- 
tionship to Jehovah (Hos 2^® Hi, Jer 22). As the cry at present 
is * Back to Christ,’ so the cry then was ‘ Back to Moses.’ At 
present in going hack to Christ to awly His teaching to immedi- 
ate needs, we re-formulate them imireotly^ giving thus laws of 
Christian conduct. But indirect re-formulation of ancient prin- 
ciples is contrary to the genius of the Hebrew mind and 
language. Intensity is characteristic of Hebrew utterance, as 
is well illustrated in Christ’s use of the words <hate’ (Lk 1429) 
and ‘thank’ and ‘hide’ <Mt ll®®). The Hebrew language 

* Torah Qrpn) is used in the OT to denote— 1. Instrwiim: 
(a) human : Pr 1® 620. (&) Divine, Job 2222, is 30® et al l 

( 0 ) a body of prophetic teaching, Is 4221. 24, jgr 9IS et al; (d) 
instruction in Messianic age, la 2^ 424 et al; (e) a body of priestly 
direction or instruction, Hos 4®, Jer 2® et aZ, 2. law (prop: 
direction) : (a) of special laws, Ex 13® 164 et al. ; (6) of codes of 
law— <1) as written in the code of the covenant, Ex 2413, Jos 
2436 et al, ; (2) the law of the Deuteronomio code, Dt 16 48.44 
et al ; (3) the law of the Priests’ Code, 2 Oh 231® SOI® et al. 
{Oxf. SLeh. Lex. p. 436 f,). 

t Of. the two records of the ten commandments (Ex 203^17, 
Dt 5"-2i) and the laws in the different OT codes (see art. 
HiCXATBitTOH ‘m vol. u. 366^) , 


refuses also to lend itself readily to indirect speech. It showi 
reluctance to give an address in substance, except in an 
apparent reproduction of the ipsissima verba. Thus in the 
OT historical books, whenever a writer wishes to report that 
one person made a verbal communication to another, he almost 
invariably says : ‘So and so sf)oke to so and so, saying.’ The 
direct form is used. Hence if in the reign of Josiah the Mosaic 
law and teaching were to be re-formulated to meet the ex- 
igencies of the time, they were naturally placed directly in the 
mouth of Moses. Indeed, practically no other method waa 
possible to produce the required effect. 

Dt is also far more than a code of laws. It is a hortatory 
exposition of law, appealing on the ground of Divine love and 
revelation for obedience in Israel. A religious experience formed 
its real basis, and gave it a position of Divine authority. 

The reformation under Josiah was a failure. 
The good king fell at the battle of Megiddo. The 
people lapsed into idolatry, and Judah soon 
Avent into exile. Something more than Dt seemed 
necessary for a religious constitution for Israel. 
With this thought another re-formulation of the 
laws began. The Bk. of Ezekiel exhibits this 
movement. Under the form of a vision he drew 
up a programme for the future (see art. EeekiEL). 
lie heightened the sanctity of the central sanctuary 
by placing it within the domain of priests, that it 
mi^it not, like the old temple, be liable to de- 
filement through proximity to royal residences 
(43’^*). He heightened the sanctity of the priest- 
hood by restricting it to the sons of Zadok, the 
LeAutes being degi'aded from office on account of 
their ministration at the high places (44^®"^^^). He 
gave also an elaborate ritual for worship, and 
described, with the measurements and detail of 
an architect’s plan, a new temple, and apportioned 
the land among the tribes of Israel with the 
regularity of a military camp. In accordance 
with this spirit, Avhich saAv no hope for Israel 
Avithout transforming the State into a church and 
regulating the Avhole life of the people throug’h 
elaborate laAv and ordinance, supposed Mosaic 
principles were again restated, and an ideal con- 
stitution of Israel in the wilderness Avas given as 
a neAv law for the JeAvish people. This was issued 
in the Priests’ Code (see arL Hexateuch), and 
solemnly presented by Ezra to the people, AAdio 
received it as the laAV of God (Neh 8-10, B.C. 444 
or 443). The reception of the Priests’ Code under 
Ezra marks practically the appearance of the LaAV, 
since shortly afterAvards Dt, Avhich had preAdously 
been united Avith the historical work JE (see art. 
Hexateuch), and had never been abrogated as a 
laAV of Divine authority, Avas Joined with the 
Priests’ Code. 

In all this legal literature the historical narrative occupied a 
prominent place. Laws were thought of not only as expressing 
abstract principles of justice and worship, but also as having 
originated in connexion with Divine manifestations. Hence 
narratives of a progressive revelation of God in the early ages 
of mankind and Israel formed an integral part of the Priests’ 
Code. An example had already been set in Dt 1-4 and later 
by combining Dt with the historical work JE. 

The enlargement and combination of sacred 
Avritin^s was performed by the sdpMrtm or scribes. 
This class of scholars, oi whom Ezra ‘ the ready 
scribe in the LaAV of Moses’ (Ezr 7®) Avas the 
prototype, grew up during the Exile, or shortly 
after, probably Avithin priestly circles. The mem- 
bership was not confined, however, to priests. 
They became the guardians and students of the 
Law, which they felt free to annotate and enlarge 
Avith some additions. They separated from the 
Hexateuch the Bk. of Joshua (see below). Thus 
the Law did not reach its final form until the 3rd 
cent. B.c. (For reAdsion and gradual compilation 
of P, see art. Hexateuch in vol. ii. p. 374^ £.). 

^ 2. The Prophets . — This division of OT falling 
into two parts, the Former Prophets Jos, Jg, 
1 and 2 S, and 1 and 2 K, and the Latter Pro- 
phets Is, Jer, Ezk, and the TAvelve, receives its 
name from the prophetic authorship of these 
books. The prophets represent the mystical 
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teachers of religion who gain truth through the 
emotions or intuitions (see art. Pkophet). 
Equally with the priests, the prophets unfolded 
the ancient instruction or law, not, however, in 
the form of statutes or codes, hut as direct 
revelations of Jehovah expressed in warnings and 
exhortations. The prophets became thus the con- 
Bcience of the State and interpreters of history. 
Handing down their instruction as a living word, 
they seem not to have taken pains at first to pre- 
serve it in writing. Not until the 8th cent, have 
we indications of a systematic effort in that direc- 
tion, illustrated in tile discourses given in Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. How far these came 
directly from the prophets themselves, or repre- 
sent abstracts or reports furnished hy scholars or 
hearers, we have no means of determining. Isaiah 
twice commanded that some of his instruction 
should he preserved as a future testimony to the 
truth of his doctrine (8^® 30®). A century later 
Jeremiah took pains, according to a command 
from Jehovah, to have his discourses, covering a 
period of some twenty-two years, carefully written 
out (Jer 36^®^* At the time of the Exile, when 
Ezekiel fifourished, a written roll had become the 
symbol of the prophetic word (Ezk 2®-3®). He 
probably himself carefully wrote and arranged his 
prophecies, and from thence onward prophecy often 
assumed doubtless in the first instance a written 
as well as a spoken form. The anonymity of the 
author (or authors) of Is 40-66 suggests that those 

ropheciesmay have been circulated in MS without 

aving been first orally delivered. The last of the 
prophets, whose writings have been preserved, 
according to Jewish tradition was Malaehi (about 
B,C. 450), and this tradition is probably true as ; 
concerning the writings of those who delivered in | 
the first instances oral messages.* Oh, Jl, Jon, 
Zee 9-14 and Is 24-27 are assigned by many 
scholars (see separate articles and Driver’s LOT) 
to the Greek period, representing an imitation of , 
the earlier prophetic word, and if we accept this 
assignment they probably represent a literary 
rather than an oratorical activity. 

No record has been left of the manner or special 
cause of the collection of the ‘Latter Prophets.’ 
The sacred authority of most of them clearly 
dated from the day of their utterance or com- 
position, and they gained nothing in this respect 
by collection and union with other writings, and 
yet their value naturally became greater when 
living prophets no longer appeared, and then an 
impulse must have arisen for their union and pre- 
servation in a sacred canon. This work was prob- 
ably formally accomplished hy the scribes already 
mentioned in connexion with the Law ; and here, 
again, as in the case of the Law, liberty was 
doubtless taken in editing old material to introduce 
new reflections. (We may account in this way 
partially for the imitations of ancient prophecy 
already mentioned). 

The historical books Jos, Jg, 1 and 2 S, and 
1 and 2 K may have been originally classified as 
* Prophets’ because they contained narratives con- 
cerning inspired or prophetic men, or because they 
were assigned for authorship to such men as J oshua, 
Samuel, and J eremiah, a view of Talmudic Judaism; 
yet the result was in a degree correct, since these 
Dooks in the main came from authors imbued with 
the prophetic spirit. They reveal the will and 
character of Jehovah hy relating His dealings with 
ancient Israel. Narratives of this sort began to 

* No accredited prophets of Israel are mentioned in OT or 
elsewhere later thibi the time of Ezra and Nehemioh, and 
Josephus helo that their line of succession had then ceased 
(c. Apion, i. 8). In Zeo 133^ the prophet is mentioned as 
though the office had fallen into disrepute (this passage is, how- 
ever, obscure), and in Ps 74® and 1 Mac 4^6 927 1441 prophets are 
mendoned as having ceased. 


be composed quite early. The lost Book of thf 
Wars of Jehovah (Nu 2N^) was probably one, and 
the documents J and E of the Hexateuch and the 
similar sources (perhaps a continuation of J and 
E) appearing in Jg, 1 and 2 S, 1 IC 1-3, and the 
prophetic stories of 1 and 2 K were others (see 
articles Judges in vol. ii. p. 807 ff., Samuel 
(Books of), and Kings (Books of)). Next to lyric 
songs, these narratives containing ancient myths 
and legends illustrate the earliest literature of 
Israel. They began, as we have them, to be 
written not far from the reign of Solomon, and 
passed probably through many hands, or were pre- 
served in circles of scholars, who copied, edited, and 
made such combinations of them as are seen in JE. 

The subject of the development of literature in Israel is very 
obscure. It is uncertain whether the art of reading and writing 
was in vogue among the people before they entered the land of 
Canaan. After they came in contact with Canaanitish civiliza- 
tion it was clearly known among them. In Jg 8^4 writing by 
a boy is mentioned. This, it is true, might be an anachronism 
only revealing a widespread use of the art in the days of the 
author of Jg. At the court of David a scribe is mentioned 
(2 S 817), and the knowledge of reading and writing from that 
time onward is assumed (2 S 1114 , 1 K 218, 2 K 55 IQi, Jer 29l). 
Hence schools for the cultivation of this art necessarily then 
existed, and a literature of some sort must then have been 
current. This in its earliest form probably consisted of songs 
and stories, and possibly some laws. The Song of Deborah is 
usually regarded as the earliest piece of literature preserved 
in the Bible. (For a chronological list of the writings of the 
OT, see article Bible in vol. i. p. 290 ; compare the dates there 
given with those adopted in the articles on each OT book). 

From these prophetic sources and from ancient 
annals, such as were naturally kept in connexion 
with the court and the temple (or from works 
based upon these annals), were composed or com- 
piled in the spirit of Dt, and hence later than B.C. 
621, the Deuteronomic parts of Joshua, the middle 
sections of Jg, 1 and 2 S, and 1 and 2 K. Later, 
these books sufifered revision from priests anfi 
scribes, who gave them their present form (separ- 
ating Jos from the Hexateuch). The time of the 
union of the Former Prophets with the Latter, or 
whether the books in either division were separately 
collected before their final union together, cannot 
be determined. The historical hooks from the first 
clearly held a high and revered place in Israel, as 
distinctly appears from the union of JE with D. 
They were regarded as records of Divine revelations 
given to the patriarchs and prophets and illus- 
tratiug the principles of Jehov^’s rule in the world 
and care for His people. The earliest testimony to 
their existence is their use in 1 and 2 Ch, written 
about B.C. 300. In 2 Mac 2^®"^® is preserved a tradi- 
tion that Nehemiah, founding a library, gathered 
together the things concerning the kings and pro- 
phets, and the writings of David, and the letters 
of the kings about sacred gifts. Although the list 
of writings enumerated goes beyond the ‘Pro- 
phets,’ yet a true reminiscence of their collection 
may be nere given. The prophets formed a distinct 
division of Sacred Scriptures at B.O. 130, when the 
prologue to Sirach was written, and if the mention 
of twelve prophets in Sir 49^ is genuine, then as 
early as B.C. 180 (see art. OT Canon). 

3. T^0 Wrtimfr’9 or Eagiographa , — This thW 
division of the 0"T is composed of literature gener- 
ally later than the Law and the Prophets, and this 
fact alone is sufQcient to account for its separate 
existence. Dn in character belongs to the Latter 
Prophets, but was not written until the Maccaheean 
period (see art. Daniel), Through the inspiring 
character of its teachings and revelation it was 
clearly received on its first appearance as of Divine 
authority. 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, Neh, and Est resemble 
the Former Prophets, and appeared too late to be 
joined with them. Ezr and Neh bring the history 
of Israel from a point near that at which the narra- 
tive ceases in 1 and 2 K down to the canonization of 
the Law or the founding of J udaism, and probably 
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tlims gained a recognition as Holy Scripture. The 
same probahiy is true of Ruth. It was felt to be 
an integral part of OT history, and through this in- 
fluence it was sometimes reckoned as a part of Jg 
(see below). I and 2 Ch were originally joined with 
Ezr and Neh, the four books being the work of one 
author (see articles) ; but since 1 and 2 Ch were 
principally a midrash on I and 2 S and 1 and 2 K, 
they were separated from Ezr and Neh, and not so 
early recognized as sacred. This supposition seems 
necessary to explain their position after Ezr and 
Neh, and last in the OT Canon. Esther was written 
to explain the feast of Purim, and received at once, 
doubtless, a sacred character from this fact and 
from its inspiring patriotism. Wherever the feast 
was regarded as a sacred festival, the story of its 
origin acquired a similar character, and since it 
commanded the feast, spoke with Divine authority. 
From this point of view Esther resemhles^ the 
narratives of the Torah, which explain the origins 
of religious laws and customs. 

Ps, Job, Pr, Eo, Ca, and La represent a different 
class of literature from the Law and the Prophets, 
since their contents appear almost entirely as the 
result of human observation, thought, and aspira- 
tion rather than as the product or record of Divine 
revelation. Hence, although partially of as early 
a date as some of the prophets, they aid not com- 
mand such immediate attention or force so readily 
the thought of Divine origin. The main cause 
leading to their acceptance, clearly seen in Ps, La, 
Pr, and Job, was their inspiring religious contents. 
These hooks are directly akin in their teachings 
to the Law and the Prophets, To the conscience 
they spoke with similar authority; they breathed 
likewise the very spirit of faith and penitence 
%vhich the Law and the Prophets commanded, and 
thus they obtained recognition as a Divine word. 
With Canticles and Ecclesiastes such inspiration is 
less apparent. The former was probably originally 
a collection of songs sung at wedding festivities 
(see, however, article SONG OF SONGS). Highly 
valued, nevertheless, as a beautiful specimen of 
Hebrew poetry, and regarded also as a continuous 
composition, this collection was interpreted as set- 
ting forth the love of Jehovah for His people, and 
thus gained a sacred character, and then probably 
was assigned to Solomon as its author, Eewas 
probably received principally on the ground of its 
supposed Solomonic authorship. As in the case of 
the prophets, no record has been left of the collec- 
tion and formal canonization of the Hagiographa. 
The earliest mention of them is in the Prologue to 
Siraeh (written B.c. 132), where reference is made 
to * the law, the prophets, and the other hooks.* 
Owing to the indelniteness of the expression ‘ the 
other books,* it is uncertain whether this division 
was then comi>lete, or whether some books or por- 
tions of books were added later. A decision in this 
regard must be determined by the date of the 
separate writings.* In 1 Mac 7^® (written about | 
B.c. 100) Ps 79^^‘ is formally cited as Scripture. 
In the NT the three divisions of the OT are recog- 
nized, closing with 1 and 2 Ch (Mt 23®^, Lk 24^). 
The second (fourth) Bk. of Esdras as well as 
Josephus, probably near the close of the 1st cent. 
A.D., recognize our present OT Canon. 

In 2 Es ninety-fotir divinely-revealed books are mentioned 
(14^), of wMch seventy are esoteric <1448), This leaves twenty- 
four representing the present OT according to a usual Jewish 
method of reckoning : the law, five ; the prophets, eight ; the 
Hagiographa, eleven. All double books, Essr and JTeh, and the 
minor prophets, are reckoned as one each. This standard way 
of reckoning the OT books gave rise to the name The Twenty- 
four (see article Biblb). Josephus (c. Apion. i. 8) mentions 

twenty-two : five belonging to Moses, thirteen covesiag the 
interval from Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, and four €Son- 
taining hymns to God and precepts for the conduct of human 
life. This number is obtained by uniting Ru with Jg, and La 
with Jer, a method of reckoning also adopted by the Jews. 
Jerome mentions it (Prologus Galeatus, passage quoted in 
Wildeboer’s Origin of the Canon of the OT, p. 80 f.). It has 
been questioned whether Josephus did not omit from his Canon 
the Bks. of Ca and Be (Briggs’ Introd. to the Study of Eoly 
Scripture, vi. 4, 1899, p. 127 f . ). The canonicity of these two books 
was under discussion at the Assemblies of Jamnia (OT Jabmih, a 
Jewish seat of learning after the fall of Jerusalem) about a.d. ®0 
and A.D, 118, and a decision was rendered in their favour, and 
this period is frequently given as marking the final close of the 

OT Canon. This discussion concerning Ca and Ec was probably 
in regard to their having been rightly received into the Canon, 
and not their first reception (Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT, 

§ 8 ; Byle, Canon of the OT, p. 187). It is a noteworthjr fact, 
however, that these two books are nowhere quoted or directly 
referred to in the NT. 

The impulse which led to the special setting 
apart of tne writings as Scripture was probahiy the 
enhancing of sacred writings throng the com- 
mand of Amtiochus Epiphanes for their destruction 
(1 Mac and the revival of Jewish patriotism 

in the Maccabsean period.* 
ii. The OT in the Jewish Church.— 1. Fre- 
servation and Transmission, — (a) Fre-Massoretie 
period. The OT Scriptures were originally written 
upon rolls (cf. Ps 40®^'^), Jer 36^^* EA 2®, Zee 5^) of 
skin, or possibly in some instances of papyrus paper, 
and were thus handed down with probably much the 
same general care or lack of care with which they 
were preserved before canonization ; for the varia- 
tions of the Sam. and Greek Pentateuchs from the 
later uniform Heh. consonantal text show that the 
words and letters of the Scriptures were not at first 
regarded as especially sacred. Later, however, 
this idea was developed, and by the 1st cent, A.D. 
had so far progressed that Philo said that the Jews 
had never altered a word of what Moses wrote 
(quoted in Eusebius, Pm®, ad Ev, Yiii, Q Jin,), and 
Josephus, that no one had been so bold as to add 
anything to them [the Scriptures], to take any- 
thmg from them, or to make any change in them 
{c. Apion, i. 8) ; and in the Talmud, in the words of 
a RahM held to have lived in the ist cent., the 
work of a copyist is called Divine, and a warning 
is given against dropping or adding a letter 
(Mrubin ISa, Sota [cf. Jewish Quarterly Beniew, 
vol. i. p. 128]). Synchronous with this growth of 
reverence for the letter was necessarily an en- 
deavour to have a uniform text for use in the 
synagogues and schools. Efforts in this direction 
culminated not long after the fall of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70), when in the refounding of Judaism a 
single consonantal text of the OT under the influ- 
ence of Rabbi Akiba and his associates at Jamnia 
was adopted as authoritative, and all others dis- 
appeared. The principle of its adoption is un- 
known. A tradition relates that the text of the Law 
witnessed by the largest number of MSS was chosen 
( J erus. Taanithy iv. 2). Probably the choice was de- 
termined by the traditional age or genealogy of a 
certain MS or school of MSS believed to represent 
best the original archetype. This finally adopted 
text cannot he regarded as entirely free from cor- 
ruptions (slight in the Law but conspicuous, for 
example, in 1 and^ 2 S and Ezk). These corruptions 
arose^ from the inevitable mistakes of copyists, 
especially before the words and letters were severely 
reverenced; from the gradual change of the old 
Hebrew alphabet to the present square character 
— a change brought about between the period of 
Ezra and the 1st cent. B.c., and also from emenda- 
tions made on dogmatic grounds. 

Budde hol(fe that into the third Canon, that of the Hagio- 
grapha, were received all books of a religious character, of which 
the date wag believed to gy back as far as the pro^etic period, 
that is, to the time of Ezra (art. *OT Canon,' Eneyd. Bib,). 
Josephus and Talmudic Judaism did believe that ail the books ’ 
received were of such an early date, but possibly the canonicitj , 
gave the date. 

* On is probably the latest of the Hagiographa. Some, how- 
ever, place Est and Ec later (see articles), and also certain 
psalms ^ea art. Psalms, and cf, Huhm, ‘Ihe Psalmen,* in 
Mvrz&t Mdcomm, z. AT, p, xxiff., and Oheyne, OP, 24ff., 60, etc.). 
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The subafcitution of bosheth (nt5'3) for ha*al (Vy3) in proper 
names (see article Ishbosheth), and of bless ("|n2) for curse 
ih^p) in 1 K 2110* illustrate these dogmatic changes (few in 
number) introduced to express an abhorrence of idolatry, or to 
avoid impious expressions toward God. (Of. Geiger’s Urschrift 
der Bibel, p. 257 ff. ; Ginsburg, op. dt. p. 363 ff. ; Siegfried (SBOT)^ 
Budde {Hdkomm.% Duhm (Kurzer Hdcomm.\ contra, on Job IS). 
In line with these changes introduced into the text are probably 
the nekudim (ompJ) or fifteen extraordinary points indicating 
that some change should be made in the text (Ginsburg, op. dt, 
p. SlSff.). 

Withm this period the Scriptures were divided 
into sections for synagogue usage (the Law and 
the Prophets, see, further, below), into paragraphs 
(mB'ns) and verses {?).* 

(5) Massoretie period, A.D. 600-800. After the 
canonization of the official consonantal text the 
greatest care was taken that it should be trans- 
mitted with complete accuracy; hence it was 
studied in respect to ail its peculiarities, and these 
were noted down in a series of marginal notes 
called Massorah (miDD), These notes embraced 
such particulars as calling attention to peculiar 
letters, giving the number of words or letters in 
each book, and the middle word or letter, and 
especially in noting variant readings (the 
the latter being based upon the testimony of MSS, 
or required for religious reasons, or demanded by 
the connexion of the passage. All these features 
were a continuation and preservation of the work 
of the scribes. In addition to these notes, with 
the same end in view, and especially to render the 
OT readable to the people, vowel points fixing the 
traditional pronunciation were added to the con- 
sonantal text, and a system of punctuation (accents) 
extending to each word, marking off the verses. 
Thus finally appeared the present Massoretie text, 
of which the oldest MSS are of the 9th and 10th 
cents, t (Fora description of the most ancient MSS, 
cf. Ginsburg, op. pp. 469-778). All Hebrew MSS 
represent essentially this Massoretie text, which 
was first printed, the Psalms 1477, the Pentateuch 
1482, both at Bologna, and the entire Heb. Bible 
at Soncino 1488. The most important subsequent 
printed Hebrew Bible is the edition of Jacob ben 
Chayim, with the Massorah, at the Bomberg Press, 
Venice, 1524-25. All subsequent editions, so far 
as they are Massoretie, follow this standard edition 
(Ginsburg, op. cit. p. 976) until we come to two 
recent attempts to furnish an exact Massoretie 
text, that of Baer and Delitzsch, Leipzig (not yet 
complete), and that of Christian D. Ginsburg, 
London, 1894. (For ancient versions of the OT see 
articles Septuagint, Syeiao Versions, Targgm, 
and Vulgate ; for modern textual criticism see 
below). [On printed editions of Hebrew text, cf. 
Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT, § 25 ; Ginsburg, 
op. cit. pp, 779-976 ; Weir, Short Hist, of the Heb. 
Text, p. 129 ff.]. 

2. Use or Regard and Interpretation.--{a) Early 
Rabbinic and Talmudic period, B.C. 400-a.d. 700. 
— The Law was always regarded in the Jewish 
Church as of a higher inspiration than the rest of 
the OT, It was believed to contain tke original 
revelation of the Divine will, while the Prophets 
and the Writings only contained the same will 
further delivered; yet these latter were equally 
Holy Scriptures with the former, and were cited 
with the same formula (in the NT they are quoted 
as the Law, Ko 3'^, 1 Co Jn 10'^ 12»^ IS^®), The 
early reverence for the Law is illustrated in Ps 1. 
19^“^^ 119 (Ps 1 may have been written in reference 
to the Deuteronomic law). Both the Law and the i 

* On the point of verses authorities differ. They are men- 
tioned in the Talmud, but may be those of oral tradition (cf. 
JQM, voL i. p. 2241; Briggs, op. dt. p, 174; W. H. Green, 
Gen. Introd. to the OT Text, N.Y., 1899, p. 1481). 

t When a MS became old it was religiously destroyed, lest 
through its mutilation the sacred woi^ might be violated. 
This explains the lack of earlier MSS. 


Prophets at the time of Christ, and probably from 
near the time of their canonization, were real' 
each Sabbath day in the synagogue ; the former in 
lessons arranged to complete the Law once in three 
years.* The lesson from the Prophets was not 
prescribed. The Hagiographa were not read regu- 
larly, except the five Megilldthf on the appropriate 
feast days. Schools were established (as early 
as the century before Christ) for the instruc- 
tion of children in the Scriptures, especially the 
Law ; and such study was ilnaliy held to precede 
every other duty (Weber, Die judiseke Theologies 
p, 30). The punctilious observance of the Law 
became the evidence both of patriotism and piety, 
and the constant endeavour was to apply the Law 
to every exigency of life, and to justify eveiy 
cherished institution or notion by some word of 
the OT, 

Such applications or interpretations or inquiries 
into the meaning of the Scriptures were called 
midrasMm (sing, midrash, k'iid from * to seek '). 
In them was sought not what a passage might 
declare according to the natural tenor of its words 
(although this method of interpretation was re- 
cognized, called peshdt latys), but the inferences 
that might be drawn by combination with other 
passages, by suggestion, or by allegory. Thus arose 
a great body of midrdsMm of two sorts, legal and 
homiletical; the former called Haldkhoth (sing. 
haldkhd, nsSn from Ho go*), the latter Haggd- 
ddth (sing, haggadd, man or max from naa Hiph. * to 
tell *). These midrdsMm were handed down orally 
and not compiled in writing until the 2nd cent. 
A.D., when they appeared, especially the Hala- 
khoth, in the Mishna (Talmud). J This oral tradi- 
tion or interpretation was held to be necessary for 
an understanding and keeping of the Law, and 
was assumed to have been given in great part by 
Moses, and thus gradually, beginning as early as 
the time of Christ, if not a century or two before, 
it usurped the place of the Scriptures, becoming of 
equal, and, according to some, of superior authority 
(Weber, op. cit. % 22, p. 88ff.).§ It is frequently 
referred to in the NT (Mt 15'* s* ®, Mk 
Cf. Mt 23^®^-), and its character is well illustrated 
in the prohibited labours on the Sabbath.^ These, 
which are particularized only in a few instances 
in the OT, are amplified m the Mishna into 
thirty-nine prohibited labours, each of which is 
still further analyzed and discussed. 

JHie prohibited labours were : (1) sowing, (2) ploughing, (3) 
reaping, (4) binding into sheaves, (sythreshing, (6^ winnowing, 
(7) fruit cleaning, (S) grinding, (9) silting, (10) kneading, (11) bak- 
ing, (12) wool shearing, (13) bleaching, (14) combing, (16) dyeing, 
(16) spinning, (17) warping, (18) making two spindle-trees, (19) 
weaving two threads, (20) separating two threads (in the warp), 
(21) tying a knot, (22) untying a knot, (23) sewing on with two 
stitches, (24) tearing to sew together with two stitches, (26) 
hunting a deer, (26) killing, (27) skinning, (28) and salting it, 
(29) preparing its skin, (30) scraping off the hair, (31) cutting up 
the fiesh, (3^ writing two letters (characters), (33) erasing to 
write two letters, (34) building, (85) demolishing, (36) extinguish- 
ing (fire), (37) kindling (fire), (38) hammering, (39) carrying from 
one place to another (Tract Shahbath vii. 2). Each of these 
prohibitions was still further explained* On (21), (22), knots of 
camel-drivers and sailors are forbidden both to he tied and 
untied; but knots which maybe untied with one hand were 
lawful. A woman might tie up a slit in her chemise, the bands 
of her hood, her girdle, her shoes and sandals ; also the bands 
of leather bottles of wine or oil, or of a pot with meat. A rope 
might be tied in front of cattle that they might not escape ; 
a bucket over a well with a girdle but not a rope. Rabbi Judah 
pennits a rope also (Tract Shahbath xv. 2 ; cf . Schilrer, BJP 
lu ii, p. 96 ff.). In the Gemara or Rabbinical comments on the 
Mishna these refinements are still further refined, 

*The Babylonian arrangement was for completion in one 
i year, and this, later, came into general use. 

I t Oat K.U, La, Ec, Est read respectively at the seasons of the, 
Passover, Pentecost, Destruction of Jerusalem, Tabernacles, and 
Purim. 

t Another view is that the Talmud, though compiled In the 
2nd cent,, continued to be orally transmitted until the 6th cent# 
(see art. Talmud). 

§Its development and place is well compared with that 
tradition in the Roman Catholic Ch’woh. 
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In the derivation of the Halaklioth were em- 
ployed seven rules of interpretation laid down by 
Eabbi Hillel (contemporary of Herod the Great), 
and afterwards increased to thirteen by Kabbi 
Isliniael.(2nd cent. A..D.). 

These rules are : (1) That which is true of the easier or less 
is true of the greater or more difficult. An example, Nu 12^^. 
If from the sign of a human father’s displeasure Miriam should 
be ashamed (shut up) seven days, then from leprosy, the sign 
of the Lord’s displeasure, she should be shut; out of the 
camp seven days. (2) A parallel passage or word supplements 
another : Lv 1629 enjoins on the Day of Atonement affliction 
of souls (DD'hJJ'S^ nyn *ye shall afflict your souls’). In Dt 
S3 nay (‘afflict’) is used in reference to suffering from hunger, 
hence the affliction of the Day of Atonement is fasting. (3) 
A special provision of Scripture is to be generalized or applied 
in other analogous passages or cases. Dt 2^6 forbids the 
mill or upper millstone to be taken as a pledge. This law is 
generalized by the Babbis so that everjiihing which is used for 
preparing food is forbidden to be taken as a pledge. (4-11) 

‘ Eight rules with reference to the relation of genus to species 
by inclusion, exclusion, contrast, and their relation to a third 
term in the forms of Rabbinical logic.’ (12) A word or passage 
is to be explained by the context. (13) Conflicting passages are 
to be reconciled by a third. Gn E * In the be^nning God 
created the heavens and the earth,* and 24 *In the day that the 
Lord made the earth and the heavens.* The question now 
arises, which did He make first? The answer, ‘Both at once,* 
is found in Is 481® * Mine hand hath laid the foundations of the 
earth, and my right hand hath spread out the heavens.’ For a 
full discussion and illustrations of these rules, see Mielziner’s 
Jnircd, to the Talmud (1897), pp. 117-187. They are also given 
in Barclay’s Talmud^ 1878, pp. 40-44; Weber, Jiidische Theo- 
1897, pp. 108-118 ; cf. also Briggs, Study of Eoly Scripture, 
1899, p. 430 f. 

The fault of Eabbinical exegesis arose not so much 
from these rules, many of which represent valid 
forms of reasoning, as from their application, and, 
indeed, they were not always supposed to be 
applied : the mere mention or suggestion of any- 
thing under discussion was sufficient to constitute 
a proof text. That a piece of earthenware large 
enough to stir a fire might be carried on the 
Sabbath day, was inferred from Is So that 

there shall not he found among the pieces thereof 
a sherd to take fixe from the hearth.* And that to 
anoint oneself on the Day of Atonement was equal 
to drinking, was inferred from Ps 109^® ‘And it 
cometh like water on his body and oil into his 
bones* (Tract Shahbath c. viii. and c. ix., Bab. 
Talmud, Eodkinson, vol. k pp. 157, 163). 

The very language of Scripture was held to be 
different from ordinary human language, and hence 
particles of speech, such as adverbs and conjunc- 
tions, special constructions of syntax, the position 
of words, syllables, letters, and even forms of 
letters, were regarded as capable of a hidden mean- 
ing and of giving proof in support of tradition. 
This method was advocated by the celebrated 
Babbi Akiba of the 2nd cent., and, although 
opposed by some of his contemporaries, yet won a 
place for itself in the Tabiiud. 

Under this method such particles as ?]«, d: were held to 
extend a law, and and JD, pi to restrict it. HK before rtiiT 
in Dt 1029 extended the command to fear God, so that it 
included also wise men (Feeachim 22^). iK in Ex 31i3 showed 
that the rigorous precepts of the Sabbath did not apply to cases 
where life was in danger {Toma 86i»— Miel 2 aner, op. dt p. 124 f.). 
Words were even interpreted according to the numerical value of 
the letters {Qematria). The waj^s of dying are inferred to be 903 
from * issues of death * (mxkin) mentioned in Ps 6821 (Berachoth 
S*'). Lettei* might also stand for words {Notarihcm), Prom 
‘father of a multitude* (pDn Gn 17«')was drawn: ‘Father, 
chosen, lovely, king, distinguished, faithful (a'an nina 3K 
pKJ p‘JU “i^D). The words with which Shimei cursed David are 
drawn from ‘grievous* (nx'iDa IK 28), ‘adxilterer, Moabite, 
murderer, oppressor, abomination ’(najnn Vlis nim PjMn) 
(Shabbath xii. 6). Another device was change in the order of 
letters (Temoorah). Thus in Ps 212 ‘The king shall rejoice** 
refers to the Messiah, by transposing riDK'’ (‘he shall rejoice*) 
into IT’es’D (‘ Messiah '—Farrar, History of Interpretation, p. 102). 
A species of Termor ah called Athash, the substitution of the 
last letter of the alphabet for the first, and so on, appears in 
Jer 25^^ 6l4i, where ‘Sheshach* (*is?27) is written for ‘Babel* 
cf, J«r fill. These and other similar methods of inter- 


pretation were carried to a great excess during the Middle Ages 
in the Kabbala, a Jewish system of Theosophy or sacred 
mysteries. 

The homiletical midrdsMm or haggaddth differed 
from the Ealdhhdth in not being so much inferences 
from the text of Scripture as additions to the text. 
Many of the additions in 1 and 2 Ch, compared 
with the parallel narratives in 1 and 2 S and 1 and 
2 K, illustrate their character, which is still further 
seen in the Targums (see art. Targum), and abund- 
antly exemplified in the Jewish legends concerning 
the patriarchs and other OT worthies in the Talmud 
and also in later Jewish treatises.^’ Examples of 
Haggadoth appear in the NT in the names Jannes 
and Jambres (2 Ti 3®), in the rock that followed 
them (1 Co 10^), in the law given through angels 
(Ac 7®®, Gal 3^®, He 2^), in the three and a half years 
of famine in the days of Elijah (Lk 4^®, Ja 5^^). 
These are all additions to the OT narratives. ^ The 
apocryphal books of Enoch, Judith, and Tobit are 
all examples of Haggaddth. For Haggadic inter- 
pretation were given 32 rules, and it shared in all 
the fancifulness of Halakhic interpretation, 

A species of Haggadic interpretation is the alle- 
gorical, frequently called the Hellenistic from 
its use among Greek-speaking Jews. Philo, the 
Alexandrian philosopher, an early contemporary of 
Christ, used this method. The OT Scriptures were 
to him as a believing Jew not simply an authorita- 
tive revelation of religious truth, but of all truth, 
and hence by means of allegory^ he deduced^ from 
them the doctrines of Greek philosophy, which he 
also ardently held. He excluded the literal sense, 
and developed his allegorical interpretation on 
definite principles, regarding the former as the 
body and the latter as the soul of Scripture.l* (For 
his principles, cf. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, 
1875, pp. 160-197 ; Briggs, op. cit, pp. 434-436). 
Allegory appears essentially in many Eabbinical 
interpretations. A New Test, example is Gal 4^^^'^. 

Jewish interpretation during the early Babbinie 
and Talmudic period, while not devoid of a certain 
ethical and spiritual value, is thus seen to have 
contributed really nothing to an understanding of 
the historical meaning of the OT. That idea 
appears almost, if not exclusively, foreign to its 
purpose. Talmudic tradition claimed the interest 
of scholars, and had taken in popular estimate the 
place of the Scriptures. 

{h) Later Eabbinical period. — In the 8th cent, 
arose a sect of Je'vvs wdio rejected Talmudic tradi- 
tion as a sacred authority, and held to the letter of 
the OT, Hence their views were called Karaism, 
or religion of the text. This movement, however, 
did not supplant orthodox or Talmudic Judaism, 
and yet it gave a great impulse to the study of the 
OT, which resulted eventually in real grammatical 
and exegeticai works, and the period from 900-1600 
has been called the golden age of Jewish inter- 
pretation. Commentaries were written upon the 
books of the OT. The pioneer in this movement 
was Saadia (f 942), the Gaon or head of the Jewish 
school in Babylonia, "who, to render the Scriptures 

* For a list of Haggadic literature, see art. * Midrash * by S. M. 
Schiller-Szimiessy in Encycl. Brit A 

f Philo comments thus on Gn 28 : * Virtue is called a Paradise 
metaphorically, and the appropriate place for Paradise is Eden ; 
and this means luxury : and the most appropriate field for virtue 
is peace, and ease, and joy, in which real luxury especially con- 
sists. Moreover, the plantation of this Paradise is represented 
as in the east ; for right reason never sets, and is never extin- 
ipuished, but it is its nature to be always rising. And as I 
imagine the rising sun fills the darkness of the air with light, so 
also does virtue when it has arisen in the soul irradiate its mist 
and dissipate its dense darkness. “And there,” says Moses, 
“ he placed the man whom He had formed” ; for God being good, 
and having formed our race for virtue, as His work which was 
most akin to Himself, places the mind in virtue evidently in 
order, that it, like a good husband, may cultivate and attend to 
nothing else except virtue* {Allegories of the Saered Laws, i. 4, 
C. D. Yonge’s transl.). 
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aceessiMe to the people, translated them with notes 
into Arabic, then widely spoken. He aimed to 
interpret the OT agreeably both to reason and 
Talmudic tradition, which latter he held to be 
equally of Divine origin^ with the Scriptures. In 
carrying out this aim his interpretations became 
arbitrary and forced. Followers of Saadia in the 
Babylonian schools pursued his idea of applying 
reason to OT interpretation, and one Samuel ben 
Ciiofni (t 1034) went so far as to endeavour to 
explain miraculous events of OT as if they were 
natural (Grate, Jews^ iii. p. 259). Jewish 

learning, however, fell into decay in the East and 
became centred in Western Europe, especially in 
Spain. Here the Hebrew language was cultivated, 
and OT exegesis along with that of the Talmud. 
Ibn Janacli (f 1050) has been called the first 
rational Biblical critic. Although convinced of the 
divinity of Holy Writ, he held that it must be 
interpreted according to the rules of human usage 
(Gratz, iii. p. 269). Eashi (f 1105), whose commen- 
taries, held to be almost as sacred as the text, 
are printed in Rabbinical Bibles, explained the 
Scriptures according to the natural meaning of 
the words, but combined therewith Halakhic and 
Haggadic fancies. Ihn Ezra (t 1167), while paying 
attention to tradition for the exposition of OT 
law^s, cut loose both from Kahhalistic and Hag- 
gadic interpretations and followed the natural 
sense, and thereby raised OT exegesis to the dignity 
of a science. (Maimonides (t 1204), the Jewish 
Aristotle and codifier of Biblical and Talmudic 
law, shows also the activity of the Jewish mind of 
this period). David Eimchi (f 1255) and others 
followed in the same directions, and Jewish inter- 
pretation (save in representing the bias of a Jew 
compared with a Christian) merges into that of the 
common stream of Biblical scholarship, represented 
now in the modern critical movement.* 
iii. The OT in the Christian Church.-— 
Textual Criticism ^ — Corresponding to the trans- 
mission and preservation of the OT in the Jewish 
Church, is textual criticism in the Christian 
Church. For early efforts in this direction, see 
articles Septuagint and Vulgate. Beyond the 
interest taken in such criticism by Origen and 
Jerome and by the Antiochene school, in their 
indirect manner, none appears until after the 
Reformation. The Reformers accepted the Mas- 
soretic Text of the Jews as infallibly inspired, and 
the Jewish tradition of its having been kept 
singularly pure since its origin. This notion in 
the post-Reformation period was intensified by 
some on dogmatic pounds into the theory of the 
Mosaic or Ezraic inspired origin of even the 
Hebrew vowel points (a view maintained by the 
elder Buxtorf (f 1629) and the younger (t 1669), 
and appearing in the Helvetic Confession (1675). 
This view was refuted by Cappellus (tl658), 
who, with Morinus (first a Protestant and then a 
Roman Catholic, tl659), showed not only that 
the Hebrew vowel points were of a relatively late 
origin, but also that the present Massoretic text 
is open to emendation by the use of the ancient 
versions. This laid the foundation of modern 
textual criticism. Helpful apparatus for such 
work also then appeared in the polyglott Bibles 
of the 17th cent., especially Walton’s London 
Polyglott, In the next century Hebrew MSB 
were collated by Kennicott (tl783), and de Rossi 
(t 1831), whose labours showed that all Heb. MBS 
represent essentially the same text. Textual criti- 
cism is now carried forward by a comparison of the 
Heb. text with the ancient Versions, principally 
the LXX, and by subjective emendation. In the 
latter the parallelism of Heb. poetry discovered and 

* The KabbalisMc interpretation of OT (see above) was wide- 
iqpread during the Middle Ages. 


thus applied by Lowth (f 1787} and the rhythm 
or tones are of the greatest service. Along these 
lines scholars have worked slowly and cautiously, 
assisted by discoveries of the recensions of the 
LXX text and the work in its revision by Lagarde 
(t 1891) and others (see art. SEPTUAGINT), and in 
some degree by further collation of Hebrew MSS 
by Strack (see art. Text of OT). 

Among the important contributions to OT textual criticism 
may be mentioned Olshausen’s JEmendationen z. AT^ 1S26, -Bei- 
trdgezur Kritih Gn. 1870 ; Wellhausen, Teost der Bucher SamueLf 
1871 ; Cornill, JDas Buck. Ezk. 1886 (almost an epoch-making 
work) ; Driver, Note^ on Heb. Text of Samuel. Of. also writings 
of Baethgen (on Ps), Bickell (on Job, Pr), Beer (on Job), Kloster- 
mann (on 1 and 2 S, 1 and 2 K), WelHi. (KL Froph.% Chejme 
(Psalms, crit. notes), Ryssel (on Mic), and especially the SBOT, 
Heb. Text, the most elaborate and far-reaching attempt hitherto 
made in OT textual criticism. Of. also recent OT commentaries 
of the International Series, by Driver on Db, Moore on Jg, Smith 
on 1 and 2 S, Tw on Pr, and those of Nowack’s Hdkomm. and 
Marbi’s Kmrzer Mdeomm. 

2. Use AND INTERPRETATION.— (a) In the NT .— 
Both Christ and the apostles or writers of the NT 
held the current Jewish notions respecting the 
Divine authority and revelation of the OT. They 
refer to it in the words used by the Jews, ‘the 
Scriptures ’ (Mt 22^®, Jn 5®®), ‘ the Holy Scriptures* 
(Ro 1^), and speak of its authors being moved by 
the Holy Ghost (2 P 1^^), and appeal constantly 
to its statements as unquestioned authoritative 
truth. But at the same time they regarded the 
OT revelation as partial and incomplete. Christ 
not only placed Bfis own authority above that of 
Rabbinic tradition (Mt 5^^* ^), but likewise 

speaks of the teaching of the Mosaic law as per- 
mitted owing to the hardness of men’s hearts (Mt 
19®); and St. Paul regards the dispensation of the 
Law as decidedly inferior to that of the gospel t 
the Law was ‘ rudiments ’ (Gal 4®), serving to 
establish a knowledge of sin. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews found the OT dispensation 
faulty and defective. But in all these views the 
disparagement of the OT is only relative.^ Christ 
never repudiates its revelation and authority. He 
puts His emphatic seal upon the OT, saying 
(according to Jn 10®®, unless our Lord is here 
arguing ad hominem) that its word cannot be 
broken, and that not one jot or tittle of the law 
shall pass away until all shall he fulfilled (Mt 5^®). 
St. Paul held likewise most strongly to its Divine 
origin and its nature, holy, just, and good (Ro 
ji 2 . i4j^ worthy of all honour, serving to usher in 
the gospel, a tutor to bring men to Christ (Gal 
3®^). Likewise also the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews reco^ized the full validity of the 
OT covenant, hut in Christ and in His gospel the 
OT had a full and perfect realization. Thus the 
OT had its chief value, since the Ceremonial Law 
ceased to be binding, in foreshadowing Christ and 
the gospel. This led to the conception of the OT 
as a book of prophecy throughout. Wherever 
words and incidents suggested events in the life of 
Christ, or of the early Church, or where they 
seemed to confirm Christian doctrine, they were 
so applied. This application of the OT in the NT, 
although it is in the line of Jewish methods of 
interpretation, finds its justification in the pro- 
phetic elements of the OT, These look forward 
to a special manifestation of Jehovah, to a new 
relationship established between Jehovah and 
Israel and mankind, to a series of blessings— all 
of which may be summed up in the word redemp- 
tion, and which likewise were coupled with the 
appearance of a royal person, an offspring of 
David. These OT outlooks, according to apos- 
tolic experience and observation, were realized 
in and through Christ; hence the NT view of 
the OT is fully justified ; in details (according to 
historic exegesis) the applications of the OT in the 
NT may sometimes be unsound, but taken as a whole 
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the NT method is right. The redemption ex- 
perienced in Christ is a fulfilment of OT promises. 

{b} In the Early Churchy to A.D. 600. — The OT of 
the early Church was the LXX, used also, though 
not exclusively, by the NT writers. Hence some 
of the Church Fathers refer to the ^ocryphal books 
as though forming a part of the OT Scriptures, and 
certain of them came to be canonized by the Council 
of Trent (see art. Apooeypha in vol. i. p. 120 ff.). 
The NT view and treatment of the OT (see above) 
passed into the Christian Church. 

An excess of disparagement of the OT appears in the Epistle 
of Barnabas (who regarded certain Jewish institutions as of evil 
origin) and in Gnostic heretical sects and that of Marcion (who 
entirely rejected the OT): a failure to recognize sufficiently 
the transient elements of the OT appeared in the views of the 
Ebionite and other Judamng Christians. 

The restraint exhibited in the NT interpretation 
of the OT was no longer continued. Jewish 
methods, especially the allegorical,^ prevailed ^ to 
extravagance (although a literal interpretation 
along with an emphasis upon the authority of 
tradition, according to the Jewish notion, was 
advocated by Irenseus [t202] and TertuHian 
[fc. 220] against allegorizing Gnostics). The OT 
was regarded not only as a book of prophecy 
foreshadowing Christ and the gospel,^ but even 
as a compendium of Christian doctrine, to he 
perceived through its spiritual or allegorical 
meaning. This view and method of interpreta- 
tion, appearing in the earliest Christian writers 
(Justin Mart., 1148-165, and the Apost. Fathers 
generally), prevailed especially through the infl,u- 
ence of Origen (f c. 254), who disparaged the literal 
sense and held to a threefold meaning of Scripture, 
corresponding to the body, soul, and spirit {de 
Frin, IV. i. 11) : the literal or grammatical mean- 
ing, the practical meaning or application, the mys- 
tical or spiritual, Le, allegorical (cl S. Davidson’s 
Hermeneutics^ p. 98 ff.). J3y the last he resolved 
all OT difficulties. Any statements, whether of 
history or law, appearing absurd, were rejected in 
their litei al meaning, and received only in their j 
spiritual or allegorical interpretation {de Frin. \ 
IV. i. 15, 16). Even so gifted a scholar as Jerome 
(t420), while he said in one instance that the alle- 

f orioal interpreter is insane {Comm. Jer. 27, from 
)avidson), yet used this method, although not to 
the extent of rejecting the OT history as literally 
true. Augustine (t 480), in spite of the sound rules 
of exegesis which he laid down in de Doc. Christ, y 
expounded the OT allegorically, although not with- 
out reference to the historical meaning, which he 
defended, and whose difficulties he sought to re- 
move (as, for example, the six days of Creation, 
which he resolved into seons, de Civ. Dei. xi, 6f.). 
He also, however, divided interpretation into four 
kinds, historical, jetiological, analogical, and alle- 
gorical. Scriptural interpretation, became after 
Mm entirely dominated (as it had been in a large 
degree before) by ecclesiastical tradition or doc- 
trine. An exception to this allegorical treatment 
of the OT appeared in the school of Antioch, where, 
especially by Theodore of Mopsuestia (f 429), the 
allegorizing of the OT was rejected, a difference 
in degree of revelation between the OT and the 
NT was recognized, and historical interpretations 
were given. (He exhibited the tendencies of 
modern Biblical criticism. All the Messianic 
psalms except three he interpreted as referring to 
Hezekiah and Zerubbabel. Canticles he rejected 
from the Canon. He found no Trinity in the OT). 
Owing to the Nestorian heresy this school of inter- 
preters died out (Basil, t379, also rejected the 
allegorical method). 

{cj Middle A^es, 600-1500. — In this dark period 
the allegorical interpretation continued, assuming 
a mystical exposition for inner spiritual growth 


rather than instruction (cf. Bernhard of Clair- 
vaux’s [t 1153] sermons on Canticles). Ecclesias- 
tical usages were found typified in the OT. But 
little original work on the OT appeared. Scholar® 
contented themselves with copying the opinions 
Church Fathers (‘Catenae’). Yet the true char- 
acter of the OT began to be appreciated. Nico- 
laus de Lyra (tl340) in his Commentaries, from 
his regard to the literal meaning, although he 
insisted upon the fourfold meaning, made the 
berinning in the Christian Church of a new epoch 
in Bible study and of a school of natural exegesis. 
He was influenced by the Jewish interpreters of 
this period, especially Kashi. 

{d) Feriod of the Beformationy 1500-1600,— The 
Eeformers made an advance (1) in recognizing the 
Heb. OT as furnishing alone the authoritative in- 
spired text, (2) in insisting upon the natural mean- 
ing and discarding the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation, and (3) in interpreting Scripture by 
Scripture instead of by tradition or ecclesiastical 
authority. They followed the NT writers in 
recognizing the unity of the OT and the NT, and 
also the difierence between them. Here, how^ever, 
they failed (Calvin, f 1564, less than others) to do 
justice to the OT stages of Divine revelation, and 
the stage separating the OT from the NT. NT 
beliefs were ascribed to OT persons. Calvin held 
that the Israelites ‘ in the land of Canaan beheld 
as in a mirror the future inheritance reserved for 
them in heaven’ {Inst. II. ii. 1). The notion was 
common (expressed by Melanchthon, f 1560) that 
the doctrines of the Church began in Paradise, 
and continued through all time. 

{e) Fost-Beformation Feriody 1600-1750. —This 
was the age of scholastic theology and ^ of the 
rigid doctrine of verbal inspiration, making the 
OT infallible, not only in religious truth hut in ail 
allusions to other matters, such as those of natural 
science and history. In the Lutheran and Ke- 
formed (Churches, also, the failure of the previous 
period to grasp fully the progress of Divine revela- 
tion was generally heightened. Proof texts of 
Christian doctrine were drawn almost as readily 
from the OT as the NT. The federal theology 
of Gocceius (f 1669), in which were distinguished 
two covenants, one before the Fall and one after, 
and three dispensations, one before the Law, one 
under the Law, and one under the Gospel, marks 
an advance, furnishing the germ of a Biblical 
theology; yet the apprehension of the historic 
process of Divine revelation was so slight that 
Witsius (tl677), a follower of Cocceius, held in 
effect that the traditional exposition of the OT was 
revealed to our first parents and transmitted by 
them to their posterity {(Economia Fcederum, iv. 
1. 26). Such views extensively prevailed, and led 
to typical interpretations, differing little from the 
allegorical. An exception to this tendency, how- 
ever, appeared in a few Arminian scholars, espe- 
cially Grotius (tl645), who laid stress upon his- 
torical exegesis. English Puritan divines excelled 
also in the practical exposition of the OT during 
this period, and gave principles leading to a historic 
understanding of the OT,^ which unhappily were 
repressed (see Briggs, op. cit. pp. 459“409). 

(/) Feriod of Modem Criticism, 1750-1900, — The 
Eeformers receiving the Hebrew Scriptures from the 
Jews, accepted also their tradition concerning their 
character and authorship. The Pentateuch was 
written by Moses, the other books by the persons 
whose names they hear, or when this was excluded 
by their contents, as in 1 and 2 S, or the terminus 
ctd quern, then by other OT persons contemporary 
with the events described (Jeremiah, for exar^le, 
was regarded as the author of 1 and 2 K, and Ezra 
of 1 and 2 Ch). OT narratives were also regarded 
, as entirely historical and without error. Only a 
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slight questioning was heard at this time. Carl- 
stadt (t 1541) held that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch ; and Luther, perhaps in reference to 
the opinion of Carlstadt, said, / What difference did 
it maKe if Moses had not written the Pentateuch 
Calvin in Ms refusal to accept Joshua as the author 
of the Bk. of Joshua, and m his assignment of Ps 
44 and 74 to the Maccabsean period, and the Bk. 
of Malachi to Ezra, showed the same spirit. But 
the interest of the Eeformers was in other direc- 
tions, in defending the authority^ of the Bible 
against that of ecclesiastical tradition, in framing 
Christian doctrine, and in developing Christian life. 
The post-Reformation period, with its high doctrine 
of inspiration, repressed critical study and freedom 
of thought within the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches. The critical movement commenced 
among non-Protestant and unbelieving scholars. | 
Peyrere (t 1676) a French Catholic, Spinoza (f 1677) 
the Jewish philosopher, and Hobbes (f 1679) the 
English deist, all denied the Mosaic authorship of | 
the Pentateuch on the ground of passages showing i 
a later date (see art. Hexateuch). Masius (f 1573), i 
a Roman Catholic, had also recognized these pas- ! 
sages as non-Mosaic. Simon (tl7i2), a Roman 
Catholic, sometimes called the father of OT In- 
troduction, held to a diversity of authorship within 
the Pentateuch. The influence of English deists, 
who rejected the received Christian views respect- 
ing the inspiration of the OT and its history, 
morality, and prophecy, was also felt in Germany. 
But modem OT study or criticism is really a phase 
of the intellectual movement of the 18th cent., 
which has created modern science in all depart- 
ments of learning. Under this movement the OT 
began to be studied as literature. Herder (f 1803) 
was a pioneer in this direction, to which also the 
discoveries of Bishop Lowth in regard to the struc- 
ture of Hebrew poetry contributed (see above). 
Semler (f 1791) introduced historical interpretation, 
and Astruc (f 1766) in distinguishing the documents 
in Genesis by their nse of the Divine names made 
a beginning of the scientific investigation of the 
Pentateuch. But more than all others, Eichhom 
(t 1827), who, independently of Astruc, discovered 
the documents in Gn, exerted a wide influence in 
favour of the literary study of the OT. His results 
in analysis are remarkably near those received at 
the present time. He introduced the term ‘Higher 
Criticism,’ saying — 

*1 am obliged to give the most pains to a hitherto entirely 
nnworked field, the investigation of the internal condition of 
the particular writings of the OT by the help of the Higher 
Criticism (a new name to no humanist).’’— 1787, Preface. , 

Geddes (f 1802), a Scotchman and Rom. Catholic, ! 
held that the Pentateuch was a compilation of | 
documents, pre-Mosaic, Mosaic, and post-Mosaic — i 
the fragmentary hypothesis, yet a real advance ; 
so also Vater (f 1826) and Hartmann (f 1838). The 
Bk. of Joshua was recognized as a part of the 
Pentateuch, hence the notion of the Hexateuch. 
The fragmentary hypothesis contradicting the evi- 
dent unity of the Hexateuch %vas shown by Ewald 
(t 1875) to be untenable, and the supplementary 
took its place, presented in various forms by de 
Wette (t 1849), Bleek (t 1859), Stahelin (t 1875), 
Knobel (t 1863), and others. The general agree- 
ment was that the Hexateuch was composed of the 
Eiohistic, the oldest document, written by a priest 
of the 11th or 10th cent. B.C., containing also 
enuine IMosaic legislation, supplemented by the 
ehovistic writer and then again by the author of 
Dt (of the 7th cent, B.C.), who possibly was the 
compiler of the Hexateuch. Hupfeld (f 1866) 
showed that the EloMstic source was not a unity, 
but made up of a priestly legal part P and a 
narrative prophetic part E (Ilgen, f 1834, . had 
pointed this out, but his discovery had been dis- 
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regarded). N5ldeke then showed that J and E 
had existed independently, and had been united 
later into JE, before their union with P and D. 
Graf (tl869), Kuenen (f 1891), and Wellhausen 
have especially contributed to the final solution oi 
this problem, showing that the earliest documents 
of the Hexateuch are the prophetic ones J and E, 
resembling in certain features the early prophets 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and that 1> comes 
next, belonging to the reign of Josiah, and P, the 
great^ priestly document containing most of the 
Mosaic legislation (Lv and related parts of Ex and 
Nu), comes last in the exilic or post-exilic period 
(for details see above, and art. Hexateuch). Thus 
the conception of the order of the development of 
Israel’s rmigion has been revolutionized : the com- 
pleted Levitical code coming at the end instead of 
the beginning of the period extending from Moses 
to Ezra. 

Conclusions, departing almost as widely from 
previous Jewish and Christian views, have been 
reached within this same period concerning other 
books of the OT. The Bk. of Isaiah has been 
resolved into an anthology of prophecies of various 
dates (for history of this criticism^ see article 
Isaiah, IV.), that of Daniel placed in the Mac- 
cabsean period, Jg and 1 and 2 S shown to be 
compilations of narratives not always harmonious 
with each other (see articles on all these books). 
The conception of the Canon also has very much 
changed. The post-Reformation view was essenti- 
ally that of Josephus; each book written ^ a 
recognized inspired man, and ail collected by Ezra 
or at his time {c. Apion. i. %)* For modem view 
see above, and article OT Canon. 

The conception of the OT history has also been 
revolutionized. Until the period of modem criti- 
cism, the narratives of the OT had ^nerally been 
received as records of real history. But according 
to the new view they contain myths and legends, 
and give a partially erroneous conception of the 
growth of Israel’s religion, whose beginnings are 
not found in direct Divine communications to 
primitive mankind and the patriarchs, but in 
the common primitive religion of. the Semitic 
peoples, whence by revelation through Moses 
and the prophets, the legal or ecclesiastical stage, 
represented in the middle books of the Penta- 
teuch, was reached about the time of Ezra. The 
OT thus can no longer be regarded as an infal- 
lible or, indeed, entirely trustworthy guide in 
science and history. In these particulars it re- 
flects the limitations of its times. (Historical 
criticism showing the errors of the OT narratives 
has kept pace with the higher criticism and formed 
a part of it. Among noteworthy contributors to 
this were de Wette and Colenso (f 1883), and in 
constructive work Kittel, Stade, and Wellhausen). 

A similar limitation appears also in the moral 
and religious teachings of the OT. (A certain limi- 
tation is recognized in the NT, and has always 
been more or less clearly discerned in the Christian 
Church. Criticism emphasizes a Pauline conception 
also in making prophetic religion antecedent to 
the Law). The new science of OT theology, giving 
a historical exhibition of the development of the 
religion contained in the OT, has also arisen, being 
first clearly presented in 1789 by Gabler (f 1826), 
and carried forward by G. L. Bauer (t 1806) ; de 
Wette (tl849) ; von Colin (t 1833); Vatke (t 1882), 
who in a neglected work (1835) put the Prophets 
l and the Law in their true relation, thus anticipat- 
ing more recent results ; Ewald (f 1875), Schultz, 
Smend, and others. 

These critical conclusions were controverted from 
the first by Carpzov (f 1767), Michaelis (t 1791), 
Havemick (f 1845), Hengstenberg (t 1869), Keil 
(t 1888), and others in Germany, and they received 
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little favour in Great Britain and America until 
within recent years (especially through the influ- 
ence of A. B, Davidson, W. E. Smith (t 1894), S. E. 
Driver, and C. A. Briggs). 

iv. The Permanent Eeligioijs Value op the 
OT resides in the simplicity of its revelation and 
the freshness of its expression of primary and 
universal religious truths and experiences. (1) God 
is revealed not as a philosophical abstraction but 
as a concrete Personality, transcendent and yet 
thoroughly approachable and ready to enter into 
the closest fellowship and communion with men, 
and In loving care, compassion, and forgiveness 
meeting their deepest religious wants and needs. 
The OT introduces God ‘the Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth,’ directly into human 
life. (2) Man in his true experiential relation to 
God is likewise described in the careers of the 
patriarchs and other heroes and worthies of Israel, 
and in the history of Israel itself. Sin is portrayed, 
and also return and obedience. Moral precepts 
and laws of conduct are abundantly ^ven, especially 
in reference to national and social life. (3) The OT 
is also a book of hope, containing the triumphant 
note of redemption which is truly fulfilled in and 
through Christ, and the NT believer always finds 
Christ and His gospel organically and potentially 
enshrined in the OT. Modern criticism has not im- 
paired these permanent elements. Their authority, 
■which is that of truth, still remains, and the OT 
has been transmuted from a mechanical record of 
doctrines and of forced Divine manifestations into 
a book of genuine historic life, an epic of salva- 
tion, showing the living process of God’s revelation 
through Israel. 

LiTERATURB.---Introdiiction8 to the OT by BleekS (revised by 
Wellhausen, 1893, and tr. by Venables, 1869), Cornill * (1896), S. 
Davidson (1802), de Wette 8 (revised by Schrader) (1869) (special), 
Drivers (1897) (special), Eichhom^ (1823-24), Holzinger (1893) 
(Hexateuch), KeilS (1869), Konig (1893), Kuenen2 (1885-89) 


(1894) (special), Wright (1890). For works on the Canon and 
Text see literature under OT Canon, and on OT History see 
literature under ISRABii. 

For OT Theology see Dillmann (Kittel) 1895, Marti 3 1899, 
Schultz* 1896 [Eng. tr. 1895}, SmendS 1899. 

History of Interpretation and Criticism. Briggs, General 
Introduction to a Study of the Holy Scripture, N. V., 1899 ; 
Diestel, Geeehichte des Alien Testamentes tn der Qhristlichen 
Kirehe, Jena, 1869 ; "Wavvox, History of Interpretation (Bampton 
Lecture), 1885 ; Samuel Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, Edin. 
1843 ; Terry, Biblical Hermeneutics (pt. iii.), N.Y. 1885 ; Ladd, 
Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture^Si vola. N.Y. 1883; W. R. 
Smith, OTJQ% 1892; Oheyae, Founders of OT Criticism, 
London, 1893. 

With reference to the OT (Inspiration, etc.), in the light of 


Divine Idbrary of the OT, 1891 ; Ottley, Aspects of the OT 
(Bampton Lecture), 1897 ; Sanday, Oracles of God, 1891, and 
Inspiration (Bampton Lecture), 1893 ; Simon, The Bible an 
Outgrowth of Theoeraiic Life, 1896 ; A. B. Davidson, ‘ The Uses 
»f the OT for Edification,' in Bivpositor, Jan. 1900. 
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Literature. 

i. Definition of the term ‘Canon.’— -T he 
word ‘ Canon ’ may he roughly defined as the list 
of boolcs authoritatively declared to be Holy 
Scripture. Speaking a priori, the authority by 
which they are so declared may difier in degree 
and even in kind. It may be, for example, that of 
a Church Council having power to lay down the 
law for the whole Church, or it may be the 
expression of an enlightened public opinion, or, 
again, the opinion of a few leading scholars, whose 
views have gradually found general acceptance. 
For authoritatively declared it might therefore 
be deemed sufficient to substitute universally 
received ; but it is preferable to start with a wider 
definition, leaving the nature of the^ authority to 
be decided in each case by the evidence. The 
term Holy Scripture suggests— (1) in some peculiar 
sense a Divine origin, (2) in connexion with this 
a special sanctity distinguishing Scripture from all 
other books, (3) reading for devotion or edification 
in public worship, (4) quotations for the purpose 
of establishing doctrine or argument. But only 
the first, or perhaps we should say the first two, 
and even these with some necessary modification, 
can be considered as belonging to the necessary con- 
notation of the idea ; the second, third, and fourth 
are obviously the result of the first, and all are to 
some extent questions of degree. In the Jewish 
Church several of the books which are unquestion- 
ably canonical are not read even now, and have 
never been read, in public worship, namely Chron- 
icles, Job, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
On the other hand, in the English Church, not to 
mention the Protestant communities, parts of 
several books are read in public worship, such as 
Wisdom, Sirach, and Baruch, which are not 
received as canonical ; whereas the canonical Song 
of Songs is altogether omitted. Again, a difference 
of degree, and even to some extent of kind, in the 
inspiration of the various books has been generally 
admitted ; while, on the other hand, many writers 
have recognized that we have no right to deny 
inspiration altogether to books outside the Canon. 
This was admitted even by Jewish writers, as we 
may see from the following quotation from the 
Talmud: ‘According to E. Judah, Samuel said, 
“Esther does not defile the hands” \i.e, is not 
canonical ; see below]. Could Samuel have meant 
by this that the Bk, of Esther was not the work 
of the Holy Spirit ? No, he meant that it was pro- 
duced by the Holy Spirit, but only for reading not 
as Holy Scripture ’ (Bab. Meg, la, quoted by Buhl, 
Eng. tr. p. 31). Here we see that it might be sup- 
posed that a Jewish Eabbi regarded a book as 
inspired in the highest sense, and yet as not a 
part of Holy Scripture. The subject of Inspira* 
tion goes far beyond our present inquiry ; it will 
be enough here to state that from the earliest 
times, among both Jews and Christians, it entered 
quite as largely as it does now into the idea of 
Holy Scripture ; whereas the holiness of Scripture 
was felt even more keenly by the Jews or the 
early Christian era than among the Christians of 
the present day. 

With the Jews, as we might have expected, the 
thought of the holiness of Scripture took a very 
material form. We see this in the jealousy with 
which they regarded the slightest alteration in 
the text, and in the highly fanciful symbolical 
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meanings that came to be attached to what were 
originally (many of them) the purely accidental 
idiosyncrasies of a single Hebrew MS. The 
formal establishment of this a^s the authorized 
text is probably the work of the school of Jamnia 
in the early part of the 2nd cent. A. D. But the 
spirit which gave rise to it was certainly much 
older, and is probably referred to by our Lord in 
Mt 5^®. The words ‘one jot or one tittle’ have 
much more point if they express the spiritual 
counterpart to the exact literalism of the Kahhis 
of His day, which made the alteration of the 
smallest letter or particle of a letter a sin. This 
materialistic view of the sanctity of Scripture 
appears even more curiously^ in the definition of 
what we should call canonical books as those 
which ‘defile the hands,’ the idea being that the i 
desecration of a holy thing, as by touch, required | 
expiation much in the same manner as material 
defilement. To avoid this ‘ defilement ’ the books i 
which were read in the synagogue were covered. 
Thus we hear that at a certain period, before the 
eanonicity of Esther was fairly established, wrap- 
pings of the rolls of that hook were declared by 
certain teachers to be unnecessaiy (Bab. Sank, 
iOOa, referred to by Buhl, p. 31). 

ii. Scope of the Subject.— We have, then, to 
consider what books belong or should belong to 
the Canon of the OT in the sense already explained, 
and if possible when and how they received ecclesi- 
astical sanction. The plan proposed is first to 
trace the evidence backwards, and afterwards to 
reconstruct, as far as the evidence allows, a con- 
nected history of the Canon. 

iii. Canon of the Beformed Churches and 
THE Koman Catholic Church compared.— 
There is at the outset this difficulty, that Chris- 
tians are not at the present day agreed, at least 
technically, as to the extent of the Danon. In 
the Western Church we meet with this broad dis- 
tinction, that, while all Eeformed Churches accept 
as strictly canonical only the books found in our 
ordinary English Bibles, the Roman Catholic 
Church includes in its Canon those also which are 
commonly known as the Apocryphal Books. Not 
only so, but at the Council of Trent she laid special 
stress on the fact that all the canonical books, as 
she considered them, were equally inspired : ‘Sae- 
rosancta Oecumenica et Generalis Tridentina 
Synodus . . . orthodoxorum Patrum exei^la 
secuta, omnes libros tarn veteris quam novi Tes- 
tamenti, cum utriusque imus Deus sit auctor . , • 
pari pietatis afiectu ac reverenti^ suscipit ac 
veneratur.’ Then follows a list of hooks, includ- 
ing the Apocrypha of OT, and, finally, an anathema 
levelled against those who refuse to accept all 
those books in their integrity as they were con- 
tained in the Yulgate {Conc%L Tridents Sess. iv. 
Deer. 8), The Roman Catholic writers of the day 
did, however, recognize some sort of difference in 
fact between Apocryphal and other hooks, and 
sometimes called the former deutero- canonical. 
But this term has been understood as intended to 
express the fact that the eanonicity of these books 
was fully accepted at a later time than the proto- 
canonical in spite of some doubt and hesitation 
about them, not to imply a smaller degree of 
authority or inspiration (see authorities quoted 
in Sunday, Inspiration^^ v, note B). The English 
Church, in common with other of the Reformed 
Churches, gives a sort of formal but limited 
sanction to the Apocrypha, ‘ and the other bookes 
(as Hierome sayth) the Churche doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners; but 
yet doth it not apply them to establish any doc- 
trine’ (Art. vi.). The Belgic Confession makes 
a somewhat similar statement : ‘ Bifierentiam 
porro constituimus inter libros istos saeros et eos 


quqs A.pocryplios vocant ; utpote quod Apocryphi 
iegi quidem in Ecelesi^ possint, et fas sit ex iliis 
eatenus etiam sumere documenta, quatenus cum 
libris canonicis consonant ; at nequaqiiam ea est 
ipsorum auctoritas et firmitas ut ex illorum testi- 
monio aliquod dogma de fide et religione Christian^ 
certo constitui possit’ [Art. vi., quoted in Harold 
Browne, Expos, Artt,, Art. vi. see. iii. ; see also, 
on the relation of the Reformed Churches to the 
Apocrypha, Buhl, up. 69, 70], On the other hand, 
the Westminster Confession, (i. 3) would have 
none of the Apocrypha, hut declared emphatically 
that they were ‘ of no authority to the Church of 
God, nor to be otherwise proved or made use of than 
any other human writings.’ 

The grounds upon which the Reformed Churches 
differed from the Roman Catholic Church in the 
v^ue attached to the Apocrypha, were partly 
historical and literary and partly doctrinal It 
seemed right to limit the books of the OT to those 
which had been accepted by the Jews and formed 
part of the Hebrew Bible, and had also been 
accepted by some of the greatest of the Fathers, 
notably Origen, Athanasius, and Jerome; whereas 
the Apocrypha had been clearly distinguished by 
them from the Canon, and placed upon a lower 
level. The Reformers were also inffuenced un- 
doubtedly by the fact that quotations from the 
Apocrypha were frequently used by Roman 
Catholic writers in support of the peculiar doc- 
trines of their Church, such as Purgatory (Wis 
3®* ®), and the meritorious value of good works (To 
4^0 129, Sir gao 29^^- ^2). 

We have, then, to take account of what may be 
called a larger and a smaller Canon. The larger 
included most of those books which were comprised 
in the Greek LXX and afterwards the Latin Yul- 
gate, and became the Bible of the Mediaeval Church ; 
the latter was confined to the Books of the Hebrew 
Bible, and was equivalent to our Old Testament. 
It is with the latter that we have directly most to do. 

iv. Je^vish Origin of OT Canon.— The early 
Christians derived their OT from the Jewish 
Church. By this is not meant that when the 
first Christians broke off from Judaism they took 
with them a well-defined Bible, but that questions 
of eanonicity were referred, as a matter of course, 
to Jewish opinion. So little idea had the early 
Christian Church of deciding for itself what books 
were or were not canonical, that we actually find 
a bishop (Melito of Sardis, c. 170 a.d.) unable to 
specify the contents of the OT until he had 
travelled to the country where the sacred books 
had originated, and there made special inquiries 
(see Euseb. EE iv. 26). Even so liis list is not 
absolutely complete, as it omits Esther. Whether 
this is merely a slip on his own or his informer’s 
part, or is intentional, it is difficult to say. It is 
not, of course, to be supposed that Melito was un- 
acquainted with theOT books which he enumerates. 
They were all to be found in the LXX, and Melito 
gives them their familiar Greek names as found in 
that version. The important fact is, that among 
the Bible books, in this wider sense of the Bible, he 
considered those to be of special value, or as w^e 
should say canonical, which he ascertained to he 
received among the Jews. That the early Chris- 
tian Church fully recognized that their OT Canon 
was thus derived, is shown even more explicitly 
by the language of Origen nearly a century later, 
c; 250, in which he speaks of ‘the Books of the 
Covenant, as the Hebrews have handed them 
down’ (rds ^L^Xovs ws "E^pcuot irapadtdd- 

u(rip ) ; and after giving the Canon, only accidentally 
incomplete,* speaks of ‘the Maccabees’ as outside 

'* The omission of the Minor Prophets is inconceivable on any 
other hypothesis, and is, in faot, required to make up the given 
number of 22. 
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of them Bk roik-wv icrrl ra MaKKa/SaiKa Etrep 
ypairrai SajSai'at^X, Euseb. HE vi. 25). That 

‘ the Maccabees ’ are, like the other books, given 
their Hebrew title, meaning probably * Prince of 
the House of the Sons of God,’ * is important as 
sho%ving that the first book at least was still 
extant in Hebrew, and that Origen did not accept 
as canonical all sacred books in that language. 
The word iyEiaO'/jKovs suggests that ‘ cove- 

nant’ (our ‘Testament’), was already beginning 
to be applied technically to the OT collection. 
This testimony is all the more remarkable be- 
cause Origen not only made use of the ‘ external 
books ’ himself, but defended the Greek additions 
to Daniel against Julius Africanus. Similarly 
Jerome speaks of the books recognized amon^ the 
Hebrews {apud Hebrmos) and of those outside as 
having their proper place among the Apocrypha ; 

* Ut scire valeamus quicquid extra hqs est, inter 
dT6Kpv<pa esse ponendum ’ {Frmfat, in libr, Sam, et 
IlaL, quoted by Kyle, Canon, Exc. D. xiii. etc.). 

V. Divisions of Hebrew Bible— their Signi- 
ficance. — The inquiry therefore resolves itself 
into that concerning the reception of the sacred 
books by the Jewish Church. When and how 
were certain of the sacred boohs of the Jews 
received as canonical and the rest excluded f One 
fact is of great importance if we would understand 
aright the history of the Canon, that we have to 
deal not with one, but with three groups of books. 
These are not the result of a later subdivision of 
the larger ‘Divine Library* for convenience’ sake 
into three smaller parts, but, with the probable 
exception of one book (Joshua), they were with 
the Jews always distinct, and were regarded with 
some difference of feeling. In Talmudic Literature 
they are compared respectively, in point of sanctity, 
•with the Holy of Holies, the Holy Place, and the 
Temple Court. The three divisions are— (1) The 
Law {nn’rn Torah), comprising the Pentateuch or 
so called ‘Five Books of Moses.* (2) The Pro- 

hets comprising both the historical books, 

oshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings 
— called ‘ the Former Prophets ’ j and the pro* 
phetical books, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the book of the twelve Minor Prophets— called 
‘the Latter Prophets. t (3) The Writings (D' 3 in| 
KHh'OhMm = Gr. aycbypa^a, Hagiographa = Holy 
Writings), by which is probably meant the rest of 
the Scriptures, those which do not come under 
either of the other heads. The Historical books 
were included under the Prophets, probably not 
under the belief that they were necessarily all 
written by well-known prophets, Samuel, Nathan, 
Isaiah, etc., but as written under prophetic in- 
spiration. In this article the groups will be 
called the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha. It will be obvious at once that they are 
not the result of a division according to subject- 
matter. The Prophetico-Mstorical books do not 
include Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The 
prophet Daniel (so expressly called in NT, Mt 
24^») is placed not in the second, but in the third 
group. This last contains, in fact, books of the 
most heterogeneous sorts, poetry, ethics, philo- 
sophy, prophecy, etc., and its name is of the most 
general character. It would, strictly speaking, 
apply to all the groups, and its application to this 
exclusively can be explained only by the history 
of its inclusion in the Canon. 

vi. Evidence 'for the Jewish Canon.— A t.- 
what period was the Canon of OT completed Tor 
ean we indeed settle upon any exact date by 
which we can say that it was absolutely fixed ? 

* Seven other iuterprefcatiom are given hy Ryle, Canon qf 
OTfP. 185. 

t These phrases probably refer to their position in the Hebrew 
mble, not to a supposed prioritgr or posteriority of date. 


(a) The Baba Bathra. — The difficulty in answer, 
ing this question is in part the difficulty of assign- 
ing an exact date to a literary document, and in 
part that of determining what degree of objection 
or hesitation about a book should prevent oui 
considering it as at the time part of the Canon. 
The facts are these : In the Talmudic treatise 
called Baba Bathra there is an extract {bar- 
aitha) from the Mishna which gives a virtual!}^ 
complete list of the books of the OT as we 
now know it.* The Mishna was committed to 
writing, so it is believed, not long before A.D. 200. 
On the other hand. Buhl (p. 25) refers to a Tal- 
mudic passage to prove that even after this a 
scholar was found to deny the canonicity of the 
Bk, of Esther. Whether the omission of this 
book, or doubts expressed about it by certain 
Fathers, Melito, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and Amphilochius, were derived 
from Jewish objectors, or were the result of an 
independent judgment, cannot be positively deter- 
mined. The omission by Melito may well be a 
slip (see Buhl, p. 5S). 

(5) Talmudic extracts concerning disputed boohs, 
mainly 2nd cent. The evidence so far shows that 
by the end of the 2nd cent, at latest the Canon 
was virtually settled, but that it was even then 
no unheard of thing to doubt the canonicity of 
a canonical book. As we go back through the 
2nd cent., we find such doubts becoming more 
frequent. There are several references in the 
Talmud to rabbinical teachers who rejected or 
disputed certain books. With the exception of 
Ezekiel, and perhaps Jonah also (see Kyle, pp. 
193, 194), what Kyle has happily called the avrCKe- 
ybpeva of OT seem to have been confined to the 
Hagiographa, and included Proverbs, Ruth, Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, but especially 
the last two. The position taken up by these 
early Biblical critics is in many respects very 
interesting. They never appeal to an ancient 
tradition either for or against a book ; nor do 
they, with probably a few exceptions, discuss the 
question of authorship. And yet it is almost 
certain that both these considerations must have 
influenced the formation of the Canon. The ob- 
jections raised suggest rather that the canonicity 
of the books was generally admitted — but that in 
the opinion of the Kabbis quoted it was liable to 
objection. These objections were usually based on 
the ground of some supposed defects in the books 
themselves. They depended, in short, on internal, 
never on external, evidence. Thus Ec 8^® seemed 
to contradict 2% and 4^ seemed to contradict 9^, 
Proverbs was by some withdrawn, in common with 
the Song of Songs, because they spoke in parables, 
— an interesting proof of the interpretation put 
upon the latter, and, in point of fact, probably the 
cause of its recognition as canonical. The far 
more serious obiection was raised to Ecclesiastes, 
that it betrayed an Epicurean tinge, and tended 
to favour the Saddticean scepticism. Thus i® 
seemed to suggest a denial of the future state ? 
IF encouraged worldly pleasure, and, moreover, it 
contradicted the stern precepts of Nu 15®®. On 
this book we learn that there was, or had been, 
a difference of opinion between the rival schools 
of Hillel and Shammai, the former accepting, the 
latter rejecting, the book. Even Ezekiel was at 
one time objected to on the ground that some of 
the provisions of the concluding chapters were 
contrary to those of the Levitic^ law. Some of 
these^ objections and discussions, interesting as 
showing the extreme views of inspiration then 

* Baha Bathra, fol. 14M6a, quoted in Ryle, Exc, B. The 
separate books of the Pentateuch are not mentioned, nor more 
than four of the Minor Prophets ; but the former are, of oourse, 
implied by the * Torah * and the latter by * the Twelve.’ 
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isurrent, belong probably to an earlier date than 
the 2nd cent. A.D., but we must discount to some 
extent the common tendency of tradition to ascribe 
stories and sayings to well-lmown men, especially 
those of an earlier period. There is sufficient 
evidence to show that such discussions were by 
no means uncommon after the Council of Jamnia, 
to which we must next refer. They show that 
during the 2nd cent. a.d. several books, of the 
Hagiographa especially, were still the subject 
of free and frequent discussion. This was not 
inconsistent with their being in a general way 
recognized as canonical. But such a qualified 
canonicity, if we may call it so, is hardly the 
same conception as we find at a later date. It 
was at this time neither irreverent nor disloyal 
to dispute a canonical book (see Kyle, ch. x.). 

(c) Coumil of Jamnia.— It may be asked, When 
was this qualified mnonicity conferred f Both the 
Midrash and the Talmud point very definitely to 
the close of the 1st cent. a,d. In the former a 
saying of E. Simeon ben-Azai is quoted : ‘I have 
heard from the 72 elders, on the day when they 
ave R. Eleazar the presidency of the school (of 
amnia), that the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes 
defile the hands. B. Akiha [Gratz, B. Jacob] said, 
“God forbid that any one in Israel should doubt 
that the Song of Songs defiles the hands ; the 
whole world does not outweigh the day in which 
Israel received the Song of Songs. All the Kethu- 
bhim are holy, but the Song of Songs is the 
holiest. If they have contested, it was with 
reference to Ecclesiastes.” But B. Johanan ben- 
Jeshua, B. Akiba’s brother-in-law, said, “ As R. 
Simeon ben-Azai has laid it dovm, so thejr dis- 
puted, and so they decided”’ {Meg. Jadaim iii. 5, 
quoted in Buhl, p. 29). The same tradition with 
some variety of detail is given also in Bab. 3£eg, 
7a. These extracts refer to a council, or perhaps 
we should call it a debate, at Jamnia, held, it is 
said, about A.D. 90. As the discussion from which 
the above quotation is taken is prefaced by the 
statement, ' All holy scriptures defile the hands, 
even Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes defile them,’ 
we may naturally infer that all the disputed 
books, either tacitly or expressly, received the 
imprimatur of the council. After the fall of 
Jerusalem, Jamnia became the centre of Pales- 
tinian J udaism. The zeal and enthusiasm which 
had been shown by the Jews in their sacrificial 
system now seems to have found a new focus in 
sacred literature (see Gratz, Eist, Jews, ll. ch. 
xiii). The decisions of this school, if not con- 
sidered absolutely binding, must at least have had 
a very strong and far-reaching influence on Jewish 
m)inion. If it is an exaggeration to say that the 
Cfanon of the OT was finely settled at the Council 
of Jamnia, it certainly goes a long way towards 
the truth. 

{d) The Second Booh of Esdras, c. 90 A. B. —This 
tradition, in itself so probable, is confirmed, as far 
as it goes, by a passage in the Apocalyptic Fourth 
Book of Esdras (2 Es 14^“^®), in which, according 
to the text of the Oriental versions,* of the 94 sacred 
books miraculously written out at Ezra’s quota- 
tion, 70 were to be kept secret, the remaining 24 
divulged. The number 24 corresponds to that of 
the canonical books as ordinarily reckoned by the 
Jews. The writer of this apocryphal work must 
be understood, therefore, as claiming that all the 
24 canonical hooks were written out at Ezra’s 
dictation. This book is, on internal evidence, 
ascribed to the age of Domitian, and would there- 
fore be about contemporary with the Council of 
* The Latin MSS have 204, 84, 074. 904 being:, according to 
Hyle, the best attested reading, but the Oriental VSS agree in 
94 (see Ryle, p. 285). This latter reading has also intrinsic 
probability in its favour, yet not so obviously as to have been 
cause of corruption. 
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Jamnia. The writer’s object in setting down ^rha.t 
is probably a pure fiction of his own, is to give 
credit to his work, as one of the 70 secret books ; 
as far as the canonical hooks are coBcemed, it 
may be regarded as merely the echo of received 
opinion, 

(e) Josephus, c. 90 A.D.— Of still greater import- 
ance is the practically contemporary evidence of 
Josephus : * For there are not with us myriads of 
books discordant and discrepant, but only two 
and twenty, comprising the history of all time, 
which are justly accredited (om. Beta, Heinichen in 
Euseb. in. x.). And of these, five are the books of 
Moses, which comprise the laws and the tradition 
of man’s origin up to the time of Moses’ death. 
This period is little less than 300 years. From 
the death of Moses until that of Artaxerxes, who 
was king of the Persians after Xerxes, thw. prophets 
I who succeeded Moses wrote the events of their 
I times in 13 hooks. The remaining 4 books contain 
hymns to God and counsels of life for men. From 
tne time of Artaxerxes up to our own everything 
has been recorded, but the records have not been 
accounted equally worthy of credit with those 
written before them, because the exact succession 
of prophets ceased ’ {c. Ap. i. 8, quoted in Euseb. 
HE III. X.). Here we find not only a description 
of books, but a theoiy of canonicity. Those books 
could alone be accounted Scripture which preceded 
the death of Artaxerxes {i.e. Xerxes, see Ryle, 
pp. 161, 162 n.), at which time the prophetic gift 
ceased. Later hooks were, therefore, of less 
esteem, though they might, as, e.g., 1 Mac, have 
a historical value. The very existence of such a 
theory seems to imply that the fact of canonicity 
itself was regarded by Josephus as indisputable, 
and this is confirmed by his further statement: 
‘And we give plain proof of our attitude towards 
our own Scriptures ; for though so long a time 
has passed, no one has dared either to add or change 
anything, but all Jews are naturally disposed from 
their very Mrth to consider them the decrees of 
God, to abide by them, and gladly to die, if need 
be, on their behalf’ {ib.). This cannot, of course, 
in the face of the literary criticism of the Bible, 
be accepted as a historical statement of fact ; but 
did it express the current opinion among the Jews 
of the time of Josephus, and, if so, how is it to 
be reconciled with the traditions of the Council of 
Jamnia, and still more with the disputations of 
certain Rabbis mentioned above ? 

But there are two other questions which it may 
be well to answer first. How comes Josephus to 
speak of 22 books instead of 24 ? and what are the 
books which he means? Three explanations oi 
the number 22 have been given. (1) That of Griitz, 
that Josephus did not include Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Songs, the two hooks which, according tc 
the account preserved in Jadaim, were the clilef 
subject of dispute at the Council of Jamnia, Gratz 
maintains that both these books were accepted 
by the school of Hillel, and rejected by that of 
Shammai, and that the main object of the council 
was to reconcile the two schools, so that the ques- 
tion of the Canon was really a secondary con- 
sideration. But, had this been the case, Josephus 
as a Pharisee would almost certainly have followed 
the school of Hillel and accepted these books. In 
any case it is not easy to understand why he 
should so unhesitatingly have rejected books which 
were soon afterwards, if indeed it was afterwards, 
accepted by the majority. (2) A more common 
hypothesis is that Josephus included Ruth in the 
Bk. of Judges, and Lamentations in that of Jere- 
miah, with the express intention of making the 
number of the books agree for symbolical reasons 
with that of the Hebrew alphabet. The sym- 
bolical treatment of the number is in fact common 
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eBoughj Mt Joseplms himself makes no such use 
of it, and it seems, as far as we know, to be con- 
fined to Christian writers. Conspicuous instances 
are found in Origen (in Euseb. ME vi. 25) and 
Jerome Sam, et MaL), The latter, curi- 

ously enough, finds alternative symbolisms for the 
more ordinary number 24, and even for 27, the 
latter number being got by dividing the 5 double 
books — Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra-Nehe- 
miah, Jeremiah-Lamentations — and comparing the 
whole with the numbers of the alphabet plus the 
5 final consonants. In this arrangement it is to 
be noticed, as Eyle very justly points out {Canoriy 
p. 220), that Jerome conveniently ignores the fact 


p. 220), that Jerome conveniently imores the fact 
that Judges-Ruth was also a double book, and 
follows the Greek arrangement in dividing the first | 
three books. Their division in the Hebrew Bible 
is of much later date. It is clear, therefore, that ; 
this, at any rate, was no traditional Jewish ex- 
planation, but merely the play of Jerome’s own 
fancy. (3) A third explanation is that Josephus 
in including Ruth in Judges and Lamentations in 
Jeremiah was so far following the arrangement 
of the books in the LXX, as we know it. In 
any case his arrangement of books appears to be 
peculiar, and is based entirely upon the subject- 
matter. Apart from any question arising from 
the inclusion or exclusion of Ecclesiastes and Song 
of Songs, it is evident that Daniel must be in- 
cluded among the prophetico-historical books, an 
arrangement quite at variance with Hebrew cus- 
tom, The descriptions, too, are somewhat vague. 
Even if Song of Songs is not to be included among 
* hymns to God and counsels of life for men,’ it is 
clear that the Bk. of Isaiah must be intended as 
among the prophets who wrote the history of their 
own times. What makes it impossible to decide 
this question absolutely is that we really do not 
know with any certainty what was tne arrange- 
ment of the LXX at this date, nor do we even 
know whether the books were united as yet in 
one complete collection. It is at least as probable 
that it existed in the form of separate collections. 
Again there is some reason to suppose that the 
LXX did not stand alone in the combination of 
Ruth with Judges and Lamentations with Jere- 
miah. In this connexion hardly sufficient weight 
seems to have been generally given to the express 
statements of Origen. In his enumeration of 
Scripture, he describes Judges as Kpirat, PoiJ^, Trap’ 
ai5ro?s iv evl, Sa^areig,, and Jeremiah as Tepegfas 
crifv xai ry ^TrtaroXj ip iyi/Iepejuia (in Euseb. 

vi, 25). This may possibly mean that in his Hebrew 
copy of the Bible the name ‘ Judges’ included Ruth, 
and the name * Jeremiah’ both Lamentations and 
the Epistle (Bar 6).* Such a rearrangement of the 
Hebrew books is of importance as showing that in 
the view of Josephus, and those who followed the 
same arrangement, the Hagiographa were quite as 
definitely Scripture as the rest. 

When we compare the strong statements made by 
Josephus as to a Canon long and unalterably fixed 
with the doubts concerning certain books prevalent 
during the Ist and 2nd cents. A.D., it seems that we 
have before us utterly irreconcilable evidence, and 
that we have no choice but to accept one alternative 
and rej ect the other. And this is what writers upon 
the Canon seem very frequently to have done. 
But studying the question quite impartially, it is 
difficult to see what ground there ^ould be for 
absolute falsification on either side. In fact the 
evidence of the Council of Jamnia, as far as it 

* The inclusion of this Epistle is certainly a difficulty; but in 
the face of the definite reference throughout to the Hebrew 
titles of the several boots, it seems barmy satisfactory to say, 
with Eyle (p. 107), that Origen is merely following the T.yt 
version. It appears more probable that at this date some 
Hebrew MSS did actually contain this Epistle, which was re- 
garded by some as a genuine part of Jeremiah. • 


•goes, is too circumstantial to admit of sush a 
supposition. On the other hand, when we examine 
the language of Josephus critically, there are t ro 
facts that we feel compelled to bear in mind : (1) 
That he was fond of rhetorical statements, which 
have an evident flavour of Oriental hyperbole. Ha 
could not resist the temptation to make the most 
of what he thought Avouid interest his readers. 
We should hardly think, for instance, of treating 
his account of the events connected with the last 
siege of Jerusalem as the language of a scientific 
historian. (2) His object in speaking of the Canon 
afforded in this particular instance a special temp- 
tation to make the most of it, his intention being 
to show the incomparable superiority of the select 
JeAvish writings to the ‘ myriads ^ (the word is 
itself a gross exaggeration) of Greek books whose 
accounts of their mythology difiered so ividely 
from each other. In fact such an argument helps 
us to understand why it was that the Jewish 
doctors of that day were so sensitive about seem- 
ing discrepancies in Bible books. A clever heathen 
disputant might have turned the tables and said, 
‘Why, yonr own sacred books often contain like 
I contradictions.’ After all, the temptation to in- 
I accuracy and exaggeration is one Avhich some of 
i our greatest historians, even in this scientific age, 
—Macaulay, for example, — have not been wholly 
free from. We may, however, reasonably enough 
accept the statement of Josephus as evidence of the 
books commonly accepted by the most orthodox of 
the Jews of his day, without binding ourselves to 
believe that he was unacquainted with the ob- 
jections raised in certain quarters. But that 
statement can hardly be accepted as a positive 

E roof that the Canon had been fixed long beWe 
is time. It has its value as making it probable 
that at that period the objections to certain books 
Avere confined to a feAv persons, whose opinions 
Josephus felt justified in ignoring. 

(/) TAe New Testament, — So considered, the 
evidence of Josephus carries us a step further, 
shoAving us that the decision of the Council of 
Jamnia practically endorsed Avhat may be regarded 
as the public opinion of the time on the subject of 
the Canon. Going farther back, we come to the 
evidence of the NT. From a Christian point of 
vieAV this is of very special importance. There is 
a natural desire to prove that the OT Canon has 
the imprimatur of our Lord. For this very reason 
it is important to be on our guard against even the 
suspicion of prejudice. 

(1) The way in which the OT was regarded hy our 
Lord and Mis disciples . — ^This is perhaps the most 
important feature of NT eAddence for the OT 
Canon. It shows unmistakably that the Chris- 
tians inherited from the Jews the unquestioned 
belief in a body of literature of a speci^ly sacred 
and Divine character. The expressions, ‘the Scrip- 
ture,’ ‘ the Scriptures,’ ^ 7 pa<^T^, al ypatpai, are used, 
much as we use them now, as well-knoAvn terms 
which required no further explanation, as, for 
example, m Mt 21^2, Mk Jn 7^ 20K The 
phrase ‘it has been written,’ y^ypaurraiy Mt 4^*®* 

Ro Gal 3^® etc., is equivalent to saying ‘it is' 
found in Scripture,’ It is true that words signify- 
ing ‘holy’ are only tAvice applied to Scripture 
iy^a^ats aylaLs Ro i*-*, lepd ypd/nfiara 2 Ti 3^^), bu t 
Divine influence is asserted even more emphatie- 
ally in such phrases as Tra<ra ypa<p^ Bedirvevcrros (2 Ti 
3^®), Aaveld iv TrveBfmn K-Opiov atrhv Kohu (Mt 22^® ; 
of. Ac 4®®). Moreover, the authority of Scripture 
is appealed to very frequently as sufficient evi- 
dence of truth, as in Mt 21^®, Lk 24®^, Ro 11® etc. 
etc,, and esp, Jn 10®® (o5 Mvarat XvdTjvaL ^ 
unless our Lord is here arguing ad hominem). That 
authority is equally implied in such expressions as 
€tp7}K€, etc., used in introducing Scripture 
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«|notations. Sometimes, no doubt, the true subject 
is God, not so much as speaking through the writer, 
but as the actual speaker in the passage quoted, 
e,g. in Ac 13®^, He 13®. It is also possible to ex- 
plain the verb as strictly impersonal, and as prac- 
tically equivalent to a passive. This view is 
supported by such a phrase as dieixapri^paTo 8^ toiJ rts 
'Kiymv (He 2®} ; but the very indefiniteness is signifi- 
cant. It is as though the writer were so impressed 
with the Divine sanctity of the words that it was of 
little moment to him through whom or how they 
were first used. In fact, he conceived of them in 
certain cases as being continued to be spoken, as 
in He 3^^* K This use, though specially frequent in 
Hebrews, is by no means confined to that book. 
We have a remarkable example of it in Ac 2 ^®tout6 
iffn rb €lp7ip.ipov dia r, wpotp'^Tov TwtJX, where Joel is 
merely the channel of Divine communication. So, 
too, (hs Kal ip Tip ’OiTTji Xiyei (Ro 9®®). Indeed, phrases 
of this kind occur so frequently, and with so much 
variety, that it seems most probable that the 
writers really thought of God or the Holy Spirit 
as the true subject, even though grammatically, 
perhaps, ns should be supplied. In He 3^ 10^®* the 
subject rb UpeOjua is actually given. See, further. 
Expos, Times ^ Sept. 1899, p. 5331 

[2) Boohs of Scripture quoted or referred to in NT, 
— When we come to inquire what books were com- 
prised in the connotation of ‘ Scripture * as used in 
NT, we may feel sure from Mt Lk 24^*^, 
Jn 1^®, Ac 13^® 24^^ 28^, Ro that it included, at 
least, the Pentateuch and the Prophetieo-Historical 
Books, as well as the Psalms.* From Ac 13^® we 
learn that the first two groups were regularly read 
in the synagogue. This is confirmed by quotations 
in the NT from practically ail these books, f 

The evidence of Lk 24^^ cannot be urged against 
the books of the Hagiographa other than the 
Psalms. Our Lord is referring to Scripture with 
special reference to the prophecies of the Messiah. 
A mention of books which contained no Messianic 
prophecies could not have been expected. In point 
of fact, some of the Hagiographa are introduced 
with what are most naturally understood as for- 
mulse of Scripture quotation, e.g, Pr 3®^ with 8ib 
Xiyei in Ja 4® ; cf. also Ro 12^®»20^ where a quotation 
from Pr 25^^*^“ is connected with another from 
Dt 32®®, which is introduced with the words yiypar- 
rai yip. The same formula is used in 1 Co 3^® to 
introduce a quotation from Job 5^®. More remark- 
able is the mixture of Ec 7®® with Ps 14^ in Ro 3^® 
prefaced by Kudios yiypairrai (see QUOTATIONS, F). 
The reference in Mt 23®® to 2 Ch 24®®* at least 
proves that that book was a recognized source of 
Jewish history. It can hardly prove its canonicity, 
unless He 11®'‘‘®8 proves the canonicity of 1 Mac.J 

But the absence of quotations in NT is not 
enough to prove that the rest of the Hagiographa 
were not at this time regarded as Scripture, when 
we take into account that of the first two groups 
there are no quotations from Judges, Obadiaii, 
Nahum, and Zephaniah, and very few from some 
others (1 from Nu, 1 from Jos, 2 from 1 and 2 S, 
2 from 1 and 2 K, 1 from Job), and, above ail, that 
the contents of some of the books would not readily 
lend themselves to quotation. 

(3) NT evidence to extra-canonical hooks,-— On 
the other hand, it may be questioned whether the 
argument from the quotations in NT does not 
prove too much. Attention has already been 

* OurioTisIy enough, the Psalms are quoted in St. John as the 
Law in and as the Prophets in 645. 

t Judges, though not actually quoted, is referred to in Hellos. 
As the 12 Minor Prophets had long before formed one book 
(Sir 4910), it is sufficient to find quotations as we do from several 
of them. 

X The same objection might be urged against the reference to 
Judges in He 1132, were it not practically certain that it was 
included in * the Prophets,* so often referred to in NT. 
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called to the use made of 1 Mac in He 11®^'®®. The 
quotation from the Book of Enoch in Jude^^ ia 
still more remarkable, showing that the uTiter 
of the Epistle accepted as a genuine prophecy of 
the patriarch an extract from a late book which 
never had a claim to be considered part of the 
Jewish Canon. To this we should add v.®, evi- 
dently taken also from some such extra-canonical 
source. It is almost certain that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews adapted the phrase diraiJ- 
yacrpiaT, db^Tjs . ahrov in 1® from Wis 7‘“® ; but such 
an adaptation, in view of the sacredness and im- 
ortance of the subject— the Divine nature of the 
on of God — would seem to imply a recognition of 
the authority of this book. Taken in connexion 
with the reference to 1 Mac in ch. 11, it suggests 
that this Alexandrian writer accepted the whole 
collection of the Alexandrian LXX as Scripture. 
To these should perhaps be added the quotations 
in Jn 738.42^ Epjj 514^^ which, though not found in 
their present form in any canonical books, are 
definitely quoted as Scripture (see Quotations, G). 

(4) General estimate of NT evidence , — Speaking 
generally, it may be said that while there was in 
the early Church a very strong feeling of both the 
sanctity and authority of Holy Scripture, and Holy 
Scripture connoted at least the majority of the 
books of OT, there was, on the other hand, by no 
means a very definite universally accepted idea of 
the exact contents or limits of Holy Scripture, at 
any rate among the Christians of the 1st century. 
With the learned Jews of Palestine it may have 
been, and probably was, different. This attitude 
on the part of Christian writers towards so im- 
portant a question may seem improbable and 
illogical. It would be so in modern times. But 
it is necessary to bear in mind the paucity of MSS 
in that age, the ^ illiterateness ’ of ‘ the masses,’ and, 
to some extent, of the writers themselves, and the 
difference of literary methods and standards then 

E re valent. Even the learned St Paul limself 

ardly ever quotes accurately except from the 
Law and the Psalms, and mixes up quotations 
from different books to a most extraordinary 
extent (see Quotations, F). It has already been 
noticed how at a later time a distinguished bishop 
of the Church actually found it necessary to go and 
inquire among the J ews what the books of the OT 
re^ly were. Taking all this into account, it is 
satisfactory to know that the early Church from 
the very first accepted very nearly, if not quite, all 
of the uT books as Scripture. Moreover, there is 
no indication that the Hagiographa were looked 
upon as inferior to the rest of &ripture. 

(g) Philo, c, 40 A.D. — Going back to the earlier 
part of the 1st cent, we find the evidence of Philo 
somewhat confusing. He appears to have been 
infiuenced four more or less conflicting prin- 
ciples. (1) He recognized, above all, the supreme 
inspiration of Moses, beside which all other inspira- 
tion was comparatively insignificant. (2) He was 
influenced in his allegorical treatment of Scripture 
by the methods of the Palestinian Halakha, and 
quoted the canonical books * as if of greater autho- 
rity than the rest. (3) He acknowledged the in- 
spiration of the LXX translators, and says tha^ 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures should be rever- 
enced and admired * as sisters, or rather as one and 
the same both in the facts and in the words * ( Vita 
Mos, ii. 5-7). (4) He advanced the theory that 
inspiration had a still wider sphere, and embraced 
the great Greek philosophers, and it would seem 
even himself (see Drummond, Philo, vol. L 15, 16 ; 
Buhl, § 6. 12). We might perhaps best represent 
and reconcile his different theories by supposing 
concentric circles corresponding to diflerent degrees 

» Excepting Ezekiel, Darnel, Ruth, Canfciclea, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, and Esther. 
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of inspiration, tlie innermost containing the Law 
of Moses, the next the whole Palestinian Canon, 
the third the LXX hooks, the fourth including all 
inspired hooks in the very widest sense. But it 
seems hardly probable that Philo himself ever con- 
ceived so definite a system. All that his evidence 
really seems to prove is that on the whole he was 
inclined to regard the Palestinian Canon wnth 
greater favour than the wider collection of the 
LXX. In a general way it confirms what we know 
from other sources, but hardly adds anything 
definite. 

{h) Prologue to Sirach, c. 130 B.C.— -It is different 
when we get back to the evidence provided by 
the Prologue to the Bk. of Sirach : ‘Whereas many 
and great things have been delivered unto us 
by the Law and the ^Prophets ^ and by others that 
1mm followed in their steps, for the which things 
Israel ought to be commended for learning and 
wisdom ; . . . my grandfather, Jesus, when 
he had much given himself to the reading of the 
Law and the Prophets and other books of our 
Fathers, and had gotten therein good judgment, 
was drawn on also nimself to write something per- 
taining to learning and wisdom.’ Further on the I 
translator takes occasion once more to speak of 
^ the Law itself and the Prophets, and the rest of 
the books,’ as being superior in their original 
Hebrew to the translation of them (LXX). We 

f ather from these statements that at this time the 
rst two groups, the Law and the Prophets, were 
at least weli-knowm collections of hooks of recog- 
nized authority; that there were, besides these, 
other books which were highly esteemed for their 
wisdom and moral worth. But no very definite 
distinction is drawn between the spirit of this third 
group and the work of his grandfather, except that 
one is the imitation of the other. Both were actu- 
ated by Taidela and <To<pia. Such language is clearly 
inconsistent with the notion of a closed Canon, as 
>ve find it in Josephus. The translator lived, it 
appears, in an age of transition, when the canon- 
icity of the first two groups was practically estab- 
lished (whether a theory or a term expressive of 
canonicity had yet been formulated matters little), 
and that of the third was still in the making. It 
was natural to mention the third also in speaking 
of the sacred literature of the Jews, hut not quite in 
the same spirit. Such language of commendation 
would have been quite out of place, almost im- 
pertinent, in speaking of the Law and the Prophets. 
A writer of his own day, Thomas EUwood, could* 
speak of Milton as ‘a gentleman of great note 
for learning throughout the learned world for the 
accurate pieces he had written on various subjects 
and occasions.’ Such language would be absurd 
now. 

We may be practically certain from other con- 
siderations that this third group of books included 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 
Chronicles, and others, but we cannot use the 
passage quoted as an independent argument for 
the canonicity of any single disputed book, such as 
the Song of Songs or Ecclesiastes. 

(i) Sirach, e. 180 B.c. ; especially chs. 44- 
50 (Praise of Famous Men).— Of even greater 
importance is the praise of famous men in chs. 
44-50 of the Bk. of Sirach itself. From these 
cnapters we get a very fair idea of the view of 
sacred literature taken by a learned Jew of that 
time. His descriptions are evidently taken from 
the I^aw, the Prophebs, and the historical books 
of the Hagiographa (Chronicles, Ezra, and Xehe- 
miah). There are specific references to every one 
of them . His conception of David is largely derived 
from the Chronicler, the appointment of singers, 
the use of psalms in the temple w’orship, and prob- 
ably the Psalter itself being ascribed to him. ‘ In 


all his works he praised the Holy One most high 
with words of glory ; with his whole heart he sang 
songs, and loved Him that made him. He set 
singers also before the altar, that by their voices 
they might make sweet melody, and daily sing 
praises in their songs ’ (47®* cf. 1 Ch 25 and Ps 
149^). A similar acquaintance with Ezra and 
Nehemiah seems implied by what is said of Zerub- 
babel, Joshua, and Nehemiah (49^^*^®). What is 
said of the first of these might possibly, however, 
have been taken from Hag 2^®, and certainly 
bears reference to the latter; and the absence of 
all mention of Ezra is singular. This shows that 
the author had no knowledge of those legends 
which connected the Canon so closely with the 
great founder of later Judaism (2 Es 14 ; see also 
Eyle, Exc. D), and probably is to be explained on 
the supposition that in his eyes Ezra was over- 
shadowed by Nehemiah. It is not improbable that 
at this time the Bks. of Ezra and Nehemiah were 
still parts of Chronicles. The separation of these 
books would have helped to bring out the per- 
sonality of Ezra. Some of the other books of 
the Hagiographa seem also recognized. Sir 47®, 
already quoted, implies the existence of a psalm- 
book ascribed to David ; not necessarily the whole 
Psalter, but including apparently Ps 149 (see v.^), 
or at least Ps 100 (see v.®), and therefore probably 
the whole.* A similar passage, 47^^ speaks of the 
admiration which Solomon elicited by his ‘ songs, 
and proverbs, and parables, and interpretations 
[obviously a mistranslation of ‘ figures ’ ; cf. 
Pr 1®, where nr‘:?D has the sense of ‘figure’]. This 
passage might he merely an adaptation of 1 K 
432. 33^ II would receive a special point if Pro 

verbs, Song of Songs, and perhaps even Ecclesiastes, 
formed part of the writer^s religious library. That 
Proverbs was well known to him is obvious from 
many passages in the book, which were evidently 
written in imitation of it ; cf. Sir 24® with Pr 8®^, 
Sir P'* with Pr P 9^® etc. etc. In 48®** he makes 
reference to Is 40-66. ‘ He saw by an excellent 
spirit what should come to pass at the last, and 
he comforted them that mourned in Zion ’ (cf. 
esp. Is 40^-® 6P). This shows that in his time 
these last chapters had long formed part of Isaiah, 
and implies that a thorough revision of the sacred 
books had taken place. He would seem to have 
lived at the end of a literary age, such as was 
hardly possible in the troublous times of the 
Maccabees. The absence of any reference in Sir 
44-50 to the Bk. of Job is best explained on the 
supposition either that the latter was regarded 
as an allegory, or that Job did not belong to the 
type of those commemorated by Ben Sira, perhaps 
as not being of the Jewish community. Neither 
of these suppositions accounts for Daniel being 
ignored. Had the writer known the book, he 
could hardly have failed to include among his 
famous men one who combined the wisdom of 
Solomon with the courage of David. 

Thus the evidence of the Bk. of Sirach points to 
the general conclusion that at the beginning of 
the 2nd cent. B.c. the whole of the Law and the 
Prophets, and a considerable number of the Hagio- 
grapha, were among the accepted components of 
sacred literature. But how far the idea of a 
definite list of sacred books, such as we find in 
later times, had been formulated, or whether the 
sacred character of such books was officially sanc^ 
Honed by any public authority, are questions 
which the evidence at present available seems 
insufficient to determine ; and it appears some- 
what rash to assume, as many writers on the 
Canon have done, the existence of such an 

* fact that these psalms are not separately ascribed to 
Bavid, and do not belong: to smaller Bavidic croups, makes 
this all the more likely. 
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authority without more definite proof. It seems 
most likely that official sanction, when given, con- 
firmed ratner than created public opinion. 

Between the date of Sirach and the promulga- 
tion of the Hexateuch in 444 there is a complete 
dearth of evidence, and yet there is reason to 
believe that this period was the most fruitful in 
the literary activity to which the Canon of OT is 
due. 

(/) Ezra and Nekemiah, — (a) Promulgation of 
the Hexateuch^ B.c. 444.— When we go back to 
the times of Ezra and Nehemiah we are upon 
firmer ground. That the later or Priestly Code 
was officially sanctioned is made evident by Neh 
8. 9, where there are several references to what 
criticism has proved to be exilic or post-exilic laws 
[Hexateuch] as distinct from the ancient code 
of Ex 20-23 and that of Deuteronomy, These 
chapters of Nehemiah are also important as show- 
ing the origin of the conception of a Canon. A 
Divine law binding the people, and publicly read 
before them that they might understand its pro- 
visions, is a very intelligible idea. Had we only 
the account of Nehemiah to go by, we should have 
imagined that it was the Law proper that was so 
sanctioned and publicly enforced. But the con- 
struction of the Hexateuch, i.e, the Pentateuch 
and Joshua, points indisputably to the conclusion 
that the narratives are an integral part of the 
book. Even supposing that at this time the i 
Priestly Code had not been actually joined to 
the earlier strata of the Hexateuch (in itself an 
improbable assumption), yet in all these strata we 
find law and history intimately associated. The 
people had long been familiarized with the thought 
of a Divine purpose in the lives of their ancient ; 
fathers. Thus the authority of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah would have sanctioned the conception of a 
sacred book, giving the early history of man and 
especially the Jews, associated especially with the 
great names of Abraham and Moses, and contain- 
Sig in many different forms the rules of a religious 
life. It would be hardly too much to say that the 
Hexateuch was the Bible of the Jews of Ezra’s 
time. 

(jS) Influence of the Hexateuch on the formation 
of the Canon, — That the same reverence should 
have come to be felt for the books of the later 
histoiy and the works of the great teachers, as 
they were collected and compiled, is only the 
natural process of evolution. That in process of 
time a harvest of more miscellaneous, but all more 
or less religious, literature of different ages should 
have been gathered in and prized in its turn with 
at least something like the same degree of rever- 
ence, is equally natural. But, it may be asked, 
Why did this Canon-making process stop? The 
true answer seems to be that the literary ten- 
dencies of the period following the fall of Jeru- 
salem, though vigorous after their kind, were 
intensely conservative. The learned of that day 
aimed at reproducing and fixing what they already 
had, whether written or oral, rather than at pro- 
ducing. The same influences which caused the 
publication, to use a modern phrase, of the Mishna, 
dosed the OT Canon. The reverence which the 
Jews had felt for the sanctuary was now mono- 
polized by the sacred writings. It was, even more 
than the preceding ages, an age of scribes, not 
of authors. If a few did %viite such original works 
as 4 Ezra {the 2 Es of the Eng. Apocrypha), no J ew, 
in spite of the writer’s own transparent artifice, 
dreamed of placing such a work with hooks long 
sanctified by age. It is almost inconceivable that 
Ecclesiastes would have been so soon after accepted 
as canonical had it, as Gratz would have us be- 
lieve, been written about this time. 

For the part attributed by Elias Levita (d. 1549) 


to ‘ the Great Synagogue’ in the process of Canon' 
forming, see art. Sykagogue (The Great). 

vii. Canoxicity of the different Divisions 
; OF THE OT.— From what has already been said, 
it will be seen that it is very nearly correct to say 
that the OT was the result of a gradual process 
which began with the sanction of the Hexateuch 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, and practically closed 
with the decisions of the Council of Jamnia. It is 
now proposed to trace out as far as possible, for 
the separate parts of the Bible, the history of this 
process, partly by the help of the eddence already 
given, and partly by the light of biblical criticism. 
It may be premised that without a full apprecia- 
tion of the latter a clear view of the history of the 
Canon is unattainable. Though, properly speak- 
ing, the writing of a book or any part of a book is 
a distinct thing from its authoritative reception, 
it will be seen that there is often, in fact, a close 
connexion between the two. 

And it should also he remarked that the scat- 
tered pieces of evidence, though serving as con- 
venient landmarks, must not he regarded as 
necessarily marking distinct epochs in the history 
of the Canon. 

{a) Preparatory Stages culminating in the 
Canonization of the Hexateuch hy Ezra and 
Nehemiah, — Even before the authorization of the 
Hexateuch, the idea of a Canon was not entirely 
new. In the first place, the earlier strata of the 
Hexateuch, JE and D, were probably well known, 
and received with various degrees of reverence. 
This was true also of some other parts of the 
Bible, several of the psalms, most of tlie historical 
books and of the prophets. But more important 
than this, the various codes of the Law had been 
from time to time formally enforced. The Deca- 
logue had, according to E, been sanctioned directly 
by God Himself (Ex 20^), At any rate, nothing 
could exceed the awful reverence with which the 
Ark and its contents were regarded. The ancient 
codes preserved by JE, Ex 20-23 and 34 ^®“ 26 , 
certainly been sanctioned at a very early date. 
The former had, according to E, been inaugurated 
by a solemn act of sacrihce, Ex 24®*®,— a passage 
or ^eat importance as showing how what was 
originally, as clearly seen from its contents, a 
sort of common law, came to be sanctioned and 
enforced by religious authority. * It is well known 
how, at obviously a much later date, the provisions 
of D were enforced hy the authority of Josiah 
(2 K 23). What was really new in the promulga- 
tion of the Hexateuch in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah was that now we find, as it would ap- 
pear, not merely a law, but a sacred book 
authoritatively put forward for the acceptance of 
the people. 

{b) The Prophetico-Mistorical Canon, — It is obvi- 
ous that the canonization of Scripture is not likely 
to have stopped with the Hexateuch. The in- 
creased or fresh awakened interest in their ancient 
history must have supplied the Jews with a fresh 
impulse to historical study. The feelings with 
which the earlier history was regarded would 
have insensibly extended to the later history, 
written in the same spirit and already bearing 
the impress of a bygone age. In these waitings, 
as well as in those containing the teachings of tlie 
; Prophets, men realized that they heard the in- 
j spired voice of the true successors of Moses, the 
first of prophets (Dt 18^®"^^). It is easy to see that 
it would not have been long before the second 
group of writings came to be regarded with much 

« It is quite impossible to fix with certainty the date of the 
ceremonies described in this passage, but the laws themselves 
reflect state of society as we find it in 1 Samuel, which 
probably continued long after in the north. The code itself is 
however, very complex. 
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the same reverence as the first. This feeling was 
certainly heightened by the cessation of the power 
of prophecy. Ever since the Captivity the pro- 
phetical office had been becoming more and 
more priestly in its character, as we see from 
the Bks. of Haggai, Zechariah, and especially 
Malachi, and was finally absorbed in the priest- 
hood. It is to be noticed that the witer of Sirach 
speaks of Aaron as vested with authority to teach 
(Sir 45^^), and that according to the Chronicler it 
was the Levites especially who taught the people 
in the time of Jehoshaphat {2Ch 17®*®). But we 
have to mark not only the gro^vth of a certain 
feeling towards Holy Scripture, but also a literary 
process, which is likely to have taken some time. 
This consisted of the collection of scattered books 
and leaflets, and the revision of books, and cer- 
tainly began long before the time of Ezra. ^ The 
editorial frame-work of the Bk. of Kings is the 
work of the Deuteronomie school, and probably 
belongs to the time of the Exile. But, on the 
other hand, there are marks of a later revision, 
and in certain passages, such as 1 K we are re- 
minded of P, if not of the Chronicler. The last five 
chapters of Judges m thdr present form have close 
affinities with P. The collections of prophecies 
of difierent prophets and different dates under 
the names of Isaiah and Zechariah, whatever their 
original cause, would not have found acceptance 
while the memories of Deutero-Isaiah and Zechariah 
were still fresh. W e may say then that the literary 
process was probably completed not many years 
after the time of Ezra, say about B.C. 400, and 
that this second group had canonical acceptance, at 
latest^ before the time when Sirach was written, 
and certainly long before that work was translated. 
If Tve put the canonicity about B.C. 300-250, we 
shall probably be not far wi’ong, provided that we 
remember that there is no pro<fof official recogni- 
tion by authority at such an early date. It should 
be borne in mind that the Chronicler (c. 300) treated 
the history in a way difficult to explain, had he 
been possessed with our ideas of canonicity. On 
the other hand, the separation of Joshua from the 
Law, and its combination with the other historical 
books of the second group, suggests that at the 
time when made— long before B.C. 130 (Prologue 
to Sirach)— there was no very marked difference of 
estimation between the first and second groups. 
But we must not, again, make the assumption 
that all books of this second group were necessarily 
regarded with the same degree of reverence and 
authority. 

{c) The canonicity of the Eagiographa,‘---^lal'& IB 
more difficult to trace, and more complicated. The 
very name reminds us that we are dealing with 
a heterogeneous collection, which could not, like 
the two other groups, he classed under a really 
descriptive name. It would be a great mistake to 
take it for granted that their canonicity began to 
be deliberately considered after the canonicity of 
these other groups had been completely recognized. 
In the ease of Psalms and Proverbs this was almost 
certainly not the case. 

Psalms,— The composition of the Psalter shows 
it to be evidently a compilation from several earlier 
collections difiering very much in character and 
age. The order suggests that the Psalms were 
generally placed in the same relative position in 
the complete Psalter which they had already 
occupied in these earlier collections. Thus we 
find together the Psalms of ‘the sons of Korah* 42 
{-fdSl-dS. 84, 85. 87, 88> the Psalms of Asaph 73~ 
83, ‘songs of degrees (? steps) ’ 120-134, and other 
cases where similarity of titles or refrains connects 
consecutive Psalms, showing that such groups of 
Psalms were taken en bloc from collections entitled 
Psalm-book of Korah,* * The psalms, masckilsf 


and songs of Asaph,® ‘The songs of degrees, etc.. 
So far from critical were the compilers of the 
Psalter that they did not venture in certain cases 
to decide whether a poem was more correctly 
described as a psalm or a song (see titles of 75. 76, 
etc.). Still more curious is the leaving of the 
note, ‘ The prayers of David the son of Jesse are 
ended,® after the Doxology which closes Ps 72, 
although, as the Psalter now stands, the preceding 
Psalm is as a fact ascribed to Solomon, and seversi! 
later Psalms are ascribed to David. The arrange- 
ment of Psalms ‘ to David * makes it likely that 
at least two independent earlier collections were 
originally so entitled. All this tends to show that 
there was a wide interval of time between the 
composition of the majority of the Psalms and 
their final compilation in one complete Psalter. 

The character of the Psalms themselves is very 
various. Some are comparatively crude, both in 
conception and language, and with sometimes a 
corrupt text, and appear as though a wide interval 
lay between their composition and the literary 
tendenciesof later Judaism, as, e,g,, Ps 10^’“ 14. (cf. 
53) 16, etc. There is a very fair probability that 
these at least are pre-exilic. Some bear a striking 
resemblance to Jeremiah, and have been frequently 
regarded as having been written either by him or 
writers of his school (esp. 31. 35. 69. 79), Many 
are of a personal character, as 4. 12. 13. 139, etc.j 
others were obviously composed for public worship, 
to which they have a distinct reference, as 95. 96. 
98. 99. 100, etc. etc. Others, again, suggest that, 
originally personal, they have afterwards been 
adapted for liturgical use, as 69. 77. 102, This 
leads many to suspect that in some cases a national 
interpretation has been placed on Psalms origin- 
ally designed to express the writer’s own feelings 
and experience. In some Psalms, as in Ps 118, 
the national interpretation of the 1st person is 
obvious, and, of course, original. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to fix a da€e for 
the use of Psalms in religious worship with absolute 
certainty. It appears almost certain that psalmody 
did not form a regular part of the temple worship 
before the Exile. The Bk. of Kings, at any rate, 
says nothing of it. In the face of this, the constant 
mention of psalm-singing by the Chronicler, as at 
the Dedication of the temple, 2 Ch 5^^* is of no 
historical value for the time of which it treats. It 
is of a piece with the ascription to David of the 
founding of the singing gnilds, 1 Ch 25. The value 
of the statements in Ezra and Nehemiah are more 
difficult to estimate. We certainly find singers 
mentioned, not only in the editorial introduction 
to the account of Ezra’s work (Ezr 1% but, what 
is far more important, in the letter of Artaxerxes 
himself (7®^). They are spoken of in a way which 
implies that they are part of a definitely organized 
system. But the question arises whether that 
system was actually at work in Jerusalem, or had 
been organized by Ezra and his school in Babylon. 
What is known of the Priestly Code in relation to 
the Hexateuch makes it extremely probable that 
a new and highly developed ritual had been so 
formulated. It is also of some significance that 
in P only we find the ritual use of trumpets (Lv 
23®^, Nu 10^®). On the other hand we do find, in 
the list preserved of those who came up from 
Babylon, the mention of 148 (128, Ezr) singers, 
‘sons of Asaph® (hJeh 7^, Ezr 2^^). It is not easy 
to reconcile this statement with Neh 7®^, Ezr 2®, 
where singing men and singing women are men- 
tioned apparently as among the aiaves of the exiles. 
Is it that these were menials who had no connexion 
with the sacred guild, or that the guild itself was 
a creation out of what had been a menial office ? 
Singers are also mentioned by Nehemiah as having 
been appointed by himself, Neh 7^. In his account 
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of the dedication of the wall, the singers 

and players of instruments take a very prominent 
part. It is said that they had established them- 
selves in villages, etc., round Jerusalem, whence 
they were gathered by Nehemiah, 1228-29, xhe 
statement in v.^® that the singers had performed 
their office ‘in the days of David and Asaph,’ is 
made, not by Nehemiah, but by the editor. The 
account of the music and psalmody in the service 
connected with the foundation of the temple in 
Ezr 3^*^- is also editorial, and is too much like 
the accounts of similar services given by the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 16, 2 Ch 5. 20^^- 22 etc.) to be 
free from suspicion. It is sufficiently evident 
that on all such occasions he read into the narra- 
tive the religious customs of his own day, which 
were then believed to have originated with David. 
But, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that in this case he was describing events much 
nearer to his own day, and some time must be 
allowed for such traditions to have grown up. 

Putting ail the facts together, it would probably 
be near the truth to say that music was first in- 
troduced into religious worship to some small 
extent with the second temple, but was first 
thoroughly organized and greatly developed under 
the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah. This use of 
Psalms, under the control of the Priestly guilds, 
would have given authority not only to those 
specially composed for the purpose, but to those 
adapted to liturgical use, and they would have 
required no further sanction. See, further, artt. 
Praise iiir OT, and Psalms. 

Proverbs. ■— It was difierent with the Bk. of 
Proverbs. It belongs to a class of literature the 
sanction of which is by no means so obvious. If 
required to place in order of time the Prophetic, 
the Priestly, and the Ethical spirit among the 
Jews, we should certainly give them in this order. 
The last of the three is most closely connected 
with modern Judaism. The destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the abolition of its sacrificial system 
must have gone far to give it strength and per- 
manence, but in its inception the ethical spirit is 
of much earlier date, as Ave see from Sirach. But, 
as w^e see from the Prologue, Sirach itself was an 
imitation of earlier hooks, among which we must 
obviously reckon Proverbs j and these earlier books 
are spoken of as already ancient, ‘ the other books 
of our fathers,’ and yet are not so ancient as the 
prophets, unless indeed the phrase ‘others that 
have followed in their steps ’ points especially to 
Chronicles, which was in a sense an imitation of 
the prophetic Bk. of Kings. The fact, too, chat 
Solomon came to be looked upon as the fountain 
of proverbial philosophy, is at once a proof of the 
relative antiquity of the germ and the sanction of 
what came to be ascribed to him. When once 
Solomon had gained this reputation, it became 
customary to ascribe proverbs to him. That many 
of these • were originally popular sayings, handed 
down as ancient saws, hardly needs saying. That 
they were gathered together into small collections 
first, and that such collections were afterwards put 
together so as to form our present Bk. of Proverbs, 
is evident to any one who carefully studies the 
book. See Proverbs. 

With regard to the canonicity of this book, all 
that w'e can positively say is, that it is extremely 
unlikely that a specially sacred character should 
have begun to be attached to such proverbs only 
when the whole collection had been finally com- 
pleted. The words at the beginning of Pr 25^ 

‘ These also are Proverbs of Solomon, which the i 
men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out,’ make 
it probable that, when what is believed to be the 
earliest collection was made, the proverbs which 
composed it were already believed to be Solomon’s. 

It proves at the least that, when the final compila- 
tion was complete, this earlier collection was 
headed by a title which the compilers did not 
venture to disturb. The case is parallel to that 
of Ps 722<^. We may, then, safely say that the 
canonicity of the whole Bk. of Proverbs was firmly 
established long before B.c. ISO, and that of parts 
of it, certainly chs. 25-29 were recognized long 
before, possibly as early as the reign of Hezekiah. 

Ecclesiastes. — In point of canonicity Ecclesiastes ■ 
stands on quite a different footing from Proverbs. 

It was neither a collection of sayings tradition- 
ally ascribed to Solomon, nor was it a collection of 
booklets which bore his name. Ecclesiastes was 
apparently ascribed to Solomon neither by ancient 
tradition nor by literary criticism ; but the person 
of Solomon is assumed by the writer. As the 
authorship of Solomon is precluded on literary 
grounds, there are no alternatives except either a 
deliberate fraud or a mere literary device designed 
to give force to his subject. The latter alterna- 
tive seems by far the most probable. It was 
written in a literary age (see 12^2j^ when a modern 
book would not easily be mistaken for one of 
ancient date, by a WTiter, probably an old sage, 
who had observed much and studied much, and 
felt that he had a right to speak 
giving such advice as Solomon himself mi^ht have 
given had he lived in his day. That in a less 
critical age this literary device should have been 
misunderstood, and that, if so, it should have done 
much for the reception of this book, is not surpris- 
ing, How soon this was so, or the exact date of 
its composition, must be largely matter of con- 
jecture. We cannot be certain that it was knowm 
to the writer of Sirach. On the other hand, it 
is said to have been quoted by one Simon, son of 
Shetach, in the first half of the century before 
Christ (see Buhl, pp. 15, 17). It probably belongs 
to the literary age which terminated in the dis- i 
turbed period of the Maccabees, and was cer- 
tainly authoritatively recognized by the Council 
of Jamnia at the end of the 1st cent. A.B. See, 
further, art. Ecclesiastes. 

Song of Songs,— The Song of Songs is so far 
like Ecclesiastes that the subject of the poem is 
connected with the person of Solomon, not obviously 
as the assumed wuiter, but as one of the principal 
characters. The poem, or group of poems, is, how- 
ever, probably ancient, and originally, there can 
be no serious doubt, quite secular in character. 
According to 1 K 4®^ Solomon was traditionaHy 
known as a writer of poetry, and it is quite 
possible that this work was ascribed to him at a 
comparatively early date, before the Exile. The 
allegorical interpretation of the book would have 
naturally followed. He who was believed to have 
drawn lessons of morality from plants and animals 
(cf. I K 4®® with Pr 6®'® 262*® etc,), might easily 
be supposed to have intended some deep mystic 
meaning in this simple story of pure and natural 
love. In this case the reception of the book was 
probably slow and OTadual, and naturally enough 
met with considerable opposition.^ Had it not been 
i for its allegorical interpretation, it is unlikely that 

I it wmuld have gained a place in the Canon. The 
Christians accepted the book, but gave it a new 
allegorical interpretation of their own. 

Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah.— The Bks. of 

1 and 2 Chronicles, with Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
four originally one book, were probably received 
as a trustworthy record before the beginning of 
the 2nd cent, B.o, As already shown, at least 
Chronicles and Nehemiah are referred to in the 
praise of famous men in Sir 44-50. Probably they 
were not written much more than a century earlier, 
about B.O. 330 (see Kent, Hist, Heb. People, 11. 8), 
and their character suggests that they were com* 
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piled hy authority. If so, the dates of authorship 
and canonicity are the same. In any case their 
composition and reception belong to a time not 
long after the hnal revision of the Bk, of Kings, 
though possibly a much longer time after the 
general recognition of an earlier edition^ so to 
speak, of that book. The two books present an 
instructive contrast. The Chronicles are, unlike 
Kings, not so much a compilation as a composition. 
It is only exceptionally that fragments of ancient 
documents appear in their original shape. For the 
most part the whole has been recast in its relatively 
modem form, with its characteristically modern 
spirit.^ It shows the marks of a definitely literary 
effort in a literary age. Its treatment of ancient 
history may he compared in some respects with 
that of the later Targums and Midrashiin. In fact, 
the word midrash already occurs in 2 Ch 13®^ 24^ 
( AV ‘ story \ though hardly in its later technical 
sense. The book was probably intended to pre- 
serve in a permanent form the methods of teaching 
common in the Jewish schools. That such a 
literary school should spring into existence after 
the period of Ezi-a and Nehemiah is highly prob- 
able. It would have been the natural result of the 
impulse riven by them to the study of Scripture. 

^ Job. — ^Of Job it is difficult to speak veiy posi- 
tively. The allusion in Ezk may prove 

nothing more than that the story of Job, or some- 
thing like it, was current in the prophet’s day. 
The mention after Daniel (in this case certainly it 
is the person, not the book, we have to think of) 
may suggest that the story had only recently 
become known. In any case the point of the 
allusion does not make it necessary to suppose that 
Ezekiel necessarily regarded Job as a historical 
person. The book bears traces of the kind of 
religious feelings which were quickened by Deutero- 
nomy, and betrays a still closer relationship to 
Deutero-Isaiah. Indeed the suffering Servant of 
J" forms a striking parallel to the leading thought 
of the book. Yet the relation between the two 
appears to be collateral rather than of rirect 
ancestry. This resemblance, taken with the allu- 
sions to astronony in Job 9® 26^®, suggest that Job 
was written in Babylon about the same period. 
This would be all but a certainty if we could be 
sure that Job’s sufferings are meant to be an allegory 
of those of the exiled Israel. 

Ruth and Lamentations.— The Bks. of Euth and 
Lamentations, especially if the latter was believed 
to be the work of Jeremiah, could hardly have 
received general recognition when the historico- 
prophetic group was completed, as they would 
certaMy have found a place in it, the former as a 
liistorical, the latter as a prophetic work. Apart 
from a very possible reference in Sir 49® to La 
etc., we have no evidence to show whether they 
were known or not to the writer of Siraeh, and the 
mtemal evidence is too uncertain in this case to 
give us any real help. Ail that we can positively 
say is that both were thoroughly recognized by the 
end of the 1st cent. A,D,, as seen by the testimony 
of Josephus and the CouncO of Jamnia, and no 
doubt is expressed of their genuineness. They 
jnust have been received long before ; but how long 
we can only guess. This is, however, just one of 
those cases in which the evidence of silence is of 
very little value against a book. The Bk. of 
Ruth would hardly have suited the purpose of the 
writer of Siraeh, who includes no women among 
his worthies. 

^ Baniel and Esther— The Bks, of Daniel and 
Esther stand on a very different footing. Had they 
been known, Daniel and Mordecai would certainly 
have found a place in Sir 44-50 among the ‘famous 
men.’ It is true that Ezekiel (14^4.2oj of 

Daniel as one whose purity of life might be supposed 


to have secured the land from Divine wrath, but 
not necessarily as the great hero of the Babylonian 
and Persian courts. How could Siraeh have 
failed to commemorate him who combined all the 
courage of a David with the wisdom of a Solomon ! 
The book hears obvious internal evidence in chs, 
7-9 of a date subsequent to the Maccabaean era. 
From the similarity of subject it seems not unlikely 
that both Daniel and Esther were derived from the 
same Eastern source. But it could hardly have 
been earlier than the beginning of the 1st cent. B.C. 
The history of the reception of the books forma 
a rather marked contrast. The Bk. of Daniel, 
as might have been expected from its contents, 
appears to have gained favour without opposition, 
and Daniel is spoken of in the NT as a prophet 
(Mt 24^®). Esther, on the other hand, was received 
with considerable hesitation, and whether on this 
ground or otherwise there is less evidence in its 
favour. It is not quoted in the NT, which may be 
only accidental ; and it is at least possible that the 
feast of Jn 5^ is that of Purim, which would prove 
the recognition of the book. Several Rabbis ob- 
jected to the book about the 1st and 2nd cents. A.D., 
and one at least in the 3rd (see Buhl, p. 25) ; several 
Fathers, Melito (perhaps by error), Athanasius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, omit it from their lists ; and 
it was not regarded as canonical by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. Some objections or suspicions arose, 
among the Jews at any rate, from its secular 
character ; others, in the opinion of some writers, 
merely from the fact that the fast of 13th Adar, 
in connexion with Haman’s plot (ch. 9^), conflicted 
with the feast of the same day commemorating 
the victory of Judas Maccabaeus over Nicanor 
(1 Mac 7**^ ; see Ry le, p. 139). 

viii. Summary of Results obtained.— In the 
foregoing inquiry the following facts seem clearly 
established : — 

(1) Canonicity was, like the composition of t.he 
books itself, a gradual process. The Council of 
Jamnia, for example, gave a formal sanction to 
what had already become, more or less deflnitely, 
the public opinion of Jewish writers. 

(2) Such sanction appears to have been, in fact, 
accidental, that is to say, not by any means 
essential to the idea of canonicity. All the OT 
books, with a few possible exceptions, would have 
won their way into the Canon had no such council 
decided the matter, just as the NT became 
canonical without the sanction of a general council. 

(3) The history of canonicity cannot be com- 
pletely separated from the history of the books 
themselves. The separate parts of a book may 
have been, and in some cases certainly were, 
accepted authoritatively before the whole was 
written. This was especially the case with the 
Pentateuch, Psalms, and Proverbs. 

(4) This consideration, among others, points to 
the conclusion that canonicity was, in its earliest 
stages, a question of degree, and even, to some 
extent, of kind. One book, the Pentateuch, for 
example, was accepted because formally sanctioned 
by authority ; another acquired its authority from 
its long acceptance by students and writers; a 
third, from its liturgical use. Again, various factors 
contributed to the idea of canonicity ; among them, 
certainly, real or supposed antiquity, and also, to 
some extent, authorship by some famous person, 
such as David or Solomon. 

(5) Lastly, while the beginnings of canonicity 
lie in the misty period of ancient Jewish history, 
it may be said to have reached its flnal stage at 
the Council of Jamnia, where all our OT books 
were sanctioned; though, on the one hand, the 
great bulk, at any rate, were practically recognized 
as canonical long before ; and, on the other, some 
hesitation in isolated cases was not unconinion 
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even after the council. Since then, time, habit, 
and experience have continued to give strength to 
its decisions. 

ix. Claims of the Apocrypha to Canonicity. 
— So far, the investigation has concerned itself 
almost exclusively with the Canon accepted by the 
Jews and by the Eeformed Churches of modern 
times. A few words are necessary concerning the 
claims of the Apocrypha to canonicity. In the 
Eoman Catholic Church it depends upon the sup- 
posed inspiration of the Vulgate. There is, however, 
some truth in the canonicity of the Apocrypha. 
The LXX contained these books very nearly as we 
have them now in our English Apocrypha. The 
earliest extant LXX texts are certain^ Christian, , 
but the references in Hebrews to Wisdom and | 
Maccabees, to which attention has been already ; 
called, suggest the probability that the Greek | 
Bible of NT times was the LXX as we know it. 
It would thus appear that the Alexandrian Jews 
were accustomed to group together in their sacred 
literature a larger collection of books than those 
contained in the Palestinian Canon and sanctioned 
at Jamnia. It is, then, a common practice to 
speak of the Alexandrian Canon as distinct from 
the Palestinian, and it is at least a significant fact 
that the only book of the NT (if we make the 
ossible exception of the Fourth Gospel) which has 
istinet affinities with Alexandrian thought, con- 
tains the two striking references just mentioned to 
the Apocryphal books. The term is convenient, 
no doubt, but it is misleading if it is intended to 
imply that the Alexandrians placed all their sacred 
books, whether belonging to the Palestinian Canon 
or not, on the same footing. It is satisfactory 
enough if merely intended to mean that they made 
no definite distinction between the Canon and the 
Apocrypha. The statement (see above) that Philo, 
z.g . , never quotes the Apocryphal books as canonical, 
is to some extent outweighed, as already suggested, 
by his peculiar views of inspiration. His theory 
of an extended, if graduated, inspiration tended to 
weaken the conception of a special Canon. The 
fact that rather a large number of OT books * are 
not quoted by Philo at all, perhaps points in the 
same direction. Dr. Sanday sees in the distinction 
hetAveen the so-called Palestinian and Alexandrian 
Canons the difference between the more strictly 
religious school and those who welcomed a wider, 
if more secular, culture {Inspiration^ p. 93). With 
reference to the quotation of the Apocrypha by 
Christian Fathers, it may be enough to observe 
that even the ultra -Alexandrian Origen vei^y 
definitely recognized that the hooks of the Pales- ; 
tinian Canon w'ere in a special sense those of the 
Covenant (testament). 

The sporadic inclusion, so to speak, of altogether 
uncanonieal hooks as Scripture in the NT or else- 
where, such as the quotation from the Bk. of 
Enoch in Jude,t shows that, while a small body of 
learned Jewish experts in Palestine had formulated 
a fixed Canon, there were others whose critical 
knowledge was less exact, and %vho therefore in- 
cluded within their conception of Scripture a far 
wider circle of books. 

X. Some Peculiarities ik the Evidence of 
THE NT AND Fathers.-— It is hardly necessary to 
do more than mention the curious omission by 
some Eastern Christian -writers of well-established 
OT books, such as the omission of Chronicles (with 
Ezra and Nehemiali) and Job by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and the Nestorian Canon (see Buhl, 
p. 53). Such omissions must be regarded as eccen- 
tricities outside the general current of canonical 

* Ezekiel, Daniel, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, 
Esther (BuM, tr. p. 15 ; cL Eyle, Philo aind Holy Scripture), 

t For quotations from or references to extra-canonical books in 
NT, see Buhl, p. 14. 


history. The omission of Esther stands on a differ- 
footing, and is, moreover, more common. 

xi. The influence op our present know- 
ledge OF OT Canon upon Keligion.— Hitherto 
the subject has been investigated on its purely 
historical side. The question has been— What 
books were in point of fact received as Scripture at 
different times ? not — ^What is the intrinsic value 
of the books of Scripture, or of particular books of 
Scripture, as sanctions for religious belief and 
religious conduct? The latter question belongs 
rather to the subject of inspiration than to that of 
the Canon. But it comes within the limit of the 
present inquiry in so far as the spiritual authority 
and value of Bible books depend upon canonicity. 
Except for this, the history of the Canon has 
nothing more than a purely literary and archseo- 
logical value. The question may be put thus — Does 
the scientific method as applied to the history of 
the Canon — and no other method is really per- 
missible — increase or diminish the practical value 
of the Bible as a whole or in part ? Theoretically, 
it would appear that it diminishes it. It is one 
thing to say that the OT was authoritatively fixed 
by Ezra or a religious school founded by him ; 
another, that it was, as far as the^ evidence really 
proves, first officially sanctioned in its completeness 
by the Council of Jamnia. Christians w^ould far 
rather believe that the Bks. of Esther and Canticles 
formed part of the Bible of Christ and His apostles, 
than that they were sanctioned by a Jewish council 
held some 70 years after Christ’s ascension. A 
devout Protestant may be somewhat shocked to 
find that many of the earlier Christians practically 
included several Apocryphal books in their Bible. 
The modern study of the subject does certainly 
tend in some measure to obscure the lines drawn 
between canonical and Apocryphal books, and to 
depreciate relatively some of the former and 
appreciate some of the latter. It affects, in some 
degree, both the conditions of canonicity and the 
question to w^hat extent certain books within or 
without the recognized Canon fulfil those condi- 
tions. But what practical bearing has all this as 
concerns the influence of the Bible upon faith and 
life? We feel that the books of whose claim to 
canonicity there is some degree of doubt are just 
those which, from a purely religious point of view, 
are the least important. There are those who feel 
that if Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Canticles had 
never been included in the Canon, and Sirach and 
Wisdom had been included, it would have made 
little real difference. W e might still in Ecclesiastes 
have reverenced the outspoken honesty of a pious 
Israelite struggling according to his limited light 
with perhaps the greatest problems of life. We 
should have been thankful that in Esther we had 
illustrated for us a phase of character belonging to 
the most interesting, and once the most religious, 
nation of the world. We should have found in 
Canticles at least a pretty love-lyric, and possibly a 
good deal more. The old questionings and doubts 
about these books make it easier for us to have 
some such ideas about them now without shocking 
our religious sense. We feel that the standard by 
which all Bible or quasi-Bible books must eventu- 
ally be appraised is not merely the ipse dixit of 
an infallible Church, Jewish or Christian, which 
rules all on one side of a line holy and ail on the 
other secular, but an enlightened intelligence which 
sees in the sacred boolvs, including even some not 
generally accounted canonical, various degrees of 
inspiration and spiritual power. By enlightened 
intelligence is here meant, not the mere private 
opinion of the individual, but the growing consent 
of spiritually-minded, right-thinking, honest, and 
devout Christians. In a word, the study of the 
formation of the Canon makes it possible to think 
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that the same influences which resulted in the 
fixed Canon of OT in ancient times, may at a 
future time lead to some more defined modification 
in our conception of a sacred Canon. 

IiiTEEATiTRB.-— H. B. Ryle, The Canon of th& Old Testament^ 
London, Macmillan, 1892, also Philo and Holy Scripture^ 1895 ; 
Fr. Buhl, Kanon u. Text des AT, Leipzig', 1890 [Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1892] ; Julius Fiirst, Der Kanon des 
AT, Leipzig, 1868; J. S. Bloch, Studien zur Gesck, der Samm- 
lung der altheb. Literatur, Breslau, 1876 ; Ed, Eeuss, Gesch. der 
heil. Schriften AT\ 1890, Hist, du canon des saintes icritures 
dans Viglise chritiemie^ Strassburg, 1S64 [Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1884] ; G. Wildeboer, Het ontstaan van den Kanon des Omen 
Verbmds, Groningen, 1889 [Germ, tr., Gotha, 1891 ; Eng. tr. 
(by B. W. Bacon) 1895J; Schiirer, GJF.S, 1899, ii. 305-312 
[JE^JP, n. i. 306-312] ; Driver, LOT% pp. i-xi ; B. F. Westcott, 
The Bible in the Church, London, 1865-66; W. Sanday, In- 
spiration, London, 1893. Of. also the articles * Canon of OT’ 
(by Budde) in the Encyc. Bihlica, * Kanon des AT’a’ (by 
Strack) in PRE% and ‘Kanon’ (by Schmiedel) in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Allgem. Encyk. ; and see the authorities cited under 
the articles on the several books of the OT in the present work. 

F.H. Woods. 

OLD TESTAMENT LANGUAGE. — See Lan- 
guage OF Old Testament. 

OLD TESTAMENT TEXT.— See Text of Old 
Testament. 

OLD TESTAMENT TIMES.— See Israel. 

OLI¥E {n:i zayith, i'hala, oUva, Arab. zeit4n).-’^A 
well-known tree, one of the most characteristic of 
Syria and Palestine. It belongs to the order 
Oleacece, which also includes the ash. It is a tree 
with gnarled and, when large, usually hollow 
trunk, and straggling branches. It loves rich soil, 
but flourishes without irrigation. The small white 
tlo wers form axillaiy clusters. When their function 
is over, they fall in showers to the ground (Job 
15®^), and their place is taken by small oblong 
fruits, at first green, but becoming almost black 
when ripe. From these comes the fatness of the 
olive, its rich nutritious oil. The leaves are 
oblong to lanceolate, of the characteristic dull 
olive-green at their upper surface, and a frosted 
silver colour below. This arrangement of colours 
makes an olive tree at a little distance appear as if 
covered by a filmy veil of silver gauze, which 
gives a soft dreamy sheen to the landscape. 
There are groves of olives near all the cities and 
villages of ral. and Syria, and several of them are 
very extensive. That near Beirfit is nearly 5 miles 
square. That near Tripoli is about as large. 
There are fine ^oves near Nabltis, and on the 
western slopes of Lebanon. The ground in which 
olive trees grow is ploughed twice or more a 
year, and enriched with inorganic and organic 
fertilizers. A favourite dressing is a marl, known 
as huwwdrah, which is found everywhere in pockets 
of the cretaceous rocks of Syria. The first olives 
begin to fall in September. These are usually left 
until the time when the owner or his agent, and 
the lessee, can together pick them up and measure 
them. In November comes the harvest. The 
trees are beaten with a long pole (Dt The 

"shakings’ (Is24^3j the olive tree refer to the 
few olives left after the first beating. These were 
to be left for the poor ; see art. Gleaning. The 
olive harvest is usually carried home in baskets, 
on the hacks of men or donkeys. "Olive berries’ 
(Ja in reality a kind of aimpe, are used for 
food in two stages. (1) When green they are 
pickled in brine, until the bitter taste is somewhat 
overcome, a result which is hastened by slightly 
bruising the drupe, so that the brine may more 
readily penetrate its pulp. They are eaten with 
bread, and, especially during the fasts, constitute a 
notable^ portion of the diet of the people. (2) When 
quite ripe they are scpetimes packed down in 
salt, or immersed in brine, and at other times pre- 


served in their own oil. The yield varies mucb 
in different years. If it is large one year it is 
usually small the next. The drupes are often 
beaten in a mortar, as in Bible times (Ex 27®® 
etc.). In this case the marc is placed in a vessel 
filled with hot water. The oil floats to the surface, 
and is skimmed off. The more usual way cl 
obtaining the oil, however, is to bruise the ripe 
berries in a shallow circular basin, excavated in a 
stone shaped like the nether millstone, or in the 
solid rock. The bruising is sometimes done with 
the foot (Bt Mic 6^®), but more commonly by 
an upright millstone, with a long pole passed 
through its centre. The short end of this pole is 
fastened to an upright fixed in the centre of the 
basin, and the other pushed or pulled round by a man 
or animal, so that the stone revolves just within the 
outer edge of the basin. This reduces the berries 
to a pulp. Part of the oil flows out through a 
spout in the rim of the basin into a vat ( J1 2^^ 3^^ 
Hag 2^®). After the oil which flows of itself has 
been drawn away, the marc is packed in soft reed 
baskets. These are subjected to pressure by 
piling them one over the other between two stone 
pillars, with an upright groove at the inner face 
of each. In these grooves slides a horizontal bar, 
which is heavily weighted with stones or iron. 
Under this primitive but powerful press the oil 
flows down in streams, and is collected in a vat at 
the foot of the pile. At first it has much ex- 
traneous matter and water mixed with it. These 
gradually separate, leaving the pure sweet oil. 
This is kept in jars, or in large reservoirs hewn 
out of the rock or built with great exactness, and 
well pointed at the joints, or plastered within. 
The oil is used extensively as food, and large 
quantities of soap of most excellent quality are 
made by boiling it with crude soda. 

The Scripture allusions to the olive are very 
numerous. It is the first tree, of those now 
known, mentioned in the Bible (Gn 8^^). Its 
wealth of nourishment made it a natural candidate 
for the position of king of trees { Jg 9®- ®). It is an 
emblem of peace and prosperity (I^s 52® 128®) and 
beauty (Jer IF®, Hos 14®). The two olive trees 
in Zee 4®* were emblems of fruitfulness. EV 
well translates (v.^^) ‘two sons of oil,’ instead of 
AV ‘two anointed ones.’ Standing by ‘the Lord 
of the whole earth,’ they denote His abundant, 
overflowing provision for’ the spiritual wants of 
mankind. Oil is frequently alluded to as food 
(2 Ch 2^®), medicine (Lk 10®^ Ja 5^*^), unguent (Ps 
23®, Mt 6^^), illuminator (Mt 25® etc.). The temple 
oil was beaten (Ex 27®®). The name ‘ Mount of 
Olives ’ indicates the importance attached to this 
tree, and associates it with many of the most 
interesting incidents in the life of our Lord. 

G. E. Post. 

OLIYES, MOUNT OF (DW?n nrj; LXX 6pos 
T(av ikaiLov ; Yulg. Mons Olivarum)*' — In the OT the 
term * Mount of Olives ’ occurs only in Zee 14^. It 
is described as the ‘ ascent of the Ulives ’ ("??? 
in 2S 15»® (AV ‘ascent of Mount Olivet,’ EV 
‘ ascent of the Mount of Olives ’), as ‘ the mount ’ 
(Neh 8^®), ‘the mount that is before Jerusalem’ 
(1 K ll\ ‘the mountain which is on the east side 
of the city’ (Ezk 11®®), and as ‘the mount of 
copuption (or destruction) ’ (2 K 23^®). In the NT 
it is usually called ‘ the mount of Olives’ {rb Boos ruy 
ikamp), Mt 2F 24® 26®®, Mk 13® 14®®, Lk 22®® 19®^, 
Jn 8^, but St. Luke twice uses the term ‘ the 
mount that is called [the mount] of Olives ’ (r6 6pos 
rb KaXobjaepov eXaiwp), Lk 19®® 21®^ ; and once the 
term ‘the mount called Olivet’ {rod Bpovs rod KaX. 
’EXaiwyos),^ Ac P®, cf. rb Bpos to *EXati^p Mk IP (B). 

There is no doubt as to the identity of the 
Mount of Olives, The name is applied to tiie 
range of hills facing Jerusalem on the east and 
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lying round about from nortb-east to south-east, 
and separated from the Holy City by the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat or Kidron, The only question 
that may arise in this respect is as to the precise 
extent of the range which may be included under 
the expression ‘Mount of Olives.* 

The range detaches itself from the backbone of 
the country about two miles north of Jerusalem, 
south^ of the village of ShaJM (2824 ft.), and, 
trending in a south-easterly direction, extends as 
far as the ‘ prospect* {Scopus) , where it runs nearly 
due south tul opposite (or east of) the temple site ; 
it then runs in a south-westerly direction until it 
is over against the Pool of Siloam. The ridge of 
the range is generally at a level of about 2600 ft. 
above the Mediterranean, but it culminates in 
four, or rather three (see below) somewhat pro- 
nounced summits, to which modern tradition has 
given the names of (1) Galilee, (2) the Ascension, 
(3) the Prophets, (4) the Mount of Offence. 

(1) ‘Galilee* {Scopus) is due north-east of the 
temple site, and about a mile distant. 

(2) ‘ The Ascension * is the summit due east of 
the temple site, and distant about | mile j on it 
stand the church of the Ascension and the village 
and mosque of Jehel et-fur (the modern Arabic 
name for the Mount of Olives). 

(3) ‘The Prophets* is south of and, properly 
speaking, only a spur of No. 2, and derives its 
name from some catacombs ascribed to the pro- 
phets. It is not really a distinct summit. 

(4) ‘ The Mount of (Jffence * is about | mile south- 
east of Ophel, and is the terminating outlier of 
the range to the south. 

To the east this range falls rapidly towards the 
Jordan Valley ; to the west and south it is bounded 
by the valley called Kidron or Jehoshaphat, which, 
commencing north of Jerusalem on a level with 
the high ground of the Holy City, falls rapidly 
until it becomes a deep ravine dividing the temple 
site from Olivet, and near the Pool of Siloam is 
400 ft. below the summit of Olivet. It is called 
by the Arabs the Wddy ew-Ydr (valley of fire). 

The summit of the Mount of Oifence is on the 
same level as the temple site (2440 ft.), but from 
the church of the Ascension northward the range 
is in few places less than 2600 ft. in height, and 
thus commanded a view down upon the temple 
courts, and stood round about the city to the east- 
ward. 

The ancient road leading up from Jericho by 
WMy j^elt bifurcates at about six miles from 
Jerusalem (at level 654 ft.) ; the northern branch 
running up Wddy Bawdbch and over Scopus into 
the city, the southern branch passing through 
Bethany and crossing the Olivet range between 
the church of the Ascension and the Mount of 
Offence ; the southern branch appears to have been ■ 
the main road to Jericho since the Boman occu- 
pation. 

There are three roads or paths leading to the 
summit of Olivet, where the church of the Ascen- 
sion stands ; the central path leading straight up 
the ascent, those to the north and south making 
a detour to lessen the steepness. These roads all 
join together near the bridge over the Kidron 
close to the Garden of Gethsemane, and go to St. 
Stephen’s gate, immediately north of the temple 
site. It is probable that over this bridge was the 
road into Jerusalem from the east from the earliest 
times, as the rocky sides of Olivet lower down the 
valley are too steep and precipitous to admit of 
anything more than a rugged footpath. 

When Absalom’s rebellion broke out, David fled 
from Jerusalem over the brook Kidron by way of 
the Mount of Olives to the -wulderness (2 S ®^). 
Probably he crossed the Kidron by the road where 
the bridge now spans the ravine, and went up the 


ascent by the north-easterly road already men- 
tioned. Tliere is no reason for supposing that he 
went up to the summit where now stands the 
church of the Ascension — this would not lie in his 
route. He probably went up nearly due north- 
east from the Kidron ravine, and ascended to the 
top of the mountain, and thence he went down the 
eastern slope till he arrived at the Wddy Bawdbeh' 
near Bahurim. If a line be drawn from the 
Kidron bridge north-east it will be found to go 
over Mount Scopus into Wddy Bawdbeh, 

Bahurim is rendered in theTargum of Jonathan 
(on 2 S 16®) as Alimoth or Almon, a city of Benja- 
min given to the priests, and is identified by 
Schwarz, Furrer, and Eobinson {BBF iii. 287) as 
Almit, north of 'Andta (Anathoth), about tliree 
miles N.N.E. of Jerusalem. Barclay (p. 563) also 
conjectures that Bahurim lay on the north side of 
Wddy Bawdbehy not far from * Andta, but soutii of 
it, probably near eVIsdwiyeh, Ligiitfoot considers 
Bahurim as close to Nob {Prospect, i. 42), and 
Josephus {Ant, vii. ix, 7) mentions that it was ofi 
the main road from Jericho to Jerusalem. It 
would appear, then, that king David took the 
northern of the two roads to Jericho, went over 
Scopus and down the Wddy Bawdbeh, south of 
Bahurim, from whence Shimei issued, keeping 
along the hillside above the road, and casting 
down stones and dust at the king. 

Modem tradition has fixed on the southern 
summit or Mount of Ofience as the locality of the 
high places which Solomon dedicated to Chemosh 
and Molech, in the hill that is before (or east of) 
Jerusalem (1 K 11^). There is no indication where 
these high places are to be found except in the 
account of their destruction by Joash (2 K 23^®), 
where they are described as before (or east of) 
Jerusalem, on the right hand of the ncr 

‘ mount of corruption {or destruction) ’ ; and if the 
latter may be accepted as the name of the summit 
due east of the temple site, then the high places 
on the right or south of the Mount of Corruption 
would be on the Mount of Offence where modern 
tradition locates them. The Arabic name of this 
mountain is Baten el-Eowa, ‘ the bag of wind.* 

There seems to have been considerable variety 
of opinion as to the position of these high places in 
early Christian times, but the majority of authori- 
ties, including the Jewish writers, do not mention 
the subject. Burckhardt places them over Siloam 
on the Mount of Offence, while Brocardus places 
the altar of Chemosh on the northern summit. 

On the southern slope of the Mount of Ofience 
is the village of Siloam {Silwdn) clinging to the 
steep hillside, and down below are the fertile fields 
which are supposed to have formed the king's 
garden between the Pool of Siloam and the well 
of Joab (Siloam). Somewhere here it was that, 
in the days of Uzziah, about the time that the 
leprosy fell upon him, an earthquake is said to have 
rent a part of the mountain on the west at a place 
called Eroge (En-rogel ?), and rolled it four furlongs 
till it stood still at the east mountain (Olivet), 
blocking up the roads and the king’s garden {Ant, 
IX. X. 4 ; cf. Am l\ Zee 14®, 2 Ch 26^®). 

Josephus does not add materially to our know- 
ledge of the Mount of Olives. He relates that in 
the time of the procurator Felix, in the reign of 
Nero, the country was full of robbers and impostors 
who deluded the people, and that among them was 
one from Egypt who came to Jerusalem and called 
himself a prophet, and advised the multitude of 
the common people to go along with him to the 
Mount of Olives, which lay over against the city, 
and at the distance of 5 furlongs. He got together 
30,000 men and led them round about by the 
wilderness to the Mount of Olives, and was ready 
to break into Jerusalem by force from that place 
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lAnt XX, riii. 6, BJ 5 ; Ac2F®). Josephus 

also states that at the investment of Jerusalem by 
Titus two legions had orders to encamp at the 
distance of six furlongs from Jerusalem at the 
Mount of Olives, which lies over against the city 
on the east side, and is parted from it by a deep 
valley inteimosed between them, which is called 
Cedron. He further mentions that during the 
siege of Jerusalem the Jews made an attack on the 
Boman guard on the Mount of Olives, and that the 
wall of circumvallation, built round the city to keep 
the Jews in, began from the camp of the Assyrians, 
where Titus’ camp was pitched, extended to the 
lower part of Cenopolis, thence along the valley of 
Cedron to the Mount of Olives, and then bent to- 
\vards the south and encompassed the mountain as 
far as the rock called Peristerion (dovecote) and 
that other hill which lies next to it, and is over 
the valley -which reaches to Siloam (BJ V. ii. 3, 
iii. 5, xii. 2 ; VL ii. 8). It was at this period that 
the Mount of 01i\"es became denuded of the olives, 
pines, myrtles, and palms which formerly covered 
its sides, as mentioned in Neh 8^® ‘ Go forth unto 
the mount, and fetch olive branches, and pine 
branches, and myrtle branches, and palm branches, 
and branches of thick trees, to make booths, as it 
is written.’ 

The Mount of Olives was particularly connected 
in the minds of the worshippers at the temple of 
Jerusalem with many of the most important cere- 
monies, such as the proclamation of the new 
moons, the waters of purification and burning of : 
the red heifer, and the scapegoat. The Talmudical 
writings are full of references to the Mount of 
Olives in connexion with these matters. 

The Mount of Olives w^as called the mountain of 
Three Lights, on account of— (1) the fire from the 
altar lighting it up at night; (2) from the first 
beams of the sxm lighting up the summit ; (3) from 
the olive oil which it produced for lighting the 
lamps of the temple. 

The Mount of Olives was the starting-point for 
the signals by means of fire beacons sent through- 
out the land when the appearance of the new 
moon was considered satisfactorily proved. On 
the 30th day of certain months watchmen were 
stationed on the commanding heights around 
Jerusalem, and as soon as any one of them 
detected the new moon he hastened before the 
president of the Sanhedrin to apprise him of it. 
When its appearance was finally approved, a 
beacon fire was lighted on the Mount of Olives, 
and torches were moved to and fro in -the night 
until answered from Xttrn Surtahehy a conical 
mountain projecting into the Jordan Valley ; from 
here the signal was carried to Gryphena, thence to 
the Saurltn, Beth Balten (Biram), and thence to the 
far east, until the whole land of the Captivity was 
waving in flames. It is related [Rosh-haskshanahy 
ii. 2) that the Cuthseans of Samaria spoiled this 
system of signalling bv putting up false lights, 
and that it was found necessary to send mes- 
sengers instead. See, further, art. New Moon. 

The Mount of Olives has also a rdle to play in 
the future (Targum upon Ca 8^). When the dead 
shall live again, Mount Olivet is to he rent in 
twain (Zee 14^), and all the dead of Israel shall 
come out thence ; and those righteous persons 
who died in captivity shall be roiled under ground 
and shall come forth under the Mount of Olives, 
llie Jews also believe (Midrash, TeUllim) that the 
Messiah will converse much on this mountain. 

In connexion with the statement (Ezk 1128 ) 
the glory of the Lord went up from the midst of 
the city, and stood upon the mountain, which is 
on the east side of the city, KabM Janna says 
the Divine majesty {shekinah) stood 3i years on 
Olivet and preached, saying, ‘Seek ye the Lord 


while He may be found ; call upon Him while Ha 
is near ’ (Midrash, TehiUim)^ and then, when all 
was in vain, returned to its own place. Whether 
or not this story has a direct allusion to the 
ministrations of Christ, it is a true expression of 
His relation respectively to Jerusalem and to 
Olivet. It is useless to seek for traces of His 
presence in the streets of the ten times since cap- 
tured city. It is impossible not to find them in 
the free space of the Mount of Olives (Stanley, 
SB 189). 

Stanley {op, cUat. p. 189) truly points out with 
regard to the Mount of Olives ‘ that its lasting 
glory belongs not to the Old Dispensation, but 
to the New. Its very barrenness of interest in 
earlier times sets forth the abundance of those 
associations which it derives from the closing 
scenes of the Sacred History. Nothing, perhaps, 
brings before us more strikingly the contrast of 
Jewish and Christian feeling, the abrupt and in- 
harmonious termination of the Jewish dispensa- \ 
tion, — if we exclude the culminating point of the j 
Gospel History, — than to contrast the blank which | 
Olivet presents to the Jewish pilgrims of the I 
Middle Ages, only dignified by the sacrifice of i 
“the red heifer”; and the vision, too great for * 
words, -which it ofiers to the Christian traveller of | 
all times, as the most detailed and the most 
mthentio abiding-place of Jesus Christ.’ j 

‘ No name in Scripture calls up associations at 
once so sacred and so pleasing as that of Olivet, j 
The “ mount ” is so intimately connected with the \ 
private life of our Lord, that we read of it and ! 
look at it with feelings of deepest interest and j 
aflection. Here He sat with His disciples, telling i 
them of the wondrous events yet to come ; of the 1 
destruction of the Holy City, of the sufferings, | 
the persecutions, and the final triumph of His I 
followers’ (Porter’s ^0 PaL). Here He \ 

was wont to retire for meditation and prayer, i 
Here He was met by a concourse of people from I 
Jerusalem wdien He made His triumphal entry I 
into the Holy City. Here He came on the night of 1 
His betrayal, and past this mount He led His dis-" j 
ciples on the day He ascended to heaven. j 

There are many traditional sites on the Mount j 
of Olives, but there are some that more particu- j 
larly claim our attention. i 

The Garden of Gethsemanc is to he looked for | 
beyond the Kidron and at the foot of Olivet (Jn 
18L Lk 2288), and the modern traditional site \ 
seems to he a likely locality, though both Kobin- \ 
son (i. 347) and Thomson {Land and Book, p. 634) 5 

suggest it was higher up the hill. This site is | 
probably the same as that alluded to by Eusebius, j 
Jerome, and the Bordeaux Pilgrim, but there is no j 
earlier tradition. The balance of opinion appears j 
to be in favour of its being near the true site. It j 
is situated on the Olivet hank of the Kidron, not j 
far from the bridge, and immediately south of the 
road leading from the bridge to the summit of | 
Olivet. On the other side of the road are the [ 
‘Grotto of the Agony’ and the ‘Tomb of the 
Virgin’ (el-Jesmaniyeh of the Arabs, i.e, Geth- 
semane). There are continuous links of tradition 
uniting these chapels with the traditional spot 
early in the 4th cent., where the site may possibly 
have been fixed by the empress Helena, A.B. 326. 
See, further, art. Gethsemane. 

. Theodoras (a.d. 530} states, ‘and there is the 
Basilica of St. Mary the Lord’s Mother and her 
sepulchre ’ ; and St. J ohn of Damascus -^vriting in 
the 8th cent* states that it existed then. A church 
was erected over it in the time of the empress Pul- 
cheria (A.D, 390-450) ; since the 8th cent, there 
has been an unbroken chain of tradition concern- 
ing the tomb. Bernard (A.D. 867} found it in 
ruins ; it had been a round church. Itwasrebiult 
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by Godfrey, and is described by Ssewnlf and 
William ox Tyre as it now exists. The Moslems 
handed it over to the Christians, A.D. 1363, but 
they still visit it on a certain day in the year. 
Eusebius (a.d. 833) states that Gethsemane was at 
the Mount of Olives, and was then a place of 
prayer for the faithful, and that the rock where 
Judas betrayed Christ was in the valley of 
Jelioshaphat {Itin, Hieros). The Bordeaux Pil- 
grim also places the same rock in the valle;^ of 
Jehoshaphat. St. Silvia (A.D. 379-388) describes 
the service at Gethsemane. Jerome (A.D. 393) 
says that Gethsemane was at the foot of the 
mountain, and that a church had been built over 
it. Eucherius (A.D. 427-448) alludes to the two 
famous churches where our Lord is said to have 
had discourse with His disciples, and that of the 
Ascension. Theodoras (A.D. 530) speaks of a 
Basilica on the spot where Christ taught His dis- 
ciples. The presumption is, then, that the Grotto 
of the Agony was the original site of Gethsemane. 
The olive trees of Gethsemane are not mentioned 
by any of the earlier pilgrims, and there is no 
tradition connecting the very old trees now in the 
garden with the past. 

Modern tradition makes the triumphal entry of 
our Lord into Jerusalem over the summit of the 
Mount of Olives, and the scene of the lamentation 
over Jerusalem about half-way down the hill ; but 
Stanley has show conclusively that His journey 
lay by the southern road through Bethany— that 
by which mounted travellers at the present day 
approach Jerusalem, over the southern shoulder 
of Olivet, between the summit which contains 
the tombs of the Prophets and the Mount of 
Offence. ‘There can be no doubt that this is the 
route of the triumphal entry, not only because, as 
just stated, it is and must always have been the 
usual approach for horsemen and for large cara- 
vans, such as then were concerned, but also 
because this is the only one of the three ap- 
proaches which meets the requirements of tne 
narrative’ (Stanley, SP 191). The road on 
leaving Bethany passes over a spur of Olivet 
w’hich runs out to the south-east; from here a 
view is obtained of the southern part of the Holy 
City, then the road descends into a hollow, and 
mounting again by a rugged ascent it reaches a 
ledge of smooth rock from which the whole city 
bursts into view. This point is opposite to the 
south-east angle of the temple enclosure and con- 
siderably above it. ‘ Nowhere else on the Mount 
of Olives is there a view like this. By the two 
other approaches, one being over the summit and 
one over the northern shoulder of the hill, the 
city reveals itself gradually ; there is no partial 
glimpse, like that which has just been described 
as agreeing so well with the first outbreak of 
popular acclamation, still less is there any point 
where, as here, the city and temple womd sud- 
denly burst into view, producing the sudden and 
affecting impression described in the Gospel narra- 
tive ’ (^P 193). 

The last interview of our Lord with His dis- 
ciples before He ascended into heaven is stated to 
have taken place on the eastern sl<mes of Olivet, 
for ‘ He led them out as far as to Bethany ’ (Lk i 
24®^) ; and it is further stated that ‘ they returned to 
Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which is 
from Jernsalem a Sabbath day’s journey.’ The 
traditional site, however, from very early times, 
has been the middle summit of Olivet, at the 
church of the Ascension ; and there are those who 
consider that this is quite in keeping with the 
account in St. Luke’s Gospel (see report of Schick^ 
FEFSt, p. 317, 1896). The church of the Ascen- 
sion is a small octagonal sti’ucture within an 
enclosure of irregular polygonal form, measuring. 


about 40 ft. north and south, by 30 ft. east and 
west. It is in possession of the Moslems, and a 
minaret is close beside the west entrance, and is 
a very conspicuous feature in the landscape. Chris- 
tian sects are permitted on certain days to perform 
mass in the chapel. Tiie chapel was built in 1834 
on the plan of one built l)y the Moslems in 1617 
on the rains of the Crusading Church built 1130 
and destroyed 1187. The latter was built on the 
ruins of the Basilica of Constantine. Dr. Schick 
{PEFSt p. 319, 1896) has carefully traced the 
indications of the original building from the ex- 
isting remains, and has proposed a restoration of 
the place, showing a round church open at the 
centre to the sky, with the entrance to west and 
altar to east. This church was built in the 4t!i 
cent-, and a plan is given by Arculf, a.d. 680, of 
its restoration in the 7 th cent, by the Patriarch 
Modestus. 

The footprints of Christ have experienced various 
and strange vicissitudes. One is impressed on 
the pavement of the courtyard ; the other has 
been transferred to the chapel at the south end 
of the main aisle of the Aksa Mosque in the 
temple enclosure (see Tobler, Siloahqtcelle u. Oel- 
berg). Willibald (A.D. 922) and other writers speak 
of two columns within the church in memory 
of the two men who said, ‘ Men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven ’ ’ This site has 
now been transferred to the northern lull of 
Olivet, near Scopus, and is called ‘ Galilee.’ 

The Pater Noster Chapel, south of the church of 
the Ascension, was erected in 1865 by the Princess 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, and is supposed to stand 
on an old traditional site of the Middle Ages. ^ The 
intention of the Princess was to have within 24 
small chambers, in which the ‘ Lord’s Prayer ’ 
should be written up in 24 different languages, 
so that pilgrims of all nationalities and all creeds 
might unite there in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

Within recent years the Kiissians have erected 
a high tower and church on the commanding spur 
north-east of the church of the Ascension, over- 
looking the eastern slopes of Olivet. 

‘ From the Temple Mount to the western base 
of Olivet it was not more than 100 or 200 yards 
straight across, though of course the distance to 
the summit was much greater, say about half a 
mile. By the nearest pathway it was only 918 
yards from the city gate to the principal summit. 
Olivet was always fresh and green, even in earliest 
spring or during parched summer — the coolest, the 
pleasantest, the most sheltered walk about Jeru- 
salem. Far across this road the temple and its 
mountain flung their broad shadows and luxu- 
riant foliage, spreading a leafy canopy overhead. 
They were not gardens in the ordinary Western 
sense, through which one passed, far less orchards ; 
but something peculiar to those climes, where 
Nature everywhere strews with lavish hand her 
flowers, and makes her gardens — where the garden 
bursts into orchard, and the orchard stretches into 
field, till, high up, olive and fig mingle with the 
darker cypress and pine. The stony road up 
Olivet wound along terraces covered with olives, 
whose silver and dark-green leaves rustled in the 
breeze. Here gigantic gnarled fig trees twisted 
themselves out of rocky soil ; there clusters of 
palms raised their knotty stems high up into 
waving plumed tufts, or spread, bush like, from the 
ground, the rich coloured fruit bursting in clusters 
from the pod. Then there were groves of myrtles, 
pines, tail stately cypresses, and on the summit 
itself the gigantic cedars. To these shady retreats 
the inhabitants would often come from Jerusalem 
to take pleasure or to meditate, and thei'o one of 
their most celebrated Kabbis (R. Joehanan ben 
Saccai) was at one time wont in preference tc 
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teach. TMtber, also, Jesus with His disciples 
©ften resorted ’ (Edersheim, Th& TempU, p. 8). 

Litbeatxjm,--J. Tobler, SUoahquelle und Oelherg^ 1882; 
Sljanley, SP 186ff., 452ff. ; Robinson, BMP L 274 ff. ; SWP, 

* -Jerusaleni' vol. ; PEFStt 1889, p. 174 ff. ; Barclay, City of the 
Qrmt Kir^, Index ; Porter, ffandbook to Syria^ s.v. ; Thomson, 
Land and Booifc, i. 416 ff, ; and for the traditions, Quaresmius, 
Ehccidatio TerrcB Sanctm, ii, 277 ff. (with Robinson’s note, 
BRP ii, 6041.), together with the vois. of the Pal. Pilgrim Text 
Society. See also under Jeiujsalem. C, WaEEEN. 

0LI¥ET (from Lat. olwetum, an oliveyard). — 
This form has been given to the name of the 
Mount of Olives in AV at 2 S 15^® and Ac 1^^. 
It was taken from the Vul^. at the latter passage 
{‘a Monte qui vocatur oliueti’) by Wyeiif, who 
has been followed by all the Eng. versions (in- 
cluding RV) except the Geneva ( ‘ the mount that 
is called the Olive Ml *}. In 2 S 15^ the Vulg. 
has ® David ascendebat Cliuum oliiiarum*; it is 
Cov. who introduces ‘Olivet’ here, and it is also 
the form in the Douay version. RV changes into 
Olives. Amer. RV prefers Olivet to AV and RV 
'* the Mount of Olives ’ in Lk 19^® 21®^. See Olives, 
Mount OP. ' 

OJuYMPlS (’OXu/tiraj). — The name of a member of 
the Roman Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16^^ 
It is an abbreviated form, like several others in the 
chapter, being apparently shortened for Olympio- 
dorus. He was commemorated Nov. 10. 

OltYMPIIJS (’OXiJ/tTTtos). — An epithet of Zeus, de- 
rived from Mt. Olympus in Thessaly, the abode of 
the gods. Antiochus Epiphanes, who was occu- 
pied in building the magnificent temple of Zeus 
Olympius (whom he specially honoured, see art. 
Jupiter) at Athens (rolyb. xxvi. 10, 12), caused 
the temple at Jerusalem to be dedicated to the 
same divinity in December, B.a 168 (2 Mac 6®, cf. 
1 Mac 

OMAR perhaps=‘ eloquent’). — A grandson 
of Esau, Gn 36^^ i^Q.}i6.v) ; one of the ‘ dukes * of 
Edom, vj® COjudp), Cf. the parallel passage 1 Ch 
1®® {'Qfidp). The clan of which he is the eponym 
has not been identified. 

OME0A.— See Alpha and Omega. 

OISER*— See Weights and Measures. .. 

OMRI (’iJisj?). — 1. A king of Israel. See following 
article. 2. A descendant of Benjamin, 1 Ch 7® (B 
^Ajiiopad, A ’A/xapid), 3. One of the ancestors of a 
Judahite family living^ at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 9^ (B 
’Ajitpe/, A *A/j,pi), 4. A prince of Issachar in the time 
of David, 1 Ch 27^® (B ’A/^jSpei, A ’AjuapO* 

OHRI (’"jPi?* LXX ’Apt^p{€)/, Assyr. E%mri or 
S^umria was the first king of a dynasty which 
reigned nearly sixty years, and consisted of four- 
successive rulers { B. c. 900-842). Omri first appears 
in biblical history as the general of Elah’s army, 
at that time engaged in conducting siege opera- 
tions against the Philistine town Gibbethon (1 K 
Igi6tr.)^ On the other hand, at this very moment 
another military commander, Zimri, was carrying 
on a plot against the besotted and helpless Israelite 
king, Elah, who suftered assassina-tion in his royal 
residence in Tirzah. This conspiracy, however, 
was only partially successful, as it never succeeded 
m gathering Israel under its standard. The nation 
preferred to rally round the more powerful as well 

* The equivalence of Hebrew-Oanaanite y with Assyr. ^ is 
Illustrated in Schrader, COT^ i, p. 179, Thus is in Assyr. 
^az-m, mkru, is Mna^i (Tel el-Amama Inscr.), 
probably = fadin', Axumi-rabi (Amraphel)ss4^amOT«-ra&i, 


as more loyal military rival, Omri, at Gibbethon, 
and made liim king. Under that capable leadei 
Tirzah was besieged and captured, Zimri was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in the fortress-citadel of the 
royal palace, and perished amid the flames kindled 
either by his owm hands or by those of his foes. 
Omri, however, was not even now left without a 
competitor for the vacant throne. Yet the opposi- 
tion of Tibni ’was probably soon crushed, and Omri 
commenced a reign not only longer but certainly 
of far greater importance than the brief narrative 
1 K 1623-28 -^vouid lead us to suppose. Even in 
that short section the military character of the 
monarch is clearly revealed to us by the reference 
to his erection of the fortress - city Samaria 
a royal residence and capital of the Northern 
kingdom, to take the place of the less defensible 
town of Tirzah. The superior strategic position 
of Samaria, a conical hill standing 400 ft. above 
the base of the broad valley, is evidenced by the 
long siege which it endured and the stout resist- 
ance wdiich it offered to the armies of Sargon 
(B.C. 722), as well as to the Syrian hosts in the 
preceding century (1 K 20, 2 K , Its pictur- 
esque appearance is described by Isaiah (28^) as 
‘ Ephraim’s proud crown on the summit of a fertile 
valley.’ This place is said to have been purchased 
by Omri from Shemer (so also LXX) for two silver 
talents (or about £800). 

Respecting the wars waged by Omri scarcely 
ai^’thing is stated in the biblical narrative. From 
1 K 20^^* we derive a valuable hint. Syria, the 
formidable foe of David, had remained quiescent 
since that monarch had inflicted upon it a series 
of overwhelming defeats. But in the days of the 
divided kingdom Syria became aggressive, and 
aggrandized itself at the expense of its weakened 
Southern neighbour. ^ From 1 K 20®^ >ve learn that 
Omri must have sustained some reverses in his w^ar 
with Syria, and was compelled to cede some streets 
or quarters in Samaria to the Aramsean residents. 
But these reverses may have been — ^probably %vere 
— on^ temporary. In any case, they are wiioily 
insufficient to warrant us in following Wellhausen 
in supposing that Israel became thereby reduced 
to vassalage by Aram * (see art. Ahab). Kittel is 
probably right in considering it fairly certain that 
Omri made heroic efforts to rid himself of the 
pressure of his Northern foe which he had inherited 
from his predecessors, but without complete suc- 
cess, t It is quite evident, however, that the 
struggle did not leave him in the least degree 
crippled. Otherwise he would not have been in 
a position to conduct a war of conquest against iiis 
South-eastern neighbour Chemosh-Melech, king of 
Moab (see below). 

Moab, which had been subjugated by David, 
began to throw off its allegiance to Israel in the 
troubled years which followed the disruption. But 
the energetic military rule of Omri put an end to 
this independence. These facts w^e learn from the 
Stone of Dibfin, erected by Mesha', son of Chemosh- 
Melech. W e quote (on.next page) from the original, 
which may be found in Smend and Socin’s copy, 
with notes {Imchrift des Konigs Mem), in Driver’s 
Notes on the Eebrem Text of the Boohs of Samuel, 
Appendix to Introduction, p. Ixxxviff., and in the 
art, Moab, above, p. 404. 

From this passage we can infer the importance 
of Omri’s military operations in Moab. He 
acquired the district around Mehedeba; and so 
thoroughly was Moab subdued that it was com- 
pelled to pay an enormous tribute of wool (2 K 3’^. 
See Driver, he, p. Ixxxix). 

*Jahrb.fdr dmtsche Theol xx, p. 27, SMzzen u, Vm^arh. i. 
p. 31.^ The view adopted above and also in the art. Ahab is ais« 
sustained by McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 

]p* 278» 

f Oeteh. der Hebraer, ii, p. 223 [Eng. tr. ii, 261). 
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/Omri was king of Israel and oppressed Moab a long time [lit, many days], for 
Chemosli was wroth with his land. And his son succeeded liim [le. Omri], and 

he too said [ = thought bsSa "i»^] “I will oppress Moab,” In my time [le. of 

Mesha] he said thu[s]. But I saw [my desire] on him and his house, and Israel 
perished with an everiastiag destruction. So Omri obtained possession of the land 
of Mehedeba, and (one) dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his 
son, forty years ^ ' 


The mscription also sheds a valuable light on 
the chronology of Omri*s reign, since it shows that 
the period of his occupation of Moabite territory 
and of the occupation by his son Ahah covered 
the remainder of his own reign and half of his 
son Ahab’s reign, making 40 years in all. It is 
of course not necessary to take 'i£n in a strict 
mathematical sense. On the other hand it is quite I 
clear that the biblical chronology is at fault, since 
it ascribes to Omri a reign of only 12 years, and 
to AhaVs entire reign 22 years, making the total 
length of both rei^s only 34 years. From these 
data of the Moabite Stone it is evident that we 
must extend considerably the reign of Omri. In 
the scheme set forth in Schrader’s COT^ ii. p. 
322 if., Omri’s reign is reckoned to he 25 years 
(B.C. 900-875), ten years being deducted from the 
reim of Baasha. These dates harmonize better 
witn (a) the results of Assyriology, (5) with the deep 
impression which Omri had produced in Western 
Asia by his military prowess. This impression 
was no fleeting one, but extended over a very long 
period. We nave clear indication of this m the 
fact that Palestine was called (mdi) Bit J^umri, 
or ‘land of the house of Omri,’ from the time of 
Shalmaneser II, (860) to that of Sargon (722-705). 
The usurper Jehu is called on Shalmaneser’s black 
obelisk J d!%a ahal ‘Jehu son of Omri. * And 

no less deep was the impression produced in Israel 
and Judah. ^ The reference to the ‘ statutes of 
Omri ’ in Mic 6^® is an indication of this, his name 
being coupled with that of his son Ahab. What is 
meant by this expression, and what forms of practice 
it is intended to cover, we do not know. Combining 
it with the phrase that * he did evil more than aU 
that were before Mm’ (1 K 16^®), we are led to infer 
not only that he is judged in an unfavourable light, ' 
like Jeroboam and his successors, in accordance with ; 
later and stricter canons of Deuteronomic legalism, ' 
but also that in all probability the beginnings of ! 
Phcenician influence m religion, for which Anab’s 
reign became notorious, were already infecting the | 
cultus of Israel in Samaria. To this the passage in ; 
Micah seams to point. ,i 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

ON (pM 5 B A0j^, A Aivdv ; Luc. ’AfjLvdv ). — A 
Reubenite associated with Dathan and Abiram in 
a rebellion against Moses, Nu 16^ {JE).t There is 

* This implies that Ahab, soa of Omri, was compelled to re* 
iina iiish hishoM of Moab. This probably took place during: his 
wars with Syria. Nevertheless he did not lose all. To identify 
the ‘son’ (lines 6 and 8) with Jehoram, thus iornoring the two 
intervening reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah (cf. OHEOSOiiOoy, vol. 
i. p. 402), is highly improbable. The campaign of 2 K 8 against 
Moab was an attempt to retain the slight remnant of power 
which Mesha now threw off. Comp. McCurdy, vol. i. p. 282, 

f B, W. Bacon, who seeks here, as in many other instances, to 
break up JE into its corastituents, suggests that, according to 


reason to believe that the mention of On is due to 
textual corruption, for no such personage appears 
in the subsequent narrative, and the name is found 
nowhere else in the Old Testament. For the prob- 
able restoration of the text see Kokah, p. 12\ 

ON i\% ih, city in Lower Egypt, Gn 

4J46. 80 4020 (Potiphera, priest of On). InEzkSO^^ 
it occurs again, but punctuated Aven (which 
see). On is the hieroglyphic Anu, the name of 
Heliopolis, In Jer 43^® the city is called Beth- 
shemesh, ‘ House of the Sun,’ the hieroglyphic Per 
Pa, its sacred name. The name On seems gradually 
to have fallen into disuse ; the Greeks called the 
place from which the Coptic name is 

also derived. In the Bible, however, both Gr. 
and Copt. VSS retained the name On. LXX 
gives in Jer 43 [Gr. 50]^® roi>s (ft^Xovs 'BXlov wSkecas 
Toirs ip ‘'Up, and in Ex curiously adds to Pithom 
and Raamses *Qip p ia-rcp *K\lov t6Xl9 as another city 
built by the children of Israel. The ruins of 
Heliopolis lie on the E. edge of the Delta, but out- 
side the Delta proper, toiicMng the edge of the 
desert, not far below the forking of the iNile. The 
city was built partly on the desert, partly on 
alluvium. Its site is now marked by a considerable 
mound surrounded by a massive crude brick wall. 
In the area occupied anciently by the temple there 
still stands an obelisk, erected by XJsertesen i. 
of the 12th Dynasty, the base hardly above the 
level of the water that percolates from the canals ; 
and though blocks from the ancient temple are still 
lying in numhers under the soil, the rise of the 
water-level makes it extremely difficult to recover 
them. On the fall of paganism the site was 
plundered of its building materials for the adorn- 
ment of Alexandria, Cairo, and other towns in 
Lower Egypt. Entire obelisks had previously been 
removed to Alexandria (by Au^stus), to Rome, and 
to Constantinople, and, mth the exception of some 
’monuments in museums and of the obelisk men- 
tioned above as being still m situ, the chief monu- 
ments of Heliopolis now existing are the obelisks of 
Borne, Constantinople, London, and New York. 

Ann was the capital of the 13th nome of Lower 
Egypt (which nome was probably bounded by the 
desert on the E., the Felusiac branch of the Nile 
on the N., the Memphitic nome on the S., and the 
nome of Pliacusa [20tii] on the N.E.), but its great 
importance was sacerdotal, and due to its chief 
temple of Ra, the centre of Sun worship in Egypt^ 
and the most important seat of learning in the 

J, On the son of Peleth (v.i4) and Korah (not a descendant of 
Levi, as P makes him in v.l», hut) a kinsman of Caleb (cf. 1 Oh 
2^), were the leaders of the lay revolt against Moses, while 
the leaders in E are Bathan and Abiram (v.l«e). See, further 
I Numbirs, p. 670^. 
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comitry. Like other sacred centres, this city^ is 
found mentioned in some of the earliest inscrip- 
tions, dating from the 4th Dynasty. It is recorded 
of Usertesen I. (ahoiit B.c. 2500) tliat he built, Le, 
rebuilt, the temple. Perhaps the greatest event in 
its early history was the temporary suppression of 
Ka worship and the substitution for it of Set worship 
by the Hyksos, as recorded in a papyras of the 
Eamesside period, nowin the British Museum. A 
contemporary papyrus (also in the British Museum), 
known in science as the Mathematical papyrus, 
and written in the reign of Apepa I., indicates that 
the Hyksos court sojourned sometimes at Helio- 
olis, sometimes at Zaru (Avaris?). These two 
ocuments show the great importance of Heliopolis 
at the time of the Hyksos, when Lower Egypt was 
a separate kingdom, Memphis apparently was 
less favoured by the Hyksos, though probably it 
was completely in their power, while Upper Egypt 
seems only to have acknowledged their suzerainty. 
On the expulsion of the Hyksos by the first king 
of the 18th Dynasty, Ra worship was restored, and 
the temple of Ba at Heliopolis was rebuilt or re- 
adorned long before any other temple in or near 
the Delta. Monuments of Tahutmes ill. have been 
found here, while elsewhere in Lower Egypt outside 
Memphis nothing is found of the New Kingdom 
earlier than Amenhotep III. , whose cartouche occurs 
at Bubastis and Athribis. Like many of his prede- 
cessors, Ramses in. made great gifts to this temple, 
and the pious Ethiopian invader, Piankhi, in his 
great inscription from Gebel Barkal, dwells on the 
ceremonies that he performed here. In Roman 
times it fell rapidly from its high estate ; even 
Strabo notes its partial desertion. It lay on the 
road from Syria to Memphis, and thus was peculi- 
arly exposed to attack from the most formidable 
quarter : important battles have been fought on this 
site again and again, and even in modern times. 

It is difficult to say to what period the priest 
Potiphera, the father-in-law of Joseph, belonged. 
His name being compounded with that of Ra, shows 
that it does not date from Hyksos times, 15-16th 
Dynasties, when Set overshadowed everything. 
But the form of the name was very common from 
the 23rd Dynasty onward (c. B.c. 800), though 
hardly known as early even as the 20th, Zaphe- 
nath-paneah (Gn 41^*®) is also a form of name be- 
longing almost solely to the same late period (see 
Phabaoh). 

The Sun-god was worshipped at Heliopolis first 
in the form of Ra ; secondly, as Turn, the setting 
STin ; thirdly, as Harakhti, fche hawk of the horizon, 
called by the Greeks Harmakhis; fourthly, as 
Khepera, figured by a scarahseus, and symbolizing 
the vivifying and reproductive force of the sun. 
Of sacred animals here the bull Mnevis was the 
most important; and the heron, called hnw, was 
the original of the famous phoenix. From the 
earliest times obelisks were connected with the 
Sun worship (cf. Jer 43^® [Beth-shemesh]), There 
was also a sacred pool or spring, mentioned 
especially by Piankhi, 'in which Ra was wont 
to^ wash his face ’ ; hence the Arab, name for 
this locality is 'Ain esh-shems^ 'spring of the 
sun.^ In Christian story this is the spring in 
which the Virgin washed her son while resting in 
the shade of an acacia tree on her Journey into 
Egypt. The latest successor to the tree is still 
shown in an enclosure at MatariyeJi, See AVEN', 
Beth-shembsh. F, Ll. Gbiffeth. 

OMIM (Di'iK). — 1. The eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 36®® Ch (B hvdv, A 2. A 

son of Jerahmeel, I Ch (B ’01*6/4, A 06*^o/ta). 
See Okan, footnote, 

0M1W {|PK, -A son of Judah, Gn 38^46^®, 


Nu 26^®, 1 Ch 2®. After the decease of his eldei 
brother, Er, he was instructed by his father to 
contract a levirate marriage with Tamar. The I 
device by which he evaded the object of this 
marriage 'was evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
He slew him,’ Gn 38®’^® (J). It is impossible to 
disentangle from this narrative what was the 
action of certain individuals and what is tribal 
history. Probably Er and Onan both stand for 
Judahite clans which at an early period, from 
what cause we know not, became extinct.* The 
present form of the narrative discloses a desire to 
unpress the duty of marriage with a deceased 
brother’s wife (see Diilm. and Holzinger, ad loc.). 

J A. Selbie 

ONESIMUS COv'/jcrifios) of Colossje (Col a 
slave of Philemon (Philem^®), probably a Phrygian 
by race, but bearing a Greek name which from its 
signification ‘helpful’ was often bestowed upon 
slaves (cf. Zahn, Mnl. i. p. 324; Lightfoot, Phile- 
mon, p. 376 note). ‘ Helpfm ’ had, however, proved 
unprofitable (^xpijo-ros, Philem ; he wronged Ms 
master, perhaps misusing money intrusted to him 
(cf. Lk 16®), perhaps stealing from him, and ran 
away from Colossse either to Caesarea or, more 
probably, to Rome. There he gained access to 
St. Paul in his imprisonment; who ‘begat* Mm 
in Christ and made him profitable {eOxpriffrm, 
Philem ^^) once more. With such goodwill, indeed, 
did he do service that St. Paul would fain have 
kept him to minister to himself ; but, feeling it a 
duty to return him to his master, he wrote the 
Epistle to Philemon, appealing to him to receive 
his slave, now become a brother worthy of love 
and trust, and himself undertaking to refund any 
money which Philemon had lost through the action 
of Onesimus (Philem This letter was prob- 
ably intrusted to TycMcus, who was bearing the 
Colossian letter, and a special word of commenda- 
tion of Onesimus was sent to the whole Church 
(Col 4®). 

The result of St. Paul’s appeal is unknown, but 
subsequent tradition treated Onesimus as a pro- 
minent and active member of the Church. These 
traditions are very various ; he was identified with 
a bishop of Bercea (Aj?05^. CoTistit, vii. 46), with 
I the bishop of Ephesus in the time of Ignatius 
{Eph,L) y he was said to have preached in Spain, 
and the apocryphal Acts of the Spanish sisters 
Xanthippe and Polyxena are written in his 
name (c. 38; Texts and Studies, ii. 3, ‘Apocrypha 
Anecdota’) : he was said to have been martyred 
either at Puteoii (Eutbalius) or at Rome (‘Mart. 
Ign.* Roman Acts, c. 10), But the name was so 
common, not only in classical times for slaves, but 
also in later ClAstian use (Smith, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, s,v.), that various Onesimi 
have probably been confused, and it is impossible 
to extricate any certain fact. His memory was 
observed by the Latin Church on Feb. 16, by the 
Greek Church on Feb. 15, and also in conjunction 
with Philemon, Appia, and Archippus, on Nov. 22 : 
the various traditions will be found in the Acta 
Sanctorum (ii. 855-859) and the Greek Mencea (pp. 
89-92) for those days. A most interesting modern 
romance of his life will be found in Onesimus, by 
the author of FhUochristus (London, 1882). 

ONESIPHORUS (’Oi^ijcrt^opos, ‘ profit-bringer ’). — 

A friend of St. Paul at Rome, mentioned twice 
only in the NT, 2 Ti 4^®. From the former of 

these passages it appears that Onesiphorus when 
he arrived in Borne and learnt that St. Paul was 
in captivity, sought him out diligently, and ‘re- 
freshed* Mm, not with bodily nourishment only. 

Or at least seriously weakened. Er appears ia I Oh 4^1 as a 
sub-clan of Shelah, and Onan is perhaps =Onani of 1 Ch gss, a 
sub-clan of Jerahmeel. 
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but with every token of friendship. Of this 
friendship St. rani retained a very lively recol- 
lection, the more so that others, the Asiatics 
Phygelns and Hermogenes, had deserted him 
(2 Ti I^®) I and in -writing to Timothy recalled 
further the many good offices which Onesiphorus 
had performed at Ephesus, of which Timothy from 
his residence there would know * better ’ {^4Xriov) 
than St. Paul or any one else could tell him. It 
should he noted that these offices are not repre- 
sented as extended specially to St. Paul himself, as 
the AV, by the insertion of ‘ unto me,’ implies; nor 
is the use of the verb diaKov^oj sufficient warrant for 
the belief that Onesiphorus occupied the office of a 
deacon at Ephesus (see Wieseler, Chronol. p. 463). 

It is not perfectly clear whether, at the time 
when St. Paul wrote, Onesiphorus was alive or 
dead ; but the references to his * house ’ rather 
than to himself in 2 Ti 4^®, and still more the 
words of the prayer in 2Ti P® ‘The Lord grant 
unto him to find mercy of the Lord in that day,’ 
make it most probable that he was now dead (so 
de Wette, Huther, Alford, Ellicott, Fairbaim, 
V, Soden). If so, the passage gains an addition^ 
interest from the use that has been made of it 
in connexion with the argument for prayers for 
the dead. Thus it is appealed to in support of 
such a practice by Bishop Archibald Campbell in 
his anonymously published book on The Inter^^ 
mediate <yr Middle State of Departed Sotds, 1713, 
p. 72; and amongst more recent writers by 
Rumptre (The Spirits in Frison, pp, 128, 266) and 
Luckock {After Death, y, 77, The Intermediate 
p. 211). Others, as Barrett {The Inters 
mediate State, find in the words no more 

than ‘a pious wish.’ On the whole question it 
may be sufficient to quote the carefully weighed 
words of Hammond {Paraphrase and Annot, on the 
NT, in loco) i ‘ How far it may be fit to pray for 
them that are departed this life, needs not to be 
disputed here. ’Tis certain that some measure of 
bliss, which shall at the day of judgment be vouch- 
safed the Saints, -when their bodies and souls shall 
he reunited, is not till then enjoyed by them, and 
therefore may safely and fitly be prayed for them 
(in the same manner as Christ prays to his Father, 
to glorifie him with that glory which he had before 
the world was). And this is a very distant thing 
from that prayer which is now^ used in the Eomish 
Church for deliverance from temporal pains, founded 
in their doctrine of Purgatory, which would no 
way be conclusible from hence, Onesiphorus, 

for whom Saint Paul here prays for mercy, had 
been now dead.’ 

Winer {EWB ii. 175) quotes a tradition from 
Fabricius {Lux, Evang, p. 117) that Onesiphorus 
became bishop of Corone in Messenia. 

G. Milligan. 

OMIIRES.— 1 Mac 12^® (AY). See Afjus. 

OHIAS {'Ovlas, of which Jastrow suggests a 
corre^ondence -with ‘a man of Oni’ 

Keh 7®^, though he appears to prefer the 
better derivation from or vpn, Menach. xiii. 10, 
an abbrev. of 1, Onias i. was the son of 

Jaddua (Jos. Aht'Xl, viii. 7), and father of Simon 
the Just {ih, Xll. ii. 4; Sir 50^; see, however, Herz- 
feld, Gesch, ii. 189 ffi; Zunz, Vortrdge^ 38), In 
1 Mac 12*^ he is said to have received a friendly 
letter from the Spartan king Arius {’'Apeios, more 
correctly ’ApejJs ; see Oorp, Inscript, Attic, ii. 352), 
He must therefore have been a contemporary of 
Areus l.,who reigned from U.C. 309 to 365 (Diod. 
XX. 29). Areus li. died at the age of eight in 
B.C. 255 (Pausanias, iii. 6. 6), and, as no other 
Areus is known, the evidence is strongly against 
Josephus, WHO represents the communication as 
having been made to Onias in. The alleged letter 


is given in two forms in Jos. At XII. iv. 10 and 
in 1 Mac 

2. Onias ii. was the son of Simon the Just (Jos. 
Ant, XU, iv. 1). On the death of his father he 
was disqualified by youth for immediate succession 
to the high priesthood, which, how^ever, he after- 
wards held during the greater part of the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. He is not mentioned in the 
Apocr., but Josephus {Ant, Xli. iv. 1-5} describes 
how advantage w^as taken of his imprudence by 
his nephew to found a family whose civil influence 
exceeded for a time that of the titular high priest. 

3. Onias m. was the son of Simon ii. ( ib . xii. 
iv. 10), whom he succeeded in B.C. 198 or 195. His 
loyalty to the Syrian over-rule was such that 
Seleucus Philopator bore the cost of ‘ the services 
of the sacrifices ’ (2 Mac 3®). But he was soon 
involved in a quarrel with Simon the Benjamite, 
who held in the temple a high office, similar in 
part to that of the sedileship. Simon became im- 
patient of the priest’s control, and in despite 
informed the Syrian military governor that the 
temple was full of treasures, which lay at the 
mercy of any despoiler. Seleucus quickly de- 
spatched Heliodorus to seize this money, hut the 
latter is said (2 Mac 3^) to have been deterred by 
an apparition, and to have returned to Antioch in 
dismay. Simon ascribed the failure to the high 
priest’s trickery (2 Mac 4*), and the quarrel became 
so bitter that the latter decided at length to pro- 
ceed in person to the king. Scarcely had he 
reached Antioch when Seleucus was assassinated ; 
and, in the confusion that followed, the high priest- 
hood was secured by purchase by Jason, the brothei 
of Onias, and Onias himseli was detained at 
Antioch. Jason proceeded at once to redeem his 
promise to thoroughly Hellenize Judasa (2 Mae 
49-15) . in B.C. 171 he was deposed by Antiochus, 
whose favour had been won by the larger gifts of 
Menelaus (2 Mac 4®^), the brother of Jason (Jos. 
Ant, XII. V. 1), or more probably of Simon (2 Mac 
4®®). Menelaus was rebuked by Onias for sacrilege 
in stealing some of the vessels of the temple (2 Mac 
4P^’), and in revenge had him decoyed from his 
refuge in the sanctuary at Daphne ana put to deatli 
(3 Mac 4®*). The account of Onias’ murder is regarded 
by some as apocryphal ; see Willrich, Juden u, Grie^ 
chenmr d. makhah Erhebung, 1895, p. 71 ffi , Wellh. 
GGA, 1895. p. 950 f., 1JG\ 1897, p. 244 ffi, cf. 
Baethgen, i/A IF, 1886, p. 278 ffi. ; but see, on the 
other side, Biichler, T’ohiaden u. Oniaden, !^'^^, 
pp. 106 ffi., 240 f., 275 f., 353 ffi. Josephus simply 
states {Ant. xii. v. 1) that Jason succeeded to the 
high priesthood on the death of Onias. 

4. Onias, generally reckoned as IV, though it is 
not likely that he ever acted as high priest in 
Jerusalem. On the death of his father Onias iii., 
he was too yonng for the succession ; and, after- 
wards finding no means of securing the rights of 
his birth, he took refuge with Ptolemy PMlometor 
in Egypt (Jos. Ant, Xll. ix. 7). About B.C. 154 
((^ratz, iii. 34) he obtained from the king, who 
wished to conciliate the Jews and use them in his 
wars with Syria, the gift of a disused temple of 
Bubastis Agria (the cat-headed goddess Bast or 
Bastet ; see Herod, ii. 137, and Egypt, Exp. Fund, 
Eighth Memoir, 3 f.) in Leontopolis, and recon- 
structed it after the model of the temple in Jerus, 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. iii. 1-3). The foundation was 
defended as a fulfilment of the prophecy of Is 19^®^*; 
and a complete temple service was instituted, 
which was continued until a.d. 73, when the 
temple was closed by the Romans (Jos. Wars, Vll. 
X. 2-4). From Menachoth xiii, 10 it appears that 
only partial sanction was given to the servicco 
this temple by the Jewish authorities at home, 
whilst in the opinion even of the Egyp. Je-ws it 
never entirely superseded the temple at Jerusalem 
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(Jos. 0 . Ap. i 7 ; FM. 0pp. ed. Mang. ii. 646). 
Onias was afterwards appointed civil governor of 
the district in wMch his temple was situated, and 
two of his sons received high commands in the 
Egyp. army (Jos. Aifd, xill. s. 4). 

E. W. Moss. 

' OIIIS, REaiOl OF (Jos. AnL XIV. viii. 1; 
SJ I. ix. 4, VII. X. 2), nsed loosely of the part 
of Lower Egypt that contained Jewish settlements, 
hut strictly of the district in which was the temple 
bnilt by Onias IV. Its position is variously 
described by Josephus, as in the nome or province 
of Heliopolis {Ant. XIL ix. 7 ; Ftol. IV. 5. 3) ; as 
at Leontopolis in the said nome (Jos. Ant. xlli. 
iii 2) ; and. as 180 stadia from Memphis {BJ vil. 
X. 3). The reference consequently cannot be to the 
nome of Leontopolis, but to a district of the same 
name within that of Heliopolis, The name itself 
was not uncommon, though there is no evidence of 
its application to any site within the nome in 
question. From Memphis to the city of Heliopolis 
the distance approximates closely to that given by 
Josephus ; but nis language is vague, and allows 
the assumption that he was not calculating the 
distance to the temple of Onias, hut to the chief 
town of the province within which the latter was 
situated. Horth-east of Heliopolis, at a distance 
of 24 miles, is the town of Belbeis, which has been 
suggested as the site of the temple, because it was 
a place of the worship of the goddess Sekhet, who 
has been identified -with Buhastis Agria (Jos. Ant. 
xni. iii. 2 ; Egypt. Exp. Fund, Seventh Memoir, p. 
20) ; but Belbeis is both in another nome, and at 
too great a distance from Memphis. Less than 10 
miles north of Heliopolis, and -svithin that province, 
is a mound, Tell el-Yahudiyeh, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the remains of a great Jewish 
cemetery have been found {Egypt. Exp. Fund, 
Seventh Memoir, 51-53, where, however, F. LI. 
Griffith pronounces against the identification with 
the site of the city of Onias on the ground of the 
general character of the antiquities met with, 
though on p. 19 Naville strongly supports it). The 
district is full of traditions of a powerful Jewish 
settlement; and within its limits, if not on this 
particular mound, it is almost certain that Onias 
built his temple, E. W, Moss. 

OEXONS Mzadtm, Kp6y.jj.voy, ccepe, Arab. 

This word occurs only once in the Bible 
(Nu 11®) in connexion with fish, cucumbers, melons, 
leeks, and garlic. The latter two are species of 
,the same genus, Allium. The onion is A. Cepa, L. 
It is universally cultivated in the East, and enters 
into many cooked dishes and salads. The onions 
of Syria and Palestine have a very sweet taste, 
and, when cooked, do not impart to the breath 
the strong odour which so often forbids the use 
of the onion as an article of diet elsewhere. 
Working men often make their midday meal 
from a loaf or two of bread and a couple of raw 
onions. It is customary to skower bits of meat 
alternating with segments of onion and tomato, 
and broil them over glowing coals. With fresh 
native bread they make a most savoury and 
appetizing meal to persons accustomed to them. 

OHO (b’lts, once Heh 7®^ hiN), — This city is said in 
1 Ch 8^® (B *Qydy, A to have been built by the 
sons of Benjamin at an early peiiod, and the 
Talmud (Mishna, Erokhin, ix. 6) states that it 
was fortified by Joshua. There is no mention of 
it, however, in the OT except in books written 
after the C^tivity, when it was inhabited by 
Benjamites, Ezr (B A *Qy<J6), Neh 6^ (* the 
plain of Ono’ 'a mps, B wedlop A ir. 'Dud), 7^ 
(B A 'Qpcip}, 11^ (5<®* BAfc^ * oni. ). It is 
noticed with Lod (which see), and in the Talmud 


the two towns with their adjoining territory are 
included in the designation o'Eynon * valley of the 
craftsmen’ (Jerus. Megillah, i. L; cl 1 Ch 4^^ Neh 
11*®). Ono is the modem Kefr * And, north of Ludd 
(the ancient Lod or Lydda). Its antiquity is shown 
by its being noticed, along with the last-named 
place, in the lists of Tahutmes III. c. B.a 1600. 

Literatcteb.— jS^TTP vol. ii. sheet xiii. ; van de Velde, Mem. 
337: Neubauer, Giog. du Talm. 86; Guerin, Jud4e, i. 319 ffi.; 
W. Max Muller, Asien u. Buropa, S3 ; Buhl, GAP 196 f. ; G, A. 
&vAih,HGEimt. C. E, CONDER. 

ONUS CQvoUs), the form in which the name Ono 
(wh. see), a town of Benjamin, appears in 1 Es 

ONYCHA (ft^ny sheheleth, 6pv^, onyx). — The 
operculum of a shell-fish, called by the Gr. and 
Lat. writers tivv%, onyx, from its resemblance to a 
nail. burned it emits a pungent, aromatic 

odour, from the combustion of the animal matter 
which it contains. The name, doubtless, applied to 
the opercula of many species of the shells of the 
Strombus tribe in the Mediterranean and Eed 
Seas. Onycha * is mentioned as one of the com- 
ponents of the sacred perfume (Ex 30®^). 

G. E. Post. 

ONYX.— This is the rendering of the Heb. 
shoham, in AV and EV text (see below), but it is 
impossible to be certain of its correctness. There 
are no cognate words in Heb. literature to throw 
light on the inquiry. The attempts to find an 
etymology in other languages of tne same family 
fail absolutely or fall short at the critical point. 

The Arab. is, indeed, used in the sense ‘ to be 

pale,’ which would suit the onyx fairly well ; but 
that meaning is only the secondary, not the radical 

one. The district Socheim, in Yemen, pro- 

duced a specially fine onyx; but there are two 
weighty objections against the derivation thus 
suggested, namely, the almost invariable use of 
the article with the Heb. word (dobn:i), and the 

impossibility of n representing Schrader’s con- 
jecture, so far as it goes, is decidedly the most 
iielpful. He proposes {COT^ i. p. 30) to identify 
the shoham with the Assyro-Babylonian sdmtu, 

\ which means ‘ dark,’ and is used as the name of a 
[ valuable stone from Melukhkha in Upper Baby- 
j Ionia. Sayce {Expos. Tirms, vii. [1896] p. 306) 
i accepts the connexion of the two words, and boldly 
adds, ‘ a blue-green stone, probably the turquoise.’ 
In this last particular he is too hasty. Fried. 
Delitzsch {Assyr. Handwh. p. 488&) holds that the 
adj. sdmtu means ‘dark coloured’: it is used of 
clouds, and of a fruit which is neither white nor 
black. If this is so, — and Pinches agrees with 
Schrader and Delitzsch, — sdmtu would not be the 
right word for the turquoise. 

The Versions are distinctly unhelpful. The 
Pesh. and Targ. have ‘beryl’ The LXX is alto- 
gether inconsistent with itself : Gn 2^® Trpda-LPos ; 
Ex ^TjptfkXcop ; Ex 25’ 35® HpSios ; 28® 35^ 39^® 
(Tfjdpaydos ; Ezk 28^® ffdw^eipos ; Job 28^® ; 1 Ch 

29® <j6ojj.. Aq. uses (rapdopv^ at Gn 2^® and 6pv^ in 
Ex ; Josephus {Ant. lil. vii. 5, and BJ v. v. 7) has 
(rapdopv^ and 6pv^. Vulg. usually employs ony- 
chinus, but at Ezk 28^® beryl, and at Job 28^® 
sardonyx. Onr AV a^eres to onyx ; but, curiously 
enough, the EV, whilst retaining this in the text, 
has placed ‘ or beryl ’ in the marg. of some of the 
passages: cf. Ex 35® 39®, Ezk 28^® with Gn 2^®, 
Ex 28^* 2® 361®- 37^ 281®, j 29®. The uncertainty 

of the Versions reappears in the writings of the 

* The form * onycha * is the accus. of Gr. Lat. rniyx, taken 
by Wyclif and Tindaie apparently as a nom., and adopted by 
i all the Bns:, versions (except the Geneva, which has ‘clears 
a:umme*). OtSir24i5. 
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expositors. * Beryl,’ * carbuncle,’ * chalcedony,’ 
‘onyx,’ and ‘turquoise’ have all had their adher- 
ents. So far as the Bible is concerned, two points 
are clear. (1) The skoham stone was esteemed of 
considerable value. Job 28^® calls it ‘the precious 
shokam.^ Ezk 28^® names it amongst the valuable 
stones which bedecked the king of Tyre. It is the 
one gem which finds mention when the offerings of 
the Israelites are enumerated (Ex 35®* ^), and when 
the Chronicler recounts the treasures prepared by 
David for the temple (1 Ch 29‘^). (2) It was well 
adapted for engraving. Two shoham stones were 
to he engraven with the names of the twelve tribes, 
six names on each, and were to be set on the 
shoulder-pieces of the high priest’s ephod, Ex 28®* 
(see art. Ephod), Again, the middle stone in the 
fourth row of jewels on the high priest’s breast- 
plate, bearing the name of one of the tribes, 
possibly Asher or Manasseh, was a shoham (see 
art. Bebastplate of the High Peiest). 

Streeter appears to think {Free, Stones^ p, 214) 
that the claims of the onyx are negatived by the 
fact that the shoham * is classed with the ruby, 
topaz, diamond, chrysolite, jasper, sapphire, and 
chrysoprase.’ But the argument is inconclusive. 
And, seeing that the onyx satisfies the two con- 
ditions named above,* we must be content in this 
art. to describe it. Pliny Nat. xxxvii, 24) 

explains the name from 6pv^, ‘ the finger- 

nail,’ by quoting Sudines, ‘in gemma esse can- 
dorem, unguis human! similitudinem,’ and Theoph. 
(de Lap. Ivii) describes its appearance accurately: 
rb 5’ dvi^tov, \evK(^ koX (paicfi Trap* dWi^Xa. It 

belongs to the stratified class of silicon stones. 
It lends itself with great readiness to the gem- 
cutter’s and engraver’s art, not only by reason of 
its toughness, moderate hardness, and absence of 
grain, but also because the design, cut in one 
stratum, is thrown into relief by the background 
of another colour, ‘ The best stones [for engraving] 
are those with a white layer on a dark ground. 
They are still better when there is a third layer 
above, as white with a reddish or brownish tinge.’ 
In the Oriental onyx there are three layers ; that 
at the top, red, blue, or brown ; that in the middle, 
white ; then a jet black or a deep brown. This 
stone was much used for signets during the Boman 
empire. But it must he admitted that an un- 
stratified gem is really more suited for intaglio 
work. No precious stone varies more in value. 
King (Antigone Gems, p. 11) speaks of one the size 
of a crown piece selling for £30. Every one is 
familiar with the specimens that are worth only a 
few pence. 

Occult qualities were formerly ascribed to this, 
as to other gems. Marbodus, master of the Cathe- 
dral school of Anjou (1067-1081), and afterwards 
bishop of Rennes, writes of the onyx as follows 
* Called by the onyx round the sleeper stand 
Black dreams, and phantoms rise, a grisly hand ; 

Whoso on neck or hand this stone displays 
la plagued with lawsuits and with civil frays ; 

Round infants’ necks if tied, so nurses shew, 

Their tender mouths with slaver overflow.* 

And the same good bishop’s Gives Coelestis Patrim 
sets forth the symbolism of the sardonyx, which 
may properly be considered a mere variety of the 
n>nyx— 

* Sardonyx, with its threefold hue, 

Sets forth the inner man to view ; 

Where dark humility is seen, 

And chastity, with snow-white sheen. 

And scarlet marks his joy to bleed 
In Martyrdom, if faith shall need,* 

LmsEATtiRB.---The books most worth consulting are King’s 
Antique Middleton’s Engraved Gems ; Streever^g Preeiow 

Stones. Clapton’s Predom Stones of the Bible is not of much 

usa J. Taylor. 


* Flinders Petrie thinks shoham is the green felspar ; see art 
Stones (Precious). 
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OPEN. — This verb (like aperio and dvoiypvfXL) is 
occasionally used in AV ( though the use was then 
archaic) in the sense of ‘make known,’ ‘disclose.’ 
Thus Jer 20^^ ‘ Unto thee have I opened my 
cause’ LXX direKoXvipa, Vulg. revelavi^ 

Wyc. ‘shewide,’ Cov. [wrongly] ‘committe,’ Gen. 

‘ opened,’ Douay and RV ‘ revealed ’ *) ; 2 Es 10^® 
‘Of these things which have chanced, these are 
to be opened unto thee’ {hcec erant tibi aperienda); 
13®^ ‘ The interpretation of the vision shall I shew 
thee, and I will open unto thee the thing that thou 
hast required’ {adaperiam tibi); 2 Mac 12^^ Mvlio 
had opened the things that were hid’ (^arepA 
irocdv; RV ‘who maketh manifest’),* Lk 2#=^ 
‘while he opened to us the Scriptures’ {Sc'^poiyep} ; 
Ac 17® ‘Pam . . , reasoned with them out of the 
scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ must 
needs have suffered’ (Scavolywp) ; He 4^ ‘All things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do’ (Terpax7}Xi<T/iipa,f RV 
‘laid open before’). Examples in contemporary 
and earlier writers are frequent: Dt 29®® Tind. 
‘the seerettes perteyne unto the Lorde cure God 
and the thinges that are opened perteyne unto us ’ ; 
Is 2^ Cov. ‘MoroVer this is the worde that was 
opened unto Esaye the sonne of Amos, upon luda 
and lerusalem’; Mt 10®® Tind. ‘ There is no thinge 
so close that shall not be openned ’ (Wyc, ‘ schewid,* 
Gen. ‘disclosed,’ Rhem. ‘revealed’); 16^^ Tind. 

‘ fleshe and blond hath not opened unto the that ’ 
(Rhem. ‘revealed it to thee’); so Lk 2®® 10®^, Jn 
12®^ ( ‘ To whom ys the arme of the Lorde opened ? ’), 

1 P 5^ [all ‘ open ’ in Tind., ‘ reveal ’ in Rhem. and 
AV]; Jn 15^® ‘all things that I have heard of my 
father I have opened to you ’ (Rhem. ‘ notified,’ 
Wyc. and AV ‘ made knowen ’). Cf. Lk lObeading 
in Rhem. NT, ‘In lericho he lodgeth in the house 
of Zachaeus the Publieane, and against the mur- 
muring lewes openeth the reasons of his so do- 
ing’; Gosson, Schoole of Abuse (Arber’s ed. p. 
27), ‘Chiron was ... a Reader of Phisicke, by 
opening the natures of many simples’; Lever, 
Sermons ( Arber, p. 140), ‘ By God’s ordinauiice the 
scriptures and the preachers of God do open and 
declare that ye be all synners.’ 

We have the same use of the adj. in 1 Ti 5®^ 
Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before 


Cf. Ac 2®® Wyc. ‘ Befor that the greet and the opun 
day of the lord come’ {€Tn4>av^, Rhem. ‘manifest,’ 
Av and RV ‘notable’) ; He 7^^ Wyc. ‘It is opene 
that cure lord is horun of iuda * {TpddijKov ; Tind. 
and others, including AV and RV, ‘ evident,’ Rhem. 
‘manifest’). J. Hastings. 

OPEN PLICE.— 1. In AV of Gn 38^^ Tamar is 
said to have taken her seat ‘ in an open place,’ but 
undoubtedly the correct rendering of 
(LXX Trpbs racs vtiXais Alvdv) is that of RV, ‘ in the 
gate of Enaim ’ ; so also read in with RV ‘ al 

* In Job 3SW the same Heb. verb is translated ‘opened,* and 
BY gives ‘ revealed * as here ; but it is probable, as the reference 
is to gates (‘Have the gates of death been opened unto thee ?’)» 
that it is rather a mistrans. than ah archaism. The LXX has 
Vuig. apertce mnti both Wyc. and Oov. have 

* opened.* 

t The meaning of this word is known, hut it is net easy to 
see tbe exact metaphorical use here made of it. The verb 
comes from the ‘ neck,* round which a mill- 

stone might be hung (Mt 186, Mk Luke 17®), or a yoke placed 
(Ac 1616 ), or on which one may aflectionately fall (Lk 1620 , Ac 
2087), or which may be exposed to the executioner (Ro 164). 
The verb (which is not found in LXX, and here only in NT) 
follows the last-named use of (possibly through 

vpot.yviXi<rfMei a technical term for the grip of a wrestler on his 
adversary's neck). It is used by Philo freely In the sense of 

* bringing to one’s feet,’ ‘ having at one’s mercy*; and so in this 
passage it is probably more than laid bare (as if the neck 
were twisted back and exposed to view), rather as Eendall 
(whose tr. is ‘downcast*) ‘bowed down with remorse and 
shame.* 
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Enaim® lor ‘openly® of AV. See art. Enaim. 
2« In I K 22^®=2 Ch 18® Ahab and Jebosh^hat 
have their thrones set np ‘in an open (AV ‘a 
void ’) place’ (AVm ‘ a floor,® KVm ‘a threshing- 
floor®) at the entrance of the gate of Samaria. 
The Heb. nis is certainly peculiar, and attempts 
have been made to emend the text. Klostermann, | 
followed by Kittel (in SBOT), instead of MT 
fnili Dna? would read oib:? 'I^d (‘ clothed in their j 
robes of state ®) ; Wellhausen (in Bieek^ 249 Anm. . 
2 ) thinks nj|i is a dittography of d'IJ?, and would 
simply omit it. This is perhaps favoured by the 
LXX of 1 K 22^®, which reads merely &o7r\ot iv rats 
iriJXats (A v{ik€mv) ’S^a.fiapelaSj although in 2 Ch 18® 
it has ipBedvfdpof. aroXds, Kad'^iievoL ip rtp e-bpvxshpip 
Bipas TifkTji Sajttapetas, which is a verbatim rendering 
of the present MT in the latter passage. The Syr. 
YS seems to point to ( ‘ variegated robes ®), 

and this is adopted by Bertheau, but the word 
is used elsewhere (Gn 3P®* Zee 6®* ®) only of 
animals. Other conjectural emendations are np 
‘ pi^pl© robes ® (Kamphausen), ‘ mili- 

taiy equipment® (Benzinger, founding upon LXX 
ipoTXm), With or without scene of 

Micaiah®s interview with Ahab and Jehoshaphat 
is clearly marked as the open space that would be 
found before the gate of Samaria (cf, Benzinger, 
Bed. Arch. p. 132). J. A. Selbie. 

OPHAI,- -See Ephai. 

OPHEL (‘?^5?rr, always, except in Is 32^* and Mic 
4®, with def. art. ; LXX ’'0<^a\, "QipeX^ 

*OwXd, Jos. ’O^Xas). — The name means ‘swelling® 
or ‘bulge.® It is used in Dt 28=^ and 1 S 5® for 
‘ emerods,® and in 2 K 5®^ of a hill probably in the 
neighbourhood of Samaria. In the other places 
where the article is used, it refers to a site south 
of the temple of Jerusalem ; 2 Ch 27® ‘ On the 
wall of Ophel he (Jotham) built much ® ; 2 Ch 33^^ 
Manasseh ‘compassed about Ophel and raised it up 
a very ^eat height® j in Neh 3^®* it appears 
as the dwelling-place of the Nethinim. 

^ Josephus in the parallel passages does not men- 
tion Ophel by name. He states that Jotham built 
very great towers, such as were almost impregnable 
{Ant IX. xi. 2), and that Manasseh built very 
lofty towers and strengthened the outlying forts. 

One may search in vain for any pronounced 
natural swelling of ^ound south of the temple 
area at the present aay to account for the term 
OpM j but if this word may be applied to an 
artificial mound, the spot where it should be found 
can be at once indicated by pointing to the source 
of the water supply at the v irgin’s Fountain and 
the secret passage in the bowels of Ophel, through 
which it was obtainable within the city. 

The site of Ophel south of the temple enclosure 
is indicated exactlyby the accounts given in the 
Book of Xehemiah. The Nethinim who dwelt in 
Ophel repaired the city wall over against the 
water-gate towards the east and the tower that 
lieth out. ‘ After them the Tekoites repaired an- 
other piece over against the great tower that lieth 
out, even unto the wall of Ophel ® (Neh At 

the dedication of the wails the company that came 
along the southern walls to the temple, when at 
the fountain gate, ‘went up by the stairs of the city 
of David, at the going up of the wall above the 
house of David, even unto the water-gate eastward® 
(Neh 12®^}. This places the water-gate close to the 
southern end of the temple, and Ophel was close 
to the water-gate. 

Josephus in speaking of the southern wall of 
Jerusalem, and moving from west to east, describes 
ite bending above the fqnntain of Siloam, where it 
also bends again fronting the east at Solomon’s 
pool, and reaches as far as a certain place called 


the Ophlas, where it was joined to the eastern 
cloister of the temple {BJ v. iv. 2). John held 
the temple and the parts thereto adjoining for a 

t reat way, as also the Ophlas (V, vi. 1). The next 
ay they set lire to the repository of the archives, 
to Acra, to the council house, and to the place 
called the Ophlas (VI. vi. 3). 

It can thus be ascertained for certain that Ophel 
was situated on the eastern hill on which J erusalem 
is built, somewhere between the southern end of 
the temple and Siloam. This is a spur which 
becomes narrow to the south until above Siloam it 
ends abruptly and precipitously.^ On this spur 
also, according to tne account in the Book of 
Nehemiah, are the sepulchres of David, the house 
of the mighty, the city of David, and the house of 
David, so that this must be identical with Zion | 
but there are other indications elsewhere in the 
OT and in Josephus that the ancient Jerusalem 
was identical with the Acra which is north-west of 
the temple on the same hill as the traditional Holy 
Sepulchre. The only solution appears to be in the 
dual notion of the ancient Jerusalem, one portion 
in Judah over the fountain of the Virgin, called 
Zion, and one portion near the Hammam esh-Shefa 
(a fountain) on the Acra, called Millo. Thus the 
ancient strongholds of Jerusalem were both swell- 
ing mounds, probably of stone and earth — Ophel 
and Millo. 

Stanley in his note on Ophel (Sin, and Pal. 498) 
oints out that the word in later times appears to 
ave acquired the meaning of ‘fort,® as in 
‘bulwarK of the people,® the name applied to St. 
James the Just by Hegesippus (Eus. MB ii. 23). 

According to the narrative of Hegesippus, James 
the Just was cast down from the south-east angle 
of the temple enclosure and was killed below ny 
the club of a fuller. He was thus killed close 
to Ophel, and nigh to the spot where a fuller’s shop 
cut in the rock was found during the excava- 
tions, 1867-9 (see Recovery of Jerusalem^ p. 299). 
See, further, under art. Zioir. 

C. Wartien. 

OPHIR only in Gn 10^®, Tsk only in 

1 K 10^^}. — A proper name that occurs twelve times 
in OT. 1. Gn 10®® = 1 Ch (LXX repre- 

sents Ophir as the eleventh of the thirteen sons of 
Joktan, and locates him in the list between Sheba 
and Havilah. Gn 10®®*®^ testifies that the name 
designates a people (or land) ‘ from Mesha as thou 
goest towards Sephar, the mountain (m. ‘hill 
country ®) of the east.® 

2. 1 K (B A Xtopapd), 10” and 

2 Ch 91 ® (LXX 'Lovpdp), 1 K 22« (A ^Qpelp, B om.), 
and 2 Ch 8^® (B A ^tapijpa), with 1 K 10^®, 

designate a place to which the Tarshish ships of 
Hiram and Solomon sailed from Ezion-geber, at 
the head of the Gulf of A^iabah, and after three 
years returned with gold, silver, precious stones, 

: costly woods, ivory, apes, and peacocks. It is not 
' specified that Ophir was the source of all these 
products, but simply that such articles were 
Drought back by the merchantmen at the end of a 
three years® cruise. It is quite possible that some 
of these wares were purchased at regular ports to 
which they had been brought by other traders. 
So that Ophir needs not to be sought for at some 
point where all these products were native (cf. 
Cheyne in Expos, Times^ July 1898, p. 472), Sub- 
sequent references in the OT, however. Is 13^®, 
1 Ch 29^ (LXX Job 22®* (LXX l^mpelp), 281® 

(B 'Zwpeip^ A *Qpelp)f confirm the idea that Ophir 
was at least a gold-producing region. Its product 
in these references is synonymous with the finest 
of that metal. 

The definite location of Ophir is still in dispute. 
Search for it has been made from ancient times. 
Even the translations of the LXX and the remarks 
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of Josephns VIII. vi. 4) point to an opinion as 
to its location. Ancient and ciirrent opinions may 
be classified under three heads. Limits of space 
will allow the merest outline of the arguments 
urged for the acceptance of each place. 

(1) On the Mast Coast of Africa . — For several 
centuries travellers, writers, and scholars of several 
nationalities have found the Solomonic Opliir at 
some point along the eastern coast of Africa. 
Most notable among these were Th. Lopez, J. 
Bruce, Kobertson, Montesquieu, d’Anville, Schul- 
tess, and Quatrem^re. The location of Ophir in 
East Africa, in Mashonaland, opposite the island 
of Madagascar, has won new friends since the 
Oerman Mauch (Eeisende in Ost, AfriJccts) made 
his now famous investigations of 1871. He found, 
about 200 miles inland from Sofdla, at Zimbabye, 
some remarkable ruins, already described in the 
works of de Barros, a Portuguese traveller of the 
16th cent. The majestic remains of once stately 
buildings now cover one granite mound 400 ft., 
and another 300 ft. in height. The natives have 
preserved among themselves a tradition that white 
men once lived there and carried on extensive 
manufactures. Traces of Phoenician pottery, and 
even of mining operations, add to the evidence of 
its former importance. Merensky, a superin- 
tendent of the Berlin Mission {Beitrdge zur 
Kenntniss Sud^AfrikaSt 1875), reported that 
Arabian travellers regarded these ruins as the 
Ophir of Solomon, and that as far back as a.d. 
1500 the Arabs took gold from those districts. 
Portuguese sailors found near Sofdla in 1506 two 
Arabian ships laden with gold. The Portuguese 
colonists in this country found many ore mines, 
and even down to the Transvaal may be found 
remains of old ore-smelting ovens. A corollary of 
this view is found in the position of those who find 
Ophir farther north on the coast of Africa— even 
as far as the Ked Sea. The latest and most ardent 
advocate of this newer view is Carl Peters {Das 
goldene Ophir Salomos^ 1895). Among his array 
of arguments is found this one on the linguistic 
evidence. ‘ Chinese astronomy designates the east 
by blue, the south by red, the north by black, and 
tne west by yellow.’ ‘The Black Sea is in the 
north, the Eed Sea in the south, the Turks call 
the Mediterranean Sea the white, probably a 
change from yellow.* ‘In Arabic red is ah\ and 
Africa is A fir, or the land of the south. ’ ‘ In Latin 
Afer is used to designate an African, accordingly 
the terms Ophir and Africa are identical.* Peters 
agrees substantially with those Egyptologists who 
would practically identify Ophir with Punt, the 
great foreign mart of Egypt, especially during the 
reign of queen Hatshepsu of the 18th dynasty (see 
art. Put). W. Max Miiller {Asian u. Europa nach 
altdgyptischm Denkmdlern, 1893, p. Ill and n. 1) 
locates Punt on the Ethiopian coast of the Red 
Sea, possibly including botn sides. The location 
of Ophir in the land of Punt, which is not as yet 
a fixed quantity, introduces many of the same 
questions as the location farther south on the east 
coa^t. Miiiier says that the products of Ophir are 
all African, and only at a later date were the 
Indian articles inserted in the list. In the chief 
passage (1 K 10®®) the LXX (B) does not mention 
‘peacocks* at all, and it ‘must be held to he an 
interpolation.* But while it is not at all improb- 
able that the ubiquitous Phoanician sailors may 
have touched ports on the east coast of Africa 
in Solomon’s day, arguments based on the ethno- 
graphical representation of Gn 10 positively make 
against this view. 

(2) In the far East. — ^Among the most notable 
advocates of OpMr’s location at some point in 
the far East we may name the LXX, Josephus, 
Reland, Lassen, Bitter, Thenius, Murchison. 
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There are three general locations which deserve 
mention ; (a) Ophir is identified with Abhira, a 
nomadic people settled on the east side of the delta 
of the Indus. While gold is not found on the 
coast-line, it could have come from N.W. India 
near Kashmir. Precious stones are found in great 
abundance in India. ‘ Sandal-wood * (Heb. 
var, D’)5>^37»v{) corresponds to the Sanscrit valgu or 
mlgum; ‘peacocks* (Heb. is the equivalent 
of the Sanscrit gikhi; ‘apes* (Heb. o'sp) is the 
Indian kapi. Largely, then, on the basis of philo- 
logy and that of the products brought to Solomon, 
Opnir was located near the mouth of the Indus. 
(5) On the basis of the LXX (2w<^ij/>c£) of 1 K 
which indicates India on Coptic authority, Ophir 
has been located (Karl E, v. Baer) on the coasts of 
Malabar, or at Ceylon, whence nearly all of the 
products brought by Solomon’s seamen could be 
found. An old city, Sttpara or Uppara, in the 
region of Goa, has been identified with Ophir. 
(c) The Malay Peninsula has also had its advocates. 
While von Baer admits that this peninsula yields 
all the products required by the records, he sees an 
insuperable objection in the great distance from 
Ezion-geber. The U.S. Consul, General Wiidman 
of Hong Kong {Tales of the Malayan Coa^t, 1899, 
p. 1781), spent about eight years in this region, 
and examined with great care the evidence at 
hand. There is a gold-producing Mt. Ophir near 
Johore, and good evidence of other kinds. After 
careful study of the subject, Wiidman concludes 
that Ophir is a comprehensive term, embracing the 
entire East, the Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, India, 
and even China~the name Ophir being taken 
from this mountain because it marks a central 
point of the region to which Solomon’s ships sailed. 

‘ For all ages the gold of the Malay Peninsula has 
been known ; from the earliest times there has 
been intercourse between the Arabians and the 
Malays, while the Malayan was the very first of 
the far eastern countries to adopt the Moham- 
medan religion and customs. All the articles 
mentioned in the biblical account of Ophir are 
found in and about Malacca in abundance. . . . 
Peacocks are found [native] only in India and 
Malaya.’ 

(3) In Arabia, Southern or South-Eastern.— Qn 
1029.30 appears to imply that Ophir was either 
between Bheba and Havilah or in proximity to 
them. The fact that the Joktanites settled in 
Arabia would seem to require that search be made 
for Ophir within that territory. It is of course 
assumed, because it cannot be absolutely proved, 
that this Ophir is identical with the place from 
which the Phoenician sailors brought their remark- 
able wares to enrich the coffers of Solomon. This 
territory has been the favourite location for Ophir 
from a very ancient day. ^ Among some of its chief 
advocates we may mention Michaelis, Bochart, 
Niebuhr, Gesenius, Vincent, Seetzen, and Eosen- 
rniiller. One of the most enthusiastic and experi- 
enced advocates of our day is Ed. Glaser {Skizze 
der GescMchte u. Geographic Arabians, ii. 1890, 
pp. 353-387). He arrays evidence at great length, 
and with commendable skill, to show that all good 
evidence from ancient times points to south- 
eastern Arabia, in the region of the Persian Gulf, 
as the mroper location for the Ophir of Solomon’s 
day. Southern and south-eastern Arabia were 
famed in ancient times for their gold-producing 
qualities, according to the testimony of Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, and Pliny. The gold of this 
region was called apyron (&?n;poj^)-gold, because its 
purity was so marked that it needed no smelting. 
It is not improbable that the Greek name for the 
gold of that region {apyron) was applied to the 
product, since that name for the land had passed 
out of use. 
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Tlie' cliief gold-producing lands of the OT were 
found in Arabia, and, for the most part, apparently, 
in the region of the Persian Gulf, we find be- 
sides Ophir ; (a) Havilali, Gn 2^^^' (and 10-®); {h) 
Slinba, Ps 72^® (of. 1 K 10^®), Ezk 27“^; (c) Parvaim 
(see art. Paevaim), 2 Ch 3®; and also {€l) Uphaz, 
Jer 10®, Dn 10®. Of these, Sheba and Havilali at 
least (and possibly Parvaim) appear to be located, 
according to Gn 10-®, in proximity to Opbir. And 
again we should note that Ophir was not simply 
a goid-producmg land, but it was so located that 
ships called at its port or ports (1 K 9®^* ®®).^ Glaser 
(p. 368) maintains that the biblical Ophir in the 
nan'ow sense is the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf, extending from the north to Eas Musandum, 
and that in a wider sense it extends to both sides 
of the Gulf. 

In the cuneiform records of Elam, dating from 
prior to B.C. 1000, we find that the territory be- 
tween Susa and the Persian Gulf was called Apirm 
(Apir), and as late as the 8th cent. b.g. the Elamites 
make mention of it as Apir (cf. Hommel, Gench, Bah,^ 
Assyr, p. 720; also Bel., Paradies, pp, 131, 231). 

These regions of the Persian Gulf did not pro- 
duce the fml list of articles brought back by the 
Phmnician and Jewish sailors, but the importance 
of this location both for land and sea trade would 
account for the presence in the emporia of trade of 
articles brought from and native in many and far- 
distant lands. 

The trip, too, from Ezion-geber to this region, 
either in the Persian Gulf or the Gulf of Oman, 
and return, in view of the periodical monsoons 
which prevail on the Bed Sea, the Gulf of Aden, ! 
and the Indian Ocean, would occupy just about the 
required three years. 

Taking into account, then, (1) the location of 
Ophir as related to the other names mentioned in 
Gn 10 ; (2) the gold-producing properties attributed 
to it in the OT ; (3) the testimony of ancient 
authorities to its richness in the precious metal ; 
(4) the time required to make the trip in view of 
the annual monsoons ; (5) the testimony of the 
cuneiform inscriptions as to the name; (6) the 
cumulative strength of these points, — it seems most 
probable that Ophir was a territory situated in 
south-eastern Arabia, in the region of the Gulfs 
of Oman and Persia. 

IfiTERATCRB.-- In addition to the many works mentioned in 
the article, see Ritter, Erdlawide, xiv. 348-431 ; Commentaries 
of Delitzsch and Billmann on Cn 1028- si, and of Benzing-er (in 
Kurzer Ildcmn.) and Kittel (in liowack's Edkom.) on 1 K 9^ ; 
Zdckler, Mdent OphiTf Ephraim^ 1893; Sprenger, Die alte 
Geographie AraMem^ 1874, p. 49 ff.; Goergens, SE^ 1878, 

f y. 458-475 ; Soetbeer, Das Geldland Ophir , 1880 ; Keil, Seb* 
rchdolog^f pp. 6l7'-620 ; Nowack, Lmrh. d. Seb. Arch. i. 
p. 248 ; Benzmger, Mcb. Arch. p. 219 ; E. Meyer, Ges. d . 
AUeHhttmSy i. §§ 1^, 187, 304, 307 ; Herzfeld, Ran&^eschiAhU 
d. Juden d. Alterthwm, 1879 ; Lieblein, Handel u. Sohigfahrt 
mtf dem rothm Meer in alien JZeUent 1886, p. 142£f. 
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OPHHX lit. ‘the Ophnite^ ; BA om., Luc. 
A town of Benjamin, Jos 18®^. The site is 
unknown. It may be (but see Bilim, ad loc.^ and 
Buhl, GAP 173) the later Gophnab of Josephus {BJ 
ill. iii. 5), now Jufnah, 2^ miles K.W. of Bethel. 
See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. 

OFHEIH possibly ‘ fawn/ feminine of 
— There are both place and personal names in the 
OT which are derived from names of animals 
iJomrn^ PMloh ix, 92 f,]. is]? ‘ dnsV / soil,* 
suggests a derivation that agrees better with the 
transliterations of LXX). 

1. One of the Benjamite towns enumerated in 
Jos 18 (A 'le(ppa6dy B Luc. 'A(papd), It is 

included (18^) in what seems to be a north-eastern 
poup. This agrees with Jerome’s statement that 
it was vicm Ephrem {Ephraim) Boman miles 
from Bethel, eastward (Lag. Onom.^ p. 129; 


Eusebius’ text is imperfect ; in it the name is Kthmi 
Lag. p. 241). The locality so determined 
is a few miles north of Michmash, and consequently 
suits also the Oplirah of 1 S 13^^ (LXX Vo^epdy 
Euseb., Jer. ’0<ppd). The Philistines are said to 
have sent troops from their' camp at Michmash in 
the direction ot Ophrah. There is even an indica- 
tion that this direction was northward. Two other 
bands went east and west respectively, it seems, 
and Saul’s troops were on the south. The modem 
et-J'aiyibey about 5 miles north-east of Bethel, has 
been suggested as the site of the ancient Ophirah 
(Botoson^, ii. 121 ff., more at length in Bihlioth, 
Sac, 1845, ii. 398). The place is described as 
strikingly situated on a conical hill, and part of 
the argument is that such a site must certainly 
have been occupied in ancient times. The distance 
from Bethel corresponds with that given by Jerome. 
But nothing more decisive can be urged. The 
suggested correspondence of the modem name 
with the ancient is too hazardous to be assigned 
any weight (Winer® mb voce). The assumption 
that the of Jos 15® is identical with Ophrah is 
not well founded, for Ephron is plainly on the 
north-western frontier of Judah. Eusebius’ state- 
ment, therefore, that Ephron was 20 miles north of 
Jemsalem (Lag.® p. 260), does not help to determine 
the site of Ophrah. Negatively it may be argued 
that et-Jaiyioe lies too far north to have been in- 
cluded in Benjamite territory (Bilim, on Jos 18®®). 

Six place names, in addition to Ephron, have been 
identified with Ophrah. They are (1) 2 Ch 

13® {Kethihh pnay); (2) Jn 11®^; (3) 'EcppiiiJ. 

Jos. BJ IV. ix. 9 ; (4) 2 S 13‘-® (Luc. 

?Dnay); (5) ^AtpaipejjLa I Mac 11®^; (6) n ’5 Mic 

P®. Begarding all of them it should be’ observed 
that the mere fact of their being situated on the 
borders of Judah and Ephraim (or Judaea and 
Samaria) leaves it open to identify them with 
Ephron. The names also are as much equivalent 
to pnsi? as to rtnsv, and the testimony of Eusebius is 
that, later, Ephron actually became *E<f>p(iifx (Lag.® 
p. 260 ; J erome calls it Efraea). A brief statement 
may be made regarding each. (1) Presumably on 
the borders of Judah and Israel, and possibly not 
distant from Bethel, in which case it may be 
Ophrah. (2) See Ephraim. Eusebius identifies 
it with the Ephron of Jos 15® (Lag.® p. 262), and 
so is against an identification with Ophrah. (3) 
Occupied by Vespasian on his march from Ccesarea 
to Jerusalem, and named along with Bethel. Biife 
there is nothing to show that it was near Bethel. 
If it can be assumed that Bethel was in the 
toparchy of Gophna, which is mentioned on the 
same occasion, it might be argued that Ephraim 
was in the toparchy of Akrabatta, too far from 
Bethel to be Ophrah. (4) From Jerusalem this 
town lay in the direction of ’OpiwyiyV (B, 2 S 13®*^, 
Luc. Swpdt/i). If that name represents Hebrew^ d: inn 
and stands for Beth-horon (Briver, Sam, ad loc.)y 
this Ephraim lay north-west of Jerusalem and 
may be identical with Ephron. The direction is 
the same, and Ephron was known to Eusebius 
as *B<ppdt]ti, All that supports identification with 
; Ophrah is an uncertain resemblance of name 
which might equally be claimed for Ephron. (5) 

■ On the borders of Judsea and Samaria {'Acpepupid in 
: Jos. Ant. xiii, iv. 9). But there is nothing to 
: show at what point, whether to the east or west. 

I ^6) See Beth-le-Aphrah. The direction of Ephron 
i is more suitable than that of Ophrah. — For further 
' references to literature see Ephraim. 
i 2. A town in Manasseh (Jg 6^^* 8®^- ®® 9®) dis- 

tinguished from the preceding as Ophrah (LXX 
'"EyypaBd ; in 6^^ 8^ Luc.' in S®’ 9® A 'E<ppdiju)y of 
the Abiezrites (see Abiezer). It was the home of 
Gideon, and is mentioned only in his history and 
in that of his son Abimelech. It was situated 
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evidently on the western side of Jordan and within * the innermost place of thy sanctuary.* ^ In the 
easy reach of the plain of Jezreel (Jg 6®®**,* cf. also Apocr. (Sir 33^) it is used in a wider sense of 
8^®). It is natural to suppose that the Abiezrites any supernatural utterance, and (Sir 36^^) of the 
were apprehensive of Midianite attack when they manifestation of the Divine Will in Sion. The 
took the offensive. Jg 9 does not imply the close Israelites used to ask for Divine guidance in any 
proximity of Shecliem. Abimelech*s relations with enterprise (IS 28®) by means of ifiini and Thuni- 
that town are expressly accounted for by his kin- mini (which see). In NT ‘ oracle * (X6yioy) stands 
ship. The ^area withm which the site may he for a Divine utterance, and generally refers to OT 
looked for is accordingly sufficiently wide. No Scriptures, e.y. Ac 7®^® Moses is said to have re- 
modern name closely resembling the ancient bas ceived living oracles in the wilderness, ie, com- 
been pointed out. (Suggestions in Schwarz, Geogf, mands from the living God. In Eo 3^ the Jews 
1850, p. 158 ; van de Velde, Memoir, p. 337 ; are the favoured nation, because to them were 
FEFSt p. 197, by Conder, who quotes an entrusted the oracles of God. In He 5^^ the first 
Arabic translation of Samar. Chron. which gives principles of the oracles of God are mentioned as 
FeFata, 6 miles west of Shechem, for Ophrah). needing to be taught afresh to the Hebrews. St. 
Some of the places already named because of their Peter says (1 P #^), ‘If any man speak, let him 
identification with Ophrah of Benjamin have also speak as the oracles of God.* 
been identified with this Ophrah. The third of Among the Greeks till the time of the Persian 
them may have been as far north as to come wax, oracles were in high repute, that of Delphi 
within the boundaries of Manasseh. enjoying the pre-emmence. Answers were mven 

3. A family or clan (B Vo<pepi, A Po^opd, Luc. either orally, in which case they were usually in 
*E4>pdd) in the tribe of Judah, according to the list hexameter verse and of ambi^ous interpretation, 
©f the Chronicler (1 Ch #^). There are certainly or by signs or dreams. They had a most important 
names of tows in this list, and this may be one, influence on Gr. colonization, since questions were 
the Judaean Ephron or even the Benjamite Ophrah. generally addressed to them about the place to be 
Border towns may be counted at one time to colonized (Herod, v. 42). The Romans as a nation 
Benjamin, at another to Judah. did not consult oracles for divine guidance. 

W. B. Stevenson, Prophesying by means of lots {sortes) was prac- 
OR. — There are obsolete uses of this word in tised at Praeneste and other places. In imperial 
AY. 1. For before, Ps 90® ‘Before the mountains times, however, the custom became prevalent, and 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the foreign as well as native deities were consulted, 
earth*; Pr 8®® ‘or ever the earth was*; so Ec 12®, Lucan [Phars. ix. 577) has expressed in noble 
Ca 6^®, Dn 6®“*, Sir 18^®. All the examples are of words the contempt felt by the Romans for 
‘or ever,’ and all are retained in EV. The RV has divination : ‘Non vocibus ullis numen eget,* etc. 
even introduced the phrase into Ec 12^*®. The The emperor Theodosius at the end of the 4th cent. 
Amer. RV allows it in Ps 90® but substitutes ‘while’ forbade the publication of oracles. Sortes Ver- 
in Ec 12^* ®* ®. In other writers we find ‘ or * alone, as giliance had a wide influence in the Middle Ages, 
Dn 8®® Cov, ‘It wylbe longe or it come to passe*; and recourse to them was forbidden by the Church. 
Hos 8® Cov. ‘ How longe wil it be, or they can be C. H. Peichaed. 

clensed?’; Ex 10® Tind. ‘ How longe shall it be, or ORATOR.— -For AY Is 3® (RY ‘enchanter’) see 

thou wilt submyt thy selfe to me ? * As an ex- Divination. In Ac 24^ we are told that ‘ the high 
ample of ‘ or ever * take Shaks. Hamlet, i. ii. 183 — priest Ananias came down with certain elders, and 
‘Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, with an orator, one TertuUus *; and a short speech 

Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio.’ delivered by Tertullus is given. The orator (p^rw/>), 

The word in this sense is^ probably a corruption of who difiered from the professional lawyer (mm- 
Anglo-Saxon aer, which is properly represented in eonsuUus or voixik6s), was the skilled speaker who 
modern English by ‘ ere,* but is found in earlv was hired to present the case in court. His train- 
English under various forms, as er, ear, yer.^ We ing was rhetorical not legal, so that he does not 
find also ‘ or ere,* as Milton, Nativity, 85— quite correspond to our barrister. The need of his 

‘The shepherds on the lawn, employment arose partly, as was natural, from the 

Or ere the point of dawn, necessity of having the case well stated, partly 

Sate simply chatting m a mstick row.* the fact that the language of the courts was 

And ‘ere ever’ is found in Sir 23®® ‘He knew all Latin. So Valerius Maximus (ii. 2. 2) quotes it as 
things ere ever they were created,* BY ‘ or ever.* an instance of the manner in which the magistrates 
2. For either. — 1 S 26^® ‘ Or his day shall come guarded the majesty of the Roman people, that 
to die ; or he shall descend into battle, and perish,’ even in Greece ana Asia they refused to give 
Cf, Shaks. Henry V, I. ii. 12— responsa except in Latin. Many young Romans 

‘We pray you to proceed, started their oratorical career by practising in the 

And Justly and religiously unfold provinces. A good illustration of the duties of the 

Why the law Salique,th^at they have in Franw, will be found in the lengthy Petition of 

Or should, or should not, bar U8m our claim.* ^ioiiysia to the Prefect (Grenfell and Hunt, 

J. Hastings. Oxymynchus Papyri, pt, ii. pp. 160, 162). 

ORACLE. — A Divine utterance given for man’s A. C. Headlam. 

guidance (2 S 16®® 15^), or the place in which such ORCHARD (D^*ig pardes, irapdda(rm).--Pardes, a 
utterances were usually given. In OT the word loan-word from the Zend,' is used in three places : 
in EV is intended to have the latter meaning in Ec 2® where it is tr^ AY ‘orchards,’ BY ‘parks,* 
1 K 6^®, where Solomon, in building his temple, Vulg. jpomaWa ; Ca4^® AYandRY text ‘ orcbard,* 
makes a Most Holy Place for an oracle, and in 7^*® RVm ‘paradise,’ Yulg. paradisus^ Neh 2® AY and 
8®* 2 Ch 3^® 4®® 5® 8® ; also Ps 28®, where, however, RY text ‘forest,* RYm ‘park,’ Yulg. saltm. Doubt- 
the correct meaning of the Heb. is given in EYm less the t&rm pardes (probably ‘enclosure’) had the 
* It may be argued that it is not the writer that mentions same generic meaning as ganndh, including gardens, 
Ophrah (Moore's J) who localizes the battle in the plain of 

Jezreel. That does not seem to matter,^ unless it be suggested * The EV tr» ‘ oracle* follows Aq. and Symm. 

that Ophrah was not Gideon’s home in this other source, (Vulg. oractUvi/tn) on the incorrect theoiy that the Heb. term 
the grounds for refusing 6S3 to J may be challenged, if -,»ns mhich really means ‘ the part behind*) was denved from 
are only that is his and that 8« is inconsistent srith qW. is*, s.®.). ‘ Oracle ' is also nnilorra 

t*This form is found in the 1611 ed. of AV, Nu liss ‘ While the tr. in RVm of (AV Burdbjt), e.g. 2 E 025, ig 131 151 etc., 

fiesh was yet betweeme their teeth, yer it was chewed* ; 14U and in text of Pr 30^ Sli (AV ‘prophecy*), where the same Heb 
‘Howlongwillitbe ysr they beieeveme?* term occurs. 



orchards, and parks. Hence it is legitimate to tr. 
it by dijSerent words according to the context. It 
is applied by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 10) to the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon. Xenophon (Anab. i. 287) 
describes a park, belonging to Cyrus, like the game 
preserves of Europe, under this name. 

■ G. E. Post. 

ORDER (like ^ordain’ from Lat. ordo, ordinis, 
and through the French ordr$i a form which arose 
from the old Fr. ordene^ ordim by changing n to 
r, as in diacre from diaconm^ and Lormres from 
Londinum-^&ee Brachet, Fr* Efymol. Diet § 163 ; 
cf. also ‘cofier* and ‘coffin,* the same in origin 
and formerly also in meaning). — The suhst. ‘order* 
has the following meanings in AV — 

1. Position or proper plac&y Ezk 41® ‘One over 

another, and thirty in order’ 1 Co 15^ ‘Every 

man in his own order* rdyimri); Lk i® 
‘ He executed the priests* office before God in the 
order of his course* Td^ei ) ; 1 Co 14^® ‘ Let all 
things be done decently and in order ’ {Karh t6^lv). 
The phrase ‘in order’ has this meaniug. It 
occurs frequently with the verbs ‘ lay,’ place,’ 

* set,* always as the tr. of a simple verb, as 1 Co 
11®^ *The rest will I set in order when I come’ 
(5iard|o/Aat). Once (Ps 40®) the Heb. verb tju;; to 
arrange, is tr. ‘ reckon np in order.’ 

In Lk 13, Ac 114 1823* jBa^sgsjV is translated *in order.' The 
meaning is in proper sequence ; but Blass, writing on Lk 13, 
disputes that meaning, and holds that the reference is not to 
arrangement, but to completeness, St. Luke promises not a 
chronological arrangement of events, but a complete record so 
far as he could gather it; St. Peter, in his narrative of the 
reception of the Gentiles, did not omit any important fact. See 
Philology of Gospels, p* IS t 

2. Position in office, rank , — This is the meaning 

of Ps IW ‘ Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melehizedek * (Heb. dibhrah, found 
also in Ec 3^® 7^^ 8® in the phrase < because 

of*), which is so often quoted in the Ep. to 
the Hebrews (5®- 6®® 7^^ ®^), according to the 

LXX rendering mrh r^v The Eng. phrase 

comes from the Vulg. secundum ordinem. The 
reference is to the position of Melehizedek as both 
priest and king. Cf. Wyclif, Select Eng* Works, 
rii. 121, ‘ Lucifer wiste that God moste be above 
hym, bot he coveyted an ordir in servise of God 
whiche that God wolde not.* 

3. Arrangement or orderly array. Job 10®® ‘A 
land of darkness . , . without any order’ (D'l'ip’ii!?]) ; 
Col 2® ‘joying and beholding your order* t^v 

Lightfoot, * your orderly array * ; Ltfb. thinks 
it is a military metaphor, suggested by St. Pauhs 
enforced companionship with the soldiers of the 
Praetorian guard ; but Abbott holds that the idea 
of a well-ordered State lies much nearer than that 
of an arr^ — see Abbott in Intern. Crit. Com.); 
1 Es H® ‘The priests and Levites . . . stood in 
very comely order’ {eiirpevws ) ; Wis 7®® ‘She [wis- 
dom] is more beautiful than tlie sun, and above all 
the order of the stars’ {inrkp^ xamv darrpojv dia-Lv* 
Yulg. super omnem dispositionem stellarum, BY 
‘above all the constellations of the stars,’ RYm 

* above every arrangement of stars *) ; 1 Mac O'*® 
*Th6y marched on safely and in order’ (reray- 

In Jg 17^® for ‘a suit of apparel’ (Heb. 
riij/j the margin has ‘ an order of garments,’ 
which is an attempt to translate the Heb. literally. 
Here may be noticed the obsolete phrase ‘take 
order foi%* which occurs in 2 Mac 4^ ‘As for the 
money that he had promised unto the king, he 
took no good order for it ’ (o^Sep etraKret ; Yulg. 
nihil agehat ; Wyc. 1388 * he dide no thing’ ; Cov. 
‘he dyd nothinge therin*; Gen. ‘he toke none 
order for it’; BY ‘nothing was duly paid,* BYm 

* The only remaining occurrences of are Lk 8^ ev reS 

AV * afterward,' BV * soon afterwards ' ; and Ac 3^4 wsri 

. . vm AV * from . , . those that follow after,' EV 

from . . . them that followed after,' 


‘was in due order’). The Eng, phrase means U 
make proper arrangements to secure a paiticular 
end. We find it in Riiem. NT, note to Jn 19®® 
‘The marvelous respect that Christ had to his 
mother, vouchsaving to speak to her, and to take 
order for her even from the crosse in the middes of 
his infinite anguishes and mysteries aworldng for 
mankind,* as well as in the note to Ac 19^®. Cf. 
also Knox, Eist. 366, ‘He had there also taken 
order for the home coming of the Earle of Lennox * ; 
and Rutherford, Letters, No. xviii. ‘I hope our 
Lord, who sent His angel with a measuring line in 
his hand to measure the length and breadth of 
Jerusalem, in token he would not want a foot 
length or inch of his own free heritage, shall take 
order with those who have taken away many acres 
of His own land from him.* A similar phrase is 
found in 1 Mac 16^^ ‘ Simon was visiting the cities 
that were in the country, and taking care for the 
good ordering of them* {fppoprL^cap rijs iwip-eXeiat 
at/Twp). For the general use of the word in this 
sense of orderly arrangement, cf. Forty ^Two Articles 
of 1553 (Gibson, i. 71), ‘profitable for an ordre and 
comelinesse ’ (Lat. adordinem et decorum); Spenser# 
FQ n. ix. 15— 

* Bufe soone the knights with their bright-burning blades, 
Broke their rude troupes, and orders did confound.' 

4. Prescribed custom, 1 Ch 6®® 15^® *we sought 
him not after the due order,* 23®*, 2 Ch 8*^ ‘ He 
appointed, according to the order of David his father, 
the courses of the priests to their service * (Heb. 
always mishpat) ; 1 Es 1® ‘ Offer the passover in 
order* {iv rdfa). Cf. Rogers’ note on Lv 7® ‘ Tres- 
pace after the order of the scrypture signifyeth 
somtyme all the lyffe past which we have Ijrved in 
infidelyte.’ The modern meaning of ‘command* 
easily arose out of this. It is not round in AV, but 
the mllowing passages approach it, 1 Es 8*® * I have 
given order, that such of the nation of the Jews 
. . . as are willing and desirous, should go with 
thee’ {irpoaira^a) ; 1 Mac 9 ®® ‘ He could no more 
speak anything nor give order concerning his 
house* (^vrdXacr^at) ; 1 Co 16* ‘As I have given 
order to the churches of Galatia* (Cbcnrep ddra^a, RY 
‘as I gave order*). 

The verb ‘ to order ’ is always used in the obso- 
lete sense of place properly, arrange, or direct. 
Thus Lv24^ ‘jEIe shall order the lamps upon the 
pure candlestick* ; Jer 46® ‘Order ye the buckler 
and shield, and draw near to battle’; Job 23* ‘I 
would order my cause before Mm’ ; Ps 119*®® ‘Order 
my steps in thy word’ ; Jg 6®® ‘Build an altar . . . 
in the ordered place ’ ; 13*® * How shall we order 
the child?* ; Jth 2*® ‘ He ranged them, as a great 
army is ordered for the war ’ ; Wis 8* * Sweetly 
doth she [wisdom] order all things* {BmKet, Yulg. 
disponit) ; 9® ‘ That he should . . . order the world 
according to equity* {diiTy, Yulg. disponat) ; 12*® 
15*, Sir 2® ‘ Order thy way aright.’ Cf. Ps 40® Pr. 
Bk., and other passages (given in Driver’s Par, 
Psalter, p. 478); also Fuller, Holy Warre, 185, 
‘ The Christians were ordering themselves in aray *; 
More, Utopia, ii. 7 (Robinson’s tr.), ‘They define 
virtue to be life ordered according to nature * ; and 
Shaks. Bich. II. ii. ii. 109 — 

‘ If I know how or which way to order these affairs. 

Thus thrust disorderly into my hands, 

Never believe me.’ 

Orderly j which is properly an adj., is used as 
an adv. in Ac 21®^ ‘thou thyself also walkest 
orderly.’ Cf. Jer 32** Cov. ‘ it was orderly sealed ’ ; 
Golding, Calvings Job, 571, ‘We know that in God’s 
Church all things ought to he handled orderly and 
comely, as Saint Pauie sayth * ; and Pr. Bk. ‘ The 
New Testament . . . shall he read over orderly 
every year thrice.* BY introduces tJie word as an 
adj. into Jg 6®®, 1 Ti 3® J. Hastings. 
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ORDAIMj ORDINANCE. — There are eleven Heh. 
,©r Aram, words translated ‘ordain’ in the OT of AT, 
and in the Apocr. and NT no fewer than twen tv- 
one Greek words* are so translated. When we add 
three Lat. words found in 2 Es we see that the 
Eng. ^verh had a wide range of meaning. Its 
meanings may, notwithstanding, be gathered 
under four heads. !• To put in its proper place 
(the deriv. of the word is ordo, order ’), 

TMihe ready for any purpose. Thus Lk 14^® Tind. 
*A certayne man ordened a greate supper, and 
bade many’; Ac 6^® Wyc. / Thei ordeyneden false 
witnessis’; He 10® Tind. * A bodie hast thou 
ordeyned me’ ; Berners, Froissart, 18, ‘There was 
ordained three great battles (= divisions) afoot’ ; 
and Shaks. Bom, and JuL iv. v. 84r— 

‘All things fchat we ordained festival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral.' 

In^ AV this meaning is found in Ps 7^® ‘He or- 
daineth his arrows against the persecutors,’ 182^'^, 
1 Ch 17®, Is 30®®, Hab P®, He 9®. 2. To bring 

into existences esiablishs as Dt 32® Tind. * Is not he 
thy father and thyne owner ? hath he not made 
the and ordeyned the?’.; Mk 7^® Tind. ‘Making 
the worde of God of none effecte, through youre 
awne tradicions which ye have ordeyned’; 12^ 
Tind. * A certayne man planted a vineyarde . . . 
and ordeyned a wyne presse ’ ; He S'* Tind. ‘ He 
that ordeyned all thinges is god ’ ; Shaks, I Henry 
F/.IV.L3S- 

‘ When first this order was ordained, my lords, 

Knights of the garter were of noble birth.* 

So in AV, Nu 28® ‘ It is a continual burnt offering, 
which was ordained in Mount Sinai for a sweet 
savour,’ 1 K 12®®*®®, Ps 8®* ®, Is 26^®, 2 Es 6^®, Sir 7^®. 

To decree or enact : thus Irish Articles of 
,EeUgion {l^lb)s art. 11, ‘God from all eternity did 
by his unchangeable counsel ordain whatever in 
time should come to pass ’ ; Milton, FL vii 187 — 
‘To Him 

Glory and praise whose wisdom had ordained 
Good out of evilto create.' 

In A¥ this meaning occurs in Est 9®^ ‘ The Jews 
ordained . . , that they would keep these two 
days,’! Es 6®^ 8®®, 2 Es,?^^ 8^^ To 1® 8^' Ad. Est 14®,' 
1 Mac 4®® 7^®, 1 Co 2?, Eph 1FA 4. To desUne, set 
apart, appoint. This is the most frequent use of 
the word in A V, but it must not be confounded 
with the modern eccles. use, which does not occur. 
It is found in 2 K 23®, 2 Ch 11^® ‘ He ordained him 
priests for the high places,’ Jer 1®, Bn 2®^ 1 Es 8^, 
Ad. Est 13®, Wis 9®, Sir 48^®, 1 Mac 3®® 10®®, Mk 3'^ 
Jn 15^®, Ac 1®® 10^® 13^® 14®» 16^ 17®^ Eo 7^® 13\ 1 Ti 
W, Tit 1®, He 8®, Judeh Cf. Gn 24^^ xind. 

‘ The same is she that thou hast ordened for thy 
servaunte Isaac’ ; Shaks. I Henry VL I. i. 171 — 

* To Eitham will I, where the young king is, 

Being ordained his special governor, 

And for his safety there I’ll best devise,* 

Ordinance. — The translators of the Ehemish 
version complain of the ‘corrupt translation of 
Heretikes’ in rendering dimid>yara in Lk 1® by 
‘ordinances.’ Their own word is ‘justifications,* 
and they say, ‘ This word is so usual in the Scrip- 
tures (namely [= especially] in the Psal. 118) to 
signifie the commaundements of God, because the 

* The Heb. words are : nbp Ku 2S6, 1 K 12^ ^ ; no' 1 Oh 922, 
F 0 82 ; D% or 1 Ch 178, Pg gis, Hab 112 ; |n3 2 K 235, Jer 1» ; 
I'Di’n 2 Ch llJS ; pan Ps 8S ; W Ps 1321?, Is 8033 ; Ps 7i3 ; 
nsiP Is 2612 ; Est 027 ; Of iliD Dn 224. A.ad the Greek 
words : kmluxwiM 1 Es 823 ; ^yivo/Miu Ac 122 ; 'yp»<pu To 16 ; 
'Bilx.vit&'ffia 1 Co 7^^ 014j Gal 319 ; 1 Es 849 ; '^oyuMrtZs/ 1 Es 

634 j sxr'ivia Sir 715 ; X-getTa.gra-m To & ; 1 Mac 459 749 ; xst-Qtir- 

vnfM 1 Mac 355 1026, Tit 1®, He 51 83 ; xce,v»yp&(p«> Sir 4816 ; wanTc*- 
TxAv&Zfit Wis 92 , He 96 ; xphm Ac 164 ; hpt^ist Aa. Est 149, Ac 1042 
1731 ; Mk 314; ^pcypatpm Jude 4; ^epnrotpcMXt^ Eph 216; 

vpocpiXw 1 Co Ad. Est 136 , Ac 1348, Bo 13i ; Jn 

I 5 I 6, 1 Ti 21 ; vstporcv&u Ac 1423. xhe words In 2 Es are conservo 
»S9 dispotw 711 , ordiwo 814. 
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keeping of them is' justification, and the Greeke is 
alwaies so fully correspondent to the same, that 
the Heretikes in this place (otherwise pretending 
to esteeme much of the Greeke) blush not To say, , 
that they avoid this word of purpose, against the 
Justification of the Papists. And therefore one 
[Beza] useth Tullies word forsooth, in Latin con- 
stituta, and his scholars in their English Bibles say 
Ordinances,^ The word is, however, used by the 
‘Heretikes’ for diKaltaya only thrice, Lk 1®, .He 
91.10^, For other Heb. and Greek words it is fre- 
quently employed, but the .meaning is always 
‘that which has been ordained or appointed.’ 

‘ Ordnance (the appointed size or bore of a cannon, 
thence transferred to the cannon itself) is the same 
word, and was not distinguished in spelling in Old 
English. Thus Erasmus, Commune Crede, idi, 31, 
‘This fayth doth aime us, and make us bolde 
without ony feare, and invincible agaynst all the 
engynes and all the ordinaunce of the world and of 
the deville.’ J. HASTINGS. 

ORDINATION.— It is not easy to trace in NT 
any precise form of ordination or consecration to 
ecclesiastical office. When our Lord sent forth 
the Ten (Jn 20®®*®®) He breathed on them, and 
said, ‘ Eeceive (a gift of the) Holy Spirit,’ etc. 
But this is a consecration rather of the whole 
body than of the individuals present ; and at all 
events we do not find the symbolism repeated. 
The Seven (Ac 6®’®) were chosen by the people and 
set before the apostles, who prayed and laid their 
hands on them. The consecration of Barnabas 
and Saul (Ac IS®*®) for their work was by direct 
command of the Holy Spirit— there is no election 
this time, but the prophets and teachers fast and 
pray, and lay their hands on them, and so dismiss 
them, in the course of their journey (Ac 14®®) 
they appoint (xeiporovpoatnres as 2 Co 8^®— mere 
appointment, not laying bn of hands) elders in 
every church, and after prayer with fastings 
commend them to the Lord. This is all that 
we hear of the consecration of elders. Timothy 
held a higher position. Ke is told (I Ti 3) what 
sort of men bishops ought to be, and (5) how to 
deal with them. But (lay hands hastily on 
no man) cannot refer to ordination, for the whole 
current of thought runs on offenders, not on 
officials {Ellieott, Hort, etc.). But what of 
Timothy’s own consecration ? In 1 Ti 1^® the 
apostle commits this deposit to him ‘according 
to the prophecies which led the way to thee ’ {Karh 
T&s irpoayoOcas dTl o'i TrpofpTjreicLs). He is also told 
(4^^) not to neglect ‘ the gift that is in thee, which 
was given to thee through prophecy with the laying 
on of the hands of the body of elders ’ {Bia Trpotpfjrelas 
fterh imBiirem rQv xetpw?' rod Tpeopt/replov). And 
he is further reminded (2 Ti 1®) to stir into flame 
‘the gift of God which is in thee through the 
laying on of my hands’ {dih iTi6d(re(as rm xapl^v 
ftov). 

These passages fail into two sharply contrasted 
groups, (a) The Seven are chosen by the people, 
the elders in Ac 14®® seem nominated by the 
jostles. After that, they are commended to 
God with prayer, joined in one ease to its cus- 
tomary accessory of fasting, in the other to its 
natural symbolism of the laying on of hands. 
(5) Saul and Barnabas are nominated by the 
Holy Spirit through prophecy, and also Timothy ; 
for ‘the prophecies which led the way to thee’ 
must have been commands to separate Timothy 
as Saul and Barnabas were separated before. 
After that, hands are laid, — ^in the earlier case 
by the prophets and teachers with prayer and 
fasting ; in the later by St. Paul and the body of 
elders, pretty certainly at Lystra. This close 
parallel seems to establish Hort’s contention, that 
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Timothy's consecration was not to a definite church 
office, hut to the work of an evangelist (2 Ti #), as 
St. Paul's companion in the place of Barnabas. 
See, further, Hort, The Christian Ecclesias 1897, 
and cf. art. Laying on of Hands. 

H. M. Gw ATKIN. 

OKEB and ZEEB (mjj;, ‘raven,’ ‘wmlf,’ 
Z';5i3).“-Two Midianite princes captured and slain 
by the Ephraimites after Gideon’s victory, Jg 7®® 
S% Ps Is 10^®, cf. 91 The places where they 
fell were remembered by the Rock of Oreb and the 
Wine-press of Zeeb, perhaps near the point where 
the Wady F^r’ah in Ephraim falls into the Jordan 
(Moore) ; Osh el-Ghurab in Judah (Conder) seems 
too far south. It is noticeable that Oreb and Zeeb 
are animal names, such as occur in the totem stage 
of society. In times when totemism prevailed, 
clans were often named after animals; so it has 
been suggested that Oreb and Zeeb were names of 
Midianite clans (Stade, GF/ L 189); if they were 
individuals, the names would belong to the stage 
when the totem tribe was passing into a national 
organization of society (Gray, Heh. Prop, Names, 
1 14). According to Is 10'-*® the slaughter of Midian, 
not of the. chiefs alone, took place at the rock of 
Oreb ; but this divergence from the narrative in 
Jg is merely an inaccuracy of tradition, and need 
not imply a difierent account. The narrative, Jg 
72 ^- 8 ®, is assigned to E ; parallel to this is another 
account, Jg 8^"^^ J, in which the Midianite chiefs 
are kings, and their names Zebah and Zalmunna 
(wh. see). See art. Gideon and note ft. 

G. A. Cooke, 

OREN (ps ‘fir-tree’; B ’Apatd kqX Afx^pdv, A 
'Apd;').— -A son of Jerahmeei, 1 Ch 2-^. The correct- 
ness of the MT vocalization is doubtful ; perhaps it 
should be nt?=:‘wild goat’ (cf. Gn 36-® ~i Ch 1^, 
and Stade, GVI i. 409). 

ORGAN.— See Music. 

ORION, — The common noun Ic^U is of freq[uent 
occurrence in OT, especially in the Wisdom litera- 
ture, and is regularly tr^^ ‘fool’ or ‘foolish.’ At 
Am 5®, Job 9® 38®^ our Versions have correctly 
treated it as a proper noun, and rendered it by 
‘ Orion.’ At Is 13^® the true tr’^ of the same word 
is ‘and the Orions thereof,’ i,e. the great constella- 
tions such as Orion. It has also been suggested 
that at Job Ifi®^ kMl (Orion) should be substituted 
for kesel (flanks) ; but this is very doubtful. Sa'adya, 
Abuiwalid, and others have thought that ke§U is 
Canopus in Argo, the second brightest star in our 
heavens [cf. Am 5®]. The evidence of the ancient 
VSS is strongly in favour of the identification 
with Orion. The LXX has 6 'npi<ay at Is 13^*^, 
Job 38®^; Jerome, ‘Orion’ at Am 5®, Job 9®; the 
Targ. (giant) at Is 13^®, Job 9® 38®^ ; the Pesh. 
gahara (giant) at Am 5®, Job 9® 38®h The devia- 
tions, such as ''Ecrrepos (LXX, Job 9®) and ‘ Arc- 
turus’ (Jerome, Job 38®^), do but illustrate the 
admitted fact that absolute certainty on these 
points is unattainable. The literal meaning of the 
Heb.^ word falls in with the evidence just adduced, 
if fleshy,’ ‘fat,’ and, as overloaded with 

fat, ‘foolish and arrogant.’ It would therefore 
easily become the name of a giant who was sup- 

f osed to have rebelled against God, and after his 
eath was punished by being chained in the 
heavens. Job 38®^ seems to sanction this; the 
word mosMMth having, indeed, been rendered 
‘girdle* by Hitzig, but more probably meaning, 
like the cognate Arabic word, ‘bands’ or ‘fetters.’ 
On this interpretation the stars which we call the 
Belt are looked on as a chain which none but the 
Almighty can unloose, and the poet’s thought was 
that God alone can ‘release the earth from 
Winter’s sterile bands.’ It must, however, be 


admitted that there is no other proof of the 
HebreAVS having conceived of this consteEation as 
a chained figure. The attempt to show that Orion 
and Nimrod are identical must be pronounced a 
failure. The Chron. Fasch. says that in Orion 
the Persians saw Nimrod. Josephus {Ant» i. v, 2) 
makes the latter a rebel against God [cf. Dante, 
Inferno, xxxi. 41-81, Furg, xii 33-35] the later 
Arabic Avriters speak of him as chained in heaven 
for haughtiness. But these vdtnesses are too lata 
to be of much value. The Bab. Talmud (Rem- 
choth 5Bb) refers to the visibility of Orion during 
the hot season, —our dog-days, — saying that but for 
the heat of Orion the world could not stand the 
cold of the Scorpion, and but for the cold of the 
Scorpion could not stand the heat of Orion, In 
this connexion it should be remembered that in 
Syria this constellation is Ausible during a greater 
part of the year than with us, and rises 17“ higher 
above the horizon. 

The mythological fancy^ of many nations has 
played arounA these brilliant stars. New Zea- 
landers called the Belt the Elbow of Maui or the 
Stern of Tamererete’s canoe. Norsemen saw in it 
Frigga’s Spindle. To the Esquimaux these stars 
were seal-hunters who lost their way home. In 
classic legend Orion is a handsome Boeotian giant 
and hunter. The Odyssey, xi. 309, 310, says of 
Otus and Ephialtes— 

ovs Ssj fjtoixiffTOVs &povp» 

sMi sroAy xetXX/a-TouS {Aira ys xXvrev 

Again, xi. 572-575— 

Tov Js pcsT* sreXapiav s;V«v»»7m 

Q^pets hfAou SiAsyvTflft awT* Xs/fitum, 

robs airo? sv elo'roXoicriv Spea-triv 

potraXov rxy^i^Xzsov, cilfv ct»yis. 

In the Iliad, xviii. 486, the (TBho% ’Qpitapos forms 
part of an enumeration of important star groups 
The Egyptians recognized in Orion (Avhom they 
called Sa/iu) the sonl of Horns. The constellation 
is represented in the round zodiac Avhich was dis- 
covered at Denderah and in the astronomical 
drawings in the Ramesseum at Thebes. The 
most interesting mythology, so far as Orion is 
concerned, is that of the Euphrates valley. In 
the ancient star-maps of that land Orion is known 
as Buwuzi (=Tanimuz, Ezk 8’^), and appears as a 
hunter accompanied by his dogs. In the earliest 
ages the sim was the great heavenly hunter; 
afterwards Orion took his place. Hence the dogs 
of the latter hunt the hare (the moon). Aratus, 
in the Fhcenomena, Avrites — 

* And ceaselessly beneath Orion’s feet 
The hare is ever chased.’ 

With respect to the name, Brown remarks : ‘ His 
name Uridn - Aoridn - Oaridn - Ori6n would == an 
original Akkadian Une-anna (“Light of Heaven,” 
i.e, the sun), as the moon is Uru-kiC^ Light of the 
earth”).’ Hommel says that the Sumerian name 
was shu-gL 

Litbr-atoeb.— S ee Brown, ‘Celestial Equator of Aratus,* p. 457 
of Trmis. of Ninth Qong, of Orientalists, and literature referred 
to in notes there; also, in same Trans., Hommel, ‘Bab, und 
JEgyp. Gottergeneal,,* p. 234. J, TAYLOE, 

ORNAMENT is in RV the tr^ of in every 
instance except Pr 25^®, Avhere the Heb. is ’^ 0 . In 
other instances RV gives a more specialized render- 
ing for ‘ornament’ of AV: as ‘chaplet’ {livyah, 
Pr 1® 4®); ‘garland’ {pe'ir, Is 61^®); ‘crescents’ 
{sahdronim, Jg 8®^*®®); ‘anklets’ (dhhdsim, Is 
3^®); ‘ankle-chains’ {^§,"dd6th. Is 3®®); ‘plating* 
{^dphuddah, Is 30®®). This last probably refers to 
the richly embroidered cloth with which the image 
Avas partly covered. At the present day, in a 
shrine-chamber there is such a cloth spread over 
the ridge of the stone-tomb on which the devotee, 
usually a woman interceding with regard to child 
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lessBess, sits wMIe making the petition and vow 
to the saint. The same belief in the immanence of 
power and personality in the clothing is seen in 
Elisha*s taking of Elijah’s mantle (2 K 2^®), the 
obtaining of St. Panl’s handkerchiefs (Ac 
and in the snperstitionsnse of holy relics generally. 
EV has * apparel ’ instead of * ornament ’ in 1 P 3^. 

The Bible abounds in references to the apprecia- 
tion of ornamentj and at the present day in the 
East the love of decoration is deep-seated and 
universal. The laying aside of ornaments appears 
in Ex 33^®* as a token of mourning. One of the 
eminent ser^dces rendered by Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian archasology has been the revelation of the 
wonderful proficiency to which these nations had 
attained in the cutting and setting of gems, and 
in the designing of gold and silver ornaments. 

The investigation of the place and value of orna- 
ment in the Bible does not necessarily imply that 
the Oriental estimate is faultless because it is 
interwrought with Scripture metaphor and teach- 
ing. The Bible does not differ from other litera- 
ture when referring to the customs and preferences 
of those addressed, the one requirement being that 
the statements should correspond with fact. The 
same simple recognition of things as they are that 
charactenzes its references to natural and in- 
dustrial surroundings and family relationships 
also marks its allusions to the Oriental love of 
ornament, and its illustrative use of articles of 
beauty and decoration. 

Oriental life is pervaded by the charm of the 
picturesque and the attractiveness of whatever is 
unique or magnificent. The reality of the gratifi- 
cation afforded by it is evidenced by the presence 
of ornament in little things, and its preservation 
even when in conflict with comfort and activity. 
Male costume has many embellishments that we 
are accustomed to regara as feminine, and the last 
stage is often reached in which the man proclaims 
the apparel. The day-labourer feels himself to be 
on a higher level if he can wear a shirt with loose 
pendant sleeves and a skirt long enough to reach 
the gi’ound. Until quite recent times the wearing 
of soft woollen cloth was jealously restricted to 
the patriarchal emirs and ruling families (ef. Lk 
7^®). An Oriental cabman in arranging his coloured 
head-napkin for protection from the sun crosses it 
under the chin and throws the loose ends oyer his 
shoulders to hang down the back and wave in the 
wind. In the course of an hour he may have to re- 
arrange it several times, but he never ties a knot 
or fastens it with a pin, as that would destroy the 
picturesqueness of the flowing form. A photo- 
graph always shows the cheek that has a mole or 
‘ beauty spot.’ The common water- jar, in addition 
to its own oeauty of form, has usually a waved line of 
etching or colour-stain around the neck. Camels 
and donkeys have the hair cropped so as to show 
ornamental patterns on the legs. The stonework 
of the village fountain generally has some orna- 
mental treatment. Doors of peasants’ houses have 
intricate geometrical patterns. Houses are huilt 
in alternate layers of dark and light coloured 
stone. The arch abounds in the humblest archi- 
tecture. The lattice - screen covering the lower 
half of the window is ornamentaliy developed in 
lemon and walnut wood into the beautiful and 
intricate meshrahtyeh work. Infants in swaddling- 
clothes have the edges of the eyelids blackened 
with antimony from the paint-horn (ef. the name 
Keren-happucn, Job 42^^), the finger-nails stained 
with the raw-sienna brown of henna-dye (Ca 
4^), and the little wrist is adorned with a few 
bangles of coloured glass. The appearance of 
unusual beauty in a child, as in the case of Moses, 
is such a source of gratification to the parents that 
the fact must not be referred to without reverent 


allusion to the Giver of all good. Such particulars 
from the common life of the people indicate the 
general attachment to ornament, and suggest that 
any symbolical use of things outwardly ornamental 
would receive easy and sympathetic recognition. 

The chief materials of ornament are those which 
Achan coveted (Jos 7), namely, gold and richly- 
woven cloth. Ornaments of gold, silver, and 
copper are still worn by women in the nose and 
ears, on the neck, arms, and ankles, as alluded to 
in the Bible. 



fSMili* ORNAMENTS : HORN, BELT-BUCKLES, BRACELETS, AAIULETS. 

The attachment to jeirvellery (Jer 2®^) was 
recently illustrated in tne Lebanon in the case 
of a young "wife who, in a time of dangerous sick- 
ness, had the picture of the Virgin brought from 
the church, and tied to the frame her best pair of 
ear-rings as a votive-prayer for recovery. Shortly 
afterwards, her husband found her weeping, and, 
guessing the cause of her distress, assured her that 
he meant to buy back the ear-rings from the priest ! 

In the Arabian Nights there is constant allusion 
to the beautiful clothes worn by the heroes and 
heroines whose exploits are recorded. Lucian, in 
his Dialogues of the Dead (‘ The Pagan Olympus^), 
contrasts the gorgeous appearance of the Oriental 
divinities with the simple elegance of the Greek 
images. The tendency to excess in ornament led 
Milton to describe the East as the home of ‘ bar- 
baric pearl and gold ’ {Par, Lost, ii. 4). 

It is this devotion to outward ornament that the 
Bible transfers to the inner graces of character 
and the beauty of sainthood when it speaks of 
‘the garments of salvation,’ ‘the robe of right- 
eousness* (Is 6P®), ‘the apparel of a meek and 
quiet spirit ’(IP 3^), and the obligation to ‘ put on 
Christ ’ (Eo 13^^ Gal The moral pronounce- 
ment on ornament, as in the case of wine, is one of 
use and abuse. Thus the eloquent description in 
Ezk 27 of ancient Tyre as Empress of the Seas, 
and adorned with the riches of many lands, may 
be compared with the indignant scorn expressed in 
Is 3 with regard to the excesses in dress then pre- 
vailing in Jerusalem. 

See also Anklet, Ceescent, Deess, Eae-eing, 
Embroidery, Engraving, House, Jewel. 

G. M. Mackie. 

CRN AN (in^j ^Opvd). — ^The form in 1 Ch 21^®'^*^ 
2 Ch 3^ of the name Abaunah (wh. see). The 
original form of the word cannot be recovered ; 
see Driver, Notes on Eeb. Text of Sam, p. 2S8 f . , 
and H. P. Smith on 2 S 

OKPAK *0p4>d), a Moabitess, sister of Euth 
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and daugliter-in-law of Naomi. When the latter 
was returning t© her own country, Orpah, follow- 
ing Naomi’s advice, elected to go back to her own 
people and to her god (or gods), while her sister 
went with her mother-in-law (Ru 

H. A. Redpath. 

ORPHIM. — The Heb. subst. Din; ydthdm, which 
occnrs frequently throughout OT, xs always ren- 
dered in LXX by dp(pav6f, which is properly an 
adj.j * fatherless/ ^ orphaned.’ The meaning is not 
bereft of both parents (of that there is not a single 
unmistakable example), but of the father only. 
The Heb. word is accordingly rendered ‘ fatherless ’ 
in the Eng, versions, as in Ex 22^^ ‘Your wives 
shall he widows, and your children fatherless.’ 
This was not, however, because the English word 
‘orphan’ (formed from 6p<pap6s through Old Fr. 
orphans) denoted, as it now does, one bereft of both 
parents. In the only case in OT in which yatMm \ 
is translated ‘ orphan ’ (La 5®) the meaning is evi- 
dently fatherless, ‘ We are orphans and fatherless, : 
our mothers are as widows ’ (LXX 6p4>apol ^yevifidr}- 

peVf odx warifip, pT^T^pes 

The adj. dp<pap6s occurs occasionally in Apocr,, ; 
and is rendered ‘ orphan ’ in To 1®, 2 Mac 8®^ (also 
2 Es 2^, from Lat. orphaims). In NT there are 
only two occurrences (though Codex D adds another 
in Mk 12'*^), viz. Jn 14^®, Ja In both places 
the meaning is * fatherless,’ and that is the tr. of 
most of the Eng. versions in Ja l®^(Tind., however, 

‘ freadlesse,’ Rnem. ‘ pupilles ’). But in Jn 14^® only 
Wyc. has ‘ fatherless.’ Tind. introduced ‘ comfort- 
less/ an unfortunate rendering, as it gave support 
to tide widespread mistake that the Paraclete was 
to be sent chiefly to comfort the disciples (see 
Paraclete). Tind. was followed by Cranmer, the 
Geneva, the Bishops, AV, and even RV (though 
AV and RV give ‘orphans’ in the marg., which is 
the text of the Rhemish version). 

J. Hastings. 

ORTHOSIA {^OpBuiHas), 1 Mac 15®^.— Aco. to 
Pliny this city was N. of Tripoli and S. of the 
Eleutherus {EN v. 17). The Peutinger Tables 
place it 12 Roman miles N. of Tripoli, and 30 S. of 
Antaradus. Coins of the city exist of the time of 
Antoninus Pius. The name has not been dis- 
covered. 

OSAI&S (A ’«(rafas, B om.), 1 Es 8^8 (LXX = 
Jeshaiah (B ’Ocra/as, A l<raid), Ezr 8^®. 

OSEA, — The form in which in 2 Es 13^® (both AV 
and RV) the name of Hoshea the last king of the 
Northern Kingdom occurs. 

OSEAS, — ^The form in which the name of the 
prophet Hosea is given in 2 Es (both AV and 


OSMAPPAR (Arana. ; B’A<rej9'm0dp, A Na^dp ; 
Lagarde, 'Zak^paacrdpTjs ). — Only in Ezr 4^®. The 
word occurs in a letter written in Aramaic, and 
sent by the chancellor and the scribe of the 
Samaritans to Artaxerxes, king of Persia {B.C. 
464-424), to urge Mm to stop the building of 
the walls of Jerusalem by the Jews. Among the 
Samaritans who inspired this letter were ‘the 
Babylonians, the Shnshanchites, the Dehaites, the 
Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set in 
the city of Samaria, and in the rest (of the country) 
beyond the river.’ This name does not appear m 
the inscriptions as the name either of any Assyrian 
king or of any high official of any people. The 
connexion seems to require that Osnappar was 
invested with authority to transport peoples from 
their homes to Samaria, Among these peoples we 
see ‘ Shushanchites,’ and we are well aware that 


the only Assyrian king of the last period ol 
Assyrian history who conquered Susa was Assur- 
hanipal (cf. WAI v. (Rassam Cyl.) col. v, 128- 
vi. 76). This last gi'eat king (B.C. 668-626) wrought 
friglitful destruction upon this strong and rich 
capital city, and carried large numbers of its popu 
lation captives to Assyria. Following in the wake 
of the policy already established by his predeces- 
sors, Tiglath-pileser, Sargon (2K 17^^ and Sargon’s 
Annals, 95-97) and Esarhaddon (Ezr 4^), Assur- 
hanipai doubtless distributed many of his captives 
in the provinces of the empire which were sparsely 
populated. 

The unlikeness of ‘ Osnappar ’ to ‘ Assurbanipa! ’ 
has left room for doubt as to their identification. 
Now, we must note that the letter in which this 
name occurs originated about 200 years after the 
occurrence mentioned ; and also that the name 
now appears in a different language from that 
in which it was native. Gelzer (‘Die Coionie 
Osnappars,’ in Zeits, /. d, Mgypt, Spraehe, 1875, 
78-82) supposed that is a degeneration from 
Sa' 3 [ 3 n]DK. To represent this by a different division 
we have By a change of the i of 

into 3 (cf. the scribal error Nebuchadnezzar for 
Nebuchadrezzar), an ellipsis of the middle element 
of the name, and the change of the final ‘ 1 ’ to ‘ r ’ 
(cf. ‘Porus’ in the canon of Ptolemy, Smith, 
i Eponym Canon, p. 102 f., where the Bab. Chron. 
j reads ‘ Pulu ’), we arrive at the name ns3DN. The 
' identification of Osnappar with Assurbanipal is 
now conceded by most authorities (Schrader, COT 
; ii 65 ; Delitzsch, Faradies, p. 329 ; Hommel, Ges, 
Bab.-Assyr. p. 740; E. Meyer, Ges. d, Alterthums, 
p. 477, and Entst, d, Judenth, p. 29 f.), Halevy 
\BEJ ix. 12), however, does not agree wdth the 
above authorities. Taking into account (1) the 
period in which Osnappar is said to have lived, (2) 
the particular peoples he transported, (3) the prob- 
able identification of the name with that of the last 
great king of Assyria, we can scarcely escape the 
conclusion that Osnappar was the Assurbanipal 
of the last period of Assyrian history (so also 
Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and Archceology, 
p. 112). Ira M. Price. 

OSPRAY (n;3|5^ ^ozniyydh, oKiaieros, haliceetus ), — 
The name of an unclean bird (Lv IP®, Dt 14 ^^]^ 
is pretty certainly Pandion haliseetus, L. It is 
somewhat rare, and found along the coast and in 
the Hfileh marshes. Its food is fish, which it 
catches by poising above the water until it fixes 
an exact perpendicular over its victim, and then 
dropping suddenly into the water, from which it 
generally rises ^vith the fish in its claws. Like 
other fish-eating birds it is seldom used as food 
for man, and would naturally be counted" unclean. 

,G.'E/Post* ■ ■' 

OSSIFRAGE (dis peres^ 7i5^, gyps), RV *gier 
eagle.’ — The etymology ‘ breaker’ (d-js), correspond- 
ing to (‘hone-breaker,’ from the Lat.), 

strengthens the claim of the tr“ of AV. As the 
bird is mentioned only twice (Lv 11^®, Dt 14^®), we 
have no side-light from Scripture to help us. The 
ossifrageis th.Q Lammergeier, Gypsetus barbatus, L. 
It is one of the largest of the vultures, being 4 ft. 
6 in. long. It is known in Arab, as bidj or nisr. It 
is not numerous in Pal., but generally difiiised. 
Tristram says that there is a pair in nearly every 
wady. Its name is derived from its habit of 

S ing tortoises and bones in its claws to a 
t, and dropping them on to a rock to break 
them, in order to get at their contents. It also 
preys on lambs, kids, hares, and serpents. It 
often catches its prey by pushing it off from a 
cliff It has been known to attack men in this 
situation. The male has a black beard, pencilled 
upper and tawny lower plumage, and blood-red 
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eyes. It is diffused throughout the mountains of 
northern Europe, Asia, and northern Africa. It 
breeds on inaccessible cliffs. The female lays one 
egg, which is hatched in February, 

G. E. Post. 

OSTRICH. — i. hath~hayya"(inak. 

The root ji?; ya'an signifies m Syr. ‘to be greedy 
or voracious.’ From this is derived ya'm— ‘the 
voracious one ’=:‘ ostrich.’ This word occurs in 
the masc. pi. y&'mtm (La #), tr*^ AV and RV 
‘ ostriches.^ It occurs in the sing, in construction 
with and nh|i in eight passages. In all of these 
RV correctly gives ‘ ostrich.’ In Lv 11^®, Dt 14^® 
AV tr. it ‘owl,’ Jer 50®® ‘owls,’ Mic 1® ‘owls,’ m. 
‘daughters of the owl,’ Is 34^® 43®® ‘owls,’ m. 
‘daughters of the owl’ or ‘ostriches,’ Job 30‘^ 

‘ owls,’ m. ‘ ostriches.’ Bochart, arguing from the 
prefix daughter,’ thought that the expres- 

sion hath-hayyadnah refers to the female ostrich, 
while (Lv 11^®, Dt 14^®) refers to the male. 

But haihi mth the name of an animal in the 
construct state, does not necessarily refer to the 
female. In the Semitic languages the feminine 
termination to the speeific name often refers to an 
individual, male or female. Bendt-dwa in Arabic 
is literally ‘ the daughters of the jackal,^ hut means 
jackals. Numerous similar instances could be 
adduced. (For the discussion of tahmds see Night 
Hawk). The derivation of this name of the 
ostrich from the idea of greed corresponds with its 
traditional voracity, which leads it to swallow 
pebbles, bits of glass, metal, bone, etc. This, how- 
e/er, is the same instinct as that which leads 
fowls to swallow small angular pebbles, to assist 
in the trituration of their food. The large size of 
the substances swallowed by the ostrich has given 
him his special reputation. Some have attributed 
to the root the meaning ‘to cry out,’ and fortify 
their etymology by referring to the voice of the 
ostrich, which they say resembles that of the lion 
(cf. Mic 1®). 

2. rendntm, AV (Job 39^) tr. this word 
peacocks,’ RV ‘ostrich.’ It is derived from a 
root signifying ‘ to give forth a sound,’ esp. a twang* 
ing or resonant sound (cf. Arab, ranna). While 
this derivation would suit the peacock, there is a 
special name for that bird, tukktyyim (1 K 
10®®), or (2 Gh 9®^). It eminently suits the 
cry of the female ostrich. The description (vv.^^*^®) 
can apply to no other bird than the ostrich. AV 
recognizes this by wrongly translating nd^dh^ 

* feathers ’ at the end of v.^® by ‘ ostrich.’ 

The ostrich, Struthio cainelus, 11., a bird of 
Arabia and Africa. It has been found on the S.E. 
confines of the Syrian desert. It is the largest of 
existing birds. The Bible alludes to a number of 
its characteristics. It is a desert bird. It is 
several times (Is 34^ 43®®) mentioned in connexion 
with tanntm, which we believe to be the (see 
Deagon, 1). It is the swiftest of runners, sur- 
passing in this respect even the warhorse when he 
IS urged on by his gallant rider. It is said (Job 
that ‘ God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
neither hath he imparted to her understanding.’ 
This is said to explain her leaving her eggs in the 
dust. The facts are that the ostrich lays her eggs 
in a shallow excavation in the sand and then covers 
them to the depth of a foot. They are left by day, 
in tropical climates, to the heat of the sun, and 
incubated at night. A few eggs, supposed to be 
reserved for the nourishment of the chicks, are laid 
near the nest, and left exposed on the sand. This 
mode of nesting and incubation is probably the 
basis of the allusion in the above passage. In any 
case it must be regarded as the reflexion of a 
popular opinion, founded on the external aspects 
of the case. It is intended to heighten the contrast 
of the opening verse of the passage, which describes 


her beautiful plumage, and the closing which 
praises her speed. It is true, however, that when 
the ostrich is surprised with her brood she runs 
away from her chicks ( v. She is unable to defend 

them, and cannot conceal them in the open desert. 
The charge of stupidity is, however, home out in 
some other ways. For instance, the ostrich runs 
usually toward the wind, contrary to the practice 
of most wild animals. In this way it can some- 
times be approached to within shooting distance. 
Again, it runs in large circles, and does not swerve 
from its course, which can thus be calculated, and 
the bird awaited where it is pretty sure to pass. 
The old allegation that it hides its head in the sand 
to escape danger is not true. Although forbidden 
in the law as food (Lv IP®, Dt 14^®), its flesh and 
eggs are much prized by the Arabs. 

The feathers of the ostrich, so well known for 
their beauty, quite justify the eulogy of Job (39^®) 
RV ‘ The wing of the ostrich rejoiceth ; (but) are 
her pinions and feathers kindly?’ The feathers 
of the male are white and black; of the female 
and young dusky grey. G. E. Post, 

OTHER. — 1. Moon {E&msers" English, p. 120 fi‘.) 
contends that (following the AV) fche RV has 
omitted ‘other’ where it should be, and inserted 
it where it should not be. As an example of the 
former he quotes Mk 4®^*®®, where the mustard 
seed is said to be ‘ less than all the seeds that are 
upon the earth,’ a sentence w^hich strictly means 
that it is less than itself. For the latter he quotes 
Mk 12®® ‘ There is none other hut he.’ 

2. In Old English the plural of ‘other * was othre. 
When this inflexion was dropped there was for a 
time no distinction between the sing, and the pin. 
of the word. After a time, however, a new plural 
was formed by adding s. There are a few examples 
in A V of the old pin. ‘other,* viz. Jos 8®® ‘The 
other issued out of the city against them ’ ; 2 Ch 
32®® ‘From the hand of all other’ ; Job 24®^, 1 Mac 
9^, 2 Mac 7^ Lk 23®®, Jn 19^®, 1 Co 14®®, Ph 2® 4®. 
In OT the RV retains ‘ other ’ ; in NT it is changed 
into ‘ others ’ except Ph 2® which is retained, and 
4® which is changed into ‘the rest.’ In 1 Mac 9^® 
RV gives ‘ they,’ and omits the word in 2 Mac 7®^. 
Examples are in Tindale, Mt 21® ‘ Other cut downe 
braunches from the trees ’ ; 27^® ‘ He saved other, 
him sylfe he can not save ’ ; and from the Rhem. 
version He 7®® ‘ And the other in deede were made 
priestes, being many, because that by death they 
were prohibited to continue’ ; cf. Ps 7^® al. [Pr. Bk.]. 

3. The phrase ‘other some,’ formerly very com- 

mon when ‘some ’preceded, is twice retained in AV, 
2 Es 13^® * Some were glad, some were sony, some of 
them were hound, and other some (so Rv) brought 
oithem that were offered ’ . . , quidam . , . 

aliqui \ . , aliqui) ; Ac IP® (jcal ikeyov . , . oE 
U,m RV). The archaism is not in ‘other’ but in 
‘ some,’ which in the sing, was equivalent to ‘one,’ 
‘ a certain,’ and so in the pin. meant ‘ persons ’ or 
‘things ’ ; hence ‘ other some * is ‘ other persons ’ or 
‘ things.’ Cf. Mt 13® Rhem, ‘ Othersome also fell 
upon roekie places, where they had not much earth’ ; 
and Eph 4^^ Rhem. ‘And he gave, some Apostles, 
and some Prophets, and othersome Evangelists, and 
othersome pastors and doctors.’ Also in Judgment 
of Dort, p. 35, ‘ The cause of which his divers dis- 
pensation is not to be imputed to the worthinesse 
of one nation above another, or to the better using 
of the light of nature by some then by other some.’ 

J. Hastings. 

OTHNI ; B Voovei, A A son of 

Shemaiah, 1 Ch 26^. 

OTHNIEL VoSovL'^X), described in Jg P® 

3® as It is not impossible from 

the point of view of strict grammar to construe 
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this Hel). phrase so as to make Kenaz the brother 
and Othniel the nephew of Caleb (so B of LXX, 
vtbs dSeX^oO XdXe|S ; cf. art. JUDGES, 4 {b), 

vol. ii. p. 811'^). It is more probable, however, 
that Caleb, who is elsewhere called the Kenizzite 
(Nn 32^^), was viewed as a son of Kenaz, and thus 
a brother of Othniel (so A . . . dSeX^6s, and Ynl^. 
filim Cemz, /rater Caleb), This conclnsion is 
strengthened by the expression ^ younger brother,* 
which would have no relevancy as applied to Kenaz, 
but is quite appropriate in reference to Othniel ‘as 
indicating that the disparity in age between uncle 
and niece (Jg P®) was not so great as might be 
thought, or (in 3®) as explaining how Othniel so 
long outlived Caleb’ (Moore, Judges, 27). In 
pre-critical times there can be little doubt that 
apologetic reasons weighed heavily with many in- 
terpreters. The uncle, it was imagined, must be 
saved from the scandal of marrying his niece, 
although marriages within closer degrees than 
this were sanctioned by usage {e,g, Abraham and 
Sarah, On 20^® ; cf. 2 S 13^® Amnon and Tamar). 

In one of the narratives (Jos 15^^ Jg P®) of the 
conquest of Canaan it is related that Othniel smote 
Kiriath-sepher and obtained as a reward the hand 
of Ms niece Achsah the daughter of Caleb (see 
Achsah). The story of the springs which the 
bride obtained from her father (Jos 15^®, Jg 1^^) is 
introduced in all probability in order to account for 
the possession by Achsah, a branch of Othniel, of 
waters which would more naturally have belonged 
to the Kalibbites, an older constituent of the 
Kenizzite clan. In Jg Othniel is introduced by 
B® as the first of the ‘ Judges * and the deliverer 
of Israel from Cushan- Kishathaim (wh. see). 
His victory is said to have secured rest to the 
land for forty years. Very serious difficulties lie 
in the way of our accepting the historicity of this 
latter nan*ative. These difficulties are not in the 
least evaded by the purely hypothetical combina- 
tions of Sayce in ECM 297 ffi. and EHH 286 f. 
See Moore, Judges, p. 85. 

Ethnologically and as an eponyni Othniel has 
much the same significance as Caleb (wh. see), 

. being a younger branch of the important clan 
of the Kenizzites. 

LiTSitATtfRB.~See tinder Caleb, and cf. Dillmann, Fu-Dt-Jos, 
623 ; Kittel, Mist, of Meh, i. 267 f., ii. 77 f. ; Moore, Judges^ 29, I 
Ml. ; Wellhaiisen, Comp. 219 ; Budde, RicJiL u, Sam. 4ff., 94 fC. 

J. A. Selbie. 

OTHOHIA3 {*0$ovtas), 1 Es 9®®, a corruption of the 
name Mattaniah, in Ezr 1(F. 

OUCHES. — Omhe, like adder, apron, etc., be- 
longs to a group of words that in modern English 
have lost an initial n through a mistaken division 
— ‘a nouche’ (cf. Chaucer, Eotcse of Fame, 1350, 
‘They were set as thick as nouchis Eyne, of the 
taest stones faire*) having become ‘an ouche.* 
The term was applied to gold ornaments, particu- 


± ne rerm was appiiea ro goia ornaments, particu- 
larly those of the nature of a clasp or brooch, 
set with jew^els. 

1 , The two large jewels of ^A^Aam-stone (EV 
‘onyx,* EVm ‘beryl’) on the shoulders of the 
high priest’s ephod (see voi. i, p. 725^) were ‘ set 
in ouches of gold’ ( 3.71 Ex 28i^** 39®^). The 

word mishbepdth seems to denote a setting of open 
work in contradistinction to the method of setting 
Jewels^ in a solid capsule of gold, and since it 
IS derived from a root siguif^g ‘to weave or 
wreathe * (see Bilim, on Ex 28^^}, it may safely he 
taken as the technical term for filigree work, 
which was knovm to the Egyptian goldsmiths 
from very early times. The gold, as we are 
expressly informed in Ex 39®, was beaten out into 
thin sheets, which were cut up into narrow strips. 
These strips or wires, as we may call them, were 
formed into elaborate gold filigree by means of a 


most delicate process of soldering (see Bltimner, 
Technologic, etc., der Gewerhe und Kilnste bet 
Griechern u, Bomern, iv, 250f., 316 f.), and used 
as a setting to the jewels, the open nature of the 
work facilitating the attachment of the whole, 
presumably by the use of gold thread, to the fabric 
of the ephod. The same method of attachment by 
means of a setting of gold filigree (Ex 39^®, RV 
‘ enclosed in ouches of gold in their settings *) was 
adopted for the twelve jewels of the breastplate.* 

The statement of Josephus that the jewels on 
the shoulder-straps of the ephod (termed by him 
‘sardonyx stones’) served as agraffes or clasps to 
fasten the two ends of the straps [irop-Trovcn bk 
iurcopilda (rap66vvxes 5i5o . . . 7rpb$ rb rats Trepoviinp 
iTriTTjdeLov, /c.r.X., Ant ni. vii. 5 [Niese, § 165]), like 
several other statements of his in this paragraph, 
conflicts with P’s description of the ephod, and 
of the purpose of these jewels ‘as a memorial 
before J"’ 

2, In the description of the high priest’s Breast- 
plate (vol. i. p. 319^) it was pointed out that the 
gold chains, by which the breastplate was held in 
position, ‘ were passed over, or through, or other- 
wise attached to a couple of gold ornaments (AV 
* ouches,’ Ex 28^®* 39^®' ^®) which had previously 

been fixed to the shoulder-pieces of the ephod in 
front.’ These ‘ouches’ (Heh. as before, mish- 
he^6th) were also of open filigree work, and, if we 
can trust the Greek translators, had the shape 
of rosettes {dairldtcrfcai), one of the commonest 
‘motives’ in ancient art, including architecture 
and embroidery. For these rosettes or ‘ daisy f 
pattern* see Perrot and CMpiez, Eist, of Art in 
Ghaldcea and Assyria, yq\, L 260ff. [note jewelled 
bracelet, fig. 133, p. 305], and vol. ii. 332 ff*., noting 
figs. 244, 250. It IS not improbable that the same 
pattern was followed in the setting of the jewels 
above described (under 1).$ 

, A. R. S. Kennedy. 

I OU0HT.— 1. ‘Aught’ and ‘ought’ are different 
i forms of the same word. Aught is from « (=ever) 
i and wikt (=thing, whit) as ought is from o{ =ever) 

I and wiht. So the meaning is ‘ any thing whatever. ’ 

I The early forms were numerous. AY has only the 
^ form ‘ ought,* which RV everywhere changes into 
‘ aught,* the modern form. See Naught. 

2. In AV 1611 ‘ ought* is found as the past tense 
of ‘ owe * in Mt 18®^- ®®, Lk 7^^. This was originally 
its use, but in time it was regarded as distinct from 
‘owe,’ from which another past tense, ‘owed,’ was 
formed, and looked upon as a present with another 
meaning, Cf. Spenser, FQ III. i. 44— 

* Now were they liegmen to this Ladie free, 

And her knight’s service ought, to hold of her in fee.* 

J. Hastings. 

OUTLANDISH.— Neh 13®® ‘Even him did out- 
landish women cause to sin ’ (hVi3|rt □ V|n, LXX ol 
7 i;mt/ces aX dXKbrpiai), The Heb. word is usually tr 
‘stranger* (t.e. ‘foreigner’) in AV, and RV gives 
‘ strange women* here. ‘ Outlandish* (from Anglo- 
Sax. utlendise, an adj. fr. utland, foreign countries) 
is Coverdaie*s word. Cf. Milton, Eist, Eng, v. ‘ He 
had taken with him Alfrid his youngest son to be 
there inaugurated King, and brought home with him 
an out landish Wife ; for which they endeavoured 
to deprive Mm of his Kingdom ’ ; and Bunyan, FP 
p. 84 (Clar. Press ed.), * The Pilgrims were cloathed 
with such kind of raiment as was diverse from the 
raiment of any that traded in that fair. The 

♦Aoo. to a verj' plausible textual emendation, Ps 46lSi» 
(Heb. 14b) should read: (so Krochmal, 

Crraetz, Cheyne, Wellh.) *of pearls (set) in gold ‘filigree (Oheyne. 

^ in ouches of gold*) is her raiment.* 

+ * A silver shield with boss of gold * (Wordsworth). 

J The deifih<rxett of 1 Mac 0^ are best taken in the same 
technical sense, as ornamental ‘rosettes* or ‘bosses,’ rathe* 
than literally as ‘ small shields.’ 
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people therefore of the fair made a great gazing 
upon them. Some said they were Fools, some they 
were Bedlams, and some they are Outlandish-men.* 

J. Hastings. 

OUTRAGE. — An outrage is that which goes be- 
yond bounds (being formed by adding the common 
suffix age to outre, Old Fr. oUt'e, from Lat. ultra, 
beyond). It occurs in the heading to Ps 10, * David 
complaineth to God of the outrage of the wicked.’ 
The adj. outrageous is found in Pr 27^ ‘anger is 
outrageous ’ (lit. as EVni ‘ anger is a flood ’ ; Amer. 
RV ‘overwhelming’). For the prim, sense of the 
adj. cf. Guylforde, Fylgrymage, p. 36, ‘There be 
iiii. rowes or range of pylers tnrughout ye church, 
of ye fynest marble yt may be, not onely mervay- 
lous for ye nombre, hut for ye outragyous gretnes, 
length, and fayrenes thereof.’ J. Hastings. 

OUTROAD is now lost to the Eng. language, 
though ‘ inroad ’ remains. It was never common, 
and occurs in AV only at 1 Mac 15^^ ‘ He set horse- 
men there, and an host of footmen, to the end that 
issuing out they might make outroads upon the 
ways of Judah ’ (i^odejUcacrt), BV retains the word 
here, and even introduces it into 1 Es ‘ A man 
taketh his sword and goeth forth to make out- 
roads’ (^^oSetoj AV omits to translate). The 
same Gr, verb occurs in 2 Mac 12^®, but AV gives 
‘ went forth,’ RV ‘ sallied forth.’ J. Hastings. 

OVEN ( lua tanmtr, KXl^avos ), — The Arab, name 
is the same as the Heb., and the use of the tanner 
to-day indicates, no doubt, the kind of oven in use 
formerly. It is commonly made by sinking a hole 
in the ground, 3 or ft. deep, and 2J to 3 ft. in 
diameter, somewhat in the form of a large jar ; the 
walls are plastered with cement that wifi resist the 
action of hre, which is kindled in the oven when it 
is to be heated for use. The fuel is grass, thorns, or 
dry twigs (Mt 6^), -which heat the oven rapidly, and 
of course blacken it with smoke and soot. This 
explains the allusion in La 5^®. The inner surface 
is wiped when it becomes sufficiently heated, and 
tlie dough is moulded into broad thin loaves, hardly 
thicker than parchment, and placed, one at a time, 
on the \vali of the oven by means of a large 
cushion, with a convex surface to lit the concave 
inner surface of the oven. The baking process is 
over in a few seconds. See Bread, Fdenace. 
This form of oven is sometimes built above ground, 
and in Arabia sometimes on a movable base 
(Niebuhr, Descr. de VAi\ pp. 45, 48). These ovens 
are usually outside the house, as the smoke would 
till the dwelling if within. Often the same oven 
serves for several families (Lv 26^®). This kind of 
oven is doubtless referred to in Ex 8®, though the 
Egyptians had various kinds. 

Large ovens, 6 to 8 ft. square, are used in bakeries at the 
present day, of brick or stone, raised 2 or 3 ft, from the ground, 
with an arched roof and chimney, to allow the eseajje of the 
smoke. The bottom is paved, and the fire burns at one side while 
the bread is being baked on the other. The loaves are introduced 
on a narrow wooden shovel, which will take several at a time, 
and by which they are turned and removed when baked. A 
kind of portable oven, called in Arabic sdjj is much used by the 
nomads of Syria. It consists merely of a circular piece of sheet- 
iron, hemispherical in form, and is used by raising it on stones, 
concave side down, the fire being kindled under it, and the 
thin loaf placed on the convex surface. 

Tile oven is figuratively employed in Scripture 
to indicate fierce heat and (^[mck destruction, the 
materiais used in heating it being soon consumed 
(cf, Ps 2F, Hos T, Mai 4^). H. Porter. 

0¥BRSEER^— See Melzar,, Steward. Once- 
in AV'{Ac 20^®) iTricrKoiroL is translated ‘overseers.’ 
It is the tr. of Tindale, who was followed by 
Cranmer (Great Bible), Geneva, and even the 
Bishops. RV has returned to Wyclifs and the 
Rhemish * bishops.’ See Bishop, 


OWL. — Five Heb. words are translated ‘owl’ in 
AV. 1. ns bath-hay y a* dnah, RV ‘ostrich’ 
(see Night Hawk, Ostrich). 

2. yanshuph (Lv IPh Dt 14^®), ‘ great ow ’ ; 
yanshdph (Is 34^^), ‘ owl,* RVin ‘ bittern.’ In 

all the LXX gives et ^ i ^ and V ulg. ibis . The passage 
in Isaiah gives a considerable list of creatures, 
some fabulous, others uncertain, but all supposed 
to suggest desolation and min. Tamhdphm one of 
these. It is a strong objection to the ^^i^^that it 
is a swamp bird, hardly to be thought of in con- 
nexion with an accursed and forsaken ruin. Yet 
the same is true of the bittern, ALq cormorant, and 
the pelican (RV text and AV margin) in the same 
passage. We may therefore accept ibis, in spite of 
this difficulty, or tr. the word ‘ twilight bird/ in 
allusion to its etymology,* leaving the question of 
species unsettled. This tr“ would emphasize the 
desolation and evil omen, which it is the object of 
the -writer to portray. 

3. Dia kds. Here again we have a word occun*mg 
only in the lists of unclean birds (Lv IP'’', Dt 14^®, 
AV and RV ‘little owl ’), and in one other reference 
(Ps 102® AV and RV ‘owl’), where the psalmist 
compares himself to ‘an owl of the desert’ (RV 
‘waste places’). The owl is called by the Arabs 
umm al-khardh, i.e, ‘mother of mins,’ from the fact 
that it frequents such places. The LXX vuKTiKSpa^ 
(Lv 11^’’, Ps 102®) confirms the tr“ ‘owl,’ which is 
to be taken generically. Among the owls of 
Pal, and Syria are Asio Otus, L., the long-eared 
owl ; A. hrachyotus, J. R. Forster, the short-eamd 
owl ; and Bubo asealaphus, Sav., the Egyptian 
eagle owl. LXX ti Icos in Dt 14^® by ipiadibv, Vulg. 
herodium. 

4. lisp Idppoz. This word occurs but once (Is 

34^®). Tlie LXX implies the reading nisp 

Icippodh, which AV tr. ‘bittern,’ RV ‘porcupine’ 
(see Bittern). As the bittern or porcupine has 
already been mentioned in the list of creatures in 
the mins of Edom ( v. -we must rej ect this, N or can 
we accept the RV rendering arrowsnake (adopted 
by Ges., Dillm., Siegfried -Stade, Cheyne, etc., 
following Bochart, Hieroz, iii. 199), a kind of snake 
that leaps from trees on passers-by (Gr. dKQvria%), 
from Arab, kafazd, ‘ to leap.’ The description is 
clearly that of a bird. No snake lays, incubates, 
‘hatches, and gathers its young under its shadow.’ 
The fact that some owls specially frequent mins 
makes it probable that, though there is no positive 
authority in its favour, some species of owl is in- 
tended. Scops giu, Scop., and Athene glaux, Sav,, 
are dwellers in caves, rums, and desolate places, and 
would suit the context. 

5. lilith, is also found in but one passage 
(Is 34^^). AV tr. it ‘screech owl,* m. ‘night 
monster’; RV ‘night monster,’ m. ‘Lilith,’ The 
etymology points to a nocturnal creature. It is 
probably fabulous. The unearthly bootings and 
Doomings of the nocturnal birds about ruins and 
in lonSy wastes -would easily suggest to the 
imaginative Oriental mind such spectres. The 
LXX droK^pravpoi refers to some unknoTO ape, or 
an apparition. The lamia of the Vulg. is a hag or 
witch who does harm to children. Bee, further, 
art. Lilith. The ghill of the Arabs is a fabulous 
spectre, which haunts graveyards, and lives on 
human flesh (see Night Monster), 

It -will be seen from the above analysis that 
three out of the five words tr® ‘ owl ’ in A V prob- 
ably do not refer to owls. The other two are 
generic. The Arab, bdm expresses, as a tone word, 
the cry of some of the owls. The Arabs are super- 
stitious in regard to all the species, and look upon 
them as emblems of evil. G, E. Post. 

* From ‘twilight* (so Bochaxt, Mie/roz* ii, 381 fiE.) Otben 
derive from ‘ wheeze.* 


PADDAN 


OX (“flj).— An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8>. (Is 7=*^). Heifer is the tr“ once of .tjii par&h (Nu 

19'^), usually oi'eglah (Dt 21®, Jg 14'® etc.). See 

OX {nw sh6r). — The unit of the bovine species Heifer. ^ 

{^•^3 hdkdTy m korse^ without reference There is no evidence that the bnfFalOj, Bos 

to age or sex. It includes hulli bullock, cow, heifer, huhahts, L., was known in Bible times. It is now 

and calf Nevertheless, each of these has a special common in the marshy districts, where it can 

name, as seen below. SMr is sometimes tr*^ ‘ ox/ wallow in the mud, but always as a domestic, not 
and sometimes * bulP or ‘ bullock.’ The Aramaic a wild animal. It is common in the ^hleh region, 
form niB tdr corresponds exactly with the Arab, in the plain of Esdraelon, the Jordan Valley, and 
thauT, Qt, Talipot, and Lat. taurus. In those about $ems and Uama. 

languages, however, it refers esp. to the hulL The Scripture allusions to oxen and their con- 

Sometiines, for emphasis, skSr is coupled with geners are too numerous to be cited. They were 
^ehad, meaning then a single ox {Nu 15^^ Neh 6^®). used for ploughing (1 K 19^®), for draught, yoked in 
Earely it is used collectively (Gn 32®, 1 S 22^® * oxen,’ one or more pairs (Nu 7^), as beasts of burden (i Ch 
Bt 15^® ‘bullock/ Jg 6^ par-hash-shbr, lit. 12^ etc.), for treading out the corn (Dt 25^ etc.), 

‘ hull of the ox,’ AV‘ young bullock,’ RV‘ bullock’), for food (Bt U% sacrifices (Gn 15® etc.), dairy 
ShOr is also used metaphorically lisi ‘ the first- purposes (Bt 32^*, Is 7^, 2 S 17®®). Herds were 
ling of his bullock’ (Bt 33^’), to indicate the investments of wealth (Job 1® 42^®). The pasture 
favoured position of Joseph. nfj; AV ‘ digged rounds of Palestine and Syria were extensive, 
down a wall’ (Gn 49®), is more correctly tr^* RV Oxen were also kept and fattened in stalls (1 K 4®®, 
‘houghed an ox.’ Another Heh. term for ‘oxen* Pr 15^®, Lk 13^®). In the winter they were fed on 
is [only in plur.]. Its only occurrences are stubble and straw, tibn (Is 11’) and ‘ clean(AVm 
Pr 14**, Is 30®* (where oxen are spoken of as used in ‘ leavened,’ RV ‘ savoury ’) provender ’ (30®*). The 
tillage), Fs 8’ (oxen subject to man), Bt 7^® 28** Mosaic law provided for their protection (Ex 22^®, 
(their increase [naf ] a blessing). Bt 25*). The ox is found only where^ water is 

Bull, bullock, cow, kine. — 1. i$ par (fern, abundant and there is green pasture in spring- 
pdrdh, the female of the bovine species). When time. Most of the cattle of the Holy Land at 
intended to refer to a young bull there is often present are of inferior breeds. Probably this is 
added (Ex 29^ etc. ) ; once in construct state but a part of the degeneracy of the country. The 
with shdr, nB'n-n|!= ‘bullock of the ox’ (Jg 6®®) ; once best races of animals would thrive there, and even 
in apposition, ng "iv^= ‘ ox-bullock,’ i.e. ‘bullock of now one sometimes sees fine specimens of horned 
the oxen ’ (Ps 69®^). Far and pdrdh are usually cattle. See Cattle. G. E. Post. 

employed to designate bulls or heifers for sacrifice. 

They are, however, occasionally used otherwise OX-GOAD.—See Goad, and Agriculture in 
(Ps 22’® etc. ). vol, L p. 49’» where an ox-goad is figured. 

2. ’abbtr, A metaphorical term, derived 

from the idea of his strength and valour (Ps 22’® OZEM (dxn). — 1, An elder brother of Bavid, 1 Ch 
50’®, Is 34’). In the same metaphorical sense it is 2’® CAaoja), The vocalization of MT is of doubtful 
used to designate the horse (Jer S’® 47®, AV ‘ strong correctness. Kittel thinks (cf. LXX) more 
horses,^ RV ‘ strong ones ’ 50”, AV ‘ bulls,’ m. probable than d*^«. Cf, the parallel case of Oren 
‘steeds/ RV ‘strong horses’). (wh. see) and Aran, 2. A son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 

3. (Dt 14®), AV ‘ wild ox,’ RV ‘ antelope’; 2®® (B ’Acrdy, A *A<r6ja), 

KiF> td (is 51®®), AV ‘ wild bull,’ RV ‘ antelope.’ In 

the absence of any certainty as to the species it is OZIAS COfelas), — 1* 1 Es 8® (B *Oi^elas, A ’E|tas), 
better to adopt or^x, after the LXX (Bt 14® 6pv^, 2 Es 1® (Ozias), one of the ancestors of Ezra (cf. 
In Is 51®® LXX has tht trevrXloy ‘like a half- Ezr 7*). 2. 1 Es 5®’, head of a family of temple 

cooked Jeeifroo^’) and Vulg., and to suppose that the servants which returned with Zerubbahel, called 
wild animal here intended is Oryx heatrix, formerly UzZA, Ezr 2*®, Neh 7®’. 3. The son of Micah, of 
confounded with A Pall. It is found the tribe of Simeon, one of the rulers of Bethulia 
on the borders of the Syrian desert. The horns are in the history of Judith (Jth 6’® 7®® 8’®* ®® 10®). 

sold in Damascus and Jerusalem ; they are over 3 ft. 

long. The creature is between 3J and 4 ft. high. Its OZIEL (’Oj|'«^X). — An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8’. 
lower parts and a portion of the face are sandy white, The name occurs freq[uently in OX under the form 
and the rest of the face, back, and flanks tawny. Uzziel ( 

Calf, heifer. — by)i ""egel, is the young of the 

bovine species, irrespective of sex. With the OZNI (uiK). — A son of Gad, Nu 26’®, called in Gn 
feminine suffix, 'effldh, either ‘a single calf,’ 46’® Ezbon (fa?^). In the passage in Nu the same 
irrespective of sex'(Dt 21®}, or ‘a young cow’ word is used also as a patronymic = the Oznites. 


P 


PAIRAL— In MT of 2 S 23®® < Paarai by Klostermann, and seems to be pointed to by 

the ALtbite ’ appears as one of David’s thirty heroes, the corrupt reading of B, Odpaioepxst, in 2 S 
The parallel passage, 1 Ch 11®’, has 23®® (cf. Driver, ad loc,), as well as by that of 

‘ Maarai the son of Ezbai ’ (B Naapal vUs *A^w§aii A, #a/)ael h *Apaxads, See, further, Abbite, 
A Noopa vlbs ^Atpi ; ef. the reading of some twenty Ezbai, Naarai, and of. Kittel’s note on 1 Ch IF 
MSS of LXX in 2 S, roO Otipal (Ol>pk) vlh^ To-fi in SBOT, J, A. Sblbie. 

*Acrp£), It is impossible to decide with any con- 
fidence between the names Naarai and Faarai, or PADBAR, t,e, Paddan-aram, is found in Gn 48’ 
the readings ‘ son of Ezbai ’ and ‘ the Arbite ’ (ef, only. Perhaps has fallen out of the Heb. text ; 
the name Arab in Jos 15®®) or ‘the Archite’ (cf. it is present in the Sam., as well as in the LXX 
Jos 16®, 1 S 16®® ai.). This last reading is favoured {MaroTOTafxla rijs ’Zvpiat), 
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PADBAM-ARAM Meo'orora/ite Sup/as). — 

See Aram, in vol. i. p. 138^. , Padarm is used in 
Bab. contracts of the age of Abraham as a measure 
of land. It is the modern Arabic ‘ acre.’ 

A. H. Sayce. 

PADDLE {irj; ; flrdcro’aXos ; pasoiUus) occurs only in 
Bt 23^® AV and RV, but RVm ‘shovel’ (which is 
Coverdale’s word). The Heb. word is elsewhere 
used of a tent-pin (Ex 27^®, Jg 4^^ et aL), and of a 
peg' for hanging on (Ezr 9% Is 22^‘^‘ Ezk 15®), 
always of wood, so that the translation ‘nail’ 
should be avoided. Once also it signifies the 
batten or pin with which the woof is beaten up 
into the web (Jg 16^^; see Weavihg). In Dt 23^ 
it is used of a wooden tool for digging, a spade. 
In earlier English a small spade used for cleaning 
the plough-share was called a ‘paddle,* which 
explains the choice of this word in the Geneva 
Bible, whence it reached AV and RV. 

J. Hastings. 

PABON (|i^^, ^adi»)v ). — The name of a family of 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 
Neh 5 called in 1 Es 5^® Phaleas {^aXaias). 

PAGIEL — Son of Ochran, mentioned by 

F as chief of the tribe of Asher at the time of the 
Exodus, Nu F® 2^ {'^ay aiiiK), 7’® (B A 

^ayaii^X), ^ (B 4>a7e'>?X, A ^ayal), 10^® (4a7ai75X). The 
Heb. name is probably of late origin and of artifi- 
cial character (see Gray, MPN 2001, 210). 

PAHATM-MOAB (3^to*nD§ ‘ governor of Moab ’ ; 
A ^aa$(JL<a&^f B ^aa^At.., <J>(xa5jn., <i>aXaj!3/4. , 

^8aX€Lfi.i M.acL$fA , ; Phahatk-moab, and in 1 Es 8®^ 
dvjctoris Moab{ilion%s) [the 4lionis represents the 
Greek word after Moab ]). — In the list of those who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel there are 
included ‘B6n6 Pahath-moab of the BSnS Jeshua 
(and) Joab 2812,* Ezr 2®, 1 Es 5^^, ‘ 2818 ’ Neh 7^^ ; 
ia the list of those who returned with Ezra, ‘ Of 
the BSn§ Pahath-moab, Eiiehoenai ben Zerahiah 
and 200 males,* Ezr 8^, 1 Es 8®^ ; in the list of the 
husbands of foreign wives are named eight of the 
Pahath-moab, Ezr 10®^; in the list of the 
repairers of the wall of Jerusalem is named Has- 
sWb ben-Pahath-moab (Neh 3“); and amongst 
those who signed the covenant, ‘the chiefs of 
the people , . . Pahath-moab,* Neh 10^^, Here 
we must understand the chief of the clan Pahath- 
moab, this being a Jewish elan, part of 'which 
remained in Babylon, while part returned with 
Zerubbabel and part with Ezra. The language 
of Ezr 2® etc. shows that at the Return this clan ' 
consisted of two branches, Jeshua and Joab, In 
Ezr 8® the Beni Joab are enumerated as a 
separate clan, which furnished Ezra -with Obadiah 
and 218 males. 

Pahath-moab, as the name of a Jewish clan, is an 
enigma of which we have no satisfactory solution. 
It w commonly explained as ‘governor of Moah.* 
The first part of the compound name w^ould thus be 
connected with the Assyrian pehAh^ which occurs so 
frequently in the Inscriptions. Pahath-moab may 
be a reminiscence of the Israelite dominion in 
Moab, and may have some connexion with ‘the 
dominion in Moab* of the Judahite B6n6 Shelah 
mentioned in 1 Ch 4®®. Or ‘ Pahath * may have 
replaced syllables of similar sound but different 
meaning, a familiar phenomenon in the history 
of proper names, e,g, ‘ Cat and Wheel * for ‘ Cathe- 
rine Wheel.* In tnis case the clan Pahath-moab 
may have been connected with some Israelite 
settlement in Moab, or even wdth a settlement of 
Moabite refugees in Judah. Or, again, ‘pahath* 
may be the word for ‘ pit * ; or the wdiole word 
Pahath-moab may he a corruption of some name 
which had no connexion in meaning with either 
pthah or Xloab. A process of corruption antecedent 


to MT would be paralleled by Vulg. Phmmo in 

1 Es 'which no doubt goes back to the Pahath- 

moab of MT, Cf. Meyer, Entstehung des Jmden- 
thums, pp. 146, 157. ' W. H. Bennett. : 

PAI ('VI). — The capital city of Hadad (1 Ch) or 
Hadar (Gn), a king of Edom, 1 Ch 1®®, In the 
parallel passage, Gn 36®®, the name occurs In the 
form Pan The LXX has in both passages 

(=:*!)i?Bj cf. ^ayd>f> in Jos 15®®*), and Ball 
thinks "11J7D ‘ is probably right,* while Kittel pro- 
nounces it ‘ perhaps the more original,* The site 
of the place referred to has not been identified, 
althongh there is some plausibility in the com- 
parison Seetzen (Meisen, iii. 18) suggests with the 
ruins of Pkau’ara in Edom (cf, Ritter, Erdhunde^ 
xiv. 995; but see, against this identification, 
Buhl, Edomiter^ p. 38 Anm, 3), Hommel {AHT 
264) suggests readmg Pdtsh, J. A. Selbie. 

PAINFUL, PAINFULNESS.— ‘ Painful * was for- 
merly used as we now use ‘ painstaking,* i,e, care- 
ful, industrious, laborious. We find three examples 
in AV, Ps 73^® ‘ When I thought to know this, it 
was too painful for me ’ ('pS?? wa] k'h i.e, 
as AVmand RVm ‘it was labour in mine eyes’), 

2 Es 7^®, 2 Mac 2®®. So Eiyot, The Govemowr, ii, 275, 

‘ Suppose ye that the same Anniball . . . conldehaue 
wonne from the Romagnes all Spayne ... if he 
had not ben a man paynefull and of labour incom- 
parable ? * ; Livingstone in Select Biog, i, 316, * Mr. 
David Dickson—a man singularly gifted with an 
edifying way of preaching, and whose painfull 
labours were eminently blessed with suceesse.* 

‘ Painfulness ’ also was used in the sense of care- 
fulness, industry, but in its only occurrence in AV 
the meaning is ‘ toilsomeness,’ 2 Co 11®^, Gr. /i6x0os, 
wliich is elsewhere (1 Th 2®, 2 Th 3®) rendered 
‘ travail,* and that is accordingly the rendering of 
RV here also. Cf. Hooker, Eccl, Pol, I. vii. 7, 

‘ The search of knowledge is a thing painful, and 
the painfulness of kno'wledge is that which maketh 
the 'will so hardly inclinable thereto.* 

J. Hastings. 

PAINT,— Mention is made Jer 22^^ of the paint- 
ing (ns?D mashah) of interiors with vermilion, prob- 
ably after the manner of lacquer-work, w'hich in 
a somewhat debased form is still practised in 
Damascus. The shields of the warriors of Nineveh 
were painted red, Nali 2\ The variegation by 
colour was, however, chiefly by dyes in cloth, and 
hy inlaying in wood, stone, and metal. 

The apmication of paint was especially an art 
practised by the ancient Egyptians, some of whose 
pigments were exceedingly beautiful, and have 
retained their freshness through the centuries. 

The other biblical references are to the painting 
of the eyes, 2 K 9®®, Jer 4®®, Ezk 23**®, The sub- 
stance used for this purpose is antimony 
Arab. kuM), and the act of applying it is Vop 
(kahal), it is pounded to a powder of extreme 
fineness, so that ‘ as soft as kuM * has passed into 
a proverbial expression. The eyelids are held 
between two fingers and drawn forward a little, 
and then a fine rod covered with the black paste 
is ^awn along between the edges of the eyelids. 
The powder does not irritate the delicate coating 
of the eye with which it comes in contact, but 
there is a collection of the powder under the eye- 
lid so as to produce actual distension. The effect 
is one of apparent enlargement of the eyes, and this 
is further enhanced by a line of stain prolonging 
the eyelashes. While the result is universaliy 
acknowledged in the East to be ornamental, the 
motive is too obviously ostentatious to meet with 
approval among the more cultivated classes. 
Among the Bedawin of the desert men a.s well 
as women apply kuhl to the eyes. According to 
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PALACE 


PALESTINE 


popular 1 ) 01161 , it strengtliens the eyes and protects 
^ against oplithalmia. ' See Eye-paint., 

G . M. Mackie. 

, ' PI LACE is used to tr. the following words: — 
L 'armdn. Am 4® pD^o [very dub.] ; ^acri- 
XeiQv, Oeixi'Kwp, etQ, ; paiatium, domus, etc.; properly 
* citadel,’ probably connected with the root on Ho 
be high’ ; chiedy used in Pss and Prophets, especi- 
ally Amos. % Syn Mkhdl^ jSacrtXeiOJ', okos, etc., 
imlatmm, etc., supposed to be derived, through the 
Assyr. ehctllu^ from the Akkadian e-gal^ ‘great 
house.’ The same word is used more frequently in 
the sense of ‘ temple ’ as the house of J". 3. 
Mrdhi TT^Xfij, jSdpts, ot/fos, etc., civitas^ castritm^ 
etc., properly ‘castle’; only in late post-exilic 
literature, Ch, Ezr, Neh, Est, Dn; in 1 Ch 29^*^® 
of the temple at Jerusalem. L "appedhen, not 
tr. in LiXand Tulg.; only in Bn lP'>-01d Pers. 
apaddnay ‘treasury,’* ‘armoury.’ 5. hayith^ 
Mthdn^ ‘house.’ 6. n-j'a tirdht only in Ezk 
25^ orK^^vtaiiQ,, tentorium, KV ‘encampment,’ and 
Ca 8® ^iraX|4s, propugnuculum, RY ‘ turret,* EYm 
‘battlements.^ 7. ai5X^, atrium, ‘court.’ 8. rpat- 
Tihpiov, prmtorium, the ‘prsetor’s court.’ Of these, 

3 and 6 are incorrectly translated ‘palace.’ The | 
other words used remind us that a ‘ palace ’ differs 
from other buildings only by the size and complexity 
necessitated by the private life and public functions 
of a ruler. Primarily, it is simply » large house 
(2, 5) ; so the Egyptian royal title Pharaoh or 
Palace (cf. Sublime Porte) means ‘ great house ’ ; 
and the ordinary OT term for ‘palace,’ in its strict 
sense of ‘ royal residence,’ is ‘ the king’s house,’ or 
‘ills house,’ i K 7^ 9^®. *Arm6n indicates that in 
trotibled times a palace was a fortress j Cappedhen 
&nd.) prcetorium that, in early times, a palace in- 
cluded government offices, law courts, and prisons, 
Jer 32^. See, further, PRiETOEiUM. 

The only royal residence of which we have any 
details in the Bible is Solomon’s palace, 1 K 
which took thii'teen years to build. This included 
the ‘ House of the Forest of Lebanon,’ a great hall, 
100 cubits long, 50 broad, 30 high, with four rows 
of pillars; a ‘porch of pillars,’ 50 cubits by 30; 
the ‘ porch of tlie throne ’ for a court of justice ; 
a dwelling-house for himself, and another for 
Pharaoh’s daughter. Round about the whole was 
a great court of hewn stones and cedar beams. 
The description was probably written while the 
buildings were still standing; but it is very ob- 
scure, and the text has suffered in transmission. 
Moreover, the account is obviously incomplete ; the 
writer does not profess to mention all the apart- 
ments in the palace, and only gives the dimensions 
of the * House of the Forest of Lebanon’ and the 
‘Porch of Pillars.’ Y^ith these meagre data, the 


possible arrangement of the rooms and courts of an 
Israelite palace, Cf. House ; see for Solomon’s 
Palace, the Commentaries on 1 K, the Histories of 
Isr. on Solomon, and the Archaeologies on ‘Palace/ 
especially Benzinger, Arch. 233-243, 

In Egypt the palace was not only the royal 
residence, but also the seat of government. The 
royal apartments were in an inner, the halls of 
audience in an outer court. If we include all 
the buildings required for courtiers and officials, 
the ‘ palace ’ becomes not a house, but a royal city. 
A eharacteristie feature was a balcony on which 
the king would show himself to his people. See 
Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 69 1 , 1821 ; Mas- 
pero, Dawn, etc. 275 f . 

The Assyrian and Babylonian palaces were large 

*So Schultzie (explaining it as » Gr. but Dar- 

naesteter (ML Zra», li. 1. 133) as ‘b&tinient 41ev6 sur une 
hauteur.' In Syr. it certamly»*paJace,’ of. Sir 60? (Syr.X 
where it is used of the Temple. 


and magnificent. In Babylonia the palaces, like 
the temples, were built on the top of artificial 
mounds of crude bricks ; and were groups of build- 
ings forming a great fortress. For account, plana, 
etc., of Gudea’s palace at Lagash, see Maspero, 
Dawn, etc. 709 f. ; Hommel, Gesch. Bab, u. Assyr, 
201. In Assyria a typical palace is that of Sargoa 
II. at Bursarrakiii, a huge walled S(|uar0, with 
numerous buildings and inner courts, including a 
ziggurat and other temples. Special features of 
the Assyr. palaces were the sculptures on the walls, 
and the winged human-headed bulls (^ecimens in 
Brit. Mus.). See Maspero, Hist. Am, Egyp.-Assyr, 
ch. xi. ; Hommel, op . cit. 682 ff. (both illustrated). 

W. H. Beoteit. 

PALAL (^^3 ‘judge’), the son of Uzai, took part 
in the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem in the 
time of Nehemiah (Neh 3^® ; B #aXdX, A 4>aX(i^), 

PALANQUIN,— Ca 3® RV ‘ King Solomon made 
himself a palanquin of the wood of Lebanon’ (RYm 
‘car of state,’ AV ‘chariot,’ AYm ‘bed’}. The 
Heb, word, occurs only in this place, and is 
of unknown origin ; for possible affinity cf. Sanscrit 
paryahka and Gr. (popetop (the LXX rendering) t if 
it is a form of either of those words it becomes an 
element in determining the date of Canticles, for 
which see Briver, LOT^ 449, 450, 

PALE. — Besides Is 29^^, where the verb n.i? in its 
single occurrence is translated ‘ wax pale ’ * (cf. m 
‘white stuff/ i.e, cotton or linen, in Est 8^®; 'iin 
with the same meaning, Is 19®; and nh ‘white 
bread/ Gn 40^®), the adj. ‘ pale ’ is used in AY only 
in Rev 6® to describe the horse wdiose rider was 
Death (see Revelation [Book]), The Gr, is 
xX0/j(5s, which elsewhere in NT only describes grass, 
and is translated ‘ green ’ (Mk 6®^ Rev 8^ 9^), but 
is common in classical writers for the paleness or 
lividness of the countenance. In this sense the 
Eng. subst. ‘paleness’ occurs in Jer 30® ‘all faces 
1 are turned into paleness,’ Heb. ripT?., which eise- 
I where (Bt 28®®, 1 K 8®^ 2 Ch 6®®, Am 4®, Hag 2^7) is 
; used of ‘ mildew,’ and which means, says Briver 
i (Am 4®), ‘pale and unhealthy greenness,^ 

The ‘pales’ of Sir 22^® ‘Pales set on an high 
place will never stand against the wind,’ are 
stakes, palings, used for ornament or enclosure, as 
in Shaks. Com. of Err. ii. i. 100 — 

* Too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, 

And feeds from home.* 

The Gr. is xdpa/ces after B (confirmed, acc. to Eders- 
heim, by Syr.), but AC give xtiXt/ces, ‘ pebbles.’ 

J. Hastings. 

I PALESTINA, PALESTINE.— AY in Ex 15^*/ 

; Is 14®®* ®h J1 4^ (3^), where RY has ‘ PMlistia/ See 
Philistines, and next article. 

PALESTINE Ex IS^^ Is 

J1 3 [Heb. 4]^ ol dXX60i»Xot), — 

i. Geology. 

ii. Natural Features. 

iii. Climate and Natural Products. 

iv. Baces. 

V. Geography, 

vi. Antiquities. 

The word as used in the OT is more correctly 
rendered Philistia (so AY of Ps 60® 87^ 108®, and 
RY tmifornily), which is mentioned (see COT L 
86) with Canaan, Edom, and Moab, and as a coast 
region attacked by the Assyrians in the 8th cent. 
B.C, From an early Christian period it has, how- 
ever, been used to mean the Holy Land, from Ban 
to Beersheba and beyond Jordan. West of the 
river it extends 143 miles north and south, with 
an average breadth of 40, and an area of 600^ 

^ BV baa *wax pale’ alao in J1 26 Nah 2^0 for AV 
blackness.* 
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square miles. ' Eastern Palestine runs to the 
Syrian desert, ^and includes 4000 square miles. 
Western Palestine is thus about the size of Wales, 
and the central mountains are about the same 
height above the sea as in Wales. * The country 
thus possesses a less trying climate than that of 
the regions to the south and east (Egypt and Meso- 
potamia), and in character and products resembles 
the. hilly parts of Southern Italy. 

i. Geology. — The underlying formation is the 
Nubian sandstone (of the (ireensand period), but 
this' never appears west of Jordan. In the north 
it is found on the west slopes of Hermon and 
Lebanon, and east of Jordan it appears at a con- 
siderable elevation on the slopes of Moah and 
Gilead. Above the sandstone are limestones 
belonging to the Chalk period, and conformable 
with the lower strata. There are two main 
formations, the lower being a hard dolomitic 
limestone, often metamorphic, the upper a^ soft 
chalky stone with bands of chert, and containing 
ammonites, belemnites, and many genera of shells 
of the Cretaceous period. Where the hard lime- 
stone occurs the country is very rugged, wdth 
precipices, and with springs and streams on the 
surface j but in districts where the softer formation 
prevails, the features (like those of the upper 
chalk in England) are more rounded, and the 
water sinks in, being only attainable in deep wells, 
or in places where the lower strata are laid bare. 
Highest of all, on the summits of Gerizim and 
Carmel, a nummulitic limestone is occasionally 
found. 

The present formation of the country is due to 
convulsions, which took place in the early Tertiary 
period. An immense fault was formed from 
Hermon southwards, rending the strata and form- 
ing the depression of the Jordan Valley and Dead 
Sea, The western strata fall with a steep dip to 
the valley, while the eastern are less eontoi^ed, 
the sandstone cliffs having been sheared in two, 
north and south. There are subsidiary parallel 
faults west of the valley, where the upper strata 
have fallen over into the great chasm. The fault 
continues south of the Dead Sea, but is less con- 
siderable, and a watershed 600 ft. above the 
Mediterranean here dammed up the waters of the 
Jordan Valley, forming a lake 1300 ft. deep, the 
surface of which is now 1292 ft. below the Medi- 
terranean. This convulsion was accompanied by 
volcanic outbreaks in the north, covering the 
plains of Bashan and of Lower Galilee with 
floods of basaltic lava. Minor outbreaks of the 
same are traceable also on the west slopes of 
Carmel. ' 

West of the main ridge of Western Palestine, 
cretaceous sandstones were deposited, forming 
foot hills, which, though dipping westwards, are 
nnconformahle with the older strata of the central 
ridge. Beyond these an alluvial plain was formed, 
and is now banked in by sandy rocks and sand 
dunes. In the Jordan Valley a great salt lake at 
first occupied the whole length of the chasm. 
Ancient sea-beaches are visible, especially at the 
Mdddn el -A hd^ north of J ericho. The shells gener- 
ally are lacustrine and not marine. The drying 
up of these waters has now left only the smaller 
sheets of theEea of Galilee and the Dead Sea j but 
south of the former the bed of the valley is still 
strongly impregnated with salt, and salt springs 
occur on the slopes to the west in Samaria, The 
volcanic activity of this region is stiU not quite 
exhausted. Earthquakes such as are mentioned 
in earlier times (1 K 19^^, Am lb Mt 27*'^^) still 
occur, like that which destroyed the towns of the 
north in the twelfth century A.D,, and ruined 
Safed in Galilee in 1846. Hot springs occur on 
both sides of the valley, and the temperature of 
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those at Tiberias rose considerably at the time of 
the last-mentioned earthquake. This sketch of 
geological structure enables us to understand the 
physical features of Palestine ; and it is important 
as showing that the destruction of the Cities of the 
Plain cannot be explained as by Josephus ( W 
I IV. viii. 4), who believed them to be buried under 
the Dead Sea (see Gn 14®), which was certainly in 
existence before the appearance of man. 

ii, Natukal Features. — The hills of Western 
Palestine are the continuation of the higher 
Lebanon ridge to the north, of which Mount Her- 
mon (9200 ft.) is an outlier on the east at the 
springs of Jordan. In Upper Galilee, where the 
hard limestone prevails, the highest elevation is 
4000 ft. above the Mediterranean near Meirhn, 
and the eastern slopes are very steep. On the 
west the foot hills and long spurs from the water- 
shed exhibit the softer chalk in parts. Lowei 
Galilee includes the plateau of Tabor, 600 ft. 
above the Mediterranean, and the western plain 
of Asochis separated from the shore of 

the large shallow Bay of Acre by the low chalky 
hills, which also rise on the south round Nazareth. 
Mount Tabor (1800 ft.) is an outlier of these hills 
on the south-east, with a rounded summit like an 
immense molehill, and sonth of this again the 
volcanic peak of Nebi Dhahy (called Little Hermon 
in the twelfth century) rises from the plateau, 
divided by the valley of Jezreel from Gilboa farther 
south. At this point the Palestine watershed is 
only about 200 ft. above the Mediterranean, at 
the north-east corner of the large triangular plain 
called Esdraelon. This plain has the range of 
Gilboa (1600 ft.) on its east, and is bounded on 
the west by the long spur which divides it from 
the shore plain of Sharon, and which rises into the 
ridge of Carmel, which, projecting north-west, 
attains 1700 ft. above the sea, and, continuing 15 
miles, fails to 500 ft. at the promontory which forms 
the natural harbour of Haifa on the south side of 
the Bay of Acre. A smaller plain lies west of 
the main shed, and south of Esdraelon near Dothan, 
separated by lower^ hills from Sharon. Entering 
the Samaritan region the watershed gradually 
rises. Gilboa, which is capped with chalk, spreads 
north, from the rounded watershed hills to the 
south near Jenin; but round Shechem, and as 
far south as Bethel, the dolomitic limestone 
mountains form one of the highest and most 
rugged districts iu Palestine. The principal 
features on this watershed are the summits of 
EM (3077 ft.) and of Gerizim (2850 ft.) divided 
by the deep pass of Shechem ; and, south of Shiloh, 
Baal-hazor (3300 ft.). Long ridges run out west- 
wards from this chain, sinking to the chalky foot 
hilis east of Sharon, and on the opposite side of 
the watershed are rugged slopes and small plateaus 
bounding the Jordan Valley. Approaching Jeru- 
salem the watershed sinks to about 2500 ft., an<3 
the chalk appears to the east on Olivet (2600 ft.); 
but after passing Bethlehem the flatter plateau 
rises again to the Hebron hills, which are in parts 
as rugged as those of Samaria, rising to 3000 ft. 
at Btoeh, north of Hebron. On the west the 
spurs are here longer than in Samaria, with deep 
ravines I and the chalky foot hills form a yet 
more distinct district, called Shephelah in the 
Bible (‘lowlands’)) while the Plain of Sharon 
widens into that of Philistia. On the east a 
desert plateau extends below the Hebron moun- 
tains, about 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean, 
and is terminated in magnificent precipices of hard 
limestone above the Dead Sea, The surface of 
this plateau is cut ujp with ravines and sharp 
chalky ridges, and this ‘desert of Judah’ is the 
wildest and most desolate region in Western 
Palestine. South of Hebron the mountains are 
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divided “by a long open valley, whieh runs south to 
Beersheba. The plateaus gradually sink towards 
the southern plain, 800 ft. above the Mediter- 
ranean, which reaches round the hills towards 
that of Philistia, and sinks in steps and rounded 
ridges towards the Sinaitie desert, and on the 
east to the Arabah or broad valley south of the 
Bead Sea. . 

The extremes of elevation between the summit 
of Hermon (9200 ft.) and the bottom of the 
Bead Sea (2600 ft. below the Mediterranean) mark 
the depth of the great fault of the Jordan Valley, 
which is at first wide and marshy, at about sea- 
level near the Waters of Merom, flanked by the 
Galilean mountains to the west, and by the 
volcanic ridges and craters of the Janl^n to the 
east. A steep spur from the S^fed mountains 
forms a narrower gorge north of the Sea of 
Galilee, which is a natural basin, deepest on the 
south and east, pear-shaped, and 12 miles north 
and south by 8 at the widest, with precipices 
2000 ft. high on the east, and others of less ele- 
vation on wie south-west. On the west and north 
steep slopes strewn with basalt sink into the 
lake. The surface is 680 ft. below the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Jordan falls thence to the Bead 
Sea, 1292 ft. below the same level. The Jordan 
plain is about 10 miles wide, with high mountains 
on either side. The Bead Sea is flanked by 
mighty precipices on either side throughout its 
stretch of 40 miles, and is 10 miles broad ; but 
immediately to its north the foot hills recede, 
forming the wider plains of Jericho and Shittim, 
■west and east of the river, about 1000 ft. below 
the Mediterranean. Eastern Palestine includes 
the plateau of Bashan, the hills of Gilead, and the 
barren plains of Moab. The first of these regions 
is a broad plain about 2000 ft. above the Mediter- 
ranean, broken by the ridge of the Jaul^n craters 
east of the Upper Jordan, and seamed by precipi- 
tous ravines with dolomitic clijOfs, east of the Sea 
of Galilee. The plateau is dmded from the 
Syrian desert by the isolated ridge of the Hill of 
Bashan (Ps 68*® only), rising to 5700 ft. The 
Gilead hills rise to about 3000 ft., and are only 
some 500 above the eastern desert. Their western 
slopes, of hard limestone and sandstone, are very 
steep, and the plateau is from 3000 to 4000 ft. 
above the Jordan Valley. Rugged ravines score 
these slopes, and the region is divided by the 
valley of the Jabbok into two districts, now 
called and Belha — north and south re- 

spectively of the stream. The mountains sink 
on the south to the general level of the plateau 
east of the Bead Sea, and a lower terrace of barren 
desert here answers to the desert of Judah west 
of the sea. Among the ridges which run out west 
from the plateau. Mount iNebo is one of the most 
conspicuous (2643 ft.), but it is not as high as 
Jebel Osh*a in Gilead (3597 ft.), and does not 
command as extensive a view. It is, however, the 
nearest high point to the plains of Shittim, and 
projects farther west than the others. The tre- 
mendous gorges which diride the precipices west 


of Arnon is the most famous. The black basalt, 
white chalk, pink and yellow sandstones of the 
Zerka Ma'in rise sheer above a narrow brook j 
and into this flow the sulphur streams, bordered 
with orange deposits, from the hot springs of 
Callirrhde, parsing by a palm grove, and flowing in 
a cataract to the Bead Sea. This wild gorge 
may be the Nahaliel or ‘ravine of God’ (Nu 
21*®) mentioned in the Pentateuch. The Moab 
plateau continues in the ridge of Edom, east of 
the Arabah, rising to 4580 ft. at Mount Hor. 
Its western ridges are called the "Abarim, or 


mountains * beyond * the Bead Sea, in the Bible 
(Nu27*^ Bt 32^9 34*}. 

These various natural features are distinguished 
in the OT by special terms^: Ear, ^ ‘ mountain 
country ’ ; Sadeh, ‘ plain ’ (in Philistia) ; and 
Shdrm, ‘plain’ farther north, and, according to 
Jerome, near Tabor ; Shephelah^ ‘ lowland,’ for 
the foot hills on the south-west; Mishdr for the 
plateaus of Bashan and Moab; Midbdr for the 
desert of Judsea ; and Negeb, or ‘ dry land,’ for the 
plains of Beersheba and the lower plateau south 
of Hebron, where no surface water is found as a 
rule. The various kinds of valleys include : Na^al 
for a torrent- valley (the modem wadyyEme^ for a 
broad flat valley flanked by mountains ; 'Arahah 
for ‘desert ’ valleys like that of Jordan and south 
of the Bead Sea ; Slidveh for a smaller vale ; and 
Gai for a waterless rarine. The term Blip* ah 
appears to signify a plain between mountains, and 
is stHi so applied (Arab. BuMah and diminutive 
Buhei^ah) in many places, both to the plain of the 
Orbntes in Syria, and to the remarkable cup- 
shaped depression on the Gilead plateau, south of 
the Jabbok, which seems to be the ‘ circle of 
Mahanaim ’ (Ca 6*®). The terms Bitkron (2 S 2^®) 
and Migron (1 S 14®) apply to rugged gorges ; and 
Debir, or ‘the back’ (Jos 15^* cf. 13®®), in three 
cases to ridges. None of these terms are now in 
use except the one mentioned \ and the old names 
of natural features in Palestine have, as a rule, 
been lost. 

The -water supply of Palestine is fairly abund- 
ant, except in the deserts and in the Negeb, and it 
includes lakes, rivers, brooks, and springs. The 
waters of the Dead Sea are intensely bitter, con- 
taining 25 per cent, of chlorides washed down 
from the valley ; but those of the Sea of G iliiee 
and of Merom are sweet. The most imporiant 
river is the Jordan, the geographical source of 
which is on the west side of Hermon near Hasbeya, 
1700 ft. above sea-level ; but its most important 
supply issues as a foaming stream, 1000 ft. above 
sea-level, from under the cave of Banins at the 
foot of Hermon, by the snows of which it is fed. 
Rnshing down through a thick copse, by rows 
of poplars, it joins several other streams, which 
flow over the basalt slopes into the plain of Tell 
ehJ^ddi (the site of Ban) from the north-west; 
and the river is then lost in the papyrus marshes 
of Merom, but gathers as the valley narrows, and 
descends rapidly to the Sea of Galilee, where a 
delta about a mile long has been formed, during 
the last nineteen centuries, at its junction with 
the lake. On issuing into the southern valley 
the course becomes narrow and tortuous, a deep 
channel about half a mile to a mile wide having 
been worn in the valley bed. The stream is here 
shallow, and crossed by about twenty fords, of 
which the most important on the main road is 
called *Abdrahy an(f may be the Bethabara(?) 
of the NT (Jn 1®®): there is a cataract in the 
stream farther south, but the slope of the river- 
bed gradually becomes flatter after passing the 
Dtoieh ferry (Adam, Jos 3*®), the river haring, 
however, acquired a rapid flow, which continues to 
its mouth. Opposite Jericho it is fordable for 
horses in the dry season, and is here about thirty 
yards wide. In early spring, however (see Jos 
3*®), when the Hermon snows begin to melt, and 
after the winter rains, the Jordan will sometimes 
overflow its banks, and fill the whole channel, 
nearly a mUe wide. The banks are formed by 
hillocks of white soft marl, which are at times 
undermined, and fall into the river. An Arab 
writer asserts that the river was known to have 
: been thus blocked for a time (cf. Jos 8*®) in A.J> 
1267. Sultan Beybars was then building a bridge 
at the Bllmieh ford, and the western bank of the 
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river fell in on Bth December, damming the stream 
for ■ four hours (Nowairi, see Fat, ExpL F%ind 
Quart&rly Statement Jiily 1895, p. 257). The 
river is often quite hidden by groves of tamarisk 
and cane brakes. The plains on either side are 
much cut up by tributary channels, but are covered 
in spring with rich grass j towards the south, how- 
ever, the bushes and acacia trees [shit^im) cease, 
and a muddy saline flat grows only* the alkali 
plant. The shores of the Dead Sea are stre^vn 
with gravel and salt-covered tree trunks bi’ought 
down by the river in flood, and a swampy delta is 
also formed where the Jordan enters this lake. 
The name of the river Jordan (‘ the descender ’) is 
thought to be due to its rapid fail of 2000 ft. in 
a course of 100 miles. There are several important 
perennial affluents on both sides of the river. On 
the west the streams of Wddy el-J^amdm flow by 
the small plain of Gennesaret into the Sea of 
Galilee. Farther south the perennial stream from 
Jezreel, and the waters of many springs under the 
Tabor plateau and Mount Gilboa, join the river. 
In Samaria the brook of Wddy Far'ah (probably 
the waters of uEnon, Jn 3^) is an important 
affluent north-east of Shechem, and near Jericho 
the ravine of the ^elt is a uunter torrent of great 
velocity, identified without reason with the Brook 
Cherith (1 K 17 which was * east’ of Jordan, 
probably in Gilead. East of the river several 
perennial brooks flow in, and the most important 
of these are the YarmHh^ south of the Sea of 
Galilee, and the Jahbok, wfflich is fed by springs 
at and north-east of Rabbath-ammon. It flows 
north at first, and south of Gerasa turns to the west. 
Its bed is fringed -with canes in the lower part of its 
course, and it is easily passable in summer. The 
springs of Nionrah (Nu 32^) also flow with other 
perennial brooks through the Shittim plains, and 
others which rise high up on the Moab plateau 
flow direct into the Dead Sea. 

In Western Palestine there are other perennial 
streams flowing into the Mediterranean. The 
Leontes (or Kastmiyeh)^ which rises in the southern 
Lebanon, reaches the sea north of Tyre. The 
Beltis, which gathers the waters of the low hills to 
the east, is a swampy stream south of Acre, and 
seems to he the Shinordibnatk, Jos (hut see 
Diiim. ad loc,). It is fordable at its mouth. The 
Kishon, which debouches on the south side of the 
Bay of Acre, is more important, and is perennial, 
though in a very dry summer its bed shows only a 
chain of pools, and its mouth is choked by sand 
dunes. It flows north-west under Carmel from a 
narrow pass leading out of the Esdraelon plain, 
where it is formed by two branches, of which the 
eastern is the true Kishon of the OT (see Jg 
4®* springing from swampy pools west of Tabor. 
The western stream is formed by springs from 
the downs south of Carmel, and xts chief source 
is at Lejjfln (the Legio of Roman times) near 
Taanach, west of the plain of Esdraelon. The 
waters of the south slopes of Carmel drain into 
the marshy Zerlca or Crocodile River, remarkable 
from the 2nd cent, downwards as the only place 
where crocodiles were found in Palestine, They 
still inhabit its swamps. Sharon, farther south, 
is drained by several streams, unnoticed except 
in the 12th century ; and north of Jaffa is one 
more important (the *A%jeh\ which carries a 
turbid sandy flood from the springs of Fds ei~Am 
(Antipatris) to the sea. It appears to be the 
Me-jarkon^ or * yellow water,’ of Jos (but see 
Diiim, ad loc,)>- The only perennial stream in 
Philistia is the Nahr Eubin, or * river of Reuben,* 
named from a Moslem shrine, and flowing under 
the cliff of el~Mughdr (probably Makkedah) to 
the shore near Jainnia, A great valley, south of 
Gaza, collects , the waters of the Negeb hills, and 


supplies the deep wells of Beersheba and the 
shallow pits at Gerar (Gn 26®*^®),; but the water 
is only round by digging in its pebbly bed. Its 
modern name is the A. 

Many of the' other great ravines, such , as the ' 
Brook Kanah (Jos 16^) in Samaria, flow with 
water in winter ; and the most remarkable of these 
is the stream wMch bursts out of the Bir EyM at 
Jei'usaiem in mnter, flowing down the Ividron 
gorge towards the Dead Sea. 

Palestine is also well supplied with springs in 
all parts where the hard limestone is near the sur- 
face. The hills of Gilead run with small brooks. 
There are minor streams in Galilee, and good 
springs in the central region and on the western 
slopes of the Hebron mountains. Near Jerusalem 
there is less water, and the dry regions of the 
Negeb and the deserts have been already noticed. 
The springs mentioned in the Bible include the 
fountain of Jezreel (1 S 29^), one of several near 
; the city, two of which (Ain JalM and 'Ain 
i Tnh'adn) form large pools ; the pool of Samaria 
I (1 K 22®^), which has a fine natural spring; the 
pool of Gibeon (2 S which rises in a cavern 
under the ancient site of the town; the fountain 
of Gihon (1 K 1^, 2 Ch 32^®) east of Jeru- 
salem, also now rising in a cavern— the probable 
site of Bethesda (Jn 5^) ; and the well of Sirah 
(2 S 3^®), a spring well near Hebron, which retains 
its ancient name. To these we must add the well 
of Jacob at Shechem, and the Beersheba wells, 
which still contain natural waters. The towns 
called (with an affixed name) in the Bible still 
present springs, as a rule, when the site is known. 
The hot springs most famous in Palestine are those 
near Tiberias, near Hammath (east of Jordan), and 
at Callirrhoe {Ant XVII. vi. 5) as already men- 
tioned; others occur at Gadara and in the valley 
south-west of Beis^n. 

The Palestine coast is very deficient in harbours. 
The ports of Gaza, Ashkeion, Ashdod, Jamnia, 
Joppa, Caesarea, Accho, Tyre, and Sidon, are all 
formed only by reefs. The Haifa open roadstead 
is protected by the bluff of Carmel, and is the only 
one now visited in winter storms. Fleets, however, 
found refuge at Tyre and Joppa as early as B.c. 
1500, and the latter port was used by Solomon 
{2Gh2i6). 

The natural highways of the country are equally 
indicated by its formation and by history. The 
great shore road has always been the mam route 
of armies, and an important cross road led from 
Sharon across the downs south of Carmel, and 
from the Bay of Acre, to the Valley of Jezreel, 
crossing the Jordan at Bethabara (?), and gaining 
the Bashan plateau on the way to Damascus. The 
mountain roads are difficult paths ; and until the 
Romans in the 2nd cent, laid ont roads, marked 
with milestones, all over both Eastern and Western 
Palestine, commerce appears to have been mainly 
confined to the natural routes above indicated. 
The pilgrim road from Damascus to Akabah on 
the Red Sea leads over the eastern plateau, and 
formed the route by which Israel appears to have 
entered Moab and marched to Bashan, 
iii. Climate and Natural Products,— In the 
short distance of a hundred miles the traveller 
passes from an Alpine region on Hermon to the 
tropical plains of the Dead Sea, and finds in Pales- 
tine a fauna and flora ranging from that of 
Northern Europe to that of Africa. In the Bible 
we read of snow, hail, and ice, as well as of the 
desert whirlwinds and the sunstroke. There is no 
reason to suppose that the climate and productions 
of the country now differ much from those of the 
earliest times. Forests have, no doubt, been de- 
stroyed in Sharon and in the Hebron mountains; 
but, on the other hand, copses now cover the sites ol 
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former Tineyards, marked hj towers, terraces, and 
■ rock-cut winepresses, on Carmel and elsewliere. 
Witli decrease of population the great tanks and 
cisterns have fallen into ruins, with the aqueducts' 
and rock-cut canals of Koman times. But in the 
Gospels we read of the fevers of Gennesaret ; and 
the sw'ampy plains must always have been malari- 
ous. The regions now desert or waterless are the 
same so described in the OT, The palm culture 
of the Jordan Valley has ceased, but it was mainly 
an artificial product of Herodian times. The 
plains are still as thickly covered with grass and 
liowers in spring as they ever were, and woods and 
pastures by the waters still exist. 

The climate of Palestine resembles that of Sicily, 
and the seasons are the same as in other Mediter- 
ranean lands. The average temperature in summer 
rises to nearly 90® F, by day, the nights being 
cool, with heavy dew^s. When the east wind blows 
from the desert, and ozone is absent from the air, 
the heat increases sometimes to 105® F., and the 
nights are also very hot; but this usually only 
lasts for three or four days at a time. In the 
Jordan Valley in summer US® F. in the shade may 
be experienced. The extremes from 90® F, by day 
to 40® F. by night in the hare deserts of Moab are 
severely fmt in autumn, but the prevalence of a 
fresh breeze from the sea makes the summer heat 
ia the hills very moderate. In winter the hills of 
Judsea, Samaria, and Galilee are often -white with 
snow for several days, and the Edomite chain may 
be seen snow-covered from Jerusalem. The palm 
will consequently not grow in the hills, and there 
are but few groves even in the plains, where frost 
is rarely felt. Lebanon and Hermon retain snow 
patches till aut-omn every year. The winter begins 
usually in December or earlier, and in January 
there are heavy gales and much rain. The ‘former 
rains’ (Dt 11^-^) fall at the time of the autumn 
equinoctial gales, and the ‘ latter rains ’ about the 
spring equinox ; but in March the spring begins, 
and April is the month of grass and flowers. In 
May the east wind prevails, and dries up the herb- 
age, but in June and July the west wind rises 
about 10 a.m. daily. The heat increases in August 
and September, and the country is entirely dried 
up in October. The most xmhealthy time is when 
the autumn ploughing begins, after the first 
thundershowers in November. Thunderstorms in 
June during the harvest (1 S 12^^) occasionally occur 
suddenly. The dust whirlwinds (Job 37^), which 
swirl along the plains in later summer— esp. in 
Bashan — are a peculiar feature of the hot season. 
The rainfall averages 25 to 30 in, in ordinary 
years, and is quite sufficient ; bnt the storage of 
water in dry districts is very imperfect. Years of 
drought occur from time to time, as do earthquakes 
and -visitations of locusts ; and these are noticed in 
every age from the earliest times. But in spite of 
the deserts, and of the barrenness of the mountains, 
Palestine has^ a good soil, esp. in Bashan and 
Sharon, and is a land of ‘com, must, and oil,’ 
answering to the descriptions of Deuteronomy 
and capable of supporting a large 
population if fully cultivated. 

The natural growth is dependent on the moisture 
brought by the sea-breeze, and thus in Lebanon and 
in Palestine alike the slopes west of the watershed 
are covered with copse, while those to the east--shut 
out from the moisture— are bare. In Eastern Pales- 
tine the woods of oak and pine covering Gilead are 
more extensive than in any other district. The slopes 
here face the west, and springs issue from the 
surface of the dolomitic rocks, the water having 
sunk through the chall^ surface of the desert 
plateaus farther east. The oak woods west of 
Nazareth, and in Sharon, have been sadly thinned, 
and a pine wood south of Bethlehem— noticed by 


Arculphus about A.D. 670— is now represented 
only by a few stunted trees. The words used for 
forest in the OT {ya!ar and lioresh) refer, howk 
ever, to copse rather than to woods; and the 
occurrence of single trees (oak and terebinth), 
often noticed in the OT, is still a feature of 
the scenery. The Aleppo pine (P. Haleppensis), 
which appears on Lebanon and Carmel, is probably 
not native. It bears a name {sindhar) wliicli^ ap- 
pears to be Greek, and under this term is noticed 
in the Mishna in the 2nd century A.D. The 
native pine (P. Carica) found in Gilead is more 
probably the ‘fir’ (1 K 6^®*^ Ezk 27") of the 
OT. The copse, consisting of dwarf oak, mastic, 
styrax (stacte, Ex 30^-* naiaph), hawthorn, and 
other shrubs, is found chiefly on the harder lime- 
stone, especially in Upper Galilee, on Carmel, in 
Samaria, and on the Hebron mountains and the 
spurs west of Jerusalem. Near the watershed the 
hills are mostly bare, but covered with thyme, 
mint, and the hellan (or Poterium Spinosum)^ a 
brown prickly rosaceous plant. The hyssop, and 
other kinds of marjoram, are commonly found 
growing on ruins. The carob occurs as a single 
tree, like the sycomore fig, and the dilh or plane 
(Gn 30^^). The poplar is found in various localities 
in Palestine (see Tristram, Nat, Hist, of Bihle^ 
290, and ef. Hos 4^®, where, however, the rendering 
should perhaps be ‘ styrax,’ see art. POPLAB) ; but 
the beech does not occur south of the Northern 
Lebanon, though growing on chalky soils in Asia 
Minor. The acacia and the tamarisk (Gn 21^, 

1 S 22® 3P®) are mainly found in the Jordan 
Valley, and the white broom (1 K 19^ Ps 120^ 
Job 30-*) is common in the deserts of Moah and 
Judah and in the Negeh. Among smaller plants 
the cistus (lot, AV and BY ‘ myrrh ’ [which see], 
EVm ‘ladamim,’ Gn 37’^ 43^^) is very common on 1 
the chalk; and the plains of Sharon and Jordan 
are covered with many wild flowers, esp. the pink 
phlox, the pheasant’s eye, and the narcissus (prob- 
ably the Rose of Sharon) ; while the common lily 
of the country, planted by Moslems in graveyards, 
is the purple iris. A complete account of the fauna 
and flora of Palestine occupies two volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Survey, and only the more conspicu- 
ous features noticed in the Bible are here mentioned. 
Cultivated plants in Palestine, as corn (wheat and 
barley), balm, and fruits, together with wine, oil, and 
honey, are noticed in Egyptian records {Records of 
Past, 1st series, ii. 17 f.) as early as B.C. 1600. The 
almond (luz, Gn 43^^) grows wild in Lebanon and 
Moab, and the oil tree (1 K 6^) or oleaster is also 
not uncommon on the hills. The apple {tappuaJi) 
is not common, but the Heb. word survives -fn the 
Arabic tuff Oh \ the ash (Is 44^^) is the Fraxinus 
Ornus, the common ash being unknown. The box 
(Is 41^® 60^®) grows in Lebanon ; the Syrian papyrus 
differs from that of Egypt, and is found in Merom, 
in the Sharon rivers, ana at Gehal, as well as the 
Egyp. species. The chief fruit trees are the olive, 
fig, pomegranate, and apricot, which last, however, 
with the citron, prickly pear, walnut, and other 
fruits, seems to have been introduced at a late 

f eriod. The vegetable products noticed in the 
‘entateuch appear to he all of ^reat antiquity. The 
citron (introduced from Media by the Persians) 
and the walnut Cegoz, AxBhjSz), said to bear a Per- 
sian name, are unmentioned, as are cotton and silk, 
though both are now known in the country. Flax 
(Hos 2*^, see Jos 2®j, which was grown at Nazareth 
in the 12th cent. A.D., and which is noticed in the 
Mishna, is one of the oldest materials used by 
man. It may be here noted that the only foreign 
plants in the Pentateuch are calamus and cassia 
from Ionia (Ezk 27^® [? ; text dub.]), or from Uzal 
in Arabia according to the LXX, with myrrh from 
Arabia, and probably frankincense and cinnamon 
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llie sea trade with Asia Minor is, however, men- 
tioned on monuments of the I5th cent. B.C., 
and that with Arabia goes hack ten centuries 
earlier. Gum tragacanth and halm (Gn 37^), 
pistachio nuts (Gn 43^^), honej, and almonds, were 
natural products of Palestine, as were staete : 
(or styrax) and ladanum (Gn 37^ 43^^) or cistus. i 
Palestine has also always been very productive 
of gourds, cucumbers, vetches, melons, pulse, and 
other vegetables. The henna used as a dye (Ca 
4^®) is native, as is saffron or crocus (Ca 4^'*). The 
Hrsenneh, which is a common crop, probahly re- 
piesents the Heb. kmsemeth (Ezk 4^). The ^kali 
plant (Jer 2^^, Mai 3^) grows esp. near the Dead 
Sea. Millet (Ezk 4®) is also known hy its Heb. 
name ; and the coriander (Ex 16®h Nu IF} is culti- ! 
vated, with cummin (Is 28^) and anise (Mt 23’-^) ; ; 
the mustard (Mt 13®^) grows to a tree in the i 
Jordan Valley, where the ‘Vine of Sodom* (Dt ! 
32®^) is found m the "osMr tree (Galotropis Frocera)i 
the mulberry, now grown extensively for silk- 
worms, is noticed in the NT (Lk 17®) but not 
in the OT 5 willows (Ezk 17®) occur along the 
Jordan ; and the ‘heath* of the OT (Jer 17® 48®) 
is the ^a¥ar or stunted juniper of the Judaean 
desert, from which more than one desert town 
was named. 

Palestine has never been remarkable for its 
mineral products. Mines of copper and lead (Dt 
8®) occurred only in Lebanon. Flint (of which 
knives were made, according to Jos 5® and the 
LXX of 24®®*) is abundant, and is not only 
noticed in the 16th cent. B.O. on monuments, 
but is found worked into weapons in the city 
mounds at a great depth (as, for instance, at 
Lachish). The pitch of the Dead Sea is noticed 
(Gn 14^®, and perhaps Is 34®}, and was collected in 
the time of Josephus. Precious metals were in 
however, in the country long before the 
Exodus. 

The fauna of the country is almost unchanged 
hnm the earliest historic times. The lion and the 
wild ox have become extinct } the former is noticed 
by an Egyptian traveller in Lebanon in the 14th 
cent. B,C., and is even said to have survived to 
the 12th cent. A.D. ; its bones are found in caves 
and in the Jordan gravels. The wild ox [rS^em or 
Bos Brimigenius, the ‘unicorn* [;4oi/«5/ce/?ws] of the 
LXX} was hunted in Lebanon by Tigiath-pileser 
in B.C. 1120, and its hones have also been found. 
Both these animals were still hunted in Assyria 
in the 7th cent. B.C. On the other hand, the 
buffalo, now found in the marshes, is said to have 
been introduced by Mohammedan rulers in the 
post-biblical times. With these exceptions, the 
Palestinian animals are those of the OT. The 
bear, which according to the OT (1 S 17^, 2 K 
2®“*} was found on the Palestine mountains, is now 
known only on Hermon and Lebanon. The leopard 
(in the Jordan Valley), the wolf, the hymna, the 
jackal, and the fox are all found in the wilder 
districts ; the boar is common in the mountains as 
well as in swamps. The wild ass is still to he 
found in the Eastern desert. The cat and domestic 
fowls, which were brought from Persia before the 
Christian era, are not noticed in the OT ; nor are 
mules (1 K 18®) noticed in the Pentateuch, though 
known by the Assyrians in the 8th cent. B.C. in 
Palestine, and now common. The ffshes of the 
Jordan and Sea of Galilee are numerous, hut as a 
rule coarse. The wild bee, Apis fasdata^ the 
cochineal insect (Is 7^®), which feeds on the Syrian 
oak, and various species of locust (Lv 11®^) and 
of ant, are native. Scorpions are common in the 
plains and deserts, where swarms of flies are also 
verji' troublesome in summer. Snakes are less 
numerous than in Africa, but many species are 
found. The camel is monumentally noticed in 


Palestine in the 14th century B.c. ; the ^ coney 
{Hyrax) is common near Sinai ; the hare is also 
found in the desert as well as in Palestine ; the 
fallow deer (AV hart) and roebuck {yahmUr) are 
found in the woods of Tabor and Gilead respec- 
tively, and the latter also in Lebanon ^and on 
Carmel ; the gazelle (AV roe} and the ’wild goat 
{Ibex) belong to the plains and southern desert ; 
the wild ox [Buhale] is known only in the 
desert ; the wild sheep (AV chamois) is found in 
the Sinaitic desert — it is the koi of the Mishna 
(Turk, koiy ‘ sheep’).* — ^Among birds the ostrich (A V 
owl) is distinctive of the desert, and the ‘cuckoo ’ 
is believed to be a gull ; the pelican is found in the 
Mediterranean and in the Waters of Merom, and 
the cormorant or ‘diver*) is a sea bird; the 

stork is found in the Jordan Valley in spring, and 
both it and the heron (Assyr. anpatu) are common 
in other parts of Palestine. The hoopoe (AV lap- 
wing) also occurs in the Gilead woods, as well as in 
W estern Palestine. Among other animals noticed .n 
the Bible the mole rat {Spalax Typhlus) is common 
(Is 2®®) ; the weasel is also found (Lv 1 1®®}. All kinds 
of birds of prey, vultures, eagles, falcons, kites, 
hawks, and ravens, are common, with small and 

f reatowls, partridges and pintails, quails, pigeons, 
oves, sparrows, swallows, and cranes, even in the 
Beersheba desert. With regard to two animals 
described by Job (40. 41), leviathan is usually 
supposed to be the crocodile, which, as above 
noticed, is found in Palestine ; behemoth answers 
best to the elephant [although taken by most 
modem commentators to be the hippopotamus], 
and the Asiatic elephant seems to have been known 
as late as B.a 1600 on the Euphrates near Nii 
(jSP, 1st series, iv. 6). Ivory was commonly used 
in Palestine in the 15th and 14th cent. B.C., and 
even apes were then sent from Syria to Egypt, 
according to the records of Thothmes ill., in which 
also we find notice of asses, flocks and herds, goats 
and horses, taken from the Canaanites (ib, 171). 
The Hebrews did not use horses to any large extent 
till Solomon’s time, hut the Canaanites (cl Jos 11®) 
had horses and chariots long before the Exodus, 
and in the 15th cent. B.C. they held the dog in as 
little estimation as did the Hebrews. It is remark- 
able that seals have been captured off the Palestine 
coast, though rare in the Mediterranean. Some 
writers think that the ‘ badger ’ {ta^sh, Ex 26^^) 
should he rendered ‘ seal * ; but others prefer ‘ por- 
poise,* which is found all rotmd the coast, and 
w^as hunted by Tigiath-pileser I. in the IMediter- 
ranean. The natural nistory of the Song of 
Songs embraces that of all Palestine ; that of the 
Book of Job is coniined to the deserts round 
Petra ; that of the Pentateuch may he said to 
belong to the desert, the hills of Gilead, and the 
Jordan Valley. 

i iv. The Paces op Palestine.— Among the 
earliest inhabitants are noticed the Zuzim or Zam- 
zummim, the Emim, and the Anakim, These words 
seem to he non-Semitic, and the latter may mean 
‘tall,* as a Mongol word. The Canaanites ai'e re- 
garded by the author of Gn 10® f as not Semitic, 
and there is monumental evidence (Tel el-Amarna 
Letters, No. 10 Berlin Collection) that the Syiian 
Hittites spoke a non-Semitic language (perhaps 
Mongolic) in the I5th cent, B.O. In this enumera- 
tion, however, the Amorites (’‘highlanders*) are 
included; and from the same monumental source 
it seems clear that they spoke an East Aramaic 
language like Assyrian. Tliey had driven out the 
Moabites at the time of the Exodus, and covered 
Eastern Palestine, as well as the Western moun- 
* The fallow deer, roebuck, gazielle, wild goat, wnld ox, wild 
sheep are mentioned only in Dt 145 (see Driver’s note), and not 
in the parallel passage, Lv 11. 

t Gn 10 is treated in this art. as an * ethnological table ’ (bn* 
aee DiBm. ad loc.^ and Sayce, ECM 119 ff.). 
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tains and tlie, Lelsanoa.* Tlie Hittites, according 
to Gn 23, extended to Hebron in an eariy age, but 
they were driven ont of Central Palestine before the 
Exodus by Thothmes III. (Brngsch, EisL Egyp. L 
325). The Philistines, said to appear on momiments 
B.O. 1200, and whose god Dagon was worshipped 
at Ashkelon in the iSth cent. B.O., are thought to 
have been of Cretan origin (Gn 10^^ f), but the 
remaining tribes bear Semitic names, such as 
Canaanites (’'lowlanders' of Sharon and the Jordan 
Valley), Perizzites or ‘ villagers’ (?), Kenites or ‘spear- 
men’ (?), Kenizzitesor ‘hunters’ (?), Kadmonites or 
‘ easterns.’ The same cannot be said, however, of 
the Amalekites, who seem to have lived even in i 
Central Palestine (Jg 12^, though they are usually ' 
spoken of as a tribe in the desert S. of Pales- i 
tine), or of the Girgashites—perhaps near Gergesa. 
The Hivites in Shechexn and near Hermon (hut see 
art, Hiyites) may be ‘villagers,’ and the Eephaim 
‘giants’ little distinguished from the Anakim, 
•vmose last survivors were foimd near Gath (2 S 
21^) in Philistia, whence the original Avvim, living 
in enclosures, were expelled by the Philistines 
(Dt 2^). The population thus seems originallv 
to have included three distinct stocks, though 
many of the above names may be descriptive. The 
Hittites and Amorites alone are monumentally 
known — ^the first a hairless race with slantmg eyes 
and pigtails, apparently Mongols ; t and the latter 
a darker people, bearded and black-haired, with 
ac^uiline Sem. features. The Heh. groups, inciuding 
Ammonites, Moabites, and the half-breed Ishmaei- 
ites and Edomites, were distinguished by language 
from the aborigines. Hebrew, Moabite, Phoenician, 
and the Aram, of Syria (as known from B.C. 900 to 
200) are kindred directs, widely differing from the 
Eastern Aram, of Assyria and the Babylonian of the 
Tel el- Amama letters. The Can. glosses in the latter 
show, however, that the then (c, 1450 B. c. )iahahitants 
of Pal. spoke a language akin to Hebrew. See also 
the many Sem. names quoted below (p. 647*). In the 
3rd cent. B.O. the Phosmcian power and language ex- 
tended over Sharon as far as Joppa, and about the 
same time the Greeks began to form a new element of 
ulation. The Komans were never numerous in 
estine, but during their rule a new Arab element 
from Yemen entered Bashan, and after Omar’s con- 
quest the old Aram, tribes (inciuding Nabataeans 
and Palmyrenes) became mingled with Arab tribes 
from the Hejdz, whose names still denote districts 
in the mountains of Western Palestine, while the 
Bedawtn nomads trace their descent also to Arabia 
in the present day. European elements were 
added before the crusades, and in the 12th cent, 
colonists from all parts of Europe were numerous, 
especial^ Italians and Franks. 

New European and Jewish colonies are now still 
arising ; and!" further elements of population have 
been due to the transplanting of Arameean tribes 
into Palestine by the AssTOans ; to the inroads of 
the Turks, Mongols, and Turcomans, who have left 
small tribes behind them in Sharon and Esdraelon; 
and to the recent importation of Circassians into 
Bashan, and Bosnians into Sharon. The evidence 
of language shows that the present peasantry are 

* On the ‘Amorites 'see also Driver in Hogarth's Authoritu 
and ArcJmology (Index s. ‘Amorites'), and in Comm, on Peut, 

p. 11. 

f 'The order of words in this verse is thought to have suffered 
dislocation (see Dillm. ad fee., or Sayce, SOM 136 ; andcf. for the 
supposed Cretan origin of the Philistines, Am 97 and Dt 22^). 

I Jensen supposes that the Hittites were the ancestors of 
the modern (Aiyan) Armenians fcf. his HittUer tc. Armenier^ 
and a series of papers on ‘ The Hittite Inscriptions' hy him and 
Hommel (who opposes Jensen) in the Expos. Times, 1898-99J. 
The recently discovered texts found hy Ohantre in Cappa- 
docia (see transisttons in The iTimes of 10th and 24th October 
1899) appear to the present writer to show that the Hittite 
laugxiage was Mongolian, The whole subject is considered 
in detm in Oonder's The MiUUee and their Larwmme, 
1898. 


mainly of Aramaic extraction j ' they have , beer 
hardly touched by the European element except 
at Nazareth and Bethlehem; there has, however, 
been some Greek infiuence from an early period % 
and they use a few Persian and Turkish vrords % 
but their language is an Arabic dialect, though 
differing considerably from that of the pure Arabs 
or Bedawln nomads, found in the Jordan Valley, 
the southern deserts, and the eastern plateau, and 
preserving, in vocabulary, in pronunciation, and 
m grammar, many archaic features of the older 
Syriac and Aramaic. In the Philistine plain the 
peasants approach the Egyptians in dress and in 
appearance, but the general type is very different 
from that of the Arabs, and is similar to that of 
the Assyrians on the monuments. A very ancient 
Can. element may he suspected to have survived, 
modified by a strong infusion of true Arab blood, 
in the 7th and even as early as the 2nd cent. 

A. D. The modem Jewish element, which is con- 
stantly increasing, is entirely foreign, recruited 
earliest from Spain and Africa, and recently from 
Russia, Poland, and other European countries. 
The Turks and Kurds are present only as a ruling 
class, but Greek blood is no doubt found among the 
native Christians of the Greek sects, and Italian 
among Latin Christians. The tall, handsome 
Druzes of Hermon and Bashan seem, hy language, 
to be partly of Persian origin ; and the Met5,wileh 
of Upper Galilee (among whom blue eyes are not 
uncommon) are also Persian immigrants of the 
Shi’ah or Persian Moslem creed. Some of the oldest 
Jerusalem families, however, trace their descent to 
the pure Arabs who came with Omar. There is 
no known evidence of the survival of Norman blood 
derived from crusaders ; and the language which 
they used has not affected the speech of Syrians. 
In the OT we have early reference to Aram, 
speech (Gn 31^'^, Is 36^^) as distinct from Heb., 
and to the later mixed language of the Jews in 
Ashdod (Neh 13^). The evidence of inscriptions 
seems to show that, about the Christian era, a ve^ 
strong Greek element existed in Bashan, where in 
one case we have an Aram.-Gr, bilingual of the time 
of Herod the Great. The dialects spoken between 

I B.c. 900 and 200 are moreover attested, hy texts 
and coins, to have been cognate to ancient Heb. ; 
and the (xreek bounda^-stone of Herod’s temple 
attests the presence of (Greeks, even in Jerusalem, 
about the time of Christ. 

As regards population, the evidence of rains 
shows that it was much larger in Roman and 
Byzantine times — and probably in the 12th cent. 
— ^than it is now. The numbers stated on Ass3rr, 
texts would indicate a population exceeding 200,000 
souls in the southern mountains in B.C. 701 ; 
and the Syrian forces opposing the Assyrians in 

B. C. 850 are said to have numbered 80,000, repre- 
senting a population of at least 400,000 souls. 
It cannot be said (but see Buhl, Die Soc, Verhdltn, 
d, Isr, p. 62) that Palestine was incapable of 
holding a population of 6,500,000 souls (ef. 2S 
24®), though the question of numbers is rendered 
dimcult by textual alterations.* At the present 
time the population of Western Palestine is esti- 
mated to he not more than about 600,000 ; but the 
country fully cultivated would support ten times 

* Instances of these variations in numbers are not confined to 
the chronology of Gn llio-ss, which differs so greatly in the 
Heb. Sam. and LXX VSS, or 1 E where the LXX differs by 
forty years. In 1 S I3S the Peshitta reads 3000 for 30,000. In 
2 8 the LXX has 7000 for 700, and in 1 K 6^ 20,000 for 20. 
In 1 Oh 1120*^^ the Peshitta has SO for 3 ; in 2 Oh 3^ the 
pXX A (a^eeing more nearly with 1 K 62) reads 20 for 120 ; and 
m Ezk 451 bA have 20,000 for 10,000 (Q) : to say nothing of minor 
differences as to the re^al years. The numbers in some parts 
of the OT have evidently been miscopied or altered, and some- 
times largely increased. The difficulties as to numbers may 
thus in some cases be due to the state of the text. See, further 
Kumber, p. 562a 
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fcliat number. According to Ex 12^’^ 38^®, Nu 1^®, tbe 
Hebrews at tbe Exodus were about three millions. 

V. Bible Geogeaphy. — T he geography of Pales- 
tine forms an important element in the OT, and 
no book therein can be noticed on which this study 
does not throw some light. The Bible geography 
is to some extent illustrated by monumental in- 
formation, The lists of Thothmes ill., about B,C. 
IGOO, include 119 towns in Palestine ; others of 
great importance are noticed in the Tel ei-Amama 
letters, about B.C. 1450 ; others in the time of 
Eamses II., about B.C. 1330, SMshak gives a list of 
133 towns in all parts of Palestine about B.O. 935 | 
and Sennacherib mentions others in B.C. 701. ! 
About 90 cities noticed in the Bible are thus 
monumentally known, between B.C. 1600 and 700. 
Those earliest noticed have Aram, rather than Heb. 
names, and were named by the Canaanites before 
the Exodus. The Hebrews seem very rarely to 
have altered the name of any city, though alter- 
native names sometimes occur. We may consider 
generally the outline of the topography during the 
various ages — the Patriarchal, that of the Con- 
quest, that of the Kingdom, that following the 
Captivity, and that of the Greek and Roman age 
down to the 1st cent. A-B.—with a briefer refer- 
ence to later topographical records. 

Study of the topography is not seriously affected 
by textual discrepancies between the Hebrew and 
the Versions. The most important addition is in 
Jos (15®®*), where 11 cities are noticed by the LXX 
and not in the Heb., viz. Tekoa, Ephratah, 
Peor {FagMr), Etam ('Am Ktdon {Kolo- 

nia)y Tatam, Sores {Sari^)^ Karem (Ain Kdrim)^ 
Galem {Beit Bether and Manocho 

{Malhah)i said to belong to Judah. The mention 
of Kolonia seems to show that this is a very late 
addition, and the cities lie, not in Judah but in 
Benjamin, except Tekoa, Ephratah, and Etam. 
There are other textual differences where the Heh, 
text seems to be the less probable. Zoan (Pesh. 
Gn 13^®) is better than Zoar, and the addition of 
Seir (Pesh. Gn 36®) supplies a gap: ‘at Jazer’ 
(LXX Nu 2p4) is better than ‘was strong.’^ In 
Sam. Beth-jashan for Shen (Pesh. 1 S 7^^) points 
to Jeshanah (Ain Sinia) for this site, and Gibeah 
(indicated by LXX) is apparently the meaning of 
‘the high place’ (1 S 10%, <Gath (LXX B in 1 S 
17®®) is also preferable to ‘the valley.’ Ezel (1 S 
20^®, cf. v,^^ m Pesh. and LXX) disappears as a 
proper name, and Hareth (now Khards) becomes a 
city instead of a * wood ’ (LXX of 1 S 22®). Maon 
is also more probable than Paran (LXX of 1 S 25^), 
and Bethzur than Bethel (LXX B of 1 S 30®^), as is 
Carmel for Racal (LXX B in v.®®). ^ Geshur for 
Ashurites (Pesh. and Vulg. 2S 2®) is probable; 
and Tibhath for Betah (Luc. Mare^dK, 2S 8®) 
is certainly correct ; while Edom for Aram (after 
same VSS in ^®) agrees with the notice of the 
Valley of Salt and with the succeeding verses. 
Gath (Pesh. and LXX in 2 S 2P®) is better than 
the unknown Gob, and ‘the Hittites to Kadesh’ 
(Lucianie text) is an important improvement on 
Tahtim-hodsM (2 S 24®), as is Ai for Gaza (MSS 
of 1 Ch 7®®). Geshur for Asshur (Ps 83®) is a prob- 
able emendation (so L^arde, but see Buhm ad 
loc,)i and Baal-hermon (Ca 8^^) for Baal-hamon (so 
Gratz, but see Budde, ad loc,). Gibeah (Pesh. Jer 
3P®) is better than the unknown Goath, and Accho 
(indicated by LXX) takes the place (so Reland et 
cd,, but seeNowack, ad loc,) of ‘at all’ (Mic P®). 
In the few remaining cases of textual differences 
affecting topography, the Heb. text seems to be pre- 
ferable. 

The town names of Palestine are so ancient that 
their occurrence does not, as a rulej affect critical 
q^uestions ; yet the absence of the names of Jeru- 
salem, Samaria, Tixzab, and Zereda in the Pent, is 


notable. The permanence of the population has 
preserved some three-fourths of the OT nonien- 
clature to the present day, and these names are 
eq,ually traceable in , the 4th and 12tli centuries 
A.D. in a large number of instanees. The survey 
of the country has brought to light some ISO 
biblical sites which were unknown, because, as 
a rule, they do not appear on earlier maps. In 
Genesis the Heh. ancestors are represented as 
migrating from Ur on the Lower Euphrates to 
Harran in the north, thus entering Canaan through 
Syiia ; and Phoenician tradition points to the same 
line of immigration. The Amraphel a.Ed Arioeli, 
with whom in Gn 14 Abraham is said to have 
been contemporaty, have been supposed (though 
Jensen, Bail, and King ILetters and Imcriptioas of 
KhammuraUf 18991 dispute this) to be the Bab. 
Khammurabi and Eriaku, whose date is fixed by 
many at about B.C. 2376“2333 (see Sayce, EHIl 
281 ). The Hebrews naturally reached Bethel before 
Hebron and Beersheba. Of the cities noticed in Gn, 
those of Syria (Gn 10^“^) are known in B.C. 1700, 
1600, and 1500 on monuments in the cases of 
Sidoa, Arka, Arvad, Zemar, and Hamath. Gerar 
and Gaza in Palestine (v.^®) are noticed in B.C. 1600 
and 1600 respectively ; but Dan (if really a town 
name in (^n 14^^) does not seem to have been 
so named till the time of the ju^es (Jg 18-®). 
Dothan (Gn 37^^) is noticed by Thothmes ill. 
about B.C. 1600, and its site is equally certain 
with those of the preceding cities. Damascus (Gn 
15®) is noticed by Thothmes in. in B.C. 1600, and 
on the Tel el-Amama tablets a century later.* 
These tablets also refer to the land of Hobah (Gn 
14^®) north of Damascus, and to the land of Ham 
(Gn 14®) in Bashan. The topography of Exodus is 
mairdy confined to the desert, and unfortunately 
contains many names of unknown localities. 
That of Numbers refers largely to a region never 
reached by the Egyptians, and only conquered 
by the As^rians in the 8th cent. B.C. The chief 
sites in Moab and Gilead retain their ancient 
names, and some are noticed on the Moabite 
Stone ahK>ut B.O. 850. The conquest of Eastern 
Palestine in five months by the Israelites was less 
arduous than many of the yearly campaigns of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, which extended over 
much greater distances through hostile parts of 
Palestine. The view of Palestine from Nebo (Dt 
34^’®) accords with the actual view,^ excepting that 
Dan and the ‘ Western Sea * are hidden by nearer 
mountains. , 

The great geographical book of the OT is, 
however, that of Josnua. The^ description of the 
boundaries of the land applies, in the judgment of 
the writer of the present article, to a time previous 
to that of the captivity of Gad in B.C. 734 (1 Ch 
5®®), and to that of the Moabite conquest in B.C. 850. 
It also refers to a period not later than that of 
David, according to the^ note (1 Ch 4®^) concern- 
ing the dispersion of Simeon. Ai (Jos 8®®) was 
apparently no longer in ruins in B.C. 701 (Is 10®®}, 
and was repeopled after the Captivity (Neb 11®^). 
The curse of Joshua on Jericho (Jos 6®®) was ful- 
filled (1 K 16®^) in Ahab’s time, about B.C. 850 ; 
and the regions unconquered by Joshua (13®‘®) 
were part of David’s kingdom. Jehus (Jos 15®®) 
was also talcen by David ; and Nob, which is un- 
noticed in Jos (21) as a priestly city, had its popu- 
lation massacred by Saul (1 S 22^®), but apparently 
was reoccupied by B.C. 701 (Is 10®®). On the other 
hand, the distinction of Israel and Judah seems to 
be indicated geographically (Jos 11^®*®^), and it is 
very remarkable that there is no account of the 
conquest of Central Palestine, and that the descrip- 
tion of the Samaritan region is much less com- 

* On the oames in these tablets see esp. Petrie's am/Ck 
Egypt from the TeU el-Amanm Letters, pp. 144-1S7. 
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plete thaji that of Galilee and Judaea. There is an 
important difference in the order of the passage 
referring to the fulfilment of the law at Shechem 
(Jos in the LXX, and it has been suspected 
thui the original hook has lost portions referring 
to Samaria. The geogTaphy, however, does not 
represent that of the later period (Neh 11®®’^), 
when Judah colonized the earlier possessions of 
Simeon, and Benjamin settled in towns that had 
belonged to Dan. The forty-eight Levitical cities 
were assigned in obedience to the law (Nu So®), 
hut the arrangement laid down in Ezk (45^*®) is 
quite different, and these cities are not so assigned 
in Neh (IT'^®). The majority of the Levitical cities 
are well-known sites, and ''the variations in the 
imperfect parallel list (1 Ch 6) are few. Betli- 
shemesh, Gezer, Beth -boron, Eltekeh, Aijalon, 
Gatii-rimmon, Taanach, Ashtaroth, Daheratn, and 
En-gannim are among the Levitical cities which 
are noticed on Egyp. monuments, and in the Tel 
ei-Amarna letters, in the 16th and 15th cents. 
B.O., excepting Beth-horon and Eltekeh — noticed 
hy Shishak {b.c, 935) and hy Sennacheiib (B.C. 701) 
respectively. 

When we compare the final arrangements of the 
conquest — for at first Judah, Benjamin, and 
Joseph occupied country {Jos 16. 17) out of which 
portions were taken for Issachar, Dan, and Simeon 
— with the twelve provinces which existed in the 
time of Solomon, the two accounts are found to 
coincide very closely, but in subsequent ages the 
boundaries mentioned differ considerably from 
those of the Bk. of Joshua. Ephraim, Naphtali, 
and Asher are noticed as provinces with Issachar 
and Benjamin (1 K ; the second province in- 
cluded towns of Dan ; the third appears to have 
been in Judah ; and the fourth perhaps in Zebulun. 
East of Jordan the northern province had its capital 
at Kamoth-gilead {Eeiwdn) and the southern at 
Mahanaim (probably MaJchneh)^ while the twelfth 
rovince coincided with the lot of Beuben. 
imeon had already ceased to hold the Beersheba 
plains- 

The most completely described region in the 
Bk. of Joshua is that south of Jerusalem. The 
north boundary of Judah ran south of Jericho by 
Gilgal and Adummim {TaVat ed-Dumm) to Enrogel 
in the Kidron Valley ; and, leavingthe capital in 
Benjamin, it ran southward by Bachel’s Tomb 
(1 S 10^ Jer 3D®) to Nephtoah (Jos 15®), which was 
at Etam according to the Talmud of Jerusalem 
(Ain south of Bethlehem), whence it ran 

west to Chesalon {Kesla) and to Kiriatli-jearim 
(Erma)i and south of the valley of Sorek, and to 
Ekron and Jamnia and the sea. The cities within 
this border are enumerated (Jos 15) in groups ac- 
cording as they were in the Negeb or * dry land,’ 
the Bli&pMlah or western foot hills, the Na/r or 
‘ mountain region,’ and the Midhar or desert. Of 
those in the Beersheba desert little is kno\vn, and 
the total is given as twenty-nine, while the details 
amount to thirty-four, Amam, Shema, Hazar- 
gaddali, Heslimon, and Bethpelet are, however, 
omitted in the parallel passage (Jos 19®"®). Of the 
rest, only Adadah {Ad'adah), Kedesli {'AinJ^ades), 
and Kerioth - hezron (at Jebel Eadhtreh) are 
known, with Beersheba {Btr es-Seb'a)^ Bimmon 
{Umm er-Mnmdmin)f and perhaps Ziklag (Asluj), 
In the second list (Jos 19®) Sharuhen stands for 
Sliilhim, and appears to be the present Tell esh- 
Shen'ah in the JPhilistine plains, which is noticed 
as early as B.o. 1700, when the Egyptians were ad- 
vancing on Canaan. The second group in the ^ low- 

^ Throughout this article the identifications of towns, etc., 
lire those which were first proposed by or which comme:^ 
themselves to the present writer. Space forbids the reasons 
for his conclusions being stated. The reader may refer to the 
separate articles, in some of which a different identification is 
adopted, and where the authorities are cited. 
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lands* (Jos 15‘®®"®®) is much more perfectly known* 
as lying south-west of the Jerusalem mountains. 
Of these, Zorah is noticed monumentally in the 
fifteenth century B.C., and is now the village 
Surah. Eshtaoi {Eshda), Zanoah (ZanM), En- 
gannim {Umm Jina), Enani {"Ain Ainah), Jar- 
muth {Yarmiik)i Adullam {Aid el-Mia)^ Socoh 
{Bhuweikeh), and Gederoth {Jedvreh) leisum their 
old names little changed. The third group is less 
known, hut seems to have included cities on the 
edge of the plain of Philistia, among which Migdai- 
gad {Mejdeleh), Lachish {Tell el-Hesy), Eglon 
(Ajldn), Beth-dagon {Beit Dejan), Naamah {Na^- 
*aneh), and Makkedah (probably el-Mtcghdr) are 
fixed. Eglon is monumentally noticed in B.o. 
1600, Lachish and Makkedah about B.c. 1480-1440, 
and Beth-dagon in B.C. 701. The fourth group 
included towns nearer to the Hebron mountains, 
of which Nezeb {Beit Nusib), Keilah {J^ilah), 
Achzib {Ain Kezbeh), and Mareshah {Merash) are 
all apparently noticed in the Tel el-Amarna 
letters of the 15th cent. B.O., and the two latter 
by Mieah (l^^*^®) in the 8th cent. B.C. The three 
PhOistine cities which follow do not appear to 
have been conquered till the time of Solomon. 
Ekron {Akir), Ashdod {Esdud), and Gaza {Ghuz- 
zeh) were, no doubt, ancient sites, but only the 
latter — an important city long held hy Egypt 
— is noticed in the iSth cent. B.C. The sixth 
group in the mountains begins in the south, 
including the Negeb hills. Among these cities 
(^rv,48-69) Jattir (Attir)y Socoh {Shuweikeh), Dannah 
{Idhnah)y Debir {Dhaheriyeh)^ Anab (Anah close 
to the preceding), Eshtemoa {es-Sem^a), Anim 
(Gktiwem), and perhaps Holon {Beit Aula) and 
Giloh {Tdla}, are fixed; while in the seventh 
group nearer Hebron occur Arab {erEaMyeh)^ 
Dumah {Ddmeh), Beth-tappuah {Tufftth), Hebron 
itself {el-Khalil), and Zior {SHair), The eighth 
group includes towns farther east in the Hebron 
hills, such as Maon {Mdin), Carmel {Kurmul)^ 
Ziph {Zif)i Juttah {Yuttah\ Zanoah {Zawda)^ Ha- 
Kain {YuMn); while Giheah and Timnah {Jeb*a 
and Tibneh) may be ruined sites north-west of 
Hebron, though this is uncertain. The ninth group 
is in the mountains north of Hebron, including 
Halhul {Ealhdl), Bethzur {Beit Maarath 

{Beit Ummdr)f Beth-anoth {Beit Ain4n), and 
Eltekon — perhaps Tekoa {Teku'a). Two towns 
forming a separate group (v.®®) are Kiriath-jearim 
{"Ermc^, and Babhah {Ruhha) south-west of the 
preceding. The six cities of the desert are less 
known, but the ‘ City of Salt * (v.®®) may be Tell el- 
Milh east of Beersheba, and the last is En-gedi 
(Ain Tidy) on the cliff above the Dead Sea. 
Several of the towns in the southern mountains are 
noticed in the lists of Thothmes ill. about B.C. 1600, 
such, for instance, as Carmel ; hut the Egyptians 
did not penetrate far into the mountains, though 
they held Jerusalem before the Hebrew conquest, 
and knew it by that name {Urmalim), which 
occurs in the Bk. of Joshua (15®®, cf. 10^* ®®). 

The north hounda^- of Benjamin ran from 
Jordan north of Jericho (Jos 18^^"®®) to Bethel 
{Beitin) and to Ataroth-addar (ed-Ddrieh) on the 
hill south of lower Beth-horon [Beit "Ur et-Talita, 
i.e. Hhe lower*). The west border ran due south 
to Kiriath-jearim {"Erma)^ joining the border of 
Judah. The cities included in this mountain 
region (w.®^'®®) are not all known, but among them 
were Bethel and Parah {Fdrah), Ophrah (probably 
Taiyiheh)^ Chephar - ha - Ammoni {Kefr Ana,^ 
Ophni (thought to be Jufna), and Geba {Jeb"a), 
with Gibeon {el- Jib), Bamah {er-Edm), Beeroth 
{Btreh)^ Mizpeh (perhaps Tell en-Nasbeh)j Chephirah 
(Kefireh), Irpeel {Eqfdt), Eieph {Lifta)^ Jerusalem 
itself, and Kiriath {el-Kurim^ called also Kuriet 
el- Anah) : all these are within the border. 
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The lot of Dan (Jos p4o-46j 
and ^ilain west of Benjamin. Its boundaries are I 
not TStated, but on the south coincided with Judah, 
from which tribe Zorah and Eshtaol on the border 
were taken. Near these was Ir-shemesh (Ain 
Shems), and farther north Shaalabbin {SelbU) and 
Aijalon (Yalo). Timnah and Ekron {Tihmh and 
Akir) were also on the Judah border. Eitekeh 
(perhaps Beit Likia) and Gibbethon [Kibhieh] were 
on the north-east, and Jehud {el-Yeh%dtyek) with 
Bene-berak [Ihn Jbrak) in the plain north of 
Joppa. Me-Jarkon (‘yellow water’) may have 
been the boundary stream already noticed, and 
Bakkon (‘ shore ’) may be the present er-Eakkeit 

m the shore north of Joppa ( Ydfa). The territory 
was insufficient (y.^^), and the plain was held by 
the Canaanites (Jg 1®^*®®), so that the Danites 
were forced to migrate from their plain or ‘camp’ 
{Mahaneh-dan^ Jg 18“**^®) west of Kiriath-jearim 
(in the valley of Sorek, south of Zorah) to the 
extreme north under Hermon. 

Of the cities of Dan, Joppa is noticed in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets (IStli cent. B,C.) as well 
as by Sennacherib in B.o. 701, and the latter also 
notices Beth-dagon (on the border of Judah), Bene- 
berak, Eitekeh, and Timnah. 

The children of Joseph appear at first to have 
spread over all Samaria and Lower Galilee, as well 
as over Bashan and half Gilead. Their original 
boundary (Jos 16^'®) coincided with that of Benja- 
min, and approached Judah at Gezer {Tell Jezer), 
which was, however, not taken (v.^*^), though they j 
claimed the plains subsequently given to Dan. ! 
Out of their territory also Issachar received a 
portion in the final division by lot. Ephraim had I 
a small and rugged portion ; but Manasseh was a I 
‘ great people ’ (Jos 17^®*^®), yet unable to drive the 
Canaanites out of the chariot cities in the plains. 
Manasseh held some of the best lands in Central 
Faiestine, and a wooded mountain, perhaps Car- 
amel (see Mic 7^**). The north border of Ephraim 
is briefly described (Jos 16®’®), running on the 
west from the north-west angle of Benjamin to 
Michmethah east of Shechem (17^), apparently the 
Mukhnah plain, and thence east to Taanath-shiloh 
{Tana) and Janoali {YaniLn)^ and thus to the 
Jordan VaUey near Jericho. The river Kanah 
{WMy ^anah) formed the border on the north- 
west, running to the sea ; but the plains north of 
Dan were not occupied. The list of ‘separate 
cities’ (16®) seems to have been lost. The bound- 
aries of Manasseh are not stated, and only two 
towns within the portion of this tribe west of 
Jordan are noticed, namely, Shechem and Tappuah. 
The site of the latter is unknow-n, but it is perhaps 
the same as Yashubi 'En Tappuah, which would 
find a fitting site at Yds4f close to the Mukhnah 
plain, the border of Ephraim (see Heb. Jos 17’). 
Manasseh had originally ‘touched upon’ Asher 
and Issachar, and claimed cities in these tribes, of 
which in Issachar Bethshean {Beisdn), Ihleam 
(Yebla), Endor {A7idur), Taanach {Tdnuk), and 
Megiddo (probably hfujedd'a) are well known. It 
is remarkable that very few Samaritan towns 
are noticed, but in the Bk. of Joshua generally we 
find Shiloh, Tirzah, and Shechem mentioned. 
Monumental records are equally silent as to this 
very rugged mountain region. On the other hand, 
Megiddo and Taanach are noticed by Thothmes 
III, (in B.C. 1600) and in the Tei el-Amarna texts 
(a century later) ; and again, in the reign of 
Eamses n. (about B,0, 1330), Megiddo is noticed 
as if near the Jordan. 

The boundaries of Issachar are also unnoticed 
(Jos 19^’"®^), but coincided with those of Manasseh, 
Naphtali, and Zebulun, includii^ the plain of 
Dothan and that of Esdraelon, The known cities 
include Jezreel {ZerHn), ChesuHoth (/^^^), Shu- 


nem {Sdlein), Hapharaim {ehFerripeh}, Anaharath 
{En JYadrah), Eabbith {Edba), Kemeth {Ed^mh), 
En-gannim (e/c»i?i.), and. En-iiaddah (perhaps Ac//, 
Addn), Of these, Anaharath, and perhaps others, 
are noticed by Thothmes ill. in his lists. 

The borders of .Zebulun are more particularly 
described. The lot included the Nazareth hills 
and the plain of Asochis with , hills to its north. 
The north and south limits seem to be fixed by 
Dabbesheth {Dahsheh) and Jokneam {Tell Keimun) 
respectively (Jos 19^^’). The south border was at 
Sarid (or perh. Sadid, cf. LXX B in v.^^}, which may 
he Tell Shad€id at the foot of the Nazareth hills. 
It ran east to ChesuHoth andDaberath [Bebdrieh ), . ■ 
where, at the western foot of Tabor, the three tribes, 
Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar met (see 
The south border of Zebulun also touched J aphia 
{Ydfa, west of Nazareth), and reached the Kislion at 
Jokneam. The east border skirted the Tabor plateau 
on the west, running north on the hills to Gath- 
hepher (now eTMeshdied) and to Eimnion {Eummd- 
neh) east of the Asochis plain. The north border 
started on the east at Hannathon {Kefr Andn) and 
passed along a deep valley to Dabbesheth. The 
remainder of the line comcided with the south 
border of Asher (Jos 19^), running north of Cabul 
(Kabiil) to Beth-dagon (probably Tell Dadk south 
of Acre) and to Shihor-libnath apparently the 
river Belus. The shores of the bay of Acre seem 
to have belonged to Asher, perhaps as far as the 
Kishon (19^®), but Zebulun would seem to have 
had a ‘haven’ for ‘ ships ’ (Gn 49^®), probably ac 
Haifa under Carmel, in which name the Heb. 
word for ‘haven’ or ‘shore’ surnves. Of the 
other cities of Zebulun, only Bethlehem {Beit 
La/im) is certainly knowm. 

It appears to be quite clear that the Tabor 
plateau, as well as the hills of Upper Galilee, be- 
longed to Naphtali. The towns included (19®®) 
those in the plain, Bezaanannim {Bessdm) as well 
as Heleph (perhaps Beit Ltf) in the north. Among 
those in the plain were Aaami {ed-Dd^nieli), Ham- 
math (south of Tiberias), Rakkath (believed by 
the Rabbis to be the old name of Tiberias, meaning 
‘shore’}, and Adamah {Admah north of BeMn) ; 
Hukkok {Yahdk) formed with Tabor the border 
on the south-west. In the upper mountains were 
Hazor (near Jede/ Hadhireh),K.od.os\\{Ifedcs), Horern 
{^drah), Beth-anath (Ainatha), and others which 
are doubtful. 

The tribe of Asher claimed the lower hills b€’- 
tween Acciio and Tyre (19*-*'®^), but failed to drive 
the Canaanites from many of the cities (Jg 
Many of the towns of Asher are doubtful, though 
all appear to have been north of Acre. Dor ( J o.«? 
17^h cf. 12‘^ and 1 Cli 7®®) is quite unknown, 
though fixed by Eusebius at TanUmih south of 
Carmel. This, like many other assertions of his 
Onomasticon, is unauthorized and confusing, espe- 
cially as Dor seems to have been on the ‘ uplands.’ 
Achshaph is probably el-Yastf near Acre. Ham- 
mon seems to have been an important site near 
the shore farther north, where Kenan discovered 
inscriptions to Baal Hammon. Kanah isin thehills 
east of Tyre, and Achzib {ez~Zib) is north of Acre 
in the plain. Among these cities Tyre and Aecho 
are noticed in the 15th cent. B.C. in the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets and Achzib by Sennaclierib in 
B. C. 701. 

East of Jordan, Reuben held the plateau round 
Heshbon, and the lot seems to have been bounded 
by the hills north of that city (Jos 13^®"”®), ex 
^ tending to Jordan in the valley of Shittim ; but 
in Ah^’s time several of the cities of Reuben are 
noticed on the Moabite Stone as having been held 
by ‘men of Gad.’ The south border was Arnon 
(now Wddy Mojib) and Aroer (AYatr) on the N. 
brink of its valley. The sites of Medeba [Mddeheh)^ 
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Eeslibon {HeshAvh\ Bibon {Dhihd^)^ and Beth-baab 
meon {3Id^tn) are those of considerable toAvns. 
Eiriathaiin and Beth-jeshimoth {Suweimeh 

on the north-east shore of the Dead Sea) are 
known, with probably Sibmah (S'dmiek) near 
Heshbon., 

The boundary of Benben and Gad was at Jazer 
(probably Beit Zdi^a north of Heshbon), and the 
latter tribe held the Jordan YaileY east of the 
river, and the western slopes of Gilead, bounded 
on the east by Aroer near Eabbath-ammon 
(Ammdn). On the north-east they held Kamath- 
mizpeh (probably Sdf, the Mizpeh of Jephthah, 
Jg 11^) and Betonim, perhaps the district in 
north Gilead now called el-Buiein, Mahanaim 
was on the border between Gad and Manasseh, the 
latter tribe holding ‘half Gilead* (IS^^), which 
appears to mean the eastern half, Gad extending 
to the ‘border of the ridge’ (Debir), and holding 
in the Jordan YaBey Beth-aram {Bdmeh)^ Beth- 
nimrah {Nimrin), Succoth {Tell Der'ala), Zaphon 
(supposed by the Kabbis to be *Amafah), and the 
lowlands to the Sea of Galilee. This agrees with 
the notice of Mahanaim in Solomon’s south Gilead 
pro^dnce (1 K The rest of the large portion 
^ven to Manasseh east of Jordan included all 
Bashan (v. ®^), with the towns of Ashtaroth (Tell 
*Ashterah) and Edrei {edh-Dhrda)^ which are 
noticed on monuments in B.C. 1600-1500. 

This tribal distribution of Palestine was broken 
up by the Assyrians. Tiglath-pileser III. (B.o. 745- 
727) conquered Galilee (2 K 15‘^), and took captive 
the tribes east of Jordan (1 Ch 5‘-^<^) shortly before 
Sargon took Samaria (B.c. 722). In 711 Ashdod 
was besieged by Sargon, and when Hezekiah was 
attacked by Sennacherib in B.C. 701, Beth-dagon, 
Joppa, Bene-berak and Hazor (YazUr in the plain) 
are said to have belonged to Ashkelon. Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, Ekron, and Gaza were then all inde- 
pendent, and Moah indeed had rebelled nearly two 
centuries earlier. Thus the geography of the Book 
of Joshua represents a condition which did not long 
exist after the death of Solomon. The narrative 
chapters show that the conquest resembled those 
made by the Egyptians or Assyrians in their annual 
campaigns ; ‘ the cities that stood still on their 
mounds’ (Jos 11^®) were not destroyed, unless taken 
by stratagem. The invading army attacked usually 
the smaller places, but the fortresses with garrisons 
of chariots remained in the hands of the Canaan- 
ites, and subsequent attacks had to he made on 
places burned by Joshua and re-fortified by their 
inhabitants (e.y. Jg Jos 10^). The first cam- 
paign from Giigal by Ai and Gibeon to Ayalon, 
and thence to Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, 
Hebron, and Bebir, followed apparently the line of 
the conquests of the HaUri noticed in the Tel el- 
Amama texts (B.C. 1480-1440) : for they also came 
from Seir, and fought at Aijalon and Lachish, and 
penetrated by Keilah up the valley towards 
Hebron. The site of Bebir was in the Negeb 
(Jg 1^^} and near Anab (Jos 15'*®*®®), so that there 
is reason to place it at tne important ancient site 
Bhaheriyeh (‘ the place on the back or ridge*) near 
Anab, at a village where rock -cut tombs and 
other marks of antiquity are found. This was 
the southernmost extent of Joshua’s original 
conquest. The conquest of Shechem (only about 
20 miles from Ai) is not described, hut the law 
was here fulMed (Bt 27^ Jos 8^®) ; the next great 
contest was in Upper Galilee, where Hazor looked 
down on the Waters of Merom (Jos IB*®), and 
where all the northern Canaanites gathered. Hazor 
is also a place whence letters were sent asking 
aid from Egypt in the 15th cent. B.C. The Book 
of Joshua ends with Ms burial at Timnath-heres 
(Jg 2®) in Mount Ephraim (now Kefr Edris), 
and that of lie i^iar in Gibeah of Phinehas, prob- 
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ably at the site now shown at east 

of Gerizim. The bones of Joseph were buried at 
Shechem, where his tomb is shown near Jacob’s 
Well; and the altar on Ebal (Jos 8®®) and stone 
monument in the plain of Shechem (Jos 24^®) 
seemed to make this central city the capital of 
Israel. There were, however, several successive 
sanctuaries which were recognized before the 
building of the temple, namely at Gilgai, Shiloh» 
Noh, and Gibeon. The ark rested m Kiriath- 
jearim, and an altar of Jehovah was built on 
Carmel before Elijah’s famous visit (1 K 18®®). 
We have no notice, however, of contemporary local 
sanctuaries till after the division of the kingdom. 
The six cities of refuge were placed equidistant, 
three on either side of the river, at Hebron, Shechem, 
and Kedesh-naphtali, at Bezer {Buseirah in Moah), 
Kamoth-gilead {Beimdn), and Golan {Sahem d- 
Jauldn), in the south, the centre, and the north of 
the country (Jos 20^^* ®). 

A careful consideration of the geography of th© 
Pent, and Bk. of Joshua, by the aid of modem ex- 
ploration, shows that the whole is easily under- 
stood, and that in no case does there appear to be 
any element suggesting that the descriptions were 
penned after the Captivity. Towns appear in the 
later hooks, such as Samaria, Zereda {Surdah), 
Lod (Lydda), Ananiah {Beit Hanina), etc. (Neh 
11®®*®®), not noticed in Joshua, just as the later 
Heb. differs in the use of Persian and Gr. words, and 
in syntax and vocabulary, from the older Heb. of the 
Pentateuch. The geography of the Bk. of Joshua 
is, however, so exhaustive, that little is added to it 
in the OT books that follow. In Judges, Bezek 
(1^) may he the southern Bezhah rather than the 
Bezek of Saul (IS 11®), now Ihzth north-east of 
Shechem. Conquests were pushed farther south 
than Bebir to Zephath {es-Sufa) in the Beersheha 
plateau ; but Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron were not 
taken (LXX Jg 1^®), or any chariot city in the 
plains. Bethel fell, and its inhabitants migrated 
to Luz {Luweizeh) under Hermon (v .®®) ; but inter- 
marriage with Canaanites (3®) destroyed the power 
of the conquering race, and the king of Mesopotamia 
is said (3^®) to have overrun Palestine (cf . the words of 
Bumaburias to Amenophis IV. in the Tel el- Amarna 
Collection). The episode of Sisera (Jg 4®) is elu- 
cidated by its geography. His chariot city was 
Harosheth (‘the woods’), now el-EaratMyeh by 
the oak wood near the Kishon. The Kishon under 
Mount Tabor (v/) is treacherous and swampy, and 
after the battle near Endor (Ps 83^®) the chariots 
were engulfed in the stream (Jg 5®^), while 
Sisera fled east to Bezaanannim {Besedm), near the 
Kedesh {E^adish) of the Sea of Galilee. The episode 
of Gideon’s victory is equally clear topographically. 
He lived at Ophrah (probably Fer*ata) in Samaria 
(Jg 6^^), but encountered his eastern foes near the 
spring of Harod ( Jg 7^), and pursued them down the 
valley of Jezreel to Beth-shittah {ShuUa)^ and ta 
Abel-meholah {*Ain Eelweh) in the Jordan Yalley, 
and by Succoth (Teil D&Fala) to Joghehah (8^^), 
now Jubeihah on the hills north of Babbath- 
ammon. The story of Jephthah belongs to Mount 
Gilead, Tob (Jg 11®) being the present Taiyibeh 
south-east of the Sea of GalHee, and Mizpeh, 
probably farther south on the Gilead upland. 
The pursuit of the Ammonites extended to Aroer 
on Amon. The exploits of Samson were confined 
to Philistia and the Shephelah near Zorah — the 
valley of Sorek (Jg 16^) retaming its name at 
SutHi close to Ms home, while the ‘ cleft * of the 
rock Etam (15®*^^) may be the curious cavern in 
the cliff at Beit 'Atdb rather farther east. The 
rock Bimmon (Jg 2B*) was not far south of 
Shiloh at Bummdnt cultivation (v.®^) still 

continues south of Shiloh {SeiMn)^ the position of 
which is specially described as east of the road t<s 
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Bheeliem, and sonth of Lebonah {Luhhm) on that 
road 

The first ca|)ital of the Heh. kingdom was at 
Giheah {Jed a) in Benjamin (1 S 13®), near Mich- 
mash {Mukhmds)f where the two great precipices 
divide these villages (14®) In the valley of Smminit 
-—‘the little thorn trees’ — which perhaps pre- 
serves the name of Seneh, * the thorn. The valley 
of Elah { Wddy es-Sunt) is still remarkable for the 
large terebintns whence its Heb. name was de- 
rived, and its site is fixed by the notice of Socoh 
(IS 17^), now Shuweikehi and of Gath (v.®®) and 
Ekron. Gath {Giti Mimuna) is pretty clearly 
fixed by a notice in the Tel el-Amama letters at 
the site nsually accepted — the cliff of Tell es’-SdJi 
— at the month of the valley of Elah. David’s 
wanderings from this Philistine fortress extended 
np the valley of Elah to Adnllam (Aid ehMia) on 
its western side; to Hareth [Kkards], in the hills 
above it on the east ; and to Keilah {I^ilah) farther 
np its coarse towards Hebron (1 S 21^*® 28^); and 
thence to Ziph (Tell Ztf) south-east of Hebron, and 
Maon {Tell Mdtn) farther south. He was finally 
driven to the deserts of En-gedi (Am Jidy)^ but 
returned to Maon (LXX 1 S 25^) immediately south 
of Carmel -a region still rich in sheep 

(1 S 241 25®). ZMag (27) was south of 

Beersheba not far from Arad (Tell *Ardd), where 
the Kenites lived (ef. Jg and 1 S but 
not more than three days’ journey from Jezreei 
(301) for men mounted on riding camels. The 
Philistines, driven from the mountains, encamped 
by a ‘stream’ (Apheh) in Shunem (29i, cf. 28^), i 
which still runs from the spring at Sdlem. Saul’s 
army being to the south, on the rugged ^d barren 
slopes of Gilboa near Jezreei, his night journey to 
Endor, north of the Philistine camp, was especi- 
ally dangerous. 

The second Heb. capital was at Hebron, Saul’s 
adherents having their centre at Mahanaim in 
(Gilead. The well of Sirah (2 S 3®®) retains its 
name (Ain Sdrah) north of Hebron. The con- 
quests of David extended north of Hermon to 
Tibhath (perhaps Kefr Dubbeh) in the Baalbek 
plains, but not to Kadesh farther north (2 S 8® 
24®), now j^ades, on the Orontes. Damascus and 
Edom were subdued, with Moab and Ammon. The 
border towards Phoenicia extended to Dan-jaan 
(Danidn) near Achzib south of Tyre (24®), but the 
region from near Accho to Cabul {Kabiil) was ceded 
later to Tyre by Solomon (1 K 01®), whose king- 
dom extended, however, north of Damascus to 
Tadmor ( 1 K 9i®). Tadmor retained its native name 
at Palmyra to the 1st cent. A.B., as attested by 
a Palmyro-Gr. bilingual on the site. Tiphsah 
(Thapsacus on the Euphrates south of Carchemish) 
is stated (1 K 4®^) to have been the limit of his 
power, including the country of the Hittite princes 
(v.^, cf. 9®® 10®®) ; and Gezer, recently wasted by 
the Egyptians, was ceded to Israel (1 K 9^®). We 
thus reach the period of greatest prosperity, when 
Joppa (2 Ch 2^®) was a Heb. port as well as Elath 
(1 K 9®®) on the Gulf of ‘Akabah. The Phm- 
nicians and the Hittites (1 K 10®®) in Syria 
remained, however, as dependent allies. The 
Cherethites and Pelethites (2 S 20®®) may have 
been guards from Philistia like the Gittites (15^^), 
for a town called Keratiya exists south-west of 
Gath (but see art. Chekethites). MahanAim is 
described (2 S IS®®) as situated in a ‘ round,’ not 
far from a forest (v.®), and the remarkable basin 
on the Gilead plateau in which the ruins of 
Makhneh stand is not far from the southern oak 
and fir woods, whence es-Salt (the Saltus of later 
times) was named. 

The third Heb. capital at Jerusalem had existed 
from the 15th cent. B.Cf. as a city. It requires to 
be separately treated (see Jerusalem), but was 


chosen, probably in preference to the older centre 
at Shechem, from military and political considera- 
tions. The southern mountains have always been 
the last refuge from foreign invaders from the 
plains. ■ .The gradual decay of the kingdom began, 
even in Solomon’s age, with the loss of Damascus 
(IE 11®^) ; and Zereda (Surdeh) in Ephraim be- 
came a centre of revolt (v.®®, cf. LXX additions, 

1 K 12®^*). Shishak’s conquests (14®®), accordmg 
to his own record, extended over all Palestine 
except Upper Galilee, which was conquered by the 
Syrians (15®®). The earlier boundary of Israel and 
Judah seems to have been near the Michmash 
TalW (V.®®, cf. 2 Ch 13« 16^ Zee 14“ 2 K 23®); 
and Tirzah, the northern capital (1 K 15®®), was 
probably at Teimirt an ancient site north-east 
of Shechem. The site of Elijah’s sacrifice (1 K 18) 
is supposed to have been at the southern peak of 
Carmel, now called el-Mahrakah---* thB pace of 
burning.* The i^hek of the Syrian wars (I K 
20®®) is probably Fik, on the precipices east of the 
Sea of Galilee. The vine cultivation of Jezreei 
(1 K 2D) is attested by the remains of rock-cut 
winepresses east of the town, though no vines are 
now grown. 

A new capital at Samaria now appears in history 
(I K 16®^) in a well- watered mountain region, at 
Sehastieh west of Shechem, but much exposed to 
invasion both from the western and the northern 
plains, Tiphsah (2 K 15“), smitten by Menahem, 
was probably not the distant Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, but the modem Tafsah (spelt with the 
final guttural) south of Shechem ; for the Hittites 
were still an independent people, xmconqnered by 
Assyria tUl the time of Sargon (cf. 2 K 7®), and 
the conquests of Jeroboam n. in Syria (2 K 14®®) 
extended only to Hamath, half-w^ay to the Hittite 
capital at Carchemish (2 Ch 35®®), now Jerdbis on 
the Euphrates. 

After the Captivity geographical indications are 
less numerous, hut many new towns are noticed 
(Ezr 2), such as Netopliah {Beit Netif in the 
Shephelah), Azmaveth (Rizmeh), Xeballat {Btr 
Nibdla), and Ono {Kefr Ana) in Benjamin, Elam 
(perhaps Beit Aldm west of Hebron) and others 
already noticed; ‘the other Nebo’ (Neh 7®®) may 
be Nma in the same district ; the villages in the 
Shephelah were colonized by men of Judah and 
Benjamin, who spread as far as Ziklag, Lachish, 
and Lod (Neh 11®®‘®®). The topographical notices 
of the poetical and prophetic books do not require 
special consideration, but that of the Song of 
Songs is remarkable as covering the whole of 
Palestine east and west of Jordan, and as indicat- 
ing the various natural features of the different 
regions — ^the flowers of Sharon (2^), the mountains 
of Bether (probably Bitttr near Jerusalem, 2^*^), 
the pastures of Gilead (4^), the wild summits of 
Lebanon and Hermon (4®), the fertile plain round 
Tirzah (G'*), the hills above Damascus (T*^), the 
pools still found beneath Heshbon (7^), and perhaps 
the copses of Carmel, and the ‘ circle ’ of Mahanaim 
(0“ 7"^). 

The geography of the Hasmonsean period, in 
the First Book of Maccabees, is evidence of the 
genuine character of that work. The revolt began 
at Modin (Medieh) on the hills east of Lydda ; and 
the three ^eat passes at Bethhoron, Bethzur, and 
Berzetho (Bir ez-Zeit), on the west, south, and north 
of Jerusalem, were defended by Judas, Adasa, the 
site of his last victory, was at Adamh near Gibeon, 
Bethzacharias {Beit Skaria)^ where Eleazar was 
killed under the elephant (1 Mac 6®®), was within 
sight of Jerusalem on the south. The raids of 
Judas were carried over the whole of Eastern ! 
Palestine and into Philistia and Edom, but the ; 
only parts securely held were in the mountains i 
rouncT Jemsalem. After his death the surviving 
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brothers found refuge in the desert of Judah and 
in the Jordan Jungle before establishing them- 
selves at Michmasli. Under Jonathan the Jewish 
boundaries extended over all Western Palestine 
and Syria, even to the river Eleutherus north of 
Tripoli {Nahr el-Kehir)^ the port of Joppa and the 
cities of Philistia having been also won. Gerasa 
{Jerctsh) in Gilead is first noticed in the time of 
Alexander, Jannajus. 

The NT topography is mainly confined to Lower 
Galilee, but the works of J osephus, the Mishna, and 
other early Talmudic tracts enable us to trace the 
boundaries of Samaria, while the village names of 
Lower Galilee are noticed in great numbers in the 
Life of Josephus, including many places not other- 
wise mentioned, but which retain their ancient 
names. The most important topographical ques- 
tions in the Gospels, from a critical point of view, are 
those concerning the sites of Bethabara, Emmans, 
and Sychar. Christian tradition from the fourth 
century has placed Bethabara (on the reading in 
Jn see article Bethabaea) at the Jericho ford, 
because John preached in the wilderness of Jndsea 
(Mt 3^) ; but this does not accord with the distance 
from Cana of Galilee, a day’s Journey (Jn 2^), 
and the Baptist preached in all parts of the Jordan 
Valley (Lk 3®), The name of Bethabara (‘house 
of the ferry’) survives at only one of the Jordan 
fords, 3fakhddet ^Abdrah^ ‘the ford of the ferry,* 
and this is on the confines of Galilee (Mt and 
a day’s Journey from Cana. The site of Emmaus 
is not (possibly ATAamowfa south-west of 

Jerusalem) ; the emendation of the Sinaitic MS 
(Lk 24^^ reading 160 for 60 furlongs), clearly in- 
tended to point to Emmaus Nicopolis CAmwds), 
gives too great a distance from Jerusalem to agree 
with the context (w.i3.s3j^ Sychar (Sam. Ismar^ 
translated in the Arabic of the Sam. Chronicle 
^ Askar) is clearly the village 'Askar, close to Jacob’s 
Well (Jn ®). i-Enon near Salim (Jn where 
there was ‘much water,* is probably to be found 
at the perennial stream north-east of Shechem, 
between the sites of 'Aindn and Sdlim, where 
alone in Palestine the two names occur near each 
other. The site of Chorazin (Mt IP^) is fixed at 
Kerdzehi north of the Sea of Galilee, but that of 
Capernaum (Capharnaum in the earlier MSS) 
is disputed. Christian tradition from the 4th 
cent, has placed it at Tell HUm, but the fountain 
of Capernaum watered the plain of Gennesaret 
(Jos. BJ in. X. 8), and Isaac Chelo (14th 
cent. A.D.) identifies the town with a city of the 
Minim, who, according to the Kabbis, were heretics 
of Capernaum; Jewish tradition seems thus to 
poiut to the ruin of Minieh in the small plain of 
Gennesaret. Bethsaida Julias (Jos. BJ iii. x, 
7) was at the mouth of the Jordan, east of the 
river, where it entered the Sea of (Galilee. It is 
nsually placed at et~Telly a ruin now a mile from 
the mouth. The swampy delta between this site 
and the lake has probably been formed during the 
last nineteen centuries. This city appears to be 
the Bethsaida of the Gospels (Mk 8^) on the way 
to Csesarea Philippi under Hermon (v.^?), and 
apparently east of Jordan (cl Mt I4i8'^2.84^ 

9^®), although two of the oldest MSS omit the 
name in the last cited passage. This view is not 
contradicted by the other passages in which 
Bethsaida is noticed (Jn Mt IP^). Magdala 
(Mt 153 ®), called Magadan in some early MSS, and 
possibly identical with Uaimanutha (Mk 8^®}, is the 
little hamlet Mejdel north of Tiberias. Gerasa (Mk 
Lk 8^®?=Gadara of Mt 8^) or Gergesa is usually 
placed at the i*uin EUrsa, under the cliffs east of 
the Sea of Galilee, a site which answers to the notice 
©f a ‘ steep place * (Mt S^^). See, further, under the 
articles Gadaba, Gadabeistes, and Gebasenes. 
The site of Bethphage (Mk IP) is unknown, but it 


was near Bethany [el- Azeriyeh) on Olivet. Geth- 
semane is only traditionally indicated, but it was 
clearly at the foot of Olivet, east of the Kidron 
Valley. Ephraim (Jn 11®^) is traditionally the 
village faiyibeh near Baal-hazor (cf. 2 Ch 13^® 
and 2 S 13'®). Antipatris (Ac 23®^), at Eds eU 
*Am, on the old road from Jerusalem to Cissarea, 
was a city built by Herod the Great. 

The boundaries of Samaria coincided roughly 
with those of the old territory of Manasseli west 
of Jordan, and extended to the Jordan Valley (ef, 
Mk 10^) as well as to the sea—Ceesarea Palestina 
and Capliarsaba (Eefr Sdha) being Sam. towns 
according to the Babbis. Samaritans also lived 
in Bethshean and on Carmel, where Kefr es-Samir 
represents the older Castrum Samaritorum. The 
south boundary followed a great ravine eastwards 
from Antoatris, having Beth Eima {Beit Eima) 
and Beth Laban (Lubben) on the south, and pass- 
ing by Anuath and Borceos {Berhit), Acrabbi 
(Akrabeh) and Sartaba (A’wriw- Sartahah) were in 
Judsea; and the boundary, leaving Shechem on 
its west, thus seems to have followed the valley 
of iEnon. En-gannim (/m^n) was the border 
town of Galilee in the plain of Esdraelon ; but 
Carmel, Gilboa, and aU Sharon north of Antipatris 
appear to have been in Samaria. Galilee was 
bounded on the north (see Tosephta, Siphri, and 
Talm. Jerus.) by Achzib north of Accho {ez-Zib), 
Gatin {Jdth'iln)^ Beth Zanita {Zuweinita), Melloth 
(Malia), Gelil {JilU), and Kanah {^anah)^ and 
thence on the north the line ran along the Leon tes, 
and to Csesarea Philippi {Banids) under Hermon. 
The ‘coasts of Tyre and Sidon* (Mt 15^^) were 
thus beyond the Holy Land. On the east, Bashan 
was divided into the districts of Gauianitis 
{Jauldn), Trachonitis (the Lejja or ‘ basalt* region), 
Ituraea, — usually supposed to be the Jed4r region 
under Hermon, — Bataneea and Auranitis {Kaurdn). 
See Bashan. Decapolis (Mt 4®®, Mk 6®’®, Pliny, 
EE V. 18) was a confederation of ten cities in 
Bashan, including Gadara {Umm ^eis), Gerasa 
{Jerdsh), Canatha {Kanawdt), Abila (Abil)j Susitha 
{Sdsieh)f Dion (Addn), Capitolias (probably Beit er- 
Eds), Pella {Fahil), and Itaphana, with BetlrsJieaii 
{Beisdn) west of the Jordan. 

Palestine was enriched by Herod the Great with 
new cities, such as Coesarea, and by great buildings 
at Jericho, Phasaelis {Fusail in the Jordan Valley), 
Samaria, Antipatris, Ashkelon, etc. He built the 
desert fortress of Masada {Sebbeh) on the south-west 
shores of the Dead Sea ; and his tomb was in the 
circular fortress of Herodium, which still stands on 
its conical hill south of Bethlehem {Jehel Fureidis), 
His successors added Tiberias, Csesarea Philippi, 
Bethsaida, Archelais (probably Eerdwa in the 
Jordan Valley), and other towns ; but his dominions 
were divided (Jos. AnL XVII. xi. 4), Arehelaus 
ruling Edom, Judsea, and Samaria; Philip ruling 
Bashan and Abilene (north of Hermon); and 
Antipas ruling Galilee, with Gilead and Moab 
(Persea); until under the Eoman procurators 
Palestine became a province subject to the legate 
of Syria. During this period Damascus and the 
re^ons far east of the Jordan were subject to the 
Nabatoean princes of Petra from B.a 95 to A.D. 106. 
Bashan was incorporated in the province of Syria 
in A.I>. 34 after the death of Philip. 

Later Geography , — Knowledge of the later topo- 
graphj of Palestine is important for a right under- 
standing of many questions, but the subject can- 
not here be fully treated. The scattered notices 
in Pliny, Strabo, and other Homan writers do 
not add materially to our information, nor are 
many places noticed in the Mishna; but in the 
4th cent, the Jerusalem Talmud contains many 
references. The conquests of Cornelius Palma 
under Trajan in A.I>. 105 gave to the Bomans the 
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whole Gilead and Moah from Bostra (Busrah) 
to Petra and Akabah on the Red Sea. Bostra was 
the capital of this new province of Arabia, and the 
qiiiarters of the Thirci Legion (Cyrenaica). In 
A.D. 295 Anranitis, Batansea, and Trachonitis were 
added to this province (which was ruled by a pro- 
prietor and a procurator^ these districts having 
previously belonged to Syria. The Syrian province 
continued to use the Seleucid era for dating texts, 
but the Arabian cities dated from a.d. 106, the era 
■of Bostra. Hence (see Mr. A. G. Wright’s paper 
in FaL Expl, Fund Quarterly Statementj 1895, 
p. 67) it becomes possible to draw the north 
boundary of Arabia in A.D. 106 on the south side 
of Bashan passing just north of Adraa, while 
after A.D, 295 the border between Arabia and 
Syria ran farther north by Neve {Mawa) and Aere 
{eS’Sunamein) in the north part of Bashan, The 
most important places historically in the 2nd 
cent. A.B. were Bether {BUtir near Jerusalem), 
where the great revolt of the Jews from Hadrian 
was suppressed, and Jamnia (Yebnah), the seat of 
the Sanhedrin after A.D. 70 ; while after A.D. 135 
it sat at Shafram {Skefa "Amr), Oshah {E^sJieh)^ 
Bhaaraim (Sharah)f and Tiberias in Lower Galilee, 
The great Ommmticon of Eusebius, translated 
from Gr. into Latin by Jerome, is very important 
for a knowledge of the 4th cent, topography, 
but the identnication of Bible sites by these 
writers, who were intimately acquainted with the 
whole country, is as often wrong as right (as may 
be shown in cases such as Aijalon, etc.), and it 
has no authority, although upon it was founded 
the Greek tradition which all pilgrim diaiies 
repeat down to the 12th cent., and which still 
survives. The crusaders further confused the 
topography by new and ignorant identifications, 
often rejecting sites fixed by the consensus of 
J ewish, Sam. , and Gr. -Christian tradition. Before 
the first crusade (A.B. 1099) the Greek Chumh 
divided the country into three provinces, Palestina 
Prima, Palestina Secunda (Galilee and East of 
Jordan), and Palestina Tertia in the south, in- 
cluding S.E. Palestine and the southern desert — 
all under the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem. The 
crusaders had four metropolitans (at Jerusalem, 
Caesarea, Tyre, and Nazareth) under the Latin 
Patriarch of Jerusalem until A.D. 1187- Under 
the Romans and Byzantines the^ boundaries of 
the country were guarded by Legions and native 
auxiliaries, established at centres like Bostra 
{Bmrah) on the edge of the Syrian desert, and at 
Sinai, with posts along the plains of Moab and 
Damascus. The tombstones of Roman officers are 
commonly found in these regions with Greek (and 
sometimes Latin) inscriptions. The crusaders 
divided all Palestine (except Bashan, which was 
never conquered) into fifteen baronies and fiefs 
under the king of Jerusalem in the 12th cent. 
The treaty of Richard i. and Saladin (A.D. 1192) 
left to the Christians all the plains of Philistia and 
Sharon, with Galilee and Tyre, and many new 
fortresses were built in these regions early in the 
iSth centuiy. The last region left to the Chris- 
tians, after the conquest of Bibars, consisted, 
about A.D. 1282, of Carmel, the plains of Acre, and 
the hills east of T3rre, ail finally lost in 1291 on the 
fall of Acre. Moslem accounts of Palestine are 
slight and, as a rule, late, excepting the geography 
of El Mukaddasi, which throws light on the con- 
dition of the country before the first crusade. A 
considerable Christian population continued to 
exist under the Moslems during the centuries 
following Omar’s conquest, and was found in the 
country by the crusaders. Soldiers from the west 
of Europe had already been planted in Palestine 
by the Romans in tne 2nd cent., and a large 
population of European settlers occupied the land 


in the 12th; but after the 13th this element was 
represented till recently only by Italian traders 
on the coast, and by monks at Nazareth, Carmel, 
Jerusalem, and Bethieliem. During the last 
■twenty years the inimigration of Cii’cassians (in' 
Bashan),- of Bosnians (at Cmsarea on the coast), 
and of Jews at Jerusalem, with^ colonies near 
Jaffa, on Carmel, in Galilee, and in Bashan, are 
the most remarkable changes in the population, 
of the country. Our knowledge of Faiestine 
under the Franks, in the 12th and 13th cents., 
is singularly minute, and the remains of their 
churches and castles are among the most con- 
spicuous ruins in the country ; hut their influence 
on the native race and language seems to have 
been very small. Modem Palestine under the 
Turks is divided into four provinces, — that of 
Jerusalem, that of N4blus (Shechem), to which 
the Belka or ‘ empty land ’ (in Moab and Gilead) 
is attached, and that of Acre. Bashan is directly 
under the mler of the capital at Damascus. The 
country still possesses fine eornlands, especially in 
Sharon, Lower Galilee, and Bashan ; its hills are 
covered with vines, especially on Hermon and 
round Hebron; and large groves of olives cover 
the lower foot hills. Most of its ancient towns 
are now either villages of huts built of mud in 
the plains and of stone in the hills, or they are 
ruins. The only city is Damascus (250,000 in- 
habitants), and the chief towns are Jerusalem (per- 
haps 60,000), Hebron (10,000), Gaza (18,000), Jaffa 
(7000), Bethlehem (5000), Nflblus (15,000), Jenin 
(3000), Nazareth (6000), Tiberias (2000), Accho 
(Acre, 8000), and Tyre (3000) ; but these are only 
estimates based on local information, and the 
numbers constantly vary, the Moslem population 
and the Samaritans at NS.hlus (140 souls) tending 
to decrease, while the Jewish, Greek, German, and 
Maronite-Christian elements tend to increase, in 
niunbers and in prosperity. 

vi. Antiquities. — At a time approximately 
dated B.a 2800, the Akkadians from the lower 
Tigris were sending ships to Sinai for granite (Tel- 
loh inscriptions of Gudea), and cutting cedars in 
Amanus {Amahim)i and it is not improbable that 
they entered Palestine as did Amraphel (AMm- 
murahi) and Arioch (Eria/m), who raided (Gn 
14*^’) through Bashan, Moah, and Edom to Kadesh- 
bamea, returning by En-gedi up the Jordan Valley 
to Dan, and to the land of Hobah north of Dam- 
ascus. The date of the participators in this alleged 
early Ghaldaean raid may possibly be fixed by the 
cuneiform tablets c. B.C. 2300 (see above, p, 647^). 
During the same period theJfcw orMinyans ( J er 5P’^,' 
but see KAT^ ad loc,) were ruling in Lower Egypt, 
and are said in Egyp. records (see Brugsch, i. 234) 
to have come from Assyria and from east of Syria, 
probably from near Lake Van. Their language, 
like the Akkadian, appears (Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
No. 24, Berlin) to have been Mongolic, and th,ey 
adored Set, a deity worshipped by the Hittites, 
to whom they were probably akin. It is not im- 
possible, therefore (but see above, p. 646^), that at 
this early period a Hittite tribe may have been 
established among the Amorites in the south at 
Hebron (Gn 23), though in the later times of the 
Heb. conquest and in Solomon’s age (Jos 1^, 1 K 
4^) the Hittites are confined to North Syria. In 
the lowest strata of the mound at Lachish pottery 
as well as flint instruments occur, which may 
belong to this period, amd with these a signet 
which appears to have on it both Egyptian and 
Hittite hieroglyphics. To this early period may 
also he attributed the rude stone monuments, 
which are numerous in Moab, and which also 
occur near the Jabhok, at Rabbath-ammon, and 
near Sfif in Northern Gilead, as well as in the 
Jaul^n. There are three or four examples in 
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Upper Galilee, and a group' west of Tell elS^di 
(Dan}, but none are known in Western Palestine 
south of the Sea of Galilee. These monuments 
resemble those of our own islands, including 
monumental pillars {ma^^ebdth of the Hebrew), 
circles of village, enclosure stones [Mzirtm, Arab. 
hadhr)^ and tables supported on upright or flat 
stones, such as are called cromlechs or dolmens in 
Britain, The Moabite examples of the latter class 
of monuments cannot have been sepulchral, and 
were never covered over with mounds like the 
tomb-chambers of Europe. They can only (in 
many instances) have served as tables, probably as 
altars, and they have often * cup hollows® in the 
top stone, fitted for libations, such as are still 
poured into similar cup hollows in the north of 
Europe. The distribution of these monuments is 
remarkable, since they have disappeared from the 
regions in which Hezekiah and Josiah (2 K 18^ 
23^’®^) destroyed the Canaanite altars and pillars, 
surviving only in regions beyond the influence of 
the kings or Judah. They occur on Hebo (cf. 
Hu 23^'*), and at Dan, both of which were centres 
of idolatrous worship. 

The monumental history of Palestine from Egyp. 
sources begins about B.o. 1700 (Brugseh’s date), 
before which time the foreign kings of the Delta 
(Minyans or Hyksos) were in communication with 
‘the north.® Ahmes, first of the new native 
dynasty from Thebes (the 18th), drove the Asiatics 
from the Delta, and pursued them to Sharuhen 
{Tell esh-Bheri'ah) on the borders of Palestine. 
Thothmes l. marched into Palestine and Syria, 
and beyond the Euphrates, about B.o. 1633; and 
a generation later Thothmes ill. won a great 
victory at Megiddo in Central Palestine, defeating 
a league of Canaanites and Hittites, and pursuing 
his conquests through Phoenicia 1^ Aradus and 
Tunep, and beyond the Euphrates. The list of cities 
conquered in Palestine, about B.a 1600, includes 
those of Philistia, Lower Galilee, and Bashan, 
as far as Ashtaroth and Damascus; but none 
appear to be mentioned in Samaria or Upper 
Judma, or in Gilead or Moab. The Egyp, chariots 
could not enter these rugged mountains. Among 
the 119 towns in Palestine mentioned on this valu- 
able list at Karnak (first published by Mariette) the 
following cities noticed m the Bible are found in 
the order here given: — ^Megiddo, Gaza, Dothan, 
Babbith, Kartan, Damascus, Edrei, Abila (of 
Bashan), Hammath, Madon, Lasharon, Ashfcaroth, 
Maachah, Laish, Hazor, Adami, Kishxon, Shunem, 
Misheal, Achshaph, Taanach, Ihleam, Anem, 
Kadesh (of Issachar), Anaharath, Nekeb, Joppa, 
Lod, Ono, Shochoh (near Adullam), Naamah, 
Saphir, Eakkon, Gerar, Aroer (of Simeon), Lebaoth, 
Eenoboth, Adoraim, Anim, Gezer, Rabbath, Zorah, 
Anem, En-gannim (of Judah), Gibeah (of Judah), 
and Zephathah. These cities therefore all bore their 
biblical names in B.O. 1600, before the Exodus, 
and the list has the highest value for critical 
purposes. The civilization of the Canaanites at 
this period as described m the spoil lists of 
Thothmes ni. is most remarkable. All the precious 
metals were in use ? art objects from Phmmcia and 
^syria were imported ; ivo^ was used for inlay- 
ing ; chariots were plated with gold and silver, or 
pamted ; armour of bronze, and iron weapons are 
noticed with flint axes. Thrones, footstools, and 


'commonly used. Ships laden with timber and 
! com W'ere sailing on the Mediterranean (cf. Gn 
I 49^®, Nu 24^^), and often carried slaves from the 
I north. In the time of Thothmes IV. further ex- 
! peditions were made against the Hittites, now 
t driven from Palestine to l^adesh on the Orontes. 

! These conquests were maintained during the 
! greater part of the long and prosperous reign of 
: AmenopMs III. (about B.c. 1500 to 1464). 

I The Egyptian monuments do not mention any 
' Exodus, though Thothmes IV. is said to have driven 
' out the Asiatics. The notices of the place Bameses 
(Gn 47^\ Ex do not serve to fix any ^ date for' 
such an event, and our only sources of informa- 
tion (see Jg IP®, IK 6^) point to the 15 th cent. 
B.a as that during which the conquest of Palestine 
by the Hebrews was effected. In the ruins of 
Lachish the seal of Teie, the Armenian queen of 
Amenophis III., is found, showing intercourse with 
Egypt about B.c. 1500; and the Egyptians were 
in constant intercourse with Babylon, Assyria, and 
i Armenia at this time, the royal houses being allied 
by marriages from the timfe of Thothmes iv. A 
I curious cuneiform tablet, sealed with a Bab. 
cylinder signet (Tel el-Amarna), is addressed to 
‘ ‘ all the kings of Canaan, servants of my brother^ 
the king of Egypt,® and served as a passport foi 
an envoy. The great collections of 300 cuneiform 
tablets, found in 1887 at Tel el-Amama (between 
Memphis and Thebes), contain letters to Amenophis 
in. and Amenophis IV. from the kings of BaWlon, 
Assyria, and Armenia, from princes in Asia Minor, 
and (in about 200 instances) from chiefs of the 
Hittites, Amorites, Phcenicians, and Philistines, 
who ruled as subjects of the Pharaoh, assisted by 
Egyp. residents in the chief towms of the Syrian 
and Palestine plains, and guarded by forces of 
chariots. But towards the end of the reign of 
Amenophis lil. revolutions occurred, which de« 
stroyed the Egyp. domination. The Canaanites 
sought alliance with Babylon, but this -was refused. 
The Hittites and Cassites attacked Damascus, and 
overran Bashan. The Amorites made war on the 
Phoenicians, and besieged Tyre. The Egyp. forces 
were defeated and withdrawn from the north and 
from Jerusalem, and the king of that city wrote 
to Egypt to complain of the entire destruction of 
‘all the rulers,® which followed, and which was 
due to the conquests of a people called the Mahiri 
or *Ahiri, They are said to have come from Seii 
to Jerusalem, and to have fought at Aijalon, and 
subdued Gezer, Ashkelon, Zorah, Lachish, Keiiah, 
and other cities. The date coincides with that of 
the Heb. conquest according to the OT notices, 
and it appears probable that (as Zimmern has 
proposed) the Habiri are to be identified with the 


had pillars of iron and of gold. The cities had 
walls, and fine harvests of wheat and barley were 
reaped, while horses and flocks were captured by 
the Egyptians. Statues with heads of gold are 
also mentioned. Wine, oil, honey, balm, and 
fruits were presented. Even the ploughs seem to 
have been adorned with gold ; and cedar wood was 


In the reign of Amenophis iv. communication 
with the north was (according to these tablets) 
much interrupted, and about B,a 1400 the I8th 
dynasty was overthrown. Seti I., a generation 
later, began to attempt the reconquest of the lost 
empire when the 19th dynasty had arisen. He 
penetrated to Kanana {Kana'an) near Hebron, and 
mto the land of Zahi, famous for its wine and eorn^, 
and thought to have lain in the south of PaL, 
near which apparently lived the Anaugas (perhaps 
Anakim). Seti also fought a battle at Inuamu, 
perhaps Jamnia, and his famous successor, Ramses 
11,, besieged and took Ashkelon, and the towns 
of Shalama, Maroma {Meir^n\ Ain Anamim 
CAinatAa), Dapur {Deb4rieh)t and Kalopu (perhaps 
Shalab4n), in Upper and Lower Galilee. He pur- 
sued his conquests into Phoenicia, and, after taking 
B^adesh, entered into treaty with the Hittites, 
who had become independent, and marched to the 

* These two statements were dearly written not earlier tbas 
the time of the 19th dynasty. 
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' Euplirates and to Ephesus. , This period of conquest 
in Graliiee seems to have coincided chronologically 
with the oppression of Israel under Jabin n., king 
of Hazorj whose * captain’ (sar), with a force of 
iron chariots (Jg 4^), bears a name not apparently 
Semitic, but easfly explained as Egyp., viz. Sisera, ; 
le, Ses-Ba, ‘the servant of Ka.’ T'he conquests of i 
Eamses ll. were lost about B.c. 1300 by Merenptah, 
who was attacked in Egypt by tribes from the 
north, and after his time Arisu (Hareth), a 
Phcenician, ruled in the Delta. The power of 
Egypt steadily declined, and about B.c. 1200 
Eamses ill. was attacked by northern tribes, 
coming both by sea and by land to Egypt. Among 
those enumerated are the Banau or Greeks, ana 
the Puhsta^ thought to be the Philistines. 

Early Assyr, invasions occurred (see Aram) about 
this period; and in B.c. 1150 Assur-risisi set up a 
monument at Beirut, and about 1120 Tiglath- 
pileser l. entered the Lebanon. An Assyr. king was 
also buried at Abydos in the time of Eamses XIT., 
and may have passed through Palestine. But, 
after the death of Solbmon, Shishak (B.C. 966-933) 
invaded Palestine, and took 133 cities, among 
which Jerusalem is perhaps mentioned last 
(Maspero). The only monument of this later age 
is the famous Moabite Stone, found at Dhibdn^ 
which records the revolt of Moab in the 9th cent. 
B.C., during the reign of Ahab (cf. 2 K 3^*^). 
But the power of the Assyrians in Palestine 
was not severely felt until the time of Tiglath- 
pHeser ni., who conquered Damascus in B,C. 732. 
Prior to this event Menahem of Israel and Ahaz of 
Judah brought tribute, as Jehu had done in the 
9th cent. The fail of the Syrian power beyond 
Jordan was followed by the capture of Samaria 
in B.C. 722 by Sargon. The advance to Ashdod 
followed eleven years later, and the attack on 
Jerusalem by Sennacherib, in B.O. 701, failed in 
consequence of the success of Tirhakah, the Ethi- 
opian king of Egypt, after his defeat near Joppa. 
Sennacherib ‘ dwelt at Nineveh ’ (2 K 19*^®) till nis 
death twenty years later, and Judah was saved 
for a century. The great inscription of Sennacherib 
attests the wealth of Hezekiah, and mentions his 
ivoiy throne. The Siloam inscription, belonging 
to this age, not only gives us the characters then 
in use, — closely like the Phcenician, — but also 
shows us that the language of Judah was the 
pure Heb. in which the earlier books of the 
OT are written. Sennacherib speaks of 30 
talents of gold and 800 talents of silver given as 
tribute by Hezekiah, ■wdth precious woods, gems, 
eunuchs of the palace, horses, mules, asses, camels, 
oxen, and sheep. Forty-six fortresses were be- 
sieged with battering-rams in Judaea. Manasseh 
is again noticed as tributary to Esarhaddon, who 
rebuilt Babylon (of. 2 Ch 33^^) and conquered 
Egypt. Very few Palestine antiquities are as yet 
recovered previous to the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(B.c. 600), excepting those noticed above. At 
Samaria a Heb. quarter-shekel weight* has been 
found (about 40 CTains), and in the ruins of Laehish 
clay images, witfi pottery and seals. Certain in- 
scribed seals from Jerusalem and Northern Pales- 


Stone, and also early in Assyria and Syria. The 

* The old Jerusalem shekel, according to Maimonides, weighed 
about S20 grains, but the Galil«ean shekel was half the weight of 
the Jerusalem shekel. The weight has on it the words redoT 
'‘quarter of half* (Olermont-Oanneau), and reba* Jshe-l 
for * carter shekel ' (Robertson Smith). See the discussion by 
the latter in the Amdempj IStfa Nov. 1893, p. 443 ff., or JPMFStj 
July 1894, p. 226 IS. The weight agrees with that of the quarter 
of a Galilsean shekel. After the Captivity the shekel weighed 
only 220 grains (see also PEFSt^ July and Oet. 1899 and Jan. 
1900, for further papers on the metrology). A specimen, appar- 
ently of the full weighing 166 grs., has recently been 

found by Bliss at TeU Zakariya {PMFSt, July 1899, p. 207 1), 


Siloam aqueduct, and probably many rock - cut 
tombs of the old Pboenician character, date from 
this period. 

After the Captivity we possess silver sheke. 
coins (worth about 2s. 8d. ), adorned with the pome- 
granate, which appear to be earlier than the 2nd 
or 3rd cent. B.C. ; and the great inscription 
of Eshmunazar (probably of the 3rd cent. B.C.|' 
shows that Sharon was ruled by the Sidonian 
kings under the Ptolemies, while dated texts of 
the same period attest the worship of Baal near 
Tyre. The Greek influence which began to affect 
Palestine after the conquest by Alexander the 
Great is witnessed by the ruins oi Tyrus in Gilead, 
where the palace of the priest Hyrcanus (built , in 
B.C. 176} is adorned with gigantic figures of . lions, 
and with semi-Gr. semi-Egyp. pillars and cornices. 
To the 2nd cent. B.C. belong^ the coins of the , 
Hasmonman kings, inscribed ' in the later Heb. 
character, and also (from the time of Alexander 
Jannmiis) in Greek. The Gr. masonry (like that of 
the Acropolis), with drafted margins to the stones, 
is found at Tyrus and in Phoenicia, and continued 
in use in the time of Herod the Great. About the 
Christian era the Gr. tomb also began to supersede 
the earlier Heb.. tomb with hohim or tunnel 
graves, and the adornment of the facades was 
executed in a peculiar native style, much Influenced 
by Greek ideas, the best examples of which occur 
near Jerusalem. 

The second century of the Christian era was a 

S eat building perioa in Palestine. Eoman cities 
ce Gadara and Gerasa sprang up, and the temple 
of Baalbek was built. Numerous family mausoiea 
—“towers containing sarcopham— were erected, esp. 
in Bashan and Gilead, and Gr, inscriptions prove 
that they were built in the lifetime of the owner. 
Bashan presents us with hundreds of Gr. texts of 
this a^e, dating from the time of Herod onwards, 
and mtnessing to the existence of a mingled Arab- 
Gr. population, adoring Arab and Gr. gods. The 
synagogues of Upper Galilee (to which probably 
others on Carmel and at Shiloh may be added) are 
equally influenced by Gr. art, though in some cases 
giving square Heb. inscriptions. The most notable 
examples occur at Chorazin, Tell Hflm, Irbid, and 
in the mountains of Naphtali. Eoman roads, with 
milestones inscribed in Gr. and in Latin, belong 
to the same period (esp. under the Antonines, 
A.D. 140 to 180)| and at Gerasa we find a very 
perfect example of a Eoman city, with its streets 
of columns, forum, theatres, naumachia basin, 
triumphal arch, baths, Judgment basilica, and 
temples. To the 2nd ana 3rd cents, A.I). belong 
also the J ewish and Christian osteophagi (or 
bone boxes) found on Olivet with Gr. and Heb. 
texts, and the tombstones of the old Jewish 
cemete^ at Jaffa. The tomb of Eleazar bar 
Eachariah (a.d. 135) bearing his name has perhaps 
been found on Carmel, and that of a descendant 
of Eabbi Tarphon at Jaffa. 

The Palestine ruins of the Byzantine period 
(4th to 7th cent.) are extremely numerous, includ- 
ing fortifications, churches, chapels, and monas- 
teries in all parts of the country. Gr. -Christian 
texts are commonly found. The Gr. tomb con- 
tinued in general use, and copper coins of the 
later emperors are found in great numbers. The 
remains of the Arab period before the crusades 
(especially the mosques at Jerusalem, Damascus, 
ana *Ammfin) are less numerous. A text from 
Harrfin (south-east of Damascus) proves the use 
of the ICufio character in Palestine before the 
time of Omar. The Norman buildings of the 
12th and 13th cents, represent a new and foreign 
element in architecture, and to this age belong 
many coins, seals, inscribed tombstones, glass 
mosaics, and frescoes, with other art objects. The 
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latest important architectural remains are found 
in the mosc^ues built by the great Egyp. rulers of 
the iStli and 14th cents. Modern additions to 
the architecture include the Latin monasteries 
at Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Carmel, etc., 
with smaller Greek monasteries, and Protestant 
churches and orphanages at Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
etc. The real antio uities of Palestine are, however, 
for the most part hidden in the great mounds which 
mark the sites of ancient cities such as Ashkeion, 
Megiddo, Lachish, Caesarea, etc., which requii'e 
further excavation. 

Litbeaturb. — Bibliography of Palestine occupies a stout 
volume recently published by Herr Rohricht, but the number 
of standard works necessary for the student is not large. 
Beland's PaloBstina lUmtrata is still valuable, and Robinson’s 
Biblical Researches form an invaluable storehouse of literary 
notices. The results of exploration are found in the publications 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund (1865-1900), and esp. in the 
Memoirs of the Survey, including seven quarto volumes illus- 
trated. Three of these treat of Western Palestine, one of Moab, 
one of Jerusalem, one contains Special Papers, and the last 
gives the Arab nomenclature. Three volumes are added on 
the Natural History, Botany, and Geology, and two more are 
to follow on the Archseological discoveries of M. Olermont- 
Ganneau. To these must be added the maps (1 inch to the mile), 
with those on a smaller scale which give the results as bearing 
on ancient geography. The Eg,v^. records relating to Pales- 
tine will be found in Brugseh’s History of Egypt ^ and in Chabas* 
Voyage d*un Egyptient see also W. M. Muller, Asien u. Europa ; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, Struggle of the Eatiom, 
and parts of Hogarth’s Authority and Archaeology \ the 
spelling of the names is given in hieroglyphic types in Kerret’s 
Dictionary, The Tel el-Amama tablets are published in fac- 
simile iThontafelfund von el Amarna) by Winckler and tr«i by 
him in vol. v. of KIS (see also Petrie’s Syria and Egypt from 
the Tell el Arnarm Letters, and Gender’s Tell Amarna Tablets, 
2nd ed.). The Assyr. records are tr. in RP, and (better) in 
KIB i.-iii., and in Schrader’s valuable work on the Cuneif. 
Inscript, and OT. The early Christian and Moslem accounts 
are treated in the publications of the Palestine Pilgrim Texts 
Society. The Greek inscriptions were collected by Waddington 
and de Vogu6 {Inscriptims Grecques et Latines de la Syrie), 
and to the latter we owe valuable works on Jerusalem and on 
the churches of the crusaders. The history of the various 
scripts is given by Isaac Taylor (The Alphabet), and the 
coinage is treated by Madden (Coins of the J ews). The Talmudic 
geography is detailed by Neubauer (Giographie du Talmud), 
and the Arab geographies by Guy le Strange (Pal. under 
the Moslems) ; while the most important works treating of the 
crusaders include Bongars’ Gesta Dei, the History by William 
of Tyre, the valuable Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani by Herr 
Rohricht, and Rey’s Colonies Franques de la Syrie. Many 
other publicarions might be added to this list of leading w'orks, 
such as the publications of the German Palestine Sodety, the 
works of de Saulcy, Gu6rin, and others, and scattered jiapers, 
given by the Biblical Archaeological Society and other anti- 
ejuarian societies. Popular works on the country are not 
included in this list. The features of the country may be best 
understood from the laree model by Mr. G. Armstrong pub- 
lished by the Palestim Exploration Fund. The topographical 
questions and antiquities are treated in G, A. Smith’s HGBL ; 
Baedeker, Pal, (last ed.) ; Nowack, Eeh. Arch. ; Benzinger, 
do.; see also Conder’s Handbook to the Bible. Important 
details may also be studied in the British Museum catalogues ; 
and M. Maspero’s studies of the geographical lists of Thothmes 
nr. and Shishak have been published in the Transactims of the 
Victoria Institute (fox Thothmes, 1886, p. ^11 ft., 1888, p, 63 ff. ; 
for Shishak, 1894, p. 63jff.), which, together with those of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, contain other papers bearingqn Palestine : 
cf. also parts of Sayce’s Patriarchal Palestine, Mediaeval 
Samaritan Topography is to be found in Juynboll’s Samaritan 
Book of J oshua, and in N eubaueris Samaritan Chronicle, to which 
Nutt’s Samaritans may be added as of value. Recent researches 
have so entirely changed the basis on which Palestine antiquities 
are now studied, that the traditional Christian topography has 
ceased to be regarded as of primary importence, and many 
works founded on this information have become obsolete. Out- 
side the Bible the most important ancient work bearing on the 
-'isndition of the country, about the Christian era, continues to 
^ that of Josephus', but his text is so corrupt, and his state- 
ments of distance and area are so discordant, that it is impossible 
to rely on his accuracy in these details. 

, C. E CONDEE. 

PAIiItU ; #aXXoi5sr, 4»aXXoi55). — One of the 
sons of Eenhen, Gn 46^ Ex Nu 26®* % 1 Ch 6®^ 
The patronymic Pallnites ^aXXoveL) occurs 

in Nu 26®. We should probably read Fallu for 
Peleth (wh. see) in Nu 16k 

FILM (OF THE HAND).--«The Heb. word ^5 
{from fpB to be bent, bowed), signifies the hand as 
bent or hollow, the palm in readiness for holding 


or grasping, and it is used with great freedom la 
OT. Pharaoh’s cup is set upon the palm of 1 li 
hand (Gn 401 ^* 21 ); the widow of Zarexfiiath haa 
< but a paimful of meal ’ (1 K 17 ^^) ; the palms are 
clapped in applause (2 K or in derision (Nu 
24^*^); men seize with the palm (Ezk 29'’^), and 
smite their palms together in hand-grasp (Pr 6^^ I 
the palms are spread out in prayer (Ex 9^®* ®®) ; it 
is by the toil of the palms that men earn their 
bread (Gn 31^®) ; and to be in one’s palm is the Ileb. 
expression for to be in one’s power. The Eng. idiom 
uses ‘hand’ in almost all these places. Indeed 
‘ palm ’ never occurs in AV except when followed by 
‘ of the hand ’ (Lv 14^®, 1 S 5k 2 K Is 49^k Dn 10^% 
In Dn 5®* ^ ‘part’ (AV and RV) should be ‘ palm.’ 

In Sir IS® (Jod is said to govern the world with 
the palm of His hand (^v crmBafxg airrov, lit. 

‘ with the span of his hand,’ cf . Is 40^®). The Geneva 
and Bishops’ Bibles have ‘ with the power of his 
hand ’; other VSS, including EV, omit, following a 
better text. 

The palm of the hand is thrice mentioned in NT. 
In Mt 26®^ it is said that ‘others smote him with 
the palms of their hands ’ ; the Gr. is simply ol Bi 
ippaiTLorav (edd. epimoav). The only other occurrence 
of paTl^eiP in NT is Mt 6®® ootls ere pawl^ei els 
Bs^chv oiaydva [erou], ‘whosoever shall smite thee 
(RV ‘smiteth thee’) on thy right cheek,’ where 
the smiting is clearly with the palm of the hand. 
And, as Swete (on Mk 14®®) points out, in two at 
least of the three LXX instances of parrl^eiv, the 
reference is to a blow on the face by the hand of 
another (Hos ID, 1 Es 4®®). Field (Otium Norv.^ 
on Jn 18^®) quotes, further, a clear example from 
Josephus (Ant. viii. xv. 4), who represents Zede- 
kiah as saying, before he struck Micaiah on the 
cheek, *If he be a true prophet, as soon as he is 
struck by me, let him disable my hand’ (eBSi/i 
paiTLodeb utt’ ipov iiov riqv %et)t>a) ; and he 

decides, after examining the use of the word in 
classical writers, that pairL^eiv (though from pams, 
a rod) is not used as equivalent to pa^Bl^etv, ‘ to 
strike with a rod,’ later than Herodotus. RV 
therefore need scarcely have repeated the AV 
margin ‘or with rods.’ In Mk 14®® (pawLo/aaotp 
avrbv ^^aXkov [but edd. after best MSS ’^a§ov, on 
which see^ Swete, in loo.']) and in Jn 18®® (^Jw/ce 
pdTTurfia T(p *l7](rov) we have the subst. pdincrpta, of 
which the meaning is determined by the meaning 
of parrl^os ; it means a stroke with the palm of the 
hand, RV has in Mk ‘ received him with blows of 
their hands,’ with marg. ‘ or strokes rods ’ ; and 
in Jn ‘ struck Jesus with his hand,’ with marg. * or 
with a rodJ* The margins are to be rejected on the 
ground of congmity as well as the use of the word. 

/ J.' Hastings. 

PALM TREE ("i»^ tdmdr^ in Jg 4® and Jer 10® 
palma).^Thfi palm is indigenous in tropical 
and subtropical climates. It is the tree par 
excellence of Egypt aud Nubia. It fiourishes, 
however, in the maritime plain of Pal. and Syria, 
as far north as Beirfit and Tripoli. Beyond this it 
exists, even as far as Smyrna. It grew formerly 
in abundance in the Jordan VaUey, and would do 
so now if planted. Although a few trees grow in 
sunny places on the lower mountains, they do not 
usually bear fruit at an altitude above 1000 ft. 
The palm of Scripture is Phoenix dactylifera, L., 
of the Order Palmege. It is an endogenous tree ; 
the trunk, composed of interlacing fibres, is very 
light, hut exceedingly flexible and strong. A 
palm tree sways to and fro in the wind with 
inexpressible gracefulness, but seldom breaks, 
even in the fiercest gales. Its trunk grows by 
additions from above, not increasing in thickness 
after it has once become fairly established. 
Indeed,^ by the wearing off of the stumps of the 
leaves, it becomes more slender as it increases in 
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height. This tall, slender, flexible trunk springs ■ 
from an immense tuber, a little below the surface 
of the ground. From the lower surface of this 
tuber descend cord-like white roots, which spread 
laterally about as much as the diameter of the 
head of leaves, and downward for 6-8 ft. or more. 
These give off coarse fibres, which absorb the 
moisture from the soil. From the upper aspect of 
the tuber, and the lower part of the trunk, spring 
true branches. If not cut off, they will grow and 
produce the effect of a clump of several trees. 
Such clumps are the usual form of growth in the 
desert, or in neglected places. But branches very 
seldom grow at any considerable height above the I 
ground. The palm ‘ branches’ (called technically j 
Hiss in Lv 23^® [see Driver’s note in PB\ ' palms ’ 
the hand], from their shape [cf. Is 19^®, 
Job 15®®]) do not refer to these, hut to the fronds, 
yhich form a hemispherical or nearly spherical 
dome, which waves and tosses often at a height of 
50-100 ft. The fronds themselves are 6-^12 ft. or 
more in length, with a stiS[’ midrib, and pinnae half 
folded lengthwise, ending in a prickly tip. The 
lowermost of these fronds are denexed, the middle 
horizontal, and the uppermost erect. BVom the 
terminal hud arise the spathes, which enclose the 
flowers. The staminate flowers are on one tree 
and the pistillate on another. As soon as they 
have shed their pollen, the staminate flowers 
wither and drop off. But the clusters of dates on 
the fertile tree grow more beautiful as they curve 
more and more outward and downward on their 
long yellow or red stalks, and the ripening dates , 
turn from green to yellow or red, and sometimes ; 
to a rich maroon colour or almost black. The 
fruit is gathered by a man who climbs the tall , 
slender trunk, cuts the great clusters, places them ; 
in a basket, and lowers them to the ground. ' 

The Scripture allusions to^ the palm tree are 
numerous. Its evergreen foliage and wealth of 
delicious fruit are compared with the righteous 
(Ps 92^2), it^ tall, graceful stature and^ mien with 
the loveliest of women (Ca 7^). Immediately after 
the latter allusion there is another to the mode of 
gathering the fruit : ‘ I will go up to the palm 
tree, I will take hold of the boughs thereof ’ (v.®). 
The boughs here are the ^aceful stalks of the date 
clusters, often 4-6 ft. long, loaded with their 
tempting fruit, under the dome of leaves. The 
upright port of the palm is noticed (Jer 10®). The 
withering of this tree is mentioned with that of 
the vine, fig, pomegranate, apple, and other trees, 
as a sign of the desolation of the land (J1 1^®). 
Sculptured and carved palm trees were used for 
architectural decoration (1 K 6®^, Ezk 4F® etc.). 
Fronds were used for booths (Lv They were 

also used in token of triumph (Jn 12^®, Rev 1% 

The palm gave its name to Phoenicia and to 
Phoenix in Crete. Jericho was the ‘ city of palm 
trees’ (Dt 34®, Jg P® 2 Ch 28^®). ^ They existed 
in great numbers there in the time of Christ. 
A few wild ones exist now in the Jordan Valley. 
Perhaps the fronds used in Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem came from that region. 
Hazazon-tamar (Gn 14^, 2 Ch 20®) possibly means 
'the felling of the palm tree.’ Palms must have 
been abundant in En-gedi (Sir 24^^), a fact con- 
firmed by Josephus and Pliny, Baal-tamar (Jg 
20®®) and Deborah’s palm tree { Jg 4®), in the hill- 
country of Benjamin, were probably isolated trees 
— perbaps, according to Stanley, the same tree. As 
above said, pahns were never common in the upper 
hills. This would make a single tree in such a 
situation a landmark. There are still a few in the 
hills of Pal. and Lebanon. Tamar in the south of 
Judsea (Ezk 47^® 48®®) must have been within the 
wilderness of the wanderings. Robinson (BEF^ 
d, 198, 202) places it at el-Milh, Tadmor (2 Ch 8^) 
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is a corruption of (or a mistake for) Tamar. -^It 
was noted for its palm trees. None now remain. 
Bethany is derived by some from oj 

dateSi while others derive it from of 

sorrow. The improbability of dates bSaing produced 
in quantities sufficient to give their naiiie^ to a 
place, inclines us to think that the latter is the 
more correct etymology. Three women are named 
Tamar (Gn 38®, ‘2 S 13^ 14®7). See Tamae. 

Dates are a staple article of food among the 
Bedawin of Sinai and elsewhere. A seedless palm 
tree flourishes in the Convent of Mar Saba. Fine 
groves of palm trees are found in all the oasesc 
The dates are dried separately, not compressed 
into cakes. For their weight, they contain a very 
large proportion of nutritious matter. A handful 
of them lasts an Arab a day or two. Date brandy 
is made in the Convent of St. Catherine in Sinai, 
and elsewhere. Date honey, called dibs^ is also 
made. Though there is no unmistakable allusion 
to the use of dates as food in the Bible, there can 
be no doubt that they were so employed. No 
mention is made of the use of palm wood in 
building. In modern times it is used only for gate- 
posts and rafters. The midribs of the fronds are 
used in making crates for fruit and coops for fowls. 

G. E. Post. 

PALMER-WORM (Dja gdzdm, eruca}.—ln 

the article on Locust, 6, we have pointed out the 
uncertainty as to the identification of the creatures 
referred to in J1 D 2®®, Am 4^. Bocliart and his 
followers suppose them to be stages in the grow’th 
of the locust. The Oxf, Eeb. Lex, agrees with him. 
The root DusrArab. jazam, signifies Ho cut off.’ 
This would' apply to any destroying larva. We 
have further pointed out (Locust, 9) that the hdstl 
(AV and RV ‘caterpillar’) is probably, as in RVm, 
a stage of the locust. There are numerous larvse of 
moths and butterflies which infest plants in Pal. 
and Syria, but none which amount to a pest, or do 
any damage comparable to that inflicted by the 
successive stages of the locust. The Eng. •palmer- 
worm is an old name for the caterpillar, wfiiich is 
so called either from its wandering about like a 
pilgrim, or (more probably) from its resemblance 
to the provincial Eng. for the catkin of a 

willow. G. E. Post. 

PALSY. — From Gr. irapdXvcrts (Trapd and XiJw ‘to 
loosen’) came Lat. paralysis^ whence Fr. paralysis. 
In Old Fr. there were several forms, ^ of which 
paralasie ^dpalasie are typical. In Middle Eng. 
also the longer and shorter forms were in use with 
a great variety of spelling, paralisie, parlesi, 
palasie,* palasye,t palesie,'^ pulsey, palsye, etc. 
tains ‘paralysis’ and ‘palsy’ are doublets. The 
former gradually droppea out of common use, and 
does not occur in A V ; but now it is supplanting 
the latter, except in echoes of biblical language. 

The subst. irapdXvtns is used only once (Ezk f^®)) 
in LXX. It is not used in NT ; * palsy’ is the tr. of 
either the adj. irapaXvnKbs or the verb TapaX^oyac, 
generally in the form ‘ sick of the palsy.’ When 
the Greek is the verb (Lk Ac 8^ 9®®) RV 

translates by the Old Eng. verb ‘ to palsy/ which 
is not used in AV, hut occurs twice in ShakvS. 
OorioL V. ii. 46, and Meas.for Meas. ui. i. 36— 

* AH thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld ; 

and is still in poetic use. For palsy or paralysis 
see under Medicine, p. 326. J. Hastings. 

* These two fonns are found in Wyclif s version, 
t As in Chaucer, 'Rom. of JKose, A 1098 — 

^ The mordaunt, wought in noble wyse, 

Was of a stoon ful precious, 

That was so fyn and vertuous, 

That hool a man it ooude make 
Of palasye, and of tooth-ake.’ 
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BILTI #aXr(€)0.— 1. One of the twelve, men 

jent by Moses to spy ont^ the land, Nn 13®. He 
was the representative of the 'tribe of Benjamin. 
2, The man to whom Miciial, David’s wife, was 
given by Saul, 1 S 25^ See Michal, Mabriagb, 
p. 274^. In 2 S 3^® he is called Faltiel. See follow- 
ing article under Ho. 2« , J. A. Selbib. 

FlLTIEi:i #aXr{eh^).— 1. The prince of ; 

Issaehar, one of those appointed to divide the land, 
Nu 34^®. 2. 2 S 3^®, the same as Falti of 1 S 25^. 
It is uncertain which is the original form. Faltiel 
is quite in place in P’s list of names in Nu 34, but 
is less so in 2 S 3^®, where moreover Palti has the 
support of the Syr. and Arab, versions (see Gray, 
M&b. Proper Pfames, 204, 310). L5hr, on the 
other hand, takes Palti to be a shortened form of 
*my refuge is EL* J, A. Selbib, 

PAMITE, THE B a KeKtaBsl, A a#eXXwz^e£; 
Ynlg. d& Phalii),-^A native of Beth-pelet in the 
Negeh of Judah (Jos 15®^, Neh^ IP®),^ To this 
town heionged Helez, one of David’s thirty heroes 
{2 S 23^®). In the parallel lists (1 Ch 11^ 27^®) 
Heiez is described as ‘the Pelonite* (uw|n), a 
variation which is supported by the reading of 
the LXX (A) in2S. Probably, however, ‘the 
Pelonite* of the Chronicler is due to a scribal 
error, and ‘ the Paltite * of the MT (cf. Pesh. 

is to be retained. See Pelokite. 

J. F. Stekning. 

PAMPHYLIA (UafKpvXlij) was^ a country on the 
south coast of Asia, having Lycia to the west and 
Cilicia Tracheia (called in later times Isanria) on 
the east. In the earlier and classical usage, Pam- 
phylia included only the narrow strip of fiat, 
tow-lying ground between the sea and the lofty 
front ridge of the broad belt of mountains called 
Taurus, which stretches from east to west along 
the southern edge of the great central plateau of 
Asia Minor, The Pamphylian coast-lands were 
entirely dominated by Mount Taurus, which forms 
a singularly grand and impressive feature as one 
sails along the coast or approaches it from the sea. 
On the west frontier and on the east, in the border- 
lands of Lycia and Tracheiotic Cilicia, Taurus 
approaches very close to the sea, and in some 
places actually rises straight out of the water %vith 
hardly room for a road to pass between the moun- 
tain wall and the sea. But the Pamphylian strip 
of land is in some places as much as 15 to 20 miles 
broad, and its length from east to west was esti- 
mated W Strabo at 640 stadia or 80 miles. 

The Taurus ridge along almost its whole front 
presents an exceedingly steep and lofty face 
towards the south ; and hence the ascent from the 
level plain of Pamphylia up the ridge of Taurus is 
very steep. In one place the road that ascends 
the precipitous face of Taurus was called Klimax, 
the Ladder; and it is still correctly described by 
that name, for the road ascends literally by a series 
of broad steps for more than 2000 ft. On reaching 
the summit there is no corresponding descent on 
the northern side ; hut the traveller finds himself 
on a high-lying ground, containing many large 
open vaUeys as well as narrower glens, and many 
mountains and hills. This high ground is distin- 
guished in the most marked way from the low plain 
by the sea ; and the classical nomenclature observed 
the distinction, Pampliyiia being the name of the 
sea plain and Pisidia bein^ the high country. In 
later time the name Pamphylia was extended over 
a considerable part of Pisidia owing to new political 
conditions, for in A.i>. 74 the Romans made an 
enlarged province of Pamphylia, whose bounds 
reached north to the frontier of Asia and the lake 


Askania (see Pisidia). But in the NT times Pam- 
phylia had the old and narrower limits. 

Though many paths across Taurus connect the 
Pamphylian cities with the country on the north 
side of the mountains, they are ail so long and 
difficult that none of them has ever been an^im- 
portant route for trade. It was more convenient 
to send the produce of the southern plateau lands 
either westwards to the iEgean harbours (especially 
Ephesus) or by the Cilician Gates to Tarsus. Thus 
the ' Pamphylian harbours served as ^export and 
import ' stations only for the Pamphylian strip of 
coast-land and for the nearer Pisidian glens and 
valleys ; and the Pamphylian cities never became 
especially important or wealthy, as they had a 
comparatively small country behind them. Still 
the land was rich enough to attract Greek colonies 
at an early period ; the coinage of Side and 
Aspendos shows that they were half-Greek cities 
as early as the 6th cent. B.O. ; and Sillyon appears 
as a partially Grsecized city about 300 B.C. But 
the (ireek language spoken in these Pamphylian 
cities was much corrupted, and in Side is said to 
have passed wholly out of use before the time of 
I Alexander the Great. The coin-legends and in- 
i scriptions in dialects of Greek are sometimes hardly 
intelligible, owing to the peculiar character of the 
alphabet and of the words. 

These facts prove that the Greek colonizing 
element in Pamphylia was not strong enough to 
maintain itself and to dominate the native element. 
It died out or melted into the native population. 
Even after the victories of Alexander the Great 
strengthened the Greek influence in Asia, Perga 
in Pamphylia, a purely native priestly centre, rose 
to importance, and struck a variety of coins.^ In 
opposition to it arose the Greek city Attalia, a 
Pergamenian foundation of the 2nd cent. Perhaps 
Ptolemais during the 3rd cent, marks a similar 
attempt to establish Greek influence under the 
protection of the Ptolemies; but the attribution 
of the coins HTOAEMAIEON to Pamphylia is far 
from certain, though it is q^uite natural that in the 
acme of Ptolemaic power the name may have been 
temporarily applied to some Pamphylian city, 
which was used as a centre of the authority of the 
Graeco-Egyptian kings. But in the 2nd and 1st 
cents. B-G. the greatest and wealthiest city of 
Pamphylia was Side, whose rich coinage at this 
period is attributed by numismatists to its serving 
as the market where the pirates of Cilicia Tracheia 
ffisposed of their booty. 

In these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the Greek, or rather Graeco-Roman, element should 
be weak in Pamphylia in the period when Christi- 
anity first entered the country. It was not one 
of the more highly civilized regions, hut rather 
one where the native Anatolian and Oriental char- 
acter had proved stronger than the Western influ- 
ence. This fact determined its history in the 
Christian period. In Pamphylia Christianity 
played a very small part during the early cen- 
turies. The new religion spread most in the more 
civilized and educated regions, and not in lands 
like Pamphylia. 

Another feature of the country must have 
exercised a strong determining influence on its 
history, A flat plain little raised above sea-levei, — 
sheltered by the lofty wall of Taurus from the 
cooling and invigorating northern breezes which 
make the climate of the central Anatolian plateau 
for the most part invigorating and temperate — 
with a son always saturated with the waters that 
flow down from Taurus or rise in great springs at 
its feet, and therefore at once fertile and fever- 
laden — with an atmosphere also heavy and satu 
rated with the moisture from the soil smd from the 
sea, moved only by fitful breezes setting from and 
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to the sea, — Pamphylia was not a country likely to 
keep alive the vigour and energy of European 
colonists. Though the soil, being more thoroughly 
cultivated in ancient than in _ modern time, would 
not give forth the same malaria that gives the 
coast so infamous a reputation, yet the natural 
circumstances make it necessarily and always an 
enervating climate. 

Christianity w^as brought to Pamphylia by Paul 
and Barnabas on. their first missionary journey. 
This was the country which naturally came next 
•within their sphere of work after Cyprus. Cilicia 
had already heard the word j and in their progress 
from Cyprus they must next proceed to Pamphylia. 
There seems no doubt that the plan of work for 
the missionaries, probably sketched out even before 
they started from Syrian Antioch (Ac 13^), must 
have contemplated the evangelization of Pamphylia 
next after Cyprus. Thither, then, the missionaries 
proceeded 5 but after they had reached the country 
there arose a difference of opinion, and John Mark 
left his companions and returned to Jerusalem, 
while the two apostles crossed Mount Taunis and 
reached Pisidian Antioch. It appears that they 
did not preach in Pamphylia at this time. The 
only reasonable interpretation of these circum- 
stances is that the first intention had been to 
preach in Pamphylia (which, as we have seen, was 
the natural older of evangelization) ; and that all 
three concurred in that purpose ; but, when the 
sphere of action was removed from Pamphylia to 
Pisidian Antioch, John Mark refused to acquiesce 
in the change of plan. Some time later, on their 
return, the apostles preached in Perga^ (though 
apparently with small success) ; and their action 
on that occasion proves that Pamphylia was in- 
cluded in their intended sphere of work. It a^ems 
irrational to suppose either that the plan of pro- 
ceeding to Antioch was formed at Paphos, or that 
John acquiesced in that plan until he reached 
Pamphylia, and then abandoned the work (Ac 13). 

As to the reason why the sphere of work had 
been changed from Pamphylia to Antioch, no 
information is given in Acts; but a plausible 
conjecture has been advanced that residence in 
the moist and enervating atmosphere of ^ Pam- 
phylia, coming after the fatigue of missionary 
travel and the intense effort of the scene in 
Paphos, brought out a certain weakness in St. 
Paul’s constitution, causing the illness alluded to 
in Gal # 8 .' 

Christianity seems to have been slow and late in 
acquiring a strong footing in Pamphylia. When 
St. Peter wrote to the Churches in the provinces 
of Asia Minor, he sent no message to Pamphylia 
or to Lycia, which may fairly be taken as^ a proof 
that there was no body of Christians in those 
districts (his omission of Cilicia, where there was 
a body of Christians, arose from that district 
being classed along with ^ria, and therefore being 
outside the range of the Epistle). On the extinc- 
tion of Christianity in Pamphylia see Perga. 

A long succession of travellers have visited and 
described the Pamphylian country: by far the 
most elaborate study of some Pamphylian cities is 
contained in the splendid folios of Lanckoronski’s 
Stddte Famphyliens, W. M. Ramsay. 

PAH.— See Food in voL ii. p, 40, s . ‘ Vessels.’ 

PARHAG pannag i mcrla, halsamum), — One 

of the articles of commerce of Judah and Israel 
(Ezk 27^^). The LXX Kmla is defined as * a shrub 
similar to the laurel,’ but there is no hint as to its 
identity. Balsamum is alike indefinite. Acc. to 
the book Zohar (13th cent.) anV le^em-pannag 
means ‘ pastry work.’ Br. Van Byck in his Arab. 
V S of the Bible gives kaldwa. This is a well-known 


confection, made of syrup, carob honey, dibs (grape 
honey), or date honey,: boiled with decoction of, 
soapwort roots and sesame oil. This sweet is' very 
extensively made and eaten by Orientals, and is^a 
considerable article of commerce. It is known in 
Turkish as pek-mes. We have not seen any de- 
scription of it in ancient authors, and its etymology 
bears no resemblance to that of pannag. In ^the 
absence of decisive evidence, the Eng. versions 
wisely transliterate the original, EVm' gloss ; 
‘perhaps a kind of confection.’ Cornill {ad loc,) 
and Hoffinana (FMn, Imckr^ 15) emend to 
‘wax.’ G. E. Post. 

PAPER, PAPER REEDS, PlPlRm-^See 
Reed, Wbitifg. 

PAPHOS (Hd^os) is mentioned in Ac as 
the residence of the proconsul of Cyprus, Seegius 
Paulus, who was visited and converted by St. 
Paul on his first missionai^ journey. 

The city here meant is New Paphos^ the ad- 
ministrative capita! of the Roman province of 
Cyprus, the ruins of which are to be seen at Baffo, 
about a mile south of the modern to%vii of Ktiraa, 
on the west coast of the island. These remains, 
which are all of Roman date, include a small 
theatre and amphitheatre, traces of a temple, 
numerous house foundations, parts of the city 
wall, and the moles of the ancient harbour. Out- 
side the wall are traces of another columnar edifice, 
and on and near the site are the ruins of a Greek 
cathedral and other mediaeval buildings. Several 
groups of rock-tombs in the neighbourhood seem 
to be of earlier than Roman date, but nothing is 
known of the settlement to which they may have 
belonged. 

Old Faphos, which was deserted in favour of the 
site already described, lies at KouJclia, on the left 
bank of the Bidrizo river (anc. Bocarus), about 10 1 

miles W. of Baffo, and a little inland. Paphos | 
was one of the most notable cities of ancient Cyprus, 
and owed its celebrity to the temple and cult of 
the ‘ Paphian goddess,^ whom the Greeks identified 
with Aphrodite. Paphos is said to have been 
founded by the legendary Kinyras, whose clan 
retained royal privileges down to the Ptolemaic 
conquest (B.C. 295), and the priesthood of the god- 
dess until the annexation of the island to Rome 
(B.C. 58). The goddess was worshipped under the 
form of a conical stone, in an open-air sanctuary, 
the general appearance of whicm is known from 
numerous representations on Roman imperial 
coins, and the ground plan from excavations 
made in 1888 on behalf of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund. The temple is known to have suffered 
severely from earthquakes, and to have been 
rebuilt more than once. It consisted in Roman 
times of an open court surrounded on three sides 
by chambers and porticos, and was entered through 
them from the east by a gateway. The position 
of the sacred stone, and the interpretation of many 
details shown on the coins, remain uncertain. To 
the south of the main court lie the remains of 
what may be an earlier temple, or the traditional 
tomb of Kinyras, almost wholly destroyed except 
the western wall of gigantic stone slabs. 

After the extinction of the native and Ptolemaic 
dynasties, and the foundation of New Paphos, the 
importance of the old town rapidly declined ; the 
place was ruined by earthquakes, and desolate 
already in Jerome’s tune ( Vita Hilarionu) ; though 
the Acts of Barnabas mention a Christian resident, 
formerly a kp68ov\os, 

Ln-BRATVEB.— Meursms, Cyprm, s.v,% Journal of MellmU 
StudieSt ix, 16S-271 (esp. literary sources for history of Old 
Paphos, 176-192 : excavations in the temple, 193-216). 

J. L. Mybes. 
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PAEABLE (IN OT).— 

1. The psycholog'ical origin of the use of Parables. 

2. pLoiation of Parables to other devices of style. 

3. The Parables of the OT and their closest analogues, 

1. The Psychological Opjgin of the use of 
Paeables. — It is a necessity imposed hj its very 
nature upon the human spirit to illustrate 'with 
the greatest possible clearness the objects and pro- 
cesses belonging to the sphere of ideas. There are 
two leading paths which literary style pursues in 
order to satisfy this psychological want. The 
hrst of these is chosen when one expressly points 
to a parallel which the phenomenon in question 
has in another sphere. The second method is 
when two spheres of phenomena are as it^ were 
looked at together, and when in the description of 
the one sphere those expressions are directly em- 
ployed which properly designate the notions and 
the phenomena of the other sphere. 

% Eelation of Parables to other devices 
OF Style. — {a) "When the first of the above-named 
ways of illustrating spiritual phenomena is adopted, 
this gives rise to the following stylistic devices : — 
(a) The Simile, as in the expressions, ‘ he shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water’ (Ps 1^), 
or ‘ thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel ’ (2®), or in the Arabic ‘ arrows blue like the 

teeth of the Ghflls* ( lik ‘the surprising one,’ 

a species of demon), cf. A. F. Mehren, Die Eketorik 
der Araber, p. 21. (jS) The Simile, however, not 
infrequently expands into an independent descrip- 
tion. Hence arise the following five devices of 
style: (L) TheF«/;^0is a naiTative in which sub- 
jects from the minei'al, vegetable, or animal king- 
doms are introduced as if they were capable of 
thougli.t and speech. The only instances of the 
Fable in the OT are the story told by Jotham (Jg 
Kimchi, ad loc. nre? an C’syn hv;D) and that 
spoken hy Jehoash to Amaziah (2 K 14®). Ezk 
173-10 ig ^ Fable (see below, 2 h), (ii.) The 
Parable i again, is a narrative whose subject is 
personal, and which is constructed in order to 
depict something vividly. Along with its closest 
analogues it wifl be dealt wuth more fully below 
(see 3), and the question will be answered whether 
the OT contains something similar, such as (iii.) 
the Paramyth. These three kinds of fictitious 
illustrative narrative have their opposite in (iv.) 
the {exemplum) or Example, for the 

latter is a narrative of a real occurrence, which 
serves to illustrate the situation in view. Instances 
of the are found in Ps 99® (Moses), 

106®®^* (Phinehas), Neh 13®* (Solomon), 1 Mac 2®®'** 
(Abraham and others), 2 Mac (Eleazar), Jth 
8^®*- (Abraham and others), 4 Mac a®®”* (David), etc. 
To the same category belong the stories of Tobit 
and Susanna in so far as these have a real his- 
torical kernel. It is a narrative of the same kind 
which has for its subject that emperor’s daughter 
(nopi mnn) who at the sight of Rabbi Joshua ex- 
claimed, * What a pity that such renowned wisdom 
should be stored in so ugly a casket * ; to which the 
Rabbi replied, ‘In what does the emperor, your 
father, store his wine V ‘In earthen vessels,’ said 
she ; whereupon the Rabbi retorted that an emperor 
should use more costly vessels. When this counsel 
was followed, the wine deteriorated (Bab. Talm, 
Tdanith P ; see, further, Fiirstentiial, p. 150). So, 
too, the narrative of Ishtar’s descent to Hades (Die 
Hbllenfahrt der lUar, ed. Alfred Jeremias, 1887) 
is related as an ‘Example’ (Lc, p. 7). Finally, (v.) 
the Parallel consists in placing side by side the 
articular points which two sets of phenomena 
ave in common. It is altogether a rare product 
of the rhetorical art, and as yet the present writer 
has failed to discover it in the OT. 

(b) When the material and the ideal spheres are 


looked at as the two sides of a unity, and the ex- 
pressions which properly belong to the description 
of the concrete sphere are a|)plied to the idea! 
sphere, w^e have the Metaphor. One sees it in such 
instances as the following : ‘ the light of thy 
countenance’ (Ps 4’' [Eng.*]) ; ‘they that be wdse 
shall shine,’ etc., i.e. he held in honour (Dn 12®), 
cf. dvaXdfi'il/ovcrLv (Wis 3^), ‘ super stellas fulgebunt 
facies eorum qui abstinentiani habueriint ’ (4 Ezr 
7®®)» ‘ye shall shine’ (Enoch 104®), oi BIkclioi iK\d/jL- 
^ova-LP (Mt 13^®). When the metaphorical expres- 
sions extend through a number of sentences, the 
description is called Allegorical ; cf. Cicero, de 
Oratore, 27 : ‘ cum confluxeriiiit piures continuiB 
translationes, alia plane fit oratio : itaqne genus 
hoc Graeci appellant aXKyyopiav,'* Certain instances 
of allegorical language are found in Gn 49®, Nu 
248b. 9 ^tc., Is etc. Further, Ezk 17®’^® is not a 
‘Fable’ [against Bertholet, Kurzer Eandcomm., 
1897, ad locS\, for the very expression ‘ the great 
eagle,’ with which the passage commences, is to be 
understood not as if the author had in view a real 
eagle, but as referring to the subject Nebuchad- 
nezzar which was well known to his contem- 
poraries (cf. Kfinig, Syntax, § 297a'-c, 298a, h). 
Consequently the phrase ‘the great eagle’ is a 
mark of the Allegory, which could not be better 
characterized than in the following terms : ‘ Wheii 
an author does not describe that phenomenon of 
which he really means to speak, but another which 
has more or fewer points of resemblance to it, and 
yet carries out the description in such a way that 
one easily perceives that it is not tlie latter but 
the former phenomenon that he has in view, this 
constitutes an Allegory ’ (Heinrich Kurz, Handhuoh 
der poetischen Nationalliteratur der Deutschen, 
1840)» Good instances of Allegories are Hans 
Sachs’ Die Wiftenbergisch Naehtigall, or Schiller’s 
‘ Das Madchen aus der Fremde,’ not to speak of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 

3. The Parables op the OT and their 
CLOSEST Analogues. ~ [a) Parables in the ordi- 
nary sense of this term (see above, 2 a) are found 
in 2 S 121-4 i46f.^ 1 20®®'*, Is 5i“* An 

interesting essay by P. Cersoy (of Lyons) on 
Is 51-* appeared in the Eevtie Bihlique (Jan. 1899 ; 
summary in Expos, Times, April 1899, p. 325) under 
the title ‘ 1’ Apologue de la V igne.’ He proposes 
to render v.i*^ ‘ I will sing to my beloved my love- 
song touching his vineyard ’ {je vais chanter d mon 
ami mon chant amical d propos de sa vigne). But 
if the prophet had intended himself as the primary 
author of this poem, it would have been unnatural 
to introduce God as the speaker in vv.®-*. On the 
other hand, the circumstance that at the beginning 
of the parable (vv.i^* 2) the owner of the vineyard 
is treated as a third person, is quite explicable. 
By the selection of this third person a twofold 
object is gained. In the first place the commence- 
ment of tlie parable connects itself directly with 
the exordium, and in the second place the appear- 
ance is avoided of Isaiah himself being the owner 
of the vineyard. Cersoy suggests, further, that in 

v. ii» Isaiah ‘ probably utilized a short popular song.’ 
But this view finds no support either in the difier- 
ence of structure between the clauses of vv.ii** ® and 

w. ®”*, or in the transition to the first person (vv.®*® 
^ I pray you,’ etc.), for it is perfectly natural that 
the outburst of the Divine anger should find its 
expression in a direct address by God Himself. 

Although none of the above-cited five passages 
of the OT is actually called a (mdshdl), it is 
not therefore to be inferred that this term could 
not be appropriately applied to them. Its absence 
may be sufficiently explained as simply due to the 
fact that the particular writers did not take occa- 
sion to add the terminus technicm, Jerome was 
quite right in his remark on Is ‘ Quaj prius 
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per metaplioraiii dicta sunt vel per parctbolain 
postea exponuntiir manifestiiis.’ So Kimchi began 
bis exposition of 2 S 12i"^ with nw introduced 
the passage 14®®* with the words mpn 
began his exposition of Is 5^^* with nsi 

hm, and finally explained 'ai nni«n of 28'^^* by 
bm i"n on*? ‘ He spoke to them in the way of 
a mdshal.^ The correctness of this last interpreta- 
tion results from two considerations, namely the 
,u'iginai sense of mashal, and the later usage of 
this word and its linguistic congeners. 

This leads to the remark that the original sense 
oimashali^ very open to dispute. The now pre- 
vailing theory was argued for by Fleischer in 
an Excursus to Delitzsch’s Commmtar uher die 
PromrUeny p. 13 f., and it is maintained also 
ill Gesenius - Buhl, (* eigen tlich wohl ; 

a Is etwas stehen, reprasentiren etwas/ i.e, ‘lit. 
perhaps: stand for something, represent some- 
thing^). Essentially the same view is shared by 
E. Meier, Wurzelworterhuchy p. 503 f. It may be 
stated thus: In Arabic matala erectus,* 
etc. Hence matahm {==mashdl) was originally 
a ‘ positio* mr^ This might be looked at 

from the point of view of security and then became 
a=‘affirmatio’ (cf, a bm ‘impose on one,’ i.e. rule 
over one), or from the point of view of the formu- 
lating of a thought, and then the ‘ positio ’ became 
the investiture or representation of an idea. But 
this derivation of mdshdl requires some very bold 
leaps in order to reach its goal, and hence we 
venture to suggest another derivation. Our start- 
ing-point shall he the fact that the sense of ‘re- 
semble,’ ‘be like,’ is the predominating one with 
the verb b'^D and its Semitic cognates. This is the 
only sense of the Assyr. maMlu, the Eth. masala 
(Dillmann : ‘ similis, consentaneus fuit’), the Aram. 
metal i and it is the prevailing one also of the Arab. 
masala. On this we wmuld rest the thesis that 
mashed originally had the sense of ‘likeness’ or 
'complex,' a view -which is supported by the cir- 
cumstance that the Assyr. maUu means ‘ totality,’ 
Now, what is the commonest form of an identifica- 
tion or combination ? It is the judgment, and the 
embodiment of this is the simple sentence. Accord- 
ingly mdshdl might be the designation of a sentence, 
but also of other kinds of combination of individual 
conceptions and of whole sets of conceptions. From 
mdshdl (‘judgment’) may come a denominative 
verb b'^ti (‘rule ’) which meets us in Phoenician (ci 
Bloch, Fhcen. Glossary p. 43) and in Hebrew. For 
the activity of a ruler exhibited itself originally in 
the pronouncing of judgments (cf. Solomon’s words, 
* to judge thy people,’ 1 K 3®}. From the stability 
which is a natural quality of such judgments may 
be derived, further, the Arab. mata{u)la, ‘stand 
fast.’ * With this agrees the circumstance that 

* Fuerst (Heb.^Chald. Wbrterb.'^ 1876, s.v.) co-ordinates 

•rule* with the Arab. (basvXa), ‘strenuns fuit.* This is 

not absolutely impossible. For the Aram. ^nD is not found 
with the sense of ‘ rule/ and. therefore there need not be found 

an Arab. answering to the Heb. ‘rule.* Farther, a 

correspondence between m and b is not altogether rare in 
Semitic (cf. J. Barth, Btymolog. Studien, p. 32). But it is not 
necessary to appeal to this basula. By the way, "the connexion 
between the two leading senses of bv/D is not explained by Abu 
1-waIid in his Kitdbu H-mdli (ed. Ad, Neubauer), p. 395. He 
contents himself with simply linking together the different 

groups of words by the formula ‘and another 

sense * [appears, etc.]. David Kimchi, in his Booh of Moots, says 
nm “isn ruDi Kin Wori pain, i.c. ‘the sense conveyed by 
the term Tndshdl is the likeness of one thing to another,' Like- 
wise the two latest commentators on the Book of Proverbs 
(Wildeboer in the Kurzer Edcomm. and Frankenberg in 
Nowaok’s Edkomm.„ published in 1897 f.) have made no 
attempt to solve the linguistic difficulty presented by the 
word 9 e?0, 
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the Arab, matahm is used both for ‘ sententia’ 
and ‘parabola.’ In like manner the Heb. mdshdl 
has the sense of ‘ general proposition ’ {yv<h}M7ii 
sententia, ‘maxim’), as in ‘the proverb of the 
ancients, Out of the wicked coineth forth -wicked- 
ness’ (1 S 24^®). In the sense of ‘proverb’ V? is 
found also in Sir 47^^. See, further, art. Pro verb. 

But none the less has mdshdl the sense of ‘ par- 
able.’ * This is clear from the later identification 
of it and its cognates with ‘similitude’ (Germ. 
Gleichniss). ‘ Three mesdle ’ are announced in 
Eth. Enoch 37®, namely those contained in ehs. 
38-44. 45-57. and 68-71. In these mes&lyM or 
m^dliydt phenomena and processes of the supra- 
mundane sphere are employed to illustrate the 
earthly fortunes of the kingdom of God. These 
three sections, then, contain essentially what we 
call parables. The same purpose is the starting- 
point of visions. This conies out clearly in the 
words, ‘demonstra mihi et hoc, si plus quam 
prseteritum sit habet venire’ (4 Ezr 4*^®), for this 
request is satisfied by a vision which is described 
thus, ‘ecce fomax ardeiis transiit coram me,’ etc. 
(v,^), and this vision is expressly called in a 
‘ similitude.’ We read of another ‘simiiitudo ’ in 
8^®-, and again a vision is expressly called a ‘ simili- 
tudo’ in the words ‘vidisti similitudinem eius, 
quomodo filium lugeret’ (lO-^**^). Likewise the 
^amsdl, which make up the third part of the Shep- 
herd of Hernias , are visions in which the vine, 
etc., is shown (see the Ethiopic version published 
by Antoine d’Abbadie in Abhandlwigen fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandesfii, 1, p. 4711'.). In any 

case the Syr, which exactly corresponds to 

the Heb. bvo, is used to render Trapa^oXn in Mt 
1318 . 31. 83 etc. 2P®, Mk 4^ etc., Lk 5®® 14^ etc. 

The post-biblical literature of the J ews exhibits 
the same use of the word mdshdl. For instance, 
the Talmud [Shahh, 1526) records how a certain 
king distributed royal garments among his ser- 
vants. The wise amongst these placed the 
garments in a ciiest, but the foolish wore them 
in going about their ordinary work. One day the 
king asked for his garments. The wise gave them 
back to him just as they had been when they 
received them, but the garments returned by the 
foolish were soiled. Then the king commended 
the -wise, but ordered the foolish to be cast into 
prison, and their garments -were handed oyer to 
the fuller (dpid*?). This story is expressly called a 
“Sd*? ‘a parable of a king,’ and is introduced 
to illustrate the saying, ‘ Give it (the soul) back to 
Him (God) as He gave it to thee ’ (r^^pi 
n*?]. The very same expression, Wd, is met 
with inShabb. l5Sa; and in ^Aboda Zara 54b one 
finds !?e*d iV b'ma, namely the parable of the 
king who presented his son with a dog, etc. In 
like manner the celebrated stories of ‘ the seven 
sages ’ were called MishU Sindbad (ed, P. Oassei, 
3 Auflage, 1884), and in point of fact they are only 
partially ‘ Examples ’ (see above 2 cz ^ (iv,)), namely 
in so far as they are intended to describe real 
occurrences. The most of them are parables, and 
they contain such expressions as ‘ the second par- 
able of the empress,’ etc. It may be added that 
we hear of a Buddhist parable (cf. e.g. Edmund 
Hardy, Der Buddhismus, 1890, p. 124 f.), and that 
Heroaotus (i. 141) records the parable of the flute- 
player and the fishes which would not dance to his 
playing. Volkmann (p, 379), too, speaks of the 
7rctpa^<^'b which is clothed in the form of a narrative. 

(6) How closely connected the expression mdshdl 
was with the notion of a parable is evident from 

* Aco53ibinaBoBOf ‘sentrenti^ and ‘simiiitudo* may be ob- 
served in 9 of Job 1313^ * sentences wbioh are strewn as 

lightly as ashes.’ ' 
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the eireumstance that Wd is the title of the pas- 
sage Ezk 2#‘®. reads ‘ Utter 

a parable auto ; the rebellious honse, and say’ 
(assaying) ; and in we read, ‘ Set on a pot, 

set it on, and also pour water into it : gather its 
pieces (ie, those which belong to the pot), etc. 
Take the choice of the flock, and burn also the 
bones under it, and make it boil well, and let 
them seethe the bones of it therein.’ This last 
passage furnishes a double proof of our position. 
On the one hand, it contains a narrative which 
corresponds with the above-cited stories in 2 S 12 ^“* 


have been equally designated by the title applied i 

to Bzk 2 #^'®, namely mashdl (Arab. VS I 

Pesh# IjKX. 7ra.pa^Q\'^if i while the Targum 

alone, from a supposed necessity to heighten the 
dignity of the passage, rendered by nxns *a pro- i 
phecy”). On the other hand, there is a formal 
agreement between Ezk 24®“® and 4^*^® 5^“^ 
etc. In all these passages, that is to say, there 
Is mention of a Divine command to perform pme 
action, and then it is added that this action illus- 
trates some idea. Thus the five passages, 2 S 12 ^“'* 
etc., and Ezk 4^* etc. 24^®, agree in their 
didactic aim 1 and both sets of passages are para^ 
hoIieaL This conclusion is strengthened further i 
by the consideration that the passages in Ezk just 
cited cannot be separated from Is 20^“% Jer 25“®'“*. 
According to the last passage, the prophet received 
the commission, ‘Take the wine-cup of this fury 
at my hand, and cause all the nations to whom 
I send thee, to drink it ’ ; and the prophet adds, 

‘ Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made 
all the nations to drink.* This action cannot 
really have been performed. Hence the view is 
recommended that also in Ezk 4^'^ 6 ^““* etc. 
we have parabolical narratives. The same cate- 
gory includes the Bk. of Jonah, as has been shown 
in vol. ii. p. 746 fil, and we must add the story of 
Judith, for the very name means *a Jewess,’ 
and stamps the heroine of this book as a personi- 
fication of the Jewish nation. The Bk. of Jth 
is, as Luther said, ‘ein geistlich schdn Gedicht’ 
(cf., further, Kdnig, EinUitung^ p. 479 f.). 

(c) The Faramyths, which, according to J. G. 
Herder, are to be distinguished from the parables, 
have also their analogues in the Hebrew literature 
(cf. vtapafAi^Biov^ which in Wis 3 ^® is used for ‘con- 
solation’ [=:iirapafjLv$La of 1 Co 14*], and in Ph 2 ^ 
for ‘comfort [of love]’). Herder understood by 
Paramyths such narratives ‘ as serve for the cheer- 
ing of the soul, and are based upon the ancient 
Greek myths.’ They are stories in which per- 
sonifications of ideas or of natural processes are 
introduced as living beings. One of Herder’s 
paramy thieal narratives commences with ‘ Aurora 
complained to the gods,’ and another with ‘ Night 
and Day contended with each other for the pre- 
eminence,’ and a third with ‘ Once beside a mur- 
muring stream Care sat down and mused.’ Now 
we find instances of personification in the OT as 
well. For instance, we read ‘the light of the 
righteous rejoiceth ’ (Pr 13®), and ‘ foolishness {W^) 
plttcketh that down which wisdom of women has 
built’ (v.^). The same foolishness is further de- 
scribed in a whole narrative as a seductive woman 
(Qi 3 -i 8 |. same wisdom, with whose help 

Jahweh Himself founded the earth (3^*, cf. 1 ®®), 
comes forward as the subject of a dramatically 
worked action in ‘Doth not Wisdom cry,’ etc.? 
( 8 ^®^*). A story of the same kind meets us in 
Sir 24*®*, for there, likewise, ‘ wisdom ’ is an attri- 
bute of God which was displayed in the creation 
of the world and the guiding of Israel. This 
appears with the greatest clearness from the words, 
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KoX ippi^cti<T& iv ‘ and I'took root in 

a people that waS' glorified* (v.^®). It is only a 
personification of wusdom that is found .in Wia 
0 i 6 bff.^ The words tva ^d@uTe coipiap (y.^®^)^show 
this in the most decisive fashion. Likewise in 
712a 'v^ig(iom stands simply for the attribute of God 
(cf. ‘ Thy wisdom ’ in 9®) which controls the world 
and the course of history. For Solomon could 
imbibe and reproduce this wisdom, cf. ifiaBov (7^®), 
el$ 6«r(as pLera^alpov^a d<r^]\0ep ds 

depdiroPTos Kvpiov (10^®); and by wisdom nothing 
else is meant than by d^potrijpKi of 10®^ 

The post -biblical literature of the Jews also 
contains narratives, in which personifications ap- 
pear as subjects. One of these commences, ‘While 
Noah lived in the ark, one day the Lie appeared 
and begged to be admitted. Noah, who did not 
know the Lie, was prepared to grant her request, 
but he declared that lie could not do this until 
she should have procured a companion, because 
only pairs could be admitted into the ark. The 
Lie had thus to retire after a bootless errand. 
But scarcely had she gone a few paces when she 
met Injmtice. Along with her the Lie was now- 
admitted into the ark, but the two over-reached 
one another’ (Midrash, Yallpiit^ Gn 66 | Fiirsten- 
thal, op. ciL, No. 497). See, further, the following 
article. 

LrrBRATURB. — ^A. F. Mehrea, Die Jthetorik der Ataber, 185S 5 
E. Volkmann, Die khetorik der GHechen und Rbumr^ 2 Auflage, 
1874 ; R. J. Fiirstentlial, Rabbinische Blumerleset 1835. Otlier 
works are named in the body of the article. 

Ed. Kootg. 

PAHIBLE (IN^ NT).~~The subject will be treated 
under five heads: Terminology, Christ’s Use of 
Parables, their Distribution in the Gospels, their 
Classification, and their Interpretation. 

1. The Term vapa^oX^ {irapa^dXXta) means ‘ a plac- 
ing of one thing beside another * with^ a view to 
comparison. Trench contends that ‘ this notion cf 
comparison is not necessarily included in the word.* 
But it appears as ear^ as the word itself, and is 
veiy frequent (Plato, Fhil. 33 B ; Arist. Top. i. 10. 
5 ; Polyb. i. 2 - 2 ). From the original idea of 
‘throwmg beside’ come the derived meanings of 
‘ exposing,’ represented by vapd^oXos, and of * com- 
paring,* represented by xapajSoXi), Latin writers 
use coUatio (freq. in Cic.), imago (Cic. Sen. Hor,), 
SiSid similitudo {6iG. Quint.). The Lat. YSS com- 
monly parabola (Mt 13®*^®*^® etc.), which 
survives in the Fr. parole and through parabolare 
in parler ; hut dmilitudo is fairly common, esp. in 
Lk (4®* 5*® 6 *® 8 * 1216 13® 20i® 21 '-^®). But in most 
of these cases some representatives of the Old 
Lat., esp, a and d, have parabola. Conversely, 
many Old Lat. texts sometimes have dmiliUido 
where the Vulg. parabola (Lk 12 ^i 15® 18® lOH). 

In LXX rrapa^oX^ very commonly represents 
the Heb. mashdl^ which also implies comparison 
(Nu 23'^'1® 24®*!®*®®*®!*®® etc.). But mashdl is also 
rendered irapoifita (Pr l\ Sir 6 *® 8 ® etc.), and BpTjpos 
(Is 14^), and rrpoolfiLop (Job 27^ 29i). Like Bei- 
spiel in German, it sometimes indicates an ex- 
ample set up for edification or warning (Jer 24®, 
Mie 2 ^ Wis 5®). When it means an utterance of 
deeper meaning than appears on the surface, it is 
sometimes joined with irp6pXr)pa (Ps 48^ 77®, Hab 
2 ®), or aiptyim (Dt 28®^, Sir 39® 47i®), or Bv^ybiwi. 
(2 Ch 7®®, Ezk 17®), or cr/comv 6 s Xbyo% (Pr 1*). The 
meaning of such dark utterances becomes clear 
through the application or comparison which is 
indicated ; and those who miss the application lose 
the true meaning of the parable, which is often a 
short saying, such as we should rather call a 
proverb (i S lO^® 24i®, Ezk 12®®- ®® IS®* ®, 1 K 4®®). 

In NT rapjSoXif is freq. in the Synoptic Gospels ; 
and, excepting He 9® ll^®, is found nowhere else. 
It is generally used of a longer utterance or narra* 
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tive mteEded to .set forth a spiritual lesson (Mt As already indicated, , the distinction which w« 
133 . SI. 36 sometimes of a short say- draw between a parable and & proverb is not found 

ing or pr«)verb {Mt 15^^ Mk 7^^ Lk 4^® 6®^), Of in the Gospels. Ine evangelists call the short figura» 
the other^ renderings of mashal^ neither Bprjvo^ nor tive sayings of Christ, no less than the longer 
wpoolfxiop is found in NT, while wapoifiia {Tapi, narratives, parables (hit 15^®, Mk 3® 7^^, Lk 
tT/4os) occurs only Jn 10® 16^®*^®, 2 P 2^^. Originally as also does Christ, Himself (Lk 4®, Mt .24®^) j 
vapoLp.la memt an out-of-the-way saying, or possibly partly because mdskdl is used for both, but mainlj 
wayside saying, and hence was used of any because both in parables and in proverbs there is 
didactic, symbolic, or figurative utterance. Like comparison, and the hearer has to catch the analogy 
wapajBoX'ij, it is used both of longer utterances or in order to be instructed. We may, if we like, 
allegories (Jn 10®) and shorter ones or proverbs give the name of a parable to Christas sayings 
(2 P 2^®) ; comp. Kari r^p vapoijxiav, ’Koivarh rOiv ^iXojp about the salt of the earth, the lilies of the field, 
(Philo, de VitaMos, i 28; de Abn 40). Most Lat. building on the sand, whited sepulchres (Mt 5^^ 
VSS distinguish wapotfila by rendering it pro- 6-® 7^ 23^), fishers of men, light under the bushel 
verbium, which is never used for vapa^ok'b* Eng. (Mk 1^^ 42 ^), a reed shaken with the wind, the 
VSS render both words sometimes by * parable ’ green and the dry tree (Lk 23®^), living water, 
(Mt 21*®, Jn 10®), sometimes by * proverb* (Lk4®®, fields white unto harvest, a woman in travail 
Jn 16®®}. Tindale and the Genevan use ‘simili- (Jn 4^®*®® 16®^), etc. etc. Not a few of these 
tude* for both (Mt 13®®, Jn 10®), and are capricious might be expanded into a narrative without difii- 
in using both * parable * and ‘ similitude * for rapa- culty. 

so also is Coverdale. As St. John never 2. TAe of was familiar to the Jews,* 

uses Tapa^dkbi and as there are no parables in the and ancient Rabbinic writings are full of them; 
strict sense in his Gospel, it is unfortunate that but as illustrations of truths already set forth, 
RV retains ^ parable * in Jn 10®. rather than as a means of conveying truths. In 

Attempts at definitions of ‘parable,* taken from the hands of Christ the use of parables as vehicles 
Greek Fathers and others, are given in Suicer, of truth reached perfection. Just as His miracles 
Tapa^oXifi, Trench quotes several Lat. defini- are parables ,— Verbi verbum nobis est, m 
fcions from Jerome and later writers. However it Augustine says, — so His parables are miracles, both 
maybe expressed, the main elements in a parable of literary beauty and of instructive power. As 
are two: (1) a saying, commonly in the form of elements of His teaching they had several pur- 
a narrative, respecting earthly things, with (2) poses, some of which are obvious, while others He 
a spiritual or heavenly meaning. A fable differs explained to His disciples (Mt 13^®‘^®, Mk 4^^*^®, 
from a parable in both these elements. It often Lk 8®*^®). They served both to reveal and to veil 
distorts the earthly things in using them as a the truth; ana the truths with which they are 
vehicle of instructidn, making brutes and trees specially concerned are the mysteries of ‘the king- 
talk, and the like. This a parable never does ; for dom of God.* They revealed these mysteries to 
nature, as God’s wisdom made it, is far better those who deserved to know them and were capable 
Adapted for teaching Divine truths than nature as of receiving them ; and they concealed them from 
man’s fancy can imagine it. And a fable never those who lacked these qualifications. And this 
aims higher than human morality. At best it cacito (Aug.) with regard to Divine truth 

teaches prudence, industry, caution ; and it often when it is clothed in parables is not merely a fact 
inculcates mere shrewdness, selfishness, and cun- {6ri, Mt) in the impenitent ; it is designed (Xpa, Mk, 
uing. Hence the only fables found in Scripture Lk) by God, in order to withhold the mysteries of 
are, used by men for their own ends; by Jotham the kingdom from the unworthy. This withhold- 
(Jg 9®) and by Jehoash (2 K 14®). They are never ing is therefore a Judgment; but a judgment 
employed by God’s prophets in conveying His mes- which is merciful in its operation.^ It saves un- 
sage, nor by Christ in explaining His kingdom, worthy hearers from the responsibility of knowing 
In the direct teaching of Scripture, nothing is the truth and rejecting it, for they are not allowed 
attributed to animals or plants which is . not to recognize it. It saves them also from the guilt 
found in nature. Moreover, it is their relation to of profaning it, for herein Christ observes His own 
man that is made instructive (the sheep to the maxim (Mt 7®). Nor does^ the mercy end here, 
shepherd or the owner, the fig-tree to the vine- The parable puts the truth in a form which arrests 
dresser or the owner), not that of sheep or trees to the attention at the time, and which is easily re- 
one another. The mutual relations of brute to membered afterwards. Longum est iter per pres- 
brute or of tree to tree are less fitted to illustrate cepta, breve et efficax per exempla (Sen, Ep» 6). 
the kingdom of God. Much the same holds good Those who are already receptive are caught at 
of a myth, when it is the natural product of primi- once ; they get their lesson and do not forget it. 
tive imagination, and not the artificial invention Those who are not, although they get no lesson, 
of an ingenious teacher. The latter are parables yet hear something which they remember, and 
or fables rather than myths ; e.g* the myths of which will convey the lesson to them, if ever they 
Plato. But the myth, while resembling the fable become capable of receiving it. Moreover, the 
in not being bound by the facts of nature and in vehicle of tne lesson being taken from very familiar 
not teaching spiritual lessons, differs from both objects, he who has once heard a parable of Christ 
fable and parable in that the myth mingles truth is likely to be often reminded of it. Christ knew the 
and fiction, whereas the parable and the fable grander scenery of Palestine ; yet His parables are 
keep them apart. Those who frame or hear taken, not from mountains ana forests, cedars and 
parables and fables know that the narrative is palm-trees, but from things which are common, not 
nothing, and is not set forth as being historical, only in Palestine, but almost throughout the world 
althoughaccidentallyitmay be so. It is the lesson (Stanley, Sin, and Fah p. 432). Thus teaching 
indicated by the narrative which is of value. But by parables is both educational and disciplinary, 
the uncritical age which spontaneously generates It is a marked illustration of the law, that to him 
and accepts myths makes no distinction between who hath shall more be given, while from him who 
fable and figure. The figurative narrative is re- hath not even that which he seems to have shall 
garded as actually true. In an allegory figure and be taken away. The unreceptive hearer seems to 
fact, or rather figure and interpretation, are not have the opportunity of being instructed ; but 
mixed, but are parallel, and move simultaneously, this is really withheld, because instruction is given 
as in the allegory of the True Vine or of the Good in a form which, through his own fault, he cannot 
Shepherd. *Oomp. 2 S is and see preceding: article. 
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undeTstand : aelcrw a-weTots^ d{>pa^ d’ iTtdecrd^ ^i^7}\oL.* 
It is quite in harmony with this principle that, at 
the beginning of Christas ministry. His parafes 
were occasional and brief ; bat, as opposition to 
Him increased, they became His usual mode of 
public instruction and were more elaborate. 

The chief purpose of parables is to instruct by 
means of the exquisite analogies which exist 
between things natural and things spiritual, and 
which are the outcome of the Divine Wisdom that 
fashioned both. In them Christ ‘utters things 
which have been hidden from the foundation of 
the world ^ (Mt 13^), for the whole universe is a 
parable, which hides God from the unworthy, 
while it reveals Him more and more to the devout. 
Scheiling says that nature and history are to one 
another as parable and interpretation [Philos. 
BchHften, ed, 1809, p. 457). Christ makes both 
nature and history a parable, of wdiich the kingdom 
of God is the interpretation ; and thus the whole 
world becomes a ‘ picture-gospel ’ to those who can 
understand it. In His s 3 mago^e-teaching Christ 
expounded the book of the OT. In His parables 
He expounded the book of nature and of human 
life. In the one case the written letter, in the 
other the experience of facts, was used to reveal 
the spirit which inspires both. By the facts of 
everyday life the parable shows how the principles 
of the higher life may be knowm ; for the universe 
is the outward expression of the laws of the king- 
dom of God. 

It is remarkable that the Epistles, although 
they contain allegories and frequent similes, never 
exhibit anything which corresponds to the parables 
of our Lord. The attitude of the writers to this 
element in His teaching is analogous to that of the 
evangelists to the title ‘the Son of Man,’ which 
they record as often used by Jesus of Himself, 
but which they never apply to Him themselves 
(]!^5sgen, Gesch. Jesu, p. 346). Beverence of this 
kind, whether conscious or not, renders the hypo- 
thesis that some of Christ’s parables have been 
altered by those who recorded them all the less 
probable. It is more reasonable to believe that 
the differences between parables which have 
marked resemblances are the result of variations 
made by J esus Himself. He certainly sometimes 
employed paix's of parables, in order the better to 
impress the required lesson upon His hearers ; e.g. 
the Treasure in the Field and the Pearl of gx'eat 
Price (Mt 13^^”^®), the Ten Virgins and the Trents 
the Garment and the Wine-skins (Lk 6®®'®**), 
the Mustard-seed and the Leaven (13^®'=^), theEash 
Builder and the Rash King(14^“®2), the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin (15®”^®). And it should be noted 
how often the effect of Christ’s parables is in- 
tensified by a contrast; e.g. obedient and dis- 
obedient sons (Mt 21®®), wise and foolish virgins 
(25^), profitable and unprofitable servants (25^^), 
lieartless clergy and charitable Samaritan (Lk 10®^), 
Dives and Lazarus (16^®), Pharisee and Publican 
(18®), etc. 

3. The Distribution of the Parables in the 
Gospels is very unequal. In the narrower sense of 
the term there are no parables in Jn. It is in 
harmony with the respective characteristics of the 
other three Gospels that Lk, who aims at com- 
pleteness, gives us most, and that Mk, who 
records events rather than discourses, gives us 
fewest parables. Only one parable is peculiar to 
Mk, — the Seed growing secretly (4®®) ; and he gives 
three others, which are also in Mt and Lk,—the 
Sower, Mustard-seed, and Wicked Husbandmen. 
Two are common to Mt and Lk,— -the Leaven 
(Mt 13®®, Lk 13®®) and the Lost Sheep (Mt 18^, 

*See the anticipation of this principle in the symbolical 
teaching of the Pythagoreans as given by Stobseus, Senn. v. 72, 
e(i Gmsford, i. p, 164. 


Lk 15^). Of the remainder, eighteen are peculiar 
to Lk and ten to Mt. Lk’s eighteen include some 
of the most beautiful. They are the Two Debtors, 
Good Samaritan, Friend at Midnight, Rich Fool, 
Watchful Servants, Barren Fig-tree, Chief Seats, 
Great Supper, Rash Builder, Bash King, Lost 
Coin, Lost Son, Unrighteous Steward, Dives 
and Lazarus, Unprofitable Servants, Unrighteous 
Judge, Pharisee and Publican, and the Pounds. 
The ten peculiar to Mt are the Tares, Hid Trea- 
sure, Pearl of great Price, Draw-net, Unmerciful 
Servant, Labourers in the Vineyard, Two Sons, 
Marriage of the King’s Son, Ten Virgins, and the 
Talents.* Reasons have been given above why 
the Marriage of the King’s Son in Mt should not 
be identified with the Great Supper in Lk, nor the 
Talents in Mt with the Pounds. 

The number of Christ’s parables cannot be satis- 
factorily determined, because of the difficulty of 
deciding what is to be regarded as a parable. 
Some, as Trench, omit one or two of those given 
above, as the Watchful Servants (Lk 12®®) and the 
Chief Seats (Lk 14^). But many would have to be 
added, if all the short parabolic sayings of Christ 
were included. The usual estimate is from thirty 
to thirty-five, of which about two-thirds are pre- 
served by Lk, the majority of them being pecmiar 
to liis Gospel. 

It is one of the many signs of inferiority in the 
apocryphal Gospels that they contain no parables. 
While they degrade miracles into mere arbitrary 
and unspiritual acts of power, they omit all that 
teaches of the deep relations between the seen and 
the unseen. 

4. The Classification of the Parables is a jjroblem 
which perhaps does not admit of a satisfactory 
solution. One of the simplest is that of Goebel in 
Die Parabeln Jesu, Gotha, 1880, which is followed 
by Edersheim in The Life and Teaching of Jesus the 
Messiah^ i. p. 579. He makes three groups, distin- 

fSonging to Christ’s ministry in and near Caper- 
naum, collected in Mt 13 ; (ii.) those belonging to 
the journeyings from Galilee to Jerusalem, re- 
corded in Lk 10-18 ; and (iii.) those belonging to 
the last days in Jerusalem. The first group 
mainly has reference to the kingdom of God as a 
whole, the second to the individual members of ii, 
and the third to the judgment of the members of 
it^ Godet, in Schaffs Herzog, suggests another 
arrangement into three groiips, which is more 
elaborate. Out of thirty parables he regards six 
as showing the preparatory existence of the King- 
dom under the Jewish dispensation'; viz. the 
Wicked Husbandmen, Marriage of the King’s Son, 
Great Supper, Strait Gate, Barren Fig-tree, and 
Two Sons. Six others show the realization of the 
Kingdom in the form of a Church ; viz. the Sower, 
Tares, Mustard-seed, Leaven, Draw-net, and Un- 
righteous Judge. The remaining eighteen refer to 
the realization of the Kingdom in the life of mdi- 
vidtml members. This group is subdivided ; nine 
being referred to those who are entering the King- 
dom (Lost Sheep, Lost Coin, Lost Son, Pharisee 
and Publican, Friend at Midnight, Hid Treasure, 
Pearl of great Price, Rash Builder, and Rash 
Bang), and nine to those who have already become 
members (Chief Seats, Labourers in the Vineyard, 
Unmerciful Servant, Good Samaritan, Unrighteous 
Steward, Dives and Lazarus, Rich Fool, Talents, 
and Ten Virgins). But to put the Unrighteous 
Judge and the Friend at Midnight, which teach 
much the same lesson, into different classes, does 
not seem to be right. Nor does one see how the 
sheep, coin, and son could be lost, unless they 

* * St. Matthew^s are more theocratic, St. Luke^s more ethical ; 
St. Matthew’s are more parables of judgment, St. Luke% of 
mercy’ (Trench). 
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were already members of the community. Lange, 
in his Life of Christ, i. p, 484, and in Herzog ^ art. 

* Gleichnis/ makes another threefold classification. 
The first cycle treats of the Kingdom in its develop- 
ment \ the second of its completion hy acts of 
mercy % the third of its completion hy acts of judg- 
ment, Somewhat similar is the division made by 
Steinmeyer in Die Par, des Herrn, Berlin, 1884, 
into kerygmatic, pastoral, and judicial. A very 
elaborate classification is drawn out by Westcott 
in his Elements of the Gospel Harmony, App. D; 
and Int, to the Study of the Gospels, App. F. He 
makes two main classes, of which the second has 
three divisions ; and each of these divisions has 
three subdivisions, some of which are bisected or 
trisected. The chief features are these. I. Parables 
drawn from the material world ; viz. the Sower, 
Tares, Seed mowing secretly, Mustard-seed, and 
Leaven. II. Parables drawn from the relations of 
man {i,) to the lower world', viz. the Draw-net, 
Fig-tree, Lost Sheep, and Lost Coin: (ii) to his 
fellow-men, e,g, the Lost Son, Friend at Midnight, 
and Unrighteous Steward, etc.: (iii.) to Provid- 
ence ; viz, the Hid Treasure, Pearl of great Price, 
and Kich Fool. Thus the parables drawn from 
the relations of man to his fellows (which is not 
one of the main classes) are the largest group, 
being about two- thirds of the whole. Secondly, 
those under the head of man’s relations to Provid- 
ence might be assigned to man’s relations to the 
lower world ; for to the lower world treasure, 
pearls, and crops belong. Thirdly, the Tares and 
the Draw-net seem clearly to belong to the same 
group ; and, if this is admitted, then the two 
groups to which they are respectively assigned 
may oe merged in one. These changes would give 
us two main divisions: (i) Parables drawn from 
man^s relations to the lower world ; and (ii. ) parables 
drawn from mards relations to his fellows, Nfisgen 
also, in his Mtinchen, 1891, p. 842, 

makes two main classes, partly on the same lines 
as Goebel and Godet : (i.) those which treat of the 
development of the Kingdom as a whole ; and (ii.) 
those which treat of tlie lives of individual^ mem- 
bers of it. And he regards this classification as 
indicated by Christ Himself, according as He uses 
or omits the formula ‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
likened’ (Mt 13^'^ 18^^ 22'^ 25^), or Hhe kingdom of 
heaven is like ’ (Mt 13^^* 20^), or * so is the 

kingdom of God ’ (Mk 4^^). Comp, Mt 1P«, Lk 
Mk 430, 1318.20. 

It is probable that the three parables which are 
in all three Gospels are in some way tj^pical : they 
are taken from seed-time, growth, and harvest. 
The Sower tells of the preparation for the kingdom 
in the hearts of the recipients ; the Mustard-seed 
of its powers of development; and the Wicked 
Husbandmen of God’s long-suffering mercy and 
stem judgment upon those -who persist in opposing 
it. But it does not follow from this that a basis 
for classification is thus indicated. 

5. In the Interpretation of Parables we have to 
be on our guar(r against the opposite dangers of 
ignoring important features, and attempting to ^ 
make all the details mean something. No general 
rules can he given, for the amount of symbolical 
detail differs greatly in different parables. This is 
clear from those cases in "which we have Christ’s 
own interpretations. In the Sower nearly all the 
features have meaning ; not only the seed and the 
various soils, but the birds, the heat, and the 
thorns. In the Tares several features are ex- 
plained : the sower, the good seed, the enemy, the 
tares, the field, the harvest, and the reapers. 
And several are left unexplained : the people sleep- 
ing, the enemy’s going away, the blade springing 
up, the servants of the householder, and the bind- 
ing of the bundles (Mt In the Un- 


righteous Steward, the meaning of the parable as a 
whole is indicated, viz. the wisdom of using present 
opportunities as a provision for eternity (Lk 16®); 
but none of the details are interpreted ;;and it is 
probable that they have no meaning. Most of the 
difficulties respecting this parable have been pro- 
duced by making the separate features of the 
story mean something, especially the reduction 
in the bills. Nevertheless, the interpretations of 
the Sower and of the Tares forbid us to assert 
that each parable has one main lesson, and that 
when this is ascertained all the details may be 
ignored as meaningless. Chrysostom seems to go 
too far when he declares xp^Q irdpra to. €p rats 
Trapa^okais Kara vepiepjd'Ce(rdi3ii, dXXa rhv tnwirbp 
(mdbvTas, dd (TvveriBy, rovrov dpiT€(rdac, Kal yridbp 
TroKvwpaypiovetv Trepatr^po) (in Mt. Horn. Ixiv. 3). But 
the extravagant lengths to which some patristic 
commentators go in the interpretation of minute 
details, especially of numbers {e.g, on Mt 25^®, 
Lk 7^^ 11® 13’), provoked strong protests, as from 
Tertullian (de Pud. 9) and others, who sometimes 
erred in this way themselves. The question is 
well handled by Trench, whose third chapter is 
one of the best in his admirable work, Notes on the 
Parables, which for English readers is likely to 
remain the chief guide on the whole subject. 

Literatuee.— I n addition to works mentioned in the above 
article, the following may be consulted : Lisco, Die Parabeln 
Jesu, 1832-40, Eng. tr. by Fairbairn, 1840; Buisson, Parabolea 
dePMvangile, 1849; Guthrie, The Parables, IW; Stier, Ueden 
d. Herm, 1865-74, Eng. tr. by Pope, 1869 ; Amot, The Parables 
af our Lord, 1870 ; Beyschlag, Die GleicknUmredm d. Serrn, 
1875 ; Thiemch, Die Gleiehnisse GhHsti nach ihrer rmral. mid 
prophet. Bedeut. betrachtet,l^*!bi Brace, The Parabolie Teach- 
ing of Christ, 1882 ; Tamm, Der BealisrnusJesu in seiner Gleich- 
nissen, 1886; Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, 1888, 1899 [see 
Sanday in Vowm. 2%eo2. Stud, Jan. 1900]; Freystedt, Die 
Gleiehnisse d. Herm, Predigten, 1896; Heinrici, art. ‘Gleich- 
nisse Jesu ’ in PEES. Most Lives of Christ contain a discussion 
of the subject. See also Danz, Cniversalwdrterbuch, p. 727. 

A. Plummer. , 

PARACLETE.-— This is the English form of the 
Gr. TrapdK\T]Tos, parakletos, which occurs only in 
the writings of St. John. In Jn 14^®* 16’ it 

is used by Jesus to describe the Holy Spirit, pro- 
mised to the disciples after His own departure ; 
and in 1 Jn 2Mt is applied hy St. John to the 
ascended Lord Himself. In AT the word is trans- 
lated ^ Comforter ’ in the Gospel and * Advocate ’ 
in the Epistle, without any marginal alternative. 
In RV these translations are retained, but at each 
occurrence in the Gospel there is found the marg'. 
note ‘ Or Advocate, or Helper, Gr. Paraclete ’ ; and 
at 1 Jn 2^ the note ‘ Or Comforter, or Helper, Gr. 
Paracletel These translations reflect the history 
of the interpretation of the word in NT, In its 
reference to Christ the meaning of ‘ Advocate ’ has 
been generally acquiesced in ; but, in its references 
to the Holy Spirit, it has all along been disputed 
whether the meaning is Advocate (taken by most 
in the largest sense, not only Pleader or Defender, 
but Helper) or Comforter (in the sense of Con- 
soler). 

i. The Etymology ato Use of the Wobd. 
— The verb irapaicaXctv is frequently used both 
in LXX and in NT (though not found in St. 
John’s writings) with the meaning to comfort or 
console, a meaning which is rare in classical Greek, 
Thus Gn 37®® ‘ And all his sons and all his daughters 
rose up to comfort him ; but he refused to be com- 
forted ’ (tJX^ov irapamXiaai. abroV Kal oBk ijBeXev Tapa- 
KaXetaBai ) ; Mt * Blessed are they that mourn ; 
for they shall be comforted ’ {yaKdpm ot rcevdodPTer 
Srt abrol 7rapaKXriBi}aovrai). Moreover, the abstract 
subst. irapdKXTjcris, formed from irapaKaXetv, often 
means comfort or consolation, as 2 Co P' ^ ‘ Blessed 
be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort ; 
who comforteth us in aU our affliction, that we 
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may be able to comfort' them that are in any 
affiction, tbrougli tbe comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God’ {6ebs iirda’ii]s ^rapa- 
6 wapciKaX&p -^p-as M iracrj ry B'kl^ec 
eis rb biva^Bm ^/-tds irapaKokeip roM iv irdarj ^X£^efc, dtd 
TT^s vapaKX'^cretas TapaKoKodiieBa abrol birb roO 
@€ov). But the oldest meaning of wapam\€7p is 
not to * comfort,’ but to ‘ send for/ * summon to 
one’s aid’ (=:Lat. admcare). Thus in Xenoph. 
Anab. L 6. 5, TapaKoKetP tlpcl ‘to call 

one in as adviser ’ ; * and this meaning is found in 
NTj Ac 28^® did radrifp oUp r^y alriay wapeKaXeca 
bpMS Ideiy Kal irpo(3rXaX^(rai, ‘For this purpose, then, 
have I called for you, to see and to speak with 
you.’ The question, then, is whether TrapdKKT^os, 
which is undoubtedly passive in form, signifies 
‘ one called in’^ (for aid of some kind), or has 
assumed an active meaning (after TrapaKokeiv, to 
console), ‘one who comforts or consoles.’ The 
question must be determined by an examination 
of the use of the word elsewhere and of its con- 
text in HT. 

1. The Clasmal Use . — In classical Greek irapd- 
xXiyros is a Judicial word. It is the equivalent 
m use as well as etymology of the Lat. aavocatus. 
Both axe wider in meaning than our ‘advocate,’ 
and approach nearer our ‘counsel.’ Asconius (ad 
Cic, in Q. OceciL) says, Qui defendit alterum in 
judicio, aut ^atrorms dicitur, si orator est ; aut 
advocatus^ si aut jus suggerit, aut presentiam 
suam commodat amico. Our ‘advocate’ is the 
Eom. patronus (qui orator est), the Gr. ^rapdKX^ros 
is the Eom, advocatm. Thus Demosth. de Falsa 
Leg. p. 341, 10, al rCov vapaKX'ffTWP Seijvets Kal 
ffTovdal, ‘ the petitions and pains of the partisans.’ 
The occurrence of the word is rare, but, where it 
occurs, this, or something very near this, is its 
meaning.t 

2. The Evidence of the ZXX.-— The word irapd- 
AcXi/ros is not found in the LXX. The adj. irapa- 
KXTpiKbs occurs in Zee 1^ ‘ And the LoED answered 
the angel that talked with me with good words, 
even comfortable words ’ {Xbryovs vapaKXTiriKods). 
Once also there occurs the subst. -rapa/cX^rajp, 
Job 16^ ‘Miserable comforters are ye all’ {vapa- 
KX'ljropes KaKCop irdvres). The use of this word, 
which has a proper active form and meaning, is 
on the whole to be regarded as evidence against 
the sense of * comforter ’ for irapdkXnjTos, The one 
being already in existence, taken directly from 
TirapaKaXeiv m the sense of ‘ console,’ it is improb- 
able that the other would have come (against its 
passive form) to be used for the same meaning. 
It is true that Aq, and Theod. use irapdKXTjros in 
this passage ; but they may have felt the influence 
of the word as used in St. John’s Gospel, which at 
the time they wrote (c. 120-150 A.I).) was prob- 
ably interpreted ‘ Comforter/ Symm, uses raprfyo- 
povyres. 

3. The Use of the Word by Fhilo. — Philo 
employs 'irapdKXup-os several times in the sense of 
‘ intercessor ’ or ‘advocate’ (in its classical mean- 
ing). In de Joseph, c. 40, Joseph, after discovering 
himself to his brethren, is made to say, djavrfffTlap 
dTrdprm irapix^ els ipib veTTpayn^wv* p.ijdeybs 
hdpQv BeTirBe TtapaKX^rov, ‘I grant forgiveness for 
all that you nave done against me; you need 
no one else as intercessor.^ And in Vit. Mos. 
hi. 14, the reason why the high priest on entering 
the Ho^ of Holies should wear the symbm 
of the togos, is given in the words, dvayKatop 
ydp ^p rbp hpojfdvop rod Kbo-fmv warpl vapaKXibrip 
XpwBat reXsiordrfp t^p dper^p vl^ irpds re dfivoirrelav 
dftapT'OfxdTtap Kal xopupflap d<p$opm-dru>p dya&wpf ‘It 

* Of. iBUsch, «. Cteslph, § 200, « JiT Pt A^faprSti/vt* xtxfsatetiiMif : 

t Of. Diog. Laert. yita £ioniSf iv. 50, ri trtu ikr 

Vm deputataoi* is MeM*s traus.} 
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was indispensable that he who was consecrated 
to the Father of the world should employ as hia 
Advocate the Son, most perfect in virtue, for 
both the forgiveness of sins and the supply of 
unlimited blessings.’ It has been cljaimed that 
Philo uses TrapdKX'^os once in the direct active 
sense of vapaKaXetp, to comfort, viz. in de Opjf. 
Mund. c. 6 ; but there also the meaning is passive 
and general, ‘one called to help’ — oBBepl Si wapa- 
KXirip. rls yhp fjP Irepoy, pibpip Bb iavr^ 

6 Beds ^yp(a 8 hp etepyeretp , , , r^v . . . 
‘employing no helper (for who else was there?) 
but only Himself, did God think good to Mess 
the world.’ 

4. In the Targums and The Gr. word 

appears in the Targ. and Talm. in the form 

or and always in the sense of helper, inter- 

cessor, or advocate, i.e. always as a passive. Thus 
the Targ. at Job 16^*^ ‘ M.jpera]plip are my friends* 
(AV and BV * My friends scorn me’) ; and at 33“ 
the p^ralpU^ is placed in antithesis to Gr. 

KaHf^opos im Kev 12^® icar^wp), ‘accuser.’ At 
Job 16^, however, where the LXX has irapaxXijrwp 
and the meaning is ‘ comforter,’ the Targ. does 
not use piraMU. The passages from the Talm. 
have been collected by Buxtorf, Perhaps the 
most pertinent example is found in Firlpe Ahoth^ 
iv, 15 (see Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^ 
p. 69); ‘Babbi Li‘e 2 er hen Jacob said, He who 
performs one precept has gotten to himself on© 
advocate (i^’^pi?) ; and he who commits one trans- 
gression has gotten to himself one accuser (nu'isp).’ 

5. The Earliest Christian Writers . — We find the 
same passive sense — called to one’s side, as advo- 
cate or intercessor— even in the early Christian 
writers, when they are using the woru independ- 
ently and not interpreting the NT use. Take 
II Ep. of Clement, vi. (Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers^ 
p. 46) — ‘ Who shall be our advocate, unless we be 
found having holy and righteous works ? ’ {rls ijfjiwp 
irapdKXTjTOS SerraL, idv cBpeBQiiey ^pya ^xo>»Tey Berta 
Kal BUaia); and Ep. of Barnabas, xx. (Apost. 
Fathers i p. 274) — ‘advocates of the wealthy, un- 
just judges of the poor, sinful in all things’ 
{ttXovitIcop TrapdKXTjfToif rrevi^rufy dvopioi xpiral, vepBapp- 
dpryToi), 

ii. The Intekpretation of the NT Wok©.— 
It seems, then, that vapdKXrjros, wherever it is 
used outside and independently of the NT, agrees 
with its etymology. A passive participle in form, 
it follows the passive voice of the verb wapaKaXup 
in the meaning of ‘ called to one’s side ’ for help, 
and especially against an accuser or judge. But 
the interpretation of the word as found in St. 
John’s Gospel has not followed its etymology and 
usage. It has there been often understood to 
mean ‘comforter’ or ‘consoler’ wapamXQp). 
This is the prevailing interpretation in the Fathers 
and in the versions, and it is stiB upheld by some 
modern expositors. 

1. The Greek and Latin Fathers. — Oeigeh (as 
quoted in Latin by Buffinus, de Princ. il. vii, 4) 
says, ‘ The Holy Spirit is called Paracletus from 
consolation. For in Latin TapdKXTfcru is called con- 
solatio. . . But in 1 Jn paracletus is used of the 
Saviour in the sense of intercessor. For in Greek 
vapdKXip-os signifies both intercessor and consoler 
(deprecatorem et consoiatorem).’ Thus Origen 
gives to irapdKXyrot a double meaning, ‘consoler’ 
m the Gospel, ‘intercessor’ in the Epistle. But 
even ‘intercessor’ he takes from the active voice of 
vapasaXetp in the sense of ‘ request,’ * plead * (as in 
Mt 8® TporrijXOep aBr^ bmrbprapxos vapasaXCby axrrBv^ 
‘There came to him a centurion beseeching him ’), 
for in his Com. on St. John, i. S3 [38] (Broolce’s ed. 
1896, yoL i. p. 45), he says, * But none of the names 
mentioned above expresses His representation of 
us with the Father, as He intercedes for the nature 
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of men and atones for it, as the intercessor and 
propitiation and the atonement’ {TapaKaXovprot 
AvQpthirmp (pdfrem Kal WaamfxipQv^ ci?? ^ irapd- 
KkrjTOS Kal IXaafibs Kal rb IXaari^ptop), ChkysostOM 
in Ms Com. on Jn 1#® says, ‘ He calls the Spirit 
wapdKXrjTos hecanse of the afflictions that then beset 
them’; but in Ms Horn, in Joh, Ixxv., ‘Concern- 
ing the Spirit He said . . . vapdKXjjros in order that 
they might not be disheartened in thinking there 
would be none to be their patron and helper.* 

C YEIL gives the meaning ‘ consoler * — Catech. xvL 
20, ‘The Holy Spirit is called rapdKXTiros because 
He comforts and consoles and helps our infirmities * 
(did rb wapaKaXeip Kal TapafivSeiadai xal avpapriXap.- 
pdveaSai rijs dcrdspeias With this the most of 

the Gr. Fathers agree. On the other hand, the 
Lat. Fathers (influenced probably by the early Lat, 
versions) generally use Advocatus (esp. in 1 Jn, 
veiy often Paracl&tus in the Gospel) as the trans., 
ancf seem to interpret as Advocate or Helper. But, 
as Pearson {On the Creeds p. 500, Bobn^s ed.) has 
pointed out, it is probable that the Lat. writers 
when using adwcatm mean consolator, ‘ for in the 
ancient Christian Latin, advocare signifieth “ to 
comfort,” and adwcatio “consolation,” as being 
the bare interpretations of vapaKaXetp and Tapd- 
KXfjffis* Cf. Konsch, It, u. Yulg, 348. Thus Tert. 
translates wapaKaXimi wepBoGpras (Is 6P) advocare 
languentes (adv. Mare, iv. 14). And both Hilary 
(Sumus nunc quidem consolati, quia Dominus ait, 
‘Mittet nobis Pater et alium Consolatorem’ — Enar, 
inFs, 125) and Aug. (Consolabuntur Spiritu Sancto, 
qui maxime propterea Paracletusnominatur, id est, 
Consolator — de S&rm, Dom. in Monte, i. 2) as well as 
others, use consolator as the tr. of irapdKXriros. 

2. Ancient and Modern Versions. — (1) The Old 
Latin has Advocatus in the Ep. in all copies ; in 
the Gospel there is variation between Advocatus 
{Pal. at 152« 107; Pal. Verc, Colb. at W^) and 
Faracletus or Faraclitus* (Pal. Verc. Ver. Colb. 
Corb. in the other passages). (2) The Syriac ver- 
sions seem to have retained the original word 
* Paraclete * everywhere. So at least in all extant 
passages (Curetonian in Jn 14^® ; Pesh. in all places ; 
Sin. in the Gospel). (3) The Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Memphitic versions also retain ‘Paraclete.* 
The Thebaic has ‘Paraclete* in the Gosp., but in 
the Ep. ‘One that prayeth for us’ (Lightfoot, 
Fresh Mev,^ 61). (4) The Vulg. has FaracUtus (or 
FaraclUus) in the (josp. and Advocatus in the Ep. 
(5) Wyclif and Purvey translated the Vulg. Fara- 
cUtusvcAjo ‘Comforter’ in the Gosp., and retained 
‘Advocate’ from advocatus in the Ep. (1382 ‘we 
ban avoket anentis the fadir’; 1388 [Purvey] 
‘we han an advocat anentis the fadir’), Luther 
likewise has ‘ Trbster’ in Jn and ‘ Fiirsprecher* in 
1 Jn, Then Tindale also adopted ‘Comforter* in 
the Gosp. and ‘Advocate’ in the Ep., and these 
translations have come down through all the Eng, 
versions, except the Bhemish, which in the Gosp. 
has taken ‘ Paraclete ’ t directly from the Vulgate. 

It miist be remembered that in the language of the English 
versions comfort’ is not always to console as it is in the 
English of the present, day, and * comfort’ is not always consola- 
tion. Its first meaning, like the Latin cm-fortare (from con 
intensive prefix, &ndJortis ‘strong’), is to strengthen. Thus 
Wvclif’s translation (1382) of Is 417 is ‘he coumfortide hym with 
nailes, that it shulde not be moued'’(1388, ‘he fastenede hym 
with nailis ')• Coverdale translates 2 S 2? ‘ Let youre hande now 
therefore be comforted, and be ye stronge ’ (AV ‘ let your hands 
be strengthened, and be ye valiant’; BV ‘let your hands be 
strong’). And AT gives in Job 10®>.21 ‘Let me alone, that I : 
may take comfort a little, before I go whence I shah not return, 


♦ On the spelling para>clUm see Hare’s note in Mission of 
the Comforter^ ii, 622, note Ja (in later ed. note K). 

t The Bhem. version has the folk marg. note to JTn 1416, 
< Paradete by interpretation is either a comforter or an advo- 
cate ; and therefore to translate it by any one of them only is 
perhaps to abridge the sense of this place.’ 'There is no note 
©n the tr. at 1 Jn 2l, where the Vulg. ‘advocatus’ is given as 
- advocate,* with the Or. in the margin. 


a translation which RT retains, though the same Hebrew word 
is translated ‘recover strength’ in Fs 3013 , by both , versions. 
We next find the meaning exhort or exhortatimi, as Wyclif’s , , 
translation of He 125 * And y© han forget© the eomforfce that 
Spekith to you as to sones.* And then encourage7nerd (not 
necessarily to goodness), as in Wyclif s Select Works^ 328, 

* Not to coumforte hem in here synne ’ ; and in Cranmef s IForfe, 
i. 209, ‘ By your comfort the vulgar people conceiveth hatred 
towards such things as by the prince’s commandment are set 
forth.* 

But when Wyclif chose the word ‘Comforter’ to express the 
Latin Paracletm (he may have coined the word, since the, 
earliest examples of ‘comforter’ yet discovered are in hii 
writings), it is probable that the sense he desired to convey 
was ‘one who consoles.’ His translation (1ES2) of Job 16®^ is 
‘ Alle yee ben hevye coumfortoures ’ ; and this was the meaning, 
which was attached to the Greek word and the Latin 

paradetus in the Church in Ms day. Any other sense, indeed, 
is somewhat rare. Lord Berners* Froissctrt (ch. cccl. Globe ed, 
p. 229) may be quoted for the meaning ‘aider* or ‘abettor’: 

‘ Who durst begin such a riot as to enterprise to slay the earl’s 
baily holding the earl’s banner In his hands, doing his office, 
without some bolsterer or comforter in their deed?* 
iii. How has it come to pass ^ that 7rapdKXiQT&s» 
which nowhere else has the meaning of ‘ consoler/ 
has been so generally taken in that sense in St. 
John’s Gospel? The explanation must be found 
in the context. Our Lord, in promising the 
Paraclete, spoke of His own impending depar- 
ture. The disciples’ hearts were filled with sorrow,. 
It is natural to understand that the Paraclete 
the Holy Ghost was promised to the disciples to 
console them for the loss of their Lord. And 
when that meaning was found in the context, it 
was easy to give it to the word itself. The same 
thing happened to advocatus in Latin; the sense 
of ‘consoler’ is equally unknown to that word 
outside ecclesiastical usage ; Tertullian must have 
given it that meaning because he found it in his 
version as the designation of Him who was sent 
to console the disciples. 

But the Paraclete was not sent to console the 
disciples. They did not really need consolation. 
If they had understood, no sorrow at Christ’s 
departure would ever have filled their hearts. 
As soon as they did understand, the sorrow left 
them. Before the Faraclete came they ‘returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy’ (Lk 24®-). As soon, 
indeed, as they reauzed the fact of Chnst’s resur- 
rection their sorrow was turned into joy. Even 
the women ‘ departed quickly from the tomb with 
fear and great joy’ (Mt 28®). But it was then 
that the battle with unbelief had to begin — the 
unbelief of their own hearts in part, but chiefly 
the unbelief of the world. And the Paraclete was 
sent to aid them in that strife. 

In Jn 14^®* 15^® the reference seems to be to the 

unbelief or half -belief of the disciples’ own hearts. 
The Paraclete as the Spirit of truth guides them into 
all the truth. He brings to their remembrance the 
things the Master had said to them ; in the light of 
events He interprets these things ; they understand 
that * all is of God that is and is to be, and all is 
good,* He witnesses for Christ in their hearts ; 
and then when they know that He is the Messiah, 
the Son of God ana Saviour of the world, they are 
ready to be witnesses themselves (Jn 16®®* 

In Jn 16^ the Holy Spirit is the Paraclete of the 
disciples in their witness before the world. Just 
like the vapdKXTjros and advocatus of the ancients 
(but not quite as the advocate of our day), Ha 
comes to the disciples. ‘I will send him unto 
you’ (Jn 16’}. He is their personal unofflcial 
Friend; His services are at their disposal. In 
their debate with the world He is at their right 
hand that they may not be moved. Through 
them He convicts the world concerning sin, con 
ceming righteousness, and concerning judgment — 
a comuction which means their acquittal and the 
world’s condemnation. 

In 1 Jn 2^ it is Jesus Himself that is the Para- 
clete ; ‘ If any man {Le. here ‘ any believer *) sin, 
we have a Paraclete with the Father, Jesus Christ 
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tlie rigliteoiis.* So the heliever lias a conMct in 
heaven as well as on the earth. The conhict upon 
the ea-i-th is with the sin of the world ; the conflict 
in heaven is with his own sin. Through faith he 
wins the battle upon the earth, for ‘this is the 
victory that hath overcome the world, even our 
faith * (1 Jn 5"^). Through repentance he wins the 
victory in heaven. In both cases it is not he hut 
Ms Paraclete that wins. Both victories are of 
grace, lest any man should boast. But why two 
Paracletes? Because the Holy Spirit has to do, 
not with the sin of man, but with his holiness. In 
so far as the believer does not sin, the Holy Spirit 
is his Paraclete. A¥hen he sins it is Jesus Christ 
that becomes his Paraclete. For Jesus has always 
to do with his sin, and J esus only, 

iv. The question remains, Which is the best 
translation ? 

1. Comforter is false to the etymology of the 
Greek word and to its usage, and it misses the 
meaning. The arguments used in its favour are 
these: (!) That it agrees with the Hellenistic 
usage of 7rapaKa\€iv ‘to comfort’ and TapdKXTjcns 
‘comfort.’ To which M‘Ciellan replies that this 
usage justifies the sense of ‘comforter’ for irapa- 
KXiiTwp hut not for irapdKXTjrcs, which would rather 
be one comforted, ‘ It would be just as reasonable 
to contend that in harmony with the use of /caXefy 
to “call,” the word /cX7?r6s “ called ”(Ro P*^etc.) 
signifies a caller ; or that in harmony with the use of 
parere to “bring forth, f parens signifies “ a child,”’ 
(2) That the Eng. word ‘ comforter ’ really means 
‘ strengthener ’ (so esp. Hare and Trench). It does 
not mean so now, however ; and it has been shown 
that in the Eng. versions it probably never meant 
so. (3) That it is better to retain ‘ Comforter ’ ‘ on 
the ground of prescription and long familiarity.’ 
So Field, who recalls Schaff’s remark {Companion 
to Gn Test, and Eng, Versions ^ p. 446) that ‘ after | 
long deliberation tlie Revisers retained the dear j 
old word.’ Field does not blame the Revisers ; 
but if it is to be retained he would derive it, 
not from irapaKaXeiv ‘to console,’ but from xapa- 
Kdketv ‘to send for.’ ‘We send for a confidential 
friend on various occasions ; and according to the 
particular ser^nce which we require from him he 
IS our Counsellor in difficulties, or Advocate in 
danger, or our Comforter in distress.’ But he 
warns against the apparent countenance given to 
the old favourite by the mistranslation of 6p^(xvods in 
Jn 14^®, AV ‘comfortless’ ; RVm rightly ‘ orphans.’ 

2. Advocate. This is the word approved of by 
most modern commentators. It has also no little 
‘ prescription’ in its favour. It is etymologically 
identical with irapdKXTfros, And it accounts for the 
passive form. The objection to ‘ Advocate ’ is that 
it does not in modern use correspond closely enough 
with either the Lat. advomtiis or the d-r. Trapd- 
kXtttos, It answers fairly well to the Paraclete of 
1 Jn, but in the Gosp. the Holy Spirit does not 
plead for but in or through the disciples. 

3. Intercessor. Pearson (On the Greedy pp. 
499, 601) urges the adoption of ‘Intercessor,’ and 
others agree. ^ Its fitness to express the Paraclete 
of 1 Jn is evident. And it is clear from certain 
passages (cf. the words already quoted from 
Hemosth., rQv irapaKX'^roiP rot>T(av Seojcrets) that en- 
treaty or intercession was at least part of the work 
of the Paraclete in the ancient law courts. But 
the word is somewhat restricted in meaning to cover 
all that is said of the Holy Spirit as Paraclete. 

4. Paraclete. It is perhaps best to transcribe 
the word, as has been done in so many versions, 
including the very oldest, and as the Eng. versions 
have unanimously done with ‘Christ,’ ‘apostle,’ 

‘ deacon,’ and other words. The objection to this 
is, not that it empties the word of all meaning 
(MDlellan), for that is better than pitting a 


wrong meaning into it, and it would gather its 
meaning for itself ; * but that it might come to be 
applied as almost a proper name to the Holy 
Spirit, who is after all only ‘another Paraclete’ 
(Jn 14^®). If this danger were avoided, it is the 
best word, for there is no English word in existence 
that covers the original both in the Gosp. and the 
Ep. and covers it exactly; and Paraclete, says 
Westcott (Lessons of i2F, p. 94), ‘is now almost 
naturalized among us.’ 

Literature. — B esides the Comm. (esp. Meyer on Ju and 
Diisterdieck on 1 Jn 2i), Buxtorf, Lex. Talm, p. 1843 (ed, 
Fischer, p. 916) j Grimm- Thayer, NT Lex.y and Cremer, 
Bibl.^Theol. Lex. s.v. Also Knapp, Scripta Var. Argum. p. 
124 ff.; Pearson, On the Creeds p. 499 ff.; Hare, Mission of 
the C(^orteTy ii. 521 S., note Ja (in later ed. note K); Trench, 
On the AV of NT, p. 23 f. ; L%htfoot, On a Fresh Revision^ 
p. 65 ff. ; M'Clelian, The Four Gospels, p. 337 (on Jn and 
p. 733 ff. ; Westcott, Speaker’s Ccm. (Add. Note on Jn 14nJ) 
p. 211 ff. ; Watkins, Com. for Eng. Readers (Add. Note on Jn 
1416 ), p. 661 ff. ; Hatch, Essays %n Eibl. Greek, p. 82 ; Field, 
Notes on Trans. ofNT(Otium Non. in. 2), on Jn 1416, p. 102 f.; 
Robson in Expos. Ti'ines, v. (1894) 320 ff,, and The Holy Spirit 
the Paraclete, p. Iff. J, HASTINGS. 

PARADISE (D'H’iii, TapddeiffoS} Paradisus^ Fr 
Paradis, Ital. Paradiso, Sp. Par ay so ). — A word 
used in different applications in Scripture, and 
having an interesting history both before and 
after its appearance in the Bible. In all proba- 
bility it is of Median or Persian origin. 

other explanations indeed have been given of it. Some 
fanciful etymologies have been proposed for it ; e.g. from rns 
and KB'l, as if the root idea was ‘ bringingforthherbs’; from 
ifotpd and 'him, as if ‘ well watered* ; from vapa, and a supposi- 
titious Mffot. with the sense of ‘ plant ' or ‘ plants,* etc. (cf. 
Suidas and Suicer, s.v.). It has been taken by some from an 
Armenian source, pardez being Armenian for ‘ garden.’ It has 
been held to have Sanskrit connexions. But the tenn para- 
with which it is thought to be in affinity, or from which 
it is supposed to come, means a ‘ foreign country * (from jpara 
=! distant, and country), and the likeness is only acci- 
dental (cf. Benfey, s.v.). A Semitic origin has been claimed for 
it by some scholars of repute. Fried. Delitzsch, e.g., suggests a 
Babylono-Assyrian source (cf. Wo lag das Faraaies $ pp. 95-97). 
But there is no evidence that the Assyrian people had the 
thing which was called by this name among the Persians; 
while, on the other hand, they expressed the idea of ‘ garden ' or 
‘wood* by other words (cf. Schrader, COT ii. 71 f.). The 
i attempt to find for the term a Semite- Assyrian or an Akkado- 
‘ Sumerian etymology, therefore, is now generally given up, and 
most scholars are of opinion that the word comes from the Zend 
pairidaha (cf. modern Persian and Arabic garden,’ 

‘paradise,* pi. /aradis), meaning a wall enclosing something, and 
then the space enclosed, a park, a pleasure-ground, or hunting- 
ground (Ges. Thes. ii. 1124; Max Muller, Cfnps, iv. 22; 
Renan, Langues Semitiques, ii. i. 153 ; Justi, Zendspracke, 180 ; 
Lagarde, to. Abh. p. 76; Hang in Ewald’s Jahrb. v. 162; 
Spiegel in Delitzsch’s HohesUed under ch. 4 l 2 j Noldeke, ZDMG 
xxxyL 182 ; Skeat, Etymol. Diet, of Et\g, Lang. s.v.). The old 
Greek etymologists also explained the word as of Persian 
origin. So Pollux (Ortom. ix. ch. 3) expresses himself thus: oi 
hi •^otpd.'bntototypce.p^ccptfdv itvett rovvogtM, ^stu xu.) (Atrct, ffvv0mx,y ilt 
uf xet) aKKee, «o7Aoe, rSv vetptrtxav. 

The word came very early into use in English, e.g. in Laya- 
mon, 1, 24,122. It was adopted by Wyclif in his rendering of 
Rev 27 : * To hym that overcometh Y Schal gyve to ete of the 
tre of lijf that is in the paradis of my God.* The different 
forms in which it has appeared, and the different things for 
which it has served as a name, make a curious story. It has 
been used to designate the magnificent parks of Persian 
monarchs, the original abode of man in his integrity and 
happiness, the residence of righteous souls in the intermediate 
state, and the heaven of the future. It has been employed as a 
figure of the Word of God by some of the Fathers (e.g. Ohrys. 

, Horn. I. ad pop. Antioch, t. vi. p. 448 ; Horn., Qtwd Sc^iptu- 
I rarvm lectio utilis sit, t. viii. p. Ill) ; and from these higher 
1 uses it has descended to he the name of humbler things— 
i courts, porches, altars, berths, etc. The word parvis, de- 
i noting the outer court of a great house or palace, and more 
I particularly the porch of a church, is supposed to be paradise 
m the Low Latin form paravisvs, a Neapolitan paraviso being 
1 quoted as a variety of the Italian paradiso (Skeat, Etym. Diet, of 
Eng. Lang. s.v.). The church-porch is said to have been taken 
to represent paradise when the old mysteiy-plays were enacted 
i in the yard. (Of. Littre, and Tyrwhitt’s ed. Cant. Tales, 
V. 183). The word (paruis, parvis, parvys) occurs in Chaucer— 
* There was no wight in all Parys 
Before our ladie at parvys 
That he ne mighte bye the book 
To copy, if him talent took.* 

— (Bom. of Bose, 7108), 


* Of. ‘demon* of RV for AV * devil * (SowAtaxoc), 
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Among the Persians the term meant- a royal 
park, the enclosed pleasure-ground of king or of 
noblej richly wooded, well wixtered, and amply 
stocked with game, comprehending at once the 
vwarium and the mridarium of the Komans. 
Classical Latin did not possess the word, and 
Eoman writers of the classical period had to ex- 
press the thing in a roundabout way (cf. Cicero, 
de Senect 17). From Persia it passed over into 
later Hebrew and into Greek. It appears to have 
, been introduced into the latter by Xenophon, and 
it occurs frequently in Greek writers from his 
period onwards. In these it is applied mostly to 
the great parks of the Persian kings. Numerous 
references are made to these, and large descrip- 
tions are given of them (cf. Xen. Anab, L 2. 7, 
iii. 4. 14, C^r. i. S. 14, viii. 1. 38, (Ec, iv. 13, 14, 
HelL iv. 1. 15 ; Diodor. Sic, xvi, 41 ; Pint, Artax, 25 ; 
Tlieophr, Hist. Plant, v. 8. 1 ; Lucian, Ver. Hist. 
ii. 23 j yElian, Far. Hist. i. 33, etc.). The word 
; seems to have been used sometimes also of smaller 
gardens or enclosures (Inscript. Car. in QIG 26946). 
In the sense of ‘ park ’ it occurs also in Josephus 
and some of the Apocryphal books (Jos. Ant. vii. 
xiv. 4, VIII. vii. 3, IX, x. 4, X. iii. 2, etc,, Bell. 
Jud. VI. i. 1 ; Sus v.^ etc. ; Sir 24^®). It is ex- 
] plained to the same eliect by Hesychius, Olympio- 
I dorus {Eccles. ch. ii. p. 611), Greg. Nyss. {Horn. 
j JA*. iw t. i p. 6^ 

j It was taken over into the OT in the Hebrew 
I form DmIS (LXX 7rapcc5eio-os), and with the literal 
j sense. It occurs thus in Ca 4^^ (EV ‘ orchard,’ 
j with marginal note, * or, a paradise^); EiO, 2® 

I (AY * gardens and orchards ^ RV ‘ gardens and 
1 iKirJcs^) \ Neh 2® keeper of the king’s 

vhere the reference is explicitly to the royal 
Persian park, in the primary sense. But the 
OT occurrences (in the Greek form) are not con- 
1 fined to these three cases. The wmrd is exalted 
to a higher use, the Seventy having adopted it as 
their translation of the njx |3 in which man was 
placed at first by his Creator. The jny. is sometimes 
left as a pro];)er name "ESeAc ; sometimes it is repro- 
duced in its etymological sense as rys rpv^f^s. So 
in the LXX (and a similar form is used in the 
Peshitta) irapadeLcros^ Tapdd^tcroi ttjs Tpv<p7]^, is the 
Garden of Eden (Gn Outside 

the record of man’s creation and fall it was also 
used by the LXX where the Heb. has ‘garden,’ 
especially in figurative passages, or when the 
idea of the glory of man’s first abode was in any 
way in %iew. In Gn 13^^, e.g., the plain of Jordan 
is said to be ‘ as the paradise of God ’ (tbs 6 srapd- 
8€Lcros rov deod) ; Nu 24® Balaam describes the tents 
of Jacob and the tabernacles of Israel (tbs pdrai 
cr/rtd^oucrat Kal third urapadeLcros iirl irora/4a)p). See also 
Is 1®®, J1 2®, Jer 29®, and especially Ezk 
where it is said of the Assyrian under the figure of 
a great cedar tree in Lebanon that ‘ the cedars in 
the garden of God could not hide liini ’ . . . ‘ nor 
any tree in the garden of God {ir rip irapaddcrcp roO 
0eov} was like unto him in his beauty,’ and that he 
was made so fair that ‘ all the trees of Eden that 
were in the garden of God (rd roO vapaddtrov 
•njs rpvip^s rod ffsov) envied him.’ 

In the NT it is raised to still higher uses. The 
primeval Eden gives place to a ‘garden of God’ 
that is not of earth, the thought of the Paradise of 
the past is lost in the hope of a Paradise of the 
future, and the word becomes a name for the scene 
of rest and recompense for the righteous after 
death. Only the most sparing use, however, is 
made of it in the NT. While the idea which it 
expresses appears more frequently, the word itself 
occurs only in three passages — once in the Gospels 
(XA 23^), once in the Epp. (2 Co 12^), and once in 
the Apoc. (2^). The history of the term suggests 
reasons for this remarkable abstention in the case 


of the NT writings. To understand the place 
which it has in, these writings, and to define, it? ' 
precise meaning in these few passages, it is neces- 
sary to look into the course which Hebrew thought 
took on the subject of Sheol and a future existence 
after the close of OT prophecy, and into the con- 
dition of popular J ewisli , belief in the times of 
Christ and the Apostles. , It is of the greatest 
importance to know the ideas which had become 
connected with the term ‘ Paradise ’ and its cog- 
nates in the various sections of Judaism. 

In some cases ‘ Paradise,’ the ‘garden of Eden,’ 
and such terms, lost their objective meaning, and 
were made symbols of spiritual things. The tend- 
ency to idealize is seen, in Sirachj where the 
rivers of Eden become symbols of the streams oi 
true wisdom (Sir 24-®"®®). It appears, too, in the 
Psalms of Solomon^ where we have the ‘ garden o! 
the Lord’ and the ‘trees of life’ introduced as 
figures of the saints in their blessedness— 6 wapd- 
detiros KvpioVi va |iJXa r^s? I'w-Js Binot adrou (14:^). It is 
seen ^in its absoluteness in the philosophizing 
Judaism of Alexandria. To Philo himself ‘Para- 
dise ’ was a symbol of dperi, or spiritual excellence. 
The spiritualizing method of interpretation, how- 
ever, was limited for the most part to that school, 
and was not of a kind to afiect popular Jewisli 
thought to any great extent. The prevailing 
tendency was in the opposite direction. To 'vvhat 
extremes of literalism and curious circumstan- 
tial definition it ran, and in what extravagant 
and incongruous speculation it indulged, can be 
gathered from the Rabbinical literature and from 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigrapbical writings. 

Fancy ran riot in the Rabbinical schools on the 
subject of Paradise j its location, its extent, its 
glories, etc. The Rabbinical theology as it has 
come down to us exhibits an extraordinary medley 
of ideas on these questions, and in the case of 
many of them it is difficult to determine the dates 
to which they should be assigned. In same Rab- 
binical books Driii is used for Paradise j which has, 
however, the sense of ‘ park ’ in the Mishna and 
Targuins. But the more frequent term is the OT 
pj; I a. The primeval garden of Eden was held by 
some to exist still, and to lie in the distant east. 
Paradise w^as regarded as created before the world. 

In later Jewush theology it had seven names, and 
copious rhetorical descriptions of its blessedness 
abounded. Two gates of rubies were said to lead 
into it. Beside them stand sixty myriads of holy 
angels, with countenances shining like the light of 
heaven. When a righteous man enters, the ves- 
tures of death are taken off him j he is clad in 
eight robes of the clouds of glory ; two crowns are 
placed upon his head— one of pearls and precious 
stones, another of gold of Parvaim ; eight myrtles 
are put into liis hand ; he is lauded and hailed 
with words of welcome, etc. {Jalkut Bchim.^ Beresch. 
20). It was believed also that in Paradise there 
are degrees of blessedness (Baba bathra 75a). 
Seven ranks or orders of the righteous were said to 
exist within it, and definitions were given both of 
those to whom these different positions belonged 
and of the glories belonging to each. Taking 
the literature as it is, it might appear that 
Paradise was regarded by some as on earth itself, 
by others as forming part of Sheol, by others still 
as neither on earth nor under earth, hut in heaven ; 
while some also held that there were two Paradises 
— one in heaven, for those who are perfect in holi- 
ness, and one on earth, for those who come short 
of that. But there is some doubt as respects, 
at least, part of this. These various conceptions 
are found indeed in later Judaism. They appear 
most precisely and most in detail in the medisevai 
Cabbalistic Judaism ; in which also extravagant 
descriptions are given of the relations of the earthly 


Paradise and the heavenly, the latter being ■ de- 
clared to be sixty times, as large as the lower earth 
(Eisenmenger, Entd, J ud. ii. 297 ). But it is uncer- 
tain how far; back these things can be earned. 
The older Jewish theology 'at least, as it is repre- 
sented in the Rabbinical literature, seems to give 
little or no place to the idea of an intermediate 
Paradise. It speaks of a Gekinnom for the wicked, 
and a Gan Eden, or garden of Eden, for the just. 
It is questionable whether it goes beyond these 
conceptions and affirms a Paradise in Sheol (cf 
, Weber, J iid.^ , TheoL 244, etc. ). 

Of more importance, however, is the witness cf 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings. 
These books reflect a remarkable variety of 
opinions, which it is impossible to harmonize, and 
many of which were extremely fantastic. In the 
later Jewish belief Sheol appears to he regarded as 
a place of moral issues, with preliminary rewards 
and punishments, and with difierent divisions in it 
for different classes of the departed. The more 
prevalent view seems to have been that the world 
of the dead had two sections separated by a wall or 
a chasm-— one for the righteous, and one for the 
unrighteous. But the opinion also was held that 
Sheol had four divisions— one for the righteous 
who on earth suffered death for their righteousness’ 
sake; one for sinners who on earth suffered 
penalty for their sins ; one for others of the just ; 
and one for sinners who were not punished on 
earth {Enoch 20, 102^®). But in addition to these, 
which were no doubt the prevalent beliefs and 
were held especially by the Pharisees, there was 
also the opinion, favoured especially by Jews 
influenced by Alexandrian thought, that the 
separation of the righteous from the unrighteous 
took place immediately after death, and that the 
souls of the just were received by God into heaven 
{Wisdom 3^"^ 4^® cf, Jos. Ant, xvin. i 3, 

Bell, Jud, II. viii. 14). The Essenes, again, are 
reported to have held the abode of the departed 
just to be neither in the under -world nor in 
heaven, hut in a Paradise belonging to earth 
itself ; and this idea also appears elsewhere {e,g, 
Enoch 32®*^ etc.). There is reason to say that 
by our Lord’s time various ideas of Paradise had 
become current among the Jewish people. So 
that sometimes it was thought of as an earthly 
place or scene, sometimes as a heavenly, sometimes 
as a thing of the distant future. Sometimes it was 
supposed to he hid in heaven and to be destined to 
reveal itself on earth, and sometimes it was sup- 
posed to he destined to realize itself in the perfected 
theocracy, and to be transported to Sion. 

This idea of a Paradise somewhere on earth 
^pears frequently in the Book of Enoch, in the 
Book of Jubilees (ch. 4), and elsewhere. It per- 
sisted into Christian times, and on even to the 
Middle Ages (cf. Thflo, Cod, Apoe, etc.). In 
4 Ezr %ve find also the idea that the Paradise which 
formed the dwelling-place of man in his integ- 
rity was made before the earth (F). It is im- 
plied in this that the original Paradise was not of 
the earth, and so the book speaks elsewhere of a 
heavenly Paradise (6®^*'^®). And this upper Para- 
dise is practically a Paradise of the future. Select 
souls, such as Enoch, Elijah, Moses, are indeed 
received into it immediately, and Ezra himself was 
to he so received. But it is not exhibited as the 


A special interest belongs here to the Booh of JSrtoeh, although 
the composite nature of its contents and the different ideas 
which are expressed in its different sections make it difficult to 
define the precise force of its testimony as a whole. In its more 
recent parts and in the Ifoahic fragments the primeval Paradise 
is in view, and it is described repeatedly as on earth itself (20?), 
among the more mysterious parts of earth (652 1068), in the east 


of the earth. It is visited by Enoch in his loumey (32). Enods 
and Elijah are taken up into it (60® 87®*^ 8982 )^ and' othei 
righteous souls are understood to be included (608*23). The 
general idea of the under-world as the gathering place of all the 
dead, with difierent sections in it for the evil and the good, seems 
at the same time to subsist (32. 102n 1037). In the older parts 
of the book, again, the Messianic kingdom is represented as one 
hid in heaven at present, and to be revealed on earth hereafter ; 
and in these parts the dwellings of the righteous appear to be 
heavenly abodes (304 41i- 2 431 70“^ 7174-17). The passages bearing 
more directly on Paradise itself are these 328-8, which speaks 
of the ‘ garden of justice/ with its varieties of trees, and refers 
to the earthly Paradise ; 608- 23, which also speaks of the * garden 
where the chosen and holy ones shall dwell ’— •* the garden of the 
just * ; 6172, which refers to the ‘ chosen who dwell in the garden 
of life' ; 708- 4, in which the seer is said to have seen the ‘ place 
for the chosen and the just,’ and in it ‘ the first fathers and the 
just, who dwell in the place from the beginning ’ ; and 778, 
where the * fourth quarter called the north * is said to be divided 
into three parts— one for the dwelling of men, one for the seas, 
the valleys, the winds, and the streams, and the third for ‘ the 
garden of justice.’ The ideas which are expressed in ^these 
passages, therefore, are far from consistent, and the same is stiF, 
more obviously the case with the book as a whole. In S7-7 
and in the Noahic fragments the garden is the abode of th 
departed just ; but in 1-37 the righteous dead dwell in a specif 
division of Sheol. The garden in view in 323 etc. is the earthly 
Paradise; but in 37-70 it is the heavenly. The locality of 
: Paradise varies in different sections. In 822- 3 the garden lies in 
the east ; in 702-4 between north and west ; in 773 in the north. 

I The accounts of those who people it also differ. In 323 it appears 
: to be empty ; in 603* 23 6172 it is the abode of the righteous and 
I elect in Enoch and Noah’s time ; in 702-4 the fathers are found in 
it ; in 8982 it is described as receiving Enoch and Elijah. (See 
! the editions of the Book of Enoch by Dillmann, Schodde, and 
1 Charles). 

i Among other writings of this class a special value belongs 
; also to the Apocalypse of Barxiok, The idea that the earthly 
[ tabernacle and its contents were copies of antitypes or originals 
i in heaven (E^l 253- 40, He S®) is applied in this book to the holy 
city. In Bi (ch. 69) J erusalem, the centre of the new theocracy, ia 
described as destined to be restored and established forever ; in 
which case it is the J erusalem of earth that is in view. But else- 
where (43 302-4) it is the heavenly Jerusalem that appears— the 
city that is preserved in heaven and is to come from heaven. In 
this connexion the book speaks also of Paradise, of the counsel 
which the Lord took to make it, and of its preservation with the 
Lord in heaven. In ch. 43-6 (in a passage, however, which is 
suspected of being an interpolation) God is represented as 
speaking of the city as that which * will be revealed’ with Him ; 
which was ‘ prepared beforehand' from the time when He ‘ took 
counsel to make Paradise, and showed it to Adam before he 
sinned’; which was removed from Adam, ‘as also Paradise,’ 
when he transgressed ; which was shown afterwards to * Abra- 
ham by night among the portions of the victims,’ and again to 
Moses on Mount Sinai ; of which also the Lord says, * And now, 
behold, it is preserved with me, as also Paradise.’ In ch. 598, too, 
we are told how the Lord showed to Moses ‘ the height of the 
air and the greatness of Paradise, and the consummation of the 
ages, and the beginning of the day of judgment'; as in the 
Book of Enoch (617-4 703.4) the angels are said to take the 
measures of Paradise for Enoch. 

The ideas, therefore, which had hecome con- 
nected with the terms na p, Trapddeia-os, and the 
like, were of a very mixed kind — crude, fantastic, 
and inconsistent. They impressed themselves in 
their sensuousness, extravagance, and confusion 
on the popular Jewish sentiment and belief. There 
was much in the history and associations of the 
word Trapddacro's that made it a doubtful vehicle 
for the communication of spiritual truths, but a 
very ready instrument of fanciful and overdriven 
speculation. Much is made of it in the Apocry- 
phal Gospels and Apocalypses. In the Gospel of 
pficodemus, in particular, a considerable place is 
given it. In the section on the ‘ Descent of Christ 
into Hell ’ the story is told in large and swelling 
terms of the Saviour’s victory over Satan — how 
He sprang out of Hades and set out to Paradise, 
taking Adam and all the just and delivering them 
to the archangel Michael; how, as they were 
entering the door of Paradise, they were met by 
Enoch and Elijah ; how there came to them also a 
lowly man carrying a cross upon his shoulders, 
who declared himself to be the thief who was 
crucified with Christ and received the promise of 
Paradise ; how the robber described himself to 
[ have come to Paradise hearing his cross, and to 
i have been received by Michael ; how the flaming 
I sword, seeing the sign of the cross, opened to him, 
so that he went in, and so forth (ch. ii. 25, 26, 
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Greek form). In sharpest contrast with all this is 
the NT way of dealing with the subject and with 
the term. The general reticence of the NT writings 
on the question of Paradise, and their extreme 
sparingness in the use of the word, are remark- 
able. Neither in Gospel nor in Epistle is the word 
selected for the purposes of direct instruction. i 
In speaking of the^ blessedness of the future, our 
Lord makes use of igures of speech taken from 
marriage feasts, the drinking of wine, and the 
like. But He never employs the term * Paradise,’ 
so far as the Gospels show, either in His public 
discourses or in words addressed more privately 
to His disciples. Nor does St. Paul use it any- 
where in the argument of his Epp. The one 
occasion on which it occurs in his writings is in 
his account of a singular experience of his own 
belonging to the region of rapture or ecstasy, and 
expressed in apocalyptic terms. 

It has been asked what view of ‘Paradise* is 
expressed by our Lord Himself in His words from 
the cross (Lk 23^). Some have argued strongly 
that His promise to the robber was a promise of 
entrance with Himself into the happy side of 
Sheol ; others that it meant that the penitent 
thief would he taken with Himself, as it was 
believed had been the case with Enoch, Elijah, 
and Moses, immediately into heaven.^ It is certain 
that the belief in a lower Paradise prevailed 
among the Jews, as well as the belief in an wpf&r 
or heavenly Paradise. But it is not clear that the 
lower Paradise was ever conceived to he in the 
under- world, or that the happy side of Hades was 
called by that name. The probability, looking at 
the witness of the Jewish literature, is on the side 
of the second interpretation, that Christ referred 
to the Paradise of heaven. But it is difficult to 
is«y what sense the robber would attach to the 
word. It would give him the solace which he 
needed — the hope of rest and happiness associated 
•w ith the idea of Eden. It is questionable whether 
iu i!an be pressed beyond that large and general 
idea. To bring it into the service of the dogma of 
the Descensus ad inferos, in the Lutheran sense or 
any other, seems to the present writer to he beyond 
the mark. Some have even identified it with the 
(pvXaK'^ of 1 P 3^® Horsley), and have drawn 
remarkable inferences from it with regard to Christ’s 
preaching to the spirits in prison. But this is surely 
in defiance of the Greek usage. 

It has been held, too, that the ‘Paradise* of 
Lk 23^® is identical with the ‘ Abraham’s bosom * 
of Lk 16^®*^®, both being designations of a par- 
ticular division of the under-world. But in the 
Parable it is only the rich man that is described 
as in Hades, while of Lazarus it is said simply 
that dying he was carried into ‘ Abraham’s bosom.* 
Even granting that the Parable is meant to repre- 
sent the rich man and the beggar as both in 
Hades, the one in the division of retribution and 
the other in that of reward, it would not follow 
that * Paradise * and ‘ Abraham’s bosom ’ are 
synonymous. The point w^ould be, that being in 
Baradise the beggar is received into the fellowship 
of Abraham (see Meyer on Lk 16^®; also art. 
Abeaham’s Bosom). 

In 2 Co 12'* it is the heavenly Paradise, not the 
lower or earthly, obviously, that is in view. It 
IS impossible to understand it, in this case of 
rapture, of the intermediate state or any place 
in Hades. Neither does it satisfy the terms to 
say that irapdSeiaros here is nothing more than an 
abstraction or a figure of speech for ‘ the present 
communion of the blessed dead with God as it is 
on this side of the end of things * (Hofm. Schrift- 
deweis, II. i. p. 489). It denotes the heaven that 
is the dwelling-place of God. The cmestion of 
the relation in which the ‘ Paradise ’ or v.^ stands 


to the' ‘third heaven* of v.'^, however, Is much 
debated. It ‘has been supposed that St., Paul 
the doctrine of a threefold heaven in view here, 
and identifies Paradise with the third or liigiiest 
heaven.^ There is abundant evidence indeed that 
the belief in a plurality of heavens prevailed 
among the Jews. But it is doubtful whether it 
was a belief in a threefold Imixveii. The, doctrine 
of a threefold division of heaven, it is true, ob- 
tained at one time a considerable place in the 
Christian Chui’cli (Suicer, Tkes\ ii. p, 520, etc.), 
and it has been asserted by some even to be the 
doctrine of the Bible (Estius, le Clere, etc.).' ,But 
the evidence is rather to the effect that the pre- 
vailing, if not' the only, conception among the 
Jews of our Lord’s time was that of a sevenfold 
heaven. (See article on Heaven). It is improb- 
able, therefore, that St. Paul speaks with reference 
to a triple order of heavens. The main reason for 
i questioning whether in this passage he identifies 
^ ‘Paradise’ with the ‘third heaven’ is that he 
seems rather to he indicating distinct stages in his 
rapture — up to the third heaven, and even to Para- 
dise. The chief argument in favour of the identi- 
fication is the fact that in the Pseudepigraphical 
literature Paradise is sometimes placed in ^ the 
third heaven. In the Slavonic Enoch, c.pf., it is 
said that in the third heaven the seer beheld, in 
the midst thereof, ‘ the tree of life, in that place 
on which God rests, when He comes into Paradise ’ 
(ch. 8) — a passage in which an attempt seems to 
be made to reduce to one the older idea of an 
earthly Paradise and the later idea of a heavenly 
(cf. Morfiii and Charles, ^ the Secrets of 
Enoch, p. xxxvii and pp. 7, 8). The words of St. 
Paul do not themselves define how the ‘third 
heaven * and ‘Paradise ’ are related. 

InBev 2^, where the reading ‘in the Paradise 
of God* is to be preferred, it is the heavenly 
Paradise that is in view. The imagery is taken 
again from the picture of Eden in Genesis, The 
terms recall Ezk 28^®. In briefer form they ex- 
press what is given with greater fulness of descrip- 
tion in 22^"®. The promise being to him that 
overcometh, is a promise of the final recompense 
and blessedness under the figure of a restored 
Eden. Some, however (e.^. Bleek), have taken it 
to be founded on the idea that the primeval Para- 
dise of Adam still exists somewhere. 

The idea expressed by the word Paradise has 
prevailed widely. Many different peoples have 
had the conception of a Paradise in the sense of 
a home of innocence and peace and blessedness on 
earth or its confines. The Hindus have had their 
visions of Meru, the mountain of the gods, whence 
flow the great streams into all the world. The 
Arabs have dreamt of the garden of bliss on the 
summit of the hill of jacinth, in the East. 
Iranian thought has dwelt upon the stream 
Arvanda, that went out of the throne of Ahuxa- 
mazda to w^ater the earth, and on Airyanavaejo, 
the land in the extreme East, among the sources 
of the Oxus and Jaxarfces — in later Persian ideas a 
fabulous land. The term PardSsu is reported to 
have been found on some Babylonian cuneiform 
tablets, coupled with the land of Bit-Napsanu as 
the name of a counti'y, apparently mythological ; 
and the resemblance to the -word Paradise is 
noticed. (See art. Eben, vol* L p. 644), The Chinese 
and many ruder races have also had the same idea, 
and have clothed it in many strange forms. 

Theologians have also ^ven the rein to fancy 
and speculation on the subject. ^ They have often 
overlooked the restraint ot Scripture, and have 
gone in the way of Babhinical definition and refine- 
ments. The Patristic writings give much attention 
to Paradise. Some of the Fatliers spoke of it as a 
resting-place or refrigerinm, in which the righteous 
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dead have visions of Christ and His saints and 
angels (Just. Martyr, Mesp, ad Orfhod. 75, 85). 
Some distinguished between Paradise and heaven. 
Irenseiis refers to what the presbyters said of a 
distinction between awards,— how some shall go to 
heaven, some to Paradise, and some to the splen- 
dour of the city ; those who produce an hundred- 
fold being taken up into the heavens, those who 
produce sixtyfold being destined to dwell in Para- 
dise, and those who produce thirtyfold being to 
inhabit the city ifcen v. 1, 2). Some, 

descending to more detail, taught that no one 
enters at once into the presence of the Lord in 
Paradise except by the prerogative of martyrdom, 
but that ail pass into Hades. Tertnllian dwells at 
length upon the Christian idea of Hades and the 
blessedness of Paradise immediately after death. 
He explains the Christian belief to he that Hades 
is ‘ a very deep space in the interior of the earth ’ ; 
that the souls of the faithful pass into it ; and 
that heaven shall be opened only after earth has 
passed away, ‘Shall we then have to sleep,’ he 
asks, ‘high up in ether, with the boy - loving 
worthies of Plato; or in the air with Arius ; 
or around the moon with the Endymions of 
the Stoics’ No, but in Paradise, you tell me, 
■whither already the patriarchs and prophets 
have removed from Blades in the retinue of 
the Lord’s resurrection. How is it, then, that 
the region of Paradise, whici^ as revealed to 
J ohn in the Spirit, lay under the altar, dis- 
plays no other souls as in it besides the souls of 
the martyred?’ {de Anima, eh. xiiii., and espee. 
eh, Iv.; Clark’s ‘ Ante-Nicene Lib.’). Origen held 
it to be somewhere on earth, and to be a kind of 
schoolroom for souls. ‘ I think, therefore,’ he 
says, ‘ that all the saints who depart from this life 
AVill remain in some place situated on the earth, 
which holy Scripture calls Paradise ^ as in some 
place of instruction, and, so to speak, classroom 
or school of souls, in which they are to be in- 
structed regarding all the things which they had 
seen on earth, and are to receive also some infor- 
mation respecting things that are to follow in the 
future.’ And he adds that ‘if any one indeed he 
pure in heart, and holy in mind, and more practised 
in perception, he will, by making more rapid pro- 
gress, quickly ascend to a place in the air, and 
reach the kingdom of heaven through these 
mansions, so to speak, to the various places 
which the Greeks have termed spheres, i.e. globes, 
but which holy Scripture has called heavens’ 
Prim, bk. ix, ch, ix. 6 ; Clark’s ‘ Ante - Nicene 
Lib.’). Augustine, too, in his great treatise on the 
City of God, discoursed of the primeval Paradise 
as both physical and spiritual, and went into 
curious discussions on the conditions of life in it. 
The leading theologian of the Greek Church gave 
a chapter to it in his great dogmatic work, de- 
scribing the ‘ divine Paradise ’ as planted in Eden 
by the hands of God, on a site ‘ higher in the East 
than all the earth,’ flooded with light and tran- 
scending imagination ‘ in sensuous freshness and 
beauty’ (John of Damase. de Fide Orth, ch. xL). 
Mediseval Latin Theology and Eoman Catholic 
Dogmatics -have dealt largely with it in connexion 
'with the doctrine of the Intermediate State. In 
these systems Paradise has been identified with the 
Limbus Patrum, and some notable divines of the 
Eoman Catholic Church have taught further that 
Christ, in His Descent to Hell, pi^eached to those in 
Paradise on the fringe of Hades, as weU as to the 
souls in Purgatory (so Estius). And in some 
modern theologies, Lutheran and Anglican no 
less than Tridentine, much has been made of it in 
connexion with the Doctrines of a Middle State, 
the position of the righteous dead before Christ’s 
Advent, and the like. But ail this is in the most 


singular contrast with the silence and reserve of 
Scripture, and is of little profit. 

Literature. —The articles in the great Dictionaries, espeoiallj 
those in Hamburger, Real-Encycl. filr JBibel und Talmud , 
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Alterthums (those on * Eden ' and * Holle ’) ; Schenkel, jBiW- 
lexicon (Dillmann on ‘ParadiesD; Cremer, Biblisch • theolih 
gisehes Worterbuch ; Weber, Jiiduche Theologie ; Algetj 
Critical History of a Future Life ; A. Kliefoth, Eschatologie ; 
Atzberger, Eschat. ; Delitzsch, BibL Psych . ; Dillmann, Buck 
Henoch ; Charles, moh of Enoch ; Schodde, Boole of Enoch ; 
Morfill and Charles, Booh of the Secrets of Enoch ; Wetsteia, 
Hov. Test. 81S-820 ; Lightfoot, fi'or. Heb, on Lk23^ ; Schottge® 
on Lk 2343; Schulthess, Paradies das irdisehe und unterir- 
dischOf historisehe, mythische, und mystisehe ; Beyschlag, Hew 
Test. Theology ; Salmond, The Christian Doctrine of Immwr* 
tality, 346ff. S. D. F. SaLMOND. 

PARAH (nniD ; B #ap(£, A 'A0dp).— A city in Ben- 
jamin, near Ophrah, Jos 18^^. Now the ruin 
Fdrah, near the head of the Valley of Michmash . 
See jS'IFP vol. hi. sheet xvh.; Guerin, Jud6e» hi. 
711; ZDPF hi. 7 f. 

PARALYSIS, PARALYTIC.— See Medicine, p, 
326. 

PARAN (pNS, ^apiv) occurs in Gn 14® 21^1, Nn 
10^2 1216 133. 26; Bt P 332, I S 251, 1 K 1P8, Hab 3®. 
Note the insertion in Nu 33®^^ by LXX after the 
word ‘ Zin,’ ‘ and they removed from the wilder- 
ness of Zin and pitched in the wilderness of Paran.’ 
Paran is here introduced into the itinerary of Nu 
33 and identified with Kadesh as in Nu 13^® (‘and 
they went and came to Moses and to Aaron . . . 
unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh ’). mra» 
ordov dados in LXX of Hab 3® should not be passed 
by unnoticed. 

Of these passages two are poetical, and contain 
the expression ‘Mount Paran’ or the mountains 
of Paran (Dt 33^, Hab 3®). With these should he 
compared the opening verses of the Song of De- 
borah (Jg 6) and of Ps 68. The similarity of 
thought in these passages is evident. Although 
there is some variation in the use of proper names 
{e.g, Paran occurs only in the first two, and Sinai 
is not found in Hab), yet one idea is prominent in 
all, that God comes forth from His holy habitation 
as a deliverer of His people when in distress. 
Around Him rages the thunderstorm, and at His 
presence the hills melt. Sinai, Seir, the Field of 
Edom, Teman are mentioned as the region whence 
He ‘ came’ or ‘shined forth,’ and the mountains of 
Paran form part of that region. If the emendation 
of Dt 33® noticed in art. Meribah be accepted, 
Mt. Paran stands in parallelism -with Kadesh, as 
well as in close connexion with Sinai and Seir. 

El-paran (? the terebinth of Paran) occurs in 
the description of Chedorlaomer’s campaign in 
Gn 1#. It appears to have been the southern 
limit of the expedition which ‘ smote the Hivites 
in their mount Seir ’ and returned to ‘ En-mishpat, 
which is Kadesh.’ Here the indications of position 
are similar to those in the poetical passages ; El- 
paran is in the neighbourhood of Seir and Kadesh. 
It is ‘ by the wilderness,’ with which may be com- 
pared the expression ‘ wilderness of Paran ’ occur- 
ring elsewhere. El-paran is by many identified 
with Elath at the head of the Gulf of A^abah. 
In Dt P the connexion between the names men- 
tioned and the context is so uncertain that no 
inference can be drawn. The LXX of I S 25^ has 
Mad?/ in B, ^apdtf in A. The MT may be ques- 
tioned here ; hut if it be accepted, the wilderness 
of Paran extended into the southern part of 
Judah. 

According to 1 K IP® Hadad, with a company of 
his father’s servants, fled from Edom to Midian, 
and then passed through Paran on their way to 
Egypt. ^ The remaining passages all contain t!i« 
expression ‘ the wilderness of Paran.’ In Gn21®^ 
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It is IshmaeFs place of abode when he and his 
mother Hagar are driven away at Sarah*s instiga- 
tion. From the context it seems to be on the way 
from Beersheba to Egypt. In the narrative of 
Hagar’s flight, contained in Gn 16 (which is con- 
sidered by many as another version of the same 
tradition), the well where the angel of the Lord 
appeared to her was between Kadesh and Bered. 
The connexion between Kadesh and Paran is most 
marked in the passages which have yet to be con- 
sidered, They are ail in Nn, and given above. 
According to 10^®, when the children of Israel 
moved ont of the wilderness of Sinai the cloud 
rested in the wilderness of Paran, so that the 
wilderness of Paran is regarded as adjoining that 
of Sinai. According to the people pitched in 
the wilderness of Paran after the encampments at 
Taberah, Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth. Ac- 
cording to the spies were sent from the 

wilderness of Paran to search the land, and re- 
turned to the same place after completing their 
search. The account in Dt 1 gives Kadesh as the 

f lace whence the spies were sent (cf. Nu 13^). 

'rom these notices it appears that the wilderness 
of Paran stretched from the wilderness of Sinai to 
the border of the Promised Land, and the inference 
from ISfu 13®^ as well as from comparison of the 
accounts in Nu and Dt is that Kadesh was within 
its border. The position is thus indicated as south 
of Palestine and west of Edom, a position which 
accords generally with the other passages in which j 
Paran is mentioned. The positions of Sinai, j 
Kadesh, and Hormah must be determined before ! 
anything more definite can be stated as to the | 
boundaries of the wilderness of Paran, and the 
articles on these names may be consulted. Some 
remarks will be found in § iv. of art. Exouus 
(vol. i. p. 804^) on the connexion between Paran 
and Zin, and it is there stated that Paran does not 
occur in the itinerary of Nu 33. The attempt of 
the LXX to supply this deficiency (referred to 
above) adds to the difficulty by making Paran 
follow Zin. See ZiN. A. T. Chapman. 

PARBAR (- 13 * 1 $,— as pointed, with the art.). — A 
colonnade (it is supposed) on the W. side of the 
outer temple-court, mentioned in 1 Ch 26^® as a 
place at which six of the gatekeepers were 
stationed, four apparently outside, at tlie ^ cause- 
way* (v."*®), and two in the ‘Parbar’ itself. The 
account purports to he a description of the arrange- 
ments made by David, but in reality it refers to 
those of the Chronicler’s own time, as the word 
Parhar alone is sufficient to show; for this is 
certainly not a native Hebrew word, and to all 
appearance it is Persian. As Ges. ( Thos, ) observed, 
*parbar* agrees closely with the Pers. parwdr 
(acc. to Ges. from par ‘ light,* and -hdr a termi- 
nation meaning ‘possessing*), a summer-ho^ise or 
open kiosk ; and so it is supposed to have found its 
way into late Hebrew — like apaddna^ for instance, 
in Dn 11^ — with the sense of a sun-lighted portico 
or colonnade. What is generally explainea as the 
same word, in a form exactly corresponding to the 
Persian, occurs in the plur. (onpi ; LXX ^apovpeijn) 
in 2 K 23^^ where the horses given by the kings of 
Judah to the sun are said to have stood ‘ by the 
chamber of Nethan - melech the eunuch, 

which was in the colonnades.^* In the Targums 
(occasionally) and in the Mishna, etc., parwdr 
occurs in the sense of the suburbs of a city {e,g. of 
Jerusalem), probably (as Ges. observed) because in 
Oriental cities, as with us, such suburbs would 
consist largely of the open summer-houses of the 
wealthy. This usage is the source of AV ‘ suburbs ’ 
(cf. Targ. Kmnsi) in 2 K 23*^, and of BV ‘precincts’ 

* For a conjectural site, cf. Schick’s art. on ancient Jerus,, 
XDPVf 1894, p. 13, with the accompanying’ Plan. 
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(2 K 23^b and marg, of 1 Ch 26^®) ; but the sense 
thus obtained is not suitable in either passage. 
By what means, however, a Persian word can 
have reached Judah before the Exile (2 K 23), is 
difficult to understand : if this explanation of the 
word in 2 K 23^^ is correct, the text would seem to 
have been adjusted to post-exilic usa^. 

S.K. Driver. 

PARCEL. — Derived from Lat. particula (dim, 
of pars a ‘part’) through Fr. pareeUe, a parcel 
is ‘a small part* of anything; and that is the 
primitive sense in which it is used in AV. The 
words so tr. are (1) hel'^dh (Ga 33^®, Jos 24®®. 
Ru 4®, I Ch IF®* and (Jn 4®); and as both 
words mean ^ecifically a portion (or ‘ plot,* as 
1 Ch 11^®* Rv) oflandf it is always to land (and 
not, as now, to something that can be carried) 
that the word is applied. It was, however, used 
of ‘a part* or ‘a small part* of almost anything, 
as Erasmus, Commune Vrede^ fol. 18, ‘Sanctorum 
communionem. The communion of saynctes. 
This parcel certayne men do so understonde, that 
it do by apposytion expounds the nexte parcel 
goyng before, wiiiche is sanctam ecclesiam catho- 
licam. The holy catholike churche.’ So T. Adams, 
Workst i. p. xix — ‘ These Meditations, which before 
were scattered abroad in parcels, are now presented 
to thee in one entire volume.* Shaks. has it 
exactly as we now use ‘ particle,* / Henry IF. HI. 

* I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow.* 

J. Hastings. 

PARCHED CORN.— To parch is to scorch, as in 
Mt 13® Rhem., ‘After the sun was up, they 
parched,* where it is used intransitively. The 
trans. use is more common, as Sir 43® ‘ At noon it 
[the sun] parcheth the country* {d,m^if}palvett RV 
‘ drieth *) ; but it is rarely used except in the ptm). 
‘parched.* Parched is used of the ground (Is 35%* 
Jer 17®, Sir 43®) as we still use it. But it is also 
used of corn (Lv 23^ Jos Ru 2^ 1 S 17^^ 
25^®, 2 S 17^) in the obsolete sense of ‘ roasted.* 
Cf. Haliburton, Sam Slick, GlocJcmaker, xxv — 

‘ Marm Porter moved about as brisk as a parched 
pea.* The process of parching^ com is described by 
Thomson, Land and Book, li. 40 f., ‘A quantity 
of the best ears, not too ripe, are plucked with the 
stalks attached. These are tied in small parcels, 
a blazing fire is kindled with dry grass and thorn 
bushes, and the corn-heads are held in it until the 
chaff is mostly burned off. When the grain is 
sufficiently roasted, it is rubbed out in the hand 
and eaten as there is occasion.* See also Robinson, 
BEP ii. 50 f., ‘In the season of harvest, the grains 
of wheat, not yet fully dry and hard, are roasted 
in a pan or on an iron plate, and constitute a veiyr 
palatable article of food. Indeed, the use of it is 
so common at this season among the labouring 
classes, that this parched wheat is sold in the 
markets.* J. Hastings. 

PARCHMENT.— Parchment is a writing material 
prepared from the skin of the sheep or goat. ‘ The 
skins are first soaked in lime to remove the hair, 

* Is * The parched ground shall he<^me a pooL* The word 
rendered * parched ground* here is shdmhh, which occujm 
also in Is 49^0 and nowhere else. As the Arab, word for the 
mirage is serab, and as the idea of the mirage suits the sense 
here, it has generally been understood that the prophet’s mean- 
ing is that where there is only the mocking, semblance of water 
there will be found real pools. Of. Koran (Sura xxiv 39— 
quoted in Ges. and SkinnerV- 

*The works of the unbelieveiii are like the mirage in the 
desert, 

The thirsty takes it for water, MU he comes up to it and 
finds that it is nothing.* 

But this sense hi less suitable to the other passage ; sc RV has 
here « glowing sand’ and at 4010 * heat,’ with ‘mir^e* in the 
marg. at both places (see, further, Oheyne, Intr. to ii. 26 


and ar© then shaved, washed, dried, stretched, 
and gi'onnd or smoothed with fine chalk or lime and 
pnmice-stone.’ The finest kind is made from the 
skins of calves or kids, and called vellum,^ The 
Eng. word ‘ parchment ’ is a form of pergamina or 
mrgamena (Gr. Tepyaii7}vi)i an adj. signifying ‘of 
jpergaiiinm,’ the city of Pergamum (now Bergamo) 
in Asia Minor being the place where parchment 
was invented, or at least brought into use. The 
i is no proper part of the Eng. word vrhich was 
adopted from the Fr. parchemin. Chaucer says 
Wcethim^ Y. iv. 14, Skeat’s ed. p. 200), ‘ Thilke 
Stoiciens wenden that the sowle hadde ben naked 
of it-self, as a mirour or a ciene parchemin, so that 
alle figures mosten first comen fro thinges fro 
withoute-forth in-to sowles, and hen empreinted 
in-to sowles.’ The word occurs only in 2 Ti 4^®, 
where St. Paul asks Timothy to bring to him the 
cloke which he left at Troas, ‘and the books, 
especially the parchments V (/^al rh 
rbs mg.^pdpas). The Greek word is simply the Lat. 
rmmhrana (properly an adj. membrana cntis^ from 
memhrum, a limb, member of the body), the skin, 
parchment. This is its only occurrence in bibl. 
Greek. It is impossible to say what the parch- 
ments were, or why they chiefly were wanted. 
Perhaps they were more precious than the books be- 
cause parchment and not paper (papyrus) ; they may 
even have been vellum.* Perhaps their value was 
in their contents— the Old Test, in Greek (Kenyon), 
Ms diploma of Roman citizenship (Farrar), his 
‘commonplace books’ (Bull), or even a copy of the 
Grundsckrift of the Gospels (Latham), 

J. HASTI3SrGS. 

FARDOH,— See FORGlYElirESS in vol. ii. p. 56. 

PARENT.— See Family in vol. 1. p. 848. 

PARLOUR occurs in AV as translation of three 
different Heb. words. 1. used of the room in 
which Eglon, king of Moab, was interviewed and 
assassinated by Ehud, J g S^o. 23 . 24. 25 (LXX {firepcpov, 
cf. Ac 20®). This was an upper storey 

‘raised above the fiat roof of the house at one 
comer, or upon a tower-like annex to the building,* 
containing generally only a single apartment, 
thoroughly ventilated by lattice windows on all 
sides, and constituting the most comfortable part 
of the house (see Moore, Judges, pp. 96, 98, and cf. 
also such passages as 1 K 17^®* 2 K P 4^®* Jer 

^18.14 Moore’s rendering ‘roof-chamber’ 

is much more suitable than ‘ parlour,’ which is most 
unfortunately retained by Rv, although American 
RVhas ‘upper room.’ 2. (RV ‘guest-cham- 
ber,’ LXX KardXvfM), I S 9^^. This was a room in 
which the sacrificial meals at the bdmdh were held 
(cf. the mention in 1 S P® [in the LXX, according 
to which the MT ought to be restored— Wellh,, 
Driver, etc.] of a lismcah also at Shiloh, near the 
mn' Vg'n). A suitable rendering would be ‘sacri- 
ficial dining-room.’ In later times the Heb* word 
was used for a ch£imber in a palace, Jer 36^®, or for 
the chambers in the Temple court in which the 
priests lived, Jer 35®* \ Ezk 40^’', or for store-rooms 
m the second Temple, Ezr 8®®, Heh 10®®* 3. inn, 

1 Ch 28^h where AV tr, n'lnn ‘inner par- 

lours,’ but RV has ‘inner chambers.’ The most 
suitable rendering for nnn is ‘ chamber.’ The Heb. 
word generally connotes the idea of privacy. The 
LXX tr, in 1 Ch 28^^ W dwo&ijKau 

In no ease is the Sing, word ‘parlour’ a very 
suitable tr. of the Heb,, and it was formerly less 
suitable than now. Coming from parler, to speak 
(Low Lat. paraholare, to talk; Gr. itapa^oXi, a 
parable), it signified in early Eng. the public 
reception - room, the drawing- ( = with - drawing) 

* On the early use of vellum see Kenyon, Palceog. o/Qr, Papyr, 
p* 112 ff., and Sandbsy, Studia Bibliea, iii. 234 ff. 


room being then what is now ■ the' parlour, this 
private apartment of the family. 

J. A, Selbie. 

PARMASHTA ; B Map/tao-tM, A Ma/>/xa- 

ffLfivd, Phermesta), — ^THe seventh of the ten sons of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews (Est 9®). The 
name is perhaps the Sansk.j?an?ia5Ato=: chief (so 
Benfey). 

PARMENAS (Ilapyaems). — On© of the ‘Seven’ 
appointed, Ac 6®. The name is Greek, a short- 
ened form of Parmenides, Nothing further is 
known of him. He is said by later tradition to 
have been martyred at Philippi, and is commemor- 
ated by the Latins on Jan. 23, by the Greeks on 
July 28 . A. C. Heablam. 

PARNACH (^n®j ^ttpycix).— The father of Eliza- 
han, who as prince of Zebulun took part In th© 
ividing of the land, Nu 34®®- 

PAROSH ‘flea’; ^op6s, #a/)^s).— The name 
of a post-exilic family, of which 2172 returned with 
Zerubbabel, Ezr 2® (=Neh 7®), and 150 with Ezra, 
Ezr 8®. Seven of the Bfin^-Parosh had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10®®. The name appears also in 
connexion with the repairing of the walls, Neh 3®®, 
and the sealing of the covenant, 10^^ The Gr, 
form JPhoroa is adopted in 1 Es (5® 8®® 9®®). 

PAROUSIA [vapovffla, lit. ‘presence,’ as opposed 
to absence (2 Co 10^®, Ph 1®® 2^®), hence the arrival 
which introduces that presence (cf. Col 1® roO 
ebayyeXlov rov irapdvros els if/ids, ‘ the gospel which is 
come unto you’ ; 1 Co 16^’ the coming of Ste- 
phanas ; 2 Co 7®* ^ ; 2 Th 2® ; 2 P 3^® the coming of 
the Day of God)].— A technical term used in NT 
to denote the coming of Christ in glory at the end 
of the age. In this sense it is used Mt 24®* ®^* ®'^* ®®, 
1 Co 15®^, 1 Th 2'® 3^® 41 ® 5®®, 2 Th 2i* ® (cf. v.» where 
it is used of Antichrist), Ja S*^* ®, 2 P 1^® 3® ; cf. 
r.^®, 1 Jn 2®®. Both AV and RV translate ‘ coming,’ 
although RV adds in the margin the alternative 
rendermg ‘ presence.’ The expression Secjjnd 
Coming, whue it occurs in later ecclesiastical 
Greek {Ev, Nicod, c. 22 end; Just. Apol i. 52, 
Trypho, cc. 40, 110, 121) in contrast to the first 
coming {Trypho, cc. 40, 110, 121), is not found in 
Scripture. Synonymous expressions are the Apo-^ 
calypse (dTro/cdXu^ts ; so 2 Th the revelation of 
the Lord Jesus from heaven ; 1 Co 1 P 4^®, 
the revelation of His glory, cf. Lk 17®®) and the 
Day {7)fjidpa] of Christ (1 Co 1®, 2 Co 1^^, Ph 1®* 
2^®, I Th 5®, 2 P 31 ®, 2 Th 2®; cf. Lk 17®® one of 
the days of the Son of Man). The term Parousia 
diflers from these latter in that it emphasizes the 
element of pe^imanent presence which the coming 
of Christ is to introduce. But it is incorrect, with 
some modern interpreters (so Warren, Parousia, 
p. 21), so to magnify tMs element as to reject 
altogether the meaning ‘coming.’ Both elements, 
the coming and the presence, are united in the 
word as in the doctrine. 

Interpreters find reference to several distinct 
comings of Christ in the NT. There is (1) a 
physical Advent at His resurrection (so Jn 14^* 
16^® ; cf, Holtzmann, Edcomm, iv. 163) ; (2) a 
spiritual Advent by the Paraclete, which is to 
take place during the lifetime of the disciples, 
and to result in a perpetual dwelling of Ciirist 
and the Father in their hearts (Jn 14®®; cf. 16'“^) ; 
(3) an Advent to the disciples at death, when 
Christ will come to receive them into the man- 
sions which He has prepared for them above (Jn 
14®, and comments of Holtzmann, l,c, iv. p. 160 ; 
cf. also 2 Co 5®) ; (4) a historical Advent for judg- 
ment, taking place at dififerent times in the his- 
tory of the Cnurch, bui} distinguished from the 
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Inal Advent at the end of the age (Eev 2®* 3®* ; 
cf. also Mt 26®^ ‘ Henceforth [dv’ dprt] ye shall see 
the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coming on the clonds of heaven,’ which Meyer 
interprets in the sense of a continual histoncai 
revelation of Christ’s power and triumph) ; and, 
finally, (6) an Advent at the end of the age (Mt24®) 
to Judge the world, to destroy evil, to reward the 
mints, and to estahlish the Kingdom of Glory. 
While it is with the last of these that we are 
primarily concerned in the doctrine of the Parousia, 
it is impossible wholly to ignore the others. The 
sharp line of distinction which later theology has 
drawn between the final Advent and these pre- 
liminarv advents is not always observed in the 
NT. There are passages, like Mt 26®^ where the 
coming of Christ m glory is represented as a con- 
tinuous process. There are others, like those in 
the Fourth Gospel {e.&. Jn 14^ 16^®^*), in which the 
spiritual advent by tne Paraclete takes the place 
elsewhere filled by the final Advent. It is im- 
portant, therefore, while clearly recognizing the 
technical meaning of the phrase, not to interpret 
our theme too narrowly. 

The doctrine of the Parousia is a New Testa- 
ment doctrine. It had its origin in Jesus’ prophecy 
of His own return, and depends for its existence 
upon the unique position which He holds in Chris- 
tian faith. Nevertheless, it is not without pre- 
paration in the past. It has its parallel within 
the OT in the prophetic anticipation of the Day of 
the Lord (e,^. Am 5^®, Is 2^^ 136^ jnw 21, Zeph 8®), 
— that great crisis of human history when Jr shall 
be manifested as the Judge and Saviour of Israel, 
and His Kingdom shall be set up among men (see 
Eschatology in vol. i p, 7351). Many features 
in the NT doctrine are anticipated in OT. Thus 
the warlike imagery of Rev finds parallels in 
Is 13* 34®, Jer 46^® etc. ^ The connexion of the 
resurrection of the dead with the deliverance and 
judgment of the living is made in Dn The 

great convulsions of 2 P 3^® have their anticipation 
m Is 34*. The signs in the heaven predicted in Mt 
24®® and parallels are foretold in Is J1 3^®- 
etc. The renewal of nature prophesied in Is 65^^ 
reappears in Rev 21^ (cl Ro 8®^ 1 Co 7®^). Most 
striking is the parallel in Hn 7^®®'*, where the seer 
has a vision of one like unto a Son of Man coming 
with the clouds of heaven to receive ‘dominion 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all the peoples, 
nations, and languages should serve him,’ 

A further preparation for the doctrine of the 
Parousia is to be found in the revived Messianic 
expectation which characterized the period im- 
mediately before Christ, and which has left its 
traces in the contemporary Apocalyptic literature. 
This literature prepared the way for our doctrine, 
partly by intensifying the sense of an impending 
crisis, partly by identifying that crisis, as was not 
always the case in the OT, with the coming and 
activity of the Messiah. It is true that in some of 
the Apocalyptic books there is no mention of a per- 
sonal Messiah. But in others, and these among the 
most important (e.y. Ps.-Sol, Eth. Enoch, Baruch, 
4 Ezra), the Messiah holds a prominent place. 
The material is so fully presented by Charles in 
the article on the Eschatology of the Apoc- 
EYFHA AND APOCALYPTICAL LlTEEATlTHE in vol. 
i p. 741 ff,, that it is unnecessary to enter into 
it nere. Suffice it to say that the climax is 
reached in the great passage in the Eth. Enoch 
{c. 48 ff.), in which the Son of Man is revealed 
upon the throne of His glory as the righteous 
judge both of the living and of the dead. This 
passage, which in many ways reminds us of Dn 
7^*, is the closest parallel, outside the NT, to the 
great judgment scene in Mt 24®^'*®, 

The points of contact thus briefly indicated 


suggest an interesting ' question. Are we to coa« 
ceive the doctrine of the . Parousia as simply, the 
continuation on Christian soil of the contemporary 
Jewish expectation ? Or does it stand for some- 
thing new and distinct! Did Jesus and . the 
apostles understand the OT prophecies in sub- 
stantially the same sense in which they were 
understood by the Jews, of their day, with this 
difference only, that the Messiah of wnose identity 
the latter were ignorant was known by them to be 
Jesus? Or did they give to these prophecies, as 
we know that our Lord gave to the law (Mt 5-7), a 
deeper and more spiritual interpretation!' And if 
the latter, was this eq^ually true of them all, or 
must we distinguish within the NT between the 
teaching of the Master and the more or less im- 
perfect apprehension of the disciples? These are 
questions of the highest importance, not merely for 
the understanding of the teaching of Jesus, but of 
Christianity itself. 

The answer to these questions is by no means 
ea^. No part of the biblical material is more 
difficult to interpret than the eschatological pas- 
sages. This is true not merely of the Bk. of 
Revelation, — admittedly the most obscure portion 
of the NT,— but of the Apocalyptic portions of the 
Synoptic Gospels as well. Scholars are not agreed 
how far the language of these passages is to be 
taken literally, how far symbolically. Moreover, 
there are critical questions of great intricacy con- 
nected with the present condition of the text. 
There are some (like Haunt) who, while admitting 
that all the eschatological aiscourses in the Synoptics 
are composed of genuine sayings of Jesus, maintain 
that these sayings are not always given by the 
evangelists in their original connexion. There 
are others (Wendt, Weiffenbach, etc.) who hold 
that in their present form these discourses include 
foreign elements, the teaching of Jesus having 
been combined by the evangelists with materials 
drawn either from Jewish or Jewish - Christian 
sources. U nder the circumstances, a thorough dis- 
cussion of the critical question would seem to be a 
necessary prerequisite to an adequate treatment 
of the doctrine. 

Such a discussion it is manifestly impossible to 
give within the limits of the present article. Nor 
& it necessary to our immediate pt^ose. Without 
settling all the critical questions involved, it may 
be possible to give a bird’s-eye view of the materi^ 
as it lies in our sources, to discover how far it 
lends itself to a single consistent interpretation, 
and to indicate what are the chief problems which 
it presents, and what are the most inmortant 
methods proposed for their solution. We shall 
begin our survey with the Synoptics, partly be- 
cause in them the eschatological teaching of Jesus 
is most fully set forth, partly because they present 
the difficulties connected witn our doctrine in their 
most acute form. We shall then offer a brief sur- 
vey of the doctrine of the Parousia as it is found 
in the other NT books, giving special attention to 
the teaching of St. Paul The Fourth Gospel, for 
reasons presently to be explained, will be reserved 
for separate treatment. In conclusion, we shall 
briefly indicate the course of the later develop- 
ment, and point out the chief lines which the 
interpretation of the doctrine has followed. Thus 
our discussion will cover the following four points : 
— (i.) The Parousia in the Synoptics ; (li.) the Par- 
Gusia in Acts, l^istles, and Revelation; (iii.) the 
Parousia in the Gospel of John ; (iv.) the Parousia 
in the later Church. 

L.Thb Pabodsia in the Synoptics. — The 
doctrine of the Parousia is set forth in the Synoptics 
most fully in the so-called Apocalypse of Jesus 
,'(Mk 13, and parallels Mt 24, Lk 21). A prophecy 
of Jesus as to the destruction of the temple lea<& 
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to a question hf tlie disciples (so Mt ; Mk specifies 
Peter, James, Jolin, and Andrew; Lk leaves the 
questioner indefinite), * when these things shall he, 
and what shaii he the sign when these things are 
all about to he accomplished’ (Mk, Lk). fc the 
discourse which follows, Jesus not merely answers 
this question, hut passes on to give the signs of 
His own Advent in glory, which He represents as 
fono%ving immediatmy after that tribulation (Mt 
24^® ; cl Mk 13®*, otherwise Lk)— a connexion 
for which Mt has alreadwprepared the way in the 
Introductory question, ‘When shall these things 
he, and what shall he the sign of thy Parousia, 
and of the end of the age ? ’ After the prediction 
of certain preliminary woes (the coming of false 
Messiahs, wars and rumours of wars, the rising up 
of nation against nation, famines, and earth- 
quakes ; Lk adds signs from heaven) and a warn- 
ing to the disciples to be firm under the persecutions 
which are to come, not merely at the hands of the 
civil and religious authorities (the synagogue, Mk, 
Lk; the Gentiles, Mt), hut of their relatives a-nd 
Mends, — persecutions incidental to that world- wide 
preaching of the gospel (Mt 24^*, Mk 13^®; other- 
wise Lk, who omits all reference to the preaching 
of the gospel to the world) which must precede 
the end (Mx 24^®), hut in which they will he sup- 
ported hy the Ghost (Mk) and preserved from 
all harm (Lk),— He goes on to predict the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the miseries connected 
therewith. The Abomination of Desolation 
(wh. see) of Mt and Mk is replaced in Lk hy the 
Roman armies, but the general situation is the 
same in all three Gospels. Then follows in Mt and 
Mk a renewed warning against the false Messiahs 
who will arise at that time, working signs and 
wonders, and seeking to deceive the very elect. 
Many shall say ‘Lo here, or lo there,’ but they 
are not to he deceived. When the Christ comes 
there will be no possibility of mistaking Him, for 
His Parousia will be like the lightning which 
‘ cometh forth from the east and is seen even unto 
the west ’ (Mt 24®^). This last saying, which Mk 
omits, is given hy Lk in another connexion (17^). 
It is therefore probable that Mt 24®’'** formed no 
part of the original text, a suggestion which Weiss 
{Marc^csev. p. 424 ; cf. Briggs, Mess, Gosp.p. 151) 
extends to the previous context omitted hy £k (Mt 
2428 - 28 ^ Mk 13®^“^), After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem follows the Parousia. Mt and Mk make 
the connexion immediate. 'But in those days, 
after that tribulation, the sun shall be darkened,’ 
etc. (Mk 13®*; Mt is even stronger, introducing 
the word €t>$i(as ; ‘immediately after those days’). 
Lk, on the other hand, introduces between the 
destruction and the Parousia certain ‘times of the 
Gentiles’ (21®*), which seem to take the place of 
the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles in Mt 
and Mk. Ail the evangelists represent the Par- 
ousia as preceded hy certain theoplianic signs in the 
heaven (cf. J1 3^8* 2*- Is Lk adds, ‘ upon 
the earth distress of nations in perplexity for the 
roaring of the sea and the billows; men faint- 
ing for fear and for expectation of the things 
which are coming on the world ’ (21®** ®®), Peculiar 
to Mt is a reference to ‘the sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven ’ and the mourning of the tribes of 
the earth (24®®; cl Zee 12^®-^*). The Parousia 
itself is described in language suggestive of Dn 
7^®* * And then shall they see the Son of Man 

coming in clouds Mth great power and glory’ (so 
all three evangelists). ‘ And he shall send forth 
his angels (Mt adds ‘with a great sound of a 
trumpet’}, and they shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to 
the other ’ (Mt, Mk). As to what takes place after 
this, we are not told in this place. The ‘ Apoca- 
lypse* concludes with certain fi rther indications 


of time. By the parable of the fig-tree, Jesua 
indicates the close connexion between the signs 
and the Parousia, and ends with the explicit state- 
ment given by all three evangelists, ‘ verilys I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass away till 
all these things he accomplished. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away,’ to which Mt and Mk add the qualifying 
clause, ‘ But of that day or that hour knoweth no 
one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the 
Son, hut the Father (only) ’ (cf, Ac l"^ ‘ It is not 
for you to know times or seasons which the Father 
hath set within Ms own authority ’). 

The exegetical difficulties of this passage are 
such as to render a consistent interpretation of 
the present text difficult. On the one hand, the 
account in Mt and Mk associates the Parousia 
with the destruction of Jerusalem, and puts both 
within the lifetime of the generation then living 
(cf. Gould, Mark, 240 ffi). In Lk the connexion 
between the destruction and the Parousia is not so 
close, hut the closing verses (Lk 21®®*-) agree with 
the other evangelists in placing all the events 
described within a single generation. On the 
other hand, we have in Mt (24^*) and Mk (13*®) 
references to a world-wide preaching of the gospel 
preceding, and in Lk (21®*) a prophecy of certain 
times of the Gentiles following the destruction of 
Jerusalem, If it were not for Mt 24**, Mk 13*®, it 
would he easy exegetically to bring the entire 
prophecy of Mt and Mk within the limits of a 
single generation. On the other hand, were it not 
for Lk 21®®, it would he natural to regard the 
account in Lk as postponing the Parousia to a 
distant future — a postponement natural in view of 
the later date of the Gospel. Various attempts 
are made to meet the difficulty. It is claimed 
that ysved may mean an indefinite period of time 
(Domer). But, apart from the linguistic objections 
to this translation, it does not overcome the close 
connexion between the destruction and the Par- 
ousia. One of the most elaborate attempts to 
solve the difficulty without recourse to interpola- 
tion has been made hy Briggs {Mess, Gosp, p. 156 ffi ), 
who distinguishes between the time and tlie sigm. 
To the first he finds reference in Mt 24**, Mk *13*®, 
Lk 21®*, where the text points to an extended 
period. On the other hand, only the signs are re- 
ferred to in the ‘ all these things ’ which are to he 
accomplished within the generation then living 
(cf. Mt 24®*, Mk 13®®, Lk 21®®). According to this 
view, Jesus predicted His Parousia after an un- 
known period {eWicos—the prophetic an;?), but the 
signs within single generation, a position which 
is certainly difficult to reconcile with the close 
connexion between the signs and the Advent in 
the parable of the fig-tree. Under the circum- 
stances, many scholars believe that the difficulty 
can he^ most easily solved hy the hypothesis of 
composite origin. E. Haupt (Die esckatologischen 
Aussagen Jesn) argues that the evangelist has 
brought together in this passage a number of 
sayings originally spoken by Jesus on different 
occasions. Others hold to the interpolation either 
of a Jewish (so Weizsacker, J. Weiss) or of a 
Jewish-Christian Apocalypse (Colani, Pfieiderer, 
Keim, et at,). As constructed hy the most recent 
and careful scholars (Weift'enhach, Der Wieder- 
kunftsgedanke Jesu, p. 170 f. ; Wendt, Die Lehre 
Jesu, i, 10 ffi.), this consists of three sections: Mk 
13’^'® and parallels giving the beginning of tribula- 
tion ; w.**'®® giving its height (the destruction of 
Jerusalem) ; and giving the Advent at the 

conclusion of the tribulation. which con- 

clude the ‘ Apocalypse,’ put the entire content of 
the prophecy withm the generation then living. 
After these excisions, there remain in the original 
text only the prophecy of the destruction of Jeru 
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«?alem, and the prediction by the Saviour of His 
own return at an hour of which He knows not 
|cf. the reconstruction in WeilFenbach, p, 182 ff. ; 
Wendt, i. pp. 10 , 11 ). 

Apart from this ‘Apocalypse,’ the Parousia of 
Jesus is predicted in the Synoptics in many 
passages. Thus in Mt 16®^*^ (cf. Mk Lk 

923 - 27 j Jesus predicts His Advent in glory with His 
angels to reward every man according to his 
works, adding, ‘Verily I say unto you, There be 
some of them that stand here, who shall in no 
wise taste of death till they see the Son of Man 
coming in Ms kingdom’ (so Mt; BIk ‘the king- 
dom of God come with power,’ Lk ‘the kingdom 
of God’). At His farewell over Jerusalem, He 
declares that thw shall not see Him again until 
they shall say, ‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord* (Mt Lk 13^). When 

declaring His Blessiahship before the high priest, 
He predicts that His judges shall ‘ see the Son of 
Man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven’ (Bit 26^, Mk 14®®). 
So in interpreting the parable of the tares (Mt 13^®) 
He declares that at the end of the age ‘the Son of 
Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom «3i things that cause 
stumbling, and them that do iniquity, and shall 
cast them into the furnace of fire : there shall he 
weening and gnashing of teeth,’ adding, ‘Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.’ Especially important is 
the great judgment-scene, Mt 25®^"'^ ‘When the Son 
of Man shall come in his glory, and all the angels 
with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory : 
and before him shall he gathered all the nations ; 
and he shall separate them one from another, as 
the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats.’ 

As to the ^ime of the Advent we have conflict- 
ing evidence. Mk 9^ and parallels represent it 
as within the lifetime of the disciples. There is 
nothing in the context leading us to discriminate 
two Advents, as has sometimes been done. The 
same is true of Mt 10 ®®. In referring to the terrible 
persecutions which are to come upon the disciples 
(cf. Lk 17®®), He declares that they shall not make 
the circuit of the cities of Israel in their flight 
before the Son of Man come. On the other hand, 
Ac P, which seems to take the place in Lk of 
Bit 24®®, BIk 13®®, makes the time of the Advent 
unknown. Lk represents the parable of the 
pounds as spoken to those who supposed that the 
Inngdom would immediately appear (19^^ ; cf. 12 ^® 

‘ my Lord delayeth,’ etc.). In Mt 26®^ the coming, 
which in Mk (14®®) seems to be a single event, is 
transformed after the analogy of the Fourth 
Gospel into a continuous process, beginning im- 
mediately after Christ’s death. The two points 
continually emphasized are ( 1 ) the necessity of 
watckfulmsSf since the hour of the Parousia is 
uncertain (so the parables of the servants, Mk 
IS®®-®^, Mt 24^2, Lk 12®^*®®; cf. Lk 21 ®^'®® the day 
coming ‘suddenly as a snare’; of the goodman 
taken unaw'are by the thief, Bit 24'^* Lk 12 ®®- ; 
of the virgins, Mt 25^*^®, cf, Lk 12 ®® ; the reference 
to the days of Lot and of Noah, Lk 17®®'®®). (2) 
The necessity iot faithfulness^ since, though the 
Lord seem to delay, He will surely come and reward 
His servants according to their works (Mt 24^®"®^, 
Lk and the parable of the talents, Mt 25^^*®®, 
and the pounds Lk 19^^*®^; cf. Lk IS® ‘ When the Son 
of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ? ’). 

It thus appears that the Synoptics represent 
Jesus as predicting His own return, now within 
His own generation, now after an indefinite future. 
This return is to be preceded by great trials, which 
none but the faithful shall be able to endure. The 
return itself is pictured as a glorious coming oh 
the clouds to punish evil-doers, to reward the 


saints, and to establish that kingdom predicted 
from the foundation of the world. This coming is 
by Christ Himself associated with the end of the 
age and the day of final judgment, whicli is repre-, 
sented, now, after the fashion of OT, as a destruc- 
tion of all the ^enemies of the Messiah before His 
face ; now, as in the great judgment-scene in Bit, 
as a formal process in a law court in which all the 
nations are assembled to receive the sentence of 
the judge. For the disciples it introduces the time 
of their redemption (Lk 21 ®®), a period of joy and 
glad communion with Christ, set forth nowlw the 
figure of the marriage feast, in which the Blaster 
Himself ministers to His faithful servants, now by 
that of the kingdom in which the disciples enjoy 
special honours, sitting upon thrones and Judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Those interpreters like Wendt, Weiffenbach, 
etc., who regard the Apocalypse of Jesus as of 
Jewish-Christian origin, explain the other Apoca- 
lyptic features in the Synoptic doctrine as due to a 
similar source. Those wlio refuse to take this 
view are obliged either ( 1 ) to explain away those 
passages which predict an Advent within the 
generation then living ; or ( 2 ) preserving the con- 
nexion to regard Jesus as actually predicting 
during the lives of men then living a visible 
advent in the clouds— a prediction which was not 
fulfilled; or ( 3 ) to understand the lanraage of 
Jesus symbolically as the prediction, in language 
taken partly from OT, partly from the Apocalypses 
of the time, of an advent which, while seemingly 
external and catastrophic, is really to be under- 
stood after the analog of Bit 26®^, Rev 2 ®* 3®* 

and Jn 14®® as spiritual and continuous. 

ii. The Parousia in Acts, the Epistles, ato 
Revelation, — The expectation of a speedy Advent 
of Christ to establish the Messianic kingdom is 
one of the most prominent features of the apostolic 
hope. It is a part of the gospel of St. Paul no 
less truly than of that of the Jewish Christians. 
As in the Synoptics, it is ordinarily associated 
with the judgment at the end of the age, the only 
certain exception being Revelation, which distin- 
guishes a preliminary from the final judgment, 
associating the former, %vhich, after OT analogy, 
it conceives as a battle-scene, with the Advent 
of Christ, and inserting between this and the final 
jud^ent a millennial kingdom of 1000 years. 
Cf. MILLENNIUM. Thus the first chapter of Acts 
begins with the prediction of the angels to the 
weeping disciples that ‘this Jesns . . . shall so 
come in like manner as ye beheld him going into 
heaven’ (1^^). Accordingly we find St. Peter re- 
garding the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost as a 
sign of that impending Day of J" to which OT 
prophecy looks forward ( 2 ®®), and urging the Jews 
to pray that God may send the Christ whom He 
hath appointed, even Jesns, whom the heavens 
must receive until the time of the restoration of 
ail things (3^®*®^). To Cornelius he preaches 
Christ as the judge of quick and dead (1(1*®) ; while 
St. Paul warns the Athenians to repent, inasmuch 
as God ‘hath appointed a day in the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by the man 
whom he hath ordained’ (17®^; cf. 24^®, the resur- 
rection of just and unjust). Equally explicit is 
the testimony of the Epistles. St. James urges 
patience until the coming of the Lord, and warns 
Christians not to judge one another, since ‘the 
judge standeth before the doors’ St. Peter 

regards the present tribulations of Christians as 
the beginning of that judgment which is presently 
to overtake ‘the ungodly and the sinner’ (1 P 
4 ^’* ^), and the preceding context (v,^®) shows that 
reference is had to the Parousia. St. Paul, while 
in certain passages associating the final judgment 
directly with God (so Bo 2®'®*'^, and especially 
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vy,®*® Hhe day of wratJi and of the revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God, who will render to 
every man according to his works ’ ; cf. He lO^® 122®, 
Bev 20^^), elsewhere explicitly connects the judg- 
ment with Christ (so Bo 2^® *the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men according to my 
gospel, by Jesus Christ’ ; 2 Co 5^® ‘the judgment- 
seat of Christ’; 2 Th i®“®, 2 Ti 4^ ‘Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the (juick and the dead ’). At this 
judgment not only must Christians themselves be 
tested to see whether their work shall abide (1 Co 
3^®), but they themselves shall take part as judges 
in the great world assize, which includes even the 
angels (I Co 6®). 

But although the Parousia is thus associated 
with the judgment, it is not upon this aspect of 
Christ’s return that the Epistles lay the most 
stress. The Advent is to introduce that salvation 
which is the end of their faith (1 P 1’“®; cf. Bo 
13^h He 9®®) 5 that redemption for which they were 
sealed (Epa 4®®; cf, Bo 8^). Then shall be 
established ‘the eternal kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ’ (2 P ; cf. 2 Th 1®, 2 Ti 4^®, 
Ja 2®). Then shall appear that heavenly Jerusalem 
in which there shall be no more sin and sorrow 
(Bev 21®^*. It is true that Bevelation postpones the 
appearance of the ueavenly Jerusalem till after 
the Millennium, but the conception itself is found 
in other books which show no trace of millen- 
arianism, e.g. Gal 4®®, He 12®®). Then shall he re- 
vealed the glory of Christ (1 P 4^ ; cf. Tit 2^®) ; and 
His followers, renewed in body (1 Th 5®®, Ph3®®*®h 
Bo 8®®), soul (1 Th 5®®), and ^irit (1 Th 5®®, 1 Co 
5®'®), shall he manifested with Him in glory (Col 3^ 
2 Th 1^®), and rejoice in the vision and likeness of 
Christ (Ph 3®^, 1 Jn 3®). Then shall they receive 
that inheritance mcorruptible and undefiled and 
that fadeth not away, which, during this present 
period of tribulation, is reserved for them in 
heaven (1 P ; cf. Eph 1^^) ; that rest for which 
now they vainly long (2 Th 1^) ; that crown of life 
which the Lord has promised to all who love His 
appearing (2 Ti 4®, cf. 1 Co 9®®, Ja 1^®). This is the 
Hay of Visitation (1 P 2^®), that consummation for 
which the whole creation, now groaning in pain, 
longs and cries, the revelation of the children of 
God in the liberty of that glory when all sin shall 
have ceased, and the bondage of corruption have 
been done away (Bo 8®^* ®®). 

To the emphasis which St. Paul lays upon the 
Parousia as mtroducing the kingdom of glory is 
doubtless to be attributed the fact that he speaks 
only of a resurrection of believem (1 Th 4^®, Ph 3^^, 
1 Co 15®®). Prom this fact many have concluded 
that St. Paul was a ohiliast, distinguishing, like 
Bevelation, between the first resurrection intro- 
ducing the millennial kingdom and the final re- 
surrection of all men before the last judgment. 
In favour of this view is quoted i Co 15®®' where 
St. Paul distinguishes between the resurrection 
of believers and the end when Christ shall deliver 
up the kingdom to the Father. Cf. Millennixtm, 
But, apart from possible exegetical objections 
(Salmond, pp. 520 fi., 561 S’.), this view not only 
ignores those passages in which St. Paul seems 
to associate the final judgment with the Parousia 
Eo2^®; cf. Pfieiderer, FauUnismit^^ p.280f.), 
but also fails to account for the admitted fact 
that St. Paul nowhere speaks of a higher glory 
to follow that of the Messianic kingdom. 

As to the manner of fehe Advent, with the ex- 
ception of tihe Apocalyptic passages, 2 Th 2®, Bev 19, 
which follow the warlike imagery of the OT, it is 
represented, as in the Synoptic Gospels, as a coming 
on the clouds of heaven (Bev 1^, Ac l^h 1 Th 4^®' 
accompanied by hosts of angels, to gather His 
saints living and dead into His heavenly kingdom. 
The fullest account is 1 Th 4^«®’* ‘For the Lord 


himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first. Then we that are alive, that are left, shall 
together with them be caught up in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air. And so shall we be 
ever with the Lord ’ ; cf. 1 Co 16®®. This coining 
is further associated with a renewal of nature 
(Ro8®b 1 Co 7®^; cf. Ac 3®\ Bev 2P), after the 
fashion of Is 65^“^, a transformation^ which 2 P 
represents as a great world conflagration in which 
all the present elements shall be dissolved and 
melt away in fervent heat (3^®, cf. He 12®®). 

As to the time of the Advent, it is near (Ja 5®, 
1 P 4’, He 10®5, Bev 22^ Bo I Co 7®®). ‘The 
Lord is at hand ’ (Ph 4®). ‘ Yet a little while, and 
he that cometh will come, and will not tarry ’ (He 
10®’). St. Panl expects His arrival within his own 
lifetime (1 Th 4^®, 1 Co 15®^* *®). Yet the exact time 
is unknown (1 Th 5®, 1 Ti 6^®). There are certain 
preliminary signs which must he accomplished (the 
destruction of Antichrist, 2 Th 2® ; the conversion 
of Israel, Bo 11®®* ®® ; cf. Eph 1^® * a dispensation of 
the fulness of the times’). It is with these pre- 
liminary signs (the things shortly to come to pass, 
1^) that Bevelation chiefly deals. The coming to 
which the seer looks forward most vividly is not 
the Advent of the Last Hay, but the impending 
judgment which awaits unfaithful Christians (Rev 
25. 16 33. When the day comes it will be as a 
thief in the night (1 Th 5®, 2 P 3^®). Hence there 
is need of patience (Ja 5’), and of watchfulness 
(1 Th 6®). Even in St, Paul’s day there were those 
who doubted the resurrection (1 Co 15^® 5 cf, 2 Ti 
217. 18)^ In later hooks such doubt has become 
common. 2 Peter speaks of mockers who ask 
‘ Where is the promise of his coming ? For frou- 
the day the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation,’ and 
answers their objection by reminding them that 
one day with the Lord is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day. ‘The Lord is not 
slack concerning his juomise, as some count slack- 
ness, but is long-suffering to you-ward, not wishing 
that any should perish ’ (3®*®). 

From this brief survey the importance of the 
Parousia in the apostolic thought lias been made 
I manifest. Especially significant in this connexion 
i is the teaching of St. Paul. The Christian to St. 
Paul is indeed already a spiritual man (Bo 8®* 
and as such a new creature (2 Co 5^’). Even in 
this life he rejoices in the peace of Christ (Bo 16^®), 
and sits with Him in heavenly places (Eph 2®, cf. 
He 6®). But his full salvation lies in the future, 
in that completed kingdom to which his thought 
continually turns (see Salvation). Entrance to 
this kingdom is the goal of all his endeavour (Ph 
3^^"^^). By the hope of it he is sustained when all 
seems darlsest. Without it he would be of all men 
the most pitiable (1 Co 15^®). Thus the entire 
thought of St. Paul is dominated by the e:^eo 
tation of the speedy coming of Christ. This 
expectation he finds expressed in the frequent cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, which shows forth the 
death of Christ ‘ until he come ’ (1 Co li®®). It gives 
character to his ethics, leading him to desire for 
himself and for his disciples freedom from thof»e 
family cares which may render their service less 
ejfiicient during that short time which remains 
before the coming of the Lord (1 Go 7). It is ever 

f resent in his prayers, whether, in his fear lest he 
imself fail to reach the goal, he commit himself 
to Him who is able to keep that which he has 
entrusted to Him against that day (2 Ti 1^®), or, in 
his fatherly anxiety for those converts who axe to 
be his glory and crown at the Parousia (2 Co 1^"*), 
he prays that the good work begun in them may 
be perfected unto the day of Jesus Christ (Ph 1®). 
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This sense the nearness of the time leads to 
a passing over in St. Paul’s thought of the period 
between death and the Advent. The middle state, 
when referred to, is described as a sleep (1 Th 
1 Co 15^°*®^), from which the disciples of Christ 
shall awakje to share the gladness and triumph of 
the Parousia. This is not, indeed, always the case. 
In certain important passages (2 Co 5^'®, Ph 
we find St. Paxd’s thought passing over into that 
mysterious region, and expressing the hope of a 
communion with Christ which nothing can disturb, 
not even death before the Parousia. Especially 
significant in this connexion is 2 Co where St. 
Paul associates this hope with the possession of a 
new body to be put on at death. In this much- 
discussed passage some interpreters find evidence 
of a departure from St. Paulas earlier views of the i 
future — a departure to be accounted for only on the | 

f round of experiences which have led him to revise 
is former expectation of himself living to witness 
the Parousia, and hence have brought into the 
foreground of his thinking the life immediately 
after death. Hence they attribute to it great 
historic significance, as marking the transition 
between St. Paul’s own earlier thinking and that 
type of doctrine represented in the Fourth Gospel. 
See especially Schmiedel, Hdcomm, ii. pt. L pp, 
200-202. Cf. also art. Kesitbeection. 

iii. The Pakousia m the Fourth Gospel.— 
With the Fourth Gospel, we find ourselves trans- 
ported into a different atmosphere. The Coming at 
the Last Day is not, indeed, denied (cf. 5®® 6^® 21®®, 
IJn 2®®, possibly also 14® ; cf. Stevens, Joh. TheoL 
p. 333), but it is no longer the centre of interest. 
The coming on which Jesus lays most stress in 
His farewell words to His disciples is not His 
judicial coming at the end of the age, but His 
personal Advent to His disciples, whether physical 
at His resurrection or spiritual in the gift of the 
Paraclete (Jn This fact is the more 

significant, because these discourses take the 
place in the Fourth Gospel of the ‘Apocalypse’ 
of the Synoptics with its prediction of the Parousia 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, The Day to 
which reference is repeatedly made in these dis- 
courses (14®® 16®®) is not the ‘Last Day’ of the 
judgment, but the gospel dispensation. So of the 
allied conceptions, the resurrection and the judg- 
ment. The resurrection at the Last Day is not 
denied, but it is not upon this that J esus lays the 
most stress, but rather upon that present resur- 
rection which introduces a man here and now into 
the life which shall never end. ‘I know,’ says 
Martha, ‘ that [my brother] shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day.’ Jesus answers, ‘I 
am the resurrection and £he life. He that be- 
lieveth on me, though he die, yet shall he live : and 
whosoever iiveth and helieveth on me shall never 
die* (11®**®®; cf. the passages which speak of 
eternal life as a present possession, 6®* 17®). 
So of the jud^ent of which Christ is the agent. 
While its decisions are not finally disclosed till 
the last day, they are being passed upon men here 
and now. ‘ He that helieveth not hath been judged 
already ’ (3^®), This emphasis on present spiritual 
life is not, indeed, peculiar fco St, John. We have 
found it already in St. Paul, who no less than St. 
Jolm has the doctrine of a spiritual resurrection. 
But with St. Paul the chief stress falls on the 
future, with St. John on the present. This change 
of emphasis, while no doubt chiefly due to the 
mystic tone which pervades the entire Gospel, 
may be partly explained by the changed con- 
ditions under which it was composed. St. Paul 
and his generation have passed away. The period 
between death and the last day looms ever larger, 
as an increasing company of believers pass oyer 
into the unseen world. The Church is firinly estab- 


lished as an institution m , the world, and , looks 
forward^ to a period of continued existence. . The 
Antichrist to be feared is no longer external but 
internal ; not a hostile power to appear at the end 
of the ages, but those false teachers who , are 
: already working in the Church (1 Jn 2^®}. It is 
natural, then, that chief stress should be laid on 
present communion with Christ — a conimunion 
not only real and precious here, but continuing 
unbroken in the life immediately after death. In 
such a theology the Parousia is no longer, as mth 
the Synoptics, the centre of intex'est. Instead of a 
sudden catastrophe, introducing the disciples into 
a new order of existence, we have a gradual pro- 
cess, of which the ‘Last Day’ is only the final 
consummation. Cf. Holtzmann, .Edeomm :v, 177- 
We have thus completed our survey of the NT 
material, and we find that it presents us with two 
distinct types of thought. To the one, represented 
most fully in the * Apocalypse * of the Synoptics 
and the earlier Epistles of St. Paul, but present 
also in most of the other books, the Parousia is 
conceived after the analogy of the contemporary 
Jewish Apocalypses as a great catastrophe, bring- 
ing to a conclusion the present order of the 
universe, and introducing the new age in which 
alone the Kingdom of God can be realised. To the 
other, represented most fully in the Fourth Gospel, 
but having points of contact in Kevelation, in 
such Synoptic passages as Mt 26®* 18®®, and in the 
Pauline doctrine of the present union of the be- 
liever with Christ, the Parousia is rather the com- 
pletion of an order of things which is already 
existing, than the beginning of one which is new. 
The question naturally presents itself as to which 
of these two types most fairly represents the teach- 
ing of our Lora? Are we to think of Him (with 
Holtzmann and others) as sharing the common 
expectation of the early disciples of a visible 
Advent in glory within the first generation ? And 
does the Fourth Gospel represent the fading out 
of this early expectation, in view of later experi- 
ences? Or is the very opposite the truth? And 
is it the fact (as E. Haupt contends) that the 
Fourth Gospel presents us with the true eschato- 
logy of Jesus — a teaching which, because of its 
depth and originality, the disciples were able only 
gradually to apprehend? It is perhaps not pos- 
sible to answer this question from a study of the 
eschatological passages alone. The view taken 
must be determined in part by considerations 
drawn icom Jesus’ teaching as a whole. Here, 
as elsewhere, our Lord’s doctrine of the Kingdom 
is fundamenfcal. Those who give the phrase a 
purely eschatological meaning, and minimize 
Jesus’ teaching concerning the present Kingdom 
J. Weiss), will naturally interpret the passages 
concerning the Parousia after the analogy of their 
Jewish parallels. Those, on the other hand, who 
see in Jesus’ doctrine of the Kingdom something 
radically new, and who find this newness in His 
assurance that the Messianic Kingdom is already 
present in the little company of believers who 
accept His gospel, will favour a spiritual inter- 
pretation. Faced with a difficulty on either side, 
ft wili seem to them easier to account for those 
passages which are inconsistent with such an 
mterpretation as due to an imperfect apprehen- 
sion py the disciples of the Master’s meaning, 
than to believe that He, who in all other respects 
possessed an insight so much clearer than His con- 
temporaries, should, in the matter of eschatologf 
alone, have had nothing new to contribute. 

iv. The Parousia m the later Ohuroh.— 
No doctrine was more prominent in the early 
Church than that of the Parousia. It was the 
great hope hv which the Christians were sup- 
ported under tne persecution and contempt which 
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were so fre^ently their lot. It meets us not only 
among the Jewish Christians, with whose expecta- 
tion of a conquering Messiah it was naturMly in 
accord, but among the Gentile Christians as well. 
In many cases, as in the Canonical Apocalypse, it 
is associated with the hope of a Millennial Mng- 
dom, preceding the final judgment~a Kingdom 
conceived now carnally (Papias), now spiritually 
(Barnabas). See Millennium. In others, as in 
most of the HT books, it is associated with 
the final Judgment, and regarded as introducing 
the world to come. By Marcion and the Gnostics 
It was rejected as part of the Jewish corrup- 
tion of the gospel. The Montanists preached a 
speedy Advent, and looked for the setting up of 
a Miflennial Kingdom at Pepuza. The extrava- 
gances of their doctrine, together with the grow- 
ing strength and self-consciousness of the Church, 
led to a gradual shifting of emphasis to other 
doctrines. Tertullian, Irenseus, and Hippolytus 
still look for a speedy Advent; but with the 
Alexandi*ine Fathers we enter a new circle of 
thought. As in the Fourth Gospel, the Parousia 
is not denied, but another set of conceptions is 
placed in the fore^ound. With Augustine’s 
identification of the Millennium with the period 
of the Church militant, the Second Advent is post- 
poned to a distant future, and the way prepared 
for that view of eschatology which has been on 
the whole controlling ever since. 

Into the history of modern interpretation we 
cannot enter. We may distinguish four different 
positions, each of which has its advocates— -(I) It 
IS possible with Marcion and the Gnostics to re- 
gard the hope of the Parousia as a remnant of 
Judaism, useful indeed in supporting the faith 
of the disciples in the trying days of the begin- 
nings, but without foundation in fact, and so 
destined to give place in time to a higher and 
purer set of conceptions. But tlxis involves the 
assumption of a mistake not onlyon the part of 
the apostles, but on that of Jesus JBimself, since it 
seems impossible to deny not only that Jesus pre- 
dicted His own return, out that this expectation 
was an important element in His Messianic con- 
sciousness. (2) It is possible, with Augustine and 
the majority of theologians since his day, to regard 
the Parousia as a literal coming on the clouds to 
Judgment, hut to postpone this coming to an in- 
definite future, concentrating attention in the 
meantime upon the life immediately after death. 
But this does violence to those passages, both in 
the apostolic teaching and in that of Jesus, which 
predict the Parousia within the generation then 
living. (3) It is possible, with Bussell, to identify 
the Parousia with the desrtruction of Jerusalem, 
and so to regard it as past. But this is open to the 
objection that the present condition of the Church 
does not correspond to that glorious state to which 
the NT writers look forward. (4) It is possible, 
finally, following the suggestion of the Fourth 
Gospel, to regard the Parousia rather as a dispen- 
sation than as a single event, beginning with the 
spiritual Advent by the risen Jesus, and con- 
tinning on through all the intermediate experi- 
ences of the Church until that * Last Day * when 
the work of salvation shall be fully accomplished, 
and the kingdoms of the world shall have become 
the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ. See 
also Man of Sin, Millennium, and Paul, p. 729 f , 

Litjeratiteh.— The art. ‘Second Advent’ in Kitto's Bill. 0Wc2. 
I. p. 7o, which gives references to the older Eng. literature : 
Warren, The Parousia ; Bussell, The Parousia : Salmond, TAs 
Chnsttcm DoetHue of Xmmyrtality ; Beet, The Last Thinas t 
^^i>i^l Apoe^ppties ; Dieckmann, IHe Parmisie Chnsti 
u898) ; Schmoller, Die Lehre vom Jleiehe Gottes in d. Sckr, 
Ay (1891); and the appropriate sections in the Biblical 
Theologies of Weiss, Beyschlag, Holtzmann, and Stevens.—For 
the dwtnne of Jesus, consult Weiffenbach, Der WiederkunfU^ 
^edanke Jem^ where the older critical literature is fully given ; 


Baldenroerger, Das Selbstbeimustsein Jem, p. 193 ; Wendt, 

Die Lehre Jem, ii. p. 643 ff. [Eng. tr. ii. pp. 265-807] ; Bruce, 
The Kingdom of God, p. 273 ff. ; Briggs, The Messiah of the 
Gospels, esp. pp. 132-166 ; Schwarzkopn, Wdssagungen Jem ; 
E. Haupt, Die esekatologisehen Aussagen Jem (1895) ; Bfinjer, 
‘Lie Wiederkunftsreden Jesu’ {ZwTh, 1878); J. Weiss, Die 
Predigt Jem vom Meiehe Gottes, also SK, 1892, p. 246 ff. ; 
JuUcher, Die Gleiehnisreden Jem*, Gould, Comm, m Mark, 
p. 240 ff.— For the teaching of St. Paul, cf. Pfieiderer, Paid- 
p. 274 ff.; Kabisch, Die Eschalologie des Paulus^ 
p. 228 ff.: Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles; Stevens, The 
Pauline Theology, p. 839 ff.— For the teaching of St. John, 
cf. Stevens, The Johannine Theology, p, 329 ff.; Holtzmann, 
Keutestamentliche Theologie, ii. p, 611 ff. Much information 
may be obtained also from the special notes on eschatology in 
Holtzmann, Hdcomm. (e.g, ii. p. 200 ff., iv. p. 177), See also th® 
literature given under MiMiBNNinM. 

W. Adams Brown. 

FABSHANDATHJS. ; ^apodv, ^apoaveordv) 

— ^The eldest of the sons of Haman, put to deatl 
by the Jews in Shushan (Est 9^). For the ety- 
mology Benfey suggests 'Peis, fragna^data^* g^vm 
by prayer.* 

PARTHIINS {ndpSoL; Vulg. Parai). — This 
nationality is mentioned only in Ac 2®, in which 
passage the descendants of Jews that had settled 
in Parthia and afterwards returned to Jerusalem 
are clearly intended (see v.®). The Parthians in- 
habited a mountainous district, situated south of 
the Caspian Sea, having on its north Hyrcania, 
on its south Carmania, on its west Media, and 
on its east Ariana. Justin (bk. xli.) describes 
them as Scythian exiles, the word Parthian 
meaning ‘refugee* in their language. The tract 
where they located themselves is a very fertile 
one, and is watered by a number of small streams 
that flow down from the mountains, liable to 
sudden and violent floods on the melting of the 
snow thereon, but of exceedingly small volume 
in summer-time. The principal mountains were 
the Labus or Labutas (identified with the Sobod 
Koh), the Paraehoathras (Elburz), and the Masdor- 
anus. It was divided into several districts, of 
which Camisene on the north, Parthyene on the 
south-west of Camisene, Choarene on the west, 
Apavarticene on the south, and Tabiene along the 
borders of Carmania Deserta, were the principal. 
From the second of these divisions, Parthyene, the 
country is regarded as having received its name. 
In ancient times it was, to all appearance, much 
more densely populated than now, as, according 
to Fraser {Khorassan, p. 245), the tract contains 
the ruins of many large and apparently handsome 
cities; and Ptolemy relates that it had 25 large 
towns. The capital of the district was Heca- 
tompylos, and Darius Hystaspis {Behistun In^ 
scription) refers fco two other cities — ^Vispauzatis, 
where a battle took place, and Patigrabana. 

It is doubtful whether any credence can be 
given to the various stories of the origin of the 
Parthians. Moses of Chorene calls them descend- 
ants of Abraham by Keturah, and John of Maiala 
agrees with Strabo (xi. 9, sec. 2), Arrian (Fr. 1), 
and Justin (xli. 1-4), in regarding them as Scythians 
brought by Sesostris from Scythia when he re- 
turned from that country and settled in a district 
of Persia. The first authentic information about 
them, however, is given by Darius Hystaspis, who 
speaks of them as inhabiting the tract witn which 
they are generally associated. However faithful 
they may nave been to their suzerain in the cen- 
turies preceding the rule of the great Persian, on 
the accession of Darius they evidently Joined 
with the Hyrcanians in support of the pretender 
Fravartis. Darins* father, Hystaspes, went against 
them with those who were faithful to his son’s 
cause, and defeated the allied army of the rebels 
at Yispauzatis, on the 22nd of the month Yiyakhna. 
To all appearance, however, the Parthians and 
Hyrcanians were far from being beaten, and 
Hystaspes was in want of reinforcements. Darius 
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therefore at once^ sent to him an army of Persians 
from Raga. With these Hystaspes once more 
took the held against the allies, and a second battle 
was fought at Patigrabana, on the 1st of Garma- 
pada, the result being a second victory for the 
Persians. * Thereafter/ says Darius, ‘ was the land 
mine. This did I in Parthia.* 

According to Herodotus (iii. 93), the Parthians 
were in the i6th satrapy of the Persian empire as 
divided by Darius, and they had along with them 
the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, and the Areians. j 
This united province had to pay to the royal trea- ! 
sury a sum or 300 talents of silver. In the war of I 
Xerxes against the Greeks, according to Herodotus 
(vii. 66), the Parthians were in the same division 
as the Bactrians, and had the same commander as 
the Chorasmians. To all appearance they remained 
faithful to the Persians to the end, serving with 
them at Arbela against Alexander, to whom, how- 
ever, they made but a feeble resistance when he 
passed through their country on his way to Bactria 
(Arr. Exp, Alex, iii. 8). 

After the death of Alexander they formed part 
of the domain of the Seleucidse, but revolted 
about B.C. 256, under Arsaces, who founded the 
native dynasty known as the Arsacidee. This 
dynasty contained no fewer than thirty-one kings, 
and lasted from about B.C. 248 until about A,D. 226, 
when Sassan founded upon its ruins the dynasty of 
the Sassanidse, The family of the Arsacidae, 
however, continued to exist in Armenia as an inde- 
pendent dynasty. 

Having founded the empire of the Parthians, 
which Tvas to overshadow that of the Romans, 
Arsaces devoted himself to the development of Ms 
kingdom, and founded, in the mountain Zapaor- 
tenon, the city of Dara. His son Tiridates is 
supposed to have defeated Seleucus. Arsaces in. 

( Ajtabanusl. ) came into conflict with Antiochus m. 
Arsaces V. (Phraates l.) subdued the Mardi, and, 
notwithstanding that he had many sons, following 
an old Persian custom, he left his throne to his 
brother Arsaces vi. (Mithridates I., B.C. 164-139). 
This king is renowned as having greatly extended 
the limits of his kingdom. Having subdued the 
Medes, the Elymeans, the Persians, and the 
Bactrians, he enlarged his dominions into India, 
beyond the conquests of Alexander. He also over- 
came the king of Syria, and added Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia to his empire, which now had the 
Ganges as its eastern and the Euphrates as its 
western boundary. Other great rulers down to 
the Christian era are the 7th, 9th, i2th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th of the name (Phraates II., Mithridates II., 
Phraates IIL, Mithridates liL, Orodes I., and | 
Phraates IV.). Additional accounts of the earlier 
rulers will probably be obtained from the astro- 
nomical tablets of Babylonia, which often give 
details of historical events, the material for dates, 
and the names of distinguished personages with 
their doings. 

In the end the Partliians possessed the rule of 
the greater part of Western Asia, from India to 
the Tigris, and from Chorasmia to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. Their long 'wars with the Romans 
are well known, and their peculiar method of 
fighting enabled them to make a more successful 
resistance to the advance of the Roman armies 
than any other Eastern race. The greater and 
more organized power at last gained the upper 
band, however, and Arsaces XY. (Phraates iv.), 
who reigned from B.C. 37^ to A.B. 13, delivered to 
Augustus his five sons, with their wives and chil- 
dren, who were ail sent to Rome. Arsaces XIX. 
(Artabanus HI.), who began to reign in A.B. 16, 
was the ruler of the country at the period referred 
to in Ac 2®. He had a chequered career, and came 
conflict with the Romans, who set up other 


members of Ms famOy in opposition to ■ Mm. 
Though twice obliged to quit his kingdom, be was 
twice recalled, and -was succeeded, in A.D. 43, by 
his son Gotarzes. The subjection of the country 
was continued by Trajan, Antoninus, and Cara- 
calla; and the new Sassanian native dynasty of 
Persia, under the command of Artaxerxes I., son of 
its founder, put an end to Parthian rule A.D. 226. 

. Like the Boers in S. Africa, the Parthians early 
learned the importance of accurate shooting, and 
they became celebrated in the use of the bo’w, 
which was apparently their chief weapon. It is 
also noteworthy that they were good horsemen ; 
and these two facts enabled them, like their nmre 
modem imitators, to harass their opponents and 
cause them loss. It was apparently on account of 
this that they were enabled to retrieve, in the reign 
of Hadrian, losses that they had suffered under 
Trajan. The fact that they were^ all mounted 
gave them an enormous advantage in the matter 
of mobility, which is now recognized as an all- 
important feature in operations in the field of 
battle. Indeed, the Roman writers of the period of 
the defeat and destruction of Crassus near CarrhiB 
(Haran), attribute to them great military prowess, 
for which they became renowned. Even whilst 
their horses were going at full speed, they shot 
their arrows with wonderful precision, thus prevent- 
ing an enemy from following them in their flight. 

In art and civilization they were inferior to the 
Persians and the Greeks, whose heirs, in a sense, 
they were. Notwithstanding this, however, their 
decorative designs sometimes possess a simple 
excellence of their own that reminds one of simuai 
designs of the Greeks, by whom, indeed, they 
must have been greatly influenced, as is indicated 
by the figures on the arch at Takht-i-Bostan, by 
the designs on the reverses of their coins, and by 
the fact that the inscriptions on the last are in the 
Greek language. They would thus seem to have 
adopted a gloss from that nation -whom they con- 
quered. That they were not a literary people 
may be gathered from the circumstance that their 
language is still practically unkno\vn to us, the 
Parthians having produced no literature that could 
preserve it. Nevertheless, it is at least probable 
that they were not so regardless of literature as 
they have been thought, for Justin states that 
Mithridates i., having conquered several nations, 
gathered from every one of them wdiatsoever he 
found best in its constitution, and framed from 
the whole a body of most excellent laws for the 
government of his empire. If this be true, he must 
have been one of the wisest rulers of his time. 
Among the cities founded by the Parthian dynasty, 
Dara has already been mentioned, and the founda- 
tion of Ctesiphon is also attributed to them 
(Ammianus, xxiii. 6). This city is described by 
Strabo as the winter residence of the Parthian 
kings [Epit,‘ii\. 32). Its mins are even now the 
wonder of the beholder. T. G. PiHCHES. 

PIBTICUMR, PARTICULARLY, — 1 Co 
*Ye are the body of Christ, and members in 
particular ’ fiipovs, RV ‘ severally members 

thereof/ RVm ‘members each in Ms part’) ; Eph 
5^® ‘Let every one of you in particular so love his 
wife even as himself ^ {Kal -uftets ol Ka$* ^icacrros 
iavTov ywouKa oiir^s dyairdna iavrlv ; RV 
‘ Do ye also severally love each one his own wife 
even as himself EV has given the mod. equiva- 
lent of the phrase ‘ in particular ^ which is found 
in those places only. So Melvili, Diary, p. 308, 
‘The King . . . calling the Magistrats and certean 
of the ring-laders, ordeanit them to be tryed, in 
particular, be the Barones, and gentiimen of the 
countrey about St. Androis.’ The subst. is used 
in 2 Mac in the sense of detail, 2®® ‘ To be CJirious 
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In particulars belongeth to the first author of the 
story’ {iy rots Kara ijipos) j 11®^ *Of the particulars 
... to commune with you ’ {{fw^p ro^nap Kard /t^pos, 
R¥ *iii detail’). Ci Shaks. I Henry IF. IL iv. 
414—‘ Examine me upon the particulars of my 
life ’ I and II Henry IV* it. ii. 36 — 

* I sent your grace 

The parcels and particulars of our grief.* 

, * Particularly ’ has the same meaning as * in par- 
ticular.* It occurs in Ac * He declared par- 
ticularly what things God had wrought’ {i^'/jyeiro 
mB* If imorrop &v iTolritTGP 6 BeSs ; BV ‘He rehearsed 
one by one the things *) ; and He 9® ‘ Of which we 
caniiot now speak particularly ’ (mrd y^pos, BV 
‘severally’). Bo Knox, Hiat 115— ‘This present 
Writ is to make answer particulaiiie to everie 
Article.* 

The adj. is used in the first Prol. to Sirach,^ ‘ It 
[Sirach] containeth . . . certain particular ancient 
godly stories of men that pleased God* {fi^piKds 
TiPas iraKaids BeotpCkm Icrroplas), where the meaning 
is evidently ‘^ecial* (Vulg. pemliares), as in 
Bunyan, Holy War, p. 142, ‘ Then did Emmanuel 
address himself in a particular Speech to the Towns- 
men themselves,* J. Hastings. 

PiSiRTBIDCrE (Kip, This word occurs hut 

twice in OT, I S (where the LXX tr. it pvktl- 
Kbpa^) and Jer 17^^ (iripSi^), In both the Vulg. 
^veajoerdix. That ^drei* is not an owl (pvicnKdpoti) 
is evident from the context of the passages in 
which this Gr. word is tr^^ ‘owl,* On the other 
hand, Gaecahis ckuhar, C. B. Gray, the red-legged 
partridge, or Ammoperdix Heyi, Temm., the sand 
partric^e, would suit exactly the comparison 
which fiavid makes between himself and the Icor^* 
As regards the passage in Jeremiah, the best ex- 
planation is to view the act of the partridge there 
alluded to as founded upon a popular belief as to its 
habits rather than upon strict fact. Bochart quotes 
such a belief (ii. 85) from Damir, who says that * it 
is of the nature of the partridge to come to the 
nests of its congeners, and take their eggs and 
incubate them ; but when the chicks come to fly 
they return to the mothers which laid their eggs.* 
There are numerous instances in the Bible of the 
adoption of popular beliefs and their use to point 
a moral. Such have been adduced in articles on 
the ostrich, goat, owl, night-monster, leviathan, 
satyr, horseleech, etc. The proper name 
kalpl^orV (Jg 15^®) means ‘ spring of the partridge.* 
Oaccahis chuJcar is a gallinaceous bird, the male 
with a drab coat, beautifully mottled with cres- 
centic markings of white and black beneath, red 
legs, and a white throat. Ammoperdix Heyi is a 
little smaller. The plumage of the male is sandy 
buff, washed with dark grey on the crown and 
cheeks, pencilled and barred beneath with brown, 
with a strip of white behind the eyes, an orange 
beak, and olive-yellow legs. Both species inhabit 
the most retired situations they can find, prefer- 
ring rocky hillsides clothed with shrubs and tufted 
grass. (7. chulmr is much more widely disseminated 
than its relative. It is found most abundantly in 
the middle and upper regions of Lebanon and 
Antilebanon. It is also very abundant in the 
mountains of the S^an desert, often many miles 
away from water. The Arabs of that region say 
that it does not drink. The sand partridge is found 
only in the Dead Sea and Jordan Valleys. BoSi 
species, but especially the latter, will run a con- 
siderable distance rather than take to wing. A 
hen with chicks wiU almost allow herself to be 
caught in her anxiety to lead them out of danger. 
The present writer once dismounted and caught 
two chicks out of a brood which the hen was 
luring away. She waited near by until he had 
satisfied his curiosity by examining the fluffy 
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creatures, and, when he released them, ran to meet 
them, and evinced the greatest satisfaction as she 
led them to the rest of her brood, and got them 
ail out of sight as soon as possible. Bed-legged 
partridges are hunted by means of tame decoys 
(Sir 11®®), which call the wild birds. The 
sportsman shoots them from an ambush. Some- 
tunes wheat is scattered near the decoy, and 
large numbers of wild birds settle down to eat it, 
and numbers are killed by a single shot. This, 
however, is considered g^uite unsportsmanlike 
by the better class of natives. The partridge is 
also hunted by falconry. The red-legged species 
is easily tamed, and becomes very affectionate and 
confiding towards Ms owner. G. E. Post, 

PARUAH B A ^appoB, Luc, 

Ba/)<raoi5x).— Father or clan of Jehoshaphat, Solo- 
mon’s prefect in Issachar. Issachar stands tenth 
(in the HKX twelfth) among the prefectures. In 
Galilee these coincide with tribal districts. Out- 
side Galilee only Benjamin is a prefecture in 
itself. 

PARYAIM (D^nSj LXX ^apovdifi ), — Only in 2 Ch 
3®, where Solomon, in the ornamentation of his 
temple, is said to have used ‘gold of Parvaim.* 
Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 1125) suggests after Wil- 
ford its derivation from Sanscrit p4rva, ‘ eastern,* 
i, e. eastern regions. Sprenger (Alte Geog. A rabiens, 
p. 54 f.) found a Farwa in Yemen. Glaser (SJdzze 
d* Ges. u, Geog, Arahiens, ii. p. 347) identifies 
Parvaim with Sdh el-Farwaim, which lies about 
one day from Bkdrijja, and not far west of the two 
Abdns, between which flows the Wady er-Bumma. 

Ira M. Price. 

PASACH (?109 ; B Baionyx^j A ’l^ea’ojfxO* — ^An Asher- 
ite, 1 Ch 7®®. 

PAS-BAMMIM (0*1^^ ; B ^arodopii, A 

Luo. iiv] rots 'Sefipdp ), — The name of a place in the 
west of Judah, between Socoh and Azekah, as 

S ven in 1 Ch 11^, It is simply a variant of 
phes-Dammim (wh, see), the place where David 
slew Goliath (1 S 17^). 

PASEAH (dp^). — 1. A descendant of Judah, 
1 Ch 4^® (B Becrorfie, A 2. The father of 

Joiada, who repaired the old gate, Neh 3® (^acrdK), It 
is possible, however, that ‘ Paseah * here has not an 
individual but a family sense, as in — ^3. The eponym 
of a family of Nethinim who returned with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 2^® (B ^icrdp, A $ao-ii)=Neh 7®^ (B 
A ^ ^aurib). The name appears in 1 Es 5®^ 
as Phinoe. 

PASHHUR (“iSnfS ; Kacrxd^p, ^a<rx<5p, ^a{(r)<roBp{&}, 
^dixcopos, ^aLffot/p, #a<re(5)oiJp ; Fosere [1 Es 9^], 
Pha{s)sur, Fheshur* Etymology unknown ; Ges. 
Thes. suggests ‘ safety on every side ’ [Arab, fsh 
and n’inp] in contrast to Magor-missabih ; others 
* splitter,* from niys). — i* The son of Malchiah, one 
of the princes sent by Zedekiah to inquire of 
Jeremiah concerning jNebuchadrezzar’s invasion, 
Jer 21^ He is named also among the princes who 
heard that Jeremiah was urging the people tc 
desert to the Chaldseana He joined in urging the 
kmg to put Jeremiah to death, and in imprisoning 
him in a muddy oubliette, from wMch he was 
rescued by Ebed-melech, Jer 38^“^*. This Pashhur 
was perhaps the father of the Gedaliah ben Pashhur 
also mentioned in 38^ (but cf. 2) ; and probably the 
Pashhur ben Malchiah mentioned in 1 Ch 9^® Neh 
11^ as the ancestor of a certain Adaiah is the same 
person, 

2. The son of Immer, governor of the temple, and 

f riest. When Jeremiah announced the ruin of 
udah, Pashhur had Mm beaten and placed in th» 
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Blocks, Mt released him the next day. Thereupon 
Jeremiah repeated Ms threats, declarinff that J" 
had called Paslihnr’s name not Fashlmr but 
Magor-missabib (wh. see), ‘terror on every side,’ 
and added that Pashhur should die in exile at 
Babylon, Jer 20^*®. V.® implies that Pashhur had 
prophesied the deliverance of Judah from the 
CJiialdseans. Pashhur ben Iinmer was perhaps the 
father of Gedaliah ben Pashhur mentioned in Jer 
38^, but cf. 1 * 

■ 3 . Pashhur, the father of Gedaliah, Jer 38\ may 
be identical with either i or 2 j or may be a third 
Pashhur. 

I. BSnd Pashhur, a priestly clan, mentioned in 
Ezr 2^ Neh 7^^ as contributing 1247 (1 Es 5 ^ 1047) 
to those who returned with Ezra j and six, men- 
tioned by name (Ezr 10=^^ 1 Es 9 ^ 2 ), to those who 
divorced foreign wives. According to Neh 10®, 
Pashhnr, either the clan or its chief, sealed the 
covenant referred to in that chapter. It is possible, 
but ver^ improbable, that the name of the clan 
was derived from one of the above Pashiiurs. Cf. 
Meyer, Mntstehung d. Jiidenthu7)is, p, 169 f. 

W. S. Benkett. 

PISS, PlSSiaE, PASSENGER*~The verb to 
pass is both trans. and intransitive. Of its trans. 
use in AV the only meaning demanding attention 
is to exceed, surpass : 2 S 1 ^® ‘Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women’ ; 2 Ch 9^^ 
‘King Solomon passed all the kings of the earth 
in riches and wisdom’ (RV ‘ exceeded’) ; Ezk 32^® 
‘Whom dost thou pass in beauty?’; 1 Es *The 
governors . . . passed all the pollutions of all 
nations ’ ; Sir 25^^ ‘ The love of the Lord passeth 
all things for illumination ’ ; Eph 3^® * The love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge’; Ph 4*^ *The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding.’ 
Cf. Gn 26^Tind. ‘There fell a derth in the lande, 
passinge the first derth that fell in the dayes of 
Abraham ’ ; Dt 25® Tind. ‘ xl. stripes he shafl geve 
him and not passe.’ So the participle as adj. in 
Ehem. NT, Eph ‘ That ye may know , . . what 
is the passing greatness of his power.’ A slight 
difference =oo beyond, is Pr 8^ ‘ When he gave to 
the sea his decree, that the waters should not pass 
his commandment’ «!?, EV ‘should not 

transgress Ms commandment’). 

Intransitively ‘pass’ is used in AV as we now 
use ‘ pass away ’ ; Job 14^® * Thou prevailest for 
ever against him and he passeth ’ ; Ps 148® * He 
hath made a decree which ^all not pass’ ; Mt 5^® 
‘Till heaven and earth pass’ ; Mt 24®^ Mk 13®®, 
Lk (HV always except Job 14®® ‘ pass away,’ 
which is the usual AV tr. for the verb used). So 
Hamilton, Catechism, fol. xiv, ‘Hevin and erd 
sail pas, bot my word sail nocht pas’; Ja 1 ^® 
Ehem. * As the fioure of grasse shal he passe.’ Cf. 
also Chaucer, Bquieres Tale, 494 — 

* Whyl that I hare a leyser and a space, 

Myn harm I wol confessen, ere I pace*; 

and Shaks. JT. Lear, V. iii. 314 — 

* Vex not his ghost : O let him pass I he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer,* 

A passage is in AV either a ford across a river 
or a mountain pms, except that once the word is 
used for ‘ leave to pass,’ Nu 20 ®^ * Edom refused to 
give Israel passage through his border.’* The 
Heb. is always some form from * 15 ;^ 'dhhar, ‘ to cross,’ 
The meaning is ford in Jos 22 ^^ ‘at the passage of 
the children of Israel’ BV ‘on the 

side that pertaineth to the children of Israel ’),t 

* Of. Bacon, Advmcemmit cf LeamiTtg^ i. (Selb 3 "*s ed, p, 36), 
* As if the multitude, or the wisest for the multitude's sake, 
were not ready to give passage rather to that which is popular 
and superficial, than to that which is substantial and profound.* 

t The AV tr., which is from the Geneva Bible, refers to the 
pl^e where the Israelites crossed the Jordan. But the word 


I jg 125* « (EV ‘ford’), Jer ,51®® (EVm ‘ford’l ; and 
, mountain pa^98 in 1 S 13®® 14*^, Is 1.0®® (all .‘pass’ in 
EV), Jer 22®® (RV ‘Abarim,’ which see). Cl 
Coryat, Crudities, i. 210, ‘There are in. Venice 
thirteen ferries or passages.’ Passage occurs also 
in Jth 6^ T of the approach to a city {ipd^ains, RV 
‘ ascent’), and in Wis 19^^ of the way to the door 
of a house (3£odos). Cf. Milton, PL x. 304— • 

‘ From hence a passage broad, 

Smooth, easy, inoffensive down to Hel.* 

Passenger in AV mean.s ‘ passer-1w,’ not^ as 
now, one ‘booked for a Journey’;' Pr 9^® ‘She 
sitteth at the door of his nouse . . . to call pas 
sengers who go right on their ways’ 

EV ‘ to call to them that pass by ’) ; and Ezk 39^^ 
14.16 (D^ny^, EV ‘they that pass through’).* Cl 
Hall, Works, ii. 104, ‘Not as a passenger did Christ 
walke this way, but as a visitor, not to punish, 
but to heaie ’ ; Adams on 2 P 1® ‘ The passengers 
in mockery bad Christ come down from the cross.’ 

J. Hastihgs, 

■ PASSIOH in AV has two meanings, ,1. Suffer^ 
iwigr (the lit. sense of Lat.^amo; cf. ‘ compassion ’),t 
applied to the suffering of our Lord in Ac I® ‘To 
whom also he showed himself alive after his 
passion ’ {perd, rh iradetu aMp)» The word is a good 
one (being etymol. connected with Tra$etv), it was 
taken by wyclif from Vulg. post passionem mam, 
goes right through the Eng. versions, and is re- 
tained in EV. Cl ‘ Passion- week.’ But it is the 
only case in which ‘ passion ’ was accepted by AV 
from the earlier VSS : see He 2® Wyc. ‘ Iliesus for 
the passioun of deeth, crowned with glorie and 
honour’ (so Ehem., the rest ‘suffering^); I P P* 
Wye. ‘ the passiouns that ben in Crist ’ (so Tind., 
Cran., Ehem., but Gen., AV ‘sufferings’) ; 4^ 
Wyc. ‘ Corny ne ye with the passiouns of Crist,’ 
Tind. ‘partetakers of Christes passions,’ so all 
until Ay ‘partakers of Christ’s sufferings,’ Also 
in ref. to the believer’s sufferings (in the i)lu.} Ro 
gi8 "VVyc. ‘ I deme that the passiouns of this tyme 
ben not woxthi to the glori to comynge,’ so Rhem., 
but Tind. and the rest ‘afflictions,’ AV ‘suffer- 
ings’; He 10®® Wyc, ‘Ye suffriden greet striif of 
passiouns,’ Tind. ‘ a greate fjght in adversities,’ 
Ehem. ‘a great fight of passions,’ AV ‘a great 
fight of afflictions.’ It is evident that ‘ passion ’ in 
the sense of suffering "was passing away when AV 
was translated (the Ehem. version follows the 
Vulg. too slavishly). Craik says that Shaks. 
retains the word in this sense only in two or three 
antique expressions. Indeed, except Hamlet, II. 1, 
105, ‘Any passion under heaven that does afflict 
our natures,’ the only use in this sense is in strong 
scurrilous exclamations in reference to Christ’s 
last sufferings. But it is of course found in writers 
of the time and later ; cf. Hall, Works, ii, 150— 
‘Jewes and Samaritanes could not abide one 
another, yet here in leprosie they accord, . . . com- 
munity of passion hath made them friends, whom 
even religion disjoyned.’ 

2. Feeling, emotion, only twice in AV, and both 
plural, Ac 14^® ‘We also are men of like passions 
with you ’ {hyoLovckdm bfitv, EVm ‘ of like 
nature’); Ja 5^*^. Cf. Article i, (in Thirty -nine 
Articles), ‘ There is but on© living and true God, 
everlasting, without body, parts, or passions.’ 
This is nearly the sense of ‘ passions of sins ’ in Eo 
7^ AVm ana BV for AV ‘motions,* where it is a 
literal tr. of the Gr. ( t<k rwp hjm(yncay), 

so tr* means usually ‘the other side,* as in IS 261®, whence 
TiXX if rflS «ip<x.v vtm filios Isrct&S. 

* The Btebrew is difficult, probably corrupt. See Davidson# 
in loe* Some (by changing □■'"isj; into ) translate * a vaslley 

of Abarim,’ This, however, is to enlarge the extent of that 
geographical name on the basis of an emendation. 

t Andrewes, Works, ii. 123, ‘ Compassion is but passion at 
rebound.* Of. also ‘passionless renown* in the well-known 
hymn. 
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thongli the approach is nearer to our modern use 
of ‘passions.- In the mod. sense BV has intro- 
duced' the word also into Bo 1^, Gal 5^^, Col 3®, 
1 Th 4®. J. Hastings. 

PlSSOYER.~Onr knowledge of the origin and 
early history of the Passover is derived from the 
accounts of the OTj supplemented by the relevant 
material thus far gained from the study of the early 
customs of other Semitic and primitive peoples. 
The most important passages are, of course, found 
in the laws of the Pent., and for our present pur- 
pose we shall accept the generally received con- 
clusions as to the age and authorship of the various 
strata of legislation (see Hexateuch). But even 
so, our attempt to trace the history and develop- 
ment of this feast will necessitate considerable 
critical discussion. 

I. Old Testament References. 

A. In the Law and Ezekiel. 

1. JE. 

2. Deuteronomy. 

8. Ezekiel. 

4. P. 

S» In the Historical and Frophetioal Writings. 

1 ; 

3. The Ohronicler. 

O. Rdsum^. 

ii Origin and Primitive Significance. 

1, Name. 

2. Older Views. 

8. The Offering of the Slrstboia. 

4. A Feast of Atonement. 

6. A Blood Covenant. 

6. Conclusion. 

iii The Post-exilic Passover. 

Z. Manner of Observance. 

2. Number of Participants. 

8. Time. 

Literature. 

i. OT Keferences.— -The passages to be con- 
sidered are— Ex 23^8 342® pt Ezk 

Ex Lv 23®, Nu 9«- 28« Jos Hos 

211 95 129(1®), Am 521 8^®, Is 3(F, 2 K 2321-28, 2 Gh 8'® 
30. 351-19, Ezr 612'-. 

A. In the Lavs and 1. JE.— In the so-called 

‘Second Decalogue’ (Ex 34i®"2®) we have the com- 
mand (2®) ‘Thou shalt not offer the blood of my 
sacrifice with leavened bread; neither shall the 
sacrifice of the feast of the Passover (np3|7 Jij njr) he 
left until the morning.* The same prohibition 
appears Ex 23i® in the ‘Book of the Covenant* 
(Ex 2022-2399), but instead of the phrase ‘ tlve sacri- 
fice of the feast of the Passover ’ we there have 
‘ neither shall the fat of my feast (un 3f?n) remain 
all night until the morning.* Many Lave held 
that this latter expression has precisely the same 
content as the former, and have thus established 
the entire agreement of the two verses. We should 
then find our feast mentioned in the very oldest 
portions of the Law. That this is really the case, 
however, becomes somewhat doubtful upon closer 
examination. In both sections we have mention 
of the three great feasts of laterTegislation, which 
are to be kept unto J" — the feast of Unleavened 
Bread, of Weeks, and of Ingathering. And accord- 
ing to subseq^uent usage it is in connexion with the 
first, the feast of Unleavened Bread, held in the 
month of Abih, the month in which Israel came 
out of Egypt (Ex 23^® 34^8^, that we should expect 
to find mention of the Passover. It might, indeed, 
seem that this was intended in Ex 34^9f.^ where, 
breaking the parallelism to the account of Ex 23, 
there is a command regarding the ofiering of the 
firstborn males of all the herds. One might 
naturally conclude that this sacrifice came at the 
time of the preceding feast. However this may 
be, the * Book of the Covenant* in its present form 
knows nothing of such a connexion, tor there the 
firstborn is to be offered on the eighth day, after 
being seven days with its dam (Ex 2229(8®); cf. Lv 


222^^, Nowack et ah make this a later insertion 
see Archn ih 147, n. 3). Furthermore, there is in 
the ‘Book of the Covenant* nothing that can be 
legitimately interpreted as a reference to the Pass- 
over. This is certainly true of the expression in 
23^8, which one would naturally limit neither to 
the Passover nor to the sacrifice of the firstborn, 
but rather would understand as referring to 
all bloody offerings and as including all feasts. 
Possibly we should so vocalize as to read the 
plural ‘my sacrifices* and ‘my feasts* ('051, '30 ; cf. 
DilL-Eys. Com. in loco. In Ex 3i2® LXX reads 
dvfiLafidTtap fiov). As to Ex 342®, where the explicit 
mention of the Passover is met with at present, 
we need to note, first, that the term hagg (nosn an) 
is nowhere else in the Pent, applied to the Pass- 
over, but confined mainly, if not exclusively, to 
the three great feasts mentioned above (cf. Driver, 
Deut. p. 188 ; and on fiagg, Wellh. Meste Arab, 
ffeidentums, 1897, pp. 68 n. and 79ft‘.). Such a 
usage (cf. Ezk 45®^) as we have here indicates the 
blending of Passover and (feast of Un- 

leavened Bread) ; but in Dt, where this actually 
occurs, we find no such designation for the Easter 
festival as a whole. It may well he, as some 
maintain (Wellh. Proleg. ^ p. 84 ; Benzinger, Arch. 
470 n.; W. R. Smith, Encyc. xviii. 343 as 

against MS 221 n,), that the expression is a later 
insertion which makes specific application of the 
more general principle stated in 23®. If, however, 
we think the passage should be retained and 
assigned to J, as many do (Nowack, l.c. ii. 147, 
n. 3; Bertholet, p. 50, et ah), then we may 
claim the early occurrence of the name Passover, 
but can not amrm any connexion between it and 
ma^^th. The point of the verse would be, that in 
the case of the Passover, as in that of other animal 
sacrifices, everything in the nature of putrefaction 
must he avoided. It would thus stand as a pre- 
cursor of the kindred Levitical ordinances of later 
times. We find among other primitive peoples 
injunctions of like nature in relation to sacrifice 
(cf. MS p. 221 ; Smend, AT p. 140). 

Ex 122^-27 u^ay be next considered. It states 
how Moses summons the elders, and bids them go 
and kill the Passover, as though such a command 
needed no further explanation. With a bunch of 
hyssop (cf. Lv 14^^*) they are to stain the lintel 
and the doorposts, and no one is to leave his home 
until the morning. All this is to be done because 
J" is to pass through and smite the Egyptians ; but 
where He sees the blood on the doorway He will 
not allow the destroyer to enter. This same cere- 
mony is to he observed hereafter as a lasting 
memorial. In the Promised Land they are to 
keep it, and explain its significance to their children. 
They are to tell them it is the sacrifice of the Pass- 
over to J", who passed over the houses (ma nos) 
of Israel, and delivered them, when He smote the 
Egyptians, On hearing this the people how in 
worship and proceed to do as commanded. 

It is generally recognized that we have in this 
section an account not originally belonging to the 
present context, although it seems at first sight to 
fit in admirably with the preceding narrative, and 
to tell how Moses imparted the command to the 
people which he had received from J". It is, how- 
ever, a very different command in content and in 
language. The essential details previously given 
are not included, and, what is even more 
important, new ones are introduced and emphasized. 
There is no hint that it is the firstborn who are 
slain, no allusion to the paschal meal, but the 
blood ceremonial* is the all-important feature. 
The conception is, that the blood stained on the 
doorway works exemption from destruction for alf 
* On the translation threshold in r .22 for basin (qp), cf. below 
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within ; hut there is no explanation as to how this 
comes about. The resemblance to may ex- 
plain why the section was inserted here. ^Yhatever 
the source from which it came, the simplicity of 
detail as over against the former account (vv.^”^^} 
supports the view of its priority and independence. 
In its essence it may go back to JE, even though, 
as most agree, its present form is later than Dt 
fcf. Wellh. Comp, a. Hex, p. 75 ; Diil.-Eys. Com. 
pp. ill, 126 5 Nowack, Arch. ii. 148 n. 1). 

These are the only passages where we can look 
for explicit references in JE. But there are, besides, 
the notices of IsraeFs oft-repeated request for per- 
mission to go forth and celebrate a feast in the 
wilderness of Sinai (Ex 3^® 7^® Wet passim). 
These indicate the existence at this period of a 
festival that may in some way be related to the 
Passover. W e return to this question later on (ii. 6). 

2. Deuteronomy.— Here in we have the 
earliest undisputed explicit reference to our feast 
and use of the word Passover (cf. above, and Wellh. 
Proleg A 84 n.). Its observance, we are told, falls 
in the month of Abib, the month of ears (cf. Ex 
13^ 23^® 34^®), which is the older name for Nisan 
(Mar. -Apr.), because in this month J" brought 
them out of Egypt at night. At this season they 
are to sacrifice to J" the Passover, consisting of 
sheep and cattle, at the place which He may choose 
for His worship. With the sacrificial meal and 
during seven days they are to eat only unleavened 
bread. This is the bread of afiiiction, because of 
the trepidation with which they came forth from 
Egypt. So are they to be ever reminded of that 
anxious day. During the seven days no leaven is 
to he allowed to remain within Israel’s borders, and 
of the olferings of the first day none of the fiesh is 
to be permitted to remain until the morning (cf. 
Ex 23^® 342®). The Passover may not be sacrificed 
at one’s dwelling-place, but only at that place 
which J" shall choose for His worship. There at 
the setting of the sun, at the time when they came 
forth from Egypt, it shall be sacrificed. Six days 
shall unleavenea bread be eaten, and on the seventh 
there shall be a festal gathering to J", and no work 
shall be done. 

As compared with other legislation, four points 
are especially noteworthy, (a) Instead of merely 
introducing ma^zdth (P), the Passover here becomes 
an integral part of it, i.e, the Passover day becomes 
the first day of that feast. It is striking that so 
much attention should be paid in these eight verses 
to this one ordinance, and so little to the further 
regulations. The explanation may be that the 
centralization of all worship in one sanctuary, 
which is the novel and most important feature of 
Deuteronomic legislation, especially afieeted the 
Passover, and so required more explicit formulation 
(cf. Nowaek, Arch. ii. p. 163). But even then 
other difficulties still remain, and it maybe reason- 
ably doubted whether the section stands at present 
in its original fom. seem an interpolation 

into the connected account contained in 2 3^4 
6-7 0V5 in V.* would then, of course, be a later 

addition). Y.®, which makes further mention of 
mazzdth., memE incongruous in suddenly speaking 
of Mx days when seven were named before (v.®). 
The stated assembly (nnjjj;) recalls the priestly 
legislation, and contradicts the preceding command 
to return home on the following morning. So it 
seems probable that this apparent blending of the 
two feasts comes from reconstruction by a writer 
of later date than the Deuteronomist.* (h) It is 

*Of. Stenernagel, ‘Deut,’ in Mandkom. He assigns the 
Passover to J and tm^th to E, and considers all references to 
mazztth here as later additions after the union of J and B, 
makes EJ® later than B ; cf. Bertholet in Kwrzer Sandczm . ; 
OomiH, Einl&it. p, 26, regards w.8' ^aaan interpolation correct- 
ing v.S; Stade, ^eseh. i. 668, thinks w.i-4 and ^ are irrecon- 
cilable doublets. In support of this, cf. Holzinger, Sex. p, 399. 


expressly stated and strongly emphasized that the, 
Passover is not to be observed as a domestic rite 
in the individual homes, but at the temple in Jeru- 
salem fvy.®*^®'7). But this does not mean, as we 
see, that it is to take the form of a general ofiering 
for all (so Ezk), but that it is rather made up of 
the private individual sacrifices (cf. Wellh, Proleg A 
p. 89). (c) The ofiering is not limited to a Iamb 
(Ex 12), but may be taken from the lock or the 
herd (v.®). To explain this statement in tiie light 
of later usage, i.e. as referring to the private sacri- 
fices alluded to in 2'Ch (30-^**^ 35'*®), the later 
hagtgak (mun), or peaee-ofierings, does violence to 
the text. This would mean the mention of a detail, . 
and silence regarding the all-important feature. 
Furthermore, the use of the sing, in w.®* ^ shows 
that the writer has in his mind the sacrifice ©a the 
Passover evening.'*’ (c?) Another point to be noted 
is the manner or preparing the Passover sacrifice. 
It is to he boiled (v,’).t The OT allusions seem to 

E oint to this as an early method of preparing sacri- 
ce ( Jg 1 S 2^- 5 and cf. Ex & Dt 

and some think that this was gradnally replaced by 
the more refined mode of roasting (cf. Benzinger, 
Arch. 435, 451 j Wellh. Prolog.^ p. 68). The pto- 
hibition of the use of leavened bread is found in the 
three great codes of the Pent., but nowhere else is 
it called the bread of affiiction (up m^). We can 
compare this with the account in Ex 12®^* { JE), 
which is suggested by the expression *in trepida- 
tion’ (pisna Ex 12i^). 

3. Ezk 45^^“^. — Turning next to Ezk, we find the 
Passover mentioned in a section discussing the 
part of the prince in the feasts and sacrifices 
(45^’-46^®). It is assigned to the 14th day of the 
first month, and spoken of as a feast of seven days, 
during which unleavened bread is to be eaten. On 
the first day the prince is to prepare a bullock as a 
sin-offering for hunself and the people of the land, 
and otherwise daily a he-goat for this same pur- 
pose. There shall be, besides, a daily burnt-offering 
of seven bullocks and seven rams, with an accom- 
panying daily offering of fourteen ephahs of meal 
(509*6 lit.), and fourteen hins of oil (84*98 lit.). 
This is such a large quantity that Gornili would 
so correct as to make it indicate the amount for 
the entire seven days ; but it is probably better 
explained by Ezk’s conception of the fruitfulness 
of the land in the new age. The sacred year is 
here clearly divided into halves, and so the sug- 
gestion (Smend, Bertholet) that v.®^ has been 
corrected according to Ex 12^® (Lv 23®, Nu 28^®), 
seems in place, especially as the text has been dis- 
turbed for upas'). The parallelism of the 

i feasts makes probable an original reading, ‘ In 
the first month, on the fifteenth day of the month, 
ye shall have the Passover ’ (cf. Bertholet, Com. in 
loco). The Passover appears with the atoning 
significance which Ezk puts into all the cnltns. 
This is manifested especially in the sm-offerlng, 
which is not elsewhere so connected with it* The 
festival is to be celebrated throughout at the central 
sanctuary, whereas Dt seems to demand this ex- 
pressly for only the first part. The daily sacrifice 
18 accurately defined, and the record is otherwise 
more explicit than Dt in naming not only the 
month, but in giving further the exact day. As 
in Dt, it is a seven-day festival, and mazzdth is so 
blended with the Passover as almost to lose its 

*' Of. Driver, Oom. p. 191 ; Bertholet, G<m. p. 60 ; Wellh. 
Prokg.^ p. 99; Kowack, Arch. ii. p. 163, n. 1. J. Muller 
(Erit%6cher V&rmich uber d. Ursprung u. d. geseh. MntwiMung 
a. Pesaeh^ u. Mamdl^estest Bonn, 1884) makes this a iater 
custom than P. Agninst this see Bill.-Rys. Oom. 

t W 3 , primarily *to become ripe,* but is the usual word do 
Piel) tor boUmgr* so used in related dialectss. The later (har- 
monizmg?) expression (2 Oh 35i3) cannot count 

a^inst this usage. The usual verb for romting Is ; cf. 
Driver, in loco; and Nowack, ArcA. ii. 163, a. 3. 
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identity. There is no mention of a Passover lamb 
or of any private celebration whatever. ■ It is 
rather the sacrifice ' of the community offered by 
the prince for himself and the people. 

4. Lv 23®, Ex Nu 9^“^^ 28i«, Jos 5^®.— 

As we pass to the body of law assigned to the 
priestly stratum, we can begin with the * Law of 
Holiness ^ {Lv 17-26), which is supposed to embody 
in a later modified form an earlier independent 
body of law. A vepr close relationship clearly exists 
between this section and Ezk, but as a wnole it 
is probably later (but see the discussion of this 
point in Driver, LOT^ 147 ff., and the literature 
there cited). All that bears on our subject is 
confined to the simple statement that the Pass- 
over, as the opening festival of the year, is to be 
held on the evening of the 14th of the first month 
(23®). Apparently it is mentioned only for the 
sake of completeness in the enumeration of the 
feasts, and presupposes the fuller legislation of 
Ex 12. 

Ex 12^“^® explains the ori^ of the Passover, 
and gives details not elsewhere mentioned. While 
they are yet ia Egypt, the Lord speaks to Moses 
and Aaron, and directs that they reckon the current 
month as the first month of the year. In antici- 
pation of what is to come, they are to command 
all the congregation to take, on the tenth day of 
the month, iambs according to^ their families. 
Where the family is too small to dispose of a lamb, 
the head of the household is to unite with his 
neighbour, and they together are to take one, the 
number thus included and the capacity for con- 
sumption of each member being taken into account. 
A lamb or a kid may be taken, but it shall be a 
perfect animal (so usually for sacrifices, cf. Lv 22^®), 
a male (cf. Lv 1**^®), and one year old (cf. Lv22^; 
for all these points cf. Benzinger, Arch, 461 et 
passim). It shall be kept until the 14th of 
the month, and then all the congregation shall 
slay it {i,e, each his lamb) at the evening hour. 
With the blood they are to stain the lintel and 
doorposts of the house in which the feast is held. 
The flesh shall be eaten that night with unleavened 
cakes and bitter herbs. It may not be eaten raw 
or boiled, but roasted, the victim being kept intact 
with head, legs, and inwards. All remnants shall 
be burned that night, and no part left till morning. 
The participants are to eat m haste, prepared for 
a journey, with their flowing garments girt about 
them, their sandals bound on, their staves in their 
hands. For this is the feast of the Lord’s Pass- 
over, who saith, ‘ I will pass through the land of 
Egypt this night, and smite all the firstborn of man 
and beast. And against all the gods of Egypt will 
I execute judgment. I am the Lord.’ The blood 
shall be a sign to mark the houses where Israel 
dwells, and into these the destroying plague shall 
not enter when the Lord smites Egypt. In 
comes an added ordinance as to those who 
may observe the Passover. The context implies that 
this was given in Succoth, apparently because of 
the presence of the mixed multitude (v.*®) ; but all 
the allusions show that the observance in the 
Holy Land is especially intended. No foreigner, 
sojourner, or hired servant may eat the Passover. 
Omy the circumcised are to be admitted under any 
circumstances. If a stranger be circumcised witn 
all the males of Ms household, and thus becomes 
identified with the Jewish nation, he may observe 
it. So also circumcised servants are to be included, 
for ail Israel must observe it. In v.^ we have 
repeated, from the previous section, the particulars 
which serve to lay emphasis on the idea of unity 
which is here throughout made so prominent, 
V.®® would seem to mean that ever after they 
observed the Passover as here directed. Y.®^ repeats 
and is not m place at present. 


In Nn 9^*^* another law is added. The date ol 
this is' given as the first month of the second year 
after the Exodus. In obedience to the command 
of J" given through Moses, they obsepe the Pass- 
over. But some who were ceremonially unclean 
by reason of contact with a dead body are excluded, 
and they come to ask why they must be deprived 
of their share in the sacrifice. Moses seeks in- 
structions from J", and receives command that any 
who are unclean at the Passover season, or who 
are absent on a journey, shall observe it on the 
14th day of the second month in the same manner 
as the regular Passover is observed. Several 
details are repeated ^®) s unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs are to be eaten with it i nothing' 
shall remain untO the morning, and no bone is to 
be broken. If a man who is not hindered in either 
of the above ways fails to keep the Passover, he 
is to he cut off from the nation. Strangers must 
observe the same regulations that are binding for 
the Jews. 

Once more— and a^ain apparently for the sake 
of completeness — ^we find an allusion to the Pass- 
over in Nu 28^®, The section deals with regular 
and special sacrifices ; but since there are no temple 
sacrifices in the case of the Passover, only the 
mention of its occurrence on the 14th of the first 
month was needed. 

The same writer records in Jos 6^® the first Pass- 
over in Canaan. At the close of the wandering 
in the wilderness, after the renewal of circum- 
cision, it is celebrated on the 14th of the month 
while they are encamped at Gilgal. 

These accounts of P, which we have thus 
brought into review, show certain divergences 
from the ordinances of the previous writers, and 
reveal a wealth of detail not elsewhere found. As 
over against Dt (as it now stands) and Ezk, the 
Passover is always carefully distinguished from 
mazzdthi which begins on the following day. The 
celebration is domestic, and not apparently at all 
connected with the central sanctuary. In Dt we 
found the time given simply as the month of Abib. 
P does not use this name, but calls it the first 
month, and gives the exact day; in both these 
particulars agreeing with the present form of Ezk. 
Why the lamb was chosen on tne tenth day, so long 
in advance, we are not told. Possibly it is because 
of the significance attached to the decad among 
ancient peoples (cf. Nowack, Arch, ii. p. 172, n. 3 j 
Ideler, QhronoL i. p. 279, on Attic month), or it 
may be to fit into some scheme Mving this day a 
fecial significance like that of the corresponding 
day of the seventh month celebrated as New Year’s 
Day (Lv 25®, Ezk 49^), and then as the Day of 
Atonement (Lv 16®®). The killing of the lamb and 
the staining of the doorway was probably done 
by the father of the house. This feature is made 
of less importance than in and there is no 
mention of the hyssop. The significance of the 
command to roast the lamb whole with all its 
members, and to consume it before the morning, 
may be made to consist either in the desire to keep 
its parts from profanation, or to emphasize the idea 
of its unity, t,e, as a single sacrifice valid for all 
in the common groupwhi^ partake of it (cf. Bahr, 
SymboUh, p. 635). The command to roast might 
he explained along these same lines, as also the 
prohibition of the earlier mode of boiling. Eating 
the fiesh raw would mean the eating of the blood, 
which was always forbidden {e,g, Lv 7®®). With 
this and the other details noted above we can 
compare the accounts of certain Arab sacrifices, 
where a camel was killed and devoured — skin, 
bones, entrails, and all — in wild haste, between 
the appearance of the day-star and sunrise (cf. ES 
p. 338 ff; Well. Eeste d, Arab, EeidJ^ 119 ff.). In our 
account, of course, ail are dressed and eat in haste, 
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that they may avail themselves of the opportunity 
for flight which will follow the impending plague. 
The hitter herbs (Ex 12^, Nu 9^^} are not explained. 
They may have at first been us^ as relishes, apart 
from any atoning significance or reference to the 
suflering in Egypt which later rabbinical writers 
gave them.* In P the covenant idea is made 
especially prominent. So at the first Passover, 
and so also at each recurrence of the festival, when 
this covenant is renewed. This explains why only 
those who have entered into the unity of the nation 
by circumcision can participate ; and, on the other 
hand, why any one who does not so participate is to 
be cut off from the nation. To meet emergencies 
which might work injustice,— such as necessary 
absence on a journey, ceremonial impurity arising 
from contact with the dead, — a second opportunity 
is given on the 14th of the succeeding month. 

S. In tM Historical and Prophetical Boohs, — 1. 
The Prophetical Writings, — Outside the Hexateuch 
there is no explicit mention of the observance of 
a Passover until after the discovery of Dfc(B.C. 621). 
For the time of the earlier kings, indeed, none of 
the feasts are explicitly mentioned except Taber- 
nacles ; but others together with the Passover may 
be included in such general statements regarding 
feasts as we find, Hos 2“ 9®, Am 5^^ 8^®, and 
Is 29^ (‘add year to year: let the feasts come 
round'). Some (Nowack, Arch, ii. p. 149) find an 
almost certain reference m Hos 12® ‘I will yet 
again make thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of 
the solemn (ie. fixed) feast.' And this is more 
probable than that the reference is to Tabernacles 
{Wellh. Die hi, Propheten\ p. 126 f., excludes this 
passage from Hosea. He does not think it suits the 
threat there expressed j cf. Nowack, Arch, ii. 155, 
11 . 2 ). 

In Is 30-® the allusion to the Passover was 
formerly considered (Dill. Del. et al,) to be beyond 
q^uestion, but at present it is thought by many 
others to refer to the night preceding the New 
Year's feast (see art. Time ; cf. Duhm, Com, p, 
203; Budde, ZAW, 1891, p. 200). 

2. The Historical Writmgs (pre-exilie). — Here 

we find our first reference in 2 23^^*^ ‘And the 

king commanded all the people, saying, Keep the 
Passover unto J" your Goa, as it is written in this 
book of the covenant. Surely there was not kept 
such a Passover from the days of the judges that 
judged Israel, nor in all the days of the Icmgs of 
Israel, nor of the kings of Judah; but in the 
eighteenth (cf. 22®) year of king Josiah was this ' 
Passover kept to J" in Jerusalem.' There seems 
little doubt that this celebration under Josiah was 
novel, above ail else, in following the law in Db 16, 
and thus being celebrated at the central sanctu- 
ary. Such a fact would give ample reason for 
the extraordinary character assigned to it. The 
extreme brevity of the notice may be due to later 
curtailment (cr. Benzinger, ‘Konige,' in Kurzer 
Eandcom, 194 ff.). This is the only e:^licit 
reference to a Passover before the Exile. There 
are, to be sure, notices in 2 Ch (8^® (?) 30. 35) of 
Passovers during this time, but these very probably 
refiect the usages of the wTiter's own age, and 
cannot be classed along with the passage in 2 K, 
The most that can be deduced from them is that 
the Chronicler may have found in his sources 
mention of Passovep on the occasions where he 
gives Ms fuller descriptions. 

3. The Historical Writmgs (post-exilic). — Ezr 

(in Heb.) we have an account of how the 
returned exiles celebrated the feast. The Levites 
killed the lambs at this time, not only for them- 

* On meaning, herbs used, etc., cf. I>ill,-Bys. Com. Ex, p. 117 f.; 
Fowack, Arch. ii. p. 17S, n. 4 ; and Tract PesmUm,^ Dr, W. H. 
Patton, in conversation, expressed it as his opinion that the 
herbs represented an original vegetable offering from the 
pastures of the herds. 


selves, but for the priests and the rest of the com- 
munity as well. This is. also made to be the case, 
in part at least, in 2 Ch. There in e,h. 30 is a de- 
scription of a Passover in Hezekiah's reign. For 
this the king sends out an especial sum,mons (v.^) ; 
and since they could not arrange for it in the first 
month it is held in the second (Nu 9^^), as is also 
the feast of mazz6th (v,^). It is explained that it 
is because some were not purified according to the 
law, that the Levites kill the lambs' for them 
but cf. v.^®}. The priests receive the Mood from 
the Levites and sprinkle it on the altar. ■ An 
exception is made to the usual requirements, and 
all present are allowed to eat the Passover, 
although not purified according to the law. , The , 
following feast of seven days is extended yet 
another seven; and we are told that since Solo- 
mon's time such a festival had not been held in 
Jerusalem (v.-®). 2 Ch 35^"^® gives an extended 
description of the same Passover xmder Josiah, 
mentioned in 2 K 23. In this instance the impli- 
cation seems to be that the Levites kill the lambs 
for all (v.®). The priests receive the Mood and 
sprinkle it on the altar (v,^^) as before, and as was 
usual in the case of other sacrifices. The Levites 
skinned the lambs, and apparently the other sacri- 
ficial animals as well Here the writer 

tells us that since the days of Samuel the prophet 
no Passover like to this one had been kept. This 
same account with modifications is reproduced in 
the opening chapter of 1 Es. (For a comparison of 
the text of 2 Ch with the Greek of 1 Es see ZA W, 
1899, p. 234 ff.). 

0, have thus in our OT Canon 

notices that take us down to the Greek era, and 
range back over documents falling within a period 
of some six centuries. For the earlier ones there 
are only the briefest notices, which do not justify 
many deductions, even if accepted in their present 
form. But it is extremely probable that our^ feast 
continued to be observed during all this time in the 
Southern, even if not so generally in the Northern 
kingdom. Many of the rites mentioned by the 
later writers were certainly of very ancient origin. 
In Dt, in the last quarter of the 7th cent., we 
get on undisputed ground. In this first extended 
account, the strong emphasis on the historical 
significance of the Passover is especially marked. 
It commemorates the emancipation from Egypt, 
the day of the nation’s birth. The domestic 
character, which it probably possessed originally, 
disappears, but not the individtial idea, which is 
so far retained that we still have separcUe sacri- 
fices. There continues to be room for much of the 
1 spontaneity and joyousness that belong to a volun- 
' tary celebration. At this time it would seem it 
I either stood by itself or introduced the nmzz6th 
feast as later. — ^We find our next notices after a 
half century in the ideal portrayal of Ezekiel. 
Here the memorial si^ificance gives way to the 
piacular conception which grows out of Ezekiel's 
exalted view of J'"s holiness. The individual 
element disappears in the collective idea of the 
nation. Thus it comes that the Passover loses 
its distinctive character, and is taken up and em- 
bodied in the general class of sacrifices. It is 
accurately dated so as to fit into his scheme of the 
sacred year. All this falls within Ezekiel's vision 
of Israel’s future restoration, and so his notice 
serves to emphasize the importance of the Passover 
in the religious life of the people. From a his- 
torical point of view, the account is not so much 
valuable in itself as it is in marking the transition 
from Dt to the priestly document. 

During the Exile the Passover was probably 
one of rile few observances still possible to the 
Jews, and must have neatly aided in keeping 
alive religious faith and hope. The memory of 



tlie deeds once done for the fathers would become 
the gToimd of assurance of that inevitable future 
when J"’s promise to His chosen people would be 
realized. The commemorative side would be thus 
develo|)ed, the more so as any connexion with the 
; sacrificial cultus was, of course, impossible, J ust as 
in later days, after the destruction of the temple, so 
now they would love to linger long, on this night, 
recalling the past and thinking of tne future. The 
fact that in P the Passover is seen to be in its 
essential nature a sacrifice, and yet is so unlike all 
other sacrifices, may be due in large measm*e to 
the develojjment and strengthening of the domestic 
and historical features during this period. We 
might then understand in part the departure from 
the view of the Deuteronomist. Undoubtedly, the 
Passover assumes a new prominence in P. In 
many points there is a close connexion with Ezekiel, 
but there is greater amplification and much that 
differs. Hot only is the day definitely fixed, but 
all the minute details of observance are added. 
With this writer, further, it is not merely a 
memorial, but it was instituted beforehand as a 
means of accomplishing deliverance, and thus 
gains a deeper historical meaning. It is in the 
first instance tke saving deed itself (cf. Wellh. 
Proleg,^ p. 100). — The Chronicler gives us our last 
notices in the Canon, By him the priestly legis- 
lation is usually followed, as it is throughout the 
norm of post-exilic worship ; but in the case of 
the Passover a striking preference is given to the 
ordinances of Dt. The sacrificial character again 
comes into prominence, possibly under the growing 
influence of worship in one sanctuary. 

ii, Oeigin and Primitive Significance.— 
Whatever differences there may be in our OT 
records as to the manner of observing the Pass- 
over, we have seen that it is uniformly associated 
with and commemorative of the deliverance from 
Egypt. Of its meaning to the Israel of historic 
time there can be no question. But do we thus 
arrive at the real explanation of its origin and primi- 
tive significance? Our accounts in their present 
form are, of course, an inadequate explanation for 
the institution of an entirely new feast. So much 
is mentioned as well understood that we see it 
must have been firmly rooted in the national life 
when the writers lived. In view of this fact ; in 
view of the many features which seem to point to 
something behind the interpretation given to 
them ; in view of what we find in the observances 
of related peoples, so far as these are known to us ; 
and in view of the development in the case of all 
the other great feasts, and the historical interpre- 
tation which came to be given them, — it is probable 
that we have here another instance in which Israel’s 
religion takes up, transforms, and appropriates an 
existing institution. We might expect to find some 
starting-point for conjecture in the name Passover^ 
but it proves of little aid. . p 

1. iVamc.— -npB, J,-Aram. Syr. and 

hence urdtrxa (2 Ch, Jer 38 (31) * ; Jos. several 

times (pdffKo., Later derivatives irceo'xdi’ct?, tratrxdXtos, 
■racrxdkiKol), The root nos* appears in what are 
usually regarded as two distinct verbs ; (1) * to 
pass over ’ in sense of sparing, with the prepos, 

Bx and without Is 31®, cf, npsj? IK 

(2) * to be lame,’ * to limp ’ (cf. 1 K 

18« PL 18“ (‘ dance ’ I), Niph. 2 sV Por the first, 

from which the noun Passover is derived, there is 
no means of gaining a primitive meaning (so 
Wellh., Benzinger, et al,). It is undoubtedly an 
y 

old word. In Syriac «i.jm means to be joyom, 

♦Ew^d woiild trace to root DQ Saivere^ md from this 
derive other tueanmjse 


which might give the idea of festal rejoicing, and 
this would be the most we could infer as to a 
primal conception. The name Passover is used in 
a twofold way, {a) of the feast, (5) of the sacrifice 
at that time (in 2 Ch we meet the plural D'nDs). It 
is made the object of various verbs. So of nm 
* to keep the feast of the Passover ’ ie,g. Ex 12^®) | 
* to kill the Passover ’ {e,g. Ex 12^^} ; nai * to 
sacrifice the Passover ’ (c.g. Dt 10^) ; * to 

roast the Passover ’ (2 Ch 35^®) ; hsu « to eat the 
Passover’ (c,y, .Ex 12®). (On noai an cf. above, i 
A. 1). 

2. Older Views.^’From the many conjecturea 
regarding the pre- Mosaic Passover there ar® 
several which do not commend themselves at 
present sufficiently to warrant more than a brief 
mention, George (Die Jud, Feste, p. 239) starts 
from the root nop and makes it a commemorative 
feast of the passage^ of the Bed Sea, Eedslob 
(Hamburger Cfymnasial Programm, 1856) regarded 
it as a shepherd’s festival celebrated in the pas- 
tures on the night before the Exodus (* Ein in der 
Hacht vor dem Auszug der Hirten auf die Triften 
gefeiertes Hutfest*). Von Bohlen (Gen, p. 140 ff.) 
and Vatke {Bibl, TheoL i. p. 492 ft*,) make it the 
celebration of the entrance of the sun inti» the isodi- 
acal sign Aries, and so many others have connected 
it with the spring. (See Kalisch, Ex, p. 184 ff. 5 
Dill.-Eys. Ex, p, 120 ff.). There have been from 
time to time views connecting the early rite with 
human sacrifice (cf. Kalisch, Lc, 186 ff.). 

3, Offering of the Firstborn, — ^This is the view at 
present most widely accepted, and perhaps best 


set forth by Wellhausen in the chapter of his Pro- 
legomena dealing with the whole question of the 
feasts (4th ed. pp. 82^117; cf. also p. 3581).* 
This holds that, in the main, the Passover was the 
sacrifice of the firstborn. The simple and natural 
meaning and occasion of the feasts is to be found 
in the statement of Gn 4^^’^ ‘And Abel was a 
keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. And in the process of time it came to 
pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering unto the LoED. And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock.’ The Pass- 
over is the shepherd’s offering, given in thankful 
recognition that the fruitfulness of the herd is 
from J". That the firstborn belong to J'’ is a 
primitive ordinance, and it is pointed out that in 
our present accounts such an offering is closely 
connected with the Passover (Ex 13^ ‘Thou 
shalt set apart unto the Loed all that openeth the 
womb . . . the males shall be the Lord’s,’ Dt 15^®®- 
Ifiiff.), This custom, it is said, can alone explain 
the remarkable choice made by the plague in 
smiting the firstborn. Because Pharaoh prevents 
the brinmg of this offering which is due, J'' takes 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. The oft-repeated 
demand is to let the people go to keep a feast 
in the wilderness with cattle and sheep (Ex 3^® 
•jw 337 passim). For this Purpose they borrow 
the ornaments from the [l^yptians. Thus in 
reality the feast was the occasion of the Exodus, 
if only the ostensible one, and not the Exodus of 
the feast, as would appear from the accounts 
in Dt and Ex 13. (For Ex 13^*® is held by WeU- 
hausen to belong in its present form to a Deutero- 
nqmic editing). And he concludes that, while a 
slight inclination to assign a historical motive to 
the Passover may possibly be traced earlier, this 
first actually occurs in Dt, This is apparently 
due to the lact that in the older tradition the 
feast explains the occasion and time of the Exodus. 
Then comes the change that the slaying of the 
Egyptians is the reason for oftering the firstborn ; 

^ * Of. also in this connexion J. Miiller, KrUischer Versuch 
4ber dm Ursprung und die geBektdktlyshs MntwuMwng dee 
Peeach- und Mckzzothfestes* Bonn. 
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and, the time is in the spriii,g, because the Exodus 
took place then. Then in P comes the further 
change that the connexion of the Passover with the 
sacrihce of the firstborn is lost to view. It is no 
longer based on the fact that J" slew the firstborn 
of the Egyptians, hut it was instituted before the 
Exodus, that He might spare the firstborn of Israel. 

4. A Feast of Atonement, — Another line of con- 
jecture starts from the piacular ritual appearing 
m both the accounts of Ex 12. We have seen 
that the second section there (vv.^^’^) deals almost 
exclusively with the blood ceremonial. F. C. 
Baur {Tubinger Ztschr, /. Theol, 1832, p. 40 IT,) 
connects the feast with that celebrated in India, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Egypt at the time of the 
vernal equinox. The Passover sacrifice is offered 
in place of the firstborn of men, and is thus essen- 
tially a sacrifice of atonement. CL y 2 s;n in Ex 13“ 

< JE) with the use of the same word in connexion 
with the rite of Molech in such passages as Lv 18^', 
2K 2S“, Jer 32®®, Dillmann in his Com, on Ex 
and Lv (p. 636 and cf. 121, ed. by Ryssel, Leipzig, 
1897) regards the Passover as an offering of recon- 
ciliation and purification, introducing the equi- 
noctial festival. The connexion with the Exodus 
came from the fact that Israel left Egypt at this 
season. Contiguity in time also explains the later 
association with ma^^dth. 

In the same way Ewald {Antiquitm of Israel^ 
p. 352ff.) affirms — ‘from the earliest times an 
atonement ofiering was an indispensable con- 
stituent of every Spring festival.* It comes at a 
time when there is serious reflexion and anxious 
care for the unknown future, and so man felt 
himself impelled to offer * sacrifices of purification 
and reconciliation, not alone on account of par- 
ticular transgressions of which he knew himself 
to he guilty, but also to secure the Divine ex- 
emption and grace generally on the occasion of 
this uncertain transition, so that, as it were, if, 
during the new year, his god were to visit him 
and call him to account, he might not slay him, 
as he perhaps deserved, but might OTaeiousIy pass 
him over.* The lamb was accordingly ‘unmis- 
takably an expiatory offering,^ and the streaking 
of the doorway with blood was ‘ to make atone- 
ment for the whole house and all wdio were con- 
tained therein celebrating the festival.* 

Schultz in his OT Theol, (Eng. tr. 1 p. 364) 
presents much the same view, although he admits 
the possibility that it ‘ may originally have been 
the feast of the firstlings of the cattle.* 

5. A Blood Covenant, — In the OT Theol, of 
Kayser-Marti we find a somewhat different pre- 
sentation. Here (2nd ed., Strssshurg, 1894, p. 
37 f.) it is maintained that originally the Passover 
was unconnected with the Spring or the First- 
born, but was rather a celebration by means of 
%vhich one secured his house from all harm in 
times of pestilence. This was effected by the 
blood ceremonial which brought one into the 
closest relations with his divinity, and so, as he 
believed, secured him from ail danger. The 
application of blood to the doorway suggests that 
the house divinities {Mausgotter) who dwelt there 
are possibly the ones whose protection was sought.* 
H, C. Trumbull {The Threshold Covefiant,^ p. 203 ff.) j 
holds that the Passover goes back to a rite, which 
he seeks to trace among many peoples, of cove- 
nant welcome given to a guest, or to a bnde or 
bridegroom in marriage, ‘ by the outpouring of 
blood on the threshold of the door, and by staining 
the doorway itself with the blood of the covenant? 
The Passover sacrifice was, then, the threshold 

* One IS reminded in this connexion of the presentation in the 
Bk. of Jubilees (4915)— ‘And no plague shall come upon them 
in this year (ue. any year) to kill and destroy them, if they 
observe the Passover at its season according to its ordinance* 
{cf. further, Ex 58^’). 
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cross-over sacrifice which marked the welcome of 
J"to the household. The idea was familiar, and 
so needed no ■ explanation when, commanded foi 
the night of the deliverance (Ex 12). He would 
translate threshold* (*jo) rather than ‘basin* in 
Ex 12®®, as is done in the LXX and ¥ulg. (cf. 
op. citat, p. 206 fi’.). The sacrifice killed: is one 
of welcome,* and J'* honours this by covenanting 
with those who proffer it; where He is not so 
welcomed. His ' executioner , enters. The firstborn 
of the Egyptians are taken, since it was a common, 
thought of primitive peoples ‘ that the first-fruits 
I of life in any sphere belonged of right to God or 
! the gods,’ and so His taking them is evidence that 
the gods of Egypt could not protect them. The 
Egyptian Passover was in the eyes of the people the 
rite of marriage between J"and Israel. The ‘ stamp 
of the red hand of the bridegroom is the certifica- 
tion of the covenant union, at the doorway of the 
family.’ But since here Israel is the virgin, the 
hyssop (Ex 12®®), i,e, the tree or bush as a feminine 
symbol, is used for this purpose. In his earlier 
work, The Blood Covenant, Trumbull suggests that 
in the rite of circumcision it was Abraham and 
his descendants who supplied the blood of the 
covenant, while in the Passover sacrifice it %vas 
the Lord who commanded the substitute Mood in 
token of His blood-covenanting (p, 351, cf. 230 fi' ). 

6. Conclusion, — In the Passover we probably 
have one of Israel’s oldest feasts. It is the only 
one represented in the OT as established before 
the Exodus. The only other occasion that could 
at all be compared to it in the matter of age 
would be the feast at sheep-shearing (1 S 25®, 2 S 
13®®^*; cf. H. P. Smith’s Com, in loco). Both point 
to the nomad stage of development, and may 
well date from those early days. Ail expositors, 
whatever their lines of conjecture, agree m recog- 
nizing this. Many of the winters cited above do 
not advance their views to the exclusion of all 
others, although that is true of some, but rather 
as setting forth that which they think was of 
central significance in the primitive Passover. In 
valuing any of these theories we must always dis- 
tinguish between the facts at the foundation and 
the brilliant reconstruction that imagination has 
built upon them, and by so doing we shall prob- 
ably conclude that it is extremely hazardous to 
attempt anything like a complete picture of the 
primitive Pctssover, For the JPassover of historic 
times this result will doubtless he ultimately so 
far attained that there will he general agreement ; 
but for the earlier age we must he content to note 
the separate features which the existing material 
preserves to us, and to recognize them as such. 
We shall probably in this way approximate more 
nearly to the truth. For it would not be strange 
if the Passover which we know, combined in itsmf 
features belonging to an original feast of much 
larger proportions, or rather if it had taken up 
into itself in the course of time various features 
from what weie in reality different festivals. As 
within the period covered by our records we find 
modifications coming in from time to time, so it 
undoubtedly was earlier, although not with the 
same rapidity or to the same extent. In this 
way it is quite possible that certain particulars, 
which now receive little notice more than the 
mere mention, at one time had a much greater 
importance. Becallmg what seem to be the 
most important features of this primitive festival, 
we may note — (a) the time oi its celebration, 
namely, the vernal equmoom. This is not unim- 
portant or accidental. It suggests a connexion 
with the changing seasons, and affords a legitimate 

* He cites the castom of modem Jews of opening^ the outer 
door at a certiwo stage of the feast, and placing an extra cup 
4nd ohaar. 
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Ijasis for those hypotheses cited above, -which give 
especial recognitioji to this feature. The fact that 
BO raany other peoples celebrate this occasioa lends 
credibility to such a view. Of course, however, 
we cannot be certain that we do not have here a 
feature of lesser antiquity than some one^ of the 
others. The further observance at the middle of 
the month and at night, indicates an almost 
certain connexion with the full moon. Later on, 
in Israel and outside, the new moon was apparently 
much more regarded, but not to the entire exclusion 
of the full moon (Dill.-Byssel on Lv, p. 632 ff.). 

(§) In the older days a feast seems always to 
have meant a sacrifce. And we have found both 
these conceptions embodied in the Passover, 
the festal side being very evident, and the sacri- 
ficial hardly less so. The fact that it does not 
conform in its details to any one of the later 
classes of Levitical sacrifices, cannot be made an 
objection to such a view. For here we go back to 
a time when all such requirements were as yet 
undeveloped. Ail the later treatment of the 
Passover, as well as most of the terms applied to 
it (cf. above), indicate throughoat such a concep- 
tion of its significance. 

{c) As a sacrifice, the piacular side stands out 
in the present accounts -with e^ecial prominence. 
For the blood ceremonial (cf. Ex 12) can hardly 
have any other meaning. In it a practice from 
the early tribal life seems to be preserved to us. 
We see that blood had much the same significance 
in worship in the case of Israel as was ^ven to 
it by other peoples. Developments of this same 
conception could then be found in the many later 
rites of blood; the pouring, the sprinkling, and 
the staining. TrumbulFs books greatly help one 
to see how this could come about. At the same 
time, as a sacrifice the Passover has another side, 
no less important and no less primitive (cf. MS 
p. 239 et passim). It ranks with the sMdmim 
or peace - offerings, where the common meal is 
central, as the means of establishing or renewing 
the covenant -with God and with one another. 

We have seen how P gave marked emphasis to 
this sacramental side. And this cannot he made 
to conflict with the previous aspect or to exclude 
it. The fact that the sin-offenng of later times 
could not be used for such a meal, cannot be made 
a norm for practice at this early stage. Rather 
one could urge, as some do, the probability that 
in the case of all sacriflces the blood then found I 
some such application. And in saying this we must 
remember that it by no means implies that the 
words atonement and rewndliation to have 
the same serious content that a later age gave to 
them. Originally offered as all other sacrifices, 
we should expect no other priest than the head of 
the family, 

{d) If we keep within the bounds of our records, 
it can hardly he denied that the sacrifices at this 
feast were for the most part, if not entirely, 
firstborn. Such an offering is mentioned in the 
oldest portions of the law, and is closely associated 
with those passages dealing with the Passover. 
In view of the previous discussion, we need at 
present merely mention this aspect (cf. ii, 3). 

(e) It seems, furthermore, to be an undoubted 
part of the old tradition, that the Exodus was 
closely connected with the observance of this 
ancient feast. In the case of P there is, to be 
sure, a demand for complete release, but otherwise 
there is no indication that the Israelites gave any 
hint of their intention not to return. The demand 
which Moses and Aaron repeatedly urge upon 
Pharaoh is — * Thus saith J'' the God of Israel, Let 
my people go, that they may hold a feast unto me 
in the wilderness ... let us go, we pray thee, 
three days* journey into the wilderness, and sacrL 


fice unto J" our God, lest he fall upon us with 
pestilence or with sword* (Ex with young 

and old, with its sons and its daughters, with its 
flocks and its herds, Israel seeks to go forth into the 
Sinaitic peninsula to hold a feast unto the Lord 
(Ex 10^). That they should ask to do so, does not 
apparently seem a strange or unintelligible demand 
to the king. Possibly because such religious pil- 

£ images, which were a frequent occurrence with 
ber Semitic peoples, were not unusual in those 
earlier times (cf. Dillmann, Ex, p. 46 f.). 

Such a feast as this need not, of course, be the 
Passover; much less the prototype of the later 
Tm^zdth (so Dill, in loc,p, 636). But that it stood 
in close relation to the Passover and the sacrifice 
of the firstborn, seems an almost necessary con- 
clusion from the OT accounts. 

Such are the features which the Passover seems 
to include within itself. But to give the name 
Passover especial application to any particular one 
of them in tnis early time does not seem warranted, 
for we have no means of judging of its age or mean- 
ing. It may have belonged originally to some 
particular part, or may have been the designation 
of tlw entire feast or series of feasts. In any case 
it has come to stand for a most important recur- 
ring occasion in the early nomad life of Israel, one 
that was possibly then what the feast of Taber- 
nacles was for the early agricultural life — the Feast. 
The very fact that it survived the many changes 
attending the passing from this nomad to the 
agricultural stage, as well as later changes hardly 
less revolutionary, points to somethmg deeply 
rooted in the popular life and tradition. From 
first to last it Keeps this character of a peoples 
feast, and reforms which failed to recognize this 
feature could not be ultimately successful. Such 
a celebration could well be the occasion of the 
Exodus, and this supposition affords ade<^ate 
explanation for the suusequent traditions. That 
the old character should become merged in the 
memorial significance, was to be expected m the 
face of the new life and institutions. Contiguity 
in time seems the best explanation for its associa- 
tion with mazzdth, which always remains really 
distinct. 

iii. The Post-Exilic Passover.— -1, Manner of 
Observance, — The practice subsequent to the return 
from captivity, as we have seen in 2 Ch and Ezra, 
conformed more closely to Dt than to P. This is 
borne out by the extra-canonical sources (esp. 
Tract Pesachim, Josephus, Bk. of J ubHees). Many 
details in Ex 12 were interpreted as intended only 
for the Egyptian Passover (onsD nosD) as over 
against the permanent Passover^ which future 
generations were to observe (nmV nos or nos 
as distinguished from the second or little Passover 
■ nos). Such features were {a) the selection of 
the lamb on the 10th day ; (5) the slaughter at the 
home ; (c) the sprinkling of blood on the doorposts ; 
{d) the admission of those who might be Levitically 
impure ; (e) the haste indicated in dress and manner 
of eating (ie. standing) ; (/) lodging where the 
feast was held. These were assigned to ttxo feast 
of preparation, but not intended to be perpetuated 
in the feast of commemoration. It is to be noted 
that the priestly writer does not expressly enjoin 
these features save for the first Passover, but the 
whole tenor of his narrative indicates that they 
were undoubtedly given for all time. The Samari- 
tans so continue to understand them. It is only 
among them that there is stOl an attempt to ob- 
serve the Passover with actual sacrifice as m earlier 
days (cf. the account in Baedeker*s Palestine and 
Syria ; Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life, 
p. 371 ff.; Thomson in Expos, Times, xi. (1900) 377). 

Preparation for the Passover really began at the 
middle of the preceding month (Adar). Roads and 
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bridges were repaired, sepulclires were whitened 
anew, that they might be readily seen and avoided. 
It was the season, of ceremonial and all other kinds 
of purifications. In the last days the household 
utensils were all carefully cleaned. The Sabbath i 
preceding the I4th of Nisan came to be known in 
the modern synagogue as the Great Sabbath (nasy 
^njn), because it was held that the 10th, when the 
lamb was selected in the first instance, fell on a 
Sabbath. There seems to be no evidence, however, 
that this view was in existence at the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

On the evening of the 13th the head of the family 
searched the house with a lighted candle, that he 
might seek out all the leaven. The hour on the 
14th at which one must refrain from eating leavened 
cakes was variously fixed. It was always before 
noon, however, the precise time being indicated by 
the disappearance of two cakes which were ex- 
posed before the temple. When the signal was 
thus given, all leaven must be burned or scattered 
to thefyinds. Under the head of leaven the Misima 
{Fesabh. 2-5) includes cakes made from wheat, 
barley, spelt, oats, and rye. If bread be made 
from any of these grains, it must be before the 
dough ferments at all. Work ceased on the 
morning, or at noon, of the 14th, save in a few 
occupations (tailors, barbers, laundresses). All 
able-bodied males, not ceremonially impure, within 
a radius of 15 miles were required to appear this 
day before the Loed at His sanctuary with an 
offering. Women were not required to attend, but 
apparently did so* (Jos. BJ vi. ix. 3; Fesaeh, 
ix. 4). 

The regular evening sacrifice was killed and 
offered an hour earlier than usual (i.6. at LSO and 
2.30 respectively) in order to give opportunity for 
sacrificing the rassover. When the i4th fell on a 
Sunday the evening sacrifice came two hours earlier 
(12.30 and 1.30). The time of the Passover sacri- 
fice is defined in the Law as ‘between the two 
evenings’ (n: 5 li^n ps Ex 12®, Lv 23®, Nu 
This was interpreted by the Pharisees and 
Talmudists to mean from the hour of the sun’s 
decline until its setting ; and this was the later 
temple practice (cf. Fesaeh, v. 1; Jubilees, 49; Jos. 
BJ VI. IX. 3). The Samaritans, Karaites, and Sad- 
ducees, on the other hand, held that the period 
between sunset and dark was intended. 

Companies, which could consist of from 10 to 20 
persons, were organized indiscriminately, and not of 
a man and his neighbour (Ex 12‘^) ; the number in 
each instance to be definitely fixed in advance. At 
the appointed hour the representatives of these 
various groups, each provided with a lamb not 
less than eight days old nor more than a year, 
were divided into three divisions. These were 
admitted successively to the temple court. The 
priests blew a threefold blast from the silver 
trumpets, and thereupon each Israelite in the divi- 
sion just admitted killed his iamb. The blood i 
was caught by the priests, who stood in two rows, 
one row having gold and the other silver bowls. 
These howls were then passed along from hand to 
hand, and the priest nearest the altar dashed the 
contents on its base. The Iambs were hung on 
nails, or from staves resting upon the shoulders of 
two men (not allowed when the day was a Sabbath), 
and dressed. The fat was removed, and offered by 
the priests on the altar. While all this was taking 
place, the Levites sang the Hallel (Ps 113-llS); 
and this they repeated, or sang even a third time, 
if the division had not meantime finished its sacri- 
fice. This same order was followed in the case of 
each division. 

The lambs were then taken to the homes outside 
and roasted whole on a wooden spit, pomegranate 
^ The Karaites do not admit them. 


wood being used, that no sap exude. Ho bone was 
allowed to be broken under penalty of scoui'ging, 
and the flesh must not come in contact with any 
.foreign substance ; should this happen, the portion 
must he cut away. Nothing was eaten after the 
evening sacrifice until the Passover meal. This 
must <3ose at midnight. The participants were 
clad in their best garments. Though not enjoined 
in- the Law, wine came to be regarded as an indi.s- 
pensabJe. part of the feast. Each one must be pro- 
vided with at least four cups of red wine, even if 
the money had to come from the fund for public 
charity, or was raised by the pledging of one’s gar- . 
ments, or by his labour. Another dish, which later 
seems to have been usual but which was not obliga- 
tory, was the hardseth (noinn). It consisted of bruised 
fi'uits, such as dates and raisins, mingled with 
vinegar (a symbol, it was said, of the clay from 
which the bricks were made in Egypt). The real 
meal, however, had for its elements {a) the bitter 
herbs, of which the Mishna specifies five varieties ; 
{b) the unleavened cakes ; (c) the hagtgah (naun) or 
free-will festal offering ; {d) the Passover lamb. 
The supper was opened with the blessing, pro- 
nounced by the head of the company over the first 
cup of wine, which was then drunk. Then came 
a hand-washing and an accompanjing prayer. 
Then the bitter herbs, dipped in the Mrd^eth^ 
were handed round. After the pouring of the 
second cup of wine came the question of the son, 
or of one speaking for him, as to the significance 
of the feast (Ex 122®). Eollowing the father’s ex- 
planation came the first part of the Hallel (Ps 
113 and 114), After the third cup grace after 
meals was said, and after the fourth followed the 
completion of the Hallel (Ps 115-118). In earlier 
times nothing w^as eaten after the paschal lamb, 
but a later custom permitted a piece of unleavened 
cake as dessert {aptkd^nen). There were sli^it modi- 
fications for the observance of the second rassover 
on the 14th of the following month. 

With the destruction of the temple and the 
cessation of the sacrificial cultus there naturally 
came a considerable change in the mode of cele- 
bration. This was partly in the direction of 
amplification. The historical significance was em- 
phasized, and an elaborate ritual took shape, cf. 
the paschal Haggada, portions of which are as late 
as the 15th cent. A.D. (Hamburger, Supplement to 
Real-Encyc. p. 113). Much the same general order 
w^as observed and much the same articles of food 
were used, except that for the temple sacrifices the 
roasted shankbone of a lamb and a roasted egg 
were employed. 

2. Number of jparticipants, — The number of 
those who attended the feast at Jerusalem was 
undoubtedly great, even if Jos^hus’ use of figures 
makes us somewhat sceptical of his estimates. At 
one time, under Nero, he makes the probable num- 
ber over two and a half millions, and on another 
occasion (A.D. 65) three millions {BJ YI. ix, 3, II. 
xiv. 3). It was at such times that Borne took 
espeem measures to guard against insurrections 
{Ant, XVII. ix. 3, XX. v. 3 ; cf. Mt 26®). It may be 
that there were both executions and pardons on 
these occasions ; both aimed at the restraint of the 
multitude (cf . Mt 27^). The city could not accom- 
modate aii the visitors, and so they camped outside 
in tents or lodged in neighbouring villages. Guests 

; were freely entertained, but left the skins of the 
lambs and the utensils used at the feast with their 
respective hosts (Mishna, Yorm xii. 1), 

3. 17i 6 The day of the celebration was 

determined by the condition of the harvest. If 
this did not promise in the 12th month to be ready 
to be gathered in four weeks, and the animals were 
not yet grown sufficiently for sacrifice, then the 
month was declared mtercaiary, and a thirteenth 
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was added, TMs question was settled by the 
Sanhedrin, and there were certain regulations laid 
down to guide their decision. The opening of the 
month of Nisan was also proclaimed by them. This 
took place when messengers came who had actually 
seen llie new moon (see art. New Mook). It was 
not till about the time of Christ that there came 
to be a fixed calendar. Fires on the hill-tops sent 
the signal through the land that the Passover 
month had begun. After the Samaritans made 
use of such fires to mislead the Jews, it was 
ordered that messengers should carry the news 
throughout the country. The difficulty of fixing 
this date, and of informing those who were remote 
when it had been done, led to the doubling of 
important festal days for those in the Diaspora. 
(On question of date cf. Mishna, Bosh hashshana 
ii. 1 ff. ; Ideler, ChronoL pp. 491 ff. and 508 ff. ; 
Schurer, GJV I 625 [HJB l. ii 370 f.]). 

The question of the number of passovers trace- 
able during our Lord’s ministry, as well as that of 
the relation of the Last Supper to the Passover, 
are discussed in art. Chronology of NT, voL L 
p. 406 C ; ef. Jesxjs Christ, vol. ii. p. 633 f. 

LOTRATOm— 1. Commentaries on Pent., etc., esp. Dillmannon 
Ex and Lv(ed. by Byssel, Leipzig, 1897) ; Driver on Dt (Intemat, 
Crit. Com.) ; Bertholet on Dt (Kurzer Hdcom. 1899), and on 
Ezfe (ib. 1897) ; Steuernagel on Dt (Nowack’s Sdkom. 1898). 

2. Archaeologies, esp. Nowaok (Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894); 
Benzinger (ib. 1894) ; Bwald, Antiquities of Israd <tr. by H. 
S. Solly, London and Boston, 1876). 

8. Histories of Religion.-— J. Miiller, Kritisoher Vermch vber 
den ITrsprung und die gesehichtliche Entwicklmg des Pesach- 
und (Inaugural dissertation, Bonn, 1884); Well- 

hausen, Prol^omena zur Ceschichte Israels* (Berlin, 1895); 
Green, The Hebrew Feasts {'Sm York, ISSQ) ; J. Robertson, 
The Early Religim of Israel (London, Edinburgh, and New 
York, 1892) ; Schultz, OT Theol. (Eng. tr.,Edm.,T, & T. Clark, 
1892) ; Kayser, OT TheoL (ed. by Karl Marti, Strassburg, 1894). 

4. General,— H. 0. Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant (N.Y. 
1896), and The Blood Cov, (Phil. 1893); W. R. Smith, BS; 
Wellhausen, Rests Arab. Heidentumsi (Berlin, 1897). For 
older literature see citations in Wineris Realwdrterhuch under 
■ Passoh,’ and works given by Dill.-Rys. Com. on Ex, p. 112 ff. ; 
and at close of Orelli's article * Passah,* in Herzog*s RE^. 

5. Literature for post-exilic period. —Various tracts of the 
Mishna, esp. Pesaohim ; the Paschal Haggada (regarding this 
cf. Hamburger, Supplement to RE) ; Book of Jubilees, ch. 49 ; 
Josephus (see Index) ; Philo, Vita Mos. ; Edersheim, The 
T&m>plet its Ministry and Services as they were at the Time 
of Jems Christ (London, 1874). 

See also artt. on the Passover by W. R. Smith in Enc, Brit.^; 
Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclop. ; Delitzsch in Riehm’s Handworter^ 
buck ; Hamburger in RE (Jewish). 'VV. J. MoULTON. 

FAS1?0R.— This word was at first used literally 
(like its Lat. equivalent) of a keeper of sheep. 
So in the OT, Jer 2^ 17^^ 2223 231 * 2 . 

But already in AV it has assumed a metaph. 
meaning. In Eph 411 (the only NT occurrence) 
RV retains ‘pastor’ ; but elsewhere (except Jer 2®, 
BY ‘ruler’) changes ‘pastor’ into ‘shepherd,’ 
probably on account of the special modem use of 
the word todesi^ate the minister of a Christian 
congregation. For the lit, use see Mt 25^® Rhem. 
*As the pastor separateth the sheep from the 
goates’; and for the transition Mt 26®i Rhem, 
‘ I wii strike the Pastor, and the sheepe of the 
flocke shal be dispersed.’ Cf. also Knox, Eist. 266, 
‘ Our Brother, our Pastour, and great Bishop of our 
soules ’ ; and for the mod. sense see the quotation 
from Calderwood’s Eist., under Minister. 

PISTOHjIlL epistles.— S ee New Testament, 
p, 527^ and arts. Timothy, Titus. 

PATARA {rh Udrapa) was a city on the Lycian 
coast, about 60 stadia south-east from the mouth 
of the river Xanthos, at the modem village 
Geiemish. It served as the principal harbour for 
the inland cities in the valley of that river, in- 
eluding Xantlius the city, Tlos, Araxa, etc. It 
was aho a link in the chain of coasting trade, 
which had been maintained for more than a 


thousand years before Christ, and which steadily 
grew and in the centuries immediately before and 
after Christ attained vast proportions. Ships sail- 
ing between the iEgean or Italian harbours and 
the Levant (Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Syria, 
Egypt) touched at Rhodes and then at Patara, 
making a straight run across the intervening sea. 
That is well exemplified in the account of St. 
Paul’s voyage (Ac 21i) from Miletus and Cos by 
Rhodes and Patara to Syria. In Patara he 
found a ship bound for Phoenicia by the direct sea 
voyage ; and he transhipped into it with his com- 
pany. The ship in which he had come to Patara 
was not so suitable for his purposes, whether 
because it was bound for the continuous coasting 
voyage, hugging close the shore of Asia Minor, or 
possibly because it was not going farther than the 
Lycian harbours. Many ships engaged in the 
Syrian or the Egyptian trade, especially those 
which were larger and stronger, stood direct across 
the Levant from the Lycian coast to their destina- 
tion, keeping west and south of the island of 
Cyprus. They could do this easily with the pre- 
vailing westerly breezes of the Levant ; hut the 
return voyage outside (i.e. south and west) of 
Cypras was not easy ; it could be tried from 
Egypt, but from Syria was hardly possible for the 
ancient shms. Hence, when St. Paul was coming 
back from Csesarea to Rome, he had to keep inside, 
i.e. east and norih, of Cypras, on account of the 
prevailing westerly breezes, Ac 27®. See also Myra, 
which was the next important link in the chain of 
trade eastward. 

This situation assured to Patara considerable 
importance and wealth. Its coinage begins about 
B.C. 440, sometimes as autonomous with Lycian 
legends (name Pttara) or under dynasts about 430- 
410. In the 4th and 3rd cents. B.c. it seems to 
have struck no coins, being under foreign rale ; 
but when the Lycian League was established (see 
Lycia), Patarean coinage began again, B.C. 168- 
81, and it continued in bronze under the Roman 
empire until about A.D. 230-240. Alliance coins 
with Myra, under Gordian III., attest the close 
relations of the two cities, as above mentioned. 

The importance of Patara as a link in the con- 
nexion between Egypt and the ^Egean harbours is 
shown by the fact that, when the Ptolemaic powder 
attained its acme in the 3rd cent., Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus enlarged the city and re-named it Arsinoe 
after his queen ; hut the new name disappeared 
with the Egyptian power. 

The name of Patara in ancient times was closely 
I connected with the cultus and the oracle of Apollo ; 

! and its later coins show Apolline types, though on 
I its earlier coinage Athena and Hermes (Greek 
[ ideals of art and trade) are the prominent figures, 
j The Roman poets, and the later Greeks like 
Lykophron, associate the epithet Patarean with 
Apollo, just as they call the god Delphian. The 
oracle spoke only during part of the year, viz, the 
six winter months. 

In the history of Christianity Patara was of 
small consequence. Lycia, like Pamphylia, seems 
to have been slow in adopting the new religion. 
Patara was a bishopric, and is mentioned as such 
in ^ all the NotUice. There are still considerable 
ruins of the city, on which see Beaufort, Tex ier. 
Fellows, Spratt, and Forbes, and, above all, the 
splendid work of Benndorf -Niemann on Lykia. 

PATE (formed by loss of I from ‘plate,’ which 
came to be applied to the crown of the head, esp. 
the bald cro%vii, from its appearance i cf. Germ. 
Platte, *a plate,’ ‘bald head,’ and vulgarly ‘the 
head ’) occurs once in AY (Ps 7^® ‘ His mischiei 
shall return upon his own head, and his violent 
dealing si ail come down upon his own pate’) and 
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Is retained, in RV, Tbecause of the distinction thus 
brought out petween mi rd'sh, the usual word for 
*head.,* and I'piij kodhi:ddhj the ‘ crown, of the head ’ 
(which elsewhere, however, is rendered * crowm of 
the head,* G-n 49^6, Bt 2 S 142fi, Job 2^, Is 3^^ 
Jer 2^® 48"®, or *top of the head,* Dt 28^® 33^®, or 
® scalp,’ Ps 68®^). The AV tr. in Ps 7^® comes from 
Coverdale (Wyc, has ‘noP in 1382, ‘necke* in 
1388); it is used by Knox in a tr, of the passage 
i Works f iii. 90), ‘The dolour whilk he intendit for 
me sal! fall upon his own pate ; and the 'idolence 
whairwith he wold haif oppressit me sail cast doun 
his awn heidJ Shaks, uses the word freely, and 
always in contempt or ridicule, which seems to 
accompany its use everywhere, but this is not 
pronounced in, Tymme, Calvings Genesis on 
Gn 31^ (p. 650), ‘ It was a heavie and miserable 
sight, that Jacob , . . should flee away as one 
that had done amisse ; but this was more sharpe 
and fearefull, that the destruction which Laban 
intended against him, was readie to light on his 
pate.* J. Hastings. 

PITHEUS {UaBatos), 1 Es 9®, the same as 
Pethahiah the Levite, Ezr lO®®. 

PATHEOS LXX yr} UaSovp'^s, B also 
Ezk 29^^ 30^^ Vulg. Phatures, also Phetkros) 
appears in the following passages: — Jer 44^, the 
Jews fleeing before the Babylonians settled ‘in the 
land of Egypt, and at Migdoi, and at Tahpanhes, 
and at Noph (ie. Memphis, so far three cities of 
Lower Egypt), and in the country of Pathros,’ 
evidently a part of the land south of Memphis. 
V.^®, all people that dwelt in the land o! Egypt 
^nd] in ‘ Pathros ’ answer Jeremiah’s accusation. 
The ‘and’ is wanting in the Heb. and already in 
the text of the LXX, but it has evidently been 
omitted by mistake, and must be inserted after the 
analogy of the first verse. Pathros denotes, not a 
part of (Lower) Egypt or Mizraim, but a region 
parallel to it. Is 11“ ‘ the remainder of Israel will 
be brought home from Assyria, and from Egypt, 
and from Pathros (LXX strangely ‘Babylonia’), 
and Ethiopia (Cush), and Elam,^etc. Ezk 30^^ we 
find again, in the prophecy against Egypt, this 
country parallel to Pathros (the following cities 
are not arranged in any geographic order). 

We see, consequently, that the prophets did not 
use Mizraim in the old sense ‘Egypt,’ but in a 
limited sense, distinguishing between Mizraim, 
Egypt proper, i.e. Lower Egypt or the Delta of the 
Nile, and Pathros or Upper Egypt (this definition 
was correctly perceived already oy S. Bochart in 
his hook Phaleg), Pathros denotes, therefore, the 
same thing as the Thebais of the Greeks, the 
country beginning a few miles S. of Memphis, at 
a place called Acanthus by the Greeks and extend- 
ing to Syene on the first cataract. The name is of 
good Egyp. formation; P-to-rSs, ‘the southern (rSs) 
country,’ an etymology given correctly already by 
Quatrem^re. Other etymologies have not main- 
tained themselves; the comparison with the 
Pathyrite {y6fios UaBypiTT^s) of the Greeks, a small 
county or nomos of Upper Eg;TOt, which was very 
tempting for former scholars (G. Ebers in 1867), is 
inadmissible. (It would be in Heb. letters [olninnns 
Pe-hathor~{res) or something similar). The Assyr, 
king Esarhaddon calls himself in a cuneiform 
inscription * king of the kings of Egypt (Muzur)^ of 
Paturisi and Ethiopia ’ (Kw?i, Le. Cush of the Heb- 
rews). Possibly the Heb. word should be read 
D’nna PathoHs, m accordance with this testimony, 
the versions, and the Egyp. etymology. 

The reason why the prophets drew this line 
of distinction between Egypt proper and the 
‘ Southern country * was their old ^litieal division, 
renewed aWt 800 B.C. At that time the Eth. 


king of Napata extended Ms power beyond the 
first cataract and seized Thebes, About 770 B.O. 
the Ethiopian P{ifanIcM (Piankhi) possessed Upper 
Egypt down to Hermopoiis. The rest of Egypt 
was split up into ten small kingdoms perfectly 
independent of the legal Pharaoh, Shosfienk ly. 
Of these petty kings residing in Sais, Bubastis, 
Hermopoiis, etc., Tefnakht of Sais finally gained 
the supremacy. He failed to subject Middle 
Egypt owing to the interference of the Ethiopians. 
Teinakht’s defeat and nominal subjection under 
P(i)*anldii’s sovereignty did not prevent him and 
his snccessor Bocchoris {Egyptian Bok-en-rem/» the 
famous founder of the Egyptian code of laws) from 
gaining finally all Lower and Middle Egypt. In 
728 the Eth. Shabako, interfering again, defeated 
Bocchoris, burned him alive, and united Egypt 
under his rule. But the political division of 
Pathros under administration of the Eth. kings 
and of Mizraim under native rulers, 'which had 
lasted for some 70 years, was kept in memory by 
the Hebrews during the 7th cent, and even by 
Ezekiel (572 B. a) 

Ezk 29^^ (after Egypt has been desolate for 40 
years and its inhabitants exiled), ‘ I will bring 
back the captivity of Egypt, and will cause them 
to return into (LXX, *w3I cause them to d'well in,’ 
perhaps better) the land of Pathros, into the land 
of their birth, and they shall be there a base king- 
dom.* It is very remarkable to find in Ezekiel a 
knowledge of the correct Egyp. tradition concern- 
ing the priority of the Southern country over the 
North. The earliest known dynasties of kings 
resided in Memphis on the border of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, but the first historical king, Menes, 
came from This (Thinis) near Abydos in Upper 
Egypt. Therefore the inscriptions always place the 
South as the aboriginal country before the North. 
The issue of that prophecy is not quite clear. The 
downfall of Egypt’s power and the loss of her in- 
dependence for ever in 525 B.O., brought about by 
Cambyses, are a clear fulfilment. But %ve do not 
know of an independent Egyp. kingdom limited to 
Upper Egypt, except about 200 B.O., when the Egyp- 


20 years. Ezekiel’s words apparently require some 
less literal interpretation, which we cannot well 
give in our present state of knowledge. From 
Pathros the branch of the Egyptians came, called 
Pathrusim (Gn LXX ol Uarpoaruvieifi). 

■W, MAX MtlLLEE. : 

PATMOS {Udrfws). — This island is once men- 
tioned in the Bible, Eev 1® ‘ I John . . , was in 
the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God 
and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.’ Patmos 
lies off the coast of Asia Minor, in 87® 20^ N. Lat, 
and 26® 35' E. Long., and on the map has roughly 
the shape of a horse’s head and neck, the nose 
pointing eastwards. It is about 10 miles long by 
N. and S., and 6 broad along its northern end. 
Its much indented coastline is 37 miles round ; 
according to Pliny, 30 Homan miles. It consists of 
three mam masses of volcanic hills which, at their 
highest point, Hagios Elias, rise to over 800 ft. In 
the Middle Ages its palms won it the name of 
Palmosa, but under Turkish rule its vegetation, 
trade, and inhabitants have nearly disappeared. 
The ancient capital occupied an isthmus connect- 
ing what are now called the inlets of La Scala and 
Merika. Its ruins are still visible, and the Cyclo- 
pean work of the citadel denotes great antiguity. 
The chief feature of the modern island is the 
monastery of St. John, dominating with its battle- 
ments the modem town, which lies a mile and a 
half south of La Scala, the landing-place. This 
monastery was founded in 1088 under Alexius 
Comnenus by St. Christodulos. Whether thfil 
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«cave of the apocalypse* halfway up the hillside, 
now shown as the spot at which St. John received 
Ms revelation, was already famous before that 
date, is not known. The monastery contains a 
poor remnant of the valuable libra^ which was 
once there, Mai, in his iV'om Bibliotheca, vi. ii. 
■p. S37, has published from a Vatican MS a list of 
the books preserved there in the ISth cent. It was 
here that the English traveller E. D. Clark pur- 
chased of the monks, in Oct, 1814, the great 9th 
cent, codex of Plato now in the Bodleian. It remains 
to add that, according to an uncertain tradition 

f reserved in Irenseus, v. 30 ; Eusebius, EE iii. 18 ; 
Eieronymus, de Scr, EL c, 9, and others, St. John 
was exiled to Patmos in the 14th year of the 
emperor Domitian, and returned thence to Ephesus 
A.D. 96 under Nerva. A modem traveller, Mr. 
Theodore Bent, has suggested that the natural 
scenery of the island determined some features of 
the imagery of the Apocalypse ; a ^ suggestion 
which Bean Stanley in his Sermons in the East 
had already made. 

nmatATURB.— H. F, Tozer, The Islands of the JBgean, 1890, 
»p. 178-IS5 ; Houmefort, Helation d*un Voyage, Lyon, 1717; 
Walpole, Turkey, London, 1820, vol. ii. 43; E. D. Claris, 
Travels, London, 1818, vol. vi, cii. 2 ; Ross, Reisen, Stuttgart, 
1840, vol ii; Gu4rin, Description de VUe de Patmos, Paris, 
1856. Among ancient authorities Patmos is mentioned by 
3E!bucyd. iii. 33; Pliny, Nat, Bi8tAY, 23 i Strabo, bk, x. csh. 6. 

E. C, COHYBEABE. 

FITKIARGHS.— The discussion of this subject 
falls naturally into two parts, viz,, a few general 
remarks, and a more detaOed examination of the 
immense age ascribed to the individual members 
of tMs class. 

i. General Eemarlcs , — ^When the title * patriarch * 
is applied' to a biblical character, it is usually 
understood to mean one of the earliest fathers of 
the human race, or one of the three great progeni- 
tors of Israel, namely, Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob. 
In the NT it is extended so as to embrace the sons 
of Jacob (Ac 7®* *) and David (Ac 2^). The L3QC, 
from which the title comes, favours the less 
restricted use. At 1 Ch 24®^ Trarptdpxw (Heb. 
nbifjJ?) are heads of the Levites ; at 1 Ch 27^ v, rQv 
l<r. are the chief officials of the 

kingdom ; at 2 Ch 19® rCev tt, *1(t, ('^1^ are 

leading men, fit to serve as judges ; at 2 Ch 23^ ro9s 
IT, (n’iK§>D nV') are the captains of hundreds ; at 2 Ch 
26^® V, tQp Swariav (Vio are officers 

in UzziaMs army; 4 Mac 7^® speaks of ol T, hmv 
*Aj3. *I«r. *laKd>^, and 4 Mac 16®® of xal T<r. xal 
Kal irdms ol t. In this article we shall not 
need to say anything about the later patriarchs : 
for them the siticles Abraham, etc., should be 
consulted. We have to deal only with two classes 
— ^the antediluvian patriarchs, and those who are 
laced between the Flood and the birth of Abra- 
am. 

Of the former we possess two lists : a Cainite, in 
Gn 4^’^* ^®, ascribed to J ; and a Sethite, Gn 5®“®^ the 
vrork of P. They cover the same ^ound, Lamech 
being the ierminm ad quern in both cases ; but the 
former begins with Oadn, the latter with Seth. 
They run as follows 



On 53^ 

Qn-m 

Seth 

Enoch 

Enosh 

Irad 

Kenan 

Mehujael 

Mahalalel 

Methushael 

Jared 

Lamech 

Enoch 

Methuselah 

Lamech 


TOe editors to whom we owe the Book of Genesis 
in its present foim evidently understood the 
Lamech of ch. 4 to be the same person as the 
Lamech of eh. 6. Yet one and the same man 
cannot have been the descendant in the direct line 
of two individuals so sharply distingnished from 


each other as Cain and Seth. And there is a 
striking similarity between some of the names on 
the one side anti on the other, compelling us to 
conclude that P altered Irad into Jared, Mehujael 
into Mahalalel, Methushael into Methuselah. See, 
further, the separate articles on these names. 

The Ilth chapter of Genesis carries us from the 
Flood to the birth of Abraham. MT and Sam, have 
here a list of nine names : LXX (followed by Lk 3®®), 
obviously for the sake of reaching the number ten, 
as in Gn 5, inserts Cainan between Axpachshad 
and Shelab, and attributes to him precisely the’ 
same age at the birth of his firstborn and at death 
as to Shelah. Many of the names in this genealogy 
have been identified (but see Dillm. ad loc,) as those 
of localities in Mesopotamia. 

There is much to he said for Byle’s conclusioii 
respecting the patriarchs as a whole : * Perhaps we 
should not be far wrong in regarding them as con- 
stituting a group of demigods or heroes, whose 
names, in the earliest days of Hebrew tradition, 
filled up the blank between the creation of man 
and the age of the Israelite patriarchs. Such a 
group would be in accordance with the analogy of 
the primitive legends of other races. The removal 
of every taint of polytheistic superstition, the 
presentation of these names as the names of 
ordinary human beings, would be the work of the 
Israelite narrator* [Early Narratives of Gen, 
p. 81). In such purification of derived material 
we see inspiration at work. 

For more particulars see articles Arpaohshad, 
etc. 

ii. Longevity of the Patriarchs, — A notable differ- 
ence between J and P is, that the former (Gn 4^*^* 
if he furnishes anything beyond a name, connects 
with it an interesting statement ; whilst the latter 
(Gn 5. 11) gives the age at which each patriarch 
begat his firstborn son, and that at which he died. 
The figures mentioned for the second of these 
events are so high that, if they had been found 
anywhere but in the Bible, we should have dis- 
missed them as inventions. We do not trouble to 
inquire whether the first seven Egyptian kings 
reigned in all 12,300 years, or whether any credence 
is due to Ephorus and Nicolaus, who, as Josephus 
{Ant, 1, iii. 9) says, ‘relate that the ancients lived 
a thousand years.* And the attempts hitherto 
made to vindicate P*s numbers are powerless to 
carry conviction. 

There is no sufficient historical evidence to show 
that in earlier ages or under more favourable con- 
ditions human life has been prolonged to anything 
like 900 years. Delitzsch would have liked to 
make a point of tMs, but it is nothing to the 
purpose when he quotes (New Comm, on Gen, 
p. 212) Becker’s statement that * a lifetime of 150 
IS not uncommon in the snow mountains of South 
Dagestan.* Prichard {Nat, Hist, of Man, p, 653) 
is inclined to accept Easton’s tables, according to 
which three Europeans have attained the age of 
between 170 and 180, two between 160 and 170, and 
so on. Yet, even if this were so, it falls far short 
of the mark. The human frame, as men have 
Imown it in historical times, is not calculated to 
last 200 years, to say nothing of 900. And there 
is no more reason for believing that its vigour 
gradually declined during and after the days of 
the grey forefathers of the race, than there is fox 
accepting the Talmudic absurdity that the first 
man reached from earth to heaven, but after his 
sin the Holy One laid His hands upon him and 
made him little [Chug, 12a). Gn 6®** has been 
adduced as marking a turning-point at wMch the 
deterioration began. But this clause is either a 
gloss, explanatory of the preceding words (Wellh, ), 
or, more probably, it has been transposed from its 
original position in the story of the Fall (Budde). 




In any case it will not seiwe the purpose for which 
it is brought forward. It precedes the account of 
the Flood. But Gn II does not limit the patri- 
archs after the Flood to 120 years? Shem lives 
000 years ; Arpachshad, 438, etc. 

When it is said that * the numbers 930, 912, 905, 
etc., designate epochs of antediluvian history, 
which are named after their chief representatives ’ 
(Del. Mew Comm, on, Gen, p. 213), it must be re- 
membered, on the other hancf, that this was not P’s 
meaning. To him Methuselah and thejrest were i 
individual men who actually attained the age %vith j 
■which he credits them. . And under the same head- 1 


ing of arbitrary attempts to vindicate the ; trust- 
worthiness of the figures must be classed the sug- 

f estion that the year was not one of 12 montlis’ 
uration, hut of 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 or 6. * year/ .in the 

Bible, has only one signification, the ordinary one. 

Are these desperate attempts necessary ? • Our 
answer might conceivably have been in the affirma- 
tive if there had been no uncertainty about the 
numbers themselves. But , the three authorities, 
the MT, the Sam.,' and the LXX, are .hopelessly 
disagreed. To see this, it needs but a glance at 
the. t’wo following tables, which are reproduced, 
mainly from Holzinger’s Gm, pp. 61, 115 : — . 


TABLE I. 
FKOM G35T 5, 


Year a.m. m which hi 
Died. 


SAMAarrm 


Birth Be- 

of mainder 

First- of 

bora. Life. 


Birth Be- 

of meindar 

First- of 

bora. Life. 


Birth Ee- 

of maindar 

First- of 

bora. Life. 


Total 


Total 


1. Adam • 

2. Seth . 

8. Enosh • 

4. Kenaa. 

6. Mahalalei 

6. Jared . 

7. Enoch . 

8. Methuselah 


2227 

CLuc.2207] 


d. Lamech 


10. Noah . . 600 

To the Flood , 100 

Year of the Flood 1666 


TABLE 11. 
Fbom Gk 11. 


Samaritah. 


Birth 

of 

First- 

born. 


Birth Be- 
ef mainder 

First- of 

bom. Life. 


Birth Be- 

of mainder 

First- of 

bom. Life. 


Total 


1. Shem • 

2. Arpachshad 
[Kettmv • 

3. Shelah • 

4. Eher ' : ' .* 

6. Beleg' ■' 

■6. 'Eeu'.. ■■-"■», 

7. Serag 

8. Nahor . 


180 

tLac.1341 

132 

180 

79 


9. Terah 


1170 [Lao. 11743 
1070 years 


Total 890 

From Flood to Birth of Abiuham 290 


The slightest inspection of Table I. shows that of the Samaritan. Our documentary authorities, 
the discrepancies are not due to accident. The therefore, did not pay blind respect to the numbers 
regularity with which the LXX advances the age which they found before them, 
of the father at the birth of his first son by 100 Budde (UrgescMcMe, ch. iv.), followed by more 
years betrays purpose. The manipulation of MT recent writers, has endeavoured to show that the 
and Sam., so that, although they do not agree as Sam., by dating the death of Jared, Methuselah, 
50 the year after the Creation in which Methuselah and Lamech in the same year as the Flood, meant 
died, they yet, both of them, date his death in the to imply that they perished in that catastrophe, 
year of the Flood, is equally significant. The date He also sees in the names of these patnarchs indi- 
bf the Ilood in MT, 1656, is obtained by adding cations of sinfulness and degeneracy. But the 
the remaining 349 years of Noah’s life to the 1307 etymology is too uncertain to justify the latter 
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inference (see the Oxford Heh, Xeajicoii, and 
alsc? the name list in BalFs Light from the Ectst), 

The list in ch. 11 is still more evidently artificial. 
In ail three anthorities the purpose is to indicate a 
gradual diminution of longevity from 600 to 200 
years, thus preparing the way for the still shorter 
lifetime of Abraham and his successors. The LXX, 
by adding 100 to each of the earlier lives, after the 
first, makes the slope more gradual. The Sam., by 
adding 100 to the age at the birfch of the firstborn, 
avoids the startling transition from 100 in Shem’s 
case to 35, 30, etc., in the succeeding ones. This 
version also, to escape the apparent inconsistency 
between the supposition that Abraham’s begetting 
a son when 100 years old is a miracle, and the 
statement that 130 was the ordinary age for this 
in the preceding cases, has the 79 and 70 of the 
LXX for Nahor and Terah. As an example of 
the freedom with which the MT treated this 
matter, the instance of Terah may be cited. The 
Sam. gives Mm 145 years : this would make Abra- 
ham leave Haran immediately on his father’s 
death. But On 12^ relates that Abraham was 
called to leave his father’s house. Hence the 205 
years ascribed to Terah in the MT : according to 
it, Terah survived his son’s departure 60 years. 
Finally, we must note the startling discrepancy 
between the 290 years of MT, the 940 of Sam., and 
the 1070 of LXX, as the length of the period from 
the Flood to the Birth of Abraham. 

In endeavouring to account for these extra- 
ordinary figures we must never forget that we 
O'we them to P. The earlier documents, J and 
E, show no trace of anything similar. It is P, 
too, who attributes to Abraham 175 years, to Isaac 
ISO, to Jacob 147 ; and, when compelled to limit 
Moses to 120, seems to think his comparatively 
early decease requires comment : * his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.’ The periods 
■determined by such landmarks as Creation, Flood, 
Birth of Abraham, needed to be filled up, P was 
especially attracted by names and numbers. The 
names were supplied by tradition. We have no 
evidence to prove that a definite number was 
attached to each of these names. But we do know 
that in ancient times the belief prevailed that 
human life had formerly been prolonged far beyond 
the limits wMeh have since been familiar. Hesiod 
asserts that in the Silver Age childhood lasted 130 
years. A Hebrew prophet {Is 65^®), picturing the 
Messianic future in colours drawn from popular 
ideas respecting the far-distant past, predicts that 
* the child shall die an hundred years old ’ (on this 
passage see Expos, Times, Nov. 1899, p. 61). 

LiTERATcraE. — Besides the best Commentaries on Genesis, 
Budde’s Urgesckichte is helpful. See also Eyle's Earlp Narra' 
tives of Genesis, and the art. Cheonowxjy of thi OX in the 
first vol. of this Dictionary. J. TAYLOE. 

PATEOBAS (Ilarp^jSay). — ^The name of a member 
of the Koman Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 
16^*^ It is a shortened form of Fairohim, The 
name was borne by a well-known freedman of 
Nero, who was put to death by Galba (Tac. Sist, 
i. 49, ii, 95), and occurs in inscriptions {Lightfoot, 
Fhihppians, p. 175). Patrobas is commemor- 
ated on Nov. 4, and all later legends about him 
will be found in Acta Sanctorum, Nov., vol. ii. 1, 
p. 222. A. C. Headlam. 

PATROGLUS {UdrpoKXos ), — ^The father of the 
Syrian general Nicanor (2 Mac 8^), 

PATTERN. — ^Various words are so rendered. 1. 
tabhnith [from hdnah, to build], the shape of 
a thing, elsewhere tr. ‘example’ or ‘ensample,’ 
‘ figure,’ ‘ form,’ etc., is tr. ‘ pattern ’ in Ex. 25^ 

Jos 22^, 2 K I Ch 28^* la. la in reference to 


the model or idea (lit. ‘construction’) of the taber- 
nacle, etc. 2. tokhnUh lfr, tdkhan, to regulate, 
adjust, used in Job 28^®, Is40^2*i3 of God’s work ‘in 
ordering creation by weight or measure’] occurs 
only in Ezk 28^^ (of the symmetry or perfection of 
the prince of Tyre [see Davidson, in loc,’l, AV and 
RV ‘sum,’ RVm ‘Or measure, or pattern’), and 
43^® (of the idea of the temple before building, A¥ 
and RV ‘pattern,’ AVm ‘ Or sum or number,’ 'RVm 
‘Or sum*. 3. mar'' eh [fr. rWah, to see], a 

sight, the appearance of something, is tr. ‘pattern ’ 
in Nu 8^ ‘According unto the pattern which the 
Lord had showed Moses.’ o/xotw/^a [fr. o/jlolos, 
ofiSs, similis, same], something made like some 
other thing, a copy, is in Sir 38^® tr. ‘pattern,’ 
‘ His eyes look still upon the pattern of the thing 
that he maketh,’ Gr. Karham ofioKhparos ffKei^ovs, 
5. Tikros, which is both the model and ‘ copy ’ (see 
Figure, §3), is tr. ‘pattern’ in Tit 2"=^ (Rv ‘en- 
sample ’), He 8® (quot. from Ex 25^®). The meaning 
is clearly image, an idea before one in the forma- 
tion of character (Tit 2'^) or of the tabernacle 
(He 8®), not copy. Cf. Hall, Works, ii. 148, ‘ There 
must be much caution used in our imitation of the 
best patternes, (whether in respect of the persons 
or things ;) else we shall make our selves apes, and 
our acts sinful absurdities.* 6. ifTrortk-tacns in i Ti 
j 1^®, AV ‘ pattern,’ RV ‘ ensample,’ but in 2 Ti 1^® 
(its only other occurrence) AV ‘ form,’ RV * pattern.’ 
It is an outline or sketch under one’s eye. 7. 
deiyfia, like riJiros, is used for both the model and 
the copy, and in the only place where it is ren- 
dered ‘ pattern,’ He 9®® (as well as in 8®, where it is 
tr. ‘ example,’ RV ‘ copy ’), the meaning is clearly 
copy or representation: He 9^ ‘It was therefore 
necessary that the patterns (RV ‘copies’) of things 
in the heavens should be purified with these 
but the heavenly things themselves with bettei 
sacrifices than these.’ But in 1611 this tr. was 

f uite legitimate, as ‘pattern’ then was used for 
oth the exemplar and its copy. Trench (On A V 
of NT, p. 118 f.) denies this ; but there are unmis- 
takable examples in Shaks. as well as elsewhere. 
Hhxx&IHenry VL V. v. 65— 

* For what is wedlock forced but a hell. 

An age of discord and continual strife? 

Whereas the contrary bringeth bliss, 

And is a pattern of celestial peace.* 

So Othello, V. ii. 11 — 

*Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature.* 

See also Henry V, li. iv. 61, Lucrece 1350, Lovef^s 
Complaint, 170 ; and cf. Booh of Homilies (1573), 

! ‘ where most rebellions and rebels be, there is the 
express similitude of hell ; and the rebels themselves 
: are the very figures of fiends and devils, and their 
captain the ungracious pattern of Lucifer and 
Satan, the prince of darkness,’ J. Hastikos, 

PAU.— See Pai. 

PAUL THE Apostle.— 

i. THE LIFE. 

1. Birth ash Training ; 

Autobiogrjmhical Notes; Feraonal Names; Jewish 
nature, Greek environment, Roman citizenship-- 
influence of Tarsus, of Jerusalem and Gamaliel. 

8. Idiosyncrasy : 

Mental gifts, Physical constitution. Emotional tem- 
perament; t3ie xxp'nriAOi^» ; the 
S. Conyrrsion: 

The Root of PauFs Doctrine ; Narratives of the Acts ; 
Allusions of the Epp. ; Internal antecedents ; Ac- 
tual Appearance of Jesus ; Sequel of the Conversion. 
4 . Missionary Oarehe,— dating from Conversion ; the 
Vision in Jerusalem : 

(a) First Period, of Apprenticeship: Tarsus and 
Cilicia. 

(3&) Second Period, of Cooperation with Bamahm 
and First Missionary Tour: Syrian Antioch, 
Relief of Famine in Judaea ; Cyprus (Sergius 
Paulus, Elymas), Behaviour of John Mark; 
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S. Galatian, cities (Speeches .at Piaidlan Antioch 
«wid Lystra); ‘Door of Faith opened to the 
■ Gentiles/ Growing Ascendency of Paul ; Ooun* 
oil at Jerusalem. 

' w Third Period, of Established Leadership ; Second 
Missimary Tour: Silas and Timothy; *The 
Phrygian and Galatian Country ’ ; Meeting with 
Luke and crossing to Macedonia — Work at 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Bercea; Preaching at 
Athens; Founding of OorintMan Church; 
Thessalonian Epistles. 

Id) Fourth Period, of Judaistio Controversy; Third 
Missionary Tour: Collision with Peter at An- 
tioch ; Anti-Pauline campaign of the Legalists ; 
Journey to and Mission in Ephesus ; Communi- 
cations with Corinth— -the two Epp. ; the Col- 
lection for Jerusalem ; Severe Illness ; Journey 
in Macedonia ; Epp. to Galatians and Eomaus ; 
Sojourn at Corinth ; Reception at Jerusalem. 
mFmh Period, of Imprisonment in Caesarea and 
Moms: Assault of the Jews in the Temple; 
Apprehension and Trials of Paul ; Appeal to 
Cassar; Voyage to Rome; Probable Acquittal 
and Release ; Epistles of the First Captivity ; 
Paul at Rome. 

if) Sixth Period, of Last Journeying, Benewed 
Imprisommnt, and Martyrdom; B&isk tor thiB 
Period ; Revisitation of old Churches ; Voyage 
to Spain ; Movements indicated in 1 and 2 Ti 
and Titus; Character of Pastoral Epistles; Tra- 
dition of Paul’s Death, 
i. Ohronolooy! 

Fixed Datum of Ac 12 ; Gal and Ac 11. 12 or 16 ; 
Year of Paul’s Conversion ; Year of Voyage to 
Jerusalem (Ac 20); Space for the Last Period; 
Harnack’s Chronological Scheme. 

i. THE DOCTRINE. 

Introduction i 

Nature of Paul’s Writings ; Modem Analyses— Baur, 
Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, The Dutch School, Reuss 
and A. Sabatier, Beyschlag, A. B. Bruce, Somer- 
ville, G, B. Stevens ; OT Antecedents and Starting- 
point. 

1, Doctrinr of God ; 

(а) The Fatherhood of God: Basis of Paulinism in 

'ihe Teaching of Jesus ; Supremacy of Grace. 

(б) The Righteousness of God : its relations to Father- 

hood and Grace. 

(c) The Anger of God, 

(d) The Law of God: Double sense of the term in 

Paul. 

t, Doctrinb OP Man : 

(a) The Constitution of Mankind: The Image of 
God ; Solidarity of the Race ; Man and Woman, 
(h) Spirit and Flesh : General and Specific Sense ; 
Flesh and Sin ; Heredity of Sin ; the First and 
Second Man. 

(c) Sin and Death. 

(a) History of the Race : the Two Ages ; the Heathen 
World ; the Discipline of Israel ; ttie Fulness of 
the Times. 

ft, Doctrine op Christ and op Salvation; 

(a) The Person of Christ: Recognized in Paul’s Con- 
version; God’s ‘Own Son’; ‘the Lord’; Pre- 
existence of Christ; Christ and the Human 
Race ; Christ and the Curse of Sin. 

The Death of the Cross : central to Paul’s teaching ; 
representative, justifying, propitiatory, recon- 
dllng, sanctifying; Juristic and Ethical The- 
- ones.'" , 

(c) The New Life of Faith : Nature and Implications 
of Faith ; the Resurrection of Christ and the 
Unio Mysiica ; Filial Adoption. 

4 Doctrink of the Holy Spirit : 

(a) God Immanent: the Teaching of Jesus and of 
Paul ; the Spirit in the Heart. 

(&) The Spiritual Man : Progressive Sanctification ; 
Holiness and the Ethical Life. 

(c) The Communion of the Spirit, 

(d) The Earnest of the Inheritance, 

4 Doctrik* Of THE Church: 

(a) The Body of Christ : Expansion of Paul's Idea of 
the Ecclesia ; the Church no temporal Institute, 
(d) The Brotherhood : Love, and the Works of Faith. 

(c) The Charismata: Edification, Church-meetings, 

and Administration. 

(d) Baptism and the Lord*s Sup^: relaMve to 

Christ, and to the Church ; Fksture-signs, and 
Covenant-signs. 

Church, Organization: Development within the 
Epistles; Charismatic and Clerical, Missionary 
and Local Ministries ; the Apostolate ; no 
* Model * of Church-government, 
ft Doctrinb op thk Kingdom op God ; 

Based on the Jewish conception, as i^iritualized 
by Jesus ; Eschatological in outlook. 

(a) The Divine Sovereignty: Bfiection and Fore- 
knowledge ; the Call of Believers. 

<&) The Enemies of God: Satan, Evil Spirits; the 
Kingdom of Darkness ; the Final Struggle. 


(c) The Comuymnation : (») The Moral Perfection of 
Christians ; 0) The Resurrection of the Body ; 
(y) The Intemiediate. State ; (^) 1310 Second 
Coming of the Lord Jesus— the Ddmdinsnt of 
Human. History. 

i. The Life op St. Pafl.— L Birth and^Trfdn-^ 
ing, am a Jewish maa, a Tarsian of Cilicia, a 
citizen of no mean city (Ao 2F®) . . . l>ronght 'ii|) 
at the feet of Gamaliel in this city [Jerasalem.], 
trained in the strict vray of the law of our fathers, 
full from the first {itwdpxwv) of zeal for God ’ (22®); 
‘Whom I serve from my forefathers in a pure, con- 
science’ (2 Ti 1®) ; ‘Circumcised on the eighth day, 
of the stock of Israel, the tribe of Benjamin, a 
.Hebrew sprung from Hebrews, in respect of the law 
a Pharisee, in respect of zeal a persecutor of the 
Church, in respect of legal righteousness showing 
myself blameless’ (Ph 2 Co IF®, Eo 4^ 9® 11^, 
Ac 23®) ; ‘I made proficiency in Judaism beyond 
many of my contemporaries, being more extreme 
than they in zeal for my ancestral traditions’ 
(Gal Ac 26^- ®) ; at the same time, a ‘ Roman ’ 
and so ‘ born ’ (Ac 22®®'®®, 16*^). Thus much we learn 
from St, Paul about himself. [On the genuine- 
ness of the speeches see art. Acts of Apostles]. 
Jerome {de Vir, Ulustr, 5 ; ad Fhilem, 23), who 
knew Palestine, has a tradition that St. Paul was 
bom at Gischala in Galilee, *jguo a Romanis capto 
cum parentibus suis Tarsum Cilicim commigravit’; 
Krenlcel {Beitrdge z, AufkeUung d, Geschichte 
d. Brief e d, Ap, P. § 1) prefers this story to the 
statement of Paul’s Tarsian origin in the Acts, 
insisting that a ‘Hebrew sprung from Hebrews* 
signifies one born in Palestine. The above con- 
dition was fulfilled, however, if St. Paul’s family 
retained the native traditions ; and Jerome’s tale, 
besides its gross anachronism, is too late and iso- 
lated to weigh against that of St. Luke. A modi- 
cum of truth there may be in it ; Gischala may 
have been the old domicile of the family (tradi- 
tion is tenacious on this point), which in any case 
had emigrated not many generations before Paul’s 
birth, for it was still ‘Hebrew’ in home -speech 
and spirit. Hence Saul is sent in his boyhood 
for education to Jerusalem ; in later years he 
had a ‘ sister’s son ’ residing there (Ac 23^®'®®). The 
Cilician Jews kept up a close connexion with the 
mother city, where they appear to have had a 
synagogue of their owm (Ac 0**) ; they distinguished 
themselves by patriotic bravery in the siege of 
Jerusalem, The wealth of Pam’s father w^e may 
fairly infer from the education given him (see 
Ramsay, Si, Paul the Traveller, etc., pp. 31, 310, 
312); his occupation as a tent-maker is no dis- 
proof of this, for well-to-do Jews wisely taught 
their sons some handicraft. His mother’s piety 
is implied in Gal comp, the sympathetic 
allusions of 2 Ti 1® 3^^®. 

He was named Saul (2aOXcj in Acts -where spoken 
of, TAoiX where spoken to), presumably after the 
hero-king of Ms tribe (Ac 9^ etc., 13^ etc.; cf. 13®^). 
But his Hebrew name (SaOXo? has, moreover, in 
Greek, the ridiculous sense of ‘waddling’) is dis- 
placed in Acts by the Roman cognomen Pau^ 
(IlaOXos, Paulus, * little ’) from the time the apostle 
enters on his wider career and meets Roman 
society. With the Heb.-Rom. Satd^Paul compare 
John^Marh (Ac Jems-J-mtus (Col 4^^), also 
Flavius- Josephus, The change of name occurs in 
Luke’s narrative on the occasion of the conversion 
of Sergius PauZus, proconsul of Cyprus—a coinci- 
dence suggesting to many, after Origen {Oomment, 
ad Bom,, prcefat,), Jerome {ad Fhilem, 1: ‘a 
prime ecclesim spolio, proconsule Sergio Paulo, 
victorise suae trophaea retulit erexitque vexillum’), 
Augustine (Confess, viii. 4), that St. Paul took his 
apostolic name from this conquest — a proceeding 
in bad taste, and on other accounts improbable. 
If Paulus was a personal name, it might have been 
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iiie to the "bearer’s littleness; Sanlos perhaps 
suggested it bj resemblance of sound (Benan) : so 
Jemis-Jmon^ Joseph^Meaesippm, etc. (but these 
combinations are Heb.-Gre^, not Latin). Others 
explain it as an epithet, self-assnmed in hnmil- 
ity (cf. 1 Co 15®), or conferred by way of con- 
trast with Elymas (Ac 13®-®) overcome by the 
apostle as Goliath by Uttie David (Lange); or as 
derived from a Hebrew root — sc, wrought 

{by God),’ or the like. But these conjectures are 
needless. With his Boman citizenship Paul in- 
herited a Latin name ; and Pauluswm a cognomen 
not nncommon in Boman families, borne, by 
the great jEmilian gens. What his Boman gentile 
name (or nomen proper) and prasnomen were, never 
appears. The low stature which, according to good 
tradition FauU et Thecloe, 3; see Bamsay’s 
Oh, in the Mom. EmpJ^rg, 32; cf. 2 Co 
distinguished Paul, may have been a family trait 
suggesting the sobriquet, as in other instances. 
The apostle was * Paulus’ to Bomans, IlaOXof 
amongst Greeks, while he was ‘ Saul ’ to his fellow 
Jews and at Jerusalem. As *Saul, Saul,’ in his 
mother-speech, the voice of Jesus addressed him 
(Ac 26^^). See, further, Bamsay, St. Paul, etc. 
p. 81 ff. ; and Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 184 ff. 

In this apostle, Jew, Greek, and Boman met. 
The Jew in him was the foundation of everything 
that Paul became. He was ^ Jew’ (Judsean in 
nationality and education), ' Israelite ’ (in descent 
and creed), ‘ Hebrew ’ (in language and tradition). 
The current Hebrew {i.e. Aramaic) of Palestine 
was spoken in his father’s house ; and his student 
days gave him the mastery of it which enabled 
him to address the multitude of Jerusalem in their 
vernacular (Ac 22®) and to make himself everywhere 
‘ to the Jews as a Jew’ (1 Co 9®®), His OT quotations, 
though based on the LXX, occasionally indicate 
the knowledge of the ancient Hebrew which the 
pupil of Gamaliel must have possessed. No man 
more highly prized the privileges of Israel, or more 
fervently believed in its Divine election (Bo 3^* ® 
9^*® 11. 15®, Ph 3’); no man more passionately 
loved his Jewish kin (Bo 9^‘® ll^'*) ; none had drunk 
more deeply at the springs of OT revelation. As 
a Christian and a Gentile apostle Paul claimed to | 
be the truer Israelite, for he was carrying out ‘ the j 
promise of God to the fathers ’ (Ac 13®®* ^ 24^^, (^al I 
37-34 2 Co IP®, Bo 4^e*w 9^*® W 16®-^®) ; im- j 

prisoned in pursuance of his calling, he was ‘ wear- ■ 
mg this Cham for the hope of Isram ’ (Ac 26®* 28®®). | 

Bearing in his Pharisaic youth all the weight of 
its yoke, Saul had proved the impotence of the law 
as a means of justification before God, and the 
hopelessness of Israel’s attempts to win through 
its observance the Messianic salvation (Ac 13®®*^, 
Bo 7®;®5 8® 9®M0S Gal 2^»* » 3^®“®® 5®* ®, 1 Co 15»® 
etc. ). This was the chief gain of Paul’s apprentice- 
ship to Mosaism: ‘through law I died to law’; 
the law acted as a relentless spur on Saul’s sensi- 
tive conscience ; it was his 7 rai 5 a 7 W 76 s els Xpti^rdv, 
driving him from itself to the gospel of Jesus even 
while, in its fancied interests, he was His perse- 
cutor (Ac 26^^). Thus Paul’s legalistic rearing was 
an essential negative preparation for his conversion 
and apostleship. But it contributed thereto in a 
positive sense. At Babban Gamaliel’s feet (see 
art. Gamaliel) he learnt much that never left 
him. Paul’s theological method and style, and 
use of Scripture, are Babbinical of the purest age. 
The most fruitful recent expositions of his teach- 
ing (such asSanday-Headlam’s PfieiderePs 

PauUnismus,^ and Kahiseh’s Mschatologie) draw 
their best illustrations from Jewish theology. In 
several of Ms doctrines, notably that of origmal 
sin and of the resurrection (Ac 23^’® 24^^* ^ 26®), Paul 
continaed a Pharisee. As against the sceptical, 
minimizing Saddncees, his sympathies were Mways 


with his early comrades (Bo 10®). He had m 
intimate knowledge, both practical and theoretical, 
of the ground of the legalistic controversy, , on 
which he was to play a decisive part. He brought 
with him to the Christian camp the resources of a 
trained Jewish jurist, a skilled Babbinical scholar 
and disputant. He was the one man g^nalified to 
effect the transition in doctrine and mstitutions 
from the old faith to the new, to transplant 
Christianity, without destroying any of its roots, 
from the ancient soil of Judaism into the wide and 
rich field ready for it in the Gentile world. This 
transition had been virtually effected in Ms own 
conversion to Christ. Hausrath questions the 
account in Acts of his studentship under Gamaliel 
at Jerusalem {Der Ap. Paulm, i. 3), on the ground 
of Gamaliel’s mildness and Paul’s seventy of 
temper ; but Paul was a zealot, Gamaliel a moder- 
ate, temperament. 

St. Paul’s education and native bent were strongly 
Palestinian and Pharisaic. But he could not help 
acquiring knowledge of the broader Hellenizing 
theology that had spread from Alexandria amongst 
the Greek Diaspora, with which Apollos (Ac 18®^) 
and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews were 
imbued. He used freely the Book of Wisdom, 
which emanated from this school. In Col 
(written, however, after Paul had met with Apollos) 
he shows his mastery of the theosophic specula- 
tions of the Alexandrian (and Essenic) Jewish 
teachers; and his language appears to indicate 
some literary contact with his mder contemporary 
Philo (see Lightfoot and Eloper on Ool, ad loc. 
and Jowett’s Essay on ‘ St. Jraul and Philo ’ in 
Ms Epp. of St. Paul). Paul’s use of types and 
allegory may have been learnt from his masters 
at Jerusalem. 

St. Paul’s Tarsian birth and Boman citizenship 
secured to him an outfit for the Gentile apostleship 


such as no mere Palestinian Jew could possess. 
When Krenkel (as referred to above) contests the 
former point, and Hausrath [op. cit, p. 19), with 
Benan and others, the latter, they show undeserved 
distrust of the Acts ; and they deny to Paul the 
status and equipment indispensable for his mission 
to the Graeco-Boman world (see Lightf. Bibl. Essays, 
iv.). Of his Gentile connexions, along with his 
Jewish antecedents, the apostle was thinking when 
he spoke of God as ‘havmg marked me out [for 
my life-mission] from my mother’s womb * (Gal 1“). 
The iBabhinical student of Jerusalem was first a 
Jewish boy in the streets of a heathen city, and 
his home continued to be there (he was certainly 
absent from Jerusalem during the visits of Jesus). 
St. Paul’s insight into the moral working of idol- 
atry, and his ready appreciation of Gentile senti- 
ment, speak for this. He is everywhere at home 
in the synagogues of the Dispersion. In the Grseco- 
Asiatic Tarsus (see art. Taksxjs) the products of 
East and West met, ships of all countries lay at 
its wharves— -a place to stir in an impressionable 
child thoughts and dreams of the wide world, and 
to impart an instinctive aptitude for mixing with 
all sorts of men. In Saul’s nature Greek versatility 
was blended with Jewish tenacity. 

Tarsus , was the capital of Cuieia, then incor- 
porated in the province of Syria. This city issued 
fortunately from the troubles of the Boman civil 
wars, receiving the title of metropolu and the 
immunities of an urbs libera (Dio Chrys., Orat. 2 ; 
Pliny, HH v, 27 ; cf. Ac 21®®) ; it had therefore its 
ecclesia, its elective magistrates and local jurisdic- 
tion ; and Paul’s father doubtless held the municipal 
along with the imperial franchise. This environ- 
ment made Saul a citizen of the world, while he was 
a Jewish scholar and devotee. His mental imagery 
is not gathered, like that of Jesus, from the fields 
and the face of nature ; where not borrowed from 
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Ihe OT, we trace it to the Jewish lionsehold and ! 
synagogue within doors, and out of doors to the I 
streets, the agora, the stadium, the temples, the 
traffic of a Greek seaport town. Snch cities Paul 
sought by predilection; their society was his 
native element. The contact of Jew and Gentile 
gave the apostle his point of vantage ; and he 
found his main constituency in the large circle 
of piously disposed men and women of Greek 
culture attracted to the Hellenistic synagogues. 
Tarsus was at this period a university town ot the 
highest repute ^ (Strabo, xiv, 10. 13-15 ; Philos- 
tratus, Apollonius^ i. 7) ; it sent out distinguished 
professors of the Stoic philosophy, and afterwards 
of Eoman law. Strict Jewish families held aloof 
from the Greek schools, and Paul’s style bears 
scarcely any trace of classical discipline; his Greek 
is the Koiv^ of the Levantine shores, enriched with 
Hebraisms of the LXX and the Synagogue and 
adapted to the new Christian ideas with creative 
originality. The citations he makes from Greek 
authors are of a popular, proverbial stamp (Ac 
m, 1 Co 16S2, Tit F2). Passages like 1 Co 1^ and 
Col 2® indicate St. Paul’s contempt for the empty 
sophistic and meretricious show into which philo- 
sophy had degenerated. Tarsus was a conspicu- 
ous arena for such display, and must often nave 
witnessed scenes resembling that in which Paul 
himself took so ready a part in Athens (Ac 17^’®*). 
At the same time St, Paul could not but receive 
intellectual stimulus, if only by way of aversion, 
from such a theatre of mental activity. His master 
Gamaliel is said to have encouraged Greek studies. 
Especially when Saul returned home after his con- 
version (Ac 9^ 112®, Gal 121), with his mission to 
the heathen definitely in view, we cannot suppose 
that he failed to use the facilities afibrded by his ; 
native city for studying the Gentile thought of the 
day (see Ramsay, St, raul the Traveller, p. 354). 
His address to the Areopagus shows that the apostle, 
when he chose, could become a philosopher to the 
philosophers. The parallels in thought between 
St. Paul’s ethics and those of Seneca and bhe 
Stoics (see the Essay ad rem in Lightfoot’s Philip^ 
pians) are, however, scarcely closer than may oe 
accounted for by the Stoical ideas in the air and 
W the unconscious sympathy with the nascent 
dnristian faith existing in high-minded Gentile 
thinkers of the age. 

In regard to form and eapression, it is likely that 
Paul learnt something from the schools of his 
native town, ‘In general, the Epp. of St. Paul 
stand much nearer to the forms of the Cynic and 
Stoic diatriM, as regards their methods and the 
complexion of their speech, than to the involved 
Rabbinical dialectic. Recent investigations on the 
subject (Wendland u, Kem, Beitrdge z, Geschichte 
d, griecJi, Philos, u, Belig, pp, 3-76, Philo u. d, 
hynisch-stoiscke Diatribe) bnng this relationship 
increasingly into light’: so ELeinrici, Yorrede to 
1 Co in Krit,-exeg, Kommeniar^ (Meyer); also 
Canon Hicks’ Paper on ‘ St. Paul and Hellenism ’ 
in Stud, BibL iv. 

From Tarsus Paul carried ojBT, if not a scholarly 
Greek training, at least his trade of tent-making 
(Ac 18®). Tarsus was a centre for the manu- 
facture of dlicium, the coarse goats’ hair fabric 
of the district, famed for its durahOity, of which 
shoes, mats, and coverings of all kinds were madej 
and the boy Saul was taught this local handi- 
craft. An mdustiy everywhere in demand, this 
craft supplied him in his wandering apostleship 
with a means of livelihood, laborious and irksome 
enough, hut adequate for his scanty needs (1 Th 
2^, 2 Th 3®'^% 1 Co 9*“^® etc.). ‘These hands,’ as 
Paul held them up, rough and black with stitching 
at the hard canvas, told their tale of stem in- 
dependence and self-denial (Ac 29*®*®®). 
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Of BoTTian law Paul, .had the jknowledge jtjualify- 
ing him to exercise his valued rights as a citizen of 
the Empire. This discipline contributed to his large 
Christian apprehension of ‘law’ as a universal 
Divine 'institute, which has its nearest analogue in 
the Roman jus gentium. His . prominent doctrine 
of Adoption (vloBeala,) is based upon Graeo-Eoman, 
not Jewish practice. His conception of the Church 
borrowed something from the Roman State as 
well as from the Israelite Theocracy (see Eph 2^®, 
Col 2^®, Ph 127 32®). Not merely for his o-wn 
protection (Ac 16®^ 222®) and as a passport to' his 
message did the apostle pronounce the .words 
‘Civis Romanus sum* and ‘Caessareiii appello/ 
but with genuine loyalty and with a true sense 
for the grandeur and enduring power of the rule 
of Rome. ‘ We cannot fail to be struck with the 
Wd which Roman ideas had on the mind of St. 
Paul. ... He had conceived the ^eat idea of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman world ; 
and he thought of the various districts and 
coimtnes in which he preached as parts of the 
grand unity’ (Ramsay, Ch, in the Mom. MmpJ 
pp. 147, 148, St. Paul the Trav. pp. 125-127, 135 ; 
also Sanday-Headlam, Eomms, p. xiv). He had 
the Roman genius of the statesman and organizer. 
He planted nis churches, by preference, in Roman 
colonies (Pisidian Antioch, Philippi, Corinth, etc.}. 
To Rome St. Paul addressed his most studied 
and complete Epistle ; toward this metropolis of 
the world the advance of his mission from Jeru- 
salem westwards, for many years previously, had 
been directed (Ro 1®*^® 1522-2®, Ac lO®^ 23^^). Only 
when at last he had made Ms defence and 
delivered Ms message before the Imperial Court, 
could the ‘teacher of the GentOes in faith and 
truth’ consider that his ‘ preaching was fulfilled’ 
and his course finished (I Ti 2^, 2Ti 47* ^7^^ ‘To 
the Jewish student and the Greek cosmopolitan in 
Paul there was added f Ac Momm gentlermm. His 
courteous dignity of bearing enabled Mm worthily 
to stand before magistrates and kings (Ac 9^® 26, 
etc.). He commanded the respect of governors 
like Sergius Paulus and Porcins Festus, and the 
deference and goodwill of Julius the centurion 
in whose charge he voyaged to Rome. There, 
too, an ‘ ambassador in chains,’ he gained a wide 
influence, and his presence greatly stimulated the 
Christian cause (Eph 62®, Ph 422, Ac 28®®* »^). 
Though his prison, Rome was his best vantage- 
ground and his adoptive home. It was here that 
the apostle arrived, as appears from the Epistles 
of the First Captivity, at his loftiest conceptions 
of the nature and destiny of the Universal Church. 

2. St. Pauis Idiosyncrasy . — The ‘striking origin- 
ality’ of Paul’s character is ‘due to the fruitful 
combination in it of two spiritual forces, which 
are seldom found united in this degree in one 
personality — dialectical pmaer and religious in- 
miration, or (to borrow Paul’s own language) the 
activity of the vovs and that of the iryev/ia’ (A. 
Sabatier). Add to these attributes the apostle’s 
heart of fire, the glow of passion and imagination 
which fused his mystical intuitions and logical 
apprehensions into one, his fine sensibility, his 
resolute will, his manly sincerity and courage and 
woman-like tenderness, his vivacity, subtlety, and 
humour, his rich humanity and keen faculty of 
moral observation, his adroitness and ready tact, Ms 
genius for organization and inborn power of com- 
mand, and the vigorous and creative, though not 
facile, gift of expression that supplied the fitting 
dress, as original as the thought behind it, with 
which Ms doctrine clothed itself, — all these quali- 
ties and powers went to the making of Jesus 
Christ’s apostle to the nations, the master-bmlder 
of the universal Church and of Christian theology. 

St. Paul’s physical frame appears by no means to • 
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liave sniitclied the greatness of Ms soul. With a 
frankness that charms while it pains the reader, he 
quotes the taunt of his Corinthian opponents, ‘His 
bodily presence is weak, and his speech of no 
account^; he reproaches those who ‘counted of* 
him ‘as though walking according to flesh,* and 
‘had an eye for matters of (bodily) presence,’ 
Judging the lowly apostle by his unimposing 
exterior (2 Co 10^’^®). The barbarians of Lystra 
took Barnabas for Zeus, but Paul for Hermes, 
comparing the dignified port of the one with the 
lively speech of the other traveller. The disad- 
vantages of his hodily presence were aggravated 
by the effect of his occupation as a journeyman 
tentmaker, and of the severe mishandling he had 
suffered from time to time on the part of his 
persecutors (Gal 6^’, 2 Co Yet these 

physical disabilities and humiliations became, 
through ‘the power of Christ overshadowing’ him, 
a new source of spiritual strength (2 Co IP® 12®* ^®). 
It was a constant feeling of Paul’s, only heightened 
by recent illness, to which he gave expression 
in 2 Co 4^-5®: ‘We have this treasure in frail 
earthen vessels. ... In this tabernacle we groan, 
being burdened * (cf. Gal 6^^). The Acta Pauli 
et Theclmt as Bamsay has shown {Ch, in Bom, 
Mmp,^ xvi.), ‘goes back ultimately to a document 
of the 1st cent.’ j and it thus describes (§ 3) Paul’s 
appearance as he first approaches Iconium : ‘ bald- 
headed, howlegged, strongly built, a man small in 
size, with meeting eyebrows, with a rather large 
nose, full of grace, for at times he looked like a 
man and at times he had the face of an angel.’ 
‘This plain and unflattering account seems to 
embody a very early tradition ’ (op. cit, pp. 31, 
32). The lifelike and unconventional figure of 
the Koman ivory diptych, ‘supposed to date not 
later than the 4th cent. ’ (Lewin’s Life and Epp, 
of St, Paul, Frontispiece, and vol, ii, p. 211), 
partly confirms the above description. 

St. Paul’s constitution, if somewhat stunted and 
sickly, must have been nevertheless of a tough 
and stout fibre. His arduous travels, attended for 
many years with the double strain of manual 
and intellectual labour, above all the catalogue of 
his hardships in 2 Co 11, bespeak in him a man of 
exceptional vitality and nervous energy. And, in 
spite of his uncomeliness, he exerted a Tare personal 
fascination. ‘Kude in speech’ as le was to a 
fastidious Greek ear, his charm of manner and the 
incisive force and sympathetic aptness of his 
address commanded a hearing from ail kinds of 
assemblies. He could never be listened to with 
indifference. His preaching excited warm assent 
or contradiction. ^ Me set all minds astir and in 
debate around him ; his presence and discourse 
acted like an electric current that drives to opposite 
poles the mingled elements through which it passes 
(Ac 13^2-45 i44 etc., 2 Co 

The emotional nature of the apostle counted 
for as much in the effects of his eloquence as did 
his intellectual powers. His temperament was 
choleric and impetuous, his nervous organism 
finely stning and quivering with sensibility. There 
was nothing in him of the impassive Stoic. His 
afiections towards his converts were those of a 
mother or a lover, rather than of a pastor. He 
‘travailed a second time in birth over’ the un- 
toward Galatians, ‘till Christ should be formed 
in ’ them (4^® ; cf. 2 Co 11®®, 1 Th 27*«). ‘ Now we 
live,* he writes to the Thess., ‘if you stand fast 
in the Lord ’ (1 Th 3®“^®). The attacks of sickness 
and the anxieties and disappointments of his 
calling threw him at times into paroxysms of 
anguish. But his mental buoyancy and elasticity 
were equally marked; Ms ‘consolation through 
Christ ’ brought him an exultancy proportioned to 
the depth of grief in which he shared * the suffer- 


ings of Christ * (1 Co 2® 15®^*®®, 2 Co 1®-*^ 4^-^^ 

Col 1®^, Epli 3^®, Ph 2^7* ^®). His letters — esp, 2 Co, 
Gal, Ph, 2 Ti — reflect the ardour and quick re- 
sponsiveness of the apostle’s feelings, his sudden 
alternations of mood, the conflicts of fear and 
i hope, of affection and indignation, by which his 
I soul could be torn and tossed. This lively play 
^ of emotion, expressed by look and gesture {c,g, 
Ac 13® 141®-!^ 20®^ 231"® 26^, Gal Ph etc.) hut 
held under the firm control of judgment, gave a 
peculiar animation to Paul’s discourse, which, how- 
ever abrupt and unpolished in phrase, was arrest- 


of his utterance he ascribed to the energy of the 
Spirit of Christ possessing his mind ; he was con- 
scious of ‘ Christ speaking ’ in him ; a Divine force 
‘energized mightily’ through his ‘wrestling’ of 
spirit and of speech (2 Co 13®, Col 1®®, 1 Th 1®, etc.). 
Here was the true secret of St. Paul’s transcendent 
power. Before everything else he was a Trpev/ia- 
tlk6s — a man of the largest spiritual capacity, 
filled with the living Spirit of Jesus Christ. If we 
must admit a fault, iiis vehemence was apt to 
break out into a heat and haste of temper, mani- 
fested occasionally in expressions which he was 
disposed afterwards to regret (see Ac 15®® 23^* ®| 
and perhaps 2 Co 7®* Gal 5^®). 

St. Paul shared eminently in the supernatural 
experiences and xap^cr/Aara special to the apostolic 
age, as well as in the permanent and normal en- 
dowments of the Church. He exercised miraculous 
powers of healing and of discipline (Ac 13®"^^ 14®*^®, 
1 Co 4^®"®^ 5'^'®, 2 Co 13^"^®), though he did not 
regard these as the chief ‘signs of the apostle* 
(2 Co 11®®®'* 12^®"^'* 3^"®). He ‘spoke with tongues 
more than all,* but thought this an inferior gift 
(1 Co 14^®"®®). In ‘visions and revelations of the 
Lord ’ no one could rival him (2 Co 12^*'*) ; he had 
been once ‘caught up into paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words.’ To Paul the living God, the 
Lord Christ, the indwelling Spirit, ^ the unseen 
world, were immediate and overwhelming realities. 

His thorn in the flesh (or rather, thorn for the 
flesh, (FKbXof ry a-apd) is connected by himself with 
his uni^e experiences of trance and vision (2 Co 
12^’®). The former served as a kind of counter- 
poise to the latter : ‘ Because of the excess of the 
revelations, that I might not be excessively lifted 
up, there was given to me a thorn for my flesh, an 
angel of Satan sent to buffet me, — ^that I might 
not be excessively lifted up.’ We gather that this 
infliction was hodily in nature, acutely painful 
and humiliating, prostrating in effect, and repeated 
in occurrence {bvepalptaixoa and KoXa^l^y are both 
Greek presents of recurrent action) ; that it was 
also mysterious in origin, and such as to be fitly 
associated with the working of a malignant unseen 
power. From the connexion of v.’’ with the fore- 

f oing context, it appears probable that the out- 
reak of this malady attended Paul’s supreme 
vision, ‘ fourteen years ’ previously to 2 Co (is. 
about A.D. 43), when in a state of trance (w.®* ®) 
he was ‘seized and caught up into paradise and 
heard unspeakable words.’ The ‘thorn* attached 
itself to this Hw^p^oKii of the revelations* (cf. Gn 
32®®*®^), in which the apostle ‘exults’ as he writes, 
and which, he feels, might otherwise have excited 
him to an unholy iride ; this cruel affliction was 
therefore used by God for a merciful end. Hence 
the Lord, though thrice besought, did not remove 
the evil; He allowed ‘Satan’s angel’ ‘to buffet’ 
His servant; but He promised grace sufficient for 
endurance, and assured the sufferer that ‘ power is 
perfected in weakness.* Thus Paul learnt to glory 
m this as in other weaknesses and injuries, and 
had indeed found himself strongest when nature 
was most beaten down (vv.®» ^®). 
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Further I%lit is thrown on St. PanFs malady by 
Gai for it is probably the same affliction that 
we meet with here : ‘ In nought did you (Galatians) 
wrong me. But you know it was due to an in- 
firmity of the flesh that I preached to you at that 
former time. And your temptation in my flesh 
(rny physical condition) you did not treat with 
contempt nor loathing [lit. did not spit out], hut 
as an angel of God you received me, — as Christ 
Jesus ! Where, then, is your self - gratulation ? 
For I bear you witness that, if possible, you would 
have dug out your eyes and ^ven them me P 
The ‘thorn,* then, wms disabling; it compelled 
Paul unexpectedly to halt on Ms way, and so to 
preach to these ‘Galatians* (but see Eamsay*s view 
of the circumstances, stated below). Its effects 
were such as to excite the scorn and aversion of 
beholders, so that it supplied a severe test of the 
candour and generosity of the Galatians who had 
witnessed Pam’s abject condition under its inflic- 
tion. It may also be inferred, though less certainly 
(see Lightfoot, ad loc,), that the complaint, at 
least temporarily, affected the patient’s eyesight. 

The diagnosis excludes — (1) the hypothesis of 
spiritual temptations (to pride, blasphemy, etc., 
mjectiones Satance) made current by Luther ; and 
(2) equally that of carnal incitements, favoured by 
mediaeval and Koman Catholic interpreters in 
accordance with the erroneous Latin rendering, 
stimulus carnis, (3) Nor could the ‘thorn* have 
signified human opposers, such as the * ministers 
of Satan* of 2 Co 11^®; nor the hindrances and 
afiiictions related in 2 Go (Chrysostom, 

Erasmus, and others). (4) The evidence points to 
physical of some distressing and disfiguring 

Kind, recurrent at inteiwals, having its seat in St. 
PauFs nervous constitution and supervening upon 
the ecstasy of his ‘ visions and revelations * (so 
Ewald, Holsten, v. Hofmann, Klfipper, Lightfoot, 
Sch niedel, Krenkel). Of known diseases, epilepsy, 
or some obscure form of best answers to 

Giese conditions. Krenkel has elaborately dis- 
cussed the question in Ms Beitrdge (pp. 47-125), 
showing that epilepsy was regarded by the ancients 
with i>eculiar horror as a supernatural visitation, 
and often associated with lunacy (Mt 17^®), 
with -which also Paul -was taxed (2 Co 5^® 12^^). He 
observes, further, that spectators witnessing epi- 
leptic attacks used to spit out in superstitious 
dread and by way of averting the evil (tlie morbus 
qui sputatur of Plautus* Captivi, III. iv. 18, and 
the despui suetus of Pliny’s HN x. 23 [33]) — a 
circumstance exf>laining the otBk of Gal 

4^^. Epileptic seizures taking place in mature life 
and at distant intervals are not necessarily fatal 
to activity and mental vigour: witness the cases 
of Julius Cfesar, Peter the Great, Napoleon L; 
the instance of king Alfred (Lightfoot, Galatians, 
pp. I83“188) is strikingly parallel in some par- 
ticulars to that of Paul. The hypothesis of opA- 
thalmia (advanced in Farrar’s St. Paul, vol. i. 
Excursus X.) has its starting-point^ in Gal 4^ ; 
it meets some hut not all the conditions of the 
case. This disease, in the severe form supposed, 
damages the eyes to a degree inconsistent with 
PauFs quick observation and powerful gaze. W. 
M. Bamsay has recently suggested malarial fever 
(comp. Conyh. and Hows. Life and Epp, of St. 
Paul, ch. viii), which (Eamsay conjectures) at- 
tacked Paul in Pampliylia (Ac compelling i 

Barnabas and himself to seek relief in the bracing | 
air of the uplands of Asia Minor. ^ To this necessity j 
Ramsay supposes Paul to refer in Gal 4^®, on the 
theory that the ‘Galatians* of the Ep. are the 
South Galatians of Antioch, Iconium, etc. {Oh. in 
Bom. Emp.^ iii., St. Paul the Trav, v. 2, and more 
recently in Eist. Com. on Gal., 1899, p. 422 ff.). 
This hypothesis, again, agrees with some but not 


■all the symptoms of the malady. A long and 
perilous journey, like that from Perga to Pisidiaii 
Antioch, would scarcely be , undertaken in such 
‘weakness of the flesh..* Nor is malarial fever 
likely to have excited the aversion indicated -in 
Gal 4^“*. And Mark’s desertion, under these cir- 
cumstances, becomes almost incredibly base. . The 
references of Tertullian, and other early inter- 
preters, to violent headache and sim,i,!ar complaintE 
are in the right direction, but inadequate. They 
may be an eclio of the earliest tradition. If the 
apostle’s liability to nervous disorders supplie.s 
unfriendly critics with a ground on which to dis- 
credit Ms visions and his Divine inspiration, these 
disparagements are but a repetition of those made 
in his lifetime. The fact that his malady exposed 
St. PauFs apostleship to this reproach, gave a 
cruel and piercing sharpness to the ‘thorn.’ So 
much the more perfect was the triumph of Christ’s 
grace in this deeply wounded man. 

3. St. PauVs Conversion . — The interest of St. 
Paul’s life centres in his conversion to the faith of 
Jesus Christ. The root of his doctrine is also 
here. This was the most pregnant event of 
apostolic history ; it is more fully related in the 
NT than any other outside of the ’Gospels. It was 
one of those lightning strokes occurring at de- 
cisive moments in the advance of revelation, which 
precipitate the issue of a long course of previous 
spiritual development, and liberate new forces for 
operation in some new era of the kingdom of God. 
The call of Saul of Tarsus to His service by the 
risen Jesus, while it put a last seal, from the hand 
of one hitherto His bitter enemy, to the testimony 
concerning His resurrection and exaltation (1 Co 
155“U)^ supplied the starting-point for a fresh de- 
parture in the dispensation of the gospel (Eph 2^, 

1 Ti P®). In the soul of the converted Saul a 
world- wide revolution lay germinally hidden. In 
Ms mind the Christian principle, the X670S rod 
{Travpov, first displayed its full significance ; in him 
Christ appropriated that * chosen vessel * through 
which His gospel was to work out its largest intel- 
lectual and social results, the instrument whereby 
the society of Jesus was to he expanded from a 
Jewish Messianic sect into the Church of the 
nations, coextensive with the Roman Empire and 
set on its way to re-create the civilized world. 

Saul’s conversion took place in a fashion be- 
fitting its historical importance. The passionate 
young Pharisee had witnessed with approval the 
stoning of Stephen, wfflose radical and incisive 
preaching recalled the tones of Jesus and re- 
awakened the deadly fear and hatred of the 
Pharisees toward His doctrine. The struggle be- 
tween the followers of Jesus and the existing 
Judaism, as Saul truly saw, was one of life 
and death. The mild policy of his master 
Gamaliel had allowed this monstrous imposture, 
this proclamation of a crucified Messiah and 
pretended Son of God, to make dangerous head- 
way. The heresy must be trampled out at any 
cost. In this conviction Saul was ‘breathing 
threatening and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord.’ He acted ‘ignorantly, in unbelief,* 
out of a sincere and uncompromising zeal for God, 
and doing violence therein to his kindlier feelings. 
The Jewish ecclesiastical leaders found in Saul, 
thus disposed, their fit agent in the attempt they 
made after the murder of Stephen, and at a 
moment when political circumstances gave them a 
free hand, to suppress the sect of the Nazarenes, 
Saul was travellmg to Damascus, commissioned 
by the high priest, to bring as prisoners to Jerus. 
any that be should there find ‘of that way*; he 
was nearing the city about noonday, bent on 
harrying its defenceless Christian flock, when he 
was arrested by a burst of light ‘surpassing the 
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brightness of the sun,’ that encircled Ms troop. 
Out of the blaze there appeared a glorious human 
Form, who at his challenge declarea Himself to be 
® Jesus, whom thou persecutest I * The sequel of 
the story we need not repeat. It is told three 
times in the Acts : once by the historian on his 
own account (9^*^®), and twice as reported from 
Paul’s speeches— to the people at Jerus. (22^*^®), 
and before king Herod A^ippa li. and Festus at 
C£)esarea (26®*^®). The variation of the three nar- 
ratives is interesting as showing how much dif- 
ference in descriptive detail was deemed consistent 
with identity of fact by a careful writer like St. 
Luke. The only real discrepancy lies in St. Paul’s 
omission in Ac 26 of the part of Ananias, on which 
he naturally dwelt in addressing the Jews (22). 
In the later address, speaking more summarily, 
he ascribes to Jesus directly, and as though com- 
municated at the outset, the revelations consequent 
upon ‘ the heavenly vision.’ of ch. 9 ap- 

pear to embody Ananias’ account, which Luke 
would be sure to obtain (comp. Lk 1®) if within 
his reach. The train of events is most vividly 
reproduced in Paul’s unfinished speech at Jerus, 
(ch. 22), the objectivity of the appearance of Jesus 
and the overpowering compulsion that it exercised 
upon Saul’s mind being asserted with strong 
emphasis (esp. ^®). Here alone the two 

questions addressed by Saul to Jesus are re- 
orted. In Ms speech at Caesarea the apostle 
rings out the startling and complete reversal 
effected in his conduct ; to this account we owe 
also the statement that Jesus spoke in ‘the 
Hebrew language,’ and the significant sentence, 

* It is hard for thee to kick against the goad(s) ’ 
(words which do not belong to the true text of 
Ac 9®). 

The Epp. furnish many instructive references to 
Paul’s conversion. In 1 Co 9^ his apostolic office 
(resembling that of the Twelve, v.®) is grounded 
on the fact that he ‘has seen Jesus our Lord.* 
Indeed, Paul claims to be a witness of Christ’s 
resurrection in the same sense as were those who 
saw Him during the forty days, and the last of such 
witnesses, his birth into faith and apostleship, 
notwithstanding its abnormality and his unworthi- 
ness, being therefore as valid in itself as it was 
justified by its results (16®'®). In the latter pas- 
sage we see the humiliatinff aspect of St. Paul’s 
conversion ; in 2 Co 4^*’® and 5^®'^®, its splendour, 
God’s creative fiat hade ‘ the illumination of the 
knowledge of His glory’ shine through Saul’s 
blinded eyes into Ms dark and bitter heart, ‘ in 
the face or Christ ’ disclosed amid ‘ the glory of that 
light’ (Ac 22^^). There arose ‘a new creation’ 
resembling that which attended the word, ‘Let 
there be light.’ Paul was at the same instant 
‘reconciled to God’ and received a ‘ministry of 
reconciliation ’ for the world (2 Co 5^®' ^®). Gal 
shows him intent on proving his independent 
apostleship ; his knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
his commission to preach Him to the Gentiles 
were derived, he asserts, at first hand from the 
Lord Himself, and at a time when his relations 
with the Church at Jerusalem had been only those 
of the persecutor. To no human mediation hr 
indoctrination did he owe his ‘ gospel ’ (comp. 1^) % 
‘Jesus Christ’ personally ‘revealed* it to Mm 
(v.^^). The sight of the risen Jesus, allowed to 
Saul by the mercy of God, ‘ revealed in ’ Mm ‘ the 
Son of God,’ his own and the world’s Lord and 
Bedeemer ^®). This vision gave Saul the 

purport of his message to the Gentiles, impressing 
upon this message a special Divine stamp and 
authority that raised him above the need and the 
wish to ‘ confer * in respect to it ‘ with fiesh and 
blood.* Hence upon bis conversion he did not 
follow the natural course of repairing to Jerusalem 
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in order to seek the recognition and instruction ol 
the heads of the Church there, but * went off into 
Arabia,’ where he remained for some time in com- 
parative solitude (w.^^* ^®). In this connexion Paul 
speaks of the Twelve as ‘ the apostles before me,’ 
since the manner of Ms call put him on an equality 
with them as one commissioned by Jesus Christ 
in person ; for he had ‘ seen Jesns our Lord ’ in 
His visible human form, and had ‘ heard ’ — no mere 
spiritual call such as every servant of Christ hears 
— but ‘ a word from His mouth ’ (Ac 22^^). In this 
sense he introduces himself to the Eomans (P*®) as 
‘ a bondman of Jesus Christ, a called apostle, one 
separated [marked off’ from others by his call] to 
proclaim God’s good news about His Son.’ It is 
noticeable that in the Address both of Komans 
and (Galatians, where Paul reminds himself of the 
unique character of his apostleship, he speaks 
with emphasis of the resurrection of Christ, for it 
was the risen Saviour the sight of whom had 
changed everything for him. ‘ The glory of that 
light’ reflects itself in many passages of St. Paul’s 
letters,— '2 Th 1®*^^ 2®, 1 Co (‘the image of the 
Heavenly One’), Ko 8^®* 29 ^ 1 Ti 6i®'i®, 2 Ti 1 
and especially Ph 3®®- (‘ the body of His glory ’). 

Often, and more feelingly as time goes on, he 
dilates on the astonishing grace of God that called 
him, a violent enemy of the gospel, to be its bearer 
to all nations,— Gal ps-i4.23.sf j Oo 16®* 1 ®, Eph 
37 - 18 ^ 1 Ti pi-17, etc. 

While miraculous in the means that effected it, 
Paul’s conversion was no act of violence. There 
was an inward preparation for the revelation of 
Jesus, which brought to its issue a long struggle 
in the nature of Saul, and opened the door of 
escape from a moral situation that had become 
miserable beyond endurance to the proud and 
strict young Pharisee. The words of Jesus, ‘ Hard 
is it for thee to kick against the goad(s),’ touched 
the secret of the hearer’s heart. The ‘goad* of 
Ac 26^4 ig pcedagogus and prison-keeper of 
Gal 3, ‘the law* of Bo 3, 4. 7 that ‘works out 
wrath,’ ‘ the power of sin * of 1 Co 15®®, — ^that, 
good in itself, supplied to sin the instrument by 
which it ‘ wrought out death ’ to Saul, setting hia 
reason and fiesh at internecine war. Fiercely as 
Saul attacked the name of the Nazarene, he carried 
a more devouring strife within his breast. That 
Judaic law which he strove to honour by extir- 
pating its contemners, through its impracticable 

et most just demands was meanwhile driving 

im, though he knew it not, into their ranks.* 
Such was the irony of the situation revealed by this 
illuminating word of Jesus. St. Paul’s subsequent 
doctrine of the impotence of the moral law as a 
means of salvation is the transcript of this experi- 
ence. As he rode to Damascus, Saul was labouring 
under the painfully suppressed conviction of his 
powerlessness, and the poweriessness of his people, 
to fulfil the legal righteousness and therefore to 
attain the Messianic salvation which depended, 
he believed, upon this one condition. This inward 
rage made him a more furious persecutor. He 
was * kicking against* a ‘ goad * which wounded his 
soul ; he was fighting down his secret misgivings 
respecting Judaism. Until this moment, however, 
Saul had no su^icion that the Nazarenes were 
in the right. The crucifixion had falsified the 

♦ The interpretation here given to the words sr/nesr mvrfm 
reads more into the figure than is usual ; but this; 
fuller meaning appears to be forced upon us by the data of 
the Epp,, the main doctrines of which are a product and reflex 
of the writer’s vital experience, Paul’s teaching on the Law and 
Faith rehearses the process that turned him from a Pharisee 
into a Ohristian. Hia soul had been pierced and lacerated by 
his sense of moral impotence in face of the Law. Like a stupid 
beast, Saul knew not whither this incessant goad was driving 
him, nor whose was the hand that plied it ; he had struggled in 
wild and vain resistance, tall the appearance and words ol 
Jesus explained everything. 
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Messianic claims of Jesus; it proved Him a blas- 
phemer in calling Himself * the Son of God.’ To the 
testimony for His resurrection Saul’s mind was as 
completely closed, on a priori grounds, as that of 
many able and sincere men to-day. He had never 
met Jesus during His earthly life, or he would 
have thought of Mim differently. (The -words of 
2 Co 6^® signify, ® W e have known a carnal Messiah ’). 
Had Saul so heard or seen Him, this fact would 
have aggravated the guilt of Ms persecution ; and 
he would surely have alluded to it in his later 
poignant confessions. In the words of 1 Ti 1^®, ‘not 
knowing (Him),’ he ‘acted in unbelief.’ A ‘blas- 
phemer, persecutor, injurer’ of his Lord, Saul was 
an object of pity for this reason ; pity, not anger, 
spoke in the voice of Jesns. He had not sinned 
against the light. He testifies before Agrippa, ‘ I 
verily thought with myself that it was my duty 
to do many things against the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth’ (Ac 26®}. The speech of Stephen and 
the confessions and bearing of the persecuted 
Christians, though raising many questions in 
Saul’s mind, had not seriousty shaken his conviction 
of the falsity and banefulness of their doctrine. 
Had Saul before his vision of Jesus, as Holsten 
and others suppose, been so wrought upon hy 
contact with his Christian prisoners that he was 
half persuaded to join them ; had the predisposition 
to faith in the Nazarene grown up within him be- 
forehand and seized his heart so strongly, at the 
time of Ms journey to Damascus, that it was ready 
upon a nervous shock to project itself in the form 
of an apparition, — ^had such an incipient reverence 
for Jesns and a secret attraction to the persecuted 
cause arisen in him, the persecutor would have 
been disarmed. On the contrary, ‘Saul was 
breathing threatening and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord’ up to the moment of Ms 
arrest; he acted throughout with a single mind. 
The mental elements out of which a self -generated 
vision of the glorified Jesus might conceivably have 
been formed, the material for such a hallucination, 
were wanting in him at that period. Instead of 
being preoccupied by the reproachf-ul image of 
Jesus, Saul was confounded at His appearance, and 
the current of his opinions and feelings tow-ard Him 
•was reversed. He knew himself to be a sinful man ; 
but that the crucified N azarene would be his Saviour 
was an idea altogether alien and repugnan-t to his 
thoughts. The knowledge Saul had gained of 
Christianity and Christians in the office of a per- 
secutor explains the enthusiasm of his revulsion 
and the readiness with which he fell into rank when 
once he had changed sides, but it does not account 
for the interior change itself, which was unique in 
its conditions and antecedents, differing from aU 
transformations of character brought about by 
human influences and subjective reflexion. The 
latter explanation the apostle formally repudiates 
(Gal 1^^*'^). See McGiffert’s Hist of Christianity 
in the Apost Age, p. 121 ff. 

The conversion of Saul is a psychological and 
ethical problem, the solution of which is to be 
found only in the actual appearance of Jesns 
Christ to his senses on the way to Damascus, as he 
believed this to have taken place. Nothing but his 
certainty of that appearance could have convinced 
biiTt that Jesus was raised from the dead, and -was 
therefore the Messiah and the Son of God. Nothing 
but the fact itself can, under the circumstances, 
fairly account for his certainty. This first vision 
is puf , by himself and by St. Luke, upon a footing 
quite distinct from the other ‘ visions and revela- 
mons of the Lord ’ about which he glories in 2 Co 
12. There was no question in this case as to 
whether he was ‘ in the body or out of the body,’ 
The revelation took place in broad daylight, on the 
highway, as Saul was journeying with limbs and 


senses in full exercise, and his mind intent on a pur- 
pose diametrically opposed to the obedience of faith 
m Jesus ; and some of the phenomena attending it 
were sensible to others besides himself. Tlie ablest 
attempt to explain the vision of Saul on naturalistic 

S rounds still remains that made by Holsten in his 
ssay entitled ‘Die Christusvision das Paulus’ 
{Zum Evangelium d, Faulus u, Petrus, 1S68) ; see 
also his Das Bmng. d, Paulus dargestelU , 

For three days Saul remained at Damascus as 
a man stunned by a sudden, heavy blow. His 
world of thought was turned upside down by the 
discovery that ‘ this J esus ’ was, after all, ‘ the Son 
of God.^ A silent and profound revolution w^as 
going on in the persecutor’s breast ; God was 
‘revealing His Son within’ him. At the end of 
tMs time the penitent was prepared to welcome 
Ananias, who gave him the assurance of forgive- 
ness and the right hand of Christian fellowship. 

the seal of baptism and the bestowment of the 
Holy Spirit he became a member of the Church ; 
and Ananias’ prophecy opened to him the prospect 
of his missionary calling. For ‘some days ^ he 
stayed * -with the disciples in Damascus,’ and made 
public his conversion by ‘ immediately proclaiming 
in the synagogues that this Jesus is the Son of 
God’ (Ac Saul felt the need, however, of 

retirement to collect his mind after so bewildering 
a shock, to think out his new position and the 
import of his strange experiences. It is thus we un- 
derstand the retreat to Arabia, to which the apostle 
refers in Gal St. Luke may have omitted 

this episode, because it belonged to St. Paul’s 
private life ; it falls between vv.®^* of Ac 9. 
relates the simple declaration of faith in Jesus that 
followed ‘ immediately ’ on Paul’s conversion, while 
V.22 shows ns the apostle in possession of a de- 
veloped faith and working out, in the manner to 
which we become afterwards accustomed, a sus- 
tained and effective proof of the Messiahship of 
Jesus : ‘ Saul grew the more strong, and con- 
founded the Jews that dwelt in Damascus, proving 
that this is the Christ.’ From his Arabian medi- 
tations he had gathered this new force ; and the 
powerful arguments he now brings to bear upon 
his old position were the fruit of a prolonged 
reflexion. 

4. St Paulas Missionary Career ^ — ^Ac 9^®’ and 
2616-18 distinctly state tiiat Sanl’s vocation as 
GentEe apostle was revealed at the epoch of his 
conversion. Gal implies as much. Saul 

went into Arabia with the knowledge that his 
xiltimate destination was to ‘preach the Son of 
God amongst the Gentiles.’ FaEure amongst his 
fellow-countrymen quickened this conviction. His 
GentEe ministry had its root in his first experience 
of the grace of Christ. Y et he thought it his duty 
to ‘begin from Jerusalem’ ; his witness, he ima- 
gined, would be especially convineing amongst his 
old comrades ; so tnat on his escape from the plots 
of the Jews against his life in Damascus (2 Co 
Saul returned to the Holy City, where ‘he 
preached boldly in the name of the Lord ; and he 
spake and disputed against the Hellenist J ews ; but 
they went about to kEl him’ (Ac 9‘^*®®). It was 
then, rather than at any later time, that the 
trance befell him in the temple, when the Lord 
bade him ‘ Make haste, and get quickly out of 
Jerusalem,’ since his testimony was rejected there 
and his mission was to lie ‘ far hence among the 
GentEes ’ (Ac 22^’"^). This vision confirmed Saul’s 
primary call, and overcame his reluctance to accept 
defeat at Jerusalem. He stayed in the city, on 
this first visit after his conversion, only ‘fifteen 
days’; and now ‘ made the acquaintance of C^has’ 
— of hm only amongst the apostles — and of ‘ James 
the Lord’s brother” (Gal 1^®* Ac 9^®"®® relates 
further that ‘Barnabas introduced him to tM» 
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apostles * (the plural is inexact ; Peter and James 
represented the Twelve), standing sponsor for him. 
‘The disciples’ were shy of their old tormentor; 
liis disappearance from Damascus and the delay 
of his return had prohahly aggravated their sus- 
picions. It did not take long for Saul’s preaching 
to rouse the hatred of the murderers of Stephen, 
who looked on him as a traitor. The urgency of 
‘ the brethren ’ seconded the command of the Lord 
in the temple vision, and Saul was ‘ brought down 
to Caesarea, and sent forth (by ship) to Tarsus,’ 
Saul had little opportunity during the fortnight to 
make acquaintance amongst the Christian com- 
munity in and around Jerus.; * and,’ he says, ‘ I re- 
mained unknown by face to the Churches of Judaea 
that are in Christ. Only they heard from time to 
time that our former persecutor is now preaching 
the faith of which he once made havoc ’ (&al 

{a) With his arrival at Tarsus, in the second or 
third year after his conversion (‘after three years,’ 
Gal reckoning by years current), St. Paul’s 
missionary activity properly begins, — when he 
* came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia ’ (v.^^ ; 
Cilicia was a dependency of Syria ; and Paul here 
includes his whole ministry up to the time of the 
Jerusalem Council, 2^). This jirst 'period^ of more 
retired and preparatory labour, extended from the 
year 37 A.D., or thereabouts, to 44,* when Barnabas 
summoned Saul to assist him at Antioch (Ac 
1X25. 26 )^ a, seven years’ apprenticeship for 

the Gentile apostle. The language of Gal 1, and 
the reference of Ac 15^ to ‘the brethren from 
among the Gentiles throughout Cilicia^ as well as 
‘Antioch and Syria,’ imply that numerous Churches 
were formed during this period in Saul’s native 
province. St. Paul’s work in his homeland, how- 
ever, lay outside that main course of th,e Church’s 
development which Luke made it his business to 
sketch ; and we have no letters from him to Cilicia. 
But these apprentice years served important ends, 
in ripening St. Paul’s convictions, maturing his 
plans, and giving him mastery of the weapons of 
spiritual warfare that he was to ply upon a larger 
field. Independently, under no human master, he 
learnt his business as a missionary to the heathen. 
Over his relations to his family at Tarsus a veil is 
drawn ; but it seems unlikely that Paul would have 
stayed in this district so long had those relations 
been altogether hostile (cf. Ac 23^®). 

(&) The second stage of St. Paul’s ministry begins 
with his removal to Antioch under the auspices of 
Barnabas, who had been now for some years 
superintending the Church of the Syrian capital, 
to which he was despatched from Jerusalem under 
the circumstances related in Ac Shortly 

before the summons to Antioch, Paul experienced 
the extraordinary vision referred to in 2 Co 122-4 
By the side of Barnabas, Said took a commanding 
position in this metropolitan Church, next in im- 
portance to that of Jerusalem, planted in the third 
city of the Empire, the place where ‘the disciples 
were first caUed Christians.’ Along with Barnabas 
he was sent, a year after Ms arnval, to convey 
the alms of the Antiochene Christians to their 
needy brethren in Judsea, who were threatened by 
famine (Ac When this ‘ministry was 

fulfilled,’ which strengthened the ties binding the 
Gentile to their Jewish brethren, the Holy Spirit 
singled out ‘Barnabas and Saul’ from amongst 
the ‘prophets and teachers’ of Antioch to an 
adventurous ‘ work,’ which was, in fact, the setting 
on foot of organized Gentile evangelism. With 
this stex> the Church commences the second stage 
of her history, that of her expansion through the 
Homan Empire ; and at ch. 13^*® begins the 

* With these and other dates given in this article the reader 
may compare art. Chronology op NT, in which in some in- ! 
stances the fibres adopted are slightly different. 


second half of the Acts of the Apostles, with St. 
Paul for its hero, as St. Peter was theTiero of 
chs. 1-12. The pointed repetition of the definite 
expression ‘ the work ’ at the beginning and at the 
end (142®) story of this mission, and again in 
15®® relating to its middle and turning point, — 
when one considers St. Luke’s careful choice of lan- 
guage, and the absence in 13^®* of any explanation 
such as he is accustomed to give of critical changes 
in St. Paul’s line of movement (see 9®®* 16®*^® 17^* ^ 
20®), — leads one to think that the plan of campaign, 
at least in its general outline (through ^prus, 
across to Pamphylia, and round by South Galatia 
home again), was settled under the direction of the 
Spirit before leaving Antioch. Mark deserted, 
wliile his two leaders ‘ fulfilled, the work ’ to which 
they were ‘ delivered by the grace of God.’ 

On the Fikst Missionary Journey Barnabas 
and Saul, with John Mark, Barnabas’ cousin 
(Col 4^®), for their assistant, set sail from Seleucia, 
landed at Salamis, and traversed the island of 
Cyprus from east to west, preaching wherever 
Jewish synagogues gave opportunity. At Paphos 
the missionaries were invited to speak before 
Sergius Panina the proconsul, a Koman governor 
of unusual intelligence and interest in religious 
matters. The conversion of this Homan nobleman 
\yas a triumph for the new faith, and a happy 
augury for the enterprise of the missionariea But 
it has importance in two further respects ; as the 
first collision of Christianity upon such an arena 
(comp., however, the case of Simon Magus [wh. 
see] at Samaria, Ac 8) with the great religious 
force of Magianism and Oriental theosophy repre- 
sented by Elymas (or Etoimas), — the type of 
many such encounters ; and secondly, as the 
occasion w^hen, before all eyes and in the field of 
the Gentile mission, St. Paul’s ascendency of char- 
acter and inspiration asserted itself and a signal 
crisis called into exercise his hidden powers. The 
judgment upon Bar- Jesus was one of those em- 
phatic ‘ signs of the apostle’ by which God desig- 
nated His chosen instrument. It is at this point, 

‘ when Saul stands forth by himself and becomes 
the principal actor’ (Lewin), that Luke makes the 
change in his name (v.®); when the missionary 
band set sail from Paphos to Perga of Pamphylia, 
the voyagers are described as ‘ those about Paul ’ 
(‘Paul and his company,’ v.^^®)— a phrase suggesting 
that Paul took the initiative in the measures for 
departure from Cyprus. This fact, together with 
the hazard and uncertain duration of the tour now 
extended to the mainland, may explain the with- 
drawal of Barnabas’ kinsman ana his return to 
Jerusalem. When the matter was discussed at 
Perp, it apneared that in South Galatia lay ‘ the 
work’ on which the apostles had been ‘sent out 
by the Holy Spirit.’ It was not Paul’s ‘infirmity 
of the flesh ’ (Gal 4^®) that forced him and Barnabas 
out of their way to visit South Galatia ; they 
were prosecuting the main object of their journey ; 
and Mark was deserting not a sick companion, but 
‘the work’ he was pledged to pursue. See, fur- 
ther, for the reasons that may have prompted this 
desertion, the art. Mark (John). 

Hence the travellers made no stay at Perga, but 
pushed on rapidly to Pisidian Antioch — ‘ the centre 
of military and civil administration in the southern 
parts of the vast province called by the Homans 
Galatia’ (Hamsay). If it was St. Barnabas’ predi- 
lection that drew the missionaries first to Cyprus 
( 486 . 87 X5S9)^ in the occuxmtion of Antioch we may 
trace St. Paul’s strategic skill ; it was his habit to 
strike at the centres of provincial life, wherever in 
such cities a Jewish synagogue oflTered a foothold. 
This city commande<i the great highroad from 
Syria to Ephesus and the west, and was central 
for southern Asia Minor, On the journey of a 
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hundred miles from Perga to Antioch, through rule, and Jewish settlement. It was the local magis- 
the wild ranges of the Taurus, Paul may well have trates, not the Koman officials, with whom they 
met some of those * perils of rivers ’ and ‘ of robbers ’ came into conflict ; hence it was possible to escape 
which he associates in 2 Co 11^., For the route by moving on,— possible also after a lapse of time, 

see Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. ii, 2 and map. probably in the new year under new magistrate* 

At Antioch, and onwards, Paul takes the lead m (see Ramsay, Ch. in Rom. Emp.^ to 

speech and action (14^^). ‘Barnabas and SauU return to tne cities previously visited. The two 
set out on the expedition; ‘Paul and Barnabas’ travellers retraced their steps from Derbe to 
will returnee Ac 13^ 15^}. Antioch, ‘confirming the souls of the disciples’ 

St. Paul’s address in the Antioch synagogue and ‘ appointing elders in every Church ’ (vv.^-^* 23 ^^ 

(Ac holds a place in Ac 13-28 corresponding At Lystra Paul underwent the single stoning of his 

to that of St. Peters Pentecost sermon in Ac 1-12 ; experience (2 Co 11^®), which left on him probably 
it is a typical specimen of his preaching to Jews of some of the ^stigmata of Jesus’ referred to in 
the Dispersion. As on subsequent occasions, he is Gal 6^’, Although no synagogue is mentioned in 
listened to at first with attention, and ‘many of Lystra or Derbe, Jews certainly resided in the 
the Jews and devout proselytes’ are favourably former place, or the ‘Jews from Antioch and 
affected, until ‘on the next Sabbath’ the syna- Iconium’ could not have stirred up the murder- 
gogue is crowded with Gentile hearers, wnose ous assault they did. The half- Jewish Timothy 
presence excites Jewish rancour. The courage of sprang from Lysfcra (Ac 16^* Returning home- 
the apostles rises with the storm ; denied a w-ards, Paul and Barnabas ‘ spake the word in 
further hearing, they solemnly exclaim, ‘ Lo, we Perga,’ and then sailed from the neighbouring 
turn to the Gentiles 1 \ So the inevitable rupture port of Attalia (14^^*®®) to Syrian Antioch. They 
takes place. The Jewish leaders are enraged to had been absent, as Ramsay calculates, above two 
hear their Messianic hopes and the privileges of years, leaving Antioch in spring and returning in 
the chosen race extended to heathen ‘dogs,’ and the third summer or autumn following. Haviga- 
to see the Gentile frequenters of the synagogue tion, and travelling in the interior of Asia Minor, 
flocking to the preachers of this scandalous were possible only from March to October. On 
‘ gospel’^ and admitted by baptism into tbeir the topography, and the political and social con- 
schismatic ‘congregation,’ They cast about for ditions of the regions traversed, Ramsay has 
means, usually not far to seek, of exciting the city superseded all other authorities (Ch, in Rom. 
magistrates, or the mob, against the missionaries, -2^^. ch. ii., and St. Paul the Trav. iv. v,). ^ 
who appear in the light of disturbers of the public Two things were made clear by this experi- 
peace (Ac 17®) and are, in one way or other, he- mental mission from Antioch. S’irst, that the 
fore long expelled, to pass on to the next city, heathen in the Grseco-Eoman cities were prepared 
repeating this experience and finding themselves in large numbers to receive the gospel — * God had 
not infrequently pursued thither by their previous opened to the Gentiles a door of faith’ (v.^). 
assailants. ‘ Perils from’ their ‘countrymen, perils Secondly (and though Luke does not say this, he 
from the heathen,’ followed immediately on those indicates it strongly), Paul was marked out as 
‘ perils of rivers’ and ‘perils of robbers’ through chief of the Gentile mission. With the hour had 
which the missionaries had arrived at S. Galatia, prived the At Paphos, Antioch, Lystra — i 

They were hunted in turn from Antioch to Iconium, in speech, action, suffering— Paul had come to the i 

and from Iconium to Lystra and Derbe ; and this front by the force of events, God has now put a f 

was a foretaste of what became with St. Paul the broad public seal, known and read of all men, 
familiar order of things. Still he persisted in upon the vocation of which His servant had 
appealing to ‘the Jew first,’ and made the syna- been conscious long before. ‘The signs of the 
gogue in each new city his starting-point. Though apostle ’ subsequently wrought^ among ^ the Corin- 
he might win only a handful of his compatriots, thians (2 Co 12^^* ^ 2 ), were plainly visible in St. 
he always found prepared hearers in the prosel 3 dies Paul through this Journey. As they returned to 
and Gentile synagogue worshippers, amongst whom Antioch, Barnabas surely thought concerning his 
were many pious Greek women of the educated companion, ‘He must increase: I must decrease.’ 
classes (Ac 17‘*}. Accordingly, when after the lapse of ‘ no small 

Driven from Antioch, the missionaries travelled time’ (a year or so) the Antiochene Church was 
(some 80 miles E. by S.) to Iconium (mod. .EbmeA), disturbed W circumcisionists from Jerus ., it is 
a flourishing commercial city, with a synagogue, ‘ Paul and Barnabas ’ (not ‘ Barnabas and Paul ’] 
where, despite persecution, they preached for ‘ a who debate with them ; and ‘ Paul and Barnabas ’ | 

considerable time’ (‘the whole winter, ’thinks Ram- are sent to lay the matter before the mother 
say) and with much success, till Jewish intrigues Church at Jerusalem (15^* 2 ). This latter Church, 
compelled their flight ‘ to the cities of Lycaonia, however, gives Barnabas courteous precedence 
Lystra and Derbe ’ (14^"^}. The four towns (Ac 15^*"^) ; he was the senior man, and its own 
enumerated lay within the province of Galatia, delegate. 

and were all places of importance in the Roman The most striking evidence of St. Paul’s ascena- 
administration, — ^Antioch and Iconium within ency is afforded by his own account of the Cqn- 
Phrygian, and Lystra and Derbe in Lycaonian ference at Jems, in Gal 2^"^®. (We assume, with 
Galatia. Lystra (20 miles S. of Iconium) was, most scholars, that Gal 2^“^® corresponds to^ Ac 
like Antioch, a colonia, a link in the chain of 15^“®®: see art, ACTS OF APOSTLES ; also Lightfoot, 
lortresses planted by Augustus to secure the pp, 122-127 ; Lipsxus in ‘ Handcomm. 

Pisidian and Isaurlan frontier. Derbe (60 miles z. NT,* GaXat,^ ad loc.i Harnack, Die Chronol. d. 

S.E. of Iconium) was the border town of Galatia altchristL Litteraturj Bd. i. p. 237).* To Paul 
in this direction. Here the Jewish persecution, comes the ‘revelation’ directing the deputation 
organized from Antioch, appears to have ceased, from Antioch, He adopts the bold step of taking 
At Lystra ‘ the multitudes,’ who deified Barnabas with the party Titus, represeliting the Gentile 
and Paul on the healing of the lame man, shouted Christians whose status was disputed. He ‘com- 
‘ in the Lycaonian tongue ’ ; but they gave the municated to those of repute the gospel ’ that, he 
visitors the names of Greek gods, and understood says, ‘I preach amongst the Gentiles, ’ putting it 
Paul’s Greek speech (14^®*^^), m which we have an to them as the substantial question for decision, 
example of his preaching to the simpler sort of whether he had ‘run in vain.’ If the Gentiles 
heathen audiences. Throughout the missionaries » these authorities McOifferfc's ChHstkmit'y in the 
kept to the track of Grseco-Boman civilization and Apostolic Age, p. 208ff. ; and art. OhronoiiOot op NT. 
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must be circumcised in order to be Christians, St. 
Paul’s mission is stultified. The ‘Pillars’ now 
‘ see ’ that to Paul is ‘ entrusted the gospel of the 
uncircumcision, as that of the circumcision to 
Peter ’ ; they approve his work as being of God. 
Barnabas is duly honoured, and was heartily with 
Paul in his contention ; hut Paul unmistakably 
plays the leading part in the negotiations, and the 
controversy gathers round his person. He acted 
throughout as the responsible head of the Gentile 
mission, and was so acknowledged by the elder 
chiefs of the Church. All this we can understand, 
as taking place after the first missionary tour and 
the events of Ac IS. 14, which brought Paul to the 
forefront and displayed in him powers fully com- 
parable to those manifested in Peter’s ministry. 
In A.D. 44-46, when Antioch sent relief to the 
famine of Jems., there was no such evidence of 
Paul’s supereminent gifts before the Church ; nor is 
it likely that either Barnabas, or Peter and James, 
then regarded him in the light in which he appears 
in Gal The historical situation, the occasion 
of dispute (viz. the attempt to impose circumcision 
on Gentile Christians), and the chief persons con- 
cerned in the discussions of Ac 15^*®® and Gal 
are the same. The contrast between the narra- 
tives is fairly explained by the fact that St. Luke 
gives the public and exterior view of the proceed- 
ings as they concerned the Church at large; St. 
Paul, their personal aspect and bearing. 

The Council of Ac 15 naturally had its inner 
history; private conferences paved the way for 
the public settlement. In complicated and deli- 
cate afiairs of this sort very different representa- 
tions may be equally true. ‘ The two accounts ad- 
mirably complete each other. . . . The discrep- 
ancies can, for the most part, be explained simply 
from the difference of the standpoint of the 
relaters’ (Pfleiderer, Eibb. Lect 1885, on ‘The In- 
fluence of the Apostle Paul,’ p. 103) : see, however, 
chs. iii, and vii. of Ramsay’s St Paul the Trav», 
where the coincidence of the second visit of Paul in 
Gal with the second in Ac (11. 12) is vigorously 
but not convincingly maintained. Luke gives no 
hint at the earlier juncture of the momentous con- 
troversy of Gal 2, for which, indeed, the occasion 
arose only after the joint mission of Barnabas and 
Paul to S. Galatia, when mere Gentiles were 
received in large bodies into the Church (see 
Hort’s Jud, Christianity j pp. 64-67) : the Jerus. 
Church was occupied m A.D. 44-46 with the 
famine and the Herodian persecution ; for Patil to 
have raised the question of his apostolic status 
then would have been premature and officious. 
Paul ignores in Galatians the second visit to J erns., 
because it was devoted to the specific business 
stated by Luke, and nothing arose out of it 
affecting his relations with the first apostles or his 
own apostleship (see Lightf. GaL^ note appended 
to ch. ii.). Returning from Jems, at that time, 
Saul resumed his place among_ the * prophets and 
teachers ’ of the Church of Antioch (Ac 13^). 

The second stage of Paul’s ministry culminates 
with the Conncil at Jems., which gave validity 
to Gentile Christianity and St. Paul’s plenary 
apostieship, now attested by God in the suc- 
cesses of the first missionary journey. 

(c) The third period of Pam’s ministry is signal- 
ized by the extension of his misdon to Europe, 
and by the writing of his earliest apostolic letters 
(1 and 2 Th). The history of the Secoto Mis- 
si03srAEy JOUKNEY is contained in Ac 
It begins with the rupture between Paul and 
Bam^as, occasioned by Paul’s refusal of the com- 
panionship of Mark (to whom in the end he was 
reconciled: Philem®^, Col 4^^, 2 Ti 4^^), but of 
which a deeper cause lay in the changed relations 
of the two leaders. Paul must now go his own way. 


He proceeds to the mission field in Asia Blinor, 
taking for his associate Silas (or Silvanus), one of 
the two delegates sent from Jerus. to accompany 
Barnabas and Paul on their return to Antioch 
(Ac 15^^' ®^). Silas, like Paul, was a Hebrew 

of Latin name and Roman citizenship (16®^),— ;-a 
‘prophet,’ moreover, and a ‘leading man’ in 
the Jerus. Church. He accompanied Paul only for 
this journey. Much later, we find him acting as 
St. Peter’s secretary (1 P 5^®). Silas and Mark 
were important links between the Apostles Paul 
and Peter, and between the Judaean Church and 
the Gentile mission. Paul and Silas journeyed by 
road, through the Cilician Gates, to 8. Galatia, 
arriving first at Derhe, then at Lystra. At Lystra 
Paul enlisted young Timotheus, possibly to fill 
the place of Mark as assistant to himself and Silas. 
He first, however, ‘ circumcised him,’ since he was 
the son of a Jewess, to avoid scandalizing the 
Jews (Ac 16^“^). At each place Paul and Silas de- 
livered the resolutions of the Council of Jems. 
(15®®"^), which were received everywhere (15^®-®® 
16^* ®) with lively satisfaction. They effected their 
immediate purpose of composing the Judaeo-Gentile 
Churches and putting a stop to the legalistic 
agitation. The circumcision of Timothy was 
another conciliatory step on St. Paul’s part (see 
Hort’s Jud» Christianity^ pp. 84-87). The line of 
Churches between the two Antiochs were now 
becoming ‘ solidly established in the faith, and 
they were increasing in number daily.’ 

Ac 16® brings us to the turning point of the 
second missionary journey, and to a critical moment 
in Paul’s career. St. Luke is pressing forward to 
the Macedonian mission, and sketches intervening 
movements less distinctly than his wont, in the 
long and somewhat awkward sentence of vv.®*^. 
We gather that St. Paul’s plan had been, after the 
visitation of the S. Galatian Churches now com- 

E leted, to push on westwards along the great 
ighway to Ephesus, the chief city of Asia Minor 
and the stepping-stone to Greece and Rome. But 
the travellers were ‘ forbidden by the Holy Spirit 
to speak the word in Asia ’ (the Roman province of 
that name, with Ephesus for its capital). When 
afterwards, ‘having come over against Mysia,* 
much fartW north, ‘th^ were trying to entei 
Bithynia,’ ‘the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’ 
They were thus compelled finally to make for 
Troas, where the vision appeared which sum- 
moned Paul to the help of the Macedonians. This 
was a great and pregnant movement in apostolic 
history — the step which carried Paul and Silas 
across the Egean ; other events of the time were 
of importance, in Luke’s view, only as leading up 
to this. Three distinct Divine interpositions 
occurred, forcing Paul and his companions upon a 
venture quite unanticipated by themselves. 

But how are we to construe the first ciaase of 
V.®— according to the critical text its principal 
and governing sentence, ‘ But they passed through 
the Phrygian and Galatian country, having been 
(i.c. since they were) forbidden* by the Holy Spirit 
to speak the word in Asia ’ ? {dt^\6ov dk ^pvytw 
Kal TaXariK^v KwXvdiptes /f.r.X.). Ramsay 

(who has reinforced with powerful arguments the 
theory held by Mynster, Perrot, Renan, Hausrath, 
Weizsacker, that Paul never entered N. Galatia, 
and that the Galatians of his Ep. are the people of 
the Phrygian and Lycaonian Churches founded on 

* Eamsay prefers the reading of the TE, which 

he interprets as resumptive of w,4.6, thus detaching amXu- 
SsvTts from the foregoing clause. Even with the reading 
Ss, it is maintained that . . . 'Aa'/as conveys a distinct 

predication, not explainmg the but supplementing it 

and stating the next occurrence (see, besides Eamsay as below, 
Askwith’s Destination and Date of the By, to the Gal.^ ch. iii.). 
With the given arrangement of words, tins construction at the 
best is artificial. 
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tlie first tour) argues that ‘the Phrygian and 
Galatian region * of this passage is simply the 
Phrygo-Galatian district extending from fconinm 
to Antioch, traversed before, and that Paul and 
Silas journeyed in a direct line, and with no con- 
siderable delay, from this region to Troas, It 
seems to be clear, on the other hand, that v*® 
concludes the account of St. Paul’s visitation of 
S. Galatia, and that v.® relates his setting out on a 
new campaign. Forbidden to preach in Asia, the 
missionaries moved in another direction ; and ‘the 
Phrygian and Galatian region ’ is Luke’s definition 
of the fresh field upon which they now enter. 
Here St. Luke first employs the word Galatian^ 
although the travellers have been within the 
Roman province of that name since arriving at 
Derbe, for the cities of Asia Minor evangelized 
on the first tour all lay (as Ramsay has decisively 
proved) within its bounds. We naturally look for 
this new ‘Galatian region’ in Galatia proper or 
N. Galatia, the western part of which, with 
Pessinus for its centre, marched with Phrygia 
not far to the east of the direct way from Antioch 
to Troas, The presumption from Greek usage is 
that r^v ml VaXariK^p signifies two 

adjoining districts coupled together, rather than 
one district known by two difierent names (comp. 
Ac27®, Lk 3^, 1 Th 1®), and that the co-ordinate 
‘Phrygian* and ‘ Galatian’ are used in the same 
sense fthe former ethnic^ and so therefore the 
latter). Emerging from N.W. Galatia, the travel- 
lers would find themselves (v.’) close to Bith3naia 
on the north, and with Mysia presenting itself on 
the west. V.® thus fills in the geographical space 
between w.® and and defines the tract, first 
Phrygian in population then Galatian, which 
separated Bithyma from St. Paul’s old mission 
field.* (On the question of N. v. S. Galatia see, 
in addition to writers mentioned before, Light! 
Galatians^ Introd.; Ramsay’s UA. in Rom, Mmp, 
chs. iii.-vi., St, Paul ifAe Tmv. chs. v., vi., viii., ix,, 
Studia BiUica, lY, it , and art. Galatia in this 
Dictionary; Chase in the IT. viii. 401, 

ix. 314, 331, with Ramsay’s replies f Gifford, id. 
rv. X. 1 ; ZQcMeT, SK, 1894, pp, 51-102 ; Schiirer, 
Jahrh, f, jprot, Theol,, 1892, p. 471 ; Crit, Review^ 
III. [1893] 356 ; Lipsius, ‘ Handcom.,’ Galat, Ein- 
leitung). The verb (16®) connotes a ‘mis- 

sionary progress ’ {St, Pmd the Tmi;. p. 384) ; and 
when rani revisits this district on his third journey 
(18®®), he ‘ travels through the Galatian region and 

* The writer ie now (1900) inclined to Ramsay’s construction 
of T^v ^pvy, «. r«X«r. ^ denoting the Phrygo-Qalatian 

Pie would prefer to say, GaJatic-Phrygian] region ; but unless 
this phrase had an accepted political hmitation, of which there 
is no evidence, it covert presumably the weit of the proviTice of 
Qalatia generally, the whole of which was (in the substratum 
of its population) Phrygian ethnically and Galatian politically. 
Even in the KW,, as Ramsay intimates, the 6alat» were never 
more than a ruling clan. On this modified view, it would appear 
that Paul and Silas, when forbidden to preach *in Asia,’ moved 
northwards from the field of the earlier mission, confining them- 
selves still to Phrygia Gaiatica where they were allowed to * speak 
the word/ and avoiding Phrygia Asians which they had been 
previously on the point of entering (t4J ’Ar/^ is thus seen to be 
antitherical to • * . VoeXeunx^v Taking this course 

and marching within the eastern side of the border-line separ- 
ating the two provinces, which parted Phrygia between them, 
the apostles arrived at the N.W. comer of Galatia, with 
Bithynia fronting them, and Mysia flanking them at some 
distoce to the west. Here, once more, their course was 
supematurally Averted— from north to west, as previously from 
west to north— and * passing over Mysia * (a part of Asia, where 
they had been ‘forbidden to speak the word 7 ihey reached the 
sea at Troas. Paul and Silas thus traversed, in west central 
Galatia, a wild and desolate country ; but this route was forced 
upon them, and Paul ‘would not be deterred by rough or un- 
frequented paths* There must have been at this time 

regular oommunication between the S.W, and N* of the great 
Galatian province. Th© view followed in this note gives a good 

sense U) Ac . . . t. 

which means, in thj? light, ‘traver^g the (above-mentioned) 
Gcdatian region a«d5 Phrpgia * at large— not the Galatian part of 
it alone, to which Paul’s travels had been specifically limited on 
the Second Journey. 


Phrygia in order, strengtheniEg gH ike dwcipies^ 
-—the last clause implying that on th© ground se 
lightly passed over m 16® considerable time had 
been spent and many souls won for Christ. To 
this second journey the oriM of the Galatian 
Churches, addressed In Paul’s great Ep. of that 
name, has been generally referred, its interpreters 
seeing in the recipients Galatians by race,* in- 
habitants of the north (preferably the N.W.) of 
the great Roman province of Galatia. Paul made 
acquaintance with his ‘Galatians’ unexpectedly, 
when compelled by illness to seek their hospitality, 
and so to give them the gospel (Gal 4^*®®). Twice, 
during this journey he was turned aside from his 
purpose by the voice of the Holy Spirit; it ap- 
ears that the hand of God was further laid on 
im, in the shape of disabling sickness, obliging 
him to halt in this out-of-the-way district, which 
he had meant to traverse without lingering. God 
was mving to His strong-willed servant a hard 
schooling in submission. It may have been 
Bithynia that Panl and Silas were making for 
when thus checked ; or it may have been (accord- 
ing to Panl’s wont) Ancyra, the capital of the Gal- 
atian province, already evangelized in its southern 
part. In any case, the Galatians, with whom he 
now tarried, received the infirm apostle with 
enthusiasm, and he made numerous and attached 
converts amongst them, the objects of his warm 
affection but anxious solicitude. 

If other reasons besides the writer’s eagerness to 
bring ns to Macedonia are required to account for 
the silence of Acts about the Galatians of the Ep., 
the fact that the N. Galatian mission was a paren- 
thesis in Paul’s work and lay off the main fine of 
missionary progress may account for the slightness 
of St. Luke^s references thereto ; and the defection 
feared may have made the apostle’s work there, to 
a large extent, a labour lost. 

It was at Troas that St. Luke met St. Paul and 
joined his company (Ramsay conjectures Luke him- 
self to have been the * Macedonian man ’ of Ac 16® : 
St, Paul the Trap, ix. 3) ; and at Philippi Lnke 
stayed, being found there when Paul revisited that 
town. (The ‘ we ’ of the Acts contmues f rom 16^® to 
16^^, to be resumed at 20®* ®). The ‘ vision ’ may have 
prepared St. Paul for St. Luke’s invitation toMace- 
donia (Ramsay, as above), aa St. Peter was prepared 
at Joppa for the summons of Cornelius. Philippi 
was an important Roman colony .with a smallJewish 
settlement worshipping at an open-air prosemht by 
the river -side. Among * the women who assembled’ 
there Paul and Silas found their first hearers, and in 
the proselyte Lydia their first European convert 
and their hostess (vv.^*“^). Women played a lead- 
ing part in this Church from the outset (Ph 4^"®). 
The missionaries had preached at the prosemhS for 
some time, when their work was stopped by the 
accusation brought against them by the masters of 
a fortune -telling, ventriloquist slave -girl from 
whom ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ they had 
exorcized the evil spirit (w.^®"^®). This attack 
was one of Paul’s many ‘perils from the heathen.’ 
The gospel damaged the vested interests of 
idolatry ; and those who saw ‘ th© hope of their 
gain * endangered attacked its preachers through 
the passions of the populace—at Ephesus subse- 
quently as deg>isers of ‘the great goddess,’ at 
Philippi as ‘Jews’ who brought in ‘customs 
illegsa for Romans’ and affronting their pride 
(w.®®* ®^). In this eolonia Paul suffered one of the 
three beatings pnth (Roman) rods that he recounts 
in 2 Co 11®®. The scenes attending his imprison- 

♦ This assumprion as to the mee of Paul’s * Galatians ’ Is modi- 
fied by the later note above. It is still maintamed that in 
: locality and ori^a the Churches in question are distinct from 
I those of S. Galaria, which were fotmd^ upon the First Journey 
I and owed allegiance not to Paul alone, but to Paul and Barnabas 
I jointly. 
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meat here along with Silas, form one of the 
most stirring and most graphic episodes in the 
. Acts. 

St. PaiiFs campaign in Macedonia was one of 
conflict, but signal success. The mission- 
Uiles entered Thessalonica (now Saloniki), the 
capita! of Macedonia, full of vigour and hope (1 Th 
i® 2^*®). Kext to Syrian Antioch, this city was 
the most important which Paul had so far reached, 
being the chief emporium of the Thracian peninsula 
and the seat of Roman administration, containing 
also a large and indnential synagogue. Once 
planted at Thessalonica, ‘the word of the Lord 
sounded out’ far and wide j the gospel was adver- 
tised through the whole of Macedonia and Aehaia 
(1 Th St. Paul’s experience here resembled 

that at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 17^“^®). At this loyal 
imperial capital, however, the attack on Chris- 
tianity takes a new form, reminding us of the 
charge against Jesus before Pilate. The preachers 
are accused of sedition, of ‘setting np another 
king, Jesus.* The emphasis which Paul laid at 
this time upon the doctrines of ‘the kingdom 
of God’ ana the paromia lent colour to this 
dangerous impeachment. Paul left Thessalonica 
for Berma with his work unfinished, and firmly 
resolved to return soon (1 Th 2^’’’ 3^®) ; he had 

a peculiar affection for his converts here (as at 
Pmlippi), and a strong sense of the importance of 
the position won in this city. But he had to be 
content with sending Timothy from Athens in his 
place ; and it was only on Timothy’s return (who 
found the apostle removed to Corinth, Ac 18®) 
that his anxiety was relieved, St. Luke’s account 
throws at this point a further light on St. Paul’s 
method of argument with Jews: ‘He discoursed 
to them from the Scriptures, expounding and 
explaining [1] that the Christ should suffer, and 
[2] should rise from the dead, and [3] that this 
is the Christ, this Jesus whom I proclaim to 
you.’ Up to the last point (reached on the third 
Sabbath?) the Jews listened with tolerance— to the 
general doctrine of a suffering and rising Messiah; 
the critical moment came when this Christ was 
identified with the crucified Nazarene. 

The synagogue of Bercea received the gospel 
with rare candour ; a Church was quickly formed, 
including ‘many’ Jews; everything went well, 
until Jews from Thessalonica arrived to stir up 
the heathen multitude against the apostles. The 
danger to St. Paul’s life must have been great, 
for he was sent by sea right out of the countij 
and escorted all the way to Athens (17^®*^®). This 
deadly persecution by the Thessalonian Jews justi- 
fies the anger he expresses in 1 Th 

At Athens, the city of philosophers hut ‘ full of 
idols,’ things take a different course. Paul is hailed 
as a wandering lecturer upon some curious form of 
religious speculation, and is brought by ‘ certain of 
the Stoics and Epicureans’ before the court (not 
up on the hUl) of the Areopagus, which was charged 
with the oversight of public teaching in the city. 
The profound and earnest discourse reported in 
Ac — ^which leads up from the general truth, 

then widely accepted, of God’s spiritual nature 
and fatherly relation to men, to the proclamation 
of Christ’s coming in judgment and the resur- 
rection of the dead — ^made no decided impression 
on this audience. A single Areopagite accepted 
the faith, with a few other persons (17^), but no 
considerable Church could be gathered ; and Paul 
went on to Corinth (on ‘Paul at Athens,’ see 
especially Ramsay’s St, Paul the Trav, xi. 1-3). 
Silas’ movements at this time cannot be traced 
with certainty: probably he followed Paul to 
Athens, along with Timothy (Ac 17^), and was 
separately, and a little later (iTh 3^*®, *we sent 
Timothy^), despatched from that place— ^c. to 


Philippi or Bercea, journeying with Timothy back 
from Macedonia to rejoin the apostle (Ac 18®). 

Paul reached Corinth alone, ‘in weakness, and in 
fear, and in much trembling’ (1 Co 2®) — a condition 
due partly to sickness, but partly, one thinks, to 
his small success at Athens and his distress about 
the Thessalonians. The elation of his Macedonian 
mission was followed by a period of dejection. 
He gained, however, at the outset a couple of fast 
i friends in Aquila and Priscillaj recently driven 
from Rome through the emperor Claudius’ decree 
of expulsion against the Jews. Their acquaintance 
turned his thoughts more definitely to that city, 
which at Corinth came into Paul’s nearer view. 
St. Paul’s opening addresses in this synagogue were 
received with favour both by ‘Jews and Greeks* 
(Ac 18^"*), until after some weeks, on the arrival of 
Silas and Timothy with cheering news from Mace- 
donia, he proclaimed in its full scope, and with 
renewed energy, the Messiahship of Jesus and ‘ the 
word of the cross ’ (Ac 18®"®, 1 Co 2^). At this 

the Jews were scandalized, and an angry separation 
ensued. Paul occupied the house of a converted 
proselyte, Titius Justus— judging from his name* 
a Roman citizen of the colonia — close to the syna- 
gogue ; the ruler of the synagogue followed him 
When he tells the Corinthian brethren that there 
were *not many wise, mighty, highborn’ amongst 
them, it is evident that some persons of distinction 
and culture attached themselves to this Church 
(cf. Rol62®). 

The Corinthian Church shone by its intellectual 
gifts and variety of talent. Its constituency was 
drawn from the lowest as well as the higher walks 
of life. On this rank soil, in the metropolis of 
Greek vice, a Christianity sprang np of abounding 
vitality, but rife with seeds of strife and corruption 
(1 Co 1® 2 Co 1220*21, etc.). In Corinth the 

Jews had no popular influence, and Paul was able 
to stay for eighteen months. He was encouraged 
by a vision assuring him of personal safety and 
of a rich harvest of souls (Ac 18®’i^). Paul ex- 
perienced at Corinth the full benefit of the pro- 
tection of Roman law. The proconsul Gallio, 
known through his brother Seneca as an amiable 
and large-minded man, dismissed contemptuously 
the charge of illegal action brought by the Jews 
against Paul, and winked at the beating there- 
upon given to the accuser by the Greek bystanders 
(w. 12-17). In no other great city, with the excep- 
tion of Syrian Antioch, did the apostoHc Church 
experience so little persecution. 

The date of the FIRBT Epistlb TO THB Thess. 
is determined by comparison of 1 Th 3® and Ac 18® 
as falling within the first period of St. Paul’s so- 
journ at Corinth, within six months probably of 
his leaving Thessalonica. The SECOND Epistle 
followed speedily after the First ; for it deals with 
the same situation, aggravated in some particulars, 
and corrects a misapprehension due in part to mis- 
understanding or perversion of the First (2 Th 2i* % 
These two Epp., with the Address at Athens and 
the allusions of 1 Co, show the prominence of the 
doctrine of the Last Things in St, Paul’s teaching 
at this epoch. Though his specific doctrine of the 
Cross is only once alluded to in the Thess. letters 
(I Th 5®* 1®), the Epp. to Corinth and Galatia prove, 
by their references to Ms preaching on the second 
journey (1 Co 2i- 2 , Gal 3^, etc.), that this was his 
central theme throughout. 

I The course of the Second Journey, possibly, 

I throws some light upon the obscure figure of ‘ the 
man of lawlessness ’ in 2 Th 2. Many indications 
point to the apostle’s interested study of the Roman 
Empire and its relations to the kingdom of Christ. 
The majesty and equity of Roman law, the ability 
of Roman administration, the unity and peace 
which Roman rule gave to the civilized world. 
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Paul appreciated ? they had created the field for 
Ms great work. He saw in the Eoman magistrate 
*the restrainer* of evil forces that might have 
crushed the Church in its infancy. But toere was 
one featiore in the Eoman system that must have 
stirred his extreme abhorrence — the CcBsar-worship 
then rapitUy spreading in the provinces, which 
was becoming, m fact, the religion of the Empire. 
This ^development of imperial autocracy was, in 
principle, qnite distinct from the authority of the 
Btate, and could be regarded by Paul only as the 
climax of lawlessness. The attempt of Caligula, 
in the year 39, to place his statue in the temple at 
Jerusalem had horrified the Jewish world; the 
blasphemous freaks of this Csesar were probably in 
the^ apostle’s mind when he wrote 2 Th 2^. In 
their progress through Asia Minor the missionaries 
were confronted with multiplied signs of the 
imperial religion ; not improbably they passed, e.y., 
through Pergamnm (marked out in Eev 2^^ as the 
place ‘where Satan dwelleth’), where stood the 
Augusteium, in which the godhead of the Divus 
Augustus was honoured by a splendid cnitus re- 
nowned through the peninsula. Such observations 
gave a sharper ed^e to St. Paul’s conception of ‘the 
kingdom ’ ; and his reflexions upon this antithesis 
may well have affected his language in such a way 
as to lend colour to the charge made against Mm 
at Thessalonica (Ac 17^* ®). On this subject he had 
spoken more freely than he ventures to write (2 Th 
^). The OT forecasts of Antichrist, combined 
with the contemporary deification of the Caesars, 
supply the material for the image of the dvrLKel/xevos 
of 2 Th. This same Caesar- worship inspired the 
hatred of Eome which burns through the Apoca- 
lypse. St. Paul and St. John, with profound 
insight, discerned in this cult the true rival of 
Christianity among the forces of the time; the 
numen of (Jassar, as the great martyrdoms proved, 
was the crucial alternative to that of Jesus. Anti- 
christ was latent in the world-god of the Palatine. 

In his progress westwards Paul was increasingly 
attracted, yet repelled, at each step by the gran- 
deur of Eome. The second missionary tour was 
the time of the apostle’s boldest enterprises, his 
largest conquests. In a single march the gospel 
was carried over more than half the breadth of the 
eastern Eoman Empire, and Corinth was brought 
into fellowship with Jerusalem. But these rapid 
successes in Galatia and Corinth prepared for the 
apostle his greatest sorrows. 

The second tour, occupying scarcely less than 
three years, closed with Paul’s voyage to Csesarea 
for Jerusalem. On the way he called at Ephesus, 
where he left Priscilla and Aquila, promising to 
return. This fourth visit to Jerusalem was of the 
briefest. At Antioch he spent ‘some time’ — an 
expression probably covering the ensuing winter. 

(d) The Thied Missionaey JouRJiTEY com- 
menced with the spring, when St. Paul set out for 
‘ the Galatian region and Phrygia,’ accompanied 
by Timothy (Ac 18^®^). During the interval 
between the second and third journeys we place 
(with Neander, Wieseler, A. Sabatier) St. Peter’s 
visit to Antioch and collision with St. Paul, re- 
lated in Gai The defeat of Ac 15 must have 

arrested the Judaistic movement for the time ; nor 
is St. Peter, to say nothing of Sb. Barnabas, likely 
at once to have stultified his action at the Council. 
The Epp. to the Thess. give no indication that St. 
Paul’s mind was disturbed during his first mission 
in Europe by controversy with the legalists, as it 
could hardly fail to have been if the settlement 
made at Jerus. had been already jeoparded by 
‘the dissimulation’ of Peter and Barnabas and 
the rene%ved activity of the fevBdSeXtpot rapelffaKrau 
The proceedings of the ‘ certain from James ’ at the 
time of St. Peter’s visit to Antioch amounted to 


‘a regular declaration of war,’ a renewal of the 
struggle between the principle of Jewish privilege 
and Christian universalism. This conflict, break- 
ing out in Antioch, spread rapidly over the field 
of St. Paul’s mission and raged bitterly in the 
Galatian and Corinthian Churches, where emis- 
saries from Jerus. appeared on the same errand as 
those who had ‘ carried away ’ the J ewish Christians 
of Antioch. ‘ Evidently, the apostle had quitted 
Jerus. (after the Council of Ac 15 and the under- . 
standing with the “ Pillars ”) and proceeded to his 
second Missionary Journey full of . satisfaction at 
the victory he had gained and free from anxiety 
for the future. The decisive moment of the .crisis 
necessarily falls between the Thess. and Gal. Epp. 
What haa happened meaiiwhile ? The violent dis- 
cussion with St. Peter at Antioch, and all that the 
recital of this incident reveals to us,— the arrival 
of the emissaries from St. James in the Gentile 
Christian circle, and the countennission organized 
to rectify the work of St, Paul, A new situation 
suddenly presents itself to the apostle on his return 
from the second Missionary Journey’ (Sabatier, 

The Apostle Faul^ pp. 10, 11, also 124-136). The 
Judaizers had recovered from the shock of their 
former overthrow ; and the enormous accessions 
to the Church from heathenism were threatening 
to overwhelm them. They determined on a new 
and more artful attempt to capture the Gentile 
Churches. They did not now, as before, bluntly 
insist that circumcision wms necessary to salvation t 
(Ac 15^), But they maintained that the law of i 
God created an indelible distinction between the i 
circumcised Israelite and all others, and that this 
separation was guarded by the Levitical ordinances 
respecting meats. While the Messiah was the 
Saviour of ail men, there belonged to His own 
people, with the apostles whom He chose from 
amongst them, an inalienable primacy. Only t 
through circumcision and conformity to the sacred j 
ordinances could Gentile believers become the legiti - i 
mate heirs of faithful Abraham, and enter into all 
the blessedness of the kingdom of God. Such was 
the theory of the new Judaizers, as we gather it 
from St. Paul’s polemic against them. They no 
longer denied the Christian status of uncircumcised 
believers in Christ, but they vindicated a higher 
status for the circumcised. Thus Peter and Bar- 
nabas, in withdrawing from the common Church 
table at Antioch under the pressure of these men, 
virtually ‘compelled the Gentiles to Judaize’ ; for 
only, it seemed, on this condition would the latter 
be in communion with Jewish believers and be re- 
cognized as Christians in the fullest sense. ‘ The 
decrees’ of the Jerus. Council, though certainly 
not designed for this purpose, and not correspond- 
ing (as it has often been alleged) to the ‘ Seven Com- 
mandments of the Sons of Koah ’ imposed on the 
ger tdskdbh or sebomenos (Hort, Jiid, Christianity^ 
pp. 68-76), might with a little ingenuity be con- 
strued in favour of the distinction now alleged, 
as though they placed Gentile Christians on a 
footing resembling that of proselytes to Judaism.* 
The law was brought in again to complete the 
work of the gospel ; and those who had ‘ begun in 
the spirit’ were to be ‘perfected by the flesh’ 
(Gal 3®). 

While the legalists sought in this way to foist 
Judaism upon the Pauline Churches, they equally 
strove to destroy the influence of the Apostle Paul. 
They came forward as the authorized representa- 
tives of the chiefs at Jems., and showed ‘letters of 
commendation’ to this effect (Gai 2^®, 2 Co 3^) ; in 
their name they assumed to correct the imperfect 
doctrine of Paul, and to claim the allegiance of 

* Such abuse ot the by the Judaissers best ex'plains i 

St. Paul’s silence jfespecting them, and their disappearaacw afte* 

Ac 16* (see, however, 2125). 
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ail believers for the mother Clnarch. Paul, they 
asserted, had no knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
no authority to preach Him, beyond what he had 
received from Peter and the Twelve. Amongst 
other proofs of this, they even argued at Corinth 
that his declining to receive a stipend betrayed 
the consciousness of inferior right. ‘With these im- 
scrupulous opponents Paul was in conflict through- 
oxit the third tour. At the outset he had warned 
his Galatian converts against the seducers who 
were following on his track (Gal 1® 6® ; cf, Ac 18^®). 
His o|monents anticipated his arrival at Corinth ; 
from Corinth he writes to Rome, expecting that 
they will carry the agitation there and may pre- 
possess the Roman Church against him. If these 
men were really supported, as they alleged, by the 
responsible heads of the J ewish Church, St. Paul’s 
position was almost untenable,* but the studious 
respect shown in the Epp. of this period for the 
‘ Pillars ’ indicates his confidence in their loyalty 
to the fellowship established between himself and 
them (Gal 2®* The failure of the attack on St, 
Paul’s apostleship goes far to prove that there was 
no schism between him and the Twelve. 

This fourth period, therefore, of St. Panl’s 
ministry is distinguished as the period of his 
struggle with the Judaistie reaction in the Church, 
and of the four great evangelical Epistles which 
were its outcome. The evangelist becomes the 
continversialist ; the church-founder must defend 
the churches of his foundation. The apologetic 
and doctrinal interests now predominate in St. 
Paul’s work ; he is employed m consolidating the 
conquests already won. 

Even his missionary activity bears at this time 
somewhat of a supplementary character. After 
* confirming ’ on his way ‘ all the disciples ’ gained 
on his last tour (Ac 18®®, cf. 16® ; for the expression 
f*. raXarcKijv 7c, see note * on p. 707®), 

*when he had made a missiona^ progress through 
the higher-lying quarters ’ (this implies a fainy 
complete evangelizing of central Asia Minor), Pam 
‘came to Ephesus’ (19^). Ephesus, with its rich 
and populous province of Asia, lay in the centre 
of the fields already occupied. It was the ob- 
jective point of St. iPanl’s second journey; God’s 
hand, had then diverted his course (16®), but only 
for a while. Here, as at Corinth, Paul’s work 
was under the shield of the Roman administration 
(1938-40^ . the friendship even of ‘some 

of the Asiarchs ’ (v.®^), who were the ‘ high priests 
of Asia, the heads of the imperial politico-religious 
organization of the province’ (St. Faul the Trav. 
p. 281). ‘Many,* therefore, as his ‘adversaries’ 
were, and though he had to ‘ fight with wild beasts 
in Ephesus’ (1 Co 15®® 16®), Paul held his ground 
in this city for three years, until ‘ all those that 
dwelt in Asia had heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks’ (Ac 19^®* ®® 20®^). This 

success led to a great destruction of the Ephesian 
books of magic ; it so much diminished the sale of 
the images of Artemis that the craftsmen took 
alarm and stirred up a riot of the city multitude, 
w^ho were enraged at the disparagement of their 
world-famed goddess. The tumult hastened Paul’s 
departure ; but he had done an immense work at 
Ephesus. This city, afterwards the home of the 
Apostle John, was the most powerful centre of 
Christianity in the later apostolic age. The Ep. 
to Philemon and that to the Colossiahs, written to 
an outlying town of the province which Paul had 
not himself visited, and the general (provincial) 
destination of the so-called Ep. to the Ephesians 
(see art.}, indicate how widely Paul’s mission per- 
meated the province of Asia. With the establish- 
ment of the gospel at Troas, evangelized by Paul on 
leaving Ephesus (2 Co 2^®* cf. Ac 20®'i®), and the 
excursion into Illyria (Ro made apparently 


during his sojourn in Macedonia in the following 
summer, two more links were added to the chain 
of Churches, which by the end of the third tour 
stretched ‘ from Jerusalem round about unto II ly- 
ricum.’ The apostle felt that things were ripening 
for his advance to Rome (Ac 19®^). 

Besides the daily pressure of his mission, nevei 
perhaps so great as at Ephesus, there lay on St. 
Paul heavily at this time ‘the care of all the 
Churches’ (2 Co 11®®). Of this care the Corinthian 
and Galatian Epistles are evidence. Galatiajvs is 
commonly referred to the Ephesian sojourn ; ‘Light- 
foot has given good reasons, though not all equally 
ood’ (Hort’s fud. Chr. p. 99), for placing it later, 
etween 2 Co and Ro, as written from Macedonia 
or Corinth (Comm, on GaL, Introd. iii.), Ramsay, 
in accordance with his S. Galatian theory, carries 
the Epistle back to St. Paul’s stay at Antioch before 
the third journey ; while Clemen {Chronologie d, 
Faulin. Brief e, ii. A. 1) makes it follow Romans 
because of its extreme controversial position. 

In 1 AND 2 CORINTMIANS we see Paul closely 
watching affairs at Corinth, during his residence 
in Ephesus. But the exact course of his proceed- 
ings is difficult to determine. Krenkel (in his 
Beifrdge) and Schmiedel (in the ‘ Handcommenrar 
z. NT,’ EinUit. an Kor.) have lately examined 
the data minutely, arriving at involved and con- 
tradictory theories as to Paul’s communications 
with Connth during this period. From 2 Co 13^* ® 
it is almost certain that Paul had been at Corinth 
a second time, ‘in sorrow’ (2^) and humiliation 
(12®®* ®^). He found a number of his converts re- 
lapsing into heathen vice ; and he rebuked and 
warned, but forbore to strike. This forbearance 
had compromised his authority and given an ini- 
pression of weakness on his part, of w’hich his 
opponents subsequently took an injurious advan- 
tage, contrasting his imperious letters with his 
feeble presence and challenging a ‘proof’ of his 
apostolic powers (2 Co ^ 10^"“ 13^”^®). This inter- 
vening visit (an excursion by sea from Ephesus, 
unnoticed by Luke) was made not long before 1 Co 
(so Schmiedel), —and, since this letter was written 
in the spring (1 Co 5® 16®), probably in the pre- 
vious autumn. In 1 Co 4^®"®^ Paul meets the in- 
sinuation, based on the result of this encounter, 
that he is afraid to come to Corinth ; his seeming 
vacillation between the 1st and 2nd Ep. gave addi- 
tional colour to the imputation, afterwards repeated 
(2 Co P®“®^). This episode, not directly mentioned in 
1 Co and which both parties m%ht wish to forget, 
Paul is compelled to recall in 2 Co by the taunts of 
his opponents. On his return to Ephesus under 
the painful impression of what he had just wit- 
nessed at Corinth, the apostle wrote a sharp dis- 
ciplinary Epistle, to which 1 Co 6®“^® refers in 
explanation and reinforcement. In spite of this 
appeal, the Church of Corinth had permitted ‘ the 
old leaven’ to remain, until the monstrous ease of 
incest compelled the apostle to give the solemn 
and peremptory directions of 1 Co 5^“®. 

Concurrently with the news of this outrage, Paul 
hears of the factions dividing the Church, in which 
the names of Cephas and of Apollos (much against 
his will) figure in rivalry with his own, — even 
the name of Christ being dragged into the com- 
petition. The ApoUos party, affecters of philo- 
sophical breadth and culture, were conspicuous at 
the moment ; and Paul deals with them in chs. 1-4 
of 1 Co, referring to Apollos with brotherly frank- 
ness (3^*®® 4®), The Church had also addressed to 
the apostle at Ephesus a public letter, avoiding 
the grave matters taken up in St. Paul’s first six 
chapters, and writing with a self - complacency 
sadly unbefitting (4® 5®*® 11®), but asking his guid- 
ance on a number of important practical questions, 
with which he deals in ehs, 7-14 ; see the headings 
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J1.S5 gi 121 16^ Three leading Corinthian Chiis- 
tians hroTight this letter to Ephesus (16^®"^®) ; and 
Paul, in sending them back with his reply, warmly 
commends them. In this Epistle we first hear of 
Hhe collection for the saints’ at Jerusalem, 
gathered by Paul on his third missionary tour, to 
which he attached great importance (16^“^ 2 Co 
8. 9, Gal 2^®). He had already given instructions 
to the Churches of Galatia on the business, prob- 
ably on his way through Asia Minor (Ac 18^) ; and 
Gai as well as 2^®, tacitly refers to it. The 
phrase introducing the topic in 1 Co 16^ (cf. 7^ 
etc.) suggests that the Corinthians were already 
interested in this charity (see also 2 Co 8^® 9-'®). 
This ministration to the poverty of the persecuted 
Church in Jerus. (1 Th in which Paul had 
been engaged from an early time (Ac 11®®), helped 
to unite Jewish and Gentile Christians ; it was a 
counteraction to the Judaistic propaganda, since it 
exhibited to the mother Church the true grace of 
God in the daughter Churches among the heathen. 

Wiien Paul despatched our 1st Ep. to Corinth, 
he was expecting to travel thither soon, but not 
immediately, and to make a considerable stay; 
meanwhile ne has sent Timothy, now in Macedonia 
upon his way, who * will remind ’ the Corinthians 
of Paul’s ‘ways in Christ,’ which they were in 
danger of forgetting. He had some apprehension 
that Timothy might not be well received (1 Co 
41709 1010. 192 ^’®®). Although Timothy 

shares in the greeting of 2 Co, and 2 Co 1-7 (quite 
otherwise than 1 Co) is written mainly in the first 
person plural, not a word is said about Timothy’s 
visit to Corinth. This silence is significant, as 
was St. Paul’s silence in 1 Co respecting his own, 
then recent, visit. Had Timothy never arrived at 
Corinth, some explanation would surely have been 
given ; clearly, he is not forgotten (P). Now, in 
the same letter there is notable reference to some 
one, unnamed, who had been grievously * wronged,’ 
and wronged in such a way that Paul felt the in- 
jury as his own. About this wrong he has wTitten 
shortly before, * out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart, with many tears ’ (2®* ^ 7®’^*). In this pain- j 
ful letter, which had made the Corinthians ‘sorry | 
after a godly sort’ and ‘ to repentance,’ Paul must | 
have demanded the exemplary punishment of * him 
that did the wrong ’ ; and a ‘ censure ’ had been ! 
accordingly inflicted upon him ‘by the majority’ 
of the Church, under which the offender was so 
humbled that Paul forgives him and desires his 
restoration (2 Co 2®’^^). • 

Chs. 1-7 of the 2nd Ep. turn upon this incident. 
Who were the sufierer and inflicter of wrong ? (1) 
The father and son of 1 Co 5 ^ ; so it is often replied 
(see c.y. Edwards and Beet on 1 Co, and Klopper 
on 2 Co, ad loce.). But the language and feeling of 
2 Co 2®"^^ 7®'^® are as unsuitable as those of 1 Co 5 
are suitable to this infamous offence, and one hardly 
thinks that even the Church of Corinth could 
hesitate or be divided about so flagrant a crime 
when solemnly brought up for judgment ; nor does 
1 Co correspond to tne description of 2 Co (2) 
Bt. Paul himself and some insolent Corinthian 
Christian, who had defied the apostle either when 
present on the second visit (thus interjected be- 
tween 1 and 2 Co), or in his absence ; so Sabatier 
{The Ap. Paul, pp. 171-175), Schmiedel, pd others. 
This explanation sets us at the right point of view 
for understanding 2 Co 2 and 7 ; but St. Patd’s 
second visit to Corinth probably came about earlier 
(see p. 710^) ; and St. Paul is not the man to have 
retreated before a personal attack, shooting Par- 
thian arro vs by letters from a distance ; such a 
defeat would have been irreparable. (3) Beyschlag 
and Pfleiderer, with greater probability, suggest 
Timothf as the ddtKv&ek. Appearing at Corinth 
on Paul’s behalf about the time of the arrival of 


the 1st Ep. (4”‘^^ 16^®* and perhaps taking th© 
initiative in the trial of the incestuous man, 
Timothy received a gross insult from ‘ some pe ’ 
of note in the Church, the injury thus inflicted 
striking the apostle through his representative, 
and, not improbably, involving an angry reflexion ■ 
upon him for sending a stripling in his place.^ This 
attack on Timothy accounts for the emphatic and 
continuous identification by the apostle in 2 Co 
1-7 of his young helper with himself, and for the 
subtle interchanges between the first person plural 
and singular in the passages relative to the ddiK^aas 
and ddLKTjdeh, 

On Timothy’s return, soon after 1 Co, with this 
grievous news, Paul wrote ‘out of anguish of 
heart ’ the lost epistle between 1 and 2 Co (not to 
be identified with 2 Co 10-13^®, as by Hausrath and 
Pfleiderer ; these chapters have nothing to do with 
the affair of the ddLKrjdeU), conveyed by Titus 
(before this time employed at Corinth on fclie 
business of the collection, 2 Co 8® 9®*® in 

which Paul called on the Church to condemn the 
dSiK^eras and thus ‘ show itself clear in the matter.’ 
This the Corinthians did — at least ‘the majority* 
of them (2®) — “with earnest apologies to Paul and 
Timothy (7^^* % Paul had sent Titus in confidence 
that such satisfaction would be given ; but Titus’ 
delay in returning awakened the most distressing 
apprehensions (2^^* 7®* ®). He was compelled to 

leave Ephesus, and, after awaiting his messenger 
for some time at Troas, passed on to Macedonia 
still in painful suspense. At the moment when 
he sent Titus from Ephesus, Paul was disposed to 
come round by way of Corinth to Macedonia,— 
supposing, of course, that the Corinthians sub- 
mitted (cf. 1^ and 7^^),— and Titus had intimated 
that the apostle, contraTy to the intention of 1 Co 
16®-^, might thus give them * a second joy.’ But 
this was now impossible (Paul would not come 
without better news from Corinth, 2^' ®), and the 
apostle reverted to the earlier plan of travel. He 
must have apprised Titus of this Aimnge, with 
directions to meet him in Troas or Macedonia; 
and in this way the news of St. Paul’s illness 
reached Corinth before Titus left 7'^). The 
Corinthians were full of sympathy ; at the same 
time, reflexions were made on the apostle’s seem- 
ing fickleness, which touched him keenly (P®*^). 

The illness from which Paul sufferea between 
1 and 2 Co was severe and all but fatal (2 Co 1® 6®), 
This affliction left a deep mark in his experience ; it 
overshadows 2 Co, Chs. 4^®-5^® record his thoughts 
as he then lay confronting the last enemy. For 
the first time he realizes the likelihood that he 
will die before the Lord’s return ; we do not find 
him subsequently speaking of the irapovcrla in the 
first person plural of 1 Th and 1 Co. The terrible 
closing scenes at Ephesus, the revolt of Galatia and 
Corinth, and this prostrating attack of sickness, 
by their concurrent eSect brought him into the 
lowest depths of affliction (1®'^^ 4'^*^® 7®* ®) ; and God 
is now to him, above all, ‘ the Father of compas- 
sions.’ It was the darkest hour that the apostle 
had known. His life and his mission seemed both 
to be ending in defeat. 

The acute personal question raised by thoddtfch^as 
at Corinth is terminated ; but the larger contro- 
versy remains, and has been exasperated through 
the an-ival of Judjean emissaries (3^ IP®*®® 12^^). 
Of these men and their proceedings Titus, on his 
return from Corinth, gave a full report. The 
Church, while sincerely Toyal to Paul, had received 
rtho' ‘false apostles’ and ‘deceitful workers’; it 
TrYas being imposed on and was too likely to be 
seduced by them (11®“**^®*®®). Their self-commen- 
dations and disparagements of Paul, at wdiose ex- 
pense, they exalted the Twelve, were listened to 
Avlth unw'orthy tolerance. He is compelled in 
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2 Co 3-0, aid more polemically in the concluding 
chapters, t4) vindicate at length both his character 
and apostleship. The contrast, in temper and 
purport, between 2 Co 1-7 and 10-13, which leads 
some able scholars {e.g. Hausrath, Schmiedel) to 
regard these sections as distinct epistles, is due 
to the peculiar situation at Corinth, to the fact 
that, while the majority of the Church had rallied 
to Paul (2®), there remained a minority all the 
more embittered, in which the newly - arrived 
agitators found the means for operating upon the 
entire community. The four parties of 1 Co have 
resolved themselves in a few months into two; 
and 2 Co is at once a message of peace to the 
well-disposed, and a thunderbolt launched by the 
apostle against the Judaizing promoters of ‘another 
gospel ’ and his own malignant detractors. 

This powerful Epistle appears to have subdued 
the mutiny at Corinth, for Paul carried out his 
purpose of spending the winter there before his 
journey to Jerusalem (Ac 20^-® : cf. 2 Co 2^), and 
there he wrote the calm and deliberate Ep, to the 
BoTnans, the tone of which reflects his softened 
mood. This conciliatory temper befitted the apostle 
addressing a strange Church, where Jewish be- 
lievers are numerous but, as he suj^poses, not un- 
friendly to his gospel. Meanwhile Titus, attended 
for this purpose by two companions (2 Co 
is commissioned in conveying 2 Co to conclude the 
business of ‘ the collection,’ 'which had doubtless 
been hindered by strife; chs. 8 and 9 of 2 Co 
are devoted to this matter. In 1 Co 16^ Paul had 
suggested the election of deputies to convey the 
charity to J eras. ; such election the Macedonians 
had now made^ (2 Co 8^®) : Ac 20"* furnishes a list 
of these deputies, as they gathered to accompany 
St, Paul to Palestine. Prevented by a plot of the 
J ews against his life from taking ship at Corinth 
for Syria, Paul went round by way of Philippi 
(where he spent Passover) and Troas (Ac 20^®). 
His voyage thence and arrival at Jerusalem are 
fully described by St. Luke (Ac 20. 21), now St. 
Paul’s companion once more. (On this journey 
see Kamsay’s SL Paul the Trav. xiii.). St. Paul’s 
reception by St. James and the Church of Jeru- 
salem signalizes his victory over the legalists. 

The Ep. to tee Bomans sums up the develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s work and thought at this 
central epoch. The struggle with the Judaistic 
reaction which he has just passed through, was 
in effect a rehearsal of the internal conflict that 
issued in the conversion of Saul the Pharisee and 
his call to the apostleship of the Gentiles. He 
saw his converts in Galatia and Corinth, and those 
who ‘ had been delivered ’ to the same ‘ form of 
teaching’ in Rome (S^^ 16^^- in danger of being | 
reduced to the very bondage from which he had i 
himself been rescued by the signal intervention of i 
Jesus Christ (Eo 7^-8^ Gal 43^-5^). The Ep. | 
to the Galatians is a vehement apologetic reasser- 1 
tion, and the Ep, to the Romans a luminous and j 
niethodical exposition, of ‘the truth of the gospel’ i 
in 'Which Paul’s experience of twenty years, as a 
converted Christian man and an evangelist to Jews 
and Gentiles, was comprised. It is here unfolded 
in its mature expression, the form into which it 
was wrought by dint of use and conflict and 
through profound and intense reflexion, embrac- 
ing in its compass the whole course of sin and 
redemption, and the relations of Israel and of man- 
kind to God viewed in their largest aspects. Such 
a treatise and manifesto it was fitting for the 
apostle to send, to Borne — addressing himself ‘ urbx 
et or hi,’ and with an eye probably to other readers 
besides those of the lowly Christian Church he 
expected to visit there. Fronting the imperial 
city, Paul rises to a higher stature and assumes a 
loftisr accent. The added stateliness of diction 


and amplitude of treatment betray an imagina- 
tion, and a statesmanlike sense, touched by the 
majesty of Rome. Standing at Corinth, with the 
east behind him and a line of churches, now 
securely established, studding the road to J eru- 
salem, and with new fields before his sight stretch- 
ing westwards to Spain (Ro 15^’^"^®), the apostle 
pauses to review his progress and to give account 
of his mission and his doctrine that have been 
subject to so fierce a challenge. At tlie same 
time there is present to his mind the contingency 
that his voyage to Jerus. may have a fatal end, 
and that the Ep. he is now writing may prove 
to be his legacy rather than his introduction to 
the Roman Church (IS®®"®®; see Hort, Prolegomena 
to Bomans and Ephesians, pp. 42-50). The situa- 
tion, while it explains the critical importance 
and representative character of the Ep. to the 
Romans, accounts also for its limitations. This 
writing is retrospective; it is the consummation 
of the legalistic controversy, and of Paul’s mission- 
ary course ‘from Jerusalem round about unto 
Illyricum ’ : it is no more than this. The apostle’s 
life was to open into a new period fraught with 
other conflicts ; changed surroundings and demands 
will turn his thoughts in directions as yet unfore- 
seen ; and the later groups of Epp. contain develop- 
ments and applications of doctrine that are implicit, 
rather than realized, in the series of writings which 
concludes with the grand Ep. to the Romans. 

The apostle to the Gentiles now stands at the 
summit of his career. During the third missionary 
tour he has founded the prosperous Asian Churches ; 
he has written his four great Epp. and repelled 
the Judaistic invasion of Gentile Christianity, 
while he has preserved peace with the mother 
Church in Judaea. But these hardly-won successes 
engendered for the soldier of Christ new perils and 
conflicts. 

(e) Fifth Period* — Under many omens and fore- 
bodings of danger St. Paul travelled to Jerusalem. 
Though he was ‘ gladly received’ by ‘the brethren ’ 
there, the language of Ac 21*-^^* shows that the 
mass of Jewish believers were alienated from him. 
At St. James’ suggestion he took the occasion of 
publicly conforming to Mosaic practice, becoming 
‘ to the Jews as a J ew ’ in the same conciliatory 
^irit in which he wrote the Ep. to the Romans. 
But this did not propitiate Jewish hostility. The 
Asian Jews at the feast, who would have murdered 
Paul in the temple but for the Roman guard, de- 
nounced him as the universal enemy of Judaism 
(Ac 21^’3®). Through all the regions where he had 
laboured he was now a marked man in tlie eyes of 
his compatriots, the apostate, the waster of Israel, 
the profaner of its holy things. 

^ To this furious hatred Paul owed his four years* 
imprisonment and the long suspension of his 
missionary wmrk. His addresses of defence— (I) 
before the people from the temple steps, Ac 22; 
(2) before the Sanhedrin, 23 ; (3) before the pro- 
curator Felix, 24 ; (4) his appeal to Ciesar before 
the procurator Festus, 25 ; (5) his apology before 
Herod Agrippa ll. at the court of* Festus, 26— 
enable us to follow the course of the proceedings 
against him. The Roman judges saw that Paul 
was innocent of ci'sdl crime, but that the Jews, 
whose fanatical violence they feared to provoke, 
were bent on his destruction. As a Roman citizen, 
he must not he sacrificed to the Jew's ; his detention 
seemed the safest course; and Felix in the first 
instance had hoped that a bribe would be offered 
for his release (24*^®). A vision, on the first night 
of his imprisonment (23^^), encouraged Paul’s long- 
cherished hope of ‘seeing Rome’ (IQ^^); and when 
the change of governors at Caesarea led to a re- 
newal of the abortive local trials, Paul determined 
to accomplish that purpose by the words AppelU 
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CfBsareTifi, This course involYed the appellant in 
heavy expense 5 it is unlikely that Paul taxed the 
Churches for personal ends; and Ramsay finds 
here, and in other circumstances of his imprison- 
ment, reason to think that the apostle at this time 
was in command of considerahie private means, 
and had entered into his patrimony (St, Paul the 
Trav, xiii. 8). 

The voyage to Rome, with its shipwreck and 
winter detention^ in Melita (Malta), related in 
Ac 27 and 28 with vividness and accuracy, ex- 
hibits Paul’s practical and manly qualities to great 
advantage, his singular personal ascendency and 
strong good sense. He was received cordially by 
the Church at Rome. The Jewish leaders profess 
to know nothing of Ms case : his appeal must 
have taken the rulers at Jems, by surprise, and 
they had failed during the winter to advertise their 
brethren at Rome of the matter. Paul preaches to 
them with the same result as at Pisidian Antioch, 
Thessaloniea, and Corinth (28^’^'^). The narra- 
tive of Acts leaves him at Rome, ‘remaining in 
his own hii'ed lodging,’ in libera custodia^ allowed 
to ‘ receive all that came to visit him, preaching 
the kingdom of God and teaching the things con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all freedom, 
unhindered.’ The government at Rome took the 
same view of Paul as Gallio and Festus : he was a 
man politically harmless, but the cause of trouble- 
some ferments amongst the Jews, and therefore 
well out of the way. His trial was allowed to 
linger. King Agrippa may have joined with 
Festus in making favourable representations of 
the prisoner’s character ; and the report of the 
centurion Julius probably helped him with the ' 
military officer (the Princeps Peregrinonim, Bt, 
Paul the Trav, p. 348) in whose charge he was : 
placed. ! 

The fact that the account of St. Luke, written a ' 
considerable time after the events, concludes with 
the words above quoted, raises a decided presump- 
tion against this trial having issued in the apostles 
condemnation and death. The indications of Ac i 
21-28 (going to show that no capital charge was , 
forthcoming against Paul), and the expectations of 
the Epp. of the captivi^ (Philem Ph 
point the other way. If Paul had remained in 
Rome till the summer of 64, he would doubtless 
have fallen a victim to the Neronian persecution ; 
and this many critics have supposed. Chrono- 
logical inquiry, however, makes it more and more 
certain that the ‘ two years ’ of Ac terminated 
before this epoch — ^in 63 a.d. at the latest. 

The two years (Ac 242®*27j Paul’s residence in 
Csesarea, but for the speeches of defence, are 
almost a blank for us. He was granted such 
alleviations as a strict confinement allowed, and 
private friends had access to him ; but public 
work was impossible. The apostle, doubtless, 
communicated by messenger ana letter with his 
Churches ; and the extant Epp. to Philemon, the 
Colossians, and Ephesians are dated by some lead- 
ing critics— even Fhilippians (very improbably), by 
one or two — from the Caesarean captivity. The 
weight of opinion inclines to the Roman origin 
of all four (see artt. on these Epp.), At Rome 
Paul enjoyed greater freedom, and exercised a not- 
able public influence. His misfortunes ‘have re- 
sulted in the progress rather [than hindrance] of 
the gospel ’ (Pn I^^). His trial has given him the 
opportunity of representing Christ before ‘the 
preetorium’ (the emperor’s court of justice, v.^®; 
cf. 2 Ti 4^®“ ; and see St Paul the Trav, p. 357), 
and Christianity has penetsated the palace (4^®). 
St. Paul’s courage under his trials has stimulated 
the Roman Church generally to greater boldness; 
even the ill-disposed (legMist) minority, which 
existed at Rome (cf. 3^-®), has been provoked by 


jealousy to exertions which, since they served to 
spread the name of Christ, caused to Paul added Joy 
(1^®*^®). From Col 4^®* it appears that Paul could 
name only three Jewish Christians at Rome who 
were heartily on his side ; and two of these were 
helpers from a distance (cf. Ph 2-®*^^}. Notwith- 
standing certain notes of depression and the sense 
of weariness and age (Ph Philem ® — but see 
Lightfoot, ad loc,)^ these Epp. breathe a tranqui 
and elevated joy. Compared with the letters of 
the third journey, those of the Roman captivity 
are more inward and chastened in spirit. Soli- 
tude, restraint, and advancing years have told 
on the heroic missionary. There is less passion, 
less vivacity, less exuberant strength of thought ; 
but more uniform tenderness, a richer fragrance 
of devotion, and a quiet insight that reaches to 
the depths of the things of life and of God. The 
letter to Philemon, moreover, sho^vs a genial and 
playful humour refreshing in a man of St. Paul’s 
stern intensity. These are well styled the after 
noon Epp., as the writings of the Judaic contro- 
versy are the noonday Epistles of Paul. 

Colossians signalizes the rise of a new antago- 
nism in the Church, of which Paul was to see but 
the beginnings. His address to the Ephesian elders 
at Miletus (Ac 20^^"®®} reveals his presentiment of 
the rise of heresy in the province of Asia, and 
strikes the keynote of his later ministry. The 
missionary and the controversialist now becomes 
above all the pastor, devoting himself to ‘ feed the 
Church of God, which he purchased through the 
blood [of] his own [Son] ’ (Ac 20^ ; see critical note 
of WH). The greatness of the Church and the 
Divine glory of Christ fill Paul’s prison meditations. 
Epaphras reports to him the attempt of some 
speculative teacher visiting Colossse to amalga- 
mate the gospel with Alexandrian theosophy, by 
ranging Christ amongst angelic mediators, and by 
prescribing Jewish ritual and ascetic regimen as 
means of salvation. This report elicits the great 
Christological deliverance of Col The larger 

representation of the sovereignty of Christ here 
made gives completeness to St. Paul’s system of 
thought, bringing the entire sum of things within 
its compass. The Lordship of the crucified and 
risen Saviour is based upon the universal Lord- 
ship of the Son of God; our redemption springs 
out of the ground of creation itself, and the 
new creation is evolved from the hidden root and 
rationale of the old. The Head of the Church is 
the centre of the universe, the depositary of ‘ all 
the fulness of the Godhead,’ who ‘ fills all things,’ 
above and beneath, with His plenitude and ‘gathers 
all things into one ’ (Eph 1^®* 4’-^®, Col 2®* ^®). 

In Galatians and Romans the thought of salvation 
by Christ broke through Jewish limits and covered 
the field of humanity ; in Colossians and Ephesians 
the idea of life in Christ overleaps time and human 
existence, and subjects the entire cosmos to its 
sway. PIi 2®"^^ puts the top-stone on the apostle’s 
doctrine of the person of Christ, and therefore upon 
all his doctrine. 

The movement of thought which completed 
Paul’s Christological teaching gave a parallel ex- 
pansion to his idea of the Church, which attains 
at this epoch its full dimensions. The philosophical 
Judaism of Colossse, like the legal Judaism of 
Galatia, bred caste-feeling and schism, — evils to be 
corrected only by a right sense of the greatness of 
the Christian society and the sacredness of its 
fellowship, such as the apostle conveys in the 
Epistles of this period. 

Eome was the very spot to stimulate thoughts 
of this nature, and k> bring to its final shape St. 
Paul’s conception of Christ’s imperial dominion. 
The ampler prospect, both In time and space, which 
now opens out for the Church under his eyes, 
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accotmts also for the attention given in the prison 
Epistles to family and social relations, and for 
their fuller and more balanced ethical teaching. 

These years of martyrdom drew to the apostle 
the l everence of the whole Chiirch, He no longer 
spends a word on his own defence. We mark in the 
prison Epistles a calm sense of authority, a strong 
assurance, Mended with the deepest humility, of 
the perpetuity of Ms work and its universal import, 
such as are but partially to be observed in the Ep. 
to the Romans. As Nero’s prisoner at Rome and 
Christ’s bondman for the Gentiles, St. Paul rose 
to the lull unassailable height of his doctrine and 
Ms vocation. 

(/) From the conclusion of the Acts we infer 
that Paul was released, and his ministry extended 
to a sixth period. The Pastoral Epp. require this 
by their Mtered style and the changed doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical situation they present, by their 
references to person and place, and by the im- 
possibility of mserting them within the scheme 
furnished by tbe Acts. If genuine (see the Articles 
on 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus), they are later 
than Ac 28®^ ; and even if not from Paul’s hand, 
they indicate the existence of a strong and detailed 
post-apostolic tradition relating to a missionary 
activity of Paul outside the scope of the Acts, and 
recording an imprisonment in Rome quite distinct 
from that disclosed in the third ^oup of the 
Epistles. Most scholars who reject the Pastorals 
admit a Pauline nucleus in them, including the 
personal and local references of 2 Ti and Tit ; 
and these enable us to trace, though imperfectly, 
Paul’s movements in the last years of his ministry. 
To these slight but valuable data we may add what 
may be conjectured from the apostle’s intentions 
signified in earlier letters. 

Approaching the end of the first Roman imprison- 
ment, Paul eiqjeeted speedily to see his friends in 
Colossas and Philippi (Philem and Ph 2®^). 
His first business would be, especially after so 
long s^aration, to revisit his Churches extending 
from Greece to Syria — a duty demanding con- 
siderable time. Paul had set his heart years ago 
on evangelizing Spain {Ro 15^) ; in the words of 
Clement, written a generation later, we have 
good evidence that this wish was realized : * Paul 
having been a herald both in the east and in the 
west, received the high glory of his faith. When 
he had taught righteousness to the whole world, 
and had come to the limit of the west, and borne 
witness before the rulers, he so departed from the 
world and went to the holy place ’ (1 Ep. 6). ‘ The 
limit of the west,’ in a Roman writer, can hardly 
mean Borne. The Muratorian Fragment, repre- 
senting the oldest Roman traditions, is explicit to 
the same efiect, and is supported by the oldest 
Acta Apocrypha; and the of Symeon 

Metaphrastes, traced by Lipsius and others to a 
2nd cent, source, gives details of the Spanish 
mission, [On the whole subject see the discussion 
of Si3itta, Urchristenthnm, Bd. i., Die zweimal. 
rom. Gefangenschaft d. Faiclus"]. The judgment 
of Credner is borne out by suljsequent inquiry, 
that * there cannot be found during the first four 
centiiries a trace of the assumption that Paul did 
not travel westwards beyond Rome, or that his life i 
ended at the point where the Acts of the Apostles 
concludes.’ But this controversy is not likely to 
be closed, unless further and decisive evidence 
should present itself. 

The references of the Fastojul Epistlbs be- 
long to Paul’s last joumeyings in the East, ante- 
cedent to his renewed imprisonment and subse- 
quent to the (assumed) Spanish voyage. The three 
letters touch at various points and are closely con- 
secutive. He writes his last Ep. (2 Ti) from prison 
witJi winter in prospect, when the first stage of his 
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trial is past and he has already pleaded once 
the bar of the emperor. It will be some time 
before the trial ends, and he needs the cloak left 
at Troas when he last passed through that port, 
along with some valued books; but he crave® 
above all the company of Timothy, His helper® 
have been sent oft, probably at the ^ time of Ms 
arrest, on various missions ; Luke is his single 
companion ; at his public trial he was absolutely 
alone Quite otherwise than on his former 

trial, he counts upon his condemnation and death 
^yy^6-8. 18 )^ xje ^ad been, as it seems, ^ at Troas 
earlier in the year, and probably at Miletus and 
Corinth (d^o) upon the same round of visitation 
(following upon his return from Spain?), Now 
1 Ti dates, apparently, from Macedonia (1®), 
whither Paul has journeyed after meeting with 
Timothy, to whom in this Ep. he gives further 
instructions for his charge at Ephesus. Miletus 
and Troas lie along the line of travel terminating 
at Corinth. Ac 20^ records a prediction of Paul 
that he would not see the Ephesian Church again ; 
and the language of 1 Ti 1® (see von Hofmann ad 
loc.), in view, moreover, of the detailed directions 
of this Ep. respecting Church affairs, indicates 
that Paul had not himself been present in Ephesus, 
but had held an interview with Timothy (say at 
Miletus ; cf. Ac 20^’^) in passing on his way north 
(see Appendix to Eng. ed. of Sabatier’s Ap. Paul, 
pp. 366-368). Paul appears to have travelled on 
from Macedonia to Corinth, and to have written to 
Titus (in Crete) about the time of his arrival there, 
when he was expecting to spend the next winter 
in the port of Nicopolis opposite to Italy (Tit 3^) ; 
shortly after this he was arrested and carried as 
a prisoner to Rome. On this construction, the 
details of time and place given in the Pastorals 
fit together and belong to a consistent whole. 
Previously to the joum^ from MOetus to Corinth 
just traced, Paul and Titus had made a tour in 
Crete, the latter remaining behind to organize the 
Cretan Churches (Tit P). Paul had wished Titus 
to join him at Nicopolis, purposing to send a sub- 
stitute (3^2). Possibly Paul had landed at Crete 
in returning from Spain ; certainly the voyage of 
Ac 27 gave no opportunity for evangelizmg the 
island. 

The letters to Timothy and Titus are writings 
of Paul’s old age. They bear a conservative stamp. 
‘ Guard the deposit ; hold fast the form of sound 
words’; this is their predominant note. Sound 
doctrine and practical piety are the interests in 
which they centre. St. Paul’s great creative days 
are over. His battles are fought, his course is run. 
The completing touches remain to be added, and 
his final seal set to the work and teaching of his 
life : such is the purpose these letters serve. The 
instructions respecting church order given in 1 Ti 
are much fuller than anyi}hmg of the kind in 
revious letters; but this was a time of rapid 
evelopment, and the Ephesian Church was now of 
twelve years’ standing. His directions to Titus 
at Crete are notably simpler. These are the only 
pieces of this nature that we have from Paul — letters 
of instruction to his assistants on church manage- 
ment ; they show the administrative wisdom, the 
love of orier, and the eye for practical detail, of 
the great church-founder and pastor. Colossians 
and Ephesians have prepared us for the emphasis 
which Paul now throws on all that belongs to the 
life of the Christian community. We pass from 
the thought of the ‘great house’ to that of its 
‘ vessels ’ of service, their qualities and uses (2 Ti 
2^). The Pastorals carry on the combat com- 
menced in those earlier Epp. against incipient 
Gnosticism, with its false intellectualism and 
uncertain morality, its jumble of philosophy and 
Jewish fables, its destructive influence upon church 
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lie. 8t. Paul’s last cares are directed to guard 
the gospel he had so amply set forth, and to fence 
the fold into which he had led such a multitude 
of souls. If these documents do not come, in their 
integrity, from Paul’s own hand, they are written 
by a disciple who has interpreted his mind and 
caught his spirit and manner and applied liis 
ideas to a new situation (see v. Soden’s EinUitung 
zu Fastt, yii, in ‘ Handcommentar z. NT,’ III.}, 
with astonishing verisimilitude ; and the nearer to 
Paul it is found necessary to place the Past. Epp. 
in personal connexion and derivation of thought, 
the more improhahle— and the more superfluous — 
does the theory of personation become. 

The words of 2 Ti4®"® are exqnisitely fitting as 
St. Paul’s dying testimony. Tney are the final 
pronouncement of Christ’s faithful servant on his 
own career, crowned already in the witness of his 
conscience with the earnest of the crown awaiting 
him from the hand of his Lord. Paul died by be- 
heading — so the credible Koman tradition relates 
— at a spot 3 miles from Rome along the Ostian 
Way, anciently called Aqum Sal vise and now Tre 
Pontane. Near to the place of execution stands 
the splendid Basilica Paulin first founded by the 
emperor Constantine in his honour. But the uni- 
versal Church is his monument. 

5 . Chronology of St, PauVs Lfe. — ^Luke sup- 
plies no msch. point ddappui for the chronology of his 
Second Book as that furnished in ch. 3^* ^ of his 
Gospel. Only one of the many points of contact 
with secular history in the Acts gives an indisput- 
able datum, viz. the death of Herod Agrippa I, 
at Caesarea (see Ac and Jos. Ant, xix. 

viii.), which happened not long after Easter 44 A. D., 
and followed upon his persecution of the Church 
at Jerusalem. The famine that occasioned the 
visit of relief made by Barnabas and Paul from 
Antioch, synchronized with Herod’s death (Ac 
112^-12^* ; but it appears to have lasted several 

years. If (with Ramsay) we could identify with 
this mission of charity the visit of Paul to Jerus. 
reH'^d in Gal 2^ (see on this point p. 705^ above), 
we siiould then easily fix the chronology of his 
earlier Christian course. Taking 45 or 46 (so 
Ramsay, St, Paul the Trav, ch. iii.) for the date of 
the Judaean famine, the * 14 years’ of Gal 2^ upon 
this calculation, bring us back to 33 (or 32) A.B. 
as the year of Paul’s conversion, 33-35 being 
the *3 years’ subsequent (included in the above- 
mentioned 14) alluded to in Gal 1^^, 44 (or 45) the 
year of his summons to help Barnabas at Antioch, 
10 years being thus assigned to Paul’s unrecorded 
labours in Cilicia. 

The above scheme is open to the following 
amongst other objections : — (1) It throws back the 
stoning of Stephen and the judicial proceedings of 
the high priest against the Christians (Ac 8^"^ 9^* ^ 
11^®)— events antecedent to St. Paul’s conversion— i 
to the year 33 at the latest, when Pilate was still i 
in the vigour of his rule. We may infer from St, 1 
Luke’s silence, since he carefully informs us on 
such points in other places, Hiat the Judmn perse- 
cution was uiiliindered by the Roman Government ; 
this we can understand as happening in the interval 
after Pilate’s deposition, which took place in the 
autumn of A.D. 36 (when he was suspended by L. 
Viteilius the prefect of Swia and sent for trial to 
Rome), or in the period immediately preceding, 
when, under fear of accusation, Pilate’s control 
of the Jewish authorities was probably relaxed, 
(2) If St. Paul’s conversion took place in 32 or 
33, then Aretas must have been in peaceful 
possession of Damascus so early as the year 35 
(2 Co Gal 1^^ Ac 9^^), This is unlikely. 

Aretas was at war with Herod Antics (who had 
divorced his daughter in favour of Herodias) for 
some years Wore the deposition of the latter 

in A.D. 37, and inflicted on him a severe defeat 
(Jos. Ant XVIII. V. 1, 2} ; but this success could 
not give him possession of Hamasemf in Roman 
Syria. The emperor Tiberius took the side of 
Antipas in the quarrel, and under his command ■ 
Viteilius was at Jems, at the Pentecost of A.D. 37 
on his way to attack Aretas in Petra, when the 
campaign was arrested by tidings of Tiberius’ 
death. The new emperor (3aius reversed much of 
the policy of Tiberius in the East. Antipas^ fell 
into disgrace and was deposed, his rival Agrippa 
being released from prison and made king ; and 
Aretas is found in possession of the coveted city 
of Damascus after this time. In all probability, it 
was ceded by Caius Caligula (see Lewin in Life 
and Epp, of St, PauP, i. 67, 68 ; also Schlirer, 
HJP I. ii. 354, 357). The years 36-38 supply the 
political situation at Jerus. and Damascus, under 
which this train of events— including the execution 
of Stephen, the overt and systematic attempt of 
the Jewish rulers to crush the sect of the Nazar- 
enes, and the circumstances attending the flight of 
Saul from Damascus — is historically inteliimble. 

For the later period of St. Paul’s life Ramsay 
finds a datum in the marks of time given in A c 
20®*^: from these it is clear that Paul left Troas 
on his last voyage to Jerus, on a Monday morning, 
while he had left Philippi for Troas immediately 
the Passover feast was ended ; and the number of 
intervening days is continuously stated. Given these 
conditions, the problem is to find the year in which 
the Jewish Passover so fell as to make them 
possible. Lewin {Fasti Sacrii Nos. 1856, 1857) and 
Ramsay {St, Paul the Trav, xiii. 3, Expositor ^ V. 
iii 336, V. 201) have separately worked out this 
problem, Lemn giving 58 and Ramsay 57 A,D. as 
the solution. Ramsay’s calculation appears to be 
sound, granting that St. Luke’s data are precise. 

Assuming 57 to be the year of St. Paul’s last 
voyage to Jerus. and his consequent arrest and 
imprisonment in Csesarea, we get the date 59 for 
Felix’ removal and the succession of Festus to 
the procuratorship, for Paul’s appeal to Caesar and 
his autumn voyage to Melita, with 60-62 for the 
term of his first imprisonment in Rome. Five 
years then remain — a period none too long — for 
the last stage of his life, including the revisitation 
of his eastern Churches, the long-deferred mission 
to Spain, the mission in Crete, and the subsequent 
extended tour in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and 
Achaia witnessed to by the Pastoral Epp., and for 

1 the months of his second imprisonment and trial. 

; 67 A.D., falling just within the reign of Nero, is the 
date for St. Paul’s martyrdom which best accords 
with Roman tradition and the Chronihon of Euse- 
bius : here tradition should be at its strongest. 

Counting backwards from A.D. 57, we get 53 as 
the date of St. Paul’s arrival at Ephesus in the 
early part of the third missionary tour, and 49-52 
as the probable term of the tour of Paul and 
SOas; the first journey {sc, of Barnabas and 
Paul) lay betw’^een 46 and 49 A.D. The Council at 
Jerus. (Ac 15 and Gal 2) then falls in the year 49, 
i,e, 13 years— in Luke’s inclusive reckoning (by 
years current), 14 years — after Paul’s conversion 
(Gal 2^), assuming, as we have done provisionally, 

36 as the date of his conversion. If the three years 
of Gal 1 ^® be not included in the 14 of 2^ we must 
carry hack Paul’s conversion to 33 or 34 A,l). 5 but 
the difficulties previously noted seem to forbid this 
supposition. Supposing him to have been 30 at the 
time of Stephen’s stoning,—^ a young man,’ but 
competent, according to Jewish practice, for public 
office, — then he was born c. 6 A.D., and was not 
much beyond 60 at the time of his death. He 
may have been older, but scarcely younger than 
this. He calls himself ‘ such an one as Paul the 
aged,’ when writing to Philemon (v®: according 
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to tke more probable interpretation of 
about tbe year 61. 

A. Harnack in his great work, Chronologie d, alU 
ckmtk LUieratur bis Eusebius (Band 1, ‘ Chrono- 
logie d. Panins,* pp. 234r-239), disposes Paul’s Chris- 
tian career between SO and 64 A.D. He thus finds 
all the Epp. written (except the rejected Pastorals) 
by the year 69, when Paul was acquitted at Borne. 
In this way Harnack makes room for St. Paul’s 
release from the first Boman captivity, and for the 
mission to Spain, before the Neronian persecution. 
He refers the Council of Ac 15 and Gal 2 (in his 
view identical) to the year 47, so reckoned as 14+3 
years (Gal 2^ and 1^®) after the conversion. The ‘ few 
months* which Harnack allows at the beginning 
for the progress of events sketched in Ac 1-9 
will not easily be accepted as sufficient; at the 
other end, Harnack rejects the authority of Euse- 
bius* Chronikon for the date of St. Paul’s death, 
though he builds upon it confidently for the time 
of Festus* accessioTh to the procuratorship (55-66), 
which supplies the pivot of his scheme. Schiirer, 
however, following Anger, Wieseier, and Wurm 
amongst earlier investigators, shows strong reasons 
(not shaken by Harnack) for abiding by the con- 
clusion generally accepted hitherto, that Eusebius 
was mistaken in this particular, and that Felix re- 
mained governor for some years after the disgrace 
of his brother Pallas at Borne in 55. Schiirer 
prefers 60 A.D. for the date of Felix* recall, but 
admits (after Wurm) that the conditions of the 
case allow of any year from 58 to 61 (see his 
HJF I. ii. 174-187 ; also Ramsay v. Harnack in 
Expositor, V. v. 201). On the calculation here 
adopted, Festus succeeded Felix in the year 59, and 
St. Paul appeared before the latter in A.D. 57. This 
allows 7 years for Felix* procuratorship, and 3 for 
Festus’ — periods adequate to the events assigned 
to each by Josephus. The ‘many years ’of rule 
credited to Felix in Ac 24^<> must surely have 
meant more than the two (before Paul’s trial) 
allowed in Hamack’s chronology. Felix became 
procurator in a.d. 62 (Schiirer, as above, p. 174). 

On the whole subject see art. CHRONOLOGY OF 
NT, with which the conclusions here reached 
largely agree. 

ii. The Doctrine. — The Apostle Paul’s writings 
(the Ep. to the Bomans like the rest) are occasional 
letters, pUces de cireonstance. He was a mission- 
ary preacher, who brought everything to bear on 
his work in the salvation of souls and the edification 
of the Church. But from the make of his mind 
St, Paul’s thinkings and teachings took a logical 
mould; they grew spontaneously into a great 
fabric of spiritual truth. There is unity, method, 
rational coherence in the theology of the apostle, 
notwithstanding its incidental and homiletic form, 
the unity that belongs, not to a compendium drawn 
up for abstract study, but to the conceptions of an i 
orderly mind possessed by a single master-principle i 
of truth and striving incessantly to apprehend and ! 
realize in life and action * that for which * it ‘ was 
apprehended by Christ Jesus.* We must ascertain 
the point of departure of Paul’s Christian logic, i 
and take account of the growth and advancement 
evident in his system of thought as in every living 
structure. We must allow for his rare versatility 
and lively susceptibility of temperament, for the 
love of paradox natural to his bold intellect, as 
well as for the variety of topics in his letters, for 
the discordant and variously blended elements with 
which they deal and which coloured their composi- 
tion. Kecognizing the ‘changes of voice’ thus 
occasioned, we discover harmony and correlation 
throughout the 13 writings that bear Paul’s name. 
The same accent is heard ; the stamp of the same 
powerful idiosyncrasy is set on them all, though 
not with equal emphasis of distinction. Em- 

bedded in these discursive missionary letteis, with 
their abrupt transitions, their glancing allusions, 
their shifting play of emotion and argument, there 
is a body of solid principle, a theological system, 
as large and original in conception as it has proved 
enduring and fruitful in application. 

The fertility of the apostle’s genius, and the 
numerous and tempting points of view which the 
documents afford, render the analysis of his teach- 
ing difficult. Theologians differ widely, even 
within the same school, as to the order and inter- 
dependence of the Pauline ideas. The old mode 
of analysis, which applied the ready-made cate- 
gories of scholastic theology to the various books 
of Scripture and catalogued their texts under these 
headings, is discredited. The dogmatic point ol 
view is exchanged for the historical and psycho- 
logicaL We have been taught to interpret St. 
Paul’s teaching in the light of his times and under 
the conditions of his lite. The various types of 

NT doctrine are distinguished, and^ the lines of 
connexion, sympathetic or antipathetic, are traced 
out by which Pauline theology is related to earlier 
or contemporary thought. But here a new danger 
arises. The prepossessions of historical theory 
may be equally warping with those of dogmatic 
system ; the focus of the picture may be displaced 
and its colours falsified by philosophical no less 
than by ecclesiastical spectacles. 

Modern Analyses* — ^With F. C. Baur of Tubingen, 

* Paul’ stood for the antithesis to the Judaic legal- 
ism in which it was supposed that the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus were held fast. The Paulinism so 
conceived Baur found in the four major Epp., 
rejecting, as the work of imitators touched by 
other iSuences, everything that was not covered 
by this formula. Baur set out from the true 
Lutheran standpoint. St. Paul’s doctrine he con- 
ceived as asystem of experimental religion, deducing 
it from the apostle’s conversion, of which, however, 
he took too narrow and cold a view. Saul of 
Tarsus underwent a complete reaction from the 
Pharisaism of his youth, and his subsequent career 
Banr explained by that revulsion. Developing this 
antithesis with subtlety and clearness, and %vith 
unrivalled historical learning, Banr ga%^e a power- 
ful restatement in modern terms of the Pauline 
principle of justification 'ty faith and drew out its 
doctrinal consequences. This master of historical 
criticism has left ns in his great book on Paul, Ms • 
Life and Work, an invaluable testimony to the 
historical truth and cardinal significance of St. 
Paul’s ‘ gospel of the grace of God.’ 

Later writers of Baur’s school, such as H. J. 
Holtzmann and 0. Pfleiderer, acknowledge the 
genuineness of other !^p. besides the major four — 
of 1 Thess. , Phil. , and Imiiemon at least. They feel 
the inadequacy of Baur’s negative explanation of 

St. Paul’s line of thought. The Gentile mission 
and its astonishing success involve other factors 
than those of which their master took account. 

Paul was something more than an inverted Jewish 
Babbi ; the nncontested Epp, contain ideas looking 
beyond the anti- J udsean polemic. * To the Greeks ' 
he became ‘ as a Greek.* Hellenism had its part in 
moulding Saul of Tarsus along with Hebraism (see 
Hicks, ‘St. Paul and Hellenism,* Stud* BibL iv. 
i.); and certain prevalent Greek ideas, it is sug- 
gested, had entered his mind and set up a hidden 
ferment, so that the Jewish zealot carried under 
his Babbinical cloak and orthodox straitness the 
germs of the revolution he was destined to accom- 
i plish. Pfleiderer writes accordingly of ‘a double 
root ’ of Paulinism in ‘ Pharisaic theology and 
Hellenistic theosophy,’ of two sides presented by 
the apostle’s teaching — ‘ a Christianized Pharisaism * 
embodied in the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and ‘a Christianized Hellenism’ in the doctrine oi 
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salvation hj the risen, celestial Christ and the 
operation of' the Holy Spirit {Urchristmtlmm^ 
¥ orwort, and pp. 174-178 : in this work, and in 
Ms PaMnimms^ 1890, Pfleiderer has recast the 
©^position presented in the original Paulinism^ 
Eng. tr, 1878, and the Hihh Lect. of 1885). The 
theories ascribing^ to Greek thought a radical 
influence on Pauline theology do not, however, 
commend themselves. ‘Notwithstanding Paul’s 
Greek culture, Ms conception of Christianity is, in 
its deepest ground, independent of Hellenism’— 
as Hamack rightly says, and again ; * The Pauline 
theology, this theology of a converted Pharisee, 
is the strongest proof of the self -complete and uni- 
versal power of the influence of the person of Jesus.’ 

The inconsistency disclosing itself in Baur’s posi- 
tion has led to the division of his following into 
two wings— right and left. The former, of which 
Holtzmann (in the successive editions of his 
leitung)^ Hamack, Lipsius, von Soden (in the 
‘ Handcommentar z. NT *), and Jiilicher {EinleiL 
in d, NT), are representatives, have approximated 
towards the conservative position in regard to the 
Pauline documents. The ultra-Baurians,— consist- 
ing of the Dutch school of radical critics, headed 
by Loman, Pierson, Naber, and van Manen, with 
the Germans Steck and Volter,— applying Baur’s 
method with uncompromising rigour, find that 
large parts of the ‘ undisputed ’ Epp. are post- 
Pauline, and that mere morsels survive of the 
genuine apostle. See a series of articles entitled 
‘A Wave of Hyper-criticism,’ in which van Manen 
states and defends his position, in the Expos* 
Times, 1898, pp, 205 IF. , 257 tf., 314 ff. 

The French theologians E. Eenss and A. Saba- 
tier have better apprehended the personal stamp 
of St. Paul’s theology, its vital relations to experi- 
ence and society. ‘ The doctrine of Paul,’ says 
Reuss, ‘ is the natural corollary of his history. 
The life of Paul is the key to his theology ; the life 
of the Christian wull be lts demonstration * {Hist 
de la TMoL au SUcU ApostoL^ tome ii. p. 15, Eng. 
tr. 1873; a wmk far from superseded). ^ Paul’s 
Christianity was no combination of Jewish and 
Greek elements imposed from without ; it was bom 
out of the inward travail which Christ was 
formed in him. Not that the Pauline gospel leaped 
full-grown and armed from the author’s mmd 
at Christ’s lightning stroke. But it was hom 
at his conversion, in its essential elements and 
features and with all its latent potencies. St. 
Paul’s OT knowledge and training, his striving 
after legal righteousness and his poignant convic- 
tions of sin, his Rabbinical culture, his large 
acquaintance with the Gentile world, constituted 
the material to which the revelation of the living 
Jesus supplied the magnetic centre around which 
that troubled world of thought and feeling crystal- 
lized as in a moment. ‘ From the moment that 
Paul was arrested hy the risen Lord on the way to 
Damascus and surrendered himself to Him, his 
whole soul was thrown wide open to His influence, 
to receive impressions that resulted in the com- 
munication to him of what was most distinctive in 
the personal life of Ms Master, and in the forming 
within him of an experience with features of its 
own, that in its turn shed light on the nature of 
the Heavenly Being with whom he had been 
brought into so intimate a fellowship ’ (Somerville, 
St, PanVs Conception of Christ, p. 33). 

The revelation that generated the Pauline gospel 
may be conceived, objectively, as a manifesting 
of Christ to the soul of Paul ; or, subjectively, as 
the imparting of salvation through Christ Reuss 
adopts the latter point of view, and finds the focus 
of St. Paul’s doctrine, therefore, in Bo 3®^*^ and 
the principle of righteousness through faith. The 
topics of his digest of Paulinism run thus s Eight 


eousmss. Sin, the Law, tJm Gospel, GodtheAntfmr oj 
Salvation, Christ— ‘His Person and His Work, and so 
forih. Sabatier puts himself at the former stand- 
point : ‘^The Person of Christ is the principle of 
the Christian consciousness’ {The Ap, .Pam, pp. 
280-285); and in the text, ‘It pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me’ (Gal he sees ‘the 

germ of Paulinism ’ (p, 71). Baur practically took 
the former position, making the fundamental 
question to be, not wimt Jems Christ is, but what 
He does for men, Sabatier’s analysis, however, is 
scarcely true to its ‘generating principle,’ since ' 
it relegates the Person of Christ to its third, meta- 
physical, division. His synopsis does not observe 
the original lines of cleavage and connexion as 
marked in his historical analysis, nor lay bare the 
real articulation of the system, but is rather a 
modern philosophical digest of Paulinism. He 
traces the unfolding of ‘the Principle of the 
Christian Consciousness’ (1) in the sphere of 
Psychology — the doctrine of Man, embracing Sin, 
the Flesh, the Law, Death on the one hand, and 
Righteousness, the Word of the Cross, Faith, Life 
on the other ; (2) the Christian Principle in the 
^here of Society and History — ^the doctrine of the 
Church, with the Two Covenants, the First and 
Second Adam, the End of all Things, Faith, 
Hope, and Love ; (3) the Christian Principle in 
the sphere of Metaphysics, or Theology proper — the 
doctrine of Grace, the Divine Purpose, the Nature 
of Christ, the Trinity, the Conception of God (pp. 
280,281). 

W. Beyschlag [NT Theology, Bk. iv. ) pursues more 
consistently the path adopted by Sabatier. The 
chapters of his analysis of ‘ The Pauline System ’ 
are thus headed: B%esh and Spirit; Adam and 
Christ; God and the World; the Establishment of 
Salvation; Life in the Spirit ; the Church; theCon^ 
summation of the Kingdom, Paulinism thus be- 
comes a psychological evolution, with its generat- 
ing point in the antithesis of Flesh and Spirit, and 
with Adam and Christ for its representative ex- 
ponents. In such texts as Ro 8^”^ and 5^"®^ Bey- 
schlag finds the essence of Paulinism; he brings 
into prominence factors of importance too much 
neglected hy other interpreters. W ith his anthropo- 
logical starting-point, Beyschlag arrives in the end, 
however, at ‘ an anthropocentric Christology ’ (vol. 
ii. p. 76, Eng. tr.). He sees in St. Paul’s Christ 
the archetypal man, the representative of the 
spiritual, as Adam of the natural, in humanity. 
Pfleiderer’s analysis proceeds in a similar order: 
he holds a somewhat higher Christology than 
Beyschlag, regarding Paul’s pre-incamate Christ 
as a real heavenly man with a oQiia wvevfxartKdy, 
existing in a Dei-form mode of being {iv iiop4^ 
Beov Ph 2*^), and the administrative Lord 

of creation {Paulinmnus^, pp, 115-145) ; similarly 
Weizsacker {Apost Zeitalter^, pp, 117-122). 

A. B. Bruce in Ms masterly work, St, PauVs 


great Epistles of the Judaic controversy,’ and 
contests any further advancement in Ms doctrinal 
views. (B. Weiss, on the other hand, Bib, TheoL 
of NT, Part iii. § 3, finds in the Epp. of the im- 
prisonment Paul’s ‘more developed doctrines’; 
similarly Hort in Proleg, to Bom, and Ephes. p. 
123 E, and The Christtan Ecclesia, pp. 138-152). 
The Ep. to the Romans supplies Bruce with the 
scheme of Paulinism : ‘ in Gal 2 ^^* 2 i 


Death of Christ, and ends with ch^ters upon the 
Person of Christ, the Christian Life, the Church, 
the Last Things, He regards the apostle through- 
out as a practical, in distinction from a meta- 
physical, theologian; ‘Jesus was for Paul the 
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Lord, because He was the Saviour* (p. 328)—a 
statement to he reversed with equal or greater 
truth. Vital as the doctrines of salvation are to 
St. Paul, his belief iii the Lordship of Jesus was 
anterior to them. What Christ did for men is 
accounted for by what He is to God. The Ep. to 
the Homans, the grand exposition of Paul’s Soteri- 
ology, is the writing of one who was ‘ separated 
unto the gospel of God concerning his SonJ B. 
Somerville [St, FauVs Conception of Christy or the 
Doctrine of the Second Adam) pursues, on the 
other hand, with much skill and persuasiveness, 
the line of Sabatier and Beyschlag, finding St. 
Paul’s fundamental idea in Christ considered as 
‘ the Archetype of Humanity,’ but conserving His 
Divine pre-existence and * Eternal Nature ’ as 
necessary deductions from, because presuppositions 
of, His sovereign and creative relations to mankind. 
With him, too, the Pauline system is anthropo- 
centric; and the fact that it was the product of 
personal (human) experience, appears to him to 
make this inevitable. In Paul’s ‘ Son of God’ he 
sees a title that slopes upward from the human to 
the Divine. 

OT Antecedents and Starting-Point* — The 
apostle’s doctrine is theocentric^ not in reality 
anthropocentric. What is styled his ‘meta- 
physics’ holds for Paul the immediate and sover- 
eign fact of the universe; God, as he conceives 
Hrm, is ali and in aH to his reason and heart 
alike. So far the dogmatic analysis was right, 
m starting with the doctrine of God^ and dis- 
posing under that the notions of law, righteous- 
ness, sin, which form the basis of St. Paul’s 
Soteriology. This path of exposition is resumed 
in the very competent and judicious work of 
G. B. Stevens of Y ale, The Pauline Theology* The 
vision of the glorified Jesus revealed to Saul the 
Son of God as his Saviour; but the God whose 
Son the crucified Jesus is seen to be, was now to 
be known in a far nearer and happier relation than 
before. No passage strikes more deeply into St. 
Paul’s experience than 2 Co : ‘ There beamed 
forth the illumination of the glory of Christ, who is 
the image of God ... it is God who said, Out of dark- 
ness light shall shine, that shined in our hearts to 
give the light of the knowledge of his glory in the 
face of Christ.’ It was the God of Israel whose 
moral splendour dawned upon Saul’s mind through 
the dazzling form of the Lord Jesus; ‘God’ was 
there ‘in Christ, reconciling’ Saul ‘unto himself,’ 
and the old things became new to him from that 
hour-—* all things are of God ’ (2 Co 5^'^”^®). A new 
conception of God was imparted to Saul, a new re- 
lationship to God established for him. Henceforth 
his life is ‘ hid with Christ in God. ’ St. Paul’s Soteri- 
oloqy and Ghristology are rooted in his Theology* 

A profound unity underlies the Judaic and 
Christian stages of St. Paul’s life. The convert 
carried with him the Scriptures of his youth, 
which he read now with the veil lifted from his 
heart (2 Co finding in them everywhere 

testimonies, preparations, adumbrations of the 
things of the new covenant, the cmh rm fieKkbvrm^ 
the wadaycoyos els Xptarbv (Ro 3®^ 15^, Gal 3®^, Col 
etc.). The Christian apostle blossomed out 
of the Israelitish believer and scholar. At times 
he speaks as though there had been no break in 
his career (2 Ti 1®). Instead of ceasing to be a Jew 
by becoming a Christian, Paul regarded himself 
as now properly belonging to the Israel of God 
(Ph 3®). Instead of severing himself from the 
stock of Abraham, he would graft the Gentiles into 
that ‘good olive tree,’ in whose ‘root and fatness’ 
is nourishment for all races ; by their admission to 
the covenant, Abraham becomes, according to the 
promise, ‘father of many nations’ (Ro II). 
It was for this reason that Paul laid stress on the 


Davidic birth of Jesus (Eo 1® 9®, 2 Ti 2®), — ^not as a 
mere title to the Messianic throne, hut as a link 
between the past and present of revelation and a 
symbol of the right of those who are ‘ in Christ 
to serve themselves heirs of the spiritual wealth of 
Israel. 

1. St Paul's Doctrine of God.~~lii systemat- 
izing the Pauline teaching, we therefore ask first. 
What was St. Paul’s earlier belief in God^ and 
how was that belief enlarged and recast by his 
conversion ? When he speaks of ‘ the righteousness 
of God,’ of ‘ holiness ’ and ‘ sin,’ when he repeats the 
watchword ‘ God is one,’ when he exclaims ‘ O the 
depth of the riches and the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! ’ we are sensible how large and powerfull^y 
developed a doctrine of the Godhead the apostle 
brougnt with him from the Synagogue. Such 
terms as ‘the grace of God,’ ‘the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,’ as ‘the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ indicate the immense 
change that supervened. 

{a) The Fatherhood of God*-St* Paul’s theology, 
like that of Jesus, is a doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God ; this principle is its tacit presupposition and 
basis throughout. A true disciple, Paul has assimi- 
lated in this fundamental article the essential teach- 
ing of our Lord. ’AjS/Sd h is the distinctive cry 
of the new life, taken from the lips of Jesus (Ro 
8^, Gal 4®' Mk 14®®), which marks the transition 
from Judaism to Christianity. St. Paul’s careful 
discrimination between ‘ the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ and ‘God our Father,’ with the ex- 
pression ‘firstborn amongst many brethren’ (Ro 
8®®) that links the two, reflects the personal atti- 
tude of Jesus towards God and men respectively. 
To the character of Father belong theattributes of 
love) mercy, co7npassion) grace, the gifts of peace, 
consolation, hope, B.ndjoy, of which Saul the Judaist 
had known so little. The forensic term adoption 
must not be so understood as though Paul by its 
use implicitly denied man’s original sonship to- 
wards God : see to the contrary Ac 17®®* ; also 
Xva, T^v vlodecrlav dToXdpupep, Gal 4® (Lightf, ad loc* ; 
‘neo dixit accipiamus sed recipiamzes,^ Aug.), and 
the dTo of dTroKaraXKd<r<F<a (Col 1®^* Eph 2^®). ‘The 
love of God,’ which precedes and determines our 
redemption (Ro 5"^*®, Eph 2^^*), is love toward 
those Idndred to Himself and destined from their 
creation to he His sons (Eph 1^* ®). 

Grace is the regnant word of Paul’s theology. 
In this aspect he habitually sees God’s face. The 
entire contents of the new revelation are included 
in the phrase rd inro r* Oeov ijfuv (i Co 2^®). 

‘Grace’ signifies God’s favour to undeserving men 
shown in Christ, His love at work for their salva- 
tion. ‘The ^ace of God’ had made His Son’s 
persecutor His apostle (Ro 1®, 1 Co 15®- ^®) ; its 
light illuminated his whole course of action and of 
thought ; his life and his theology were devoted to 
‘the praise of the glory of God’s grace.’ The all- 
controlling Divine power and providence, exercised 
over men and nations, the apostle saw to be 
directed to ends determined by (Sod’s fatherly love, 
even in dispensations the most severe (Ac 17®^*^, 
Ro 41 ® 11^®- Gal 3®8-47, Eph I^-n 2^-^* 37-^),™-m 
a word, ‘to the end that grace may reign through 
righteousness unto life eternal’ (Ro 5®^). See, 
further, under art. Grace. 

(b) The Eighteousness of God is the special theme 
of the Ep. to the Romans. St. Paul’s doctrine of 
God’s righteousness shows the new faith rooting 
itself in and transforming the old. The dcmioa-dpii 
6eo0 of Ro should not be resolved into a 
* righteousness from God ’ (Paul can write h 
StmwtrdPT) when he chooses, Ph 3®). Righteousness 
is God’s property (see art. <5rOD, vol. ii. pp, 209*212), 
the principle of His moral sovereignty, the ethical 
ground and norm of His dealings with men, and 
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lilierefore of the gospel in which those dealings 
culminate. The Divine righteousness is now ‘ re- 
vealed’ on a side hitherto veiled, as redeeming, 
communicative (2 Co a righteousness that 
elicits and appeals to human trust instead of fear ; 
in this disclosure there resides * God’s power (an 
instrument of sovereign moral efficacy) unto salva- 
tion for every believer.’ The gospel righteousness 
is that of ‘ God our Father the ‘ one God of Jews 
and Gentiles’ (Ro P-? 321-30 425 ^nd 6^ 2 Co 

etc. ) ; not the abstract impersonal justice of a 
Supreme Ruler, but that of the essential Father, 
into whose relations with men there enter funda- 
mentally the considerations attaching to father- 
hood, — who is accordingly ‘just himself’ (cl 1 Jn 
1®) when He * justifies him that is of faith in Jesus ’ 
— a ‘just God and a saviour’ (Is 46®^), just because 
He is a saviour and a saviour because He is just. 
The gospel is equally ‘ the overflow of grace, and of 
righteousness ’ (Ro : omit ‘ the gift ’ }. Love and 
law, however distinct, are not contradictory in God, 
any more than in man (Ro 13®- Righteousness 
takes OTace into alliance ; it wins from the heart 
‘ the obedience of faith,’ where before it wrought 
by mere command and in the ways of constraint. 
It is seen at length in its fulness and majesty, a 

* stern lawgiver,’ yet wearing * the Godhead’s most 
benignant ^ace,*^ ‘The law’ that breeds trans- 
gression and * worketh wrath,’ made righteousness 
the accuser of a world of hapless criminals ; under 
the gospel righteousness becomes the arbiter and 
reconciler of the moral universe, giviim its due to 
the sin of men but also to the love of God, 

The Second Isaiah and the later Psalmists had 
arrived at the thought that the rectitude of God’s 
character guarantees Israel’s salvation, and must, 
in some way, impress and bestow itself upon 
Israel: thus ‘righteousness’ and ‘salvation’ be- 
come synonymous terms (Is 46^®* 5P*® 56^ 59^®-2i 

glip. 11^ pg 22®^ 89^® 98® 143^^). Paul seizes and builds 
upon this identification, which was amply verified 
oy the revelation of God made in Christ and the 
cross. This eternal righteousness — God Himself in 
moral action — swift to condemn its opposite, eager 
to impart itself to those capable of it but without 
it, ‘ made him who knew no sin to be sin for m, 
that we might become a righteousness of God in 
him ’ (2 Co 5®^) ; in this righteousness the Father 

* spared not his own Son, but for us all gave him 
up,’— purposing ‘that we should be conformed to 
the image of his Son’ — His own image humanly 
expressed — ‘to the end that he should be first- 
born among many brethren.’ Manifestly, any 
righteousness gained by this means is * God^s ’ ana 
not ‘one’s own’ (Ro l(r, Ph 3®) ; it comes only and 
wholly through ‘believing on him that justifies 
the ungodly’ (Ro 4®). Cf. Sanday and Headlam 
on * The Righteousness of God/ in Intern, Comm,^ 
Ro P®* See, further, the two articles on Right- 
eousness. 

(c) The anger of God is called forth wherever 
righteousness comes into contact with sin, blazing 
out against those who ‘hold down the truth in un- 
righteousness ’ (Ro 1^®, 2 Th 2^®'^®). Its effects are 
seen in widespread moral degradation (Ro 1^®’®®), 
and in the ruin of particular men and nations 
(Ro 9^^* ®®, 1 Th 2^®). Its final issue is ‘ destruction ’ 
for those who will not * know God,’ who persist in 
that ‘carnal mind’ which is ‘enmity’ to Him (Ro 
1*28 23-9 g€. 7^ 1 xh 5®* 2 Th 1®*^®). God loves the un- 
goiily as men (Ro 5®, Epli 2^* ®) ; as sinners they are 
His ‘enemies,’ and lie helplessly under ‘the law’ 
that * works out wrath ’ (Ro 7^”8®). The know- 
ledge of God’s grace in Christ deepened the apostle’s 
sense of the imminence and terribleness of His 
judicial anger (Ro pS'i® 2^® 11®®, Ac 17®“* 2 Co 

214-36j^ See, further, art. Angee. 

(cf) The Law of G'ocL— Along with his conception 


of righteousness, St. Paul’s coneeption of the law 
of God was greatly mdened, and altered in several 
respects, by his ^knowledge of Christ. Here the 
Jewish and Christian stages of thought are dis- 
tinctly marked ; but the larger, evangelical riew of 
■■ Law is indicated rather than developed. Familiar 
usage, emphasized by the legalistic controversy, 
dictates the frequent and characteristic expressions 
in which law and faith, law and grace, law and 
promise, ‘ righteousness that is of law ’ and ‘ right- 
eousness that is of God through faith/ stand 
opposed ; and we actually have the paradox that 
^ apart from law a righteousness of God is mani- 
fested ! ’ (Ro 3®^'®^). This last sentence, with its 
context, gives clear evidence that Paul looked 
beyond the polemical antithesis j a righteousness 
‘ distinct from law’ must be a righteousness positing 
some higher, larger law than legalism had con- 
ceived of. 

The range of Divine law is extended, as in Bo 
214, 15. 26. 27 . moral code is found written on the 
conscience of mankind. When Paul writes, in 
Ro 5^® * Sin is not imputed where there is no law/ 
he asserts law to be universal as sin and death, 
whose very connexion is a first article thereof (8®). 
At the bottom, ‘there is no distinction — all the 
world has become guilty {MdiKo^) in relation to 
God ’ (Ro 3^®"®®) ; the Jew, if first in privilege, is 
first in condemnation (Ro 2^-3®). Jew and Gentile 
are equally lost if (^d’s law knows nothing more 
than ‘the command’ of Mosaism, if His normal 
relation to men is that expressed in the covenant 
of Sinai with its maxim, ‘ He that doeth these 
things shall live in them/ In itself ‘holy and 
righteous and good,’ the law in effect ‘ was found to 
issue in death for me,’ by its very prohibitions 
awakening and sharpening lawless desire (Bo 7’’®^) ; 
thus it proved to be ‘the power of sin’ (1 Co 15®®), 
whereas ‘the gospel’ is the ‘power of God unto 
salvation/ Every man that is ‘under the law’ 
is ‘ under a curse ’ — the curse that w'as consum- 
mated on Calvary and is terminated for those 
who are in Christ (Gal 3^®'^^). 

St. Paul’s experience and logic combined to work 
out to this deadly and comprehensive issue the 
juridical conception of law — true, of course, but 
fatally incomplete and bearing fruit in moral im- 
potence and death ; to it he had died in Christ (Ro 
7^’® 10^ Gal 2^®). Paul had done with * law ’ in the 
old sense, but in a new sense he is more true to 
law than ever ; ‘ The law of the Spirit of life has 
in Christ Jesus freed’ him ‘from the law of sin 
and death ’ ; he is neither Inrb vbp^op nor dvo/xos, but 
Svpofios XpLOTTov (Ro 6^^ 8®, 1 Co 9®^). Formerly the 
expression of the normal relation of Israel to God 
defined by the Mosaic covenant, law is now to be 
conceived as the normal relation of man to God 
deteimined by the new covenant in Christ, whose 
basis lay deeper than the old, for it was contained 
in the Abrahamic promise (Gal 3^^*®®). ‘The law 
of Christ,’ embracing all the essentials of ethics, 
operates from the heart, as an inward principle 
not an external and alien ‘ command ’ ; love is its 
fulfilment (Gal 5^^ 6®). It embraces faith and the 
action of the Holy Spirit as legitimate and decisive 
factors in God’s dealings with His children ; and 
the apostle speaks consistently of a ‘ law of faith ’ 
and ‘ the law of the Spirit of life/ These are no 
strained or casual expressions ; the identification 
is profoundly characteristic. Kothing was more 
foreign to St. Paul’s nature than Amtinomiamsm 
A love at variance with righteousness, a faith 
resting upon no settled principle of the Divine 
government, neither his reason nor reverence 
could have tolerated. ‘Do we make void law 
through our faith (in Christ) ? Anything but that | 
nay, we establish law I ’ (Ro 3®®* Paul combat® 
Jewish legalism in the interests of a larger legaJitv. 
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a jnster righteousBess, which lies deep in the heart between spirit and flesh, hnt rather their nnity, the 
of Scripture and in the nature of God. The same living self behind the bodily form of each mail, 
in its contents, the law takes quite another hold (See, however, in favour of Trichotomy, Ellicott, 
upon the conscience now that the Lawgiver is Destiny of the Creature, on 1 Th 6®^ ; Heard, 
beheld as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Tripartite Nature of Man % Delitzsch, BibL Psu‘ 
Christ. * Love ’ becomes its ‘ fulfilling ’ — * faith etiology). ‘ Soul * is a word relatively infrequent 
operative through love ’ (Ro 13^®, Gal 5®) : thus in Paul ; the ‘ heart ’ takes its place as the seat of 
‘ the righteous demand of the law is fulfilled in the manifold thoughts and feelings, — which 
those that walk according to the Spirit,’ — those concentrates into the self, the conscious Ego. 
‘in’ whose ‘hearts’ ‘God’s love has been poured ‘HvGvya. is the principle, ^vxh the subject, and 
out through the Holy Spirit’ (Ro 5® 8^). See, Kap5£a the of life’ (Grenier). The of Ro 
further, art. Law (IN NT). 1^® etc., is the wvevpa operative as a faculty of 

The manifestation of God in Christ makes knowledge directed toward Divine things, while 
repentance imperative, and determines its nature the avveiBitjcn^ of Ro 2^®, etc., is the same power 
and direction. Of repentance {yerdvoia) Paul had introverted, the ethical self-consciousness, 
much to say in his missionary preaching (Ac 13^ ‘ Flesh ’ and ‘ spirit ’ hold in Paulinism a more 

X730 2021 262® ; comp. Ro 2^) ; in the Epp. it is specific relimqus sense based upon, but distinguish- 
implied in such terms as ‘ turning to God from able from, their psychological meaning : the former 
idols,’ ‘ coming to know God ’ ; on the other hand, in term regularly denotes the sinful nature of man, 
‘ dying to sin,’ ‘ crucifying the flesh,’ ‘ putting oft* the latter its opponent in the influence of God 
the old man ’ (1 Th 1®, Gal 4® 5®^, Ro 6®* Eph 4®® operating in and through His Spirit (see e.g. Ro 
etc.). It is tacitly assumed as a condition Gal 51®"®®). This raises the question whether 
precedent to justification and sanctification, which Paul referred sin to man’s constitution, grounding 
are inconceivable without the confession and it in his physical system and in the (supposed) evO 
renunciation of sin; it is indeed a constituent of intrinsic to matter, as Baur, Holsten, and others 
saving faith. argue, who make sin to be, in its essence,^^efm«ow- 

Christian prayer corresponds to the character of ness or sensuality. Pfleiderer sees in Paul’s 
the Christian God (Eph 3^^* ^®), in its confidence doctrine of proof of his Hellenism ; Sabatier 
(wappi^ala), intelligence, constancy, universal range, finds two discrepant Pauline theories of Sin — the 
its accompaniment of thanksgiving (Eph 31®, 1 Co Rabbinical view of Ro 5, deriving it from the fall 
141®, Col 42, 1 Th 51 ^* etc.), in its dependence on of Adam; and the psychological view of^ Ro 7, 
the mediation of Christ and on the sympathetic aid where it arises from the inevitable collision be- 
of the Holy Spirit (Eph 3“, Ro 8®* 2^); it is the tween physical desire and ethical law (‘ L’origine 
prayer of sons to a Father. du Pdche ’ in Append, to NApdtre Paul ®). But the 

2. Doctrine of Man . — Over against the apostle’s aMs iy(b of Ro 7 is a child of his race, one ‘sold 
conception of (iod lies his conception of Man — the under sin’ and compromised beforehand, in whom 
individual and the race. sin ‘ revives ’ at the impact of the law, having been 

{a) The Constitution of Mankind . — ^The OT belief therefore already latent. On the other hand, Paul’s 
is Paul’s, that man — the dviip more immediate^ — prominent doctrines of the sinlessness of Christ, 
is the ‘ image and glory of God’ (I Co IP). The of the resurrection of the body and its sanctity as 
Gentile consciousness is witness to the fact that the temple of the Holy Spirit, forbid the notion, 
‘ we are his offspring * (Ac 17®®* ®®). ‘ The Son of which in fact he combats in Col and the Past. Epp., 
his love’ is God’s perfect image (Col 1^®); Chris- of an inherent sinfulness attaching to physical 
tian men are such in so far as they are renewed nature. In 2 Co T he speaks of ‘ defilement of 
‘ after the Creator’s image ’ and become His chil- flesh and of spirit ’ (and a possible cleansing of hoth)% 
dren (Col 3^®, Eph 4^^ 5^)» ^ In all men the reason Gal enumerates non-physical sins among 

[vom], unless ‘ reprobate,’ discerns God in creation * works of the flesh.’ The ne plus ultra of human 
and is ‘ bondman to God’s law’ (Ro 725 described in 2 Th 2^ is a self -deifying pride— 

that they are ‘ without excuse ’ for sin. With the atheism, or anti-theism, full-blown. The use of 
OT, Paul aftirms the race-unity and moral solid- ‘flesh’ for ‘sin’ and ‘carnal’ for ‘sinful’ is a 
arity of mankind — ^in Adam on the one hand, in synecdocM*, the more conspicuous and prevalent 
Christ on the other (Ro 5^2-21 j . against Judaism, kind of sin stands for the wmole. 

he repudiates any real diflference between Jew and But more than this: — (1) sin has occupied the 
Gentile, either in sin or salvability (Ro 3). body and become a sort of ‘law in the members’ (Ro 

‘ The woman is the glory of the man,’ who is her 7^^*^), so that human flesh is ordinarily, though not 
‘ head.’ She is relatively subordinate, and Paul essentially, * flesh of sin ’ (Ro 8®, cl 7^^ adpKtPos), 
does not ‘ allow ’ her ‘ to teach nor to have dominion ’ The same disparagement is extended to the body i 
in church or house, --though intrinsically the man’s qua ‘body of sin’ it must be ‘nullified,’ that we 
equal, since ‘ in Christ Jesus there can be no male may no longer be * bondmen to sin,’ — a deliverance 
and female’ any more than ‘Jew and Greek* effected by the crucifixion of ‘the old man’ with 
(1 Go 11®“^®, 1 Ti Gal 3®®). The prohibition Christ (Ro 6® 7®®*®^ 8^®, Col 3®). In man’s proper 
of 1 Co 14®^-®® to exercise any spiritual gift in Christian state his spirit, aided by the Spirit of 
public appears to have been due to circumstances ; God, rules his body and makes its ‘ members 
othenvise it would be in conflict with 11®, The instruments of righteousness unto God’ (Bo 6^®“^, 
‘■wo sexes are necessary to each other ‘ m the Lord ’ 1 Co 9®®"®^) ; in his natural unrenewed state the 
(1 Co ^®) ; both shared in the guilt of the Fall — flesh preponderates. (2) The heredity of sin is in- 
rile woman, as Paul seems to put it, ‘being de- volved in Ro 5^® (comp, Jn 3®); its taint is asso- 
ceived’ (2 Co 11®, 1 Ti 2^^) and sinning through ciated with fleshly descent, while the children of 
weakness, whereas Adam’s sin was a deliberate God are ‘ begotten Karh. ryeDp&a ’ (Gal 4®®). As the 
and responsible ‘ transgression ’ and ‘ disobedience ’ term ‘ spirit ’ rose in the NT vocabulary and came 
(Ro 5), culpable and decisive in the highest degree, to be appropriated for the Holy Spirit of God, so 
(3») SpiHt and Flesh. — ^Paul’s doctrine of human ‘ flesh * sank to its lowest significance as denoting 
nature is that of the ^ OT, Man is constituted the antagonistic evil nature in man (Gal 5^®* raOra 
of flesh and spirit — ^allied by the former to the dXX'^Xois dvriKeirai). When Paul describes ‘ the first 
perishable material creation, by the latter to God man, Adam ’ as ‘ earthy ’ (%oi/c4s), as a ‘ living soul ’ 
and the world unseen. ^ ‘ The body ’ is flesh in the wearing a ‘ natural body ’ {irCoya ^vxiicdy), in contrast 
concrete, the man’s individual form ; ‘the soul’ with with ‘the second man,’ the risen (Christ who is 
Paul, as throughout Scripture, is not a tertium quid the * life-giving Spirit ’ already clothed with the 
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*spiritml "body* (flTw^a TveviA(i.TLKbp\ these former fellowship with Ood (Eo 6 ^® 8 ®' Col 1 Ti 6 ^^). 
terms do not signify a fallen condition but a gross As it is through and with the dying Christ that 
and undeveloped condition the * natural* (sensu- we enter into this * newness of life,’ the change 
ous) as it precedes the ^ spiritual/ not the ^ carnal * itself is called, relatively, a death ; * our old man 
as tne negatiw M it. ^ ^ was crucified with Christ * (Eo 6 ®, Gal 2 -o). 

tT>^^ dominate man’s existence {d\ Th$ history of tim race is but the story of the 

? I * fi©sh and spirit, * wretched man’ of Ro 7 writ, large ; it is a history 

- ^ ™ reigned in ^ death,* of sin and redemption. There are witli Paul, as in 

IS be. Paul's epitome of human history ; * Sin came J ewish theology, two ages — h alihp 6 ipea-r^s and 6 al^hw 
to life, and I died. • . . Wretched man that I am, 6 (i Co 2 ® Th 2 Co 4 ^, Ro 12 ^, Gal i‘*), two 

who will rescue me out of this body of death?’ — * worlds corresponding to the ‘new’ and ‘ old man * 
Ms summary of personal experience out of Christ, —one corrupt and perishing, the other newborn in 
bin (?i d/Aapria) IS thus personified, in contrast with Jesus Christ. His cross marks the boundary 
God s grace or rigMeousnesSt as the master prin- betw^een them (Gal 6 ^^). From the ascension oi 

cipie ot unredeemed humanity. Its seat , is the Jesus dates the Messianic age, the reign of grace, 

fesh, ‘ Ungo^iness’ (du^^eia) and ‘unrighteous- the dispensation of the Spirit, the new' linmaii it j, 

ness (adi/cia, Ro 1^®) are its chief forms, as it is the establishment of ‘ the kingdom of the Son of 

related to God Himself or to His law for men : sin God’s love ’ on the territory of ‘ the dominion of 

is irreiigion, or immorality;;, or both at once,— darkness/ 

* enmity against God ’ and insubordination to His But the earlier times were never God -forsaken, 
law (Ro 8 ^). Moral corruptions have, in the A fatherly and forbearing Providence directed the 
apostle’s view, a religions root ; heathen vice is nations; in the bounties of nature God ‘left him- 
the product of idolatry ; ddixla is the nemesis of self without witness ’ to none; through His works 
d<7^/3eia (Ro Eph and wilful ignorance of creation His ‘eternal power and divinity’ 
of God the prime cause of moral disorder. Sin is appealed to man’s intelligence (Ac 14 ^®-^? 1722 - 31 ^ Hq 
at the bottom a ‘ disobedience,’ to be rectified only The lives of the heathen, with no express 

in the way of ‘reconciliation,’ of ‘justification’ ‘ law,’ disclose not infrequently the marks of His 

I through an adequate ‘obedience’ (Ro 5^®* The working in the human conscience (Ro 

act of sin is transgression or trespass {vapd^aa-LSt The Gentile world, as a whole, had notwithstanding 

TapdwTOipai Ho 2 ^, Gal 6 ^), when it is a conscious sunk into desperate guilt. The more w' anton or 

bleach of law or lapse from rectitude. ^ApxtpHa monstrous a cult might be, so much the more it wm 

includes whatever is ethically amiss in nature or pursued ; and the popular idolatry might be roughly 

conduct, tendency or action. Sin is not defector described as half lies, half devilry — ‘the Gentiles 

weakness ; it is a positive and culpable depravation, sacrifice to demons and not to God ’ (Eo 1 Co 
It has ‘ passed along ’ from the progenitor of the S'* 10 ^®’^ 12 ^, Gal 4 ®). Under the sway of such re- 

race ‘unto all men.’ Negatively, it has robbed ligions, moral debasement went on apace; the most 

‘all men’ of ‘the glory of God,’ — that splendid horrible vices throve ranklyin the great cities where 

image in w^hicli man was formed ; positively, it the apostle taught. Satan w^as de facto ‘ the god of 

, makes * all the world ^ilty before God,’ — a conse- this w'orld.’ ‘ The law of sin and death,’ operating 

qnence dreadfully resized in the universality of incessantly from Adam downwards, w'as w'orking 

death (Ro^ 3^®* ^ 1 Co 15®®* ®®), In * the fnl- out for society its last results. Here was at least a 

ness of time* sin has reached its climax. ‘The negative preparation for Christ. The w^orld was lost, 

wisdom of the world ’ that * knew' not God ’ is thus and Paul proclaims to Rome a gospel that is the 

I proved by its fruits to be utter folly (1 Co P®‘®®; ‘power of God unto salvation’ ; to its ‘ obedience 

comp. Ro i®!-®®). And ‘ the [Mosaic] law ^prohibiting of faith ’ he proposes to reduce ‘ ail the nations.’ 
sin, lias aggravated it to the utmost. This was, in In Israel a different, but concurrent, preparation 
trntli, its hidden purpose: it ‘came in by the way, had taken place. The Mosaic law, fastening its 

in order that the trespass might multiply,’ that yoke on the Jewish conscience, compelled it to the 

‘ sin might become exceeding sinful ’ (Ro 5®®* 7^®, hopeless path of salvation by w'orks. The Jew was 

[ Gal 3^®"®®},— that, in short, sin ‘ might be shown to God’s ‘ bondman ’ (Ro 8 ^®, Gal ®^- 5 ^), striving to 

I be sin,’ the ineffectual restraint stimulating sin’s win * a righteousness of his own’ and to secure by 

1 violence whUe it deepened the consciousness of merit the Messiah’s coming. The attempt w'as an 

I guilt, thus ripening the disease for the application acknowledged failure. The law' was not kept ; it 

of the remedy. provoked rather than repressed transgression, and 

\ . Sin and death go hand in band. ‘ Death entered * produced more hypocrites than saints (Ro 2 ), The 

j at the door of Adam’s transgression i ‘ Sin came to Jew was no better than the Gentile whom he con- 

5 reign in death.’ Bodily death is the fruit and demned, — ^nay, worse because of his boasted know- 

; penalty of sin in man, and evidences its universal ledge. The Divine anger burnt hotly against his 

[ sway. Not that Paul supposes the termination of nation ; their spiritual privileges had bred in them 

i our present bodily existence to be due to sin : ‘flesh a stubborn and inhuman pride (Ro 2 ^"^ 1 Th 2 ^®* 

i and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ’ ; Ac 13^* The Messianic salvation, as they con- 

1 the ‘earthy man’ mast in any case have been ceived it, was farther off* than ever. Gentile and 

1 changed to ‘the image of the heavenly,’ and ‘the Jew alike — ‘all the world’ — were ‘guilty before 

j natural ’ was bound to give place to the ‘ spiritual God,’ with no defence and no resource * shut up 

!: body’ (1 Co 15'*^“^). But death, as known in this unto the faith that was to be revealed’ (Ro 

5 ‘body of humiliation’ and ‘of death,’ gets its Gal 3®®*®*^). The former age extending, with the 

: * sting ’ from sin. Under this doom ‘ the body Mosaic interlude, from Adam to Christ, had cul- 

. ' Is ’ virtually * dead because of sin,’ even when ‘ the minated in a general moral bankruptcy, 

f spirit is life because of righteousness ’ (Ro 8 *®). Sin At the same time, the apostle viewed the expiring 

I brings death upon the entire man : when * sin age in another and more favourable light. Both in 

I came to life, I died ’ {Ro 7®) ; till the life of the heathenism and Judaism an education of intellect 

I risen Christ w'as theirs, Gentiles and Jews alike and conscience had all the while been going on ; the 

f were ‘ dead by reason of their trespasses and sins,’ elementary truths of religion (r^ ffroix^h. rod K^a-pov^ 

I since they lay under God’s ‘anger* and wrere i a. not ‘the’ physical ‘elements,’ — starry powders 

I * alienated from his life ’ (Eph 2 ^'® 4^®}. This is no or the like, identified wdth angels, as many inter- 

I figurative death,— a state of apathy and impotence, preters suppose, — but ‘ the rudiments ’ belonging 

I — but a real death of the spirit, attended by moral to a childish, pnpilla^ stat.e : see Lgtft. on G^. # 

I dissolution, since ‘ life indeed * is found only in and Col 2 ® ; also Weiss, NT TheoL § 70) had been 

I ^ VOL. 111.-4.6 
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inculcated and widely nnderstoodj,' lioweyer iE 
practised, and had disciplined the KXripopdpios p^mos 
lor his emancipation in Christ. In and around the 
Synagogue there was a people prepared for the Lord' 
— ®a remnant, according to the election of grace® ; 
and ® the salvation of God,® sent from unbelieving 
J udaism to the Gentiles, found these in multitudes 
, ready to hear j so that the present ^ .casting away ® 

, of ' Israel is proving a ® reconciliation of the world,® 
which in turn was destined to end in Israel’s full 

* reception® (Ro H, Ac 2828), accounts it 

was ^ clear ^ that ‘the.iulness .of the times,’ the 
turning-point of human destiny, had come,— at 
once the .consummation of the shameful past and 
the foundation of a glorious future. At the .crisis 
where the apostle^ stands, God has shut up all 

; together 'Unto disobedience, that he might have 

mercy upon all® (Ro Gal 322). ' 

3 . DocMm of Christ and of Salvation,— On 
the basis , of St., Paul’s doctrines of God and of 
■' righteousness, of man and of' sin, , stands Ms 
doctrine ■ respecting ' Christ and salvation, •— the 
birth of * the fulness of time ® (Gal 4 ^). 

(a) The Person of Christ,— The Phsxkee Saul 
persecuted Jesus of Nazareth after His death for 
the reapn for which He had been put to death, — 
His claim to b© the Son of God,- In a moment he 
discovered his utter mistake, and reversed his 
judgment of the Nazarene. Jesus was, after all, 
the Messiah ; — -and' not a mere human ®Son of 
■ David,® a Xpfcrr^^s mThwipKa^ hut as He, was, under- 
stood to assert before the Sanhedrin and as His 
apostles coniinuaily preached, the Lord of glory, the 
Son of the Highest. These convictions entered, with 
a lightning flash, the mind of the stricken persecutor. 
‘Who art thou, Lord?® was Ms question to the 
Celestial One who appeared to him in the way. 
The terms of Saul®s faith in the Person of Christ 
were already present to Ms thought; he needed 
hut to substitute ® Jesus Lord ® for ‘ Jesus anathema® 
(1 Co 12^), and to adore whom he had blasphemed. 

* Immediately in the synagogues [of Damascus] he 
preached that this Jesus is the Son of God® (Ac 
919. 20 j . ’^Jjat ‘the Son of God* meant to Jewish ears, 
the trial before the Sanhedrin and the record of 
St. J ohn®s Gospel show. The relationship of Christ 
to^ God gave supreme worth in St. Paul’s eyes to 
His sacrifice, and turned the shameful cross into 
the glorious revelation of God®s love to mankind : 

* Gou. sent forth his own Son {eatrrov) to redeem 

those under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons® — ‘He spared not his own Son 
{rov lUov; comp. Jn 6^®), but delivered him up for 
us aH ® j it is thus that God is known to be ‘ for 
us,® thus He ‘commends his own (iavrov] love 
toward us ® (Gal 4 ^* *, Ro ^). 

Son of 0 od is a name shared by the ‘ firstborn ® 
with ‘many brethren.® Yet however much they 
partake with Him, God’s ‘own Son® stands im- 
measurably above both men and angels (Eph l^o-sa^ 
etc.). We receive the same impression from the 
jostle’s phrases that the Jews received from what 
Jesus said of Himself ( Jn 5 ^) ; not least from the 
solemn distinction and frequency with which God 
is named ‘the Rather of our Lord Jesus Christ.® 
Paul styles Him habitually ‘the Lord,® ‘ the Lord 
Jesus,® ‘the Lord Christ,® ‘the Lord Jesus Christ.®. 
To minds familiar with the Greek OT, these 
names, in the formal manner in which they are 
employed, carried irresistibly the connotation of 
Godhead. Words of Scripture relating to ‘the 
Lord ® {Jshovah, but read as Adonai) are freely, as 
a matter of course, appropriated for Christ. The 
title ‘ Lord ® denotes Chnst’s sovereignty in the 
Church {e,g, 2 Co 4 ®}, and through the universe 
(Ph ; He is designated ‘ Head * in Col and 
Eph in the same twofold way. This Lordship is 
so lofty and wide as to , be mconoeivabie in one I 


less than God, (see esp. Col 2®* in connexion with 
|i4-20)^ ‘The kingdom of the Son of God’s love* 
embraces ‘ all creation,® of which He is^the ground, 
means, and relative end (Col 1^®“^^), while ‘ God the 
Father® is the fountain and absolute end' of ‘all 
things ® (1 Co 8®), ‘ They derived their being froiu,j 
His agency, the Divine power that called them into 
existence travelling to its goal through Him. . . . 
To believe in Him, to accept Him as our ideal 
and find our life’s end in doing His will, is ^to be 
true to a relation that lies in creation itself, 
and that expresses the eternal law of our Joeing’ 
(Somerville, Bt, FauVs Gome^ption of Christy pp. 
192, 193). Though Lord in this unlimited . sense, 
Christ is always obedient as a .Son, and ‘ delivers 
up the kingdom to the Father ® who sent Him, 
when His task of redemption is complete (I Co 
15®®, cl Ph 2^^). Such .free' subordination of love 
implies no inequality of nature (cf. 1 Co 11®) ; it is 
essential to the. Divine unity. Despite his horror 
of creature- worship, St. Paul addresses prayers to 
the Lord Jesus side by side with the Fatlim*, and 
this frequently in the two earliest letters ; he de- 
fines Christians as those ‘ who call on the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ® (1 Co l\ Ro 10^®, 2Ti 2®®). 
To St. Paul’s imagination as to that of St. John, 
the heavenly throne is that ‘of God and of- the 
Lamb.® ' There is nothing realty surprising if, as 
seems most probable in both instances, Paul has 
actually in Ro 9® and Tit 2^® given to Christ the, 
predicate ‘God’ (cf. Jn 1^®, 0e6s). 

Christ’s Headship; over the redeemed Church 
rests' upon' His premundane Lordship (Col 1-®"^®). 
.If His present rule is Divine, His prior state luPst 
have been Divine He was not constituted Son of 
God by His resurrection, but so ‘marked out® (or 
‘instated,® ^pwOeb, Ro D). He who at the end of the 
ages will be confessed as ‘ Lord ® by every tongue, 
subsisted originally ‘ in the form of God ® — ip pop(l>§ 
06od iurdpxfap (the p,op(p^ signifies that which con- 
stitutes (Godhead, Fh Not of this ‘ form ® did 

Christ ‘empty himself® in His humiliation, but 
of the external conditions described by the words 
TO €lva.i fcra Belp ; the Divine state was surrendered, 
the Divine essence could not be (Ph 2® : see Gifibrd, 
Incarnation} also Bruce, Enmiliation of Christy 
and Lightfoot, FhilippianSy ad loe,). Since He was 
originally God, Christ’s renunciation of the Divine 
condition in His incarnation and crucifixion showed 
an infinite regard for ‘others,® that must win un- 
bounded adoration. The height of His previous 
‘riches® measures the depth of the ‘poverty® to 
which He descended (2 Co 8®). 

‘ The apostle nowhere establishes or teaches the 
pre-existence of Christ, but presupposes it as 
familiar to his readers and disputed by no one® 
(Beyschlag, NT Theology, ii, 78 ). Baur, Ffieiderer, 
Beyschlag, Schmiedel, with other able scholars, see 
in Paul’s pre-incarnate Christ the ideal, celestial 
man, the archetype and divinely constituted Head 
of humanity, who in this capacity was primevally 
(whether in esse or in ^osse) Lord of the human 
creation. This explanation starts from 1 Co 
interpreted according to the Philonian and later 
Rabbinical distinction between the two Adams of 
Gn and 2^ — the first, the ideal man after God’s 

image, remaining with God as a heavenly pattern 
(sometimes identified with the Messiah) ; the 
second, the earthy, phenomenal man. But St. Paul 
reverses this order, and writes in v.'^ as though 
he would contradict Philo (see Edwards, ad loc,) ; 
the t^Brepoi dpSpoiiros of 1 Co 15 is 6 piWojp of Ro 5^^. 
When he distinguishes the two as ‘from earth/ 

‘ from heaven,® he points to their respective source 
of being, implying nothing as to previous state 
of being. ‘The second man® is, in this context, 
the risen (not the pre-incarnate) Chiist, clothed 
already, to our knowledge, with His ‘spiritual 
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kidy/ the ® house from heaven * of 2 Co 5® and 
Ph 3®' (see Meyer and Heinrici on 1 Co 

The coexistence of the Divine and human in the 
Lord Jesus is St. Paul’s constant wondei;. He puts 
the two natures in signal contrast (Ro 1®- 9®, Gal 
4:% but nowhere attempts to define their relations 
in the one person. Jesus Christ is Lord’ in His 
redeemed kingdom not as mere Son of God, hut 
under the name of Jesm^ who was * found in fashion 
as a man’ and held concealed beneath the 
SoiJXou His original pLop4>^ deov (Ph 2®'^^). Now the 
enthroned ‘mediator of God and men,’ He remains 
evermore * man ’ (1 Ti 2®}. His connexion with the 
race is pre-incarnate ; Christ was the source of 
spiritual blessing to the Jewish fathers (1 Co 10^). 
lie is, in truth, the fountain of life to mankind in 
the spiritual, as Adam in the natural order , — a fact 
implied in the unfinished parallel of Ro 5^®. ‘ The 
head of every man is Christ,’ as ‘ the man is head of 
woman ’ (1 Co 11®) j thus family life and social order 
rest on His prior authority. Marital love has its 
model in that of Christ to the Church ( Eph 522 - 31 ^ SlvtI 
Toih-ov). If God has ‘sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into our hearts’ and we are to he ‘ essentially 
conformed (arvfipLSp^ovs) to the ima^e of his Son * 
(Gal 4^, Ro 8^), this implies an aboriginal kinship. 
The Son of God is the mould in which our nature 
was cast, the representative and root of our race in 
tile Godhead : so much truth there is in the Baurian 
doctrine of the Urmensch (see Edwards’ The God- 
man), *We* especially are ‘through him* and 
‘unto him’ — ‘through whom are all things’ and 
‘in whom all things consist* (1 Co 8®, Col 1^®'^®). 
St. Paul looks into the ground-plan of creation 
when he says that God ‘ chose us in him before 
the foundation of the world,’ and that we ‘were 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God prepared beforehand ’ (Eph P 2^®). The Incar- 
nation and Atonement spring, therefore, out of the 
fundamental relations of Goa and man in Christ. 

In virtue of tiie primitive relationship of man- 
kind to Him, the Son of God is concerned in the 
curse that came upon us through transgression, 
and becomes answerable on this account (see Dale, 
Atonement^ Lect, x.). God ‘made him sin on our 
behalf.’ Yet His freedom was never compromised. 
His purity remained unspotted ; * in the tiJcemss of 
sinful flesh ’ He was ‘ sent forth,’ not in its actual 
carnality ; in fact, He ‘ knew no sin ' (Ro 8®, 2 Co 
5-^ : contrast Ro T- ®). This statement implies a 
large acquaintance on St. Paul’s part with the per- 
sonal life of Jesus, to which his references are few 
but significant (Ro 15®, 2 Co 10b Lph 1 Ti 6^*, 
Ac 20^, 1 Co 11^). The miraculous conception, 
wiiich in a manner explains the unique character 
of Jesus, the apostle never alludes to. His power- 
ful manifestation as ‘Son of God,’ from the time 
of tlie resurrection, was ‘in accordance with the 
spirit of holiness* that marked His earthly course 
(Ro P). 

The Messiahship of Jesus, expressed in His name 
Christ—the main topic of missionary preaching 
to Jews (Ac 9®^ 13®®®* etc.) — is taken for wanted 
in the Epp., like the Fatherhood of God, as 
accepted to begin with by all Christians. Two 
ints Paul had to make out in proving Jesus to 
‘Christ’: (1) to show from Scripture that the 
Christ was Ta0nr6s, was destined to suffer in 
order to reign — this general doctrine of a suffering 
Messiah bemg an open question in the Jewish 
schools; (2) to identify Jesus with the Christ so 
defined (Ac 17®* ® 18^* ®). On the abstract point of 
doctrine he might carry Ms Jewish hearers with 
him, but fail when he applied it to the crucified 
Nazarene. That Christ was ‘of David’s seed 
according to flesh,’ that His Jewish birth was the 
crown of Israelite privOege and glory, that ‘ Christ 
had become minister of the circumcision,’ and that 


God had ‘ thus fulfilled the promise made to the 
fathers* : these were essential conditions of the 
case, and sacred matters to the Gentile apostle 
(Ro 1® 9^*® 15®'^®, Ac 13®®*®®). But the Messianic 
kingship of the OT has expanded into the larger 
royalty of ‘the Lord Jesus Christ®; and he who 
had fervently expected a l^pwrov mrk «rdp/fa, .‘now 
no longer knows him ’ (2 Co 5^®). See, further, 
art. Messiah. 

(5) The Death of the Cross, — The Christ so con- 
stituted, David’s seed and God’s own Son, sia-cursfc 
yet sinless, died the death of the cross^a victipi 
for human transgression. The Cross is the main 
shaft of the superstructure resting on the basis 
already described ; it is the trunk into which run 
up all the roots of Paul’s Christian thought, and 
that supports its branches and fruitage. ‘ F'ar be 
it from me to glory,’ he exclaims, ® save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ I ’ Everything that Paul 
knows, exults in, builds upon, is poised there. 

The apostle uses many terms to express the 
meaning of the death of Christ, for it is a fact 
of boundless significance. It is a vicarious, repre- 
sentative death, as He who thus suffered is the 
Leader of the race, the ‘One’ who ‘died for all/ 
who alone had the right and power to do so 
(2 Co 5^^* ^®). It is a legal expiation in the very 
largest sense, coming under ttiat awful law which 
links death to sin as its universal human penalty 
(Ro 5^® 8®, 1 Co 15®b Gal d***®); the pardon based 
upon it is accordingly a ‘ justification,^ an acquRtal 
and release in the court of the Divine justice, since 
‘he that died hath been justified from sin,’ and 
‘all died in him® (Ro 4®® 6b 2 Co 5^b Col 2^®* 1 ^). 
Christ’s death was an intrinsically ‘ justifying act ’ 
{diKalwjm), right in itself and rectifying in its scope, 
that turned to ‘justification of life’ the ‘condem- 
nation ’ lying on ‘all men’ in consequence of Adam’s 
trespass ; it is ‘ the obedience of the One,’ through j 
which ‘ the disobedience of the one man’ is counter- 
vailed (Ro 5^®*^®), It was a ‘propitiation,’ since j 
He who thus shed ‘ his blood’ in doing so realized 
with sympathy and entire submission the holy 
resentment that burns against sin through all the 
miseries which it entails, and the endurance of this 
xmdeserving voluntary Sufterer for His guilty 
brethren was ‘an odour of sweet smell® (Ro 3®®, 
Eph 5®). In everf fitting sense the death of Jesus 
was a ‘ sacrifice,’^ oflered upon man’s part, which 
God in His righteousness accepts. In His grace 
God first provided it ; for ‘ Christ is God’s® rather 
than ours. The Father of Christ and of men ‘ sent 
his own Son, in likeness of sinful flesh and for sin® ; 

He ‘delivered him up for us all®; He ‘set him 
forth a propitiation,’ and so ‘commends Ms own 
love toward us . . . sinners’ (Bo 5® 8®*®®). Thus 
the sacrifice effects a ‘reconciliation* (mraXXaT^), 
proposed by God who through Christ admits into 
favour those who could otherwise be treated only 
as enemies, and accepted by men who endorse the 
satisfaction which Christ renders on their behalf 
(Ro 5^**^^, 2 Co 5^®*®^). On this ground God and man 
meet in friendshm. The Divine family is gathered 
again round the Elder Brother, who restores to each j 
other those whom He reeoncOes to God, slaying 
all enmity by the blood of His cross (Eph 2^®“^®). 

On the basis of this atonement the entire sum of 
blessings making up our salvation is bestovred — 
blessings collectively named ‘redemption® (diroXjJ- 
rpwo'is), as they are won for us at the cost of the 
blood of Christ (1 Co 1®® Eph Ac 20-®}. 

But there is another side to the Pauline doctrine 
of the cross. When it is said in Ro 8^*^ that ‘ God 
by sending his own Son in likeness of sinful flesh, 
and (as a sacrifice) for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us,’ the subjective moral eftect of 
Christ’s death comes into view. The mission ol 
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Ciirist' haa so brought home the gnilt of human 
sin as to bring about a full reaction. While en* 
during the penalty, Christ has broken the power 
of sin, and dethroned it (cf. 6^^), even in that 

* flesh * which was its seat ; so sanctification {Ro 6), 

equally with Justification (Ro 3 - 5 ), springs from the 
death of the cross, the saving power of which is 
certified and mad© efficacious by the resurrection 
of the Sinbearer (Ro 4.^- ^ 8®^ Ph 3 ^«). As 

* condemnation ’ ceases for * those who are in Christ 

Jesus/ there begins to operate upon them that 
/law of the Spirit of life in him/ which ‘frees 
from the law of sin and death/ substituting ‘the 
mind of the Spirit* for ‘the mind of the flesh* 
and giving them victory over bodily death, whose 
‘sting* is gone for those who in Christ have ‘died 
to sin* (Ro 6® 8^*^^ 1 Co The change of 

status and the change of character effected in 
believers are, to Paurs mind, inseparable ; he blends 
them in Bo 6, where those who ‘ died to sin * are 
such as have in Christ at once expiated its curse 
and renounced its dominion, to ‘ walk * with their 
risen Lord ‘in newness of life* — living in Him, 
and as He does, ‘ to God/ In the pregnant words 
of vJ, they are ‘ Justified (so as to be free) from sin/ 
The so-called ‘juristic* and ‘ethical* theories of 
the Atonement are complementary to each other ; 
Paul passes from one to the other with no sense of 
discrepancy (see Stevens’ Pauline TheoL, on ‘Justi- 
fication’; Pfieiderer’s Paulinismus^ ‘Der Tod , 
Christi’ ; Sabatier’s Apostle Paul, p. 297 ffi). See, i 
further, arts. Atonement, Propitiation, 

(c) The new Life of Faith, — From the moment 
that he dies with Christ, there begins for the be- 
liever the new life of faith (Gal ^). The word 

Faith on the human side is as characteristic of 
Paulinism as Grace on the Divine, Faith is the 
hand reached out to receive the gifts of grace; 
it is the root by which the soul is planted into 
Christ and draws its life from Him. It is ‘ prora 
et puppis * to Christian experience (Ro 1^®* ^^), and 
conditions all security and progress (Epii 6^® 14 ^®). 

Faith is the characteristic function of the 
‘heart* (Ro Eph 3 ^^)— of the entire inward 

man there centred. It includes the response of 
the affections to the love of God and of Christ 
(Ro 5 ®, Gal 2-®), self-surrendering submission to 
the will and call of God (the ‘ obedience of faith/ 
Ro 1® 6^®* 10®* 1 Th 2^®' ^®), and the grasp of the 

understanding which apprehends ‘ the truth of the 
gospel’ (2 Th 2^®'^®), Especially in the later 
Epistles, addressed to instructed Churches now 
endangered by intellectual forms of eiTor, stress 
is laid on the mental element in faith; and ‘Icnow- 
ledge (of God, of truth,* etc. ; iTrlyvtaan^, advanced, 
exact knowledge) is represented as the means of 
growth and the condition of safety (Col 2® 3^® 

4 «, Eph iw-ia Ph p-ii. 1 Ti 2 / Tit P), St. 

Paul’s Myywins is simply an educated faith. This 
is one of the aspects of Christian perfection. The 
revelation of the gospel assumes faith and depends 
at every point on this condition (Ro 3 ®®* 4®^ 5^* ®, 

1 Co 1^ 2 Co i®/ Gal 3®®, Eph P®- 1 Th 2^®, Tit 
3 ®, etc.), just as the legal covenant assumed for 
its efficacy the performance of ‘ works/ Christian 
men are briefly described as ‘believers* {ol wurrdf- 
oures, ol ol i/c rtia-rem). Faith is the one 

subjective condition of justification, — that Divine 
acquittal with which our salvation begins and in 
which its whole process is virtually contained. 
The ‘righteousness of faith/ the ‘gift of righteous- 
ness/ supersedes that ‘righteousness of one’s own* 
which the legalist vainly sought by self-directed 
efforts; failing to be ‘justified of works/ men are 
freely ‘justified of faith* (Ro 3 ®®“®® 9®<^-10®). 

The power of faith lies in the fact that it is man’s 
reliance on God*s power and grace ; it recognizes 
and ‘submits to Ood*s righteousness*; faith ao- 

cepts His promise — in a word, it ‘gives glory 
to God’ without any thought of merit or claim 
upon man’s part (Ro 4 ^’®* 10®}. On this account 

Abraham’s faith, — the instantia prohans for Israel- 
ites, — notwithstanding the difference of its content, 
is a pattern to Christians (Ro 4 , Gal 3 ). Such 
‘faith is reckoned for (to amount to) righteousness* ; 
this is, in fact, the normal attitude of the soul 
toward God, the disposition which alone makes 
a right understanding and right relations possible 
between man and God. While faith appears to 
supersede law, it is a principle profoundly just, 
and supplies the true guarantee for the establish- 
ment of Divine law in human life (Ro 3 ®®- : cf. 

ii. 1 {d), above). Christian faith has for its specific 
object the revelation of God’s grace and righteous- 
ness in Christ, and for its primary result the re- 
mission of sins grounded on His expiatory death. 

While such faith sets the believer right with 
God, it unites him personally to the risen Christ. 
‘Faith in Christ* (sometimes ‘in Jesus,* ‘in 
Jesus Christ*) attaches itself to the resurrec- 
tion along with the death of the Redeemer (Ro 

424. 26 8S2-34^_^q jjig resurrection, in the first place, 
as making valid the justification wrought iii His 
death, but further as the ground of an abiding 
^irituai union (unio mystica) with the living Lord. 
Christ’s ascension completes His resurrection (Eph 
219 - 23 ) . « having died in regard to sin once for all,* 

He ‘lives to God,* — and we in Him (Ro 

God ‘ raised us up and seated us in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus* (Ro 6^®*^/ Eph 2 ^*®), By 
virtue of this union one comes to be in Christ — St. 
Paul’s normal designation for the Christian state. 
Under the ‘ law of faith,* we thus appropriate and 
assimilate Christ’s redemption ; what He has done 
for us is reproduced in us. We ‘ coalesce wflth him 
{a-T^fitpvToi yeydvafiev) by the likeness of his death* 
and rising, which are rehearsed symbolically in 
baptism, actually in the process of a sympathetic, 
self -committing faith (Ro 6®* ®). ‘ Thus the idea of 

substitution receives its complement in the mys- 
ticism of faith . . . and the idea of “one for all” 
receives the stricter meaning of “ all in and with 
one”’ (Pfleiderer). St. Paul’s doctrine of life to 
God in the celestial Christ is the correlative to 
that of death to sin through the crucified Christ. 
‘The change from death to resurrection brought 
to Him an accession of personal endowment that 
qualified^ Him to exert His influence as a principle 
of new life in man, and it meant also His investi- 
ture with supreme power as the Lord of human 
life and destiny* (Somerville), — Trpo)T 6 TOKos 4 k tQp 
veKpoov, tva yiPTpai 4 p -jracrLP a^rds TTpcars^cap (Col P®). 
While through faith in Christ’s death the -working 
of sin is at each point undone, in the place of ydiat 
is thus destroyed there is built up, through fellow- 
ship with His life, the new man and the new world 
(Ro 51® 6 ®;®®, 1 Co 152®-®®). ‘To the Christ within 
Paul attributed all that he did and experienced as 
a Christian man. ... It was as if the very person- 
ality of Christ had entered into the apostle, and used 
him as the organ of its expression^ (Soineryille) ; 
such is the dvatrrdcrews ai/rov, making Him 

a xpevfia ^(aoirolovp to His race. St. Paul’s theory of 
morals comes under this head ; it is the ethics of the 
‘ life hid with Christ in God * (Col 3). If the cross 
is the main pillar of Paul’s theology, the objective 
fact on and around which its fabric is built, the 
consciousness of union with the living Christ is its 
subjective centre and the heart from which its 
movements proceed. See, further, art. Faith. 

St. Paul’s doctrine of adoption {vlo 6 e<rla) supplies 
the meeting-point of two cardinal principles — the 
Fatherhood of God, and spiritual union with Christ. 
The sonship of believers is matter of God’s eternal 
counsel, and was provided for ‘in (Christ before 
the world’s foundation ’ (Eph !*• *). It is a status 
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derived wholly through Christ* in which we par- 
take with the Son of God, and are conformed ‘ in 
the spirit of our mind* to Him who is God’s 
complete image (Ro 8^* Eph 32 52^ Ool 3®“^® 
1^®, Ph 2®, Gal 4^3, etc.). This resemblance of the 
many brethren to, the Firstborn is at present 
spiritual, and therefore ‘ hidden ’ ; but we await, 
along with ‘the creation* which has shared our 
‘bondage of corruption,* ‘the unveiling of the sons 
of God,* ‘ the redemption of' our body,* which will 
be recovered from the grave and in its turn 
‘conformed to Ms body of glory* (Ro 1 Co 
1543.57^ Ph 3^®* 2^ "Eph 1» Col 38- % Endowed with 
this hope, which is vital to their salvation (Ro 8^^, 
1 Co 15^®), Christians are consciously ‘ heirs of God 
and ChrisPs fellow-heirs—^ children j also heirs^ 
(Ro Gal 4®*“^). See, further, art. Adoption. 

4. Doctrine of the Holy Spirit,— In the develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s Christology, or Christianity 
proper, a further movement of thought is involved, 
-—that embracing the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) God Immanent, — The thought of the Holy 
Spirit as the organ of the Divine in man is 
inwoven into the whole tissue of Paulinism. 
While the Son of God is the root and ground of 
human relation^ to God, the Spirit is the living 
energy forming and sustaining those relations, the 
mor^ dynamic {5^ovs Lk 24^ ; cf. 1 Th 

1®, ICo 2^, Eph 3^®), Christ is God manifest to 
us; the Holy Spirit is God working in us {e,g, 
Ro 1518-1®, 1 Co 1211, Gal S^®). He is the ‘gift* 
imparted in God’s grace to each believer bv way 
of witness to his adoption (Ro 8i®-i®, Gal 4®), and 
supplying the inward” substantial counterpart of 
this endowment— a new corresponding to 

the new status (Ro 5® S^, GralS®-®, Tit S^^V etc.). 
The positive gift of the Spirit, equally with the 
negative gift of remission of sins, is procured 
through the death of Christ. 

Paul’s conception of ‘the Spirit,’ like that of 
* the Father * and ‘ the Son,* was drawn from the 
teaching of Jesus. The OT ‘Spirit (breath) of 
God* is the Divine influence touching man’s in- 
visible spirit, which is kindred to and was created 
by it. In the doctrine of Jesus the Holy Spirit 
assumes the distinctness of a personal being, and 
the permanence of a fixed indwelling in man. 
The Spirit is associated with the person of Christ 
in su^ a way that He ‘rests upon* Him, is 
concentrated in Him, given forth by Him, and 
becomes the element of life-communion with Him. 
These ideas supply the staple of St. Paul’s doctrine 
upon this subject. They are found mainly in the 
iourth Gospel, whose tradition St, John did not 
confine within his breast until that work was 
published (see Kiiowling*s Witness of the Epp,^ 
pp. 329-347, which summarizes the full examina- 
tion of this question made by P. Ewald in his 
Sauptproblem der Evangelieni also Matheson’s 
‘ Historical Christ of St. Paul,* in Eapositor^ li. L 
193-'199,:m 137™143).:-:,.^^ 

On the one side, the Spirit is the organ of com- 
munication from God thiough the exalted Christ, 
whether in the way of knowledge or power (Ro 
6® 8^® 15^8, i Co Gal 4®, Ph 1 Th 1®, 1 Ti 
4^, 2 Ti H); on the other side, He prompts bhe 
heart*s movements towards God and its activities 
for God (Ro i2«, 1 Co Eph 21®* 83, 

1 Th 5^8, Tit 3®). Above all. He gives the witness 
of sonship, with its privil^e of access to the Father 
(Ro 8^^’^®, Eph 2^8) ; and He is the element which 
identifies us with Christ and constitutes us ‘ mem- 
bers of his body ’ (Ro Gal 4®- 1 Co 6““®*, Eph 

3^®*^8). He is thus the ‘Spirit of Christ,* as ‘of 
God.’ The body and spirit of man are His tenmle 
— the spirit already redeemed from death by His 
power, the body ultimately to be so (Ro 8^^). All 
th© experiences and virtues of the new life are 


accordingly His ‘fruit* (Gal The glorMed 

Christ acts on men so entirely through the Spirit 
and the Holy Spirit so perfectly imparts Christ’s 
influence and makes Him present, that the two 
are practically identified ; ‘ The Lord is the Spirit* 
(2 Co 3”* ^8) ; Christ is, at the same time, ‘ Lord of 
the Spirit* (this seems the fitter rendering of mpim 
TTPeO/xaros), since He rules in that realm which the 
Spirit fills. (See Somerville, as above, pp. 116-118, 
who, however, presses the identification too far). 
Amongst the offices of the Spirit, the following are 
conspicuous in Pauline teaching : — 

{b) The Spiritual Man, — The Holy Spirit is the 
sanctifier — being holy, He makes holy. Sanctifica- 
tion accompanies justification (1 Co 6^^ 7^^ : cf. 
ii. 3 (5), last par.). St. Paul counts all his readers 
‘ saints,* however faulty saints {e,g, 1 Co 1^). The 
children of God, those who possess Christ’s Spirit, 
are pro tanto holy persons, being claimed by God 
{KXrrrol dyioL) and personally devoted to God, But 
sanctification, unlike justification, is progressive 
and variable. While complete in principle and 
tendency (and possible realization) from the first, 
in practice it admits of degrees, and is advancing 
in the most obedient {els ayLaapdp, Ro 6^®). For 
saints the apostle prays, ‘ Sanctify them unto full 
perfection* (1 Th 5^). Growth in holiness is the 
fruit of the Spirit’s inner working ; to live a holy 
life is to be Karh wevpa and to ‘walk wveihpaTi^ 
(Bo 8^’^®, Gal The residence of the Holy 

Spirit in man is a powerful motive to holiness, 
while it is the means to its attainment (1 Th 48”®, 

1 Co 6^8-8®). Sanctification is not ethical purity, 
but connotes and requires this ; and the Spirit of 
God is the purifier oi heart and conduct (1 Co 6^^, 
Ro 8^8, Gal 588, etc. ). This ofiSce of the Spirit comes 
under St. Paul’s favourite antithesis of ‘ flesh and 
spirit.* The Christian ethical life is at once the 
ascendency of spirit over flesh in the man, and 
the possession and assimilation of the man by the 
Spirit. In many Pauline expressions the individual 
and universal spirit are blended;^ ‘the spiritual 
man * (6 TyevfiarLKds, 6 Karh Tri'eO/^a) is he in whom, 
through the operation of the Spirit of God upon 
his nature, spirit (not flesh, nor even mere ‘soul’ 
—the individual selfhood) holds sway and deter- 
mines character and bent (Ro 8®"®, 1 Co 2^^- ^®). 
"WTiile the Holy Spirit brings the soul into har- 
mony with God, He establishes order and health, 
true life, in the constitution of the man (Ro 8®), 

(e) The Communion of the Spirit, — ^Peace is the 
Spirit’s fruit ; the life of love in the Church is His 
creation. The Holy Spirit is the unifier. As the 
element which binds believers to Christ, He binds 
them to each other in Christ. ‘ There is one 
body* because, and so far as, ‘there is one Spirit * ; 
ail ‘ were baptized in one Spirit into one body, all 
were made to drink of one Spirit* (1 Co 12^*^, Eph 
4^), ‘Communion* is His note in the Trinitarian 
benediction of 2 Co 13^® ; the grace of Christ, and 
the love of the Father, are translated into fellow- 
ship when subjectively realized by the indwelling 
of the Spirit, — ^who is God immanent in the in- 
^vidual man, and in the community, 

(d) The Earnest of the Inheritance, — ^The in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit is the guarantor of final 
salvation. ‘God gave the earnest {dppa^6p) of 
the Spirit in our hearts* (2 Co P® 5®, Eph 1^^) — 
‘the firstfruit* (dTrctpx^ Ho 8®®), since the life 
eternal will be of the same nature as the hidden 
life of the Spirit already experienced by the child 
of God. His presence is the pledge of God’s pur- 
pose wholly to sanctify the abode where He thus 
dwells, and of His ulterior purpose to recreate our 
physical and mortal frame as ‘a spiritual body* 
conformed to that of Christ, and so to perfect 
the redeemed in the integrity of their nature as 
the image and habitation of God (Ro 8^®"®®, Eph 
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|J8. 14 222). Till then salvation is incomplete: our 
redemption is exposed to hazard ; our sonship re- 
mains half realized (Ro The Holy Spirit is 
the *seal* of the future, as He is the witness of 
the past and the energy of our present life in 
God— a seal broken by relapse into sin (Eph 4*®, 
2 Co See, further, art. Holy Spieit. 

B. Doctrim of tlie Church , — The Church is the 
witness and counterpart of the Spirit of God on 
earth (1 Co 12*, Eph ; it is the specific 
organ for the continued manifestation of God 
through Christ to the world (1 Th 1®, 1 Co 12®^*^, 
2 Co 3®, Eph 3®^ Ph 1 Ti 
(a) The Body of Christ — ^As the Holy Spirit is 
the Spirit of Christ amongst men, the Church is, 
correspondingly, Mis body. It is constituted by 
the common presence of the Spirit in manv souls, 
and is animated by His power {Eph 2^® 4^*^, 1 Co 
1 It is * the church ’ (OT ‘ congregation ’)— or 
* churches Vin 1 Th 2^^ ana 2 Th — ‘of God,’ and, 
as consisting of His children, the ‘ house,’ also the 
‘habitation, of God,’ tenanted by His Spirit, — ‘a 
holy temple in the Lord’ (Ac 20®, Eph 1 Ti 
3®*% 1 Co 3^®*^*^). Paul’s idea of the eeclesia grew 
%vith the growth of his work (see Hort, Bed. 107 fil). 
In I and 2 Th the word denotes the local * assem- 
bly,’ or ‘ assemblies,’ of believers— ‘the Church of 
Thessalonians in God,’ etc. ; the readers of 1 and 
2 Co are ‘the Church of God that is in Corinth’— 
the one Christian society existing in many places. 
In the letters of the third group the conception 
of the Church Universal, as the spiritual union 
of aU who ‘hold the Head,’ is completely formed. 
In Col and Eph the fuller doctrine of the Church 
and of the Person of Christ are unfolded 
passu. The Church is the body of which He is 
Head (Eph 1® Col 1^® 2^®), new significance 
thus accruing to the figure previously employed in 
1 Co 12. The body is the organic complement of 
the Head, supplying Him with limbs and instru- 
mentSj while the Head gives to it unity, impulse, 
and direction. The reciprocal duties of the two, 
and the fundamental nature of their union, are 
shown in the analogy of Eph 522 - 88 . The Church 
is the bride of Christ, w'ho ‘loved her and gave 
himself up for her,’ who labours to ‘present her 
to himself’ at last in perfect spiritual beauty* 
The Church is not a temporal institution sub- 
serving mere present necessities. The collective 
fellowship of believers with their Head will subsist 
eternally ; and in Eph ‘ the Church and Christ 
Jesus’ — Bride and Bridegroom— are seen together 
rendering praise to God, ‘ unto all generations of 
the age of the ages ’ (cf. Mt 16^®, Bev 21. 22). 

{b) The Brotherhood, — The first note of the Church 
is brother-love (jpiXabeXcpia, 1 Th 4®"^®, Bo 12®*^®, 
etxj. ). Brethren is the name by which Paul of tenest 
speaks to and of his fellow-believers, — or beloveds 
The compellation ‘brothers,’ of Jewish kinship, is 
appropriated by the larger household of faith. In 
the family of God, Love is to have its home and 
hearth, from which its influence radiates to those 
without (1 Th 5^®, Gal 5^^ 6^ Bo 121®*®^). Since it 
is God’s love and grace in Christ that call forth 
our faith, faith ia turn ‘ works through love ’ ; all 
its activities pass along this channel and take this 
colour (Gal 5®), The Church ‘builds up itself in 
love* (Eph 4^®}. No faith, no gift or power or 
qualification of any kind, avails without love, — 
which finds in the brethren its chief object, in 
Christ its pattern, and in the Holy Spirit its sus- 
taining power. Love is greater than faith or hope, 
as the JDivine surpasses the human and auxiliary, 
as the fruit the seed (1 Co 13). In all this Paul 
shows himself the pupil of Jesus. 

The ‘good works^.of the I 
definite forms of ‘the work of faith and* toil of 
ove’ commended in 1 Th, — e,g, the care of tbe 


widows and the poor, and hospitality to strangeiB 1 
the Church charities regulated in the latest Epp. 
flow from the hrotherly love conspicuous in the 
earliest. 

(c) The The Pauline Churches — 

eminently that of Corinth — were endowed by the 
Spirit with a rich variety of gif ta for edification 
(xaplapara). All social Ments, natural or super- 
natural, from apostleship down to the washing o^ 
feet, the apostle regards from this practical stand- 
point. Everything must subserve the building up 
of the Church after the measure of Christ (Eph 

1 <jo 12'^'^^ 14, 2 Co 13^'^®). Hence ‘prophecy’ ia 
rated amongst ‘the greater cliarisms,’ while the 
gift of ‘tongues,’ though more admired, is really 
inferior. ‘The word of wisdom’ and of ‘know- 
ledge ’ mark the ordinaiy ‘ teachers ’ (in Eph 4^ 
associated with the ‘ pastors ’), in distinction from 
the prophets and speakers with tongues, whose 
utterances come by an incalculable inspiration, and 
may need restraint where such gifts are widely dis- 
tributed (1 Co 14®’'-®®). The earliest Church meet- 
ings, as described in 1 Co, were little bound by any 
stated order, those present praying, prophesying, 
singing, teaching in turn as the Spirit prompted 
utterance. But this unchartered freedom bred 
disorder ; it was only possible in the first sim- 
plicity of Christian fervour : Paul writes expressly 
to chasten it, intending to take measures to this 
effect (11®^); he declares that, along with the 
other charisms, ‘God appointed in the Church 
governments* [12^], In the interests of edification 
Church proceedings were gradually reduced to rule 
and precedent ; by the time of the Pastoral Epp. 
signs appear of a fixed gradation of office and an 
established usage in Divine service. It is assumed, 
W way of fundamental principle, in Bo 12*-® and 
Eph 4^*^®, that the Church is, under Christ, self- 
governing and self -edifying, that the manifold 
mnctions of administration and instruction exer- 
cised in it belong to and exist for the body as a 
whole, however lodged in this member or that | 
the body, as such, must press the powers of every 
limb into its service. 

(d) Baptism and the Lord's Supper, — The apostle 
refers to the two sacraments incidentally, and 
without bringing them into connexion with each 
other, unless it be by allusion in 1 Co 10^"*. Their 
established observance is assumed, in accordance 
with the story of their institution, — expressly 
related for the Lord’s Supper in 1 Co 11®®, where 
there is no need to suppose that ‘received from 
(d7r6) the Lord ’ signifies more than tradition from 
the fountain-head. These rites mark respectively 
the believer’s entrance upon, and continuance in, 
the Christian life. They signalize, each of them, 
his relation to the Church as well as to Christ 
Himself, to the body with the Head (1 Co 12^ 
10^’). The * one baptism ’ is a visible token of the 
‘ one Lord ’ and the ‘ one faith ’ (Eph 4®) ; the 
‘ one loaf ’ of which ‘ we ail partake,’ pictures the 
‘one body’ to which ‘the many’ belong. The 
‘blessing^ and ‘thanksgiving’ pronounced over 
the elements at the Lord’s Table (1 Co 10^® 11^) 
impress their character on the whole rite, which 
is analogous to the post-sacrificial feasts of ancient 
religion (10^^^*), being a symbolic act of grateful 
and joyful communion with men in the supreme, 
gifts of God. 

These ordinances are no arbitrary signs of Chris- 
tian faith and fellowship, having a value conferred 
by the bare fact of their appointment ; they are 
parables of the spiritual acts which they accom- 
pany. Baptism, in its most complete and pic 
turesque form of immersion, is strikingly applied 
in Bo 6^** to set forth a Christian conversion ; as 
the baptized sinks into the water, rnmains there 
for a moment, and emerges a new man, he re- 
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bearses the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus 
—he dies to sin, is severed from the past, and 
rises to live with Christ unto God. St. Paul’s 
argument presumes that baptism is the expression 
on the candidate’s part, and the recognition on the 
Church’s part, of the faith that alone joins the 
soul to Christ ; its efficacy lies in the uttered 
® word ’ of faith attending the ceremonial act (Eph 
5^, iv p^iiari ; cf. Ro 10®*^*^). A like interaretation 
of the Lord’s Supper is indicated in 1 (Jo 10 and 
11 . The bread and the cup represent ‘the body 
and the blood of the Lord’ (IP^), so that he who 
desecrates the former outrages the latter ; while the 
sharing of each in the same cup and loaf exhibits 
the ‘ fellowship ’ of Christians in the incarnate and 
crucified Redeemer (10^®* whose ‘death ’ is thus 
evermore ‘ proclaimed ’ and kept in remembrance 
(i r^^'2®). Such public representations are, in the 
nature of the case, binding professions of faith, 
covenant transactions (see 1 Co and the 

parallels there adduced). The expression ‘ seal of 
faith,’ which Paul applies to Abraham’s sacra- 
ment in Ro is equally appropriate to the new 
ordinances. The person hj whom the rite is 
administered (1 Co matters but little ; every- 
thing depends upon {a) the institution of Christ, 
and (o) the intention and spirit of those engaged, 
the faith and fellowship by which they are actu- 
ated. Not as matters of official prerogative, but 
of stated communion between Christ and His 
people, did Paul exalt the sacraments. See, fur- 
ther, arts. Baptism, Lord’s Supper, Sacrament. 

(e) Ghurch Organization, — In respect to Church 
order and organization there is a contrast between 
the first and last Epp., so extreme that it raises 
grave difficulties in regard to the authenticity of 
the latter. I Ti and Tit are devoted to matters 
which occupy only a line in 1 Th, In the fifteen 
years’ interval a great development had taken 
place. On the first missionary tour in S. Galatia, 
Paul and Barnabas ‘appointed elders in every 
church’ (Ac 14^®), resembling in their functions, 
mutatis mutandis y the elders of Jewish communi- 
ties. A like office probably belonged to ‘those 
who preside’ in the Thessalonian Church (1 Th 
5^2; cf. 1 Ti In the letters to Corinth we 
have no traces of local Church office; from the 
silence of 1 Co 5 on this point, and from the scenes 
indicated in eh. 14, we may infer that official elders 
did not as yet preside here ; ‘ helps, governments ’ 
— corresponding to deacons and bishops — are re- 
ferred to in the abstract (12^; otherwise in Ko 
12^* ; ch 11®^ intimates better regulation to come. 

In the salutation of Philippians, four years later, 
the ‘ bishops and deacons’ are distinctly addressed, 
and these two orders figure conspicuously in the 
Pastorals — the former as directing, the fatter as 
assistant officers. The apostle is anxious about 
the character and true piety of these ministers, 
wishing to fence out from office unworthy candi- 
dates. The term ‘ bishop ’ in Tit 1 is synonymous 
with ‘elder’ (Lgtft. Ghristian Ministry % but cf. 
Hort, Ecd. 212), and is now preferred by Paul as it 
denotes the worlc of the office (1 Ti 3^), while ‘ elder * 
suggests status and dignity. ‘Bishop’ 
orerseer, superintendent) appears first m Ac 20^* % 
where Paul tells the Ephesian * elders ’ that ‘ the 
Holy Spirit made ’ them ‘ bishops, to shepherd the 
Church’ (cl Eph 4^^, ‘shepherds and teachers’; 
also 1 P 2®® 5^“®). It is not unlikely that Paul then 
introduced the term and gave it vogue. Hatch 
{Organization of the Early Ghristian Churches) 
traced the episcopate to a Greek, as the presby- 
terate to a JewiAi origin ; he supposed that these 
were distinct institutions amalgamated in jpost- 
apostolic times-— a theory, in its extreme form, 
contrary to Ac and I P as well as to the Pastoral 
Epistles. The charities of the Church and the main- 
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tenance of its ministry (1 Co Gal 6®} required 
business management (bishops and deacons are 
alike to be aiaxpofcepdetsy 1 Ti 3®* ®) ; Hatch de- 
rived the title iirL^Koirm from this 'financial charge 
(but see Cremer’s Bib,-Theol. Lexicon^ s.v.y and 
Kiihl’s G&meindeordnungy p, 87 tf.), whereas Ac 20 
and 1 P make the bishop emphatically a pastor. 
The elders are encouraged to take a leading part 
‘in word and teaching’ (1 Ti5^^); some of them, 
it appears, did not teach, and any competent 
mernoer of the Church might speak his word of 
exhortation. By the date of 1 Ti 5®, the older 
‘ widows ’ were ‘ enrolled ’ for Church maintenance 
and service, being included probably amongst the 
deaconesses, of whose existence at this early time 
Ro 16^* ^ affords the only, but sufficient, evidence. 
See, further, artt. on Bishop, Elder, and Deacon ; 
also, generally, on Church and Church Govern- 
ment. The data furnished by the Ac and Epp. 
for the reconstruction of the forms of apostolic 
Church life and worship are comparatively slight, 
and open to conflicting interpretations. It is 
possible that the organization of the first Chris- 
tian communities was more definite, and borrowed 
more freely from contemporary social institutions 
and usages than is shown by the incidental refer- 
ences of our documents. 

Two important distinctions in Church service 
are to be observed: (1) between the clerical and 
the charismatic minist:^ — the ministry of official 
status and of personal gifty the former in some 
degree presuming the latter, but the latter not of 
necessity carrying with it the former ; (2) between 
the local i congregational ministry and the itimranty 
missionary ministry — the bishops and deacons, 
elected in the single community for its service, 
belonging to the former ; to the latter, the apostlet 
and evangelists (Eph 4^^, 2Ti 4®, Ac 21®). Pro- 
phets and teachers, such as Agabus and Apollos, 
might labour in a single community or travel from 
(Jhurch to Church, their gift not of itself carrying 
with it local rule. Timothy is ‘an evangelist’; 
to this work he was ordained by the hands of Paul 
and the local eldership at his setting out (1 Ti 4^^, 
2 Ti 1®). St. Paul’s other companions, presumably, 
held the like travelling commission ; other powers 
were conferred on them ad hocy as in the case of 
Titus when Paul’s delegate in Corinth or Crete. 

As ‘ a called apostle of Christ Jesus,’ an equal of 
the original Twmve, Paul claims the highest pre- 
rogatives under the Lord Himself ; he is ‘ father’ 
of his Churches, ‘ master-builder ’ in the fabric of 
Divine revelation, ‘ teacher of nations in faith and 
truth’ (1 Co 31® 414- 16, 1 Ti Ro 1®- « 15^®“"®, Eph 
37-11), xhe gospel of God he may therefore call 
‘ my gospel,’ since its dispensation was committed 
to him directly from the Lord. He does not 
expect this claim to be admitted without proof, 
but points to ‘ the signs of the apostle ’ visible in 
him, to the multitude of believers who were his 
living ‘ letters of commendation,’ to the command- 
ing inspiration of his word, to ‘the grace given’ 
to him and acknowledged by the Church leaders 
at Jerusalem (2 Co 12^^ 13® 3i“« 1 Co 14®^, Eph 3^ 
Gal 2^"®). Yet he writes in the plural of the 
‘ministers of Christ and stewards of God’s mys- 
teries,’ including his fellow evangelists (1 Co 41, 
2 Co li8*i») with himself. And ‘the fair deposit’ 
of his inspired word he commits, through those 
who received it at his mouth, to the ‘ faithful men * 
whom they should choose, to the Church which is 
the ‘pRlar and stay of the truth,’ above all to the 
Lord who first gave the trust (1 Ti 3^® 6^®, 2 Ti 
113-14 2®). In questions of doctrine, Paul claims 
complete and incontestable authority; in matters 
i of discipline, even the gravest, he requires the 
[ free concurrence of the Church concerned (1 Co 5, 

1 2 Co 2®,' 2Th'3«-M»).: ■■ 
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Ct fiirtlier, for all tlie subjects discussed in this 
(5) section,^ the art. Chxjech. 

6 . Doctrine of the Kingdom of God, — The Jewish 
idea of the kingdom of God (the perfect Divine 
rule on earth to be established by the Messiah), 
which was adopted and spiritualized by Jesus, 
lies at the basis of the Pauline system. St. Paul’s 
‘ kingdom of God and of Christ’ (known as Christ's 
from His exaltation onwards : Eph 120-22^ Ph 2®) 
transcends ail national, and even earthly bounds; 
its glory fills the horizon of faith, whicn stretches 
indefinitely beyond death and the limits of sense. 

The apostle’s doctrine oi the Last Things mmes 
under this conception, which is both his alpha and 
omega. As missionary of Christ, Paul ‘ went along 
heralding the kingdom’ (Ac 20^® 19® 28®^); his 
hope in dying is that ‘ the Lord will bring me safe 
into his heavenly kingdom ’ (2 Ti #®). When a 
Pharisee, he had sought legal righteousness not 
to ensure his personal salvation so much as to 
bring about for Israel’s sake, and for God’s glory, 
the Messiah’s jironaised kingdom (Ac 26^ etc.). 
This goal the Christian apostle still pursues, see- 
ing it in larger proportions and with a brighter 
certainty. The Church never displaced the King- 
dom in Paulinism (see e g, I Th 2^^). These are cor- 
related, and not equivalent or rival terms. One 
with its Head, the Church is the centre and mistress 
of the Kingdom ; she furnishes it with citizens and 
dignitaries (1 Co 6®}. But the Kingdom embraces 
all orders of being (angels e,g,^ the mightiest of 
them, no less than men, CJol 2^®), — the entire 
system of things as subject to our Redeemer’s 
sway (Pph Col 1 Co Ph 2 ^-^), 

As to tne seat of its power, the kingdom of the 
Lord Christ is inward and spiritual. It is con- 
cerned essentially with ‘righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit’ (Ro 14^^*^®, Col 2^®*®®- 
p* 15^ pi^ 4?)^ I^g ways of rule are wholly opposite 
to those associated with the Xpiarrbs /caret <rdpKa of 
Judaism, to the external methods and perishing 
glory of the Mosaic covenant. From this interior 
world of the spirit, through the sanctified body, all 
outward activity is to be dominated, and thus con- 
formed to * the good and well-pleasing and perfect 
will of God’ (Ro 12). See art. on Kingdom of 
■■ God>, 

{a) The Divine Sovereignty, doctrine of the 
Kingdom rests on the presupposition of the absolute 
sovereignty of God (see ii. 1, above)-»* the Creator,’ 
‘the blessed and only Potentate, King of those that 
reign and Lord of tnose that have lordship,’ * the 
only God * ( 1 Ti 6^®* Ro 1^). There is no appeal 
against His judgments {e,g, in the reprobation of 
Israel), no arresting of His decrees : ‘whom he 
wfill he compassionates, whom he will he hardens’ 
(Ro Faith adores this Potentate as ‘ God 

our Father’; despite appearances, ‘there is no 
unrighteousness with God.’ St. Paul chiefly con- 
templates the Divine sovereignty in the aspect of 
wisdom (Ro 1527^^ Sod’s foreknowledge, i 

joined with His love, laid down the irp6i9c<rts r(av \ 
the plan unfolded in the successive periods 
of human history (Eph 3^^ Ro 2 Ti P). This 
purpose of the ages, centring in the mission of 




12®). As a counsel of grace, the purpose is called 
* the good pleasure {etfdoKia) of his will ’ ; hidden 
until Christ’s coming, it was ‘ the mystery of his 
will ’ (Eph I®* * 3®* ®, Ro 16®®"^). As an orderly 
disposing of men and things directed towards an 
all-wise end, the counsel of grace becomes the 
‘ dispensation (olKOPOf^la) of God ’ (Eph 3®, 1 Ti 1^) ; 
in pursuance of this counsel, a special ‘dispen- 
sation (or stewardship) of the grace of Goa ’ is 
committed to each of His ministers (1 Co 9^^ 
Eph 3®, Col l®®)-Lnotably to St. Paul himself — I 


its conditions, with those of every bestownient ol 
grace, being determined by God’s sovereign good 
pleasure in the interests of His kingdom (Ro F, Eph 
: 2^-7 3®’^^). Creation and redemption are parts ol 
one scheme, whose aim grows dearer as the ages 
' pass ; Christ is the point of unity to the migiity 
movement (Col P®'®®, Eph P® 3^®* ‘ In the Christ 

all things’ must be ‘ summed up.’ 
i ■ The ‘ call ’ of God, both gracious and authorita- 
tive — conveyed generally in the message of the 
gospel, or particularly in some specific- appoint- 
menbA^mmo?is“ men to His service : the called 
saint ’ or ‘ called apostle ’ (Ro P- ®, 1 Co P) is alike 
the subject of a Divine vocation. Such calling 
springs from an antecedent ‘ choice ’ [election or 
selection, iKXoyfi), in which God’s wise foreknow- 
ledge and gracious sovereignty are manifest (Ro 
g28. 29. 83 911 115 ^ I Xh 2 Til The election 

of believers Paul refers (Ro 8"^®* Eph P) to God’s 
eternal counsel in Christ, since the future is known 
to Him as the present, and His will attends His 
knowledge: ‘whom he foreknew, he did also 
foreordain.’ * Called ’ and ‘ elect ’ are synonymous 
expressions (1 Co P®* not distinguished as in 
Mt 20^®. St. Paul’s doctrine of election is not so 
conceived as to negative freedom and the pre- 
rogative of faith. By these God has sovereignly, 
and eternally, conditioned His dealings with men. 
See arts, on Election and Predestination. 

(b) The Enemies of God, — In St. Paul’s view of 
the kingdom of God its enemies are conspicuous. 
Chief amongst them is Satan (the Adversary), 
named in Eph and the Pastoral Epp, ‘the devil’ 
(calumniator); in 2 Co ‘Beliar,’ as the 

patron of heathen impurity and the antagonist 
of Christ ; also * the ^od of this age ’ (2 Co 4“*), 
‘the ruler of the dominion of the air’ (Eph 2-), 
‘the tempter’ (1 Th 3®), ‘the evil one’ (2 Th 3®, 
Eph 6^®). Satanic powers, the Christian’s most 
formidable enemies, are described in the plural 
in Eph 6^2 as ‘ the principalities, the dominions, 
the world-rulers of this darkness, the spiritual 
(forces) of wickedness.’ In heathenism these 
malignant forces have full sway ; ‘ demons ’ are 
practically worshipped under the forms of the 
idols (1 Co 10^®“^^). The lawlessness, uncleanness, 
and moral darkness there prevailing constitute 
Satan’s empire, which assumes the character of an 
organized dominion — a ‘kingdom of darkness’ 
opposed to ‘the kingdom of the Son of God’s 
love ’ (Col 1^®; comp. Jn 14®® etc.) — ^with a hierarchy 
of powers under the direction of its chief, bearing 
titles parallel to those assigned to the ranks of 
God’s angels (Eph Col 1^®). (It seems likely that 
Paul borrowed these distinctions in angelic rank 
from popular speech, and employed them by way 
of argumentum ad hominem), Paul’s conviction of 
the existence of evil spirits is unmistakable, as was 
that of Jesus. Satan first beguiled our race (2 Co 
IP — ‘the serpent’ ; 1 Ti 2^®* and is habitually 
‘ the tempter^ (1 Th 3®, 2 Ti 2^). Paul’s ‘ thorn in 
the flesh’ was ‘a messenger of Satan,’ since it 
hindered his work and provoked Mm to discontent 
(2 Co 12^, Gal 41^ 1 Th 2^®). Physical maladies and 
death are, in some sense, under Satan’s jurisdiction ; 
he is used as executor in Divine judgments of 
this nature, which may turn notwithstanding to 
the salvation of the sufferer (1 Co 5, 1 Ti 1®® : comp. 
He 2^^, 1 P 4^). The reign of death (Ro 5^^* is 
coextensive with the rule of ‘the god of this 
world’; only when ‘dea,th, the last enemy, is 
abolished,* shall God’s kingdom be consummated 
(1 Co 15®®*®®* ®^). St. Paul anticipates a last deadly 
struggle in human history between these opposing 
realms. ‘The mystery of lawlessness,’ working 
previously under restraint, will be allowed one day 
a full manifestation (cf. Eo 7^) ; and ‘ the lawles* 
one,’ Satan’s perfect embodiment (apparently, $ 
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seif “deifying autocrat of universal power), ‘shall 
he revealed, whom the Lord shall destroy ’ by His 
coming (2 Th Nowhere more decidedly than 

in this field of thought does Paul show himself 
the child of Judaism. ■ See, further, art. Man 
OF Sin. 

(c) The Consummation. — The Divine kingdom 
embraces in its scope present mundane affairs ; the 
® powers that be are ordained of God,’ e.g. those of 
Kome though heathen and corrupt 5 the magistrate 
is ‘ God’s servant to thee for good,’ enforcing His 
laws in the civil state (Ro Throughout the 

perishing ‘ fashion of this world * Paul recognizes 
the will of Him ‘of whom and for whom are all 
things,’ — the demands of duty, the exercise of 
conscience; a realm where, despite ‘the god of 
this world,’ the true God leaves Himself at no 
point without witness or without authority. 

But the Kingdom belongs in its proper manifes- 
tation and glory to the future. In ‘ this present 
evil world ’ it is hidden and thwarted, realized at 
best only ‘in part’ and with ‘groanings’; its 
besto^vments are no more than an earnest and 
firstfruit, the experience of a babe, in comparison 
of ‘the glory that shall be revealed to us- ward’ 
(Ro 8^8-^, 1 'Co 2 Co It is ‘through 

much tribulation ’ that we shall reach the goal and 
‘enter into the kingdom of God.’ Hope, there- 
fore, plays a leading part in St. Paul’s teaching, 
by the side of faith and love. The certainty of the 
consummation of the kingdom of God crowns his 
theology, and determines it throughout as the end 
determines the way. The aims of Paul’s life, as 
of the whole NT teaching, converge upon ‘the 
kingdom and glory’ yet to come. The foUowing 
chief points may be noted in the apostle’s doctrine 
of the Last Things 

(a) The moral perfection of each believer, and 
the collective perfection of the Church, are the 
ends of the apostle’s ministry as of Christ’s own 
sacrifice (Col 120-22. 27. 28^ 525-a^, Tit 1 Th 

219. 20 312, IS 528^ pjj Tiiis inner glory and true 

w^ealth of God’s kingdom, now being acquired 
(2 Co 3^®, Ro 8®®, 9^), Shall shine forth at ‘ the un- 
veiling of the sons of God,’ when state shall corre- 
spond to character and the ‘spiritual body’ to the 
worth and needs of the informing spirit. On the 
other hand, it is well known that ‘ the unrighteous 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God ’ (1 Co 6^ etc.). 
Their ‘end shall be according to their works’ (Ro 
28-8, 2 Co 11^, 2 Ti 41^). I 

0) The resurrection of the body is necessary to 
the realization of the life of the spirit. St. Paul 
knows nothing of Hellenic or Oriental dualism. 
The body is not the detachable envelope, but the 
proper organ of the spirit. Its existing form of 
flesh and blood perishes, but only to be reconstituted 
in fitter fashion. It is true that in 1 Co 15^^ 

Paul thinks only of oi roO XparroO ; but if the 
wicked exist in the world to come, they too must 
have an appropriate bodily form ; there is nothing 
in the Epp. inconsistent with the statement of Ac 
24^®, ‘ that there shall be a resurrection both of just 
and unjust’ (cf. Jn 5^). In the risen Christ Paul 
sees ‘ the firstfruit of them that have fallen asleep ’ ; 
the certaintu and the kind of the harvest are evi- 
denced by this first ripened sheaf (1 Co 16^). The 
fact that ‘Jesus died and rose again* assures our 
faith that the Christian dead shall return, with 
Him (1 Th 4^^^). The saints found alive at the 
irapovffla shall be transformed, the natural body 
giving place to the spiritual, and ‘ the mortal ’ in 
them being ‘ swallowed up of life ’ (1 Co 

(7) On the intermediate state Paul has no reve- 
lation. ‘Sleep,’ Jesus’ name for death, implies 
comparative quiescence (cf. Rev 14^®), yet without 
unconsciousness or torpor. The apostle expects ‘ to 


depart and be with Christ, which is very far better,’ 
— m some communion nearer than the earthly ; 
hence ‘to die is gain’ (Ph 2 Co 5®"®; cf. Lk 23'^®). 
In his earliest Epp., up to 1 Co, the interval before 
the Parousia appears inconsiderable (‘the time is 
short,* 1 Co 788) ; Paul includes himself with those 
alive at the Lord’s return ( 1 Th 4^), Afterwards the 
Advent receded in his view ; when writing 2 Co, 
he anticipated a martyr’s death and was ‘ bearing 
about the dying of the Lord J esus ’ (4^'^®). This ex- 
perience efleeted ‘ a marked change in the Pauline 
eschatology’ (Sabatier, Ap. Paul, on 2 Co 4. 5)| 
St. Paul’s earlier, half-Judaistic idea of a visible 
advent, a universal resurrection of the sleeping 
dead and a great Judgment-scene, gave place, it 
is said, to the more spiritual theory of the soul’s 
entrance through death into its perfected heavenly 
state and full communion with Christ. Similarly, 
Beyschlag {NT Theology, ii. pp. 268-272} ; and, with 
limitations, Kabiseh {Eschatoloqie d, Faulus, 296- 
305); Pfleiderer thinks that the apostle held in 
his mind the two conceptions, Judaic and Hellen- 
istic, unassimilated {Faulinismus\ pp. 274-289). 
This interpretation is incorrectly deduced from 
2 Co (see Meyer and Klopper, ad loc . ; Weiss, 
NT Theol. § 96(i). The apostle says (5^) that ‘if 
the earthly tabernacle should be dissolved, we 
have an eternal house in the heavens,’ — not that we 
enter it at once, but it belongs to us (as (tvvkXt}- 
povdfioi, XptffTov) and awaits us. He sighs for this 
heavenly house ; without stripping off the present 
body, he longs to ‘put on over it* (iTreydvcracrOcLi} 
the other,— were it only possible for him to be 
found ‘not naked’ (bodiless), but still in the flesh 
at the Lord’s coming (w.®"^). Though weary of 
the earthly tabernacle, Paul’s Jewish imagination 
shuddered at the naked, houseless state of the 
dead. But he has gathered a great comfort which 
dispels the dread of dissolution; he is now ‘well- 
pleased to leave home in departing from the body,’ 
for he will be ‘at home wilh the Lord^ (w.®-®). 
‘The dead in Christ’ are His guests in Paradise 
(1 Th 4^^‘ ; cf. Lk 23**®, 2 Co 12^). Thus the sense 
of indissoluble union with Christ delivered the 
apostle from the pangs of Sheol, which came upon 
him in the interval between 1 and 2 Co (2 Co 1^5®, 

1 Th 51®, Col 12® ; see p. 711*’). The Advent and 

Judgment were as necessary to the consummation 
of the kingdom of God, in St. Paul’s belief, after 
he wrote 2 Co as before (see 5^®* also Col 3^). 

The chiliastic doctrine of a twofold resurrection 
has no support from Paul ; when he writes (1 Th 4^®) 

‘ the dead in Christ shall rise first, ^ that means not, 
before the other dead rise, but before ‘ the living ’ 
are ‘ caught up ’ to join them. In 2 Co 5^® bad and 
good appear side by side at Christ’s tribunal, as in 
Ac 17®®*®^ and in the scene of Mt 25®^"^®. There is 
no reason to think that the apostle departed from 
the doctrine of his Master concerning the general 
resurrection and universal judgment. 

(5) The second coming of the Lord Jesus closes 
the horizon of St. Paul’s Christian thought, and 
ushers in the end of all things. The Advent shines 
vividly in the first three and last three of Ms Epistles. 
The irapovarta of 1 and 2 Th and 1 Co becomes the 
iiri^fveia of the Pastorals (also 2 Th 2®) — a glorious 
Divine manifestation, such as, indeed, the first 
coming was in its kind (Tit 2^^, 2 Ti 1^®). This 
expectation rested on the explicit promise of Jesus, 
and on the prophecies of the Messianic salvation 
and ‘ the day of the Lord ’ as yet unfulfilled (Ac 
17®^, Bo 28-^ iTh 51-*, 2Th 2®, 1 Co but 
especially upon the sense of the glory due to Christ 
Himself (Pn 2®"^^). The Parousia is ‘the mani- 
festation of the gloiy of the great God and our 
Saviour Christ Jesus therefore it is ‘the blessed 
hope’ (Tit 2^, 2 Th 2^^), The great day of the 
Lord, the goal of prophecy, becomes ‘ the day ol 
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Christ.* His resurrection began, the triumphal 
advent of the Lord Jesus shall complete, His vin- 
dication. He will descend from heaven in a visible 
'body of glory* (i Th Ph surrounded 

by angels, and * in fire of flame* terrible and fatal 
to His enemies (2 Th 2% 1 Th 1 Co 15»2). 
At His word, uttered by the archangel’s trumpet, 
the dead rise, the living saints are transformed 
and lifted from the earth ; ail assemble before Him 
for jud^ent, and with body and spirit reunited 
‘each shall receive the things done in the body, 
whether good or bad,’ ‘reaping corruption* or ‘life 
eternal’ according as he sowed to flesh or spirit 
(2 Co 5^®, Gal 6™). So ‘ we shall all he mani- 
fested *—‘ the day shall disclose each man’s work, 
the fire shall test* its worth (1 Co 3^^’^®, Eo 
It might seem— -indeed it has been asserted — 
that Pan! thus reverts at the end to the principle 
of salvation by works which he overthrew at the 
beginning. But, as we have seen (ii. 3 (c)), the 
faith that justifies, operating through love, is the 
spring of all worthy living, while ‘ works of law,* 
%vTought under constraint and fear, are no ‘ good 
%vorks.* Faith justifies the believer now; the 
‘work of faith’ shall commend him then. God, 
who sees the fruit in the germ and ‘calls the 
things that are not as things that are* (Eo 4'^), 
judges according to truth both first and last. 

The judgment-seat of Christ is the proximate 

f oal of revelation. There the final settlement of 
mnan affairs takes place, the Mnoilment of the 
drama of history, — of the successive dispensations 
of God’s righteousness and gi*ace to mankind. 
When death has been abolished and all Christ’s 
enemies, human or superhuman, have received 
sentence from His mouth, ‘ then cometh the end ’ ; 
He ‘yields up the kingdom to God, even to the 
Father * ; and * the Son himself shall be subjected 
to him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all * (1 Co 15^"^). For the mission 
on which the Father sent forth His Son is then 
fulfilled: the Lordship of Jesus is acknowledged 
throughout creation (Ph 2^®* ; Christ lays at the 

Father’s feet the homage of a reconciled universe 
rendered to Himself, the love of a multitude 
of obedient sons made perfect in Himself, the 
praise and service of the Church of the redeemed 
united with Himself for ever. His own subjection 
as a Son to the Father displays the absolute one- 
ness of the Godhead, whose glory streams through 
all realms of being in unchecked and unbounded 
plenitude. Thus God the Father is eternally 
supreme, and * grace reigns through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life.’ See, further, under 
Eschatology of NT. 

LirsMTURS.— A. The Times, etc.— O. Schottgea, Herat Eeh- 
rmcm ei Tahnvdim in NT (1733) ; E. Schiirer, GesdfL jud. 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christie (tr. from 2nd ed,i Jewish 
People in Time of Jesus Chrietf 6 vols.), the most complete 
introd. to the Times; A. Hausrath, NT Zeitffeschichte^ (Time 
of the ApostleSf tr. from 2nd ed. of the above), brilliantly 
written ; W. M. Ramsay, The Ch. in the Emn. Empire^, indis- 
pensahle for local and social conditions of Paul’s work ; K, J, 
Neumann, Her rdm. Stoat «. d, allgem, Kirche^ Band i. ; Th. 
Mommsen, The Provinces of the Horn. Emp. (tr.) ; H. Ewald, 
Hist, of the People oj Israel (tr.), vol. vi. ; F. Weber, Judisehe 
Theologie auf Orwnd d. Talmud^ etc. ; L. Friedlander, Darstel” 
lung aus d, Sittengesch, Rmns ; G. Anrich, Dm Mysterienwesen 
d. aniik&n WeUx G. W. Lechler, JDew? ajjost u. nachapost, Zeit‘ 
alter ^ (tr.); Neander, Planting a/nd Training cf the Chr, 
Church (tr.); J. J. I. von Dellinger, Heidenthum u. Juden- 
ihum (tr., Gentile and Jew^ eW, Qhristenthum u. Kircke in 
d. Zeiten d, Grundlegung (tr„ First Age of Christianity and 
the Church); W. L. Steinmeyer, H&r Ap, Paulus «. d. Juden> 
thum; A. Hamack, Dogmengesekiehte: Prolegomma und Vor- 
missetzungm (tr.), in Band i. 

B, Introduction.— Of general NT Introductions, G. Salmon’s 7 
(conservative), S. Davidson’s s (largely negative, and in some 
points super^ed, but full of matter ably handled), and B. 
Weiss’ Manual of Intr. to NT (tr.), are most serviceable for 
Paul. H. J. Holtzmaan’s®, Th. 2Aha’s (rich in learning, power- 
fully defensive), and A. Julieheris Einleitungen (the last brief 
and readable) present the latest findings of German criticism. 
F. Bleek’s Einteitung is re-edited by W. Mangold ^ (1886 : the 


Eng. tr. from the orig. work). E. Reuss’ Hist, of the Sacred 
Ser. of the NT^ (tr. 18S4) is valuable in the relevant sections, 
also O. A. Briggs’ Study of Holy Scr.'^ Add to these the artt. 
on ‘ Paul ’ in Encyel. Brit. (E. Hatch), Herzog’s Beal-Encykl. (W. 
Schmidt), Enoycl. d. Sciences Melig. (A. Sabatier), Riehin’s HTIFB 
(VV. Beyschlag). F. Godet gives an Introd. particulihre (Les 
Epp. de St. A), tome i. of his Introd. au NT{tt .) ; also P. J. 
Gloag, Introd. to the Paul. Epp. ; G. G. Findlay, Mpp. of the 
Ap. Paul : a Sketch of their Origin and Content^. 

C. Chronology. — Eusebius’ Chronicle; Bengel, Ordo imn- 
porum ; E. Burton, Chronology of St. Paul's Epp.^ ; Anger, de 
temporum, in Actibus ratixme ; Wurra, in Tub. ZdtBchr.f 

i. ; 0. Wieseler, Chronol. d. ap. Zeitalters (tr.) ; T. Lewie, Fasti 
Sacri ; Laurent, NT Studien ; W. M. Ramsay in St. Paul the 
Traveller^ etc. ; 0. Clemen, Hie Chronol. d. paul. Briefe ; A. 
Hamack, Chronol. d. altchr. IdUeratur^ Band, p. 233 ff. 
(Chronol. d. Paulus). 

D. The Text. — Besides the crit. edd. of the Gr. Test.— by 
Tischendorf, 'Tregelies, Baljon, Nestle, and esp. Westcott and 
Hort (ed. major ) — B. Weiss’ Texikritik d. paul. Briefe (1896) is 
noteworthy. 

E. Translations of special value. — Besides the standard 
versions, the Interpretatio of Th. Beza, and (recently) B. Weiss’ 
Me paul. Briefe im berichtigten Text^ and the Epp. in O, 
Weizsackeris Has neue Test, iibersetzt ; also those of O. J. 
Ellicott, J. A. Beet, and H. 0. G. Moule, in their CammentarieSi 
and of the Haindcomifmntar z. NT, 

F. Paul Himself. — Wor/rs of ge'mralscope.-~^o)m Chrysostom, 

Homilice in laudem S. Pauli, Opera, vol. ii. ed. Montfaucon ; 
Hieron3nfnus, de Viris illustrious, v. Of modern times, 
K. Schrader, Her Ap. Paulus ; F. C. Baur, Paulus der Ap. J. C. 
(ed.i 1845; ed.2 1866. tr. Paul, his Life and Works); A. 
Tholuck, Life and Wntir^sof St. Paul (tr.); A. Hausrath, H&r 
Ap. Paulus ; E. Renan, Saint Paul and Les Apdtres (tr.) ; M. 
Krenkel, Paulus d. Ap. d. Heiden ; 0. E. Luthardt, Her Ap, 
Paulus, ein Lebensbild ; W, J. Conybeareand J. S. Howson, L%fe 
and Epp. of St. Paul (many edd.)— the foundation of historical 
and psychological stuay of Paul’s work in England ; T. Lewin, 
Life and Epp. of St. Paul t— unique in wealth of archseologicai 
material ; F, W. Farrar, Life and Work of St. brilliant 

and impressive, finely blends the life and teaching ; J. Stalker, 
Life of St. Patff— brief and popular, but with a powerful grasp ; 
J. Iverach, St. Paul, his Life and Times ; Straatmann, P&tilus 
de Ap. van Jezus Christus ; W. 0. van Manen, Paulus ; S. 
Baring-Gould, A Study of St. Paul, kis Character and Opinions; 

O. Cone, Paul : the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher ; G. 
H. Gilbert, Students Life of Paul ; see also A. O. McGiffert’i 
Hist, of Christianity in the Apost. Age. 

G . Special Topics connected with the Life or Oharactbk.— 
Paley, Horce Paulines ; Lyttelton, Conversion and Apostleship 
of St, Paul; G. Menken, Blickein d, Lehen d. Ap, P, ; J. Smith, 
The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul*; Howson, Character of 
St, P,, Companions of St. P., Metaphors of St. P . ; J. Weiss, 
Beitrage z. paul. Bhetorik; O. Holsten, *Die Christusvision d. 
Paulus u. d. Genesis d. paul. Evang.’ (in Zum Ev. d. Paulus u. 
d. Petrus) ; J. B. Lightfoot, St, Paul and Seneca (Philippians), 
and other essays in Commentaries and Biblical Essays; G. 
Volkmar, Paulus von Hamascus bis z, Galaterbr . ; J. E. Oertel, 
Paulus in d. Apostelgesch . ; M. Krsnkel, Beitrage z. Aufhellung 
d. Gesch. u. d. Briefe d. Ap, Paulus ^ ; G. Matheson, Spiritual 
Development of St. Paul; W. M. Ramsay, Ch. in the Rom. 
Emp. and St. Paul the Traveller; E. Curtius, Paulus in Athen ; 
F. Spitta, *Diezweimal. rom. Gefangensch. d. P.,’in Ur christen- 
ihum. Bd. i. ; R. Steinmetz, Die rbm. Gefangensch. des Ap. 

P. ; O. Fouard, St. Paul arid his Mission (tr.), S. Paul, ... see 
dem. Annies; P. Seebock, S. Paulus a, Heidenmissiondr ; 
W. Lock, Paul, the Master-buUder ; H. St. J. Thackeray, Rela- 
tion of St. Paul to Jewish contemp^ary thought. 

E. The Doctrine (considered in general). — To the chief 
works enumerated under (F) add the following : L. Usteri, 
Entwiehelung d. paulin. LmrbegriFs^ ; A. F. Dahne, under 
same title; A. Ritschl, Entstehung d. altkath. Kirche^; K 
Reuss, Hist. d. la TIUoL Chr At. au si&cle apost., tome ii. (tr.); 
W. J. Irons, Christiamty as taught by St. Paul ; A. Sabatier, 
L*ap6tre Paul, une esquisse de Thist. de sa PensAe^ (tr. from 
2nd ed.) ; 0. Pfleiderer, Pavlinismus^ (tr. from ist ed., which 
has independent value : the work is rewritten, not always for 
the better), Hibbert Lect. (1886), The InA, of the Ap. Paul on 
the developm. of Christianity ; H. Opitz, Has System d. Paulus ; 
M. Arnold, St. Paul and Protestantism ; J. F. Clarke, TM 
Ideas of the Ap. Paul translaled into modem equivalents ; O, 
Holsten, Has Mvangdium d. Paulus (Theil ii. posthumously 
added); A. B. Bruce, St. Pauls Conception oj Christianity ; Q. 
B. Stevens, The Pauline Theology ; 0. Everett, The Gospel oj 
Paul ; D. Somerville, St. Paul's Conception of Ckiist ; J. 
Muller, Has personl. Christmthum d, paul. Qemeinden. Also 
the standard works of NT Biblical Theology : by 0. F. Schmid 
(tr.), J. J. van Oosterzee (tr.: slight), B. Weiss (tr.), W. Beyschlag 
irtr.), G. B. Stevens, and the account in 0. Weizsackeris Apost. 

2 (tr.) ; T. D. Bernard’s Progress ofHoetr. in NT^ give# 
an excellent sketch ; A. Immer, Theol. des NT ; J. Bovon, ThAo- 
bogie du NT (* L’Enseignement d. Apdtres’) ; H. J. Holtzmann, 
Lehrbuch d. NT Theohgie; W. F. Adeney, Theol. cf the NT—- 
a good outline ; A. S. Peake in Guide to Biblical Study. 

R. J. Knowling, in his Witness of the Epp., examines theit 
relation to the teaching of Jesus Christ (defending incidentally 
the authenticity of the Hauptbriefe). This subject has been 
investigated earlier by O. Thenius, Has Bvangelium ohm 
Evangelien ; H. Paret, Paulus u. Jems ; J. H. Huraut, Paul, 
a-t-U connule Christ historiquef F. Boon, Die Briefe d An 
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Pauius u, d, Meden d. Herrn Jesu ; it is touched oa by P. 
Ewald in his Hauptproblem d. Evangelien. 

I. Spbcial Doctrinaij Topics.— G. Holsten, * Die Bedeutungd. 
Worfces «■»/>! bei P.’ (In Zum Mvang. d. Paul, u. d. Petr.) ; H. H. 
Wendt, Die Begriffe FUUdi u. Geist; W. P. Dickson, St, 
PauVs use ojP the terms Flesh and Spirit ; H. Liidemann, Die 
Anthropol(^%e d, Ap. Paulm ; Th. Simon, Die Psychologie d, 
Ap. Paulus ; H. F, T. L. Ernesti, Vom Ursprunge d. Siinde 
naoh P., and Ethik d, Ap. Paulus ; E. M6n6goz, Le Pich4 et la 
Redemption d*aprH St. Pauli A, Sabatier, L’Origine du 
PicM (Appendice to Dapdtre P.S) ; p. Wernle, Der Christ u. 
d. Siinde bei Paulus ; A. Zahn, Das Gesetz Gottes nach d. 
Dehre u, d. Erfakrung d. Ap.^ P.s ; R, a. Lipsius, Die paid, 
ReohtfertigungslehTe ; Th. Haring', %$36otioirm<ti &tou bei Paulus i 
W. Karl, Beitrdge z. Verstandniss d. soteriol. Erfahrungen u. 
Spekulationen a. Ap, P.; 0. Schader, Die Bedeutung d. leben- 
digen Qhristus /. die Mechfertig. nach P.; J. F. Rabiger, de 
Christologia Paulina; E, Schmidt, Diepaul. Christologie ; J. 
Gloel, Der hell. Geist in d, Heilsverkundigung d. Paulus ; H. 
Ounkel, Die Wirkumen d. heil. Geistes; W. Beyschlag, Die 
pauL TheoditAe ; E. Kdhl, Zur paid, Theodicie ; K. Muller, Die 

f ottl. Zuvorersehung u, Erwdhlung nach d, Ev. Paulus; J. 
italmer, Die Erwdhlung Israels naeh Paulus \ R. Kabisch, Die 
Eschatohgie d. Paulus; B. Teichmann, Die paul. Yorsteh 
iungen von Auf&rstehung u. Gericht ; O. Everting, Die paul, 
Angelologie u, Ddmonologie ; H. Vollmer, Die aJttest, uUate 
bei Paulus ; F. Zimmer, Das Qebet naoh d, paul, Sehiiften. 

K . Commentaries. — ^For works of exegesis on particular Epp. 
see special articles. For the Epp. as a whole, or in considerable 
sections : of Gr. Fathers, Origen (Fragg. in Epp. P.% Chrysostom 
(followed by the rest), TheooL Mops., Theodoret, John of Damas- 
cus, Theophylact, OEoumenius; of the Latins, Ambrosiaster, 
Pela^us. In the Middle Ages, Thom. Aquinas, Eapositio in 
omnes epp. S. Pauli, At the Revival of Learning, Laurentius 
Valla, CoUatio (bearing on text); Nicholas 4 Lyra. J. Oolet, 
with his Lectures on St, Paid*s Epp,^ and Erasmus {In NT 
Annotati(mes)\eA the way in the Reformation period ; J. Calvin 
towers above all others {In NT Comrnenlarii)^ followed by 
Th. Beza {Interpretatio and Anmiationes in NT)^ with the 
Rom. Oath. G. Estius {Commentt, in Epp.) for a worthy rival ; 
Cornelius A Lapide and Bernardinus k Rconio (Epp. P. (ri* 
partita expositio : richly spiritual) are R.O. interpreters of the 
17th cent-, Hugo Grotius (Annott, in NT'— hmnanistic and 
Arminian) the chief Prot. exegete ; John Locke wrote a char- 
acteristic Paraphrase and Notes on and S Cor.fRo.tEph.; 

J. Pierce, ‘ after the manner of Mr. Locke,’ on Col.. Phil.^ Beb. 
(of distinct value) ; J. J. Wetstein, NT Groecum^ rich in classical 
and Jewish illustration. J. A. Bengel opens the modern period, 
»#ith his inimitable Gnomon NT ; J. F. Platt, early in this 
cent., Commentar iiber Rbmer . . . TUus^ in 6 vols.; then fol- 
lowed the standard critical works of W. M. L. de Wette, H. A, 
W. Meyer (tr.; re-edited since his death in Germany b;ir various 
eading scholars). J. O. K. von Hofmann’s eiroosition, Die 
hi. Sehrift NT untersueht, and H, Ewald’s Die Sendsohreihm 
d. A p. Paulus f are of special value for Paul. The recent Kurzge- 
fassU^ Kommmtar (m, Zockler) and Hcmdeommentar z. NT 
(Schmi'^iel, Lipsius, v. Soden) continue the task of scientific 
exegesis in Germany— the former in a conservative, the latter 
in a critical sense. In England, St, Paul has attracted our best 
exegetical scholarship; H. Alford and O. Wordsworth have 
interpreted the whole Gr. Test; J. B. Lightfoot, Gaf., Phil., 
Col, and Philem,, with posthumous Notes on Epp, of Fault 
covering 1 and 2 Th, 1 Oo 1«7, Ro 1-7, Eph C. J. 

Ellicott, all the Epp. except Ro and S Oo (in 6 vols.) ; B. Jowett, 

1 and S Thess., JSo., Gal. (a continuous work) ; J. Eadie, GaL- 
B These. (6 vols.); J. A. Beet, Po.-CoL (i vols.); M. F. Sadler, all 
the Epp,; J, R. Boise, Notes, Critical and Explan. t on the Gr, 
Text of Paul's Epp, (New York); various writers, in the 
Intermt. Crit, Comm.t Spedkefs £7o?wm., Popular Gomwi., NT 
Comm, for Eng. Emders, Pulpit Comm., Expositors Bible &nd 
T&itt Camb, Gr, Test, and Bible for Schools, etc. R. 
Whately’s Essays on some Dignities in the Writings of St 
Paid is worth consulting. In French, H. Oltramaws has written 
very ably on Ro,, Eph. and Col. with Pkilem. (5 vols.); P.Godet, 
on Mo. and 1 Co. (tr. ; 4 vols.) ; L. Bonnet, Epltres de Paul^. 

0. Clemen, Einkeitlickkeit d. paulin. Brief e (1894), digests 
recent hypotheses of interpolation and compilation in the Epp., 
attempting a reconstruction on his own part. 

G. G. Findlay. 

FlUIiUS, SEMIUS {^pym HafiXos, Sergius 
Paulus). — Duxiag what is generally called St, 
PaiiFs First Missionary Journey he visited 
Paphos in the island of Cyprus. There he and 
Barnabas were summoned to appear before Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul {AY deputy), a man of 
understanding {awerbs), in whose train was one 
Elymas or Bar-jesus, a Magus. The proconsul, 
who * sought to hear the word of God," appears 
to have been at least impressed; and Elymas 
is said to have attempted to turn him aside 
from the faith. At St. Paul’s rebuke, Elymas 
becomes blind for a season; and the proconsul, 
we are told, ‘when he saw what was done, be- 
lieved, being astonished at the teaching of the 
Lord* (Ac It may be added that for 


the first time we are told (v.®) that the second 
name of Saul was Paul. That name is used 
henceforth in tiie narrative, and from this time 
Paul and not Barnabas seems to take the leading 

place. 

The Sergii were a Roman patrician gem (cf 
Verg. Aen. v. 121 ; ^ Sergestusque clomus tenet a quo 
Sergia nomen ’) ; and Paulus was a cognomen in use 
in this and other gentes. There was a L, Sergius 
Paulus consul in a.d. 168, and another consul 
suffectus at some date unknown. In the Index of 
Authors to Pliny’s Natural History : {h'k. i), a 
Serous Paulus is twice mentioned as an authority 
for Books iL and sviii.; and in both, as Lightfoot 
shows, Pliny seems to give special information 
about Cyprus. The suggestion of identity is in- 
teresting, but of course very uncertain ; it accords 
with the fact that the proconsul has a magus, a 
man of science, in his train. That Sergius Paulus 
is rightly described as proconsul is undoubted. At 
the original distribution of the provinces Cyprus was 
under the emperor (B.C. 27), but in B.C. 22 it was 
transferred with Gallia Karhonensis to the senate, 
the emperor receiving Dalmatia in exchange (Dio 
Cassius, liii. 12, liv. 4). At a later date under 
Hadrian it was again governed by a propraetor and 
was imperial, probably owing to the Jewish insur- 
rection. Inscriptions, two dating from the years 
51, 52 {CIS 2631, 2632), and coins of the 1st cent., 
clearly mention the island as governed by pro- 
consuls. Of these the most interesting is one dis- 
covered by Cesnola p. 425), and accurately 

f ublished by Hogarth {Devia Cypria, pp. 113, 115). 
t runs as follows ; * Apoll(^nius to his father . . . 
son of , . . and his mother Artemidora, daughter 
of • . . consecrated the enclosure and this monu- 
ment according to your own (his parents) command, 

, . . having filled the offices of clerk of the markets, 
prefect, town clerk, high priest, and having been 
m charge of the record office. Erected on the 
25th of the month Demarchexusius in the year 13. 
He also revised the senate by means of assessors 
in the time of the proconsul Paulus.’ The date of 
the inscription is probably a.d. 55, and the re- 
vision of the senate mresumably took place nine 
years previously. As Hogarth says {op. cii, p. 115), 
‘there can he no good reason for doubting our 
identification, which would unquestionably have 
been proposed and hardly disputed had Sergius 
Paulus been known from any other source than 
the New Testament." 

The question has been raised ; Is there any con- 
nexion between the Gentile name of the apostle, 
Paulus, and the name of the proconsul? The 
answer must be in the negative. Paul, as a Roman 
citizen by birth, would nave Ms Roman nomen, 
prcenomen, and cognomen, and the resemblance of 
names, therefore^ is only a coincidence. The 
Gentile name is here used in the Acts for the first 
time, because for the first time the apostle is in 
contact with Gentiles. See, further, art. Paul, 
■p. 6971. 

LnmATTmB.— Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Udigion, 
pp. 293-297 ; Ramsay, St Paid the Traveller, pp. 73-88. 

A. €. Headlam. 

PMEMENT (n|i^9, *^1^15 §^^^9 hiBbarpayrov, 
vegloTvXor ). — In early days the fioors of houses no 
doubt were simply of beaten earth, but gradually 
people learned to make some kind of cement, 
with which to harden the floor, from the admix- 
ture of lime, bitumen, or oil* At the present day 
a hard cement is used iu cisterns and floors in 
Palestine, made by mixing red earth with olive 
oil I and during the PEF excavations (1867~71) 
ancient tanks were discovered in which this cement 
had been used, which was of a very tenacious 
description, breaking with a conchoidal fracture, 
The floors of houses of the wealthy were seldom 
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warded, but were paved with cement, stone, marble 
■and mosaics, bricks, tiles, etc. Many of the floors 
of the palaces in Chaldma and As^ria were merely 
beaten earth. In the recent FEF excavations 
(Quarterly Statement, July 1899, 181) at Tell Zak- 
artya the floors of the houses are found to be of 
mud and ashes, grouted with small pebbles, about 
S inches thick, with an uneven surface. During 
the PEF excavations at Jerusalem (1867-71) a large 
number of floors of houses of the poorer (?) classes 
were examined, and found to consist of rough 
cubes of marble laid in some kind of white cement. 
In better houses those cubes were set in patterns. 
In some of the houses large flags or paving 
stones were used, and these were sometimes of 
polished marble. The great street outside the 
temple enclosure was found during the excavation 
to be paved with white marble, as described by 
Josephus (Ant, XX. ix. 7) : ‘ Herod Agrippa did 
not obstruct the people when they desired that 
Jerusalem might be paved with white stone.’ 
* Solomon laid a causeway of black stones along 
the roads that led to Jernsalem, both to render 
them easy for travellers and to manifest his riches 
and grandeur * (i5. vill. vii. 4), This no doubt was 
basalt. In the ruins of Babylon the pavements 
of roofs, courts, and chambers are composed of 
two layers of burnt brick with a thick layer of 
asphalt underneath (Perrot and Chipiez, i. 156). 
Bassam tells ns that he found at Abou Abba 
(Sippara) in Chaldma a chamber paved with 
asphalt, much in the same fashion as a road or 
street in London or Paris {ib, ii. 401). 

There were three kia.ds of pavements or flooring 
in the Assyrian palaces — beaten earth, brick pave- 
ments, and limestone slabs (Place, Ninive, L 295). 
In the palace of Sargon nearly every chamber 
except those of the harem had a floor of beaten 
earth, like those in a modem fellah’s house. Even 
in the most sumptuous hall there was no exception 
to this rule. These floors were probably covered 
with mats or cloth carpets. In tne harem cham- 
bers at Khorsabad, as well as in the open courts 
and terraces, a very carefully laid pavement is 
found, composed of two layers of large bricks with 
a thick bed of sand between them, the lower course 
of bricks being set in a bed of bitumen which 
separates it from the earth and prevents any 
dampness passing either up or down. In some of 
the harem rooms, courts, and vestibules, before the 
gates of the city, and in paths across wide open 
^aces, a itmestone pavement has been found. 
Thus stones are often seen there 3 feet square 
and 2 feet 6 inches thick ; but they are not cubical, 
but rather of the shape of a reversed pyramid, 
roughly hewn on all sides except the base, which 
is uppermost. They are laid without mortar or 
cement, and are singularly durable (Perrot and 
Chipiez, i. 239). 

As bitumen was obtainable at Jerusalem, it is 
possible that it may have been used in the con- 
struction of floors of palaces and large houses. 
Josephus {BJ IV. viii. 4) tells us that the Dead Sea 
casts up black clods of bitumen which float on the 
water and are drawn into the ships, and then used 
for caulking ships and for medicine. At the present 
day bitumen is now and then east up and brought 
to Jerusalem. 

In Egypt, where stone was plentiful, the temple 
courts were usually paved with flagging. Strabo, 
in describing the plans of temples of Egypt gener- 
ally (XVII, i. 25), says that at the entrance into the 
temenos is a paved floor, in breadth about a 
pie thrum or even less, its length three or four 
times as preat. In front of the Great P^amid 
of Gizeh is still a great pavement, which is thus 
described by Petrie (Great Pyramid, 14) j *This 
basalt pavement is a magnificent work, which 


covered more than a third of an acre. The blocks 
of basalt are ail sawn and fitted together I Bound 
the pyramid itself, and extending some distance,- 
about 500 feet on each side, was a limestone pave- 
ment about 21 inches thick.’ 

Wilkinson (Anc, Egypt, ii. 115) says that the 
floors of houses in Egypt were sometimes made of 
stone, or a composition of lime and other materials. 

The references to pavements and floors in the 
Bible are not numerous, and refer generally to the 
temple. The floor of the temple of Solomon was 
made of ‘boards of fir’ or cypress (1 K 
overlaid %vith gold. King Ahaz took down ■ the 
sea from ofi: the brazen oxen, and put it on a pave- 
ment (n^^!?) of stone, 2 K 16”. At the dedication 
of the temple at Jerusalem by king Solomon, ‘ they 
bowed themselves with their faces to the ground 
upon the pavement (n^^i), and worshipped,’ 2 Ch 7®. 
The pavement (‘i^:^!) in the bedroom of the palace 
of the king of Persia was of red, white, yellow, and 
black marble, Est 1®. There was a pavement 
in the temple of Ezekiel (Ezk 40^'^* 42^ and see 

Davidson on 41®). 

The dust of the floor of the tabernacle is ^oken 
of as though the floor was of beaten earth (iNu 5^^). 
The very beautiful pavements found all over Pales- 
tine in recent years are nearly all of a compara- 
tively late period, Le. since the Boman occupation. 
See also Gate, House, Boop, Walls. 

For the ‘ pavement ’ (KMarptarop) of Jn 19^® see 
Gabbatha. C. Wakeen. 

PAYILIOH is formed (through Fr. pavilion) from 
Lat. papilio, which meant a ‘butterfly,* and also 
(from the resemblance to a butterfly^s outspread 
winp) a tent. Tindale, in his ‘ Prologe to Exodus,’ 
explains Tabeknacle as ‘ an house made tent wise, 
or as a pavelion,’ Pavilion is the tr. in AV of iib 
sole in Ps 27®, and of nap ^hJeah in 2 S 22^®, 1 K 
2012 . w Ps 1811 (to which RV adds Job 36‘-® and 
Is 4® for AV ‘ tabernacle *). Elsewhere sok occurs 
in Ps 10® (nsipi, AV and KV ‘ in his den ’), 76® ( AV 
and BV ‘tabernacle,’ BVm ‘covert’), and Jer 25®® 
(AV and RV ‘ covert’). Sukhah is of frequent oc- 
currence, and is rendered ‘booth’ or ‘tabernacle,’ 
once * tent ’ (2 S 1 1” ). Besides these, shaphrUf 

(!g!er5 in its single occurrence, Jer 43^®, is tr. 

* royal pavilion ’ (BV m ‘ glittering pavilion ’). BV 
has also given ‘ pavilion ’ in Nu 25®, with m. ‘ alcove ’ 
for AV ‘tent^ (Heb. n?^). See Booth, Taber- 
nacle, Tent. J. Hastings. 

PE (£5).— The seventeenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 17th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary byp or pA. 

PEACE, the tr» in OT of the Heb. dhf shaldm 
(from the root oi# ‘to be whole ’) = ‘ wholeness,’ 
‘soundness,’ hence health, wellbeing, prosperity; 
more particularly, peace as opposed to war, con- 
cord as opposed to strife ; in NT it is tr» of the Gr. 
dpfivvi (which in LXX ordinarily translates 
‘peace,’ ‘quiet,’ as opposed to war or strife, hence 
security, safety, prosperity. 

The fundamental meaning of is prosperity, 
wellbeing, good of any kind (Ges.), a meaning 
which reappears in the Gr. (So Ps 122^, 

peace and prosper!;^ ; Is 52^, Jer 29*=^ peace as 
opposed to evil ; 1 Th 6* peace and samty ; Ac 
24®). In this sense it is used in the formulse of 

g reeting (Is it Heb. peace— mjf A thee ^2K 4®®, 

n 29®, cf. Gn 37^^ ; Peace he unto you, Lk 24®®, 
Jn 20^®* ^ ®*) or of dismissal (Go in peace, 1 S I” 
2 S 16®, Mk 5^ Lk 8^ Ao m ; cl tie bless- 
ing, Nu 6®*). In a secondary sense it is used ct 
peace as opposed to war (Ec 3* ‘ a time for war and 
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a time for peace/ Jg 4^’', 1 S 7’^^ Lk 14^®, Ac 12^, 
Eev of concord as opposed to strife (Ob’, 
Ps 28®, Jer 9®? ef. Mt 1 Co 7^®, Eph 4®). 
Hence tbe expression ® man of one^s peace ’ for an 
intimate friend {Ps 41® ‘mine own familiar friend’; 
Jer 20^®' 38^®). In this sense' God Himself is said to 
be a God, not of confusion but of peace (1 Co 14®®). 
Hence He req[mres peace of men (Zee 8^®, Ps 34^^ 
35®®, Eo 14^’, 1 Co 7^ Eph 4®, He 12^4), ^hose who 
practise it He rewards ( Ja 3^®, cf. Mt 5®), but those 
who disregard it are punished (Is 59®* ®, Ro 3^’). 

In the primary sense of prosperity, peace is a 
blessing ol which God alone ' is the author (Is 45’ 
J", make peace and create evil’; cf. Job 25®, 
Ps 147^% and which He bestows upon the right- 
eous (Gn 15^® Abraham ; 2 K 22®® Josiah ; Ps 37®’ 
the perfect man ; Ps 119^®® those who love God’s 
law ; Pr 3® those who follow the divine Wisdom ; 
cf . Ps 4®, J ob S^t Is 32^’ ‘And the work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace; and the effect of righteous- 
ness, quietness, and confidence for ever.’ Cf. also 
Ja 3^®). It is a gift which God desires to impart 
to all His people (Jer 29^^), but which He is often 
unable to grant because of their sins (Is 48^®, Jer 
410. Qf y j4j^ Pqj. there can be no peace to the 
wicked (Is 48®® 57®^). Those who hope for it, while 
continuing in their iniquity, are self -deceived 
(Jerfi^^S^i, EzklSi®-!®). 

Among the blessings to which Israel looks 
forward in the Messianic time none is more 
emphasized than peace. The covenant which 
God made with the fathers at the first (Nu 25^®, 
Lv 26®, Mai 2®* ®), and for the fulfilment of which 
the prophets confidently look, is a covenant of 
peace (Is 54^®, Ezk 34®® 37®®). The messenger who 
brings tidings of the coming salvation is one who 
publishes peace (Is 52’, Nah 1^®). The Messiah 
Himself is the Prince of Peace (Is 9® ; cf. Mic 5®, 
Zee 6^®). Of the increase of His government and 
peace there shall be no end (Is 9’). In His days 
the righteous shall flourish, and abundance of 
peace till the moon be no more (Ps 72®* ’), Psalmist 
and prophet alike are full of pictures of the time 
w’iien J" shall bless His people with peace (Ps 29^^) ; 
w’hen the meek shall inherit the land and delight 
themselves in the abundance of peace (Ps 37^^); 
■when peace shall he within the walls of Jerusalem 
(Ps 122’) ; in the temple (Hag 2®) ; when men shall 
go in with joy and be led forth with peace (Is 55^®; 
cf. 54^®) ; when the very officers shall be peace and 
the exactors righteousness (Is 60^’) ; when peace 
shall extend to Jerusalem like a river and the 
glory of the nations like an overflowing stream 
(Is 66^®) ; nay, when God shall speak peace to the 
very Gentiles (Zee 9^®). Even J eremiah, bitter in his 
denunciations of those who cry peace when there 
is no peace, and prophesy before the time (4^^ 6^^ 
8^^ 14^® 23^’ 28®), is firm in his belief that a time is 
coming when God will reveal to His people abund- 
ance of peace and truth (33®). 

The NT shares with OT the %iew of peace as 
a characteristic of the Messianic time (Lk 1’® 2^^ 
19®®, Ac 10®®). In this sense is probably to be 
understood the greeting of the disciples on their 
missionary journey (Mt 10^®*^®, Lk 10®*®). The 
gospel of the Messiah is expressly called a gospel 
of peace (Eph 6^®, Ac 10®®). As such it is opposed 
to all strife and confusion. Jesus Himself is the 
great peace-maker, who, by preaching peace to 
those who are near and to those who are afar off, 
and reconciling both to God, has Himself become 
our peace (E]^ 2^^* ; cf. Mic 5®, He 7® Melchize- 
dek, King of Peace, as a type of Christ). Hence, 
while God is frequently called in NT the God of 
peace (Ro 15®® 16^®, 2 Co 13^^ Ph 49, 1 Th 5®®, 2 Th 
3^®, He 13®®), we have reference not merely to the 
peace of God (Ph 4’), but to the peace of Christ 
(Coi 3^’^ 5 cf. the apostolic salutations, * Grace to 


you, and peace from God our Father and from thi 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ Ro 1’ and often). Thus in His 
farew’-ell words to His disciples Jesus represents 
peace as a gift to them from Himself (Jn 14®’ 16®® : 
‘ My peace I give unto you. These things have I 
spoken to you, that in me ye may have peace ’). 

Characteristic of NT is the vieV of peace as the 
present possession of the Christian. In a single 
case it is used by St. Paul of that future blessed- 
ness which is to he expected by the righteous at 
the Parousia (Ro 2^®), but in general it denotes a 
state of the Christian in this present life. It is so 
used by Jesus in His farewell promise (Jn 14®’ 
16®®), ‘ My peace I give unto you.^ It is regularly 
so represented by St. Paul. Cf , Ro 8® ‘ The mind 
of the Spirit is life and peace ’ ; Ro 15^® ‘ Now the 
God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing’ ; 2 Th 3^® ‘The Lord of peace give you 
peace at all times in all ways’; Col 3^® ‘Let the 
eace of Christ rule in your hearts’; Ro 6^ ‘We 
ave peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (so Lipsius, Edcom. ii pt. 2, 108; Cremer, 
Lex, 364 et aL^ who read ix^ixev in place of the better 
attested ^x^ixev). In this connexion peace acquires 
the technical meaning of ‘ the tranquil state of a 
soul assured of its salvation through Christ, and so 
fearing nothing from God, and content with its 
earthly lot, of whatever sort it be’ (Thayer, Lex, 
182). As such it is the direct result of the redemp- 
tion of Christ (Eph 2^®* ^’), and consists primarily xn 
a state of conscious reconciliation with God (Ro 5^), 
though often used in a broader sense to denote all 
the blessings which accompany and flow from that 
reconciliation (so 2 Tli 3^®, and in the apostolic 
greetings, Ro 1’, 1 Co 1®, and often). 

Literaturb. — Cremer, Bih. TheoL Lex. mb dp'^vt}; Weiss, 
Bib, Theol, of NT^ Index ; Wordsworth, The One Religion 
(BLf 1881), 217-336. See also H. Allon, Indwelling Christ, 105 ; 
E. W. Church, Cathedral and University Sennons, 144 ; J. B. 
Ligrhtfoot, Sermom in St PauVs, ISO ; F. W. Eobertson, 
Sermons, iii. 130, Hummi Race, 305 ; T. Binney, Sermons in 
King*a Weigh-home Chapel, ii. 79, 94, 106, 121. 

W. Adams Brown. 
PEACE^OPFERING.— See Sacrifice. 

PEACOCKS (D«5r! and ttiJcMyyim), — The word 

‘peacocks’ occurs in tw’o passages, 1 K 10®® (where 
LXX seems to have translated it by veXeKrirol 
=:‘ things [$c. \16 ol, stones] carved by an axe’) 
and 2 Ch 9®^ ('where LXX omits the w'ord). The 
Vulg. in both has pavi, A third place in which 
AV gives ‘peacock’ (Job .39^®) has another Heb. 
original (o'^ii rendnlm), which doubtless refers to 
the ostrich, as in RY. As we have no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the rendering ‘ peacocks ’ 
for tukMyyim, this stately bird, Favo cristatus, L., 
was doubtless imported by Solomon either direct 
from India (? Ophir=Abhira) or from some port 
to which Hiram^ sailors had brought it from India 
(see Cheyne in Expos. Times, July 1898, p. 472). 
Sir E, Tennant [Ceylon, ii. 102) has sho'wn that 
the Tamil name of * peacocks ’ is tohei, apparently 
a cognate of tukMyyim, It is very abundant in 
the forests of India, and in some of the native 
states it is illegal to shoot it. We have no mention 
of its introduction into Mediterranean regions 
earlier than the time of Solomon. It is, however, 
very frequently alluded to in the Gr. and Lat. 
classics, G. E. Post. 

PEARL. — ^There is no evidence in favour of the 
AV ‘pearl’ for gabhish (Job 28^®). The LXX 
merely transliterates ya^els. It means far more 
probably ‘ crystal ’ (so RV, Oxf. Heb. Lex,, Sieg- 
fried-Stade, Dilimann, A. B. Davidson, et al,). 
Although this is not, and never has been, regarded 
as a precious stone, yet fine pieces of rock crystal, 
especially if large enough to be made into vases, 
have always been highly valued. The word 
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which occurs in the same' passaeej and in Fr 
{^er^) 8 ^^ 20^® 31^®, La 4^, should perhaps be tr^ 

* pearls ’ (see BOim. on Job 28^®). Both AV and 
KV text have * rabies/ EVm ‘or red coral or 
pearls ’ (in^^ La 4^ ‘ or corals Pearls {fmpyapTroA.) 
are mentioned in the NT in seyeral places. They 
were and are much prized gems (1 Ti 2®, Kev 17^). 
They were chosen by Christ as a type of that 
which was most precious, to be compared with the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt 13^®). The verb nazam in 
Arab., coupled with W-wss/pearV signifies ‘to 
string pearls.® Coupled witfi poetry,® it 

means ‘to arrange verses.® Thus poetry is com- 
pared with pearls. The Arab poets and authors 
ring innumerable changes on the names for pearls 
in characterizing their literary productions. Thus 
a poem is called * the Lone Pearl,* or * The Precious 
Pearl,® or ‘ The String of Pearls,® etc. Our Saviour 
warns us against giving that which is holy unto 
dogs, and casting our pearls before swine (Mt 7®). 
The instinct of Christian consciousness has usually 
interpreted pearls here as referringjto the precious 
words of Divine revelation. This would be in 
strict accord with the Oriental usage above illus- 
trated. The gates of pearl (Kev 21 ^) are probably 
to be understood as mother of ^ pearl, separate 
pearls are the same in composition and origin as 
the shell, being formed by the gradual deposition 
of layers of the secretion of the oyster, Ameula 
margaritiferaf L. They are usually deposited in 
the most fleshy parts, particularly wifchin and 
around the adductor muscle. When the secretion 
of the oyster is morbidly increased, not only are 
separate pearls formed, but nodrdes and excres- 
cences of the same sort are produced on the inner 
surface of the shell. These are often detached and 
sold as pearls, but at a lower price. 

^ G. E. Post. 

PECULIAE— The Heb. word s^fallah (nVm) is 
used in Ex 19® of the people of Israel as God’s 
special possession and care, and it is translated in 
AV and KV ‘ a peculiar treasure.® It is applied to 
Israel in the same sense, but with 'am {m), ‘ people,® 
prefixed in Dt 7® 14^ 26^®. Ex 19® is echoed in Ps 
135^ ‘ For the Lord hath chosen Jacob unto himself, 
and Israel for his peculiar treasure* ; and in Mai 3^^ 
where the reference is transferred to the Israel of 
the future.* The origin of the word is unknown, 
and no form of its root is elsewhere found in the 
Bible, but its meaning is made clear by 1 Ch 29® 
and Ec 2®. In the former passage David says that 
in addition to the public money to be used in the 
building of the temple, he has o,priva;te store which 
he is* ready to hand over for the same purpose. 
* We might say that it was the fiscus as distin- 
guished from the wrarium^ the privy purse as 
opposed to the public treasury® (Lightfoot, Fresh 
Mev,^ p. 264). In Eo ^ the reference is also to 


in which, though a quotation from Ex 19® (whew 
the LXX is also 'kabs TrepLoiUffios), the expression 
Xads €ls irspvwoiviffw (the same as in LXX of Mai 3^*)- 

Jerome {Op, vi. 725 f.) was puzzled with the^wepi- 
ot/fftos which he found in the LXX, and, discovering it 
nowhere else, he concluded, from an examination 
of the biblical passages and from the verb repietpai, 
to excel, that it expressed separation in the sense 
of superiority. But finding that Symmachus, who 
usually gives i^aip€ros for wepwiffmi once used the 
Latin adj. pemliariss he perceived that the tme 
force of the Heb. and Gr. words is ‘ separation to 
one’s self,® and ■ chose the words pemlium ani 
peculiaris as the usual translation, thus replacin,g 
the inadequate' abundam of the Old Lat. by a 
singularly felicitous word. For peculiumf (whence 
adj. pectUiaris) is a word of special significance in 
Koman society, being a persotf s private purse^ and, 
especially the private property possessed by a son 
or daughter independently of their father, or by a 
slave independently of his master. 

Jerome did not always use this word. In Ex 19® he has in 
peeidiuMt in Bt 7® 142 261® populus peculiaris^ in 1 Ch 20S 
pecuJlium mmm^ and in Mai 317 in pemlium. But in Ps 135^ be 
uses the more general in possessionem^ and in Eo 2® simply 
substantias. In Tit 21^ he has populus aeceptabilis, and in 1 P 2® 
populus acquisitionis. These unsatisfactory renderings in the 
Vulg. NT are due, Lightfoot thinks, to the fact that the NT was 
j translated first, and that only after its translation had Jerome 
recognized the vsdue of the rendering suggested by Symmachus. 

We have no suhst. in Eng. to correspond with 
the Lat. pemlium^ and even the ad j . ‘ peculiar ® seems 
not to have been available for Wyclif’s purpose, 
for he never uses it, though translating directly 
from the Vulgate. In Ex 19® he has ‘ my^ propre 
tresour® (but in 1388 ‘a epecialte®), while in Dt 7® 
142 201® he has (and so Purvey, 1388) *a special 
people.® t It was Tindale, in his NT of 1526, who 
introduced * a peculiar people.® He was followed, 
in Tit 2 ^^^, by all the Eng. versions except the Khem. 
(‘ a people acceptable®), and in 1 P 2*^ by all except 
Cran. (‘a people whych are wonne®) and Khem, 
(‘a people of purchase®). It is greatly to be 
regretted that the adj. ‘peculiar® has lost its 
honourable meaning. Its earlier use may be illus- 
trated from Udall’s Erasmus’ Paraphrases i. foL 
32, * Every tree hath his peculyer and proper f ruy te, 
which by the taste doeth declare the stocfc®; 


declare the stocke ® ; 


Eo ^ the reference is also to 


the * peculiar treasure of kings.® The s^guUah is 
therefore that which is one’s own, that to which 
no one else has a claim. 

The LXX translators seem to have caught the 
meaning, hut found it difficult to express in Greek. 
In 1 Ch 29® they use the verb veptiroieurBai (6 Trept- 
Treirolrjfmis ‘ whicn I have saved up ®) ; but that verb 
is unsuitable in the other places, and they appear 
to have coined an adj. reptoiJiriosjt whicn (along 
with kadss ‘people’) they use in Ex 19® 23®® (not in 
the Heb. or Eng,), Dt 7® 14^ 26^®, and a subst. 
Treptovcriacrixbs, which they use in Ps 135^, Ec 2®. In 
Mai 3 ^" they use the subst. TrepivolTja-is, The adj, 
rrepioiam occurs twice in NT, ( 1 ) Tit 2’^ kahs wept- 
odcrtoss a verbal quotation from Dt 14® ; ( 2 ) 1 P 2®, 

See Neubatter on ‘ Expressions employed concerning Israel 
as a Chosen Nation,' in Expos. TimeSs vol. iii. (1891-92), p. 10. 

t So also it is probable that ys&umofs which is not found earlier 
than in the Lord's Prayer (Mt 612., Lk 118), was coin^ by the 
Evangelists, as similar compounds iiuututrtM, IfMttntviHs 

mtmvartcs) were formed by ecdes. Or. writers. 


Synode at Boris p. 6, ‘ The true cause of the free 
Section is the good pleasure of God . . . consist- 
ing herein, that out of the common multitude of 
sinners he culled out to himselfe, for Ms owne 
peculiar, some certaine persons, or men®; and 
Knox, Worhsy iii. 13, ‘ Seeke God, who is a peculiar 
Father to the faithfull, delivering them from all 
tribulations, not for their worthynesse, but for his 
own mercie.® 

The Revisers have been divided on the propriety 
of retaining the word. In Tit 2 ^^, 1 P 2 ® ‘ a peculiar 
people® is changed into ‘a people for his (God’s) 
own possession.® But in Dt 7® ‘ a special people ® is 
turned into ‘a peculiar people,® and that phrase 
or ‘a peculiar treasure*^ is retained in the OT 
wherever it occurs in AV. In 1 Ch 29® ‘ mine own 

S er good® becomes ‘a treasure of mine own’; 

in Mai 3^*^ the familiar ‘in that day when I 
make up my jewels® of AV is changed into ‘in 
the day that I do make, even a peculiar treasure ® 
(see Jewel, voL ii. p. 655^ § 5). 

The adj. ‘ peculiar * occurs also in Wis 19® ‘ Sen^- 

* Pemlium is from pecus^ cattle, that being the chief part of 
: property in early Roman days. 

i t Wyclif’s and Purvey’s renderings in the other places are: 
i 1 Oh 293 ‘Myne owne tresor’ (1388 *my proper cater—which, 
i when we think of the origin of pmuliums and compare Eng. 

* chattel,* the same word, brings us very near the true meaning) ; 
! Ps 1354 ‘into possessioun'; Ec 28 ‘substauncea’ (Purvey, ‘tine 
Castels*— a various spelling of ‘catels' or a slip. Purvey uses 
‘castels* for * tents’ in Ex 1420^ but it seems to be found nowhere 
else in the sense of property); Mai 3^7 * into a special tresour® 'j 
Tit 214 peple acceptable ’ ; 1 F 28 ‘ puple of purchasinge.* 
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|]ig [= observing] the peculiar commandments that 
were^ given unto thepa ’ {mripsTovm rait IBlais im- 
raya2s, RV ministering to tliy^ several command- 
ments ’); and KV introduces it into Wis 3^^ ‘There 
shall be given him for his faithfulness a peculiar 
favour’ (tt}? 'trUrem xdpi.s iicXefCTi^^ AY ‘the special' 
gift of faith ’). This is the sense in which the 
word is used by Udall (quoted above ) ; by Adams 
on 2 P 1® ‘Woe to them that engross faith, that 
enclose God’s commons, that make that several 
and peculiar, which the Lord hath laid open and 
made common ’ ; and by Herbert in the familiar 
lines from The Temple 158, ‘Judgment’} — 

® Almightie Judge, how shall poor wretches brooSc 
Thy dreadful looh, 

Able a heart of iron to appall, 

When Thou shait call , 

For ev'ry man's peculiar book?’ 

J, Hastikgs. 

FEBAHEL #a§aTjX). — The prince of Naph- 

tali, one of those who took part in dividing the 
land, Nu 34‘^® P. The name belongs to the late 
and artificial class which has so many representa- 
tives in P (cl Gray, Eeb, Proper Names^ 198, 200, 
210, 310, and in Expos, Sept 1897, p. 1790. 

PEDAHZUK #a5a(r(cr)oi5/)). — ^The father of 

Gamaliel, the prince of the tribe of Manasseh, at 
the time of the Exodus, Nu 1^® 2^ 7®^’ 10®^. The 

question of the early or late character of such 
compound names, and of the early use by the 
Hebrews of Zur (=‘rock’) absolutely as a divine 
name will be found fully discussed by Hommel 
[AMT 300, 3191), who £mrms such use, and G. 
Buchanan Gray {Eeh, Proper Names ^ 196, and 
especially in his criticism of Hommel in Expos, 
Sept. 1897, pp. 179 ff. ), who denies it See also art 
Book. J. A. Selbii. 

PEBAIIH (n ;79 ‘ J" has redeemed,’ in 1 Ch 
27^® ; the Sept. MSS have a great variety of forms ; 
#aXaid, <^aXadaict, etc., are probably corruptions of 
<J>adaid in which A has been mistaken for A). — 1. 
Father of Joel, who was ruler under David over 
western Manasseh (1 Ch 27^, B 4>aXa5at<£, A ^a\dd, 
Luc. ^adaLas). So early an occurrence of a com- 
pound name in which one of the elements is 
can be paralleled from P only (Gray, Eeh, Proper 
Names f 1981). 2* Father of Zebidah, one of 

the wives of king Josiah (2 E 23®®, B ’B5eiX, 
A B^edStXd). Through Ms daughter he became 
great-grandfather of king Jehoiachin, one of whose 
sons has the same name (No. 3), accidentally it 
may be supposed (cl Gray, Eeh, Proper Names, 
6). It is stated that he was an inhabitant of 

umah. ^ 3. Third son of Jehoiachin (Jeconiah), 
the captive (1 Ch 3^® B ^aXBalas, A ^aBalas, Luc. 
^adaid), Jehoiachin was probably still without 
children 'when he was taken to Babylon (2 K 
24® ; cl his age given in v.^®). Pedaiah’s birth 
may therefore be dated after his father’s release 
from prison in 561 (2K 25‘^^"®®). His name (see 
meaning above) is appropriate to such circum- 
stances. In 1 Ch 3^^ he is named Zerubbabel’s 
father. Elsewhere Zerubbahel is his nephew, son 
of his brother Shealtiel (Hag, Ezr, Neh, Mt, Lk ; 
also A and B in 1 Ch). It is more probable that 
there is an error in the text of 1 Ch than that 
Zerubbahel was merely Sliealtiel’s legal son (Dt 
25®), being actually Pedaiah’s son by his brother’s 
widow, it is questionable if the child of a levirate 
marriage could be called son of the levir. If he 
were entered as such in family registers, the whole 
purpose of the custom would be nullified. 4. One 
of those who repaired the %vall of Jerusalem at the 
instigation of Nehemiah (Neh 3^® BA ^aBaid, Luc. 
^adat). He belonged to the clan Parosh, which 
was an important part of the post-exilic community 
(Neh 7®, Ezx 8®). He is contemporary with two 
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others of the same name (5 and 6), and all, pre- 
sumably, were resident in Jerusalem. Perhaps he^ 
is identical with the next following. 5. One oi 
those who ‘stood beside’ Ezra wdien ho read the 
La-w to the people (Neh 8‘^ ^adaias, in 1 Es 9^ 
B ^aXaBaios, A ^aXdam, Phaldeus). His position 
: seems rather one of prominence in the community 
than of association with Ezra. 6. , One of a com- 
mittee of four appointed by Nehemiah, on the 
occasion of his second visit, to receive and distri- 
bute the tithes and offerings of the people (Neh 
1313 B ^aXaid, A^ Luc. ^adaid). He was a Levite, 
and evidently chosen to represent the interests of 
his class. There is no proof that he is identical 
with 5*^ Neither the priest nor the scribe who 
w’^ere his colleagues appear elsewhere. 7* An 
ancestor of Saiiu, who was one of the Benjamite 
inhabitants of Jerusalem after the Exile (Nell IF, 
B ^aXaid, A Luc. #a5ata). He is put in the third 
generation before Sallu. In the version of the 
list contained in 1 Ch 9 Sallu’s ancestry is given 
differently, and Pedaiah’s name does not occur (v.^). 

W. B. Stevenson. 

PEBIAS (B IIe5(as, A UaiBelas, AY Pelias), 1 Es 
9®^, a corruption of Bedeiah, Ezr 10®®. 

PEEL, PILL* — The origin of these verbs is 
severally pellis, skin, and pUnSf hair ; but they 
cannot be traced directly back to these separate 
sources, because the Old Fr. words peler and 
piller, from which they come, were confused in 
spelling before the Eng. words were formed. The 
confusion was made greater when the (probably) 
separate Lat. pilare, to plunder, was adopted into 
French and English, and spelt indifferently ‘pill’ 
or * peel.’ Brachet says that piller, in the sense 
of ‘rob,’ ‘plunder,’ was introduced into the Fr. 
language in the 16th cent, along with many other 
military words. We find its derivative ‘pillage,’ 
however, in Fabyan, Chron, i. 114. 

Peel is the AY spelling in Is 18®* ‘a nation 
scattered and peeled,’ ‘a people scattered and 
peeled’ (s5“iiD!i AYm ‘outspread and polished,’ 
feV ‘ tall and smooth,’ BVm ‘ dragged away and 
peeled’). Here ‘peel’ is probably taken in the 
sense proper to ‘pill,’ i,e, puU on the hair, for 
that is the primary meaning of the Heb. word. 
But the reference is to the Ethiopians, and as the 
Heb. verb comes usually to mean to polish (by 
stripping off superfluous hair), RV and most modem 
exegetes take the expression in the sense of 
‘polished,’ ‘bronzed,’ referring to the Ethiopians’ 
tawny skin. In Ezk 29^® ‘ Every head was made 
bald, and eveiy shoulder was peeled ’ (n^^np 
the meaning is more primary, ‘ laid bare ’ by the 
chafing of a burden ( Amer. BY ‘ worn ’). 

Pill is the spelling in Gn 3(F* (of the rods in 
which Jacob ‘pilled white strakes’), where the 
meaning is clearly to pull off the skin. BY spells 
‘peeled. Pill occurs also in To 11^® ‘When his 
eyes began to smart, he rubbed them; and the 
whiteness pilled away from the comers of his eyes’ 
{iXeTTlfferi, BY' ‘scaled’), and 1 Mac i®®m. for AT 
text ‘pulled off’ (iXimcre, BY ‘scaled’). 

Shales, uses ‘peel’ in the sense of stripping off 
the bark (‘ pill* of Gn 30®^* ®®), as Mer, of Yen, i. iii. 
85, * The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands 
and in the sense of plucking off the hair, 1 Eenry VI, 
I. iii. 30, ‘ Peel’d priest.’ He uses ‘ pill ’ only in the 
sense of rob ; Timon, IV, i. 12— 

•Large-handed robbers your grave masters are. 

And pill by law.* 

J. Hastings, 

PEEP.— To peep in Is 8^® 10^^ PUp. ptep. 

of LXX KeyoXoyeiy, dvreiTdiv) is hot to chirp 
(as BY), but to cheep, i,e, it expresses not the 
I cheerful contented note of little birds, but the 
I feeble cry of nestlings. It is an imitative word. 
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and Is used, also of a moils©*® ery, as Purchas, 
Filgrimage^ 357, * He© procuring such peace in the 
East (saith Vopiscus) that a rebellious Mouse was 
not heard to peepe.’ In Sir 21^ ‘peep’ is ^sed in 
its mod. sens©, ‘A fool will peep in at tlie door into 
the house * (irapaKiJirTei s ef. Jn 20®, 1 P 1^^). So Jer 
6^ Coir. ^A plage and a great© misery pepeth out 
from the North/ ,J. Hastings. 

PEKIH (nj 3 |!, LXX Assyr, Pahal^u) was 

the son of Eemaliah. The name in full form was 
OTobahly the same as that , of his predecessor. 

Pollowing : the current OT significations, of the 
Yerb ' nps, the name would simify either (a) 
‘JehoYah^ hath beheld opened Ms eyes upon] 
(me) ’ 5 see 2 K 43® 19^®, Jer 32^®, Zee 12^ Job 14®, and 
cf. hmt mn» and Assyr. proper name Bilimurani, 
‘Bel hath beheld me*; or {h) far more probably 
‘Jehovah hath opened (my eyes)*; cf. Gn 2P®, 
2 K 6^^* The omission of the Divine name as 
subject is illustrated in the case of Afiaz 
(=Aiaziah), Nathan (ssNethaniah, El-Nathan), 
which stands for p mn’ |ri| ; cf. Marduk-ajila4ddm{a) 
and other Assyrian parallels which further ex- 
emplify the omission of the object in the ab- 
breviated form of the proper name. See the illus- 
trations which have been collected in Schrader, 
COT ii. p. 326, by the present writer. 

Fei:ah, son of Kemaliah, was of obscure parent- 
age, to which Isaiah refers with a touch of satire 
(7^). The story of his brief but important reign 
is told in the short extract 2 K Twenty 

years are ascribed to him, but chronological con- 
siderations based on the data of the Assyrian 
annalistic inscriptions, and the Canon of Eulers, 
can assign him a reign of only about three years 
(736-738). Comp. Schrader, OOTiL p. 321 if., and 
art. Chronology of the OT in vol. i. p. 401 f. 

Pefeab was captain of Pe)?ahiah*s Gileadite body- 
^ard, and held the important confidential post of 
Shalish* near the king’s person. This gave him 
unusual opx>ortunities, when with fifty chosen men 
he compassed the destruction of king Pekahiah. 
We axe left in entire ignorance as to the ckcum- 
stances which led to this violent act {2 K 15®®), and 
the text is, moreover, far from certain, f All that 
we definitely know is that it took place at Samaria, 
probably in the stronghold of the royal palace. ^ 

It is possible, however, in the light of subsequent 
as well as preceding events, to frapae an^ adequate 
theory for the motives of state policy which under- 
lay Pekafi’s conspiracy. 

The history of Israel and Judah from the days 
of the disruption downwards was largely deter- 
mined by the lines of foreign policy. While Syria 
was the most formidable foe, and Egypt remained 
quiescent, the problems of this policy %vere not 
complex. Eesistance or unwilling submission to 
Syria was the keynote of Israel’s foreign policy 
in the reigns of Baasha, Omri, and Ahab. But 
in the rei^ of the last-mentioned monarch the 
formidable power of Aram (Syria) was dwarfed 
by the rising might of Assyria awakening from its 
slumber of centuries (see art. Ahab), In the reign 
of the Assyrian king Ramman-nirM III. the power 
of Syria was broken, never more to recover its 
former vitality. From this time forth the chief 
menace to the security of all the Palestinian states 
was the advancing (though occasionally quiescent) 
power of Assyria. Now, just as Napoleon i. in 

*See art. *Chanot* in this I>ict.aad is Enoyd, StbL, and 
tdao * Army.* 

f Cf. Stade, Gesch. L p. 58S, n. X. 

j We have no alternative but to follow the MT at thi$ point ; 
LXX ijfasyr/ov ai'xcu is an obvious corruption of the text its 
uTsau. Of. the closely parallel 1 E 1618. Klostermann in place of 
m nxlii ntt would read vnsi FSl?? njj, evidently based 
on the LXX <»«re rm vivpmmtrmv and Of the Heb. 

text in the latter part of verse. 


his career of conquest (like the kings of Franct 
who preceded him) profited by a disunited Germany 
and a disunited Italy, so the successive monarch® 
who reigned in Nineveh reaped an abundant 
harvest from the divided and too often mutually 
hostile policies of the Palestinian states. Only 
for a brief period near the close of his career did 
Ahab pursue the only intelligent principle of self- 
preservation against the peril (whim was then some- 
what distant from IsraM), viz. alliance with Syiia 
against, the Assyrian foe. This sound course^ of 
action was abandoned at the close of Ahab’s life, 
as the result of a humiliating defeat at the hands 
of Assyria ; and the fatal ana short-sighted policy 
of selfish isolation, and even ■ of compliance h} 
means of tribute to the Assyrian power, was pur- 
sued in succession by Jehu, in all probability by 
Jeroboam li., and also, as we know definitely from 
both Assyrian and Hebrew records, by Menafiem. 

Pekak and his contemporary Re?!n,* king of 
Syria, had the intelligence to perceive that it was 
only through a common policy purmed by the 
allied Palestinian states that the formidable power 
of Tiglath-pileser in. could be checked. Accord- 
ingly we may regard it as probable that the 
insurrection against the son of Menafiem was sus- 
tained by the deep discontent aroused by his con- 
tinuance of his father’s policy of subservience and 
tributary vassalage to Assyria. Whether this 
insurrection was fomented by an Egyptian party, 
as Kitteif supposes, we consider very doubtful. 
For Egypt at that time (viz. the close of the 23rd 
and the brief 24th dynasty) was hardly in a position 
to give any practical support to the patriotic ex- 
ponents of Assyria, ^ Six years later, during the 
strong rule of the Ethiopian Sabaco (Siiabaka), 
Egypt rose into a position of much greater strength, 
and endeavoured to control the course of Western 
Asian politics. Two parties then arose in Ephraim 
as well as in Judah which favoured the claims re- 
spectively of Assyria and of Egypt. See Hoshba. 

Jotham was the monarch who reigned in Judah 
at the time when the alliance was concluded 
between Pekah king of Ephraim and Ee?in of 
Damascus against Assyria. We read nothing of 
overtures made to Jotham to join this confederacy. 
It is not improbable, lio^vever, that they were 
made. Jotham, as we may certainly suppose, 
declined to join the alliance, deeming the policy 
of neutrality to be safest. Accordingly the armies 
of Damascus and Samaria 'were united against 
Judah in order to coerce the latter into compli- 
ance. In the midst of the campaign Jotham died, 
and was succeeded by the youthful Ahaz. By this 
time, if not before, PMlistia had joined the conli- 
tion. Pekah, during the reign of Ahaz, assumed 
the offensive, and moved with his army against the 
capital of Judah itself. Meanwhile his all}^ Ee:?tia, 
was carrying on operations in the east and south- 
east of Judah, in the trans- Jordanic country. 
Eiatli, the port in the Eed Sea, a valuable outlet 
for the commerce which passed into and from the 
Eed Sea, was wrested from Ahaz by the successful 
arms of Ee?ln (2 K 16®). See art. Elath. 

Jerusalem was now closely invested by the 
beleaguering force of the Ephraimites. 2 Ch 28®’^* 
containing a beautiful episode in which the prophet 
Oded plays a conspicuous part, but containing also 
characteristic exaggerations of numerical detail, 
must be placed in a secondary rank of historic 
record. The graphic scene described in Is 7 need 
not detain us, as it properly belongs to the reign of 
Ahaz (see Ahaz). it was proposed by the hostile 

*LXX and Assyr, EaptnTiu clearly indicate that 

is the true and original form of the name (signifying * good 
pleasure,’ * grace,* or “ favour ’). 

t Gesch. der Sebrder. ii. 286 [Eng. tr. ii. 888]. 

t Oomp. Meyer, Gmeh* altm .Mgyptemt p. UB ; 

MPM L 887. 
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coalition to place a son of T^b-el on the throne of 
Judah. I'he parallelism with ben Remaliah would 
lead us to suppose (1), that Re?!n (or perhaps his 
brother) is meant, and (2) that Tdh-el was an 
obscure personage. Winclder {AUtest, Unters^ 
pp. 73-76) considers that lAb-el (=Tllh-Ramni4n) 
reigned in Damascus c. 773-740. The J udsean king 
in his extremity paid no heed to Isaiah’s inspirit- 
ing counsels ‘ not to ■ fear nor let Ms heart be soft 
because of the two stumps of smoking firebrands, 
Ee?in and the son of Remaliah,’ but despatched 
envoys to Tiglath-pileser tendering abject sub- 
mission, and conveying a rich tribute in money. 
The Assyrian monarch soon turned his conquering 
legions towards the Palestinian states (B.C. 734). 
His heavy hand was first felt by Damascus. Re?!a 
was overpowered, and lost his life. ^ For Israel the 
results were overwhelming and disastrous. The 
kingdom ■was shorn of its northern and trans- 
J ordanic { ?) provinces. Isaiah, with that marvellous 
literary power of description, 

® With hue like that when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse,’ 

portrays for us in graphic and lurid touches the 
onward march of those marshalled hosts of 
Tiglath-piieser’s army of invasion. ‘ Behold, hastily, 
swiftly he cometh. There is none that is w^eary 
or stumbleth. He stumbleth not nor sleepeth. The 
girdle of Ms loins is never loosed, nor the thong of 
his sandals rent — ^whose aiTows are sharp, and all 
his bows bent whose horses’ hoofs are accounted 
as flint, and Ms wheels like the whirlwind. His roar 
is like that of the lioness ; he roareth like the yoimg 
lions, moaning and catching the prey and carrying 
it off safe, and there is none to rescue. And at that 
time there is moaning over it like the moaning of 
the sea ; and if one looketh to the earth, behold, 
oppressive darkness ! ’ (Is 

In the annals of Tiglath-pileser we read the fol- 
lowing brief details from a seriously mutilated in- 
scription:t— * The to'wii Gil[ead3 . • • Abel[Maacha3 
which are above the land Beth Omri (Samaria) 

. . . the broad, I smote in its entire extent into 
the territory of Assyria, and placed my officers as 
viceroys over them.J Hanno of Gaza, who had 
taken to flight in fear of my weapons, fled into the 
land of Egypt. Gaza I captured ; its possessions, 
its gods 1 carried away captive . . . The land 
Beth Omri (Samaria), the whole of its inhabitants, 
together with their booty, I carried off to As^na. 
P^ah their king, I slew. Hoshea (Ausi) I ap- 
pointed as ruler over them,’ 

So perished ‘ like a chip on the waters surface 
(Hos lO*^) another ill-fated king of Ephraim. The 
Deuteronomio redactor paints him in the dark and 
monotonous hues of the long line of Jeroboam ben 
Nebat’s successors. This may he interpreted to 
mean that he was tolerant of the religious condi- 
tions which prevailed during the middle of the 
8th cent. The numerous Mgh places or hdmdth^ \ 
wffiere Jehovah was worshipped, fostered modes of : 
cultus which closely approximated to those of the 
Canaanite baalim.* The oracles of the prophet 
Hosea, which clearly belong to the Ephraimite 
kingdom, vividly depict the disorders that pre- 

* This was probably written by the prophet as a reminiscence 
of what he imd actually experienced by personal observation or 
learned from eye-witnesses of the events of b.o, 734. The date 
of the oracle is probably B.o. 726. See article Hoshka, and foot- 
note t, p. 426 in vol. ii. 

t Schrader, KIB ii. p. 30. , j v 

i The towns lyyon, Abel-beth-Maacah, Kadesh, and Janoah 
(2 K cf. 1 K 15*^ 9ii) appear to have all belonged to Galilee 
and Naphtali. Janoah is evidently a different place from that 
of the same name in Jos 16^. Kittel identifies it with Jenoam 
iJmxCmnu of the Egyptian records; see Muller, Astw tt, 
Muropa, p. 394), an Israelite frontier town towards Tyre. 
Benringer would delete Gilead from the teact (perhaps ditto- 
mphy). Ill Bawl. 10. 2, lines 17 foil. . . ti(mah^zu) Ga-al 
. . . [A3-bi-il is all we have to guide us. 

: V ;; Jvoh. in.-— 4 v: 


vailed during the reign of Peli:ali, Chapters 4 and 
also 6 and 7 present a lurid picture of the social 
evils of the time. Gilead, we are^ told, ‘ is a city 
of them that work iniquity, it ib ^tracked with 
blood-stains. As robber bands lie in wait for a 
man, so the company of priests murder on the way 
to Shechem’ (6®* ^®). In ch. 4 the prophet rebukes 
the lying and stealing, the murder and. bloodshed, 
while among all classes of society the grossest 
forms of sensuality and superstition prevailed 
(yy 12. IS) . g0e article Hosba. 

Winckler (Gesck Isr, pp. 92-95) would place the 
latter part of the prophetic activity of Amos as 
late - as the reign of Pekali on account of the re- 
ferences to the dismemberment of Israel in 3^^. 
Moreover, LXX read mw in place of insr^^in v®. 
Perhaps, however, it is not necessary to bring Ms 
oracles down to a later date than B.O. 738. 

Owen C. Whitehoijse, 

FEKIHIAH ‘ J'^has opened ’ ; B A 

^uKelaSy Luc. «l»aA€t<i).— King of Israel for two years, 
son and successor of Menahem (2 K 15®®‘®®). Two 
dates fixed by Assyrian records determine with 
unusual closeness tne years of his reign. The 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser ni. show that Mena- 
hem was alive in 738, and that Pekal^mh^s suc- 
cessor, Pekah, was dethroned in 734-733. It follows 
in all probability that the years 737 and 736 include 
the whole or the greater part of Pelj:ahiah’s reign. 
The synchronism of 2K 15®® is improbable.^ It is 
unlikely that Azariah of Judah was living in 737, 
since Ahaz was king in 734 and the reign of 
Jotham comes between, — The internal condition 
of Israel in this reign has all its features in common 
with Hosea’s general picture of the period (see 
Hosea). Nor can there be any doubt what the 
critical question of foreign policy was, — whether 
the attitude to Assyria shoMd be one of sub- 
mission, or one of resistance in co-operation mth 
other Syrian states. The absence of Tiglath- 
pileser in the north allowed time for negotiation 
and debate. Pei:aMah’s assassination by nis mili- 
tary adjutant or attendant may have been planned 
in consequence of his opposition to war with Assyria. 
Possibly Ee?in of Damascus was cognizant of the 
plan, and sanctioned it as a means of bringing Israel 
and Damascus into line. The text relating the event 
is now corrupt (2 K 15®®). The usurper seems to have 
employed a force of Gileadites, which was probably 
sufficient to secure Samaria and so accomplish the 
revolution. It is not clear whether ‘Argoh’ and 
* Arieh ’ were defenders or assailants of the king. 
The name Argoh suggests that the words were 
originally some statement about the Gileadites (cf. 
Stade, fecAicto, i. 588). 

The Lucianic recension of the LXX assigns 10 yeara to Peka^* 
iah’s reign. It has been observed that 2 K 171 implies the 
same duration. From the 2nd year of Aaariah to the 12th 
of Ahaz is 30 years according to the Hebrew chronology, and 
this demands 10 years of Pekahiah’s to be added to the 20 of 
Pekah. Klostermann {Bucher u, K&n.) accepts 10 years 
as the proper figure. But this cannot be harmonized with the 
data of the Assyrian inscriptions. It originated in a system 
which endeavoured to equalize the sum of the reigns of the 
Israelite kings with the sum of the reigns of the Judssan 
kings Menzinger, K&niget p. xxi,). See preceding article. 

W. B. Stevenson. 

PEKOD (n’tp®,* Ezk 23®® B ^ko6k, A Kal <^>0156; 
Jer 50 [Gr. 27]®^ B iKdlKTicrop, connecting with 
verb npfc).— -The name of an important tribe and of 
the place it occupied in Lower Babylonia. The 
passage in Jer 50®^ is called by Orelli (Cbm. on Jer, 
ad loe,) a symbolical name (cf. EYm ‘ visitation’) 
of Ghaldsean-Babylonia. But we find in the Assyr. 
inscriptions, notably those of Sargon, a thrifty 
people dwelling near the mouth of theUknu river, 
called Fnkiidu (cf. Sargon’s Annals^ lines 233, 265, 
269, etc.)*. Tiele {Bak-Assyr, Gesch. 222, 236) 
regards them as an Aram, people. They were at 
times allies of the Elamites, and gave the Assyrian 


kings great trouble in ruling Lower BaWlonia 
(cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 240 ; Schrader, COT ii. 
pp. 117, 120 ; Winckier, Gesch, Bab, u, Assyr, 223, 
28^5 Maspero, Passing of Empires^ 119, 191,230, 
256, 306, 416 ; ' and art. KoA). Iea M, Price. 

■ PELIIIH,— L - ; B ^apd, A i»aXaecl) a son of 

Elioenai, a descendant of David, 1 Ch 3®^. 2. (n;t« 7 $) 
a Levite who helped Ezra to expound the law to 
the people, Neh 8^ (LXX om.). His name or that 
of his family occurs also in the list of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10^® (B om., A #cX«td). 

FELILIIH ; AK®** ^aXaXi4, Luc. ^aXXo- 
Xfasf).-— A priest in the time of Nehemiah, Neh ll^s. 

The Syr. has IjuXg) Pelaiah $ the other ver- 
sions support the MT. 

! 

PELJiTIlH and (^aXTfot) one of 

the princes of the people, mentioned by Ezekiel as 
seen by Mm in vision standing at the east gate of 
the Lorb’s house, Ezk IP. He died, as the pro- 
phet delivered his message, v.^. It is difficult to 
decide whether Pelatiah’s death is to be understood 
as actual or merely symbolical, and what relation, 
if actual, it bears to the form in which Ezekiel’s 
vision is narrated (see Davidson or Bertholet, ad 
loc,), 2m (B 4>aXfrTl, A 4»aXXmd) a grandson of 
Zerabbabel, 1 Ch 3^^. 8. (B 4>aXaeTrtd, A <^aXerrtd) 
one of the 500 Simeomtes who smote the Amalekites 
of Mt. Seir, 1 Ch 4^. 4. (^oXnA) on© of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 1(F. 

PELEG One of the two sons of Eber, the 
other being JoKTAH (wh. see), Gn 10^ ID® (4>dXeic) 
=1 Ch l^s (B om., A #dXe/c) ^ (B 4»(iX€%, A ^dXex), 
cf. Lk 3®® (4>(iXeic, whence AV Fhalec). In Gn 10®® 
a characteristic etymology is given for the name by 
J, ‘ Pelegy for in his days the earth was divided 
{niphlegah), ’ ‘ The earth ’ here should probably be 
taken to mean * the population of the earth,’ as in 
ID (so Dilimann), and the * dividing ’ to refer to the 
narrative in 11^‘® of the confusion of tongues and 
the dispersion of men *over the face of all the 
earth.’ In all probability the remark is due, not 
to the original J, hut to a redactor of the same 
school (Bj, so Budde and Kuenea). The name 
Peleg has been sought by some {e.g. Knohel) in 
Phmga, a place at the Junction of the Chaboras 
mth the Euphrates, by Lagarde (Orientaliaf ii. 50) 
in ahFaM on the road between Basra and Yem&ma, 
and by Sprenger {Geog, Arab, 233, 294) in el-Falaj 
in Yemtoa. The common noun peleg in Heb. 
means * a watercourse,’ and Peleg might appropri- 
ately enough be the designation of a people dwell- 
ing m a land furrowed by watercourses, whether in 
Babylonia or N. Arabia. J. A. Selbie. 

PELET (»^|).— 1. A son of Jahdal, 1 Ch 2«MB 

^dXe^c, i,e, Peleg, A 4>dX<fr). 2. A Benjamite chief 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12® (B ’Iw^dXw, 
A idXXvr), 

PELETH («5>b)- — A Eeuhenite, the father of 
On, Nu 16^ JE The MT is certainly 

corrupt! we should probably read Palin instead 
of Pekth, See art. KORAH, p. 12^ 2. A Jeiah- 
meelite, 1 Ch 2®® (B edX«^, A ^£ke$)m 

■ PELETHITES*-— See Cherethites. . . 


PELICAN.— The word JfWath is usually 
derived from the root nSp ^o’ = Ho vomit,’ corre- 
sponding with the Arab, The i^'ath is " the 

vomiter.’ It was interdicted as food (Lv ID®, 
Bt 14^'’^). It inhabited the wilderness (Ps 102® 
iip uninhabited place’). It is one of the 


creatures that were to be found in the ruins os 
Edom (Is 34^^) and Nineveh (Zeph 2^^). Unfortu^ 
nately the LXX gives us no help, but on the contrary 
confuses us by translating it at Lv 11^ ireXeKdt^^ 
Dt 14^'^ KarapdKTvs ( AV and EV in both ® pelican ’), 
Is 34^^ 6pP€a, Zeph 2^^ %a/AaiX^wF (AV both ‘ cormor- 
ant,’ AVm and BV ‘pelican’), Ps 102® irisXeKdy (AV 
and BV ‘pelican’). The weight of scholarship is 
in favour of ‘ pelican,* which suits the idea of an 
unclean bird, and is a bird of uninhabited places 
{wilderness). As to its being in ruins, it could 
well inhabit the marshes near the site of Nineveh., 
As regards Edom, where there is little water, this 
bird typifies desolation^ and the absence of man 
(see Bittern). 

The pelican belongs to the order Stegampodes^ 
family Pelicanidm^ to which the cormorant also 
belongs. Two species are found in Palestine and 
Syria — Pelecanm onwrotdlus^ L., the roseate or 
white pelican j and P. erwpm^ Brush, the Dal- 
matian pelican. Both have white plumage, the 
former with a roseate tinge. The legs of the 
former are greenish-black, the pouch ymlow, and 
irides crimson ; of the latter the legs and pouch 
are flesh colour, and irides greyish- white. They 
are 5-6 feet long from the tip of the hill to the 
end of the tail. The bill is, from 16-18 inches long. 
Under the lower mandible is a pouch which will 
hold several gallons. In this pouch it stores food 
for itself and its young. Pelicans are abundant in 
the swamps of the Jordan Valley and the Orontes, 
and seen frequently in other regions of Palestine 
and Syria. Their breeding-places are in the 
remotest parts of the swamps. The attitude of 
the pelican when at rest is singularly listless and 
melancholy. It leans its head against its breast 
and stands motionless until hunger compels it to 
activity. It then flies 30-40 feet above the sur- 
face of the water, turns its head with one eye 
downwards, and, when it sees a fish sufficiently 
near the surface, swoops down upon it, and rarely 
fails to seize it. It immediately stores it away 
in its pouch, and proceeds to fish for more until 
its receptacle is full. It often fishes as far as twenty 
miles out at sea. It then not infrequently retires 
inland to a lonely spot, and sits in the melancholy 
attitude above described until it has digested its 
enormous meal. This is the Psalmist’s sad * pelican 
of the wilderness.’ The pelican is called by the 
Arabs ^abu jerdb^^th^ father of a pouch,^ and 
hay^al^ ‘ a pouch,’ and in Egypt begd. 

G. E. Post. 

PELISHTIM.— EVm of Gn Philistines 
(which see). 

PELONXTE, THE (uSVi|? ; in 1 Ch 11®? B 
A 6 ^dKktavl ; in v.®® B h 4>e5ts)j^e£, A 6 ; in 

1 Ch 27^® B A 6 #aXXoi5s). — Two of David’s heroes 

are thus described (1 Ch 11®^*®®), viz. Helez and 
Ahijah. In 2 S 23®® the former is called ‘ the Palti te,* 
and, though the LXX A in that passage agrees 
with the reading of the Chronicler, it is probable 
that the MT has preserved the better text. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that, in the case of 
the second hero, the reading of 1 Ch 11®® (njC5i| 
is clearly a mutilation of the fuller text 
preserved in 2 S 23®^ ‘ Eliam 

the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite’). iV© must 
therefore read ‘ Helez the Paltite ’ in 1 Ch 11®^ 27^®: 
the addition ‘ of the children of Ephraim’ (Qn?^ 

27^®) not improbably conceals the gentilic name. 

PEN.— See Writing. 

PENCIL occurs only once in the Bible, Is 44^* 
(BV). The first four clauses of this verse, which 
describes the making of an idol, read in MT 
imp; imp; ig m ; the 


LXX has iic\€^dpi,€vos riKrm ^uSKov ^a-T7]<r€P aM ip \ 
l&irpi^, Kal ip k6XXt} ipi^$pLi<r€P aM^ which, as Cheyne 
points out, imjriies a reading xrip inj3U' ys^ 
imMn’ nyjppa's ; KV ‘ The carpenter stretcheth out a 
line (Av ‘Ms rale'), he, marketh it out with a 
pencil (AV ‘line'}, he shapeth (AV ‘fitteth') it 
with planes, and he marketli, it out with the com- 
passes ' (AV ‘compass'). In the first clause EV 
‘ line,' Le. measuring line, is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred to AV ‘rule' as the tr. of ip (cf. 2 K 2P®, Is 
28” 34”, Jer,31®®, Zee 1^®, and see art. Line). The 
meaning of the word 1*3^ in the second clause is 
quite uncertain. It is a dw. Xry,, and quite possibly 
a corrupt reading. Cheyne {SBOT, ‘ Isaiah,' p. 
137) thinks the final i is doubtful, and he suggests 
(comparing the Aram, root tr\n=limavit) that we 
should read (with the meaning ‘stylus’), 
although he notes that this word in Lv 19^® means 
a cutting in the flesh. Grata boldly reads ain. 
P. Haupt, in an editorial note in SJBOT, ad loc,, 
tbinks that nainsa ‘with the compass’ (he prefers 
the sing.) should be read after and taken as 
an explanatory gloss of the latter. If sered= 

* compass,’ he suggests a connexion with the Assyr. 
drdut ‘yoke.’ The Babylonian use of compasses 
is described by him in a note in ‘ Ezekiel ’ {SBOT), 
p. 100 f. Other explanations come nearer the EV 
‘pencil,’ c.g. ‘red chalk’ (Kimchi, Vitr. ; cf. EVm 
‘ red ochre ’), Beissstift (Siegfried-Stade, Dillmann- 
Kittel, and V. Eyssel [in Kautzsch's -4T]), Bdthel 
(Nowack, Lehrh der Meh, Arch^ i. 246). 

J. A. Selbie. 

PENDINT occurs twice in the Bible, but both 
times EV only. The first instance is Jg 8^®, 
where the word (Heb. LXX B {rrpayyaXldes, 
AV * collars ’) is used of one of the ornaments worn 
by the Midianites who were conquered and spoiled 
by Gideon; the other is Is 3” (Heb. nissa^, LXX 
iclBepLa, AV ‘ chains’) in a list of articles of female 
attire. In both passages the reference appears to 
be fco ear-drops (so Cheyne, ‘Isaiah,’ in PE), the 
Heb. nHtphCth being, perhaps, equivalent to Arab. 


natafat, a small clear pearl resembling a drop of 
water, or a bead of gold or silver of a spherical or 
elongated form, fastened to the lobe of the ear. 
See Moore, Judges, ad loc, J. A. Selbie. 

PENIBL (‘?KU9 only in Gn 32®®, LXX ETaos BgoO), 
elsewhere PENUEL — This name appears 

on three occasions only, in connexion respectively 
with Jacob, Gideon, and Jeroboam. The word 
means ‘face of God,’ and is traced inGn32®‘’to 
the fact that Jacob had there seen God ‘face to 
face.’ Perhaps a different derivation is alluded to 
in 33” (Wellh. JDTh, xxi. 435). It has been sug- 
gested (see Merrill, East of the Jordan, p. 392) that 
the name may have been originally given to some 
projecting rock in whose contour a face was seen. 
W e may compare Strabo’s (xvi. 2. 15 f . ) SeaC 7rp6<rwirop, 
The place was east of the Jordan, and somewhere on 
the line of the J abbok. It was a city whose chief 
feature was a strong tower or castle (Jg 8®'”), 
which at a much later period was rebuilt by Jero- 
boam (1 K 12^®). These facts show that Penuel 
had considerable strategic importance. It was a 
great tribe from the eastern desert that invaded 
Palestine and were driven back to their homes by 
Gideon { Jg 6 fl*. ). These invaders always entered the 
lowlands, that is, the plain of Esdraefon, and there 
was a main road from the Jordan Valley eastward 
by which they came and returned. On this road the 
castle of Penuel was designed to be a protection, i 
Suecoth, now Tell Deir' Alla, was on this road, and 
Penuel was in the hills not far beyond it. Such 
desert people never go over mountains when there 
is a good valley route open to them. 

In the valley of the Jabbok, 4 miies from Suc- 
«oth, two sharp hOls, called Tulul edh-Bhahah, 


and covered with ancient rains, rise to a height of 
250 ft. ‘Whether approached from the west or 
the east, or looked down upon from the mountains 
above them, they form very striking objects. . . , 
On one side of the eastern hill a strong wall of 
massive stones runs from the summit to the foot. 

. . . The platform of the “tower” or castle was 
supported by a wall, the remains of which are 15 
or 20 ft. high, which extends to a distance of over 
100 ft. These substantial structures, considering 
the size of the stones employed, must have been 
built at great expense. The stones are unhewn 
blocks, and appear to date from a remote period ' 
(Merrfll, East of the Jordan, pp. 390-392). That 
these desert invaders did not climb over mountains, 
that they followed a valley route, that the easy 
and main route to the East was through the 
valley^ of the Jabbok, and that at a certain point 
on this road these ruin-cro’wned hills exist at no 
great distance from Succoth, — ail this seems to indi- 
cate them as the most probable site for Penuel. 

S. Mekkill. 

PENINNXH (n|3^ ‘ pearl ’ or ‘ red coral ’ ; ^evpdm *, 
Phenenna). — The second wife of Elkanah, the 
father of Samuel. Despite the fact that Peninnah 
had borne him children, while Hannah, her rival 
or fellow-wife, was childless, the latter was the 
more favoured by Elkanah ; and this was doubtless 
the cause of the ill-wili displayed by Peninnah 
towards her (1 S J. F. Stenning, 

PENKNIFE (iss? ‘ the knife of the scribe ’ ; 
LXX rh ^vpbp roO ypaiijiarim [Symm. substitutes 
(TfAkti for ^vp6p ]), — Mentioned only in Jer 36^®, where 
king Jehoiakim cut up Baruch’s roll of Jeremiah's 
prophecies. Orientals use a reed pen in writing 
{catamus, Arab, k&ldm), and always carry a knife 
for the mrpose of mending it. Penknives are 
made in Damascus and in many of the villages of 
Lebanon ; they are without sprmg backs, and are 
like miniature razors. W. Caeslaw. 

PENNY.— See Money, p. 428^ 

PENSION. — Only 1 Es 4®® ‘ He commanded to 
give all that kept the city pensions and wages’ 
{K\ipov%, AVm ‘ portions of land,’ EV ‘ lands ’). 
This is one of the ‘archaisms’ which Scrivener 
{Par, Bible, p. Ixv) blames the AV translators of 
the Apocr. for retaining. It is first found in the 
Geneva version, and is used in the orig. sense of 
‘ payment ’ (Lat. pensio). This wider sense of the 
word is seen in Kobinson’s translation of More's 
Utopia (Lumby's ed. i, p. 50, Lupton's ed. p. 83), 
‘An other cummeth in wyth his v. egges, and 
advyseth ... to bringe to theyr parte certeyne 
peers of hys courte for greate pensions’ (Lat. certa 
pensime), J. Hastings. 

PENTATEUCH.— See Hexateuch. 

PENTECOST. — This term, adopted from the 
Gr., means ‘ fiftieth ’ {h scil, ^pApoi), and 

was applied by Greek-speaking Jews, as 
dV was by theEabbins, to the second of the three 
chief Heo. festivals, because it fell (Lv 23®“®^) on 


12®2 ; Jos. Ant, IIL x, 6, Xlll. vixx. 4, XIV. xiii. 4, 
XVU* X. 2, BJ II, iii. 1, VI. V. 3 ; Philo, d& Bepten, 
§ 21, see also de Decal. § 30 ; in NT Ac 2^ 20”, 
1 Co 16®). In OT it is called * the feast of harmst, 
the first-fruits of thy labours’ (Ex 23^® ^0 

LXX iopr^p Bepicrpod TrpojroyeprjpLdrtay tQp 
ipym orov) ; ‘ the feast of weeks ^ of the first-fruits of 
wheat harvest’ (Ex 3422 TVj? LXX 

iopnrhp i^dopddmp ; SO also Dt 16”,2Ch 8”), and ‘the 
day of the first-fruits ' (Nu 28^® ah, LXX rg 
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^piipq, rm pim) i while the later Jews also denom- 
inated it Aram. (Jos. Ant m. x. 6 

fGr. &mpOd) ; Misima, Araeh, ii. 8, Chag. ii. 4, Bosh 
hash, i. 2 j Targ. on Nu 28^®), a term meaning 
® solemn assembly’ (2 K 10^®, Is 10^®, Jer 9® etc.), 
blit applied in OT to the closing day of the feasts 
of nnleavened bread and tabernacles (Lv 23®®, Nu 
29®®, Dt 16®, 2 Ch 7®, Neb S'®; RVni' ‘closing 
festlTal,®' not as AVm ‘restraint’), and hence 
applied also, to Pentecost as the closing festival of 
the han^est season, ' Jos. inaccurately says {Ant 
III. X, 6) that signifies Pentecost. 

In the Heb. legislation, the titles ‘feast of hai?- 
¥est * and ‘ day of first firuits ’ indicate that this 
festival was fundamentally an amcultural one, 
expressing gratitude to God for the returns from 
the labours of the field. It celebrated specifically 
the wheat harvest (Ex 34®®), the last of the cereals 
to ripen in Palestine. It marked, therefore, 
the closing of the grain harvest, as the feast of 
tabernacles (or ingathering) celebrated especially 
the return from oliveyards and vineyards as well as 
the close of the husbandman’s labours as a whole 
{Bt 16^). This of itself implies that the feast feU 
m the late spring or early summer ; and, since the 
Israelites became agricultural only after entering 
Canaan, it could not have been pre- Mosaic, but was 
established with a view to the settlement in the 
promised land (Ex 34^® fJE], Lv 23^® [H] etc.). On 
the other hand, the title ‘feast of weeks’ already 

t iven it in Ex 34®® [JE], as well as the generm 
escription of the time of its observance in Bt 16® 
(‘Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee ; from 
the time thou beginnest to put the sickle to the 
standing com shalt thou begin to number seven 
weeks,’ jUV), find their definite explanation in Lv 
23®‘®b ^ Prom the latter we learn (1) that the 
beginning of the harvest season was celebrated 
during the feast of unleavened bread by the cere- 
mony of waving before the Lord ‘a sheaf (npy) of 
the first-fruits of harvest,’* together with 

the waving of a he-lamb and the rendering of 


or the new crop could be eaten until this had been 
done. Bince the barley ripened first, the sheaf 
was understood to be of that grain (Philo, de 
Sejptm, §20; Jos. Ant m. x. 6), though it is not 
specified iu OT, The ‘feast of weeks* came on 
the fiftieth day after the barley-sheaf was waved 
(w.^* the day after the completion of seven 
weeks). Hence we read { J er 5®*) of ‘ the appointed 
weeks of harvest’ ; and Philo {de Septen, §21) says 
that the sheaf-waving wpoioprds iariv hripat iopr^s 
pxl^opos, 

(2) We learn also from Lv 23 that the barley-sheaf 
was waved on ‘the morrow after the Sabbath’ 
(yyn. u u-inaa). The meaning of this phrase, 
on which the computation of Pentecost depends, 
has been much disputed. The Jews of Christ^ time 
understood it to designate Nisan 16th, without re- ■ 
gard to the day of the week ; ‘ the Sabbath ’ being 
interpreted as the first day of the feast of unleavenea 
bread (Nisan 15th) on the basis of v.^ [see Jos. i 
Ant, in. X. 6 ; LXX at Lv 23^^ (r^ ivai^piov rij'i ■ 
Tpc&njs) ; Targums (n^^ kisV -vom) 5 Mishna, Chag, \ 
II. 4, Menmeh, x, 1-3]. There was dissent, however, * 
from this interpretation even at that time. The ■ 
* Baithusians ’ (Sadducees) are said to have held 
that ‘the morrow after the Sabbath’ meant the 
day^ following the weekly Sabbath which occurred 
during the feast of unleavened bread (see Lightfoot, 
Mw, Eeh, on Lk 6^ ; Adler, ‘ Phar. u. Sad. u. ihre 

i second temple, barley was cut the previous evening’ 

to the ^ount of an ephah (10 omers), brought to the temple, 
tferashea, parched, and ground. Then one omer, mixed with ' 
on and frankmcease, was ‘ waved ' and a handful burned on the 
altar iiL X. 6; Mishna, Menaeh. x. 4 ; Edersheim, I 

ete. p. 224). Kurtz {Soar, Worship of OT, p. 374) | 
Ibiitks the sheaf itself should have been waved according to Lv. i 


differirende Ausleg. d. jnnoD/ in Monatschr,/, 
Gesch, 'll, Wisse'iisch, d, Judenth. 1878, p. 522 n., 
568 ff., 1879, p. 29 ff. ; Montet, Essai sur Us orig„ 
des partis Bad, et Phar, 1883), and the Karaites 
of the 8th cent. A.B. followed the, same view (see 
Trigland, Diatribe de secta Ear, 1703, ch. 4), There 
are also traces in antiquity of the view that the 
phrase in question designated tlie^ last, not the 
first, day of the paschal festival (see Dilliiiaiin 
in SchenkeFs Bih,-Le^, under ‘ Pfingsten Some 
modem scholars likewise contend that the tradi- 
tional interpretation was wrong, chiefly because ha# 
elsewhere means the weekly Sabbath, and because, 
it is said, nin;^ (Lv 23^®) can only mean weeks 
which ended with Sabbaths. Hence George {Die 
alter, Jud, Fester 1835} understood the ‘ Sabbath * 
in question to be the weekly Sabbath which fell 
immediately before harvest, holding the harvest 
festivals to have had originally no connexion with 
the Passover, Hitzig {Ostern u, Pfingsten, 1837, 
Ost %, Pf, im zweit Dekalog, 1838) went so far as 
to maintain that in the Heb. Calendar Nisan 14 and 
21 were always Sabbaths, so that the year must 
always have begun (Nisan I) with a Sunday ; and 
that ‘ the morrow after the Sabbath ’ was the day 
following the weekly Sabbath of the feast of un- 
leavened bread, and therefore always fell on Sun- 
day, Nisan 22. With him agreed Knobel {Com, on 
Lev,) and Kurtz (Baer, Worship of OT, Eng. tr. 
p. 356), except that they identified the ‘Sabbath’ 
m question with Nisan 14, and the day of the 
sheaf- waving with Nisan 15. Against this unsup- 
ported conception of the calendar, however, is the 
well-known custom of beginning each month by 
the new moon, as well as the fact that in such a 
calendar there would be an incomplete week at the 
end of the year, which would conflict with the 
sanctity of the seventh day. Hitzig’s theory, more- 
over, would place the sheaf -waving after the feast 
of unleavened bread had ended. ^ Hence snore 
writers have followed the Sadducean interpretation, 
although this also might, when Nis. 15 fell on Sun- 
day, throw the ceremony of sheaf -waving outside 
the feast of unleavened bread (Saalschiitz, Dm Mos, 
Becht\ 1853, p. 418 ; Furst, iJe6. 'll, Ghald, Worterb, 
1863, under rssi^ ; Wellhausen, Jahrb, f, deutsch, 
TheoL xxii. ; Proleg, p. 86 ; von Orelli in Herzog’s 
EE^, art. ‘ Pfingstfest ’). The traditional inter- 
pretation, however, may be successfully defended. 
There is no sufiBeient proof that the connexion of the 
sheaf- waving with tne feast of unleavened bread 
was not original, nor can Lv 23®‘®® be separated 
from the surrounding legislation, since otherwise 
no directions concerning the feast of weeks would 
be given in it at all. If, however, the two were thus 
connected, the sheaf-waving may most naturally 
be supposed to have occurred during, not after, the 
feast. This is also made probable by Jos 
where it is stated that, after having kept the Pass- 
over on the 14th day of the month in Gilgal, ‘ thw 
did eat of the produce (RVm, not ‘ old com ’ as A v 
and RY ; means simply produce) of the land 
on the morrow after the passover, unleavened cakes 
and parched com in the self-same day.’ The latter 
clause shows that the feast of unleavened bread was 
not over, and ‘the morrow after the passover,’ while 
it may mean (as in Nu 33®} Nis. 15, may also mean 
i Nis* 16, since the paschal meal was celebrated on Nis 
I 15, in the evening following the 14th when the lamb 
i was slain ; but at any rate the phraseology shows 
j that the sheaf- waving, without which the new corn 
’ could not be eaten, was regulated by the date of 
i the Passover itself, not by any weeldy Sabbath. 
Finally, the application of to the first day of 
unleavened bread may be justified by the language 
used (v.®®) of the day of atonement (‘ In the ninth 
day of the month . . , shall ye keep your sabbath ’), 
and by the application of the term to the sabbatical 
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year (Lv 25^* ® 26®^- ; while the use of nin|# in 

the general sense of weeks may he justified by the 
analogy of the Aramaic and Syriac, the interpreta- 
tion 01 the LXX {tQp €^dop.ddo)p)f and the use of 
ffdfS^arop and (rctjSjSara in NT, e,g. Mt 28^, Lk 18^® 
[seeBahr, Symh, ii. 619; Dillm. in SchenkeTs BiL- 
Lex. (in his Com. also Dillm. regards this view 
as exegetically defensible) ; Schiirer, HJP ii. ii 
37 ; W. H. Green, Heh. Feasts^ ch. vii.]. It is at 
any rate certain that the Jews celebrated the sheaf - 
waving on Nis. 16, and Pentecost on the fiftieth 
day after (usually Sivan 6), without regard in 
either case to the day of the week. Eeland 
{Antiq. ' SacT. Vet. Heh. part iv. ch. iv.) states, 
indeed, that they took care that Pentecost should 
not fall on the third, fifth, or seventh day of the 
week ; but this was probably only a later Rabbinical 
rale (see Ideler, Handb. d, Chronol. i. p. 537 ft'.). 

The feast of weeks or Pentecost, therefore, as it 
appears in the Pent., was a joyful acknowledgment 
of the completion of the harvest in the land which 
God had given Israel. The whole harvest season was 
in a sense sacred time. Hence Pentecost lasted but 
one day. By its prelude, the sheaf- waving, it was 
dependent on Passover, commemorative of IsraePs 
redemption; and by the interval of seven \veeks 
between it and Nis. 16, it was brought into the 
sabbatical system in accordance with which the 
Heh. feasts were arranged. 

Those modern writers who maintain the post- 
exilic origin of the Levitical code, consider Pente- 
cost, like the other agricultural feasts, to have 
been originally a nature-festival, which in the 
development of the Heh. cultus was taken up into 
an artificial ecclesiastical system. Wellhausen 
(Proleg. Eng. tr. ch. iii.) points out that in the 
early prophetical narrative of JE (Ex 23^® 3422} 
dates of the harvest festivals are vaguely de- 
scribed ; that first in Dt {e.g. 12®“^^ I423.26 22®* 3®) 
is Pentecost, as well as the other feasts, connected 
with a central sanctuary, and the freewill offer- 
ings tend to appear as liturgical obligations, 
though there is still no mention of a single com- 
munal offering ; hut that in the Levitical code (Lv 
23, Nu 28, the former including, however, elements 
from older sources ; see also Driver, p. 66; 
Diilmann, Comment.) the offerings have become 
mere dues, the communal offering through the 
priests outranks the freewill offerings of the 
people, and the festival has been brought into an 
arbitrary system of dates and relations quite 
different from its primitive freedom. 

The ceremonies for the celebration of Pentecost 
are described in Lv 23^®"®^. On it no servile work 
could he done. Two loaves of bread, made from 
two-tenths of an ^hah (RV) of fine fiour from the 
new wheat (Ex 34®®) harvest, were to be baked with 
leaven and presented by the priest before the 
Loed as a wave-offering. ‘Ye shall bring (the 
loaves) out of your habitations’ (D3‘'Cii’fias, LXX dir6 
KaroiKlas vfiwp) does not mean that each house- 
hold was to present two loaves (as Vulg. and 
Luther read, ‘out of all your dwellings’; so 
Calvin, Osiander, George, et al.), but that the 
loaves were to be taken from the ordinary bread 
made from wheat of the land for household pur- 
poses. Hence also they were to he leavened,* and 
therefore could not come upon the altar (Ex 23^®, 
Lv 2^^), but were merely waved before the LOED 
and consumed by the priests. With them two 
lambs were to be also waved as peace-offerings, 
significant of the fellowship between J" and his 
people ; while at the same time a burnt-offering 
was to be made, consisting of seven yearling 

* Edersheim (The Temple^ etc. p. 230) thinks the leaven repre- 
sented the sense of sin which ming*led with the thanksgiving'. 
®he common explanation is that the loaves were intended^ to 
represent the ordinary food of the people, and this explanation 
appears suihcient. 


lambs without blemish, one young bullock, and 
two rams, with the appropriate meal- and drink- 
offerings, and also a he-goat as a sin-offering — these 
latter expressing the need of redemption, which 
properly mingled with the people’s thanksgiving. 

In Nu 28®®“®^ a slightly different set of offerings 
is directed for ‘the day of first-fruits,’ as Pentecost 
is there called, to be made in addition to the daily 
sacrifices. Many consider this list also to refer to 
the offering accompanying the loaves, and either 
pass over the differences as unimportant or explain 
them as due to corruption of the text or to diverse 
and unharmonized sources. The later Jews, how- 
ever, regarded the two lists as supplementary, — 
that in Nu referring to the sacrifices for Pentecost . 
considered as a special feast-day ; that in Lv to the 
sacrifices directly connected with the loaves ; so 
that on Pentecost three series of sacrifices were 
made : (1) the daily burnt - offerings ; (2) the 
special offerings for a feast-day ; (3) the waving of 
the loaves and lambs, and the sacrifices connected 
therewith. This usage appears from Jos. Ant. 
III. X, 6, where the offerings of both lists are 
added together (except that he specifies two rams, 
which is probably an error for three) ; also from 
the Mishna (see Menach. iv. 2, 5). Neither is 
there any reasonable objection to thus combining 
the lists, since Nu 28. 29 contain directions for 
sacrifices on special days without describing other 
ceremonies which fell on those days. Finally, 
besides these communal offerings, Pentecost ’was 
celebrated by the freewill offerings of individuals 
both to the sanctuary and to the poor (Dt 16^®* 
Lv23®®). 

These ceremonies emphasized the relation of 
Pentecost, as the close of harvest, to the sheaf- 
waving at its beginning. There a single sheaf of 
barley, here two prepared loaves of wheat-bread ; 
there one lamb, nere two, together with accom- 
panying burnt- and sin-offerings. That, there- 
fore, was the prelude of this. The two included 
the harvest period of seven weeks,* and expressed 
in climacteric form the increased gratitude of the 
people. No voluntary offerings of first-fruits could 
be made before Pentecost (see Ex 23^®). Of course 
the harvest was not always fimished in all the land 
by Pentecost; but the seven weeks covered the 
normal period, and brought the festival into the 
sabbatical system. 

In the second temple these ceremonies were 
fully observed. Multitudes attended the feast 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. X. 2, BJ II. iii, 1 ; Ac 2®). In 
anticipation of it, a portion of the best wheat, 
previously selected, was cut, thrashed, brought to 
the temple, ground, and passed through twelve 
sieves to ensure its fineness. On the day before 
Pentecost [unless it were a Sabbath, in which case 
on the second day before] two omers of the fiour 
were baked into loaves. The size of the latter is 
described in the Mishna as 4 handbreadths wide, 
7 long, and 4 fingers high. Soon after midnight 
the temple gates were opened that offerings for 
the day mig& be examined by the priests. At 
sunrise occurred the regular daily sacrifice, and 
soon afterwards the festal offerings directed in 
Nu 28®®”®^. Amid the singing of the ‘ Haliel,’ the 
peculiar ceremonies of Pentecost began. ‘The 
two lambs were first waved alive ; then, after their 
sacrifice, the breast and shoulder were laid beside 

* The phrase, * h dtvnpoirpi&Ti^* found in TB of Lk 6^ 

(supported by many MSS), ‘has been explained as meaning the 
first Sab. after the second day of the feast of unleavened bread, 
i.e. the first Sab. of the harvest period. (So, first, Scaliger, de 
Emend, Temp, vi. 677, followed by many. See Lightfoot, Mor. 
£rc6. on the passage). The word must have originated m 
some known custom; and this explanation is not improbable, 

I since the Sabbaths between Nig. 16 and Pentecost were car©- 
; fully noted. The adj., however, is probably a Western and 
i Syrian gloss intruded into Lk*s text, and is rejected by WS 
! after and other weighty authorities. 
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the loaves and '** waved (generally toward the 
East) forwards and backward, and np and down’ 
(Edersheim, The TemjpU, p. 230). Then followed 
the other appointed sacrifices, and the freewill 
gifts 5 and the rest of the day was spent in festive 
gatherings, to which the poor and the stranger and 
the Levite were invited. The attendant festivities 
are said to have often continned several days. 

The Jews of the post-biblical period held Pente- 
cost to celebrate w of the law at Sinai, 

which was calculated to have taken place on the 
50th day after the Exodus (Ex 19^). Wo such view 
of the d^, however, is found in <)T, Josephus, or 
Philo. PMo, in fact, seems to regard the feast of 
trumpets as commemorative of Sinai (de Septen, 
§ 22), It was probably after the fall of Jems, that 
this view oriOTated,* Thereafter it was generally 
adopted by the Rabbins, and the day is described 
in the later liturgy as * the day of the giving of 
the law’ (Saalschiitz, Das Mos, Eecht, p. 420). 
The same view appears among the Christian 
Fathers (see Jerome, JSip, ad Fahiolam ; Augustine, 
contra Faustnm, xxxii. 12). Maimonides [More 
neb. iii. 41) expressly says, ' festum septimanarum 
est dies ille, quo lex data fuit ’ ; hut Abarhanel, 
while admitting the fact, denies that Pentecost 
was a celebration of it (Bahr, Symh. ii. 645). 
Modem Jews accept the tradition, and spend the 
previous night in reading the law and other ap- 
propriate Scripture. The later Jews also observed 
rentecost for two days ; hut this custom arose in 
the Dispersion from the difficulty of determining 
exactly the Palestinian month, which was fixed by 
observation of the moon. See New Moon. 

In the Christian Church the importance of 
Pentecost was continued, and its significance 
emphasized, by the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day (Ac 2).t The day of the week on that 
occasion is traditionally represented as Sunday. 
Its determination, however, depends on the date 
assigned to Christ’s death. It is to he assumed 
that He died on a Friday (see e,g. Mk 15^). If, 
then, as many suppose the Fourth Gospel to 
teach, He died, on Ms. 14, Nis. 16 and Pentecost 
fell on a Sunday ; but if, as the Synoptists seem 
to state, He ate the passover with His disciples 
at the regular time, He was cracified on Nis. 15, 
and Nis. 16 and Pentecost fell on Saturday [see 
Chronology op NT]. Wieseler [Chron, d. Apost. 
Zeitalter, p. 20) plausibly suggests that the fes- 
tival was fixed on Sunday by the later Western 
Church to correspond with Easter. 

But, whatever the day of the week may have 
been, the events of that Pentecost were of funda- 
mental importance to the Church, and as appropri- 
ate to that festival as Christ’s death had been to 
the Passover season. They indicated the Divine 
origin of Christianity on its subjective side, and 
the Church was then endowed for its future work. 
The suddenness of the manifestation indicated the 
supematnralness of the endowment; the * sound 
as of the rushing of a mighty wind’ was the 
natural emblem of the almighty Spirit; the 
tongues ‘parting asunder’ or ‘ distributing them- 
selves’ on the disciples [not ‘cloven’ as AV] 
symbolized the universal gift of power to proclaim 
the gospel; the semblance of fire indicated the 
purified zeal, bom of faith and love, which was 

* Pt 1613 gives a reason for observing the fefiat as directed, 
not a statement of what the feast celebrated. See 515, 1518, 
Yaih art ‘Pfingstfest,* appeals for this 

view also to 2 Oh 1618, and even to Jn S®® ; but nis arguments 
are not convincing, 

tThe language of Ac 21 h vS ruuTK^pe/ve’Ban 
srsvty}$Mff7tis; has been understood by some (as Olshausen and 
Bamngarten, so also Blass) to mean that the Spirit came before 
the day of Pentecost ; while Lightfoot in Bor, Heb, (Exer(nt. 
on Ac 2) interprets it of the day after Pentecost. The vast 
majority of critics interpret it of Pentecost itself. See Meyer’s 
Com, 


to characterize the proclamation ; while the poly- 
glot (?) utterances of the believers were a sign ol 
the world- wide destination of the truth which filled 
their lips with praise [see Tongues, Gift of]. 
The occurrence of these events on Pentecost was 
also significant. The gift of the Spirit was the 
first-fruit of the spiritual harvest' (cf. Ro 8^ 11“ 
Ja 1“) procured through the work of Christ ; and 
the dependence of Pentecost on Passover harmonized 
with the dependence of the Spirit’s work on the 
objective sacrifice of the Redeemer. The euchar- 
istic character of Pentecost harmonized also with 
the joy of the disciples over their spiritual blessings ; 
while, providentially, the presence of multitudes 
at the feast made it a fit opportunity for the first 
public proclamation of the now completed gospel. 
Among the early Jewish Christians observance 
of the BLeh. feasts continned, doubtless mth fresh 
significance derived from the new revelation. So 
it is noteworthy that St. Paul earnestly desired 
to present the gifts of the Gentile Churches to the 
saints in Jud<ea at Pentecost (Ac 20“). There is 
no evidence, however, that the Gentile Churches 
of the apostolic age observed this feast ; but at 
the close of the 2nd cent, it appears as one of 
the established festal periods of the Church. The 
name Pentecost was at first applied to the whole 
time between Easter and the festival of the Holy 
Ghost (Greg. Naz. Orat. 44 dePent,), This larger 
meaning of the word is abundantly shown by 
Tert. de Idololatria, 14, de Baptismo, 19 ; Grig. 

c. Cels, viii. 22; Apost, Const, v. 20, etc. The 
period was one of joyfulness. As on the Lord’s 
day, no fasting or kneeling in prayer were 
allowed (Tert. ae. Cor, 3). Afterwards the term 
was limited to the 50th day after Easter (Apost, 
Const, lib. viii, cap. 33 ; Counc. Eliberis, Canon 43) ; 
and, at a still later period, the following days, or 
in some places the week, were included in the 
festival. The Pentecost season was especially 
used for baptisms. From the white robes worn 
by the candidates, the English term * Whitsunday’ 
is supposed to have arisen (see Riddle, Manual 
of Chr, Ant, p. 681, and esp. Skeat, Etym, Dict,\ 
for various explanations of the origin of the 
word). 

Literatube.— D rusius, Botce Maiores la Lv 2315-81 (in Crit, 
Sacr.); Ligbtfoot, Works (1825), hi 186 £f., viii. lOfl., 
Buxtorf, Syn. Jud, c. xx. ; Oarpzov, Appar, Ciit, lib. iii. c. 6 ; 
Eeland, Antiq, Sacr, Vet, Eeb. part iv. c. iv. ; Iken, de 
duohus panibm Pent , ; Spencer, de lea. JETed. i, ix. 2, in. viii. 
2 : Meyer, de temp, et fest. Heb , ; Michaelis, Com, on Laws 
ofMom(Eag. tr.), article 197 ; Bahr, Symboltk d, Jfos. Cidtus, 
ii, 613 ff., 646 fE.; Otho, Lex, Raib, under *Pesta’; Ideler, 
Bandb. der Chrondl. i, 619 ff. ; George, Die cUter, Jild, Feste^ 
p. 258 fE. ; Hitaig, Ostem u. PJingsten (1837), Ost, u, Pf. im 
zw&iten Dekal. (1838) ; Hupfeld, de Fest, Beh, ii ; KeiL Bib, 
Arch. (Eng. tr.) § 83 ; Wieseler, Chron, Synops, d, vier Evo, p. 
847 ff., and Caron, d, Apost, Zeitalt. I6ff. ; Wellhausen, 
Proleg. (Eng. tr.) ch. iii, ; Edersheim, The Temple^ ch. xiii. : 
Green, The Beh, Feasts, Lect. vii. ; articles in Herzog’s and 
Winer’s Bib. Bealwdrterb, under ‘Ffingstf est’ and * Pfingsten.* 
For the early Christian observance of Pentecost see Bingham, 
Christ. Antiqq. xx. vi. § vi, ; Augusti, DenJcwilrdigkeitm am 

d. Christ. Archaol, ii. 343 fE., and Bandb. d. Christ. Arehdol. i 

t 654fiE,; Guericke, Lehrb.d, Christ-Kireh, Arch. p. 190®.; 

iddle, Manual of Christ Antiqq. p. 679 ®. ; Cave, Prim. 
Christianity, ch. vii. *X‘, PUBVES. 

PENUEL.— See PenDEL., ; ' ■ 

PEOPLE is the AV rendering of a great variety 
of Heb. and Gr. terms, the most important of 
which are '^3, Di «7 or m, dij/Mos, ^Bvos, Xa6s, o'xXos. 
The distinctive meanings of these are discussed 
under (^entiles. While m many instances no doubt 
can exist as to the reference of the word people, 
there are cases where the Eng. reader cannot but 
feel uncertain whether he is to understand by it 
ihfy people of Israel or people in the sense of Gen- 
tile nations. This ambiguity is avoided by RV, 
which, for the latter sense, freely employs tm 
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plur. peoples j which in AV occurs only in Rev 
Ion 1715, The effect of this change in clearing 
up the meaning is very evident in such passages 
as Ps Is 55^^ 60® etc. See Preface to RV of 
OT. 

Special notice is required of the phrase ® people 
of the land® which occurs frequently in 

the OT, especially in Jeremiah (P® 34^® 37® 44®^ 
52®- 25), Ezeidel (7®^ 12^® 22®® 33® 46®'®), and 

2 Kings 18- 2® 155 16,15 2124 2330.35 24W 25®* 1®), 

with the parallel passages in 2 Chronicles {23i®* 2®* 
2021 3325 301 jjj most of these instances it means 
the general^ hody of the people, as ■ distinguished 
from the king and the aristocracy. The fuller 
phrase n^n“D]2 nh is used in 2 K 24^4 for ‘the 
poorest sort of the people of the land ’ (cf. 2 E 25i®, 
Jer 40^ 52^5* % In Gn 23’* i®* 1® (P), Nu 14® (JE), 
'am’ha^^re^ is employed with reference to non- 
Israelites. The title 'ammi haJdrez (or *ammi 
haldrd^dth) has a technical sense in the hook of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, being used of that half-heathen 
half -Jewish population of Palestine with whom, 
less scrupulous Jews intermarried and maintained 
friendly relations, hut with whom the party repre- 
sented by Ezra and Nehemiah refused all but the 
most unavoidable intercourse (Ezr 9^*® Neh 
10®®*®®). The phrase 'am-hd^drez was used by the 
Rabbins not only collectively but in an individual 
sense (they spoke of an ^am-hd^drez) for the class 
distinct from the strict observers of the law (cf. 
Jn 74® ‘ this mnltitnde [o ogrros] which knoweth 

not the law are accursed ^). See, further, art. 
Pharisees, p. 804; Schiirer, G/P® ii. 400 {EJP 
11, ii. 22 f.] ; Smend, (Index, 

s, ‘ Am haarez ’). J. A. Selbie. 

FEOR ; Fhogor, and [Jos 22^^ Bed- 

vhcgor^ etc.). — 1. Nu 23®® only, a mountain in 
Moab, the last point to which Balak took Balaam, 
after he had sacrificed at Bamoth-baa! and in the 
field of Zophim, at the top of Pisgah. Peor is 
described as looking down upon Jeshimon (RVm ; 
RV text ‘the desert’). The Onomctsticon describes 
the mountain as opposite Jericho, and as having 
upon it a town, Danaba (DiNHABAH, wh. see), 7 
miles from Heshbon. Peor is not certainly identi- 
fied. PEFSt (1882, p. 87) suggests the peak above 
*A in Minyeh overlooking the Bead Sea. Buhl ( GA P 
116) places Beth-peor at the mouth of the Wady 
Eesbdn, and is inclined to identify Peor with el- 
MuSaMar, between Wady "Aj4n M4sa and Wady 
Jgeshdn, For further details see Beth-PEOR. 

2. A town in Judah, added by the LXX, ^ay 
after Jos 15®® ; for site see Beth-peoe* . 

3. A divine name, Nu 26^® 31^®, Jos 22^’^; see 
Baal-peor. ■ 

i. The LXX reading, for Pau, Gn 36®®, or 

Pai I 011 1®®; see Pai. W. H. Bekkett. 

PERJSil Uepala, Hepaios^ Hepafroys) is the name 
given by Josephus to the district which is spoken 
of in Rabbinical literature as ‘the land beyond 
Jordan.’ (In like manner the NT, which never 
mentions Pereca by name, uses the phrase wipap 
rod ^lopddpov, Mt 41^ 19^ Mk 3®, Jn i®® 3®® 6^^- 
18^). He says (BJ in. iii. 3) that it stretches from 
Machssrus in the south to Pella in the north, while 
its breadth is from Philadelphia CAmmdn) to the 
Jordan. In another place {BJ IV. vii. 3, 6) he 
makes Gadara the capital of Peraea ; and Schiirer 
{HJP II, i 113, note) infers that in the former case 
the name is used in a political sense, i.e. with ex- 
clusion of the towns of the Becapolis. In a geo- 
graphical sense it must have reached farther north, 
at any rate to the bank of the Yarmuht while its 
southern boundary was probably the Arnon, It 
thus covered the districts of Jebel *Ajl4n and 
d-Bdlpa. It may be roughly described as a high 


tableland, ^ tom in many parts by deep water 
courses, mighty and picturesque ravines, breaking 
down towards the "Arabahj or, as it is' now called, 
el-Ghdr. Along the western , edge the heights sink , 
abruptly into the Jordan Valley? eastward they 
fall away more gently into the desert. The great 
gorge of the Yarmuk in the, north and that of the 
Arnon in the south form natural boundaries. 

Jos^hus observes that, while ' larger in extent 
than Galilee, it is inferior in fertility, and less 
adapted for the growth of the finer fruits. The 
Per^an soil, however, is rich, and has always 
yielded good returns to, the husbandman. Much 
land now used for pasture is well capable of culti- 
vation 5 and an excellent supply of %vater is pro- 
vided by its streams and perennial springs. Great, 
reaches of these healthy uplands are covered with 
a forest, of oak.. The olive flourishes in many of 
the valleys, while the vine trails over the fruitful 
slopes. Towards the eastern border the country 
is treeless, and parts are barren and stony (Guy le 
Strange in Schumacher’s A the Jordan^ 292 E), 

'hut tm fellahtn of the Arabs find space to grow 
tolerable crops. Yak^t (A.i>. 1225) observes that 
the region is noted for its wheat croM (Guy le 
Strange, PaL under the Moderm^ 35). The raisins 
most highly prized in the country come from the 
district capital es-SalL Mukaddasi (a.D. 985) says 
that next to Ba'albek it is the coldest place in Syria 
{op. dt. 15). See ,arts. Gab, Gilead, Reuben. 

In the earlier days of the Maccabees, Persea 
was inhabited chiefly by Gentiles, among whom 
was a ‘dispersion’ of Jews. Accordingly Judas, 
after he had discomfited the heathen, conveyed all 
the Israelites for.' safety' into Judsea (1 Mac 
The policy of Judaizing the province was not 
introduced before the time of Hyrcanus ; probably 
by one of his successors (Sehfirer, MJP i, i. 192). 
It shared in the reduction of taxes ordered by 
Jonathan (A xiii. ii. 3). Alexander Jannseus 
waged w’’ar with varying fortune throughout his 
reign, and before his death had the whole country, 
from Merom to the Bead Sea, under Ms sway 
(Schurer, Lc. pp. 297, 306). At Herod’s request it 
w^as given as a tetrarchy to his brother Pneroras, 
who in the end fled hither, to die, it was thought, 
by poison {Ant XY. x. 3, BJ I. xxiv. 5, xxx. 3, 4). 
It was the scene of some of Herod’s building 
enterprise {Ant XV. viii. 5). On Herod’s death, 
Antipas was appointed tetrarch of Galilee and 
Peraea {Ant xvn. viii. 1). When Augustus con- 
firmed Herod Antipas in the tetrarchy, Gadara 
was cut off and added to Syria {BJ il, vi. 3). On 
the site of the ancient Beth-haram (Jos IS®’) the 
tetrarch built a city and called it Julias in honour 
of the emperor’s wife {Ant xvm. ii. 1, BJ n. 
ix, 1), which Nero afterwards gave to Agrippa, 
with 14 villages about it {Ant XX. viii. 4). It is 
now represented by Tell er-Mameh {HGHL'^ 488, 
note). Peraea was the scene of Simon’s rising, 
so swiftly suppressed by Gratus (A»f. XVIL x. 6, 
BJ II. iv. 2). Felix was appointed by Claudius 
procurator of Galilee, Samaria, and Peraea {BJ n. 
xii. 8). After the defeat of Cestius, Manasseh 
was set over Persea {BJ H. xx. 4), The whole 
region was finally subdued to the Romans by 
Placidus, acting under Vespasian {BJ rv, vii. 
3-6). When the Moslems conquered the eonntiy, 
the district, with its capital * Amm^n, was attached 
to the province of Bamasous (Ya-kfibi, A.D. 874- 
890). Later it was included in the kingdom of 
Kerak [BimashM (A.D. 1300) 1 Guy le Strange, 
PaL under the Moslems, 34, 41]. 

In the beginning of our era the population was 
prevailingly Jewim. Persea sent a multitude of 
Jews to Jerusalem in the rising against Sabinus 
{BJ n. ilL 1). When Gadara fell they were mostly 
Jews who perished {BJ SY. vii. 3, 6). They were 
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Btrong enough to venture on armed strife with the 
inhabitants of Philadelpliia over the 

boundaries of a certain village (Ant XX. L 1), and 
were reduced to order only by the iron hand of 
Fadus. The Mishna constantly refers to Persea — 
Hlie land beyond Jordan® — as a province of the 
land of Israelj along with Judsea and Galilee. 
Treating of the disposal of the seventh year’s 
fruits it is said, * The land of Israel is divided into 
three parts : Judsea, the land heyond Jordan, and 
Galilee’ (Shehiith ix. 2). With regard to the 
marriage law, it is in the same case with the 
other two {KethvMm xiii. 10) ; so also with regard 
to possessions (Baba hathra iii. 2). Persea lay 
between two Gentile provinces on the east, as did 
Samaria between the two Jewish provinces on the 
west of the Jordan. The fords helow ReMw- and 
opposite Jericho aiforded communication with 
Galilee and Judsea respectively. Persea ^ thus 
formed a link connecting the Jewish provinces, 
so that the pilgrim from any part might go to 
Jerusalem and return without setting foot on 
Gentile soil ; and, what was at least of equal im- 
portance, he could avoid peril of hurt and indignity, 
which the Samaritans loved to inflict on those 
passing through Samaria (Lk 9®^ ; Jos. Ant, XX. 
vi. I, Fita 52). 

J esus seems to have been baptized on the Persean 
side of Jordan (Jn 10^®). Farrar thinks He passed 
that way after the Samaritans refused to receive 
Him (Lk 9®^^*). From the Feast of the Dedication 
He escaped to Perasa (Jn 10^®), whence He was 
summoned by the sisters at Bethany (Jn 11®). 
The visit, ^vith incidents and teaching, described 
in Mt 19, Mk 10^"®^ Lk IS^®”®®, is commonly re- 
ferred to the period succeeding His retirement to 
Ephraim (Jn 11®^) ; and from Persea He made His 
last journey to Jerusalem. 

Niger, * a man of great valour in the war with 
the Komans,® who belonged to this district, is 
caUed ‘the Persean’ (IlepatrijSy BJ ll. xx. 4, IV. 
vi, 1). One of the most awful incidents in the 
siege of J’erusalem perpetuates the name of Mary, 
a woman of Persea, from the village of Bethezoh 
(BJ VI. iii. 4). In the nation’s crowning calamity, 
when the Romans destroyed Jerusalem, and the 
temple sank in flaming ruins, Josephus names 
Persea for the last time, as if in sympathy ‘ echo- 
ing hack’ from afar the dolorous tumult and 
uproar (BJ VI. v. 1). 

LiTEEATURa.—Besides the authorities cited above, see Merrill, 
Bast of the Jordan ; Oliphant, The Land of Gilead ; Baedeker, 
Tal. and Syrian 176-193 ; Thomson, Land and Book. iii. 647- 
677 ; Bubl, GAP 120 ; PUny, Nat. Hist, v, 18. 

W, Ewing. 

(dTJ^*!?, 5pos dffeplap), — Mt. Perazim of 
Is 28®^ (‘the Lord shall rise up as in mount Pera- 
zim’) is probably to be identified with Baal- 
PERAZIM, the scene of one of David’s victories over 
the Philistines, 2 S 5*®— 1 Ch 14P-, It lay apparently 
N.E. of Adullam, on the ridge above "Ain Fdrts 
(see FEFSt, Oct, 1899, p. 347). C. R. Conder, 

PEBDITIOH. — One of the renderings of dvdtXem 
in NT (AY and RY), but not found at all in OT, in 
either version. It occurs eight times both in AY 
and in RY, hut the latter has substituted ‘ perdition’ 


tion of ungodly men’), apparently because in the 
former passage the ‘ final perdition ’ (cf. riko^) of 
the soul is the prominent sense, and in the latter 
the OT Messianic destruction of the present bodily 
mode of existence. It would seem as if the Re- 
visers took this view of the eschatology of 2P 
generally, for ^ they have translated andikeia by 
‘destruction’ in all the five passages containing 
It, even in and 3^*. It is difficult, however. 


to see why, if this distinction between, destmetim 
and perdition is to hold (cf. Gwynu’s note in 
Speaker's Commentary on Ph 3^®), the Revisers did 
not carry it out more consistently. ^ At Bo 9^* 
(KaT 7 )pTi(TpLiva sls dTribkeidp) ‘ destruction ’ has no 
doubt been allowed to remain as more suitable to 
the figure of the potter and the clay ; but why is 
it left at Mt 7^® ‘ broad is the way that leadetli ek 
T^v dirthkeiav' "I The more technical and complete 
sense of dirdskeia as perdition (Ph 3^®, Mt in 
comparison with the more general sense of $\€0po% 
as destruction (cf. 1 Co 5®), comes out at 1 Ti 6®, 
where dirthkeia serves as a definitive eliiiiax---‘ hurt- 
ful lusts, such as drown men in destruction and 
perdition.’ 

The question whethe'/ the word dirdkeia^ with its 
correlates, (a) involves annihilation, (h) admits oi 
unending existence and punishment, or (c) gives 
room for restoration, has already been dealt with 
in the article on Eschatology (see vol. i. esp. pp. 
738-740, 7521, and 756). It is a question which 
(as it seems to us) can never he absolutely decided 
by the phraseology. An objection to the uncon- 
ditional acceptance of (a) lies in the Jewish views 
of Sheol and Gehenna, and in such a moral use of 
dndkkv/zi and its correlates as in the phrase (Lk 19^®), 
‘The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost (t6 d7roXwA6s),’ — a moral use which 
can he illustrated from the Greek prose of Polybius 
and Plutarch, and from the exegesis of Philo.* (5) 
is rendered uncertain, not only by a jE?ncri considera- 
tions as to the character of God, but by the prov^ 
relativity in the sense of alibu wad al^vm. It is 
impossible to dogmatize in the direction of (c) in 
face of the manifest efforts of our Lord and the 
writers of the NT to depict a finality of destiny 
for those who reject the truth. But when XliCim 
can be said finally to reject it we are not distinctly 
informed. Without doubt, it is to men in the 
present state of existence that the gospel ma kes 
its urgent appeal. But nowhere in the NT aie 
unbelievers warned that after the cessation of the 
present mode of existence all chance is gone. Of 
two things only can we speak with any confidence: 
freewill will never he forced; repentance will never 
be spumed. J. Massie. 

PERESH (Bhg, B om., A 4&c£pes).— A ‘son’ of 
Machir, 1 Ch 7^®. See Manasseh, p. 232*. 

PEREZ (ni ‘rupture,’ or ‘breach’; cf. Perez- 
uzzah, Baal-perazim, etc.). — In AY of OT this 
name is, except in 1 Ch 27®, Neh 11^' spelt PkaresSt 
a modification of the LXX Mpes and Yulg. Phares, 
This last form is found in AY of Mt F, Lk 3®, 
and is retained by RY in 1 Es 5®. 

Perez was one of the twin sons of Judah by 
Tamar his daughter-in-law, and received his name 
from the manner of his birth, Gn 38^®. Nothing 
else is known of his personal history. In the 

f enealogies he takes precedence of his twin brother 
erah, and to him the leading families of the tribe 
of Judah traced their descent. According to Gn 
46^®, Nu 26®®*®^, there were four Judahite clans, 
two of which, Hezron and Hamul, represented 
Perez ; the others were descended from Shelah 
and Zerah respectively. 

Ewald (HI i. 365) has an ingenious theory, that 
as iu Levi, so in Judah there were twelve families, 
and that the clan of Perez preponderated in the 
latter tribe, as that of Kohath did in the former, 
the Kohathite families being equal to the Ger- 
shonite and Merarite combined. In support 
of this he appeals to I Ch 2 and 4^"“, which 
he thinks represent two different genealogies ol 

♦See an article by the present writer in the Mseposiior, 
2nd series, vol. ii. p. 64, * A Contribution to the History d 


Jndali. Im 1 Cli 2 sis sons are assigned to Hezron, 
equalling in number Shelah and the live sons of 
Zerak fiwald here, however, ignores Hamui, the 
addition of whom increases the preponderance of 
the Perez families. Indeed 1 Ch 2 deals almost 
excliisivelj with them. But the account in 1 Ch 
41-23 jg quite different. Here there is explicit men- 
tion of six ‘sons’ of Judah: (1) Perez ( = Hamui 
acc. to Ew.), (2) Hezron (elsewhere son of Perez), 
(3) Carmi (grandson of Zerah, Jos 7h and Ms repre- 
sentative here, acc. to Ew.), (4) Hur,, (5) Siiobal 
(=Sliobab, ,ch. Shelah, Hur and Shobal 

are in ch. 2 sons of Chelubai or Caleb, son of Hezron, 
In order to make up the required number of' 12 
families, Ewald finds in this chapter six other 
^ sons’ of Judah. His selection, however, seems 
quite arbitrary 5 ch. 4 is merely a disjointed list of 
names of persons and places, the mutual relation- 
ships of which are scarcely defined. Ewald is on 
surer ground when he says that in both ‘gene- 
alogies ’ ‘ the proper family history of the tribe was 
combined with the history of the country as a whole, 
as w’ell as of the possessions and residences of the 
more powerful families,’ The blessing pi'onounced 
on Boaz by the elders of Bethlehem, llu4^2 ‘Let 
thy house be like the house of Perez,’ indicates, 
inaeed, that the descendants of Perez wei-e numer- 
ous, but is a natural expression in the mouths of 
members of that family. In later times, the fact 
that David and the royal line of Judah were de- 
scended from Perez through Bam, son of Hezron, 
naturally accounts for the prominence assigned to 
the family; the precedence of Jashobeam among 
the captains, i Ch 27^ was, however, due rather 
to his personal prowess than to his descent; and 
it is to be noted that on comparing the mutually 
complementary lists, 1 Ch Neh ID*®, w'e find 
that in the time of Nehemiah the descendants of 
Perez were not so numerous as those of Zerah. 
Perez occurs, of course, in the genealogy of Christ, 
Mt P, Lk 333. N. J. D. White. 

FEREZITES ('VliD, 6 Stipes). — ^The patronymic of 
the name Peeez, Su 26^®. See preceding article. 

FEREZ-UZZM. — See Nacoit and XJzzAH. 

FERFECTIOH, — ^We exclude from present con- 
sideration the absolute perfection peculiar to God. 
Wherever the term is applied in Scripture to the 
Divine Being (Dt 32% 2S 223% pg 1330 197^ Mt S^®), 
no limitation of its meaning is possible. It is 
certainly significant that the Divine holiness itself 
is proposed as a motive and pattern to man, Lv 
IP^, 1 P 1^®*', 1 Jn 33, Hence there is a close con- 
nexion between man’s conception of the Divine 
holiness and Ms conception of the holiness possible 
to and obligatory on himself. The latter, however, 
is our immediate subject. 

The terms used in Scripture (d?^, riXeios), 
being general and abstract, tell us little until 
defined by the context; and the context is the 
Divine law as understood in a particular age. Their 
connotation varies with man’s knowledge of moral 
and religious truth. The same terms are used 
throughout the OT, and indeed throughout Scrip- 
ture ; but their meaning grows with the growth of 
revelation. Even within the limits of the OT the 
development is great. How much more does ‘ per- 
fect’ mean to the later prophets than to the 
patriarchs ! On NT ground the development is, of 
course, greater stiM. The perfect man in a par- 
ticular age is the man who realizes in himself the 
Divine law, or the ideal (riXos) of man as known in 
that age. Thus, in order to give a complete view 
of the growth of the term in meaning, it would be 
necessary to trace step by step the growth of moral 
and religious ideas in Scripture. It will be enough 


here to indicate the chief stages in th© develop- 
ment. 

Speaking broadly, we may say that the OT idea 
of moral perfection is distinguished from th© NT 
one in three respects. It is negative' rather than 
positive, refers to outward act rather than to 
inner disposition and spirit, and' may be summed 
up in righteousness rather than in love. It will be 
obvious at once that such a statement is to be 
taken with qualifications. There are beyond 
question positive elements in OT ethics, rightness 
of disposition as well as of act is required, love has 
a place beside righteousness. Still, we think, 
careful examination will show that the negative, 

■ the outward act, righteousness, are' the prominent, 
emphatic elements in OT, as the other elements 
are in NT. The higher, spiritual aspects are just 
mentioned in OT, and tben reserved for fuller 
exposition till the fulness of time. 

At the earliest stage the ‘ perfect ’ man is simply 
the ‘upright’ man in contrast to the ‘wicked’ (Job 
p. 8 23 320 922^ ps 3737^ Pj. 221) . in pg 3737 and else- 
where dj? and are used convertibly. The term 
is probably applied to Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and 
Job in the same sense Gn 6® 17^ 25^% Job l\ 
although in Gn 17^ ‘Walk before me' suggests 
higher thoughts, as also in Dt 18^® ‘ Perfect with 
the Lord thy God' does the same. In Gn 17^ LXX 
has &/j.€/iTrTos. In Dt 6® and Lv 19^® the two great 
commandments are definitely formulated, but they 
are nowhere expounded and worked out in detailed 
application (see Lk 10^^). In a similar way the 
forbidding of sins of desire Ex 20^^, the requirement 
of inner truthfulness Ps 15‘^ 61®, ‘circumcision of 
the heart’ Dt 30® (cf. with Bo 2^®), preference of 
moral to ceremonial purity Is 1^®, Mic 6% Jl 
Jer 31®®, Ps 17^®, are germs of great developments ; 
but they remain germs in OT days. 

' The growth in the meaning of perfection in the 
NT is immense. The goal of the old economy is 
the starting-point of the new. The positive side of 
the law is everywhere foremost, Mt 712. 21.24 25^®, 
Jn 13^7 14^®* 23 151% Ja ps- 25 and often. Insistence 
on inward righteousness is just as marked a feature 
, of NT teaching. This is in great part the burden 
I of the Sermon on the Mount, Mt 522.28. 

1 beatitudes are blessings on gracious disposition. 

' Outward obedience is too little, nothing but an 
i inner transformation is sufficient, the roots and 
i springs of man’s life must be made new, Mt 7^’ 

! 15^®, Jn 3®*«, Bo 8® 12% 2 Co Gal 5^% He 9^* etc. 

I Above all, love, which is righteousness raised to 
the highest power, appears everywhere as the 
central law of life, Mt 5^, Lk ®^, Jn 13®^, Bo 
131% 1 Co 13, Ja 2% 1 Jn 3^®- 47* ii* i®- J® etc. This 

substitution of love of God and man for righteous- 
ness involves a complete transformation of the 
Divine law. The two ^eat commandments of the 
law are applied in detail to the different relations 
and duties of human life, Mt Bo 12^% He 13% 
2 P 1*^. Such summaries of duty as are found in 
Bo 12 and 13 are simply different applications of 
the two chief commandments. The distance we 
have travelled is seen in comparing the ‘perfect’ 
of the Lord’s words in Mt 6^® with the ‘perfect* 
of the OT. The qualifying clause * As your Father,’ 
the context with its command ‘Love not merely 
your neighbour but your enemies,’ and the entire 
strain of precept in the discourse, forbid the fixing 
of narrow limits. St, Paul’s teaching in Bo 12^®“*^^ 
is in the same spirit. 

The proposal of Christ Himself as the example of 
Christian life is very significant. Not merely His 
teaching. He Himself is the law, the ideal of re- 
newed man, Jn 13^®, Ph 2®, Eph 4®^ (‘Be ye 
imitators of God’). This suggests the further 
fact that the new, the Christian type of character 
is the one in which the mild virtues and graces 
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prevail, Mt 5^"® li» Jn Gal 6^, Ph 2^ 4», 
Col-312. 

The apostolic prayers and wishes for Christian 
Churches are MI of instruction on this subject. 
Passages like Eph Col P-n, 1 Th 

2 Co 13^ are the final expositions of the law of love, 
and show to what a height the idea of moral per- 
fection has risen. Nothing has been or can he 
added to the type of spiritual excellence there de- 
scribed. The two remarkable words used in 1 Th 5‘^ 
may be taken as an inspired interpretation of riXeios, 
namely 6X(S/fXi?pos and oKoreX'^s; the former occurs 
again in Ja F, the latter is a Hr, XeyS/xemv, The 
former, Ellicott says, ‘ serves to mark that which 
is entire in all its parts, ’the latter indicates the 
^thoroughness and pervasive nature of holiness’ 
(see also Trench, NT Synonyms^ p. 71, and Light- 
foot, ac? loc.)» These passages explain very fully 
the meaning or contents of the moral perfection, 
which is to be the aspiration of every Christian 
for himself, as it was the aspiration of the ajpostles 
for the Christians of their day. The natural doubt 
respecting the possibility of attainment is antici- 
pated by St. Paul’s doxology, ‘ Unto him that is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think,’ Eph 3^®, a passage which reminds 
us that the believer is kept absolutely dependent 
on the ^ace and Spirit of God for the b^inning 
and perfecting of all that is good in him, Eph 2^®, 
Ph 1« 213, Col 228, 1 P P. 

Another line of phraseology, taken from human 
growth, sheds much light on our subject. The 
perfect (r^Xeioi) are the mature, full-grown in con- 
trast to babes and children Tracdla), ‘ Every 

one that partaketh of milk is a babe. Solid food 
is for perfect’ (men), He 'Wherefore let us 
go on to perfection ’ (reXei^r?;?), 6i. ' Be not children 
in mind : in malice be babes, in mind be perfect ’ 
{r4\€Loi)f 1 Co 1420 , also 2^ 31 . All this explains 
' unto a perfect (fuli-^own) man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ, that we maybe 
no longer children,’ Eph 4i8*\ St. John has 'little 
children, fathers, young men,’ IJn 2i8'i8. ' The 

riXeios is one who has attained his moral end, that 
for which he was intended, namely to be a man in 
Christ ’ (Trench, NT Syn, p, 74), ‘ In this sense 
St. Paul claimed to be rAaos, even while almost in 
the same breath he disclaimed the being rereXetw- 
Ph 3 ^ 2. 16 > apostle’s disclaimer 

intimates that there is no state of perfectness 
which excludes the possibility of advance ; the 
full-grown man is still in process of growth. St. 
James also has the idea of perfection, P 32 . 

It is encouraging to remember that this high 
teaching of Scripture has always been kept before 
the mind of the Church. Here again St, Paul is 
our leader, 'Forgetting the things which are be- 
hind, I press on toward the goal,’ Ph 3^8*-. The 
question of the possibility of Christian perfection 
in the present life was raised by Augustine and 
answered in the affirmative. To doubt it, he said, 
would be to limit the power of Divine grace. But 
he doubts, or rather denies, that there have been 
perfect Christians, assigning as reasons the weak- 
ness of hpaan nature, the danger of pride, the need 
of discipline (see quotations in Pope, Oompend, of 
TheolAii p 70). The medieval and Roman Catholic 
Church holds not only the possibility but the fact 
m the case of ‘saints,’ canonization being the 
Church’s seal on the perfect life. The use of the 
term ' saints ’ to denote a special class of Christians 
IS extra-scriptural,^ of in Scripture the term is 
applied to all Christians, Ro U and elsewhere. 
Ihe motive of the monastic system in its long 
history and multitudinous forms has been to secure 
favourable conditions for living a perfect Christian 
hxe, supposed to be impossible in ordinary circum- 
stances. ‘If thou wilt be perfect, sell all that 


thou hast’ (Mt has been he^i to dictate thf 
condition of such a life, as it was the voice eves 
sounding in the ears of Francis of Assisi. What- 
ever our judgment on the monastic system, the 
nobility of its original aims must be acknowledged. 
The great succession of mystics of the h Kempis 
type in every Church and age has done much to 
preserve the tradition of a deep spiritual life. The 
passages of Scripture which are their watchwords 
(Jn 15^ Gal Col 3^~^} have been shown to 
describe true experiences. John Wesley’s doctrine 
on the subject merely follows in the wake of many 
teachers and communities whose aim has been the 
promotion of the highest Christian life. It is a 
doctrine of relative perfection in a very strict 
sense. His own favourite definition of its nature 
is expressed in the terms of the two chief com- 
mandments, which he insists are an ideal intended 
to be realized in actual life. His doctrine differs 
only in name from the teaching of all who desire 
and seek the highest life of holiness. In any case 
the perfect conformity to the image of the Son, 
which is God’s eternal purpose (Ro S^®), must ever 
remain the cherished hope of every believer in 
Christ. J. S. Banks. 

PERFORM, PERFORMINCE. — These words 
have lost the idea of finishing , completing, which 
once belonged to them. Tindale translates Lk 
1428 . 2 » < Which of you disposed to build a toure 
sytteth not donne before and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient 1 to performe it? lest 
after he hath layde the foundacion, and is not 
able to performe it, all that beholde it beginne to 
mocke him.’ And Robinson in More' s Utopia, ii. 
(Lupton’s ed. p, 170), says, 'The lacke of the one 
is performed and fylled up with the aboundaunce 
of the other.’ This is often the meaning of ‘ per- 
form ’ in AV". Thus Is 10 ^® * When the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon Mount 
Zion’ lit. ‘ when he hath cut off’,’ the figure 

being taken from the cutting off of the finished 
web from the loom ; LXX Brav <yvvreXi<X '^ ; Viilg. 
cum impleverit*, Wyc. ‘shall Mfelle,’ Purvey 
‘hath fillid’; Gov. 'As soone as I have per- 
furmed ’), Lk ' When they had performed all 
things according to the law of the Lord’ is not 
merely ‘when they had done all things,’ but 'when 
they had completed’ or (RV) ‘accomplished’ (<ht 
iriX^aav), To * perform the doing ’ of a thing (as in 
2 Co 8 ^) is now tautology, whence RY * complete 
the doing ’ (rd 7 roi 7 }crat imreX^care), The change in 
' the meaning of ‘ perform ’ is due to the supposition 
that it is made up of per and form, and to form 
is to do, to make. It has no connexion with form, 
being derived from Fr. parf ournir, to furnish com- 
pletdy, accomplish. Its original and proper mean- 
ing is well expressed by Maundeville {Travels, p, 
265), 'But whan he sanghe thet he myghte not don 
it, ne bringe it to an ende, he preyed to God of 
Nature that he wolde parforme that that he had 
begonne.’ Cf. Ps 20 ® 57® (Pr. Bk.). 

Performance is used in AY only in the sense of 
bringing to an end, completing, viz. Lk (reXef- 
wa-ts, RY ‘ fulfilment ’), 2 Co (rd emreXiirai, BY 
‘ the completion ’). J. HASTINGS. 

PERFUME, in^the sense of a fragrant material, 
is tr“ of nitop Jc^toreth, in Ex 30®®, and of [o/pl, only 
in plur.] rilplpahtm, in Is 57®. In the verbal form to 
sprmkle scents, in Pr 7^^ it is nUpK Frag-* 
ranee, a word which does not occur in AY, has been 
introduced by RY in Ca I®* ^2 'yis jjj pl 0 y( 3 @ of < savour ’ 
or ‘smell,’ and is the rendering of o'l. The same 
word occurs in Gn 27®^, Hos 14% Ca 4^^ 7% 

The use of odorous or strongly-smelling materials 
has been alluded to under OINTMENT and In- 
cense, as well as under tm specific names of the 
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various scents. Most of these Scripture perfumes 
s<re pungent rather than sweetly-smelling, and 
would not please the present taste ; but, as Pliny 
has said, there have oeen fashions in odours as 
in clothes. ■ The raw materials are gums, resins, 
roots, barks, or leaves, and these were variously 
combined, according to the skill and fancy of the 
perfumer. These are called ‘apothecaries ’ in i 
Ex 30^’^ 372 ^, 2 Ch 16^^ Neh 3^ (D’n,-?i), Ec lOi, Sir 
38® 49^ (LXX in both iivpefSs)^ and ‘ confectionaries ’ 
in I S 8^® (nini?!). .RV substitutes ‘perfumers’ ex- 
cept in 2 Ch, Neh, and Sir j but these texts also 
refer to perfumers, not apothecaries in the modem 
sense of the word. These perfumers constituted a 

S aild among the Jews ; see Apothecary, i. 126 ; 
ONFEOTION, i. 464 ; MEDICINE, above, p. 332. 
These odorous compounds were either for per- 
sonal or for ritual use. Those used for the former 
usually took the form of ointments (which see), 
and were (1) for the purpose of masking the odour 
of the body, which is apt to be strong and disagree- 
able in a hot country. This is especially the case 
with the feet, hence the Greeks and Romans re- 
garded it as a great luxury to have their feet 
anointed with sweet-smelling ointment. Athenseus 
quotes a number of authorities in reference to this 
practice (xii. 78). It was in accordance with this 
mode of showing honour to guests that the woman 
anointed the feet of our Lord (Lk 7®®, cf. Jn 12®). 
For other cases of the cosmetic use of ointmeuts 
or perfumes see Anointing. The use of these was 
looked upon as an effeminate luxury by Pliny, who 
deprecates the lavish use of them in Rome (xiii. 1). 

(2) Perfumes, such as frankincense, were some- 
times chewed to give to the breath a sweet scent 
(Ca 7®). For modem instances see Lane, Mod^ 
Egyp* i. 238. 

(3) Ladies among the Jews sometimes carried per- 
fume boxes at their girdles (Is 3‘^®) 5 these were 
called and this is translated ‘ tablets’ (if. 

lockets) in AV. They were most probably metallic 
boxes containing ointment or frankincense. Such 
boxes have been found in E^pt. 

(4) Perfumes were sprinkled on garments or 
placed in boxes with clothing to give them a 
pleasant odour (Ps 45®, Ca #^). This is still done 
in the East as in the West (see Lane, ih, i. 256). 

(5) Perfume was sprinkled on couches or beds as 
inPr7iL 

(6) In the Persian harem, perfumes were the chief 
means of purification in use : six months unction 
with oil of myrrh, and six months with spices and 
the ‘ ointment of the women,’ LXX rtou 

yvmiKwy (Est 2^^}, At the present day rosewater is 
used for such purificatory washing (Burckhardt, ^ 
Arabia^ i. 68). 

(7) Odours and spices were used at funerals, 
applied as antiseptics to the body. Asa was laid 
in a bed filled with sweet odours and divers kinds 
of spices prepared by the perfumers (2 Ch 16^^) ; and 
Nicodemus provided about 100 lbs. of myrrh and 
aloes for the Wrial of our Lord. They were also 
burned at funerals; probably the burnings of 
2 Ch 16^^ were made of them. At Poppaea’s 
funeral Nero burned more perfumes than Arabia 
could produce within a year (Pliny, xii. 18). 

Of the ritual or ceremonial uses of perfumes, 
usually in the form of incense, mention is made in 
many places in the OT. Sometimes it was burned 
before a king when making a state procession. To 
this there is an allusion in the pillar of smoke which 
preceded the king in Ca 3®. Quintus Curtius speaks 
of a similar ceremonial in the case of Indian princes 
(viiL 38). See Incense in voL ii. p. 468^ 

The period at which incense was introduced into 
the Jewish worship is unknown, but it was per- 
haps used in very early times (see, however, IN- 
CENSE, ih, p. 467***). The Egyptians used it as far 
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back as the 4th dynasty, and on almost every stele 
of the period which covers the whole of the Israelite 
sojourn in Egypt there is specific mention of ntr 
sntr or incense. Odorous fumigations are used in 
all ceremonial religions, and the sweet smell is 
supposed to propitiate the god. Oedipus says that 
Thebes ‘reeks with incense and rings with prayers ’ 
(Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus^ 4), and Herodotus 
records that Datis, the Median, burnt 30 talents of 
frankincense on the altar at Rliensea (vi. 97). Simi- 
lar references might he multiplied for other places, 
and for cults the most dissimilar. To this idea 
Amos alludes, when speaking for the offended Deity 
he says that * He will not smell ’ in their solemn 
assemblies (5®^). RV renders it ‘will take no de- 
light,’ which is a paraphrase, the AV being the 
literal rendering. In the NT there is no account of 
the use of perfumes in Christian worship, but the 
idea is spiritualized like the other typical observ- 
ances of the old worship : thus St. Paul calls the self- 
sacrifice of Christ ‘ a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour ’ (Eph 5^) ; and he also calls the 
gifts which the Philippians had sent to him by 
Epaphroditus ‘ an odour of a sweet smell ’ (Ph 4^®). 
In the apocalyptic vision the four living creatures 
and the 24 elders before the throne of God are said 
to offer incense, which is the type of the prayers of 
saints, Rev 5®. 

The perfumes mentioned in the Bible will be 
found under their specific names. They are Aloes, 
Apples (said to yield a fragrance, but scarcely a 
perfume in the strict sense), Balm, Bdellium 
(probably derived from a species of Amyris and 
allied to myrrh, see Jos. Ant, HI. i. 6), Calamus 
(probably one of the lemon-grasses, such as Andro- 
pogon packnodeSy or sciwenanthus. The former 
yields the sweet-scented Turkish grass-oil of com- 
merce. It might, however, be the Acorm calamus 
or sweet-caue, but this is unlikely), Gamphir'e 
(henna). Cassia, Cinnamon, Costus (see Oint- 
ment), Frankincense, Calbanum, Ladanum (the 

of C^n 37®® 43^^ translated ‘ myrrh,’ but much more 
probably the odorous gum exuded by a Cistus, either 
C, Ledon or C, laurifolius^ perhaps Creticus), Man- 
drakes (mentioned as fragrant, but not a perfumePs 
material, Ca 7^®), Mastic {(rx^vosy the Fistacia 
lentiscus, mentioned only in the Apocr. Sus 
Myrrh (yielded by Balsamodendron myrrha)^ 
Onycha (the of Ex 30®^, either ladanum, as 
in the Arabic Version, or the sweet-smelling oper- 
culum of a Stromhus, Its smell is alluded to in 
Sir 241 ®), Saffron, Spikenard, Stacte (probably 
storax, the resin of Styrax officinale), Tragacanth 
(ntl3^ of Gn 37®® 43^^ the gum exuded by Astragalus 
tragaeantha). 

The proper names Keturah, Basemath, and 
Euodia seem to be derived from tiie words for 
‘incense’ or ‘fragrance.’ A. Maoalister, 

PERGA {mpyn ; the form mpya., which might 
have been expected, seems not to occur : * in Latin 
commonly Ferga, but Pliny has Ferge) was one of 
the two greatest cities of Pamphyiia in ancient 
times (Side being tbe other). Strabo describes it 
as being on the Cestrus, 60 stadia, 7 to 8 miles, 
from its mouth; and he speaks of the river 
as navigable. There is some inaccuracy in this 
statement, as Perga is Mly 5 miles west from the 
Cestrus ; but it is true that the nearest point on 
the river is about 60 stadia above the mouth. 
Mela more correctly says that P erga was situated 
between the rivers Cestrus and Cataraetes, but 
nearer the former (which he too describes as navi- 
gable). The earliest known memorials of Perga 

* A coin in the British Museum Catalo^e, No. 27, read? 
rreprA; hut this may be an abbreviation of the adjective. 
On No. 48 the city name is indubitably n epEf 3 m. 


PEEGA 


are its coinSj which hegin early in the 2nd cent. 
B.C. But its walls are of Seieucid, not Pergamenian 
style, and, therefore, probably were bnut in the 
3rd cent. ; and Perga began to strike coins when 
set free from the rule of the Seleucid kings of 
Syria in B.a 189. Its coins last in a fairly rich 
series till about A.D. 276 ; and it was the only 
Greek cl ty ® except Alexandria that strack coins of 
the emperor Tacitus, Side and Perga both ranked 
as metropolitan cities of Pamphylia; on coins 
Perga is styled metropolis under the emperor 
Tacitus, but certainly had that rank earlier (as 
Side also must have ranked as metropolis, though 
its coins do not mention the title). 

Perga was evidently the stronghold of native 
Pamphylian feeling in opposition to the Greek 
colony Attalia, which was founded during the 
2nd cent. B.G. Its coinage is invariably associated 
with the native goddess, who was identified with 
the Greek Artemis, but evidently was more like 
the Ephesian than the trne Hellenic deity. Some- 
times she is called on coins the Queen of Perga 
(Fdmorcra written in Pamphylian alphabet), but 
commonly Artemis of Perga, She is represented 
either as the Greek short-clad hnntress Artemis, 
sometimes with a sphinx beside her, sometimes 
with a stag, or as the Greek goddess, wearing a 
long tunic, bnt still carrying the bow ; but far 
more characteristic is the type common in imperial 
times, in which she is symbolized by a qnaint 
simulacrum, probably representing a large stone 
with a rounded top : the top is sometimes modified 
to resemble a female head with long veil and 
kalathos, while the stone in its lower part then 
seems like a rude and massive human body. On 
the stone sometimes there appear to be zones of 
dancing figures. The sphinx or the eagle are fre- 
quent accompaniments of the simulacrum. This 

f oddess may safely be described as similar to the 
Iphesian (see Diana). The name Leto seems 
probably to belong to her, whether it be a modifi- 
cation of the Lycian word (the lady), or of the 
old Semitic Ai-lat or Alilat.* 

The site of Perga is now called Murtana, and is 
about 12 miles north-east of Attalia. The temple 
is described by Strabo as standing on a higher 
ground beside the city. This higher ground was 
the site of the older city, and constituted the acro- 
polis. It is not an isolated hill, bnt part of that 
steep-edged plateau which occupies much of the 
country between Oestrus and Cataractes. In the 
time of Strabo the city seems to have been on 
the low ground south of the acropolis. All the 
ruins — ^walls, gates, theatre, stadium, churches, 
etc. — are in that part, while few remains are now 
visible on the acropolis ; but the platform with the 
lower part of six granite columns near the south- 
east of the acropolis (which G. Hirschfeld and 
other travellers took for the temple of Artemis) is 
considered by Petersen too rude for that doubtless 
splendid bnilding.f The greatness of the city was 
bound up with that of the goddess : compare the 
speech oi Demetrius about the Ephesian Artemis 
in Ac 19. The right of asylum, doubtless, be- 
longed to her temple and precinct (see ArcK 
graph. MittheU. aus Oesterreich, 1897, p. 65), 

Paul and Barnabas, with John Mark, on their 
first missionary journey, sailed from Paphos and 
came to Perga in Pamphylia (Ac 9^®) ; and the 
expression reminds us of Strabo’s opinion that 
Perga was on the navigable river. It would 
appear from ail the passages taken together that 
there was a port- town on the river, ranking not as 
a separate city, but as part of J’erga. The apostles 
seem not to nave stayed long in Perga, and they 
are not said to have preached there. The failure 

* See Cities and Btshoprie^ of Phrygia (Ramsay), pt. i. p. 90 f. 
t In Lanakoronski, StMte PamphylieiiSj i. p. 36. 


of any allusion to preaching may safely be taken 
as a proof that they did not preach, but for some 
reason changed their plan, and thus lost the com- 
pany of John (see PAMPHYLIA). The form of 
expression, ‘ Perga of Pamphylia,’ Ac 13^®, does not 
imply distinction from any other ' Perga (for there 
was no other city of that name) : it means only 
‘to the province Pamphylia, and specially the 
capital Perga.’ But on their return, perhaps 
two years later, Paul and Barnabas preached in 
Perga, though apparently with no marked success. 
Thereafter they went to Attalia, on the coast, 
to get a ship for the Syrian coast ; many ships 
womd pass to and fro between Syria and the 
west, touching at Attalia, but not going up to 
Per®’'a. 

The early history of Christianity in Perga is 
very obscure, and probably its progress was slow 
(see Pamphylia). Some martyrs — Theodoras, 
Philippa, Socrates, and Dionysius — at Perga 
\Acta Sanct, 20 Sept., p. 137) are mentioned 
under one of the many emperors called Antoninus, 
perhaps Elagabalus. But Perga is never mentioned 
in the oldest Martyrologies, the Syriac and the 
; Hieronymian ; nor is Side. 

Under the Christian empire, Perga and Side, 
as being metropolitan bishoprics, each exercised 
authority over a part of the whole province ; Perga 
being head of Secnnda Pamphylia, the w'estern 
division. It is by no means certain that this 
division affected the civil administration j it may 
have been only ecclesiastical ; hut the point is not 
determined as yet. Hierocles, about A.D. 530, 

f ives only one province Pamphylia, yet he gives 
rst all the Pergaian cities, and thereafter all the 
Sidetan, apparently implying both a knowledge of 
the distinction and a refusal to recognize it as a 
real fact of government, 

Perga fell into decay in later Byzantin q time. 
It had not sufficient military strength for that 
disturbed period. Between A.D. 787 and 812 it 
was amalgamated in the ecclesiastical system with 
the neighbouring city of Sillyon as a joint metro- 
politan bishopric ; Sillyon had been an independent 
autokephalos bishopric for about a century pre- 
viously. Evidently, these two inland cities were 
both decaying in the 8th century. The ruin of 
Perga proceeded steadily. In A.D. 1084 Attaleia* 
was made a metropolis. The official lists, Notiiim 
Episcopatuum^ represent this as if Attaleia were 
made then an independent archbishopric, and 
Perga remained metropolis of Pamphylia Secnnda. 
But in reality Perga was now a mere ecclesiastical 
title, and Attaleia was the residence of the real 
head of all the Pamphylian Church that remained % 
in truth, most of Pamphylia provimia was now in 

f xrtihus infidelium, havmg been conceded to the 
urks by the feeble competitors who were struggling 
with one another for the throne of the Byzantine 
empire after the ruin of the imperial power at the 
battle of Manzikert in 1071. 

The true state of matters is <|uite frankly recog- 
nized in the (late) Fourth Notitia, where the entry 
reads : 6 ^vXahv Ss xal II4py7js X^yerai,, dvd^ Iw pvp 
6 ’ArraX/as, So, too, a MS (Tischendorf, Nov, Test. 
iii. Proleg. p. 629, No. 99), dated A.D. 1345 or 1445, 
was written by the hand of Theognostus, ^TjrpowoXl^ 
Tov Il^py'gs KaVArraXdas, i^dpxov rys k€p^s (i*e, 
Sevripas Ilap.4>vXias. To complete this account of 
the decay of Christian organization in Pamphylia, 
it may be added that Side was degraded (i283» 
1321) from tenth to thirteenth in the order of 
rank of the metropoleis (its place being given to 
Philadelphia, which was then so important a city 
to the narrowed Christian empire)? and in 1328” 
1341 Side dis^peared entirely from the list of 
metropoleis, Monemvasia as head of the whole 
* Note on Tenth Notitia (Parthey, p. 214, No. 622). 
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Pelt^poimesus taking its place.* Thus we reach 
the modem state of things, in which there is 
in Pampliylia only the single Christian dignitary 
at Attalia. It would appear perhaps, that, when 
Perga was at last definiMy recognized as being in 
^artibus infidelmm^ the new bishopric of Pyrgion, 
in the Cayster Talley, was identified with it, so 
that the , titular bishop of Perga officiated at 
Pyrgion with Ms old order of precedence according 
to the official lists (which never formally accepted 
the real historical facts) : this seems implied in ' 
the entry in a late document printed in Parthey’s 
Notitim, Episcop^ p. S14, No. 60, rb ww Jlvpylv 
(i.e. IIvp 7 loj'). The elevation of Pyrgion took place 
between II9S and 1199. Similarly, Proconnesos 
was put in the place of Mokisos-Justinianopolist 
(head of Cappadocia Tertia), and Monemvasia in 
that of Side. But in almost all such cases the 
official lists continued to preserve the old sitEation, 
and rarely recognized the facts of the time when 
they were written. 

LnmATUE®.— LanckoronaM, StMU PamphyUens ; Hill, Cat. 
qf CmnSy Brit. Mus., Pamphylia^ etc. On the ecclesiastical facts 
several articles by Gelzer in JahThiich, f Hr protestant. Theologie^ 
sii.; and Eamsay, Sist, Geogr, of Asia Mirwr (see IndeXf s.w.). 

W, M. Eamsay. 

PERIIAM0S or PERGIMUM JUpyajuos or rb 
UipyapLOP j the word occurs in NT only in dat. and 
aocus., leaving the nom. uncertain } in other 
authorities both forms occur ; Ptolemy, Dion 
Cassius (lix, 28, 1), and Stephanas Byz. have Hip- 
ya/io$,t while almost all other writers and inscrip- 
tions have mpyap^op) was a great and famous city 
of Mysia, adjoining the district called Teuthrania, 
about 15 miles up the Caicus valley from the sea, 
and about 3 miles north of the river, which was 
navigable for the small ancient ships. Two small 
streams joined the Caicus near Pergamum, the 
Selinus actually flowing through the city and the 
Keteios washing its wails on the east. Between 
these two streams was a well-marked hill, which 
was the site of the earliest city and of the Acro- 
polis of the later city (with many of its most 
magnificent buildings, agora, gymnasium, Greek 
theatre, temples of Dionysos, Athena, Faustina, 
Trajan, etc., and the great altar of Zeus). The 
enlarged later city extended across the Selinus to 
the south-west ; and here were amphitheatre, circus, 
Boman theatre, probably the temple of Augustus, 
and farther west the sacred precinct and temple of 
Asklepios, 

Pergamum was an ancient city, which struck 
coins as early as 420-400, But its greatness began 
early in the 3rd cent., when Philetserus managed 
to appropriate a great treasure deposited there 
under his charge by king Lysimachus ; and by the 
support of Seleucus, the Syrian king, he gradually 
made himself independent and powerful (B.G. 284- 
263). He was succeeded by his nephew, Eumenes 
(263-241) ; thereafter succeeded Attalus i., who took 
the title of king (241-197) ; Eumenes ll. (197-159) ; 
Attains IL (159-138) ; and Attalus III. (138-133), 
who bequeathed his kingdom to the Eomans. 

The military glory of the Attalid kings and of 
Pergamum lay m the wars with the Gauls or 
Galatians (which see), who invaded Asia Minor in 
B.C, 278. Eumenes I. paid tribute to the Gauls ; 
but Attalus I. refused to continue this humiliating 

« Notitia, iv. 60, adi. 14, 86 (Parthey, pp.^ 136, 237, 238): the 
itubboro unwilliuCTess of the ofBciai Notiti© to recognize the 
real facts appears m the Fourth Notitia, which still continues 
to mention Side <iv. 11) in its old place as head of Panaphylia, 
besides recording its new situation. But xli. mentions the 
new situation tmce, under each name. 

t Known only from Georgius Pachsrmeres, i. p. 286 (Hist. 
Geogr. As. Min. p. 300). 

% Steph. Thes.i quotes Xen. JSeil. iii. 1. 6, Pam vSi. 16. 1, x. 26. 
10, etc, (where the fern, gender proves the nom., unless teoXa is to 
be understood), but does not mention the above instances. Ihe 
true text in Poiyb.,Strab., Appian, Philostr. etc., is rb UspyMfMt. 


custom; and when war followed he won a great 
victory at the sources of the Gaicus, about B.c. 241- 
240. It was in the flush of this victory that Attains 
assumed the title of king. The success was cele- 
brated in art and literature as a triumph of Hellenic 
civilization over barbarism. This and other vic- 
tories gave Attalus supremacy over great part of 
western Asia Minor (Asia cu Taurum) % but about 
222 the Seleucid dominion over this country was re- 
stored, and Pergamenian power shrank once more 
to its previous narrow bounds, what was called the 
varpc6a dpx^) immediately round Pergamum. Attalus 
slowly reconquered his lost empire, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the Boman enmity against the Seleucid 
kings, he threw all his strength on the side of the 

g reat republic. About 205 he actively aided the 
omans to get from Pessinus the sacred image of 
the Phrygian mother of the gods, which the Sibyl- 
line books directed them to bring to Rome as a 
condition of success in the war against Hannibal 
Eumenes ii. continued the policy of alliance with 
Rome. He actively co-operated in the war of 190, 
and at the peace of 189 the whole Seleucid do- 
minions on this side of Taurus were given to him. 
Thus once more Pergamum became the capital of 
western Asia Minor, and in the following 18 years 
Eumenes carried on vigorous operations m central 
Asia Minor, and won several successes over the 
Gauls (who had been settled in the part of ancient 
Phrygia and Cappadocia which was henceforth 
called Galatia). But the Eomans were not in- 
clined to allow Eumenes to become too strong, 
and their steady though carefully veiled support 
maintained the Galatians in independence, wnen 
th^ seemed on the point of f ailing into subjection 
to Pergamum. 

In the spring of the year 133 Attalus in. died, 
leaving a will in which, while he ordered that 
Pergamum and the other towns should be admini- 
stered as constitutional, self-governing cities, he 
bequeathed his entire kingdom to the Romans.* 
At this goint the coinage of Pergamum again begins 
to illuminate the city, whereas from 284 to 133 the 
coins were exclusively royal. The most famous 
class of Pergamene coins, the cistophoH, struck 
first by the kings, were continued after the royal 
rule ended, Ostophori were struck, not only at 
Pergamum but also at many other of the great 
cities of Asia (including Mysia, Lydia, Phiygia, 
and Caria), and they were the commonest current 
silver coin in the ^Egean lands. The type was 
composite, uniting tne cista mpstica and other 
accompaniments oi Dionysiac worship. The coin- 
age 01 Pergamum continues in an unbroken and 
very rich series down to the reign of Galiienus, in 
the latter part of the 3rd cent, after Christ. 

In 133 the Pergamenian realm, bequeathed to 
the Romans, was formed into a Roman province ; 
but the province was much smaller than the king- 
dom, for Phrygia Magna was given away to 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, Phrygia was re- 
claimed by the Senate after B,o. 120, when Mith- 
ridates died ; but, though loosely attached to the 
province, it was not properly organized and definitely 
incorporated in Asia (as the new province was called) 
until the year B.C. 85-84 under the government of 
Sulla. From that time onwards the province had 
much the same extent as the old Pergamenian 
realm. The name Asia as applied to the province 
was apparently a Roman invention, but it was 
taken up by the Greek population, and is used 
freely in the inscriptions of the great cities to 
indicate the Roman provincial unity with all the 
countries embraced in it (see Lydia, Asia). 

* See Frankel, Insohrifim von Pergarmut i. No. 249, m 
inscription which confirms the real existence of this wOI 
against the scepticism of^ several modern historians. See 
also Mommsen in Athen. Mittheii. des Inst. 1899, p, 193. 
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TIae fonr chief gods of Fergamum are mentioned 
In an oracle of about A.D. 167, which ordered the 
Fergamenians to seek relief from the great pesti- 
lence by appealing to Zens, Dionysos, Athena, and 
Asklepios,^ All appear freqnentiy as types on the 
coins of the city. Zens Soter and Athena Nike- 
phoros were especially hononred as having given 
victory over the Ganls in the olden time. The 
whole strength and skill of Pergamenian art was 
directed to glorify them as the patrons of Greek 
genius triumphing over barbarism^ Asklepios was 
introduced from Epidauros, probably in a compara- 
tively ifseent historical period (perhaps in the 5th 
cent. B.C.), Dionysos was apparently a native 
Anatolian deity, worshipped with mysteries and 
rites of a pectdiar society called Boukoloi or 
Ox-herds, who were the attendants of the 
ravpos, a mystic name of Dionysos. All these 
gods had spendid places of worship. Zeus and 
Athena were more of Hellenic and artistic con- 
ceptions, Dionysos Kathegemon more purely re- 
ligious. Under the Roman empire, Asklepios the 
Saviour (Soter) became the most fashionable deity 
of Pergamum ; but he appears on coins as early as 
159“i38 and often in the 1st cent. B.O. As the 
god of the healing art, he had a temple and a 
sacred precinct to which flocked many invalids for 
medical treatment, which they received partly 
directly from the god (who revealed the method 
of cure in dreams when the sufferers slept in his 
sacred place), partly from the priests and physicians 
in attendance on the temple. As this worsliip 
and medical treatment brought many wealthy 
visitors to Pergamum, the god was naturally 
highly popular in the city. Hence, in the 2nd and 
3ra cents, after Christ, Asklepios was the repre- 
sentative deity of Pergamum, standing for it as 
type on most of the symbolical alliance coins. 

The view has been often maintained that the 
richness of the accessories with which the worship 
of these and other deities was conducted in Per- 
gamum suggested the words in Eev 2^^, describing 
the city as the place ‘ where the throne of Satan 
is,* and as the place 'where Satan dwelleth.* Ac- 
cording to that view, Pergamum is pictured as a 
religious centre, and contrasted with purely com- 
mercial cities like Smyrna and Ephesus and 
Corinth. But this picture is hardly true to the 
facts as they existed when the Apocalypse was 
written. It was not the case that commercial 
cities were less given to religion in ancient times 
than those which, like Pergamum, lay apart from 
the great lines of commerce and intercourse. 
Writers who take that view are misled by modern 
ideas, natural in modem time when religion has 
become a moral force, resisting and seeking to 
withdraw men from many of the practices con- 
ducive to commercial success. But in ancient 
times religion was rather the glorification of suc- 
cess, commercial and otherwise : the gods were the 
patrons of every side of common ufe; and the 
great commercm city was most likely to be the 
great religious city. If the greatest centre of 
pagan ritual in the province Asia is the place 
where the throne of Satan is, then Ephesus is the 
city that beyond ail others merits that description. 

The words of Bev 2^ must refer to some other 
attribute which can be truly attached to Per- 
gamum,. Pliny sets us in the right path by his 
remark, ITat, Mist, v. SO, that Pergamum was far 
the most distinguished city of Asia {longe Claris* 
simum Asim^ i,e. jprovimim). These words show 
clearly that Pliny regarded Pergamum as the 
capital of the province. The province Asia had 
come into existence as an enfranchised f kingdom, 

* Make!, lx. ii p. 230 . 

t When Mnge ceased to govern it the change was a declara- 
tion ol ireedom. 


with a universally recognized capital : Pergainum 
was the germ out of which the kingdom had 
slowly grown to maturity and strength. Occupy- 
ing tnis historical pre-eminence, Pergamum was 
naturally recognized as the capital of the new 
province Asia ; and it retained this position for 
over two centuries. By the middle of the second 
century after Christ, on the contrary, there can 
he no doubt that Ephesus was recognized generally 
as the capital of the province. It is uncertain at 
what time the change was made. It is even un- 
certain whether the change was formally made at 
some definite time by imperial order, or gradually 
came about in practice without any authoritative 
imperial recognition. It is, however, certain that, 
under Augustus, Pergamum was still the capital, 
for the provincial council (called the KoLyhy ’Acrias) * 
built there the temple dedicated to Eome and 
Augustus to serve as its meeting-place, while 
Ephesus then was not officially regarded as lead- 
ing city. The provincial council built a temple at 
Smyrna to Tiberius, and it was perhaps not until 
A.D. 41-54 that it built at Ephesus a temple and 
dedicated it to Claudius.f Down to this time it 
seems reasonably certain that Ephesus had not 
been recognized, either by general consent or by 
imperial act, as capital of the province. The pro- 
vincial council necessarily made its temple and 
meeting-place first in the provincial capital ; and 
by degrees the modification was introduced that 
temples and meetings were arranged also in other 

S eat cities of the province, Asia was peculiar in 
ving so many meeting-places of the provincial 
council; in many provinces there was one single 
unvarying place of meeting for the council. 
Ephesus had built a temple of Augustus before 
B.C. but this seems to have been only a 
dedication by the city, and not arranged and 
sanctioned by the provincial council ; § and it stood 
in the sacred precinct of Artemis, not in a separate 
precinct of its own. 

Even in the beginning of the 2nd cent. Per- 
gamum probably still ranked officially as the 
capital, for it had got a second temple of the 
Emperors, and the title ‘twice Neokoros,* before 
A.D. 123 (and probably already in the time of 
Trajan), whereas Ephesus acquired these honours 
only late in the reign of Hadrian, between the 
proconsulate of Peducceus Priscinus, A.D. 127, and 
that of Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus about A.D. 
130 or 135.il 

Should we not, then, explain by this primacy in 
the worship of the Emperors the statement in Bev 
2^®, that ‘ the throne of Satan * is at Pergamum ? 
The city was stiU officially the capital of the 
province, and, especially, it was recognized as the 
chief centre of the imperial worship, in which the 
unity and loyalty of tlie province was expressed. 
In this latter point lay tne peculiar aggravation 
and abomination. It was the worship of the 
Emperors that was recognized, when the Apoc. was 
written, as the special foe of Christianity, as 
Antichrist, as Satan. It was the refusal of the 
Christians to pay the proper respect to the em- 
peror by performing^ the prescribed acts of ritual 
and worship in the imperial religion that formed 
the test by which they could he detected, and the 
reason why they were outlawed; their refusal 

* See Asiarch. 

t This, though regarded as practically certain by Buchner, d4 
Meocaria, i). 38, is far from being so well established as he repre- 
sents.^ It is not at all certain that there was a temple ot 
Claudius at Ephesus. The temple built by the council at 
Ephesus is called ‘ temple of the Emperors ‘ in Inscr. Brit. Mm. 
No, 481, and JSmym. Mom. iii. p. 180. 

t See Hicks, htaorip. of Brit Mus. No. 622 (where date B.c. C 
should be corrected to 5), 

§ Buchner (loe. cit) seems to have failed to observe the exist 
ence of this temyle at Ephesus : he never refers to it. 

U Buchner, de Meoeonat p. 59 ; CIG 2966, 2966, 2987&. 
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was interpreted as a pro'of of disloyalty and 
treason, for it was a refusal to acquiesce in, and to 
be members of, the imperial unity. Pergamum, 
as the chief centre of that imperial worship for the 
province, was the seat and ‘the throne of Satan.’ 

We are too ignorant of the details regarding the 
imperial worship in Asia to he able to say exactly 
what was implied in that primacy. The Council 
of Asia met also at other places, as Ephesus (hence 
the presence of the Asiarchs there, Ac 19), Smyrna, 
Sardis ; but some sort of pre-eminence belonged to 
Pergamum at least as late as A.D. 127 (as has been 
stated above). Now Hadrian visited Pergamum 
probably in A.B. 123.t He was again in Asia in 
129, when he visited Laodicea in the Lycus valley, 
and presumably Ephesus and Tralleis. His in- 
terest in and knowledge of the province, the free- 
dom with which he changed old institutions to 
suit the circumstances of the day, and the fact 
that he not merely permitted Ephesus to attain a 
second Neokorate (like Pergamum), but also struck 
imperial silver coins bearing the type and name 
of DIANA EPHISIA (thereby recognizing her as a 
Eoman deity), J all combine to prove that it was 
he who recognized the overwhelming practical im- 
portance of Ephesus, and transferred the primacy 
of the province from Pergamum to Ephesus about 
A.D. 129. If this be so (and it seems practically 
certain), then we have an important piece of evi- 
dence about Bev 2“: that passage was written 
before A.D. 129. 

But the order of enumeration of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, beginning with Ephesus, seems 
to start l^om the capital, and then to go round the 
important cities in geographical order — Smyrna, 
Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Lao- 
dicea. The explanation probably is tnat a con- 
flict existed between the official view and the 
popular view; the former still regarded Per- 
gamum as the capital, while the latter had regard 
to the practical fact that Ephesus was the greatest 
and most important city of Asia, on the main 
route of communication, whereas Pergamum lay 
on a bypath, and had only a historical title to the 
primacy in Asia. In this case the ecclesiastical 
organization accepted the facts of the situation 
from the time of Paul onwards; so also did the 
emperor Caligula in a decree quoted by Dion 
Cassius, lix. 28. 1 (unless he was following chrono- 
logical order). 

Even after it lost the pre-eminence in the pro- 
vince, Pergamum continued to be a great and 
specially honourable city. It was granted a third 
iNeokorate by Caraealla ; and no Asian city ever 
attained more. This title has often been mis- 
apprehended by the older writers ; when a city 
styles itself Neokoros on coins and in inscriptions, 
this always implies ‘ warden of a temple dedicated 
to the imperial worship.’ When a city has the 
title ‘ thrice Neokoros,’ this implies three separate 
temples of Emperors, each with its separate priest- 
hood and services and staff of attendant ministers. 
Ephesus, by a solitary exception to the rule, 
sometimes boasts itself ‘four times Neokoros,’ 
where the fourth Neokorate refers to the worship 
of Diana the Ephesian, recognized as a Koman 
deity by Hadrian (see ^bove). Pergamum on its 
coins boasts itself as :lie flrst city honoured with 
triple Neokorate ; but no stress can be laid on this 
boast, for the three citks, Pergamum, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, vied with one another in titles, inventing 
or appropriating them, and all three claimed the 
primacy of Asia on different grounds.! 

* See The Church in the JSom. Mum. before 170, p. 275. 

t Frankel, Insehriften Fergam» iu p. 258 ; Durr, Mmen des 
Kaisers Eadrian, p, 491. 

See vol. i. p. 724. 

I Ephesus acquired triple Neokorate in the latter part of 
Severus* reign, as Head says in Catalogue Brit. Mus* Ionian 


The allusion to the martyr Antipas at Perga- 
mum (Eev 2’®) is remarkable. No martyr from 
any other of the Seven Churches is alluded to. 
Yet it is not to be doubted, in view of the rest ol 
the hook, that there had been martyrs in them all, 
and that their sufferings, which are mentioned, 
imply fully developed persecution by the Roman 
state. The prominent mention of Antipas^ is 
probably to be explained by his being the earliest 
martyr put to death by the Roman state policy ; 
and, according to a common principle, the name of 
the first is given as in a sense representative of the 
whole list. While Pergamum was the capital of 
the province, the governor, before whom the trials 
would be held, was there more frequently than in 
any other city (though of course ne made occa- 
sional progresses through his province) j and many 
Christians from other cities would be condemned 
and would suffer there, so that Pergamum would 
be peculiarly associated with the death of the 
martyrs from Antipas onwards. There is there- 
fore no proof that Antipas belonged to Pergamum, 
though ne is mentioned as having suffered there. 

This posifcion of Pergamum as the place of 
martyrs did not continue after it ceased to be ‘the 
place where the throne of Satan is.’ After the 
time of Hadrian, doubtless, the proconsul of Asia 
spent much more of his time at Ephesus than at 
Pergamum ; and we observe in the earliest Mar* 
tyrmogies, the old Syrian and the Hieronymian, 
tnat more martyrs are associated with E^esus, 
Smyrna, Laodicea, and Synnada than with Perga- 
mum 5 for very few names of the 1st cent, martyrs 
at Pergamum were preserved, f The allusion to the 
new name given to each Christian, secret, written 
on a white stone (Rev 2^'^), is perhaps an allusion to 
the custom of taking secret and new baptismal 
names; this custom perhaps arose in the stress 
of persecution, and was intended to ensure greater 
secrecy during the a^es when it was dangerous to 
he known as a Christian. The secret name is 
mentioned only in the letter to Pergamum, the 
place of martyrs, and does not occur in the letters 
to the other churches. The question also occurs 
whether the allusion to writing on a white stone is 
made with reference to the writing material manu- 
factured at Pergamum and deriving its name from 
the city, chctrta Fergamena or parchment. In the 
letter to Philadelphia occurs an allusion to writing : 

‘ I will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God’ ; the difference 
between this expression and the secret name 
written on the white stone at Pergamum suggests 
that the language is chosen with reference to the 
special circumstance of the city ; ‘ the name is 
written, not on your lasting white parchment, but 
on an imperishable white tessera ’ ; cf. Laodicea. 
The ‘white stone’ is not an allusion to the white 
stone (kevKbs Udos), i.e, marble, so abundant in the 
buildings of Pergamum and other great cities ; it is 
called a ‘ white a sort of tessera, a small cube 

or tablet, on which brief titles or watchwords or 
signs were engraved, and which was often employed 
for similar purposes to a ticket in modern times. 

That there were Jews in Pergamum may be 
regarded as certain. In B.C. 139 the Romans 
wrote to Attains ii. in favour of the Jews, which 
proves that there were Jews in Ms dominions (as 
IS of course well known from other sources),^ and 
there is a reasonable certainty that some would 

p. 76; see the inscription in Le Bas-Wadding^n, No. 1476; 

Bnchner, (ieNeocoria, p. 107f. 

* No independent tradition about Antipas has come down to 
us : the references to him seem all to depend on Eev 2^3. ^ The 
details of almost all events in the earliest persecutions perished 
from the memory of history. 

I Of.^ at Magnesia Sip., AtJi. MUtlh 

Inst. 1899, p. 239. 
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settle in the capital of the kingdom as the centre 
for financial operations. About B.O. 130 the 
PergamenianSj now an antonomons state (as we 
have seen above)j passed a decree (in accordance 
with the resolntion of the Roman Senate) in favour 
of the Jews and the high priest Hyrcanus.* 
While this decree' does not' actually mention 
Jewish residents in the city, there would he little 
reason for it unless Pergamum were in close re- 
lations %vith the Jews, under the Romans, Per- 
gamum was no longer the commercial centre of the 
province, for it lay far from any of the great trade 
routes between the East and Rome ; and it may 
be regarded as probable that the J ewish settlers in 
Pergamum would not increase but rather diminish 
in numbers. Hence in B.c. 62, when Flaccus, 

f ovemor of Asia, confiscated the money which the 
ews of the provinces were on the point of sending 
to Jerusalem as their annual contribution, he 
seized at Apameia of Phrygia nearly 100 Ihs. 
■weight of gold,t at Laodicea of Phrygia over 20 
lbs. weight, at Adramyttium an amount which 
has been obliterated in the manuscripts, and at 
Pergamum a small amount. Adramyttium, as a 
seaport, was apparently at that time a more im- 
portant Jewish centre than Pergamum. The 
inscriptions hitherto discovered in the city never 
allude to Jewsi but, inasmuch as the Jews used 
pure Greek names (even the envoys mentioned 
in the Pergamenian decree about 130 have Greek 
names, and ivould be unrecognizable as Jews), 
some of the persons alluded to in the inscriptions 
may possibly be Jews. On the whole, the failure 
of the term ‘Jew’ in the numerous inscriptions 
points to the very thorough assimilation of Greek 
manners by the Pergamenian Jews, who had thus 
become almost undistinguishable from the general 
population of the city. It is probable that this 
adoption of Greek manners by the Jews in Perga- 
mum is the cause of the allusion to Balaam and 
the Nicolaitans in Rev 2^^* Some of them had 
become Christians ; and their freedom in following 
Greek ways of life, and in complying with idola- 
trous usages in society, had begun to have some 
effect on the Christian community in the city. 

Little is known as to the later history of Chris- 
tianity in Pergamum, or as to the fortunes of the 
city. It was a bishopric throughout the Byzantine 
period, being part of the later and smaller Byzan- 
tine Asia, under Ephesus; and it has continued 
to be a place of some consequence, preserving the 
ancient name Bergama, down to the present day. 
Much more light will be thrown on the city when 
the splendid and costly excavations conducted for 
years at Pergamum hy the German Government 
are completed and their results fully published. 
Up to the present time the volumes (i.) on the 
inscriptions (with supplement in Athen, MittheU. 
Imt, 1899), (ii.) on the sanctuary of Athena Polias 
Nikephoros, (iv.) on the theatre-terrace, and (v.) on 
the temple of Trajan, are the only ones published. 

PERIDA ^adovpd ). — The eponym of a 

family of * Solomon’s servants,’ Neh In the 
parallel passage, Ezr 2^, the name appears in the 
form Peruda (^ins ; B A ^apeiBd), and in 

1 Es 5®* as Pharida (B ^apeM, A Luc. 

0adovpd). 

PERIZZITE — ^^he name of one of the 

‘peoples’ which were settled in Palestine before and 
at the period of the Isr. immigration. When the 
writers of the OT would characterize the country 
as it was at that period in respect to population, 

* Josephus, Ani, xiv. x 22. 

t Reckoned by llh. Beinach, Teietes Eelatifi m Judaimie, 
240, ns 75,000 (equivalent in weight to £8000 

sterling) c^h individual paid two drachxnsa per annum. 


they frequently enumerate a list of six ‘ peoples,’— 
the Amorite, the Hittite,' the Canaanite, the 
Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite (Ex 3® * * 

303* 3411^*-^ Dt 2017*, Jos IF 12®, Jg 
to which is sometimes added the GirgasMte [l5t 7^ 
Jos 31® 2411, Neh 9® (where the Hivite is omitted)]. 
At a later date it is stated that Solomon reduced 
to slavery all the people in his kingdom who re- 
mained of the Amorite, the Hittite, the Perizzite, 
the Hivite, and the Jebusite (1 K Ch S^). A 
yet longer list is given (Gn 15^) in which, while 
the Hivite is omitted, the Kenite, the Kenizzite, 
the Kadmonite, and the Rephaim are added. A 
very late tradition, on the other hand, speaks of 
the land as originally inhabited only by the 
Canaanite, the Perizzite, and the Philistines (2 Es 
1*1). The Book of Ezra (Qi) represents the Perizzite 
as stni remaining in the country, a snare and 
danger to the returned exiles. With all these 
writers, however, the Perizzite is nothing but a 
shadowy name, accepted hy tradition as one of the 
tribes in pre-Israelite Palestine. 

In contrast with this, three passages (Gn 13^ 34*®, 
Jg F**), all of which come from the South King- 
dom historian (J), connect the Perizzites closefy 
with the Canaanites, and represent them as settled 
more particularly in the district about Bethel and 
Shechem. When Abraham is parting from Lot at 
Bethel, it is added that the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite were then in the land ; after the scandal 
at Shechem, Jacob complains that his sons have 
made him obnoxious to the same two tribes ; and, 
when Jndah marches with Simeon to enter upon 
its conquest, those clans have to do battle in the 
neighbourhood of Jerus. with these tribes. f 

Some have argued from this collocation that 
the tribe was one of the ahoririnal tribes of 
Central and South Palestine, which had been dis- 
possessed of its strongholds by the invading Canaan- 
ites before Israel appeared upon the scene, and had 
been reduced to a peasant condition resembling 
that of the Egyp. fellaliln, dependent on the domi- 
nant warlike people (cf. Billmann on Gn 10^® ; 
Riehm, HWE^ p. 1193). The fact that the name 
does not occur in Gn 10, where the list of the 
descendants of Canaan is given, is taken to support 
the suggestion ; while the other fact, that in Gn 15^ 
and Jos 17^® the clan is coupled with the prehistoric 
Rephaim, may show what, at the. period when 
those passages were written, vras the opinion 
among the J ews. On the other hand, Moore ( Comm* 
on Judges, at 1®) questions whether they were a 
distinct people at all, and were not rather, as the 
derivation of the word suggests, a class among the 
Canaanites, i.e* the inhabitants of imwalLed villages, 
devoted to agriculture. It is noteworthy that 
is used in Dt 3® 1 S 6^® for such dwellers 
in open villages, while occurs Ezk 38^^ Zee 2^ 
for an undefended place. And it is further note- 
worthy that in the two former quotations the 
LXX translates nis W ^epe^cuoi (which is its custom- 
ary translation of Perizzite), while the later Gr. 
translators render it dreixicrroi — a fact which makes 
it possible that, at the time when the early tr. was 
made, no difierenee of pronunciation yet existed 
between the two Hebrew words. It is an old sugges- 
tion of Redslob {AUtest, Mamen des Isr* Staats,^* 
103), that Jmwdth (whence Hivites) designated the 
villages of those who kept cattle, while perazdth 
was employed for villages inhabited by an agri- 
cultural class. The question cannot at present be 
regarded as settled. A. C. Welch. 

* In the quotations which are marked with an * the LSX (at 
Dt 2017 only gome MSS) adds the GirgasMte to the list of six in 
the Heb. text. 

t It is true that the Perizzite is coupled (Jos 1715) with the 
Rephaim, and placed somewhere in the district of Mt, Ephraim, 
but this clause (which the LXX omits) must be regarded as 
either a gloss or a late interpolation. 
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j PERJURY® — See Gate, 

1 ' , PERSECUTE, PERSECUTOR®— Persecute (from 
' Low Lat. persecuiare^ Lat. mrsequi) and pursue 
'■ (fr. Lat. prosequi^ through Old Fr. porsuir=^pour~ 
rniwe) are now kept distinot, but were formerly 
used almost interchangeably. Thus ' pursue ’ has 
I the mod. meaning of ‘ persecute ® in the Homilies, 

I Ho pray for them that pursue him ’ ; and in AV 
® persecute ’ is , often eqmvalent to mod. ‘ pursue,’ 
as Jer 29^® ^And Iwili persecute them with the ! 
sword ’ (cn’iEi^? '55511], EV ‘ And I wOl pursue after | 
them’); wis 11^ * Being persecuted of vengeance’ 
(5&ird UK’n^ hmxBivret, BV ‘ Being pursued by 
Justice’). Cf. Jos 8^^ Cov. ‘There remayned not 
one man in Hai and Bethel, which wente not out 
to folowe upon Israel, and they lefte the cite 
stondinge open, that they mighte persecute Israel.’ 

So PersecutoF means pursuer in Neh 9^^ ‘And 
thou didst divide the sea before them . . . and 
their persecutors thou threwest into the deeps’ 
(EV ‘ their pursuers’) ; La 4^ * Our persecutors 
are swifter tnan the eagles of the heaven ; they 
pursued us upon the mountains’ (RV ‘Our pur- 
suers . . , they chased us’). As with the verbs, 
so with ‘persecutor’ and ‘pursuer,’ they are used 
in AV with none of the present sharp distinction 
between them. J. Hastings. 

PERSECUTION (verbs Stci&Kw, iKBi<&K(a, subst. 
di(ayiii6s, BXifis ). — Our Lord spoke of persecutions 
{e,q. Mt 5^®"“ 10®) to come from both Jews (Mt23^, 
Mk 13®, Lk 21^, Jn 15^®) and Gentiles (Mt 10^^ Mk 
13®, Lk 21^ pacriXeis Kai ijye/i6ms]). The first 
; attacks came from the Sadducees (Ac 4^-** 5^^), 
while the people were favourable (Ac 2^ 5^^), and 
the Pharisees moderate (Gamaliel) and sometimes 
willing (Ac 23®^*) to defend Christians on the 
doctrine of a resurrection. 

Serious persecution began when St. Stephen 
alienated the Pharisees and the people by preach- 
ing (Ac 6^®) the transitoriness of the law. His 
lawless execution vras followed (Ac 8^) by a great 
persecution in Jerusalem (Saul strove to extend it 
to Damascus), which involved bonds and probably 
further executions (Ac 22^ 26^^). At all events m 
A.D. 44 we find James the brother of John slain 
with the sword by Herod Agrippa, and Peter 
delivered only by an angel. Henceforth the Jews 
were St. Paul’s most active enemies, as at Antioch 
in Pisidia (Ac 13^®* ®®), Iconium and lustra (14®* ^®), 
Thessalonica (17®* ^®), Corinth The gro^yth of 

national antagonism is marked by the change in the 
description of our Lord’s enemies from the ‘ scribes,’ j 
‘ Fhansees,’ and ‘ lawyers ’ of the Synoptists to the : 
‘ Jews ’ of St. John’s Gospel (not Apoc. ) and Mt 28^®. ’ 

The Church was not much troubled by purely 
Gentile persecution within the period of the Acts. 
The only cases not stirred up by the Jews were 
due to trade jealousy at PhUippi and Ephesus 
(Ac 16. 19). The Roman government protected 
Christianity as a Jewish sect, though Hebrew 
Christians may have had much violence to sulfer 
(He 10®^ 12^). The Jews might punish offenders 
according to their own law, though not with death 
(Jn 18®^, 2 Co 1 so in Jos. Ant XX. ix. 1 the 
younger Ananus is removed from the priesthood 
for the murder of James the Lord’s brother in A.I). 
62). Pilate (supra) and Gallio (Ac 18^^) refuse to 
hear charges of heterodoxy. The only effectual 
iJan was to lay a charge of treason or unlawful 
worship, and back it up with mob violence. Thus 
Pilate crucified our Lord for treason in spite of his 
own decision (Ac and the prostors at Philippi 
scourged Paul and Silas unheard for unlawful 
worship (Ac 16®®* ®'^) ; but the politarchs of Thessa- 
lonica were content to take security from Jason 
and others (Ac 17®) on a charge of treason, and the 


recorder at Ephesus vrarns the crowd (Ac 
that a riot against Christians may be punishecl. 
The charge against St. Paul as shaped by Tertullus 
(Ac 24®* ®) was a mixed one : ‘ We found Mm a man 
of Belial — tMs is only preface — (a) a mover of 
insurrections among all the Jews throughout the 
world, (d) a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes, 
(c) who also essayed to profane the temple.’ Festn^ 
was puzzled (Ac 25®* ®®) ; but Agrippa’s decisioo 
(Ac 26®®) must imply that (a) and (c), which ivere 
punishable, were not proved, while (5), which was 
avowed, was not punishable. And this would 
seem to have been the final sentence at Rome. In 
any case, the Pastoral Epp. (except 2 Ti) seem to 
imply (1 Ti 6^ Tit 2®) that Christians were in no 
danger yet of anything worse than slander. Indeed 
they were unpopular enough, and needed to walk 
warily. Ac 28^® may be diplomatic ; but the ex- 
pression of Tac. Ann, xv. per flagitia invisos 
(before the fire) is confirmed, e.y., by 1 P 2^^ ws 
kclkowolQv, and which seem clearly aimed 

at the scandalous charges against them ; and 
apparently by 2 Ti 2® ws mKoOpyos, and repeated 
exhortations not to be ashamed. 

Roman toleration was thrown away by the 
decision of the apostolic conference; for if Chris- 
tians needed not to become J ews by circumcision, 
they were not a Jewish sect. Persecution was 
certain, as soon as the authorities found this out. 
Mob hatred (Tac. supra) and perhaps false brethren 
five times in Clem. v. 6) made the Christians 
the scapegoats Nero needed after the fire at Rome 
in July 64. Three books of NT bear the marks of 
the Neronian persecution. In 2 Ti 4® St. Paul is 
already being ofiered, and in 3^® he expects per- 
secution for all that will live a godly Christian 
life ; the terror of the persecution pervades his 
letter as in 4^®. 1 P— may be some years later- 
comforts the Christians from Asia to Pontus in 
their fiery trial (4^®, and constant exhortations 
to patience). In the Apocalypse St. John is in 
Patmos (relegated) and persecution is rampant in 
Asia, with (2®) patience at Ephesus (2^®), tribula- 
tion at Smyrna (2^®), and Aitipas a martyr at 
Pergamum. The saints are slain (6®), and that 
with the axe (20^), and Rome is drunk with their 
blood (16® 17® 18®^ 19®) ; and the abiding impression 
of the scene is shown by St. John’s defiance of the 
world in his First Epistle, as 2^^ 5^®. St. Paul’s 
martyrdom is implied in 2 Ti throughout, St. 
Peter’s by Jn 21^® and by 2 P (good evidence, 
whether genuine or not), but the only other 
martyr named is Antipas (supra). 

See, further, art. Nero ; and, for the persecu- 
tion of the Jews by Antiochus l^iphanes, art. 
Maccabees, H. m: Gwatxik. 

PERSEPOLIS (ne/><r^3roXtj).— The capital of Persia 
proper, the temples of which Antiochus Epiphanes 
attempted to destroy (2 Mac 9®). The city itself 
and the royal palace had already been burned to 
the ground by Alexander the Great. The ruins 
of its two palaces, the one built by Darius Hystas- 

E is, the other by Xerxes, still exist at Chehl 
lihar, ‘ the Forty Columns,’ near Istakhr. The 
city seems to have lain at the foot of the rock 
on which they stand. [Ker Porter, Travels, i. 
p. 576 ; Cxirzon, Persia and the Persian Question, 
1892.] A. H, Sayce. 

PERSEUS (Uepaeiifs). — ^Among the achievements 
of the Romans narrated to Judas Maccabseus was 
the conquest of Perseus, king of Chittim (1 Mac 8®). 
Chittim, properly denoting Cyprus, was applied 
more widely to the islands and coasts of Greece, 
and here (as in 1 Mae 1^) is used of Macedonia. 
The person here referred to is the son of Philip T., 
and the last king of Macedonia. Perseus cama ta 
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tlie throne in B.C. 179. The Eomans declared war 
Epon him in 171, and three years later he was com- 
pletely defeated by Q. iEmilius PauUus at Pydna 
(B.O. 168). Shortly afterwards he surrendered to 
his eono^uerors, and was taken as a captive to 
Borne, but through the influence of Faullus he 
was permitted to live in retirement at Alba. 

H. A. White. 

' FEESEYEKIHCE*— This subject resolves itself 
into two branches, viz. (a) the doctrim that God’s 
power intervenes to preserve believers in a state 
of grace to the end, and {h) the virtue of persever- 
ance, which is exhibited on the human side in 
fighting the fight of faith, and running the Chris- 
tian race for righteousness till death. 

(a) As in general, so in regard to this matter. 
Scripture is practical and hortatory, uttering the 
language of faith in reference to particular indi- 
viduals or groups, and looking to their concrete 
situations. It regains from putting the general 
questions which were afterwards suggested to specu- 
lative theology, and from drawing the universal 
theoretical conclusions which theology formulated. 
Or the doctrine given forth by the Scripture 
waiters extends no further than the immediate 
practical needs of faith require. In respect to 
perseverance, believers, according to the BT, are 
not alone and unaided in their faith and religious 
life, hut obtain God’s effectual support. They are 
not merely assisted by the works and order of 
nature and the laws of morality, which God has 
appointed once for all for their edification and 

nm 


realizes vividly that this power is almighty as 
well as wise and good, that God and not man rules 
upon the earth, it gains the firm conviction that 
God will succeed in His dedgns in spite of every 
adverse agency, and that He will not allow His 
purposes of grace to be frustrated even by the 
conceivable wilfulness of believers themselves 
( Jn 1028 *., 88 i.» ph 15 ^ 2 Ti 112 ), That the latter 

remain free is always understood ; God deals with 
men as with sons — they are treated as moral and 
responsible {Ph I 1 I 10 abstract question 

of the relation of human freedom to unfailing 
perseverance is neither solved nor proposed. 
Further, believers even continue to sin, and in 
them especially all sin is dangerous — in one 
view increasingly so, as more is ever required of 
them (Lk 12®). For their good the precise level of 
attainment, above which there is safety, is hidden 
in all particular cases, just as one on the edge of a 
precipice knows the exact line between the posi- 
tions of safety and rain only when he begias to 
fall, or by paying for the knowledge with ms life. 
In either land of situation, ignorance, not know- 
ledge, — here too nearly related to hurtful curiosity 
and leading to overweening confidence, — is the 
stimulus to men to turn their faces in the right 
way and persevere in it (1 Co 9 ®^, Ph 3^*-}. This 
divinely appointed arrangement, together with the 
faith that God will at ail hazards bring His pur- 
poses to pass, and that His absolute power is put 
forth for the believer’s support, most effectually 
guarantees perseverance in the latter. Along 
with Divine, ».e. the ^eatest, comfort (see the 
foregoing references) God administers the helps 
of warning and wholesome fear (He 102“-, 

2 F 220*-). 

ib) The virtue of perseverance is rendered in- 
cumbent by the fact that God works together with 
men for the restoration of the latter to the ful- 
ness of Christ’s holiness. They have therefore a 
lifelong work and duty, and scope for the most 
strenuous endeavour, m putting on Christ. The 
Spirit is the Teacher of the whole truth of Christ, 


and is a Divine Comforter ( Jn 14®® 16^®®^*). Becaus® 
the source of help and the object aimed at are 
alike divinely perfect, man is called to an endless 
advance in respect to his spiritual life and moral ' 
character (2 Co 3®). The consideration of the 
great cloud of witnesses who, amid sorest hard- 
ships, persevered in faith and integrity, should 
constrain us also to pursue the Christian course 
without intermission. Especially should the recol- 
lection of Christ’s endurance banish the sense of 
weariness and faintness (He 12i^*'*). The inspiring 
motives of love and hope come to the support of 
the sense of duty as bearing on perseverance. We 
are now the sons of God, greatly beloved by Him, 
and are designed for the highest things, even 
complete likeness to Christ. Both because of our 
present standing and the hope of what we shall be, 
we should strive to be pure as Christ was pure (He 
12 ^“^®, 1 Jn 3^*®). Again, what alternative is there 
to Christian perseverance which would be prefer- 
able? At best, there is only a return to the 
position of those who are under the law, i.e, who 
are in bondage and under a curse (Gal A 6 ). Or 
if one throws off aU restraint and goes headlong 
into sin, the last state of the man is worse than 
the first. He has sinned against light, and is 
without excuse (He 6 ^^- etc.). 

The line to be followed with perseverance leads, 
therefore, from the law to Christ, and from obedi- 
ence to love. There is a common goal for aB 
Christians, but the means to be used for the 
attainment of it are peculiar to the several 
in^viduals. All have to win Christ, and to 
grow into His perfect image (Ro 8 ^, 2 Co 3^®) | 
all have to seek that love which is the fulfilling of 
the law (Ro IS®* etc.), and which is the greatest 
of the ^aces, without which, indeed, all other 
attainments are as nothing (1 Co 13). But for this 
end each has to run the race specially prescribed 
for him (He 12 ^), to fight his personal battle 
against the temptations which are felt to be 
such (Mk 9 ®®^-); to be transformed by the re- 
newing of his mind, so as to prove what is the 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God (Ro 
12 ®); to attend to his distinctive calling in the 
world, applying the particular gifts and grace 
bestowed upon him while acting with others as 
those who, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another (Ro 12 ^®*). 
In such lines of activity the Christian perseveres 
to the end. He will not he weary in well-doing 
(Gal 6 ®), having comfort from fighting a good 
fight, and exulting with hope as he anticmates 
a complete victory, having the earnest 01 the 
Spirit now (2 Co 6 ®), and tne promise of eternal 
salvation and a crown of life (Rev 2^®). 

. , ;'G. F.EEEIBS.;, ■■ 

PERSIA (Dif, nepcris, Fersis ), — Persia pro^r, the 
modern Fars, lay on the E. side of the Persian 
Gulf, and was bounded on the N. by Media, on 
the S. by the Persian Gulf, on the W. by Elam, 
and on the E. by Karmania (now Kerman), Its 
earlier capital Pasargada was afterwards super- 
seded by Persepolis. After the conquests of Cyrus 
and the establishment of the rule of Darius 
Hystaspis, Persia came to be synonymous with 
the Persian empire, which extended from the 
Mediterranean to India. It is in this sense that 
the name Xl^po-at is used in such passages as Est 1 ®, 
In Ezk 38® the reading seems to be corrupt, since 
Persia, in the time of Ezekiel, had nothing to do 
with the northern nations on the one hand, or 
with Ethiopia on the other. See, further, art, 

■ Peksians. a. H. Saycb. 

•PERSIAI EBLRHOH.--.See Zoeoasteiahism. 

PERSIANS ('OIS, Utptrai^ Fersw ; in old Persian 


PEESIC- YERSlOm 


PESTTXEI^CE 


Fdrsa )» — ^The Peisians were Aryans, speaking a 
language closely allied to Sanskrit, and were thus 
kinsmen of tke'Medes. They ' boasted of their 
admiration of the truth, but the *lie,* which is 
feprc. bated by Darius Hystaspis in his inscriptions, 
seems chiefly to mean revolt against himself. 
They wore a tunic and trousers, cap, shoes, and 
upper robe, practised polygamy, and were ex- 
ceedingly intemperate m drinking. They were 
followers of Zoroaster (see Zoeoastrianism), and 
believed in a supreme god of good called Ahura- 
mazda (Ormazd), against whom there was ranged 
a spirit or principle of evil. Bv the side of Ahura- 
mazda were a number of inferior deities, chief 
among whom was the sun-god Mithra, According 
to Herodotus (i. 125) they were di\dded into 10 
tribes, of which 3 were noble, 3 agricultural, and 
4 nomadic. One of the nomadic was the tribe of 
the Dahi, supposed to be the Dehavites of Ezr 4®. 
The royal clan of the Achaemenides belonged to 
the noble tribe of Pasargada. 

In the time of Sennacherib the Persians were 
already settled in Parsuas or Persia, and sent help 
to the king of Elam against the Assyrians. This 
Parsuas must be distinguished from another 
northern Parsuas or Barsuas, on the shores of 
Lake Urumiyeh, with which the Parthians have 
been connected by some scholars. The first 
Persian leader known to us was Hakhdmanish or 
Achsemenes. His son Chaishpish or Teispes 
(Tenapa in Assyrian) conquered Anzan in Elam in 
the closing days of the Assyr. empire. His daughter 
Atossa is said to have married Pharnakes, king of 
Cappadocia (Biod. ap. Phot. Bihliot, p. 1158). 
After the death of Teispes his kingdom seems 
to have been divided — ^Aridrdmna (Ariaramnes), 
Arshdma (Arsanimes), and Vishtfispa (Hystaspes) 
ruling in Persia, while Cyrus i. (Kuras), Camhyses I. 
(Kambuziya), and Cyrus ii. ruled in Anzan. Cyrus 
II. conquered Astyages of Ecbatana, his suzerain, 
^ju B.C. 549 and the Sab. empire in 538. The rest 
of W. Asia fell before his arms, and when he died 
his empire extended from Lydia in the west to the 
borders of India in the east. His son Cambyses ll. 
(B.c. 629-521) added Egypt to his dominions. 
Then came the usurpation of the pseudo-Smerdis, 
Gaurndte (Gomates), for 7 months, followed by 
his murder and the accession of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, who slowly won back the provinces of 
the empire which had revolted under various pre- 
tenders, and who may be regarded as the real 
founder of the Persian empire. In B.a 486 Darius 
was succeeded by his son Xerxes, the Ahasuerus 
of the OT, who vainly tried to conquer Greece ; 
then came Artaxerxes Longimanus (B.c. 466-425), 
Xerxes il. for 2 months, Sogdianos his half- 
brother for 7 months, and Darius ii. Nothos (b.c. 
424-405). The last four kings were Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who succeeded his father Darius II., 
B.C. 405, and against whom his brother Cyrus the 
younger revolted in B.C. 401 ; Artaxerxes Ochus, 
called Uvasu in the cuneiform texts, B.C. 362 ; Ms 
son Arses, B.C. 339; and Darius in. Codomannus, 
B.C. 336 (see Neh 1222), ^as conquered by 
AJexander the Great, B.C. 333. A. H. Saycb. 

FBRSIO ¥ERSIOHS.---See Tersioks. 

FEESIS {Hepffk), •— The name of a Christian 
saluted by St, Paul in Ro 16^®^ and described as j 
* the beloved Persis, wMch laboured much in the ! 
Lord,* The name appears as that of a freedwoman 
(CIL vi. 23,959), but does not occur apparently 
among the inscriptions of the imperial house- 
hold. A. C. Heablam. 

FEESOH OF CHRIST.— See Chrbtology, ■ IH-:' 

CARNATIOH, and JESITS CHRIST. 


PERSUADE. — To. persuade in AV is not always 
to ‘convince,’ sometimes only to ‘argue with,* ‘ try 
to persuade,’ as may be seen from 1 K 22^^ « Thou 
shalt persuade him, and prevail also * (EV ‘ Thou 
shalt entice nim *), and Gai 1^® ‘ Do I now persuade 
men, or God?’ See also Ac 19® ‘Disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of 
God,’ and 28^® ‘ persuading them concerning Jesus.’ 
Neither the H^. nor the Gr. words so tr. have 
the full force of ‘persuade’ in mod. English. 
That force is, however, contained in the verb 
7r\7ipo<popeTv, which is twice (Ro 4^^ 14®) rendered 
‘fully persuade.’ For the Eng. word cf. Knox, 
EisL 149, ‘ The Earle of Argyle and Lord J ames 
did earnestly perswade the agreement, ^ to the 
which all men were willing : but some did smell 
the craft of the adversary’; and Fuller, Fisgah 
Sights V. iv. 2, ‘Should these quotations be 
severally examined, many would be found rather 
to perswade than prove, rather to intimate than 
perswade the matter in hand.’ 

The old adj. persuasible is found in 1 Co 2^”** 
for text ‘enticing,* Gr. ttu66s (WH mBk), EV ‘per- 
suasive.’ The term. 4hle is properly passive, but was 
often treated as active : so -we, which is properly 
active, is often passive, as Shaks. As You Like It, 
III. ii. 10, ‘ The fair, the chaste and unexpressive 
she.’ ‘ Persuasible ’ here is the Rhemish word. 

Persuasions, meaning ‘ efforts ^ to persuade,’ 
occurs in 1 Es 5^ {(rvffr&crei^), Cf. Tindale, Exposi- 
tions, p. 73, ‘When they could not drive the 
people from him with these persuasions, they 
accused Mm to Pilate.’ In Gal 5® {uracrpovi}) ‘per- 
suasion’ is usually taken to be passive, that whicb 
the false teachers have persuaded. 

J. Hastings. 

FERUDA.— See Perida. 

FESHITTl.— See Syriac Versions. 

PESTILENCE deber ), — A general term used 
for fatal sickness sent as a Divine judgment, but 
apparently not employed as the name of a spe- 
cific disease. It occurs 28 times in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel; in ail but one instance (Jer 21®) coupled 
with other calamities, usually famine and sword, 
or evil beasts. It is employed in Ex 6® 9^®, Lv 26^, 
Nu 14^2, Dt 2821 in the same sense, as also in 
Solomon’s dedication prayer (1 K 8®"^, 2 Ch 62®), in 
response to which God promised to hear and answer 
prayers for the removal of His Judgments if offered 
with repentance in the place m which His name 
was worshipped (see 2 Ch 7^® 20®). It is used for 
the epidemic which followed David’s numbering 
the people, 2 S 24i»“i® (11 1 Ch here being a 

synonym of ‘plague.’ Habakkuk speaks of pesti- 
lence as preceding the march of God when He visits 
the earth in judgment (3®), and in Am 4^® it is used for 
the plagues, or diseases, of Egypt. The pestilences 
from which God’s people are protected are called 
‘noisome’ and ‘walking in dankness’ (Ps 91®*®).^ 

Beber is the word which is translated ‘ murrain 
in the Egyptian plague (Ex 9®} ; and probably itis 
in this sense that the word is used in Ps 78®®, where 
the context favours the marginal reading ‘ gave 
their beasts to the murrain,’ rather than that of 
the text ‘ gave their life to the pestilence.’ 

In NT ‘pestilences’ occurs twice in AV as the 
tr. of 'koipot in the parallel passages Mt 24”^, Lk 2P^, 
in both of which it is coupled with ‘ famine.’ This 
paromoiosis of Xtpol Kal Xoi/xof is used by classical 
authors as in Hesiod, Op, et Di, L 241 (a line which 
may be an ancient interpolation, as jEschines 
omits it in Ctesiph. 137) ; also in Herodotus, vii, 
171, viii 115 ; Plutarch, GorioL xiii. ; Clement of 
Alexandria quotes this phrase as it occurs in the 
Sibylline verses. See Wakefield, Silva Critica, v. 
39 ; Field, ad he. The fulfilment of the prophecy 





PETER (SIMON) 


PETER (SIMON) 


is' recorded in Jos. BJ Yl, ix. S. ET ■ (following 
Lacli., Treg., WH) omits ‘ pestilence ’ in.Mt. ■ See, 
fnrtlaer, Medicine, p. 324. A. Macalistbb. 

PETER (SIMON).- 

I. History or St. Peter TEa fai Aiommioir. 

1 . Names of St. Peter. 

2. Family, home, education. 

3. The call of Christ to (i.) friendship ; (ii.) disciple- 

ship ; (iii.) apostleship. 

St. Peter as the Lord’s companion (the Confession 
and the Promise). 

5. The week before the Passion. 

6 . The Resurrection. 

SI, History of St. Peter after the Asobnsioh, m mst W £. 

1. The Church at Jerusalem (Ac 

2. The Church of Palestine (Ac 

S. The Church of the world (Ac 932 and onwards, with 
other notices in NT). 

4. Theology of St. Peter’s speeches in the Acts. 

ill. St. Peter m Christian Tradition. 

1. St. Peter’s early life. 

2. St. Peter in connexion with the Syrian Antioch. 

3. St. Peter in connexion with Asia Minor (Pontus, 

etc.). 

4. St, Peter in connexion with Babjdon. 

5. St. Peter in connexion with Rome. 

6 . Chronological notices in (i.) the Chrmieon of Euse- 

bius ; (ii.) the Liber Pontijicalis, 

7 . The burial-places of St. Peter, and memorial days. 

8 . The ‘Acts of Peter’ (Gnostic, Catholic). The Qm 

legend. 

9. The Clementine literature. 

10. Non-canonical writings bearing St. Peter’s name; 
(i.) the Gospel; (ii.) the Preaching; (iii.) the 
Apocalypse ; (iv.) the Judgment ; (v.) the Letter 
to James. 

IV. Reconstruction OP THE later History of St. Peter. 

1. St. Peter’s visit to Rome, and martyrdom there, 

2, The Simonian legend. 

S. The period between the ‘Council* at Jerusalem and 
St. Peter’s arrival at Rome. 

I. History OF St. Peter till the Ascen- 
SION. — 1. Names, — The apostle bears the names 
'EvjM'hv or 'ZlfxoDVy or Il^rpos ; sometimes the 

names are combined — Il^rpoj. (a) Su/Aec6p, 
When the Jews were brought into con- 
nexion with Greek life, for the old Hebrew name 
of the patriarch (On 29^)— Xv/iedy (LXX)-— 
the true Greek name was frequently sub- 

stituted (Sir 50^). In 1 Mac the ancestor of the 
Maccabees is Tivfiedfv {2\ cf. Jos. Ant. XII. vi, 1) ; 
Simon Mace, bimself is onee called 'Zvixethv (2®®). 
SujRctSp is found in Jos. BJ IV. iii. 9, and in the NT 
(of persons other than the apostle) Lk 2^^-, Ac 
13^. Hixbiv is often transliterated into Aramaic 
as ito’D (see Dalman, Die WorU Jem p. 41, Gram. 
Aram. p. 143 ; cf, Deissmann, Bihelstudien p, 184 ; 
it should, however, be noticed, that in the Syriac 

versions of the NT the old form ^ i alone is 

used). The apostle then bore the Hebrew name 
Synieon, but was much more often (see below) 
called by the Greek name Simon, which had be- 
come its common equivalent, {b) n^rpos. 

The plural of the Hebrew substantive 
* rocks’) is found in Job 30®, Jer 4^ (LXX Tr^rpai 
in both passages). *In the Targums (Buxtorf, 
Lexicon Chaldaicum 1032) [the word] occurs as 
for a rock or a stone {e.q. gems, hail- 
stones, thunderbolts), or a shore. The same senses 
recur in the Talmud and Midrashim (Levy- 
Fleiselier, Neuh&h. u. Chald. Worterb. ii 321 f.), 
where the word has also the meaning ‘‘ring”; 
apparently the sense “rock” is rare’ (Hort, 

Bp. of St. Peter p. 152). There seems to be no 
evidence that the word was in any other case used 
as a name ; it has no connexion with the name 
Caiaphas (Nestle in Bxpos. Times x. p. 185). 
Similarly, with regard to the Greek equivalent 
JT^rpos, there is little or no ewidence of its occurrence 
as a proper name, Keim {History of Jesm of 
Nazara^ iv. p. 265, Eng. tr.) refers to Jos. Ant. 
xviir. yi. 3, where a freedman of Berenice, mother 
of Agrippa L, is in some texts named Uirpos ; but 


according to a better sraported reading the name 
is nptSros (see Niese), From Rabbinic literature a 
very few instances of the occurrence of the nan a 
Peter are adduced (see Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesm the Messiah i. p. 475 n. ; Dalman, Gram- 
Aram. p. 147). 

The usage of NT . — (») Is 2 P li the reading 

Hivpos (nAKLP and the' mass of MSS) is perhaps better sup- 
ported than its rival n. (B curs. 20, verss. pier.), and 
certainly, as a combination which occurs nowhere else in the 
NT, it is not likely to be due to copyists. In one passage 
of the NT the name stands above suspicion. St. James begins 
his speech in Ac 15^4 nvith the words "AvSjog? a.xwer(&vi 

[MU. ^ufctaiv x.t.'k. Here the Hebrew name 

completely harmonizes with the intentional antiqueness of the 
opening appeal (cf. e.g. 2 Oh 20^0 2811). (6) The GTeek^ Xt[mv 
(apart from the combination 2. HEf/Sfl?) is not found in the 
narrative of the Gospels after the apostle’s call except in 
connexion with the lists of the apostles (Mt 4i8 10^, Mk liS- ^Sf. M 
318, Lh 488 58ff. 10 0i4j Jn 141). On the other hand, Simon is the 
name by which our Lord addresses him (Mt Mk 1437, Lk 2231, 

and, with his father’s name added, Mt 16i7, Jn 142 21i8ff*), the 
exceptions (see below) being Mt I6I8, Lk 2234 • and by which 
the apostles are introduced as speaking of him (Lk 2434; but 
see Mk 167). Thus it would seem that during the months of 
discipleship the apostle was still commonly known by Ms 
name Simon ; and this was the case even in much later days 
among those who, being outside the Church, could not under- 
stand the strange Uirpos as in itself a suflicient designation 
(Ac IOS-18.32 1113). (c) After St. Peter had taken his place 
as leader in the earliest stages of the Church’s liistorj% that 
name— which his Master had given him as pro- 
phetic of his special functions, superseded, at least in Chris- 
tian circles, his original name Simon. So late as the time when 
St. Paul wrote to the Galatians and to the Corinthians, the 
great Apostle of the Circumcision was recognized among distant 
Gentile Churches under his Aramaic name Cephas (Gai 1182®* 
14,* 1 Oo 113 322 95 155)— a fact which suggests that at Jem- 
salem, where St. Paul first knew him, and whence emissaries 
came to Corinth and to the Churches of Galatia, the name 
Cephas at least most frequently was used. At the same time, 
at any rate in Galatia, the Greek equivalent llirpH was not 
unknown (Gal 27f.). At all events, before the time when 1 Peter, 
the Synoptic Gospels, and the Acts were written, the Greek 
name Uivpos was that one by which the apostle was known 
throughout the Christian Church. As to details, the name 
Xlirpcs predominates in the Synoptic Gospels {narrat4vey~-'M.t 
19 times, Mk 18 times, Lk 16 times ; it is common in Jn (16 
times) ; it is exclusively used in the narrative of the Acts* 
51 times. As to the use of Ilivpoi in speeches in place of the 
usual S;4Mtfv(see above) — in Mk 167 the evangelist extends his own 
usage into nis report of the angel’s message ; in Lk 2234 UiTp$ 
seems designedly used to bring out the tragic contrast 
between the typical position of the apostle and his destined 
failure ; in Ac IQis n? (the voice from heaven), though it may 
at first sight seem simplest to suppose that the name was used by 
which he was then commonly known, yet it must be remembered 
that this first opening of the door of faith to the Gentiles was 
one of the occasions in view of which our Lord gave him the 
name Peter, (d) The combination Uirpos never occurs in 
Mk. It is found once in Mt (I6I8), once in Lk (68)— both passages 
recording a turning-point of the apostle’s life ; in St. John it is 
used no fewer than 17 times ; it is at least a well-supported 
variant in 2 P li. The combination then appears to be one 
which naturally suggested itself to two evangelists in con- 
nexion with two events closely bearing on St. Peter’s life-work, 
and which, partly perhaps as uniting current Christian usage 
with a distant past, was a favourite with St. John. In one part 
of the Church, as might have been expected, the name Cephas 
survived. In the Syriac versions of the Gospels and of the 
Acts the common name for the apostle is Simon Cephas. 

2. Family f home^ education. — (a) The name of 
the apostle’s father appears as Twj^as in Mt 16^^, as 
*l<a&v7is in Jn It is generally supposed 

that’Iwms is a contraction of *It is, how- 

ever, possible that we have here an instance of a 
double name, Jona-Jochanan or Jonas- Johannes^ 
see art. John (Father of Simon Peter), {h) The 
brother of Simon Peter, like his fellow-townsman 
Philip, hears a true Greek name — It is, 
perhaps, to be noticed that Andrew, with Philip, 
appears in connexion with cei'tain (the 

word may mean Gentiles, or, in the stricter sense, 
Greeks) in Jn 1228^-, It is certainly significant 
that both brothers were known by Greek names, 
(c) That the apostle was married in .the earliest 
days of the gospel history appears from Mt 
Mk 1^, Lk 4^. His -wife in later years was the 
companion of his missionary journeys (1 Co 9®). 

* In each of the four passages in Gal the mme Peter is 
substituted by some inferior authorities. 
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The 8yi'.optists clearly place *the house of 
Simon* (in which it appears that his wife, his 
brother, and his mother-in-law lived) at Capernaum 
(Mt Mk Lk 4S^*®8). With this state- 
ment that of St John (1^ 6 ^Dninros a-vb 

BTjBamBds iK w&Xews ^AvBpiov ml II^-pov) is often 
thought to he at variance. We may, however, 
suppose that the brothers originally came from 
Bethsaida, hut were now living at Capernaum (so 
Swete on Mk ps). 

It may be questioned, boweyer, whether St. John does not 
Intend to distinguish Bethsaida from * the city of Andrew and 
Peter,’ the former being the present home (asro; so 1221), the 
latter the birthplace (w), of Philip. A similar question arises as 
to Jn 111 /i.aZoi'pos l^ViQciViets ix xmpmi as. M.izp6ets, 

Here it is to be noticed that (1) if the xifAVj was Bethany, there 
seems to be little reason why it should be mentioned at all; 
(2) Lk 1038 gays that the where Mary and Martha lived was 
visited by our Lord ‘ as they were journejdng ’ (h rS irep$u6irdc6i 
t&vvok), a notice which appears to distinguish it from Bethany. 
According to this view Lazarus lived at Bethany (cf. Jn 12i), 
but was a native of the village where his sisters lived, at some 
distance from Jerusalem. St. John, it may be added, is fond 
of using las and side by side ; but a study of the passages 


where they so stand shows that each preposition retains its 
groper^ meaning— see Jn 6S».S8.4i 717 . 4if. i623.so (of. 


r.4if. 1623. so (of. 


{&) St. Peter is described as * a fishermau * in Mt 
#8 jj Mk (cf, Lk 5®), and the same thing is im- 

E lied in Jn 2F. He owned ‘ a boat * (Lk 5®), which 
e worked with his brother. The sons of Zebedee 
were his partners (Lk 5^®); and thus the four 
apostles were Mends before — ^probably long before 
— they followed J esus. It is not necessary to draw 
out at length the traits— vigour, courage, resource- 
fulness— which the life of a hsherman on the lake 
would necessarily develop in a naturally healthy 
character. It is more important to ask what was 
the apostle’s relation to the culture of his time 
and country. Probably the traditional view of 
him as a rough, uneducated peasant is a consider- 
able exaggeration of one side of the truth. He was, 
of course, without such a formal training as fell to 
the lot of St. Paul. But, on the other hand, the 
influence of a religious home and of the synagogue 
must have had a foremost place in forming the 
apostle. A significant phrase of St. Andrew^s (Jn 
1^^) suggests that both brothers had felt the spell 
of the Messianic hope. In these early days St. 
Peter must have gained his close knowledge of the 
OT, and it is very far from improbable that he was 
acquainted with the LXX (see art. on 1 Peteb). It 
has been already pointed out as a significant fact 
that the apostle, like his brother, was commonly 
known by a Greek name. His home was on the 
thickly populated shore of the lake, where trade 
brougnt together representatives of many nation- 
alities, and where (to say the least) Greek must 
have been to some extent a medium of communi- 
cation (see e.g. T. K. Abbott, Essays p. 129 if, ; 
Zahn, EinL i. p. 28 f.). But whatever Greek St, 
Peter learned in Galilee must have been rather of 
a conversational than of a literary kind ; it was 
nevertheless an important foundation. Two, and 
(as it would seem) only two, notices are preserved 
in the Gospels and Acts bearing on this subject : 
(1) St. Peter was recognized in Jerusalem as a 
Galilsean by the accent and perhaps the idiom of 
his Aramaic (see Swete’s note on Mk 14’'® with 
references). (2) The members of the Sanhedrin 
regarded St. Peter and his companion St. John as, 
from their point of view, illiterate men (Ac 4^®). 

The words are on xvBponr&i et^pdfApuaroi xtoi 

ISwTa i . The term e6ypotpt>pK»roi looks back to the facts of a man’s 
past early life. To a Greek it meant one who was an a.^vtros (e..g. 
Plato, Tim, 23 B), one who has had no part in either side of Greek 
education ; to •» Jew it meant one who had had no training in 
the Rabbinic rftudy of Scripture (cf. Jn 715). The term Ihunnf 
rather regarded a man’s present position. With a Greek it was 
the antithesis to ^okmak ; in the mouth of a Jew (who trana- 
literaboi it KJV’in) it expressed the contrast between the man who 
could undersUhd and take part in religion as conceived of by 


the scribes and one of the l%tM (Jn an *am (see 

especially Weber, i>ieLeAre»a«s T&lmudy % li, ‘ Der ©soterische 
Character der jiid. ' Reiigiositiit ’). Compare the saying of th« 
Fathers : * No boor is a sin-fearer, nor is the vulgar (am ’drez), 
pious’ (Pirqe Abotk^ ed. Taylor, p. SO). Thus th© words ar© 
strictly relative to the point of view of the high priests. They 
were probably (see below) specially called forth by the apostl®’® 
boldness in e:^ound!ng a passage of Scripture in the pr@a@nc@ of, 
and in application to, th© rulers. 

3 . The calls of St Peter , — (!.) The apostU^s frst 
meeting with theLord^ andthk call to friendskm , — 
The history is recorded only in St. John (1®**^). 
Andrew and John (for he clearly is the unnamed 
actor in the scene)— one of each of the two pairs of 
brothers who together were in partnership — are 
expressly spoken of as belonging to the number 
(iic) of the Baptist’s disciples Since St. 

Peter and, as the language {irpwTop^ rbw Umw, y,^} 
seems to imply, St. James were close at hand, it is 
a natural inference that St. Peter had become a 
disciple of the Baptist, and through the gate of 
this disciplesMp passed into Menclship with J esu® 


this disciplesMp passed into Menclship with J esu® 
of Nazareth. It is more than probable, then, that 
St. Peter had been a witness of the Lord’s baptism 
(Ac 10®^^*). On this day — which Edersheim 
(i. p. 344 f.) gives some reason for supposing to 
have been a Sabbath— after Andrew haa heard the 
Baptist’s witness (v.®®^*) and had followed Jesus, he 
went in quest of Simon, and, telling him that he 
had found the Messiah, brought him to Jesus. 
Jesus fixes upon him that piercing, scrutinizing 
gaze {ifx^X4\pas) which was to rest upon him at a 
later crisis of his life (Lk 22®^), and greets him— it 
does not appear from the narrative whether Jesus 
had known Simon before or not (cf. v,'^)— Sii el 
‘Slpt.m 6 vlbs 'loidpov^ aif KXrjd'/jcryKifffpds (for the use of 
the patronymic on solemn occasions cf. Mt 16^’^, 
Jn 2F®^*)- Thus the Lord receives him as being 
just what he was in himself, as the product and 
heir of a past over which he had had no control, as 
destined to a peculiar office. In the last clause the 
Lord does not bestow a new name (see Mt 16’®) 1 
He rather reveals a character which He already 
claims for future service. As yet no permanent 
bond united Jesus and the men whom He had 
gathered round Him. For, after being His com- 

S mions in His journey to Galilee and again in 
is visit to Jerusalem at the Passover, St. Peter 
and the rest resumed, as they did on a much 
later occasion (Jn 21), their work as fishermen. 

(ii.) The call to disci/pUship , — ^This call must be 
placed some time aftevy as the earlier call some 
time hefoTCy the first Passover of the ministry. It 
is not possible to decide what is the precise relation 
of the history of the call as related in Mt 4’®“®® 
Mk 1’®'®® (clearly based on a common source) to 
that given in Lk 6’“”. The essential points com- 
mon to the two accounts are that Jesus calls St, 
Peter while he is at work (see Plummer on Lk 5’"”), 
that he makes the apostle’s present work a parable 
of his future work, and that the a^postle’s obedience 
is immediate. As to points of difierence, Mt and 
Mk record the Lord’s summons SeCre bwlcrta fmv % Lk 
puts the call in another setting — a miracle of 
blessing leads up to the act of obedience. 

It is possible that Mt and Mk on the one band, and on the 
other Lk, give the history of two occasions— one when the 
apostle followed the Lord then and there, hnt did not finally 
leave his occupation; the other when the decisive step of 
renunciation was taken. In support of this view it may be 
urged (1) that the two narratives seriously differ ; (2) that the 
Lord certainly did repeat on a later occasion the call dxokoudu 
/*w, when added experiences would interpret its deeper mean- 
ing ( Jn 2119* 22). But it is much more probable that Mt and Mk 
follow a document or a tradition which brought together in a 
summarized narrative the calling of the four chief apostles, and 
that thus the story of St. Peter’s call is the same as that which 
Lk, on the strength of fuller information (cf. narrates in 
detail. In either case, it is important to notice the vividness of 
Lk’s narrative as itself a witness to its truthfulness— especially 
the two sayings of St. Peter ; (a) v.s (of. Jn 2®); (&) v.s 

(an undesigned contrast to Jn 638, and an impulsive cry 
. which has parallels in St. Peter’s later history). 
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In close connexioE with this call (assxunmff that 
there was hut one) to discipIesMp, on a Siu)hath 
either just before it (Lk 4®®) or just after it (Mk 
|si. must place the miracle which the Lord 

wrought in His disciple?s home — ^the healing of 
Feter^s mother-in-law. From the phrase dinjKdvei 
ah-ifi (a^ois) in each of the three accounts we maj 
infer that our Lord ate there that day j and it is 
likely enough that the disciple’s home was ‘the 
house’ where He regularly stayed when at Caper- 
naum(Mtl7®«%Mk983). 

(iii.) T^e call to apostlesMp , — If the call to 
discipleship must have been somewhat later than 
the first Passover of the ministry (Jn 2^®), the call 
to apostleship must he placed somewhat earlier 
than the (presumably) second Passover (see Mk 
gso.»5ff.^ Jn The mterval therefore separating 
the two calls cannot have been much more than six 
months. The history is given in Mt 10^®"*, Mk 3“^*, 
Lk The details must be passed over here. 

It must suffice to note that the Twelve were chosen 
from the whole body, and that the Lord’s choice 
constituted them (1) m an especial sense His com- 
panions — tva. jxer^ a^oO (Mk 3 ^* ; cf. Lk 22^®, Jn 

15^) ; (2) His envoys, when the occasion came, to 
Israel, with authority to preach and heaJ. The 
primaiy place in our Lord’s purpose was their 
education for future work. The lists of the Twelve 
given by the Synoptists vary in many ways, but 
m each of them St. Peter holds the first place 
(Mt vrpi^os 6 \ey6fjL9vos H. 5 cf. Jn 21®, Ac 1^*). 
Some time after this selection had been made, the 
Lord sent out the Twelve to execute their double 
office as heralds of the kingdom and healers of the 
sick, two by two, marking as the scope of their 
mission ‘ the lost sheep of fiae house of Israel ’ (Mt 
101.5-42^ Idk 6^“^, Lk 9^“®; it is clear that Matthew 
places the mission immediately after the appoint- 
ment of the Twelve from a characteristic desire to 
bring together the notices of the selection, the 
instruction, and the dismissal of the Twelve). As 
tc the use of the name dvdcrroKos in reference to 
the Twelve in the Gospels (except Lk 17® 22^* 24^®) 
only in connexion with this mission, see Hort, 
Eeelesiat p. 22 ff. 

We cannot but ask, Who was St. Peter's oompanion? The 
answer is almost certainly St. John. For (1) the Lord sent 
them together on a pectdiarly solemn comi^sion at a later 
time, Lk 228; (2) they appear as companions in the gospel 
history, Jn 1815® 20S®, and in the apostolic history, Ac 

(mission to Samaria), Gal 2^ ; (3) they were closely associated 
in the upper room (Jn 1333f.), and on the occasion of the Lord’s 
appearance by the Lake(Jn 2120ff.), and together formed part of 
an innsr circle of the apostles in Jairus’ house (Mk 6S7), on the 
Mt, of Transfignaration <Mk 08), on the Mt* of Olives (Mk 183), in 
Oethsemane (Mk 1483) ; and in this connexion the order in Lk 
g6i 928 (TUrptnf jK»i jm) and Ac II8 is to be 

specially noticed. 

It is impossible at this point to refrain from re- 
marking that a mere notice of the occasions when 
St. Peter^s name is mentioned in the Gospels is apt 
to make us forget the all-important fact that it 
was in daily feUowsMp with the Lord, in the daily 
contemplation of His acts and words, public and 
private, that the real significance ancl power of 
this period lay. Without some intimation of this 
obvious truth, a brief review of the specific evidence 
of the Gospels as to St, Peter’s life during this time 
may become positively misleading. 

It has been convenient to consider the mission 
of the Twelve in close connexion with their selec- 
tion, But between the two occasions we must, as it 
appears, place a miracle with which St. Peter was 
brought into close relation— the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mt Mk 6®®“^, Lk 8^^"®®), It is the 
first of three occasions when ‘Peter and James 

* Mt intawduces the accoxmt without any indication of 
time. It would appear that at this point he is bringing 
together typical works of healing (Sl-i^, just as he has brought 
into a single discourse (6-7; of. 18) typical utterances of the 
Lord. 


and John’ were chosen from among the Twelve 
as witnesses of a fxvffri^pwv — -here of a revelation 
of Christ the Life, It may have beeig designed 
as a special preparation for some crisii; in their 
mission soon to follow (Mt 10® peicpods ^7elpere), 
It is difficult not to trace the vividness of the 
narrative in Mk to the influence of St. Peter. 

St. Peter as the Lord^s companion 'during 
the (apparently) last year of the ministry.— -Tho 
Twelve returned to Cnrist about the time when 
He received news of the Baptist’s murder. The re- 
tirement across the Lake and the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand immediately followed. This whole 
series of events prepared the way for a period the 
general character of which is expressed by the 
words ‘ the proving of faith ’ (i P 

(i.) The storm on the Lake (Mt 14®®®^*, Mk 6^®% 
Jn 6^®®^*).— It is remarkable that Matthew alone 
preserves the record of St. Peter’s boastful chal- 
lenge (behind wffiich there lay a deep love for His 
Master, and impatience of separation from Him), 
Ms sudden fear and piteous appeal for help. Christ 
Himself sums up the meaning of the apostle’s 
faiinre in the word dXiyowKxre. It would be quite 
in accordance with the character of St, Peter if, 
when the boat came to land, he was the spokesman 
of ‘ those who were in the ship ’ in their confession, 
&\7)dQi 0eov vlds et (Mt). 

(ii.) The Lord^s hard sayings at Capernaum . — 
St. John records (6®®^*) that tlie sequel of the 
Lord’s teaching at Capernaum about the bread of 
life was that many of His disciples left Him. 
Jesus turns to the Twelve and asks them if they 
too are intending to go away. Simon Peter at 
once answers for the rest. His reply brings out 
the apostle’s belief in the Lord (1) as superior to 
all other teachers {vpbs riva dveX,; cf. Jn 3") ; (2) 
as the source of a life-giving revelation (cf. v.®) ; 
(3) as the embodiment of Divine holiness. 

This, the last element in the confession, is introduced w. th 
the emphatic fifuis irtTigvivfcafAtv x») l>yvwxce,{^iv. The apostles 
with their sure conviction are placed in contrast to the 
faithless secedera. Their present assured belief is the out- 
come of past experience deliberately interpreted. What is the 
meaning of the title o oiytot wv 8i»v ? In a wholly independent 
context it is put into the mouth of the demoniac (Mk isw), it 
would therefore appear to be a recognized title, probably a 
title of the Messiah. This is confirm^ when we tum^ to Ac 

(roy &y/cv x. hixcuoy iipy^c‘os.a‘Bt\ where it is placed beside riy 
. . . hixMov (which is certainly used of Messiah ; see below, on 
Theolo^ of St. Peter’s Speeches). In this (apparently) Mes- 
sianic title two lines of thought, as it would seem, converge- 
(a) Jehovah is ‘ the Holy One of Israel ’ (e.g. Is (b) The 
messengers of Jehovah, the typical priest (tL *A»pmy «y«ji 
xvpUvf Pb 105 (106) 1*0 and the prophet (2 K 49) are holy; the 
whole theocratic nation is holy (e.c. Ex 19®, Nu 16® ; note in this 
connexion the mysterious phrase ^ the Saints ’ apparently of the 
members of the nation, Zee 145, Da 718 . 22 . 25 . 27 ). 'xjag holiness 
is conceived of by current Jewish expectation as actually 
realized in the Messianic people, Ps-Sol 17®® (cn ir&«vtg ». 
/Setnktix »vrSy xupiog). The Messiah Himself, then, who 

was regarded at once as the special messenger of Jehovah, and 
also as the flower and crown of the Messianic nation, was 
naturally described as * the Holy One,* * the Holy One of God.* 
But just as the Messianic title i was raised to a higher 
and more absolute meaning by later NT writers (e.g. 1 Jn 2i), 
so it was in the case of « (Rev 37, 1 Jn 22®). To return to 
St. Peter’s use of the phrase at Capernaum, though the words 
are an official title, yet their ethical and spiritual meaning is 
not lost here or in Mk 12 ^ Messiah’s sinlessness and purity 
were a magnet to faithful disciples (cf. IP 222). And the 
avowed realization of this, as contrasted with Lk P, marks 
a stage in the apostle’s spiritual education, 

(iii.) The qmstiom at Cmsarea Philippi. — There 
are three stages in the history — (A) The Confes- 
sion (Mt 16^®“^®, Mk 8^"®®, Lk 9^®**®^). — ^The account in 
Mt is the fullest ; on the omission of the promise 
to St. Peter in Mk see Swete on 8®®. The Gali- 
Itean ministry was drawing to a close (see Swete, 
p. 166). Our Lord was farther from Jerusalem 
than at any other time of His ministry, and on 
the borders of the purely Gentile world. The 
time and place, then, of themselves suggest the 
question whether Israel, generally and as repre- 
sented by His immediate disciples, accepted Hun 
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wbetlier tlie foundation for tlie ^eat work of the 
future was being solidly laid. The occasion was 
felt by the Lord to be a great crisis, and He 
prepared for it as such by prayer (Lk 9 ^®). The 
confession of St. Peter at Capernaum was the 
impulsive response of the disciple to the Master’s 
anxious, foreboding question. But now the stage 
in the education of the Twelve had been reached 
when it was well that they should deliberately 
and definitely face the question of the Lord’s 
Person. In the outskirts (Mk 8 ^’), therefore, of 
Ceesarea the Lord put two questions to the Twelve 
— (a) What were men generally saying of Him ? 
Here they ail contributed something to the 
answer. They had seen different sides of Jewish 
opinion. (§) What was the thought of the Twelve 
themselves about Him ? Here the answer of one 
is the answer of all, and St. Peter is their natural 
mokesman. The Twelve regarded Him as the 
Divine Messiah. 

The Gospels vaiy as to the words— J i (Mk), rh 

^parrh rsv 0&oS (Lk;, «? a xp, i mh rod 6uu reiS (lit). The 

important question arises. Was St. Peter commended for con- 
fessing the Divinity of Jesus or His Messiahship ? It is probably 
true that *the Son of God* was not a common designation of 
the Messiah, but (1) the language of 2 Es 728- 29 (« My Son 
Messiah ’) 1832. 37. C2 149 ; comp. Enoch 1052 ; (2) the language 
which the evangelists put into the mouths of persons who can 
hardly be conceived of as one and aH rising to the absolute 
meamng of the title * Son of God,* but who would naturally 
use Messianic language (Mt 829 j[ Mk Lk, Mt 1483 see above, Mt 
2740. 48 [2784 j| Mk], Mk S^, Lk 2270, Jn 184.49 1127 19?) ; (3) the 
langu^e of Lk 441 *7 « vi«f roS Steu . . . rov 

etvnv thou) ; (4> the language of St. Matthew 'in the immediate 
context, v,20 ptnSm tt^ueriv ort ecuros iffTtv h seem to 

make it clear that the title ‘Son of God* was used as bearing a 
Messianic meaning in our Lord’s day. Hence it matters little 
whether we consider #* 6tov roV^uvrot as part of the 

original confession, or as an addition of St. Matthew. In either 
case it is as Messiah that St. Peter confesses Jesus. See especi- 
ally Dalman, Bie Worte Je&u pp. 219-226. Thus the revelation 
of suffering which follows in each Gospel is the earliest insistence 
on that side of the true Messiah’s work which became the 
greatest stumbling-block to the Jew. 

(B) Our Lord^s welcome of the Confession (Mt 
10X7-19 only). — It is clear that our Lord regarded 
the deliberate confession of His Messiahship as 
marking a crisis in His relations with the Twelve, 
and as a pledge of the growth of the kingdom. 
He answers it with a solemn beatitude addressed 
to St. Peter (juaxapios et — the only occasion when 
the Lord pronounces a beatitude on an individual), 
and by a declaration that his confession had no 
lower source than a revelation from the Father 
Himself (cf. Gal 1^®^*); And then speaking, as it 
would appear, as King Messiah {Kdyd? M — ‘The 
Father has revealed Me as Messiah to the dis- 
ciple ; I in tnm reveal My disciples’ place in the 
kingdom’). He opens out the future under four 
metaphors — 

{a) SL Peter as the foundation of the new 
Israel , — ^Taking the Syriac versions as our guide, 
we may conclude that our Lord’s words, spoken in 
Aramaic, run thus : ‘ Thou art Cepha, and upon 
this Cepha I will build my congregation.’ Mere 
there are three points to be briefly considered-j-(a) 
r^v h^X^iav fiov. The word is used in its ancient 
theocratic sense, and the meaning is best repre- 
sented by the paraphrase, * I will build Israeli 
It must be sumcient to refer to Hort’s The Chris- 
tian EccUsia pp. 3-18, esp, p. 10 L (j3) oiKodojiii^(raf. 
The metaphor of building, to express the idea of 
creating and giving unity and pennanence to a 
society of men, is not uncommon in the OT (e.^. 
Ps 28% Jer 18®). It is important to notice that 
the Lord reserves to Himself the prerogative 
of activity. He alone is the builder. Compare 
the Messianic parable in SihylL Orac, v. 420 ff. 
( 7 ) In what sense is Cepha the foundation ? ^ Does 
the word point to the nrst stone of the building, 
the foundation-stone, or to the soil, the rock on 
which the first stones are laid? We may say, in 
view of our Lord’s earlier saying (Mt 7®^*, Lk 6 ^), 
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that almost certainly the latter is the true inter- 
pretation.* Thus the Eock is, so far as the scope 
of the parable is concerned, separated from the 
stones reared thereon. This last point helps us to 
answer the question as to the interpretation of the 
Eock. It is the apostle who has Just made the 
confession that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah. 
The parable itself limits its application. When 
the foundation has been laid, the apostle’s function 
as described by the metaphor will have ceased. 
He will support the first stones of the ecclesia. 
The true commeufc on the Lord’s promise is Ac 
1 - 10 . 

Other interpretations of these famous words can be only 
briefly noted. (1) The Eock is Christ. This interpretation is 
excluded by the fact that in the Aramaic there is no variation 
(Cepha , . . Cepha) as in the Greek (arlT/jes . . . sriV/*), and 
that Christ Himself speaks of Himself as the buUder. (2) The 
Eock is St. Petefs confession. This interpretation is excluded 
by the fact that the confession considered in itself was wholly 
inadequate. It does not include either the Resurrection or the 
Divinity of the Lord, Its value was strictly relative to the 
time when it was made. The same consideration excludes the 
modification of the above view which explains the Rock of iS't 
PetePs faith. That faith was a quality which varied from time 
to time, (3) St. Peter as the type of, or in coynMnation with, 
the other apostles, is the Eock. So Hort {Moelesia p. 16 f., 
e.g. ‘In virtue of this personal faith vivifying their disciple- 
ship, the Apostles became themselves the first little Ecclesia, 
constituting a living rock upon which,’ etc.). But our Lord’s 
words, as reported by St. Matthew, could not be more per- 
sonal. To suppose that the Lord addresses St. Peter here as a 
type of his fellow-apostles, is in effect to imply that no words 
could be personal unless a typical reference were explicitly 
excluded. See also * Additional Note ’ on p. 795i>. 

A clear statement as to the exposition of the words and the 
lines of patristic interpretation is to be found in Lightfoot, 
Cifment li. pp. 481-490. 

{h) The new Israel as the conqueror, — Tbei/cxXi?crfa 
is an aggressive power. Death — the adversary 
of Christ~is in possession of his stronghold. But 
‘his gates’ (cf. Bs 9^® 107^®, Job 38^% Is 38^®) cannot 
withstand the attack. The new Israel is victorious 
against ‘ walled cities ’ like the first Israel (cf, e.g, 
Dt Such appears to be the meaning. The 

clause, however, has no special bearing on St. 
Peter’s functions. 

(c) St, Peter as the steward of the kingdom .^ — 
tdaw SOI rhs KXeiBas rrjs pastXelas ruv o^pavwv. The 
words seem to be an intentional reminiscence of 
the message of Jehovah as to Eliakim (Is 22^®) : 

* The key of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder.’ The words are paraphrased in the LXX 
text represented by B (xai dihaw r^v Bo^av AavelB 
a 6 r^), but has xal Bwsw ml KXidap otKov A. , 

and A has a conflate reading. 

{d) St, Peter as the scribe who ^ binds* and 
‘looses,* — Kal B ihv x.r.V In this use of 

‘ binding * and ‘ loosing ’ there cannot be but a close 
reference to the current technical use^ of these 
words to express the authoritative decision of a 
scribe on a matter of obligation (cf. Mt cf. 
Edersheim, Life and Times 11 . p. 841). Such de- 
cisions on St. Peter’s part in the new kingdom 
shall be the echoes of decisions already promul- 
gated in heaven. On these tw^o verses see especially 
Dalman, Die Worte Jesu pp. 174-178. 

In regard to the essential meanmg qf this series 
of metaphors as applied to St. Peter, the following 
points should be noted; (1) They seem to be all 
conditioned by the scope of the first of them, the 

* It is true that the word cepha is not used by the Syriac 
versions in these two passages. But that the word cepha does 
mean *a rock ' os well as ‘ a stone ’ is clear from the fact that it 
is used to render in Mt 2'?83 (Pesh.) 27®! (Syr»i“ Pesh,); It 
may therefore have been used by our Lord in the saying in 
question. See additional note on the Rabbinical use of Rock in 
reference to Abr^am at end of art. 1 Pbtsr. 

t Compare the remarkable legend preserved in Apoe. Baruch 
1018 and (in a somewhat different form) in the Rest of the 
Words of Baruch ‘Jeremiah took the keys of the sanctuary 
of God and went out of the city and cast them away before the 
sun, saying, “To thee I say, O sun, take the keys of the sanctuary 
of God . * . forasmuch as we were not found worthy to keey 
them, because we were false stewards.** * 
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roek-foiinclatioB, Le. our Lord is dealing with the 
first stage of the history of the new ecclesia. 
The relation of St. Peter to the new Israelis in 
some sense to correspond to the relation of Moses 
and Joshua to the ancient Israel. (2) The promise 
as to ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ given here to St. 
Peter is in Mt 18^® given to the disciples. It would 
seem, therefore, if the words in the two places are 
to be understood in precisely the same sense, that 
St. Peter is, on the former occasion, singled out 
from the other disciples because he would he the 
first to exercise, or would be the leader in the 
exercise of, a power common to all. At the same 
time it must be noted that (a) the context in ch. 18 
(viz, deals with the forgiveness of sins ; 

(/3) Balman (p. 177) shows that in Jewish Aramaic 
the word ‘ to loose’ at any rate, is used meta- 
phorically in various senses. It does not then seem 
certain that the terms must bear the same meaning 
in both passages. (3) The Bk, of the Acts records 
the historical fulfilment of the promises to St. 
Peter. But it must be remembered that in that 
Book we have not a complete history of the earliest 
days of the Church, and that the writer is himself 
familiar rather with somewhat later developments. 
There may well have been occasions, unnoticed by 
the author of the Acts, which contributed to the 
complete fulfilment of the Lord’s promises to St. 
Peter. 

(G) The Lord^s rebuke of St. Peter . — The con- 
fession of St. Peter and our Lord’s announcement 
that He Himself would be the founder of a new 
Israel form the turning-point in the education of 
the Twelve. Mt marks the transition by the phrase 
d7r6 r6re ijp^aro (v.^^), which in stands at the 
beginning of the ministry, and occurs nowhere else. 
Henceforth the Lord reveals to the apostles the 
mysteiy of the Divine purpose (Bet) as to the Messiah 
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in which He is seen to be the mediator between 
the living and the departed ; (c) the voice from 
heaven attesting His Sonship, 

In the period between the Transfiguration and 
the Entry into Jerusalem St. Peter is mentioned 
on four occasions. At Capernaum, Ms home, the 
collectors of the temple dues put to Mm , the ques- 
tion whether his Master did not pay the half- 
shekel, and St. Peter is made by Ins Master the 
means of its payment. The Lord uses the incident 


—His humiliation in His rejection by the repre- 
sentatives of Israel at Jerusalem (the centre of 
Israel’s life) and His death. His exaltation in the 
Eesurrection. The idea of a suffering Messiah 
was alien to current Jewish expectations (cf. 
Schurer, BJP II. ii. p. 184 flf.). St. Peter at once 
protests against his Master’s appropriation of it to 
Himself. His action {TrpoaXa^Bpievos) and his words * 
alike imply a position of kindly patronage towards 
the Lord. ^ The Lord turns immediately upon him, 
and the sight of the other disciples (Mk) necessi- 
tates a public and severe rebuke — a reversal for the 
time of the words of commendation just pro- 
nounced j — a sentence of rebuff, pronounced as upon 
an enemy, takes the place of the beatitude ; the 
rock-foundation of Messiah’s Israel has become 
Messiah’s stumbling-stone; a temper of mind 
capable of receiving the revelation of the Father 
has been succeeded by a temper of mind wholly 
earthly. 

A week after these events at Caesarea (Mk 
Mt 17^®^*, Lk the three disciples, Avho had been 
witnesses of a previous revelation of Christ as the 
Life, are allowed, on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
to leam the ‘mystery’ of Christ as the of 
God. The impulsive and inopportune request of 
St. Peter sprang from a dread of the withdrawal of 
the outward signs of revelation (cf. 2 Co 3^* ^®) ; it 
was the prayer of a consciously weak and earthly 
faith. The revelation on the mountain confiimed 
both elements in the disclosure of the issues of 
Messiah’s life on earth which the Lord gave at 
Caesarea. The uniqueness of His Person was 
brought home to the Three by (a) the glory of the 
Lord Himself; {b) His mysterious converse with 
the Founder and the Keformer of Israel’s polity, 
*Syrwn in Mk reads, *But Simon Oepha, as if sparing 
Him, said to Him, ((Jod) spares Thee.’ The last words, a formula 
♦f deprecation (cf. e.g. Ac 1014 ii8), render the of 

Mt 16^ in Pesh. From this formula the remarkable 

paiaphrase, if sparing Him/ is dem'ed. 


means oi its payment, me LiOra uses me inciaent 
to lead up His disciple’s mind to the conception of 
His Divine Sonship (Mt 17^*). On the three re- 
maining occasions St. Peter is representea as ques- 
tioning the Lord as to the practical and immediate 
hearing of His words, — asking as to the scope ol 
the parables of the faithful slaves and the sudden 
coming of the thief (Lk 12^^ cf. Mk 13®'^) ; asking 
as to the number of times a brother should be for- 
given (Mt 18^^) ; asking as to tlie reward in store 
for the Twelve in view of their absolute self- 
renunciation, as contrasted with the refusal of the 
young ruler to surrender his wealth and follow 
Christ (Mt Mk 10^®, Lk 18^®). These questions 
reveal the apostle’s impulsiveness, the practical 
bent of his character, something perhaps of a lack 
of reverence towards his Master ; while the last 
of them shows an undue sense of the deserts of 
himself and his fellow-apostles. 

5. The week before the Passion . — Nothing is told 
us of St. Peter in connexion with the Triumphal 
Entry. Mk preserves two words of his addreped 
to Christ on the Tuesday. To St. Peter the sight 
of the withered fig-tree recalls {B.papt,P7)ar6ds) the 
incident of the previous day, and he points his 
Master to the efiect of His prophecy (Mk 11^^, cf. 
Mt 2120). Again, after the Lord that same day 
had left the temple and crossed the Kidron on^ His 
way to Bethany, He sat down on the Mt. of Olives. 
The main body of the apostles apparently continued 
their way. Four of their number — Peter, James, 
John, and Andrew — possibly deputed by the rest, 
asked Him privately a question as to the time 
when His prophecy just spoken should have its 
fulfilment, and as to the events which should herald 
it (Mk 13® ; cf. Mt 24®, Lk 2P). The form of the 
sentence {iirrjpibra aMv . . . Il^rpoy Kal Tdxwjdos 
K.T.\.) suggests that St. Peter was the spokesman. 
Luke preserves the detail that on the Thursday it 
was St. Peter and St. John whom tlie Lord sent to 
‘ prepare the passover ’ (22® ; cf. Mt 26^®, Mk 14^®), 
In the Upper Eoom and in the events which follo^ved 
St. Peter took a prominent part. It appears that 
at the Paschal meal the Lord took the place of host, 
St. Peter the second place, reclining on Christ’s 
left, St. John the third, on the Lord’s right hand 
(Westcott on Jn IS^®). When, then, Christ washed 
the disciples’ feet (Jn 13"^^*), St. Peter must have 
been either the first or the last to whom He came. 
The former alternative is the more probable, Jn’s 
favourite odv here (v.®) as elsewhere simply de- 
noting immediate sequence. In the dialogue which 
follows, different traits of the apostle’s character 
pe vividly brought out in his question express- 
ing startled humility (v.® <rd jkow ..,;), in 

his emphatic refusal {ob pdf .. . eh rhv alwva) to 
allow Christ to wash his feet, in his sudden change 
of mind and the eager prayer in which, giving a 
material meaning to Christ’s words, he asks for 
what he considers a larger blessing. Later on in 
the meal, when the Lord speaks of the presence ol 
the traitor (v.®^), St. Peter, assuming that He had 
whispered the secret to St. John, abruptly asks the 
latter to tell it openly to the rest. Later still, 
when the traitor had gone out, St. Peter, taking 
u;p Christ’s words (v.®®) about His ‘ going,’ inquires 
with his old literalness whither He is going ; and 
again, asserting his absolute devotion, why he 
cannot at once follow his Master in His mysterious 
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journey At this point Jn inserts the pro- 

phecy of the three denials, Lk (22^^-) also puts the 
warning at this time, though his version of the 
Lord’s words is different from that in Jn, In Lk 
Christ solemnly addresses Peter and unveils the 
world of spiritual conflict. Satan had demanded 
the surrender to himself of all the apostles, as he 
had demanded Job (Job 2®), that he might 
sift them all-— the metaphor bringing out their 
weakness and their separation (cf. Ps 1^). But 
Peter had been the subject of urgent supplication 
on his Master’s part that his faith might not whoUy 
and finally fail (iKUw'Q), It is implied that the 
apostle would not pass through the trial unscathed. 
But beyond the trial a return to former spiritual 
relationships is promised — a retnrn which would 
bring with it the duty of * stablishing his brethren.’ 
In answer to Peter’s protestation of absolute fidelity, 
Christ explicitly foretells that before the cock 
crowed (twice, Mk) the next morning, Peter would 
thrice deny Him.* It is remarkable that in Jn, 
though three other of the Twelve (14®*®*^) inter- 
rupt the Lord’s words with questions, St. Peter 
remains silent, perplexed and saddened, it would 
seem, by his Master’s unexpected doubt of his 
loyalty. At length Christ and the Eleven go out 
into the Mount of Olives. It is at this point that, 
according to Mt (26®^®^*) and Mk (14^’^®^*), the Lord 
warned them that they all would ^he made to 
stumble,’ and foretold in detail Peter’s faithless- 
ness— -a prophecy prefaced and followed by passion- 
ate protestations on the apostle’s part. Thus it 
appears that we have three different accounts — 
Mt II Mk, Lk, Jn— -of Christ’s words to Peter as 
to the denial. A not improbable solution of the 
difficulty is that Christ warned His followers several 
times that night that their loyalty towards Him- 
aeli would be sorely tested ; that He only once 
explicitly foretold Peter’s fall ; but that the several 
evangelists connected that prophecy with different 
words of warning. When the Lord and His 
apostles reached Gethsemane (Mt 26®®®-, Mk 14®^^-), 
He took Peter and James and John aside from 
the rest and admitted them to a knowledge of 
the jxvaT'^ipiQv of His human sorrow and perfected 
obedience, the last of the three revelations which 
were crises in their spiritual education. On His 
return to them the first time, finding them sleeping. 
He singles out Peter for rebuke, tacitly contrast- 
ing his inabili^ to ‘watch one hour’ with hds 
earlier boast. One other detail is preserved as to 
Peter’s conduct in the garden, at the moment of 
the Lord’s arrest (Mt 26®^®*, Mk 14"*^®*, Lk 22*®®*, Jn 
18^*^**). Hot waiting for an answer to the question, 
‘Lord, shall we smite with the sword?’ (Lk, cf. 
22®®), and going near to frustrate the Lord’s care 
for His followers’ safety ( Jn 18®), he snatches his 
sword out of its sheath and, striking at the head 
of a slave of the high priest who had, as we may 
suppose, taken hold of Christ, he wounds him. 
Christ’s last miracle secures^ the safety of the 
apostles by undoing the misdoing of His impetuous 
follower. Jn, when all repons for reticence were 
over, gives us the names, ‘ Simon Peter,’ ‘ Malchus ’ ; 
Lk alone records the healing. When Christ was 
led away to the high priest’s official rpidence, St. 
Peter, striking a balance between his fears for 
himself and his love for Ms Master, ‘followed afar 
off’ (Mt, Mk, Lk), Apparently, as he drew near 
the high priest’s palace, he overtook St, John (Jn 
18^®), and was by him brought into the court.; The 
latter, it would seem, passed on into the audience- 
chamber. Then follow the three denials, the whole 
group of incidents taking up about an hour (Lk 
22®*), On the relation to each other of the narra- 

* Wot the Faynm fragment see Hamaok in Texte u, Untersuch* 
r. 4, p. 483 ff., and especially Hort’s letters to the Tim&s (June 
»5. July 16, 1885). 
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tives in the four Gospels see Westcott, Additional 
Notes to Jn 18. The second cock-crow (Mk) and the 
sudden piercing gaze of the Lord Lk) 

recalled to Peter% mind the prophecy of Christ, 
‘ and he went out and wept bitterly ’ (Mt, Lk ; on 
Mk’s see Field’s interesting note in 

on the Translation of the NT p, 41). There is no 
further reference to St. Peter in the -history of the 
Passion. 

6. The period between the MemrreeUon and the 
Ascension. — In the accounts of the day of the 
Besnrrection St. Peter is twice mentioned. From 
these notices it appears that after Ms fall he did 
■not separate himself from the other apostles, 
and that he was still regarded as their natural 
leader, (i.) Early on that morning Mai*y Magdalene 
hurried from the garden to Simon Peter and to 
John, to tell them that the tomb was empty. The 
two apostles went together to the tomb, as they 
had gone together to the high priest’s court three 
days before. They both ran, but St. Peter, the 
older man, fell behind. St. John came first to the 
sepulchre, but did not enter. St. Peter, practical 
and impetuous, went into the sepulchre, and took 
note {BGwpel) of the orderly arrangement of the 
cloths and the napkin. Then they returned, still 
(it would seem*) perplexed, to their own homes 
(Jn 20^"^®), (ii.) Later in the day, some time before 
the evening, the Lord appeared to St. Peter — alone 
— ^to seal his repentance with forgiveness (Lk 24®^ ; 
cf. 1 Co 15®, where the appearance to Cephas has 
the first place), (iii.) In the third appearance of 
Christ to the apostles as a body (Jn 2i j cl 20^®- 
at the Lake of Tiberias, Peter takes a conspicuous 
part. The quick intuition of faith is characteristic 
of John (v.’ ; cf. 20®). But when another has dis- 
cerned the Lord, the rapid act of preparation, the 
leap into the sea that he may reach his Master the 
quicker, then, w’hen all have landed, the return to 
the ship that he may begin the necessary work of 
bringing the net to land,-— all these acts belong to 
a lifelike portrait of St. Peter. After the meal, 
provided by Christ, there follows St. Peter’s public 
restoration, corresponding to the private assurance 
of forgiveness given him on the day of the Eesur- 
rectiomf To the thrice - repeated denial there 
answers the thrice-repeated question as to his love 
towards Christ and the thrice-repeated charge, 
covering the whole sphere of pastoral activity. 
So far the official and the personal have been 
blended together. Now in a solemn ‘oracle’ (d/i^?z/, 
d/iijy) the Lord deals with the personal issue of the 
apostle’s life of service — the nelpiessness and the 
devotion of a martyr’s death. The last recorded 
word of St. Peter addressed to Christ is an im- 
pulsive, unselfish question (v,*^). The last -word of 
Christ to St. Peter is an echo of the earliest call 
interpreted in the light of the cross— d/coXot)^^ 

. , . flrd jfiOL atcdkohSei (vv.^®* **). 

II. History of St. Peter after the Asoef- 
SIOK, IN THE NT. — The three periods of the growth 
of the Church, treated of in the Acts,$ are clearly 

* To one who hesitates to accept Herts's theoiiy of * Western 
non-interpolations ' (see the writer’s SyrO'-Latin Text^. 130 n.) 
the external evidence against the authenticity of Lk must 
seem of very little weight. On the other hand, the linguistic 
similarity to Jn is curious, and cannot be accidental. It 
would be rash to assert that we have not here a sign of cross- 
currents of apostolic tradition, which the available evidence 
will perhaps never enable us to follow out. 

t On the subtle variation of words in Jn 2iis-i7 see Westcotf s 
notes. 

X The theonr of Blass, that the common and the ‘Western* 
texts of the Lucan Books represent two editions by St. Luke, 
is well known. The present writer has criticised it in The 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels p. 133 n. In that book and in 
The Old Syriac Element in Cod. Bezm he has given reasons 
for his belief that the ‘Western’ text is largely due to (1) 
assimilation to scriptural passages; (2) the inSuence of Old 
Syriac texts. ‘ Western ’ readings of exceptional interest in parts 
of the Acta dealing with St. Peter are to be found in 10^ 112 (a 
mosai'’. of phrases used in Ac and Epistles about St, Paul) 
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desciibed in 1® — the Church of Jerusalem, the 
Church of Palestine, the Church of the World. 

!• The Church of Jermalem (P- 8 ^). — ^During this 
period St. Peter stands alone as the leader and 
spokesman of the disciples. 

{a) In the days which passed between the Ascen- 
sion and the day of Pentecost, St. Peter in the 
first apostolic speech urged the ^pointment of a 
disciple to fill tne apostoiate of Judas. Into the 
problems suggested by Lk’s record of the speech 
{includiag the insertion, it is unnecessary to 
enter. It is sufficient to notice (i.) that St. Peter 
bases his argument on an appeal to the OT, Le, 
'.o two passages of the Psalms (68 (69) ^ 108 (109) ® 
LXX), prefiguring respectively the vacancy of the 
traitor’s pastoral office and the duty of appointing 
a successor 5 (ii.) that St. Peter defines the essential 
function of an apostle as being * a witness of the 
Resurrection [of the Lord Jesus].’ 

(5) On the early morning of Pentecost the dis- 
ciples were aH gathered together in one of the 
many chambers (oZm) of the temple (v.^ ; for this 
sense of otm cf. e.g. Jer 42(35)^ 43(S6)io-i“; Jos. 
Ant, vill. iii. 2). The chambers and courts of the 
temple were crowded with worshippers from among 
* the dwellers at Jerusalem ’ (v.® rb tXij&os ; cf. 21®^ 
Lk 1 ^®), to whom * immediately after midnight the 


speech, after the Spirit had been given and His 
presence attested by the gift of tongues. A 
strong case can be .made out for the opinion that 
St. Peter spoke in Greek (T. K. Abbott, Essays 
p. 129 ffi ; Salmon, Introduction^ p. 1721 ; on the 
other side see Keubauer in Studia Biblica i. 
p. 62ff.).t The speech begins as an apoloaia 
(v.“) ; it ends with a proclamation of the crucified 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Sovereign Messiah (v.®®). 

Ao Je0U9, the enthroned Messiah. 

(1) The charge of drunkenness i« disproved (a) by the 

circumstances, ‘the third hour of the day ' ; (6) by the fact that 
the phenomena correspond to Joel's prophecy (J1 228 -S 2 (S1*b)). 

(2} Vv,22*iM, Jesus of Nazareth was accredited as Goa's mes- 
senger to Israel by Divine miracles ; according to God’s eternal 
counsel He was surrendered to the Jews, murdered by them 
thro^h the instrumentality of Gentiles, raised from death by 
God Himself— the necessary issue. 

The Divine purpose and action are throughout emphasized. 

(8) Vv.S®^ This necessity was foreshadowed in David’s pro- 
phecy (Ps 16(16)8-11). His words could not apply to himself. 
Therefore, as a prophet, in view of the promised dynasty (Ps 181 
(132)11, 2 S 7^, he foresaw and spoke of ‘the raising up of the 
anointed one’— a prophecy finally fulfilled in the Resurrection. 

(4) Vv.sa^, The Resurrection involved the exaltation through 
the Divine action. The exalted Messiah receives from the 
Father, and gives, the promised Spirit. 

It is impossible that the exaltation should be interpreted of 
David ; for David spoke of ‘his lord,’ seated at God’s right hand 
(Psl09mo)i). 

(6) V.S8. The duty, therefore, of all Israel (the * Dispersion ' 
and the dwellers at Jerusalem alike) is to acKnowledge God’s 
action in constituting the victim of their malice the Anointed 
One and the Sovereign King— Kv/i«sr *hnr»vf Xpig-ros, 

The result of St. Peter’s speech was the convic- 
tion of Ms hearers. In answer to their question, 

* What shall we do ? ’ (cf. Lk 3^®* he urges— (1) 

(the * seven steps * due to assimilation to Bzk 40«* s*). See also 

* Western * readings in SU- M 41 ^. 529 KA*. i»- 28- 39. 4i Hl7 

12®. 7- 17 167. 12. 

* The supposition that the events described in Ac 2 took place 
in the temple is in itself natural ; it explains several details of 
the history; and it is in complete harmony, it is believed, with 
Lk’s language. 

t The mtemal evidence of the speeches in the Acts (see below, 
p, 766) appears to the present writer a complete refutation of 
the theory which regards them as the simple invention of the 
author of the book, and a proof that with varying accuracy 
they represent what was said on the several occasions. That 
the author of the Acts, however, is responsible for their 
present literary form and for much of their language is a view 
uuite consistent with a belief in their substantial fidelity. 
It is quite possible that St. Peter and St. Luke met at Borne 
— «n important pdnt for the erfi^dsm of the Gospel and the 
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that they should repent, i,e, of the great national 
sin of rejecting the Messiah ; ( 2 ) that each should 
be baptized in the name of Jesns .Messiah,; (3) 
such baptism having as its result forgiveness, (4) 
and leading on to the bestowal of the special gift 
of the Spirit. 

With the day of Pentecost the life of the Church 
I as a society, quickened and endowed with the gifts 
of the Spirit, began. 

(c) How long a time elapsed between the day of 
I Pentecost and the evening when St. Peter worked 
: the * notable sign ’ on the cripple at the Beautiful 
i Gate there is no evidence, 'The miracle was, 
wrought ‘in the name of Jesus Messiah, the 
! Nazarene.’ The man healed %vas a well-known 
I object of pity, and his restoration at once drew 
I * all the people ’ round him and Peter and John in 
the ^eat eastern portico of the temple. To them 
St. Peter proclaims Jesus as the Restorer. 

Ac 812.26. Jesus, the glorified Servant, the Restorer, 
i (1) Vv. 12 - 16 . The miracle was not the work of the apostles ; 
It was an incident in the unbroken history of Redemption. For 
I the name of Jesus, the Servant of the God of the Fathers, 
rejected and slain by Israel, raised and glorified by God, was 
the source of restoration. 

(2) Vv.i7*26. Israel’s present position, duty, and hop®, (a) The 
‘sufferings of the Messiah’ were due, on the Jmma>n side, to the 
crime of Israel’s ignorance, on the Divine side to the action of 
God in fulfilment of His utterances through the prophets. 
(6) Consequently {oh) there is a present call to national repent- 
ance, such repentance issuing in (1) forgiveness ; (2) the advent 
of ‘ seasons of refreshing ’ ; (3) the final mission of the Messiah 
as the Restorer of all things, (c) Israel’s present opportunity 
was foretold by Moses and all the prophets. Of this prophetic 
line and of the first covenant those present are the heirs. To 
them belongs a priority in the blessings which spring from 
God’s act in raising up and sending His Servant, whose work 
reaches to the conversion of each Israelite. 

The action and the words of St. Peter were a 
double challenge. The officials in charge of the 
temple resented the assumption of the position of 
‘ teachers ’ on the part of men whom they despised 
as *am kd^dre^. The Sadducees were provoked 
by the proclamation of the Resurrection, The 
two apostles were therefore put in prison, and the 
next morning brought before the Sanhedrin. In 
answer to the formal question as to their authority 
or commission, St. Peter answered that the cripple 
was healed ‘ by the name of Jesus Messiah, the 
Nazarene,’ whom the rulers to whom he speaks 
had crucified, whom God had raised. He then 
brings together the three thoughts — Messiah’s 
rejection, the apparent triumph of the rulers, the 
reversal of their judgment and the exaltation of the 
rejected One— in the words of Ps 117 (118)-®, and 
declares that in this Name only is there salvation. 

! It is to be noticed that, the first time that St. 

I Peter appears before the high priests, he appeals 
to that verse of the Psalms by a reference to which 
(after the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen) out 
Lord a few weeks before had roused their vain 
resentment (Mt 21 ^®^* H Mk, Lk). It was this, 
doubtless, which led them to recognize the apostles 
I as the companions of J esus. At length, in spite of 
i their refusal to be silent as to the facts or their 
I. experience (4®® ; of. 1 Jn 1 ^*), the apostles are set at 
I liberty by the chief priests. 

{d) In the next subsection the Acts turns 

■ from the external dangers and triumphs to the 
inner life of the Church. Two contrasted cases of 
the action of the members of the brotherhood in 
regard to property are narrated— the ease of Bar- 
I nabas, and the case of Ananias and Sapphira. In 
, dealing with Ananias, St. Peter exercises the 
xdf)L(rfm of * discernment of spirits.’ When the 
Mlt of Ananias has been proved by his fate, and 
Sapphira comes before him, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as foretelling her doom. The apostle is the 
Joshua of the new Israel (Jos 7^®®^* ; cf . 2 K 
With this history the words of St. Paul (1 €0 6 ®. 
1 Ti 1 ®®) should be compared. 
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Sliortly afterwards there ensued among the 
apostles a fresh activity of the ‘ gift of healing,’ 
In particnlarj St. Peter became an object of almost 
superstitions regard to the populace at Jerusalem, 
And the fame of these miracles spread through the 
neighbouring districts. 

(e) This outburst of popular feeling awoke the 
pvy of the Sadducsean faction (5^’"'^^). They now, 
in order ^ to ensure the destruction of this new 
insurrection against their materializing views, 
imprison all the apostles. The latter, delivered 
from^ prison, resume in the temple their work of 
public teaching. Brought hy the chief officer of 
the temple before the Sanhedrin, the apostles by i 
the^ mouth of St. Peter (1) affirm that they are 
acting according to a Divine command, which they 
have no choice but to obey. (2) They affirm the 
continuity of national redemption. God, who had 

* raised up’ Judges (cf. e.p'. Jg 2^®* i®* S®), had ‘raised 
TO Jesus.’ The action of the rulers in putting 
Him to a cruel death, which seemed to mark Him 
out as cursed of God (ef. Dt 21®®), had been reversed 
by God’s action in exalting Him both to rule and 
to deliver, in order that Israel might receive the 
gifts of national r^entance and national forgive- 
ness. (3) They affirm that their witness to this 
message was inspired by the Spirit, a Divine gift 
bestowed, not on Israel’s woricily rulers, but on 
faithful Israelites who obeyed God’s revelation. 
By these words the Sadducsean party was kindled 
to a frenzy of murderous hatred. But in a private 
conference the Pharisee Gamaliel ^rsuaded them 
to follow a more prudent policy. They recall the 
apostles, scourge them, and dismiss them with a 
command that they should no more ‘speak in the 
name of Jesus.’ 

St. Peter’s name does not occur in the history 
either of the appointment of the Seven or of the 
trial of Stephen. When, after the murder of the 
latter, ‘ a great persecution ’ arose and the brethren 
‘were scattered,^ St. Peter, with the other apostles, 
remained in Jerusalem. 

Thus, during the earliest period of the Church’s 
life at Jerusalem, St. Peter vindicates the primacy 
with which the Lord entrusted him. He is never, 
indeed, represented as independent of the other 
apostles. But he is throu^out the history the 
leader and spokesman of the rest— within the 
society of the brethren 6^^*) itself, before the j 
crowds of listening and inquiring Jews (2^^* 2®^^* j 
* cf. 5“*), before the Sanhedrin (4®®'* 6®®^*). ! 

2* TM Chwreh of Palestim After 

the outbreak of the persecution, the new, like the 
old, Israel became a dituntopd {SLecrwdprjirav, dtaffwap- 
4PTe$f 8^*^ *11^). The story of what seems to have 
been the most important of these enforced evan- 
gelistic Journeys is given in detail. Philip, one of 
the Seven, instructs and baptizes many converts in 

* the city of Samaria.’ The step was an important 
one. It involved the admission that pure Israel- 
itish blood was not a necessary qualification for 
admission to the Christian society. The apostles, 
acting together (8^*), sent the two most prominent 
members of their body, Peter and John, to review 
and to confirm the work of the evangelist. An 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in this second stage 
of the Church’s history answers to the day of 
Pentecost in the first period. But the gift is not 
spontaneous. It is the Divine response to the 
prayer of the two apostles, and it is bestowed 
through their act of ministry. In the sequel St. 
Peter appears as the sole actor. Simon Magus 
regards the whole transaction as an exhibition 
of magical dexterity, and offers to pay liberally 
for the impartment to himself of the apostles’ 
secret power. He stands out thus early in the 
history of the Church as the type of the de- 
grading induence on Christianity of paganizing 


associations. Peter pronounces' him to be at 

resent an alien from the gospel, but holds out 

ope of the purifying influence of repentance and 
prayer for forgiveness. The apostles, after some 
further work, returned to Jerusalem, and on their 
way ‘ evangelized many villages of the Samaritans.’ 
Thus, in this first effort to extend the gospel beyond 
its earliest limits, the initiation does not rest with 
St. Peter. The function which belongs to him, as 
one of the delegates of the apostolic college, is to 
set upon the work the seal of authoritative approval, 
and to deal decisively with a new danger inseparable 
from the contact of the Church with outside habits 
of thought and life. 

In the earlier chapters of the Acts there is not one dear 
indication of date. But it is possible to ascertain approximately 
the time which elapsed between the Ascension and the visit of 
Peter and John to Samaria. It appears tolerably certain that 
Damascus was not included in the kingdom of Aretas before the 
beginning of the reign of Oaius (Sohiirer, MJP i. ii. p. 357 f. ; 
Ihirner, art. Oheonolooy of NT in voL i. pp. 416, 424), and 
that therefore St. Paul’s flight from Damascus (2 Oo 11^^) 
cannot have been earlier than a.o, 37, nor his conversion earlier 
than 35 (Gal lis ; cf. Ac 923). Some weeks, perhaps months, must 
have elapsed between the conversion of St. Paul and the martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen (Ac 83 913 22'^- 26 i 0 ff. rag jraA-w, Gal 
113). Hence the apostles’ visit to Samaria must have taken place 
about five years after the Ascension (a.d. 29). 

3. The Church of the World (9®®-eud). — ^After his 
return from Samaria, it seems that St. Peter con- 
tinued at Jerusalem during the remainder of the 
persecution. But the conversion of Saul of Tarsus 
and the consequent peace of the Church were the 
signal for an important change in the apostolic 
policy, St. Peter starts alone on a journey of 
visitation and evangelization — ^vaguely described in 
Ac 9®® by the words did Trdprufp, It is 

followed hy a more or less j)rotracted sojourn at 
Lydda and Joppa, where Christian communities 
h^ already been founded, and later at Csesarea. 
The significance of this notice is appreciated only 
when it is observed that throughout the earlier 
period of the history Luke has been at pains to 
emphasize the solidarity of the apostoMc body 
at Jerusalem (8^* 6® 5“* We are therefore 

led to the conclusion that this is the time when 
the apostolic college at Jerusalem, with St, Peter as 
its natural leader and spokesman, separated, and 
when James became the acknowledged head of the 
Church there. Luke sketches the history only of 
St. Peter at this important crisis, partly because of 
his primacy among the apostles, partly because his 
divinely guided action had an important bearing 
on the extension of the Church to the Gentiles. 

The apostle’s journey ended at Lydda, where the 
miraculous restoration of the cripple ^neas had a 
wide influence through Lydda and ‘ the Sharon.’ 
From Lydda St. Peter is summoned to Joppa, and 
there restores Tahitha to life, Lk in his account 
of the miracle seems desirous of suggesting that 
with one significant exception — ‘ he kneeled down 
and prayed* — St. Peter m action and in words 
imitated the example of the Lord in the house of 
Jairus. The miracle was the means of the con- 
version of many in Joppa. There Peter prolonged 
his sojourn, in the house of a certain Simon, 
a tanner, near the shore (10®). The place was 
doubly significant. On the one hand, since the 
trade of a tanner was considered among the Jews 
as almost unclean (see Sehoettgen and Wetstein 
on Ac 9^), the choice of this house as a lodging 
may indicate that the apostle’s Jewish prejudices 
were becoming weaker. On the other hand, J oppa, 
looking out over the waters of the Mediterranean, 
was to a Jew ‘ an entrance for the isles of the sea ’ 
(1 Mae 14®), and by its very position suggested the 
problem of those ‘ afar off/ Thus the apostle’s 
mind was m a sense prepared for the thrice- 
repeated vision, and for the divinely given inter- 
pretation of it— ‘What God hath cleansed, make 
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not tliou mmmon. ’ — ^ overruling scruples which 
held him back from * killing and eating® what to 
Mm as a, Jew was i common and unclean ® * ; and in 
turn this * voice from heaven’ prepared him to 
receive the monition of the Spirit that he should 
go with the messengers of the Roman centurion, 

* nothing doubting/ In regard, then, to the 
evangelization of a Gentile, distinct supernatural 
direction was given to the Hebrew apostle as it 
had earlier been vouchsafed to the Hellenistic 
evangelist (8^). St. Peter at once with six brethren 
(11^2), whose devotion to Judaism was beyond sus- 
picion (ICP), went with Cornelius’ messengers to 
Caesarea. The entrance of the leader of the 
apostles into the Roman capital of Judaea, the 
noted seaport, predominantly Gentile in charac- i 
ter, was in itself a crisis in the progress of the 
gospel. The sequel increased the significance of 
the visit. On Ms first meeting with Cornelius 
the apostle refuses the Roman’s unexpected act of 
reverence, and entering the house begins with an 
emphatic statement as to the position of a religious 
Jew towards Gentiles, and as to the way in which 
God had Himself taught him to regard no human 
being as * common or unclean,’ This was the only 
explanation of Ms ready response to Cornelius’ 
invitation. Then, in answer to Cornelius’ story of 
the Divine direction granted to him, St. Peter 
begins his solemn address to his Gentile hearers. 

Itis clear that in we have a summary of a speech which 

was early interrupted (11^5 ; cf. 41^5^ 2222). 

(1) v.84f.. The apostle declares that now he grasp the truth 
than God is the moral ruler (not of Israel only, but) of men 
belonging to every nation. 

(2) There follows a historical statement as to the 
Divine message through Christ, the pvereign of all men, 
primarily addressed to Israel, His unction by the Holy Spirit, 
His ministry of miracles attested by witnesses. His shameful 
death, His Eesurrection and manifestation through God’s 
direct action to witnesses chopn by God, who by clear proofs 
were convinced that He was alive. 

(3) Vv.42. 43. He Himself commanded the apostles to proclaim 
to Israel His appointment by God as Judge of living and dead. 
The prophets’ universal witness to Him implies the truth that 
every man (Gentile as well as Jew) may have through faith in 
Him the gift of forgiveness. 

Doubtless, the prophets* witness was meant to he the preface 
to a statement of our Lord’s commands as to * ail the nations,’ 
Throughout the speech we notice two contrasted lines of 
thought^l) the wider scope of revelation : it rrmri Wm v.»6, 
iriivrm xvptot V.S6, viv !r<mu»VT«e. v.43 • (2) the insistence on 
Israel’s being the primary destination of the gospel (vv.8®* 89. 4S). 
It is significant that in regard to the universality of the Divine 
gifts an appeal is made to the witness of the prophets (v.^. 
The reference to Israel’s priority in blessing and to the pmphets 
is very natural in the Jewish apostle, to whom the reconciliation 
of the old revelation and this new manifestation of God’s pur- 
poses was a fresh problem. It jprobabl.v had also an apologetic 
meaning in reference to the Jewish companions of St, Peter (v,45). 

As the apostle was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell 
upon Ms hearers, His presence being attested by 
the gift of tongues. The apostle at once inter- 
prets this miraculous endowment as a Divine sign 
of their admission within the Christian body, and 
directs their baptism. 

Thus the Spirit at Caesarea, as at Jerusalem at 
the first, was bestowed apart from any act of 
human ministry. The occasion is marked as the 
Gentile Pentecoskf It will be noticed that the 
three outpourings of the Spirit si^alize the com- 
mencement of the three stages of the progress of 
the gospel — Jerusalem, Samaria, the Gentile 
world—- and that with each of them St. Peter is. 
intimately connected. 

Hews of the events at Caesarea soon reached 
Jerusalem, and the circumcised Christians com- 


* The apostle’s remonstrance is probably a conscious remini- 
scence of Ezk 41* ; cf. also Dn isn., l Mac 2 Mao ipsff: 
The description of the animals in the ‘ vessel * is taken from Gn 
124. 26^ and carries the mind back to the Divine act of creation 
g cf . Mk 7^2). The command «. f «yjt is an echo of 

+ Note the use of the Pentecostal keyword ixmxvrm (v.^b), 
cf. 288 (jTit 38) I and the phrase n ixptlk raS 

mptCjmtm' vw cf, 288 (ilW, He 6^), 
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plained of St. Peter’s conduct in eating with 
uncircumcised Gentiles. Apparently a formal 
assembly of those in authority was held, and 
the apostle answered the charge brought against 
him by a simple narrative of what had taken 
place. The gainsayers were convinced. They con- 
fessed that ‘ God had granted to the Gentiles also 
repentance unto life’ (IP®) — a confession clearly 
filling very far short of an acknowledgment of the 
equal standing of Jew and Gentile in the Christian 
society. 

These events took place m the months succeed- 
ing St. Paul’s conversion. At the end of three years 
(i.e, A.D. 37 or 38 probably), St. Paul went up to 
i Wsalem (Gal ci Ac His 

special object was *to visit Cephas,’ whose guest 
he was for fifteen days. His reference to this visit 
seems to show that' St. Peter alone of the Twelve 
was at Jerusalem at this time. 

Of St. Peter’s life during the next six or seven 
years no notice is preserved. Shortly, liowever, 
before the death of Herod Agrippa, in the spring of 
44, that king, whose policy it was to conciliate the 
Pharisaic party (Jos. Ant. XIX. vii. 3), made an 
attack on the Church. It would appear that the 
growth of the Christian body had excited the envy 
of the Jews (12^- and the enthusiasm with which 
they welcomed the execution of one of the apostles 
encouraged the king to throw St. Peter into prison. 
On the night before the great popular spectacle of 
which the apostle’s trial was to be the occasion, he 
was miraculously freed from his chains and led by 
an angel out of the prison. At length, roused com- 
pletely from sleep and conscious of the situation, 
he goes to the house of Mary, the mother of John 
Mark. With difficulty gaining admission, he tells 
those who had gathered there to intercede for him 
of his wonderful escape, and bidding them inform 
‘ James and the brethren of these things ’ * he went 
to another place.’ 

In this narrative three points call for a brief 
notice. (1) The fact that St. Peter so immedi- 
ately and naturally hastens to * the house of 
Mary,’ coupled with the fact that he was obvi- 
ously well known there, and that it was the place 
where many met together to pray for him, suggests 
that this house was his home when he was in 
Jerusalem. The guest had become in a sense the 
head of the household, and hence his expression 
of fatherly regard towards John Mark (I P 5^®}. 
(2) The reference to James confirms the conjecture 
(see above) that he was already in a position of 
official leadership. (3) There is no word added to 
define the ^repos tAttos to which the jostle retired. 
Conjecture has been busy ; Antioch, Cfiesarea, Rome 
have all been named. With the last guess we may 
connect the belief that St. Peter went to Rome in 
the reign of Claudius {e.g. Eus. SB il. xiv. 6 j see 
below). 

About two years later St. Paul, with Barnabas, 
visited Jerusalem in connexion with the famine. 
His stay there was, from the nature of his mission, 
a short one. The historian’s mention simply of 
‘the elders’ (Ac 11®^) at Jerusalem and St. Paul’s 
silence as to this visit in Gal 1, 2 appear to show 
that neither St. Peter nor any other of the Twelve 
was then at Jerusalem, 

At the end of the decade — ^probably a.d. 49 — 
Paul and Barnabas, as the envoys of the Antio 
chene Church, went up to Jerusalem about the 
question of the circumcision of Gentile converts 
(Ac 15^^* )• James, the President of the Church 
there, and (of the Twelve) Peter and John were at 
Jerusalem. "Wiiether the two latter had been speci- 
ally summoned, or whether they were for a time 
living in the Holy City, there is no evidence to show. 
Even in the calm narrative of the Acts, much 
more in the broken sentences of the Episttle to the 
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Galatians, ^ there are signs that the controversy 
was not without its hitter and painful side. St. 
Paul appears to imply, though he does not state, 
that the older apostles favoured some kind of com- 
promise (cf. Ac 21^^*)— the circumcision, perhaps, 
of Titus, as a qualification for Ms position as 
teacher and as the companion of an apostle. In a 
private conference between the three ‘Apostles of 
the Circumcision ’ and St. Paul, it was agreed that 
they should all follow the general lines of their 
earlier work, the latter aiming primarily at the 
evangelimtion of the Gentiles, the three former 
continuing to work among those of the circumcision. 
The subsequent history of St. Paul shows how far 
he was from regarding this understanding as laying 
down rigid and cramping limits for his activity. 
As he felt free to teach the Jews at Thessalonica, 
Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus, so, we may be sure, 
St, Peter would not consider that he was precluded 
from teaching Gentiles, whether by word or oy letter. 
Neither side could alter or could wish to alter the 
terms in which the commission from the Lord had 
severally come to them. St. Paul had been sent to 
Israel as well as to the Gentiles (Ac 9^® 26^’), the 
older apostles to the Gentiles as well as to Israel 
(Mt 28® [Mk] 1015, Lk 24*i7^ Ac F). At the same 
time, St. Paul’s language in Gal 2®, drawing a com- 
parison between his own activity in the Gentile 
world and St. Peter’s among the Jews, implies that 
the years of St. Peter’s life, of which the Acts 
preserves no record, were marked by successful 
work among Ms own people. The private con- 
ference prepared the way for the assembly of ‘the 
apostles and the elders,’ of which the Acts gives an 
account. After long discussion, St. Peter addressed 
those gathered together. 

Vv.7-9. (a) Those present remembered that, in the early 

of the gospel, Peter, a staunch Jew, was fixed upon, not 
by any human arrangement, hut by a Divine choice, as the 
means whereby the Gentiles should hear and believe, (b) And, 
iurtlier, God confirmed the step itself, taken under His guid- 
ance, by giving His Spirit to these Gentiles as He had given it 
at Pentecost to Jews ; and, purifying (not their flesh by circum- 
cision but) their hearts by the gift of faith, He put Jew and 
Gentile on a leveL (2) Vv.iO. ii. The history of the past points 
to the duty of the present (vvn eS’v). Those present had no right 
to tempt God by putting a yoke on the neck of Gentile dis- 
ciples, the hopeless weight of which was proved by the experi- 
ence of generations of Jews. On the contrary, so fai from 
bearing riiis burden, and so having any Justification for im- 
posing it on others, Jewish disciples had put themselves on a 
level with Gentile disciples by their belief that (not circum- 
cision but) the * grace of the Lord Jesus ’ was the means of 
salvation for Jew and Gentile alike. 

St. Peter’s words, it appears, calmed the excite- 
ment of the whole assembly (iarljT^crey dk wap rb 
w\7}dos)t which had been aroused in the ‘ long dis- 
cussion,’ so that they listened <^ietly to the state- 
ment of ‘ Barnabas and Paul.’ The reference of St. 
James’ speech to ‘ Symeon’s ’ narrative, and to the 
agreement of its drift with the words of the prophets, 
is the last mention of St. Peter in the Acts. 

The Church at Jerusalem decided to send to 
Antioch with Barnabas and Paul two^ delegates, 
vis!. Judas Barsabbas and Silas. They in due time 
returned to Jerusalem, while Paul and Barnabas 
remained behind. It was natural that the official 
messengers of the mother Church should in time be 
followed by the chief of the apostles. St. Paul, 
under the stress of a later controversy, raises for a 
moment the veil, -which hid the history of St. 
Peter’s sojourn at Antioch (Gal 2^^).* At first, he 

* On Sfc. Paul’s journeys to Jerusalem as given in the Acts and 
in Galatians see art. on Chronology of NT in vol. i. p. 423 f. 
The present writer, however, is quite unable to accept the inter- 
pretation of Gal 2^3.®’* suggested on p. 424, viz. that that pasjsage 
precedes in time Gal 21-10. In plain narrative the simple »>r* 2s 
(with aor.) must surely express sequence ; cf . Gal li^ 21^2 4^. The 
paraphrase given to justify the interpretation alters the setting 
of 2ii and supplies just the word which must have been ex- 
pressed in Greek had the passage borne the suggested meaning 
— ‘ So far from simply submitting to them, I once [fWJj publicly 
irebuked their chief.* 


tells us, St. Peter ate with the, Gentile disciples, 
treating them as on an equality with their Jewish 
brethren. Afterwards certain members of ' the 
Church at Jerusalem came from James, These 
men had been for^ the moment silenced by the 
decision of the conference, hut they had not been 
satisfied with its spirit. Perhaps in Jerusalem 
under the strong rme of St. James they had 
hidden their discontent. Perhaps also in Jeru- 
salem it was not necessary for them to be often 
brought into contact with Gentile Christians. At 
Antioch they saw what a predominantly Gentile 
Church was. How far they went in practical 
disloyalty to the decision of the ‘ Council ’ we are 
not told. But the spirit of these malcontents had 
a disastrous effect on the conduct of St. Peter.* 
Under their influence he withdrew from the society 
of, perhaps even from full fellowship in worship 
with, the Gentile Christians, not probably receding 
from his former doctrinal position, hut practically 
treating these Gentiles as on a lower level than 
Jewish believers. He was guilty, not of false 
doctrine, but (as once before) of moral cowardice. 
But the effect of his example was disastrous. All 
the Jewish Christians at Antioch acted the same 
part as he did (see art, Mahk). St. Paul saw 
that no less an issue was at stake than the real 
unity of the Church. He felt it his duty publicly 
to rebuke St. Peter. 

St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians (prob. 
A.D. 55), mentions the existence at Corinth of a 
party who called themselves by the name of 
CJepnas (1 Co 1® 3^^). There is not the least 
reason, however, why St. Peter should be made 
responsible for their ‘ heresy ’ any more than St. 
Paul for the folly of those who assumed his name. 
Nor does the existence of a Cephas party at 
Corinth iihply that St. Peter ever visited Corinth. 
The statement of Dionysius of Corinth (c. a.d. 170, 
op. Eus. EE II. XXV, 8), that St. Peter and St. 
Paul together planted the Church at Corinth and 
taught there, seems to he simply a mistaken infer- 
ence from St. Paul’s language in 1 Corinthians. 
There does not appear to be any other trace of a 
tradition that St. Peter worked in Greece. 

The evidence supplied by 1 Peter as to the history 
of the apostle will be examined in the art. on that 
Epistle. 

The inritation in Rev 18®® to ‘ the saints and the 
apostles and the prophets ’ to rejoice over the judg- 
ment of Babylon, Le, Rome, 6ti iKpipeu 6 Oebs rb Kplym 
vfxQv avrijs (cf. 19®), may not unreasonably be 
considered as an allusion to the martyrdom of 
St. Peter and St. Paul under Nero. If it is urged 
that the juxtaposition of ‘the apostles’ and ‘the 

S hets ’ points to a -wider use of the former term, 
as we find in the DidacM, it may be answered 
that the word ‘ apostle ’ is used in its strictest sense 
in Rev 21K 

* Hort, Judaistie Christianity p. 801, supposes that ‘James 
may have thought it most prudent to send cautions to Peter’ 
(Le. as to the ofien ding of Jewish susceptibilities), and that the 
persons mentioned in Gal 2i® were the bearera of this message. 

The present ivriter would hazard the conjecture that these 
messengers of James were the bearers of his Epistle. We have 
in this supposition an adeqxiate explanation of their mission. 
The date of St. James* Epistle is commonly placed about this 
time (Mayor, p. oxxiv, gives a.I). 40-50 ; Zahn, Bmh i. p. Q2, 
gives c. A.n. 60). It would be very natural that, after the Council 
at Jerusalem, the President of the Church there should ad- 
dress a letter to the Jewish converts in the Dispersion, to whom 
recent events must have been a trial of faith ; not less natural 
that he should not directly allude to those events. But at least 
in two points the Epistle may be thought to have an indirect 
bearing on the temptations and anxieties of the time. (1) It 
deals especially with sins of temper and of speech— sins which 
would inevitably characterize a crisis of keen controvemy, 
(2) It condemns a perversion of St. Paul’s doctrine of faith. 
It might be well for St. James (without touching on personal 
matters) to reassure Jewish converts by showing them that th« 
acceptance of St. Paul’s position in regard to the Gentiles did 
not involve the acceptance of doctrines which they, hovirevei 
I mistakenly, were accustomed to associate with St. Paul’s name, 
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The doctrinal position of the Petrine speeches 
in the Acis,—{i.) The historical witness* — (a) The 
Lord’s ministry fills only a little space in St. 

: Peter’s speeches at Jera^em {2^^). It was well 
hnown to his hearers^ and it was overshadowed by 
more recent events. Its simificance, however, is 
briefly indicated. The Lord’s miracles were works 
of God wrought through Him (e.gf. Jn They 

therefore not only answered to the general Messi- 
anic expectation (cf. Jn 7 ®^), but were proofs of His 
mission as God’s messenger to Israel (dTrodedeiy/iiror 
d-rd Tov &€ov els iffias)* At Jerusalem, St. Peter 
appeals to the knowledge of his hearers ; at 
Csesarea, speaking before Gentiles, to the witness 
of himself and his Jewish companions ( 10 ®®). (5) 
The crucifixion had its assured place in the Divine 
counsels (2®® 3^® ; of. 4®®), and was not therefore the 
chance triumph of the Lord’s foes. But on the 
human side it was the act of Israel (2^*®® 3^^ 4^^ 
5 ®®), though done in ignorance It involved 

absolute humiliation (e.^. 2 ®® ^sdoroy , . , vpoffw^- 
^apres), scornful rejection by Israel 3^^* 4^*), 

and to Jewish eyes the curse of God (5®® KpepLdaavres 
M ; cf. Dt 21®®). The last point is important. 

It suggests that in the earliest as in later times 
the Jews urged the words of Dt as a final proof of 
the Divine rejection of Jesus the Nazarene (hence 
probably the blasphemous creed dvidepa ’I 9 ?(ro 0 s, 

1 Co 1 ^), and that St. Peter directly met the 
Jewish position, (c) The Kesurrection was the 
immediate act of God the Father ( 2 ®^* 3^® 4^® 5®^ 

10 ^). It was the Divine refutation of Israel’s 
blasphemy, because it was the Divine reversal of 
Israel’s act of rejection. But a revelation of the 
risen Messiah had not been given to all (10^), It 
was therefore the primary duty of the apostles to 
bear witness to the things which ‘ they saw and 
heard ’ (4®® 10 ^^ ; cf. 1 Jn 1 ^®^) as proof of the fact of 
the Kesurrection ( 2 ®® 3^® 4®® 5®® 10*^). Further, the 
Kesurrection involved the Exaltation — the session 
of ‘Jesus Messiah* at God’s right hand as Kdpm 
( 288 . M 31 *. 31 581 )^ Thus the confession Kd/)tos Ti/o-oOs 
Xpiarhi ( 2 ®«; cf. 1 Co 12 ®, Ro 10 ®, Ph 2 “) is the 
direct antithesis of the Jewish blasphemy dvdSepa. 
li/o-ovj, and an appeal to Israel to make it their 
owm is the solemn conclusion of St. Peter’s first 
address to the Jews. The activity of the ex- 
alted Jesus is manifested in the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (2*®) and in miracles of healing (3^® 4^®; 
ci. 4®®). 

(ii.) The continuity of revelation and redemp- \ 
tion. — The doctrine of a Messiah who had suffered, 
and who by definite acts of God had been raised 
from the dead and exalted to supreme sovereignty, 
was new. But in various ways St. Peter insists 
that these facts of redemption were the develop- 
ment of the whole history of the people. He who 
thus worked out His purpose is ‘ the God of our 
fathers’ (3^® 5®® ; cf. Shemoneh Esreh 1 ,* ‘ Blessed art 
Thou, Jehovah, our God and the God of our fathers 
. . . our shield and the shield of our fathers’). 
This consummation of the Divine action was the 
, burden of all prophecy (3^®* ^ 10 ^ ; cf. 4 Es 9 ^, and 
see Weber, Pie Lehren ^ Talmud p. 355). Those 
to whom St. Peter spoke were ‘the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant* (3®*; cf. viol ri]s 
diaei^K7}s, Ps-Sol 17^’^ ; *a son of the law,* Apoe. Bar 
46^; and see Wetsteha in loc*). It should be 
noticed that Lk, who records St. Peter’s applica- 
tions of prophecy, tells us the source whence he 
learned them (Lk 24^ ; cf. v*^). 

(iii.) The doctrine of the Messiah.^* Jesns the 
Kazarene* was declared by God to be Messiah 
( 2 ®®). The person of the Lord is here presented 

* The Benedictions (in the original) are^ven in the Palestinian 
and Babylonian recensions in Balman, xfte Worte Jem p. 299 

An English rendering will be found in Schurer, HJP n* ii 
p, ; see also Westcott, Mebrmos p* 206ff. 

from the point of view of His^ Messialiship, 

{a) Messianic (a) The Messiah (d xpio-rds, 

XpLffrds). The anointing is specially referred to in 

4®7 i 0 ® 8 ; cf. Is 6 P (Lk #»), Ps 44 (45)®. With 10 ®« 
adrdz' d debs wv. dyicp ml Bvpdfiei) cf. Ps-Sol 
l'j42 Karyjpydcraro aMp dvparbp ip wvedpo/n wyiip)* 

{^) The Servant {vats), 3^®* comp, (the prayer of 
the apostles) 4^^* ®®. The phrase is derived from a 
series of passages in Deutero-Isaiah. Its current 
Messianic application is certified by Apoc. Bar 70® 

‘ My servant Messiah.’ On the Rabbinic interpre- 
tation of the passages in Isaiah see Edersheim, 

Ltfe and Times of Jesus the Messiah ii. p. 726. 
When, through the influence of the controversy 
with the Ebionites, the meaning of Christological 
phrases was more keenly analyzed by the Church, 
it became customary, when the ancient phrase 
was used of our Lord, to indicate, e*g,, by the 
addition of hy^'^'dldpos, that vats was to be taken as 
an equivalent of vlbs (e,g» Clem. '*^59 (thrice), 
ad Biog* 8 , Mart* Polyc* *14, Acta Theclm *24 ; 
cL Wis 2 ^®* ^®). The p^hrase, however, is used in its 
original meaning in Did* *ix. 2 {evxapuxToupLep . . . 
bvip T 7 ]S aylas dptviXov Aaveld rov vatbSs crov, 
iypcaplcras iifup Btd ^Itjctov rod vai86s orov), *ix. 3, 

*x. 2. The simple use, therefore, of this pre- 
Christian Messianic title, which in sub-apostolic 
times was avoided or guarded, is very primitive. t 

It should further be noticed that most of the earliest 
Christian passages where the phrase occurs (marked 
above with *) are liturgical, and that it twice occurs 
in the apostles’ prayer (Ac 4). Hence it seems 
probable that it was characteristic of Jewish 
prayers, that thence it passed into the primitive 
vocabulary of the Church, and that, having litur- 
gical associations, it long maintained its j^ace in 
Christian prayers, though now it received a higher 
doctrinal connotation. Comp. Lock in Eocpositor, 
series iv. vol, iv. p. 178 ff. ; Dalman, Pie Worte 
Jesu p. 226 If. ( 7 ) 6 dyios xal Slmios, ; cf. 4^* ®® 

7®® 22*^. Righteousness and holiness are the char- 
acteristics of Messiah’s time ; see e*g* Ps-Sol 17®®, 
Enoch 38® ‘when the righteous One shall appear 
before the eyes of the elect righteous,’ where, as in 

53® (cf. 46®), ‘ the righteous One ’ is a designation 
of the Messiah (cf. Weber, Pie Lehren d* T* p. 344). 

For the holiness of Messiah cf. e*g* Ps-Sol 17®®^*. 

{8) There is a group of expressions which maj be 
called archaic, being derived from the record or the 
earliest period of Israel’s history. Such expres- 
sions are dpaorrfia-as (3®® ; cf. v.®®) and ijyetpep (5®®) in 
the sense of ‘God raised up, brought upon the 
scene,* dpxrrybp xal o-carTjpa ij^(a(X€P (5®^ ; cf. L3®®), 
comp. e*g* Jg 3®* But phraseology of this kind 

was not simply archaic. It had been adopted into 
the devotional and liturgical language of the 
Messianic hope ; cf. e,g, Ps-Sol 17®®* Apoc. Bar 
j 40®, Shemoneh Esreh 11. 

(5) The issues of Messiah^s advent* — The horizon 
is bounded by the limits of the national hope. 
‘The promise* ( 2 ®®, cf. Ps-Sol 12 ®) is primarily 
for Israel. There are in the speeches at Jeru- 
salem but three hints of a wider blessing — ivl 
vdcrap ffdpxa ( 2 ^’, from J1 2 ®®), xal vdtrt* rots els ptaxpdp 

Strovs dtp wpovxaXiffVjrat Kdpios b $ebs (2®®, from 

Is 67^®, J1 2*2), bpZv vp^op (3®*, cf. Mk 7®^). Bnt how 
through the agency of a restored Israel this ex- 
tension of Messianic redemption is to be brought 
about is in no way defined. Thus the forecast, 
while it insists upon, does not go beyond, the more 
generous Jewish expectation as to the nations, such 
as finds expression in, e*g*, Fs-Sol 17®® {iXeijorm 
vdvra rd idpTj ivtbvtop a&rou ip 4>bfi(p)* It will be 
t It should be remembered that the LXX oftea represent® 
in Isaiah and elsewhere by Is 42^9 48®> 5). It k 

therefore not improbable that St. Patil’s words SavXop 

Xa^^v in Ph 27 allude to the prophecies in Deutero-Isaiah. 

But in Ph 2 the preceding and the succeeding context alike 
guard against any misconception 
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aoted that in these speeches the phrase tSl i$v7i is 
conspicuoiisly absent. 

To Israel three blessings are offered through the 
■work of Jesus Messiah : (1) national repentance and 
forgiveness {2^ 3^9 5®^ ; cf. 13®®, Lk chiefljr in 
reference to the great national sin of rejecting 
* the Lord’s Anointed’; cf. e,g, Ps-Sol 18®**, ShemomA 
Msreh 5, 6 (especially in the Babylonian recension, 
which must be of Palestinian ongin, Balman, Die 
Worte p. SOI n.) ; (2) national rest and peace (mtpol 
dpa\pii^€ws^ ; cf. Enoch 50^ Ps-Sol 10®*- ip 
Tffpa^X, 1# 17®® 18^5 (3) the mission of 
Messiah from heaven, and the coming of * times 
o( the restoration of all things {diroKara<rrdor€m 
irdvrm^ Z^^Yl cf. the Rabbinic passages quoted in 
Weber (p. 333 f.) as to the necessity of repentance 
for the coming of Messiah and its attendant bless- 
ings | for ‘the restoration* see, e.^., Enoch 45^*-, 
Aw. Bar, 73 f.* 

it must be observed that in 4® the Sadducees are 
represented as ‘ sore troubled ’ because the apostles 
‘proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from among 
the dead’ (t^v iK peKpQp), i,e. a resurrection of the 
righteous. The reference may he to some words of 
the apostles unrecorded in Lk’s brief summary, or 
to an interpretation which the Sadducees put on 
their teaching about the Resurrection of ^ Jesus. 
On the Jewish doctrine of the Resurrection see 
Ps-Sol 3^*, Shemoneh Esreh 2; see also 
Charles, Eschatology p. 302 f. 

In reviewing the doctrine of St. Peter’s early 
speeches we note that the new facts of the 
ministry of Jesus, His death, His Resurrection 
and Exaltation, are stated with absolute precision 
and emphasis. But the theological interpretation 
of these facts is inchoate. The predestination of 
the Messiah is spoken of (2®® 3^% cf. 4^®), but His 
pre-existence is not affirmed, nor is anything said 
of His unique relation to the Father. The death 
of Christ is not contemplated in a sacrificial 
aspect, nor is it brought into connexion with the 
problem of justification. There is no allusion to 
the moral and spiritual power of the Resurrection 
through the union of the believer with the Risen 
Lord, nor to the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The convictions and hopes created or 
quickened in the apostle’s mind are expressed in 
terms of the religion of a devout Israelite. If we 
compare St. Peter’s speeches with any one of the 
apostolic Epistles (except that of St. James, which 
deals almost wholly with questions of conduct), we 
see the difference between an immediate interpre- 
tation of the Christian facts in their bearing on 
Israel, and a matured apprehension and exposition 
of these facfcs in their universal and absolute signi- 
ficance. 

HI. St. Peter m Christian Tradition.-—!. 
St, Fetev^s early life, — Epiphanius, a monk of Jeru- 
salem of the 9th cent., in his ‘Acts and end of 
. . . Andrew,’ relates (ed. Dressel p. 45 f.) that ‘in 
the days of Hyrcanus, the priest and king of the 
Hebrews, there was a certain Jonas of the tribe of 
Symeon, He was a poor man, and at his death 
left Ms two sons, Simon and Andrew, in great 
poverty. They hired themselves out. Andrew 
devoted himself to a life of absolute continence. 
Simon married the daughter of Aristobolus, brother 
of the Apostle Barnabas, and, as it is said, had a 
son and a daughter. . . . After the death of his 
(Die Worte Jem p, 146 1), with whom Charles 
(Eschatology p, 374 n.) agrees, maintiains that the words «jrosf«;- 
T^trreairit have nothing to do with the * renewal of the 

world/ but refer to the fulfilment of the predictions of the 
Prophets. He bases bis opinion upon the Peshitta — ‘until 
the completion of the times of those things which God spoke by 
the mouth of His holy prophets.’ But this is merely a para- 
phrastic abbreviation characteiistac of the Peshitta. The word 
cmnot refer to the fulfOmeiit of prophecy <cf. 
e,g. Mt I7ii, Ac I®), and when taken in it* natural sense is 

In harmony with Jewish ideas. 


mother-in-law he committed his wife to th^* 
Theotokos’ (cf. for other authorities Lipsius* p. 7). 
In the Book of the Bee of Solomon, a writer ol 
J the first half of the I3th cent., who, according to 
Lipsius {Die Apokr, Ap., Ergdnzungsheft p. 19), 
constantly depends on older sources, the apostle 
belonged to the tribe of Naphtali {Oxford Semitia 
Series, i. pt. ii. p. 104). Clement {Strom, iii. 6, p. 
535 ed. Potter, quoted in Eus. HE in, xxx.) says 
that the apostles Peter and Philip had cMldrenj f 
and Jerome {adv, Jovinian. L 26) states that the 
vepiodoL mentions a son and a daughter of St. Peter ; 
while he himself, arguing apparently from the 
silence of Scripture (Mk supposes that his 

wife had died before his call to follow Christ. 
Clement in the passage just quoted asserts tiiat 
the apostles travelled with their wives cIjs 7a/*- 
ctAs dXX’ (hs dSeX^ds, and employed them in mini- 
strations to women (cf, Clem, Eecog, ii. 1, vii. 25, 
36; Horn, xiii. 1, 11). Clement further preserves 
a tradition {Strom, vii. 11, p. 868 ed. Potter, 
quoted in Eus. HE III. xxx.), to which, it seems, 
no independent writer alludes, that St. Peter’s 
wife sufi'ered a martyr’s death, and that the apostle, 
when he saw her led away, encouraged her with 
the words pdptP'gcro, & aiirTj, rod icvplou (as Eus. gives 
the phrase), — words which may imply that she too 
had known the Lord. There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that she was one of the women 
■who suffered in the Neronian persecution (Clem. 
Rom. vi.). 

The story of Petronilla, the supposed daughter 
of St. Peter, is given in Acta Nerei et Achillei 15 
(ed. Achelis p. 14 f.), and in Acta Philippi, in 
Tischendorf, Apocal, Apocr, pp. 149, 155. Augustine 
{contr, Adimant, 17 ; Migne, Pat, Lat, 42, 161) also 
mentions the fact that the story had a place in the 
apocryphal books in use among the Manichseans. 
The beauty of the daughter, so the story runs, was 
a trouble to the apostle, who therefore prayed that 
she might be paralyzed. He afterwards, in answer 
to the challenge of ^Titus, bade her rise and minister 
to them. After her restoration she was sought in 
marriage by ‘Flaccus the Count.’ She puts him 
off for three days, and on the third day dies after 
receiving the Eucharist. The Encratite element 
in the story connects it with the Gnostic npdlets 
n^pou (see below), from which it was doubtless 
ori^nally derived (see Lipsius pp. 81, 203 ff.). The 
saint’s memorial day is May 31. Over her tomb in 
the Ardeatine Way pope Siricius, about 390, erected 
a basilica. The inscription on the tomb was AVR * 
PETRONILLiE * FILIiE * DVLCISSIM^. The 
name Petronilla is to be connected, not with Peter 
but with Petronius. The founder of the Flavian 
house bore the name of Petro. The catacomb in 
which Petronilla was buried was closely connected 
with the Flavian gens, being the ‘Cemetery of 
Domitilla,’ the wife of Flavius Clemens. Doubt- 
less the story arose from a mistaken etymology, 
Petronilla, an early convert to Christianity and. a 
member of the Flavian family, was in later days 
assumed to be a daughter of the Apostle Peter (see 
Lightfoot, dementi, p. 37ff.,who gives references 
to de Rossi’s articles ; Lanoiani, Pagan and 
Christian Borne p. 340 ffi). 

As to (late) traditions respecting the personal 
appearance of the apostle, it must suffice to refer 
to Lipsius p. 218. As the tonsure was supposed 
to be due to St. Peter’s example, it is of interest to 
notice that Jerome {Comm, in Gal, i. 18) refers to 
a statement of the Periodi that he was bald. 

For information in regard to early pictures and 
representations of the apostle, see art. in Diet, Chr, 

* References to Lipsius (unless it is otherwise stated) are to 
IK 0 Apokryphm Amstelgeschichtm und Apostellegendm, n. i. 

fOf. Origen in Mvang. Matth. xvL 2i (Lomm. iii. p, 871); 
Epiph. ffoBT, xxx. 22 (ed. Petav. p. 147). 
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Ant, ii. p. 1621 j Lanciani, Fagan and Christian 
Pwwep. 210ff. 

Among the sayings of onr Lord preserved in 
extra-canonical authorities a few are addressed 
to St. Peter. (1)' Ignatius, Smyr, 3, *When 
[after the Resurrection] He came to Peter and 
his company, He said to them, Lay hold and handle 
Me, and see that I am not a demon without 
body. ’ Cf. Lk 2#®^% On the question whether this 
saying had a place in ‘ the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,* see Lightfoot in loco, (2) *2 Clem.* 6, 

* The Lord saith, Ye shall be as lambs in the midst 
of wolves. But Peter answered and said unto 
Him, What then if the wolves should tear the 
lambs t Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the lambs 
fear the wolves after they are dead,* etc. Cf. 
Mt 10*®, Lk 12^**. See LightfooPs note. (3) ‘The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews’ {ap. Jerome, 
adv. Felag, iii 2), *Si peccauerit, inquit, fra- 
ter tuus in uerbo et satis tibi fecerit, septies in die 
suscipe eum. Dixit illi Simon discipulus eius, 
Septies in die t Respond! t Dominus et dixit ei, 
Etiam ego dico tibi, Usque septuagies septies.’ 
Cf. Mt 1822, Lk Yl\ gee Westeott, Introduction 
p. 456 ; Hilgenfeld, NT extra Canon, iv. pp. 16, 
23. {4) ‘The Gospel according to the Hebrews’ 
Origen in Mattk, tom. xr. 14), ‘Conuersus 
dixit Simoni discipulo suo sedenti apud se, Simon 
fill Johanne, facilius est camelum intrare per fora- 
men acus, quam diuitem in regnum cselorum.’ Cf. 
Mt 19^®. See Westeott p. 463 ; Hilgenfeld p. 16. 
(5) ‘The Gospel of the Ebionites’ (ap, Epiph. Hcer, 
XXX. 13), ‘ And when He came to Capernaum, He 
entered into the house of Simon, surnamed Peter ; 
and He opened His mouth and said, As I passed 
along the Lake of Tiberias I chose J ohn and James, 
sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew . . . you 
then I wish to be twelve apostles for a testimony 
to Israel.’ See Westeott p. 466 ; Hilgenfeld pp. 
33, 36. On the Gospel and the Apocalypse of 
Peter see below, p. 776 f. 

2. St, Feter in connexion with the Syrian 
Antioch, — ^According to a very widespread tradi- 
tion, St. Peter was the founder and organizer of 
the CJhurch in Antioch. The Clementine Romance, 
which must date back at least to the beginning of 
the 3rd cent., makes the apostle’s entry into An- 
tioch and his success there the happy conclusion of 
the story xx. 23 ; Becog, x. QS ff.). Baseless 

as most of its details are, in such a matter as this 
it would be likely to reflect current tradition, 
especially as it probably originated in Syria (see 
below). Origen {Horn, vi. in Luc,, ed, Lomm. v. 
p. 104) calls Ignatius ‘ the second Bishop of Antioch 
after the blessed Peter.* This statement was not 
improbably derived from an earlier list of Antio- 
chene bishops. Such a list Lipsius (p. 25, cf, 
Lightfoot, Clement i. p. 333 f.) thinks can be assigned 
to the time of Victor of Rome. Other important 
notices of St. Peter’s connexion with the Church of 
Antioch preserved in Christian literature are ; ( 1 ) 
Greek: (a) Apost, Const, vii. 46 ; (h) Euseb. HE III. 
xxxvi. 2, Chron, (see below) ; (c) Chrys. Mom, in 
Ign, Ma^i, (Migne, Fat, Gr, 1. 591) | (c^) Theodoret, 
i>ial, Immui, (Mi^e, Fat, Gr, Ixxxiii. 81); \e) 
Chron, Faschale (Migne, Fat, Gr, xciL 557). In the 
last document we are told that in the fourth year 
after the Ascension Peter went to Antioch, that at s 
the request of the Jewish Christians he enthroned s 
himself as bishop, that he did not receive or regard 
any Gentile Christians, and that so leaving them < 
to themselves he departed thence — a story which 
must be derived from some early Ebionite romance 
cognate to the Letter of Peter to James prefixed to 
the Clem, Homilies, (2) Latin: {a) Jerome, de 
Virr, lUustr. I ; (5) Leo, Epp, 106, 119 (Migne, Fat, 
Lat, liv. 1007, 1042) ; (c) Liber Fontijicalis (in all 
the several forms, ed. Duchesne pp. 50 1, 118), see 


below ; {d) Gregory the Great, Ep, vii. 40 (Mignei, 
Fat, Lat,hLiivii, 899), ‘ipsefirmauitsedempnAntio. 
chia] in qua septem annis, quamuis discessui'us, 
sedit.* The festival of ‘ Cathedra Petri in Antiochia* 
was on Feb. 22 (see below, p. 773). (3) Syriac . 

Doctr, Apost. (Cureton,A«c, Hyr, Documents, p. 33). 

To pass to the date and length of Peter’s sojourn 
at Antioch. The Lib, FonUficalis, both in the 
original form as restored by Duchesne (p. 51), and 
in the later recension (p. 118), gives seven years (so 
Greg.) as the length of Peter’s Antiochene episco- 
pate. This evidence probably represents the Roman 
tradition of the earlier years of the 6th century. 
The Felician abridgment (c. a.d. 530), however, 
has ‘ annos x,’ (p. 50). It w^ould not be difficult in a 
reconstruction of St. Peter’s life to find a place for an 
Antiochene ministry of seven or ten years’ duration. 
But the evidence is too late to claim serious atten- 
tion. The dates given in the two chief versions of 
EnseMns’ Chronicon are conflicting (ed. Schoene, 
p. 150 ffi). The Armenian version places the 
apostle’s departure for Rome, ‘when he had first 
founded the Church of Antioch,’ in the third year 
of Gains (39-40), and the appointment of Euodius 
in the second year of Claudius (42-43). Jerome (so 
also Syriac epitome, ed. Schoene p. 211} gives the 
departure for Rome in the year of Claudius, 

and the appointment of Euodius tw’-o years later. 
The arrangement in Jerome seems artificial, for he 
places in three consecutive years three important 
events connected with the three great Churches — 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch. Moreover, the Petrine 
dates in the Chronicon are connected with what 
appears to he the impossible assumption of a 25 
years’ episcopate at Rome. The simple tradition, 
nowever, which associates St. Peter with the early 
period of the Church at Antioch, seems to go back 
to the 2nd cent., and is intrinsically probable. 

3. St, Feter in connexion with Fontus and the 
provinces of Asia Minor, — Origen {ap, Eus. HE 
III. 1) is the earliest authority — Il^rpos 6^ ip 
Kal TaXartq. Kal ’BiOvvig, 'KainraboKlg, re xal *Aa’lg, 

KGKTipvxiycLL TOis iK dtacTTopas: ^lovdaioit ioiKev, The 
last word shows that the statement is an inference ; 
the enumeration of provinces and the reference to 
the diacTTropd make it plain that the source of the 
inference is the salutation of 1 P* Epiphanius 
{Hcer, xxvn, vi. p. 107 ed. Petav.) goes a step 
further, and states that the apostle ^ten visited 
Pontus and Bithynia. Jerome {de Virr, Illustr, 1) 
places this missionary journey between the apostle’s^ 
episcopate at Antioch and his journey to Rome in 
the second year of Claudius. The Syriac Doctrine 
of the Apostles (Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents 
p. 33) mforms us that ‘Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia and Galatia, even to Pontus, received the 
apostles’ hand of priesthood from Simon Cephas, 
who himself laid the foundation of the Church 
there, and w^as priest and ministered there up to 
the time when he went from thence to Rome,* 
In this missionary journey Andrew was tradition- 
ally associated with Peter. Thus, in the catholic 
Acts of Andrew as given by Epiphanius (ed. 
Dressel pp. 45-82), a monk of Jerusalem of the 
9th cent., the story is told how the two brothers 
journey from the Syrian Antioch to Tyana in 
Cappadocia, and from thence to Sinope in Pontus. 
Epiphanius himself visited Sinope, and found there 
traditions of the apostles’ visit. The inhabitants 
pointed out a spot on a desert island some six miles 
Irom the city where the apostles dwelt, and the 
chairs on which they sat to teach (pp. 47, 50), 
There are, however, indications that in this tradi- 
tion there has been a confusion between the obscure 
Simon Zelotes and his well-known brother-apostle 
Simon Peter (Lipsius, Apohr, Apostelg, I. p. 612, 
II. i. p. 6). Photius {Cod, cxiv, ; Migne, Fat, Gr, 

1 eiii. 389) among the Leueian Acts mentions Act» 
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of Andrew , ' We may infer, therefore, that the elect ’ who suffered were plainly Heron's yictims, it 
kernel of the later Acts of Andrew was supplied seems to follow that the two apostles perished 
by this 2nd cent, romance. Acts of Andrew either before or during the Neronian persecn- 

in their different forms see Lipsins, Apokr, Ajpos- tion. The former alternative may fee put aside as 
telg, I. 54^-622 ; James, Anecdota ii. p, nnsnpported by any evidence. Further, a close 

I Bonnet, Passio Andrece (Acta Ap, Apoc, association of the apostles and *the great com- 
ii.). On the tradition as to St. Peter’s work in pany ’ seems implied m the phrase Tojh-oij . . 
Pontn&j ete,f see Lipsins, Apohr,Apostetg, n.Lp,4K dpotcrdij. Indeed, a strict interpretation of these 
There is no reason to regard it as anything but an words appears to justify us in going a step further, 
inference from the salutation of the Epistle. They mean these’ rather than *toitk these ’ 

4. St Peter in connexion with Babylon , — Lipsius * there was gathered/ * and thus seem to imply 
adduces two pieces of evidence to show that St. that the apostles were among those * who w'ere 
Peter visited Babylon. (1) He refers to two Nes- seized first’ (Tac, Ann, xv. 44), the first-fruits of a 
torian writers (Assemani, Bihl, Orient iii. 2, p. vi) too abundant harvest. Thus the obvious interpre- 
who make this assertion. But, apart from the tation of Clement’s words is that St. Peter and St. 
lateness of their date, their statement is avowedly Paul were martyred in the Neronian persecution ; 
based on a literal interpretation of 1 P 5^^. And, while the language is not explicit enough to have 
again, the earlier Syriac tradition as given in the created the tradition, (b) Cains, a Roman pres- 
Boctrim of Addai (p, 44 ed. Phillips) and in the byter, a contemporary of Zephyrinus and Hippoly- 
Doctrim of Simon Cephas (Cureton, Ancient Syriac tus. Eus. HE ii. xxv. quotes the following words 
Documents p, 35} knows nothing of Babylon, and from the treatise of Cfaius against Proems the 
makes the apostle visit Rome. (2) Lipsius argues Montanist : bk rb. rpdvaia tQv avoorrdXdiv 

thnt, ’when the Acts of Simon and Jude {Psbbxiema, det^ai* ibp ybp BeX'^crrjs aireXddv iirl rhv Banmvdp 
Cod, Apocr* NT ii. p. 608 ff.) make Simon the ^ M 65bp r^p *Q(rTiav, ebpy'jcets rb rpdrata twp 
Canansean go to Babylon, the obscure Simon has ra&njp lhpvaap.ivm r^v iKK\7i<rlap. The words of 
taken the place of his famous namesake, and that Caius are an explicit statement (1) that both the 
therefore these A c^5 supply an argument for Simon apostles worked for some time at Rome ; (2) that 
Peter’s visit to Babylon. It can only be said that they died a martyr’s death at Rome. But the 
such a conclusion rests on an inversion of proba- question remains — Bid rb rphiraia mark the place 
bility. In short, there is no evidence for the of execution (so Lipsius) or of burial (so Z^n) t 
theory that St. Peter worked at Babylon (see There are strong reasons for choosing the latter 
Lipsius, Die Apokr, Apostelg, ll. ii. pp. 1451, 175, alternative. The tylb U of Caius suggests that he 
Ergdnzungsheft p. 32 ^ and, on the other side, at Rome claims to eclipse what Procius appealed 
Zahn, Einl, ii p. 21). to in Asia Minor, le. the tombs of Philip and his 

S* St Peter in connexion with Norm, — The daughters at Hierapolis (Eus. EE ill. xxxi. 4). 
chief points at issue are, whether St. Peter This clearly was the meaning which Eusebius 
visited Rome ; if he did, how long he worked himself put upon the words (cl ill. xxxi 1). Thus 
there; whether he suffered martyrdom there; we can draw another inference from Caius’ words, 
and if so, at what date. It will be most con- viz. that at the beginning of the 3rd cent, the 
venient to arrange the evidence under the several Roman Church thought that it possessed the bodies 
Churches. of the two apostles. No certain answer can be 

(1) Borne, — (a) Clement (c. A.D. 96) v, vi. In the given to the further question— Of what did these 
previous chapters Clement has spoken of the e^s rpbirata consist? The word may imply the erection 
which have sprung from * jealousy and envy.’ He on the spot of a building of some kind, a memoria 
has taker examples from Scripture in chronological such as the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Ruchesne 
order, ending with David. ‘ Let us,’ he continues, pp. 65, 125) says that Anencletus built. Or it 
* come to the athletes who lived but lately (robs may point to some natural or other object which 
Hyy terra yevojjLivovs, i,e, as compared with the ()T identified the spot, such as the catholic 
heroes), the noble examples of our own generation, speak of (see below, p. 772). (c) Hippolytus. In 
Because of envy the great and righteous pillars (of the Befutatio (vi. 20) this writer speaks of the 
the Church) were persecuted and contended unto conflict between Simon Magus and ‘the apostles’ 
death. Let us set before our eyes the good apostles at Rome, and in particular of Peter’s opposition to 
—Peter, who endured many labours and, having him. It appears, however, that Hippolytus used 
borne Ms witness (/iaprvpijcrasf), went to the appointed the apocryphal Acts (Bonwetsch, Studien zu den 
place of glory; Paul (who suffered much and jour- Komm, Nippolyts^ p. 27), and we cannot be sure, 
neyed far and), having borne his witness before therefore, that his statement is independent eyi- 
the rulers, departed thus from the world and went dence. Y^et the end of Simon as described by him 
*0 the holy place. ... To these men , . , there was differs from his end according to the extant Mete 
gathered a great company of the elect, who, being (d) The Muratorian Canon.^ The fragment speaks 
the victims of jealousy, by reason of many outrages of the ‘ passion of Peter ’ in close connexion with 
and tortures became a noble example among us.’ St. PauT s journey to Spain. As these two events 
The points are these : (i.) The most reasonable are mentioned together in the Acts of Peter, it is 
explanation of the fact that the examples of the probable that the writer (ve^ probably Hippolytus) 
other apostles are passed over and Peter and Paul has these Acts in his mind (James, Apocr, Anecdotes 
alone mentioned, is that Clement points to those ii. p. xf.), and we are not entitled to infer more 
two apostles whose examples of heroism were best than that he does not question the truthfulness of 
known to the Church in whose name he writes (cf. the Acts in these matters, (c) The notice in the 
Ignatius, below), (ii) That St. Paul suffered at Depositio Martyrum (see below, p. 772) as to the 
I Rome is universally allowed. The language is translation of the apostles’ bodies in 258 conflrms 
I carefully chosen to emphasize the likeness between the evidence of Caius. 

■ the experiences of the two apostles, (iii) If the (2) Syria, — (a) Ignatius of Antioch (e. 115). He 

passage, when naturally interpreted, discloses the writes to the Romans (c. iv.) thus ; obx Jl^ypos 
place of St. Peter’s martyrdom, what of the time ? xal IlauXos dtarda-ffojmt bptv. Contrast the similai 
We have seen that in the preceding context but studiously general language addressed to the 
Clement followed the order of time. It is unlikely * Compare Eur. Rhesus 613, *5’ trumBpiurrm 

that he would desert that order in regard to |nd(vrifchz^n, 447)1 KiiJ^ 

events within his own knowledge and that of his f Ed, I4i^ius pp, 172, 210 1 

leaders. Since, then, ‘ the great company of the vtpi^tvBav it'k^irhv rw tfs Ba&rt^eetitSy, 
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Trallians (e. ill.) : tpa KardKpiros dir6ffTo\os 
hiup III the letter to the Komans St. 

Peter and St. Paul are mentioiied — such is the 
natural ©xplanation — because they had actually 
given eommandments to the Koman Church (see 
Lightfoot in loc. ), [h] Clementine literature {Recog. , 
Mom,\ The Grundschrift had its origin prob- 
ably in Syria before the close of the 2nd cent. 
Ill ' the documents now extant there are a few 
allusions to Peter’s visit to Kome. But it is not 
certain that they are not due to later editing (see 
below, p. 775). {e) Boeuments of the Syriac- 

speaking Church ! The Doctrine of Addai^ *m its 
present shape a work of the latter half of the 4th 
cent.’ (Wright, Short Hist, of Syriac Literature 
p. 9), speaks of *the Epistles of Paul, which Simon 
Peter sent us from the city of Eome ’ (ed. Phillips 
p. 44) ; so Doctr, of the A;postles (Cureton, Ancient 
Syriac Do&wments p, 33). 

(3) Corinth, — Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (c. 
170), addressed a letter to Soter, oishop of Eome, 
a fragment of which is preserved in Eus. HE ii. 
XXV. 8. After speakiim of the common work of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Corinth, he continues ; onoim 
Sk ml els T^p *lraKlap 6jx6<re Sidd^aPTes ifMprr^pT^ffap Karh 
rbp aMp mip6p. The reference to the common work 
of the two apostles in Corinth is probably a mere 
inference from i Co, But there is nothing in the 
KT which can account for the assertion of their 
common activity in Italy, Dionysius must there- 
fore here refer to a tradition, which may have 
come to him through the medium of the Petrine 
Acts, but which, however it reached him, he 
accepted. It matters little whether o/iSare is taken 
loosely to mean * together,* or more strictly ‘ (going 
to) the same place,’ i,e, in Italy. Dionysius can 
nave only Eome in his mind. The last words of 
the extract imply that the apostles suffered, not 
necessarily on the same day, but during the same 
persecution. 

(4) Asia Minor, — (a) Papiaa (c. 130). It is a 
reasonable inference from the language of Eusebius 
{HE II. XV. 2, III. xxxix. 15, 16) that Papias inter- 


preted Babylon in 1 P 5^* of Kome, and is therefore 
a witness for the Roman visit. (5) The Gnostic 
Acts of Peter were probably the work of Leucius 
Charinus in the second half of the 2nd cent. As 
Leucius lived in Asia Minor, it is clear that he did 
not place the scene of Peteris conflict with Simon 
Magus ^ at Eome from motives of ecclesiastical 
patriotism. It is natural to suppose that he built 
up the romance on a current tradition of Peter’s 
visit to Eome (see below, p. 774). 

(5) Sozdh Gaul , — Irenaeus (c. 190) gained his 
knowledge of earlier times from many sources. 
As the pupil of Polycarp in Asia, he was acq uainted 
with the tr^itions of * the school of St. John.’ He 
himself visited Eome, probably on more than one 
occasion, and, it would smpear, he resided there 
for some time (Lightfoot, Essays on ^ Supernatural 
Religion* jp, 267). His list of Eoman bishops makes 
it probable that he had had access to the records 
preseped in the Koman Church. He writes thus 
(ni. i 1): ‘Matthew . , . published his (Gospel 
while Peter and Paul were preaching at Eome and 
founding the Church there. And after their 
departure {^^odov) Mark, the disciple and iuter- 
preter of Peter, he too handed on to us in writ- 
ing what Peter preached.* Irensans, it will be 
noticed, speaks of the joint work of the apostles 
at Eome as belonging to a period so well known 
that it supplies a means of dating another event. 
Further, it is natural to take the word 
as referring to the apostles’ death; for (inde- 


and the frequent use of exUus in Tertullian (Oelxler 


on Scorp, 9); (2) the context—to say that Mark 
recorded the substance of Peter’s preaching after 
his death defines not only the date but the reason 
of the composition of the Gospel. 

(6) Alexandria.---{a) Clement («?. 200), in a frag- 
ment of the Hypotyposeis, preserved by Eusebius 
(HE VI. xiv.), and in the commentary on 1 Peter 
contained in the same treatise and , now extant- 
in a Latin, translation (ed. Potter p. 997), in 
connexion with the composition of St. Mark’s 
Gospel speaks of St. Peter’s preaching at Rome. 

(b) Origen (c. 250). In the passage quoted above 
(p. 768), Origen, after speaking of St. Peter’s 
journeys in Asia Minor, adds that ‘ at last, having 
arrived in Eome, he was crucified head downwards, 
having himself requested that he might so suffer.’ 

(c) Peter of Alexandria. The date of the Epistola 
Canonica is apparently A.D. 306 {Diet, Ckr, Bwg, 
iv. p. 331). In it (Can. 9, Routli, Rel, Sacr, iv. 
p. 34) mention is made of St. Peter’s crucifixion at 
Eome. 

(7) North Africa,--{a) Tertullian {&, 200). The 
passages in Tertullian’s writings are — Scorp, 15: 
‘Orientem fidem Romse primus Nero cruentauit. 
Tunc Petrus ab altero cingitur, cum cruel adstrin- 

f ltur’ ; de Bapt, 4 : ‘quos P. in Tiberi tinxit* ; de 
rmscr, Hcer^, 32 ; * Eomanorum [ecclesia ref ert} 
Ciementem a Petro ordinatum ’ ; ih, 36 : ‘ Ista 
quam felix ecclesia [sc. Romm] . . . ubi Petrus 
passioni dominiem admquatur.* Thus Tertullian is 
the earliest writer who (1) speaks of the manner of 
St. Peter’s death — by crucifixion ; (2) and explicitly 
states that it took place in Nero’s reign. {() 
Commodian. This earliest Christian poet, prob- 
ably of African extraction, writing about A.D. 250 
(see Diet, Chr, Biog, i. p. 610), speaks in the Car^ 
men Apologeticum 820 f. of Peter and Paul suffer- 
ing in Rome under Nero. 

(8) This Catena will best be ended with a 
reference to the two historians of the first part 
of the 4th ooiA,, Lactantius and Eusebius, Lac- 
tantius in Instil, Dw, iv. 21 speaks of Peter and 
Paul preaching in Eome, adding, ‘ ea prmdicatio in 
memoriam scripta permansit’— which Zahn (Ges, 
Kan, ii. p. 884) considers to be a reference to the 
Pauli preedhatio (cf. pseudo-Cyprian, de Rebapt, 
17); and in de Mort, Persec, 2 he says of Nero: 
‘Petrum cruci affixit et Paulum interfecit.’ The 
following passages from Eusebius are to the point ; 
•—HEll. XIV. (Peter’s conflict at Eome with Simon 
Magus in Claudius’ reign), xv. (Peter and the com- 
position of Mark’s Gospel at Rome), xvii (in the 
reign of Claudius, Philo became acquainted with 
Peter at Eome ; cf. Jerome, de Virr, Elustr, xi| 
Photius, Cod, 105), xxv, (Paul beheaded, Peter cruci- 
fied at Rome), ill. xxi. (Clement third in succession 
* after Peter and Paul ’), xxxL 1 ; Dermns, Evang, 
iii. 5. 65 (St. Peter crucified at Rome head down- 
wards); Theophania iv. 7 (ed. Lee p. 221; 
Peter’s ‘honourable sepulchre in the very front 
of their city,’ i,e, Rome), v. 31 (ed. Lee p. 315; 
Peter crucin^ at Rome). See just below on the 
Chronicon, Passages from later writers are col- 
lected by Lipsius p. 236 ff. For a summing up of 
this evidence see below, p. 777. 

6. Chronological notices in the Chronicon of 
Eusebius and in the Liber Pontifcalis, — (L) The 
Chronicon, — (a) St. Peter’s arrival in Eome. The 
Armenian version assigns St. Peter’s arrival at 
Rome, after founding the Church at Antioch, to the 
3rd year of Caius, i.e. 39-40, adding, ‘ eommoratur 
illic antistes ecclesim annis viginti? The appoint- 
ment of Euodius as bishop of Antioch is placed 
in the 2nd year of Claudius, ie. 42-43. Jerome 
puts the appointment of Euodius in the 4tk year 
of Claudius, i,e, 44-45, and the arrival of St. Peter 
at Rome, after founding the Antiochene Church, in 
the 2nd year of Claudius, i,e, 42-43, H©^ adds 


® XXV annis eiiisdem larbis episcopns perseuerat.’* 
(5) St. Peter’s death. The Armenian version puts 
the Neronian persecution, * when the apostles 
Peter and Panl suffered ' martyrdom at Rome,’ in 
the 13th year of Nero, i.e. 67-68, and perhaps by 
ft pure mistake the beginning of Linus^ episcopate 
®post Petmm’ is assigned to the previous year.f 
Jerome places the persecution, the martyrdom of 
the two apostles, and the accession of Linus to the 
episcopate in the last— the 14th— year of Nero. 
It may be noticed that the date in the Armenian 
version for Peter’s arrival at Rome seems to be 
a revision of the Eusebian date, and was perhaps 
attained thus. It is said in this version that 
Peter continued at Rome 20 years: this brings 
us to 69-60 — an absurd date for the apostle’s 
death. But if we suppose that in the processes 
of translation and revision ‘ twenty * was substi- 
tuted for /twenty -five,’ then we get a date 
assi^ed to Peter’s death very shortly after the 
ffre in July 64. It seems likely, then, that the 
Armenian version, assuming 26 years’ episcopate, 
worked back from the summer or autumn of 64, 
and so gave the early date for Peter’s arrival in 
Rome. If this be so, we have here indirect evi- 
dence of the survival of the tradition that Peter’s 
martyrdom took place in 64. The date, however, 
of the apostle’s death is unrevised, and retains 
its Eusebian position at the end of Nero’s reign. 
Two other passages dealing with the date of St. 
Peter’s arrival at Rome must be quoted : (1) Eus. 
ME n. xiv., where, after an account of Simon’s 
mischievous doings at Rome, Eusebius adds that 
Providence brought Peter also thither M rijs airryjs 
KKavStov pa<n\elas, (2) Jerome {de Virr, Illmtr, 1) : 

* Romam pergit ibique viginti quingue annis 

cathedram sacerdotalem tenuit usque ad ultimum 
anmim Neronis, id est, quartum decimum^ (cf. 
V.). Hamack {Die ChronoL p. 124 n.) points out 
that Eusebius in the History does not refer to a 
25 years’ episcopate, and puts Peter’s arrival at 
Rome simply in the reign or Claudius, and that it 
is therefore possible that the reference to the 25 
years and the location of the commencement of 
that period in the 2nd year of Claudius may be 
due to Jerome. This may be so; but the fact that 
both the versions of the Chronicon, the Armenian 
and Jerome, mention the length of Peter’s stay at 
Rome (the original number of years in the Arm. 
as in Jerome having probably been 25), and that 
they both place his martyrdom there near the end 
of Nero’s reign, points to the dates and the 25 
years’ episcopate having been derived from the 
original statement of the Eusebian Chronicon, It 
is probable (Lightfoot, Clement i. p. 339 ; Hamack, 
Chronoi, p. 123) that Eusebius derived his early 
papal chronolo^ from Julius Africanus ; and the 
latter may in Ms turn have used earlier documents, 
e,g. the lists of Hegesippus. But {assuming that 
it had a place in the Chronicon of Eusebius) there 
is no evidence to show whether the 26 years’ 
episcopate was the invention of Eusebius or whether 
he inherited it from one of his predecessors. It 
will appear in a moment that it is probably the 
result of an artificial arrangement of dates. We 
turn to the date of the martyrdom^ which is put in 
the last year of Nero’s reign. It is to be noticed 
that the catholic of Peter (ed. Lipsius p. 172 f.) 

connect with the apostle’s death a prophecy that 

* Nero should be destroyed not many days hence ’ 
♦ The Syriac Epitome (Schoene p. 211) puts the foundation of 

the Church at Antioch and St. Peter^s arrival at Rome (‘et 
prseMt ecclesise illi annos X3cv*)in Awno Ahr, 2058 (=a.I). 42- 
4S), the appointment of Euodius two years later; hut under 
An. Abr, 2064 48-49) it has the entry, * Petrus apostolus 

moderator eccL Romans! factus est.' 

t It Is, however, possible that we should connect this appoint- 
ment of linus with what there are some reasons for thinking 
to be the fact that Peter left Rome for a time about a year 
before his martyrdom there (see helow, p. 778). 


and relate its speedy fulfilment. Eusebius’ words, 
. j^reserved by Syncellus, are ; irl yracri adrov rots 
ddiK'biijiaa'i [arvx'^M'Cicn Codd.] Aral vpwrop mrt 
XpKTTtavwy ivedei^ara diwyfx6Pf ILirpos Kal llaOXos 
K.T.\. It does not appear that Eusebius was 
acquainted with Tacitus, and, if he did not con- 
nect the persecution with the great fire, it was 
I very natural that, whether he followed the catho- 
! lie Acts or no, he should regard the attack on the 
Church as the filling up of Nero’s iniquities (cf. 
Ac 12^”2S), On the other hand, the evidence of 
Tacitus is decisive that the persecution followed 
immediately upon the fire ; and the Chronicon re- 
cords under the year . 63-64 * many conflagrations 
at Rome.’ We have still to account for the legend 
of the 25 years^ episcopate at Rome. If the 
terminus aa quern of reter’s sojourn at Rome 
was determined as suggested above, we may con- 
jecture that (the ministry at Antioch being re- 
garded as a mere offshoot of the ministry at Jeru- 
salem) Peter’s departure for Rome was placed at the 
expiration of the 12 years, after which, according 
to the tradition which had a place in the 'Kiipvyp.a 
Jlh'pov {ap, Clement, Strom, vi, 5) and the Gnostic 
Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius p, 49 ; for other refer- 
ences see Hamack, Die Chronoi. p. 243), the Lord 
commanded the apostles to go forth into the world 
(cf. Ac 12^^). If the Passion was placed in the year 
30, then the sojourn of Peter at Rome would be 
considered to commence about the year 42, and 
just about a quarter of a century would elapse 
between that date and the martyrdom at the end 
of Nero’s reim.* 

(ii.) The Liber Pontif calis.-—'WQ turn now to 
the later catalogues of Roman bishops. (1) The 
Liberian catalogue (Duchesne p. 2) has the notice, 

* Petrus ann. xxv mens, uno a. viiii.t Fuit tem- 
poribus Tiberii Cassaris et Gai et Tiber! Claudi et 
Neronis, a cons. Minuci [lege Vtnici] et Longini 
usque Nerine et Yero [lege Vetere], Passus autem 
cum Paulo die iii kl. iulias, cons, s»., imperanfee 
Nerone.* The date of this catalogue is 354. It 
gives the date of Peter’s 25 years’ Roman episco- 
pate as A.D. 30-55. The notice immediately pre- 
ceding puts the date of the crucifixion as A.B. 29 
(*duobus Geminis cons,’), and then adds: *et post 
ascensum eius beatissimus Petrus episcopatura 
suscepit.’ The singular date of Peter’s episcOTate, 
therefore, seems based on the assumption that Christ 
made the apostle a Msh^, and that his see must 
have been Rome. (2) The Liber Pontif calls in 
the earlier form (as restored from the Felician and 
Cononian abridgments) puts side by side the follow- 
ing statements : — {a) * rrimum seait cathedra epis- 
copatus in Antioehia ann. vii.’ (6) ‘ Ingressus in 
urbe Roma Nerone Cesare ibique sedit cathedra 
episcopatus ann. xxv mens, ii dies iii.’ (c) *Fuit 
temporibus Tiberii Cesaris et Gaii et Tiberii 
Claudi et Neronis.’ To these statements (Duchesne 
p. 50 f.) the later recension (Duchesne p. 118) adds 
another, ‘ martjrio cum Paulo coronatur, post pas- 
sionem Domini anno xxxviii’ According to this 
statement the date of the martyrdom is 67 (cf. Jer. 
de Virr, Blustr,), It is unnecessary to examine 
the different parts of the above mosaic. But how- 
ever the chronological context varies, the xxv 
years* episcopate is preserved, 

7* The burial-places of St. Peter, — The Am- 
brosian hymn connects the festival of St. Peter 
and St. Paul with three spots in Rome—* Trinis 
celebratur uiis Festnm saororum martyrum’ 
(Daniel, Thes, Hymn, i. xc.). These vim are the 

In the Eastern and Oriental lists given in Duchesne, lAb 
Pontif. p. 84flE., there are variations from 25 years— <i.) The 
Short dhr&nography of 86S gives 22 years; (ii.) Nicephorus 
2 years; (iii.) Syncellus leaves a blank; (iv.) EntyoMus 22 
years ; (v.) Elias of Nisibis 28 years. 

t For a possible explanation of the variations of thenumbei 
of months and days see Duchesne, JAb. PofUif. p. xx n. 
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Ostian, the place of St. Paul’s death and burial j 
the Aurelian, the resting-place of St. Peter ; and 
the Appian, where the bodies of both apostles were 
Md far a time. The facts are briefly these : 

(1) I'M Vatican , — The belief that the apostle 
was buried on the Vatican goes back to the time of 
€aius (see above) ; so Jerome, de Vi/rr, Elustr, 1; 
*Sepultus Eomm in Vaticano iuxta uiam trium- 

f halem ’ (this via runs N.E. of the Vatican) ; Acta 
^etri et Fanl% 84 (ed. Lipsiu^. 216, cf. p. 172), §$i]Kav 
aM vwh T^P rep^ptpBop [cf, Fliny, Hist, Nat, svL 
44] w\iii<rlop Tov vavp^axtov [cf. Martyr, a Lino comer, 
x,f ed, Lipsius p. 11 ; see above] ds t6top KoXoi^iievop 
’BarimvtiPi Lib, Fontif, (ed, Duchesne pp. 52 f., 
118 fl.) : * Sepultus est uia Aurelia, in templum 
Apollonis, iuxta locum ubi crucifixus est, tata 
p^atium Neronianum in Vaticanmn, in territurium 
Triumphale, uia Aurelia, iii K. iul.’ In the last 
notice the temple of Apollo probably refers to a 
temple of Cybele (Duchesne p. 120; Lipsius p. 
401) on this site ; by the palatium Neronmnum is 
meant either Nero’a gardens or the Circus (prob- 
ably to be identified with the Nawmachia), It was 
apparently on this spot that Anencletus, accord- 
ing to the Liber Fowtijicalis (ed. Duchesne pp. 55, 
ISS), built a memoria heati Fetri^ where tradi- 
tion said that all the Eoman bishops till the time 
of Zephyrinus (exc^t Clement and Alexander) 
were buried. The (Jhurch of San Fietro in Mon- 
torio is the outcome of another and later tradition 
that the apostle suffered on the Janiculum — a tradi- 
tion which possibly arose from a confusion between 
the via Aurelia on the Vatican and the older via 
Aurelia with the porta Aurelia on the Janiculum.* 

(2) The Ad Catacumhas , — In the Depositio Mar- 
tyrum^ one of the tracts which form the collection 
called by the general name of the Liberian Cata- 
logue, and which were possibly edited in 354 by 
Furius Filocalus, who certainly illuminated them 
and who executed the inscriptions of Damasus in 
the catacombs (Lightfoot, Clement i. p. 249), we 
find the notice : * iii Kal, iul. Petri in Catacumhas 
et Pauli Ostense Tuseo et Basso cons.’ There can 
be no doubt that this is a blimdering revision of an 
ori^al notice running thus; ‘iii Kal. iul. Petri 
et rauli in Catacumhas Tusco et Basso cons.,’ the 
reviser, whoever he may have been, interpreting 
the statement as referring to martyrdom oi the 

apostles. This misinterpretation of the original 
notice is still more flagrant in the Martyr, Hierony- 
mianumi ‘iii Kl. iui. Eomse natale apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli i Petri in Vaticano uia Aurelia ; 
Pauli uero in uia Ostensi ; utrumque in Catacumhas ; 
passi sub Nerone, Basso et Tusco consuHbus.’ la 
reality the year indicated is A.D. 258, and the re- 
ference is to the transference of the apostles’ 
remains from their respective resting-places on the 
Ostian and Anrelian roads to the Catacumhas on 
the Appian road, i,e, the Church of St. Sebastian, 
during the Valerian persecution, a few weeks before 
the martyrdom of pope Xystus in August. Da- 
masus, as we learn from the Lib, Fontif, {ed, Duch- 
esne pp. 84 f., 212; cf. p. civ), decorated the chamber, 
and placed over the loom hisomua the inscription — 
* HSc habitasse prills sanctos cogEoscere debes, 

Nomma q|ms<^ue Petri pariter PauHque requini, 
Discipwlos oriens misit, quod sponte fatemur, , . * 
Eoma silos potius meruit defendere ciues.* 

A misunderstanding of the common memorial day 
of the two apostles, which finds definite expression 
in the blundering notice of the Depositio, gave rise, 
it appears, to the legend that the two apostles 
suffered on the same day — a statement which first 
occurs in Jerome, de Vwr, Illustr, 5; [Paulus] 

* Ltmdaia! (Pagan and ChHetim M&me p. 127 f.) supposes 
{(bat tbe erection of this ebureb on the Janiciilma to com- 
memorate the martyrdom is due to a mismterpretatiou of tbe 
tradition tba^ St. Peter suf:ered mter duos metm. 


‘ quarto decimo Neronis anno eodem die quo Fetrus 
Bomse pro Christo c^ite truncatur, sepultusqua 
est inma OstiensL’ The historical fact that th« 
apostles’ remains were supposed to have lain at one 
tune near the place of their death and again in thf 
Catacumhas, and then (see below) to have been re- 
stored to their original resting-places, gave rise to 
two stories, {a) The reference to the East in the 
verses of Damasus suggested the legend found in the 
Acta Fetri et Fauli (ed. Lipsius p. 220) of Eastern 
Christians attempting to steal the bodies. These 
Acts assert that the bodies rested in the Catamm- 
bos a year and seven months ; a later tradition, 
found in the Salzburg Itinerary, makes the period 
40 years (Duchesne p. cv; Benson, Cyprtan m 
482 f.). (6) According to the Liber Fontipcalis (ed. 
Duchesne pp. 65 150 if.), Cornelius, bishop of 

Home 251-253, at the request of a certain matron 
named Lucina, removed the bodies of the apostles 
by night from the Catacumhas, The body of Paul 
Lucina buried in her own grounds on the Ostian 
road. ‘ Beati Petri accepit corpus beatus Cornelius 
episcopuset posuit iuxta locum ubi criieifixus est, 
inter corpora sanctorum episcoporupa, in templum 
Apollonis, in monte Aureo, in Vaticanum palatii 
Neroniani, iii Kal. ini.* The epithet aureus has 
probably arisen from the word Aurelius, 

(3) Tm Vatican, — The Liber Fontiflcalis (ed. 
Duchesne pp. 78 f., 176 ; cf. the addition in one MS 
of the Pamo Sanctorum Apjp., ed. Lipsius p. 176) 

f ives the legend, derived onginally from the Acta 
ilvestri, extant only in later recensions, that Con- 
stantine was baptized by Silvester, and thereby 
cured of leprosy ; that at the request of the 
bishop he built a basilica m honour of St. Peter 
on the site of a temple of Apollo ; that he placed 
the apostle’s body there in a tomb of bronze sur- 
mounted by a golden cross. It is likely enough 
that the basilica was begun at the end of Con- 
stantine’s reign. But the body of the apostle 
cannot have been removed there before 354, since 
that is the date of the Liberian Depositio, where 
it is implied that the body still rested ad Cata- 
cumhas, The translation therefore must have 
taken place between 354 and the time when Da- 
masus (366-384) placed in the Catacumhas the 
inscription quoted above. On the whole subject 
see Duchesne, Lib. Fontiflcalis pp, civff., 119 f., 
125, 152, 193 fi‘., 214 ; Lipsius, Die Apokr, Apostelg, 
n, i, p. 391 ff. (with refil to Ms earlier works) ; 
Lightfoot, Clermnt ii. p. 499 f . ; Benson, Cyprian 
p. 481 fil ; Erhes, ‘ Das Alter der Grfiber u, Kirchen 
des Paulus u. Petrus in Eom,’ in Brieger’s Zeitschr, 
f, Kvrchengesch, vii. p. Iff. (1885); Lanciani, Fagan 
and Christian Borne pp. 122 ff., 345 ffl (1892); de 
Waal, Die Apostelgruft ad Catacumhm (1894) ; 
Erhes, ‘Die Todestage der Apostel Paulus u. 
Petrus,’ 1899 {Texte u, Untersuck, NF iv. 1). 

There are five memorial days which claim notice, 
(i.) June 29. The origin of the observance of this 
day as a festival of St. Peter and St. Paul has been 
pointed out above, and it has been shown that 
probably as early as Jerome, certainly before the 
Mart, Hieronymianum, compiled early in the 7th 
cent., the day was regarded as the anniversary of 
the death of the apostles. In the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary there are three sets of ‘Orationes et 
Preces ’ for the festival ; ‘ In natali S. Petri pro- 
prie,’ ‘In natali apostolorum Petri et Pauli,’ ‘In 
natali S. Pauli proprie.’ When in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary a further step was taken, and the 
‘ natalis S. Pauli * was transferred to the next day, 
June 29 became the memorial day of St. Peter 
alone. This common festival of the two apostles 
passed into the Greek Church, though it is un- 
certain at what date, and has a place also in the 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Syrian, and Armenian calendars. 
A Syriac Martyrology of the year 412, published 
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by Wright in the Journal of Sacred Literature 
for Oct. 1865j Jan. 1866, places this festival on 
Dec. 28. (ii.) Feb. 22. In the Liberian Deposit io 
Martyrum there is the entry: *viii Kal. Mart, 
natale Petri de catedra.’ In the Martyr. Hierony- 
mianum the corresponding notice is * viii KL Mart, 
cathedra Petri in AntiomiaJ^ (iii.) Jan. 18. In 
HkQ mmQ Martyrohgium we have ‘xv Kal. Feb. 
dedicatio cathedrae S. Petri apostoli qni [qua] 
primo sedit.* (iv.) Aug. 1. The Roman 

Martyrologium^ has * Kal. Aug. Romse ad uincula 
catenas S. Petri osculandasj or, according to some 
MSS, * Kal. Aug. Komce dedicatio primse ecclesise 
a b. Petro constructse [et consecratse].* Since the 
church S. Petri ad uincula was probably built 
under Sixtus Hi. (432-440), the origin of the festi- 
val may be as early as the time of this pope. The 
original reference of the festival was to tne miracle 
recorded in Ac I2L The corresponding festival in 
the Greek Church was on Jan. 16, in the Armenian 
Church on Jan. 22. For further information see 
Sinker’s article in Diet. Chr. Antiq. ii. p. 162311*.; 
Lipsius, Die, Apohr. Apostelg, ii. i. p, 404 ff. 

8. The Acts of Pefen— These Acts are collected 
and edited by Lipsius (1891) in the first vol. of the 
Acta Apost. Apocrypha, edited by himself and 
Eonnet. 

(1) The Gnostic Acts. — (i.) The documents. 
These are : (a) Martyrium h. Petri Ap. a Lino 
ep, conserwtum. This martyrimn is contained in 
several MSS, The name of Linus is found only 
in the title. (6) Actus Petri cum Simone. The 
sole authority for this text is the Codex Vercel- 
iensis, a 7th cent. MS. (c) fMLprijpiop rod aylov dror- 
t6Xov n^pou. This document corresponds with the 
closing portion of the Actus (xxx-end). The 
authorities for this text are a 9th cent. MS at 
Patmos, and a MS of later date at Mt. Athos. 
There exist also a Slavonic and an iEthicmio ver- 
sion (the latter is translated in Malan’s Conflicts 
of the Holy Apostles), and some fragments of a 
Sahidic version. It appears certain that the two 
first-named Latin texts are independent, and rest 
ultimately on a common Greek text. The compli- 
cated problem of the relation of these texts is dis- 
cusseci by Lipsius, Apohr. Apostelg. II. L p. 109 ii*. ; 
Zahn, Ges. Kan. ii. p. 834 fi*. 

(ii.) Substance. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the story, {a) Paul in obedience to a 
vision departs from Kome on his journey to 
Spain, (ft) Simon Magus arrives in Kome and 

f iins adherents. The brethren are distressed that 
aul has left them, and that they have no leader 
to help them against Simon, Just at this time, 
however, the twelve years after the Ascension 
being past, Christ appears to Peter in a vision 1 
and bids him go to Rome, (c) Peter arrives | 
in Borne. After preaching to the brethren, at 
their request he goes from the synagogue to the 
house of Marcellus (formerly a disciple of St. Paul), 
where Simon is. At this point there ensues the 
episode of the speaking dog which takes Peter’s 
message to Simon, Marcellus, who had been so 
much under Simon’s influence that he had erected 
in his honour a statue with the inscription Simoni 
inueni deo, repents. In course of time it is arranged 
that there should be a public encounter between 
Peter and Simon in the Forum. Peter’s power of 
truly raising the dead proves him to be superior 
to Simon. [At this stage in the story the Athos 
MS begins]. Simon undertakes to fly to heaven. 
This he attempts to do before a great crowd in 
the Via Sacra.* Under the influence, however, of 
Peter’s prayers he falls and breaks Ms thigh. He 
is stoned by the crowd, leaves Borne, and shortly 
afterwards dies at Terracina. {d) [At this point 

* The origin of this tradition i» probably to be found in the 
Itory told by Suetonius {Nero 12). 
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the Linus-Martyrium and the Patmos MS begin}. 
The prefect Agrippa [note that the minister of 
Augustus is transferred to Nero’s reign] has four 
concubines, who are persuaded by Peter to refuse 
Agrippa any further intercourse. Xanthippe simi- 
larly withdraws from her husband Albinus, a friend 
of the emperor’s [in the Acta Kanthippee (James, 
Apocr. Anecdota p. 58 ff.) the husband’s name is 
Probus], Albinus, therefore, and Agiippa make 
common cause against Peter, (e) At the request 
of Xanthippe and the brethren, Peter consents to 
leave Borne. As he is passing through the gate of 
the city he sees Christ entering. The weil-knowm 
conversation between the Lord and the apostle 
takes place (see below), and he returns to the 
city knowing that the Lord would suffer in him. 
St. Peter is brought before Agrippa, who con- 
demns him to be crucified. When he is brought 
near the cross he addresses it in mystic language 
— 6vo}w. ffravpov, jfivim/jpLOV dirbKpvcpQv k.t.X. He 
asks that he may be fixed to it head down- 
wards, and in mystical language he explains 
the significance of that position.* At the burial, 
Marcellus acts the part of Joseph of Arimathaea. 
Peter, however, appears to him in a vision and 
reminds Mm of the Lord’s saying, ® Let the dead 
be buried by their own dead.’ So Marcellus awaits 
Paul’s return to Borne. The romance ends with 
a notice of Nero first determining to persecute the 
converts of Peter and afterwards being restrained 
by a vision (one text says ‘ of Peter,’ another * of 
an angel,’ another of ‘a certain one’) of one who 
chastised him, and warned Mm to ‘ refrain his hands 
from the servants of Christ.’ 

(iii. ) History and d ate. At the end of the 4th cent, 
and onwards apocryphal Acts oj Peter are spoken 
of as being in authoritative use among heretics, 
especially the Manichceans; cf. Augustine, c. 
Faust. XXX. 4, adv. Adimant. Manich. 17 ; and 
(somewhat earlier) Phiiaster, Hmr. 88. At the same 
time these Acts were not infrequently alluded to 
Avithout note of suspicion, and occasionally even 
definitely cited, by catholic vvTiters, Thus Isidore 
of Pelusium {Ep. ii. 99 ; Migne, Pat. Gr. Ixxviii. 
544) adduces a saying taken from the discourse of 
Peter in the house of Marcellus {Actus Petri cum 
Simone xx., ed. Lipsius p. 67) — ILirpos 6 
Kopv<paLos rov '’’dls eavrou irpd^ecrL cra<pids ctre- 

(pfivaro ■'A iypi\pafiev. The earliest writer 

who refers to these Acts by name is Eusebius, EE 
m. iii. 2. Classing them with the Gospel, the 
Preaching, and the Apocalypse of Peter, he says * we 
do not own these writings as handed down among 
the catholic (books), because no Church writer, 
either among the ancients or among our own con- 
temporaries, has ever used the testimonies to be 
derived from them’ (cf. Jerome, de Virr. Elustr. 
L), The earliest writer who certainly refers to 
these Acts — he does not quote them by name — ^is 
the African poet Commodian, about A.D. 250, who, 
in Carmen Apologeticum 615 fe, writes : ‘Et canem 
[fecit] ut Simoni diceret: clamaris a Petio • . . 
Infantem fecit quinto mense proloqui uolgo.’ 
Commodian, then, suj)plies a terminus ad quem for 
the composition of these Petrine Acts. Harnack, in- 
I dieeK{Chromlogie p, 552 ff.), argues that they were 
actually written about the middle of the 3rd 
century. He lays special stress on the fact that 
Hippolytus {Eefut. Emr. vi. 20) gives an account 
of Peter’s triumph over Simon, and of the latter’s 
death, quite difi'erent from that contained in the 
Acts, and he concludes that Hippolytus did not Icnow 
our Acts, and that therefore they could not have 
been then written. To this line of argument it 

* Sy I xvpm in fWffTr,pm sroiviffyiTi rk xs 

rk itptertpd ret, kptffnpd ki xx) vk mS « 

xavoj sex) ‘TX mtetti kt rk tfzrpoffQtVi fm IftiyvxTi 

<C. ix.). 
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may be replied; {a) that Hippolyttis’ ignorance of j 
them would not proY© their non-existence ; (6) that i 
ignorance of them on Ms part cannot be deduced 
from the fact that he follows quit© another story ; 
for Hippolytus, a maUem hmreticorumt would 
naturally avoid a story which he found in a 
heretical book, Harnack further insists that 
aUusions in these Acts to, e.gr,, the emperor and 
to details of Church life point to the 3rd cent., 
while, in opposition to Lipsius and Zahn, he alto- 
gether denies that the Acts hear a Gnostic char- 
acter. It iy uite possible that some of the allusions 
to which Biaraack appeals as proving the later 
date of the Acts as a whole point to interpolations 
on the part of an editor or a translator. But 
there are strong reasons for assigning the Grund^ 
schrift to the &d cent. Lipsius (p. 266) and Zahn 
{Ges. Kan, ii. p. 861) have both noted the re- 
semblance in ideas and modes of expression be- 
tween the Acts of Feter and the Leucian Acts of 
John, The fragment of the last-named Acts 
printed for the first time in James’ Apocr, Anec- 
doia ii. brings to light still further points of like- 
ness. James (p. xxivff.) has collected a number 
of parallels between the fragment of the Johannine 
Acts and the Actm Fetn cum SimonCy and is 
justified in concluding * that they show as clearly 
as any evidence of this kind could, that whoever 
wrote the Acts of John wrote the Acts of Peter* 
(p. xxiv). ‘ Acts of Peter’ were among * the Acts’ 
which, according to Photius (Biblioth. God, cxiv.), 
were contained in ai Xey6iJL€vai rtav 6/!coffT6\(av veplodoi 
— the work of Leucius Charinus. This Leucius 
(see Lipsius, ApoJcr, Apostelg, i. p. 83 ff.), a some- 
what shadowy personage, seems to have belonged 
CO Asia Minor, and to have written during the 
2nd cent., about 160 as Zahn thinks {ib. p. 864). 
Thus the original Gnostic Acts were a 2nd cent, 
romance, and had their origin in Asia Minor. 

(2) From the Gnostic we turn to the catholic 
Acts, These are often distinguished by the name 
MarceUus, who iu some Latin MSS appears (in 
a superscription) as the author, (i.) Documents. 
These Acts are found in two chief forms, which 
Tischendorf {Acta Apost, Apocr, pp. 1-39) has 
somewhat di^trously endeavoured to weave into 
a single whole. The one, which may be designated 
as A, is found in Latin MSS, and in one v enice 


found m the majority of Greek MSS. The most 
important difference between the two forms is that 
B begins with a long account (§§ 1-21) of the fear 
caused by Paul’s appeal to Csesar among the Jews 
at Borne (who hacf already had trouble enough 
through Peter’s presence there), and of the closing 
stages of Paul’s journey to the city. This section 
seems to be quite late, and is attributed by 
Lipsius {Frolegom, p. Ixi) ‘insipido cuidam ssecuii 
ix monacho qui Sicilise uel Magnse Graeciae nescio 
quod monasterium incolebat,’ Of the common 
Greek text there exists a Slavonic version. 

(ii.) Substance. The outline of the story is as 
follows : (a) Paul arrives in Borne (Cod. E alone adds 
hrh Twy Xravt&p), The two apostles meet with great 
joy. ^ Paul stBls a dispute between Gentile and 
Jewish Christians. The preaching of the apostles 
converts multitudes, and in particular * Livia the 
wife of Nero and Agrippina the wife of Agrippa’ 
[note the conMsion] leave their husbands, while 
not a few soldiers withdraw from militanr service. 
(b) Simon Ma^ now begins to traduce Peter, and 
performs magical tricks. He is summoned before 
Kero, and claims to be the Son of God. The two 
great apostles and Simon hold a disputation and a 
trial of strength in miracles before Kero. At 
length Simon requests that a wooden tower may 
be erected, from which he undertakes to throw him- 


self, that his angels may bear him to heaven. 
When the day arrives, Simon begins to fly, to tm 
great distress of Paul. Peter, however, adjures 
the angels of Satan to help him no longer. Simon 
falls in the Via Sacra and' dies, (c) Nero there- 
upon commands that the apostles should be thrown 
into prison. At Agrippa’s suggestion Paul is be- 
headed in the Via Ostiensis. Peter, when he is 
brought to the cross, asks that, being unworthy to 
hang as his Lord hung, he may be crucified head 
downwards. He then relates to the people the 
Quo vadis story, and, after having prayed to the 
Good Shepherd, he gives np the spirit, (d) Three 
legends follow; (a) The legend of Perpetua, the 
three executioners, and Potentiana — in part closely 
akin to the Veronica legend — is rather Pauline 
than Petrine (comp, the Plautiila story in the 
Fassio S, FauUy ed. Lipsius p. 38 ff*.). (|S) Certain 
holy men appear, saymg^ that they have come 
from Jerusalem ; they, with Marcellus, bury the 
apostle’s body ‘under the terebinth near the 
Kaumachia, at the place called the Vatican.* 
(7) Certain men from the East carried off the 
bodies of the two apostles. They were overtaken 
at a place called Gatacumhm at the third mile- 
stone along the Appian Way. There the saints* 
bodies were kept for a year and a half. Then the 
body of Peter was transferred to a tomb on the 
Vatican near the Nanmachia, that of Paul to the 
Ostian Way. At their tombs great benefits were 
granted to the faithful through their prayers. 
The day of their martyrdom was June 29. 

(iii.) History and date. The story of the men 
from the East who endeavoured to carry off the 
apostles’ bodies arose, as is now generally agreed 
(see, e^, Lipsius, Apohr, Apostelg, p. 312 ; Light- 
foot, clement ii. p. 500), from a misunderstanding 
of the inscription of pope Damasus (366-384) ; see 
above, p. 772. Thus we must allow time for the 
circumstances which Damasus commemorates to 
have been forgotten, and for the meaning of his 
lines to have become obscure. The ActSy there- 
fore, in their present form can hardly be much 
earlier than the middle of the 6th cent. O^n the 
other hand, many indications {je,g, the relics of 
early confessions of faith embedded in the ActSy 
chs. 58. 69) point to the conclusion that the 
Grundschrifty on which interpolations from other 
sources have been engrafted, was a document 
similar to the Frmdicatio Fetriy and, with it,^ is to 
be assigned to the middle of the 2nd cent. (Lipsius 
p. 333 ft’. ). The further problem as to the relation 
of the Grundschrift of the catholic Acts to the 
Grundschrift of the Gnostic Acts appears to elude 
criticism. 

A Latin Fassio Apostolornm Fetri et Fault 
(Lipsius, Actapp, 223-234) need not he discussed at 
any length, it gives an account of the conflict 
between the apostles and Simon Magus, dealing 
rather with miracles than with theology. Clement 
(not Agrippa) appears as the prcefectm urhis. The 
date, according to Lipsius, is the end of the 6th 
or the beginning of the 7th century. 

The Qm vatMa legend. The story is found in the Gnwtio 
wdcts— in the Linus-text (vi) and in the (vi) ; there is a 

Imwm here in the Ood. Vercellensis. It runs thus in the 
Linus-text, the important words in the Greek text being added : 
‘ Ut autem portam ciuitatis noluit egredi, uidit sibi uhristum 
ooourrere. Et adorans eum ait; Domine quo uadis? (Ku,««, 
Sin)- Eespondit ei Christus: Romam uenio iterum cructSgi 
(utrippifjuM tU Et ait ad eum Petrus ; 

Domine, iterum cmcifigeris? (KupHy «r«Aiiv Et 

dixit ad eum dominus ; Etiam iterum crucifigar, Petrus autem 
dixit; Domine, reuertar et sequar te. Et his dictis dominus 
ascendit in caalum.* In the catholic Acta Peter relates the 
story after he has been nailed to the cross. The Latin (61) is ; 
‘Dixi : Domine, quo uadis? Et dixit mihi : Sequere me, quia 
uado Bomam iterum oruci%i. Et dum sequerer eum, redii 
Romam. Et dixit mihi ; Noli timere, quia ego tecum sum, 

: quousque introducam te in domum patris mei.' In pseudo- 
' Ambrose {Serm, contr. Anns, ii. 867, ed. Bened.) the words 
are : ‘Domine, quo uadis?* ‘Venio itenun cniciflgi.* It seems 


probable tliat the stoiy had its orig’in in a reminiscence of the 
conversation recorded in Jn (Kuyc/i, mv viray$ts\ Latt. 

Domine, quo uadis?) and an agmphon preserved by Origen (in 
Joan XX, 12, ed. Brooke ii. p. 51) — ‘If anyone will accept the 
saying recorded in the AoU of Fatd as spoken by the Saviour, 
mmdi9 The Aat$ of Paul is apparently an 

early 2nd cent, document of orthodox origin, and belongs 
to a different group^of writings from the anostic Acta of Peter 
^ahn, Gea. Kan. u. n. p. 865 ff.). It is plain from the context in 
Origen that in the Ad,8 of Paul the saying had no application 
to St. Peter. Origen quotes in the context He 65t, Gal 2i9. 
Possibly the Acts of Peter and the Acta of Paul alike derived 
the saying from ‘an earlier document, probably tlie Preaching 
of Peter ’ (Zahn, Bird. ii. p. 25). It seems probable, then, that 
the conversation of our Lord and St. Peter in Jn 13 suggested 
a sof n© in which this saying was dramatized. Further, Zahn 
ftb.) is Inclined to think that the ambiguous word UmBiv 
{tsdmmot Jemper) suggested the story that Peter was cruciffed 
head downwards. The explanation does not seem a natural 
one. It is far more likely that the mode of death was one of 
the * addita ludibrla * of which Tacitus speaks. 

9# ThA Uleimntim Literature.-^{L) Bocuments. 
These are three in number, {a) The Homilies in 
<xreek. Two MSS only are known to exist— the 
one at Paris, the other at the Vatican, (b) The 
Eecognitions, The Greek originai has perished. 
The Latin rendering by Eufinns, preserved in a 
large number of MSS, a Syriac translation of part 
of the work, and an Arabic abridgment printed in 
Studia Binaitka v,, form the extant authorities for 
the text. Bufinus, in the preface to his transla- 
tion, notes incidentally that the Greek original 
was extant in two forms. He further tells us 
that, while he had deliberately omitted some pas- 
sages as obscure, he had aimed at a dose, if bald, 
rendering. It may be added that a comparison 
between his version and the Syriac version gener- 
ally confirms his statement, (c) Of far less import- 
ance than the two documents just mentioned is 
the Epitome — a late abridgment of the Homilies^ 
The three Clementine works may be conveniently 
studied in Migne’s Fatrologia Grceca, vols. i. , ii. 

(ii.) Substance. The romance of Clement’s life 
-“his early separation from his family and his 
ultimate discovery of them — need not detain us. 
Peter is the great opponent of Simon Magus, 
and long discourses addressed to his own disciples 
or to inquirers, or directed against Simon, are put 
into his mouth. The stoiy in regard to Peter is, in 
outline, as follows. In the seventh year after the 
Passion, Clement finds Peter at Caesarea, where the 
latter, having been sent thither by James, is about 
to bold a disputation with Simon Magus. After 
three days’ discussion Simon is driven away by the 
populace. Peter follows Simon to Tripolis, accord- 
ing to the MecognUionsi according to the Homilies^ 
to Tyre, and thence to Sidon, Berytus, Byblus, 
and so to Tripolis. At Antioch Simon meets with 
great success, but is at length driven thence by a 
report that Cornelius the centurion had arrived 
armed with an imperial commission to destroy all 
sorcerers. Simon files to the neighbouring town 
of Laodicea, where in the Homilies the scene of 
the great disputation between Peter and Simon is 
laid. In the Homilies the story ends with Peter’s 
departure for Antioch j in the Meeognitions^ with 
his enthusiastic reception by the people there after 
the expulsion of Simon. 

(iii.) Bate and character. The documents which 
we possess exhibit different forms of a religious 
romance, written in the interests of a philo- 
sophical Ebionitism. The anti-Pauline element is 
strong in the Homilies, ^ Under the character of 
Simon Magus, St. Paul is attacked {e.g, xvii. 19). 
The same tone of hostility to the work and teach- 
ing of St. Paul dominates the letter of Peter to 
James, § 2, which is prefixed to the Homilies, In 
the Eecognitiom this controversial element is 
omitted or softened down, the invective dealing 
only with St. Paul’s action before his conversion 
(i. 70 i). The doctrine of the Homilies is akin to 
that of the Elchasaite sect, which, according to 


Hippolytus {Eef, Hmr, ix. 13), established itself at 
Rome during ^ the episcopate of Callistus. The 
Recognitions is quoted by Origen {Comm, in 
Genmm ap, Philoc. xxiii, 21, and Comm, in 3£aUk. 
xxvi. 6 f., ed. Lommatzsch iv. p. 401). The evi- 
dence, though slight, points to the first quarter of 
the 3rd cent, as the period to which the Clemen- 
tine literature as we possess it should probably 
be assigned. From vdiat place did it emanate I 
The claim of Rome is negatived by the almost 
entire absence of any reference to a visit of Simon 
to the city, and Ms conflict vdth the apostle there. 
The allusions to Rome as the final scene of the 
controversy {Eecog. i. 13, 74, iii. 64 ; Horn, L 16) 
are so incidental in character that they may well 
he the interpolation of a later editor, the writer, 
for example, who composed the Epistle of Clement 
to James ^ prtSfixed to the Homilies^ in which an 
account of Clement’s ordination at Rome as bishop 
by Peter is given. The scene of the story is 
confined within the boundaries of Syria, and it is 
therefore antecedently probable that Syria was 
the region in which the Clementine literature had 
its first home. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
character of the NT quotations, which appear to 
be derived from a Semitic document, whether an 
Aramaic Gospel or a Syriac version of the Gospels. 
One point, however, seems clear, viz. that the Eecog- 
nitions&ndtheHomiliesQje independent recastings 
of a common original, or of (closely related) common 
original documents. The relation of this document 
or these documents to the Feriodi dementis, to 
which Jerome {adv, Jonin, i. 26 ; in Gal, i. 18) 
refers for details about Peter wMeh are not found 
in our Clementines, and to the Kiipirypa Uirpov (see 
below), must remain with our present evidence an 
unsolved problem. The question of primary interest 
is : What did the original story or document on 
which the Clementines are based include ? Was 
its subject the conflict between Peter and Simon 
in Syria only ? Or did it relate an earlier conflict 
in Syria and a final conflict at Rome ? In other 
words, do the Clementines and the Petrine 
respectively depend on independent documents, 
the one narrating the conflict between Peter and 
Simon in the East, the other dealing with their 
final meeting in the West ? or do they severally 
elaborate two parts of one common history ? The 
former is the opinion of Salmon {Diet, Chr, Biog. 
iv, p. 685), the latter that to which Lipsius in- 
clines (Ano^r. Apostelg, n. i. p. 381). It may be 
noticed that, while there are in the Clementines 
(see above) a few references to the Roman episode, 
on the other hand allusions are to be found in the 
Petrine Acts {Actus Fetr. cum Simone v., Martyr. 
Fetri et Pauli 17) to the Syrian conflict ; but all 
these allusions are too slight to bear the weight of 
any conclusions. The Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 
8, 9) contains the whole story of Peter and Simon, 
— ^the stoiy of a conflict in Syria with points oi 
contact with the Clementine history, and the story 
of a conflict in Rome with points of contact with 
that of the Acts, It seems less unlikely that here 
we come upon a relic of a complete story than that 
we have here a piecing together of two stories, 
which were originally independent. Of the precise 
doctrinal position of the original document it is 
vain to speculate. If the original story did follow 
St. Peter to Rome, there is a doctrinal reason why 
the Ebionite Clementine writers should refuse to 
acquiesce in the tradition that St. Paul and St. 
Peter worked at Rome together. That the original 
romance was early, there can be no doubt. Bishop 
Lightfoot held {Clement i. 361) that it ‘cannot well 
be placed later than the middle of the 2nd century.’ 

10. Hon-Camnkal writings ascribed to St. Feter, 
—Eusebius (HE m. iii,), after mentioning the two 
Epistles which have a place in tte Canon (see 
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Beparate articles), proceeds to speak of other 
writings connected with Peter’s name —the AcU 
of Peter (see above), the Gospel according to 
Peterythe Preaching of Pe#er,'and the Apocalypse. 
These, he adds, * we do not acknowledge as handed 
down to ns among the Catholic writings, for no 
Church writer, either in ancient times or in our 
own, ever made use of the testimonies they supply’ 
(cf . Iir. XXV. ). To this list Jerome {de Fim Elustr. 
i) adds the 

(1) The Gospel of Peter portion of what is 

universally a^eed to have been the Petrine Gospel 
mentioned by Ensebius was fonnd among the 
Akhmtm fragments, and published by M. Bonriant 
in Nov. 1892. The fragment begins with a reference 
to our Lord’s trial before PHate and Herod, and then 
gives an account of the mockery, the crucifixion, 
the burial, and the resurrection. The author 
writes in the first person (cc, vii. xii.), and identi- 
fies himself with Peter : *But I Simon Peter and 
Andrew my brother* (c. xiv.). The Gospel is the 
subject of a letter written by Serapion, who 
was bishop of Antioch during the last dec^e of 
the 2nd cent., and preserved by Eusebius {EE 
vi. 12), Serapion had found the Gospel at Rhosus 
on the Bay of Issus, and had at first approved it. 
Further knowledge, however, led him to condemn I 
it on the double ground that it owed its origin to I 
the Docetse, and that it contained additions to * the 
true teaching about the Saviour,’ The fact that 
Serapion, a man of literary and controversial 
activity, did not know of the Gospel before his 
accidental discovery of it, that no other 2nd cent, 
writer is proved to have used it, and that few 
later writers were acq[uamted with it, and these 
only men in some way connected with Syria, shows 
that its circulation and influence were confined 
within narrow limits. As to its date, Hamack 
holds that in the fragment the four Gospels are 
not placed on the same level, Mt probably not 
being used at all,^ and that the Petrine Gospel 
was used by Justin. These considerations seem 
to Mm to point to the beginning of the 2n<i cent, 
(cf. Sunday, Inspiration (1893) p. 310, ‘hardly 
later than the end of the first <iuarter of the 2nd 
cent.’). On the other hand, it is by no means ' 
certain that Justin used the Go^et ; their un- 
doubted connexion can be explainea in other ways. 
And, further, the text of the Gospels had already 
had a history before it was used by the author of 
the Petrine Gospel ; indeed there is strong reason 
to think that he used a harmony of the Gospels, 
that of Tatian or some earlier harmony, at least 
for the portion of the history covered by the ex- 
tant fragment.* The implied text, then, of the 
Gospels suggests that the date can hardly be 
much before 150 (so Swete ; Zahn 130), while a 
limit in the other direction is supplied by the | 
fact that the Gospel had been in existence some 
time before Serapion discovered it. See the 
editions of Bonriant, Lods, Robinson (1892), Har- 
nack, Zahn, Swete (1893) ; also von Schubert, Die 
Composition des psevdopetHnischen Evangelien^ 
fra^gmentSf 1893 1 Salmon, Introduction^ Appendix 
(1894) p. 581 ^ 

(2) The Preaching of Peter (icfpvyiML n<lrpoy).-r-It 
is probable that this document is <iuoted by Origen 
{de Prim,^ Prwf 8) under the title ‘Petri doc^ 
trina^it it is possible that it is to be identified 
with the ‘ Preedicatio Petii et Pauli, ^ quoted by 
Lact. Instit^ Dw, iv, 21, comp. pseudo-Cyprian 

. * 3^® elsewliere {The Old Syriac Element 

0 / Cod. Bern p. 121 ff.) given reasons for thinking 
giat behmd those parts of the fra^ent which are bas^ on the 
Oanoniwl Go^eis there lie the corresponding sentences of the 
Bynm Biatessaron.* 

t Ms is to be distinguished from the lUrpev re- 

ferred to by later Greek Fathers. Von Dobschutss (p. 107) identi- 
fies this Feter ‘with Peter of Aiey *iini. d .rfa. ' 


de Behapt. 17. The extant fragments of ■ the 
Preaching are collected in Hiigenf eld’s ET extra 
Canonem (1884) iv, p. 51 ff., and in von Dobschiitz, 
‘Das Kerygma Petri kritisch untersucht’ (1893; 
Texte u. Unters. xi. 1).* It is clear from what 
has come down to us that the book gave— not a 
single discourse, but— the substance of discourses 
by one speaking in the name of the apostles (the 
first person plural is always used t). It deals with 
the Tplrov ydyos among Jews and Gentiles, insisting 
on a pure monotheism as opposed to the errors of 
Judaism and of heathenism alike, and incorporat- 
ing directions of our Lord in reference to the 
evangelization of the Gentiles. Clement of Alex- 
andria (cf. Heracieon ap. Origen, in Ev. Joh. Tom. 
xiii. 17) regards the spokesman of the apostles 
throughout as Peter; and further, having the 
whole book before him, he implies that it claimed 
to be written by Peter — o n^rpos ypdfpu (Strom, 
vi. 7, p. 769 ed. Potter ; comp. Origen’s question 
in the passage just referred to — irore yvii<n6p 
iarip ^ p69op ^ /j.ikt6v). The Preaching exercised a 
wide influence. It was apparently used among 
others by Apollonius of Asia Minor {ap, Eus. EE 
V. xviii. 14) at the end of the 2nd cent., Heracieon, 
the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, Justin, 
Aristides (Robinson in Texts and Studies i. 1, p, 
86 fl*.). Its date must therefore be very early. 
Hamack, holding that Egypt was the birthplace 
of the book, gives its date as IIO-ISO (140) ; Zahn 
as 90-100. Von Dobschiitz suggests that in the first 
decade of the 2nd cent, a Christian at Alexandria 
felt that St. Mark’s Gospel (ending at 16®) needed 
a supplement, and wrote the Preaching a.s a deiJrepo? 
X<57 os, and further that from it the ‘shorter ending’ 
of Cod. L (Swete, St, Mark p, xcviifl’.) is derived. 
For further information see von Dobschiitz, * Das 
Kerygma Petri ’ (Te£c ^0 Untersuch, xi. 1, 1893); 
Hamack, Die Chronologic, 1897, pp. 472-474; Zahn, 
Geschichte des NT Kanons, 1892, ll. ii, pp. 820-832 ; 
Salmon, art. ‘ Preaching of Peter,’ m Diet, Ghr. 
Biog, (vol. iv. 1887) ; Hiigenf eld, NT extra Can, 
i?ec., ed, altera, 1884, iv. pp. 50-65. 

{Z) The Apocalypse of Peter, — A considerable 
fragment of thQ Apocalypse of Peter was dis- 
covered and published with the fragment of the 
Gospel, Before 1892 only some half dozen small frag- 
ments were known to exist (see, e,g,, Zahn, Ges, Kan, 
II. ii. p. 818). The Akhmtm fragment begins in the 
middle of a sentence containing apocalyptic words 
put into our Lord’s mouth. The apostles — ‘we, 
the twelve disciples ’—then go into the ‘mountain’ 
with the Lord to pray, and ask to see one of the 
righteous who had ‘departed from the world,’ 
‘in order that . . . being encouraged we may 
encourage also the men who hear us.’ In answer 
to Peters questions the Lord reveals the place of 
happiness and the place of torment, in which 
punishments are meted out to various classes of 
sinners. It appears from the reference to the 
apostles* hearers that they had received a com- 
mand to teach; but a time during the Lord’s 
ministiy is perhaps less in harmony with the sup- 
posed situation than a time after the resurrection, 
Th^ Apocalypse of Peter is mentioned in the Mura- 
torian fragment (unless the passage is corrapt; 
see p. 780). Clement of Alexandria quotes it three 
or four times, once as Scripture (Eel, ex Scrip, 
Prqpk. xli.) ; and, according to Eusebius, he com- 
mented on it. Thus there is good ground for 
regarding the Apocalypse as a 2nd cent, document, 
especially if it is allowed that it was used in the 

*The ‘Preaching of Peter* in an Arabic MS, published by 
Mrs. Gibson in Studia Sinaitica No. v., has no connexion vith 
the Preaching under discussion. 

t The first person rntgular is used in on© fragment (Hilgen 
feld p* 57, 1. 23} ; but this fragment is derived Iss r-^V 
JJivpov (von Dobschiitz p. 118; cf, HoU, Fragments vomiedn 
Kirchenvdter (IBQd) p. 234). 
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Acts Thomas (ed. Bonnet, p. 39 ) and in the 
Passion of St, Perpetua (James, p. 60 fj. Zalin, 
writing before the publication of the AMimim 
fragment, lays stress on the fact that Origen shows 
no sign of naving known the Apocalypse, that 
Clement may have derived his knowledge of it 
from his Hebrew' teacher, that several notices of it 
seem to connect it with Palestine, and he there- 
fore thinks that Palestine was its birthplace. On 
the other hand, the coincidences with the Pistis 
Sophm, both in vocabulary and matter, seem to 
make an Egyptian origin more probable. The 
text has been edited by Bonriant, James, Lods 
( 1892 ), Hamack ( 1893 ) ; see Zahn, Ges. Kan, II. ii. 
p, 810 C ; Salmon, Introduction to NT, Appendix 
( 1894 ) p. 5891 ■ 

(4) Jerome in de Virr, Elustr, i. 5 mentions 
the Judicium among the apocryphal books which 
bear St. Peter’s name. Rnfinns, in Symb. Apost, 
38, Lihri EcclesiasHci which belong to the 

NT as ‘libellns dicitnr Pastoris sine Hermes, 

S ni appellatur Dum Vice uel Judicium Petri.’ 
t seems probable that Jerome and Rnfinns have 
the same docnment in mind. Enrther, the whole 
list of books in Rnfinns ap^ars to be based upon 
the list given in the Festal Epistle of Athanasius, 
who couples together so-called Teaching of 
the Apostles and the Shepherd,’ It is probable 
that we Judicium Petri was a Latin docnment, 
in which Peter alone was represented as the 
speaker, corresponding to the Greek docnment aX 
diarayal al did, KMjfiepros ml mpoves iKK^TfcnacriKol 
TWP hylwp aTocrroXtiiP, See Hilgenfeld, NT extra 
Can, Bee, iv. p. lllff. ; Salmon, Introduction p. 
664; Harnack, Die Lehre der moblf Apostel p. 
193E 

(6) An * Epistle of Peter to James ’ is prefixed 
to the Clementine Homilies, and is thoroughly 
Ebionite in its teaching. 

IV. Reconsteuction of the latee History of 
St. Peter.— Except the testimony of 1 Peter, we 
have in the NT no clear evidence as to the apostle’s 
movements after St. Paul’s notice in Gal 2. What 
evidence the NT supplies as to later times is 
negative. But the tradition of the Church and 
the statements of early writers, together with the 
evidence of 1 Peter, give a basis for conclusions 
which reach a very nigh degree of ^ probability. 
An endeavour will now be made to interpret the 
evidence as to the three following points— (1) St. 
Peter’s visit to Rome; (2) the Simonian legend; 
(3) the period which succeeded the ‘Council’ at 
Jerusalem. 

1. St, Petei^B visit to Boms, — Of those who deny 
that St. Peter visited Rome, Lipsius may be taken 
as the type. His interpretation of the evidence 
is given m his great work, Die Apohr, Apostelges- 
clmhten ll. ii. pp. 1-69 (1887), where he embodies 
the results of his previous investigations— 
der rbmischen Petrussage, arts, in Schenkel’s 
BihellexiJcon, arts, in Jarhrh, f, protest, Theologie 
(1878). His theory is briefly as follows. The 
tradition of St. Peter’s presence at Rome takes | 
two forms. The ons brings St. Peter and St. ' 
Paul together at Rome; together they found the 
Church there, and together they suffer. The other 
represents St. Peter as the opponent of the false 
apostle, Simon Magus, who is St. Paul under a 
thin disguise ; as pursuing him from land to land 
and finally in Rome triumphing over him, and 
then dying a martyr’s death. The first form of 
the legend maybe called the Petro-Pauiine legend, 
the second the Simonian. Since the two agree in 
bringing the apostle to Rome, they cannot he in^ 
dependent ; and the question at once arises— Which 
is the original form ! The Fetro-Pauline legend 
corresponds to the Gentile view of the relation of 
the two apostles: they are friends and fellow- 


workers. The Simonian legend answers to the 
Jewish conception, according to which St. Paul is 
‘ the enemy.’ Now the latter view is historically ■ 
prior to the former. It follows, therefore, that the 
Simonian legend is the earlier, and that it is the 
arent of the Petro-Panline tradition. The one 
istorical basis of the whole structure of romance 
is the visit of St. Paul to Rome. On this is built 
up the fabric of St. Peter’s visit to Rome; and, 
since the first builders were Ebioiiites, St. Paul 
becomes Simon Magus. This anti- Pauline legend 
is alone responsible for the tradition that Simon 
Magus taught in Rome, and further fixed the date 
of his arrival there under Claudius. For St. 
Peter went there after the twelve years’ of preach- 
ing at Jerusalem were over, and with his arrival 
that of his opponent was made to coincide. Such 
is the theory. It is open to attack from many 
quarters. It is blind to the many-sidedness and 
unanimity of early testimony, and in particular it 
is driven to explain away the evidence of Clement, 
while it rejects the authenticity of 1 Peter. On the 
other hand, it accounts for this general concurrence 
of witnesses by the hypothesis of a romance whose 

g enesis was a complex and highly artificial process. 

Eut, in fact, Lipsius’ theory is really an offshoot of 
the Tubingen theory of the apostolic age. The 
main trunk is now seen to be lifeless. The branch 
cannot but share its decay. 

The strength of the case for St. Peter’s^ visit 
to, and martyrdom at, Rome lies not only in the 
absence of any rival tradition, hut also in the fact 
that many streams of evidence converge to this 
result. We have the evidence of official lists and 
documents of the Roman Church, which prove the 
strength of the tradition in later times, and which, 
at least in some eases, must rest on earlier docu- 
ments. The notice of the transference of the 
apostle’s body to a new resting-place in 258, and 
the words of Cains, show that tlie tradition was 
definite and unquestioned at Rome in the first 
half of the 3rd cent. The fact that Caius in the 
passage referred to is arguing with an Asiatic 
opponent, the evidence of the (Gnostic) Acts of 
Peter, the passages quoted from Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian, show that at the same 
period the tradition was accepted in the Churches of 
Asia, of Alexandria, and of (jarthage. The passage 
of Irenseus carries the evidence backward well 
within the 2nd cent., and is of special importance 
as coming from one who had visited Rome, whose 
list of Roman bishops suggests that he had had 
access to official documents, and who, through 
Polycarp, was in contact with the personal know- 
ledge of St. John and his companions. The testi- 
mony of Clement of Rome seems clear when his 
words are examined, while at the same time it 
is not definite and circumstantial enough to have 
created a legendary history. ^ This concurrence of 
apparently independent testimony becomes much 
more impressive when it is remembered that the 
NT supmies nothing which could give rise to a 
legend that St. Peter visited Rome. On the eon- 
traiy, the narrative of the Acts and the notices in 
St. Paul’s later Epistles seem to make such a visit 
improbable. Moreover, the one clear statement 
as to place in 1 P literally interpreted becomes a 
conclusive argument that the apostle’s work in his 
later years lay in a region far from Rome. It is 
only when the words of 1 P 5^® receive the less 
obvious, but in reality more natural, interpretation 
that they are seen to be a strong confirmation of 
the evidence of early writers. Thus the^ main 
pieces of evidence are independent and consistent. 
When combined they form a solid body of proof 
which is practically irresistible. 

But if St. Peter was martyred at Rome (apart 
from the indications of date in 1 P, on which see 
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followiiig art,), tliere is no reason to question the 
belief that he suffered daring the Neronian perse- 
cution. This is distinctly asserted by Tertnllian ; 
it is presupposed in all forms of the Petrine Acts ; 
it is unpMea in Cains’ notice of the tomb on the 
Vatican i it is the almost necessaiy inference from 
Clement’s words. 

Again, what was the length of his sojourn at 
Rome ! The tradition of a 25 years’ episcopate is 
nnhistorical. But that legend crystallized, while 
it exaggerated, the widespread belief that the 
apostle spent time enough at Rome to leave his 
mark upon the Church there. Such a tradition 
finds early expression in the language of Irenseus, 
of Dionysius of Corinth, probably also in the words 
of Ignatius. It is implied in the early accounts of 
the composition of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

To what reconstruction of the history does the 
evidence jjoint T It seems impossible to suppose 
that St. Peter had already worked in Rome when 
St. Paul wrote the Ep. to the Romans (P^* 15^®^), 
or when at a later time he expressed his desire * to 
see Rome ’ (Ac 19®^). Moreover, the account of St. 
Paul’s arrival in Rome (Ac 28^^*) seems to exclude 
the possibility of St. Peter’s having been in the 
city at that tme. Thus it seems certain St. Peter 
had not visited Rome when St. Paul’s captivity 
there began. The evidence of the Epistles of both 
the Pauline captivities is also negative. If St. 
Peter had been in the city when St. Paul wrote to 
the Philippians, and again to the Colossians and 
Philemon, Ms description in the one case of the 
fortunes of the gospel at Rome, and in the other 
of his own environment, could hardly have been un- 
influenced by the fact. We turn to the one Epistle 
of the secona captivity. If we accept the constant 
tradition of the Churcn that St. Paul suffered in the 
Neronian persecution (i.e. shortly after J uly 64), 2 Ti 
can hardly be placed in the year 64 ; for the apostle 
seems to look forward to a winter not far distant 
(rax^wy, irph xeifiwvoSf 4®*^^), It appears, therefore, 
that 2 Ti was written some two or three months 
before the winter of 63 closed the seas. The lan- 
guage of this Epistle (4^®®*) shows that St. Peter was 
not m Rome when it was written. The supposition 
that he arrived in Rome for the first time afUr 
2 Ti was written hardly allows the time which the 
early patristic notices of liis work there (see above) 
postulate. We are led, therefore, to the conclu- 
sion that Sh Peter’s arrival at Rome must in all 
probability be placed after the last of the Epistles 
of St. Paul’s first captivity, and long enough before 
2 Ti to allow St. Peter to have left the city when 
that Epistle was written, after having worked 
there some considerable time. Early tradition, 
however, gives us one further clue to the time. 
The two apostles worlced togetJier, Now it is 
almost impossible to suppose that, after St. Paul 
had once taken the apostolic oversight of the 
Church’s work in Rome, St. Peter could, apart from 
St. Paul, have planned to visit there. But did the 
suggestion that he should come to Rome reach St. 
Peter from St. Paul himself ? It is abundantly 
clear (1) that St. Paul’s mind was set on avert- 
ing any rupture between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, and on welding them together in the one 
Church (Hort, Ecdesia p. 281 ff.) ; (2) that in his 
view Rome was the key to the evangelization of 
the empire | (3) that he was keenly alive in his 
own case to the importance of one who was the 
unique representative of one side of the Church’s 
work visiting now the Mother Church at Jeru- 
salem, now the Church in the capital of the 
empire j (4) that the problem of reconciling the 
two great elements in the Church presented itself 
in a concrete form in Rome (Ph 1^®*), and that in 
Rome he grasped, as even he had never done 
before, the greatness of the issues involved (Eph 
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2 ii_ 416 ). His evangelistic policy could find no 
truer or more practical expression than a request 
to St. Peter to visit Rome while he himself was 
still there. Such an invitation w^ould be a fitting 
corollary of the Ep, to the Ephesians. If the 
Churches saw the Apostle of the Gentiles and the 
leader of the Apostles of the Circumcision taking 
counsel together and working together at Rome, 
they would learn the lesson of the unity of the 
Church as they could learn it in no other way. 
Moreover, St, Paul looked forward to his cap- 
tivity soon ending. Even if lie were set at liberty® 
he was pledged to undertake distant journeys, 
Wiatever, therefore, the issue might be, the 
Church in Rome would be deprived of Ms im- 
mediate guidance ; and as the far-reaching needs 
and opportunities of that Church pressed on 
him, he might well realize how manifold would 
he the gain resulting from the presence there of 
St. Peter. It is therefore a conjecture, but a con- 
jecture supported by no inconsiderable amount of 
indirect evidence, that St. Paul summoned St. 
Peter to Rome. It is possible that St. Mark, 
whom we know to have been the companion of 
St. Peter, was with St. Paul when he wrote to the 
Colossians as the messenger and the forerunner of 
St. Peter. If this account of St. Peter’s visit to Rome 
is correct, it, will follow that he arrived there 
towards the end of St. Paul’s first captivity, per- 
haps in the spring of 61. His absence from Rome 
when St. Paul wrote 2 Ti we may perhaps explain 
on the supposition that he had been summoned to 
Jerusalem in connexion with the death of St. 
James and the appointment of his successor.* He 
must have returned to Rome before July 64. 

2. The Simonian The most probable 

account of its genesis is that it grew out of a 
mistaken identity (Salmon, art, * Simon Magus,’ 
in Diet, Chr, Biog. iv. p. 682 ff.). With the Simon 
of Ac 8 another Simon of Samaria was confused. ' 
This latter Simon was a Gnostic teacher, who prob- 
ably lived at the end of the 1st cent. The confusion 
meets us as early as Justin Martyr, who, express- 
ing probably a general opinion, gave the latter 
Simon a kind of primacy among heretics. He 
either himself visited Rome or gained a reputation 
there through his followers. The strange blunder 
about the statue can hardly have been a private 
aberration of Justin’s, since it is found in the 
Gnostic Acts of Petert — a document which seems to 
he quite independent of Justin’s influence. But 
when once Simon Magus had been promoted to 
the first place among heretics, it was natural that 
the conflict between him and the chief of the 
apostles, related in the Acts, should be prolonged 
into a drama of controversy, the earlier scenes of 
which were laid in the towns of Syria, while the 
final denouement was reserved for Rome, which 
both combatants were believed to have visited. 

In the development of the story considerations of 
time were boldly disregarded. On the one hand, 
the last scenes of the drama had to he enacted in 
the reign of Nero in order to connect them with 
the fact that St. Peter sufiered under that emperor. 

On the other hand, it was natural to bring Simon 
to Rome not so very long after the events recorded 
in the Acts — ^in tne reign of Claudius (Justin, ' 
ApoL i. 26) 5 and it seemed fitting that St. Peter 

Bus. MM m, 3d, ; xm 

Xoyoff xanvixit rm m, 

vaiv rov xuptev T»vi sio'&vi rS 0m XinrafA&vovf sir) recM 

ifMrMx^dtv evvtK$s7» x.r,K Eusebius places tbe death of St. 
James immediately before the siege of Jerusalem, according to 
the statement of Hegesippus (ap. MM n. xxiiL 18), Josephus 
(Ant, XX. ix. 1), however, puts it between the death of f'estua 
and the arrival of Albinus. It seems that the latest date which 
can be assigned to Albinus* entrance on his office is the summer 
of 62 (Schurer, MJJP i. ii. p. 188 n.), 
t Aetm Petri x, : [Simon] me tantum suasit ut statnsm lilt 
ponerem, suscribtioni tali : ‘ Simoni iuueni deo.* 
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should go to Bom© when the expiration of the 
twelve appointed years set Mm free to leave Jern* 
Salem F&tri y. ed. Lipsins p. 49). Some- 

what thus does it seem probable that the legend 

f reWj andj as was natural, assumed somewhat 
ifferent forms — s.gf. Simon in the Clementines is 
rather the heretic, in the Petrine Acts the magi- 
cian. The final stag© in the evolution of the story 
was reached when Simon was utilized by the 
Ebionites for a covert attack on St. Paul. 

3. The period which mcmeded the^ Council mt 
aJerwa/em.— -Setting aside, then, the Simonian 
legend as MstoricMly worthless, we are brought 
to the question — What is the probable account of 
St. Peter’s life after the events at Antioch related 
by St. Paul in Gal 2 (i.e. probably a.d. 50) and St. 
Peter’s arrival in Borne . (ie. probably A.D. 61). 
The absence of any trace of personal knowledge 
of the Churches in Asia Minor in the letter wMcli 
the apostle addressed to them is a strong argu- 
ment that he had not visited those districts. 
Though the tradition which, connects St. Peter 
with the Syrian Antioch, and makes Mm ■ the 
organizer of the Church there, does not (apart 
from the Clementine literature)' meet us before 
the time' of Origen, yet in' itself it is probable. 
St. Paul’s narrative in Gal 2 is too incidental, and 
too little to St. Peter’s credit to have originated a 
legend. On the other hand, it is natural to sup- 
pose that the Clementine literature, especially if 
its birthplace was Syria, located the aposue’s 
fiict with Simon in towns in which a still living 
tradition preserved the memory of St. Peter’s 
activity. We are most faithful to the suggestions 
of the somewhat scanty evidence if we suppose 
that, after he ceased to make Jerusalem his home, 
St jPeter laboured in the towns of Syria, and not 
improbably made the Syrian Antioch the centre of 
Ms work. 

It may be useful to state prohahU results in a 
tabular form — 

A.D. 

29-35 Ministry at Jerusalem ; towards the close of 
the period a visit to Samaria (Ac 
35-44 Close of the ministry at Jerusalem : a mis- 
sionary journey in which periods of some- 
what protracted residence at Lydda, Joppa, 
Csesarea, and probably other Syrian towns, 
had a place : somewhat frequent visits to 
Jerusalem (Ac 11®, Gal 1^®, Ac 12®®"*). 

44-41 Work in Syrian towns with Antioch as its 
centre : at least one visit to Jerusalem in 
49 (Ac 15^), but such visits few. 

<81-64 Work at Borne, interrupted probably by a 
visit to Jerusalem (Eus. HE III. xi.) ; 
martyrdom shortly after the fire at Borne 
in July 64. 

the end of the artide on 2 Peter. 

F. H. Chase. 

PETEH^ FIRST EPISTLE OF,- 

L ‘X’raBsmIsslon of the Text. ' 

11. Eeceptiou in the Church. 

IIL Use of the LXX, vocabulary, literary style, 
lY. The readers to whom the Epistle was primarily ad- 
dressed, and their ckcumst^ces. 

V. Authorship and date. 

YI. Occasion of Composition, the Journey of Silvauus. 

YIL Summary of the Epistle. 

Yin. Doctrine of the Epistle. 

I. Teansmissioit op the Text.— Little need be 
said on tMs subject. For 'the authorities — MSS 
and Versions— see art. Jude (Epistle of) in voL 
ii. p. 799. Two statements, however, with special 
reference to 1 P must be added. (1) The Epistle 
is contained in the Syriac Vulgate (PesMtta) j but 
there does not seem to be evidence as to any Old 
Syriac text. (2) Fragments of the Epistle are 
containeii in the following Old Latin MSS — the 
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Fleury palimpsest=:h (1 P the Munich 

fragments edited by Ziegler =q (1®*^® 4^®-5'^^} : ' , ; 

Cod. Boblensis=: s 2^*^® 5 ■ see Old Latin Biblical I 
TextSs No. iv. pp.,xxf., 46 ff.}. As to Fatristic 
evidence, citations from the Epistle are abundant, 
in Greek writers from the time of Polycarp on- 
wards ; in Latin writers from that of Tertuliian. 

No serious critical problems are presented by the 
text. 

II. Reception in the Chuech.— I t will be con- 
venient to trace the stream of evidence backw’ards. 

In all those catalogues of Canonical Books which 
belong to the 4th cent, and onwards, whether put 
forth by conciliar authority or found in the works 
of individual theologians, 1 P has a place. The , 
only writer as to the favourableness of whose 
verdict there is any doubt is Theodor© of Mop- 
suestia. In reference to him, Leontius of Byzan- 
tium '(Migne, PaL Gr» Ixxxvi. 1365} states — abriv 
re Tov pieydXov ’Ia/f(t)/3ou r^p imarok^v Kal rks rwp 
dXKcav diroKTfip6TT€i mBoXiKds,. It seems probable (see 
Kihn, Theodor von Mwuestia pp. 656*, 374 f.) 
that the language of Leontius is loose, and that 
nothing more is meant than that Theodore rejected 
James as well as the four Catholic Epistles — 2 P, 
Jude, 1 and 2 Jn— which were not accepted by 
the Antiochene and the Syrian Churches. Of the 
ounds for this conclusion two may be mentioned. 
Theodore had really rejected 1 P and I Jn, 
the general Council of Constantinople (553) would 
not have failed to reckon this among the reasons 
for their condemnation of him. On the other hand, 
Junilius {Instit, regularia i. 6, 7), whose state- 
ments as to the Canon reflect the vie^vs of Theodore 
(Kihn, p. 368 ff.), reckons beati Petri ad gentes 
prima, among the books perfectm auctoritatis. In 
the earlier half of the 4t1i cent. Eusebius includes 
this Epistle among the books ‘generally received* 

{iv ofioXoyovfiipoiSj HE III, xxv. 2). In the earlier pas- 
sage of the History (iii. iii. 1) which deals with the 
Canon he makes the important statement — ‘ this 
epistle the Fathers also of former days {ol irdXat irpe<r- 
p&regoi) have quoted in their writings as indisput- 
ably authentic.* The evidence of Eusebius as to 
the general acceptance of the Epistle is carried 
back something like a century in a passage from 
Origen’s Commentary on St. John, quoted by 
Eusebius {HE YI. xxv. 8) — n^rpos , . . /niap imarToX^v 
ofioXoyovfjiiPTjiv KaraXiXoL7rep» So far there has been 
no sign of divergence. 

We are now brought to the writers who repre- 
sent the great Churches of Christendom at the 
beginning of the 3rd and at the close of the 2iid cent. 

(1) Alexandria, Clement again and again quotes 
words from the Epistle as those of St. Peter. 
Thus Strom, iii. p. 562 ed. Potter, nal 6 Herpes ip 
T§ iwiffToXy rb, 6fAoia Xiyei rijP Tterrip vg,(av ml 

iXMa elvat, eis &€6 p ; ib, iv. p. 622, o II. iv ^Ttor- 
roXj tpniiflp ^OXiyop ^prt, el biov^ XvwTiBivTes j so with 
other formuise of citation. Feed, i, p. 124, iii. pp, 
296, 303 5 Strom, iii. p. 544, iv. p. 584 f. Moreover, 
Clement’s Hypotyposeis contained * short exposi- 
tions’ of this as well as of the other Catholic Epistles 
and of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Apocalypse 
of Peter (Eus. HE YI. xiv, 1 ; Photius, BiUioth, 109) ; 
and some at any rate of his comments on 1 P re- 
main translated and possibly edited by Cassiodorus 
(cl Zalin, Forschungen iii. 133 fl’.). (2) Carthage, 
Tertuliian quotes and refers to the Emstle as the 
work of St. Peter. Thus de Oral, xx., ‘ JDe modestia 
quidem cultus et omatus aperta prsescriptlo est 
etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem 
spiritu, quo Paulus ’ (1 P 3®, 1 Ti 2®) j Scorpiace^ 
xii., ‘Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, 
inquit, gloria,’ etc. For other q^uotations and re- 
ferences see Bdnsch, Bom Wf TertuUian^s pp. 
556-563. (3) South Gaul, Irenmus, a witness to 
the traditions of Asia Minor, Rome, and South 
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Craul, quotes the Epistle by name, iv. 9. 2 (ed. 
Massnet), *Et Petrus ait in epistola sua Quern non 
iiidentes* . . .5 iv. 16. 41, ‘Propter hoc ait Do- 
minus (Mt 12 “ 5“*^) . . , Et propter hoc Petrus 
ait Non uelamentum’ ... 5 v. 7 . 2 [after 1 Co 
IS®* has been quoted, Iren, continues], * Hoc est 
uod et a Petro dictum est Quern cum non uideritis 
iiigitis.’ For anonymous references see Zahn, 
Gesck. des MT Kanom i. 1 , p, S031 (4) Borne. 
When we turn to the Church of Rome we find the 
evidence very slight. Hippolytus on Dan. iv. 59 
(p. 336 ed. Bonwetsch) uses language derived from 
1 Co 2 ® and 1 P 1^® (ds d mi iwi.&vp.odcnp t6t€ dyyekoL 
vapdKT^^ai). The reference is clear, and the juxta- 
position with Pauline words shows that the phrase 
IS regarded as scriptural. But it is not a case of 
definite quotation. In the Muratorian Canon there 
is no mention of IP. It seems, however, inconceiv- 
able that a document in which, e.g.^ the Epistle of 
Jude and a (supposed) letter of St. Paul to the 
Laodiceans find a place, should know nothing of 
an Epistle so widely accepted as 1 P, especially if 
Zahn^s view is correct that the African Church 
received its NT from Rome {Ges. Kan. i l,p. 251). 
The character of the fragment makes it quite 
possible that the apparent omission is due to the 
carelessness of a translator or of a scribe. But two 
other suggestions deserve consideration, {a) There 
is no formal mention of IJn ; but the opening 
words of the Epistle are cited in the passage of 
the fragment which deals with St. John’s Gospel. 
It is probable, therefore, that the author of the 
Canon considered it unnecessary separately to 
mention an Epistle to which he had already in- 
cidentally referred. It is likely enough that 1 P 
6 “ was quoted in connexion with St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel and its relation to St. Peter’s preaching, with 
which the first sentence of the extant fragment 
appears to deal (see art. Mask). ( 6 ) Zahn {Ges. 
Kan. ii. 1, p. 110 n.) conjectures that a word and a 
line have fallen out in a later passage of the frag- 
ment, which he wmuld restore thus ; ‘Apoealypsi(n) 
etiam Johannis et Petri [unam] tantum recipimus 
[epistulam i fertur etiam altera,] quam quidam ex 
nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.’ In any case, the 
Muratorian fragment being what it is, it is un- 
reasonable to deduce rejection or ignorance of 1 P 
from its apparent silence. 

The remains of the literature of the 2 nd cent, 
supply abundant evidence of the influence of the 
language of the Epistle on persons widely separ- 
ated from each other, (i.) Martyrdoms. In the 
Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (Robinson, The 
Passion of St. Perj^etua p, 106 ff.) who suffered 
at Carthage in A. 1 ). 180, we find the words, ‘ Do- 
nata dixit ; Honorem Csesari quasi Cacsari ; timorem 
autem Deo,’ — ^words which are closer to 1 P 2 ^^ than 
to Ro IS’'. Again, in the Letter of the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne (A,D. 177), preserved in Eus. KK 
y. i. f., there is an echo of 1 P 5® in the words iravdp- 
ovp iavToifs t^p Kpartxihv impm pVp 

eiffip (ii. 5) j of I P 5® in ifdiit Bomp 6 Btd^ 

jSoXos mranrewwKdvat, (i. 25), and in odj Tp&repop (pero 
[o KwravewiaKipai (ii. 6). (n.) Apologists. The 
language of Theophilus, ad Autolycum ii. 34, rbp 

TTOiTfr^p ... Twp 6\<ap . . « dBerovap^ treidbjiepoi, 
d6y/ji.a<np pLaralots Bid wXdvqs TarpowapaB&rov . . , 
ot [ol Tpotpijrat} ml iSWa^ap t^s dde» 

fjLLToo eld(a\Q\aTpdas;, recalls 1 P 2 ^^ 1 *® 4*. When 
Justin Martyr, Dial. 103, dealing with Ps 22 ^®, 
suggests the alternative interpretation — ^ \hpra 
rbp ^ipvbpspop aMp rbv Sid^oXop — he prob- 
ably has in mind 1 P 5®. (iii.) Heretics. There 
is some evidesice that the Gnostic sects, who early 
broke away from the Catholic Church, were 
familiar with the Epistle— (a) the Marcosians (re- 
presentatives of the Western school of the Valen- 
tinians), whose actual words Ireneeus (I. 18. 3) 


seems to be reproducing, r^p Kt^wrov Bk oIko. 
pojiilcLP , , . iP y dicTih dpOpiairot Biea-ibdi/jcrapf ^^apepiBrard 
4>a(rL r^p (rm^pLOP by BodBa pLypbup (IP 3“'^? f'he 
Eastern Valentinians, according to Clem, Alex., 
Eaxerpta exScriptis Theodoti Ixxxvi., ob u-vputxTfkdop 
ds rd yroijiacrpLipa dyaddj eis d iirLdup^omiP iiyyeXoL 
rapaKb^ai ( 1 P 1^®); ( 7 ) Basilides, according to Clem. 
Alex. Strom, iv, p. 600, pydk XoiSopoijp^epoi <hs 6 p-oixm 
^ 6 4 > 0 P€ds^ dXKcL Hn TretpvKores (1 P 

(iv.) Ep. to Diognetus ix., a^r6s rds yp.eripcLs d/iap- 
rlas dvebb^arro^ atrbs rbp ’lBlop vIop aTredoro Xbrpop uTrip 
ypJjbv . . . rbp BlKCbLOP (fTrkp rm dBiizmp ; cf. 1 P 2 ^^ 3^^. 
(v.) HermaSf Vis. IV. iii. 4, &(rTGp ykp rh-xjpvffiop Boiapd* 
\erai Bid rod Trvpbs k. dxpwrop ylperm^ oBrm Kal vjuds 
K.r.\. ; cf. 1 P F, but see also Pr 17®, Sir 2®. Again, 
Vis. in. xi. 3, IV. ii. 4, 5 {iinpL^are ras piepip^vas vjiwp 
iirl rbp Kbpiov) ; cf . 1 P 5^, but more probably Fs 54 
(55) is the source. Thus the references to I P in 
Hermas are very doubtful, (vi.) Barnabas^xvi. 10, 
tovt6 iffrip wpevpariKbs pa6$ oiKoBopodpePOS r^ Kvptip ; 
cf, I P 2®. (vii.) DidachS i. 4, dTrixov rQp o-apKiKm 
ml yo}pci,TiKu>p iviBvptwp I cf. 1 F 2 ^h (viii.) 
Eusebius, HE lil. xxxix. 16, tells us of Papias— 
B* aMs paprvpLais dirb rys ^Icadppov irporipm 
imo'roXTjs Kal dirb ryjs tldrpov opotm. Since Eusebius 
{HE IV. xiv. 9) uses similar lan^age as to Foiycarp 
(see below), we cannot infer from this notice that 
Papias did more than silently adopt Petrine ex- 
pressions. It must, however, be remembered t!iat 
the character of Papias’ differed widely 
from that of Poly carp’s Epistle. The latter is 
hortatory. The former dealt largely with matters 
of history and tradition. Thus Papias’ use of 1 P 
is likely to have been of such a kind as to necessi- 
tate an explicit reference to the Epistle. Theses 
priori considerations are confirmed by an examina- 
tion of Eusebius’ words elsewhere. In EE 11 . xv. 2 , 
Eusebius, giving an account of the composition of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, mentions a story {ip>aal) that St. 
Peter approved of the evangelist’s action, and gave 
his authoiity to the Gospel, He then parentiieti- 
cally gives his authorities — * Clement in the sixth 
book of the Hypotyposeis has recorded tiie story ; 
and, further, the bishop of Hierapolis, by name 
Papias, confirms his testimony ’ — and at once pro- 
ceeds (in the oratio ohliqua)i rod Bb MdpKov ppypopedeip 
rbp Jltrpop ip ry irporipg. iirtaroXy, ^p /cal crvprd^at ipacrip 
iw * adrys'^dipySf crypatpeip re tout’ adrbp r^)p rrbXip rpo- 
iriKfhrepov Ba^vXQpa wpoaenrSpra Bid roirtwv ^Aa-Td^'erai 
K.T.X ( 1 P 5^®). From this somewhat confused pas- 
sage w^e learn that Eusebius found tiiree points 
noted in the writings either of Clement or of 
P^ias or of both — ( 1 ) the reference to Mark in 
IP; ( 2 ) the composition of 1 P at Rome ; ( 3 ) 
the allegorical use of the name Babylon in 1 P. 
Now, when we turn to the extant fragments of 
Clement’s Hypotyposeis (ed. Potter p. 1007), we 
find that of these three points Clement mentions 
the former two and is silent as to the last. It 
appears, therefore, to be a just inference that in 
regard to this last Papias was Eusebius' authority. 
Moreover, that Papias’ Expositions did cont^ain a 
passage in which 1 P 5^® would naturally be 
appealed to, is certain from the words of Papias 
himself {ap. Eus. HE ill. xxxix. 15)— o0r« ydp 
ijKOvae rod Kvpiou [Ma/j/cos] oHre TapyKoXoddycep adnpy, 
darepop Bb, d3$ itpyp^ llirpip — a passage which makes 
it clear that in the now lost portion of his work 
Papias gave a detailed account of Mark’s connexion 
’ with St, Peter,^ If, then, 1 P 5^® was referred 
to in that earlier section of the Expositiam in 
; regard to Mark’s presence with St. Peter at Rome, 
it follows that Papias must have appealed to 
the Epistle, and therefore have recogaued it, as 
1 the work of St. Peter.^ (ix.) Folyearp (c. A.B. 115). 
There is ' a long series of coincidences between 
'•Polycarp’s Epistle and 1 P— Foiyc. i. els Bp 
IBhpres ynoredere x^P^ dpeKXd}d}Ttp Kal BeBoiaaphy d$ 
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roXXol €lm\B€iv || 1 P 1®* ; ii. Bib 

mpa^mffaidvQL ras i| P® ; ii. 7n<rT€^<TavT€S ds rbv 

iydptipra rhp K'Bpmv ipim ’Iiycroui' XpiffTbp 4 k veKpQv /cal 
dbpra abT(p || pi,^ awoBLBbpres KaKbv avrl 

mKOV ^ ’Xoi^Sopiaw kvrl 'koiBoplas jj 3® ; v. wacra iTndvpiia 
mTb, row TwsBpMTm ffTpan^erai |} 2^^ (cf. Gal 5^^) ; vii. 
F^^orres wpb$ rkt |1 viii. 6s kvi^veyKev rip^wv 
rdf apMprias rtp lbi(p ffihimn irl rb 6s afiapriav 

oBk iToiififfep, oBdb dp4$^ B6\os ip rip <rr6imri adroO , . . 
TO0TOF yap iifup rbp bvoypafifibp [se. r^s ^tto/xof-^s] iOrjKe 
BC iatfTod 1} 2®^' | X. fraternitatis amatores dUi- 

gentes innicem . . . omnes nobis inuicem snbiecti 
estote, connersationem nestram irreprebensibileni 
habentes in. gentibns, nt ex bonis operibns uestris, 
etc. fl 2^^ 5® That Folyearp was tlioronghly 

familiar witli I P cannot be doubted. He does 
notj however, preface any of its words and phrases 
which he weaves into his letter with any formula 
of citation, nor does he ever mention St. Peter’s 
name. Haraack (Die Ckromlogie, p. 463) therefore 
concludes that Polycarp did not regard the Epistle 
as the work of St. Peter, alleging that this Father 
deals differently with St. Paul, to whom he several 
times refers by name, and more than one of whose 
sayings he introduces with an eldbrcs 8ri, clearly 
marking it thereby as a q^uotation. But, on the 
other hand, it may oeurged~-(l) that Polycarp uses, 
without any note of quotation, phrases derived 
from Clement’s Epistle and from the Epistles of 
his master St. J ohn (ch. vii., cf. iJn 4®^*, 2 Jn as 
Hamaek admits, and we must add phrases from 
the OT, the Acts, and from the Gospels ; (2) that 
the phrase db&res 6rt in each case (chs. i. iv. v. ; 
cf. eh, /vi, dbbres &rt vdPT€^ b^eiXirm ia^ip ap^prlas) 
introduces an epigrammatic, axiomatic statement 
(cf. Bo 6® 6», 1 Co 15®®, 2 Co P 4^^ 5®, Gal 2^®, Eph 
6®^-, Ph 1^®, Col 3®^ 4^), while the phrases quoted 
from 1 P are rather of a hortatory type ; (3) that 
Polycarp is writing to a Church which St. Paul 
founded and to which he addressed an Epistle, and 
that it is in reference to these facts that he men- 
tions St. Paul’s name (chs. iii. ix. xL) ; that on the 
one occasion when he appeals directly to the 
authority of St. Paul’s writings (ch. xi., ‘ sicut 
Paulus docet’), it is for a statement which is of 
the nature of a revelation — Sancti mundtcm iudi* 
mhunt (1 Co 6®). Further, Polycarp’s love for and 
familiarity with 1 P are a proof that he regarded 
the Epistle as a document of supreme interest and 
authority — a document which ne had by heart; 
they must be interpreted in the light of the fact 
that Irenseus, his spiritual son, habitually refers to 
it as the letter of St. Peter, (x. ) Clement of MomCy 
vii. krevlGiapxp rb atfia. rod Xpi<rrov Kal ypo^fxep 
a/s iffTip rlfMOP r<p xarpl ai^oO li 1 P 1^® 5 xxxvh 
dpa6i£Kkes, d$ rb davftaarbp abrov [so Codd. A 0 
(om, abToB}jf rb <^a)S'Syx., Clem. Alex.]; lix. di* ob 
iKdXecrep ^pSs dvb cTKorovs els dirb dypiacrias sis 
iTflyptaffiP K,r»X, jj i P 2®* Again, Clement uses 
the Petrine word inroypafiiAbs in reference to viro- 
pLOP'h (V.) and, after quoting Is 53, Ps 22, to Christ’s 
humility (xvL), cf. 1 P 2^^ Further, in 1 P 4® we 
have Fr 10^® quoted in the form dydrtj KdKbrrsi 
wXpos djaafyrmp, a form approximating to the 
Hebrew but widely different from the LXX. The 
Petrine rendering is found in Clem. xlix. and in ‘the 


in Ja 4®, 1 P 5®, in the form b 0eb$ bmpri<pdpois K.rX 
In this latter form the words are cited in Clem. xxx. 
C#e6s), Ign. Mph, v. b Bsbt dpnrdmerm). 

To sum up : 1 P is, witii the single excej^ion of 
I Jn, the only one among the CJatholio Epistles 
* of wtoe authority was never any doubt in the 
Church/ No sooner did a theological literature 
(properly so called) spring up in the Church than 
this Epistle is quoted by name as the work of St. 

^ Feter. In the earliest CImstian literature outside 


the NT {Le, a.d. 90-190} it is second only to the 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles in the extent of 
the influence which it exercised on the language 
and thoughts of writers widely separated from each 
other in place and in circumstances. The testi- 
mony which these writers bear to the !^istle is 
indirect, with one probable exception. There is 
good reason for thinking that Papias referred to it 
explicitly as the Epistle of St. Peter. The only 
natural interpretation of the facts— the early and 
wide influence of the Epistle on the one hand, on 
the other the consistent and unwavering attribu- 
tion of it to St. Peter on the part of ^1 ivritera 
from Irenaeus’ time onward — is that from the first 
it was regarded as the work of that apostle. 

III. Use of the LXX, Vocabulary, Literary 
Style.— (i.) The thought and language of 1 P are 
deeply influenced by the OT, and the writer uses 
the OT in the LXX version. It is not possible to 
draw an absolute line between direct quotations 
and instances of mere appropriation of LXX 
language. In the former category the following 
passages may he conveniently classed — F® (Lv 11^ 
19® 20’), 1®^ (Is 40«®^-), 2®-® (Is 28^®, Ps 117 [118]®®, Is 
8^^), 2®«- (Is 43®®f*, Ex 19®*‘ il 23®® [cf. Mai 3^’], Hos 1®* 

21 (3). 23 (25))^ 2®®- (Is 53®- ^®- ®), 3^®^- (Ps 33 [34] 4® 

(Pr 10^®), 4^ (Pr 11®^), 5® (Pr 3®^). When these 
quotations are examined textually, it appears that 
(1) the writer quotes from memory, this conclusion 
being suggested by the number or small variations 
and adaptations (see especially 3^®®-) ; (2) in one 
passage (2®) Ms reminiscence of the LXX is influ- 
enced by his remembrance of Bo 9®® ; (3) there is 
some slight evidence for the conclusion that the 
TXY text familiar to him resembled that found in 
li^AQ rather than that given by B (cf. von Soden, 
Mand-Comm, p. 113) ; see 2® ( +iir* abrtp ; hut the 
addition may be due to Bo 9®®), 2®® {ebpidT} dbXos ) ; 
but note, on the other hand, 3^® ( + 6ri) ; (4) that in 
one passage (4®) he either himself formulates, or 
(in view of Ja 5®®) more probably adopts, a revised 
translation of the Hebrew. 

Apart from quotations, however, the writer con- 
tinually weaves into his own language words and 
phrases 'which are (possibly unconscious) remini- 
scences of the LXX. 

Mostphraaes of this hind are indicated by the use of undal 
type in WH. To these may be added—l^ tlp^yim irXnQwdsm (Dn 3J«), 

Vg&USV* 

», 2* r/ 


. vkf og<pva>i (Pr 29^5), 113 a/xvoi (^*^4 

/Pst EE rsilS. fifiR Hort*s notel 224 
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2938). 2* fepofftpvoiuvot (Ps 33 [3436, see Hort*s note), 2^ rm 
gAfMpn ttirw f jri ro ^uXav (Dt 2123^, 3I6 r/f I xxxaurm (Is ^^3), 6® 
vetirmiiSnTt ... vteo rriv xpxvxtxv x,ttp» (Gn 163 and B,g, Job SO®!), 
ipuofjc,tvs (e.g, Ezk 2225). Moreover, the following V70rds are 
probably derived from the LXX.-~»ydh9to$, yvvMxtloSt sr/Xwjrfis, 

ttpdvsvfMif xstvetwpnufiVf xxrx^etmvt lexpctztXjiroroSf xvpMerte, 

pugoSf ffwrpix^tv (Ps 49 [60] 1®). Again, not a few 


4: Mao four times, in abstract sense), dQipuvos (2 Mao thrice, 
3 Mac once), eir/irzeirog (of. Wis 16 3^3)^ «T«rT9}? (Jfch once, 
Sir once, 2 Mac thrice, 4 Mac twice), grpoyvaxnt (Jth twice), 
we&ypobptfMS (2 Mac once). The three epithets ^xipBxprof, 
kudpmgM (14) occur in Wisdom ; the combination 
*. t^ipmivm (113) iu X Mac 926. 

(ii.) A rough analysis of the vocabulary of the 
Epistle seems to reveal four main elements— (a) 
with one of these, that derived from the LXX, we 
have already dealt. (5) There is the obvious 
Christian element, examples of which are ^tXa- 
BsKipia {^tkddeXipGsh important to 

remember that, though St. Paul’s Epistles are the 
earliest evidence for the use of such words as these 
in a specifically Christian sense, it does not follow 
that their currency was due to him, or that a writer 
who so uses them is proved thereby to be a literary 
debtor to him. {e) There is a considerable number 
of words and expressions in the Epistle 'which do 
not occur elsewhere in the NT, and which may be 
briefiy described as elassicaL* 

♦For instances of verbal affinity with Philo see Salmoo, 
Ititroduction^ p. 606 f. 
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They B,T®-—moiy%e&srrS>s (Plato), (Philo, Pint., S^abo), 

kvnXos'Bopilv (Lcian., Pint.), mtdyfJUMv (Plato), aarsysv 

m&M (Herod. X ^TSdis'iS (Plato, Arist. *= * laying up ’), ^tov» (Horn,), 
iyt.trX»x4i (Strabo), 6iS'sx&Xv}AfM6 (Menand.), eho<pKvym (Xen., Arist. ; 
verb TiXX twice), »u 6 <ppmv (Horn., Hes., Pind.), otrXilttv (Herod., 
Thuc.), i mrapsXtjXt/me XpevdSt xt»iTpo 7 ra,pei^cTos (Dion H., Died., 
Inscriptioias ; cf. Deissmann, JTwe Bibelstudien p. 94), rpoBufjcMS 
(Herod., Aesch.); cf. also hutt& (Plato. Arist., Polyb.) also in 
LXX, He 413 , (Xen., Bern., Anst.) found also in Lk 628. 

id) We notice in this Epistle a remarkable series 
of words for which there seems to he no earlier or 
eontemporary authority— dXXorptocTior/coxos, d/tapdv- 
TiPo$s &my€vyav^ d>^ejfXdXi|Tos, dTpo<rwToX'^/Awrws, dprt- 
yiypTiTos (fonnd, however, in Lucian), dppwolfj^Tjv 
(found, however, in 4 K (Symm.) Test xii. Fatri. 
Jnd* 8), iyKOju.^ovff$aif vtpdxei iv yp^<Pii irepiBeffis, 

wpoimpTi^petrdai, ir0€povy^ ffvpwpe<rp0rspos, tfTroXifATrdpeip 

(but in Bion. H. » * to fail ’). 

The vocabulary, then, of the writer is a full 
one, including as it does words representing the 
several strata of the language. The proportion of 
classical words is large ; so, too, is the list of words 
of which there is little or no independent attesta- 
tion. None, however, of those which come under 
the last head strikes the reader as affected or odd. 
Each is correctly formed. The meaning of all but 
a very few words {e,g, iwepioTTifia, dXXorpt 06 T^<rKoiros) 
is at once dear. 

(iii.) The general style, like the vocabulary, shows 
that the writer within certain limits had a very 
considerable appreciation of, and power over, the 
characteristic usages of Greek. 

The sentences are naturally linked to each other, and are 
impeded, as a rule, by no special difhculties of construction. 
Thw rise at times into a simple grandeur (e,g. l 8 -d.i 7 - 2 i 221-28 
5e<io). Passing to matters of detail, we note a keen sense of the 
signmcance of order, rhythm, and balance in the arrangement of 
words— l^-ai 2 iif* 221 (vxip iyu*) 42 . 13 58. Again, the 
letter is marked by a fulness and deuberateness of expression 
shown in ( 1 ) the writer’s love of putting a fact or a duty first 
negatively and then positively, see 114 . is. 2 S 2 i« 8 *- ®* 21 4 ^ 62 f- ; 
( 2 ) the skilful use of epitheto and adverbial expressions, e.g» 
|8.ia.S2 22 ; ( 3 ) the expansion of a single idea by means of 
lynonyms— 14 . lOf. is 28. n. 26 84 . «• ift. 22 4I8 58. 10. Passages where 
the use of allied but contrasted words adds force or delicacy to 
the language are 1® (rintpri^iftiv . . . ^ppvpwpUi>»vs% 21 S? (ryv«- 
JMWvm . . . ffVvxKupdvofjuuyf 4^18 (fetvrt^ , . &KXvXeue . . . IxvtpCsX 
67 (rttr utpifAvxy vfxm . . . xurm The tenses are used with 

marked exactness, and their force is often brought out by 
contrast, 1® (rtrvjp*tfAi>v]*, ^^cvpwf*j¥cvs)f 18 (liopTtf^ ipSvrtf), lllJ^ 

»xtxx 3 Uif 8 fi)f 118 218 (^X^^eavAi, 

tktviBfvvts), 217 (xiu.^e'xvt (the abstract rule), xyxwxrtf 
netptJxin (the detailed ^fulfilment)), so also 218 21® S* 

41® ({X«/ 30 y, itxxpiKnfvrts)^ 41 ® (xx^ptn, ;g*y 9 ^TiX 

Again, the use of contrasted prepositions is often full of meaning, 

X 4 (x«irA, b, «V), 1* (xmrx, tit, ii£), 1® (b, tit ; b, )j«), 121 (Six, tt^. 


Messiah and the Gentiles— largely depends on the pregnant use 
of the prepo«dl^on tit (* reserved for,^ * destined for*) in 1®. i®. u. 
Again, it will be felt how much is involved in the double 
contrast between the plural and the singular in 42 etvBpmitm 
isiBuftJmt, StX'^pmrt 8m (cf. Heracleon ap. Origen in Joan, 
tom. XX. M, vjisi Si£p»k»9 H’Knjput &Xk* t*t8u[ju»t % cf. also 

{vih xX^pm • • • tt*ifA9Suf% 

It is interesting to contrast this Epistle with the 
Pauline Epistles in regard to the imagery used. 
The figures are drawn from the associations of 
hirih, childhood, and family life (!*• ^7. m 2 *), 

twmadie life (l^* ^7 2 ^^^^ temple and worship (2® 3^®), 
huUding (^), the fields and pastoral life 
military life (1® 4^), painting (2^7)^ working of 

metals (P 4^). The writer differs from St. Paul in 
the lack of originality which his imagery shows— 
it is almost entirely derived from the OT : in the 
narrowness of its range: in its simplicity and 
brevity ; no metaphor is expanded or permitted to 
lead on to side issues. 

To sum up : the writer of the Epistle must have 
been a diligent student of the LXX, and was satu- 
rated with its language. In particular, it may be 
noted that his mind is constantly recurring to the 
Bk. of Proverbs. There is also reason for think- 
ing that he was acquainted with some books of the 
Apocrypha. The nature and range of Ms vocabu- 
lary S nows that he had considerable knowledge of, 


and power over, the resources of. .the Greek Ian* 
guage ; and this conclusion is confirmed when 
note the delicacy and accuracy of his perception fn 
regard to the rhythmical arrangement of woitls, tli 6 
use of synonyms, and the management of, .tenses 
prepositions, etc. At the same time, there is 11c 
sign of any conscious effort after efiect. We do 
not find here the trained rhetoric of the writer to 
the Hebrews, the impetuous, unstudied, eloquence 
of St. Paul, or the epigrammatic conciseness of St. 
James. Viewing the Epistle from ,a purely literary 
standpoint, we find its merit in the exact correspond- 
ence between its spirit and its form. The simple 
impressive language is the spontaneous expression 
of the writer’s tender persuasiveness and calm logic. 

IV. The Headers to whom the Epistle was 

PRIMARILY ADDRESSED, AND THEIR ClECHM- 
STANCES. — The l^istle is addressed to the Chris- 
tians in the four Koman provinces which together 
coincided with the region which hears the modern 
name of Asia Minor. It has, indeed, been lately 
urged (Beissmann, Bibelstudien p. 244) that no 
letter, properly so called, could be addressed to 
communities scattered over so vast a district ; the 
circulation of such an Epistle, it is said, would have 
taken up many years of the life of the messenger. 
Snch a position, however, leaves out of sight the 
wonderful facilities for travel which Rome had 
created throughout the empire, as well as the fact 
that in St. Paul we have an instance of a Christian 
missionary who did plan and execute rapid tours 
of visitation over large districts (cf. e,g, Ac 15'^- 
105 igm (cf. 191 ) 1921 ). Moreover, since the letter 
does not deal, as many of St. Paul’s Epistles do, 
with controversy or business, or with matters of 
pressing local or personal importance, there would 
be no need for the messenger to deliver it immedi- 
ately to aU those to whom it was addressed. It 
would be suflicient if he communicated it to the 
several Churches in the provinces, as in the course 
of time he reached them. See also below, § 6 . 

From the question of their home we turn to the 
problem of their Is the letter addressed to 

those who had been converted to Christ from 
Judaism or from heathenism? The opinion that 
its readers were Jews by birth was held (as we 
infer from his language about St. Peter’s travels) 
by Origen (quoted^ Eus. HE ni. i.), by Bidymus 
of Alexandria, by {EE m, iv. 2), and by 

the^ Greek ^ Fathers generally. This consensus of 
ancient opinion was followed by many scholars 
between tne Revival of Learning and the present 
century— Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, and Bengei 
Among critics of the last half century it has won 
the constant and earnest support of B. Weiss ie,g, 
Der petriniseke Lehrbegriff, 1855, p. 99 ff. ; Introd. 
to NT, 1888, vol. ii, p. 137 ff., Eng. tr.), and recently 
of Kuhl in his commentary in the Weiss-Meyer 
series. The two last mentioned scholars, it should 
be added, maintain their view as to the readers of 
the Epistle in close connexion with their conclusion 
as to the early date of the Epistle (see below). 
On the other hand, in ancient times Augustine (c. 
Faust xxii. 89; Emzrr, in Fs, 146 (147) 9) and 
Jerome [adv, Jomnian. 1 ®®) held that the Epistle 
was addressed to Gentile Christians, though m do 
Virr, Illnst, 1 the latter follows Origen in speak- 
ing of the apostle’s * prsedicationem dispersionis 
eorum qui de circumcisione crediderant in Fonto 
and for tMs view recent critics of all schools have 
given a practically unanimous vote. 

A brief examinatiOB of Kfihrs arguments will serve to bring 
into prominence some important points. (1) The word Sm^ 
fxtpeif in the JMsdutation, it is said, is decisive ; It must point to 
JewiBh settlements * (cf. Ja li) — an argument which con’* inced 
emcient opinion. As against this interpretation no stress can 
be mid on the absence of the article before hxtrropxt ; for in 
such a fprmnla as a salutation prefixed to a letter the article is 
frequently omitted. The following considerations, however. 
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m«m to have, decisive force on the other side, (a) In the clause 
Itielf the words and ’hmtrropi^ are kindred to each 

other, both dealing primarily \vith the manner of man’s life on 
earth. Since the former is here used in a metaphorical sense 
(cf. 1^7 gii)^ it would be harsh to take the latter literally, i 
p) The opening and the close of the .Epistle cannot be inter- 
preted independently of each other. There is an intentional 
correspondence between them. The phrase l*Xs»Tfi<V sras/s- 
inliaaswerstoii^ »» Bssi3wX<5i»/ 4rw¥S»X®xT^ 
In 6f®. The word "iscAnfipa a,nd the name Bot.0tiXm (=Roine, see 
art. Babylon in NT and, both published since that art. was 
written, Hort, 1 Peter pp. 6, 167 ft'., and Zahn, Eml. ii. p. 19 ff.) are 
both expressions taken from the vocabulary created by Jewish 
history and affce,rwards transferred to the Christian Church, 
(c) Elsewhere in the .Epistle language primarily applied to 
Israel is used of the Ohristian Church, see especially 29. (d) The 
Epistle itself ^supplies a eomment on he&irxopik used metaphori- 
cally in 59 rp sx rm as<sV/*« vfJkSv ; compare Jn . 11S2, 

PMmki X. 0.' Tli.e8« considemtions further exclude Salmon’s 
suggestion (Intr&d.^ p. 442), that " the Epistle was written to 
memhersof the Boman Church whom Nero’s persecution had 
dispersed to seek safety in the provinces ’--a suggestion which 
Is also open to the objection that, while it is natural and 
Intelilgible to use a recognized term in a metaphorical sense, it 
cannot b« »a,icl to be either natural or intelligible to give it a 
tpeclal application, unless that application is explained or in 
some way indicated by the context. (2) The use of the OT 
without note of quotation In cases where the force of the words 
m proof depends on their recognition as derived from the OT, 
presupposes a familiarity with the OT which converts from 
neathenism would not i^ssess. To this it may be replied— 
(a) that the Epistle contains no ai^mentative passage, and that 
a writer might well enforce an osmortation by an appeal to OT 
language which his readers would not fully appreciate ; more- 
over, it is not denied that in the Churches of Asia Minor there 
was an element of Jewish converts ; (b) that the force of Kiihl’s 
argument depends almost entirely on his further supposition 
that the Epistle is addressed to recent converts (see below). 
(3) Hiihl adduces certain passages as proving the Jewish descent 
of those addressed. The words of ISosea quoted in 2^® ware 
originally spoken to Jews ; it is natural, therefore, it is said, 
that 8t. Peter should re-apply them to the Jews. In 2^5 Kfihl 
pleads that the correlative terms Urt and 

imply that those addressed had lapsed— an assertion not time 
of Gentiles. But Kuhl’s interpretation of both these passages 
assumes a general apostasy on the part of the Jews of the 
Dispersion, for which, in fact, w© have not the slightest evi- 
dence. In regard to even if the idea of a return is pressed 
;but see Ac 141® IS®* i®, 1 Th 1®), the original relation of man to 
God may well have been in the apostle’s mind here as in 4^® 
(nrvm *v/Vt*j ; cf. «.g. Ac Ool &rdxetrfitXhli^eu% Again, 
m reference to 3®, Kiihl argues that Gentile women would 
become Arab’s children by conversion to Christ, and that there- 
fore of none but Jewish women could it be said that they 
became so * by well-doing.’ But, even if the common punctua- 
tion of the passage is adopted, the words may very well mean, 


* whose children you (Gentile) women proved ymraelvm by well- | 
doing ’ (see Hort on Xhs, p. 71). There is, however, much to be ! 
laid for making the clause »«• 2dppat , . .^rixm a parenthesis, ’ 
and taking itytAdatirctivrMi as co-ordmate witibi wnrra.rr*'* \ 

' ' I 

On the other hand, there are passages of two kinds which 
only by related acts of exegetical violence can be construed ; 
as applicable to Jews, (1) Passages scattered throughout the | 
Epistle Mmg^w^the imt moral gf I 

m/urpm^pmUrav see Hort’s note), 434 (for vh in an ethical i 
sense see 1 Th 4®, Eph 417 ; note also — ^heathen | 

neighbours would not wonder if Jews did not Join in their i 
idolatrous immoralities). (2) The opening para^aph (l»*i% i 
where the contrast between * us '(writer and readers alike, 1®) j 
and ‘ you ’ (ct Eph and still more the emphatic and remark- 
able language used about « you * as persons for whom the bless- ! 
Sngi of the gospel were destined in God’s purpose, and whom 
they had at length reached ( 1 ®- 10 - 12 , cf. 12 ®), seem to imply 
the fundamental conception of the admission into the family of 
€k>d of the long-excluded Gentiles (see Hort's notes on 

further, the negative argument in this case is of considerable 
weight* The writer is silent on many topics on which almost 
inevitably he would have dwelt had he been speaking as a Jew 
to Jews. Then he does not, like St James, draw out th© moral ^ 
teaching of the haw ; nor, like the writer to the Hebrews, does ■ 
he concern himself with the spiritual inte:imretation of the . 
ancient histories, and of the ritual of the old covenant. He 
»ever takes occasion by a reference to * the Fathers ' to allude to 
togbiisi of lamelitisb ancestry and its manifold significance 
for I Chrisrian Jew (see Ac m 7^^ 1817*82 22M Hell, 
of. In short, the eontraat between our Epistle C^th in 

nmtter and manner) and those apostolic speeches and Epistles 
whl<^ are addressed to Jews, and, we may add, those parts of 
Bml's fifties in which he turns to the Jewish element in 
the Churches to which he writes, is by Itself a cogent reason for 
rejecting the theory that the Epistle was primarily addressed to 
' Christians. 

To sum up ; the Acts supplies eyideuce that in 
many churches within the provinces enumerated 
In I r 1^ there was a considerable Jewish element, 
and there is no reason for supposing that the other 


churches comprehended in the salutation differed 
from these in character. ' Such converts from 
Judaism would be especially alive to the meaning 
of the allusions to OT language so frequent in the 
Epistle. Ail considerations, however, point de- 
cisively to the conclusion that St. Peter had in Ms 
mind predominantly, though probably not exclu- 
sively, Gentile readers. 

We pass to the evidence supplied by the Epistle 
as to the more recent history and the present condi- 
tion of its readers. They owed their conversion to 
more than one evangelist ( 1 ^^). That they were 
newly-made converts is certainly not implied by 
the injunction ws dprvyivvrpra ^pi<p7^ rb 'XoytKbv ddoXov 
yaXa imnodrioaTe cf. 1 Co 14^® 5 Hermas, jS'm. 
ix. 29); the habit of responding to their true 
spiritual instincts was a lifelong duty. And, on 
the contrary, there are indications that they had 
been Christians for some considerable time. St. 
Peter assumes that there were Christian presbyters 
in the communities addressed, and, moreover, that 
these elders were exposed to temptations arising 
from official routine, and from motives of sordid 
greed and of ambition-temptations which would 
hardly assail men watching over the first stages of 
the f^owth of infant churches. Further, the apostle 
implies that sufficient time has elapsed since his 
readers became Christians for them to have become 
a marked body among their heathen neighbours, 
and to have had experience of the difficulties and 
dangers inseparable from such a position. 

What was the nature of these perils ? On our 
answer to this c^uestion depends our view as to the 
date of the Epistle, and consequently, to a large 
extent, as to its general character and meaning. 
Does the letter presuppose that its readers were 
the victims of a persecution organized or authorized 
by the State ? And, if so, is there evidence that 
thij> persecution was of a kind unknown in the 
year a.d. 647 

It will be convenient to consider the second of 
these two questions first. The jpassage on which 
the answer depends is 4^®*% a^d three points in 
regard to it claim attention, (a) In view of the 
evidence now available, it seems unreasonable to 
question St. Luke’s statement that ‘ the disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch V shortly 
before the year A.D. 44, still more unreasonable to 
doubt its currency at Rome at least some little 
time before the Neronian persecution* (see Light- 
foot, Ignatius i. p, 400ff.; Zahn, EinL ii. p. 40 ff.; 
also art. Cheistian in yoL i. p. S84 ff,). The name 
Christian^ then, does not in itself suggest a date 
later than 64. ( 6 ) But ‘ the Epistle seems to refer 
directly to the edict of Trajan, which has a place 
in Pliny’s correspondence, if the difficult word 
dXXorptoeTrlcrxovos points to the delator^ (Julicher, 
Minh p. 135 ; cf. Holtzmann, EM, p. 494). But, 
even if the essential idea of delator 'WQtQ not absent 
from the word dXXorpioeTrla/coiros, the passage itself 
refutes this view. For, since the first three 
offences are mentioned in the inverse order of 
their heinousness — ^murder, theft, ill-doing (on the 
last see Hort, p. 135 f.)— the fourth place in the 
series could not be assi^ed to so vile an offence as 
that of the delator. Moreover, the ^ ojs before 
dXKorpioerrlcrKoiros, contrasted with the previous 
ij , , marks the transition to a different Mnd of 
offence. AH the requirements of the passage are 
satisfied if we suppose that three legal offences are 

* Two possibilities be borne in mind, (a) Duke does 
not say that the name Christian was first invented at this time, 
but that it was now first used of * th© disciples.' It may have 
been applied to the Jews at Antioch earlier, and thus it may be 
a part of the inheritance which passed to Christianity from 
Judaism. (6) It may have been used of ‘the disciples' inde- 
pendently at different places, especially if it was already appheu 
to Jews. There is. however, nothing strange in a speedy im- 
portation of the nickname from the Syrian Antioch to Borne 
(cf. Juv. iii. 62). 
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spoken of^ then, a social fault. The word itself, 
when examined, confirms this view. It is' best 
ilustrated by Epictetus, Emkeir, hi, 22 (quoted 
by Zahn, EinL ii. p. 39), yhp dWdrpta wo\v- 
wpays&omi [^*.e. the Cynic] &rap rh i,y$p(S}7npa iwicr- 
jeoirg, dXXi rd tdia^ and Hor, Sat ii. 3. 19, ‘aiiena 
negotia curq Excussus propriis’ — the former pas- 
sage being a protest against, the latter a playful 
pleading guilty to, the charge oEen brought 
against the philosophers of busying themselves with 
their neighbours’ concerns. The Christians, in their 
first aseal for the Divine law of purity and love, 
would be apt to be betrayed into an exasperating 
officiousness, into making a vain attempt to set 
the world around them to rights. Such a social 
indiscretion would not bring them within the law, 
but it would most surely involve them in much 
suffering— hence such apostolic precepts as Col #, 
Eph 5^ (cl 1 Th 4^^ 2 Th S^^}. The word dXXorpio- 
er^crirowof, then, appears to show that the word 
%‘wT^4r(a lias a wider reference than to punishments 
inflicted by a magistrate (cf . 2^®^' ), (c) A distinction 
is drawn between the proceedings against Chris- 
tians under Nero in A.D. 64 and those which took 
place at a later time. In the earlier period, it is 
said, Christians suffered not as Christians but as 
those who were proved guilty of crime. In the 
later period the name Christian itself ensured con- 
demnation. No evidence, it is allow^ed, is extant 
as to the time when the earlier procedure gave 
place to the later. The transition had taken 

f lace before the correspondence of Trajan and 
liny 5 i^ossihly took place as early as Vespasian’s 
reign. The language of 1 P 4^®^*, it is urged, pre- 
supposes the circumstances of the later period, 
when ft Christian suffered as a Christian. But 
surely this conclusion is due to a confusion of 
thought. It is obviously true that such language 
could be used by a Christian teacher after^ but it 
by no means follows that it could not he used 
before^ the alleged change in the attitude of the 
State towards the Church. For even if it be 
granted that in the eyes of the law each Christian 
who suffered in Nero’s gardens suffered as a con- 
victed incendiary, yet in the eyes of his fellow- 
believers he suffered for Christ ; and when once the 
nickname Christian had become a current term, 
the phrase Ho suffer as a Christian ’ would become 
a natural synonym of the older phrases * to suffer for 
Christ ’ or ‘ for the name of Christ ’ (Mt 24®, Lk21^*, 
Ac 6*1 16®* 211*, Phi®®). 

It is, moreover, open to serious question whether 
the evidence implies any essential difference be- 
tween the proceedings under Nero and those under, 
Trajan. All tnat we know of the Neronian 
persecution is derived from the somewhat rhetorical 
account in Tacitus {Ann^ xv. 44), one brief sentence 
of Suetonius {Kero 16), and the Elusion in Clement’s 
Epistle. To the present writer, the evidence seems 
to point clearly to the conclusion that in A.D. 64 at 
Eome the Christians suffered legally for their re- 
ligion. The reasons for this view are briefly these : 
(1) It would have ill-suited Nero’s position to 
throw the blame of the great fire on persons who 
would have to be proved guilty of incendiarism 
before they were punished. We must surely con- 
clude that he adopted the simple and sensible 
plan of slaking the public thirst for vengeance by 
the dramatic punishment of an unpopular class of 
people on whom he could shift the odium of being 
the authors of the fire, but who could be legally 
condemned without more ado as the votaries of a 
religio Ulidta, ‘The legal grounds for inter- 
ference were in existence from the first, and no 
special edict was needful’ (Hamaek, Die Chronot 
p. 454 m; cf. Lightfoot, Ignatius i. p. IX; West- 
cott’s Essay on ‘The Church and the World’ (in 
EjpisUes dfStJohn))* (2) The language of Tacitus 


is quite consistent with, even if it does not require, 
this interpretation of the situation. ^ Thus, in re- 
gard to the danse ‘Primum correpti qui fatebantur,’ 
the whole context refutes the idea that the con- 
fession was of incendiarism. The meaning can 
only be ‘fatebantur se esse ChristianosJ The 
admission of Christianity was the turning-point 
of their case. Again, in the following clause 
(‘Multitudo ingens baud perinde in crimine in- 
cendii quam odio human! generis conuicti sunt’) 
the word conuicti, which appears to imply judicial 
investigation of detailed criminal^ charges, is a 
conjecture for the MS reading coniuncti—d^ word 
which may justly be thought to be ^ more in 
Tacitus’ manner than the prosaic conuictL Nor 
can the phrase ‘ odium human! generis ’ be taken 
as naturally pointing to illegal actions or conduct 
It has a close parallel in the phrase which Tacitus 
uses in his description of the Jews {Hist v. 6), 
aduersus O'/nnes alios hostile odium. Jews and 
Christians would alike hold aloof from the social 
life of pagans ; they would alike rebuke by their 
conduct, if not by their words, the idolatries and 
the profligacies of their neighbours. If the Eoman 
Christians used such words as we find in St. Paul’s 
Eomau Epistle {e.g. Eo 1^® 2®**), they might easily 
he represented as ‘haters of the human race.* 
(3) The words of Suetonius (‘afflict! suppliciis 
Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis noua ac 
maleficse’) are most naturally interpreted as 
asserting that Christians suffered as Christians. 
Moreover, if Nero was the first to act on the 
essential illegality of their position, and so stamped 
Christianity as illegal, fche historian had a good 
reason for placing his notice of the fact among 
various police regulations. If, on the other hand, 
they were condemned not for their Christianity 
but for their criminal actions (real or supposed), 
there would be nothing new about the procedure- 
nothing to differentiate their case from that of 
criminals generally, (4) It is difficult to suppose 
that the ingens multitudo (cf. iroXi) t\7}0o^, Clem.), 
including, according to Clement, matrons and ^irls 
and slaves, were one and all convicted of criminal 
actions. Their condemnation as votaries of an 
illegal religion, especially in a time of excitement 
and panic, would be an easy and expeditious 
matter (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 85 ; Suet. Claud. 25). 

So far, then, it appears («) that the somewhat 
scanty evidence as to the Neronian persecution 
does not support the theory, that it difiered 
essentially from later persecutions in regard to 
the method of procedure against the Christians ; 
(5) that, if such a difference were proved to exist, 
the language of 1 P would be as natural from the 
pen of a Christian teacher in the earlier as in the 
later period. 

We are thus brought to the question — What was 
the nature of the suflerings to which those to 
whom the Epistle was addressed, like their fellow- 
Christians throughout the world (5®), were exposed! 
Were they the victims of a persecution directed hg 
the Stated ‘The clearest point,’ writes Dr. Hcrfc 
(p. 1), * is that [the Epistle] was written during a 
time of rising persecution to men suffering under 
it’; and he suggests that this was either ‘the 
persecution begun by Nero, or a secondary per- 
secution arising from that,’ or a persecution 
peculiar . to Asia Minor, ‘ independent of any 
known persecution bearing an emperor’s name, 
and pernaps even a little earlier than Nero’s 
persecution’ (p. 31), adding that the language 
about the emperor and his officers is m 

favour of the second of these two alternatives. 

* The Christian congregations,’ says Jiilicher 
{Einl. p. 135 ; cf, Harnack, Die Chronol. p. 453), 

‘ and that throughout the whole world, have now 
to endure bitter suffering, to bear th© fiery proving 
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#1 tlieir faltli (4“)— a trial so bitter that now the 
end of all things cannot be far off . . . The 
period of systematic persecntions has begun.* On 
Ihe other hand, Zahn (Einh ii. p. 34) finds it hard 
to comprehend how a * persecution of the Christian 
confession, regnlated by the imperial power or by 
the magistracy, can he discovered in the Epistle.* 
A decision between views so diametrically opposed 
can be arrived at only by an examination of the 
Epistle itself. The passages bearing on the ques- 
tion may be mmmmMj considered under the 
following heads : — 

i ■ (1) 4^ ftlie and of all tMnp Is at toand’^ This phrase is a 
I commonplace •(^th those {e.g, Jiilicher, Hamack) who insist 
' that the OhrMians of Asia Minor were endniing the extreme 
bitterness of persecution. The context, however, gives no 
I conntenance at all to the supposition that the expectation of 
Ih® end wiw connected in fee writer's mind with the cruelty of 
I the Church's sufferings. He draws from the expectation the 
i lesson, not of patience but of devout sobnety—a duty dealt 
with also in the preceding context. 

(2) l®f* 4 IW. (two very kindred passages speaking of Hhe 

proving of faith ’), The language in former of these passages, 
an echo of Ja 1^-, is quite general (h vupaerfjuits). In 

til© other passage the word' trvpmtnsrf derived from Pr 27^1 (where 
It Is parallel to dwpu*v% emphasizes, not the intensity of the 
suffering but its teting and proving nature, and thus the 
English equivalent ‘the fiery trial’ (AV, RV), as commonly 
understood, suggests misleading associations.* It should ^ j 
remembered that the locus classicus on reuZuoi in the NT (He 
ISfJfff*) is addressed to men who had ‘ not yet resisted unto 
blood.’ The words which follow about participation in ‘the 
aufferings of the Christ,’ while they imply the idea of trials 
endured for His sake, do not go beyond such passages as 2 Co 
18 410 , Ph 129, Col 124 (cf. Bo 818, 2 Oo 41*?). With these two : 
passages may be associated 68f., where the devil is regarded as ! 
the author of suffering to the faithful, but where the point of ^ 
the reference lies, not in the greatness of those sufferings but in i 
the possibilities ct spiritual declension which they involve. i 

(3) 3^4. 17 418- 19 519. In this group of passages ‘ suffering* 

for Christ’s sake is undoubtedly «poken of. But (cf, 

ITh 214, 2 Th 18, Gal 34) is an inclusive word; in 220 it is a 
aynon^m of xoXctcpiZftrOaii. 

(4) 212 39 . 16 .14. 14. From these passages it appears that 
alanders and insults had a prominent place among these 
‘sufferings.' 

(6) 3i3f-i7, i?he form of these hypothetical sentences (rsf i 
/mxtucrm . , . ; aXA* ii xeci lexer^etTS [not tl and si 0sXot 

fnot 8iXii] ; cf. ti 3*» 19) makes it clear that the writer regards 
suffering for Christ as no more than a possibility for at least 
some of those whom he is addressing. Such langtiage is incon- 
©istent with the hypothesis that a general persecution, organized 
, by the government, was raging fiercely, 
i (6) 316 iut. Both these passages are veiv frequently supposed 
to deal with the relation of Christians and Boman magistrates. 
But in neither cMe can this reference be sustained.^ On 4i5f- see 
above. In 31® GWjtfcW «*i Ifpot &ieeX.oytetv irctvTi rS ctivovvTt ^ls.r.A.) 
the word lemr* as well as the expression iu,iret, lepxvvivm xm} - 
show that the injunction deals with the general inter- 
course o^tbe^ Christiana with their pagan neighbours (cf. Col 
49» ntSt 2u ifmt ivi IxmffTM m.iroxplvtff‘6et,i). 

m 21®® The passage is an echo of St. Paul’s words in Bo 
ISlm. But in place of the genera! language of Bo (l|tfyr/«/ 
vxfpixw(r»t . . . kI outrett , . . ol we have in 1 P 

a clear and detailed reference to the Imperial government — * the 
emperor (^atvAitk),' ‘provincial governors sent by him ('kytfMvts 
h* xiirav iripe^SfAsm)/ Moreover, St. Peter’s description of the 
purpose of the existing central government as being (on one side) 
the ‘commendation’ of ‘well-doers’ goes considerably beyond 
the earlier dictum of St. Paul(Td it^yxOov xottiy t«mm' 

II a-nd this description he still further emphasizes by the 

explanation—Hhus (i,e* in suocordmce with His the 

Divine institution of civil government) it is the will of God, 
that by well-doing men silence the ignorance of those who are 
eensele^s.* To this passage must be added the other passages 
in the Epistle where the writer speaks in a tone of unwavenng 
hopefulness as to the effect of k>ytx.Q»t6ifx on the heathen world 
St. Paul wrote Ko 13 when he still regarded the 

man State as * the restraining power,’ and still looked to the 
Empire as the protector of the' 'Church, . That, a Christian 
seacher, writing Borne after 2fero*$ attack on the Church 

to fellow-Christians in the provinces, should adopt St. Paul’s 
language, only making it more explicit and emphasizing its 
hopefumess, seems inconceivable. How impossible such a 
position at that time would have been, is clear when with the 
paragraph in 1 P we compare the symbolism of the Apocalypse 
—the beast and the harlot seated on the seven hills, ‘drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs 
^ Jesus ' (Rev I78* 9), 

To sRitt' np : tlie passage last considered affords 
atroBg reason for thmking that the storm of the 

* Of. DidacM xvi. 6, rovt 4 sw/vif rSv Mpdturm tU xCpxcrtv 

hxifMairmSt xe&i irxscv^«,>uff$^ 0 ’»vrM xsXMi' x.v.X. The previous 
Uontexi speaks of the advent of the ‘world-deceiver,* 

VOX- HI*— so 


Neronian persecution had not as yet swept over 
the Church at Rome, and that no persecuting 
policy against the Church had been adopted by 
the Roman magistrates in Asia Minor. Not a 
word is found in the Epistle about men shedding 
their blood or laying down their Jives for the 
gospel. None of the passages in any of the above 
groups, as we have seen, contains any reference to, 
or hint of, an organized persecution. But it needs 
only a little reflexion in the light of actual history 
to convince us how much of the keenest suffering 
the confession of Christ must have cost these 
Asiatic Christians, though the State had not as 
yet become their enemy. They were called upon 
to face violence, slander, the severance of social 
and family ties, worldly ruin. In the earliest 
days of tlieir missionary activity St. Paul and 
Barnabas frankly told their converts — di& woWm 
: 0\l\pmv dec T){ia.s elareX&etv els r^v ^aorcXelav ro9 0€oO 
I (Ac 14^). Such tribulations were not confined to 
the Churches of Asia Minor. It was well that St. 
Peter, out of his wider experience at Rome * and 
elsewhere, should remind them that these suffer- 
ings were the lot of the Christian brotherhood 
everywhere (5% 

V. Authorship and Date.— It will be con- 
venient to preface the discussion of these questions 
with a tabular statement (founded on that given 
by Holtzmann, EinL p. 318 ff*.) of the different 
views held by representative critics. 

I. On the Assumption of the Authenticity of the Epistle: (1) 

e. 64 A,D. (before St. Paul’s sojourn at Ephesus)— B. Weiss, 
Kuhl, (2) During the later period of St. Paul’s activity before his 
imprisonment— B. Bruckner. (3) 69 or 60— Gloag. (4) c. 62 
(during St. Paul’s imprisonment at Borne)— Steiger, Guericke, 
Bleek, Wieseler. (5) Shortly before the Neronian persecution— 
Hofmann, Renan, F. 0. Cook, Zahn. (6) c, 65 (or a little later)— 
e.g, Eichhorn, de Wette, Neander, Grimm, Huther, Sieffert, 
Ewald, Wiesinger, Usteri ; probably the majority of English 
scholars, e.g, Plumptre, Salmon, Farrar, Sanaay (apparently ; 
Expositor^ June 1893, p. 411), Hort (not earlier than 62, prob- 
ably after Neronian persecution), Lightfoot (‘ probably written 
not earlier than the summer of 64,’ Clement ii. p. 499). (7) 

70-80, Ramsay (who would assign 80 as the probable date, 
The OK and the Empire p. 279 ff.), Swete (preferring apparently 
the first half of the decade, St. Mark p. xviif.). 

II. On the Assumption of the Spuriousness of the Epistle : (1 ) 
Under Domitian (81-96)— Scholten, von Soden (92-96), Harnack 

g 3-93, but possibly one or even two decades earlier than 83, 
ie ChronoL p. 454), McGiffert (about 90). (2) Under Trajan 
(98-117) — Schwegler, Baur, Kelm, Lipsius, Pfleiderer, Hausrath, 
W. Bruckner, Hilgenfeld, S. Davidson, Jiilicher (about 100). 
(3) Under Hadrian (117-138)— Zeller. (4) 140-147— Volkmar. 

The difficulties involved in the theory that the 
Epistle is spurious may be conveniently considered 
first. They are many, and of various kinds, A close 
study of the document itself reveals no motive, 
theological, controversial, or historical, which ex- 
plains it as a forgery (cf. Harnack, Die ChronoL 
p. 456f.), It denounces no heresy. It supports no 
special system of doctrine. It contains no rules as 
to Church life or organization. Its references to 
the words and the life of Christ are unobtrusive. 
It presents no picture of any scene in St. Peter’s 
eaxlier life, and does not connect itself with any 
of the stories current in the early Church about 
his later years. Why, moreover, should a forger, 
with all the world to choose from, select so strangely 
wide a district, four provinces, as the supposed des- 
tination of the letter, and why should he mention 
them in an order (on this supposition) so chaotic 
and so inexplicable? Why should he represent 
Silvanus as the amanuensis or the bearer of St. 
Peter’s letter, though in the Acts he nowhere 
appears as in any way connected with that 
apostle, but both in the Acts and in three Epistles 

* When St. Paul first arrived at Rome, the JewB at Rome tell 
him that they know that ‘everywhere this sect is spoken 
against* (Ac 2822). The language of Tacitus {Ann. xv. 44) 
clearly implies ffiat before the Neronian persecution Christians 
were regarded at Borne with feelings ol_ hatred and horror — 
*quos X)er fiagitia inuisos uolgus Ohristianos appeliabat . . 
aduersus sontes et nouissima exempla meritos.’ 
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' (l and 2 Tli, 2 Co) as the coinpank>n of St. Paul ? 
Why, above ail, should a forger give to Pauline 
thoughts and to Pauline language a prominent place 
in an Epistle bearing the name of St. Peter? 
These dMcuities do not appear less formidable 
when we review the theories of those critics who 
have attempted to meet them. The Tubingen 
school, indeed, had a clear and concise answer to 
the question why a Pauline element is found in a 
Petrme Epistle. The letter, in their view, is a 
Unionsschrift (see Holtzmann, Ew?. p. 316), 
celebrating the agreement of the two parties in 
the Ghnrch which bore the names of the two 

S eat apostles. ‘But that theory,’ to quote 
arnack’s verdict (Die ChronoL p. 456, cf. p. 
vii ff, ), ‘is admittedly profoundly shaken in general, 
and in particular it is refuted in its application to 
1 Peter.’ We turn at once to three recent theories, 
(a) Von Soden (Hand-Commentar zum NT iii. 2, 
p. 117), putting the letter in the last four years of 
bomitian’s rei^, suggests that Sdvanus was the 
author of the Epistle (5“) : that, however, instead 
of speaking in his own name, he makes St. Peter, 
the glorious martyr (5^), utter words of encourage- 
ment to Churches among which the apostle had 
himself once worked ; that, conscious what judg- 
ment the apostle had formed of him, he ventures 
to add the testimony to himself vurrov dSeX^oD 
Xoylto/iai ; that he perhaps derived his right to 
speak in the apostle’s name from his own position 
as an d7r6<rro\os (1 Th 2®) and a prophet (Ac 15*^). 
Atheory burdened with such complicated improba- 
bilities hardly merits serious discussion. 

<d) Jiilicher (NM, p. 134 ff.) holds that the letter 
was written about the year 100. In view of 6^* 
and of the author’s familiarity with St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Komans, he conjectures that he 
was a Eoman Christian. In spite of its obvious 
* catholic ’ character, the letter is addressed to the 
five provinces of Asia Minor; and Jiilicher finds 
an explanation of this fact in the supposition that 
the writer was a native of Asia Minor, and thus 
had a natural interest in the brethren of that 
region. He had, it is clear, an intimate knowledge 
of St. Paul’s writings; but, when he wanted to give 
an apostolic authority to his own words, he refrained 
from using the name of that apostle, partly from 
motives of reverence and partly that he might not 
tear open again wounds which were now half 
healed. It is clear that this special view of the 
composition of the Epistle is open to all, or to 
nearly all, the objections mentioned above as 
generally valid against the supposition of its 
spuriousness. 

(c) Hamack (Chromt, p. 467 ff.) draws a distinc- 
tion between the opening and closing sentences (l^* 
and, on the other hand, the main body of the 
Epistle (l*--6*^). The latter — ^whether originally a 
letter or mot, there is no evidence to determine — ^is 
the work of ‘ some prominent teacher and confessor, 
who, possibly writing from Eome, and, it may be, 
a prisoner there, was certainly so familiar with 
Pauline Christianity that he could move about 
within its area with perfect freedom.’ * The date of 
this document, which to us is a fragment, lies be- I 
tween 83-93, but may conceivably be some 20 years 
earlier. The opening and closing sentences, on the 
other hand, Hamack, modifying a suggestion first 
put forward by him in Ms mition of tne DidacM 
(p. 106 n.), considers to have been added between 
A.B. 150 and 176. He further discovers resem- 
blances in style between these sentences and 
2 Peter, the earliest document in which our Epistle 
is quoted as the work of St. Peter, and indulges 
the suspicion that the clauses which now begin and 

* McQtffert {Uistmty of (Jhristimit}f in the Apost, Age p, 690) 
oOKjectaires that the writer of the Epistle was Baniaba 43 . B© j 
•oceptB Bamack'e theory of ioterpoiation. I 


end 1 Peter are the work of the same author as 

2 Peter. 

Hamack (p. 458 If.) urges that bis view as to 1^-*'. jg 
firmed by four arguments. (1) Tiiese sentences can without 
loss be removed from the document. But, on this principlej all 
Epistles might profitably be curtailed at both ends. (2) Xhobv 
sentences are poor in style, and present various difficulties. But 
it is only natural that the beginning and th© -olose of a letter 
should be sim;^le and plain in style, and Harnick's objection to 
the phrase $1$ ufraM'/iP zcB jxv^icr^h ati\uMT6S ’lyj/r&v 'Xpiernu (I®) 
is due to a want of appreciation of the words (see below, p. 794). 
Further, the existence of ambiguities in those parts of a letter 
which deal with personal matters is often a strong proof of 
its authenticity. The writer of a letter assumes on the part 
of his correspondents a knowledge of personal facts, obvloui 
enough at the time, but soon forgotten. Moreover, any gaps 
in such knowledge the bearer of a letter would be trusted 
to fill up. (3) The motive of such additions lay in a sense 
of the instructiveness of the document, and the feeling that 
words so full of edification must be apostolic. Phenomeim 
not wholly dissimilar are found in connexion with other docu- 
ments— * Ephesians/ Ep. Barnabas, the so-called Second Ep. of 
Clement. But the first assertion suggests no answer to the 
question why the fragment should be assigned to St. Peter and 
not rather to St. Paul, with whose writings it has obvious points 
of contact. In regard to the second assertion, the reply is 
obvious. The documents adduced fail as parallels, both in othef 
respects and especially just in the crucial point, via. the addi- 
tion to a document of sentences containing details geographical 
and personal, which are, as they stand, obscure, and are alto- 
gether lacking in picturesque precision. (4) Tradition favours 
the hypothesis. No writer before Irenaeus quotes the letter jm 
that of St. Peter. On the reception of the Epistle in the 
Church see above. 

Harnack's hypothesis Is open to serious objections, based 
on the internal evidence of the document itself and on exter- 
nal evidence. In the first place, what was the character of 
the document (i.e, 18 ~ 610 )? it was not a treatise^ for it is 
hortatory throughout. Was it, then, like the so-called Second 
Epistle of Clement, a homily^ This is in the highest degree 
improbable, partly because of its close resemblances to St. PauTs 
Epistles j especially of the opening paragraph— iyXoyjjvw c titos 
sr«T45/> *.r.x. (is>— to the opening paragraph of 2 Co and 
* Ephesians’; partly because of the great variety of topics dealt 
with — ^a procedure natural in a letter, but ill-suited to a sei*mon ; 
partly because the language is general, and there is an absolute 
lack of any such reference to the immediate surroundings or the 
special circumstances of his hearers as we should expect in th© 
words of a preacher; partly because the whole tone of the 
document produces the impression that the teacher is not face 
to face with those whom he is addressing— note especially the 
phrase irpurjSvFipwf (sffv iv ufuv leapeucetxS (51). If, then, the docu- 
ment was neither a treatise nor a homily^ it must have been a 
letter ; and, if a letter, it must originally have included, if not 
some personal message, at least some form of salutation. We 
must therefore suppose either that the interpolator deliberately 
excised the original beginning or ending or both, or that the 
document came into his hands in a mutilated form. This last 
hypothesis, so far as the initial salutation is concerned, is highly 
improbable; for the first leaf of the MS must have contained 
much more of the letter than the customary brief words of 
salutation, and the paragraph which must have immediately 
followed the salutation (18^*) is extant. In the second place, the 
difficulties arising from the consideration of internal evidence 
are increased when external evidence is taken into account. 
The main body of the Epistle, as Hamack admits (p. 461 f.), w’as 
known to Clement (probably), Polycarp, and Papias. The Epistle 
therefore must have been widely circulated before the time of 
the supposed interpolator. How are we to account, then, foi 
these widely- circulated (uninteipolated) copies having disap- 
peared, leaving no posterity ; VfhUe all known MSS and versions, 
all MSS used by Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Irenams, and 
all other early writers who quote the Epistle as the work of St. 
Peter, must have descended from a single ancestor— the copy, 
that is, in which the additions at the beginning and the end 
were niade about the middle of the 2nd cent. ? * The improba- 
bilities involved in Harnack’s hypothesis are many and great. 
It is important, because it essentially belongs to a period of 
transition. It is the product, on the one hand, of the linger- 
ing influence of an older criticism, too thoroughly bent upon 
negative results to retain much delicacy of perception ; and, on 
the other hand, of a keen iitemry ana spiritual sense of the 
significance of a writer’s matter and manner. His own words 
(p. 464 f.) are remarkable, and appropriately conclude this 
section : * If the hypothesis here brought forward should pro're 
erroneous, I should more readily prevail upon iiivgelf to regard 
the improbable as possible and to claim the Epistle for Peter 
himself, than to suppose that a Pseudo-Fetrus wrote our frag- 
ment as it now stands, from the first verse to the last, soon 
after a,I). 90, or even from ten to thirty years earlier. Such an 


* Hamack supposes interpolations not only in 1 P, but also in 
Jude, the Pastoral Epistles, Mt, Jn (Die dhromlogie pp. 408, 
486, 700, 679). The improbability of such a hypothesis in the 
case of a single document, as pointed out above, is very great. 
The improbability of the same improbable series of events having 
taken place in the case of six separate documents is infinite. 
The argument is well put by Dom Butler in the Dublin Heme-iM 
for Jan. 1899, p, 18 ff. 
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Bmumjitmn Is, In my opinfoiit, weighed down by insuperable 
difficulties. * 

We proceeds tlieBj to examine the objections 
urged against the view that the salutation is 
original and veracious, and that the Epistle was 
written by St* Peter* The chief of these are five 
In EEmber— , 

(1| The references to persecution are of such a 
Mnd as to imply a date which lies outside the prob- 
ables if not the possible, limits of St. Peter’s life. 
This objection has been (p. 78Sfl[*.) considered. 

(2| St* Peter was a . Jew of lowly origin, and 
Papias speaks of Mark as his ip/jL^vevr'^s. The 
Epistle, on the other hand, is wiitten in good Greek, 
and the writer was thoroughly familiar with the 
LXX (so, Jtlicher, EinL p. 132 f.). The facts 
alleged as to the Epistle are undisputed (see above, 
p. 7811). Axe they incompatible with St. Peter’s 
authorship ? In Galilee, with its Greek towns such 
as Gadara (Jos. Ant xvii. xi. 4, BJ n. vi. 3), there 
was so considerable an element of Greek life that, 
even when St. Peter became a follower of Christ, 
it is unlikely (to say the least) that he was whoUy 
Ignorant of colloquial Greek (Mayor, St James 
p|j. xli, ceix ; Abbott, Essays on the Original Texts 
of tke Old and New Testaments p. 162 ; Zahn, 

EinL L p. 28 f.). We may reverently suppose that 
our Lora, when He chose the apostle as ‘ the rock 
on which He would build His Church,’ discerned 
in him intellectual as well as spiritual gifts which 
fitted him for Ms destined work. In Jerusalem, 
after the Ascension, St. Peter had much intercourse 
with Hellenistic Jews. His departure from Pales- 
tine can have been no sudden step; and it would 
be strange if he did not prepare himself for the 
work which lay before him by using opportunities, 
which certainly were within his reach, of increasing 
whatever knowledge he already had of the lingua 
franca of the Roman world. Mark was known in 
the early Church as ‘the interpreter of Peter,’ 
probably because he assisted the apostle in his first 
attempts to address Greek-speaking people. Greek 
mnst have been the vehicle of communication with 
Cornelius, and not ii^robably with the Jews of 
the Dispersion on the Day of Pentecost. We may 
conjecture that Mark was one of ‘the brethren’ 
who accompanied St. Peter from Joppa (Ac 10^), 
and that he helped Mm in speaking to the Roman 
centurion and his household. It may well be that 
Mark ‘the interpreter’ read with the apostle some 
Greek literature, and especially the LXX, of which 
it is not impossible that he h^ gained some know- 
ledge in Ms home at Bethsaida. At any rate the 
years which St. Peter spent in missionary work 
outside the borders of the Holy Land, specially, 
we may add “with great probability, in the Syrian 
Anfcioen and its neighbourhood (see above), cannot 
but have given him a familiarity with Greek 
sufficient to enable Mm to write a letter in Greek, 
even if he still had to trust Mark ‘the xnter- 

f reter’ to prune away in it any solecism of which 
e might still be guilty. ^ The^ Epistle of St. Peter, 
it must be remem berea, is no isolated phenomenon 
in the apostolic age. One who accepts the Epistles : 
of St. James and St. Jude as genuine is entitled 
to point to them as a proof that even Jews who, so 
far as it appears, did not extend their labours be- 
yond JeruBalem, could acquire a good Greek style. 

(3) If the Epistle was written from Rome, its 
silence altoufc the death of St. Paul, if his martyr- 
dom was recent, or, if St. Paul was then at Rome, 
the absence of any message from him or news 
about Mm, is said to be inexplicable (cl von Soden 
p. 115). The subject will come before us again. 
For the present, it is sufficient to say that the 
bearer of the letter — such as Silvanus appears ^ to 
have been— might well be entrusted with personal 
new® (Hort p. 6). 


(4) It is alleged that we do not find In ^ the 
Epistle much which we should expect to find in a 
letter of St. Peter, the chief of the Lord’s personal 
followers; that it shows no sign of a vivid re- 
membrance either of Christ’s life or of His teaching 
(von Soden p. 115; Jiiiiclier p. 134; Hamack p* 
451). We cannot, then, place the Epistle after St. 
Paul’s Epistles and suppose it to be the work of 
St. Peter, unless we admit, according to Julicher’s 
view, that ‘ Paul had exercised on Peter a greater 
influence than Jesus.’ The discussion of this ob- 
jection falls under two heads, (a) The Lord's life. 
Silence as to the facts of the Lord’s life and 
ministry, strange to us in the case of one who re- 
I membered details the knowledge of which would 
I have been of priceless value to later generations, is 
! not a phenomenon peculiar to 1 Peter. From the 
: Books of the NT other than the Gospels hardly a 
hint as to the events of our Lord’s earthly life 
can he gathered. In the speeches recorded in the 
Acts, if we may assume that they represent with 
substantial accuracy the apostle’s earlier teaching, 
St. Peter refers once to the Lord’s baptism (10®®, 
cf. 1*® 4®") and twice to His miracles (2^^ 10®®), but to 
nothing else before the Passion, The facts of the 
NT then point to the conclusion that in their public 
teaching, whether oral or written, the apostles con- 
centrated attention on the great momenta of the 
Lord’s ‘manifestation’ — His sufferings and death, 
His resurrection and exaltation. While, however, 
there is in the Epistle nothing biographical or 
autobiographical, there are unobtrusive indications 
that its author was an eye-witness of the Lord’s 
Hfe. In 1® o^K ld6vT€$ dyaTore) a return to the 
frst person plural (v.®) would have been quite 
natural had the writer been one who had not seen 
the Lord. The words gain greatly in force and 
tenderness if they are the words of a disciple who 
loved One whom he had seen (Jn 2P®**), and who 
welcomes to a fellowship in his love for Christ those 
who had not seen. Again, when in 5^ the writer 
speaks of himself as d (ruw/wfvjSiJrepos k, rthv 

Tov XpLirrov Ta^/xdrwv, the description is almost 
pointless unless it implies that he bears witness to 
what he himself had seen (contrast 4^®), The %vhole 
clause is clearly intended to justify the authority 
with which the writer addresses ‘tlxe elders.’ He 
shared their position as eiders, and therefore knows 
their difficulties. He is a mtness to the very 
events which form their Gospel, and therefore has 
a unique claim to be heard. The fuU significance 
of the clause is seen only when it is compared with 
(i.) the commands addressed to the eleven, Jn 15®®, 
Lk 24^*^, Ac 1® ; (ii.) St. John’s words in Jn 19®® (cf. 
21®^), 1 Jn 4^^; (iii.) St. Peter’s words as re- 
corded in Ac 1®^^* 2®® 3^® 4®® 5®® 10®® ; and when, on the 
other hand, we mark the entire absence in St. 
Paul’s Epistles of any similar expression, and that 
in passages where he is insisting on his apostolic 
authority (e.g, 2 Co 10'~12^®, Gal I). The nearest 
parallels in St. Paul-1 Co 9^ 15®* « cf. Ac 22^0 2f ® 
— serve to bring out into sharper relief the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Petrine phrase (cf. Ac 13®^*-). 
An instance of this yaprvpla is found in 2®® — a 
reminiscence of the arrest, and of what St. Peter 
saw as he lingered in the high priest’s vestibule. 
In this connexion the force of the imperfects is not 
i to be overlooked. They give not the summary 
statement of the historian, but the vivid remem- 
brance of the eye-witness. Again, in the phrase 
r^v raTeivoippocr^p'ip iyKopL^da’a.trOe (5°), the 
j)icturesque word iyKOfjL^wcrcL<r$€ gathers up the de- 
tails of the scene related in Jn 13^®* and its lessons. 
{b) The Lords teaching. The following are the 
chief coincidences between 1 P and sayings of our 
Lord : (a) recorded in the Synoptic Gospels— 1 P 1^ 
11 Mt 5® 25®^ 6®® ; 1®* ® 4^® !1 Mt 5^® ; !! Lk 10^ ; 

ii Lk 24®8' ^ ; 1^ }j Lk^ 12®® 21®^ ; li Mt 6® Lk 11®? 
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& i| Mt 19^^ Lk 18^^ I 2* (wpotrepx.) II Mt 11^ (cf. 
Jn m 7®’) ; 2® || Mt 16^® ; 2’ (Ps IIS^^) ij Mt 21^2 ; gia 
\<it S^«) II Mt 5“ I 2i»* i! Mt 222^ ; 2^1 (iwaKoX.) |1 6.|gr. 
Mt 10®fi 22® (cl 4^®) li Lk 23^® ; 22® |i e.^. Mt 9®® Lk 

15^ 5 3® II Lk 6«® ; 3^» il Lk lO^® 2P® ; 3^ 11 Mt 5^^ ; 3^ 
I! Mt 102«®- 1 3^« li Lk 628 5 47 (cl 5®) || Mt2442 251s 2041 
Lk i2®7 21®^ ; 4^^ H Mt 6^^ ; 4^® (ir. ktIctt^) i| Mt ; 5^ 
11 Lk 24^^ (Ac 1®) Mt 192® Lk 2228^-5 5* i| Mt 20®®** 5 
6® I! Mt 23^®; (^) recorded in St. John — 1 P 1®*®® || 
Jn a®? 1® 1! 202® ; jia 2^4 n 120.88. jsa || i3S4£. 1512. 2^ 
II gia 1246 . 2®® (Gentiles) !1 lO^^- 5»- * 1! 2P®* (note 

r& dppla /Aou). It has been already noticed that St. 
Peter’s imagery difiers from that of St. Pa,ul (see 
above, p. 782). It may further be remarked that 
all his metaphors (except those of painting and 
working in metals) find parallels in the Lord’s 
sayings. In estimating the force of the list of 
parallels given above, two points must be borne in 
mind : (1) We are not here dealing with a question 
of literary indebtedness. For us the sayings of 
Christ are preserved in the literature of the Greek 
Gospels. One who heard them uttered in the 
original Aramaic would reproduce them, when 
writing in Greek, in a form peculiar to himself. 
Hence verbal simOarity to the Gospels is not a 
measure of real coincidence. (2) The Gospels do 
not give us an exhaustive collection of our Lord’s 
sayings. Hence, in the case of a document which 
claims to be the work of an apostle, the Gospels 
are an imperfect criterion of indebtedness to the 
Lord’s teaching. Yet, judging the influence of our 
Lord’s sayings on the writer of 1 P by the admittedly 
imperfect standard of the written Gospels, it is 
not too much to say that his mind is saturated 
with the words of Christ, and that, in dealing with 
questions and circumstances very difterent from 
those which called forth the Lord’s teaching, he in- 
stinctively turns to the substance and to the words 
of that teaching as bearing upon the actual needs 
of the present. St. Paul was certainly acquainted 
with the Lord’.s teaching (see, e.y., 1 Co 7^®), whether 
in an oral or in some written form ; but the whole 
literature of his Epistles supplies a list of coin- 
cidences with the Gospels fewer in number and 
far less close than this one Epistle. Apart from 
the Johannine Epistles, the only parallel in this 
respect to 1 P is the Epistle of James. 

(5) The objection against the Petrine authorship 
of our Epistle on which recent critics have laid 
most stress is its affinity in doctrine, thought, 
and language with the Pauline Epistles. Jiilicher 
(p. 133) brings out three points as to the relation 
of IP to the Pauline literature, (i.) There is 
nothing^ un-Pauline in it. (ii.) In regard to his 
conception of Christ, of the saving efficacy of His 
death, of faith and regeneration, the writer of 1 P 
breathes the Pauline spirit even as he uses the 
Pauline formulas (e.pr. iv Xpiffrtp 3^® 5^®* ttaoiroieiv 
3^®, diro/cdXv^is and dvomXOTtrecrdm six times, his 
favourite word dyoorpo^). (iii.) There are many 
similarities between 1 P and the Pauline Epistles, 
especially Ro and Eph, which cannot he acci- 
dental ; the ascription of Eph and 1 P to the same 
author is a proposition which has been seriously 
maintained.f This whole position has the ap- 
proval of Hamaek (Die ChronoL p. 451 ff.). But 
the words of the latter in maintaining it give 
expression to significant admissions. ‘ The author,’ 
he writes (p. 452), *is completely determined by 
the spirit of Pauline Christianity. But this de- 
termination is united with such independence and 
freedom in regard to religious thought and teach- 
lag within the limits of this Paulinism, that the 
assumption is an obvious one that Paul himself is 

♦ Outside the Gospels, Eev 144 ig the only passage in ISTT, 
exc^t 1 P 221 , where * to follow ' is used in this csonnexion. 

t This is the conclusion of Sieffert (^dtsohrift f. wissensck. 
Theol 1881, pp.,178fe., 832 ff.). 


the author of the document.’ And again (p. 364 n.li# 
* Were it not for the' dependence [of 1 P] on the 
Pauline Epistles, I might perhaps allow myself to 
maintain its genuineness : that dependence, how- 
ever, is not accidental, but is of the essence of the 
Epistle.’ 

It will be best to clear the ground by indicating 
the affinities between 1 P and the Epistles of the 
NT. — (i.) Homans, (ii.) Ephesians, (iii.) other 
Pauline Epistles, (iv.) James, (i.) Momans, 1 P 

114 j| 122 ; 137 II 26. 11 ; I 20 f. || 10‘25f.. pi |j 424 . | 2 g j| 12 M.. 

2 ® il 121 ; 2 ® ii 2 ^®^* !i 2^4 {| ; 3®^* |l 

12 ®“!® (cf. 1 Th 5^®) ; 3^® li 6 ^® ; 3®^ fi & (cf. Col 2^^) ; 

322 jj 884 . 4if. II 02-11 . 43 jj X2iff. I 3 i 2 ar.. 4101 . |j 12 S -8 . 411 

(cf. 51 ) 11 8”; 417 11 (Is 65®); 5^ }} 8^®. (ii.) 

Ephesians, 1 P 1® 1} 1® ; P" 11 1 ® ; 2® 11 2^®®^-; 3® 

II 432 ; [eiXoyla) H P ; 1! ; 3^® !! 2^® 3^^ ; 3» }| 

I 2 (yff. Ho 82^). (iii.) Other Pauline Eputles, 

1 P P li 2 Th 21® (cf. 1 Th 4^} ; 1® 3®^ 1! Tit 3® ; F® || 

2 Ti 4® ; 1! the Pauline trilogy, e.g. I Co 13^®; 

2^® Ii Gal 5^® (difterent sense) ; 4® 11 2 Ti 4^ (but cl 
Ac 10"®) ; 4® 11 Ph 2'" ; 4^ 11 2 Co 1»* \ Ph 3'® ; 5® if 
1 Th 6®. Note also 2®® 5® ll Ac 20®® (Pauline speech), 
(iv.) James, 1 P 1^ li [hmTropd ) ; 1®^* 11 1®** (but 
see Mt !i F® J 2^ !! 1"^ ; 2'^ It 4^ ; 6® !i 4?* ; 5® 

If 4^. It should further be noted that (a) a phrase 
from Pr 10^® is introduced in 1 P 4® and apparently 
alluded to in Ja 6®®, both Epistles using a render- 
ing other than that of LXX ; (h) Is 40^ is alluded 
to in Ja 1^®** and q\ioted in 1 P 1®" ; (c) Pr 3®" is 
quoted in Ja 4®, 1 P 5® — both having 0 ^eSs, LXX 
K5ptosr.* 

To take first the ease of James, the coincidences 
in this Ep. with 1 Peter can hardly be accounted for 
on the ground of personal intercourse between the 
two writers. They seem to imidy literary in- 
debtedness. The relative dates of the two docu- 
ments (apart from other considerations) supply a 
decisive argument that the borrowing is on the 
side of 1 P (see, e.y., Zalm, Einl L p. 95). Mayor 
(p. cxxiv) gives 40 as the earliest, 50 as the latest, 
year in which James can have been written. 
Zahn (EinL i. p. 92) gives 50 as its approximate 
date. The Epistle would therefore be well known 
among the Jewish Christians in the Syrian towns, 
and certainly among those in the Syrian Antioch, 
in the sixth decade a.d. (see above, note op p. 765). 
There are reasons for thinking that in this decade 
St. Peter was working in this district, and that he 
made Antioch his headquarters (p. 779). ^ It is, 
then, a natural conclusion that St. Peter studied the 
Epistle of James soon after it was written, and that 
some 12 years later many of its graphic phrases 
were fresh in his memory. In any case, tlie fact 
that I P is influenced in thought and language by 
James is an important indication that the niind 
of the writer was one which received and retained 
such impressions. 

The coincidences between 1 P and the Pauline 
Epp. other than Romans and Ephesians are not very- 
close, and are to be accounted for as the outcome 
of a common evolution of Christian jphrases and 
conceptions rather than as instances of direct bor- 
rowing. The most striking of them, dr dyia(r/i<p 
TTPet/paros (2 Th 2^®, 1 P 1®), would, in fact, naturally 
suggest itself when the practical meaning of the 
term Tpedpa^ Hyiop became realized in the Church. 

The case of Romans is widely different. There 
is no doubt that the author of 1 P was acquainted 
with this Epistle. Nor is this surprising, if ^ the 
writer is St, Peter. For as St. Paul was familiar 
with James, so Romans could hardly escape the 
notice of the Apostles of the Circumcision. Though 

^ The supposed coincidences between 1 F and (a) Hebrews 
(see, von Soden, Eand-Commentar iii, 2, p. 2), (b) Apoca- 
lypse (see Spitta, ApohaL p. 511 S.) will be found in either case 
to be such as would naturally appear in independent Christian 
writers of the same period who were well acquainted witlif 
the LXX. 
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addressed to & particular Churoli, it dealt with 
fcmdameatal questions respecting both Jndaistic 
Chrtstianitf^and the relation of * all Israel’ to the 
gospel. It , is not therefore an extravagant sup- 
position thats giving as it did the apostle’s mature 
viewB on matters about which he must on more 
than one occasion have conferred with them (cf. 
Gal he himself communicated it to the leaders 
of the Jewish Churches. At any rate it conld 
hardly fail to become known, soon after it was 
written, at the Syrian Antioch, the great meeting- 
point of Jewish and Gentile Christianity in the 
East as Rome was in the West, and so to be 
brought under St. Peter’s notice. 

In regard to the relation of Ephesians to 1 P the 
case is less simple. Critics of different schools agree 
in holding that 1 F is profoundly influenced by 
Ephesians. The nature of some of the coincidences 
noted above seems to put it beyond doubt that the 
writer of 1 P was familiar with the language of 
Ephesians, A list of coincidences, however, in- 
adequately represents the indebtedness of 1 P to 
that Epistle. ‘ The connexion, though very close, 
does not Ee on the surface. It is shown more by 
i Identities of thought and simEarity in the structure 
of the two !lfeisties as wholes than by identities 
of phrswe ’ (Ilort p. 5). Salmon {Inirod, pp. 443, 
445), noting independently the same facts, sug- 
gests two interpretations of them, {a) ‘ We might 
conjeeturaily explain this difference by supposmg 
the Epistle to the Romans to have been so long 
known to St. Peter that he had had time to 
become familiar with its language, whEe Ms 
acquaintance with the Ephesian Epistle was more 
recent.’ {b) ‘Peter may have arrived at Rome 
before Paul quitted it, in w^hich case there would 
be a good deal of viva voce intercourse between 
the apostles, as there had been in former times. 
The doctrines taught by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians would also naturaUy be the subject of 
his discourses to the Christians at Rome ; and 
these discourses may have been heard by Peter.* 
Looking only, however, at the broad facts of the 
case, we may say that, if Ephesians was written 
by St. PaiE during his first captivity, and if St. 
Peter visited Rome not long afterwards, the ac- 
quaintance of the witer of 1 P with Ephesians 
need cause no difficulty on the supposition that 
that writer was St. Peter. 

From the question of literaiy we pass to that 
of doctrirml indebtedness. The writer of 1 P, it 
is urged (see above), in his theology takes St. 
Paul as his master. There is nothing, it is added, 
un-Pauline in the Epistle. The inference drawn is 
that St. Peter cannot be the author of the Epistle. 
Two observations cover a large part of the ground 
occupied by such criticisms. (1) Behind the argu- 
ment there lies the tacit assumption that the two 
ajjostles stood in regard to each other in a position 
analogous to that taken by the leaders of two 
factions — a progressive and a reactionary party 
—leaders who alike by essential differences of 
principle and by the necessities of party-strife are 
prevented from learning from each other. Such a 
view of the mutual relation of the apostles is, it is 
believed, wholly unsupported by the evidence of 
the NT and of early Christian literature, (2) The 
Epistles of St. Paul form for us so large a jpart of 
the apostolic literature of the first age, t,e* the 
pertoa prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, that 
fosensibly we assume that ideas and doctrines 
emphasia^ in these Epistles must be of Pauline 
origin. That St. Paul had a predominant share in 
the moulding of Christian theology, there can be 
no doubt. But a body of Christian doctrine was 
growing up apart from the immediate sphere of- 
his influence. St, Paul must have been a re-' 
duient as well as a source of spiritual intuitions. 


I Estimating early writings by our imperfect criteria, 
we are probably in danger of exaggerating the 
Pauline element. Thus, to take as an example the 
crucial phrase iv XpLcrr^, which Jiilicher regards as 
borrowed by St. Peter (3^® 5^®* ^^) from the Pauline 
Epistles, there is no question that St. Paul dwelt 
upon the phrase and placed it in many different 
lights. But did he create it ? The evidence points 
to a negative answer. For (a) the phrase is in 
fact the echo of OT phrases — ‘ in God,^ e.g., Ps 56** 
60^2 62^, ‘ in Jehovah,’ e.g,^ Is 45^^* the Christian 
adaptation of these OT expressions being natural 
as the bearing of the Incarnation upon the doctrine 
of God was fully realized ; (b) the idea is implied 
in Mt 18^®, and less distinctly in such references 
to ‘ the name ’ of Christ as Mk 9®^^* ; (c) the con- 
ception finds repeated and emphatic expression in 
St. John’s record of our Lord’s sayings {e,g. 6®® 
and if we acce^ these reports, which are clearly 
independent of rauline influence, as in any degree 
Mstorical, we can hardly doubt that the use of the 
phrase iv Xpicrn} must be traced back to Christ’s 
own teaching. At any rate, an argument can 
hardly be founded on the assumption that the 

E hrase was originated by St. Paul. On the other 
and, the ideas expressed in IP 2®^ 4^** may 
reasonably be considered to bear the stamp of an 
individual mind, and to have been learned from St. 
Paul’s writings or from his ^oken words. Further, 
when the doctrine of the Epistle comes to he ex- 
amined, it will appear that it differs both nega- 
tively and positively from that of St. Pam’s 
Epistles (cf. Hort p. 4). 

To snm up : all that we learn of St. Peter from 
the NT gives us the picture of a man prompt and 
enthusiastic in action rather than fertile in ideas. 
His borrowing from St. James’ Epistle shows 
that his mind was receptive and retentive of the 
thoughts of others. The Epistle undoubtedly owes 
much to St. Paul. But it is only when the Pauline 
element is isolated and exaggerated that it be- 
comes a serious argument against the Petrine 
authorship of the Epistle. 

Julicher (p. 132) implies that, had not the name 
Peter been prefixed to the Epistle, no one would 
have supposed that St. Peter was the author. This 
position is so far true that, had the Epistle been 
anonymous, to assign the Epistle to St. Peter would 
have been an unverifiable hypothesis. We do not 
possess any document sufficiently authenticated as 
the work of St. Peter to be a standard by which the 
Petrine claims of such an Epistle could have been 
judged. The evidence of the speeches in the Acts, 
though worth consideration as confirmatory, is too 
indirect, and their date (assuming that tliey are 
substantially historical) too far removed from any 
date which can with any probabUity be given to 
the Epistle, for a reliable criterion to be supplied 
by them. But these considerations have a double 
application. If, on the one hand, they forbid the 
rash assertion that an anonymous document is 
Petrine, so, on the other hand, they are a warning 
against the hasty rejection of a doeument which 
bears St. Peter’s name on the ground of its alleged 
un-Petrine character. The arguments urged to 
prove that 1 P is un-Petrine have been examined, 
and they have been shown to be unsubstantial, 
resting largely on unsupported presumptions. On 
the other hand, the serious difficulties involved 
in the hypothesis that the name Peter is a later 
addition have been pointed out, and it has been 
shown that the acceptance by the Church of the 
Epistle as the work of St. Peter was early in date, 
wide in extent, and unvarying. 

But is the Petrine authorship to be accepted 
indeed, but accepted with certain qualifications? 
Zahn, following out the suggestions of earlier 
writers (Ewald, Grimm, Spitta), mamtains {Minh 
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1. pp. 10, W) that, while the Epistle originally 
here the name of Peter, the apostle entrusted the 
aetua! composition of it to Silvanus, as one 
peenliarlj itted, certainly more fitted than him- 
self, to put hie thoughts into such a form as would 
appeal to the Gentile Christians of Asia Minor, 
-“One, moreoYcr, who was known to many of the 
Sfcaders of the letter, and whom they would there- 
fore credit with accurately reproducing for them 
Bt. PetePs ideas. The question turns on the 
interpretation of dik XiKomPoO viup to 9 merov 
dl3irX^o0, (&S St’ 6\lym ^ypa^a. The words 

rot? m«rro0 d^., Zahn argues, imply that the part 
taken by Silvanus was a responsible one, and 
therefore cannot have been that of a mere amanu- 
ensis. He must therefore have been either a messen- 
ger who conveyed the letter, or a friend who put 
St. Peter’s thoughts into the form of a letter. The 
former alternative, it is argued, is excluded, because 
In that case the commendation would have been 
meanlngless—painfuily useless, if Silvanus proved 
TOtrue and the Epistle never came into the hands 
of its intended recipients; superfluous, if he de- 
Evered the letter to them. Against this theory the 
following considerations together seem decisive : — 
(1) If SEvanus were the real writer of the Epistle, 
especially if he is to be identified (see below) with 
the Silas of the Acts and the Silvanus of St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians and Corin- 
thians (2 Co), we should expect some salutation 
from him to Ms readers. In Ko 16^ Tertius, who 
was simply the scribe, sends a greeting in the first 
person t/fias dytb T^prtos d 7 pd^ets r^p 

iriffroXiiP ip Kvpltfi)^ (2) Such a divided autnorship 
— the main ideas being supplied by one man, their 
manipulation and expression being the work of 
another-^^uld not result in a letter so natural and 
so easy in its passage from thought to thought, the 
transition to a fresh and important idea (e,g, 1^^) 
bei^ sometimes due to an incidental phrase. 
(3) The tone of authority in 5*, where the address 
is strictly personal, is explicable only on a theory 
either ox deliberate personation or of real apos- 
tolic authorship. (4) The language of 5^ is abso- 
lutely natural if Silvanus was, what his position 
in the early Church (see below) fitted him to he, 
m apostolic delegate, who could, out of his own 
knowledge, speak of all personal matters and of the 
progress of the Chnrch in Rome, and whose experi- 
ence and special gifts (Ac 15*®) qualified him to 
give direction and mstmction in questions of faith 
and of conduct. Compare especially Ac 15®", Col 
4'^®*, Eph The language in the context con- 
firms this view t (a) the order of the words 5ta S. 
^fup rod r. d5. is remarkable, and seems designed to 
picture St. Peter’s messenger and his friends face 
to face; (&) h* HUyup iypafa implies that the 
apostle’s written words were few, because he knew 
that they would be enforced and supplemented by 
the living voice of Silvanus* 

F®y of th® bearer of a letter compare Est 

aPts 0.9 ; the subscriptions added in many MSS to the Pauline 
Epistles, Bomana — itm Kp/titSw hk cui:%pi> ; 

n 133 ; the * verso* of a letter in the Berlin 

Papyr. 385 — kiri Bv^rpk hk 

2$pf*'V»mpkS99{ Further, hk vtfpg 

fe used In reference to the bearer. In Ac 1682 the deter* 
minarion of the Oburch at Jerusalem to send delegates to 
Antioch Is mentiuned, in v.ss the additional fact that the dele* 
gate^ contejed a lettier* the phrase in v.9s hk 

ptpk kMn there corresponds the phrase in hihimv tkv 
ttrtrrtkiv, m Polyc. od PM. xiv. ‘Haec nobis scripH per 
Orescentem, qnem in prsesenti commendaui uobia at nunc com- 
mendo.* Three passages in the Ignatian Epistles are, at first 
sight, ambiguous, and may refer eiUier to the scribes or to ^e 
bearers of the letters. (») From Smyrna Ignatius wrote to 
three Churches near at hand (Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles) and 
to the distant Church of Eome. In ch. 10 of the Epistle to the 
Iasi Stained Church he says, M &fMf rxvttut 2jfA{ipviijs 

tSp kJ^ttfjcKxotptirrm. Several reasons make it probable 
that the fi^esians were the bearers and not the amanuenses of 
the ietter-^l) The plural : it would be natural to dictate a short 
letter to one person ; (2) the context : after a parenthetical 


sentence Ign. continues : mp) rm rptuXBmvm fm Iwpfmff gk 
*pkpe,ijvt the probability being that the mention of those who had 
gone before him from Spna to Rome is suggested by the 
mention of those who are even now going before him from 
Smyrna to Eome ; (3) the sequel : at the next stage of the 
journey ^roas) only one of the, Ephesians was still with 
Ignatius, viz. Burrhus, (b) From Troas Ignatius writes to the 
Philadelphians, the Smyrnseans, and to Polycarp. In the 
closing salutations of the twojormer .Rpistles the words occur— 
iv Tpojkh' ypec 0 i>} vpc.7v S/ot Bo^ppeiv, Here the context 

gives no help towards the interpretation of dm. But other 
considerations seem decisive. If ha, points to the scribe, then 
there seems to be no reaso.n whj'- the amanuensis should be 
mentioned in three letters (Horn,., Philad., S 7 nyr,\ but passed 
over in silence in the remai,ning four letDers. If, however. In 
each case hk designates the bearer, then the facts admit of an 
easy explanation. There would be no need to mention the 
messenger in the case of the letter to Polycarp j for the same 
person would be in charge of it who was entrusted with the 
letter to the Smyrnseans. Again, the distance from Smyrna to 
Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles was small, and there must have 
been constant means of communication, of which Ignatius 
would naturally avail himself. In the case of all the letters 
which had to travel far, the name of the bearer (or bearers) la 
consistently given. Further, the elaborate care bestowed by 
Ignatius (Smyr, xi., Polyc, vii. f.) and by Polycarp (ad Phil 
3 M.) on the appointment of delegates to the Church of Syria, 
and the conveyance of letters by their means, is important as 
confirming the interpretation of the Xgnatian phrase ypa^m hd 
viv«f given above, and also as illustrating the employment In 
apostolic and sub-apostolic times of men of recognized position 
in communications between Churches. 

VI. The Ciechmstanoes of Composition.— 
Tke restoration of a history must be conjectural. 
The test of probability in such a case is the extent 
to which the scheme as a whole offers a natural 
explanation of the details which have a claim 
to be taken into account. In the preceding art. 
it was pointed out that a good deal of indirect 
evidence points to the supposition that St. Paul 
during his imprisonment himself summoned St. 
Peter to Rome, chiefly in order that the sight of 
the two apostles— the one commonly regarded as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, the other as the Apostle 
of the Circumcision — planning and working to- 
gether might bring home to the Roman Christians 
the great lesson of unity, St. Peter, we may 
suppose, arrived in Rome shortly before St. Paulas 
release. St. Paul had not very long before written 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, setting forth in it his 
mature views on fundamental questions, many of 
which could not but engage St. Peter’s attention 
in Rome. It would therefore be almost inevitable 
that St. Peter should study, or, if he had read it- 
before, should study afresh, that Epistle. More- 
over — what is of more importance — he would he 
brought into close and unrestrained intercourse 
with the mind of the writer. Such intercourse 
might well recall to his memory the thoughts and 
words of the Epistle to the Romans, and perhaps 
suggest its re-perusal. It makes no great demand 
on the imagination to see how an Epistle written 
by St. Peter under such circumstances would be 
full of Pauline thought and Pauline language, and, 
in particular, would he likely not seldom to echo 
the words of the Epistles to the Romans and to 
the Ephesians. 

Is it possible to arrive at any probable conclusion 
as to the point of time when the Epstle was 
written? (i.) The language of that important 
section of the Epistle which deals with obedience 
to the civil power (2^^^), gains greatly in point and 
realiiy if it was used in view of St. Paul’s appeal 
'to the ei^eror having recently issued in hfs ae- 
qnittal* It would be natural lor one writing at 
such a time to recall what St* Paul had himself 
said on this subject (Bo IS^®*), and,^ while using Ms 
expressions, to sharpen them and give them greater 
definiteness. Then it might well seem that * the 
praise of them that do weE* was an end of the 
magistrate’s functions. If the decision of the 
Imperial Court had lately frustrated the endeavour 
of the Jews to secure the condemnation of the 
apostle of the true Messiah, the event would 
appear as a revelation of ‘ the will of God ’ in 
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wapeet to His use of the power of the civil 
magistrate — ayaBow&wdpras liiv twp d<pp6v(aif 

dpdpihvm dypwclav, (ii.) Critics from many points 
of view have laid stress on the absence in the 
Epistle of any reference to St. Pani. It is one of 
the problems of the Epistle. But does not the 
difficulty vanish at once if we suppose that St. Peter 
wrote while St. Paul was still m Eome, and that 
Silvanus was undertaking as SL PauVs messetiger 
a journey to the Churches of Asia Minor ? In that 
case it would have been unnatural for the Epistle to 
convey a message from St, Paul ; while news about 
St. Paul would be needless^ since Silvanus would 
himself explain the position of affairs at Home. 

It is oomTOonlj taken for granted that the Silvanus of 1 Pis 
the Bame person as the Silas of Acts and the Silvanus of St. 
Paul's Epistles. This is an assumption, though a highly probable ' 
one. Four persons bearing the name in the shortened form i 
(Silas) meet us in the pages of Josephus. The name Silvanus is 
found In the form in OiG 1816, 7256, in the fonn 

in CIG 4039, 4071, The name, then, is not so common 
as to make it very likelj^ that more than one Silvanus was closely 
connected with the apostles. And, further, what we know of 
. the Silvanus of the earlier apostolic history corresponds so 

j strikingly with the facts and probabDitiea involved in the 

1 mention of Silvanus in 1 F, that the identification is advanced 

1 many stages of probability. The points important for our 

1 present purpose are as follows. Silvanus appears suddenly 

at the time of the < Council’ at Jerusalem as an viyoufAiP»€ 

1 h riis <Ac 1522). He is chosen by the Church at 

1 Jerusalem to undertake a mission of extreme delicacy as 

1 delegate to the Church of Antioch. There his prophetic gifts 

1 made a deep impression. After a time he returned to Jeru- 

salem. That he had left Antioch before the painful controversgr 
alluded to in 0al 2, and that he was not therefore one of 

who proved faithless to St. Paul’s teaching, seems dear 
from the fact that St. Paul deliberately selected him as his 
companion after the rupture with Barnabas and Mark (see art. 
Mark). As St. Paul’s companion, he visited Berbe, Lystra, 
and lconium. WithhimhetraveraedT^j»4^swy/«6» *fl6ir*X«r<»«» 

1 and, having shared his Journey along the borders of 

Mysia, with Mm entered Europe. TOen St. Paul was con- 
strained by Hhe brethren * to hasten from Bercea, he left behind 
him Siliis and Timothy—Silas, doubtless, as his representative, 
and Timothy as Silas’ companion and assistant— to carry out 
the important work of building up the recently planted Church. 
When the apostle arrived at Athens, he seems to have felt 
keenly the need of the support of Silas* and Timothy’s presence 
(Ac 1718). It seems probable that Timothy Joined St. Paul at 
Athens, and was sent back by him thence to Thessalonica (1 Th 3i), 
and that Silas remained in Macedonia and continued the work 
in other cities besides Beroaa, till he at length, -with Timothy, 
left Macedonia, and met St. Paul at Corinth (Ac IS®). It is 
important to notice that, whatever the exact details of the 
history may have been, Silas was entrusted by St. Paul with 
the task of developing Ms own initial work in the Churches of 
Macedonia, to which the apostle himself, as time went on, 
became bound with unusually strong and tender ties of affec- 
tion. After his arrival at Corinth, Silvanus disappears from the 
narmtive of the Acts (cf . 2 Co li®). Some ten years elapse, and 
we find a Silvanus at Rome, probably, as we have seen, while 
St. Paul was still in the city, (a) It would have been very 
natural for Bt. Paul’s old companion to join him at Borne, 
where others among the apostle’s former fellow-workers had 
gatoered round him (Ool 47*14^ Philem23f.). st. Paul clearly 
md special need of the sympathy and faithful co-operation of 
* those who were of the circumcision ’ (Col 4ii). (b) On the other 
hMd, the fact that Silvanus is not mentioned in any of the 
Epistles of the Captivity, and that he appears in the city, 
apparently not long after the last of these was written, in 
coimexionSwith St. Peter, suggests the probability that he came 
to Eome with St. Peter. Silvanus was in early days closely 
connected with the Churches of Jerusalem and Antioch (Ac 
lg 22 . 32. 83), and it may well be that after he ceased to travel 
with St. Paul he resumed work in Syria. St. Peter, as we saw, 
probably came to Eome from Syria, possibly from Antioch. 
The two men may thus have been much thrown together in 
later as in earlier years. If St. Peter was summoned to Borne 
by St. Paul himself with the express purpose of deepening the 
unity of the Ohuroh, he would naturally choose as the com- 
panion of his Journey to the capita! one of St. Paul’s old 
associates. For such a mission Silvanus was peculiarly fitted. 
He was a Jewish Christian who had long possessed the confi- 
dence of the leaders of the Church at Jerusalem (Ac issaff.). 
He had' been closely associated ^with Bt. Paul. He was a 
Roman citisen (Ac 1637), St. Paul was in the habit of sending 
Ms most trastea friends as his delegates to distant places to 
consolidate or to extend his work. It would be very natural 
that he should send Silvanus on such a mission to districts in 
some of which were Churches in planting which they had worked 
together, while in others were Christian communities which 
must have been to some extent the indirect outcome of their 
common work. On the assumption, then, that w© have to deal 
with only one Silvanus in the apostolic history, we are able to 
weave the probabilities into a natural and consistent narrative ; 
miA so far as is possibie In such cases, the assumpiRon is JustifiedL 

But why does St. Peter seize the opportunity 
of Silvanus’ journey to write an Epistle to tha 
Churches of Asia Minor? There is no indication 
that he had any personal knowledge of his readers 
in any of the districts to which lie writes. It does 
not appear that he wished to bring before them 
and the Church generally any characteristic con- 
victions of his as to the interpretation of the 
Christian faith, as St. Paul desired to do in the 
]l^istles to the Romans and to the * Ephesians.’ 

No controversy is touched upon by him. The 
Epistle bears no trace of having been called forth 
by the difficulties or needs of any particular 
Church. Is not the motive which led St. Peter 
to write a letter to the Christians scattered over 
the vast districts of Asia Minor the same which 
we saw reason for thinking brought him to 
Rome? It is plain that if Silvanus, who long 
before had been known to some of these Churches 
as a companion of St. Paul, and who now was 
travelling as St. Paul’s delegate, brought with him 
a letter from St. Peter, the effect on the minds of 
the Asiatic Christians would be only less powerful 
than that produced on the Roman Christians 
by the sight of the two apostles working and 
planning together in the Capital. The fact that 
the letter was written and received under such 
circumstances, would be the strongest enforcement 
of the lesson of the Church’s unity. The Epistle 
may even have been written at St. Paul’s request. 
But however that may be, the motive suggested 
seems adequate and simple. It harmonizes with 
the phenomena of the Epistle, and indeed throws 
fresh light on some of them. Thus it is no longer 
surprising that there is no great thought or purpose, 
doctrinal or personal, which dominates the whole 
Epistle. Its scope is truly summed up in the very 
general words — lypa^a wapaKaXQv xal imfmpnrvpiav 
raikijp etpcu d\7j07} xtCpiv roO 0€ov (5^^). Again, the 
Pauline tone of the Epistle is seen to correspond 
with all the circumstances of its composition. If 
these were what we have found reason to think 
them to have been, the letter could not but be 
Pauline. Once more, have we not here a final 
explanation of the fact that, though the mind of 

St. Peter constantly recurs to the words of Christ, 
he makes only indirect allusions to the privilege 
which he once had of watching the life of the 
Incarnate Lord? To have dwelt on this would 
have been te appear to disparage the apostolate 
of St. Paul. 

To sum up: all the conditions of the problem 
seem to be satisfied if we assign the Epistle to a 
time shortly after St. Paul’s trial had ended in his 
acquittal. The power of the Roman State seemed 
to be on the side of the Church, But the hatred 
of the Jews ivas an enemy ‘ scotched, not killed,’ 
nay, perhaps it was intensified because deprived of 
its expected prey. Nor would the social trials of 
the Christians among their heathen neighbours be 
lessened by the Imperial decision. The daily ex- 
perience oi a Christian at Eome might well suggest 
serious warnings as to the proving of faith through 
suffering. The situation was as follows. St. Paul 
had himself summoned St. Peter to Rome, with 
the supreme object of showing to the Christians at 
Rome and to ‘ the brotherhood in the world ’ the 
unity of the Body and of the Spirit, St. Peter had * 
arrived in Rome, and mth him St. Paul’s old com- 
panion Silvanus, After St. Paul’s release Silvanus 
consents to become Ms delegate, as he had been 
years before, and on his behalf to imdertake a long 
i journey in Asia Minor. Silvanus would explain 
to these Churches the situation at Borne. He 
would enforce the spiritual and doctrinal lessons 
which were uppermost in St. Paul’s mind. But the 
work of consolidating the Churches, and in them 
the Church, would be greatly advanced if Silvanus, 
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the messenger of St. Fanl, hronght with him a 
letter from St. Peter. The letter itself might deal 
with general topics, as indeed was inevitable when 
it wm addressed to readers spread over so vast an 
area. But the fact that it was written by St. Peter, I 
now a fellow-worker with St. Paul at Rome, and 
transmitted by the common friend of both apostles, 
now executing St. Paul’s commission, was itself 
the revelation of the mind of the apostles, and a 
caE to deepen the common life of ‘the brother- 
hood,’ the significance of which cannot be exagger- 
ated. 

It is right to notice two other recent reconstructions of the 
apostoKc history in connexion with the composition of 1 P. 
Tne points in which they are open to criticism have been 
&ii£5ciently indicated in the preceding sections and in art. 
Pbtbe. (1) Zahn’s theory (Bird. ii. p. 18 f.) is as follows 
It m almost impossible to explain the silence of the Epistle as 
to St. Paul if St. Peter wrote either at a time when the two 
aposties were together in Borne or after St. Paul’s death. It 
is probable that Mark went from Rome to Ada Minor (Col 4l0) 
in the autumn of 62, or early in 63, and afterwards visited 
Jerusalem. From him St. Peter learned the difficulties which 
the Jewish Christian teachers had created for St. Paul, and also 
the intention of the latter after his expected release to under- 
take a Journey to the far West. St. Peter felt these tidings to 
be a call to himself to visit Borne. Such a visit was no violation 
of the compact recorded in Gal 29, since the Boman Church had 
not been founded by St. Paul, and was composed of Jewish 
Christiana, many of whom were Palestinian Jews. St. Peter 
arrived in Rome in the autumn of 63 or earlj^ in 64. St, Paul 
had already left the city. Since the duration of St. Paul’s 
missionary Journey to Spain could not be foreseen, it was 
natural that St. Peter should tread in St. Paul’s footsteps in 
otoer ways, and in particular in caring for the Churches of 
Asia. The fact that Silvanus assisted him in writing the Epistle, 
enabled him to strike a note in the letter which would find an 
echo in the hearts of men who directly or indirectly owed their 
Christianity to St. Paul. As nothing in the Epistle implies that ; 
he had recently arrived in Borne, and as his correspondents i 
appear to be already aware of the fact that he was in the city, ' 
St. Peter probably wrote the Epistle in the course of the year 
64, a few months before his martyrdom. (2) Swete (St. Mark 
p, xviif.) follows Lightfoot in dissociating the martyrdom of St. 
Peter from that of St. Paul, but argues that * it is open to con- 
•ideration whether St, Paul’s was not the earlier.” He thinks 
that ‘ an examination of 1 Peter supplies more than one reason 
for believing the Epistle to have been written subsequently to 
St. Paul’s death.” Over and above the references to persecution 
which, he thinks, point to 70-75 as the limit of date, he notices 
that toe letter is addressed to Christian communities some of 
which were Pauline Churches ; that its bearer is * a well-known 
colleague of St. Paul” ; that it contains reminiscences of two of 
St. Paul’s writings (Eph, Ro). *The conclusion can scarcely be 
avoided that at the time when it was written St. Paul had 
finished his course. The caw of the Churches had devolved on 
St. Peter ; the two oldest associates of St. Paul had transferred 
their services to the surviving Apostle ; both had originally been 
members of toe Church at Jerutsalem, and, when the attraction 
of the stronger personality had been withdrawn, both had 
returned to toeir earlier leader. St. Peter on his part is careful 
to show by toe character of his letter and by hia selection of 
colleagues that he has no other end than to toke up and carry 
on the work of St, Paul.” 

It remains to notice the evidence supplied by the 
Epistle as to the intended journey of Sitmnus. On 
the anestions suggested W IP see especially 
Hort^s dissertation, ‘The Provinces of Asia Minor 
included in St. PetePs address * (1 Peter pp. 157- 
184; cf. p. 17). Hort shows that (1) the position 
of Asia neither first nor last in the list, (2) the fact 
‘ that Pontus and Bithynia stand at opposite ends 
of the list, though they together formed hut a 
single province, the title of which combined both 
names/ indicate that in that list we have presented 
the projected course of the journey, Silvanus ‘ was 
to enter Asia Minor hy a seaport of Pontus, and 
thence to make a circuit till [he] reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the Enxine once more.’ Why he 
purposed to land m Pontus it is vain to conjec- 
ture. The condition of the Christian communities, 
or some specM call to evangelistic work in that 
district or in the districts to which he would thus 
best gain access, have been the determining 
motive. It is probable that Silvanus was to land 
at Sinope, the most important of the towns on the 
seaboard of Pontus. Thence he would visit the 
northern portion of the vast province of Galatia, 
probably making its capital Ancyra his head- 


quarters. At Ancyra he would find more, than 
one road by which he could reach Csesarea, the one 
town of considerable importance in Cappadocia. 
Taking at this point the great road running west- 
ward to Ephesus, he would be able to visit the 
Churches in South Galatia, and so to enter the 
province of Asia. Northwards there lay Christian 
communities through which lie would pass on his 
way to Bithynia, where it seems to have been the 
intention that he should again take ship. ‘ In thus 
following hy natural and simple routes the order 
of provinces which stands in the first sentence of 
the Epistle, Silvanus would be brought into con- 
tact with eve:^ considerable district north of the 
Taurus in which there is reason to suppose that 
Cliristian communities would be found’ (Hort p* 
184). 

VII. Summary of the Epistle.— The opening 
of a new section in the Epistle is marked in 2^^ 
by the appeal conveyed by the word dya.7riqroL Thus 
the letter has three main divisions^ of which the 
several topics may be thus approxwiately repre- 
sented— (I.) the privileges belonging to the 

redeemed family of God ; (II.) 2^M^^ the duties of 
‘the brethren’; (III.) the trials of ‘the 

brethren.’ The difierent sections, however, over- 
lap in regard to their subjects, and the thought 
of the Epistle is too spontaneous and (in a literary 
sense) too unpremeditated to admit of any formal 
analysis. The following paraphrase is an attempt 
to bring out the sequence and general treatment o* 
ideas 

I. 11-210. The primleges belonging to the redeemed family 

of &od, — (1) Ilf*. Salutation. (2) 13-12. phe joy of (ai 

Vv.s*®, Benediction of the Father for the new birth and th«^ 
heavenly inheritance, (b) Vv.O-®. This joy in Christ is main- 
tained by you in the midst of present sorrows, the issue of 
which will be seen at * the revelation of Jesus Christ.* Faith in 
an unseen Lord is the spring* ^whence comes this Joy of ffuTtipia.. 
(c) Vv.io-12. This a'afTyipiec. was the subject of the prophets’ 

1 search, as they foretold the facts which evangelists proclaimed 
to you, and which angels desire to discern. (3) li3~2io. The 
fruits of this rm^pU in life, (a) Vv. 13-21, Seriousness. Such 
being your position, do you, with minds alert and passions in 
control, set your hope on the Divine grace ever supplied to 
you, as Jesus Christ is gradually revealed to you. Jiot your 
sinful past, but the holiness of God must be the standard of 
your life. You must be solemnized by («) the remembrance 
that your ‘Father in heaven ’ is a strict Judge ; (0) the thought 
of the greatness of the price paid for your redemption from an 
inheritance of vanity, (b) Vv.22-25, Love to wards the unemhers 
of the spiritual family. The self^purification involved in re- 
demption leads on to the cultivation of love towards the membei s 
of the spiritual family— genuine, deep, active. This is a dut y 
which fiows from the fact of dyaymyto-fi. (c) 21*-. Growth. If 
(on the negative side) you have stripped off from yourselves 
malice and such unchildlike vices, you must (on the positive 
side) surrender yourselves to your true spiritual instincts and 
live by toe spiritual milk, the spiritual sustenance which Is the 
direct gift of God, So you will grow up unto ffotrvtola,. (d) 
Privilege. Christ is the living stone, rejected by the act of men 
but in God’s sight tyripuos. He is the foundation on which 3 'ou 
are being built up as a spiritual house for spiritual acts of wor- 
ship. This view of Christ (t.e, as the foundation stone) finds 
expression in the very letter of Scripture (Is 28^®). It has a 
double aspect. On the one hand, it is for you who believe that 
He is hrtfMs. On the other hand, for those who disbelieve, the 
Psalmist’s words about the stone of stumbiing are true, their 
very stumbling being within the limits of the Divine purpose. 
But you are the true Israel, with all toe privileges of the 'Aenh 
0*ov. 

II. 21M11. The brotherhood which is in the worlds and its 
dwto.— (1) 2iif*. General introductory counsels. Be like mere 
sojourners in the world. Let the moml beauty of your con- 
duct make your very detractors watch you, so that in the day 
of decision they may glorify God. (2) 213-8^2. puty of sub- 
mission to eve^ Divine institution among mm. (a) 2^4-17, 
Subjects and civil magistrates. For Christian freedom must 
not be a cloak for (social or political) disafiecrion. * Honour 
the king” is one practical application of the universal rulf 
* Honour all men.” (5) 2^3-25. Slaves and masters. Obey even 
unreasonable masters. He who does right and patiently suffers 
wrong, pleases God. To nothing less than this were you called. 
For Christ suffered for us ; and m all His sufferings left us the 
pattern-sketch of a life of sinless endurance and constant trust 
(c) 3I-®. Wives and husbemds. To watch the wife’s serious and 
pure life may win the husband who has been deaf to the spoken 
message. Her adornment must be within— a spirit placid in 
itself, gentle towards others. Such is the example of the wives 
of ancient story, (d) 37. Husbands. Husbands have a corre- 
sponding duty— to pay toeir wives the reverence dae to toeii 
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weakBess. Tlios© who share an earthly home (trwoixevvTSf) 
must; behave to each other as those who share {crmxXmpovofMi) 
the heavenly inheritance, (e) A $ummary of mutual 
duties (cf. 5»). In a word, let kindness rule. Do not return 
evil for evil, hut bless your revilers; for the inheritance 
of blessing is the end of the Christian calling (Ps 3412-16). 
(/) 31S-22, Suffering and U$ reward. I spoke of eiril. Who 
shall do you evil, if you be champions of good? But even 
shmld you suffer for righteousness’ sake, you are happy. Do 
not fear, but make your hearts a sanctuary for the Christ. 
Towards others,' be always ready to explain and defend your 
faith to any questioner. In yourselves, maintain a good con- 
fcience, that your conduct may shame your detractors. For, 
ikouid this be God’s will, it is better that you, like Christ, 
should suff er for well-doing than for evil-doing. For Christ once 
for all, Is. dealing decisively with sins, died, the just on behalf 
of the unjust, that He might bring you (then afar off) to 
God. Blit these sufferings had (as yours will have) their 
Ssme In blessing, (i.) On the one hand, His being put to 
death in regard to His flesh was His quickening in regard 
to His (human) spirit. Clothed in that human spirit He 
extended (xm) His sphere of ministry. He journeyed and made 

i jroclamation to the spirits in prison, spirits who slighted God’s 
ong-suffeiing in the days when the ark was being built. In the 
ark only eight souls were saved, the water (which to others was 
Ihe instrument of judgment) bearing up the ark and so becom- 
ing an Instrument of rM-rvipim. The reality, of which the water 
of the Flood was a type, even baptism, saves ((ruKu) you ; not the 
external cleansing of the flesh, but the inquiry of a good con- 
icienoe after God,* the final source of its efflcacy being the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, (ii.) The patient suffering of 
Christ hfiwi a second issue — His triumph. He journeyed (as 
^fore into Hades 31®, so now) into heaven and is at God’s 
light hand, the victorious sovereign over all spiritual powers. 
( 0 ) The ideal of Christian l^'e. Christ then suffered in 
relation to the flesh. Hence the true conception of life. Let 
it be your armour. To have suffered in regard to the flesh 
means to have ceased to exist in regard to sins, Realize your 
spiritual position by living no longer by the rule of the manifold 
lusts of men, but by the one will of God, It is enough to have 
given the past to the heathen vices of debaucheiw, drunken- 
ness, idolatry. The heathen wonder that you hold aloof from 
their vile riot, and traduce your motives. But the injustice is 
not for ever. They will have to give an i^ount to Him with 
whom the Judgment of living and dead is ‘as a very little 
thing ‘ (iw/wtfr). Such judgment of the dead is just. For the 
proclamation of the gospel to the dead had this for its object, 
that, while the dead must he judged after the pattern of men in 
reference to the flesh (the earthly life), they may nevertheless 
be enabled to live after the pattern of God (cf. l^®) in reference 
to the spirit. (A)47-ii. Chrutian life in view of the approaching 
end. '^e end of all things is near. Therefore he serious and 
devout. Most of all, cultivate mutual love. Let each man 
use his peculiar endowment for the good of the whole body 
—Ha gilt of utterance, relying on Divine inspiration his 
gift of ministry, resting on Divine strength. So God will bo 
sflorifled, 

HI. The trials cf tU brethren.-^) 413-19. Trust in 

the midst of suffering. Let not God’s process of testing and 
reflning you seem to you strange, as if some strange chance 
were befallirg you. Bather rejoice at your participation in 
the sufferings of the Christ, that when His glory is revealed 
your joy may be intensifled. To bear Christ’s reproach is an 
QVLtwm sign of a spiritual grace resting on you. I say Christ*s 
reproaekf for I would not have any of you suffer for any 
criminal act or for any social indiscretion. But to suffer as a 
Christian is a reason not for shame but for thanksgivmg. You 
must expect suffering. For the set time has come for the 
judgment to begin with God’s household. What, then, shall be 
the end of those who wilfully reject the gomel? Hence let 
those who have even to suffer in fulfilment of the Divine pur- 
pose do right and commend themselves to a Creator who will 
not ‘ forsake the work of his own hands.’ (2) Paetors and 
people. I who share their office (and so can sympathize with 
them), and am a witness to the sufferings of the Chnst (and so 
speak with authority), charge your elders to shepherd Gods 
Itock. not in the spirit of slaves or Mrehngs or tyrants. Then 
when the Chief Shepherd is manifested they will have their 
reward, You younger men have a corresponding duty, to be 
subject to ©Mem All of you— your duty is humility and 
mu W service. (S) fA-u. Mnal counsels. Humble purselves 
under God’s dealings that He may exalt you* Cast your 
anxiety on Him, knowing His providential care for you. 
Watch : for the devil mvins for you as a prey. Firm through 
your Wth resist hte, conscious that for your brethren through- 
out the world the same sufferings are being fulfilled. God who 
calledyou, He, alter your brief spaceof suffering, wiU stren^hen 
(4) W*. Oowmmihitha^ tk* ktaret tf the mer. 
Sa^luicdions. 

fUt BOGTEIKE OF THE EfISTLE.— Ih this sec- 
tion an attempt will be mcMie to indicate in outline 
the doctrinal teaching contained in the Epistle. 
The letter is a X^yos? wa.paK\^(rem, and contains no 
exposition of any part of the Christian 
faith. But in the mind of the writer there is a 

*!Oie history of Cornelius (Ac 103^9^*47) is the best com- 
anentary on phrase ds S$iv in this connexion. 


consistent and comprehensive theology which finds 
incidental and instinctive expression. 

The Petrine speeches in the Acts were called forth by special 
circumstances, and (except the speeches recorded in Ac lOSO-iS 
157-H) were all addressed to non-Christian Jews at Jerusalem. 
We have no right, therefore, to look to them for the full cycle of 
Christian doctrine which even ‘ in the beginning of the Gospel ’ 
St. Peter had apprehended. The following coincidences, how- 
ever, between 1 P and the Petrine speeches recorded in tibe 
Acts are noteworthy 1 P lio || Ac 318- ai- S4 1043 , cf. 

216 ffi 25ff. 322 . 25 ; 111 . 21 j| 224. 32f. 3 l 3 ff. 4IO fiSOf. 1040 ; 121 jj 3I6 ; 27 
|j 411 (Ps) ; 224 QCxov) !| 630 1039 ; 46 |j 1042 (see also 2 T! 41) ; 61 1| 
122 232 315 1039. 41. Of these coincidences, the parallel between 

1 P 121 h* cthrov mcrrovs) and Ac 316 (fi trUrtS h* t&iiTod) is 
very remarkable. It is the kind of coincidence which suggests 
direct connexion of some kind. Mere literary dependence on 
the one side or the other is not supported by coincidences 
between 1 P and portions of the Acts other than the Petrine 
speeches. The suggestion made on other grounds (see above, 
p. 762 n.), that St. Peter and St. Luke may well have met in 
jEtome, should in this connexion be kept in mind. 

(1) The doctrine of God.— {a) The Holy Trinity. 
— ^As elsewhere in the NT {2 Th 2^®, 1 Co 12^^% 

2 Co 13^^ Eph 3^^* 4®^‘, Jude 20f., cf. Rev 1^), the 
Three Persons are revealed in their several rela- 
tions to the complete redemption of man (P). The 
fact that the Three Names are not given in the order 
of historical manifestation is an indication that the 
Persons are regarded as ‘ coequal ’ (cf. 2 Co 13^*^). 
The mystery or the essential relation of the Three 
Persons is not otherwise touched lyion. In regard 
to their relation xar olKovo/Atav, the Father is spoken 
of as ‘ the God and Father ’ of the incarnate Lord 
(‘Jesus Christ,’ 1®), and as the object of His un- 
failing trust in the extremity of humiliation (2^®), 
while the temporal mission of the Spirit is referred 
to (1^). {h) The Father. The unique phrase marbs 
KTioTTjs (4^®) implies that the relation of God to man 
as Creator is the final basis of trust (cf. Mt 

He 12®). The spiritual Fatherhood of God, i.e. 
the regeneration of men through the revelation in 
Christ and the Divine act of the resurrection, is a 
root-thought in the Ejjistle and from it 

springs the social teaching as to ^i\ad6\<pia. (c) 
The Son. Is the pre-existence of Christ asserted 
or postulated in the Epistle ? In the phrase rb 4v 
abrots [^c. rots vpocpTfjraLs] rrvedpa Xpiorov (1^^), the 
reference in XpicrroO is not primarily personal : the 
word rather alludes to the conception of the 
Messiah progressively revealed and apprehended 
(see Hort’s note). Again, in 1^® fpavepcoB^vros is 
placed in antithesis to irpoeyvtacrpdvovy and therefore 
does not necessarily imply personal pre-existence. 
The words, however, in 3^®'* appear to be decisive. 
The personality of Him whose actions are de- 
scribed resided neither in the <rdp^ (cf. 4^) nor in 
the TTvedpeU. Clothed in that human spirit (Iv <p}, 
when the flesh had been laid aside in death, He 
carried out His ministry among the dead. Thus 
the passage distinctly implies that He who worked 
on earth and in Hades was a superhuman Person, 
assuming all the elements of human nature, and 
therefore existing before the beginning of the 
human life, (d) The Spirit. The Spirit is men- 
tioned in I®* 4^^ In 4^"^ the words, an echo of 

Is IP, are a Christian adaptation of the thought 
and language of the OT. The Spirit of God which 
rested on Messiah is the porticn of those also who 
suffer for Messiah’s sake. The earlier passage 
(1^^) is, as was seen above, dosely connected with 
the ancient Messianic hope, * The Spirit of Mes- 
siah ’ was * in the Prophets.’ But the mention of 
the Spirit in v.^^ cannot be disconnected from the 
mention of the Spirit in The Spirit was the 
power through which the witness of the ancient 
prophets and the witness of Christian evangelists 
were rendered. Thus the two verses together 
emphasize the continuity of revelation (cf. the 
‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed). For in v.^‘^ (5t& rwv 
ebayy. bpds n-vebjuari dyltg dTrocrraX^^'rt dx’ obpavQvi) the 
reference is definite, not to a but to the Holy 
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Spirit* The ahseace of the article simply brings 
out the character .of power-—* through no less a 
power than the Holy Spirit® ; compare, Ro 
gi4-M ai |4 the anarthrous but definite use of ^e6f, 
Xpi(rr6% Ktfpmi vl6s (He 1®). The addition of dirocrr, 
dr® e^MPod can hardly be taken otherwise than as 
an allusion to the historical gift of the Spirit at 
Pentecost. 

' (2) Medemption . — ^Everything in regard both to 
the Eedeemer (1®®, cf. Ac 2®®) and the redeemed 
) is conditioned by the wp&yvwa-ts of the Father. 
Even disobedience to the gospel does not lie out- 
side the sphere of His purpose (2®). The prepara-’ 
tion is dwelt on in The prophetic witness 

was twofold — (a) to the suiFerings destined for 
Messiah (els Xp.) and the difierent elements in His 
subsequent glory j (5) to the Divine grace destined 
for the Gentiles (ds cf. Ac 10^). It should 
be noted that in this Epistle there is no allusion to 
the Law either in its ceremonial or in its moral 
aspect, nor again (except the passing reference to 
the *holy women,® 3®^) to the ancient story of 
Israel ; contrast St. Paul’s Epistles. The Divine 
Person took human nature in its completeness— 
<rdp^ and vpevjua (3^®); in 2®^ the Lord’s cr^jua is 
spoken of, but St. Peter has no occasion to refer 
to the Lord’s in St. Paul’s psychology the 
and the together making up the <rdp^. 
Christ was sinless {22®^% the language being derived 
from Is 53® ; cf. i^®). He endured the last issue of 
the life of sinful man in the separation of ‘ flesh ® and 

* spirit,® and ‘in His spirit® passed into the unseen 
world of waiting human spirits (3^®, cf, Ac 2®’* ®^), 
His death is presented in a twofold aspect. On 
the one band, it consummated the example of the 
typical human life (2®i). On the other hand, in 
His death He met the needs of sinful men. He 

* died ® to help them — diKaios virkp ddUtap (S^®). And 

His help to them consisted in this, that He finally 
and effectually dealt with sins vepl dpxijmwp, 
3^). The mode in which He dealt with sins is 
developed in 2®*. Adopting the language of Is 
53^2, the apostle says that the Sinless One * took 
our sins ® (not sin as a principle, but the concrete 
sins of men) to Himself, i.e. by virtue of His 
representative humanity. His human * body ® was, 
as it were, the vessel in which the sins of men 
were gathered {4p np cr^bfAwn ah-ov) and home to the 
last extreme of humiliation— the involving to 

the mind of Jews the Divine curse (Dt 21®*). By 
His death (so the context implies) His relation to 
the flesh and to sins finally ended (2®^ 4^, cf. Ro 
6^®), so that the true life of humanity is henceforth 
ideally set free from the dominion of sin. This 
freedom the redeemed have to work out in their 
several lives. In 1^®** a difierent line of thought is 
followed. Gentiles (for it is to Gentile Christians 
that the Epistle is addressed, see above) were 
ransomed {S^vrptJbdirre — the word is taken from Is 
52® ; cf. especially Mt 20*®, 1 Ti 2®) from bondage 
to an inheritance of vanity, and the ransom was 
no less a price than the * precious blood ® (cf, Ps 
72« Heb., 116 (1X6) ® W LXX) of Christ. Christ 
Himself is likened to a lamb free from intrinsic 
blemish and from accidental stain (djK<6/tov ml 
dorsriXov). The whole cycle of ideas is probably 

■ derived from the history of the first Passover and 
of Israel’s redemption from E^pt. The reserve 
of the passage is remarkable. Sfotbing is said in 
regard to the question to whom the Xihpop was 
paid. The sacrificial language is metaphorical {ihs 
dfiPoV) ; it is simple and is not developed. The aim 
of the Lord’s sufferings is twofold. It has a 
heavenly and an earthly side. On the one hand, 
• , . tpa vp.d$ nrpocraydyff T<p $€tp (3^®), 

’ There is a slight emphasis on vpMs — * you Gentiles 
who were afar off® (Eph 2^®). Christ dealt with 
the mm of men, and remained Himself BIkoios, His 
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work and His abiding character fitted Him t« 
bring those whom He had freed from sin into the 
presence of God. The, ideas of mediatorship and 
reconciliation lie in the background. On the other 
hand, Christ ho.re our sins IVa rats dfiaprlacs dToy€p6- 
fispot rS BiKaiocri/py ^'i^atojULeP (2®^). Here and in .4^^* 
Christ’s death is described as involving the Chris- 
tian’s death to sin (cf. St. Paul, e.y., Eo 
The correlative idea of *the life to righteous- 
ness® leads naturally to the .teaching of the 
Epistle in regard^to tlie resurrection. The resur- 
rection in regard to Christ Himself is described 
as the reversal 3®® ; cf. through the act of 
the Father (P^) of the humiliation involved in 
suffering and death — a conception which is promi- 
nent in the Petrine speeches in the Acts (see 
above, p. 766), but which in the Epistle falls into 
the background. In regard to men^ it is Bt 
dpoffrdaetos ’Ii?(roO Xptarov (a) that the Father * begat 
anew ® (dpayewi^a-as) all Christian men P, cf. 

1*®) ; (b) that Baptism becomes in the gospel dis- 
pensation (yyy) the crisis of salvation to each {vf.ias 
. . . 3®^ ; cf. Tit 3® Icrwo'es'). Further, the 

effect of redemption is not limited to the initiation 
of the Christian life. If * sanctification by the 
Spirit’ is represented (I®) as the influence which 
surrounds (^?') the working out of the Divine pur- 
pose in the case of the iKXcKrol, that iixXoy'/] has for 
its immediate end (els) the twofold issue iiraKoh ml 
pavTKrpibs atyuaros Tiytrov Xpicrrov — a life lived in 
accordance with the Divine will and pattem (H*- 2 ®, 
cf. e,g, P® 2^®), and continually cleansed from the 
defilement of sin by the application of the quicken- 
ing blood of Christ. The thought and the language 
are derived from the OT. The phrase papncr/ubs 
atyuaros recalls at once the vBtiop papriarjuov of Nu 
19®* ^®* 2^* (cf. He 122^, Bam, v, 1 ^p rip at/iian rov 
pavrlaimrot aiJroO). In ancient Israel provision %vas 
made whereby the faithful Israelite, defiled by 
contact with the dead, should be sxuinkled with 
* the water of separation.’ In the true Israel not 
water poured on the ashes of the victim, but the 
blood of Jesus Christ (cf. He 9^®**), is ever ready for 
the cleansing of those who are obedient, b\it who 
from time to time are defiled through contact with 
evU. Thus the sequence of thought is precisely 
that in 1 Jn V {idp ip rtp ipwrl TrepLirarwpLep . . . rd 
oXpxt 'I^trov AT.r.X.),* The end of the divinely 
, sustained growth (2®) and of the discipline of the 
I Christian man (1®) is ‘salvation® (eis aiarypiap) — 
that ‘perfect soundness’ which answers to God’s 
purpose in creation. 

(3) The Church . — The two aspects in which the 
; Christian Church is prominently presented in this 
’ Epistle are closely related to OT language and 
I Jewish thought, (a) The Church is regarded * as 
first and foremost the true Israel of God, the one 
' legitimate heir of the promises made to Israel ® 
(Hort p. 7). Hence in 2®** the remarkable trans- 
ference to Christians in their corporate aspect of 
' the prerogatives which belonged to Israel. The 
; Christian Society is represented as a priestly body 
! (2®) chosen to do priestly service (2®), but tlie 
spiritual character 01 this worship (as opposed to the 
I material and merely ceremonial worship of ancient 
I Israel) is insisted on {TpevpanKdt $wim^ 2 ® ; cf. 

I Bo 12^, Jn 4®*). The idea of the new Israel is not 
1 foreign to St. Paul (e.g. Gal 6^®) or other writers 
of the NT, but nowhere is it insisted on with such 
emphasis as here, (b) The Church is a universal 
; brotherhood (2^^ 5®). In the OT Israelites are con- 
i stantly described as * brethren ’ (e,g. Ex 4^®, Dt 

I * Horfc, basing the interpretation of the phrase on Ex 24S-* 
csoncludes that the reference is to an initial pledge of obedienc«* 
and an initial ‘ sprinkling with blood ’—the admission to the 
Christian covenant. The preposition tk (emphasized by jjuxta* 
position with l»), pointing to a goal^ and the position of the clause 
seem to the present writer strong arguments against ttiis 
interpretation. 
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18^®, Nell 5®) ; for tlie usage, of later times comp. 

2 Mac 1^, Ac 22® ^ In the true Israel the 

tie is not naturalj hut spiritual. It grows out of 
the fundamental fact of the Divine dj/a 7 ^vyi?o-ts (P). 
The duties involved in this brotherhood are dis- 
tinctly described as flowing from the spiritual 
relation of Christians to God as their Father— 
dXXifXoi/f &yaTii,<rwr€ » . « imyeYeppTifjiipoi (1^). Hence 
the repeated insistence on dydwifj and ^tXadeX^/a 
psa If the ^ very term <i^«rX^< 5 r? 7 s (2^^ 5®) 

emphasizes th© notion of unity,, the qualifying 
words iw f5 ® ; ef. Btaa-wopat, F) suggest 

the idea of universaUtp ; the * brotherhood'^ is 
catholic* Little is said of the organization of 
I the Chui’ch. The spirit in which elders are to 
work is enforced in In there is an allu- 
sion to the due exercise of in the Chris- 

tian Society, and particular reference is made to 
those who teach and those who minister. The 
term ^#cicXi|«ria, however, does not occur in the 
Epistle. ^ The allusions to the Church suggest 
that, while the writer had a deep realization of the 
broad facts, he had not been led specially to ponder 
on their inner significance and promise, as the 
* Ephesians * shows that St. Paul had done. 

(4) Eschatology* — The Epistle holds an import- 
imt position' in tlie NT in respect to eschatological 
teaching.^ St. Peter f4'^) regards the ‘end of all 
things,* I.C. the great consummation, when the 
present order will pass away, as near at hand. In 
this point there is an important contrast between 
the teaching of this Epistle and that of the later 
Epistles of St. Paul (Hort, Romans and Ephesians 
p, 1411). The time of the end is regarded under 
two chief aspects, (i) It ■will be a time of d7ro/cd- 
Xw^if, Then the progressive ‘revelation of Jesus 
Christ* (F®) will culminate in a final ‘revelation 
of Jesus Christ* (F 5^; cl Lk 17®^), a ‘revelation 
of his glory* (4^; cl Then will be the 

mipht itTxaros when the ‘inheritance* of Christians 
will be ‘revealed,’* their participation in the 
glory ‘which shall be revealed* (5^), God’s Mvwt 
which was the goal of their ‘calling* (5^®). 
(2) It will be a time of judgment* God, indeed, is 
essentially h Kpivwp — &Tpoff(airQ\'i^p.vrm (negatively, 
without partiality; 1^®), BtKalw (positively, with 
absolute justice; 2®®), irotfim (with the unerring 
precision of perfect knowledge; 4®). His judg- 
ment is individual, and is determined by each 
man’s action (1^’). It will then comprehend * quick 
and dead * (4» ; cl Ac 10«, 2 Ti 4^). It will be ob- 
served that, throughout, the Judgment is ascribed 
to the final authority of the Father (el e,g* Ro 
14^®), and that nothing is said in the Epistle of 
the mediatorship of the Bon in the Judgment (Bo 
2W,2Co6^n clJn5«**^). 

But the question inevitably arises, How will 
perfect justice in Judging the dead deal with 
those who died before the proclamation^ of the 
gospel! To this question Bt. Peter gives an 
answer in in close connexion with which we 
must take 3^^^% The difficulty of the two passages 
lies not so much in any obscurity of language^as 
la the mysterious nature both of the subject with 
which tliey deal and of the problems which thej 
, suggest. The earlier of the two passages (3*®^) is 
limited In scope, dealing only with the case of 
those who, being disobedient, perished in the' 
great typical Judgment of the^ ancient world. 
The interpretations which explain the words as 

* Hoit th# voids iT§f/m» (1^ to refer to 

ilto fanuftdlately preoediug df and interprets i* xaupS 

Its meaning *ia » season of eactaremity/ But (1) it is 
difflow to dif connect here from y* yx^rm xplvm 

in imd nmpk U common in ©scbatologioal phrases in 
Ihiiii®! mid OT, m* Be? 1»; (2) the ‘inheritance*’ is the 
auhlec^ of too p®»age, and for nV ermnpim (standing 
•lon(^ oomp* th« «»me phrase In ; (S) ykpm 
Cel. #> ii oonrilaMv# to b »t>imm$* 


referring either (1) to an antediluvian mission ol 
Christ, or (2) to an evangelization of the angels 
who fell ,( Jude®, 2P 2^), appear (in view of the 
context, the . grammatical construction, and - the 
parallel in 4®) to be quite untenable. What 
appears to be the simple and natural view of the 
passages is given in the paraphrase above. It 
may further be observed {a) that the apostle 
necessarily uses the language of human experience 
(wopevdek ; cf. v.^S), though narrating events tran- 
scending^human experience ; (&) that the phrase ro^t 
ip <pv\a,K^ wpeti/naa-LP in reference to Hades is quite 
natural language for a Jew; comp. Apoc. Bar 
xxiii. 4 ‘a place was prepared where the living 
might dwell and the dead might be guarded,* 
2 Es 7®®* ; (c) that it is not impossible that the 

apostle’s language {is'ljpv^e * , , (pvXaKy) was sug- 
gested by Is 61“* 42^ 49®. The emphasis of the 
passage rests on the Person of the Kypv^, The 
later passage (4®) diflers from the earlier in tliree 
important respects ; (a) the reference is not 
limited to the dead belonging to one generation. 
The anarthrous ml peKpoh is not in itself necessarily 
universal in scope, but here it must be interpreted 
in the light of the preceding words (r^J , , . Kplpopn 
twpTas ml peKpoBs ) ; (j3) the main point here (accord- 
ing to the requirements of the context) is the 
simple fact that the gospel was preached to the 
dead, not (as in 3^®) the agent in its proclamation ; 
hence the difference of wording {iK^pv^ev, eBnyye- 
\l<707j) is no argument that the two passages have 
not a common reference to a single occasion ; (7) 
while in 3^® nothing is said as to the aim or effect 
of the proclamation, here its object is distinctly 
stated. It is important to notice that this sentence, 
in which the purpose is described, is one in which 
*/jdp and Bi oppose two clauses, whereof one is 
really subordinate to the other’ (Liddell and Scott 
sub voce juip ii. 5). The purpose of the preaching 
was not that the dead should be Judged, but that 
though judged . . . they yet might live. . . . The 
aorist {Kpidwon) points to the one season of the 
judgment; the contrasted present (f^J, to the 
continuous life #carA deSv (ci. 1^®). The two pas- 
sages taken together appear unquestionably to 
assert that at the supreme crisis of redemption 
the Redeemer Himself proclaimed the gospel to 
the dead, those who penshed in the Flood being 

f artieularly specified, and that therefore such 
lessings of the gospel as are not confined to this 
earthly order were offered to them. 

Apart from possible allusions to the subject in 
three passages of St. Paul (Ro 10^ 14®, Eph 4®), no 
writer in the NT refers to the descensus ad inferos^ 
with the significant exception of St. Peter (cf, Ac 
227. joaay well have learned the mysterious 

facts of which he speaks from the lips of the Risen 
Lord Himself. The simplicity and reticence of St. 
Peter’s disclosure are remarkable. On references 
to the descensus in early Christian literature see 
Lightfoot on Ign. Magn* ix. (add to the passages 
coUected Gospel of Peter ix.). It appears certain 
that these early references are not based upon the 
passages in 1 P* ‘ No direct appeal is made to St. 
Peter in any of the numerous references to the 
Descent ; the earliest quotation of 1 P 4® we have 
been able to find is in Cyprian’s Testimonial (Sw’-ete, 
Apostles^ Greed p. 58). lienee in these passages we 
have expansions of a primitive Christian traaibion, 
independent of St. Peter’s written words. 

Additional note on the name ^ Peter J — Dr. 
Schechter, in the Jewish Quarterly Review for 
April 1900, p. 428 f,, writes thus: ‘Besides the 
epithets “ the God-fearing ” Abraham or Abraham 
“ the friend of God,” Abraham also bears in Rab- 
binic literature the title of “ the Bock.” . . . The 
Rabbinic passage forms an illustration of Nu 23® 
“ For from the top of the rocks I see him,** and nm« 
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tlius : There was a king who desired to build, and 
to lay foundations 5 he dug constantly deeper, but 
found only a swamp. At last he dug and found a 
Ipetra (this is the very word the Rabbi uses). He 
said, ‘*On this spot I shall buUd and lay the 
foundations.” So the Holy One, blessed be he, 
desired to create the world, but meditating upon 
the generations of Enoch and the Deluge, he said, 
«* How shall I create the world whilst those wicked 
men will only provoke met” But as soon as God 
perceived that there wonld rise an Abraham, he 
said, Behold I have found the petra upon which 
to build and to lay foundations.” Therefore he 
called Abraham Rock as it is said, “Look 
nnto the rock whence ye are hewn. Look nnto 
Abraham your father ” (Is 51^* ®). Yalkut i. 766. 
See Dr. Taylor*s 0 / the Jewish Fathers^ 

ed. 2, p.T60/ 

|>onATOBS.->-See st the ead of the article on 2 Peter. 

F. H. Chase. 

PETER, SECOND EPISTLE OF.— 

I. The Epistle confddered apart from the question of its 

genuineness. 

1. Transmission of the Text. 

8. Summary of the Epistle. 

5. Doctrine of the Epistle. 

4. The writer of the Epistle, iti readers, the circum- 
stances of its compositioa. 

II. The question of the genuinenesa of the Epistle. 

1. The integrity of the Epistle. 

2. deception in the Church. 

a Vocabulary and style. 

4. Internal evidence--(a) references to the gospel history; 
(h) absence of personal messages and greetings ; 
(c) alleged anachronisms ; (d) doctrine. 

6. Relation to 1 P. 

a literary amnitiea-><a) Jude ; <&) Josephus; (e) Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, 

7. Conclusion. 

L The Epistle coksidbred apart from the 
Qitestion op its Gehuineness. — 1. Tra^s- 
MISSION OF TEXT^ For the authorities— MSS and 
Versions — see art. JuDE (Epistle op) in vol. ii. 
p. 799. Some further points must be noted. (1) 2 P 
18 not contained in the Peshitta. The text jpven 
in the printed editions of that version is, it ^ 
pears, part of the Philoxenian version of the NT 
made m the early years of the 6th cent, (see 
below, p. 805). (2) Portions of pre-Hieronymic 

texts are found in the Fleury palimpsest =h (eaited 
by Berger, 1889), in the Munich fragments edited 
by Ziegler 5 = (only 1^“*), and in the Speculum 
commonly known by the symbol m (ed. "Weihrich). 
The text represented in h q, accordiag to Berger, 
is one based on a late ‘Italian’ text, kindred to 
that revised by Jerome, transplanted to Africa 
and there greatly altered — ‘an African text of a 
late period.’ Some remarkable fragments of an 
old Latin text are contained in Prisciilian (ed. 
Schepss) — (omnis profetia uel scribtura inter- 
praetationem indiget, p. 87), 2 *- (p. 29), 2* (p. 46). 
Ambrose (de Fide iii. 12 ) quotes 1 *®. (3) Patristic 
evidence for the text is found chiefly in {a) Greek 
writers— Didymus, ^hraem (not Syriac works), 

t 'ril Alex., John of Damascus, the commentators 
cnmenius and Theophylaet, the fragments in 
Cramer’s Catena (some being ascribed to Athan- 
asius, Eusebius of Emesa, and Chrysostom 5 on the 
last see below, p. 805 n.); (5) Latin writers— Am- 
brose, Prisciilian, Jerome, Augustine, Fulgentius, 
Yigilius, Bede. DiflBiculties of interpretation give 
a sense of insecurity in regard to the text {e,g, 
Hort supposes that there are primitive 
errors in (Jn 3®, see below p. 811 ; and on 

3^^ see Vansittart in the Jounml of Philology iiL 
p. 357 SI, where he suggests that the ‘existence’ 
of this Epistle, as of that to the Hebrews, ‘de- 
pended for many years on a single copy.’ 

2. BtiMMARY OF THE The Epistle 

(after the salutation) seems to fall into three 


sections -(1) (2) P®-.2®®; (3) 3^"^. Each ol 

the two latter sections begins with a reference to 
the writer’s personal relation to those whom he 
addresses, and in both cases he goes on to speak of 
the dangers which will soon overtake them from 
false teachers. 

(1) (i.) Ilf* Salutation; (ii.) isf* Eivim The Divine 

power has given us all needful endowments, endowments 
through which He has given us* His promises, that through 
these promises you, having escaped from the world’s corrap- 
taon, may become sWers in the Divine nature, (iii.) Tm 
duty of diligence. Such gifts imply duties. Use diligence on 
your part that one excellence in you may grow out of another, 
(iv.) 18 -n The hope of diligence. Such excellences, where they 
exist, cause fruitfulness. For he who has them not is blind, 
and forgets that he was cleansed from the sins of his old life. 
Therefore with the greater diligence see that you make God’s 
calling and choice of you an abiding blessing. For so acting, 
you vml not stumble ; and the gift of entrance into the eternal 
kingdom will without stint be yours. 

(§ (i.) 112-15 The writer's care for hU friends. — Hence, though 
ye know these truths, I will ever keep them fresh in youi 
memory, so long as I am in this tabernacle, for I know from 
the Lord’s disclosure of the future to me that my putting it ofl 
will come suddenly. Further, I will take diligent care that, 
as during my life so also after my departure, you shall be 
reminded of these truths, (ii.) lif'-si The teachers' warrant. 
For we did not follow fables slalfully elabomted when we told 
you of the power of the Lord and His coming (i.e. in the flesh). 
Our warrant was that we had been initiated into the mystery 
of His majesty. We beheld the glory which He received 
from the Father, when the voice of God addressed Him as My 
Son, when we were His companions in the Holy Mount. And 
what is more abiding than a fleeting voice we possess in the 
prophetic word. Give heed to it as a lamp shining in a foul 
place till the perfect dawn comes. But remember that the 
interpretation of a prophecy in Scripture does not lie within 
a man’s unaided power f ; (or prophecy came not by the will 
of man, but men spake from God as they were controlled by 
the Spirit, (iii.) False teachers; their sure punishment. 
As there were false prophets in Israel, so there wBl be fake 
teachers among you, denying even the Master who purchased 
them. Many will follow them, their life and their teaching 
being marked by lasciviousness, greed, insincerity. But their 
judgment has long been actively working. For God ever 
punishes the evil. He punished angels when they sinned, 
committing them to dens of darkness to be kept for judgment ; 
the ancient world, while He delivered Noah ; the Cities of the 
Plain, their overthrow being an e.xample of what shall happen 
to ungodly men, while He delivered Lot, ever wearied out by 
the lascivious life of the lawless. Yes, the Lord can deliver 
the godly from temptation, and keep the unrighteous in pun- 
ishment for the day of judgment. And this is chiefly so with 
those whose sins are uncleanness, proud insubordination, and 
slandering; whereas angels, greater in power than they, bring 
no slanderous accusation against them («..«. .these sinners) before 
the Lord, (iv.) 2"^^^ Marks of such false teachers. Such men 
may be easily discerned. In their sms, and therefore in theii 
punishment, they are like irrational animals. They blazon 
their profligacy in broad daylight. They are spots and flaws 
in your company. Their glances are ceaselessly unchaste. 
They entice restless souls. They sin from motives of covetous- 
ness like Balaam, who was miraculously rebuked for his mad- 
ness. They are as purposeless as waterless springs or tempest- 
driven mists: their end will be thick darkness. With empty 
vauntings they entice into lusts those who are just escaping 
from evil companionship. Themselves the slaves of corruption, 
they promise a spurious liberty. They are indeed slaves. For 
if they were rescued from the defilements of the world and are 
now again ensnared therein, their last state has become worse 
than their first. For ignorance of righteousness is better than 
deliberate rebellion against the holy commandment. Their 
degradation is set forth in common proverbs. 

(3) (i.) 3if* The writer's Epistles.— In this, as in mj former 
letter, I remind you of the words spoken long ago by the 
prophets, and of the Lord’s commandment brought to you by 
those of the apostles who were your teachers, (ii.) Mockers 
at the promise of the Return. Remember before ail eke that 
in the last days mockers will come, men of lustful hfe, scorn- 
fully asking what has become of the promise of His return. 
For the Fathers passed away, and the world’s course is un- 
changed. Such mockers are self-condemned. For they wilfully 
forget that by the word of God the heavens were made and 
the earth compacted of water and by means of water, waters 
which became the instrument of judgment. And by the same 
word the heavens and the earth are being kept for the fire 
of the final judgment, (iii.) The Lord's dday and His 
coming. Forget not that God reckons not time as men reckon. 
His seeming slowness in fulfilling His promise is in truth His 
long-suffering towards you, that all may come to repentance. 
Howheit the day of the Lord will come suddenly, the day when 
the vault of heaven shall pass away, and the stars shall melt 


*Spitta {Her meite Brief des Petrus p. 41 ff.) would read 
i/uv in v.* with A 3fi, 38 syr-bod syr-hl-mg, and would take the 
iipAs of V.8 and the h* Sv of v.^ to refer to the apostles. 

t Spitta (p. 116) takes the words to mean, * Eeiiie Frophezel 
ung der Schrift ist der Art dass sie veraichtet werden konnte,’ 
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with hint, and the earth and men's works therein shall be 
Recovered. The certainty of this dissolution of material thin^ 
li a call to holiness of life and to an earnest expectation of His 
coming. Then— because . the day of God has come — the whole^ 
fabric of the universe shall be burned up. But we expect, 
according to His i.wmtse,. new heavens and a new earth — the 
home of righteousness, (tv.) The steadfastness ofbeliemrs 
in the strength &f this kme. Wherefore having these hopes, be 
diligent that you may be found of the Lord at His coming 
blameless. And regard the Lord’s long-suffering as salvation, 
as Paul to you, and as he says in all his letters, dealing in 
them with these mattere— lettera in which are many difficult 
sayings which those who lack learning and stability twist and 
wrench, as they do all the other Scriptures. But do you be 
on your guard against the evil influence of the' lawless, and 
grow in grace and knowledge, 

S. DOOTMIWS OF TME EPISTLE,’--{1) The doctrine 
of Godn (a) TM Father, The term is used 
only^la relatioa to the Incarnate Son {1^^). God 
by His word (command) was the Creator and is 
the Sustainer of the universe (3** ^). He is above 
the limitations of time (3®). He inflicts punish- 
ment on angels and men (2^-), and thus the ijgfpa. 
Kpiffem (3^1 is described as i} rod Bead (3^®). 

But He is long-suffering, and delays judgment (3®, 
cl 3^®), He gave His witness to tne Incarnate 
Son Men can know God (1®) and can partake 

of the Divine nature (D). The phrase Beia (pBats 
(l^l refers rather to what God essentially is ; the 
phrase ^ 86^a (F^) to God as revealing 

Himself by outward signs, {b) The Son, Nothing 
is said of the pre-existence of the ^ Lord. The 
term Bs6s is, however, applied to Him in rod 
#co0 'bpmp K, o'ityr'gpos *l7}<rov Xp. ; contrast the 
order in i® rod Beod k, TiyvoO rod Kvplov rgi&Vf and 
compare 1^^ rod Kvplov rgiwv k, crwr%os TtjctoS 
XpLffTod, Compare the phrase BeU SBpafus adrod 
(F|, and note how He is closely joined with the 
Father as the object of man’s knowledge (1®). In 
it seems the preferable, if not the necessary, 
Interpretation to take vapovffkt, of the First rather 
than of the Second Coming, for (a) the context 
speaks of history and not prophecy ; (jS) the word 
itself, though as a fact elsewhere in the NT and in 
this Epistle {3^- it is used of the Second Coming, 
naturally bears this meaning* (cl iXevcns, Ac 7®®). 
If this interpretation of 1^® oe the true one, then 
the message of the Incarnation is described as 
dealing wi wi ri^p rod xuplov igidfy 'X.piO'Tod ZBvafuv 

mi wapouff-tov— the Lord’s essential power and His 
coming to the %vorld. His jaeyaXeiBrTjs was revealed 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. He purchased 
men (ie, by His blood, cf. Kev 5% and so became 
their absolute. Master (Secr-r^n??, 2^ ; cl BodXos , , . 
1. Xp., F), The tenn as supplied to Him, is 

characteristic of this Epistle (1^* “ 2 ■ H^ 

kingdom is described in the words of Daniel ■ 
[43] 727 cf. 1 ISfac 2^) as an aldjvios ^aaiKda (cl 
Lk 1», Eev IF®). He will fulfil His nromise to 
return (3^|. {c) TU Eohj Spirit, The only mention - 
of the Holy Spirit is in reference to His controUmg 
Inspiration of the ancient prophets (F^). . 

( 2 ) Medsmption.^ln regard to our Lord, itwas 
wrought out by Him in His act whereby He^^pur* 
chased men (2^); in regard to Christians, .it ^is- 
brought into contact with each one the mBa- 

f ffuhs which parts the new from the old Me ■(i®)*. 

he Divine * calling' and ' choice’ of men are^re-; 
garded as closely related {r^p kX^otip k, eKXoypyF ; ;■ 
note the vmcudum of the common article). Human 
eibrb is needed to give them an abiding validity 
(BeSo^kp), In P (toS mXimpro^ i}fias) it is uncertain 
lS| whether the refers to Christians ■ generally 
or to the apostles in particular; (^) whether the 
b mXims refers to the Father or to Christ. 
stress Is laid on conduct and on the cultivation of 
Christian virtues ( Knowledge (eirtywcris, F* » 
ypwms, 1® 3^®) has a pre-eminent position assigned 

wi>» ; Jlpol, JiftstidtSf 15 , Juafcin, Mpol. 
i ; w® lightfoot on Ign. lo. 
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to it. The object of knowledge is the Fatlief 
(F*®(*)) and Christ (F 2^^ 3^®) ; in F •yFcDorts appears 
without further definition. The knowledge of 
God and of Christ is the means whereby men 
escape the evil of the world (2-®) and receive grace 
and peace (T-^) and spiritual endowments (F). The 
cultivation of Christian excellences leads to fruit- 
fulness in regard to this knowledge (1®), which is 
not a final but a progressive knowledge (3^®)/ 
Since it is closely allied to xdptj (3^®), it is clearly 
a spiritual and not an intellectual attainment. 

On the other hand, the yvQaLs of F (without a 
definition of its object) is apparently ‘knowledge’ 
generally; it is described as the link between dperi^ 
and eyKpdreLa, The end of the Divine promises is 
that men should become Bdas kolvwpoI (pBcrem (1^). 
The goal of Christian diligence is the entrance 
into the Lord’s ‘ eternal kingdom ’ ( F^). 

(3) Creation,— Hhe cause of creation was ‘the 

word (command) of God’ (3®). But at least in 
regard to the earth further (physical)^details are 
given-— 70) dSaros Kal Bl ddaros (xvpeirrQaa, Prob- 

ably the interpretation given bjr CEcumenius 
(quoted by Field, Notes on Tramlation of the ^NT 
p. 242) is the true one — y^ dSaros^ flip, u>s 
{fXtKod alrloV Bi iidaros B4f c&s Bed reXcKov (siC lege pro 
diareXLKody dBcop yap rb crvpixoP r^P JVfs dtov KbXXa ns 
dirdpx^p adrg. In v,^® the universe is described as 
consisting of ‘ the heavens ’ (the vault of heaven), 
the stars (ffTotxeta), the earth. , , ' , . 

(4) Angelology, — It is clearly laid down that 

there once was fair of certain angels {dyyiktav 
dfMprrjffdprwPf 2^), and that their sin was followed 
by Divine vengeance. God committed them to 
‘pits of darkness,’ there to be kept for (final) 
judgment. In a later passage of the Epistle (2^^) | 

there is an obscure reference to the ministry of i 
angels. The false teachers (it is there said) BJ^as 
od rpijuovcriPf ^XacrcpTjp^ovpres, Brov dyyeXot. laxB’C ic, 
Bvpdfitsi fiet^oves 6 pt€S od tpi poverty /car’ adrwp vapd Kvpitp 
^Xdrrtpny'^^ t^pktp. It must remain doubtful if 
adrQv refers to the false teachers or (as the parallel 
in Jude®*- suggests) to the d6^atjust mentioned. 

In either case, angels appear to be represented as 
bringing before the Lord tidings as to the conduct 
of created beings, whether angels or men. ^ 

(5) Eschatology,— Yellen angels and unrighteous 

men alike undergo temporary pumshment until 
the time of their final doom (2'^* ®). The day, when 
‘the promise of his coming’ is fulfilled, variously 
described as ijfjtipa Kpiaem (2® 3’), igdpa Kvpiov (3^®), 
n rod Beov iipipa has three aspects— (a) In 

regard to the sinful ; To the ungodly it will be a 
vV • • • d'lrtaXelas [P, cf. 2^ 3^®) ; and of this 
‘destruction’ the overthrow of the Cities of the 
Plain is the type (2®). The disclosure as to the 
angels who sinned does not go beyond the simple 
idea of Kpkts (2") ; (/3) In regard to the univepe : 
‘Dissolution’ {ro&rojy . , . Trdyrcay XvopSptop, 3^^) is 
the destiny of all parts of the material universe. 
The means of this dissolution -will be fire {^vpl 
TTjpodpeyoi 3"^, Kaverodptepa 3^®, Trvpodpevoi, Kavcrodfxeva. 
313). (7) In regard to the righteous : The dis- 
solution of ‘ the heavens and earth that now are 
wiU usher in the fulfilment of the Divine promise 
of ‘new heavens and a new earth.’ The spiritual 
character of the new universe is insisted on— 
ofs BiKaiocrdyv} mroiKet (3^). In an earlier passage 
of the Epistle (1^®), where the meaning and the 
construction are doubtful, it seems to he implied 
that that day will be the dawn of such full 
daylight * in the hearts ’ of the faithful that the 
‘ lamp ’ of prophecy will be no more needed. 

4 Tee writer of the Epistle, itsEeaderb, 

THE CIROUMBTAECES OF ITS COMPOSITION, AS 
REPRESENTED IN THE EPISTLE ITSELF.— {!) Th$ 

' Writer, The writer speaks as ‘Simon (Symeon; 
Peter, bond-servant and apostle of Jesus Christ.* 
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He refers to twoj possibly to three, occasions 
in :Ms ,disciplesMp-~(A) Ms presence on. the Mount 
of Transfiguration j {b) the Lord’s revela- 

tion ■ to Mm in' regard to Ms death (E^); (c) 
the Lord’s call of Mmself and of other disciples 
(IS). The last reference is doubtful (see above, 
p. 809), The Epistle does not assert that he 
had visited those to whom he writes; though 
it is not unnatural to suppose that this is im- 
plied in ZK But he had written to them 
one earlier letter J3^), the object of which had 
been, what the object of the present letter was, 
viz, to kinMe their minds to remember the teach- 
ings of the ancient prophets and of the apostles 
who had instructed them. He calls St. Paul ‘ our 
beloved brother,’ and he was acquainted with 
several of his Epistles, and especially with one 
which that apostle had written to those whom he 
is now addressing. He himself now writes under 
a sense that his death is imminent (1^^); and he 
promises that, so long as he lives, he will still 
remind them of his teaching, and that he will make 
provision that after his decease they should always 
be able to call it to mind. Nothing in the letter, 
it should be added, reveals the place where he 
writes, Ms companions, or his plans. (2) The re-- 
cipients of tke letter. Unless we assume that the 
former Epistle referred to in 3Ms 1 P, nothing is 
said in the Epistle to show where its intended 
recipients dwelt. The twb phrases, roty l<Thnp.m 
h/uv XcLxoOo'LP wiffTty (H, cf. Jude®), and drofvybvres 
r 7 }$ iv Tip K6<rfjL(fi i7n$vfjt>lq> ^^o/>as (1^), make it prob- 
able that they were Gentile rather than Jewish 
converts. But the language is too general to 
warrant a certain inference. Some at least of the 
apostles had been among their teachers (3^), and it 
appears from P® that they were not recent con- 
verts. From their past we turn to their future. 
The Epistle warns them of the advent among them 
of certain false teachers. It is an assumption— 
though it is a probable assumption — that the three 
passages of the Epistle which speak of false 
teachers — 3®*^, 3^^® — ^refer to the same persons. 
Taking this identification for granted, we note the 
following points in the description of these enemies 
of the truth : (1) Their life and teaching are such 
that in effect they deny the rule of Christ and His 
law (2^) ; (2) they are themselves immoral, and by 
life and teaching they infect others 
(3) they are insubordinate to authority (2^®); (4) 
they are influenced as teachers by greed of gain 
^5^ itQ teachers they are plausible and 
crafty (2*- ; (6) their teaching is empty rhetoric 

(2^®) 5 (7) they ridicule the idea of Christ’s return 
(gsflr.) . (gj they support their false teaching by an 
unscrupulous appeal to Scripture (3^®). Such are 
the notes of the false teaching which will arise 
ir* i<rxArfap rm hl^epwy (3®). 

To this statement of the details as to the writer 
and recipients of the Epistle, which seem to be 
implied in the document itself, it will be well to 
append the views as to the occasion of the Epistle 
and the circumstames of Us composition, which 
have been put forward of late years by two critics 
who have defended its authenticity. 

(I.) The chief points which Spitta emphasizes in 
Ms elaborate work, Der zweite Brief des retrm und 
der Brief d&s Judas, 1885, are as follows ; — St. Peter 
wote the Epistle late in his life to Jewish Chris- 
tians, to whom both he (3^) and St. Paul (3^®) had 
addressed letters which have not been preserved. 
He promises to make provision that after his death 
his friends shall be reminded of Ms teaching. The 
Epistle of Jude was accordingly written at a later 
time for the express purpose of carrying out St. 
Peter’s intention; and in that Epistle there are 
several direct references (vv,'*- ^2) to 2 P, while in 
Jn 17 1 we find words from 2 P 3® quoted as apos- 


tolic words. Th e destination of the Epistle explaini 
its subsequent history. The ‘ paiilinische Ein- 
seitigkeit ’ of our NT Canon is one of, many proofs 
that the early Church was not wont to welcoiae 
documents which had Jewish associations. 

(ii.) Zahn, EinUitung^ ii, 42-110, 1899, takes the, 
same general line as Spitta, but is somewhat more 
precise and circumstantial in his reconstruction of 
the history. St. Peter addressed the Epistle to 
Churches, mainly Jewish, in Palestine and in the 
adjacent districts, but not N. or N.W. of the Syrian 
Antioch. The apostle had long before taken ' a 
leading part in their evangelization, and had sub- 
sequently written to them a letter now lost. St. 
Paul also, not improbably during his imprisonment 
at Cmsarea, had sent them a letter ; hut this 
letter, like the letter of St- Peter just mentioned, 
has not been preserved. One of the chief reasons 
w^hy St. Peter wrote them this second letter was 
to warn them against false teachers, whose evil 
influence he had himself seen at work in Gentile 
Churches. He feared lest the plague should spread 
to Jewish converts. The apostle then, over and 
above the exhortations and warnings of the Epistle 
itself, promises that he will, as long as he lives, 
remind them of the truths on which he insists, 
and further, that he will write for them an instruc- 
tion in doctrine {Lehrschrift), that after his death 
they may have these things ever brought to mind. 
The time of the Epistle must be placed late In St. 
Peter’s life ; for (a) he writes as one now growing 
old ; (jS) many letters of St. Paul are in existexice ; 
(7) there is a feeling of disappointment abroad 
that the promise of the Keturn is unfulfilled ; 
(^) the first generation of Christians is now dying 
off. As to the^^ace where the Epistle was written, 
it contains no mdication that St. Peter had as yet 
been in Kome. On the other hand, it is natural 
i to suppose that, when he wrote to them, he was 
not living in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
correspondents. Thus it is an obvious conjecture 
(a) that the place where the Epistle was written 
was Antioch ; (b) that the time of its composition 
was shortly before St. Peter left the East foi 
Borne, where he probably arrived in the autumii 
of 63 ; i.e. the date falls within the years 60-63, 
About a dozen years later {circ. 75) St. Jude wrote 
to the same Churches, and (vv,^- formally quoted 
2 P as an apostolic document. As to the later 
history of 2 P, it is important to emphasize the 
fact that 1 P and 2 P were written to wholly 
different groups of Churches. It is q^uite natural, 
therefore, that their fate should be difierent. For 
a long time Gentile Christians w^ould trouble 
themselves but little as to an Epistle addressed 
to Jewish Christians. Hence tne comparative 
obscurity into which 2 P fell. 

There is little room for difference of opinion as 
to the date of $ F among critics who maintain the 
genuineness of the Epistle, and hold the almost 
universal opinion that it was written as a sequel to 
1 P, the latter Epistle being placed near the end of 
St. Peter’s life. The case, however, is somewiiat 
: altered for any who follow B, Weiss and Kuhl (see 
; above, p. 782 1.) in their view that 1 P was written 
! about the year 54, Yet these critics do not diverge 
I from the conclusion as to the date of 2 P mentioned 
I just above. On the one hand, Kiihi urges that the 
I silence of bhe Epistle as to the destruction of 
Jerusalem is a proof that it was written before 
I the year 70. On the other, the fact that St. 

I Peter holds himself henceforth alone responsible 
for the instruction of those to whom he writes, 
though he is aware that St. Paul had written 
to them, points to a time after the death of the 
latter apostle. The most probable date, there- 
fore, is (according to Kuhl) about the middle of 
the 6th decade. 
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IL The Question of the Genuineness op 
THE Epistle.-— L Lytegiutv of the Epistle. 
Before discussing the problem of the genuineness 
of the Epistle .we must clear out of the way the 
question of its integrity. Are we bound to con- 
sider the Epistle as a whole ! May not some of 
the difficulties in regard to ^ its genuineness arise 
from the fact that the Epistle as it stands has 
been interpolated? ^ .In this matter Kiihl has in- 
herited the suspicions of two earlier critics — 
BertlioMt and Lange. It will be sufficient to 
examine the case as stated by Kiihl. He sup- 
poses (1) that tlie 'whole of ch. 2 is an inter- 
polation..; (2) that in words have been 
inserted to facilitate the dovetailing of the inter- 
polated passage, into the original letter. In this 
original document, according to Ku.lirs theory, 
the passage about prophecy was succeeded im- 
mediately by an exhortation — ^/4€ts d-yainjrof, 

r^P 'WpQ€ipii}}sipm pufjJLdrm rS>p dylwp 
wpotpKirQp} TodTQ wpQrop yiPthtTKovres k.t.X, He is 
thus enabled to maintain that the Epistle in its 
origina! form is older, in its present interpolated 
form more recent, than Jude. It should be added 
that the reference in 3^ to an earlier Epistle, 
addressed by the same writer to the same readers, 
likewise disappears. Suspicions as to the in- 
tegrity of a document, when they are in- 
terested, are themselves suspicious. In this case 
they claim no external support. And the internal 
evidence of the Epistle is against them. The 
transition from to 2^** is natural. The thought 
of ancient prophecy leads to a reference to its 
parody in the false prophets of old days. If the 
writer goes on to draw a parallel hetwreen the 
dangers of the past and the dangers which he 
foresees in the future, the sequence of his thought 
I# quite simple. Again, there cannot he said to 
be any difference in style between ch. 2 and the 
rest of the Epistle. Again, if affinities with Jude 
are most conspicuous in ch. 2, they are not con- 
fiimd to that chapter, and, when examined, they 
apt^ear to be borrowings from Jude as clearly in ch. 

1 as in ch, 2 (see art. on JuDE, § 4). Lastly, it will 
be shown later that the coincidences betw'een 2 P 
ami the Apocalypse of Peter are found both in ch, 1 
and in ch, 2 of 2 P. Their difiusion cannot but be 
a weighty argument for the integrity of the Epistle. 
The suspicions, then, of Kuhl and his predecessors 
in this view must be dismissed as arbitrary and un- 
supported by external or internal evidence. 

2. EMQEFTiOM IM THE The investiga- 

tion falls under three heads — (1) the alleged use of 
the language and cliaracteristic thoughts of 2 P in 
documents (other than Books of NT) belonging to 
1st and 2nd centuries ; (2) such alleged use of, and 
references to, 2 F in documents belonging to the 
period between the beginning of the 3rd century and 
the time of Eusebius ; (3) the evidence of Eusebius 
and of other wTiters of the 4fch and 5th centuries ; 
tlie reception of 2 F in the Canon of the Eastern 
(Greek) and ‘Western Churches, and its rejection in 
the Syrian Church. 

(I) Some of the alleged coincidences wBl be 
examined in detail. The rest are dealt with in 
the general remarks at the end of this section. 

(a) Clement of ‘We have Noah and 

Lot adduced in vii. 6 and xi. 1 similarly to what is 
done in 2 Peter ii (WarBeld in tne^ January 
number of the Southern Presbyterian Memewi 1882, 
p. 53b But in Clement the examples of Noah and 
Lot do not stand side by side as in 2 P, but are 
’ widety separated in a whole series of OT 'worthies, 
(ii.) Clem. "viL raym, dyavifroif ob p^mp bp.d$ pw0e- 
rodpres iruprdXXopufP, iXXd x. Morobs bfro/^p^axopres i ' 
2P 1® Beyond the fact that the common- 
Greek word' meaning ‘remind* occurs ^ In , both 
iftssages In reference to a letter, there is no re 


semblance in phraseology or idea, (iii. ) Clem, 'vii 
Ncue iKiipv^ep perivoiav li 2 P 2®. Lightfoot, how- 
ever, shows that Clement probably derive! this 
conception of Noah from the Sibylline Oracles^ 
(iv.) Clem. ix. Toj)sf reXeioos XeiTaypyi/jiTavTas ry peyaXo- 
Tpevet ai/roD |1 2P It must, ho-wever, be 
observed that in the LXX the noun [p.eyaXoirpiveLa) 
is (especially in the Psalms) a very favourite 
word, and that the adjective occurs in reference 
to God,^ e.g. 2 Mac 8 ^® (ro p. 0vopa). The special 
phrase in question is an echo of the language 
the Psalms — ^20 (21)® Bb^ap k. pLeyaXoTrpiweiaPg 144 
(145) ®* TTjp pieyaXoTpiT£LCLP rrjs Soltis <rou 

. . . r7}P 86^ap rijs pLEyaXoirpeTrelas rijs ^miXetm <rov. 
In Clement the adj. is common, being used in 
reference to the Divine will, gifts, wmrship, 
strength, name (ix. xix. xlv. IxL Ixiv.). The im- 
pression that in Clement the phrase in question 
and similar expressions have a liturgical origin 
(i.e. that they are derived from [GreekI synagogue 
prayers) is confirmed by a reference to the Greek 
Liturgies, e.g. Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, dym d 
Kal irapdytoSf xal pLey^oTtpeir^s y Bb^a <rov (Swainson 
p. 129), Liturgy of St. James (Swainson p. 268). 
(v.) Clem. xxiiL A passage is quoted as Scripture 
containing the words, ‘ These things we did hear 
in the days of our fathers also ; and behold we 
have growm old, and none of these things hath 
befallen us.* The thought is not dissimilar to 
2P 3^ but there is no coincidence of expression. 
Clement probably took the quotation (cf. ‘ 2 Clem.’ 
xi, ) ‘ from some spurious prophetic book ’ ; see 
Lightfoot, in loc. (vi.) Clem. xxxv. dKoXovOTicrotfAep 
rj oBtp rrjs dXvjSeLas ll 2 P 2K But it must be remem- 
bered that the use of ij oBbs {e.g. ^(arjs, Bioaxv^» 
see Harnack on Did. H) and the use of y dX^Beta 
{e.g. 6 Kttpbjp ri?s dXT^ddas) are very common ; the 
combination of the twm words therefore is in no 
way remarkable, (vii. ) Clem, xxxiv. eh rb pierbxovs 
hp>ds yep^crBai tQp fi^ydXujp k. ipBb^oav iirayyeXiCbv 
abroO |i 2 P 1^. But it must be noticed that the 
phrase has a parallel in an earlier chapter (xix.), 
firydXtop xal ivBb^o^p uereLX7i<pbr£i rrpd^ewv. Compare 
also XXvi. rh peyaXeiop rrjs iirayyeXlas abrod. 

(b) The Ancient Homily C 2 Clement^) xvi. ^pxerai 
^ iffjdpa rijs Kpicrem ws fcXCSoivos KaibpLepos /cal ra/c*^- 

copral rives liege al BvvdpeLs'] rCjp ovpavwv, Kal Tara i} 
yij djs pbXi^os M wvpi rrjKopLevoSf Kal rbre (pav'^rerai rd 
f^bcpia Kal (pavepd ^pya rwv dvOpd/Tcav |i 2 P 3'^* 

The language of the earlier part of the extract is 
largely derived from Mai 4^, Is 34^. The idea of 
the conflagration of the world at the judgment 
was somewhat widely current in the 2nd cent. 
In the last clause there is in language, idea, and 
context a certain coincidence •with 2 F 3”^® {yy Kal 
rd dv abr^ ipya ebped^rerai), where, however, the 
reading (see above, p. 796) is very doubtful. The 
notion, however, of a disclosure of secret things 
is inseparable from the notion of the judgment ; 
and the language and thought of the Homily are 
in reality nearer to Ro 2^® 1 Co 3^® 4® than to 
2 P 3^®. Spitta, Der Zweite Brief p. 534 n., notices 
some other coincidences, of which the most striking 
are Horn. V. Bb twayyeXla rod Xpirrov p.eydXri Kal 
Bavyuarri} iariv) |j 2 P D ; Horn. ix. elXiKpLvovs 
KapBlas) 11 2 P 3^ (but cf. Is 38®, He *) ; Horn. xiv. 
{iT^ r&v ijp^p^r) li ^ R phrase unique in 

NT but not uncommon in LXX). 

(c) DidacM. — ‘ The passage 3, 6“8,* writes Spitta 
(p. 634 n.), ‘ shows a very remarkable kinship with 
Jude and 2 Peter, We notice the rare expression 
ybyyvtros (cf. Jude ^®), and especially the twice 
repeated §Xa(r<prip>la, ab$d8i)s and rpip.o)v, and we 
compare 2 P 2^®.* In Did., however, the rpip.wp is 

f art of a phrase which clearly comes from Is 66®. 
’or abBdBys cf. Pr 21®^ Tit 1^. When the whole 
* Comp. Theoph. a<2 Autol. ii. 35, |y iKni'm<n xaJ 

iilKtMfiivdr 
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chapter of the DidmM is read, the idea that we 
ha¥e here a literary link with 2 P vanishes. 

(d) points out coincidences be- 

tween Ignatins and 2 P— xi. 1, xii. 2 0 2 P 3^® ; 
xiv, 1 1} 2 P P® I Trail, xiii. Z(iv eloped elujjjLev &fi(ajj,oi) 

1 2 P 3^1 The last is the only one in the series 
which deserves consideration, and about it Spitta 
himself allows that the phrase of Im. may very 
well be * stereotyp geworaene Wunschformel* 

( 0 ) Barnabas xv, o'm'eriXes’ep iv ‘b/xipais. roiko 
\iyei Bn ip i^aKurxtkiois Brea-iv ervpreTjam KBpm rh, 
ff^vwaum, ^ ykp i^fdpa wap^ airri} %IX«a Btti, 

axhrbs Bi pun paprvpm'kiyiap* *lBob rjpipa Kvplov icrroA <hs 
xO^ia il 2 P 3®. In connexion with this passage of 
Barnabas it will he convenient to bring together 
and to discuss the whole group of passages which 
are^ alleged to be reminiscences of 2 P 3®. 

(i.) Justin, Dial, 81, rhoBp elprj/xipop ip roXs X6yoiS 
TfiiJrots, BfpTjp* mrh, yixp rets i]pi.ipat rod ^{>\ov ai ^p^pai 
rov XaoD ixov Bcroprai, rd Bpya r&p itBpwp aXrrwp iraXatt^- 
erovert* (Is 65®®) PSPo^Kapi^eP 6n ip pLvarTfpi^ 

ihs yhp ry *A5d/A efynjro, 6ri y 5* &p Vldp<i. ^dyff 
d'wb Tov ^jJXov, ip iKdyjj diro^aj^etrai, iypitspi^p aiirhv 
dPaT\iffp(h(rapra x^Xta iruj. (Tvviimpev ml rb dptipivop 
bn upipa Kvplov «?s x^^® ds rovro ffvpdyeip. 
There then follows a reference to Eev 20^®^*. 

^ (ii.) Iren. v. 23, 2 (Iren, has given one interpreta- 
tion of Gn 2^^ and then proceeds), ‘Quid am autem 
rursus in millesimum annum reuocant mortem 
Adas : quoniam enim dies Domini sicut mille anni, 
non superposnit autem mille annos sed intra eos 
mortuus est.* 

(hi.) In V. 28. 3 Irenmns is discussing Gn 2i^*— ‘a 
narrative of the past and a prophecy of the future’ 
— ykp iipdpa Kvplov (hs X^^® i^pipais 

(^reriXecrrai rk yeyovbra, 

(iv.) In Hipp. in Dan, 23. 24 the words — iipipa Bk 
{ykp) Kvplov (<Jjs) x^® ^ij—are adduced in reference 
to creation.* 

There is no doubt that the final source of the 
saying is Ps 89 (90) 1 But the question remains 
whether the writers just cited take the phrase 
directly from 2 P or whether they borrow it from 
uome source independent of 2 P, to which indeed 

2 P may well itself he a debtor for it. Three 
points must he noticed. (1) In all the writers 
cited above (except 2 P) the form of the phrase 
consistently^ is ijpipa Kvplov, (2) In all of them 
the saying is used in regard to the mystical in- 
terpretation of a passage in Gn 2-~in Barn., Iren, 
(v, 28. 3), Hipp. in reference to Gn 2^*- ; in Justin, 
Iren, (v, 23. 2) in reference to Gn 2^^. Thus the 
context in all these passages is very similar and 
quite alien from the context in 2 P. (3) That 
speculations similar to the idea expressed in this 
saying were current in Kabbinical literature is 
clear from Schdttgen and Wetstein on 2 P 3®, and 
from Schottgen, Mores Heh, ii. p. 497. And this 
evidence as to Jewish thought on the matter is 
carried back into the 1st cent. A.D. (Schiirer, HIF 
IL iii. p. 138 f.) by a passage in the Book of Jubilees 
(sometimes called the ‘Little Genesis’), referred 
to by Hilgenfeid on Bam. xv., which (see Jahrh, 
f, hm, Wiss, ii p. 241) runs as follows: ‘And 
[Adam] lived 70 years less than 1000 years ; for 
a thousand years are as one day according to the 
heavenly testimony. Therefore it is written con- 
cerning the tree of knowledge, “ On the day when 
ye eat thereof, ye shall die. ” \^erefore he fulfilled 
not the years of that day, but died therein.’ The 
subject, it will be observed, is the same as that iu 
relation to which Justin and Iren. (v. 23. 2) adduce 
the saying. The evidence, then, seems clearly to 
point to the conclusion that the source of the in- 

♦ Compare Hippolytos, ‘Heads agaitjBfcCaius/ in Werrmthemi 
111 . p. 40Sf. (cl pp. 406, 418), “The number of the years is not 
the number of days, but it represents the space of one day . . . 
•ocording to the saying. One day in the world of the righteous 
3i as a thousand years.’ 


terpretation of a thousand years as ‘ a day of the 
Lord’ was Jewish, probably a Haggada concerned 
with Gn 2. The saying became something of a 
commonplace in the Christian literature of the 
2nd cent., and was used by the Fathers, cited above, 
in a sense more cognate to its Jewish origin than 
that in which it is found in 2 Peter. 

(/) The Testaments of the XII, Fafriareks,’^ 
The parallels in tliis' book ‘render it probable/ 
says Warfield p. 52, ‘that the author had and 
used 2 Peter.’ ‘They are such/ he continues, 
‘as the very rare phrase piacrpoi^ [Oxford MS — 
/aidcr^ao-i] 7 ^s in Benj. 8, cf. 2 P 2®® — a phrase 
found in 2 Peter only in the NT, and in the Test, 
XII. Fatt, only in its age i the rare phrase roS 
wMrreip X^Syous in Reuben 3, which seems to have 
been suggested by 2 P 2® ; the use of TTipetp in 
Reuben 5, just as it is used in 2 P 2®.’ As to the 
first of these alleged coincidences it must be 
noticed (1) that the word piacrpBs is found in Wis 
14®®, 1 Mac 4^, and occurs elsewhere in the Testa- 
ments, viz, in Levi 17 ; (2) that it has been already 
used in the immediately preceding context {ob yap 
^X« At. ip sapBlg,) ; (3) that the special phrase (ro?? | 
yris) is suggested by the metaphor of the sentence 
{&(rv€p ykp 6 i)Xi os ob p^iaherai Ttpocrix^P KBtrpop 
, , , oijTOi Kal d Ka$apbs vovs ev rots paaerptoXs rrjs yrjs 
ervpexBfxevos The phrase wXdrmy X^youj is 

used in Demosthenes and other classical writers. 

In regard to the last of the three coincidences it; 
must be sufficient to refer to Jude®, Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 7 ^ 18** ; similar phrases are com- 
mon in the Enochian literature (see art. on Jude, 
vol. ii. p, 801). 

ig) Tm Shepherd of Hermas . — Zahn {derEirt des 
Eermas p. 431) and Waiffield (p. 51) have collected 
a number of passages in the Shepherd which they 
suppose to contain reminiscences of 2 P. It must be 
sufficient to examine three of the passages on which 
special stress is laid, (i.) Vis, i. 3. 4, rtp 
prjpLari inj^as rbv obpaybv kqX deptehtdicras rrp yiip eirl 
BBdrtop |j 2 P 3®. In reality, however, tlie passage is 
an echo of passages in the uT, Ps 23 (24) ® 103 (104) 

135 (136) ® (5^®* * AT), Is 40®®, and has no points of 
contact with the language of 2P. (ii.) Sim, viii. 

11, 0 Kbpios iirepAj/i pte ovXayxP^^rBels vatri Bovvai T7}P 
pterdpoiap mlrrep rtvQp p,^ 6 vt<j2v d^itap Bik rk Bpya 
i abrQp* dXKk ptaKpbSvpLos &p b Kbpm BiXu jj 2 P 
3**. Zahn urges that of the many passages in 
Hermas which deal with repentance, this alone 
connects it with the Divine iiaKpoBvp^la and em- 
phasizes the universality of the gift. But it must 
be observed (a) that the iraatp is taken up from the 
immediately preceding context, Bwaye ml iraa-i Xiye 
Xva pcrapo'^crwtn; (/3)that the passage has quite as 
much affinity with Ac 17^®^* Ko 2* as with 2 P 
(iii.) Sim, vL 4, 4, rijs rpv<p^$ mi dTrdrr^s b 
iorrl fda , . , iky oBp pXav hpdpap rpv(ph^iQ ns ml 
dwarrjB^ k.t,\, |{ 2 P 2^®, But it wOl be noticed (a) 
that the play iipipav of Hermas points to the riot m 
shortlived, the iy ^pipq. of 2 P points to it as shame- 
less— ‘in broad daylight ’ ; (j8)that both and 
dvdrn are favourite words with Hermas. As to 
the former, the desire votKikeop rpvtpibp is a sign of 
the presence of ‘the angel of evil’ In a man 
{Mand, vi. 2, 5). Again, drrdrri in Mand, viii. 5 
has a place among the ‘evil works’ from which 
‘the bondservant of God must abstain/ Having 
been thus spoken of separately, they are joined 
together in a long description of ‘the man who 
thinks that he has the spirit’ {Mand, xi. 12), and 
they re^pear separately and side by side through- 
out the Sixth Farahle, Their occurrence, therefore, 
in Hennas appears to be quite independent of 2F. 
Other coincidences are Vis, iii. 7. I il 2 F 2*® ; ?%. 
iv. 3. 4 1! 2 P 220 ; I ,^ 111 ^ 

9 |}2P 1®® (but the use of iTtiXvns In regard to the 
parables is quite obvious) } Sim, vi. 2, 2 H 2 F 2^® 
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is common in the LXX) ; Sim* vi. 2. 
6 II 2 P (hut in Hennas ifxvki^aL is the natural 
word .to use of sheep entangled in thorns, etc.)': 
Sim. ix. 17. 5, 18. 1 11 2 P 2^^ (but cf. Gal 48^*). When, 
then, the ppsages in Hennas are examined, the 
conclusion is that they are interesting as illustra- 
tions of the passages in 2 P, hut give no probability 
to a theory of literary dependence. 

(/^) Jmtin, Dial. 82, *For with us even until 
now are there prophetic gifts, whereby you also 
yourselves [i.e. you Jews] should know that 
the things which of old belonged to your nation 
have now been transferred to us. • But as there 
were with,al false prophets in the time of the 
holy prophets who aro,se among you, so also in the 
present day are there mmj false teachers (^evBodi- 
ddffKaXoi) also, of whom our Lord forewarned us to 
beware. ’ * But where/ Warfield asks (p. 51 f . ‘ can 
this forewarning be found! Does it exist anywhere 
but in 2 P 2^ (cf. 1^^). . . • It is exceedingly difficult 
to see how there can he any reasonable doubt but 
that these passages are drawn from 2 Peter. And 
If so, it is noticeaWe that J ustin refers to 2 Peter with 
respect, as Scripture, as, practically, the words of 
our Lord— in a word, as an authoritative book 
giving the Lord’s teaching. * To W arfield’s question 
as to the source of this warning Justin niinself 
supplies a decisive answer. After a few words on 
our Lord’s foreknowledge, Justin continues, ‘ For 
Me said that we sliould be murdered and hated for 
His name’s sake, and that many false prophets and 
false Christs should come {TapeXeBoroifrat) in His 
name and lead many astray ; and this is the case.’ 
The reference, therelore, plainly is to Mt 24®* 

There are apparently only two reasons which can 
be pleaded as grounds for hesitation. (1) The word 
^€vdokHamXQs does not occur in the report of our 
Lord’s words in Mt, or indeed anywhere in the NT 
except in 2 P. But in Christian circles, where the 
words xpevdddeXtpoSf ^ecSaT^aroXos, ^evdoX^yoSj 
dopdprvs, ^€vSowpo^'i)TiiSi were all current 

{ail occurring in NT), and where a SiBdamXos was 
closely allied to a the word 'pcvSoBiddff- 

fcaXos was sure to arise, and its occurrence in two 
writers cannot be taken to imply literary obliga- 
tion. In JSp, Folyc, 7 we find rds \l/evdodidacrKaXlaSf 
and in DidacM 13^* ® bt^damXos dX7fBiv6s appears as 
well as phrase which implies 

fevdoMdffKaXos. (2) A parallel is drawn in Justin, 
as in 2 P, between the false teachers in the Chris- 
tian Church and the false prophets in Israel. But 
it will he observed (a) that the comparison is veij 
natural in a discussion of the presence of prophetic 
gifts in the Church j {^) that Justin does not speak 
of it as part of the warning for which he quotes the 
Lord’s authority. There is a similarity between 
the passage in 2 F and that in Justin, but it justi- 
fies no other conclusion in the case of Justin than 
that which we reached in the case of Hernias, 

{i) JMIsfo,-— A passage is quoted from a fragment 
of Melito’s Apoloyy^ which has been preserved in a 
Syriac translation (Cureton, SpkiUgmm Syriacum, 
p. 51)1), of which the principal clauses are as 
follows ; ‘ There was once a flood and wind, and 
the chosen men were destroyed by a mighty north 
wind . . . but, again, at another time^ there was 
a flood of waters, and all men and living crea- 
tures were destroyed by the multitude of waters, 
and the Just were preserved in an ark of wood, by 
the 'ordmmm of God* So also it will he at the 
last time; there shall be a flood of ^ fire, and the 
earth shall be burnt up together with its moun- 
tains, and men shall be burnt up together with the 
idols which they have made • . • and the sea, 
together with its isles, shall be burnt j and the Just 
shall be delivered from the fury, like their fellows 
in the ark from the waters of the Deluge.’ , It 
ihould be noticed that earlier in - the fragment 
van* 


(p. 60) there had been an allusion to the judgment 
of fire: ‘Fear Him who shaketh the earth . . . 
and removeth the mountains from their place | 
Him who can make Himself like fire, and bum up 
evejything.’ Further, it will be observed (a) that 
Melito refers not only to the Flood and the great 
Judgment by fire, hut also to the destruction of 
the Tower 01 Babel; and (/3) that the destruction 
of the Tower has a place in the Sibylline Oracles 
iii. 97 ffi, while in ^le immediately preceding con- 
text (iii. 82ffi) there is a prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of the world by fire. In line 109 there is an 
incidental allusion to the Flood, a subject which is 
treated at length in hk. i., the early date, how- 
ever, of this book not being so fully establi^ed as 
that of bk. iii. (Schiirer, EjF il. iii. p, 287). There 
are no links of phraseology or oi characteristic 
ideas which connect Melito with 2 P. The verdict, 
therefore, of Westcott(Ca?ro» p. 223 n.) seems to be 
the only reasonable one ; ‘ It is impossible therefore 
to affirm that the reference in Melito is to 2 Peter, 
and not rather to the Sibyllines or to the wide- 
spread tradition on which they rested.’ 

{k) TheopMlus q/ A Two passages have 
been pointed out in TheopMlus aa Autolychum^ 
which, it is urged, have ail the appearance of 
being reminiscences of 2 P. (i.) ii. 9, ol Bk roD BeoO 
dyBpcxfTTOif TvevpLaTO^BpOL * TPedfiaros aylov Kal irpotpTjrai 

yeuofiepoL k.t.X. Compare 2 P ifTb TruelfpLaros 
dylov 4>€p6y^voL iXdXrjaav dirb BeoO dpBpcoToi {ol (Lyiot 
BeoO dpBpwTroi, fc$A, etc.). But it must be noticed 
that the key- word of the passage {‘irpevyaro^ybpos) is 
derived from the LXX of Hos 9^ {6 ir^o<p'i^T7js • • • 

0 7rpevyaTO(p6pos), Zeph 3 ^ ; that Theophilus uses the 
word in the sense of ‘ an inspired speaker ’ in ii. 22 
{at &ytai ypa^al Kal rdpres ol wpevyarot^Bpoi), iii. 12 
(did rb robs irdvras wevyaro^bpovs hi wedyari BeoO 
XeXaXTjKhai) ; that language similar to that under 
discussion is habitual in Theophilus ; see ii. 33 , 35 , 
iii. 17, cf. Justin, Apol. i. 33 ; and, lastly, that the 
phrase ‘man of God ’is very common m the OT 
(occurring some 50 times) in reference to a prophet. 
Thus a reference to other passages in Theophilus 
shows that here he is usmg LXX language in 
reference to the Prophets, (ii.) ii. 13 . In his treat- 
ment of the Divine command, * Let there he light,’ 
Theophilus observes, ij didra^is oOp roO Beovt rovrb 
kiTTiP b X6yos aOroO, tpahtap dtcrirep X0xvo% h olKiijxari 
mwexfiyhtp, iipibricrep t^p Ott* oOpapbv, The metaphor 
is thought to be derived from 2 P But the 
word otKTfpa is suggested by the previous context — 
dpBpbjwos yap Kdru kbp dgyerai h r^s yyjs olKodopieTp — 
the human building is contrasted with the Divine. 
The metaphor of the XOx^os is obviously suggested 
by the subject under discussion— the light kindled 
by man is contrasted with the light Kindled by 
God. If it is thought necessary to find a ‘ source ’ 
for a metaphor so obvious in the context, 2 El 
12^2 (‘Tu enim nobis superasti ex omnibus pro- 
phetis, sicut Incerna in loco obscuro ’) is as near to 
Theoph. as is 2 P. 

(1) Jrenceus. — We have already dealt with two 
passages in this writer (p. 800). In two other 
passages he has been supposed to be relymg^ on 
2 P. (i.) iii. 1. 1, yerd dk r^v toOtojp [sc. Petri et 
Pauli] k^odop j| 2 P 1^®. But that {eayitus) 

was not an uncommon word in this sense in early 
Christian literature has been pointed out on p. 
770. (ii.) ‘We come in the fourth book’ (xxxvi. 
4), Warfield writes (p. 49), ‘to another passage 
in which [Ireneeus] adduces Noah, then Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and Lot, to show that God will pimish 
the wicked and save the holy. Our minds go im- 
mediately to 2 Peter ii. -4-7, whence the framing 

* !Ehe word is printed here as it appears in Otto*8 ed. of 
Theophilus and in the Cambridge LXX. But it is possible that 
it should be accented as a passive, *9SvfAa.rSipapos. See Light- 
foot's note on Ignatius JETnA. i. 
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of tMs passage seems to . have been derived.’ 
Here, too, it is important to look at the previous 
context. The object of the chapter is to show 
that Chiist came from the Father, who had sent 
the prophets in earlier days. Irenseus proves, 
therefore, from Christ’s sayings the unity of God’s 
character in the old and in the new dispensation. 
In the course of the argument he quotes Lk 
12^^- (Noah, Lot, Sodom), Mt 24^, He then 
draws the inference, * Unum et eundem annun- 
tians Dominum, qiii in temporibus Noe propter 
inobedientiam hominum superduxit diluuium, et 
j in temporibus Lot propter multitudinem pecca- 
torum Sodomitaram pluit ignem a coelo; et in 
nouissimo . . . superdueet diem iudieii.’ There 
then follows the passage to which Warfield refers, 
the ‘framing’ and the ideas of which are clearly 
drawn from the passage just quoted from the 
Gospels. 

(m) There are one or two passages from heretical 
doctiments belonging (in their original form) prob- 
ably to the 2nd cent, which must be exammed. 
The first of these is a phrase^ of Ptolemsens, a 
follower of Valentinus, still living when Irenssus 
wrote. Zahn {Gesch, Kan, i. p. 759) compares a 
phrase of this writer’s, preserved by Epiphanius 
{Ewr, xxxiii. 6) — xapoiJcriyj 8^ aXi^delas, with 2 P 
1^. But the context in Ptolemmus (i. ) shows that 
the word dX^Beta is used in different senses in the 
two passages, and (ii.) itself naturally accounts for 
the use of the phrase. It runs thus : al ykp 

, , . /caX<3s iylvovTo M “^oLpTjv dXijBeta, TrapodcFTis 
Sk TTjs dXrjBelas rd r^s aXyBelas 8ei Trotety, 

(n) The Clementine Literature , — (i.) Becog. v. 12, 
* XJnusquisque illius fit seruus cui se ipse sub- 
jecerit^ II 2P 2^®. Salmon [Introd, p. 488) com- 
pares Origen, In Exod, Horn, 12, ‘ Unusquisque 
a qiio uincitur huic et seruus addicitur.’ Both 
passages occur in a translation by Kufinus, and 
may therefore he interpolations. Salmon, how- 
ever, points out that ‘the difterence of the Lafein 
makes it likely that in both cases Eufinus is 
translating, not interpolating.’ But it is equally 
possible that Kufinus, translating two dinerent 
books at two different times, interpolated different 
free renderings of 2 P 2^®. The question whether 
Bufinus did interpolate when he was translating 
will come before us again in connexion with 
Origen. (ii.) Earn, xvL 20. Salmon (p. 488 n.) 

: calls attention to the words dXXd roUvayrioy jmKpo* 
I Bvimetf els perdyoiay KaXet In these words, * taken in 
; connexion with the whole context, there is very 
1 grobably a use of 2 Pet. iii. 9.’ In the context 
j Peter speaks of the blasphemies of Simon Magus 
and of ‘the boundless long-suffering of God.’ The 
earth had not opened; fire had not come down 
from heaven; rain was not poured out; beasts 
were not sent forth from the thicket to avenge 
this spiritual adultery. ‘ But, on the contrary. He 
ie long-suffering; He calls to repentance.’ It is 
difficult to see what there is in the context which 
’ specially recalls 2 P, while the particular phrase is 
' nearer to Ro 2^{ri?s paKpoBvfdas Kara^poyets , , , rd 
■ xm<^rhv rov Beov els p^rdvoidv <re ^7^) tnan to 2 P 3®, 
' though, in fact, it is too natursil and obvious to 
! ' reqiure any literary source, 
i (<?) Actm Petri cum Simone xx. (ed. Lipsius p. 
i 67) ‘ Unusquisque enim nostrum sicut capiebat 
uidere, prout poterat uidebat. Nunc quod uobis 
lectum est iam uoMs exponam. Dominus noster 
' nolens me maiestatem suam uidere in monte 
mmto^ uidens autem luminis splendorem eius cum 
filiis Zebedei, csecidi tamquam mortuus et oeidos 
i xneos conclusi et uocem eius audiui talem qualem 
i referre non possmn^ qui me putaui exorbatum ab 
' sjgiendore eius . . . et exurgens iterum talem eum 
1 uidi gucdem capere potuL’ A phrase in the next 
I dbapter (ed. Lipsius pp. 68, 32) must be compared. 


‘tale lumen . . . quod enarrare nemo liominum. 
possit.’ The Gnostic Acts of Peter, of wliicli this 
document forms part, belong in all probability 
to the 2nd cent, (see above, p. 774). The only 
authority, however, for this particular ■document 
is a 7tn cent. MS, presenting a Latin version 
of the original Greek. Can we be certain, then, 
that the whole passage quoted above is not inter- 
polated by some editor or translator? It was 
shown above (p. 774) that the Gnostic Acts of Peter 
probably formed part of the series of Leucian Acts, 
to whien the Acts of John also belong. Now in 
the Acts of John (James, Apocr, An&cdotaii. p. 7) 
there is a long account of the Transfiguration, and 
this account contains a phrase (as James, p. xxvi, 
notes) of the same type as phrases which occur 
several times in the Petrine Acts at this point — 
roiovToy biroiov otfK iarrlv Bwarby dyBpd>w(p 
{lege x/ow/x^r*^) Xbytp ^^dapr^ iK4>ipety olop '^y. It 
seems to be a legitimate inference that there is 
every probability that the Leucian Acts of Peter, 
like the Leucian Acts of John, contained {Le, in 
their original form) a reference to the Transfigura- 
tion, and that the Latin version reproduces char- 
acteristic phrases of the original. Now there are 
three coincidences with 2 P in the Latin passage of 
the Petrine Acts quoted above — (i.) ‘maiestatem 
suam uidere ’ ; (ii.) ‘ in monte sancto ’ ; (iii.) ‘ uocem 
eius talem.’ Of these the last has strong claims 
to he considered a phrase of the original Leucian 
Acts ; it seems at first sight a complete parallel to 
the Toid<x8e of 2 P 1*^ ; but in 2 P the ‘ voice ’ 
is the Father’s ‘ voice,’ in the Acts it is the utter- 
ance of the Son ; and again, in 2 P the roidcrSe 
introduces the actual words, while in the Acts the 
‘talem’ is followed by a ‘qualem.’ Thus the 
parallel, when examined, is less striking than on 
the surface it appears. Of (L) (ii.) it can only 
be said, that if we could be certain that these 
phrases represented corresponding expressions in 
the original Leucian Acts, the conclusion would 
he irresistible that there is some direct connexion 
between the Petrine Acts and 2 P. But we have 
no right to assume that these phrases are not due 
to an editor or translator, and consequently it 
would be lost labour to speculate on the kind of 
connexion between the two documents which, if 
original, they would imply. Clearly this is an 
important point in relation to the problem of 2 P 
on which fresh light would be very welcome. 

We have now reviewed the passages in the sub- 
Apostolio writings and in the Christian literature 
of the 2nd century, which, it is alleged, contain 
reminiscences of 2 P. If we put aside the passage 
from the Clementine Becogmtions and that from 
the Acts of Peter as open to the suspicion of not 
accurately representing the original texts, there 
does not remain, it is believed, a single passage in 
which the coincidence with 2 P can with anything 
approaching confidence be said to imply literary 
obligation to that Epistle. The resemblances in 
thought or phrase are such as are constantly found 
in quite independent specimens of literature, when 
they belong to the same general period and deal 
with the same general subject. 

(2) It will be convenient to range the authorities 
which claim discussion in the next period under the 
several Churches. 

(i.) Alexandria, — (a) Clement, Did Clement 
in the Eypotyposeis comment on 2 P ? The state- 
ment of Eusebius, HE Yl. xiv. 1, runs thus: 
‘In the Eypotyposeis, to speak briefly, he has 
composed concise expositions of all Canonical 
[iybLa&'QKov] Scripture, not omitting even the dis- 
puted (Epistles), I mean that of Jude and the re- 
maining CJatholic Epistles, as well as (re) Barnabas 
and the so-called Apocalypse of Peter.’ This evi- 
dence is confirmed by that of Photius {Bihlioth. 


who speahs of the Sypotyposeis as ‘giving; 
Interpretations of Genesisj Exodus, the 'Psalms, 
l|>istlra of St. Paul, the Catholic Epistles, and 
Ecolesiasticus {t0v iKscXnitnaarimS),’ The last phrase 
is probably a scribe’s blunder for rwif iKK\ 7 }ena(r~ 
rmwp; compare Eufinus, inSj^mh Apost, 38, ‘alii 
libri sunt, q_iii noii' eanonici sed ecclesiastici a 
maioribiw appellati sunt.’ If this be so, Photius 
has In mind the non-Canonical books mentioned 
hj Eusebius. On the other side must be set two 

S ieees of evidence, (a) Caasiodorus {de Imtit. 
)m} in a passage of the Preface asserts that 
‘it is said (femnt} that Clement expounded the 
Divine Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testa- 
ment from the beginning to the end.’ But in a 
later passage (c. 8) of the same book he limits 
the scope of Clement’s work, ‘In epistolis autem 
canonicis Clemens Alexandrinus ... id est in 


(P) Cassiodorus goes on to speak of a translation 
which he had made of Clement’s expositions, but 
in which he omitted doctrinal statements which 
offended him. It is probable, on the whole, that 
the Latin version of Clement’s expositions which 
we now possess is that of Cassiodorus, This Latin 
version includes expositions of 1 P, Jude, 1 Jn, i 
2 Jn. It will be seen that this series of Epistles 
corresponds with the list given by Cassiodorus, 
if in the latter we suppose that James was sub- 
stituted by a mistake for Jude. We have, then, | 
two conflicting views— one {based on the evidence ! 
of Bus., Photius, and the Preface of Cassiodorus) 
to the effect that Clement commented on all 
the Catholic Epistles; the other (supported by 
Cassiodorus’ statement in the body of his work, 
and by the extant Latin version of Clement’s 
eommentaries) to the effect that Clement com- 
mented on four of the Catholic Epistles, 2 P not 
Imving % place among those four. The reconcilia- 
txcn of tiiese two contradictory conclusions, so 
far as 2 P at least is concerned, may be found 
in the supposition that Clement did comment on 
2 F, but that in his work it had a place by the 
side, not of 1 F but of the Apocalypse of Peter f 
which element quotes as the work of Peter and 
as^ Scripture {Eclogoe ex Scriptt, Proph. xlL xlviii. 
xlix, )* In that case Cassiodorus might well exclude 
Clement’s comments on 2 P from his avowedly 
eclectic version ; or they may have had no place 
in his copy of Clement. It is an important fact that 
no passage can be adduced from Clement’s works in 
which 2 r is referred to, still less any in which it is 

f noted by name. Thus the evidence, which cannot 
e considered as altogether free from doubt, points 
to the conclusion that Clement regarded 2 P as 
a book hovering, like the Apocalypse of Peter ^ on 
the borders of the number of the books definitely 
recognized as Apostolic, but that he did not place 
it on a level with 1 F. (5) Origen. The first 
absolutely incontrovertible reference in Christian 
literature to 2 P is found in the words of Origen 
reported by Eus. MM vi. xxv. 8, Uirpos Si • • 
plur Sp^oXoyovjxiriiV KWraXihoir-ep, i<rria Si Kal 

Sewipap* S,fji^tpdKkerat ydp. Ho other passage is 
quoted from any of Origen’s works now extant 
m toe original Creek in which he quotes from, 
or alludes to, 2 F. There are, however, several 
passages in Bufinu^ irmmiation of certain works 
of Ongm^ not extant in Crreek, where 2 F is used. 
They are aa foEows. Ep. ad Bom» iv, 9 (ed. 
Lomm. vi. p. 802), ‘ad participationem capiendam 
diuinse natur®, sieut Fetrus Apostolus edocuit’ 
{2F F) t viii. 6 (vii p. 284), * Fetrus ^in_^ epis- 
tola sua dicit Gmtia uoois et pax multlplicetur 

* mm (Pimdk Hi p. IM) tliiifc to view of its 
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in recognitione Dei; et iterum alibi Ut boni dis- 
pensatores multiplicis grati® Dei’ (2P P, IP 4^®) ; 
in Exod. xii 4 {ix. p. 149), ‘Scio enim scriptum 
esse, quia unusquisque a quo uincitur huic et seruus 
addicitur’ (2 P 2^®} ; in LeviL iv. 4 (ix, p. 221), 
‘Et iterum Petrus dicit Consortes, inquit, fact! 
estis divin® natur® ’ (2 P 1^) ; in Nnm. xiii. 8 
(x. p. 157), ‘ Et ut ait quodam in loco Scriptura 
Mutum animal humana voce respondens arguit 
prophet® dementiam’ (2 P 2^®) ; in Lib, Jesu Mam 
vii. 1 (xi. p. 63), ‘ Petrus etiam duabus epistolarum 
suarum personat tubis.’ Compare the allusions 
in the two following passages — in Mum, xviii. 4 
(x. p. 228), * Consuetudinera propheticam . . . de 
qua dicitur Omnis prophetia non potest propria 
absolutione constare ’ (2 P 1^®) ; in Ezech, v, 8 
(xiv. p. 74), ‘Multo nobis utilius fuerat diuino 
non credidisse sermoni, quam post credulitatem 
adhuc rursum ad peccata conuerti, qu® ante com- 
misimus’ (2 P 2^^). The question remains— Are 
these references to, and quotations from, 2 P part 
of the original text of Origen, or^ insertions by 
Eufinus? (1) It is a fact worth noticing, that while 
it would have been consonant with Eusebius’ plan 
{HE III. iii. rCj'es r(av mrS xp5vous €KK\iqcn(LffTiKvop 
<rvyypa<pi(ap SToiats KixpV^rai twp dvriKeyojjdvosv) to 
record the use which Origen made of the Epistle, 
had he found in the Greek text of Origen the 
passages given above from the Latin translation, he 
does not notice their existence. (2) It would not 
have been against the probabilities of the case if 
no reference to 2 P had occurred in the extant 
Greek works of Origen, and yet a single allusion 
or so had been made to that Epistle in a work 
which chanced to survive only in a Latin trans- 
lation. But it is certainly strange that not one 
reference is to be foxmd in the works of Origen 
extant in Greek, but that half a dozen present 
themselves in those works of Origen which exist 
only in Eufinus’ Latin. The idea of deoTotyirLs^ for 
example, is a characteristic thought with Origen 
(as indeed it is with Clement). We are surprised 
that twice in the works which are preserved, to 
us in Eufinus’ translation Origen illustrates the 
idea from 2 P, while in his other works he never 
does so. Thus the number of references to 2 P in 
Eufinus’ translation creates a suspicion as to their 
genuineness. (3) Each of these references to, or 
quotations from, 2 P can, it is believed, be cut out 
without injury to the context.* But whatever be 
the truth as to the references to 2 P found in 
those works of Origen which have reached us only 
through the medium of Eufinus’ translation, the 
deliberate statement of Origen as to 2 P remains. 
The j)hrase d^^tjSdXXerat yd/? clearly conveys, not 
an opinion of Origen’s, but information as to the 
division of opinion in his time ; it may further be 
thought to suggest that 2 F had already secured 
a position, whicii was assailed. The words of the 
previous clause — icrrta Si Kal Sswripav — ^leave us in 
little doubt that Origen’s judgment was unfavour- 
able to the Epistle, 

(ii.) Egypt, — The two great Egyptian versions, 
the Sahidic and the Bohairic, contain ail the seven 
Catholic Epistles. The date of these versions, 
however, has not been put beyond doubt. Light- 
foot placed ‘ the completion or codification of the 
Memphitic [i,e, Bohairic] version’ at the middle of 
the 3rd cent. (Scrivener, Plain Introduction^ p, 343). 
Headlam, in his completion of Lightfoot’s article 

*In one passage referred to above — ‘Fetrus in epistola sua 
dicit Gratia uobis et pax multlplicetur in recognitione Dei: 
et iterum alibi Ut bon! dispenaatores multiplicis gratiss Dei* 
(Domm. vii, p. 234)— there seems to be some positioe evidence for 
the theory of interpolation. It would be most unnatural for 
Origen to refer to 2 P with the words in ^pUtola mu ; to ouote 
the salutation of 2 F, which only differs from that of 1 F by an 
immaterial addition {in remgnitione JDe %) ; and then to add a 
quotation from 1 F, introducing it with the phrase et Uerum 
mihi. 
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(in the fonrtli edition of Scrivener, iL p. 104 f.), 
holds that *it has hem snfficiently proved that 
translations into Coptic existed in the 3rd cent., 
very prohahly in the 2nd.® F. Eohinson (art. on 
Egyptian versions in voL i. p. 670 ff.) urges 
that such conclusions are in danger of outrunning 
the evidence, and that ‘historical evidence, on 
the whole, points to the 3rd cent, as the period 
when the irst Coptic translation was made.® The 
investigation desiderated by Westcott [Canon p. 
370), Le, ‘how far an older work underlies the 
printed text, and whether that can be attributed 
to one author,® has not yet been accomplished. 
We must therefore acc[uiesce in his verdict as to 
the Bohairic version, a verdict which is even more 
applicable to the Sahidic— ‘ till this has been deter- 
mined, no stress can he laid upon the evidence which 
the version affords for the disputed Cath. Epp.® 
(ih.) There is no evidence that Ter- 

tuilian or Cyprian was acquainted with 2 P. 

(iv.) Mimr.^(a} In a letter to Cyprian 
(Cyprian, Ep. Ixxv. 6), Firmilian, bp. of Csesarea in 
Cappadocia, writes : * Stephanas . . . adhuc etiam 
infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos apostolos . . . 
qui in epistolis suis hsereticos execrati sunt et 
ut eos euitemus monuerunt.® The reference,^ it 
would seem, must be to 2 P, since 1 P contains 
no indictment of heretics. (5) Methodius, bp. of 
Olympus and afterwards of Patara, who appears 
to have suffered in the Diocletian persecution. 
Zahn (Gesch. Kan, l. i. p. 313} points out some 

f assages in the treatise de Jdesurrectione, in which 
e thinks that this writer alludes to 2 P 3“'^. 
They are as follows ; — iKirvpwB'ifjcrerai fj^kv yS(,p vpbs 
xddapcrtp Kal &yaKatvi<rpt.bv Kara^acrLtp Trds KCLTakkv^hixevoi 
6 KbarpLOS TTVplf 03& ds dv(h\etap iXeiJcreraL TaPTeXy 
Kal 4>dop6.p ,,, bib dvdyKif) Kal r^v yrjp addis Kal rbv 
obpavbp fierd t^p iK<p\bytafftp ^cecrdat irdvrtav Kal rbp 
^pa<Tfi6p (ed. Jahn p. 78) ; and again, tpa ytpdbo’Ktofiep 
^bbTjk&repop 6ri vdyrm wpl Kara^acrltp KaTO/J,^povjji^viap 
rd ip dyvelq, ffdjmra Kal BiKatocnipy diairpefapra KaB- 
dvep fvxp^ Hbart rtp TVpi, obdip dXyvpbpeva wpbs abTOv, 
iTFi^iiaovTai (p. 94). But the words of Methodius do 
not contain any phrases borrowed from 2 P, and may 
wen be speculations on the iKTruptacris independent 
of that Epistle. There is, however, a fragment 
from the same treatise (Pitra, Anal, Sacra iii. p. 
611) which explicitly quotes 2 P 3®— x£Xta bi irvj 
rijs /8a<rtXe£as ^vbpja<rep rbp dwipaprop alQpa bid rijs 
b7}\Qp* yiypoipep yap b dirbcrrokos Hirpos bri 
fda. iiidpa Trapd Kvplip d»s Iti?. Kal x^X^a its 

iipdpa pia. In this connexion the evidence of the 
Dialogue which passes under the name of Adam- 
antius should be noticed. In this work, which 
was probably written in the later years of Con- 
stantine, lajge use is made of the works of 
Methodius (Hort in Diet. Christ, Biog. i, p. 39 f,), 
and 2 P is quoted in it. In one passage (§ 2, p. 58 
ed. Wetstein) the orthodox interlocutor helps his 
Marcionite opponent out of a difficulty as to St. 
PauFs authority by adducing Ac 9^®'* and 2 P 3^® 
{Tij bi birb Uirpov rov dToardkov yeypapipiipop). In 
another passage (§ 1, p. 41), it should he added, 
words (imerros (p ^r^ai rodrtp ml bebot/Kwrai) very 
near to those of 2 P 2^® are appealed to as ‘ the 
common proverb® (6 i^taBep \6yo$j, 

(v.) Borne, — (a) Murat, Canon, 2 P is not men- 
tioned in the text of the fragment as it stands. Zahn 
{Gesch, Kan, n. i. p. 110 n.), however, conjectures 
that in one passage some words have slipped out, 
and he would restore it thus : ‘ Apocalypsin 
etiam Johannis et Petri [unam] tantum recipimus 
fepistulam ; fertur etiam altera], quam quidam 
ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.® For the lan- 
guage cf. Eus. EE in. iii. 4, The suggestion 
appears a probable one, but without further 
evidence it must remain a conjecture, (d) Rip~ 
polptm. The following passages claim attention : 
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Befut, Maer, ix. 7, ot wpbs p.kp &pap aldorjpiepoi ml brd 

rijs dXifjBeias avvaybfJLepoi <hpLoX6yovp /Mer* o^j iroXb^bi M 
rbp abrbv ^dp^opop &p6kvXIovto (2 P Dan, iii, 22, 

(p ydp dv Tis bTTorayy ro^rip Kal bedo^Xwrai (2 P 2^®}; 
ib, iv. 10, €l ydp Kal pvp ^paSijpeL vpb /catpou, BeXi^p 
ri}P Kplcrip T(p Kdirpcp iirepeyKetp [2 P 3® 2®) | ib. iv. 16, 
P'^Tore , . . dTTOPva'Td^avres ol dpSpuiroi iKitidt^civ rm 
iirovpaplov ; ib, iv. 60, IVa p^ . , , aTOPVcrrd^aPTei 
iKTrecrospGP t7]s alBtov (2 P 3^^). These coinci- 
dences are not such as to produce conviction.* The 
first two, which are not the least striking of the 
series, are of the nature of proverbs, and it is rash 
to infer literary indebtedness from the common 
use of such expressions. The use of iKiteaeiP in the 
last two passages is not in itself specially remark- 
able (cf. e,g. Gal 5^ Epist, ap, Eus. EE vil, 
XXX. 13 ; Can, Petri Alex. 8, 10, 11 (Routh, Mel, 
Sacr, iv. p. 31 ff.)). Taken together, however, 
these passages in Hippoiytus give the impression 
that he was acquainted with 2 P. 

(vi.) The division o£ sections in Codex B , — ^In this 
MS there are two divisions of sections, one older 
than the other. This double division is carried on 
through the Catholic Epistles with the exception 
of one Epistle, In 2 P (standing between 1 r and 
1 Jn) the older divisions are wanting (Gregory, 
Proleg, i. pp. 156, 359). The conclusion is inevitable 
that the ancestor of Codex B, to which these 
^visions were first attached, did not contain 2 P. 

(vii.) Old Latin Texts, — That there were pre- 
Hieronymian Latin translations of 2 P (see above, 
p. 796) is clear. But the fragments which re- 
main indicate that these translations belonged to 
the later ‘Italian ® type of text ; nor is there any 
evidence that others of earlier date ever existed. 
This view, in regard to the absence of 2 P from 
older Latin translations of the Catholic Epistles, is 
confirmed by the fact to which Westcott [Canon 
p.263ff.) calls attention, ‘It appears that the Latin 
text of the Epistle [in the Vulgate] not only ex- 
hibits constant and remarkable differences from 
the text of other parts of the Vulgate, but also 
differs from the first Epistle in the rendering of 
words common to both; ... it further appears 
that it differs not less clearly from the Epistle of 
St. Jude (which was received in the African 
Church) in those parts which are almost identical 
in the Greek.® ‘The supposition,® he adds, ‘that 
it was admitted into the Canon at the same time 
with them becomes at once unnatural.® 

To sum up the evidence of the 3rd cent, s 2 P was 
probably commented on by Clement, but regarded 
as the companion, nob of 1 P but of the Apocalypse 
of Peter; it is not, however, quoted in his extant 
works, Origen certainly knew of the Epistle as 
accepted by some, but rejected by others; it is 
probable that he himself did not use it. It was 
received into the Canon by the Egyptian Churches, 
but the time of its reception we do not know. It 
was accepted in Asia Minor by Firmilian and Meth- 
odius, the latter of whom regards the Apocalypse 
of Peter as ‘inspired® [Conviv, Virg, ii. 6).* It 
is j^obable, hut not certain, that it was known 
at Borne in the time of Hippolytus. Keith er 
Tertullian nor Cyprian refers to it, and it does 
not appear to have been included among the 
Catholic Ej>istles in any but the late xire-Hiero- 
nymian Latin texts. There is no Western attesta- 
tion of the Epistle during this period. 

(3) We now pass to the 4th cent., when the 
place which, as will appear, 2 P had already secured 
among the Apostolic books became assured every- 
where except in the Syrian Church, [a) Eusebius. 
It appears 6om ME II. xxiii. 25 [r^s Xeyopipijs *lotda, 
* Zahn [Gesch. Ecm. i. i. p. 316 n.) also compares with 2 P l^® 
Hipp. Antichr. 2 , ovv^puats i<p^iy^y&yro ... 

fs»t vipitts vd «*•* vepmpvipivx, xetXms jU^dfjvmdii/Tts kiyofAiy oum 

i| ibiois npSiy hemiois. But there is no close resemblance in 
language. 
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|i£as ml o’irTi^ rQv iirra XeyopLipwu KaBoXcKiop) 

tliat the phrase * Catholic Epistles ' (cf, vi, xiv. 1) 
was already a recognized term, and that they 
were already commoniy regarded as seven in 
niimher. We turn to the two great passages in 
which Eiis» deals with the hooks of the NT. In 
ME III. ilL, after mentioning 1 P as ‘certainly 
genuine,’ he continnes, rrjp dk (pepofiipTjv devripap oiuk 
epdidB-^KOP piep elVat wapeiXi^(papt.€P' ToXXoh 

Xp'^S'ipLOS 4^av6tffa^ jwerA twp dXXmp i(rvovdd<T0‘ff ‘ypa<pwp» 
lie then refers to the Acts of Peters the Gospel, 
the PreaeJiing, and the Apomhjpse, and, after 
stating the plan and purpose of his references to 
the hooks ot the NT, lie gives his own judgment 
in regard to 2P — rk pkp 6poiJLa^6p,epa llirpov, (hp 
p6p'^p §ilap yp'^dlap iypm ixLaroX^p Kal irapk rots 
'TrdXai ‘Wpecr^vripOL^ CjjxoXoyrjfiipTiPs roffaOra. In the 
later passage (ill. xxv.) ,Eus. divides the hooks 
Into two; main classes — the accepted hooks (o^oXo- 
yovp.€va) and the disputed books {dpTLXeylpepa), 
The latter class is again subdivided. There are 
within it (a) ‘ disputed hooks which are yet recog- 
nized by most i'^Pihpipm rots ttoXXols),^ and (P) ‘ dis- 

f Jilted books which are spurious ip66a)J To the 
utter subdivision belongs (among other books) the 
Apocalypse of Peter ; to the former, ‘ the so-called 
Epistle of James, that of Jude, the Second Epistle 
of Peter, and the so-named Second and Third of 
Jolin.* From these passages of Eus. we learn 
some important points about 2 P. (i. ) The Catholic 
Epistles w’ere, at the time Eus. wrote, regarded (at 
least in some quarters) as seven in number**; 
(ii.) the judgment of the past, as Eus. had received 
it, was against 2 P — otK ivhd&TiKoy yhv etpai TrapaX^- 
<pap€P, (iii. ) The reason why 2 F had been ‘ studied 
{ta’TovddarSr)) in company with the other Scriptures* 
was, according to Eus., that it was regarded very 
commonly as answering the purposes of practical 
edification {iroXXo?s <paP€tcra), (iv.) Eus. did 

not. himself receive 2 P as ^irto-roXif. When 

he speaks of I F, which he accepted without a 
doubt, as Tapa Toi$ TrdXai TTpecr^vripois dtpoXoyTjfihrj 
(ef, § I), he clearly im})Ues that 2 P was deficient 
in such recognition- The opinion of Eus. is sig- 
nificant. His Icnowledge of early Christian litera- 
ture was wide. He was acquainted with many 
works which are lost to us. When, then, the 
modem critic fails to discover in early writings 
any certain trace of 2 P, his experience is only a 
repetition of that of Eusebius. And further, the 
evidence of Eus. indicates that the recovery of 
such lost bocks as those of Papias and Hegesippus, 
which were known to him, would in all probability 
supply us with no fresh evidence as to 2 I*. 

We turn now to the great Churches of the East, 
and to the great writers whose infiuence domi- 
nated Western Christendom in the 4th century and 
onm^ards. 

(i.) The Churches of Syria, — (a) The Synac-speak- 
ing Churches, The Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta) con- 
tained only three of the Catholic Epistles, viz. 
James, 1 F, 1 Jn. There do not appear to be 
any quotations from or references to 2 P in 
Aphraat or in the Syriac works of Ephra6m.t At 
a much later time (i.e. the ISth cent.) Ebed Jesu, 
a Nestorian bishop of NisiMs, writes, ‘ Tres autem 

♦ Th© fact timti seven Cafeholo Bpistles. appear for the first 
tfeoe, m far a« the present writer kmvm, In Ensebins ofOmarm, 
©Ottfims the suggestion of Sanday (Studia BibL et Seeks, in. 
pp. S&S, »), that *it is fMwible that the tsollection of seven 
kplsfclfiss may osrl^nated fat Jfemsaiem} ; or if brought in 
&© first lastano© from Egypt, ft would seem to have been at 
Jernsaiem that it first beijame established.’' . - . 

f F. H. Woods in 8Mia MMim et Mcekstmt'm ili p. ISS. 
In ?. S42 B. Eph. has the worfs ‘ the day of the Lord is a thief.' 
lie phriiae has been thought to be derived from 2 P Sio, for, 
when it Is comfsared with the Feah. of 1 1!h it will be noticed 
that (1) * in the night* is omitted, (2) * the Lord* takes the place 
of * out Lord.* But such slight differences and csoincidenoes ^e 
hardly worth csonsideration m the mm of a oowmon proverbial 
gxp»M!0ii. 


Epistolm quse inscribuntur Apostolis in omiii 
codice et lingua, Jacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni ; 
et Catholicse nuncupantur’ (Assemani, Bibl. Or, 
iii. Pars i. p, 9f.). On the other hand, the dis- 
coveries and investigations of Dr. Grwynn of Dublin 
{Royal Irish Acad, Transactions, xxvii. p. 269 ff., 
XXX. p. 847 ff.) show that the Harklensian version 
of 2 P, Jude, and 2, 3 Jn is a rerision of the text 
of these Epistles published by Pococke in 1630, 
which is given in the printed editions of the 
Peshitta ; and further, that the Pococke text of 
these Epistles was a part of the Philoxenian 
version made by Polycarp for Xenaias or Philo- 
xenus, the Monophysite bishop of Mabug about 
the year A.D. 500. It appears, therefore, that 2 P 
was rejected by the early Syrian Church, but 
that early in the 6th cent, it was accepted at 
least in the Monophysite branch of that Church. 
{f) The Greek School of Antioch, Among the 
innumerable quotations from and allusions to 
Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom,* 
Theodore, and Theodoret, there does not appear 
to be one reference to 2 P. In the Synopsis com- 
monly ascribed to Chrysostom (Migne, Pat. Gr, Ivi. 
314 ff.) the phrase used — tQp KaSoXiKQp imaroXal 
rpeZs— -implies not only the acceptance of three 
Epistles, but the rejection of others. The views 
of Theodore are preserved (see arts, on Jude and 
1 Petek) in Junilius* treatise, Instituta Eegnlaria, 
Of the Catholic Epistles only 1 P and 1 Jn are 
accepted. ‘ Adiungunt quam plurimi quinque alias, 
qu3B apostolorum canonicae nuncupantur.’ These 
five Epistles, among which is 2 P, are described as 
being auctoritatis{KShxL, Theodore p. 478 ff.). 

Thus 2 F had no place in the Syriac NT, The 

t reat Antiochene school of exegetes joined their 
yriac-speaking neighbours in its rejection. More- 
over, since Chrysostom’s expositions at any rate 
were addressed to popular audiences, the rejection 
of the Epistle by the great teachers in question 
must have reflected the usage of the Antiochene 
Church geuexally in the matter, (ii.) Asia Minor, 
2 P has a place in the list of Gregory Nazianzen ; 
yet neither he nor Gregory of Nyssa nor Basil 
appears to quote or to refer to the Epistle (West- 
cott, Canon p. 446). An expression of doubt is 
found in the list of Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium 
(c. 380 A.D.) — KdBoXtKiay iiricrroXCop | rivh phv iwrd 
^atrip, ol rp€is fi6pa$ | (iii.) Jeru- 

salem, Cyril includes 2 P in his list of books, as 
does his contemporary and fellow-countryman 
Epiphanius (cf. Zahn, Gesch. Kan, ii. i. p. 226 n.). 
(iv.) Alexandria, The list of NT books given by 
Athanasius in one of his Festal Epistles includes 
2 P. Towards the end of the century, however, 
the doubt as to 2 P finds expression in the com- 
mentary on the Epistle by Didymus. His words, 
as they are preserved in the Latin translation, are 
as follows ; * Non est igitur ignorandum prmen- 
tem epistolam esse falsatam, quse licet pubiieetur 
non tamen in canone est* (Migne, Fat, Gr, xxxix. 
1774). The Latin phrase printed above in italics 
probably represents the Greek words (hs poBsderai 
aUrvi ii ivurtoXi}, If this be so, the passage conveys 
not the writer’s own view, but a report of the 
opinion of others, Zahn {Gesch, Kan, i. i. p. 312) 
urges that Didymus is here recording a judgment 
wmeh is a relic of the 2nd or 3rd cent,, though 
expressed in the language of later times. The 
similarity of the terms used to those employed by 
Eusebius in reference to James (Eus. n. xxiii. 25) 
suggests rather that Didymus here preserves an 
opinion more or less contemporary with himself, — 
the view probably of scholars who conceded a 
* Some of the comments on 2 P in Cramer’s Catena are there 
ascribed to Chrysostom. The present writer {Chrysostom, p, 
79 n.) has pointed out that these frag-ments bear some resem- 
blance to Chrysostom’s work. They are, however, too brief to 
warrant a positive opinion. 
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piiMie use of the hooh—Ht seemed useful to 
many’ {Eus. HE in, ill, protested against 

its being placed OB the same levd as books whose 
authenticity was not questioned, (v.) Constant 
tinopie. The Church In Mew Borne was in many 
respects the daughter of the Church at Antioch. 
But .she' did not : inherit any doubts as to the full 
Canon of the, NT. Constautinople was the centre 
■and the type of Imperial influence on matters 
ecclesiastical , and religious. The preparation, 
which Constantine entrusted to Eusebius, of * fifty 
copies of the Divine Scriptures’ for use in the 
new capital, had important results. It was natural 
that these copies should contain all the books of 
the NT which had gained general recognition. 
A quasi-oflicial standard was thus set up ; and the 
distinction between ‘acknowledged * and ‘ disputed* 
books soon became little more than a matter of 
antiquarian interest (Westcott, Canon 421), 

We turn to the West. There appears to be no 
ante-Nicene evidence : for 2 F ■ ; in' the W'est. It is 
quoted in the last quarter of the 4th century by 
Ambrose of Milan (m Fide iii. 12, ‘ Petrus sanetus 
adseruit dicens Quapropter satagite,* etc. (1^®)), and 
by Priscillian in Spain (see above, p. 796). It has a 
place in the list of PhBastrius of Brescia (c. S85}, 
and later in that of Ruflnns {c. 410). On the other 
hand, in the Canon Mommsenianus, which appears 
to be an African list of the middle of the 4th cent., 
it is inserted, but inserted with_a protest — 
epiae lohannis ill ur CCCCL 
'unasola' '' 

epiae Petri n uer CCKJ 
una sola. 

The author of the list, transcribing an older cata> 
logue, added an expression of his own doubt.* 
The decisive influences, however, isx Western 
Christendom were those of Jerome and Augustine. 
1'he latter, though not insensible to the effect on 
the authority of a book caused by its rejection in 
some quarters {de Doctr, Chr, ii. 12, 13), yet in 
practice appealed without distinction to all the 
books of our NT. Jerome was acquainted with the 
widespread doubts as to the genuineness of 2 P. 
In the section in the de Virr, Illmtr, which deals 
with St. Peter, he says, ‘Scripsit duas epistolas 
qusB catholicas nominantur; quarum secunda a 
plerisque eius esse negatur propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.* The kind of objection which they 
are aHeged to have urged limits the reference of 
a plerisque t Jerome has in mind the doubts of the 
learned. This dissonantia he thus accounts for 
{Qucssst. ad Hedib,^ Migne, Fat, Lat, xxii. 1002), 
* Du 8B epistolse quse feruntur Petri stilo inter se et 
charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelli^mus pro necessitate rerum diuersis 
eum usum interpretibus.* These doubts, however, 
Jerome himself puts on one side, and in Ms letter 
to Paulinas (Migne, Fatr, Lat, xxii. 548) he speaks 
of the books which make up our NT without any sign 
of differentiating between them — ‘Paulus Apos- 
tolus ad septem ecclesias scribit . . . lacobus Petrus 
Joannes Judas Apostoli septem epistolas ediderunt.* 
This view, which doubtless represents that of the 
Church of Rome, found expression in the Canon of 
the Yulgate. The reco^ition in this version of 
the Seven Catholic Epistles practically closed the 

t uestloB, in the West. Thus during the course of 
he 4th cent, the Epistle was finally received into 
, the NT of Greek - speaking and Latin - speaking 
Christendoiii, though the Syriac-speaking Churches 

' still refused to it entrance'into their' Canon. 

To sum up s The evidence as to the reception of 
2 P In the CJhuxch. has now been given and sifted. 

* Bftmaclc (fheoi, LSm* 1888, ool 178) suggests that in the 
repeated una mla there k in cue case a reference to James, in 
the other a reference to Jude. Hhe word $oia, however, would 
remain unexplained (see Zahn, Gesch, Kan, n. i p. 156 n. : 
Sandar in Studia Sim, m Mpde$, ill. p. S48 I!.)l 


It becomes necessary to interpret it as a whole. 
We do not find any certain trace of 2 P in the 
extant literature of the 2nd cent. Coinoiiences, 
which have been adduced to prove literary in- 
debtedness, turn, out on examination to be nothing 
more than illustrations, literary or doctrinal. 
Further, the words of Eusebius, as was pointed 
out above, seem to exclude the possibility that 
books now lost contained clear references , to 2 P. 
Spitta and Zahn (see above, p, 798) agree in find- 
ing an explanation of the obscurity in which the 
Epistle remained in the si^position that it waw 
addressed by St. Peter ; to Jewish Christians, and. 
that Gentile Christians would not be likely to take 
much interest in a document written for Jewish 
fellow-believers. The theory is open to criticism 
in several directions, (i.) It cannot be said that 
there is anything' in the Epistle itself which sug- 
gests, that it ' was '.addressed by a Jew to Jews. 
The negative argument urged against the sup- 
position that 1 P was sent to Jewish Churches m 
valid here; see above, p. 7,83. (ii) But let it be 
granted that internal evidence favours the sup- 
position thatit was addressed to Jewish converts. 
Wonld such a destination be likely to be a bar to 
its recognition in other Churches ? The Epistle of 
St. James and that to the Hebrews were both 
addressed to Jewish communities ; and though 
they were by no means universally accepted in 
ancient times, yet their history stands in marked 
contrast to that of 2 P. (iii.) The argument for the 
authenticity of 2 P, as urged' by these, critics, 
depends largely on the witness of the Ep. of St. 
Jude, which in their view was sent to the same 
Church or Churches as 2 P. Why, then, was 
the brief Epistle of one who was not an apostle 
circulated widely, while a longer Epistle of the 
chief of the Lord’s personal followers was per- 
mitted to remain in absolute obscurity’l 
The want of allusions to the Ep. and of reminis- 
cences of its language is more significant %vhen twm 
further considerations are taken into account. In 
the first place, the style of the Epistle is so remark- 
able that its phrases, if kno%vn, could hardly fail to 
be remembered, and, if regarded as apostolic, to be 
appealed to ; and it must be added that, if appealed 
to, they could not but he reproduced in a form 
which would make recognition easy and obvious. 
In the second place, the Epistle would have been 
a controversial armoury for the assailants of the 
Gnostics. Had it been known and looked on as 
authoritative, it could not but have been used, aa 
1 John and 2 John are used by Irenseus (i. 16. 3, 
iii. 16. 5, 8). The first piece of certain evidence 
is the passage from Origen quoted by Eusebius, 
though it hardly admits of doubt that the Epistle 
was known to Clement of Alexandria. It is certain 
that during the 3rd cent, the Epistle gained accept- 
ance in certain Churches, though the evidence is 
too scanty and {e,q, as to the date of the Egyptian 
and of the Old Latin texts) too uncertain for us to 
define with any exactness what those Churches 
were. ^ It is clear also that by the time of Eusebius 
the recognition of Seven Catholic Epistles had (at 
least in Churches which he knew best) become 
usual. ^ On the other hand, the evidence of Origen, 
Eusebius, Didymus, and Jerome shows that those 
teachers y^hose knowledge of Christian literature 
prior, to their own days was widest, were conscious 
of the doubt which attached to 2 P, 

^ How, then, was 2 P received into the Canon f The 
history is very obscure, but the evidence suggests 
tha.t there were three stages, (a) The information 
which we possess as to the Hypotyposeis of Clement 
leads us to think (see above, p. 803} that at Alex- 
andria, at the beginning of the 3rd cent., 2 F was 
regarded as the companion of the Apocalypse o/ 
Peter rather than of 1 P. This is to some extent 
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confirmed hj tfie position of Methodius, who used i 
21^ (see aho've, p. 804), hut who also counted .the 
Appmiypse of Peter among * divinely inspired 
writings ' {Oonmiv. Virg, ii. 6 ; Migne, Pat. Gr. 
xviii 57). (5) If this be so, yet before the time of 
Eusebius the two documents had parted company. 
Eusebius, who did not himself accept 2 P, gives us 
ilia view of the way in which before his time 2 P 
had secured a place among the Catholic Epistles— 
vokXois pierk r&p dXkm ^G-Trovddadii 

When once it was * studied with the other 
Scriptures,/ it could not fail to attach itself to 1 P, 
for it proclaimed itself as a ‘second Epistle * of that 
apostle This Juxtaposition would necessarily 
confirm the respect already paid to it, and would, 
for most readers, decide at once its apostolic author- 
ship. ■ Farther, we may conjecture that, when 
other Epistles besides the three— 1 P, 1 Jn, Ja— 
were reckoned as Catholic Epistles, there would be 
a natural tendency to make that group seven in 
Bumber. So the collection would seem to have a 
sacred cosipleteness, and also to be brought into 
relation with the Pauline collection. For St. Paul 
wrote to Seven Churches {Canon Murat . ; Jerome, 
ad Paul. Mp. liii S, Migne, Pat. Lai. xxii. 548), and 
his Epistles were regarded as fourteen in number. 
Again, the Apocalypse w-as addressed to Seven 
Churches, (c) We have already seen how, not- 
withstanding the doubts of the learned, the fuller 
Canon of the Catholic Epistles gained final recogni- 
tion in the Greek Churches of the East and in the 
Western Churches. Eeviewing the whole history, 
we remark that the case of 2 P is unlike that of 
Jude. We find no trace of the Epistle in the period 
when the tradition of apostolic days was still living. 
This lack of early evidence, even when taken in 
conjunction with the paucity of 3rd cent, evidence, 
the doubts expressedby, Origen and Eusebius, 
and the absence of the Epistle from the NT of the 
Syriac-gpeaking Church, does not prove its spurious- . 
ness. But the absolute insuMciency of external 


internal evidence of the Epistle itself. 

3. Vocabulary and (a) Vocabulary. 

A full examination of the remarkable vocabulary 
of 2 P k beyond the limits of this article. The 
following are the main points : — 

(i| f%« irAwmm <tf th4 iiXX.—- The .JEpistle contains no 
foxnmi quotation from the OT, WH use uncial type only 
la m iSaces-a* (In 62») m (Fr 26U) 38 <Ps 00 (80) m 

(Is OSi'y '86W), But in none of these passages is the resem- 
blMce of language » dose as to make the referenco to the LXX 
certain. In 2^(1/ 


doe# but adopt a top© of phmse common in early Ohristiaa 
literature ; see Lightfoot on Clement, 1, The only word common 
to ^ and ,Pr 26^1 to and we may have a current proverb 
hwioci on the words of Proverbs, Much fehesamemaybesaidof 88 
(me above, p, 800). In the writer to perhaps adopting the 
phraseology of Christian apocalyptic writings based on Is (cf. 
Bev 211, 1pm. Petr, apud fccarius Magn. iv, 7 ; see Lightfoot 
m *tOkm** xvll Other IjXX phrases are fXttSwSmjA 
(Da 8®, but see 1 P t\ Jude5» » iBn 

Jos For y vff Ipm (1^8) compare Ps Is IX® 2 ps 
Elk fflW (where, however, * my,' * thy,’ or the like, is always 
iidd«l)w The i^ras® 28 QJSX^) to also dwical 

(Bur. Mkmm m). Wbrda in this JSptotle wM<^ are 
dmiwterfitlo of the litt are lAiygir 
miK0mri*y (mmMm In hXX), wto% *««•*- 

mp$7€9m (t Mm h $ MlW% 

CLXX4), m\ t Mao5 8 Mw X ; see above, p. 790), 

in bXX** * a»T Some of these words, 
however, m /wJNr, w«» at an early j^riod 

adopted tote tee voimbulaiy of tee Ohuroh, and so, inteout 
mf hmmfim from tee LXX, would naturdly be used by a 
Ohritteiia writer. That tee author of 2 P derived wme of his 
words and phrMW from tee LKX is dear. But it to no less 
dear he was not stwped to its language. It wa« not a 
book white he wm wmt *mctmxm uersore-manu, uersare 

eimiml tome dement to the voabutoiy 

ocmiiste of what ntoy be roag% described w ctodod wor^ 
CtoWj however, mmSbe taken not te set up a delude f tenterd. 
In Ss mrttdii on * F to Jtopto. u. ml ill) E A. Abbott 
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writes thus (p. 206); ‘In order to appreciate the resemblance 
between this Indian-English [t.e, a passage quoted from the 
Aladras Mail] and the style of the Second Epistle, we must 
bear in mind that some of the words employed by the author 
of the latter are very rare in Greek literature ; and others, 
though good classical Greek in themselves, are rare or non- 
existent in the New Testament.’ A modern scholar, with his 
apparatus of NT lexicons and concordances, is apt unconsciously 
to isolate the vocabulary of the NT writers or of a certain 
section of them, and, forgetting that the limits of this voca- 
bulary are accidental, to make it something of an absolute rule 
by which to judge a document whose authenticity is doubtfuL 
With this caution the following list of words is given which do 
not occur in the NT except m 2P* — &Q ter pus (3 Mac 2, Piod., 
Philo, Joseph., Plut.), axeevaveevervei (p.l. In 2*4; Polyb., Biod., 
Joseph., PlutJ, &Kmme (LXXX ; Pind., Herod., JEsch.), 
(Symm.<Ps) ; Herod, and onwards), (Horn., inscr.; adv. 

Herod.; toPh2iS), kxeiptvym (common Herod, and onwards; 
SirX), kpyHt (Soph., Eur., and onwards; LXX 8), ka-rvMxvef 
(Anthol., Longin.), eeuxMpes (Eur., Plato, etc. ; Apoc. Petri), 
AUpepub (ASaoh. and onwards ; on meaning see below), 0epi3opBg 
; iEsch. and onwards ; comp, h 0epj3opm »uXhir8(M Epict. 
Diss. 4. 11. 29), ^pot^uTvts (Horn, and onwards), ^/i»t»yaC*<i'<Poiybj^, 
Plut., Aq. (Job)), W>>09}T«f (Lucian, Diog. Laert,), sysmreixm 
(Herod., Eur., Polyb.), ixeea-roTS (Herod, and onwards commoiB, 
t)eiTet?Mt (Philo, Joseph., Plut., Arrian), &lee.xokcv8i7y (LXX®; 
Polyb., Joseph., Plut.,Bion. Hal., Epict.), sTetyytXfjui (Bern.* 
Isocr., Aristot.), ssr/A*>«f (Aq. (Gn), Sym. (Hos); Hernias* Iren., 
Olem., Sext. Emp., Heliod. ; verb Mk), mmr%s (.^Esch,, Bern, 
‘spectetor’; Plut., Inscr. in reference to mysteries), teovipue 
(Philo, Joseph., Plut., Lucian, iSI.), xUviV hee^uv (Jos. Ant, u. 
ix. 1), pc.ia.er/aei (LXX®; Tragg. and onwards common), peme-pik 
(Wisi, IMacX; Aq. (Dt), Symm. (K), Plut., Test, xii. Pair., 
Hermas), (Aq. (Is) ; Anthol.}, hpc.ix'k'ti (LXX X® ; Horn. (II.), 
iBsch., At., Xen., Aristot.), eeapmopeJa (LXX9; Thuc., Plato, 
Polyb., Bion. Hal.), rmpueraym (Isocr,, Polyb., Plut., Biod.), 
wapuerAp^* (Bern, ‘to bring in a law'), srXarTcv (Herod., Eur., 
Xesu, Lucian), emiipiyptes (Aristot., Diod., Plut,), errpt^kevv (LXX x, 
8 Maoi, 4 Mac* ; Herod, and onwards common in literal sense), 
reexeytt (LXX^; Theocr., Oallim., Aratus), T«ip/?ayv (Theophr., 
Lycophro, Philo, Bion. Oass., Antonin., AnfAoL), voMt (IjXX^ ; 
Horn, and onwards common), ToX/xsjr^? (Thuc,, Philo., Joseph., 
Plut., Lucian), (LXX? ; Horn, and onwards common), (paa-q^opem 
(Tim. Locr., Philo). 

(iii.) Very rare or unique words . — They are axeiratreterros (v.l. 
in 214; on the possible origin and meaning of the word see 
Hortfs hUroduetion [Notes p. 1703), tpixatxpuyh (KL and other 
authorities omit i» tfate. in S^), i^ipapcM, xvktc-faos (so BO* curs 4 ; 
xOSurpix JCAKXiP, etc.), xapa^poym, reepTapauK Of these, 

two (i^ipapui and xvyuirpik) occur in the two proverbs cited in 
222, and we cannot be sure therefore that they are due to the 
writer himself. In the case of three of the words the matter 
to one of form. The word ipix»typuv4i does not seem to occur 
elsewhere ; but tpiraiytak, which does not occur in profane 
writers, is found in LXX®, in Theodot.x, in an anonymous Greek 
version 2, and in He lis®. Again, there does not seem to be any- 
thing to choose in point of rarity between xv>jff‘pt.6s and xuXierfax. 
For both, a reference is given in the lexicons to a work on 
farrieiy (Eippiatrica) of Tate date. The former is found in 
Theod. (Pr 2^8), the latter in Symm. (Ezk 10X3). The former ex- 
presses the act of rolling, the kindred Aristotelian word xOktertt 
being inadmissible since it has a technical athletic sense ; the 
latter properly the thing rolled, and so perhaps the place of 
rolling— the word awX/rr/ja, which is used in Xen. Bq. 6. 3, is 
apparently a technical term in the training of horses. Again, 
if xetpoi^pevvvvi to found in Plato and Hippocrates, tine xeipetcppevea 
of 2 P shares the opprobrium of being a axal ktyipityev with 
tretpaippmerts, which is used by the LXX in Zee 124. Again, for 
UtnUv (as for poi^vi^a) Nicander, a poet who wrote about 160 b . c ., 
to quoted, the verb (^et^uv) and tee noun (pcitav) both being 
recognized Greek words. Again, the verb is used of 

vomiting (metaphorically) in classical Greek (Aristoph.J and in 
AquilaCLv 1828), and ‘vomit* is a natural meaning of tlipa^. 
Lastly, though raprapeSv to found apparently only in 2 F and in 
a scholium on Homer, the compound, xecTaraprapevy is used by 
ApoUodorus and Sextus Empiricus. The words which have 
been examined are, it cannot be denied, strange and unusual 
terms ; but something can be said in defence of each of them. 
The papyri which have been discovered of late yeara have 
brought home to us our ignorance of colloquial Greek, and 
suggest caution in peremptorily condemning a word found only 
in a particular writer as the barbarism of an individual. 

(iv.) S’otocisww.— There are certain expressions in the Epistle 
white, so far as our knowledge of the language goes, appear to 
be contrary to usage. They are as foEows 
(d) AktpifjtM (iSXipipMfn xai 0X9% 28). Field (Notes on TrwM. of 
NT p. 241) writes thus ; * In seeing cmd hearing. This seems 
to be tee only admissible interpretation, though quite at 
variance with the use of /SXsw/kw in good writers. . . . St. Peter 
shoidd have written either epkeru xxt kxep or Bxixmy xxl o»u{my* 
(b) xxvrwrSxi (3X0.1;^, It is pointed out that IMoscorides 
(e, 100 A.®.) and Galen (e* 160 a.b.), both medical writers, use 
the word to the sense of ‘ to suffer from xavrae, i.e. a remittent 
fever.* The word does not appear to occur elsewhere. On the 
other hand, it must be noticed that Athenaaus (see Sophocles, 
Lexicon) uses tee cognate noun xmme of * burnt soil,* and that 
Hesyteius assigns to it the meaning of * a volcanic country*' 


* In this list the LXX includes the Apocrypha. Word* aiv 
not included which are given under the next (hi.) section. 
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(c) (112; ao KABOP curs^ (boh sah), cux 

KL, etc., Syr-hld). Field (ib. p. 240) writes thus : * RV 

renders “I shall be ready,” and Alford “I will be 

sure” ; but no example of any such use of fAtU.iino is forthcom- 
ing. ... I think it not improbable that St. Peter wrote 
fiskwait “I will take care,” a rare but not unexampled con- 
struction for M fnkmu 

(d) fAvnfmv ^anlffSon (116). The phrase is used from Herodotus 

onwards with the sense ‘to make mention of.* In the passage 
quoted from Thucydides ii. 64 & 6sr9t<rz9v rnp fjavyifAViv 


^uotea irom inucyciiaes ii. 64 {prpot <» moaffvav 
IvatomruX the expression signifies ‘ they shaped their recollec- 
tions ’ (cf. i. 140j ar/JOff rks xm rks >yv^^oi.S TptirofJtsvevs'). 

In Arist. Mhet, iii. 12. 4, mir^hxtv means ‘ he has made 

him famous ’ (see Cope’s note). But no instance of the phrase in 
the sense of ‘ to remember* is forthcoming. 

(e) pivaartsiZnv (rvtpkSs ietrtv I®). The passage <^UOted 

for^ the verb from Arist. ProbL 31. 16. 26 Xsydvwi 

»l lx (Av lyyW jSXimvnf, roa il i| xtrcerrxffm^ 

cpmTts) is not found in Bekker’s text. The adjective /juiu^t 
however, occurs several times in the pamge, as in Phet. iii. 
11. 12, in the technical sense * shortsighted,' nor is it found with 
any other meaning. There seems to be no justification at all 
from usage for the opinion of those who, like Spitta (p. 73 ff.), 
take jxvatfi'a^m in 2 P to imply * wilful blindness,’ and so explain 
its position after wpkk Itrvn ; nor is such a meaning natural. 
There can be little doubt that the writer of 2 P is here guilty of 
a rhetorical bathos. 

(/) ieebptnf<piptiv ^a'srovB^p vrZerxv iTee.pifff’tvt'yxKPVts, I®). Wetstein 
quotes Jos. and Diod. for the phrase ffrov^v ^xe-aav iiartpipup. It 
must, however, be confessed that the BV ‘adding on your part’ 
is rather a benevolent paraphrase than a translation («ra/»«- in 
xxpaihSvett and similar words having the idea of tmnsrriissim^j 
and that it is difficult to assign any meaning which can be justi- 
fied by usage to the double compound. In 2i the similarly 
formed verb fpccpmrxym is correctly and pertinently used (cf. 
Gal 24, Jude 4). 

(g) ffupk (mpm l^Sipou, 24 ; so KABO Aug. aZ, «i‘upx7s KL, etc., 
boh Syr-hkl). Field (ih, p. 241) writes thus: *ffupk% c-ipk, or 
fftppoiy “apit/*or “excavation,” properly for the storage of grain, 
as Demosth. p. 100, 28. . . . Philo, de Tel. Comtr. p^ 86. . . , 
4ud J, Pollux joins xxvxyuot olx'^erus^ xa,) trupoU X»i stoeX 

kaxxoj, Alford wrongly translates ‘ * dens,” and says : ‘ ‘ The word 
is used for a wolfs den by Longus i. 11 ” ; but he can never have 
read the p^sage, in wMch the method of trapping a she- wolf is 
thus described : aw ai xtuptH^ren vvxrapf trippavs opuTTOVfft 

*6 tSpo$ opyuiMt . . . .* Here too, then, it seems probable that the 
author of 2 P has in the midst of a somewhat magnificent phrase 
interpolated a word with which a technical sense was commonly, 
if not exclusively, associated.* 

(v.) We pass on to note a remarkable diaracteristio of the 
vocabulary of 2P, viz. its iteration. There are some words 
which must be repeated, whenever it is necessary to express dis- 
tinctly and briefly the idea which they connote (e.g. vittrii ) ; and 
to this class some of the words in the following list may justly 
be thought |x> belong. But it is obvious that in the majority of 
cases there is no such justification. And it is best to give the 
list in full that this peculiarity of the Epistle may be clearly 
seen. It will be remarked (1) that some of the words and 
phrases repeated are in themselves unusual ; (2) that they 
sometimes occur more than once within a very short space. 

Words (or kindred words) and phrases repeated are— 

27 31» ; 14 21S-20 : S?* le ; kHkyttx 27, 

ketiXytim 22* 18 j 110* 1®; ^t^mp^u,hvii 1®, 14; 

Jiiy 214 18 ; lxx»keu 28 S® ; i^etxakauQm llO 2^ 16 ; i^txyymoe, 34* 8, 
iteei^ikXufetf 218, 14 $18; tarayuv 21*6; larizapmyfTp 

16*11; idersl3tm 18.6.7 311, 28, 26 87; liaop 24*17; 

2l8f*; Titaf 18*80 216*22 33. 16. 17 ; 310* 12 ; 

kMv^Mpm 36* 8 • Xvtff’Bcu 310* 11* 12 ; jtutrBk oc^txiee^ 2l3* 1® ; paixfffKM 
220^ fx^katfik 210 * <!fxptirm II8, x’xpoixn^ 112 ; ^g^etiotv ... xomffaxt* 
rxvTxyxpxaavPTtS llO ; trpair^oxetv 312* 13. 14 • trmudoi^uv llO. 16. Sl4, 
16; 817, ia-vnpiypuivove offrvipixvas 214 3I6; 

114 21; Tijpup (for future judgment) 24* 9. 17 37 ; voura 
wpatray ytvMfxavrtg ISO 3» • krofAijM/vnexuv 112, h 

113 SI; avx mftrctra 24£ ; (patvn mx^utret, 117* 18, ^pirh xptmvttct, 
121, ^gpofAivat iSl ; (pdtipuv 2P12, 14 £12 (Ms) ; (pBiyyte’Bxt 2*6. 18, 

(yi.) There are some interesting pairs of synonyms found in the 
Epistle, {a) <ptkxlsMm (I'iQ, the thought apparently being 
that * love of the brethren’ must lead on to ‘love’ in the widest 
sense (contrast IP l22f. 48; gee Westcott on 1 John 2i0). (6) 
xermkat x») (314), cf, rnr/Xa/ xx) fxSpuu (218). Jn 1 p 113 

we have xfA&fxm xki knsikm. The word pkoptA^ (= blame, dis- 
grace, m classical Greek) is common in the LXX as repre- 
senting in sound and approximately in sense the Hebr. D^ID 
(‘blemish,* in the case of sacrificial victims); hence also fre- 
auentiy in toe LXX the word (of a victim ^ without 

blemish’). Ihua the two words xfM>ptx§ and xe^aeikoe can with 
propriety stand side by side. The writer of 2 P, however, 
connects together a,erTik§$ and (gt. n.c. in Ph 216) 

apparently transferring to the latter word toe spedaP sense 
which had become attached to kpusopaaf^ though it should be 
noticed that is once used in the L XX (Dt 326) in 

* It^ seems, however, not improbable that we have here a 
linmitiye error. ^The writer of 2P almost certainly had in 
nund Jude 6 (finrfMtu xihms Ctrl Z6(pav rBrv;pyix$v). If he wished 
instead of toe common word ^urptoTsto substitute the much rarer 
word which, however, means ‘ cords or ropes ’ rather 

than ‘heavy chains,*— It would be ve^ likely that, with the 
sound of toe twme-repeated -ms Qis’pkfs mUfs) in his mind, he 
Would wnte rupalt for mpms. 


translating D'D. (c) x>mtnv xxi Izkoy'i^p see Lightfoot on 
Col 312 . (d) k6'yost (lisf-). There is ‘ a recognized distinc- 
tion between koyog and tpnavri, as denoting respectively “an 
intelligible utterance” and an “ irrational cry”’ (Lightfoot on 
Ignatius, Rom. 2 ) ; cf. J'n li* 14 - 23. Here the distinction 
between the two words lies in the transitoriness of the 
(cf. Lk 986) and the permanence of ‘the prophetic k&y&s.* But 
it is remarkable that the term of inferior dignity is here 
used of the direct utterance of God Himself, (e) w^kk Irw 
ptveaa’cc^av (see above). 

The vocabulaiy, then, of the Epistle is a singular 
one. The writer affects nnusnal, striking, poetical 
words. He is apt to amplify or decorate a current 
phrase in a way which makes its appropriateness 
at least questionable orwovBijp xacray w a peter- 
(pipeip, daTiXoL Kal kptibp'grot). Briefly, Ms vocabu- 
lary is to a remarkable degree an ambitious one. 
On the other hand, the extraordinary list of repeti- 
tions stamps it as poor and inadequate. The reader 
is constantly tempted to think that the author 
intentionally dwells upon a sonorous word, which 
pleases his fancy, unconscious that the unnecessary 
recurrence of a word spoils the literary efFect. 
Further, the writer can hardly he defended against 
the charge of using words and phrases incorrectly 
There is little doubt that this indictment has been 
exaggerated, and that our ignorance of colloquial 
Greek is apt to betray us into condemning words 
which with fuller knowledge we should accept 
without question. But, as a matter of fact, we w 
not find that good Greek writers hit upon ex- 
pressions which seem to us uncouth in themselves, 
and which lack authority, with anything like the 
same frequency as the writer of 2 Peter. 

(6) From the Vocabulary we turn to more general 
characteristics of Style. The writer, fond as he is 
of unusual words, has but a poor supply of con- 
necting particles . . . di is not found in 

the Epistle), Thus it is remarkable how sentence 
after sentence is linked to the preceding words by 
means of jdp—l^’^^ (4 times), (4 times) ; and 
how relatives (sometimes involving an awkward 
ambiguity) are employed for the same purpose— 
14 22. 3 31. 6. 12^ Closely connected with this poverty 
of connecting particles is the fact that we have in 
the Epistle involved and cumbrous sentences, e.g. 
1^*’ (where, if the reading Btk be adopted, 
Bid is used four times), The following points 

claim notice under this general heading — In 2^* we 
have the phrase oBk i(peL(raro dX\d twice used, and 
the repetition is made the more unpleasing by the 
fact that the first dXXd introduces a contrast differing 
in kind from that introduced by the second (dXXd 
. . . irapidooKep, dXXd , , , 4 <^i^\t^ep), In 2^® there 
is an awkward involution of one participial clause 
in another {toi)s . . . dvoepelryoproLs robs ip irXdpy 
dPaarpeipopipovs), while in dwoepvybpres is used of 
a set of persons other than those referred to in the 
roifs dwo^eiOyoPTas of v.^®. Again, the piled-up geni- 
tives of S® are very cumbrous, and not free from 
ambiguity (but on the possibility of a *' primitive ^ 
error see below, p. 811). Again, the double dwb 
aud the oBrm of 3^ {d<l> ^5 ol rraripss iscotp^^W^'^f 
irdvra oikm dtapipet dir* dpxvs Krtffem) confuse the 
meaning. Again, w’hile in Jude the (6Va 

Bk tpuertKoos ehs rd dXoya ^(pa errixrravrai) is natural and 
forcible,^ the corresponding phrase in 2 F 2^^ (d)s 
dXoya yeyeppriptipa fpvcriKd els dXtacrip) wfluts both 
simplicity and clearness. In the sentences which 
follow, the artificial elaboration of the writer’s style 
is very conspicuous, — v.'^^ yeyepvr^pJpa , . .eh^dopdp 
. , . . ev ry 4 >Bop^ at/rCop ml r^dapiicroprai, dStKodpteim 
parBbp dBidasy — while in the next verse we have 
the strained and eccentric phrase d^daXpods ix^vres 
pearoBs potxcp^iBos. There are, indeed, passages in 
the Epistle in which an earnestness of exhortation 
or of hope moulds the language, and in wfliidi "vve 
recognize a certain grandeur and power of cIi:fcion, 
e.o. 311-23. 37f.^ pression 

which we gain from the Epistle as a whole. The 
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!ittideiit probabiy has to confess that not. seldom in 
reading the Epistle , he has paused in peralexity 
over some startling or strange phrase. The ex- 
perience which lie has gained, from' time spent on 
the writings of St,^ Paul or St. John encourages 
him to .hope that if he patiently ponders on the 
words they will, at length reveal their meaning; 
that the reason why an unusual expression was 
cliosen will in time become plain to him. But 
his hope is disappointed. The sense of the arti- 
ficiality of the expression does not wear off, and, 
as he dwells on it, he cannot honestly say that its 
sigiiifi.caiice grows upon him. ^ This Epistle is the 
one book of the NT which, it , may be thonght, 
gains by translation. The reader of the dignified 
and sober English of the AV, in which the am- 
biguities and eccentricities of the original are to a 
great extent obliterated, has probably a far higher 
idea of the literary style of the Epistle than the 
student of the Greek. 

The question has still to be faced how far the 
style and diction of 2 P assist us in arriving at a 
verdict as to its genuineness. We have no right 
to assume that an Epistle oi St. Peter would be 
written in good Greet, or even that it would be 
free from offences against literary propriety and 

f ood taste. But style is an index of character. 

'he Epistle does produce the impression of being a 
somewhat artificial piece of rhetoric. It shows 
throughout signs of self-conscious effort. The 
author appears to be ambitious of writing in a 
style whicli is beyond his literary power. We 
may hesitate to affirm that the literary style 
of the Epistle in itself absolutely disproves the 
Petrine authorship. But it must be allowed that 
it Is hard to reconcile the literary character of 
the Epistle with the supposition that St, Peter 
wrote it. 

4. INTEEJ^TAL EviBENaE.—(a) Beferences to the 
Gospel history, (i.) Spitta (p. 37 ff.) and Zahn (p, 
60 f.) take the words rm RoXimyro^ ripas (1*) to refer 
to the Lord’s call of the apostles (cf, h/^iv 1^). 
This interpretation of the passage would be less 
improbable if the reading vfuy in place of (1^) 
had satisfactory critical support. The natural, if 
not necessary, view of the whole context is to take 
the whole series ^as (1®), hf^tv (1^) as 

referring to the writer and the readers alike, 
joined together in their common faith. In that 
case I* speaks of the fact that those addressed had 
been ‘ called,’ while takes up the thought and 
emphasizes the duty involved in that ' call.’ There 
is therefore in all probability no reference to the 
Gospel histo^ in P. 

(ii.) In there is the reference to the Trans- 
figuration. Spitta (pp. 101 ff. 493 ff.) and Zahn (p. 
58) urge that this reference is independent of the 
accounts of that event in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Thus the former lays stress on the fact that in 
2 P it is said that the Lord ‘ received honour and 
glory ’ from the Father. This points, he thinks, 
to what the parallel in the history of Moses (Ex 
2 Co would lead us to expect, viz. that 
the glory of Jesus was the rejlexion of the glory of 
communication of glory which precmed 
the attestation of the heavenly voice. This 
account of the glorification of Jesus on the 
Mountain is different from, and (as being more 
smturai) earlier in date than, that given by the 
Syiioptists. But, on the other hand, it must be 
noted (a) that the phrase is \a^d)v np^y Kal 86^av ■ 
(not \a^(hp . , . U^ay)y and that rifiifj points rather 
to an attesting voice than to a refiected glory ; 
(jS) the obvious and almost necessary interpreta- 
tion of the two participles \ap(hy , . . ivsx&dcrT)^ is 
tliat the latter defines and explains the former-— 

* He received honour and glory %vhen there came to 
Him,’ etc. Omission of details of the history (e.g. 
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the presence of Moses and Elias) in an allusion 
contained in a letter cannot reasonably be taken 
to show that the writer is giving an account in- 
dependent of, or more primitive than, that of the 
Synoptists. To pass to another point, the form of 
the wmrds spoken by the heavenly voice in 2 P is 
nearer to that in Mt than to that in either of the 
two other Synoptists. The words as read in Cod. 
B (followed by WH) — 6 vl6s pov> 6 ayaTnjrds pov o 0 t 6 s 
icrriv, els c^So/ciycra — differ from those in Mt in 

(a) order ; C/S) insertion of the second fiov (cf, Mt 
12^® (Is 42^)) ; (7) substitution of els 6 p (a con- 
struction not found elsewhere in LXX and NT *) 
for €v ; (5) omission of d/coiJere adroO. The bulk 
of authorities (kACKL, etc.), however, give the 
words in a form which differs from that of Mt in 
two points only, (7) (5). Again, it is often sug- 
gested that the words rod pov (v.^^) and 

T^p ip^p ’4^o8op iv.^% occurring in the immediately 
preceding context, contain references to the his- 
to^ of the Transfiguration (Mt 17^ilLk 
this is so, then, since the term i^odos is used by 
Luke, not in words which he reports, but in his 
own brief summary of the conversation between 
the Lord and Moses and Elias, it follows that the 
writer of 2 P w^as acquainted with Lk. The word 
i^odos, however, is not uncommon in such a con- 
nexion (see p. 770). 

(iii.) In 2^® {yiyovep adrois iax^ra x^popa tQp 
wp^tay) there is a clear reminiscence of the saying 
recorded in Mt 12^® il Lk 11^® {ylverat rd ^<r%ara rod 
Si.vdp(hrrov eKelvov xeipova ruv irpdtroyy), 

(iv. ) In (raxiv'^ icrny h dTrd&etns . . . RaSibs Kal 

6 KijpLos ijfjLUfy*!, X. idifj\(o(rdv pof,) we have a reference 
to a disclosure made to St. Peter by our Lord as to 
his death. Spitta (pp. 88 ff., 491 f.) lays it down 
eremptority that ' there is absolutely no connexion 
etween 2 Jr 1 and Jn 21 ’ ; that the allusion is to 
some other prophecy of Jesus not recorded in the 
Gospels, buton whicn the Quo Vadis story is based. 
It is true that the words used in 2 P do not 
necessarily imply that the writer is indebted to the 
Gospel of St. John : they are quite compatible with 
the supposition that St. Peter is (independently of 
any written document) recalling and reproducing in 
his own words the substance of the Lord’s revelation 
to him. But it is unreasonable to postulate an 
occasion other than that recorded in Jn 21, when 
the Lord revealed something of the circumstances 
of the apostle’s death. The Lord’s prophecy as 
given in Jn 21^® contains all that is required in 
2 P. If the word rax^^yh be taken to mean ‘ coming 
soon’ (as Spitta interprets it), then the reference 
is rather to the Srav yrfpdcrrjs ; if it is understood to 
mean ‘ sudden,’ then the allusion is to the violence 
plainly foreshadowed in the Lord’s words. 

The alleged references to the Gospel history con- 
tained in the Epistle have now been examined. 
The first of them has been put aside. The remain- 
ing three, when taken together, will probably 
produce on many minds the impression that the 
writer of 2 P was acquainted with Mt and Jn and 
(if the allusion which some have found in i^oBos be 

E ressed) with Lk also. But such an impression, 
owever strong it may be, does not amount to a 
well-founded conviction. The verdict on the non- 
genuineness of the Epistle, as far as this piece of 
evidence goes, is a non liquet. 

The case, however, is different when we turn to 
another aspect of the reference to the Transfigura- 
tion and to the Lord’s prophecy as to St. Peter’s 
death. Do these allusions reveal a too keen anxiety 
on the writer’s part to identify himself with St. 
Peter? Have we here some one personating the 
apostle, and therefore, in order to support his 
assumed character, unduly emphasizing two scenes 
*This construction, however, occurs in the version of thf 
heavenly words given in Glem, Earn, iii. 5S, 
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m tlie Lord’s life, each of wMch was closely con- 
nected witb St. Peter ? 

The answer to the question, when so put, is, it 
is believed, that in themselms these allusions do 
not supply any valid^ argument against the 
genuineness of the Epistle. It cannot he con- 
sidered strange or unnatural that the writer, if he 
were indeed the great apostle, should recall either 
of these incidents. 

But there is a characteristic of the Epistle on 
the negative side which must be taken into account, 

(a) We should have expected that a personal fol- 
lower of the Lord, who had heard our Lord’s dis- 
courses, would instinctively reproduce much of his 
Master’s teaching. It is true that, as was pointed 
out above (p. 788), our knowledge of our Lord’s 
savings is imperfect. The Gospels do not record 
all our Lord’s words. But they certainly preserve 
a wide representative cycle of Mis teachmg. And 
we should expect a letter of St. Peter to contain 
some reminiscences of Christ’s words, which, with 
the Gospels in our hands, we conld identify as 
such. 2 P does not fulfil that expectation. There 
is but one of the sayings of the Lord recorded in 
the Gospels alluded to in 2 P ( 2 ^ j| Mt 12 ^, Lk 
11®®). (/§) Again, the Epistle does not refer to the 

g reat mommta of the Lord’s life on earth — the 
assion, the Resurrection, and the Exaltation, 
Here then we have, as it appears to the present 
writer, two weighty arguments against the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle — a negative argument and a 
positive argument. On the one hand, the Episfcle 
does not contain what we should have confidently 
expected an Epistle of St. Peter to contain— 
allusions to the Lord’s sayings and allusions to the 
great events of the Lord*^s life. The force of this 
argument is greatly increased when with 2 P we 
compare 1 P. On the other hand, the fact that the 
only allusions to incidents in the Lord’s life found 
in the Epistle are such as would support the char- 
acter of one writing as St. Peter, does become, in 
view of the silence of the Epistle as to the Passion, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, and of the absence 
from it of allusions to the Lord’s teaching as 
recorded in the Gospels, a serious ground for ques- 
tioning the Petrine authorship of the Epistle, 

[b) Absence of personal messages and greetings , — 
No companion of the apostle is mentioned* The 
apostle himself sends no personal message or 
greeting. On the former of these two points no 
stress can be laid. The latter has some weight as 
against the theory of Spitta and Zahn, that the 
Epistle was addressed by St* Peter to a Palestinian 
Church (or Palestinian Churches) with which the 
apostle had had personal dealings ; it has none as 
against the common view that St. Peter sends a 
second letter to Churches throughout the provinces 
of Asia Minor, which he had never visited. Apart 
from these two special points there is, it must be 
allowed, a certain indefiniteness in the Epistle as 
to the circumstances and surroundings of those to 
whom the letter was sent, and more especially of the 
writer. Nothing is said, for example, of the place 
whence the letter was written. But it would be 
easy to draw on the imagination for reasons which 
might naturally and fully explain the reticence of 
the letter on personal matters. The result there- 
fore is a purely negative one. The genuineness of 
the Epistle does not receive the support which it 
would have gained, had it contained personal mes- 
sages and personal news which harmonizied with 
known facts. On the other hand, no substantial 
argument adverse to its genuineness can fairly he 
deduced from their absence. 

(c) Anmhronisms^-^L) 3^®** Does the pass^e 
Imply that in the writer’s time a collection of ot. 
Paul’s Epistles existed, and that thejjr were regarded 
as Scripture ? The first point to be considered is 


the meaning of the phrase r&s \oivb.s ypa^d$, Spitta 
(p. 294) holds that ‘only writings of St.' Paul’a 
associates can be intended, addressed to the Gentile 
Christians who belonged to the sphere of his 
apostolic work.’ According to this view, it would 
appear that the term al ypa^xil is used not in the 
sense of ‘Scriptures,* but with a general non- 
technical meaning. Zahn {Einl pp. 981, 108) 
follows the same general line of interpretation, 
hut enters more into detail. In Iiis opinion, the 
reference is to ‘ writings of a religious character^ — 
writings which could claim respect in Christian 
circles either because of the persons who composed 
them, or because the Christian congregations made 
use of them in public worship? ‘ We do not 
know,’ he adds, ‘how much Christian literature 
already existed in the years 60--64.’*’ He urges 
that, as the allusion to these writings is alto- 
gether incidental, and as no distinguishing epithet, 
e.g, ‘ holy,’ * prophetic,’ is added, the special sense 
of (d ypacpal, as applied to a collection of the Holy 
Scriptures, is here excluded. He further points 
out that, as the technical sense of the term D'lSDr? 
did not prevent the Jews from using the word isso 
of any book whatever, so the narrower use of al 
ypaipai and rd ypdfipLara did not as a matter of fact 
deW Greek-spealdng Christians from employing 
the words ypatpii^ 7 pa 0 ai, and ypdpi^fiara in a wide 
and general sense ; if no instance of this sense of 
ypa(^ h foimd in the NT, that is a mere matter of 
chance. To substantiate his position as regards 
ypa(p^ he refers to 2 Ch 2^^ {etirer Xapkja . . . ip 
ypaipS), Neh 7®* ypa<p^jf atfrwp 

Bn 5 ® (r^p yp, iK€tp7}p, i,e, the writing on the wall), 
1 Mac 14®^* (the writing on tables of brass), Iren, 
iii. 6 . 4, xvii. 4, v. Prol. (in each case hme script urm 
of Irengeus’ own work), Clem. Strom, vi. 3 (p. 755, 
ed. Potter ; ‘tTpoCoiaris rrjs ypa<p^^Si i,e, the treatise 
itself), Eus. mJS II. xi. 1 {t^p r^pi ro&rov , . . rod 
*lu)<r7iTrovypa4>iiv). Similar uses of the word might 
he quoted from classical Greek (where it commonly 
has a formal sense [‘document’], often a legal 
sense [‘indictment’]), e,g, Thuc. i. 129, rocravra ixkp 
7} 7 pct 0 t iS'/jXov, Bl^p^rjs di ipyOr} re rjj imaroX^ k,t,X, 
In all these passages, it will be noticed, it is clear, 
either from the phrase itself or from the context, 
what the ypa<l>‘^ in question is. They present no 
parallel to the absolute use of the word in the 
plural. The phrase al ypa^tal used absolutely 
points to a definite and recognized collection of 
‘writings,’ Le, the Scriptures, If any further 
assurance of this is needed, it is given (a) by the 
context— the word <rrp^pXov<np shows that the %vrit- 
ings were authoritative, and that their support had 
at all costs to be secured, and (/ 8 ) by the added word 
Xoiirds-^ds XoiTrds ypa<pds ; compare Sir. FroL 6 p6pLot 
Kal al TpotpT^THai, mi rd Xoiird r(hp pL^Xtwv ; Iren, ii. 
28. 7 , ‘Dominus manifeste dixit et reliqum de- 
monstrant Scripturae.’ From the mt and the ran 
Xoiirdn — (hs sal rki XoiTrds ypa4td $ — we are obliged to 
infer that the Epistles of St. Paul are regarded 
as Scripture. Again, the fact that St. Paul’s 
Epistles are regarded as Scrijiture, together with 
the phrase Tcdaain iwiaroXah, leads to the further 
contusion that the writer of 2 P possessed not 
merely isolated letters of St. Paul, but a collection 
■of his Epistles, to which, as authoritative docu- 
ments of the faith, appeal was made.t It is im- 
possible to suppose that a collection of St* Paul’s 
Epistles had been made and that they were treated 
as Scripture during the lifetime of St. Peter. 

* Za!m*8 tbeo^ as to 2 F, it should he observed, leads him to 
assume an (earlier) Ep. of St. Peter now lost <3i), an Ep. of St, 
Paul now lost the promise on St. Peter’s part of a L^r- 
scihHft otherwise unknown to us ‘other writings' now 
lost (316). 

t Compare the Acts of the BeUlitan MartirrSt bibri et epia- 
tulse Pauli uiri iusti (Robinson, The Fi^ssion of S, Perpetua 
p. 1X4, in ‘ Texts and Studies ‘ l u.). 
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(ii.) 3^ T^p PTpmipnipbipmw \heh rwp 

iylb^p ' TTpotpiirmp. Kal r^s riap ' i,woa-T6X(ap vfiwp ivTok^s 
mpim Kal It is, possible that there is 

' a primitive error m the text, and that Bid should 
be inserted after — ‘the commandment of the 

Lord and Saviour given through your apostles’* 
fcf. the title of the DidachS — diBax^ Kvplov Bid rS>v 
B6B€Ka dirQ(frB\wv rots Wveaiv, and also 2^^ rapa- 

5o0€lcr^s airm dyias iPToXv^), But this suggestion 
does not affect the matter with which we are at 
present' concerned. It is true that the phrase 
‘ your apostles ’ admits of the explanation that the 
writer is referring to those apostles who had 
taught the readers of the Epistle, and that, so 
interpreted, the phrase cannot be said to be an 
impossible one in a letter written by St. Peter, 
But, on the supposition that St. Peter is writing 
to Christians whom he had himself taught, it 
must be admitted that it is strange that he should 
use an expression so cold and so general. Two 
other considerations must he taken into account. 
In the irst place, it seems certain (see art. Jude, 
Epistle of, vol. ii. p. 802 f.) that the whole phrase 
Is an expansion of the corresponding words in 
Jude^L where there is a simple and natural refer- 
ence to the oral teaching of the apostles {^eyov). 
Secondly, the addition of a reference to the pro- 
phets changes the kind of remembrance. The idea 
of keeping in mind the teacliiug of Scripture is 
introduced. Now in the 2nd cent, it was customary 
to speak of Scripture either under the two divisions 
— the Prophets and the Apostles — (e*g. Murat, 
Canon^ ‘ neque inter prophetas completum nnmero 
neque inter apostolos’), or under the three divisions 
— the Prophets, the Lord (the Gospel), and the 
Apostles Iren, i. 8. 1, IMdeanp] oBr^ 

Tpo^rjTOi iKiBpv^ap oBre o KBpios iBlBa^ev oBre dw6<rrokot 
wapiSi>>Ki.p) ; see Lightfoot on Ign. Philad, v. The 
impression produced by 2 P 3^ is that we have here 
a post - apostolic writer elaborating the simple 
phrase of Jude and instinctively reproducing 
phraseology current in his own days, while the 
is introduced as being in character with the 
style of a letter. This impression is strengthened 
when the passage under discussion is taken m 
connexion with 3^® (see just above). 

(hi). Closely connected with the points just 
dealt with is the problem suggested by the con- 
troversial element m the Epistle. 

1 It has often been noticed that the writer speaks 

of the rise of certain false teachers as future (2^^* 
3®), and then, using the present tense (2^* 

3®, cf. 3^®), describes them as already active. It 
might be argued that he projects himself into the 
future, and then, from the point of view of a 
spectator, regards future events as actually hap- 
pening, But it must he remarked that (1) this 
change from the future to the present takes place 
twice 3®) ; (2) in ch, 2 perfects are used 

{y^ov&f 2®®, 2»®), The most natural 

interpretation of these phenomena is that the 
writer irst speaks in ms assumed character of 
a prophet, and that then, forgetting that assumed . 
character, he depicts the false teaching actually : 
rife around Mm. ^ . * 

Does the language used betray any sign of being 
aimed against the Gnostics t It is clear that 
those against ivhom the writer warns his readem 
not only practised, hut taught, immorality. Their 
error was not only a matter of life (as appears 
to be the case with the libertines of St. Jude’s 
Epistle), but also of doctrine. They are fevBoBi- 
BdffKdkm (2^). In this connexion the language of 
!**• is remarkable — iTixognyda-arc ,,, ip dperg 

ypdkyiPi ip Bi r§ yp^ira Hjp SyKpdreMP, Hme 

yp&<rm is used absolutely, and it 'is linked with 

♦So the SyriiMS (Hiorlcleaii) veralon, *the oommandment of 
our Lojd and Saviour which (wa«) by the hand of the apostles.’ 

dper'j and eyKpdreia. It would seem as if the 
writer emphasizes the bearing of a true ypQtns on 
conduct because he has in mind those wh>m a 
false yvQim betrayed into dtcpaala. It will be 
remembered that the name ^Gnostic’ was, as 
far as our knowledge goes, first claimed by sects 
whose teaching justified profligacy of life (Iren, 
i. 25. 6; Hippolytus, Hcer. v, 6). Again, it may 
be thought that the words iXevdepiap atrois iTay^ 
yeWopepoi aBroi BovXoi vTrdpxopres ttjs (pSopd? (2^®) 
exactly express the theory of certain Gnostic 
teachers as to the ‘ spiritual ’ man’s independenc® 
of matter, and the practical results of that doctrine 
(cf. e,g, Iren. i. 25. 4). Again, the writer of 2 P 
charges the false teachers with perverting Scrip- 
ture (3^®). It is clear that, when St. Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans, there were those who 
depraved the doctrine of grace (Ro 6^* cf. Jude *). 

But there is no trace in apostolic times of false 
teachers supporting their views by a reckless or 
dishonest interpretation of the uld Testament, 
which alone could then be known under the name 
of Scripture, Nor, indeed, is it easy to see how the 
controversies of that age could give occasion to a 
forced exegesis of the DT ; the arguments which 
the Judaistic opponents of St. Paul may well have 
drawn from the OT would be of a different kind. 

But such violent wresting of Scripture (Le, the 

OT and the NT) as is described by the word arrpe- 
pXovffiP was the characteristic method by which 
the Gnostics of the 2nd century endeavoured to 
support their doctrines. Irenaeus charges theni 
with such a dishonest procedure again and again 
(i. Prcef,; 3. 6, TrapaTpirrovrei tAs ipfX7}petas Kal pq,Bi- 
ovpyovPTes rds e^'tiy^cr^is ; 8. 1 ; 9. 1, KaraxpV^dpepoi 
rots 6v6pacrip eis r^v idiap vir 66 scrip psr'^veyKav), This 
indictment, then, of the false teachers does not 
appear to harmonize with what we know, or with 
what we can with reasonable probability conjec- 
ture, of the apostolic age. It does fit in with the 
characteristics of a later time. 

(iv.) 3®** iXeBcrovrai . . . ipiraiKrai . , Xiyopres 

IIoO itrrlp ij iirayyeXia ttjs vapovcrLas adrov ; d(f> ^s yap 
oi iraripes iKoipdiOri^ap, wdura oBruis dLajahec dir* dpx^s 
KTlaectJs, It is sometimes urged that the question 
of the scoffers points to a time later than the days 
of the apostles ; and even more stress is laid on 
the reply-— not an assurance of the nearness of the 
advent, but an explanation of delay (v.® pla -Bftipa 
Trapd Kvplcp It is, however, difficult to feel 

the force of these arguments considered in them- 
selves. The fact that ‘the immediate imminence 
of the coming of the Lord . . . faded out of view’ 
in St. Paul’s mind, as the Epistle to the Ephesians 
seems to indicate, ‘ when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s 
coming’ (Hort, Pom. and Eph, p. 141 f.), is a 

1 sufficient proof that towards the end of St. Peter’s 

1 life men would not be unlikely to ask the question 
put into the mockers’ mouths, nor a Christian 
teacher unlikely to give some such answer as we 
find in 2 P 3®. The passage will come before us 
again when we come to compare 2 P with IP. 
But the phrase ^s ol varipes gives 

rise to much more serious misgivings. Who are 
‘the fathers’? They are, says Spitta (p. 234 ff.), 
the actual fathers ol those who are introduced as 
speaking.* This interpretation is open to several 
grave objections, (a) Since to St. Peter the phrase 
ol Traripes would have a quasi-technical sense (cf. 
e,g, Jn 6®®, Ac Ro 9^ He 1^), the meaning 

* Spitta gets over the difficuity that implies » con- 

siderable interval by supposing that the relative ^ refers 
to T*!ff itaipove‘i«i 9 ehuveiv. He takes dsra in a pregnant sense with 
‘Die Yater sind entschlafen von der Parusieweg, 
ihr Tod hat sie der Parasie enteogen/ For this use ol aar* h« 
compares Eo 98, Col 220, 2 Go llK It is strange that he ^e» 
not see that the makes such an mterpretataoo 

absolutely impossible 
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suggested would require tlie addition of ij/iQv,* teacHng as reported in tlie Acts. But in this 
(5) llie words ‘since our fathers died/ put into Epistle, when the writer (B®) has occasion to 
the month of a number of persons, fix no definite appeal to the guarantee of the truth of ius teach- 
limit of time, (y) The context seems to imply ing as to ‘the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
that ‘the fathers' had embraced the Christian Christ,' the Kesurrection is ignored, and the apos- 
hope, and so early in the history of the Church tolic witness to Christ is made to rest on the 
as St. Peter's lifetime it would he <iuite unnatural Transfiguration. The Transfiguration \vas donbt- 
to introduce a group of persons speaking of their less an event of deep meaning; but its meaning 
fathers' as Christians (see Zahn, Mini ii. p. 72). was relative to the time when it took place, and to 
Zahn pp. 67, 73) urges that the term ol war^pes the circumstances of those who were present on 
could be used of the first generation of Christians the mountain. Its glory was m the days of the 
— the apyaiot fiaBTjrai (Ac 21^®) — before it had Lord’s humiliation a transitory anticipation of the 
died off to the last man, and that, in fact, a Besurrection. It belongs to an order of events 
whole generation separated the years 60-63, in different from that to which the Resurrection te- 
which he places the Epistle, from the day when the longs. It would be difficult to eM,^CTate the 

g romise to return was given. But, on the other significance of the fact that in the Epistle gener- 
and, it must be remembered that the use of the ally, and especially at this particular point in it, 
term ol waHpes in itself implies a considerable lapse the Resurrection is unnoticed. A siibordinateLut 
of time. The founders of a movement are not not unimportant matter is the language used by 
called ‘the fathers' till a later age looks hack the writer of 2 P in this reference to the Irans- 
upon their work. Further, the clause as a whole figuration— yspv&iures ixelpou ^eyaXud- 
implies a distant retrospect ; the words ijs , , • tijtos (1^®). The word ^TrSirrTjs is borrowed from the 
€Kotjii'^& 7 j(rap' Trdpra oCrcas dia/idpei could not have been Greek mysteries, where it denoted one who was acL ! 
used xmless a considerable interval had elapsed mitted to the third and highest stage. For the word 
since the passing away of ‘the fathers.’ The itself cf. Pint. 22, roi)? dXXous erafpous /A^<rraf 

words might conceivably be justified on the hypo- vpo<rayopetJoyra Kal iirdTras; CIG 71&, 2158 (m both 
thesis that St. Peter is here foretelling the future, of which places it is closely associated with ; 

and that he dramatically puts into the mouth of Clement of Alexandria is fond of using words of 
the mockers, who shoulci ‘come in the last days,’ this group in reference to the spiritual vision of 
words appropriate only from their supposed point God {e,g. Peed, L 6 (p. 113), 7 (p. 129); Strom, i. 28 
of view. But such an interpretation is too arti- (p. 424), ii. 2 (p. 431). Tiie metaphor is not one 
ficial. And it must be confessed that here again which we should have expected St. Peter to use. 
we seem to be carried far beyond the limits of It is artificial, and savours of a later time when 
the apostolic age. the Church borrowed such terms, often probably 

{d) The doctrine of the Epistle is through the medium of the^ Gnostics, from the 

chiefly remarkable, so far at least as our present language of the Greek mysteries.* ^ ; 

purpose is concerned, on the negative side. We 5. RELATION TO 1 PETER. — ■ Under this head 
shonid not, indeed, have expected St. Peter to dwell little more^ has to be done than to bring together 
with such detail (3^®^*) on tne physical accompani- results which have been already reached as to the 
ments of ‘ the day of the Lord/ and on its relation two Epistles separately. ^ 

to the several parts of the material universe, as (a) Vocabulary and literary style. — As to the 
contrasted with its human and spiritual issues, former point, Warfield (p. 67) writes thus i ‘These 
We might feel it strange that wliat we should resemblances are seen not only in peculiar phrases, 
elsewhere describe as physical speculations on the such as the form of salutation, “ Grace and peace 
process of creation, should find a place in a letter be multiplied^” found in these two Epistles and 
written by St. Peter (3®). But these are matters nowhere else, hut also in the recurrence in both of 
of taste and feeling, or at least of opinion ; and on rare combinations, such as dp.<hixov ml dcrTrlXov, 1 P 
such considerations no decisive judgment can be repeated 2 P 2^^ and 3^^ and nowhere else, and 
based. But it is otherwise with the silence of the also the common possession of a veiy peculiar 
Epistle as to doctrines of primary importance, vocabulary such as is represented by the occurrence 
St. Peter was an eye-witness of the human life of in both of iTroirreicravres (IP 2 P 1^®), l<riynp.Q% 
the Incarnate Word, of His sufferings, of the (IP 2P 1^*^), reinforced by the like corn- 
manifestations of the Risen Lord, and of His munity in such as ^nXadeX^pla (IP 1^*, 2 P 1^) ; 
Ascension. He heard Christ's words about the (1 P 4^^, 2 P !*• ; dir6B€<r(.^ (1 P 3'-^^ 2 F 

Paraclete, and partook of the outpouring of the 1^^); dperij (IP 2®, 2 P 1®) ; dvmrpo^ii (1 P 1^®, 2 P 
Spirit at Pentecost. But the Epistm s^s nothing 2'^); dX-iJ^eta in a peculiar sense (1 F P®, 2 P U*); 
or the example of Christ, or of His sufferings and KopLl^ea-dai (IP 1®, 2 P 2^), etc., all of which are 
death, or, except the allusion in 2^ {rbv dyopda-ayra rare words in the New Testament.' It seemed 
avToi)s Be(nr6T7}y)^ of Redemption. It is silent as to best to quote this passage at length. A glance 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. It makes reveals how this list needs careful sifting. Thus 
no reference to the Holy Spirit except as the Warfield’s mode of statement is confusing; the 
source of inspiration to the ancient prophets (I®^). word l<rdrt/ios, for example, does not occur in 1 P, 

It does not allude to prayer. We have no right, but 9roXdri/*os {!’) and rlpaos (P®). Again, the plural 
it may be urged most truly, to expect an apostolic at dperai in 1 P 2® (a reminiscence of Is 43-^) is clearly 
Epistle to treat of every Christian doctrine, even far from being a parallel to the singular dpenj, 
the most vital. But is it conceivable that St. Peter, 2 P 1®, though in both passages the reference is to 
with his history and his experience, would pass God. But in fact verbal coincidences, however 
over all these matters, essential to the Christian abundant, between 2 P on the one hand and on 
faith, as though they were not ? The silence as the other 1 P and the Petrine speeches in the Acts 
to the Resurrection is the crucial point. The (Speaker's Com, iv. p. 226), would he of but little 
apostles were essentially witnesses to the Eesur- weight in support of the genuineness of 2 P ; for if 
rection. The Resurrection was the final proof of that Epistle is not genuine, hut was written in the 
the Divine mission of the Lord, the foundation of 2nd cent,, it is clear that both 1 P and the Acts 
the Christian faith. As such it holds a unique must have been accessible to its author, and that 
place in the writings of the apostles, and in their therefore he may have derived w'ords or phrases 

* 4®|:jptt(boh sah), Syr-hkl add But, in the *The habit of using language derived from the mysteries, 

erne of an addition of this nature, the evidence of versions is in reference to communications sujiposed to be made by ou» 
of little value. liord to His disciples, runs riot in the Gnostic PutU Sophm. 
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from fchem. Tlie real «^uestioa is whether , a com- 
parisoa of the two Epistles reyeals that kind of 
similarity which suggests that they are the pro- 
duct of the same mind. It must he said briefly 
that the two doeuments are in complete contrast in 
reference to literary style. This contrast is obvious 
w^hether we regard smaller points of expression 
(e.y. the connexion of sentences and clauses) or 
the broader literary characteristics of the two 
Epistles. The style of 1 P is simple and natural, 

, without a trace of self-conscious effort. The style , 
of 2 F is rhetorical and laboured, marked by a love 
for striking and startling expressions. 

(d) Use of the OT . — The writer of 1 P formally 
quotes the OT ; he deliberately adopts its language 
{e,g, 2®** ; he instinctively, and apparently un- 

consciously, falls into its phraseology. The writer 
of 2 P, on the other hand, as we have seen, never 
formally quotes the OT, and uses but few dis- 
tinctively OT expressions. This is precisely the 
reverse of what we should have expected to be the 
case if the theoiy of Spitta and Zahn were true, 
namely, that St. Peter wrote the First Epistle to 
Gentile, the Second Epistle to Jewish, Christians. 

(c) Meminucences of the Lordly s teaching, — The 
writer of 1 P constantly shows that he has the 
Lord’s sayings in his mmd. It is doubtful if the 
writer of 2 P refers to more than two of them. 

(d) Use of St, FauVs Epistles.’^The writer of 1 Pis 
deeply influenced, both in thought and in language, 


ally, owes no debt, literary or doctrinal, to them. 
This argument, however, cannot be said to carry 
so much weight as it appears to do at first sight. 
For we saw cause to believe that there were special : 
reasons why the words and thoughts of these two i 
Epistles of St. Paul should be in St. Peter’s mind 
when he wrote the First Epistle. 

(e) Doetrim,--dit has often been remarked that 
while in I P ‘ the end’ is regarded as near (4’’), the 
writer of 2 P seems to contemplate delay as part of 
the Divine counsel. It might be a not unfair reply 
that in the one ease the writer sets forth his own 
personal hope, in the other case he has to meet the 
jibes of enemies of the truth, and to account for the 
unquestionable fact of delay which gave point to 
their mocking question. But, indeed, the difference 
between the Wo Epistles in regard to doctrine is 
deeper and more far-reaching than a contrast of 
view as to the hope of the Lord’s speedy return. 
Any one who has endeavoured to draw out the 
doctrinal teachms of the two Epistles must feel 
that they are widely separated from each other. ; 
There is a richness of devout thought, a vital i 
apprehension of the ^eat facts and truths which 
are characteristic of Christianity, in 1 P, for which 
we search in vain in 2 P. The thought of Christ’s 
sufferiugs, considered as the supreme example and 
as redeeming acts dealing witfi all the needs of 
men, the thought of Christ raised and exalted by 
the Father, the thought of the present personal 
relation of Christians to ChrisPs work and to 
Christ Himself, dominate the one Epistle ; they are, 
as we have seen (see above, p. 812), passed over in 
the other. 

Such are the differences between the two Epistles. 
It remains to examine certain considerations which 
have been suggested with a view to explain or to 
mitigate the olMculty. 

(1) Differeme of — If St. ^ Peter wrote the 

two Epistles, they could not he widely separated ip 
point of time. The examination of all the evi- 
dence points to the year 61 as the probable date of 
1 P (see alx)ve, p# 791 L), 2 P, if the work of St.-, 
Peter, csould not be placed more than a year or two 
later, or, if we accept the view of Spitta and^Zahn 
that the, former Epistle alluded to in 2 P 3^ is not 


1 P, a year or two earlier. Even if we put ■ aside 
ancient evidence, and, accepting the theory which 
finds in 1 P indications of a later date (see above, 
p. 783 f.), suppose that St. Peter’s life was pro- 
longed beyond the year 70, the interval between 
the two documents cannot have been much more 
than ten years. It may well be doubted whether 
ten years at the end of a long life can reasonably 
be supposed to have so completely changed a 
man’s literary style and the tone and range of his 
thoughts. 

(2) Difference of subject , — The object of 1 F, it is 

1 urged, was to comfort and encourage the suffering ; 
that of 2 P to warn against a shameful perversion 
of the truth. It must, however, be remembered 
that ch. 1 of 2 P is not denunciatory. Such a 
difference of subject might well account for a 
difference of tone, and a difference in the relative 
position and emphasis given to Christian doctrines. 
It would modify ; it would hardly revolutionize. 

(3) Difference of circu7mtances,—T)iB strongest 
presentation of the case in this respect is probably 
the theory of Zahn {EM, ii. p. 96). ‘ So long,’ he 
says, * as men started with the assumption that 1 P 
is a document actually composed by the apostle 
(‘ ein eigenhfindiges Schreiben des Apostels’), and 
that 2 P purports to be intended for a circle of 
readers similar to that addressed in 1 P, then the 
great diversity of the two Epistles in thought and 
language could not but be strong evidence against 
the genuineness of 2 P. But this evidence is 
destroyed, since both the above-mentioned assump- 
tions tave been shown to be erroneous. It is obvi- 
ously intelligible that Peter, in a letter addressed 
to the Gentile Churches of Asia Minor, which 
Silvanus wrote by his commission and in his name, 
should speak in a way different from that in which 
he speaks in a letter of his own composition (‘in 
einem eigenhandigen Brief ’) addressed to Churches 
of Jewish Christians, who owed their Christianity 
to him and his associates.’ 

In this position three points must be noticed. 
{a) It is remarkable that both Spitta (p. 530 ff.) * 
and Zahn, in defending the Petrine authorship of 

2 P, are obliged to give up the real Petrine author- 
ship of 1 P. It has, however, been shown in the 
article on 1 Peter (p. 789f.) that (a) the language 
about Silvanus in I P 5^®, though it does not 
exclude, yet certainly does not support, the hypo- 
thesis that the composition of the letter was left 
to him ; (p) the phenomena of the Epistle itself are 
decisive against this theory. (5) It has been 
pointed out (see above, pp. 798, 806) that 2P con- 
tains no indication of being addressed to Jewish 
Christians, and that the internal evidence, both 
negative and positive, points decisively in the 
opposite direction, {c) But if these two points are 
conceded, it is clear that everything depends on 
the sense given to ‘ speaking in a different way ’ — 

‘ anders redet.’ The supposed variation of circum- 
stances would account for a difference, perhaps a 
great difference, between the two letters. But, on 
the one hand, it must be observed that the charac- 
teristic of tender and sympathetic affection is 
conspicuous in the letter which was addressed to 
those with whom St, Peter had had no personal 
dealings, while it is absent from the letter which 
(in Spitta’s and Zahn’s view) was sent to persons 
who owed their Christianity to the apostle — a 
reversal of what would have been naturally antici- 
pated. And, OB the other, the differences between 
the two Epistles in literary style and tone and 
teaching are, as it appears to the present writer, 
so numerous and so fundamental that no difference 

* ‘Dass die teidea Icanoniscliea Peianis-Briefe nicht aas der- 
selben Feder stammen konnen, muss ich mit manchen altkirch* 
lichen und den meisten neueren Forschern unbedingli hf- 
haupten*<p. 530). 
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of amanuenses or ‘interpreters’ can account for 
them imless we are prepared to admit that, in the 
case of either one or both of these letters, the sub- 
stance and the language alike were left absolutely 
in the hands of the apostle’s companion. 

IjITBMA&r AFFIMITim.*^{a) The Epistle of 
Jude* That there is a close literary connexion 
between Jude and 2 P is certain. Which of the 
two writers is the borrower? It must be here 
sufficient to refer to the article on the Epistle of 
Jude (voL h. p. 802 f.), where the question is dis- 
cussed. Further study confirms the present writer 
in the conclusion there reached, that the ‘ various 
lines of argument converge, and, as far as demon- 
stration is possible in literary questions, demon- 
strate the priority of Jude.’ t What is the bearing 
of this result on the question of the genuineness 
of 2P? It is obvious that the fact that 2P 
borrows from Jude is no more prejudicial to the 

f enuinenesB of the former than the fact that 1 P 
orrows from Bo and Eph tells against the authen- 
ticity of 1 P. The difficulties in regard to date, if 
we prolong the apostle’s life beyond 64, are not 
insuperable. The result is therefore a negative 
one. 2 P is deprived of a witness on whose ca- 
dence recent defenders of the apostolic authorship 
of 2 P (Spitta and Zahn) have greatly relied. 

(h) Josephus, — In an article in the Expositor 
(2nd series, vol. iii. p. 49ffi) E. A, Abbott mam- 
tained that there is a remarkable series of coin- 
cidences in language between 2 P and the An- 
tiquities of Josephus {PrcBf, 3, 4 ; IV. viii. 2 [the last 
words of Moses]), ‘Taken as a whole,’ Abbott 
concludes (p. 62), ‘the evidence in favour of the 
theory that the author of the Second Epistle 
imitated Josephus can hardly fail to appear strik- 
ing, if not convincing.’ The theory was examined 
by Salmon in his Introduction^ p. 638ff. (ed. 1 ; the 
discussion is curtailed in later editions). He 
points out (1) that ‘the alleged coincidences relate 
entirely to words, and not at all to thoughts’; 
(2) that ‘they do not occur in passages of [what he 
himself would call] “brief compass’”; (3) that 
‘ they are not in the same sequence and connexion 
(4) that ‘the words common are not “unusual or 
startling,” or such as can fairly be called hapax 
Imomenja,* It will probably he now generally 
admitted that the theory broached by Abbott has 
broken down on examination. There is a curious 
series of coincidences between the Preface of St. 
Luke’s Gospel and Josephus Contra Apionem 
i. 10. The same account is probably to he mven 
of the resemblances between Josephus and Lk 
and of those between Josephus and 2 P. They 
are most likely due to the diffusion of ‘ common- 
places* of rhetorical study, set prefatory phrases, 
and the like. 

(c) The Apocalypse of Pefer.-— When the frag- 
ment of this Apocalypse was published, it was at 
once noticed {e,g* oy James, A Lecture on the 
Apocalypse of Peter p. 62) that between it and 2 P 
there is a remarkable series of coincidences. The 
following table includes one or two coincidences 
between 2 P and fragments of the Apocalypse 

* An inscription from Stratonicea In Oaria, given by Deiss- 
mann {BibelstudUni, p. 277 f.), contains tbe phrases, rUf r«!p 
ecJmUv leSisrm leri^spserdoM U 

rq? 8iiteg Svv^pcms ; cf, 2 P 15 13. But these 
coincidences do not, as Deissmann thinks, indicate any con- 
nexion between the inscription and the Epistle. 

t ‘The Assumption of Moses* was used by Jude (see art. 
Enarns of J xtob, voL ii. p. 802). But the question arises whether 
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preserved by Patristic writers (the numbering oi 
these fragments being that given by James, p. 94 f,, 
who, on p, 62, pointed out most of these resem- 

1 blances): — 


Apocalypse op Petee. 

1 iroKXol ii adruv inoprai 
^evdoTTpo^i^TaL, Kal 63ods Kal 
ddyfmra TTOiKika r^s diruKdas 
diSdioviTiv • ixeiPOi di viol rijs 
drrwXeias yep’^crovrai, Kal rbre 
AeiJo-erat 6 debs . . . Kal Kpipd 
roifs viobs apofxlas. 


2 P does not show an acquaintance with the Asswwptioit inde- 
pendent of the knowledge of it which he might have gained 
from the passage of Jude. The apparent resemblance alluded to 
Is between 2 P 2^® h ^pBpm rpv^y, and the 

Asmmptimru. 4, ‘ omni hora diei amantes contiiuia deuoratoree 
guise." But the resemblance is seen to be a merely superficial 
one, when th^ force of cmmi horn is noticed. The Asswription 
rebukes gluttons who would feast at any hour of the day ; the 
Kpistle, shameless profligates who riot in broad daylight. 


robs mcrrods fiov robs . . • 
Toirfp Tip ^i(p rds ^vxas iavTUjp 
houfid^opras, 

2 6 Kdpios iiprj ’'Ayiapep eh rb 
6pos • . . drrepxd/J^ePOL Bk fier* 
adrov Tjfieis ol BdiBeKa iiadi^raL 
In § 3 ‘two men suddenly 
appear,’ as on the Mount of 
Tra,nsfiguration. The descrip- 
tion of their glory recalls 
Mtm 

[rwv] diKaliav r(av iieXSbpTWV 
dirb Tov KbiTpLOv* 

TOTairot eiiTi rrjv pop<piiP, 

6 rbvop . . . rrdpv 

. , , (TKOTLpbv eXxop abriop rb 
^pBvfW, Kard rbv dipa rod rbirov, 
Cf. 12 ip rbiirip CKoriPip, 
ol Kokaj^bfiepoL iKei, Cf. 7 wOp 
. , , KoXd^op avTobs, 10 ip ry 
Kdkdara iKeipy , . . ri)P KbXacriP 
iKelvm, 11 rQ)P Ko\a^ofiipu)Pf 

13, 16 KoXai'bpiePOL, 17 rabriijs r-ijs 
KoXdirem, 19 rijs roLabrrjs /coXd- 
crews. 

% ol ^Xaar^tjp.ovpres t^p 6Bbp 
rijs BtKatocrbP7]s, Cf, 13 oi 

pXao’^Tifiovpres Kal xa/cws elirbp- 
res r^P oBbp rijs diKatocrbPTjs, 

8 dpBpiairol ripes diroarpi- 

ipopTes rijp BiKaLoarbprjp, Cf. 20 

ol d^ivres t^p oBbp rod Oeov, 

8 Xlpjpri TLS , , * TreirXijpcapdpTi 

pop^bpov, Cf. 9 rds xe^aXds 
etxOP ip Tip pOp^bpip, 15 iKV- 
XlopTo, Cf. Acta Thomm 53, 

dBcp ^bppopop , * * Kal ^pvxds 
iKet, KvXLo/j^ipas, 

9 oi <rv/ipi>i[x&ivres] abrtav np 
pada/xaTL fioixdas, Cf, 17 ol 
padvavres rd cnbfxara iavrQp a)S 
yvpaiKes dpacrrpeipbpLePOt, 

16 d/teXijo'aFrcf rijs iproX^s rod 

Seov* 


Fragments 1, 2 (from Mac- 
arius, Ajpocritica, iv. 6f.). 
Heaven and earth will be 


2 Petee. 

2 ^^* iyipoPTO Bi xal 
ij/£vBo 7 rpo 4 > 7 lTai ip Tip 
Xa<py d)s Kal ip uf&iP 
iaoprai ^evdoBldac- 
KaXoLf otripes wapei- 
ffd^ovifip alpiffeis dr- 
wXeias' . . , iwdyop- 
res eavTOis 
dTTLtjXemp, 

2 '^ ols rb Kplfia iK- 
rraXai ovk dpyei, 

3^ ijpipap , . . da"- 
mXelas rbbp dae^wp 
dvdpuiTTWP, 

312 ‘ffap.Qyfflap 
TTQS rod deod hp>ipat, 
2 ® BiKaios , , , 

^vx^P BiKaiap dp 6 - 
pLOLS ipyoLS i^aadPi^ 
lep, 

1^® ilKob(rapL€P 
. , , <?bp abrip Burm 
ip Tip dylip 6p€u 


1^® fjLerd T^p ipL^p 
i^oBop. 

3^^ TTorairobs Bel 
bvdpx^i^ bp-ds. 

ip abxjx7}pip 

rbrnp. 


2® KoXalopLipOVS T7J - 

peZp, 


2 ^ Bl oh 7 ^ oBbs 
dXTjBeias ^Xacripn^fii^- 
Bi/jcrerat, 

£22 

BiKatQ(rbP7}%, 

2^® KaraXelTovret 
ebdeiap bBbv, 

2 ^ KvXarpibp fiop- 
pbpov. 


gio rods bwiiXfa crap- 
Khs ip itnBvpiq. p.tm- 
pioO rropevopipovs, 

2“^ dTocpvybpres rd 
pudirpara rod Kbcp^ov, 
221 tiTToffTpi^pat is 
rrapaBoBeliT't^s ab- 
rots dyias iproXils, 

rbXoifp vpcbv irr oXtIs 
rod Kvplov ml 
rdpos, 

310, la^ 
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Apocalypse of Petke. 2 Fetee. 

jndged-^*^ 7^ wapaffr^ffei ^rdr- 
TftS 0€^ ip iiixipg. Kpkews xal 

mMi p^Wmffa §cplp€ff0m eifv ml 
Ttpc^Xom otfpCLP^ , , . ra/cif- 
crrat irdffa ^t/Faju-tSf odpapov^ xal 
ikix0'i^(^eTm d odpaph «*»s jSt/SXioi'j 
ml vdpTa tA dcTTjsa Tccrcirai (Is 
3#). 

^51? (froia^ Metliodras Obtt- 0€lt&t mivmpol 

mp, Virff, ii. 6) rbp &€(rp.hp 
,pWkmplas imlPTis roB BeoB, 

ib, mrafppopib^apTes r^y cr^s 2®^ 3\ 
ivTGik'qs, 

James (p, 63 ff.) draws atteatioa to several documents which 
appear to borrow from the Apocalypse of Peter. It is worth 
while to note coincidences between 2P and some of these 
documents. 

(») * The Firet Book of Clement, which is called the Testament 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : the woma which He spake to His holy 
apostles after He had risen from the dead.* The book seems to 
have been origiimlly written in Greek. Lagarde (Meliquioe Juris 
Mcclesimtiai Anti^uissimi Grcsee p, 80 ff.) has retranslated the 
extant Syriac version into Greek. James (p. 64) holds that at 
least the first fourteen sections of this document ‘give us a very 
Mr idea of the lost first part of the Apocalypse of Peter.* 
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Tsstambot. 2PsrB&. 

§ 8 There shall rise up shepherds, lo* ^ ». 

lawless men, unjust, despisers, covet- 
ous, lovers of pleasure, lovers of pdn, 
lovers of money, chatterers, exalting 
themselves . . . opposing the ways 
of the gospel . . . dishonouring aJl 
the way of piety. . . . They shaE 
lay commandments upon men sot 
according to the Scripture and the 
commandment as the Father willed. 

[The faithful] shall teach men that, 28 lM. i, 

if they prove their spirit, they are 
upright and fit for the kingdom, and 
they shall tell them of knowledge 
and virtue and prudence 
tiftri}* tuti ffVYuriVt Lagarde]. 

(b) * The Apocalypse of Paul.* ‘ This book we have in a rather 
shortened text of tne original Greek [Tischendorf, Ajiocalypsm 
Apocryphce pp. 34-69], in a fuller Syriac version, and in a Latin 
version which is the fuEest of all [Te«f« ana Studies ii, 8, 
pp. 11-42] * (James p. 66). It is ‘ to a large extent a compilation 
from earlier works^ (see Teats arid Studies ii. 2, p. 21X 

APOOALVFBB OF PAXHi. 2PET1K. 

18 MpSf i]^ipx*vrm iac t«w xSe/MVf l^® vovtjo 

14 tke TMV hxetim 3t»i rm k/MX-pro/kSv vm (rmv&fMtri • j A«-«- 
«/•» Ui^ovrctt l» «y Sttrtf rav e^v^fAxris fjuov 

nkff'fjuw, 15 TKP 4'*'%^?*' vow Mori^^ve trSf . . » jpuret, tgolifly. 


AFOOALVFBB OF PAXHi. 

18 sSh iac^vow ftitr/MVt 

14 rke tStif hxet/tuv ami rm MpumpraiXSa 
aro/w <r%wtA«ri 

15 v^p 4'OZ^* vow u,tri^9vS srwjr 
l» row vo^y<6yx«TOff oewrijf, 47 
rp)v s|iA0i7y o'! lx row «oo*^w. 

18 rxpee^oQviTOi 4 <»^v»5 rxpm.^ 

oy%« awtl ^v>Mrrig'Boi mt «njf 

puy pifAijpct.t xpwtmf, 

25 ooT/jr (XwartiO'i rijy otwrow, 

pm ratViffas ro Biknfjm atv^S rh Btop. 

S3 Siyws yeup al» i Bus jm.it«vo( 5» s«rl 
rttis mBp&ratS »p»pkttu,«dirSp r^» imer- 
rjn^f^f x»i ptMT&p&mp» 

In the earlier part of the Apocch 
lypse (4 ft.) there is a striking passage, 
in which the Sun asks from God per- 
mission to bum up men because of 
their sins ; mt4 Myiw pipn apk »oth 
*11 jmnpaBpfiJm p*m rAorow r&hm A#i- 
xwrmf m»ts pMTmpaimmp^, The same 
answer is given to similar petitions 
made by the Moon and Stars and by 
the Sea. Compare a similar passage 
in another document, which seems to 
be connected with the Apocalypse of 
Paul, The Testament of Abrakcm x, 
(ed. James p. 871). ^ ^ ^ 

89 fopmme • . . Afwyo/soiyoftfi* if rooroi 
orjwritf , 42 rS mm« entSratte xm) 
iifm mie^htpxpMPtip. 

48 «l if rmf mXifmp xptvifMwii 44 
irAfrw il If r»7r m%Armv» 

60 ly4t tifM Nm . . . xx) aim i«foe*^A- 
pmv ms Mp^mis Mjttmpun* 

U$h yhp xm-mAwpAk %pxsrm» 

(tf) ‘The Apowypse of IWtes* 
pls«endorf, w. pp. 24-83). 

AFOoinTirei of Esdwa. 

Ii, 18 «% mfdm* mMkxmt, 


24 rupaTf ^etpau rapmp- 
Arens rebpiBmm nV upirtp 
rtipevpnipevs* 

28. 

3^ juutxpeOuptu tk VfiCeiSf 
pm 09vk&pjtsvi( vipett Aro- 
kterBeu ebXkenjxmreut ih /a«> 
retpemp x^f^reu. 


lit , If ’ ^ avxpmpap rlv^f, ] 
24 mpmt 

2® Pipdpetp^ xpirms 
xAidiepmawt rnpup* 

25. 


SPwPsau 

24 xonpiiimmp ils xpurtp 


Apocalypse OF Esdras. ' • 2 Peter. 

43 i^sXo), Sso'jrorot, /SsTv ««.! r« jssatA- 2“^ mprenpAerens.* 
rtpot pni^ row mp-rSpev, 53 xenT'^yetyU 
pAt xetrm-gpep if mpTapas, 

To wlmt conclusion does a study of the coincidences 
between 2 P and the Apocalypse of Peter lead us ? 
There are five possible views which may be taken. 
(1) The coincidences may be boldly put aside as mere 
chance resemblances without significance. This 
view hardly needs discussion. It can scarcely be 
held by a serious critic, who considers the coinci- 
dences as a series, and appreciates the nature of the 
most striking of them. Few will hesitate as to the 
correctness of Salmon’s view, that ‘the agreements 
of our fragment [Le. the Apocalypse of Peter] with 
the second Epistle of Peter . . . are more than 
accidental’ {Appendix to Introduction p. 591). So 
Sanday {Inspiration p. 347), ‘ The resemblances 
are m marked as I think to prove that the two 
writings are nearly connected.’ (2) Did the writer 
of the Apocalypse borrow from 2 P ? This view 
seems to be impossible in view of (a) the natural- 
ness of the words and phrases as they stand in 
their several contexts in the Apocalypse ; {^) the 
fact that some of them are repeated m the Apoc. 
(sometimes with the form varied), and are found 
also in kindred documents; (7) the fact that we 
find in the Apocalypse none of the strange and 
remarkable phrases of 2 P which would fix them- 
selves in the mind of a reader who remembered 
enough constantly to borrow. (3) Did the writer 
of 2i* borrow from the Ajyocalypse t This view 
appears to be a quite possible one. (4) Are the 
two documents tne work of one writer ? This is 
the view to which {Inspiration 347) 

seems to incline, * It is no doubt possible, ’ he 
writes, ‘that the writer of the Apocalypse may 
have imitated the Epistle, or that both may have 
been affected by some common influence. If there 
had been on the whole better reason than not for 
believing the Epistle to be the genuine work of St. 
Peter, it would be natural to fall back upon some 
such assumption. But, as the balance of argument 
is really the other way, the question is forced upon 
ns whether it is not on the whole more probable 
that the two writings are both by the same hand. 
This is at least the simplest of the different hypo- 
theses which are open to us.’ The present writer 
ventures to think that this explanation is excluded 

a consideration of the literary style of the two 
documents. The Apocalypse is simple and natural 
in style. There is notliiag remarkable in its voca- 
bulary, It is, in a word, wholly free from the 
literary peculiarities which are so strongly marked 
in 2 P. (5) Are the two documents the work of 
two writers who belonged to the same school, 
whose thoughts moved in the same directions, and 

* The word vAprenpas occurs in three passages of the LXX 
(in none of which is there anything answering to it in the 
Hebrew)~Joh 4015 fO} 4122(23)^ Pr 245i (SOI 6 ); also in Enoch 202 
, OvptiiK ... 4 83*1 Tfly xiffpmv xeti rod ruprApoUt Thus the word is 
: found in Jewish writings, which it is quite possible that St. 

; Peter may have read. On the other hand, we should not have 
expected that the apostle would have applied to the Judgment 
of God a derivative of a word so characteristic of heathen 
mycology. Further, the use of the derived verb rx^rapom 
implies that the word rxpmpos was a recognized term, in con- 
nexion with a Christian representation of Bivine punishments, 
with the writer of 2 P ana those for whom he wrote. We find 
the ideas essentially connected with the conception of Tartarus, 
emphasized in the Apocalypse of Peter \ we find the word 
Tartarus itself in one kindred document {Apoa. of Msdras) and 
the derivative rxpvxpodxos in another (Apoe. of Paul). It is 
exceedingly probable that Hippoljiius knew, and borrowed 
from, the Apoc. of Peter (James p. 67 !.]>. Now in Hippol:^tus’ 
Itefutatio (X. 34) we read, h* IS? IteiyvArm ix<piv^$cr$t , . . rxprxpojt, 

Zoaspk SfAfix oK^uTiorrov . , , am) rxprxpouxeev xokxervm 

IfjufAoo x.r.k . ; and in a fragment of the same writer on the Song 
of ‘ the three Children,* preserved by Tlieodoret (Migne* Pat. Gr. 
X. 8^), the words occur, tretrx ra. amvcoxBovix Avopmerxv nrHvpnetrx 
AyyeAftjj'. The use then of the word ra/jrat/sow i» 
in itself a distinct argument for the view which regards 2 Pm 
a document closely connected with the Apocalypse of Petm 
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■to „wliom 'tbC' same expressions and words had 
grown familiar? Among these five possible ex- 
planations the choice seems to lie between (3) and 
The fact that there is a similarity between the 
two writings, not only in words or in definitely 
marked ideas, but also in general conceptions — e.y. 
in both there is the picture drawn of Christ on a 
mountain with His apostles, the latter being ad- 
mitted to a secret revelation which they should 
afterwards use for the confirmation of their dis- 
ciples — seems to be an argument of some strength 
in favour of the view that the two documents are 
the product of the same school. 

7. COJSrcLUSlON. — The task remains of inter- 
preting, as a whole, the evidence bearing on the 
question of the genuineness of 2 Peter. The ex- 
ternal evidence is, as was pointed out, wholly 
Insufficient. No evidence exists at all till the time 
of Clement of Alexandria, or (if we would speak 
with absolute certainty) till the time of Origen. 
Thus the burden of proof is thrown on the Epistle 
itself. It is conceivable that, through some accident 
or series of accidents, a genuine Epistle of St. Peter 
might lie hid till the end of the 2nd or the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent, and then suddenly come 
to light. But an Epistle claiming to be such must 
bear unmistakable testimony to its own genuine- 
ness. The internal evidence of 2 P has been 
examined. The literary style of the Epistle is 
artificial ; it shows little command over or appre- 
ciation of the language, and yet it is extra- 
ordinarily ambitious. It is not easy to think that 
St. Peter can have cultivated such a style, and 
the Epistle itself gives no support whatever to 
the idea that an amanuensis was employed in 
its composition. Again, the only events in the 
gospel history to which allusion is made are 
incidents which had a conspicuous place in St. 
Peter’s life. About all other events in the Lord’s 
life, even the most momentous, the Epistle is 
absolutely silent. It hardly alludes to any of 
the Lord^s sayings which are recorded in the Gos- 
pels. The suspicion, therefore, cannot fail to arise, 
that the references which are made to the gospel 
history are selected as being in harmony with the 
supposed authorship. From histo^ we turn to 
doctrine. Nothing is said in the Epistle of the 
Passion or the Eesurrection or the exaltation of 
Christ, or of the Holy Spirit in the Christian 
Church, or of Prayer. Not only is the Eesurree- 
tion passed over, but the Transfiguration takes its 
place as the guarantee of the truth of the gospel. 
The difficulties, therefore, in the way of holding 
that the Epistle is the work of a personal disciple 
of Christ, called to he a witness of tne Eesurrection, 
which a study of the Epistle itself reveals, are very 
serious. They become much more serious when ft 
is compared with what we have every reason to 
believe to he the genuine words of St. reter. The 
First Epistle is wholly difierent from the Second in 
literary style, in its use of OT language, in its 
allusions to the Lord’s life and teaching. It dwells 
with reiterated emphasis on those primary Chris-, 
tian facts and doctrines which have no place in the 
Second Epistle. The internal evidence, then, re- 
viewed so far, is adverse to the Petrine authorship. 
But there is another element in the internal 
evidence, of which, at this point, account must be 
laken. ^ There are in the Epistle what appear to be 
dear signs of a date much later than the apostolic 
Age. It is only by unnatural interpretations that 
and 3^®** can be made to harmonize with a time 
within the possible limits of St. Peter’s life. The 
anachronisms of the Epistle seem clearly to point to 
the 2nd cent, as the time of its composition. This 
! eonelusion, based on internal evidence, is confirmed 
when external evidence is taken into account. On 
Ike one hand, it is in accordance with the absence 


of any trace of the Epistle till the beginning of the 
3rd cent. On the other hand, it is at one with 
what is the natural, if not necessary, inference 
from the resemblances between the Epistle and 
the Apocalypse of Feter, viz. that these two docu- 
ments are the work of the same school and belong 
(approximately) to the same date. 

The evidence is obviously cumulative. Different 
minds will vary in the interpretation of this ot 
that piece of evidence, and in the weight which 
they allow to evidence the interpretation of which 
is unquestioned. To the present writer it appears 
that too many independent lines of evidence con- 
verge towards one result to allow of hesitation. 
The only conclusion, it is believed, which is in 
accordance with the evidence, external and in- 
ternal, is that 2 P is not the work of the apostle, 
hut is a document which must be assigned to the 
2nd century. 

Two subjects lemain for consideration— 

(1) Is it possible to ascertain with any degree of 
probability the place where, and the tifne when, 
the Epistle was written ? It has been shown to be 
probable on literary grounds that the Apocalypse 
of Feter and the Second Epistle of Peter belong 
to the same school. This conclusion is confirmed 
by what seems to be the natural interpretation of 
the evidence as to Clement of Alexandria, It 
appears likely that he, in his Hypotyposeu^ placed 
the two documents side by side, and commented on 
them as closely related writings. It seems prob- 
able that the birthplace of the Apocalypse was 
Egypt (see above, p. 777), and we therefore infer 
that it is also probable that 2 P was written in 
Egypt (cf. Jiiiicher, EinL p. 151 ; Harnack, Die 
Chronologie p. 469). This conclusion is further 
supported by the fact that the Epistle has points of 
contact in language and thought with two great 
writers of Alexandria — Philo and Clement, 

(1) PhMo. Salmon (Introduction p. 602 fit.) notes that ‘there 

is a whole host of 2 Peter’s rare words in Philo.’ Thus, to take 
a single example, the word (2P 1^) ^curs in Philo, J&egr, 

Alley, U. 6 (ed. Mangey i.^ 70, ot,vvo » 

de Saar, Abelis et Caini 3 (i. 165, tw <rc(poy *) ; and 

ttrar$fjueb is found in de Cherub. 34 (i. 160), Vitcb Moms 7 (ii. 86). 
But more important than resemblance in mere vocabulary is 
kinship in modes of thought. Thus, if 2 P speaks of God’s 

in Philo we have the phrases rhv kpirviv x»i vuv hov (heg. 
Alley, ii, 14, i. 76), rib trip} fftaV xet) rSt kptrm aiurov (Quis Herum 
Dip, Her, 22, i, 488), riis 6v»e (^6. 23, i. 489), rav 

arccvriK StaS (de Sommis i. 16, i, 635). Again, Philo 

supplies parallels to the phrase 0itbt4 2 P 

V^ita, Mosis ii. 11 (ii. 143), pJw yap rn» (pCtrtv vow B$au tim ; de Spe-c, 
Leg. iv, 8i(it 343), rijsr /Mcxxp/at xa) iwW/iMtvwr Btbv ipva-fa^: de 
Aoram. ^ (ii. 22), ai fjufiovfbtyett r^* Biiaf tpuirtv ; de Somniis x. 2? 
(L 647), etrbi Xoyitcl»s xtxaivmYtxacn Again, with the phrase 

rhv fepbftirtxiy in 2 P ll® and with the words of the 
Epistle as to prophecy, 120 (ratra ypatfif $rtX6‘ 

ffSM bit ymrm, bh yap BtXiifbart avBpitvbU as.r.A.), We compare 
the use of the same phrase e rpolp^rixis xiybg in, e.g.^ Leg. 
Alley, ili. 14 <i. 95), de Plant, Moe 28 (i. 347) ; and similar 
expressions, such as I x-potprirns Xoyof (de Congr. Brud. Grat, 
30, i. 6J13), rvofbart xpc^Ttxu (de Mut, Moni, 24, i. 699), h xpn* 
fnnxaTs Mertriv (ib, 81, i. 604), « itpk Xiyos (Ley, Alley, iii. 4, i, 89; 
ib. 66, 1. 119) ; and Philo’s language about prophecy in, e,/; , 
Quis Per, IHv, Meres 62 (i. 610, yas Um pAv 

oijroipfilyysrosf, ceXJjtrpm 31 x^vra kripouj^ Vita MoStS i 

51 f. (ii. 126 f., Xiya yap «y3iy tHiw asT av ra Bus* . . 

Bun^cptlrad); de Monarch, i* 9 (ii, 222, 

BtrxnT xat xoapurtturu* Xiym pA* jlxuov bviSfv , , , tpf&vivm yap gin* 
ot xpp<pnTat Btov xare^poffAvou roji Ixiimy opy&ms 
tdiX'^ey ) ; de Spec, Leg, iv, 8 (ii, 343, sr^^^r^js' r« pAf yap ovhtv tko* 
Axoipcunrm ro xap&xm &AX* itrrtv Ipfbvink Iripoo 

xavB* ora xpoipipu • • . kxtxt<poiTiijdref 31 xat hax/yjxordiS v&u Bttoti 
xvtvfbaros x,r.X,% 

(2) Clement, 2 P 2^2 (S'? hovrapbivn sh xuXirpAv 0ep0Sp6v) has a 

close parallel in the proverb quoted by Clement, Vss moyrat 06p0opf 
fbaXXov ♦) xa&apto S^ari (Cohort. 10, p. 76, ed. Potter ; Strom, i. 1, p. 
317), in the earlier passage a saying of Democritus being added, 
ex} ^optira puepyahovon. With the phrase rod xaQec,pirpim rm xdXau 
avrov hfbaprtm (2 P 1®) compare Quis Dives sah. 40 (p. 967), rm 
(Wiv olf i^eytytvv/uiym Bios ithartv rav 3s exto^rm atiros txaxvM 

iavrSl Strom, iv. 24 (p, 633), a(pttvrai ysJtJy xpk vov K.»pi»vai xA vii#i 
xirruns. Again, with 2 P 21® (IXwhptm avvotS IxayyiXXoiMyei^ 
avret hvXat uxapxo^va rvs (pBopas) compare Strom, iv. 6 (p. 630^ 


* The words which follow — X^ya xa} roxat Ipyx^opwMt 
x,r.X, — ^illustrate 2 P 37 (ry avrS Xoytp T&BvirebvpiarfMAvot iltrh 
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Sm tvs hvXsmm vttss ^vijutar&Tms 

i»iptviv. Ti^vt . ^owvp} xm h* ImSv/Mm MsXazivowMv vh 

ifjkwpM — The similarity of two other passages in 

2 Peter to characteristic passages in Clement is much more 
important, (i.) In Clement’s system faith is the foundation; 
©n this is built a superstructure of good living; ‘knowledge/ 
with the higher virtues which spring from it (&vxBtm taking a 
prominent place among them), is a later stage of growth. See, 
€.<7., the passage at the beginning of Strrnn. vi. where he refers 
■to the purpose of Ms Pmdagogus^ I* vtishm 

&,ymy%v ti Jttel rp&<^y xo&pisrwinvf Ttwivviv^ ix trvmv^ovvxy 

rn wsiVTit voAstiJm xxs xp^'Vmp^xim^emos.y vo7s tk &ySp<»S iyypaipo- 
•pi.svi)fp sv^pivfiv rviv 4'yZ'^‘'» ixsvv^ptvs' ymcmxnff xetpxSaz^v. He 
bitterly complains of thoie who divorce faith from conduct, e*g. 
Mrom. i d (p. S41), /wf*?** «»i 4'''^^’' v4i» xftrvsy kxmTwm* The 
ascending series of virtues in. 2P <»/9*Tti5, yvSnnst 

lyxpxvutt.^ hcfifMfnt ipiXecZiXtpset,^ tiyaiiru) is Seen at once to 

have point® of contact with that type' of Alexandrian thought 
which finds expression In Clement’s writings. With the words 
of 2 P comp&re^especiaUy Clement, 5trom. ii. 6 (3). 446), xpdjn} 
xpos rmutpmt mvv/e ^ XiWts npuv mx^tnveu, pt-tS’Jgv (po^oe vt xeti 
iXxk «»1 vvv ti iyxpxnm moh} vx»pusy^ ^ xpezoxTcuvast 

xymwtff 4tpmt hsi ri ie.y£ms*^ixi ti yme-svl Strwi, vii. 10 (p. 866), 
vS i%#yT/ xpmvi 0 ^ 9 ’$vm* vS} pdp xlvvts n yySvsr vij rt yp£svtt n 
ay&xw vf &,yxx^ Ii 4 xXnpMfum, <ii.) It would he easy to adduce 
« very large number of passages from Clement illustrating the 
essentia! idea of th® phrase mspmvs ^vffteas (2 P l^). In the 
first place, he constantly dwells on man’s relation to God by 
creation {e,g, CMorl, 10, p. 78); man cannot be StfAOipop 

{Strom.. V. 18, p. 608). In the second place, he raises to 
the highest place of Christian hope the Platonic idea that 
*the end of nappiness is ifMtmrte &sS xxvk vo lyjiariy* {Strom. 
II. 19, p. 482; ct ».§. Strom, vii 8,‘p. 8S5). Lastly, he finds 
the consummation of man’s being in Btcxo'mms {e.g. Cohort. 11, 
p. 89 : Strom, 'ri. 14, p. 707, Uvetput Xxgovvx swpixxvif 4 4't^x^ 
fitiXtrx ihm 6si( ; ib. 16, p. 803). Clement was a debtor to those 
who had gone before for much of his characteristic teaching. 
It Is a reMonable conclusion from the parallels with Philo and 
Clement that the writer of 2 P was influenced un some of his 
conceptions and in his phraseology by the Christian school of 
Alexandria as it 'existed before Clement’s time. 

In regard to date, the superior limit is^ approxi- 
mately fixed % the fact that the Epistle was 
known to Origen, probably to Clement, and that 
it was already accepted by some in the time of the 
latter as the work of St. Peter, It can hardly, 


time. The latest possible date, therefore, would he 
about the year A.D. 175. As to the inferior limit, 
the following considerations are pertinent. (1) A 
literature is growing up, connecting itself with the 
name of St. Peter. (2) The immoral Gnosfcie sects 
are active- (3) St. Paul's Epistles have been col- 
lected ; they are regarded as Scripture, and, with 
other Scriptures, they are violently misinterpreted 
by the heretics. These indications point to a date 
later than the first quarter of the 2nd cent. We 
may conclude provisionally that the Epistle was 
written a few years before, or a few years after, 
the middle of the 2nd cent., in Egypt, perhaps in 
iA.lexandria 

It must be added that a first rate commen- 
tary on 2 P is a great want of English theo- 
logical literature. Such a commentary would 
have for its primary object the examination in 
detail of the relation of the language and ideas of 
2 P to early Christian literature, and especially to 
pseudepigrapMc and apocryphal documents. Till 
this work has been accomplished, conclusions as 
to the place of writing ana as to the exact date 
within the 2nd cent, to which 2 P is to he assigned, 
must be regarded as tentative* 

(2) la what sense is 2 P to be viewed forgery? 
When we regard the Epistle from the point of view 
of those who possess in the NT a fixed and definite 
collection of ' apostolic" writings, ■ our natural im- 
■piilse, when we find ourselves unable to maintain 
its genuJnenesB, is to condemn it as a shameless 
forgery, composed with the express purpose of 
gaining, by means of false^ statements, a plac<^by 
the slue or the. genuine Epistle of, St. Peter, 

% may well be doubted if this verdict is not wholly 
vitiated by our ignorance of the circumstances 
of its composition, and by our natural transference 
of the ideas of a later time to an earlier and 
different age. The Epistle is closely related to the 

TOlUi 


Apocalypse of Feter, It seems itself to refer (P®) 
to some other related document or documents. If, 
then, it was part of a literature which connected 
itself with the name of St. Peter, the Epistle with 
similar writings may well have been put forward 
without any sinister motive. The very numbei 
of such documents may well have been at the 
time a sufficient bar to misconception. Their 
real character may have been perfectly well known 
to the readers for whom they were primarily in* 
tended. In other words, the personation of the 
apostle, which appears so wicked when 2 P 
viewed as an isolated document, may well have 
been an obvious literary device rather than a 
religious or controversial fraud. 

The religious and theological aspect of the con- 
clusion that the genuineness of the Epistle cannot 
be maintained, lies outside the scope of this article. 
The present writer, however, may be allowed to 
say, that in his opinion the adoption of such a 
critical verdict can cause perplexity ^ only when 
the Lord's promise of guidance to His Church is 
regarded as a charter of infallibility. 

Litbbator®. — (1) Tejs life of St. Peter: Baronius, 
Annales, 1609 ; Xavier, Sist. S. Petri, 1639 ; H. A. Birks, 
Studies in the Life and Character of St. Peter, 1887 ; Oouard, 
Simon Petrus der Apostel des Herm. There is no standard 
‘Life’ of St. Peter. Information must be sought in {L) articles 
in Dictionaries (an asterisk in the following list indicates that 
the Epistles are included in the art. or are treated of by the 
same writer), e.g. *Encyc. Brit. (Hamack, 1886) ; ‘^Herzog (J. P. 
Lange, 1859) ; *Herzog-Plitt (Sieffert, 1883); Eitto (W. L. Alex- 
ander, 1866) ; Schenkel (Holt2anann, 1871); *Smith (F. 0. Cook, 
1863) ; *Wmer ^^48) : (ii.) Introductions to Commentaries on 
Epistles, e.g. Plumptre, Kiihl: (iii.) Commentaries on the 
Gospels, the Acts, Galatians (especially Lightfoot), 1 Corin- 
thians: (iv.) ‘Lives of Christ* and kindred books, e.g. Bruce, 
Training of the Twelve, 1871 ; Edersheim, Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, 1884, abridged ed. 1886 ; Ewald, Gesch- 
ichte d. Volkes Israel, 1864-68, Eng. tr. History of Israel, 
1883-86; Hort, Christian Eeclesia, lS97 ; Farrar, Life of Christ, 
1876 ; Andrews, Life of our Lord upon the Earth, 1892 ; Haus- 
rath, Heutestamentliohe Zeitgesch.^ 1879, Eng. tr. Times of 
Jesus, 1882, Times of Apostles, 1895 ; Keim, Qesch. Jesu von 
i^azam, 1867-72, Eng. tr. Hist, of Jesus 0/ jVazam, 1873-83 ; 
Lange, Jjeben Jesu nach den Evangelien, 1844-47, Eng. tr. Life 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, 1864 ; Renan, Vie de J4su8, 1863, 17th 
ed. 1882 ; Weiss, LehenJesu, 1882, 3rd ed. 1888, En^. tr. Life of 
Christ, 1883-84; Beyschlag, Lehen Jesu, 1885-86 ; Didon, J^sus 
Christ, 1890, Eng. tr. 1893 ; cf. art. Jesus Christ in vol. ii. 
p. 653: (iv.) Works on the Apostolic Age, e.g. V. Bartlet, 1900 ; 
Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, vii.; Farrar, Early Days of 
Christianity, 1882 ; Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 1894 ; Lechler, 
Das apost. u. das nachapost. Zeitalter^, 1857, Eng. tr. The 
Apost. and post-Apost. Times, 1886; Lightfoot, ‘St. Paul and 
the Three,’ in comm, on Galatians, 1865, ‘ St. Peter in Rome/ 
in Clment, ii. p. 481 ff., 1890; McGiSert, Hist, of Christianity 
in the Apostolic Age, 1897 ; Neander, Planting of the Christian 
Church, 1832, Eng. tr. 1841; Ramsay, The Church in the 
Moman Empire, 1893, St.^Paul the irm»eZZer,^1895 ;^Rankin, 
The ‘ ■ " 


enne, 1879 ; Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkath. Kirche, 1850, 
2nd ed. 1857 ; Stanley, Sermons and Essays on the Apost. Age, 
1847, 3rd ed. 1874 ; Weizsaoker, Das apost. ZeitaUer, 1886, Eng. 
tr. 1894 ; cf . art. Acts of thr Apostles in vol. i. p. 35. 

The chief recent works dealing with St. Peter’s visit to Rome 
and collateral matters have been referred to in the body of the 
art. on Peter. Of older books Baronius, Anriales, i., 1609, and 
Spanheim, DisseHatio de fictaprofectione Petri Ap. in nrbem 
Romam. 1679, may be mentioned ; and among works of the 
present century J. Delitzsch in SK, 1874 (pp- 21^260, ‘Zur 
Ouellenkribik der Mtesten kirchlichen Berichte uber Simon 
Petrus u. Simon Magus’); Langen, Gesdi. der rdm. mrohe, 
1881 (i. PP. 40-63) ; Puller, The PHmitive Saints and the See of 
Borne, 1893 ; Schmid, Petrus in Bom, 1879 ; Windischmann, 

^%)^TEE^TEF^OQ?0F ST. PETER (SPEECHES W TEE ACTS, 
EPISTLES) : B. Weiss, Der petnnisehe LehrUgriff, 1856 ; the 
relevant sections in works on the Biblical Theology of the IJT, 
e?g! Baur, V(yrlesmigen, 1864 ; Beyschlag, 3^891, Eng. tr. 1S95 
fbk. iii. ^ 3) ; Bovon, 1898 : Holtzmann, 1896 ; Pfieid^er, Dm 
Urchristenthum, 1887 ; Reuss, 1864, Eng. • Salmond, 

Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 2nd ed. 1896 (Me. iv. oh. m.) , 
Sdhmid, 1853, Eng, tr.1870; Adeney,1894 ; G.B. Stevens, 1899 5 
B. Weiss, 6th ed. 1888, Eng. tr. from 3rd ed. 1882 ; Dale m 
Atonement., 1878, pp. 97-148; Briggs m The Messufh of the 

lK>ok8 dealing with 1 P 4a i, 
given in Charles, Eschatology, 1899, p. 376 n.; Dietelmaier, 
Historia Dogmatis de DesceTisu Chnsti ad Inferos Uttemria, 
1741 and 1762: Glider, Die Lehre von d. Erschevnung ChvfM% 
unt&r den Toten, 1853; Zezschwitz, De Christi ad Inform 
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1S575 Usterf, Eimbgefahren zur H5Ue; Schweitzer, 
Eimbg^is^fm' zur HoUe^ 1886; Hofmann, Schriftbeweiss, ii. 
SSe-Stt ; Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 3rd ed. 
1897, pp. 468-488 ; Spifcta, Christi Predigt an die Qeister ; 
Bruston, Isi Dmoente du Christ aux Enfers, 1897 ; Stevens, 
Theology of the MT, 1899, pp. S04-S11. To these may be 
added Pearson on ait. v. of the Apostles’ dreed with the notes ; 
Flumptre, The Mrits in Prison, 1884 ; Wright, Biblical Essays, 
1886, p. 1S8 ; I)«at«sch and Hofmann in Expos. 4th ser. vol. iii. 

1891, pp. 241-268 ; Balfonr in Expos, Times, vii, (1896) 356-359. 
(S) THE RWEPTIOH OF THE EPISTLES (1 P, S P) IF THE 

Chuboe: Oharteris, Canmimty, 1880, pp. 801-S18 (based on 
the next name^ ; Kirohhofe^ (^mllemammlung, 1844, §§ 28, 
29 ; Westoott, Mistory of the Ccmon, 6th ed. 1881 ; Zahn, Gesch. 
dee MT tamms, 1888, especially i. i. pp. 802-318. On 2 P 
reference may also be made to Salmon, Introduction, 6th ed. 

1892, pjp. 483-490 ; Spitta, Der meite Bri^des Petrus, p. 683 f.; 
Warfield, Southern FrmoyteHtm Review, Jan. 1882. 

CoMMEHTAMIM: <i.) On both Epistles; (») Ancient; 
Didymus of Alexandria (Mime, Pat, Or, xxxix. Latin version 
with a few Greek fragments); CEksnmenius (Migne, Pat, Or, 
exix.): fragments and scholia In 0. F. Matthssi, Nov. Test. v. 
1782, Scholia ad Mph. Oath. p. 196 ff. ; and in Cramer, Catena, 
1840. (JS) Modern : the Reformation Period, Erasmus, 1616, 
1635 j Luther, 1623 ; Calvin, 1651. The 17th and 18th centuries, 
Grotius, Annotationes, 1650; Wolf, Curce PhilologiccB, 1741; 
Bengel, Qnomm, 1773. The present century (in alphabetical 
order)-“Alford, 4th ed. 1871 ; J. T. Beck, 1895 ; B. Bruckner, 
Srd ed. 1865; K. Burger in Strack-Zockler*8 Kurzge/asster 
Komrmntar% 1895; H. Couard, 1895; Fronmiiller in Lange, 
Bibelwerk, 1862, 4th ed, 1890, Eng. tr. 1867; Goebel, 1893; 
Hofmann, 1876 ; Huther in Meyer, 1852, Eng. tr. 1881 ; KeO, 
1883 ; Piumptre in Comih, Bible for Schools, 1880 ; Pott, 1810 ; 
M. F. Sadler, 1891 ; 0, J>- F. Salmond in SchafE’s Popular Com- 
mentary, 1883 ; Schott, 1863 ; von Soden in Mand-Commentai^, 
1892; A. Wiesinger in Olshausen, Bibelwerk, 1 P 1854, 2 P 1862 ; 
Wordsworth, new ed. 1872. (ii.) On 1 P only : Clement of 

Alexandria, Hypotyposeis (Zahn, Forschungen, iii. pp. 79-83, 
pp. 93-95), stands at the head of the list. Modern commen- 
taries— F, C. Cook in Speak&Ps Commentary, 1881 ; Hort (an 
important fragment on li-2i7 ; published posthumously, 1898); 
B. Johnstone, 1888; A, J. Mason in Ellicott’s Comm, for 
English Readers, 1883; Steiger, 1832, Eng. tr. 1830; Theile, 
1833 ; Usteri, 1887. (iii.) On 2 P only : Dietlein, 1851 ; Harms, 
1873; Lumby in Speaker's Commentary, 1881; Plummer in 
Ellicott’s Comm, for English Readers, 1883; Steinfass, 1863. 

(5) General (ON tee EPISTLSS),-^Th& relevant sections in 
the Introductions to the NT, especially the following 
Bleek, Davidson, Hilgenfeld, Holtmann, Julicher, Salmon, 
B, Weiss, de Wette (ed. 1860), Zahn ; arts, in Dictionaries, etc. 
marked with * in (1) ; also Kitto (1 and 2 Pet., W. Wright) ; 
Schenkel (1 F, Holtzmann ; 2 P, Schenkel) ; also the fmlow- 
ing hooka and articles E. A. Abbott, articles on 2 P in Ex- 
posUor, Jan. Feb. March 1882; Cludius, XTransichten des 
Christmthums, 1808 (pp. 296-311; said to be the first critic to 
question the authenticity of 1 P); Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1896, 
p, 244 f. (IP), p. 2775. (2P); Ewald, Sieben Sendschreiben, 
1870 ; Famur, art, on 2 P in Expositor, June 1882, The Early 
Days of Christianity, 1882 (I pp. 121-219 on both Epistles); 
Gloag, Introduction to Cath. Epistles, 1887; Grimm in SK, 
1872, pp. 667-694 (‘Das problem des ersten Petrus- brief es’); 
Groach, JHe Echtneit des zweiten Briefes Petri, 1889 (dates 
1 P Sun, 5i. 2 P 66-67, and maintains genuineness of latter) ; 
Haimack, Die Dehre der zw&lf Apostel (‘Texte u. Untersuch.* 
ii. 1, 2), 1984 (p. 106), IHe Chronologie, 1897 (pp. 460-476, ‘Die 
untet dem Namen des Petrus fiinf Schriften’); Link in SK, 
1896 <pp. 40B-436, *Der Dolmetscher des Petrus’); Mayerhoff, 
Die t>etriimdken Sohriften, 1836 ; McGiffert, Mistory of Chris- 
tiantty in the Apostolic Age, 1897 (pp. 4825. 6965. on IF; 
p. 60J5. on 2 P) ; Bamsay, The Church in the Reman Empire, 
1893 (pp. 279-295 on date of IP); Sanday in Expositor, series 
4, vol. m 1893 (pp. 406-413 on date of 1 P), Inspiration, 1893 


art. in SK, 1889, pp. 633-670, ‘ Die schriftstellerische Originalitat rahatll-Moa D. 

des ersten Fetrusbriefe"); Spitta, Der zweife .Bn’e/ Pefnw 

u, der Brief ^ 1885 ; Swete, in Commentary on the PHSflK'RF.TH 1 Fq 

Gospei according to St. Mark, 1898 (pp. xvi-xviii); Warfield, v {^anap^, 1 Ji,S O - rGCBeretil 

surticles on the canonicity and genuineness of 2 Peter in the fiBzzebaim, Itzr 2®^ — rhe Sticceedmg word be- 
Siml^iPrefiyterian Emi&w, Jan. 1882, April 1883 ; B. Weiss, longs to this name as in Cod. B XaBet^ and is 
^ not a ^paiate name as it is taken by Cod. A and 

Wissmsch, 1883 (i. p. 629f.). J’, CHASE. feabie.’ 

FUTHAHIAH (n;no^). — 1, The head of the nine- FHAISUR(B#a«<roi5p, A^at«roj5), iEs9^=Pashhnr, 
^nth [LXX eighteenth] priestly course, 1 Ch 2#® the head of a priestly house, elsewhere called 
(B ^eraid, A A^fecraij), 2* A Levite who had mar- Phassums, i Es 5‘^. 
ned a foreign wife, Ezr 10^ (B ^adaid, A ^edetd ) ; 

mtrodneed byaiaterhand inNeh (LXX om.), PHALDEUS (B ^UXaBam, A <PaXdatm, A¥ 
8. A Judahite officer, who * was at the king’s hand Phaldaius, 1 Es 9^=:Pedaiah, Neh 8^. 
m ail matters concerning the people,’ Neh 

(B UaBatd, A #a^aid), PHALEAS (#aXafes), 1 Es 68®=Padon, Ezr 2". 

^ PETHOR h\n^ ; B ' A B&0ovpa), - The PHALIAS (B Balias, A mBds, AY Biatas), 1 1« ^ 

lM)me of Balaam (Nn 22®, 2>t 2Sn% said (Na) to 948=Pelaiah, Keh 81 

H *on the Eiver’ {i.e, the Euphrates), and (Dt) ^ t i * .t 

helonfi- to AfflTn-nftbarniTM 'NTit oo 7\ the excellent map of ‘ Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia,* in 

» ouong TO ikram-nanaraim (Ct. JMu 2^), t,e. the the Encyctopmdia Biblica, i. in the art. Absyru. 


region between the Eiiphrates in its upper course 
(by and below Carehemish) and the Kliaboiir, 
some 400 miles N.N.E. of Palestine. It is no 
doubt the Pitru, mentioned by Shalmaneser ii. 
(B.c. 860-825) ; ‘I crossed the Euphrates, and took 
the city Ana-Asur-uttr-asbat on the other side of 
the Euphrates, on the Sagur, which the Hittites 
call Pitru^ {KIB i. 133, 1. 37-40; cf. 163, 1. 36; 
173, I 85-6) ; and the Fedru, named long before 
among his conquests by Thothmes III. (W. M. 
Muller, As. u. Eur, 291 ; BF^, v. 38, No, 280). 
The Sagur is the modern Sajur, which flows into 
the Euphrates from the N.W. at a point about 
60 miles N.E. of Aleppo; Pitru or Petlior, if 
‘on’ both the Euphrates (Nu 22®) and the Sajur, 
must thus have been on the W. bank of the 
former river at its junction with the Sajur, and 
therefore, speaking strictly, just beyond the W, 
border of Aram-naharaira (Dt 23^).* It was, of 
course, much more nearly N, of Moab than * east ’ 
(Nu 23*^); but it must be remembered that the 
term ‘ east ’ is used broadly (see Gn 29^, of garan, 
in the same neighbourhood ). For ‘ mountains ’ (ib . ) 
between the Saiur and the Euphrates, Dillm. refers 
pertinently to Sachau, Beise in Syr, u, Mesop, 1883, 
pp. 159 ff., 165 if. (cf. also the map). See, rarther, 
Schrader, KAT^ 1551, Keilinschr. u, Geschichts- 
forsch, 220 1 ; Bilim, on Nu 22® ; Sayce, H031 274. 

S. E. Beivee. 

PETHUEL (Vwns; perhaps, by a copyist’s slip, 
for Bethuel, so LXX [Ba^oui^X] and other VSS, 
but Vuig. Fhatuel), — The father of the prophet 
Joel, J1 IK 

PETITION. — 1. from W to ask, is tr. 

‘ petition ’ in 1 S P’* 1 K 20 , Est 5®* « V - » 9^^. 

I In Jg 8*^ we find the subst. and vb. together, liter- 
! ally ‘ask an asking,’ EY ‘desire a request.’ So 
1 K. 2^® (EV ‘ ask a petition ’), 2^ (EV ‘ desire a peti- 
tion ’). In Est 5’' ‘ petition ’ and * request ’ appear 
as synonyms (Heb. and 2, from 

the same vb., Ps 20®. 3. The Aram. from 
* to inquire into,’ Bn 6^* ; in v.^* the subst. is not 
expressed in Heb. 4. 1 Mac * a house of 

prayer and petition ’ {oTkos wpocrevxv^ Beijaem ; 
EV ‘ prayer and supplication ’), 5. atrripLa, 1 Jn 5^ 
‘We have the petitions which we desired’ (ra 
alri}para & yriiKafxev, EY ‘ which we have asked ’). 

6. Oratio, 2 Es 8^. 

PETRA.— See Sela. 

PEULLETHAI ('ofe, B ’Ia<;fr^o<rXoa^l, A 
—The eighth son of Obed-edom, 1 Ch 26®. 

PHAATH ^ MOAB ' MwdpK 1 ■ W/: (B -. , 

^$a\€ipuod^), 8*^ (B Maa0p.,f AY Fahath M.) = 
Pahath-Moab. 

V PHACARETH' ,(#axttp#),,' lVEs 5»*;« Poch©rath-:^ 
hazzebaim, Ezr 2®“^. — The succeeding word be- 
longs to this name as in Cod. B and is 

not a separate name as it is taken by Cod. A and 
EY ‘ the sons of Sabie.’ 

PHAISUR (B #ae<roi5p, A4»at«roj5), 1 Es 9^= Pashhur, 
the head of a priestly house, elsewhere called 
Phassums, i Es 5‘^. 

■ PHALBEUS (B ^aXaBatos, A AY 

Phaldaius, 1 Es 9^=:Pedaiah, Neh 8^. 

: ' PHALEAS' (^aXafej), 1 Es 58®=.Padon, Eot 2", 
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PHMiTIBL {ThaWM, ».«. cf. 2S 3“; D 

Salatiel, Syr. Fmltul), — The ® c^tain of the 
people/ who had an interview with Esdras at the 
elose of his first Tision, 2 Es 

PHINIJEIj ie, Penuel), — The 

mother of Anna, Lk 2®®. 

PHIMKIM (B ^apafcip^, A AT Pharacim), 

1 Es 5^K — His sons were among the temple ser- 
vants who returned with ZembbaheL The name 
Is omitted In the parallel lists of Ezr and Neh. 

FHIHIOH (nre, ^apa (&), — ^The term does not 
occur in the Tel el-Amama letters, nor perhaps 
anywhere else in cuneiform literature. In fact, 
so far as we know, in ancient times it was 
the Hebrews alone who adopted the term ; from 
Hebrew it passed into Greek, and from Greek into 
Arable. In face of these facts it is almost super- 
fiuous to mention that Kenouf has noted that 
can, if necessary, be connected with an Arabic and 
even with a Hebrew root [FSB A xv. 421). The 
word existed in full use in Egyptian, with a purely 
Egyptian etymology, and there is no need to seek 
it further* The earliest instance of the title in 
Hebrew is probably in Ex 15^ generally assigned 
by critics to about B.C. 950. 

In inscriptions of the Old Kingdom an expression 
Pr-'o, ‘ great house,’ is found, and signifies the royal 
house or estate, especially in titles such as * super- 
intendent of the gardens of Fr-o^i but there is 
nothing to show that it was then applied to the 
person of Pharaoh. In the Middle Kingdom, from 
dynasty 12-16 it still designated strictly the palace 
and royal establishment rather than the king, yet 
it is already often followed in writing by the 
Vimtl ‘Life, Prosperity, Health.’ In the New 
Kingdom it became at once personal, and was soon 
a common term for the king : e.g. a letter is ad- 
dressed to Amenhotep iv. (18th dynasty) as 
‘Pharaoh the Lord.’ In the 19th dynasty it is 
the usual expression for the king in unarchaistic 
narrative ana in the stories, and is followed by the 
royal personal determinative. Certain hieratic 
documents show that in the 22nd dynasty it pre- 
ceded the personal name of the king in dates, 
thus : ‘the Stn (king) Fr-o (Pharaoh), Shashaqa.’ 
In formal inscriptions the older royal titles per- 
sisted to the end, but in demotic the new style 
alone was used (at least from the 25th dynasty, 
the period of the Assyrian invasion), and docu- 
ments exist naming the Ft-*o the exact 

equivalent of ‘ Pharaoh-Necho.’ At the same time 
the king is always referred to in narrative as Pr-o. 
Probably not much later than this the’Aym was 
lost. In Old Coptic (of the 2nd cent. A.D.) the 
descendant of Pr-o is simply rrepo, * the king,’ and 
the TT being misinterpreted as the def. article, left 
only epo as the word for king in Coptic, 
given as the name of an Egyptian king m Hdt. n, 
cxL, is evidently only the royal title Pr-'o. 

The plirase ‘ Pharaoh king of Egypt,’ so common 
in the OT, is not taken from the Egyptian. In 
Aasyrian, *Fir’u king of Musri,’ named in an m- 
scription of Sargon, seems at first the precise 
©quivalent to it, but Wiackler {Mitth, d, wrderas, 
189S, i. 3) distinguishes Musri, a north- Arabian 
land, from Misri, Egypt ; so this equation is at least 
very doubtful. 

Snishak is the first king of Egypt whom the 
Bible definitely names ; and it is a guarantee of 
comparatively early date and a non-Egyptian 
source for the record in 1 K 14^^% that his u^e 
is not tb^re preceded by the title ‘ Pharaoh. ' The 
Saite kings JPharaoh-Mecho and Pharaoh-Hophra 
are accurately entitled as in contemporary Egyp- 
tian. 'The Ethiopian conqueror Tirhakah is regu-- 


larly called * Pharaoh Tirhakah ’ in Egyptian docu- 
ments, hut in the Hebrew (2 E 19®) his true position 
is more accurately defined as * king of Cush.’ 

1. The first appearance of the title according to 
the canonical scheme of the biblical books is in 
Gn 12^®“®®. As Abram is to be placed long before 
the 18th dynasty, the title here seems an ana- 
chronism such as is met with in the late Egyptian 
stories. Another difficulty in the narrative is 
the mention of Abram’s having camels in Egypt. 
Herodotus refers to camels on the borders of Egypt 
in the time of Camhyses, which at least testifies 
to their presence in the writer’s own day (5th centi. 
B.a), and this, except for the passage in Genesis, 
is the earliest mention of the animal in connexion 
with Egypt ; it would, however, be easy to believe 
that camels were known throughout the Persian 
period and as far back at least as the Assyrian 
invasions in the 7th cent. (25th dynasty). As the 
narrative presents no clear feature — famines being 
frequent — by which Abram’s Pharaoh may be 
distinguished from others, and since Egyptian, as 
well as Hebrew, chronology is at present exceed- 
ingly obscure for the earlier periods, it is obviously 
useless to attempt his identincation. 

2* The Pharaoh of Joseph. The long and elabor- 
ate story of Joseph presents some very interesting 
data for consideration, but they are not favourable 
to the view that it is historically true. Its use 
of the title ‘Pharaoh,’ and of Ve’or, the late 
Egyptian name of the Nile, which is derived from 
the old form Yfr, alike preclude an early date for 
its redaction. Far weightie** is the evidence of the 
names Potiphera (P-^^-^-i^^ ‘the gift of the Sun’), 
Asenath ‘ belonging to Neith’), Zaphe- 

nath-pa'aneah {Zt-p-ntr-e-f’^nkh, ‘Saith the god, 
“he liveth” !’), which are of forms common after 
the 21st dynasty, and not occurring at all before 
it. The name Asenath strongly suggests the times 
of the Saite dynasties, when the worship of Neitli 
was prominent and all these types of names were 
in full currency. A genuine Egyptian name of 
the type of Zaphenath-pa*aneah would have in- 
cluded the name of a specific deity, but at any 
rate the Hebrew author was so familiar with the 
formation of Egyptian names that he could intro- 
duce appropriately into the formula a new element 
p-ntTy ‘ the god,’ mstead of a god’s name, without 
committing a solecism. The relations of Egypt 
with Palestine from the 10th cent. B.c. on-ward, and 
especially in and after the period of the Assyrian 
invasions, may explain this. 

In a priestly inscription of the latest period, at 
the Cataracts, there is a record, that can scarcely 
be historical, of a 7 years’ famine under one of 
the earliest kings, perhaps B.c. 3000, but we have 
no other record of any famine of like duration 
until Arab times. Our knowledge of Egypt is still 
very limited. Of the tenure of land in Egypt we 
know little j of the buying up of the people and 
their land, and the ultimate arrangement for pay- 
ing i-th of the produce as a tax to Pharaoh, nothing 
is known. To seek the prototype of the Pharaoh 
of Joseph seems a rather thankless task. The 
chariot may or may not be an anachronism ; its 
employment probably began under the Hyksos. 
It is usually conjectured that the Pharaoh who 
raised Joseph to the highest place in the realm 
and treated his shepherd brethren so well was a 
Hyksos, ‘Shepherd,’ king of the 15th or 16th 
dynasty. But of the Hyksos kings we know 
practically nothing except that some of them ruled 
the whole of Egypt, that they worshipped par- 
ticularly or exclusively the god Set, and that their 
principal residences were On (Heliopolis) and 
Avaris (most likely Zaru) in the N.E. of Lower 
Egypt. Probably other events than those re* 
cbtufted in Genesis brought about the disappear. 
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aiice of the feudal system of the Middle Empire 
"before the New Kingdom. See, further, article 
Joseph. 

3. -5. The Pharaohs of the Oppression and the 
Exodus. On the supposition that these events took 
place in the 18th or 19th dynasty, ‘ Pharaoh ’ is a 
term which might well be employed by a contem- 
porary historian of them. But Y^or for the Nile 
seems to lower the date, and, had the great occur- 
rences been still fresh in the remembrance of the 
emigrants or of their immediate descendants at 
the time of writing down^the story, the distinctive 
names of tiie Egyptian kings concerned, and other 
definite information, would hardly have been 
omitted from the narrative. If the account is 
literally true, or almost so, it presents us with a 
considerable historical sequence to fit into the 
Egyptian history of the New Kingdom, a period 
for which our information is much fuller than 
usual. Ramses ll- of the 19th dynasty is generally 
(see Driver’s discussion in Hogartii’s Authority and 
Archeology i 52 ff.) accounted the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, and his son and successor, Merenptah, is 
considered to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, which 
some, however {6,g» Lieblein, FSB A, 1899, 66), would 
place in the reign of Amenhotep iii. or iv. of the 
iSth dynasty, supporting their argument by the 
movements of the * Jgabiri ’ (Hebrews ?) in Palestine 
as disclosed by the Tel el-Amarna letters. The 
name of Kaamses given (Ex 1^^) to a store city built 
by the Hebrews clearly refers to some city built 
for one of the kings named Ramses. Of these 
Ramses li. was the greatest; he was also pre- 
eminent as a builder. Several cities were called 
after liis name, and one in the Eastern Delta, in 
the region of Goshen, retained it till a late date. 
He was also active at Pithom, as is shown by 
M. Naville’s excavation there; but it is by no 
means clear that he was the founder of it : prob- 
ably the site was already ancient in his day. 
The Oppression evidently lasted many years. 
Ramses n. reigned 67 years, and thus the Exodus 
may have taken place in the short reign of 
Merenptah, the son and successor of that aged 
king. The remarkable fact that the Israelites are 
named on a monument of Merenptah (see Petrie, 
Six Temples, pis. xiii., xiv.) as destroyed or harried 
by him, apparently in Palestine, does not disprove 
this theory, as detachments from the main Dody 
might have left Egypt from time to time, and 
settled and multiplied at Hebron, round the tombs 
of the patriarchs. Nor is it disproved by the 
recent discovery of the mummy of Merenptah in 
the tomb of Amenhotep ll., for the biblical narra- 
tive does not distinctly state that Pharaoh himself 
was drowned in the Red Sea. The Israelites are 
said to have passed through the desert of Sinai, 
and wandered 40 years in its neighbourhood ; and 
it happens that there are no records extant of 
Egyptian expeditions to the quarries of Sinai 
during the reigns of Merenptah and his successor. 
On the other hand, there is no trace in the Hebrew 
records of any Egyptian invasion of Palestine be- 
fore Shishak of the 22nd dynasty ; unless indeed, as 
some think, Hhe hornet’ of Jos 24^®, Ex 23“’^* 
Dt 7® refers to the inroad of Ramses III. This king 
of the 20th dynasty certainly harried the country, 
and, had the Israelites previously entered it m 
force, it is hardly probable that his invasion would 
not be mentioned in the Book of Judges. But it 
is possible to reconcile the chronology of Judges 
with a theoiy that would make the entry of the 
Israelites into Palestine subsequent to the last 
campaign of Ramses in. (Petrie, FSBAy 1896, 
p. 243). Also, even on the usual theory, the 
passage of the Egyptian armies along the coast 
roads into Syria would leave untouched the high- 
lands of Palestine and the Valley of the Jordan, 


from which the spread of the Hebrews must, as a 
matter of fact, have been only gradual. To sum 
up, the monuments of Egypt give us no record 
either of the Oppression or of the Exodus. As the 
story stands, there are passages in it which are 
difficult to credit, but some modifications would 
enable us to place it in the time of Ramses II. and 
Merenptah. See, further, art. Moses. 

5. In 1 Ch 4^® there is mention of a ‘ daughter of 
Pharaoh’ in a genealogy; but not only is her 
chronological position doubtful, it is even un- 
certain whether a royal title or a personal name i» 
intended by the expression. 

6. In David’s lifetime Hadad the Edomite fied 

to Egypt and was well received by Pharaoh, who 
gave him the sister of his queen Tahpenes to uif® 
(1 K Here the queen’s name oilers a clue, 

but at present no such name has been recognized 
from Egypt. At the end of the llth cent. B.c. 
Egypt was ruled by two contemporaneous dynasties, 
one ruling at Thebes and the other at Tanis (Zoan) 
in the Eastern Delta, the latter, however, iiaving 
the suzerainty over the whole country. The power 
of Egypt must have been small, and no large 
monuments were raised in that period, 

7. Solomon’s Egyptian father-in-law (1 K 2^ 8^) 
should likewise be a Tanite king {21st d^masty); 
according to 1 K 9^® he took Gezer and gave it to 
Solomon. 

It is noticeable that Shishak king of Egypt (the 
founder of the 22nd dynasty) is never caliec 
Pharaoh, This is the first occasion in the Bible 
on which a distinctive name is given to an Egyptian 
king. It seems as if the vague traditions in the 
earlier stories were now succeeded by more positive 
knowledge as to later events. As noted above, 
Shishak was called by the Egj^ptians ‘Pharaoh 
Shishak ’ {Fee. de Jmv.'xxi. 13, 1. 1), but the fashion 
was a new one, and would be little known to 
foreigners. 

8. ‘Pharaoh king of Egypt’ of the time of 

Sennacherib and Hezekiah. In both versions (2 K 
18^^ and Is 36®) the Rabshakeh addrissses Hezekiah 
with the words, ‘ Behold thou trustest on the staff 
of this bruised reed, even upon Egypt; whereon 
if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce 
it ; so is Pharaoh king of E^ypt to all that trust 
on him.’ Here ‘Pharaoh king of Egypt’ is a 
vague way of designating the king, who appears 
at that time to have been Tirhakab, in 2 K 19® 
rightly called ‘king of Ethi<mia.’ In Egyptian 
documents this conqueror of Egypt is regularly 
designated ‘ Pharaoh Tahraqa.’ It may be ques- 
tioned whether there is not in the biblical account 
a confusion between two distinct campaigns of 
Sennacherib, and whether ‘ Pharaoh king of 
Egypt’ does not refer to another king reigning 
in B.C, 701 ; cf. art. Hezekiah in voL ii. p. 378^ 
Tirhakab probably did not begin to refign before 
B.O, 685. E. Ll. Geiffith. 

FHIEIOH-HOFHEI.— See Hophea. 
FHARA0H-NEC(H)0.— See Neco. 

' FHIRAOH’S BAH0HTER.— See PHARAOH, and 
Moses, p. 447^ 

FHARATHOH — * A place in Judsea, 

for,tified by Baechides against Jonathan, i Mac 9®®. 
The EV separate Pharathon from the preceding 
I name, reading ‘ Timnath, Pharathon,’ whereas LX A 
: seems to combine the two — t^p BafipdBa ^apa0(hv. G. 
A. Smith agrees with the latter, holding that ‘evi- 
dently one place ’ is referred to (but see Buhl, GAP 
2061), Pharathon is probably the village Per* on 
in the low hills west of Sliechem, guarding the 
approach to the main route on the Plain of Sharon, 
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mnd Timnatli may be Timnatb-beres., See SWF 
voi. ii sheet xi. Cf, also art. Pibathok. 

C. B. CONDEE. 

PHA1ES.-4 Es 5®. See Peeez, ad iniL 

PHiMBi. — lEs 53® = PerMa of Neb 7®’ or 
Perttda of Ezr 2*. See Pebsda. 

FH&BISEBS*-™. 

i Origin and History^ of tb® Pharisees and the Saddnce®!, 

IL Leading Characteristics of the Pharisees. ' 

O) Thedr scrupulous obserrance of the Law. 

(2) Their belief in the Immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, and future retribution. 

(B) Messianic expectations. 

C4) Belief in angels and spirits. 

(5) Doctrine of Divine Providence and freedom of man’s 

will. 

Their separation from the mag® of the people. 

(7) The Pharisees and the supremacy of the GentOes. 

Hi The Pharisees and Jesus. 


pi Their opposition to our Lord. 

(2) Our Lora’s criticism of the Pharisees. 


1. O'RiaiH AND History of the Pharisees and 
THE Sadducbes. — T bougb tbe Pharisees and the 
Sadducees make their first appearance as distinct 
parties during the latter half of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
they represent tendencies which can be traced much 
further back in Jewish history. When Ezra 
returned from Babylon {B,0. 458), he found the 
Jews living in and around Jerusalem divided into 
two parties on the question of intercourse with 
foreigners. Those wno returned first from exile 
(B.C. 5371 had been more scrupulous in this matter. 
They seem to have held aloof at first not only from 
the heathen inhabitants of the land, but also from 
the descendants of those Jews that had been left 
In Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar, and to have 
admitted into the new community only those whose 
ancestors had been in exile, or who were otherjsise 
able to prove that they were of pure stock (Ezr 2, 
Neh 7*’^). Gradually, however, they fell awaj 
from this strictness; they received into their 
fellowship their Palestinian brethren and such of 
tlie heathen as acknowledged J" and His command- 
ments; and many of them even entered into 
alliances of various kinds with those of their 
heathen neighbours who remained heathen. 

That such was the case we learn especially from 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Imrnediately 
upon his arrival in Jerusalem, Ezra was informed 
that many of the people had intermarried with 
the people of the land, the chiefs of the people 
being most guilty (9^^*).* A commission appointed 
to inquire into the matter took three months to 

P erform its task (10^®**). The number of those who 
ad contracted such marriages was very great ;, 
the Ist that was drawn up (10^®*^) contains the 
names of four members of the high priest's family 
Ezra perceived that a grave crisis had 
ansen in the history of the Jewish community in 
I^^estine ; the holy seed was being profaned (9^) ; 
the heathen element might soon become dominant ; 
the danger could be averted only by the adoption 
.'.measures ' that".' . would'' secure . that ■ only, '..such 
could belong to the community as were of pure 
Jewish Hood* He accordingly demanded that 
they put away, their foreign wives and children, 
without giving them the opportunity of becoming 
Jews (10°”®' Though they pledged themselves 
to do so (10®*^®), this measure was not, at least 
permanently, carried ouhf For when Nehemiah 
|j*at visited Jerusalem {B.C. 444) he found matters 
©ifciMJtly as Ezra bad found them. The * nobles of 
Judah" were in close aliiance with the foreign 

* We lea-ro from Mai that some of the Jews had put away i 
lke« Jewlsti wives in order to iimrry forei|?a women. . ^ ' 

f According to the LXX of im they put away their foreign 
wItw aloog with i^irchiidren. 


element (Neh 3®} ; the Sabbath was not 
strictly kept (10®^, cf. 13^®^*); and mixed mar- 
riages were exceedingly common. After taking 
the precautionary measure of building the wall of 
Jerusalem, he held an assembly of tbe people, 
at which they resolved to separate themselves 
entirely from all foreigners, and to observe all the 
Lord’s commandments (9^ 10^®^*). He did not, 
however, compel them to put away their foreign 
wives and children, but only to pledge themselves 
to abstain from all mixed marriages in future 
(10®®). But he had not yet gained a complete 
victory. When he revisited Jerusalem in 432, he 
found that the high priest Eliashib had renewed 
his close fellowship with Tobiah (13'“^*), that the 
Sabbath was still desecrated (v. ^®®”*), that many of 
the people were still marrying foreign wives (v.^®*), 
and that a grandson of the high priest was son-in- 
law to Sanballat (v.®®). Against these abuses he 
took active measures. He cast out all Tobiah’s 
household stufi', and had the chambers of the temple 
purified (v.®^*) ; he renewed his injunctions against 
Sabbath desecration and the contracting of fresh 
mixed marriages, and expelled the high priest’s 
grandson from the Jewish community (v.^).* 
‘Thus," he adds, ‘cleansed I them from all 
strangers’ (v.®®). Complete separation from all 
foreign elements became henceforth the principle 
of Judaism. 

In connexion with these proceedings it is import- 
ant to notice that the natural leaders of the people, 
including the members of the high priest’s family, 
who had become a sort of temple nobility, were 
among the chief offenders, and that it was from 
them that Nehemiah experienced the greatest 
active opposition. Backed up by the authority of 
the Persian king, he was able to crush their opposi- 
tion, and to establish in Judcea the strict separa- 
tion which from the first had ruled among the 
pious exiles in Babylonia. ‘ The aftertime shows 
plainly that he accomplished the wcrK: of his life. 
He impressed the stamp cf his spirit upon Judaism 
for all time, and fciced it to follow the course he 
had marked out’ (Comill, History of tho People of 
Israel, p. 168; see also Weilhausen, Isr, wKidJud. 
GescMeate^y p. 173). We must not, however, make 
Nehemiah a Pharisee and Eliashib a Sadducee. 
In them and their respective adherents we have 
only, at the most, a preparation for the parties that 
formed much later. The victory of Nehemiah was 
the victory of Judaism generally, not of Judaism 
in its specific Pharisaic form. 

Eegarding the latter half of the Persian period 
we have hardly any authentic information. The 
high priest was probably, under the Persian 
governor of Syria, the civil as well as religious 
head of the Jewish community ; he and his priestly 
brethren of higher office along with their families 
would doubtless form a kind of aristocracy, even 
as compared with the rest of the priests. Judging 
from me conduct of some of their successors 
towards the close of the Greek period, it is very 
unlikely that their influence was always of an 
ideal character (cf. the story of Johanan and 
I Bagoses, Ant, XI. viL 1). In spite of the triumph 
of the exclusive party under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
there still remained an Israel after the flesh, and a 
deep gulf between it and the Israel after the spirit.f 

•According to Josephus (Ant, xi, vUi. 23.) this expelled 
priest was Manasseh, for whom Sanballas built the Samaritan 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. ^ ^ 

t For detailed proof drawn from the Psalms see Bertholet, 
Die Stdlung der Israeliten und der Juden m den Fremden, 
p, 1843. We need not suppose that only wicked people 
were opposed to the rigorism of Ezra. Cheyne (Jevmk Re- 


women who heartily adopted the nationality and religion of 

their Jewish husbands It shows that Ezra did not gain m 

at aU complete victory over the friends of mixed marriages.* 
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The conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great 
and the setting up of the Greek kingdoms of Egypt 
and Syria under his successors brought the Jews 
into close contact with a new and highly developed 
civilization. During the first half of the Greek 
period Judsea belonged to Egypt, and the Pales- 
tinian Jews, with whom we are mainly concerned, 
though surrounded by Greek cities, with which 
they had constant intercourse, do not seem to have 
been much harmed by such intercourse. It -was 
otherwise when Syria (B.a 198) became the para- 
: mount power. Antiochus III., it is true, favoured 
the Jews in many ways, and allowed them the 
enjoyment of unconditional religious freedom (Ant 
XII. iii. S. 4). A crisis came, however, when 
Antiochus Epiphanes ascended the throne (B.c. 
175). He resolved to suppress the Jewish religion, 
and he found a party among the Jews themselves 
ready to play into Ms hands. This party contained 
leading members of the priesthood, several of whom 
had adopted Greek names, and who, in order to 
further their own ambitious designs, were prepared 
to go almost any length in Hellenizing the people. 
During the reign of Seleucus iv., one Simon, who 
was ‘guardian’ of the temple, and who was 
evidently one of the chiefs of this Hellenizing 
party, had caused serious trouble to the high 
priest Onias m. (2 Mac 3~4®). On the accession 
of Antiochus Epiphanes to the throne, Jason, 
whose name was originaHy Jesus (Ant XII. v. 1), 

S lanted Ms brother Onias in the high priest- 
(B.C. 176) by promising the king a large sum 
of money? in return for another large sum he 
also received permission to erect a gymnasium in 
. Jerusalem and to register its inhabitants as 
citizens of Antioch (2 Mae 4'^**). And now the 
work of Hellenization began. Jason ‘forthwith 
brought over them of Ms own race to the Greek 
fashion. . . • Seeking to overthrow the lawful 
modes of life, he brought in new customs forbidden 
by the law j he established a Greek place of exer- 
cise under the citadel itself, and caused the noblest 
of the young men to wear the Greek cap. And thus 
there was an extreme of Greek fashions, and an 
advance of an alien religion . . . ; the priests had 
no more any zeal for the services of the altar ; but 
despising the sanctuary, and neglecting the sacri- 
fices, they hastened to enjoy that which was un- 
lawfully provided in the palmstra, aJter the 
summons of the discus ; making of no account the 
honours of their fathers, and thinking the glories 
of the Greeks best of all’ (2 Mac 4^®"^ ; cf, 1 Mac 
He even sent money to Tyre to provide a 
sacrifice for Hercules. Alter three years Jason 
was supplanted in the high priesthood by Mene- 
laus, brother of the above-mentioned Simon,* who 
is described in 2 Mae 4** as ‘bringing nothing 
worthy the high priesthood, but having the passion 
of a cruel tyrant and the rage of a savage beast.’ 
In order to secure his position with the king by 
means of bribery, Menmaus spoiled the temple of 
its vessels of gold (4®®) ; the aged high priest Onias, 
who protested against this sacrilege, was treach- 
erously murdered (4**^‘), and a deputation from 
Jerusalem, which appeared before Antiochus to 
accuse Menelaus of these and other outrages, was 
put to death (4®®*®®). On a false rumour of the 
death of Antiochus, Jason endeavoured to recover 
the Mgh priesthood. Thinking that Judsea was in 
■ " revolt, Antiochus' returned from Egypt (b.c. 170), 
took Jemsalem by storm and gave it up to pillage- 
for three days. He also entered ‘the most holy 
temple of ail the earth,’ having Menelans for h&- 
guide ? he took the holy vessels with Ms ‘ polluted- 
lands’ and spoiled the temple treasury 

Josepljiif m v. l), Menelatis, whose 
was oir%iim!ly OnSiMif, was the brother of Jason. Accord- 
. lof to Wtdihaasen Ids Hehxew'iittme was Miiiataa or IStoiasseh. 


1 Mac 1^®^*). Two years afterwards an even worse 
fate befell Jerusalem. Eetnrning from a campaign 
in Egypt, Antiochus sent an officer with a large 
army to Jerusalem, with orders to slay all that, 
were of full age, and to sell the women and the 
younger men. These orders were executed most 
relentlessly. The city was plundered and set on 
fire ; its walls were torn down ; such of its inhabit- 
ants as had not been put to the sword or made 
captive fled ; only apostates and heathen strangers 
remained ; and the city of David was rebuilt into 
a strong citadel, the Akra, which was held by a 
Syrian garrison till B.c. 142 (2 Mac 5^^^* ; cf, i Mac, 
Soon thereafter a decree w^as issued by 
Antiochus suppressing the Jewish religion. The 
sacrifices in the sanctuary at Jerusalem were for- 
bidden ; the Sabbaths and feasts were to be pro- 
faned and the sanctuary polluted ; their sons were 
no longer to be circumcised ; the sacred books had 
to be delivered up ; altars and temples and shrines 
for idols were to be built in the cities of Judah, 
and swine’s flesh and unclean beasts were to be 
ofiered in sacrifice. These injunctions were rigidly 
carried out by overseers appointed for the purpose. 
On the 16th of Chisiev (i,e, December) B.C. 168 an 
altar was erected to Zeus Olyiiipius on the altar of 
J", and on the 25th a sacrifice was offered on it to 
the heathen deity. Whether Menelaus officiated 
as high priest, we cannot tell. Such of the Jews 
as remamed loyal to the law were barbarously put 
to death, no respect being paid to age or sex 
(1 Mac 1^^-). 

Hellenism had evidently made considerable pro- 
gress not only among the priestly aristocracy and 
the inferior priests (2 Mac 4^^^*)> but also among 
the people generally (1 Mac 1^^®*), more especi- 
ally m Jerusalem and among the young men (ef. 
Ant XIX. V. 1 with 1 Mac 1^®). At first there was 
probably no intention, even on the part of the 
leading Hellenizers, to apostatize from the national 
religion; what they desired was to remove from 
Judaism its narrowness and exclusiveness, to give 
up the intolerable and, as it seemed to them, oar- 
barous customs of the fathers, so that they might 
freely participate in the advantages of Greek 
culture and in the joys of Greek life. But even 
after Antiochus had taken Ms extreme measures, 
many of the Hellenizing party still adhered to 
him,* ‘ Many of Israel consented to his %vorsMp, 
and sacrificed to the idols, and profaned the Sab- 
bath ’ (1 Mac ; cf. what is said of the * lawless ’ 
and ‘ungodly ’ S®*® 6®^ 92 ® 10^^ ; also Dn 
After the outbreak of the Maecabcean rising we 
find them among the ‘ Macedonian ’ garrison of 
the citadel (Ant xil. v. 4, ix. 3) and in the armies 
of Seron, Ptoiemmus, Nicanor, and Gorgias (xii. 
vii. 1. 3). But, as the Maccabsean rising proves, 
these measures of Antiochus had shown the mass 
of the people to what Hellenism was tending and 
had awakened a powerful reaction. 

Apart, however, from this national reaction, the 
radical Hellenism of the priestly aristocracy 111^; 
called -forth another extreme party, the Hasidseans 
(see art. Hasipjjahs). This party is, in principle, 
as- ancient as Judaism, but it was opposition' to ■ 
extreme Hellenization that brought them dose 
together into a separate company (<rvmyary^i I Mm 
2^), shortly before the Maccatean rising, and made 
-them all the more resolved to stand by the threatened 
-law. - They were the party of those who had laid 
most to heart the teaching of the scribes (cf. I Mac 
w&m so devoted to the law^ (2*^*) as not 
■ even, to defend themselves when attacked by the 
Syrians on -the Sabbath-.lv,®®'^).;..,- they .observed 
strictly the laws as to purification (I Mac 1®®^% 

* According to Josephus (Ant. %tt. ix. 7) it was Menekus 
thftt persuaded him to compel the Jews to leuouuoe ffieir re* . 
%io&; ct ZMacP®. 
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2 Mac and insisted upon complete separation 
from the Gentiles (2 Mae 14®®}. Though, they were 
not the first to raise the standard of revolt against 
the Syrians, they soon associated themselves with 
Mattathias and his friends in the common cause 
1 1 Mac 2'*2) ; but they withdrew from the struggle, 
when religious freedom was granted and Alcimus, 
a descenda,nt of Aaron, was made high priest instead 
of Meneiaus {7^®®*}, and do not seem, at least as a 
party, to ^ have taken any further share in the 
war, in Spite of the perfidy of Alcimus in putting I 
Eiany of them, to death. They were an exclusively 
religious party, supremely interested, not in the 
political independence of the nation, but in the 
strict observance in every respect of the laws and 
customs handed down from the fathers. 

We have dwelt at considerable length on the 
Hellenizers and the Hasidasans, because these were 
the progenitors respectively of the Sadducean and 
Pharisaic parties. ' ■ 

It is during the reign of John Hyrcanus (B.O. 
185-105) that we first hear of these as two opposed 
parties.* According to Josephus (Ant xiii. x. 5. 
fi), Hyrcanus on one occasion invited the Pharisees 
to a feast, and having entertained them well and 
put them in good humour, reminded them that 
they knew he was desirous to be a righteous man 
and to do all things whereby he might please God, 
after their manner. If they observed him erring 
in any way, he requested them to correct Mm, 
They all exmessed entire satisfaction with him, 
except one, lEleazar by name, who informed him 
that, if he would be reaOy righteous, he must lay 
down the high priesthood and be content with the 
civil government of the people, and stated, as the 
reason for making this demand, that they had 
heard from old men that Ms mother had been a 
captive in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. Not 
only Hyrcanus, but also all the rest of the Phari- 
sees were indignant at Eieamr for repeating this 
story, which of course insinuated a suspicion as to 
the purity of Hyrcanus* descent. But one, Jona- 
than, a Sadducee, and a great friend of Hyrcanus, 
assured the latter that Eieamr had simply expressed 
the sentiments common to all the Pharisees, and 
advised him to test them by putting to them the 
q^uestion, what punishment Eleazar deserved. On 
their answering that he deserved stripes and bonds, 
Hyrcanus was very angry, and concluded that 
Eleazar had reproached him with their approbation. 
He accordingly left the party of the Pharisees, 
abolished the decrees they had imposed upon the 
people, and punished those that observed them 
mth death* . 

Though the form of the story as told by Josephus 
is certainly unhistorical,t there is every reason to 
believe that in the time of Hyrcanus the Pharisees 
had become a well-defined party and broke de- 
cisively with the Hasmoufean princes. The Mae- 
cabaBan rising, which was originally in defence of 
religion (1 Mae 2^* had developed in a way that 
was little to the mind of ‘ the pious,* who, as we 
have seen, had withdrawn from the contest, when . 
religious freedom was granted in the year 163, It ■ 
gradually became a war, not for the law, but 
against the ancient aristocracy for the ethnarchy. 
under the Syrians, and ended in the founding of a 
worldly dynasty. In the course of their struggles, ; 
Judas and his tothers were compelled by the: 
necessity of their position to make use of * profane * . 
means; they entered into alliances with Gentile 
,natio.ns::,.(.i.,Mac,..,SW and. took the side, 

now of one, now of another jpretender to the 
Syrian throne j they accepted from the kings of 

* AiOcoriini to AM, »is, V. 9, they existed m parties as early 
liS tbe time of toatbau. , . ’ , . ! 

t Mootet, Mmai w ies rntgims Ae$ p&rtu »mmem et : 
fitoiiieii, S806 1 Wellhaiisen, op, oif. S!W. . ■ i 
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Syria military titles and commands and even the 
office of high priest (10®®®^* 14®®), and acted 

generally in accordance with the dictates of worldly 
prudence. The result was the establishment 
under Simon of a thoroughly secular State, the 
civil ruler being at the same time high priest 
(1441-47)^ Hyrcanus, whom Josephus calls a dis- 
I cipie of the Pharisees, walked in the footsteps of 
his predecessors. He renewed the alliance with 
Home {Ant Xill. ix. 2, xiv. x. 22) and kept a 
standing army of foreign troops, with which he 
accompanied Antiochus Sidetes against the Par- 
thians (xiil, viii. 4). It is true, he destroyed the 
Samaritan sanctnary upon Mt. Gerizim,and forcibly 
converted the Idumseans and razed Samaria to the 
ground j hut these were purely political measures, 
undertaken for the purpose of extending his do- 
minion beyond the narrow limits of Judsea. His 
high priesthood, was a secondary matter. * For 
Hyrcanus the tiara had fallen to the rank of a 
mere decoration ; he was a secular prince like the 
neighbouring heathen kings ; his State was a purely 
secular realm, which was no longer able to pursue 
spiritual aims, no longer had spiritual concerns* 
(CJornill, p. 212). 

The majority of the people were meanwhile 
satisfied with this turn of affairs. They w'ere 
proud not only to enjoy religious freedom, but also 
to be once more an independent nation,and honoured 
the valiant princes who had led them to victory 
(1 Mae 13-® 14^- ). The ancient aristocracy also, 

the extreme Hellenizers of the iime of Epiphanes, 
who at first had held out against Judas and his 
brothers, had either been swept away or had re- 
cognized the futility of carrying on the struggle, 
and along with their adherents came over to the 
new rulers, to whom they were able, from their 
birth and attainments, to render considerable ser- 
vice. Taught by experience, they had given up 
all thought of overthrowing the national religion, 
and accommodated themselves to the new order of 
things, which imposed upon them no harsh restric- 
tions, and allowed them the fuU enjoyment of the 
good things of this life (cf. 1 Mac 15®®). Along with 
the leading men of the new regime,* they became 
the chief supporters of the IVlaccabsean princes, 
with whose political aims they were in full sym- 
pathy. It is this party, consisting of members of 
the ancient and the new aristocracy and their 
adherents, that went by the name of Sadducees. 
They were primarily a purely political party, -They 
were supremely interested m the maintenance and 
prosperity of the State as a secular State ; religion 
was with them an altogether secondary concern ; 
and they held very lax views on the subject of 
exclusiveness. 

To * the pious,* on the other hand, the Hasmonman 
rule must nave become ever more and more obnox- 
ious, Since the outbreak of the Maccabsean rising 
they had doubtless grown both in numbers and 
exclusiveness, and were now known by the name, 
Pharisees. These were essentially a purely re- 
ligious party, although we shall find them oecasion- 
aUy using political means for the attainment of 
their religious ends. Their fundamental principle 
was complete separation from everything non- 
Jewish. In order to secure this separation the law 
must be scrupulously kept; there must be no 
adoption of foreign ideas or ways of living ; there 

♦The frequent occurrence of foreign names at this time 
among the Jews shows the progress that Hellenism had made 
among them. The Hasmonmn princes themselves bore foreign, 
in addition to their Hebrew names: Hyrcanus, Antigonus, 
Aristobulus, Alexander, Alexandra. For other Greek names at 
this time see IMac 1422. u isie i6Uf.; Ant. xiie. ix. 2. ‘That 
which was surprising in the case of the first Hellenizing high 
priests, had, it would seem, become the fashion in the national 
party, at least among those of higher rank. They had learned 
to do what the foreigners did, and did not scruple to bear 
foreign names* (Bertholet, op, ctt. 2g0f.). 
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must be no alliances with other nations ; Israel, as' 
the chosen people of J'", must live an altogether 
separated life. The whole tendency of the new 
dynasty was against this exclusiveness. Hence 
the opposition to it of the Pharisees. Josephus 
may be right in making the ostensible ground of 
their quarrel with Hsrrcanus the possession by him 
of the high priesthood. But the real ground of 
their opposition to him was much deeper. The 
Hasmonseans were orthodox worshippers of J", and 
even compelled neighbouring peoples to become 
Jews. But the dynasty they had founded was a 
worldly dynasty ; and the Pharisees felt instinct- 
ively that in a national State with national politics 
their ideal was less likely to be realized than even 
under the rule of the Gentiles. The success of the 
Maccateau rising had thus led to the formation of 
the two parties which played so important a part 
in the after histoiy of the Jews.* 

Under Alexander Jannmus (B.c. 104-78) the 
opposition between the Hasmonasans and the 
Pharisees broke out into open conflict. Jannseus 
was a man of such an utterly worthless character 
that he very soon alienated the people from him 
and made them sympathize with the Pharisees, 
On one occasion, when, at a Feast of Tabernacles, 
he was officiating as high priest, the people pelted 
him with the lemons they were carrying for the 
celebration, and reviled him as the son of a cap- 
tive and as being therefore unworthy of his priestly 
office. At his command his troops cut down 6000 
of the people (Ant xin. xiii. 6). When he returned 
to Jerusalem from his war with ObMas, defeated 
and without an army, there broke out an oj^en 
rebellion, which lasted for six years, during which 
50,000 Jews perished. When, wearied of the con- 
test, he asked the conditions of peace, they de- 
manded his death and called in the aid of the 
Syrian king, Demetrius III. (Eucairus). Jannseus 
was totally defeated and fled to the mountains. 
Moved by sympathy with him in his sore need, 
and perhaps dreading lest their country should 
once more become subject to Syria, many of the 
Jews deserted to him ; Demetrius was compelled 
to retire, and Jannaeus took fearful revenge upon j 
his adversaries: — upon his return in triumph to | 
J erusalem he caused 800 of their chiefs to he crucifiied i 
(Ant XIII. xiii. 5, xiv. 1. 2). That the leaders in : 
this rebellion were Pharisees, is evident from the 
fact that they afterwards avenged the execution of 
the 800 (Ant XIII, xvL 2), and that Jannseus, when 
dying, eoimselled hiswife AlexandraSalometomake 
peace with them and be guided by them (xm. xv. 5). 

Alexandra Salome (B,o. 78-69), during whose 
rei^ Hyrcanus IL, her eldest son, was high priest, 
followed entirely her dying husband’s advice. She 
recalled the exiled Pharisees, admitted them to 
a large share in the government, and reintroduced 
the Pharisaic practices which John Hyrcanus is 
said to have abolished (Ant xm. xvi, 1 ffi ; 

L V. iff.). She also ^ve to the heads of the 
scribes a seat in the Sanhedrin along with the 
jpriestly aristocracy and the elders. According 
to later tradition, this was the golden age of 
Judaism.f But the Pharisees, who, according to 
Josephus, governed the queen, maide a bad use 

* See Boiaaaet, Jem Ptedigt in ikrem Qegematz mm Juden- 
thumf p. IS. DHie of Solomon complain bitterly of 

the Hasmonaeans having aasomed the office of high priest and 
the title of king ; see Eyle and James, Pa. of Sot on 8^2 
Hyrcanus, however, did not call himself king, but * high piiest 
and head of the commonwealth of the Judseans.* 

t Montet, op. eU. ST? fit. * Under Simon ben Shatach [a leading 
Pharisee and brother of the queen] and queen Salome, rain feS 
on the eve of the Sabbath, so that the corns of wheat were 
large as kidneys, barley corns as large as olives, and the 
lentils like golden denarii ; the scribes gathered such coma and 
prflfflerved specimens of them in order to show future genera- 
tions what sin entails' (Talm. Bab. 28a, in Streane, 

Age of the Maeacdma, p. 72). 


of their authority. They took such fearful veii,«, 
geance upon the Sadducees that, a deputation ol 
the latter, led by Aristobuliis, Salome’s younger 
son, presented themselves before her, protesting 
against the cruel treatment to which they were 
subjected. They reminded her of the assistance 
they had rendered her husband, hinted at the 
readiness with which neighbouring monarclis would 
receive them into their service, and insisted upon 
being at least placed in. her fortresses. They not 
only succeeded in having an end put to the reign 
of terror, but also obtained command of all tlie^ 
fortresses, except three, where, along with Aristo- 
bulus, who soon joined them, they awaited the 
death of the queen to snatch the power out of 
the hands of the Pharisees (Ant. XIII. xvi. 2. 3. 5 ; 
BJl. V. 3. 4). 

On the death of Alexandra, Aristobulus (B.C« 
69-63) soon dispossessed Hyrcanus ii. of bo.tli the- 
kingship and the high priesthood (Ant. XI v. i. 2^ 
XV. vi. 4, XX. X. ). He befriended the Sadducees, 
who were his chief supporters. In the course of tlie 
struggle that ensued, both the brothers appealed 
to the Homans, and presented themselves before 
Pompey in Damascus, in order to plead their cause. 
A third party (whom most take to have been 
Pharisees) also appeared before him, desiring the 
aWition of the sovereignty altogether, and the 
restoration of the old sacerdotal constitution (A 

XIV, iii. 2). When at last he was compelled to 
take the temple-mount by storm (B.C. 63), Pompey 
entered the Holy of Holies, but left the treasures 
of the temple untouched. Many of the leaders 
of the Sadducees were executed ; Aristobulus and 
his children were taken to Rome ; and Hyrcanus 
was restored to his nmch-curtailed mheritance, 
not as king, but as high priest and ethnarch, with 

! the nominal control of the civil administration of 
the country. How the Pharisees regarded this 
terrible catastrophe we learn from the Psalms of 
Solomon.* They looked upon it as a Divine punish- 
ment of the Sadducean aristocracy and priests, 
who had called the Romans into the land (8^-'^^), 
but were at the same time bitterly enraged against 
the heathen, who had so impiously deflied the 
temple and the holy city (Ps-Bol 1, 2, 8, and 17, 
which seem to refer to Pompey’s capture of Jeru- 
salem ; cf. Ryle and James, op. cit. xliii). 

After the loss of national independence, the 
opposition between the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees naturally soon lost its political character, 
and became more and more distinctly religious. 
The Sadducees, who still formed the majority of 
the Sanhedrin, attempted, during the ethnarchy of 
Hyrcanus, to call Herod to account for his law- 
less proceedings in Galilee, but this attempt only 
proved their powerlessness (Ant xiv. ix. Iff.). 
When Herod captured Jerusalem {B.C. 37), he put 
to death 45 of these Sadducean Sanhedrists (Ant. 

XV. i. 2 calls them leaders of the party of Anti- 
gonus, cf. BJ I. xviiL 4 ; Ant. XIV, ix. 4 says * all 
the members of the Sanhedrin ’ except Sameas ) ; 
and he still further diminished their power by- 
deposing and appointing high priests according 
to his own pleasure, and by introducing among 
the high priestly families his own relations and 
creatures. When he purged the Sanhedrin in the 
manner just descrihea, he spared the leaders of 
the Pharisees, who had advised the citizens to 
throw open the gates of the city to him 

XIV. ix. 4, XV. i, 1) ; and although they refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, he merely punished 
them with a fine (XV. x. 4 j xvn. ii. 4). Recog- 
nizing their influence with the people, he at first 
would fain have gained them over to Ms side, and 

* These are of Pharisaic origin, and date, according to ByU 
and James, from between b.o, 70 and 40, according to Cbey*.« 
between 63 and 45, 
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therefore took pains in several ways to respect 
their religious feelings (cf. xv. xi. 5. 6) ; but they 
simply acquiesced in, his rule, as being a Bivine 
Judgment upon the people for their sins. Towards 
the end of his reign, their attitude towards Mm 
became one of hostility. They conspired with 
members of his household to secure his overthrow 
(XVII. ii. 4), and (b.c. 4) instigated their pupils to 
cut down the golden eagle, which he had placed 
over the chief entrance to the teniple as a sign 
of Eomaii sovereignty. For this offence he caused 
a number of them to be burned alive (xvii. vi. 2-4 ; 
BJ I. xxxiii. 1-4,). 

When, after the .deposition of Archelaus, Judsea 
passed under the direct rule' of the Eoinans, the 
latter left .internal matters largely in the hands 
of the Sanhedrin, under the presidency of the 
high priest, w^ho belonged to the Sadducean party 
(Ant XX, ix, 1 5 Ac 5^^). The Sadducean aristo- 
crats, with whom the ne'w families raised by Herod 
to the high priestly dignity had soon mixed, thus 
regained a considerable measure of power ; but in 
order to stand well with the people, they were 
compelled to act in respect of ail legal questions 
in accordance with the principles of the Pharisees 
XVIII. i. 4). The latter, many of %vhom sat 
in the Sanhedrin (Ac 5^ 23®), were the real leaders 
of the people. Under Agrippa l. (A.D. 41-44), 
who, at least within Palestine, lived the life of 
a pious Jew, observing strictly the ancient laws 
and offering daily sacrifices, they had matters very 
much after their own mind. To please them, 
Agrippa persecuted the Christians, put James, the 
brother of John, to death, and cast Peter into 
prison (Ac 12). When Judaea passed again under 
the direct rule of the Komans, the Sadducees once 
more became the nominal possessors of authority. 
But their doom was sealed. With the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the high priesthood and the San- 
hedrin vanished, and the Sadducees, as a party, 
disappeared from history. 

It was otherwise with the Pharisees.* They 
survived the Temple and the State. They had 
not, strictly speaking, been a political party within 
the old commonwealth, and for that very reason, 
when the latter perished, their influence was not 
lessened. Their leading Kabbis formed a body, 
which regarded itself as a continuation of tne 
ancient Sanhedrin. At first it had its^ seat at 
Jamniaj it afterwards removed to Galilee, and 
remained for a long time at Tiberias.^ The office 
of president was hereditary in the family of Hillel. 
The president's authority grew rapidly. He bore 
the. title of the old high priests, JVasi or EthTiarch, 
and, later, Fatnarch; in course of time he was 
recognized by the imperial government as the head 
of the Paiestiniaii Jews; from: Jews in foreign: 
lands he received gifts of money, which were 
collected annually by Ms representatives. These 
Eabbis separated themselves more and more com- 
pletely from the Gentiles. The LXX, which had | 
fcsome the Christianas^ Bible, was supplanted by I 
a more Etera! translation, that of Aquila. They ! 
also became more strict among themselves; the 
old tendency of the scribes to regulate the whole 
of life by the law was accentuated. The result 
was a spiritual slavery such as had never before 
existed. The communities voluntarily submitted 
to the new hierarchy; they willed the end, viz. 
the maintenance of Judaism, and therefore accom- 
modated themselves to the means. As result we 
have the preservation of Judaism as an inter- 
national fellowship even after the downfall of the 
theocracy. 

ii. Lbadiho Chaeactbmstics of thk Phaei-, 
SEES.— (1) TAew serupulom observance of the km, 
Aomvding to Josephus they were noted for their 
• See Wellimwen, eit* 871 ff. 


accuracy in interpreting the laws (BJ i. v. 2, 
n. viii. 14, Vita 38, Ant XVil. ii. 4), and for the 
scrupulousness with which they kept them (A 
xvpi. L 3). They held as binding not only the 
written, but the oral law, the ‘traditions of the 
fathers’ (xiil.^ x. 6, xvi. 2), Like their progeni- 
tors, the Hasidaeans, they were, speaking gener- 
ally, the party of the scribes, whose precepts 
they carried into practice, and whose leaders, 
latterly, proceeded from their ranks (XV. i. 1, 
X. 4). The account given of them in the NT is 
substantially the same as that of Josephus. In 
the Gospels the Pharisees and the scribes are eon* 
stantly mentioned in the same connexion, and in 
such a 'vvay as to imply that they practically 
formed the same party, e,g, Mt 5^® 12^® 15^, Mk 2^® 
7^*®, Lk 517-21.30 67 730 ips 143 152^ jn gs^ 
great discourse in Mt 23 (cf. Lk jg direet«ii 

against both the Pharisees and the scribes. Gama- 
liel is both a Pharisee and a doctor of the law 
(Ac 5®^); the Pharisees form the straitest sect of 
the Jewish religion (26®), and Saul, a Pharisee 
(Ph 3®), had been brought up according to the 
strict manner of the law of the fathers (Ac 22®). 
Attention is called to their holding the traditions 
of the elders, especially in regard to the washing 
of hands and vessels (Mk 7^"®=Mt 16^ Mt 23^®^*, 
Lk 11®®^*), to their tithing (Lk 18^®, etc.), fasting 
(Mk 2^®=Mt 9^^ etc.), and strict observance of 
the Sabbath (Mk 223«‘* = Mt 12^^-, Lk 
Jn 9^^^*). The traditions of the elders were 
even more binding than the commandments of the 
written law (Mk 7®). In later Jewish writings we 
find similar statements. The written law had to 
be explained in accordance with tradition. * The 
sword comes upon the world for suppression of 
judgment; and for perversion of judgment; and 
for explaining Torah not according to canon (tra- 
dition).’ f ‘Words of Soferim are akin to words 
of Torah and more beloved than words of Torah, 
for (Ca P) Thy Love is better than Wine,* It is 
added that whereas the Torah contains both light 
and weighty precepts, the words of the Soferim are 
ail of the latter class (Eabbi Jochanan in Taylor, 
op. dt 105). ‘ It is a greater crime to teach con- 

trary to the precepts of the scribes than contrary 
to the Torah itself’ (Sanhedrin xi. 3 in Schiirer, 
GJV^ ii. 390 IHJP II. ii. 12]). No contradiction 
was allowed to anything that had once been 
introduced and laid down by the fathers (Ant, 
xvm. i. 3). 

The Pharisees were thus the strictly legal party 
among the Jews. Their piety was strictly legal ; 
the essence of religion consisted in the accurate 
knowledge and scrupulous observance of the law 
and tradition, which were the norm of ail life, 
national, social, and individual. The Sadducees, 
while they had a tradition of their own, utterly 
rejected the traditions to which the Pharisees were 
so much attached. 

(2) Immortality of the soulf resurrection of 
the hodyt and future retribution. According to 
Josephus, the Pharisees taught that every soul 
is incorruptible, but that only those of good men 
pass over into another body, while those of the 
, wicked are punished with eternal suffering (BJ 
n. viii. 14). They held that there is an immortal 
vigour in souls, and that under the earth there 
are rewards and punishments for those that have 
lived virtuously or viciously in this life ; that for 
the latter there has been appointed an everlasting 
prison, but the former have the power to return 
to life (Ant, xvm. L 3f.). In the above passages 
Josephus does not represent the Pharisees as 

* Such expressions as *the scribes of the Pharisees* (Mh 2^6), 
* the Pharisees and their scribes * (Lk 53f>), * the scribes of the 
Pharisees* part* (Ac 239), show that there were also non-Phari« 
sale scribes. 

♦ Pirke Aboth v. IS ; see Taylor, Sayirtgs of the Jewish Fathers 
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believing in tlie transmigration of souls, but as j 
bolding tbe doctrines, common to Judaism since 
Du: 12^ of a resurrection of tbe body and of a 
future retribution. Tbe Psalms of Solomon also 
speak only of a resurrection of tbe righteous. The 
sinner * Mletb ; verily grievous is his fall, and he 
shall not rise again j the destruction of the sinner 
is for ever. But they that fear the Loed shall 
rise again unto life eternal, and their life shall 
be in the light of the Loed, and it shall fail no 
more’ ‘The life of the righteous is for 

ever. But sinners shall be taken awaj unto 
destruction’ (IS®**). ‘Therefore is their inherit- 
ance hell and darkness and destruction. . . . But 
the saints of the Loed shall inherit life in glad- 
ness’ (!#*• j cl 16^^"“). The Sadducees denied the 
immortality of the soul and tbe resurrection of tbe 
body. 

(S) Messianic e&peetatims» Tbe doctrine of the 
resurrection was a cardinal doctrine with the 
Pharisees, because of its close connexion with their 
Messianic hopes. They looked for a literal reign 
of God upon earth, when the power, of which they 
were meanwhile deprived, would be in their hands ; 
for the Messianic kmgdom was to be the kingdom 
of the saints, and they were the saints. In the 
Psalms of Solomon we have a good account of 
these hopes as cherished by them shortly before 
our Saviour's birth. The Messiah, who is not 
Divine, is the son of David, and is raised np by 
God, whose vicegerent he is upon earth. He de- 
livers Israel from the supremacy of the Gentiles 
{Le, the Romans), whom he destroys with the word 
of his mouth, and thrusts out the sinners (le. the 
Sadducees) from the inheritance of God. He reigns 
over Israel, evidently in Jerusalem, which he purges 
and makes holy as in the days of old ; the Gentiles 
also become subject to him. Pure from sin him- 
self, there is no inigmty in his day in the people’s 
midst; they are all holy and the sons of their 
God. Though his kingdom is really an earthly 
kingdom, nothing is said of material blessings.* 
But that their hopes were occasionally of a very 
materialistic nature, is evident from tne prospect 
which, according to Josephus, they held out to 
Bagoas, the eunuch (Ant xvil. ii. 4). Naturally 
the Sadducees were wholly indifferent to such 
Messianic expectations. 

(41 Angels and Spirits, The Sadducees denied 
that there was either angel or spirit ; the Pharisees 
confessed both (Ac 23®), 

(5) Divine providemse and freedom of man^s will. 
According to Josephus, the Pharisees, while 
making everything dependent on fate and God, 
taught that the doing of what is right or wrong is 
for the most part in man’s own power, but that 
fate also co-operates in every action (BJ ii. viii. 14). 
They maintained that all things are done by fate, 
and yet admitted a measure of freedom to man, so 
that he contributes to the divinely willed result 
(Ant xvin. L 3); or, as it is put in another 
passage (xni. v. 9), they taught that some things, 
but not all, are the work of fate ; with regard to 
some events, it is in man’s power whether they 
happen or not. It is altogetner improbable that 
the Pharisees spoke of ‘ fate ’ ; but the Psalms of 
Solomon bear witness to the substantial accuracy 
of Josephus’ statements, ‘ Verily as for man — 
his portion is laid in the balance before Thee — 
he addeth not thereto nor increaseth contrary to 
Thy judgment, 0 God’ (5®). ‘O God, our works 
are in our choice, yea, in the power of our own 
soul j to do either righteousness or iniquity in the 
works of our hands. Whoso doeth righteousness 
layeth up for himself life at the Lohd’s hand : and 
whoso doeth wickedness is guilty of his own soul 

Byi® sad ; Hdiw, Die mmakm- 

mm mirn, 


to destroy it ’ (O*^* ®).* The Pharisees believed in the 
omnipotence and providence of God, and therefore 
held that in human actions, good or bad, a co 
operation of God must be assumed. At the same 
time they insisted upon the freedom of man’s 
power of choice, and upon man’s responsibility. 
The Sadducees denied ‘ fate ’ altogether, and made 
man the absolute master of his own destiny. 

( 6 ) Their separation fro7n the mass of the 
their distinctive ^ Pharisaism J On all tlie above- 
mentioned points the Pharisees simply held what, 
was common to later orthodox Judaism. But ail 
our sources present them to us as a distinct party 
within the people, an ecclesiola in ecclesia.f This 
is implied also in the name that they bore. The 
name, ^apicrcuoi^ is derived from the Aramaic 
stat emphat. and denotes ‘the separated 

ones.’ Whether tliis name was given them by 
their adversaries (Scliurer, Montet, Edersheiin) or 
adopted by themselves, J it connoted something 
more specific than the separation from the Gentiles, 
which, since the time of Ezra and Neliemiah, was 
characteristic of all who would be genuine Jews. 
It referred to their separation from the great mass 
of even their orthodox fellow-countrymen. The 
latter, however willing, were unable to observe 
strictly the minute prescriptions of the law as to 
foods and levitical purity ; they were consequently 
unclean in the eyes of the Pharisees, who, in order 
to avoid all risk of being defiled, held aloof, as far 
as possible, from aU intercourse with them. 
^Farush is one who separates himself from all 
uncleanness and from unclean food and from the 
people of the land, who are not scrupulous in the 
matter of food’ (Nathan ben Jechiel). The ;Phari- 
sees were thus the Separatists or Purists. The 
name, however, that they gave themselves was 
JiMerim ‘associates’}, a name which also 

shows that they formed among themselves a close 
fellowship. A hdber is one who, whether learned 
or unlearned, scrupulously observes the law, written 
and oral, more especially in respect of levitical 
purity, tithes, and all other religious dues. Ac- 
cording to the OT view each Israelite was the 
i^dher ()2i) of the other; the Pharisee acknowledged 
as his hdher only him who scrupulously observed 
the law. These scrupulous observers of the law, 
and these alone, were the hdbertmi the genuine 
Israelites. The rest of the people were simply 
the *am hd^drez^ the people of the land, common 
persons, the vulgar herd. In the Books of Ezr 
(9^** 10®* ^^) and Neh (10®®"®^) this name was given to 
the heathen and half -heathen inhabitants of Pales- 
tine as distinguished from the Jews; as used by 
the Pharisees, it designated the mass of the people 
as distinguished from themselves, the real Israelites, 
the Israel according to the spirit. § 

They were naturally unable to separate them- 
selves entirely from * the people of the land,’ and 
had therefore to draw up precise rules regulating 
their intercourse with them. ‘The full habef 

* See Sir 11^: ^Good things and evil, life and death, poverty 
and riches are from the Lord *• (cf, 33W&) ; igiiff. ; < Saj not 
thou, It is through the Lord that I fell . * it is He that 
caused me to err . , , (The Lord) left man in the hand of his 
own counsel. If thou wilt, thou shalt keep the commandinenta ; 
and to perform faithfulness is of thine own good pleasure. He 
hath set fire and water before thee; thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hand unto whichsoever thou wilt. Before man is life and 
death ; and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be given him/ 

t According to Josephus (AtU, xvil ii. 4) they numbered above 
6000 in the time of Herod. 

t Wellhausen (op, oit. 289) says it was a title of honour and 
called attention, not so much to their separation, as to their 
eminent piety. 

I The above paragraph summariases Schurer, C? JF® ii 896*408, 
a very full and lucid account of the matter; of. also Weber,’ 
JUdische Thmlogio^ etc., 42-46; Edershelm, i, SUL Sohiiret 
remarks that the question. Who is my neighbour? (Lk 102^), was 
a very important question to a Jew, The ImMr of % Eabbi was 
a Eabbi ; the hdber of a priest was a priest ; the hdb$r of an 
Israelite was an Israelite. 
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madertook not to sell to an 'am hd*dre^ any 
iuid or dry substance (nutriment or fruit), not to 
buy from liim -any sucli fluid, nor to entertain him 
as a guest in Ms owU' clothes (on account of their 
possible impurity)’ (Edersheim, i. 312). Hillel 
^used to say, No boor is a sinfearer; nor is the 
vulgar [an am hd-drez} pious’ ii. 6) ; cf. Jn 
*t!iis multitude which knoweth not the law 
are ^ accursed ’ ; also the fault found with our 
Saviour on account of His free intercourse with 
gubiicans and ^ sinners,’ Mt 9®*^, Mk Lk 


Motwithstanding the fact that they thus separ- 
ated themselves from the mass of the people, tney 
were not a, religious < seet ’ (Ac 15® 26®) in the strict 
sense of the term. Neither in worship nor doctrine 
did they separate themselves from the Jewish com- 
munity at large. * Hillel said, Separate not thy- 
self from the congregation’ {Aboth, ii. 5). They 
worshipped in the temple and the synagogue along 
with their feliow-countrymen, and the views they 
held as to the law, the resurrection of the body, 
etc., were by no means peculiar to themselves. They 
were, tndaed, in all respects ‘the classical repre- 
sentatives of post-exilic Judaism, (Schiirer, GJV^ 
Ii. 403 fSJF II. ii. 25]). 

While their separation from the 'am kd'drez 
shows that the Pharisees were far from being 
democrats, they were nevertheless, at least ulti- 
mately, the popular and most influential party. 
They had more influence with the multitude than 
even the king and the high priest (xin. x. 5, xvii. 
ii 4) % they had the multitude on their side (XIIL 
X, 6), so that the Sadducee officials had to act 
according to their principles (xviiL i 4). Even in 
Eoman times, when the high priest was still the 
head of the Sanhedrin, and the Sadducees had 
probably the most votes, the Pharisees were the 
real rulers in respect of legal matters. They had 
influence especially with women, 6,g, Alexandra 
Salome and the female members of Herod’s house- 
hold (XTO. ii, 4). They were also, according to 
the Gospels, the real leaders of the opposition 
to our Lord. Several reasons contributed to 
their popularity. They had more regard to the 
public than the Sadducees {BJ ii. viii. 14)5 they 
were milder as judges {Ant, xni. x. 6, xx. ix. 1) ; 
they shared, and indeed nourished, the national 
hatred against the Eomansj the doctrines they 
held and taught, their scrupulous observance of 
the law, and their outwardly strict and severe 
manner of life caused them to be revered as 
pattern Israelites (xvill. L 3). That they courted 
this popularity, we learn, not only from the 
Gospels, but also from such sayings m the Firk& 
Aboth as ‘Let thy house be opened wide; and let 
the needy be thy household ’ (i. 5) ; ‘ Eeceive every 
man with a pleasant expression of countenance’ 
(i. 18) 5 and HilleFs saying (quoted above), ‘ Separate 
not thyself from the congregation ’ (ii. 5). 

(7) tM Fharisees and the suprenmcy of the Gen- 
tUm, Though the Pharisees were not a political 
party, It is unjust to represent them as unpatriotic. 
Tbenr patriotism, however, was ‘ religious patriot- 
ism* (Ch^aeb Their ideal was the kingdom of 
Bavid. What they desired was not the setting up 
of a merely independent secular kingdom of Israel, 
but an Israel reconstituted by means of the law, 
an Israel over which God reigned in the person of 
His vicegerenti and from which all ‘sinners’ were 
excluded. For the setting up of this^ J ewish nation- 
ality they looked, not to the adoption of political 


methods, but to a direct interposition of God ; the 
great means whereby they could prepare^ the way 
for this Bivine Interposition was the strict carry- 
ing out of the law. So long as this was permitted, 
thgr <»uM tolerate even a foreign .yoke, as being 
m Bivine punishmeiit for the people’s sins; only 


when this was not permitted, or when their prin* 
ciples were flagrantly ^ outraged, did they resist 
with force, as in the time of Alexander Jannseus 
and towards the close of Herod’s reign (cf. the 
Hasidseans in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes). 
Their use of political means to further their 
religious ends during the reign of Alexandra 
Salome shows that they were by no means con- 
sistent in the application of their religious prin- 
ciple. 

A fairly correct idea of their attitude to the 
foreign domination may be formed from the Psalms 
of Solomon. The Loed, who is ‘King over the 
heavens and judgeth kings and rulers ’ (2^^* ®®), is 
‘our King’ (5®®), He is ‘our King henceforth and 
even for evermore ’ (17^* ; He is the King of the 

expected Messiah (v.®®). Because of the people’s 
sins, He has meanwhile given them up to a foreign 
yoke. In 17®*® (‘Thou, 0 Lobd, didst choose 
Bavid to be king over Israel, and didst swear unto 
him touching his seed for ever, that his kingdom 
should not fail before Thee. But when we sinned, 
sinners rose up against us ; they fell upon us and 
thrust us out: even they, to whom Thou madest 
no promise, took away our place with violence’}, 
the allusion is probably tc che usuraation of the 
high priesthood and kingship by the Hasmonseans ; 
but the psalmist writes in the same strain of the 
overthrow of Jerusalem by the Eomans. God not 
only did not prevent Pompey from casting down 
fenced walls with a battering-ram (2^), but it was 
He that brought the Gentiles upon Jerusalem (2^ 
8^®). God’s righteousness was manifest in these 
judgments (2^® they were a judging of 

Israel with chastening (8®® ; 18^ ‘Thy chastening 
is upon ns as upon a firstborn son only-begotten ’). 
Still the psalmist does not conceive this foreign 
domination as lasting. He looks forward with 
confidence to a restoration of Israel under the 
divinely raised up, but human, Messiah (17®®^*), 
who puts no confidence in any carnal weapon 
(v.®^), suffers no wicked person or stranger to dwell 
any more among the people (w.®®* ®i), nor any 
iniquity to be in their midst (vv.®®* ®®), and judges 
the nations and the peoples with the wisdom of 
his righteonsness (v.®l^), ‘Blessed are they that 
shall be bom in those days’ (17®® IS”^); but the 
present generation must wait God’s appointed 
time (7®) ; they must pray for its speedy advent 
(17®®’®®*®!), and be prepared for it by a Bivine 
cleansing (18®! ‘ The LoED cleanse Israel for the 
day, when He shall have mercy upon them and 
shall bless them ; even for the day of His appoint- 
ing, when He shall bring back His anointed’). 

This was undoubtedly the attitude of the 
Pharisees generally to the Gentile rule. Such 
rule was meanwhile to be tolerated, as being a 
Bivine chastisement (the standpoint of Pollio and 
Sameas, Ant, xiv. ix.4, xv. i. 1) ; but it was never- 
theless a violation of God’s sovereignty over the 
elect people. God alone was king of Israel ; there 
could be no lawful king of Israel, save God’s 
vicegerent, the ‘son of David.’ In accordance 
1 with this principle they were opposed to the 
Hasmonsean princes (who were neither descend- 
ants of David nor of the legitimate high priestly 
family) and abhorred the rule of Herod and the 
Eomans. To the former the majority of them 
refused the oath of allegiance (Ant, xv. x. 4, XYii. 
ii. 4); and they questioned the lawfulness of 
paying taxes to the latter (Mt 22^*^^*, Mk 12^^®^-, 
Lk 2^^'). They thus by their teachine: and 
practice fanned the flame of national hostility to 
the Eomans, and were indirectly responsible^ for 
the rebellion against Kome. Josephus is anxious 
to separate the Zealots entirely from the Pharisees 
(in Ant, XVlir. i. 1. 6 he calls them a fourth philo- 
sophic sect), and draws attention to the fact that 
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some leading Pharisees did not approve of their 
excesses {BJ IV. iii. 9) ; hut he is forced to admit 
that it was a Pharisee, named Zadok, who along 
with Judas Galilaens formed that party, and that 
the notions they held were those of the Pharisees 
(Ant XVlil. i. L 6, cf. BJ li. viii. 1). The Zealots 
were the party of political action, and simply 
carried out the Pharisaic principles to their logic^ 
conclusion.' 

iii. The Phaeisees and Jesus. — (1) TMr 
opposition to our Lord, The Pharisees and scribes 
were the first to assume an attitude of hostility 
and criticism to Jesus. They maintained this 
attitude all through His public ministry down to 
the very close ; for although in the last days of 
His life the Sadducees were most prominent, the 
Pharisaic scribes also took part in His trial and 
condemnation. Th^ had many reasons to find 
fault with Him, He claimed authority to for- 
give sins (Mt 9®, Mk 2®*-, Lk 5®^), and associated 
freely with publicans and * sinners ’ (Mt 9^^, Mk 
2^®, Lk 5®® 15^** 19^) 5 He and His disciples were 

indifierent to ascetic practices (Mt 9^'*, Mk 2^®, 
Lk 5®®), and to ieviticaf purity (Mt 15^^-, Mk 
Lk )j and were not careful to observe the 
Sabbath in the orthodox fashion (Mt 12^'®- 
Mk W, Lk Jn 5^®^- 

They accused Him of being in league with Beelze- 
bub (Mt Mk Lk cf. Mt 9®" 1P»), 
demanded a sign from Him (Mt 12*®^* 16^, Mk 8^^), 
and attempted to frighten Him from Galilee into 
Judaea, where He would he more in the power of 
the Sanhedrin (Lk 13®^, cf. Plummer, St, Luho^ 
348), They put testing questions to Him, o,g, as 
to the way of inheriting eternal life (Lk 10-®^*), as 
to the greatest commandment (Mt 22®^®'"*, Mk 12®®^*), 
and as to the law of divorce (Mt 19®, Mk 10®). 
These were leading questions meant to test His 
orthodoxy, and to discredit Him, if possible, with 
the people (see Swete, Ths Gospel according to St 
Markf p. 202 on Mk 10® : ‘probably their intention 
was simply to place Him in apparent opposition to 
Moses, who had permitted divorce Their most 
skilful testing question was that as to the lawful- 
ness of paying tribute to Caesar (Mt 22^®®''-, Mk 
12^®®^*, Lk W®®*) ; whatever answer He gave. He 
could hardly avoid ofifendiug either the Koman 
authorities or the people. For their alliance with 
the Herodians in this matter (Mt 22^®, Mk 12^), 
cf . Mk 3®, From their standpoint their opposition 
to Him was inevitable. They felt instinctively 
that the whole spirit of His life was in fiat contra- 
diction with their most cherished convictions. 

(2) Our Lord^s criticism of the Pharisees, Jesus 
recognized that the opposition between Himself 
and the Pharisees was essential, and not only 
defended Himself against their attacks, hut also 
criticised them keenly. He frequently denounced 
them as hypocrites ie,g, Mt 6®- W 23^®* 

2 JS. rt, 7®), whited sepulchres (Mt 23®^, cf. Lk 
11^), the offspring of vipers and serpents (Mt 12^ 
23®®), an evil and adulterous generation (Mt 12®® 
16% and blind guides (Mt 16^* 23^®-!®*®**®®); He 
warned His disciples against tbeir leaven (Mt 
16®* Mk 8% Lk 12^), denied that their right- 
eousness qualified for admission into the kingdom 
of heaven (Mt 5®®), and declared that, while the 
publicans and harlots were entering the kingdom, 
they were remaining outside (Mt 21®^*). He 
recognized their official character, and the duty of 
the people towards them as authorized teachers, 
but He warned against following their example 
(Mt 23^*).^ He also charged them with a great 
many specific vices, most of which were inherent 
in Pharisaic Judaism. 

The fundamental principle of Pharisaic Judaism 
was^ complete separation from everything non- 
Jewishj hence their separation from the mass of 


their fellow-countrymen ; hence also their devotion 
to the minute study and scrupulous fulfilment ol 
the law. The law was God’s great gift to Israel | 
their possession of the law was the most signal 
proof that they were God’s chosen people ; it 
separated Israel as a ‘ holy ’ people from all other 
peoples. It was also the only, and the absolutely 
perfect, means of attaining the Messianic salvation 
both for the individual and the nation. Life had 
therefore no other aim and meaning than the 
study and fulfilment of the law. One evil conse- 
quence of this ‘ idolat^ of the law ’ was the exter- 
nalizing of religion. God was conceived of mainly 
as Lawgiver and Judge. The religious relation 
between God and Israel was purely legal ; it was 
founded on a purely legal compact. Beligion was 
not a fellowship with God, hut a strictly legal walk 
before God. Their zeal for the law was conse- 
quently a serving of God for the sake of reward i 
more especially for the supreme reward of sharing 
in the glory and bliss of the Messianic age. It was 
possible to satisfy God’s demands perfectly in a 
legal way ; and by doing so they hoped to enjoy 
the commanding God, whom they obeyed, as a 
a gracious God. This doctrine of merit led almost 
of necessity to a great multiplication of precepts, 
to a hedging or fencing of the law, so as to make 
its violation almost impossible. They also sought 
to acquire merit by doing more than was com- 
manded. Moreover, in their keeping of the law, 
they considered mainly whether a particular action 
was commanded or forbidden. Their attitude to 
their almost deified law was external, formal, 
mechanical. They laid stress not upon the right- 
ness of an action, or upon the disposition from 
which it was done, hut upon its being commanded 
and upon its formal correctness. They applied 
this principle even to such matters as fasting 
and prayer. They attached excessive importance 
to the precepts relating to foods and levitical 
purity, because the strict observance of these 
precepts kept them from defilement. They made 
the law ‘ only a manual of religious etiquette.’ 
Their righteousness was thus mere formalism; 
their righteous man was one who kept the law, 
written and oral, in an external, hut formally 
correct manner. 

Our Lord’s whole teaching regarding God as the 
Father was a criticism of Pharisaic legalism. God 
is not primarily Lawgiver and Judge, hut the 
heavenly Father. Eeligion is fellowship with God. 
The religious bond uniting God and man is grace 
on God’s part, trust and love and heartfelt obedi- 
ence on the part of man. In the relation^ be- 
tween God and man there is no room for the idea 
of merit (Lk 17'^"^®). God cares for individual 
sinners qud sinners, and throws the kingdom of 
heaven wide open to all who are willing to enter 
in. He sends His Son to seek and to save the lost, 
and rejoices greatly when any lost one comes back. 
He rewards men, not according to the quantity of 
work they have done, but in accordance with His 
own sovereign grace (Mt 20^"^®). Our Lord ex- 
plicitly criticises the externalism of the Pharisees. 
According to Him, the basis of the ethical life is 
not an external authority, hut the personal rela- 
tion of an individual to God (cf. Mt 6'^®* ^ 

Lk 7®^). What He demands is not outward correct- 
ness, but inner moral life (Mt 23^®'®®, Lk 
the surrender of the whole personality (Mt 22®^"^®), 
not the mere performance of a number of exter- 
nally good deeds. That which ‘ defiles ’ a man is 
the evil condition of his own heart (Mt 15^^^% Mk 
7^^*). No action is of any moral worth, unless it 
is the expression of the inward disposition (cf. 
what is said of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting 
Mt 6®* *■ 9^^*). The righteousness of the king- 

dom of heaven is inward and spiritual ; it is the 
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fruit of a renewed heart and of a, filial relation to 
God. 

Tlie purely formal etliics of the Pharisees led to 
a great loaiiy other evils. They paid no attention 
to the ethicai content of a. law. Ethically in- 
clifferent precepts were as important as those bear- 
ing on really moral duties, simply because they 
were contained in the law or tradition. They 
accordingly busied themselves with minnte trifles, 
to which tliey^ even attached greater importance 
than to tlie discharge of duties to their ^ fellow- 
men. Tliev divorced morality and religion (Mt 
Mk 7“-, Mt 2^^^% Lk 18^^ cf. Mt 
justice and mercy, etc,, are opposed hj onr 
Lord to a false way of serving God ; mercy is 
better tlian sacrifice ; duty to parents takes pre- 
cedence of so-called religious duty; to be recon- 
ciled to one’s brother is more necessary than 
coining to the altar ; the Sabbath is ‘ sanctified ’ 
by doing good ; * the programme of genuine re- 
ligion ’ s * genuinely ethicai deeds are more im- 
portant than the observance of ceremonial pre- 
scriptions ’ — Jiilicher). Their esternalism did not 
deliver them from the impulses of the natural man, 
such as covetousness and rapacity (Mt 23'^, Mk 
12^®, Lk 20^"^, cf. 16^^) and the desire of receiving 
honour from men (Mt 23®®'% Mk 12^®% Lk W*^®* 
20'^®) ; while it led inevitably to casuistry (e.g, in 
respect of the Sabbath ; * oaths, Mt 23^®’-^ ; duty 
to God outweighing duty to man, Mt 15®®*, Mk 
7®®*? inventing statutes virtually cancelling more 
irksome ones, Mt 23^ Lk IP®), ostentation and 
self -righteousness (Mt 6^"^® 23®, Mk 12’^®, Lk . 16^® ■ 
18^®* censoriousness (Lk 18®®*), and hypocrisy 
(Mt 2S«®, Mk 12\ Lk IF®*^^ 16'® 20^’). They 
paid external homage to the great men of the past, 
but were altogether void of their spirit (Mt 23®®®*, 
Lli: IP'^®*). By means of their false interpretations 
of scripture and their legal conception of religion 
they shut the kingdom of heaven both against 
themselves and others (Mt 23'®, Lk 11®®) ; while by 
means of their fencing of the law, they turned the 
commandments of God (e.p^. as to the Sabbath), 
which were given to help men to live a true life 
(Mk 2®^), into heavy burdens, grievous to be borne 
(Mt 23^, Lk ii^). There were doubtless in onr 
Lord’s time many good men among the Pharisees, 
but the tendency of the whole system was to pro- 
duce hypocrisy (cf. what is said of proselytes Mt 
23'®), or, in the case of earnest and sincere souls, 
self-torture and a sense of estrangement from God 
(cf. Mt 11®®®*; see Weber, 320 f.). 
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B. Eatok. ■ 

PHIRMR (WS, B A ^ap^xipd) is named 

by Naaman, wong with the AbaHAH (2 K 6^), as 
one of the rivers of Damascus, Much has been 
written on the subject, but its identity is still in 
doubt. The Arab, v ersion gives Taurd for Pharpar,: 

* See Schiirer, ii. 470ff., 49if.; Edersheim, ii. 774 ff. 


but the modern Beirfft revision simply transliter- 
ates Farfar, There is a local belief, for which 
some antiquity is claimed, that Abanah and Pliar- 
par are represented by Nahr Banids or Abanids^ 
and Nahr Taurd, respectively. In favour of this, 
Dr. Wm. Wright argues in Nelson’s Bible Treasury 
(p, 250), quoting the late Dr. Meshaka, one of the 
most learned of modern Damascenes. The old 
Arab geographers, however, are unaware of the 
I pre-eminent charms of any two rivers of Damascus. 
Dimashki (c. A.D. 1300) speaks of seven streams 
into which the waters oi el-Barada are divided, 
and mentions among the others, with no special 
commendation, Nahr Thaurah and Nahr Balniyas 
(or Bands). So also Idrisi (A.D. 1154). But even 
these names are unknown to Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal (A.D, 951-978), who refer to only three 
canals as branching off from the main stream. It 
is hard to see why Naaman should have ignored 
the river itself, flowing towards the city with full 
refreshing current, to extol two of the canals sup- 
plied by its waters. 

The identity of Pharpar with el-A^waj is main- 
tained by Thomson {Land and Book, iii. 359, 398, 
429). The two main sources of this stream rise 
on the eastern slopes of Hermon, Just under J^asr 
'Antdr; the'Arwy to the north, and the Jenndny 
to the south. Below the latter takes the 

name Sahirdny, which it retains after conflu- 
ence with the Amy, as far as ehKisweh, on the 
great hajj road. Thence to the lake it is called eL 
A'waj (Hhe crooked ’). In the season of melting 
snows the volume of water it carries is very great; 
but later in the year the stream is much attenu- 
ated. Escaping from the valley, elA'waj waters 
the south-eastern part of the plain of Damascus, 
and, splitting up into several streams, falls at last 
into Bahret el-Mijdneh. In the Wddy Barbar it. 
is natural to detect an echo of the ancient * Phar- 
par ’ ; but Thomson errs in making this Wddy 
tributary to the Sahirdny. Such waters as it 
supplies are carried into the plain north of Jehel 
el-Aswad, while the Sahirdny flows to the south. 
The proposed identification, therefore, loses what 
support might be derived from similarity of name. 
It is, however, adopted by G. A, Smith as probable 
{EGHIJ 642), and by Baedeker as certain (PaL® 
268, 312). Dr. Wright quotes Dr. Meshaka to the 
effect that eLA*waj ‘ is not a river of Damascus at 
all. It is distant a ride of 3 hours from the city 
at the nearest point.’ Against this we have the 
statement of Dimashki (c. 1300), ‘another river 
(of Damascus) is called el- and the distance 
from Bawwahef tlUah to the nearest point is only 
6 miles. 

It is futile to seek for the Pharpar in the short 
stream from Ain Fijeh. 

Beside el-Barada, -with its copious and never- 
failing supplies, elA*waj m&y seem hardly worthy 
of mention. But during the greater part of the 
year it carries down no mean volume of water ; 
and there is no other stream near the city at all 
deserving the name of river. It should also be 
remembered that whatever ministered to the fruit- 
fulness and beauty of any part of the famous 
rfain would b e a n object of grateful pride to the 
Damascene solaier. 

LiTBRATirRB.^Thom8on,LandandBook,iil 429-432 ; Baedeker, 
PaU 268, S12 ; Nel$on’8 Bible Treasury, 250 ; G-uy le Strange, 
Pal. under the Moslrnis, 2S5, 238, 266, 266. W". EwiNG, 

PHSlSELIS (4>d<njXss )*.— a city on the eastern ex- 


* ^cMFvpJs wrongly in edd. of 1 Mac 15^, and in some classical 
authors ; but is right, and is now printed in Strabo, 

p, 669, Pau 3 . iii. 3. 8 (where older edd. have oxytone), etc. 
was the name of a kind of vase or utensil in Alexandria, 
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name from the extraordinarily fresh and impressive 
traces of volcanic action whicn appear in it : great 
streams of lava, and vast heaps of cinders, looking 
as if they had jnst cool^ yesterday, surround the 
three ‘funnels* (as Strabo calls them, Devitt, or 
Ink-pots/ as the Turks now call them), which are 
the craters of volcanoes that were active down to 
a comparatively recent time. These blackened 
and bare rocks and cinder heaps encroach in irregu- 
lar outline on .the .rich, green, fertile glens and 
slopes of the luxuriant country, with its ten cities, 
from which it derived its other name, Becapolis. 
Strabo (xiii. p, 628} describes Philadelphia as Being 
constantly subject to earthquakes, so that the 
wails and houses could hardly stand firm; but 
modem experience tends to show that there is 
considerable exaggeration in his picture. He also 
says that few people lived in the city, hut that 
most lived in the open country, and were engaged 
In cultivating the very fertile land. This account 
would suggest a somewhat simple and rustic settle- 
ment ; but that is hardly the impression that one 
gets from other facts. Philadelphia was evidently 
a place of importance in the imperial organization 
of the province of Asia, It took the name Neo- 
kaisareia for a time in the 1st cent., being so 
styled on coins of Tiberius, Caligula, and (Jlaudius, 
and the name was evidently given to it under 
Tiberius, who aided it to recover from a great 
earthquake in a.b. 17. Under Vespasian it was 
honoured with the title Fla via. In the reign of 
Caraealla it received the honour of the Neokorate 
(see PEKOAMUMbt Meetings of the Council of the 
province Asia, with the games called Kotj'A ^Atrlas, 
were held in it, at least in later time. 

Philadelphia w'as the seat of one of the seven 
Churches to which were sent special messages 
through the mouth of John, in the opening of the 
Apocalypse. In all probability each of the seven 
is to be understood as the centre and head of a 
district ; and it would he quite a mistake to under- 
stand that there were only these seven Churches 
in the province. Laodicea is certainly to he taken 
as representative at least of the whole Lycus 
vaUey (where the Churches of Colossss and Hier- 
apolis had long existed), and probably also ^ of 
southern Phrygia (see Laodicea). Similarly Phila- 
delphia stands as representative of a district; 
and there can be no doubt that its district con- 
sisted of the neighbouring remons of the plateau, 
including parts of eastern Lydia and western 
Phrygia. None of the valley west of it could be 
in its district, for the Hermus cities would fall 
either under Sardis or under Thyatira. 

These facts, and its abundant coinage, reveal 
to us rather a rich and powerful city, connected 


suited to be one of the central Churches of Chris- 
tianized Asia. It is said that there has been 
‘set before it a door opened* {Rev 3®), and the 
* open door * doubtless refers to its position on the 
threshold of the eastern country, and to the 
rapidity with which the new religion was spreading 
to the plateau through the cities connected with 
FMladelpMa. On this sense of the ‘open door’ 
mmmw 2 Co 2^1 

But it is hardly possible, m our almost com- 
plete ignorance of the inner history and circum- 
stances of Philadelphia, to ind an intimate con- 
nexion between them and the language of the 
address to the Church. It may, however, be 

* Wrongly called, by almost all travellers and g^uide-books, 

Devlt. 

tSee Bnreseb, Jus Lydten, p. 103 2, Mawnardt 
Staaimrw, i p. 341) is mistaken m saying that it was tne seat 
of Ske&nventus; but it was one of the places in the conventus 
Sardianw where the court of the eontferdtts might be held by 
ishe I voconsuL 


noticed that in the seven letters to these Churches, 
it is chiefly the faults which are associated with 
the local circumstances, and which derive light 
therefrom. In so far as a Church attained Chris- 
tian purity, its character rises to a higher plane ; 
in so far as it degenerates from that high level, it 
becomes affected by its earthly surroundings. 
Now the two Churches which are addressed in 
terms of almost unmingled praise are Smyrna and 
Philadelphia ; and in those two addresses we And 
least reference to local history and situation. 
Philadelphia had kept the word, and not denied 
the name of God. It is described in Rev 3® as 
having ‘a little power*; and this is considered by 
some commentators to be explained and illustrated, 
by Strabo’s description of the actual city as being 
small. But the allusion to its ‘ little power ’ seems 
rather to point to the Church being a recent 
foundation, which had not yet acquired great 
strength in the city, though there is a brilliant 
opening before it. As a newly founded and small 
Church it %vas more likely to escape notice and 

E ersecution ; and hence it is to be ‘ kept from the 
our of trial,* 3^®. It is stated in 3^ that there was 
a synagogue in Philadelphia. The Jews of this 
synagogue had degenerated greatly from the 
strictness of Hebrew morality and religion, had 
complied with the pagan customs and ways of 
living, and had become ‘the synagogue of Satan.’ 
Yet this synagogue was to reco^ize the love 
that God had bestowed on this Church, and to 
bow down before it. This apparently implies 
that the Jews of PhOadelphia were in process of 
rallying to the (Christian side. The Church on the 
whole IS rebuked for no faults or weakness; but 
is exhorted to continue strong and energetic, as it 
has hitherto been; and to ‘hold fast what it 
has.* * Great rewards are promised to those who 
are steadfast and win the victory. The name of 
God, and the name of His city, the new J erusalem, 
and the new name of the writer who addresses 
them, are to be written on all who overcome (on 
this see Pergamum). 

Philadelphia was a bishopric under the metro- 
politan see of Sardis, in the Byzantine period, 
mentioned in all the lists immediately after Sardis. 
It grew steadily as the jEgean coast cities tended 
to dwindle, and the central regions of Asia Minor 
to grow more important in the Byzantine period. 
In the last centuries of the empire it rose to a 
lofty pitch of heroism. It was long the bulwark 
of the Christians against the encroachments of the 
Turkish power, whose centre was at Kqnia or 
Iconium. Frederick Barharossa was permitted to 


was marching across Asia Minor on the fourth 
crusade in 1190. Andr onions Palaeologus (1283- 
1328) recognized its importance by raising it to the 
rank of a metropolitan archbishopric, and making 
it tenth in ‘ the order of dignity.* T This probably 
implies that it now became practically the Christian 
centre of Lydia (in place of Sardis), although the 
ofiicial lists {Notitm Episcopatuum), with their 
usual conservatism (see Peega), continue to inention 
it, as before, ia the list of bishoprics subject to 
Sardis (sometimes with the added note, _ ‘ which 
was promoted to the rank of a Tnetropolis/ as in 
Wot xiii.). In 1306 it stood a long siege by the 
Seljuk Turks ; but, after suffering terribly from 
hunger, it was relieved by Roger de Flor with his 
Catalan troops. Again in 1324 it suffered a 
similar siege, and even greater extreme of hunger ; 
hut again was relieved by the Byzantine general, 
Alexius Phiianthropenus. As the Turkish power 

* Oa the Jews in Phr^'^gia and Lydia see Cities and Bishr^orm 
of Phrygia^ ch. xv. 

t See Farthey, Notitim Episcop, XL No. 11, p. 226, 
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spread westward, Philadelphia was entirely isolated, 
but still maintained its proud independence as a 
free Christian city in a Turkish land, until it 
was conquered by a combined army of Ottoman 
Turks and Byzantine imperial troops sent by the 
submissive emperor, in a year which is given 
variously between 1379 and 1390.* In 1403 it is 
said to nave been captured by Tamerlane, who 
built a wall with corpses (the situation of which is 
still pointed out). 

It is remarkable that the city whose noble 
Christian career is intimated in the message Rev 
38-14 siiould have had the most glorious history of 
all the cities of Asia Minor in the long straggle 
against the Turks. Perhaps the only city that 
could vie with it was Smyrna (also highly praised 
in Rev) ; but the resistance of Smyrna was due in 
part to European aid, while Philadelphia main- 
tained itself with native steadfastness and vigour. 
It is still to a large extent Christian. ‘ He that 
overcometh, I will make him a pillar in the sanc- 
tuary of my God, and he shall go out thence no 
more,* Rev 3^^. 

The modern name of Philadelphia is Ala-Sheher, 
the * reddish city ’ (or rather parti-coloured, with a 
reddish-brown tinge), so called from the colour of 
the hillside that slopes away backwards and up- 
wards behind the city. It was by a mere error, 
due to a smattering of Turkish, that older travellers 
reported its name as Allah-Sheher, the City of 
God, which has led to a good deal of mistaken 
moralizing. W. M. Ramsay. 

PHILEMOR — ^The correspondent to 

whom St. Paul addressed the charming letter which 
bears his name (see the following article). The 
name occurs with considerable frequency in in- 
scriptions, and is found twice in literature in con- 
nexion with Phiyda, viz. in the beautiful legend 
of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid, Metam, viii. 631), 
and in Aristoph. Aves, 762. St. Paul’s corre- 
spondent was most probably a native of Colossm 
(cf. Philem^ with Col 4^'^); and in Theodoret’s 
time his house was pointed out in that city. Tra- 
dition speaks of him as bishop of CoIossjb [AposL 
Const, vii. 46), and the Menwa of Nov. 22 record 
his martyrdom there, by stoning, in company with 
Apphia, Arehippns, and Onesimus, in the remn of 
Nero. In the case of such facts as these, local 
tradition may generally be regarded as trust- 
worthy, and here it falls in with the documentary 
evidence, for the idea that Philemon was of 
Laodicea is a mere guess. 

Philemon was a dear and intimate friend of St. 
Paul (vv.i*23j^ probably one of his converts 
(v,^®). Of the circumstances of his conversion to 
the Christian faith we have no record, but it may 
well have taken place during St. Paul’s stay at 
Ephesus (Ac 19^3 but cf. also Ac 16®). From the 
facts that he owned slaves (see Onbsimtjs), and that 
he was noted for his hospitality and charity to Ms 
fellow-Christians (vv.®‘®“*), it is plain that he was a 
rich man. St. Paul speaks of Hhe church in his 
house* (v.®), and does not scruple to bid him 
prepare a lodging for him against the time he 
should arrive in Colossse (v.®®). It only remains to 
he added that Philemon was so earnest in his 
work for the gospel, that St. Paul can call him a 
<rvpepry6s (was this at Ephesus ?), and that the tone 
of the apostle’s appeal on behalf of Onesimus 
would lead us to conclude that he was a man of 
high and generous character, who might be ex- 
acted to nse superior to the prejudices of heathen- 
om as to the rmations between master and slave. 
Apphia may have been Ms wife, and Archipptts 
hm son. , J. H. Bernaed. 

♦ 1S70 in, Muralt, OhtmwgtfiphU ByzaMinSt from whom we 
liike the preceOinj^ dates, um and iaS4. 


PHILEMOl, EPISTLE TO,— 

1 External tradition, 

ii Transmission of text. 

iii. Purport and analysis of the Epistle. 

iv. Its internal evidence and genumeneai. 

V. Its place in St. Paul’s life. 

vi Its attitude to slavery. 

L The earliest certain quotations from tMa 
Epistle are ■ found in Origen (cf, 'Mom, xix. in 
Jer, 2, Comm, Series in Matt, ,§§ 66, 72), who 
expressly ascribes it to St. Paul. That Marcion 
accepted it is explained by Tertullian {adv, Mare, 
V, 21) as due to its extreme brevity. The Mura- 
torian Canon names among the Pauline Epp. * ad 
filemonem unam.’ Eusebius counts it among the 
hy.o\oyo<>ii€va {EE iii. 25). It must have been 
included, if we are to judge from the extant 
documentary evidence, in the earliest collection 
of Pauline letters. The play upon words {eiJxpW'rQf 
. . . dxpTjvros) of is found again in Theopliiius 
{ad AutoL i. 1 ), and Ignatius (Eph, ii., Magn, ii.) 
uses dvalfiriv as it is used in Philem 1 but these 
last coincidences do not necessarily betray literary 
connexion, though they suggest it. 

ii. The text of the Epistle is attested by the 
uncials K A C D L P 12 (this last unpublished) 
and F G (these omit v.®^~end) ; and by the Egyp- 
tian, Syriac, and Latin VSS (of the OL we have 
d e f g m). Of the cursives it is sufficient to 
mention 17, 47, 67**, 137 as specially valuable, 

iii. This Epistle difiers from all the other Pauline 

Epp. which have reached us, in that it is a strict^ 
private letter written to an individual friend. It 
is possible, though not certain, that the ivords <^ 74 ? 
IlauXos (v.^®) apply to the whole 

letter, which would thus have been an autograph, 
and not written by an amanuensis, as was St, 
Paul’s usual habit. The Pastoral Epp,, although 
addressed to individuals, are semi-official in char- 
acter, and deal with the affairs of the whole Chris- 
tian society; the nearest parallel in the NT to 
Philemon is 3 Jn, addressed to ‘Gains the beloved.* 
This characteristic of Philemon provoked prejudice 
against it in early times, and Jerome, Chrysostom, 
and Theodore oi Mopsuestia found it necessary 
to defend the Epistle against the charge of secular 
triviality, unworthy of St. Paul, and unbefitting, 
as was argued, a work to be included in the sacred 
Canon of the NT. But modern critics from Luther 
to Renan have shown a keener insight, and have 
found in the contents of the Epistle matter for 
admiration rather than for depreciation. 

The body of the letter is an appeal made by 
St. Paul to PHliiEMOSl', a citizen of Colossal, on 
behalf of OlfESiMUS, a runaway slave who had 
come tinder the apostle’s influence and had em- 
braced the Christian faith. Onesimus seems (v.^®) 
to have been a thief, and would in the ordinary 
course of things have been subjected to very severe 

f unishment had he come again into the power of 
is former master Philemon, The apostle, with 
rare tact and delicacy, which only bring his strong 
sense of justice into fuller relief, asks pardon for 
the offender, not only as a personal favour to 
himself (vv,®‘ ^^), but on the ground of th@ 

brotherhood in Christ of master and slave (v.^®). 
He does not ask directly that Onesimus shall be 
freed, although he indirectly suggests it (v.®^); 
‘ the word emancipation seems to be trembling on 
his lips’ (Lightfoot). 

An analysis of the letter may be drawn up as 
follows: — Salutation {vv.^‘®) ; thanksgiving for 
Philemon’s love and faith (vv,'*'^) ; requht tliat he 
will receive Onesimus, the bearer of the letter, 
with kindness (w.®*^^) ; adding the assurance that, 
so doing, he will gratify the writer, who hopae 
soon to visit Colossm salutations and 

final benediction (w.®®*®®). 
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Tim wliole Epistle has frecmently "been compared 
lo a beantiM letter written Ijf the younger Pliny 
on a similar occasion (Plin. ix. 21), of which 
a translation is giyen by Lightfoot (CoL and 
FMhm. p. S16). 

iv.^ Considerable ^as Is the external testimony 
(see L) to the Pauline authorship of this Ep., the 
strongest argument for its genuineness is based 
on its internal evidence of truth, its witness to 
itself. * Pen de pages/ says Eenan, ‘ ont nn accent 
de sinc6rit4 aussi prononw- Panl seul a pu 4crire 
ee petit chef d’ceuvre/ The vocaMaiy of the 
Ep. has indeed been challenged in refutation of 
this general impression which it leaves npon the 
mind, and has been described, ay. by Banr, as 
un^Pauline. As a matter of fact, the only words 
which do not occur again in St. Paul are dvairifi^ 
wmPi dirmripuPg ^epla, dplvaa^at, 

and TT/jcwo^eiXas ' 5 and of these all but the last 
occur elsewhere in the NT or in the LXX.* No 
serious argument can be based on such a meagre 
list; and, on the other hand, many phrases in 
the letter are unmistakably Pauline. Not to lay 
overmuch stress on the form of salutation (v.*), 
and farewell (v.*®), and the opening thanksgiving 
(vv,4®*), which are in St. Paul’s undoubted style, 
for these might be imitated by a fcdsarvus^ the 
diction all tiirough is that with which we are 
familiar in the Pauline Epistles. We^ have the 
metaphor dv iyippijaa ip rois de(rfms which recalls 
1 Co 4^® ; we have words like MypiMnt, ira/5^iy<rto, 
wapd/cXijcrts ; we have rdxa which only occurs again 
Bo 5^; and we have ^ite a number of coin- 
cidences with Eph, Col, Ph; e.y, cf, Si<rfiuot XpurroO 
^JncroO (wJ and with Eph 3^, ffwepybt and ffvtrrpa- 
TtdiTTjs (w.^* 2) with Ph 2^, dv^KOP (v.*) with Eph 5^ 
Col (TwavxP'dXwTot (v.^) with Col 4^®, and dSeXtphs 
dyarrrrds (v/®) with Eph 6®^ Col 4^. On the whole, 
not only does the artless style of the letter power- 
fully support its claim to be genuine, but the 
phraseolo^ is strikingly like that of the other 
Pauline Epp., and especially Eph, Col, Ph, the 
Epp, of the first Boman captivity. 

V. An obvious link connecting the letter with 
Colossians is supplied by the proper names which 
occur in both Epistles. Both purport to come 
from ‘Paul and Timothy’; while writing both 
Paul is in captivity ; in both Archmpus is greeted 
(v.^, Col 4^^); Aristarchus, Mark, Epaphras, Luke, 
Bemas join in the salutations witn which the 
letters conclude ; Onesimus a ‘ beloved brother’ is 
to be the bearer of both letters, accompanied as 
it would seem by Tychicns (v.^®, Col 4*). With 
this agrees the fact that no Meeting to Philemon 
Is found in Colossians, because to him a separate 
letter had been addressed. And as Ephesians and 
Colossians were intrusted to the same messenger, 
viz, Tychieus (Eph 6^^ Col 4*^), we are led to the con- 
clusion that the three Epistles, Eph, Col, Philem, 
were written at the same time and under the same 
circumstances. (See Efhesians, Epistle to). 

A determination of the jplace of writing will 
help us to determine the time. As St, Pam^was 
la captivity, the letter must have been written 
^ther from Ommrm (Ac 24-»26) or from Mome 
(Ac 28®®). Tradition is aB in favour of Borne, and 
the a prwri arguments which have been alleged 
on the side of Caesarea are untrustworthy. 

Tlitii (a) it hwi beeii'iirgwi that Osssarea twiiigr nearer to 
Colossa than Rome, it would be more natural that Onesimus 
shotsld fly there. But, m the contrary, a fngitive could more 
easily hide himself In the great metropolis, (h) If Eph, Col, 
Fhllem were carried by the same messenger from Rome, he 
•would., Mrim.flrst At Ephesus, and yet in Itoh we .find no 
commeiidarion of Onwimtiii. Th'is Is explicable only, it has 
been m the hypothesis that Onerimna wmm longer 

with Tjcaicwi, haring arrived at his destinaHoiti (Oolo*^) be- 
fc»e the inessetigers iwaolW Ephesus. But this would involve 
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an approach from Caesarea rather than Rome, It is a suflScient 
answer to this that arguments e silentio are very untrust- 
worthy, and that no reason has been assigned why a slave 
like Onesimus should be singled out for mention in a letter 
to a Church where he was not known, (c) Philem ^2 suggests 
that St. Paul intended to go direct to Oolossse, while Ph speaks 
of his intention of going to Macedonia. This would suggest a 
starting-point south of Colossa, so that that place might be 
visited en route to Macedonia. 

But we do not know how far the apostle’s plans were modi- 
fied in the interval between the composition of Philemon and 
Philippians, nor is there any reason why he should not have 
proceeded from Rome to Colossae vid PhiHppi. 

The positive arguments, independent of tradi- 
tion, in favour of Borne are slight. M, 0 , from 
Eph 6^® it appears that St. Pam had a certain 
amount of freedom while in captivity, which is 
hardly consistent with what we know of his im- 

E risonment at Csssarea and of the dangers to which 
e was there exposed (Ac 23®^ ; but cf. 24®). But 
leaving that aside, there is at least nothing to 
forbid us to acquiesce in the traditional belief that 
it was in Home that the apostle wrote the three 
letters Eph, Col, Philem, as it is evidently the 
place from which he wrote the kindred Epistle to 
the Philippians (Ph 1^® 4®; cf. Philippians, 
Epistle TO). 

The question as to the priority of Philippians 
to the group Eph, Col, Philem, is difficult, and 
there is not a great deal of evidence available. 
Lightfoot, Sanday (see Smith’s BB® i. 627), and 
Hort {Bom, and Eph, p. 102) support the view 
that Philippians was written earlier than Eph, 
Col, Philem; but the opposite opinion, that it is 
the latest of the Epp. of the first Boman captivity, 
has also many defenders, Zahn {EinUit, L 
386, 392), Gwyun (Speakers Comm,)^ and Bamsay 
{St, Paul th& Traveller^ p. 358), and on the whole 
it seems to the present writer the more probable. 

The reasons for this opinion are the following : («) It seems 
from a comparison of Eph with Ph that the conditions of the 
apostle’s imprisonment are represented as more rigorous in 
tne latter Ep. than in the former, which contemplates a state 
of things like that portrayed In Ac 28 S 0 . 8 l. On the other 
hand, when Ph was written, he has been put on his trial, and 
forced to make his ctitohy^ta, (cf, Ph 2i7.5»), (0) Again,^a 
comparison of Philem 22 rSv trftcrivxcav vftu» 

ufMv) with Ph 2^4 (jri arflifia w o« xett 
iUuvofjMu) taken in connexion with the joyful tone of 
Ph, despite the trials which the writer has endured, point# fo 
the fact thathe was much more confident of his release when 
Ph was written than at the period of writing Philem, and 
this would naturally arise from the fact that his trial, which 
had not come on before the group of letters Eph, Col, Philem 
was de^tched, was in progress and was already so far ad- 
vanced tot he could predict the issue with some confidence, 
(y) Too much has been made of the fact tot Luke and Aris- 
tarchim who join in the salutation to the Colossians and to 
Philemon are not named in Ph, for they are not named in 
Eph either. Yet still it falls in with the hypothesis that they 
had departed before Ph was written ; and indeed Ph 2^^^ (‘ I 
have no man likeminded {sc. with Timothy] who will care truly 
for your state’) seems to make it certain that when Ph was 
despatched the companions who are named in Col, Eph, Philem 
had departed from the side of the a^stle. The only positive 
argument of any weight which has been uiged on the other 
side is tot the similarities between Ro and Ph are much closer 
ton between Eo and Eph, Col, Philemon. Jjightfoot, in par- 
tacular, urges that Philippians resembles the earlier rather 
than the later group of Pauline letters, and that therefore it 
must be placed before Eph, Col, Philemon. Sntfli an argument 
has little force, for on any hypothesis the interval which separ- 
ates Eph, Col, Philem from Ph is too brief to account for any 
marked change in style, supposing such to exist And, on 
the other side, the undoubted parallels between Ph and the 
Pastoral Epp. may be brought forward <cf. e,g, 12 » and iv* with 
2 Ti 48 with 1 Ti 88, Isa with Tit ^ with 1 Ti 415). 

We thus are inclined to place Pbileinon l^fore 
Philippians, and therefore it will fall not as 

late m St. Paul’s first captivity as that EpisLie. 
The determination of the year of writing will 
depend on the system of Pauline chronology which 
is adopted (see Chronology, voL i. p. 420). It is 
perhaps most probable that it was written in the 
year A.B. 61. 

vL *rhe conditions of social life which form the 
background of the Ep. are deeply interesting to 
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the student of history, -and the letter derives a 
peculiar importance from the light which it throws 
on the attitude of the early preachers of the gospel 
to the institution of slmery. It is not condemned, 
nor (as has been said already, § iii.) does St. Paul 
even advocate directly the emancipation of Onesi- 
mus. Ghristianity did not attempt all at once 
to abolish an institution which was so deep rooted 
in Roman social life, however inconsistent it was 
with the religion of the Incarnation. Indeed the 
revelation of the brotherhood of men in Christ 
made it especially necessary to emphasize (as the 
apostles did) the fact that social differences were 
not thereby obliterated. Even if (which is doubt- 
ful) St, Paul was so much in advance of Ms age 
as to have grasped the idea that no man has a 
right to ow another, to have proclaimed the 
iniquity of slavery to a world which was not pre- 
pared for it would have exposed society to the 
frightful dangers of a helium servile, on the one 
hand, and would, on the other, have done more 
to arouse the hostility of the Roman imperial 
authorities than any other proclamation could have 
effected. Christians had to show at the very out- 
set that Ghristianity was not inconsistent with 

f ood citizenship, and that the reforms which it 
oped to promote in social life would not be im- 
posed violently from without, but that they would 
be the outcome of the development of the national 
conscience, in which the seed of the gospel was 
to grow and fructify, secretly hut surely, as the 
leaven spreads in the meal. And the event has 
justified the policy. Slowly and steadily, as Chris- 
tianity spread, did the condition of the slave im- 
prove in imperial Rome; until at last the time 
came when it was possible for the Church, with 
a fuller recognition of the implications of the 
creed, and without danger to her own corporate 
life, to preach emancipation. And the letter to 
Philemon is the first indication in Christian litera- 
ture that the problem of the relation of master to 
slave must he seriously affected by the new con- 
ception of the brotherhood of man, which Christ’s 
apostles had set themselves to proclaim. 

LiTBEATUEB.“--Lightfoot on Colossiam and Philemon is the 
best; von Soden (Band-Commentar) and Vincent (Jntemtt. 
Cril, Comm*)oxQ also valuable ; and Abp. Alexander's comm, in 
the Speak&i^a Comm, is picturesque and full of matter. 

J. H. Bernaed. 

PHIMTXJS {^fX-ip-os) is mentioned along with 
Hymenseus in 2 Ti 2^’ as sharing in the same 
heresy regarding the resurrection. The nature of 
that heresy has been already explained in the 
article on Hymenseus (which see), and it is sufficient 
to state here that it consisted in doing away with 
anything in the nature of a bodily resurrection, 
and resolving all Scripture references to such a 
state into figure or metaphor. For full particulars 
regarding the men and their heresy, reference may 
be made to J. G, Walch, MiscelL Sacra, p. 81 ff. ; 
and to F. R. Walch, Eist. der Ketzereien, i. 126 ff. 
See also Ellicott on The Pastoral Epp, in loc^, and 
Burton, Bampton Lect., Note 59, p, 428, 

The names of Phiietus and Hymenseus occur 
separately among those of Caesar’s household 
whose reEcs have been found in the Columbaria at 
Rome. G. Milligak, 

PHILIP (^IXiTiros). — 4» King of Macedonia, B.C. 
369-336, and father of Alexander the Great (1 Mac 
6®). 2. A Phrygian, who was left by Antiochus 
J^iphanes as governor of Jerusalem, after he had 


plundered the temple in B.C. 170 (2 Mac 5^). 
rhxEp is described as being ‘in character more 
barbarous than Mm that set him there/ and he 
showedhis cruelty by bumiug certain fugitive Jews, 
who had taken refuge in caves, and scrupled to 
defend themselves on the Sabbath {ib. 6^^). He was 


the first to take measures against Judas Maccateui 
{ib. S% and is often identified with — 3._ A ‘fm.snd’ 
and foster-brother {(TvvTpo<pos) of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (2 Mac 8^^). This view is supported by 
ZSckler, but the grounds of the identitieation are 
somewhat precarious (cf. Rawlinson in Speaker^ s 
Comm.). Epiplianes on his deathbed gave liis ring 
, to Philip, and appointed him chancellor and 
guardian of Ms son, Antiochus Y. (I Mac 
Lysias, however, gained possession of the young 
king, and seized the supreme power. Philip, re- 
turning with the army from Persia, occupied 
Antioch, whereupon Lysias, who with Antiochus 
Eupator was prosecuting the war in Palestine, 
hastily made terms with Judas Maccabasus and 
returned to Syria {ib. 6®®“®^). Lysias took Antioch, 
and according to Josephus {Ant. xil. ix. 7) put 
Philip to death. The statement that, on the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, Philip took refuge 
in Egypt with Ptolemy Philometor (2 Mac 9“^), 
cannot he reconciled with our other authorities ; 
and 2 Mac alludes elsewhere (13^®) to Philip’s 
attempt to establish his authority as regent. 4, 
PhEip V., king of Macedonia, B.C. 220-179. His 
overthrow in battle is mentioned as one of the 
great achievements of the Romans (1 Mac 8®). An 
able and energetic monarch, he extended his power 
in Greece and Epirus, and in B.C. 215 made an 
alliance with Hannibal. The war with Rome, 
however, was not carried on with much energy, 
and after some years a hollow peace was made. 
In the year 200 the Romans again declared war, 
but gained little advantage till the supreme com- 
mand was entrusted to T. Quinctius Flaminius, 
W whom Philip was completely defeated at 
Cynoscephalse in Thessaly (B.C. 197), and forced to 
accept humiliating terms. During the remaining 
years of his life he attempted to recover something 
of Ms former power, but his cruel and suspicious 
conduct alienated his subjects, while he was con- 
tinually troubled by disputes between his two sons. 
He was at last induced to pub his younger son 
Demetrius to deatii, and dying shortly afterwards 
was succeeded by Perseus (v/Mch see). 

H. A. White. 

PHILIP {UXcTTirosy PMlippus).--±* The Apostle. 
One of the Twelve, belonging to Bethsaida of Gali- 
lee (Jn 12^^), the fourth of those who attached 
themselves to Christ as followers, and the first 
whom our Lord directly called (1^®). He had prob- 
ably been, like his fellow-townsmen Andrew and 
Peter, a disciple of John the Baptist ; for his call 
took place near ‘Bethany beyond Jordai^, where 
John was baptizing,’ on the day after Christ’s in- 
terview with Simon Peter, when Jesus purposed 
{idikrioev) to leave the district for GalEee (l"®*^"^). 

Himself ‘ masterfast/ Philip, either at Bethany 
or on his arrival, along with Jesus, at Cana, com- 
municates his discovery of the Messiah foretold in 
the OT to his friend Nathanael, describing J esus 
(in accordance with his defective information at 
the time) as the son of Joseph (I^®). Unable bo 
meet directly Nathanael’s objection to an alleged 
Messiah sprung from Nazareth (see Nathanael), 
Philip wisely falls back on experimental evidence, 
invites Nathanael to ‘come and see,’ and is the 
means of Ms friend’s coming, not only into the 
Master’s presence, bnt under His saving power 
(j46ff.)^ "W^hen the Twelve are chosen, Philip be- 
comes one of the second quartette, at whose head, 
in each list, his name stands (Mb 10®, Mk 3^®, Lk 
6^^). He appears thrice otherwise in the Gospel 
history j and all the references to Mm (except the 
bare statement that he was one of the Twelve) are 
made by his fellow-townsman John, who, writing 
probably after all Ms fellow-apostles were dead, 
appears anxious, in the case of Philip and Andrew, 
to rescue from oblivion or obscurity, through a few 
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iigBiicant reminiscences, some, characteristics, of 
those two friends of his youth* 

Philip’s prompt replv to our Lord’s inquiry, in 
suggests that he Iiad anticipated Ms Master’s 
eompassionate desire to feed the multitude in the 
.wilderness, and had reckoned up (privately, but 
not unobserved by Jesus) the minimum sum re- 
quired for the purpose,* without any thought, 
Beemingly, of miraculous intervention,. ■ Philip’s 
Greek name, given to him, perhaps, in honour of 
Philip the tetrarch (Lk 3^), led probably to, the 
®' Greeks who came up to worship at the feast’ 
seleeting. Mm as a medium , of introduction tO' 
Christ I but it w.a8 an appropriate coincidence that 
those whO' wished to * see Jesus ’ should h.ave applied 
to one who had said to Nathanael, ‘Come, and see.’ ' 
Ph0.ip’s application to Andrew (who. also bore a 
Greek' name, and, like Philip, had brought another 
into Christ’s presence), to take . part, as principal 
■(Jn 12^ ,RV),, in the desired introduction, arose 
probably not from any doubt as to . our Lord’s 
wiEingness ( Jn 10^®), but from modesty and a sense 
of the importance of the occasion. The request 
■of Philip,., on the occasion of Christ’s address , on 
the night before the 'Passion (1#), for some such 
revelation, presumably, of God the Father as Moses 
had, enjoyed (Ex indicates the union, of 

earnest ■ religious aspiration with somewhat dull 
spiritual apprehension. He was seeking after the ^ 
shadow of a theophany, when the substance of the 
Incarnation^ was, already .given to 'him',; just, as ke | 
hsA formerly concerned himself about the need of 
200 pence, when the riches of Christ’s miraculous 
power were available. PhEip’s motto appears to 
have been ‘ Seeing is Believing,’ both in the signi- ■ 
fication of undue dependence upon testimony | 
addressed to the senses, and in the worthier | 
meaning of an appreciation of the value of ex- i 
perimentai evidence. The main lesson to be i 
learned from the incidents of Philip’s history as | 
related in the Gospel is this, that whEe a sincere 
bdiever needs to be thoroughly ‘proved’ (Jn 6®) I 
and instructed before he is fit to ‘go forth’ as a 
leader and pastor of the Church ; on the other hand, 
if the portion of truth already apprehended be 
faithfully held, he may, amid defective knowledge 
(Jn ‘son of Joseph’) and imperfect spiritual 
insight, possess the genuinely missionary spirit, 
be instrumental in leading others to Christ, and 
advance the Mngdom of heaven.t ^ I 

PhEip’s life and work after the Ascension are 
obscured by the widely prevalent, confusion in 
early times between this apostle and the evan- 
gelist Philip, who was one of the ‘ Seven.’ t The 
confusion arose, doubtless, from the wider use, 
after Pentecost, of the word ‘apostle,’ as including 
others besides the Twelve (see Apostle). It seems 
best to accept as reliable the earliest distinct testi- 
mony regarding Philip’s later career furnished by 
Folycrates, bishop of Ephesus in the latter part of 
the 2nci cent., who was likely to have been weE- 
informed. Polycrates (quoted by Eusebius,^ Ei. 31) 
states tixskt PhEip, ‘one of the Twelve,’ lived as 
* A deaarius or •penny* (about 9|d.) purcbased 12 wheat or 
$6 barley ‘ loaves * (mishna. PenA, viE, 7 and Kev 6®) — round cjafees 
in inch thick and a s|»a la dianaeter. 200 * pence * would thna 
procnre a scant meal (Jer 83®, Iik 11^ for 5000 men and 2200 
women and cMldren. ' . , , * 

t Olement of Alex. iStnmk Ei i) records a tradition that 
PhIliB was til© disciple referred to in Mt S® as asking Ohrist 
for permWon * first to go and bury my father.* If so, the 
Incident belongs to PhEip*8 call, not to disdpleship, but to 
aposttohip, when permaaent departure from home was in- 
volved. stt 

t Thus Tertallten (de 18) spealcs of the Apstl© FMIip 
being * snatched away from the eunuch* ; the Phihp of Ac 6 m 
referred to in the (Tim#, vi. 3^ as ; and m 

Oalendars of the €optto and Armenian Ohurdhes there is a 
csommemoraMon of Philip as • Deacon and Apostle 
(Mhi. 645 tot Wright* Apm* Ads o/Ap. ii* p. 60 ff.* where the 
history is given of Philip, * Apostte and Evangelist’). Even 
EuseMuii shaiw in the confusion (MB hi. SIX 


one of the ‘great lights of .Asia,’ and is ‘ buried at 
Hierapolis along with his two aged virgin daugh- 
ters ’ ; and he adds that another daughter, who, 
‘lived in (fellowship with) the Holy Spirit,’ was 
buried at Ephesus.* The statement of Polycrates 
is supported by the apocryphal Journeytngs of 
Philip the Apostle (Srd cent.), which represent 
Hierapolis as the chief scene of his labours, and 
associate Mm significantly with Bartholomew (who 
is described, however, as one of the Seventy) ; by 
Theodoret, the historian, who records in his Com* 
mentary on Ps 116 [Eng. 117] that ‘the apostle 
PhEip controverted the error- of -the Phrygians’ 
(to whose country Hierapolis belonged) ; by pseudo- 
Dorotheus, who states in his Synopsis that PhEip 
of Bethsaida preached in Phrygia, and is buried 
with his daughters in Hierapolis ; and by pseudo- 
Epiphanius, who makes a similar declaration (Lip- 
sius, Apokr, Apost, i. pp. 211-213, iii. 25, 26).t in 
substantial harmony, so far, with Polycrates is Ms 
contemporary Clement of Alexandria, who states 
{Strom, iii 6) that the ‘ apostles Peter and PhEip 
begat children,’ and that the latter apostle ‘ gave 
Ms daughters in marriage ’ (which would account 
for the burial of one daughter in Ephesus and not 
in Hierapolis). The fact of Philip the Evangelist 
having had four virgin daughters who prophesied, 
does not invalidate the early testimony to Philip 
the Apostle having also had notable daughters, 
although it may have led to confusion on the part 
of later or less well-informed writers ; and the 
apostle’s settlement and labours in Asia Minor 
harmonize with the introduction of his name on 
three occasions into the Gospel written at Ephesus 
by St. John.J 

Regarding PhEip’s labours prior to his settle- 
ment in Hierapolis, the traditions are divergent. 
The Journeyings represent him as traveling 
through Lydia and Asia ; in the apocryphal Acts 
ofPhuyPi Hpper Hellas, particularly Athens (where 
he is said to have abode for two years, and to have 
founded a Church, appointing presbyters and dea- 
cons), and afterwards Parthia, are the scenes of his 
ministry ,* while later Latin documents attribute to 
Mm the evangelization of the Gauls (Galatians?) 
and Scythians (Lipsius, iii. 26, 50, E. 19; Fabricius, 
Cod. Apoc. ii. 736). SimEarly conflicting are the 
traditions regarding the manner of Philip’s death, 
A natural decease appears to be indicated by 
Clement of Alex. {Strom, iv. 9), pseudo-Doroth., 
pseudo-Epiphan., and the Latin Passio Philippi 
(according to the last-mentioned, at the age of 

^ Eus. {HB ill. 39) refers to a still earlier testimony in the 
same direction by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis (first half of 
2nd cent.), to the effect that the daughters of Philip the 
apostle had told Mm (Papias) about a man raised from the 
dead In their father’s time. As Eus., however, does not quote 
the exact words of PapiaSj and as the historian himself con- 
fused the two Philips, this reference must be regarded as 
uncertain. 

t In a recently discovered ancient Christian inscription at 
Hierapolis reference is made to a Church Toy xett 

BsoXoyev (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Fhrygiaip. 

652). Although Philip the Evangelist is sometimes called 
TOAOS in the wide sense (see above), so formal an ascription of 
apostleship is not likely to have been made except to one of 
the Twelve. 

t The earliest and strongest testimony m favour of the Philip 
who settled in Hierapolis being the evangelist, is the statement 
in Eusebius (EB iii. 31), that in a dialogue held at Rome early in 
the Srd cent, between Cains and Proclus a Montanist, the latter 
Is represented as referring to ‘four prophetesses, daughters of 
Philip, whose tomb, as well as that of their father, was at Hier 
apolis.’ It is, of course, not absolutely impossible that both 
Philips were buried with their resjiective daughters in the same 
city ; but, assuming tbe improbability of such a coincidence, it 
is a tenable supposition that either Eus. (through his own ideas 
being confused) misunderstood, so far, Proclus, or that Proclus 
himself, knowing about ‘daughters of Philip ’ buried at Plier- 
apolis, assumed mistakenly that these belonged to Philip the 
Evangelist. The tradition, moreover, which identifies the Philip 
of Hierapolis with the evangelist is neutralized by the counter- 
tradition, according to which the latter became bishop of Tralles 
i (see next article). 
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87). Other ancient authorities ascribe martyrdom 
to the a^stle. Pseudo-HippoL, the Jourm^ingSt 
and the Ethiopian Acts represent him as crucified 
head downwards (according to the first document, 
under Domitian ; according to the second, in the 
reign of Trajan) j while several Latin martyrologies 
and an ancient Irish Fassio relate that he was first 
stoned, then crucified (Lipsins, iiii 25, 26, 48, 50, E, 
73 ; Atkinson, Fassiom and EomUmfrom LeabMr 
Breac, pp. 112, 358), 

niTBaATUEB (in addition to works referred to).— 4cfa S'ano- 
torumt vol. xiv. p. Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 45 f. ; ExposUxirt 

Jan. 1876, Dec. 1877 : A. Maclaren, A Year's Ministry^ 2nd 
ieries ; A. B. Brace, Training of the Twelve, 

2. Phiijp THU Evangelist.— One of the Seven 
chosen by the primitive Church at Jerusalem, and 
ordained by the apostles (Ac 6) to take charge of 
the daily ministration of charity to the Christian 
widows and other poor (see Deacon). If not a 
Hellenist Jew, he was a Hebrew with conspicuously 
liberal sympathies. After the outbreak of perse- 
cution, inaugurated with the martyrdom of his 
colleague Stephen, Philijp, hindered in the fulfil- 
ment of one office, straightway entered on the 
work of another. He was one of those who de- 
parted from Jerusalem for missionary minist:^ 
(8^*®). As Stephen was the forerunner of Paid in 
unfolding the relation of Christianity to Judaism 
and in repudiating the Jewish claim to a monopoly 
of Divine favour, so Philip was the precursor of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in missionary zeal, and 
particularly in opening the door of the Church’s 
fellowship to non- JewiSi believers. ( 1 ) He selected 
as his first missionai^ field the (chief) city of 
Samaria (Ac 8® RV), i,e. either Sebaste (Samaria) 
or Neapolis (Sychem). The Samaritans, notwith- 
standing their partial Hebrew descent and partial 
acceptance of J udaism (including circumcision), were 
rigidly excluded from the Jewish Church, and were 
denied even the privilege, accorded to heathens, of 
becoming proselytes. To this people Philip, mind- 
ful doubtless of our Lord’s own Samaritan mmis- 
try (Jn 4), proclaimed the Gospel and administered 
baptism. The inhabitants of the city had long 
been under the influence of Simon Magus (which 
see), whom his sorceries had induced them to regard 
as ‘the Power of God which is called Great’ (Ac 
8"^). Philip’s preaching, supported by miracles of 
healing and of dispossession, was successful in 
transferring Samaritan allegiance from Simon to 
Christ. The population as a whole were baptized ; 
and Simon himself (although with divided heart, 
as the issue proved) believed and received baptism. 
Philip’s success in Samaria led to the despatch 
thither of Peter and John, who completed the work 
which the evangelist had begun. The first stage 
was thus reached in the development of the Chris- 
tian Brotherhood out of a Jewish sect into the 
Catholic Church. (2) A further service in the same 
direction was rendered by Philip through his bap- 
tism of the Ethiopian eunuch, whom he met, by 
Divine suggestion and providential arrangement, 
on the roadbetween Jerusalem and Gaza( Ac 8*®^*).* 
This eunuch, who held the high office of treasurer to 
Candace (which see), queen of the Ethiopians, 
had apparently become, in his native land, a 
* proselyte of the gate’t to Judaism, and was 

* According to Jerome (Epist, 103) and a Boman martyrology 
(quoted by Mpsiiis, ili 3), tbe baptism took place at Bethsoron, 
near Hebron. 

t The word siv»uxH is sometimes applied to a high court- 
ofiScial, without impl^idng castration (Gn 30^ hXX); but this 
treasurer, owing to ms employment in a confidential capacity 
nnder a queen, would most probably be a eunuch literally (see 
Isamus Emnicu). Stw^ a condition would prevent him from 
becoming a * proselyte of righteousness,* but was not incom- 
patible with ms admission to worship In the temple as a 
^prosd^ of the gate* (Is tSeA t). The supposition that he was 
a Jew, born in Ethiopia, is hardly consistent with the natural 
Interpretation of the passage. The one argument in its favour. 


returning home, after worship in the temple, on 
the occasion, presumably, oi one of the grea# 
annual festivals, Philipps conduct in relation to 
the eunuch notably exemplifies trustful obedience 
to Divine leadings (Ac 8^), alertness in availing 
himself of missionary opportunity iSr% and broad- 
minded disregard of national and religious preju- 
dice (8®^). The Ethiopian, as a descendant of Ham, 
belonged to a despised race (Nu 12h Am 9“^), and, 
if literally a eunuch, was inadmissible into the full 
membership of the Jewish Church (Dt 23^). Philip 
W the reception of this man into the^ Christian 
CJimrch, virtually declared that disabilities of race 
and outward condition have no place there, hut 
that all who believe in Christ are eligible for mem- 
bership and baptism.* It was probably Philip’s 
signal service to the cause of Church extension on 
these two occasions which led, at least in part, to 
the designation of him as the evangelist (Ac 21®). 

After the baptism of the Ethiopian, Philip 
evangelized the country between Azotus ( Aslidod) 
and Caesarea, which, according to tradition, was 
his birthplace (see documents quoted by Lipsius, 
Apokr, Apos. iii, 2, 40), and where eventually he 
took up his abode (Ac 21®). There, along with four 
virgin daughters who were prophetesses,! he was 
found residing, more than 20 years later, by St. 
Paul and his friends, who remained for some days 
as guests in his house, on their way to Jerusalem. 
During, the apostle’s protracted imprisonment at 
Caesarea we may assume there would be much inter- 
I course (Ac 24^) between Philip and one with whose 
I missionary zeal and broad ecclesiastical views the 
■ evangelist would be in full sympathy. Among 
those who were in Caesarea along with St. Paul 
(at least during part of the time) was St. Luke 
(Ac 27®) ; and the details of Philip’s early evangel- 
istic ministry, recorded in Ac, were doubtless, at 
this time, communicated to Luke by Philip himself. 
The historical credibility, therefore, of the narrative 
in Ac 8 can be questioned only by those who dog- 
matically reject all records of what is supernatural 
(Ac87-2fi*s»).! 

In 65 A.D. the revolt which developed into the 
great Jewish war broke out at Cmsarea ; and Philip, 
like other Jewish Christians, would probably leave 
Palestine before the fatal issue. W e are prepared, 
accordingly, for traditions which indicate his ulti- 
mate settlement elsewhere. These traditions are 
divergent. (1) The earlier connects the evangel- 
ist and his daughters with Hierapolia (see note 
Z on p. 835^), but is rendered doubtful by the 
manifest confusion which existed as to the two 
Philips. It appears to the present writer much 
less worthy of acceptance than (2) the tradition 
which represents Philip, with Ms daughters, as 
settling at Tralles § in Asia Minor, as performing 

viz. that no such objection seems to have been msed to Philip** 
procedure as was made in the case of Peter and Cornelius 
(Stokes, Acts of the Apostles, i. p. 412), is met by the fact that 
the baptism of Cornelius and his household wan notorious, 
having been, in a manner, publicly administered (Ac 10®^* s®) ; 
vrhereas the Ethiopian was baptized without wibneesee and the 
circumstances would probably, at the time, become known only 
to a limited and sympathetic circle. 

* According to an old Ethiopic tradition, the eunuch is repre- 
sented as having evangelized the subjects of Candace or 
Hendake (Ludolf, Mist. JBthiop. iii. 1, 2 ; Niceph. OalUst. MM. 
Ece.n.Gy 

t Jerome (Epist 108) states that the chambers of the four 
daughters were still shown at Caesarea in his day. An ancient 
Greek rnmologiwm (quoted by Lipsius, iii. 8) records their 
names as Hermione, Oharitine, Irais, and Eutychiane, Her- 
mione is stated by the same authority to have practised medi- 
cine, and to have been thrown, without injury, into a caldron 
of boiling water in the reign of Hadrian. 

t It is open for us, however, although not necessary, to re- 
gard the intervenfaons referred to in as made through 
natural means ; in the former case through a dream, in the 
latter through a divinely produced impulse of Philipps own 
mind (Stokes and Holtzmonn, in l^m). 

§ This city is usually understood to be the more celebrated 
Ti^es in Oaria ; but, if we suppose it to be th«» -'tber Trallea 
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there many miracles, and as becoming i7ri(r kotos 
or irirpoTos of the Church which he was mainly 
instrumental in building up in that city (pseudo- 
Boroth. Sync^m I Martyr, Joseph. Hymno- 

graphns; and other authorities quoted in Acta 
xxi. n, 608 ff., and by Lips, ill 2, 3). 
In fa¥our of the latter tradition is the fact of its 
being associated, not like the former, with both 
PhEips, but with the evangelist alone. According 
to most forms of the tradition, he died a natural 
death at Tralles j but one authority (a Greek 
wiemiogium, quoted by Lips. I.c.) represents him 
aa suiferlng martyrdom there. 

Liima.TO®,ii*---EwaIci, Sist, of ApostoUe Age ; Goulbum, Acts 
of the Peaeom ; Lipsius, A^kr, Apostgesch, vol. iii. ; Acta 
Sanctorum^ June 6 ; Stokes, Acts of AposUes, vol. i, chs. xviL 
^ H. COWAH. 

PHILIP PER0B)."-See Heeod in vol. ii. pp. 358^ 

and 359^. 

PHILIPPI {#IXtirTw). — FMiippi, in Turkish Felih^ 
edjik or Little PhEippi, to distiaguish it from 
PhEippopolis in Bulgaria, was founded (or rather 
re-founded, for an earlier town had existed on the 
site) by PhEip of Maeedon in the middle of the dth 
cent* and called after his name. It was situated 
in eastern Macedonia — so near Thrace that it is 
sometimes spoken of as Thracian— on a steep hill 
rising at the edge of a great plain which stretches 
far mland to the north and north-west. In the 
opposite direction stood its port of Neapolis {the 
modem Kavala), 8 or 9 miles distant, at the 
nearest point of the coast : the road connecting the 
two, part of the great Egnatian road which ran 
across from the ^gean to the Adriatic, passed 
through a depression in a line of hEls which stretch 
east and south-east of PhEippi and cut it off from 
the sea. An immense marsh lay directly south of 
the town, fed by the springs which gave it its older 
name of Crenides. At the present time two 
streams pass one on each side of PhEippi, but at 
some short distance from it,— the larger rising on 
the east and flowing to the south of the town, — ^and 
fan into this lake or marsh, which in turn is itself 
a source, though not the main one, of the river 
Bramenica, a tributary of the Strymon. If ancient 
authorities, however, are to be trusted, this river, 
known as Angitas or Gangites or Gangas, derived 
its name from the PhEippi branch. Where the i 
country is so marshy, the configuration of the 
streams may have altered since St. Paul’s day. i 

PhEippi, with the rest of the dominions of Per- 
seus, king of Macedonia, fell under Roman do- 
mination by the victory of the consul .^mEius 
Faulius in 168 B.C., whose reorganization of the 
conquered territory, whEe it preserved municipal 
freedom and self-government and diminished taxes, 
aimed at destroying the political unity of Mace- 
donia by a division into foiir regions ; a division so 
strictly carried out that an inhabitant of one region 
cotEd neither intermarry with nor hold property in 
another. Of these regions the first, which, n^: 
iunphipolis for its capital, included the whole dis- 
trict east of the Strymon, and therewith Philippi. 
It Is, however, doubtful to what extent this system 
of tetrareMes survived the formal estahlishment of 
Mac<^onia m a province {A.B. 146). 

The event which differentiated the fate of 
Philippi from that of Macedonia at large was of 
much later date. In the autumn of B.O. 42 the 
party which had brought about Omsar’s death in 
the nope of rwtoring the republic was finally, ex-. 
IdBypulOTed in the defeat of Bratus and Cassius by 
111 Lvdift, whMi wm also thu siflt of » Usho^o (Hierodes, 
Somim Mpim, p. 16S), and wm distant from' Hiempolis only 
fifteen miles, the proximity of ttie two cities would account 
the more eamy for BMp the Bvangehst, as weE as Philip the 
ApMtle,^'hdng associated ' 1 ^ ' 


Antony and Octavian (afterwards Augustus) out- 
side the w^alls of Philippi, The colony of Philippi, 
Colonia Augusta Julia [Victrix]* Philif>pensium, 
was founded, as the name Julia implies, in lionoui 
of the victory of the cause of Julius Caesar (cf. 
Strabo, vu, fr. 41, KaroiKia p,LKpd^ fiera r^p 

Tepl 'Bpodrov kolI Kdaffiov ^rrav) : and the first citizens, 
if we may judge from the phrase cohorspraet. FML 
upon the coins, w^ere soldiers of the bodyguard of 
Antony and Octavian. A second foundation by 
Augustus after the battle of Actium eleven years 
later, when many of the dispossessed partisans of 
Antony in Italy were transplanted to Byrrhachium 
and PhEippi (Bio, li. 4, § 6), is commemorated by the 
other title Augusta, The territory of the colony 
included Neapolis. 

Each Roman colony was a fresh representation 
of the Roman people in miniature. The magistrates, 
elected by the citizens, or rather by the senate of 
the colony, fulfilled on a small scale the functions 
of their prototypes in Rome, and like them were 
attended by lictors bearing fasces or bundles of 
rods ; their authority, within their district and 
over its inhabitants, excluded even that of the 
governor of the province. And PhEippi, besides 
the normal privileges of all colonies, possessed as 
well the ius Italicum^ or exemption for its terri- 
tory from the rent ordinarily reserved for the 
Roman state over conquered countries. 

About a hundred Latin inscriptions survive from 
PhEippi ; the most interesting, (7/X ni. i. 633, re- 
cords the names of a or burial guild 

recruited from the lower classes (including out of 
a total of 69, 4 slaves of the colonia and 3 of private 
persons^ and entitled cuUores or sodales Silvani. 
The guild had its sacerdos, its junior [sacerdoslf s,nd 
its aedilis, and had erected a temple (the gifts foi 
which are recorded) to its tutelary deity. 

Christianity first made its way to Philippi, am 
far as w^e know, in the person of St. Paul. Some- 
where about A.D. 50, perhaps most probably in the 
goring of that year (see Chkonology of New 
Testament, vol. i. p. 422), the apostle in the 
course of his second missionary journey crossed 
for the first time from Asia, and having set foot 
on European ground at the seaport of Neapolis, 
pushed on without delay to the mother city of 
FhEippi, where sufficient stay was made to preach 
and found a Church. His companions were, from 
Antioch SEas (Ac 15^), from Lystra Timothy (16^), 
from Troas Luke (16^®, where the first person plural 
commences in the narrative). 

St. Luke describes Philippi as crptirvi r^s /upiias Mo6a»3ev/«ff 
leojas xoXuviec,, a phrase which, as it stands, must mean either 
* the first city in rank,* or * the first city they came to,’ in 
(that) district of Macedonia. The objections to either inter- 
pretation are serious. (1) Philippi’ was not the first city in 
rank, for Thessaloniua was the capital of Macedonia as a whole, 
while in S.E. Macedonia, Amphipolis, distant only 30 miles from 
Philippi, was not only the capital of the region in the original 
Boman tetrarchy (see above), but was still in St. Luke’s day 
much more than its equal in importance i Amphipolis had a 
separate issue of coins for the reign of each of the emperors 
from Augustus to Nero, while for the same period Philippi 
was apparently content with two, one under Augustus and 
one under Claudius. (2) Nor is the translation * first city to 
come to * any more satisfactory. As a matter of fact the apostle 
first set foot in Ne^olis ; and in so far as Neapolis was Thracian 
(so Bp. Lightfoot, Philippians*t p. 50, n. 1), Philippi must have 
been the same, since Neapolis was in the territory of Philippi 
(CIL m. i. p. 120). And if the geography of this interpretation 
is doubtful, its grammar is impossible ; is never used in 
this sense without qualifying words (Field, Motes on the Trans- 
lation of the Mew Test, ad loe.^ quoting rnv refA«- 

epdirt) . . . irpk {U(mfJL&p'iet,v, . . . mm Air* ’A^^os/V). 

Moreover, in either translation the before fMpidf is intoler- 
ably awkward, and so the older scribes felt ; B drops the article, 
and the Bemn reviser (D) substitutes for irpakn mUs ftepi^ts the 
single word xt(p»3A, 


follows Head, Sistoria Mumorum, p. 192, m 
but Mommsen, Clh m. i. 660, denies the titU 
seem to be sufficiently proved from the coins. 
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Hort (Jfw Tmtmmnt in Greek, Appendix, ad loe.) attempted to 
escape tbese difflciilMes by reading tlupi^of for lAtpiiM, * a chief city 
of Pierian Macedonia.* But if we are to emend, it is better to read 
«p4ms for «p^Tn * a city of the first region of Macedonia and 

a colony.* tafia simple emendation—it may have arisen either 
by the accidental reauplication of the letters v»j, or from a mis- 
understanding of the correction if by mistake »p^m was written 
originally, and •<ms written over it to correct it— occurred first 
to Joannes Olerious (according to Blass, FMMogy of the Gospels, 
p. 68, but we have not been able to verify the statement) and to 
the unnamed Mend of an English divine, James Peirce (see 
Peirce's Paraphrase and Motes on the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Philippiam, ed. 1, A.n. 1725, ed. 2, A.n. 1733, , p. 3, and L. M. 
Artemonius, Initium Emnadii S, Johannis, a.d. 1726, pt. i. 
p.211) ; and in our own day has occurred independently to Field, 
op. cif. p. 124, loe. cit. and Acta Apo8tolorum,adloe., and 
to the present writer. The only possible objections appear to be 
(L) that f&ipis do&n not mean a district or region (Hort, loe, cit.y, 
and (ii.) that though Philippi had belonged to the * first region,' 
the whole division into tetrarchies had fallen out of memory 
long before. But as to (i.) pAipif is in fact found as a term for 
subdivisions of the Egyptian *nomes' (Ramsay, Church in the 


subdivisions of the Egyptian *nomes' (Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 168, note) ; as to (ii.) there is nothing in our 
^^nt knowlMge to justify so sweeping an assertion (Ramsay, 

St. Paul was always accustomed to commence 
3ns mission within the sphere of the reli^ous or- 
ganization of Judaism. jBut Philippi — ^umike the 
Cypriot towns, Pisidian Antioch, Iconinm, Thessa- 
lonica, Bercea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus (Ac 
i 4 i i-yi. 10 , 17 ig4 igsj^possessed apparently no syn- 
ago^ie, so small was the number and importance of 
the Jews there, and on the Sabbath St. Paul found 
the few Jewish worshippers at prayers beyond the 
gates of the city by the riverside. If we ask our- 
selves why under such circumstances St. Paul 
stopped at Philippi, the most probable answer is 
that what attracted him was exactly the feature 
which accounted for the paucity of Jews, namely, 
that it was not an ordinary Greek town but a Ro- 
man colony : Rome and things Roman were upper- 
most in the mind of St. Paul. 

The reading of the Textus Reoeptua is eV ive/ui^tra trpoenuxij 
‘where there was accustomed to be prayer’; and Blass’s 
conjecture, ad loe., kv trp/nrstjyy tTvxi, gives ajiimilar sense. 

The W'estern authorities, however (mxs^ sTva/, D ; oratio 

esse uidebatur, latt.), as well as Westcott and Hort 
lepoffivxvi* tJvm, hut no single uncial gives exactly this reading), 
say nothing about the hamtual character of the worship there ; 
and it would be possible, if St. Paul’s visit could coincide with 
one of the great Jewish fasts (those of the 4th, 5th, 7th, and 
10th months, Zee 819), to suppose that the riverside worship 
was due only to the solemnities of the day. Compare Tertullian, 
de ieiunio Id, *Iudaicum certe ieiunium ubique celebratur, cum 
omissis templis per omne littus quocumque in aperto aliquando 
iam precem ad csalum mittunt* ; by which we ought perhaps to 
inteipret the more general words of the Decree of the Halicar- 
nassians (Josephus,^ xiv. x. 23), r» 

xat.) rh hph 4fvv^i3aTv . . . Mat) rks irpocrsvx»s xomarBeu ^poi 

x»T» TO r^rpm iOof. Where no seashore was available, 
any open place, quocumque in aperto, appears to have answered 
the purpose. It will be noted that both authorities specially 
mention ‘pmyer* or ‘prayers 'as the distinguishing mark of 
this open-air service, just as St. Luke does for Philippi.* 
On the whole it is more probable that we are to understand 
that the open space by the river was the normal scene of what 
Jewish worship there was at Philippi. 

That St. Paul ‘saf" aud so spoke ‘ to the women 
who had gathered’ there, appears to imply both a 
contrast to the more formal procedure of a syna- 
gogue (St. Paul stands to preach at Pisidian 
Antioch, Ao 13^®, yet see Lk42‘>*2X), and also the 
non-existence of many worshippers beyond the 
(Gentile) women who here as elsewhere, especi^y 
in Macedonia (Ac 13®® 17^*^^), were attracted to 
Judaism, From this class, at any rate, was drawn 
the first convert, Lydia the purple seller of Thya- 
tira, who was followed by the whole familia of 
which she was the mistress ; her house became the 
home of the apostle and the centre of the Philip- 
pian Church (see Lydia, and cl Ramsay, St. Paul 
th^ Eomm Trmdler, p. 214). 

Among the women infiuenced by St. Paul, either 
as an attendant at the preaching by the riverside, 

* There appears to be little or no evidence for any technical 
use of rpormxfi in the sense of an informal * place of prayer ’ as 
opposed to ‘synagogue.* See art, Synagoghie. 


or simply from tlie general spread of interest in 
the strangers and in the novel faith they were pro- 
pagating in Philippi, was a slave girl, who per* 
formed in a small way the functions of an oracle, 
and gave answers like one under inspiration to 
whatever questions might be asked of her, lies 
owners, of course, reaping the benefit of the fees 
paid for the privilege of inquiry. 

As the pagan prophetess the prophetesses of the Mon- 
tanists) was conceived of as the passive instrainent; of the spirit 
which inspired her, she would speak with its voice, not with her 
own, and so might he called (as Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 215) 
ventriloqua or ly<yce,ervp{[jc.vQo 5 (thus the Witch of Endor in the 
Fathers IS called both and lyyoiffrpifwBos), For several 

points in the story, compare the description of a false prophet 
m the Shepherd of Hermas, Mand. 3£i. § 12, 

T^s srpoatjTiiMS eotirov,^ s«w ^ fAvj ov ^Tp$(^nuti : § 2^ ws' ixi. 

^vTst ipxovTcci xeti tTipotrStriv mvtov t* »poit terveti mvtoiS I 6, 
oXaif «w jtwj kxspMrt}&p I § 18, xma ymni&v s&urols xpo^nriuu 

Daily as St. Paul passed to ‘the (place of) prayei/ 
the girl, perhaps from some fixed station at a 
street corner, annoyed him by following and crying 
out that he and his companions were, like herself, 
‘slaves of (the) God,’ divinely inspired to preach to 
the Philippians a ‘ way of salvation,’— a form of 
recommendation not at all after the mind of St. 
Paul, — ^till at last one day he turned and made use 
of those powers of exorcism which the early Chris- 
tians never for a moment doubted that they could 
wield, ‘in the name of Jesus Christ,’ over the 
spirits that ‘ possessed’ such pagan devotees. The 
girl, whose belief in him was no doubt very real, 
lost from that day forward her supposed gift ; and 
her owners (the injury to their gains making 
them keenly susceptible to the injury to their 
religion) seized Paul and his chief companion, 
Silas, dragged them to the forum, — the great open 
space in a Roman city on to wdiich the law-courts 
would look, — and brought them before the magis- 
trates on the double charge of violating public 
order {iKTapderaovenv r7]v v6\ip) and of preaching 
rites which for Romans at least, whatever might 
be the case with others, it would be illegal to 
accept or carry out {KarayyiKKovaiP d otiK i^errip 
ilfup iroLCLP 'Pw^afots odaiv). 

The magistrates are called cLpx^'>'^^^ in, Ac 16^®, ffrptx.Tyiyot in 
1620. 22. 85. S6. 38; and Prof. Ramsay {St. Paul, p. 217. Jmirnal 
of Theological Studies, Oct. 1899, p. 116) sees in St. Luke’s 
employment of the two terras in 16i»* 20 a proof that the book 
never received its finishing touches. oLpxovTte was the normal 
Greek word for a supreme board of magistrates. e-Tpavinyk was, 
in later times at least, used interchangeably with ; but 
it was also the technical rendering of the Latin preetor {bo 
oiiVT(a‘rpciTy,yofssproprcetor)'; and in some colonies the highest 
grade of magistrates were actually called after the Roman 
model prmtores, so that it has been questioned whether this 
may not have been the case at PhiHppi. But it would seem 
that this usage was confined to the period b,o. and to the oldest 
group of Roman colonies outside Italy, those in Gallia Marbon^ 
ejisis. It must be taken, then, as fairly certain that the official 
title of the superior magistrates was not preetor but as in other 
colonies duumvir. [The inscription CIL iii. Suppl. Ho. 7339, 
which speaks of one who was Qujestor in Bithynia-Pontus, 
Cerial .^Edile, Prsetor-designate, Decurion or Senator, at 
Philippi and in Thrace, refers to the Roman Pr;®torship], 
Duumvir, Duoviri, can be represented literally in Greek by 
»v«i/3<sr ; but it is beyond question that a writer 
like St. Luke would avoid, if possible, such awkward literalism. 
He could only fall back on the rough equivalent ffvptoTTiyis : and 
his use of this Greek phrase in no way proves either that the 
magistrates at Philippi were preetores, or even that they were 
called so by courtesy. 

The trial was never carried to an end (djcara- 
Kplrovs, Ac 16®“^) ; popular feeling had been roused, 
and the magistrates, in the exercise of their general 
power to detain and punish suspicious characters 
(Mommsen, Bomisches Strafrecht, 1899, p. 309, 
n. 1), summarily ordered their lictors to scourge 
the prisoners, A Roman citizen was by law ex- 
empt from a form of punishment which was looked 
upon as degrading [if^pLorBipres iv 1 Th 

2^) ; and since on one other occasion at least Bt. 
Paul claimed his rights (Ac 22^), it is possible that 
at Philippi too he made a protest which passed un- 
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beard or imlieeded ; but as be suffered scourging 
altogether^ not less than three times (rpls ipajSdLa-Brjp, 
2 Co II®), it is also possible that for, the moment he 
was silent of set purpose about his citizenship.' 
|If it could be supposed, in face of that 

SEas was not a citizen, . the motive of his silence 
would be obvious].. The prisoners were then re- 
manded with special instructions as to their safe 
custody ; and tlie gaoler, no doubt rightly inter- 
preting this as a wam.ing against too lenient a 
treatment, threw them into the Inner prison and 
made their feet fast in the stocks, 

'Tlie was surrouacled entirely by the outer 

prison, and appears to have had no light and no air 'except 
•through the door : for .iUuatrations of the inner prison and 
stocks, cf. (1) Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne' 
f 177 1 Eusebius, MS v. 1^, eipxt^p kv ffx^vsi im) 

vS h h'<»vaer(if rm 

sr^dm M wifcrtm ^mnipofinhmv rpuiFts/m ; (2) Acte of IPerpetua 
202) § S, post paucos dies recipimur in carcerem et expaui quia 
mmqmm experta eram tales tenebras, ik panels horis emissi in 
meliorein locum carceris ; , § 8, die quo In nemo mansimus : (3) 
Acte of Honius (a.n. 250) § .11, m SstrfiieipvKecmff ... te<3&A«v ^ureuit 
«V y^vifov, but afterwards they were allowed out .i/V v& 
(4) JEus. SE^vt^ 89, cf, Origen (c, a.d.,260). ws ti 

^rl xX&tm Mec.} jmx*7f stpm^ n/rntfime met} ireZstg 

im WffMpm. vw mXotwnpim |wAW ^mpkve&kss haerripMvee, rntraa- 
, is&pmm ; (6) Cyprian, Bp, xxxvii. 8, squalorem carceris ac 
receptaculi poenalts horrorem ; xxxix, 2, per decern nouem 
diM eustodia carceris sseptas in nemo ac ferro fuit. , Of. 
Mommsen, MkmisGim Strajreddf p. 302. ' 

At midnight Paul 'and Silas were sinring at 
their prayers {irpo<rei;x6/Aem ;■ Jewish litur- 
giology is too: obscured a subject for us to say 
whether it formally included prayers for mid- 


whether it formally included prayers for mid- 
night, but Ps 119®®* should not be overlooked ; ■ in ' 
any case, the ^ hymns ^ may probably have been ; 
from the Psalter), when' an earth< 3 ,uake„ shook the 
prison so violently that the bars of all the doors 
and the fetters of the prisoners gave way. The 
gaoler, supposing naturally that his prisoners had 
taken the opportunity to escape, and knowing that 
he would be held responsible for them, would have 
committed suicide if St. Paul had not been able to 
reassure him, and so turn him from his purpose. 
From that moment, if not before, it is clear that 
he attributed the convulsion of nature to the 
prayers and powers of Ms two prisoners ; and he at 
once professed himself their convert. From the 
inner prison he removed them to his own house, — a 
violation of the spirit rather than of the letter of 
the magistrates’ injunctions,' — ^ministered' to their 
temporal wants, and received from them spiritual 
instruction and baptism. As in Lydia’s case, the 
whole household came over to Christianity with 
its head. 

As soon as day broke, the dmvir% doubtless 
thinking to avoid all further complications by 
seeing that the objects of the riot left Philippi 
before the excitement should burst out afresh, sent 
their Motors to the prison with an order terminating 
all further proceedings, which, as Eoman prisons 
were used only as places of detention before or 
during trial, was equivalent to a direct order of 
release. St. Paul refused to leave in this undigni- 
ied fashion i he advertised the fact that he and 
Silas were citizens; and he demanded a personal 
acknowledgment of their error by the magistrates. 
This was willingly accorded as the price of the 
departure of the unwelcome strangers,^ whose 
citizenship not only rendered illegal the previous 
proceedings, but would complicate any future pro- 
ceedings that the owners or the populace might 
choose to press against them. St. Paul, though he 
would not forego a formal farewell to his hostess 
and Ms converts, did not further contest the 
demand that he should leave Phflippi, where, 
indeed, his presence might for the moment hinder 
rather than further the work of the gospel. But 
the foundations of a flourishing Church had been 
laid ; and Luke, the writer of 'the Acte, was (to I 


judge from the dropping of the first person plural; 
between 16^*^ and 20®} left in charge of it. 

_Five years later (perhaps in a.D. 55) St. Paul, on 
Ms way to Corinth in the course of the third 
' missionary ■ journey, passed' again through, Mace- 
donia and exhorted at length the Christians of 
* those parts’ (vapaxaX^cras airaijs: Xdytp ■roXAy, Ac 
20‘‘^). ^ We may be certain that a visit to Philippi 
was included, for the time occupied in travelling 
from Ephesus to Corinth was apparently as much 
as six months (cf. 1 Co 16® with Ac 20^- ®). On Ms 
return from Corinth in the early spring he paid 
another and unintended visit (Ac. 20®), the last of 
which we have a definite record ; and though it 
delayed the journey to Jerusalem, which, he was. 
so anxious to accomplish by Pentecost (Ac 20^®), 
he spent with' the 'Philippian Church' the last 
pascha which he was to enjoy in freedom for' 
many years, whEe his (mostly Gentile ?) com- 
panions went on and awaited him at Troas, 'At 
PhEippi the ‘ we-passages* commence again (20®) : 
St. Luke appears to have' joined St., Paul again at 
this point, and probably stayed by him during the 
rest of the period of the Acts. 

The bonds of peculiar affection which united St. 
Paul to his Philippian converts are impressed on 
every line of the letter (see Philippians, Epistle 
TO THE) which he wrote to them from Rome, prob- 
ably at the beginning of his first captivity there 
(c, A.D. 59-60). 

That St, Paul again visited Philippi during the 
eastern travels implied in the Pastoral Epistles, is 
not recorded, but may almost be assumed. The 
apostle journeyed to Macedonia from Ephesus 
(1 Ti 1®), and the journey would naturally be made 
md Troas and PhEippi. And if the recorded visit 
to Troas (2 Ti 4®®) belongs, as is probable, to a 
different and later occasion, the indications of the 
Pastoral Epistles suggest two visits to PhEippi 
rather than one. 

At the beginning of the 2nd cent, the Church of 
Philippi emerges once more for a moment into the 
light of history, when it received a visit from one 
apostolic father and a letter from another. Some 
time in the reign of Trajan {i.e, before A.D. 117), 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, was condemned to 
death as a Christian, and sent in charge of a guard 
of soldiers to be thrown to the beasts at Rome. 
His route, as we know from his Epistles, lay 
through PhEadeiphia, Smyrna, and Troas. Thence, 
like St. Paul, he must have crossed to Neapolis 
and so reached Philippi (his guards were probably 
making for one of the Adriatic ports by way of the 
Egnatian road), since the Church of PhEippi 
‘ welcomed ’ and * escorted ’ him, and on his depar- 
ture wrote two letters, one to the Church at 
Antioch consoling them for the loss of their 
bishop, and one to Polycarp of Smyrna asking for 
copies of as many as possible of the letters which 
Ignatius had written in Asia Minor.* St. Poly- 
carp’s answer is his Epistle to the FhilippmnSt the 
sole source of our knowledge of this episode of 
Philippian history. We learn from it, further, 
that scandal had been caused at PhEippi by the 
conduct of the presbyter Valens (the name is 
singularly frequent in Philippian inscriptions), and 
his wife, who had apparently, like Ananias and 
Sapphira, combined to cai'i^ out some dishonest 
I financial transaction. Avarice would seem specially 
reprehensible to a Church which had distinguished 
itself for liberality as the PhEippian Church had 
done in St. Paul’s day (Ph ; and of Macedonia 
generally, 2 Co II®* ® 8^"®). 

Of the subsequent history of the PhEippian 
Church nothing seems to he known tEi we meet 

* It is not impossible that this request of the Pbilippiana was 
the origin of the collection of a corpus of the Ignatian iettera* 
and therewith of their preservation for later ages. 
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the names of a few of its bishops among the sub- 
scriptions to 4th and 5th cent, councus; ‘Por- 
phyrins a Macedonia de Philippis ’ at Sardica in 
A.D. 844 (the Church of Philippi was therefore 
Athanasian, not Arian) ; ‘ Flavian© Philippensium 
qui End quoque reuerendissirai Thessalonicensium 
episcopi locum gerebat ’ (he signed next after the 
bishops of Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Ephesus) 
at the cecumenical Council of Ephesus in A.D. 431 ; 

* Sozon Philippi ’ at the Latrocinium of Ephesus in 
A.D. 449, and the same bishop, ‘ Sozon Philippensis,* 
at the Council of Chakedon, which undid the work 
of the Latrocinium, in a.d. 451. 

LiTBaATURS.— For tbe topography— Leake, Travt^in Northern 
Qreeeet iii. (1835), esp. pp. 214-225 ; and the Austrian and Bul- 
garian staff maps o! Macedonia. For the secular history— 
Livy, 3dv. 29 ; Diodorus ; Strabo, vii. fr. 41 ; Dio, IL 4, § 6, and the 
Inseriptionum Latinarum, iii. i. 683-707, iii. Supple- 
mentum^ 7337-7358. For the history of the Philippian Church 
generally— Lightfoot, St, PauPa Epiatle to the PhilippiansS 
pp. 47-65, S, IgnaUue and S, Polyearp\ ii. ii pp. 897-934; 
bams, Series Eptao^ypwrurn^ p. 429; Le <^en, Oriena Chris- 
tianm, ii. pp. 66-70. For further discussion and illustration 
of poini^ m St. Luke’s account (Ac 161^-40) see, e.^., the 
commentaries of Wetstein (1752) and Blass (Acta apostolorurrii 
1896), ad loe. ; Oonybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St, 
Paulf ch. ix. ; Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire 
(1893), esp. pp. 156-168, and St, Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen (1895), pp. 213-226. C. H. TURNER. 

PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.— 

L The Church of PhilippL 
it Time, Place, and Circumstances of Wziti^. 
iii. Contents of the Epistle. 

Iv. Characteristics of the Epistle. 

Note 1. On Ph IL 

2. „ „ 28-U. 

„ 8. „ 3ab.20. 

V, Genuineness and Integrity of the Epistle, 

Literature. 

L The Church of Philippi.— On the town see 
preceding article. The Church of Philippi was 
founded by St. Paul during his Second Missionary 
Journey, about the year A.D. 52 [Turner, 50] ; it was 
the first Church which he founded on the soil of 
Europe (Ac 16^^). On his arrival in the city, accord- 
ing to his custom, he sought out the Jews, who do 
not appear to have been numerous, for they had no 
synagogue within the city, only a * place of prayer ’ 
{vpoaevx^) outside the gates, on the banks of the 
river (xangites. Paul, accompanied by Silas and 
Timothy, and possibly by Luke (the use of ‘ we ’ in 
Ac 16^, and the graphic character of the whole 
narrative, betray the hand of an eye-witness), re- 
paired to this place on the Sabbath day and spoke 
to some women whom they found there. A certain 
God-fearing proselyte named I>dia [or this may be 
simply an ethnic name=s‘the Lydian*; see above, 
p. from the city of Thyatira, received the 

word, and was baptized with her household, Paul 
and his companions remained for some time in 
Philippi, continuing to frequent the Jewish place 
of prayer; there does not appear to have taken 
place any breach between him and the Jews on 
this occasion. The incident of the maid with the 
‘spirit of divination,* and the subsequent arrest of 
Paul and Silas, led to their abrupt departure, but 
not until the nucleus of a Christian Church had 
been formed. The author of the Book of Acts 
says that before leaving Philippi, Paul and 

Silas entered the house of Lydia and comforted 
‘the brethren.* 

Two features in the narrative deserve special 
notice, for they were not without influence on the 
subsequent history of the Philippian Church. The 
first is that the Jews were few in number; the 
second, that the earliest converts were women. To 
the first we may ascribe the failure of the Judaizers 
to gain a footing within this Church ; and perhaps 
the second explains the specially kindly interest 
taken by the Philippian Church in the personal 
fiomfort of the apostle. It may also account for 

the circumstance that tho disputes in the Philip* 
pian Church were about personal rather than 
doctrinal questions. It has been said that the 
narratives in Ac 16^® 17^‘ indicate— there is some 
corroborative evidence in the inscriptions— that in 
Macedonia women held a higher position than 
elsewhere. Female influence certainly continued 
strong in the Church of Philippi, for Paul regarded 
a personal quarrel between two of his female con- 
verts as a serious danger to the Church (Ph 4^* ®). 

The Church founded by Paul and his compani: 
continued to prosper. It sufiered persecution 
(2 Co 8^), but remained conspicuously faithful to the 
gospel of Paul and to Paul himself. If we are to 
understand ‘bishops,* ‘deacons’ (Ph 1^) as names of 
ecclesiastical officers, it appears to have made more 
rapid progress in organization than other Churches 
(see on this point bmow, iv. n. 2). The Churches of 
Macedonia, and we may be sure Philippi was not 
an exception, manifested their attachment to Paul 
by the alacrity with which they collected money 
for the poor saints of Jerusalem, although they 
were themselves in deep poverty (2 Co 8®). The 
Philippians also sent repeated personal gifts to 
Paul when he was in Thessalonica and in (iorinth 
(2 Co 8®, Ph 4^®* ^®) ; and, lastly, when he was in 
Rome their care for him again revived, and they sent 
a gift through Epaphroditus, who was instructed 
to remain in Rome and minister to the apostle 
{Ph4i8). 

It is probable that the friendship between Paul 
and the Philippians was cemented by more fre- 
quent intercourse than we know of." Polycarp 
[Philip, iii. 2) speaks of the ‘letters* written by 
Paul to the Philippians ; and, althongh this may be 
a mere inaccuracy on the part of Polycarp, or even 
if the plur. iinaroXai may be used to denote a single 
letter (see Lightfoot, ad loc,), it is most improbable 
that Paul made no written acknowledginent of 
the repeated gifts. As Philippi lay on the Via 
Egnatia, he must have frequently received tidings 
of its Church from friends and messengers (Ac 

In the year 57 [Turner, 55] Philippi had two visits 
from the apostle in person ; and it was in Mace- 
donia, and almost certainly in Philippi, that he 
spent the anxious days of waiting for Titus (2 Co 

213 ^6. 6)^ There also he wrote, in all probability, the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Co 2^® 7® 8^ 

If that was the case, Paul passed one of tlie most 
critical seasons in his life, when his entire life-work 
seemed in danger, among the Philippians ; and at 
such seasons friendships are deepened. A second 
visit was paid to Philippi when Paul kept the 
Paschal feast with his converts before leaving for 
Jerusalem; and the language in Acts suggests 
that it was with difficulty that he tore himself 
away from them (Ac 20®* % 

In his Epistle, Paul expresses a hope that he 
would again visit the Philippians after his releast 
from his Roman captivity (Ph 2^^). Whether this 
hope was fulfilled we cannot say. If he ’was re- 
leased,— as seems more probable, — and tiie Pastoral 

1 Epistles are to be accepted as a genuine record of his 
' subsequent labours, he certainly paid one visit to 
Philippi after his release (1 Ti 1®}, and probably 
more than one. 

I 'ii. The Time, Place, and CmcuMSTANCEs of 
Writing.— When St. ’ Paul wrote the Epistle to 
the Philippians, he was a prisoner (Ph 1^* 
and the mace of his captivity was almost certainly 
' Rome. He sends greetings from those of Caesar’s 
household (4®®). large and active Christian 

Church is in his neighbourhood, of whose doings 
he is fully cognizant A number of friends, 

, old and new, are beside him, and appear to have 
free access to him (4®^* ; he sends letters and 

messengers to distant Churches, and messengers 
come from, other lands to visit him (4*®). AH 
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iHs Is In harmoBy with Ms Roman life as de- 
Bcrihed in Acts {28®®) : it is improbable that he 
enjoyed the same liberty in Caesarea, where, more- 
over, as far as we know, there was no Christian 
Church, One expression only in the Epistle 
snggests Ciesarea, In the apostle writes that 
his bonds had become manifest in Christ ip 
T(fi vpaiTiapltfi, When in Csesarea, Paul was con- 
fined in the prsstorium of Herod (Ac 23®®). Usage 
forbids us to understand as the imperial 

palace on the Palatine ; nor does it seem to have 
been used (as is held by Ellicott, Meyer, etc.) as 
a name for the barracks of the imperial guard (see 
Lightfoot, Philip, p. 99). It is a designation, how- 
ever, frequently mven by Latin writers {e,g, Tac. 
Hut^ ii. 11) and by Josephus (Ant, xix. iii. 1) to 
the prmtorian or imperial guard; and in this 
sense most modem commentators understand it 
here. Mommsen {Berlin, A kadem, Sitzungsherichte, 
1895, p, 495 if. ), who is followed by Ramsay (St, 
Paul me Traveller, p, 357), maintains that it is here 
a name for the supreme imperial court, before which 
Paul appeared. This explanation relieves Paul’s 
words of that note of exaggeration which they con- 
tain according to the former interpretation ; for it is 
not possible that the knowledge of Paul as a bonds- 
man^ of Christ should have pervaded the ranks of 
the immense imperial guard. See, further, art. 
Pb^tobium, 

If Paul wrote the Epistle in Rome, it was written 
between 62 and 64 [Turner, 59 and 61] ; or if Har- 
Back’s chronology be adopted, between 57 and 59. 
The probability is that it is the last of the Epistles 
of the captivity, and that it belongs to its cl.osin^ 
period. (Bleek, Lightfoot, Sanday , Hort,ef al, would 
place it fi rst among the Epistles of the captivity; the 
view adv jcated in this art. is that of Zahn, Gwynn, 
Ramsay, et al,}, A good deal had happened in 
Rome since Paul’s arrival. If we accept Mommsen’s 
view (see above), he had already appeared before 
his judges; and he was looking forward to a 
speedy settlement of his case (2^), The assump- 
tion of Zahn (Pinl. in d, NT), that when the apostle 
wrote, the period of libera custodia had ended, and 
that he was in strict durance, rests upon a slender 
foundation, and is hardly consistent with the free 
intercourse with his friends implied in 2^®. 

St. Paul’s Roman life, as mirrored in the Epistle 
to the PhOippians, presents that blending of joy 
and sorrow, of unexpected triumphs and baffled 
hopes so familiar to the reader of the Book of Acts 
and of the Paulina Epistles. For years he had 
longed to see Rome that he might preach the gospel 
in that great gathering-place of the nations, and 
communicate some spiritual gift to the Church of 
the metropolis of the world. He entered Rome, 
however, in a guise that seemed to mock all ' his 
hopes of fniitfm apostolic labour ; but he was able 
to assure the Fhilippians that the frastration was 
only in appearance ; for his bonds in Christ had 
become manifest in a manner which had spread 
to wide circles the knowledge of Christ (1^®) ; and 
his presence as a captive for Chnst’s sake had 

t lekened evangelistic zeal within the Roman 
ureh (1”). But an element of personal bitter- 
ness mingled with his Joy at the success of the 
preaching of the gospel. Some of the preachers 
whom his inspiring presence had sent forth ^to 
preach were animatea by feelings of animosity 
towards himself, and preached Christ * of faction,^ 
hoping, as the apostle expresses it, to add afflic- 
tion TO Ms bonds (U’^). This can hardly mean 
that they hoped to increase the rigour of his cap- 
tivity, for if they had irritated the authorities by 
their preaching, they would themselves have been 
the fiwt sufierers ; they rather wished to make 
him feel more acutely the limitations of his cap- 
tive condition as compared with the unfettered ■ 


freedom enjoyed by his rivals. It is the opinion 
of some critics {e,g. E. Haupt) that the cause 
of the hostility of those preachers was simply 
jealousy of the masterful alien who had become 
the leader of the Christian community in Rome. 
Had they bep Judaizers, it is urged, Paul could 
not have rejoiced in their preaching, after his 
emphatic condemnation of different gospels in the 
Ep. to the Galatians (1® 5% It is true that there 
do not seem to have been in Rome, when Paul 
wrote to the Romans, Judaizers of the extreme 
Galatian type. The Roman Church appears to have 
contained a majority of Gentile Christians, but 
there must have been in it a considerable minority 
of Jewish Christians, some of whom were anxious 
to preserve certain Jewish rites and customs. These 
may have taken alarm at the immense accession 
to the strength of the other party by the arrival 
in their midst of the great representative of anti- 
legal Christianity. It seems therefore not improb- 
able, and it is certainly more charitable to assume 
it, that those who preached Christ ‘ of faction ’ 
were under the influence of a more respectable 
motive than personal jealousy of the apostle. St. 
Paul might rejoice in their preaching, because 
through it men heard of Christ who would other- 
I wise not have heard the gospel at aU. It was 
otherwise when, as in the case of the Galatian 
Judaizers, an attempt was made to substitute a 
gospel trammelled by legal conditions for the free 
gospel of the grace of God, which the Galatians 
haa already received. 

During his Roman captivity St. Paul was solaced 
by the society of a number of friends. Timothj^ 
Luke, Epaphroditus, Aristarchus, Epaphras, Tychi- 
cus, John Mark, Demas, Jesus Justus, and Onesi- 
mus [see separate articles on these names] were all 
more or less frequent visitors in the hired house 
{fiiff$<j}pxi, Ac 28®®) in Rome, and not improbably 
often lodged under its roof. To a man like Paul, 
who possessed a genius for friendship, the pre- 
sence of his friends must have been a source of 
unfailmg joy and comfort ; and he owed to their 
ministrations not only the personal comfort ’which 
he enjoyed, but his opportunities of missionary 
eflTort in Rome and elsewhere; for he frequently 
sent them out on apostolic missions. But one ex- 
pression in the Ep. to the Fhilippians shows that 
the element of disappointment was not^ altogether 
absent even when he was in the society of his 
chosen friends, and that they did not always come 
: up to the apostle’s high standard of self-forgetful - 
I ness in the service of Christ. He writes (2^®* ®®), 

‘ I hope in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly. 
For I have no man likeminded who will care 
genninely for your state. For they all seek their 
own, not the things of Jesus Christ.’ It has been 
I said that if these words are to be taken seriously, 

: they show that Paul, like Luther in his old age, 
fell into a mood of morose complaining, which 
made him unjust towards his fellow- workers. But 
we need not apply them to all the friends of whom 
mention has been made above, only to those, and 
perhaps few, who happened to be present with him 
at the time he was writing ; some of these appeal 
to have pleaded p3dvate business, and to have ex- 
cited Paul’s easuy roused indignation by their 
apparent indifference to a mission which was dear 
to his heart. ‘ ** All,” ’ writes Julicher (Einh in d, 
NT), * is without doubt hyperbolical. Paul was a 
man ; and he had a right to give expression in his 
letters to his passing moods.’ 

It is generally supposed that Epaphroditus was 
the bearer of the letter to Philippi, and that he 
was also the amanuensis. Lightfoot’s judgment 
is that ^on the whole it seems most probable* 
that 4® is an appeal to Epaphroditus, who was by 
. Paul’s side and writing down Ms words, to' use 
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his ’best endeavour to lieal the grievous quarrel 
between Euodia and S 3 n:ityche, Others consider 
this tmnaturalj and prefer to take as a 

proper name, and to explain yp^a-tos as ‘truly 
caued.* The return of Epaphroditus and the fit- 
ness of sending thanks for the gifts received, 
through the person who had brought them, was 
probably the immediate occasion of the Epistle. 

iii The Contents op the Epistle. — The 
Epistle begins in St. Paul’s usual manner, with 
this exception, that the bishops and deacons are 
singled out for special greeting (1^* ®). The jostle 
goes on to say that the remembrance of the rhilip- 
pians always awakens in his heart thankfulness to 
God, and that his prayers for them are accom- 
panied with joy, because of their fellowship in the 
furtherance of the gospel from the day they first 
heard it (w.®*®). A prayer follows, that their love 
may abound more and more, and that it may he 
accompanied with knowledge and discernment so 
that they shall be able to prove things that differ, 
and be found free of offence unto the day of Christ 

The apostle then turns to his own affairs, which 
are likewise those of the gospel. His captivity, 
instead of proving a calamity to the cause of 
Christ, as might have been feared, had contributed 
to the spread of the glad tidings, his bonds having 
become manifest in Christ throughout the whole 
prsetorium and to the rest. His captivity had 
likewise emboldened many brethren to speak the 
word of God without fear ; and although some of 
the preachers had been animated by unworthy 
feelings towards himself, he was able to re- 
joice that they had proclaimed Christ. For him- 
self, he cherished the confident expectation and 
hope that Christ would be magnified in him, 
whether by his life or by his death. Death was 
to him a more attractive prospect than life, for 
after death he should be with Christ ; hut his life 
was more needful for the Philippians and his other 
converts, and he felt confident that he would be 
spared for their sakes. Only one thing could 
aamp the joyful confidence of the apostle, evil 
tidings of his converts, and he therefore exhorts 
them to live in a manner worthy of the gospel, 
and not to he intimidated by adversaries 

An appeal to the Philippians follows, to fulfil 
the apostle’s joy by living fives of brotherly love. 
They are warned to shun the spirit of faction 
and vainglory, and to cultivate lominess of mind. 
In their liord Christ, who exchanged the form of 
God for the form of a servant (Bruce, Eumil, of 
Christ, p. 28 ; see Gifford, Incarnation, p. 22 ff., 
and below, iv. n. 2), they had before them an ex- 
ample of lowliness of mmd, and in His subsequent 
exaltation, a proof of God’s approval of the lowlv 
mind {2‘-^^). 

The apostle then repeats certain warnings al- 
ready given against disputings and murmurings, 
and entreats the Philippians to live as children of 
God. His absence ou^t to act as an additional 
incentive to more strenuous efforts on their part 
to work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling 

The apostle intimates Ms intention to send 
Timothy to visit Philippi, that he may comfort 
them, and bring tidings of them to himself. 
Timothy is one who will truly care for their wel- 
fare ; and such men were at the time rare among 
the apostle’s companions, for they all seek their 
own, not the things of Jesus Christ. The apostle 
explains that he has sent back Epaphroditus whom 
the Philippians had sent to minister to him, be- 
cause Epaphroditus, after a dangerous illness, had 
been seized with a longing for his home. He had, 
however, done noble service to the apostle, and 
deserved the best reception from his feliow-Chris. 


tians in Philippi on his home-coming. The pas® 
sage ends with the words, ‘ Finally, my brethren 
rejoice in the Lord ’ 

The last wmrds of the former paragraph seemed 
to indicate that the apostle was about to close 
his letter. But a new paragraph begins with 
in which he goes on to state that he does not 
hesitate to repeat warnings formerly given, as he 
knows that they are a means of safety for his con- 
verts. An impassioned invective foUo'ws against 
the ‘ dogs ’ of the concision w^ho were ahvays bark- 
ing at Yiim. Their worship, which they were s® 
eager to introduce among all Christians, was a 
worship in the flesh, and not by the Spirit of God. 
Paul had himself possessed, in ail their fulcess, the 
fleshly privileges of which the Judaizers boasted, 
and had renounced them that he might gain 
Christ in their stead, and experience the power 
of His resurrection, and that falowship in Christ’s 
sufferings through which lies the path to a joyful 
resurrection. The apostle adds that he is aware 
that his own apprehension of the blessings of the 
Christian calling is as yet incomplete, but he de- 
scribes himself as one who is forgetting the things 
that are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before. A warning reference 
follows to some who are spoken of as the enemies 
of the cross of Christ, not apparently because 
of their ojpposition to the gospel, but oecaiis© of 
their worldly and licentious lives. These men 
mind earthly things; but the citizenship of the 
Christian is in heaven. The passage concludes 
with a general exhortation to Christian steadfast- 
ness (3^^-#). An entreaty follows to two %vomen, 
Euodia and Syntyche, who had been formerly 
I fellow-labourers wnth Paul, to be of one mind in 
the Lord; and an unnamed true yoke-fellow (or 
perhaps [see above] a friend named Synzygm) is 
exhorted to labour to bring about the iiesired 
reconciliation. All are exhorted to rejoice in the 
Lord, and to show by their gentle and forbearing 
behaviour towards all men that they believed their 
Lord to be at hand. Their needs should be laid 
before tne Lord in prayer, and the peace of God — 
a hetcer defence than all the devices of men — 
would stand sentinel over their hearts and thoughts. 
After another ‘finally,’ passage fofiows which 
seems^ to breathe the spirit of the philosophic 
moralist rather than of the Christian apostle. Let 
them open their minds and hearts to the con- 
templation of all true and beautiful thoughts, of 
all fair deeds wherever they are to be seen 

St. Paul then gives thanks for the gift the 
Philippians had sent through Epaphroditus, %¥hich 
he valued because of the spirit of which it was 
the manifestation, rather than for itself, for he 
was not in need. The Epistle closes wfith saluta- 
tions and the Pauline benediction 
■:iv,. The Chaeactekistics of the Epistle.— 
In the Ep. to the Philippians and in the Second Ep. 
to the Corinthians, St, Paul’s personal character 
IS more clearly revealed than in any of his other 
*^itings. But the two Epistles disclose different 
sides of his character. In 2 Co he is writing to 
adversaries and to lukewarm or suspicious friends, 
and we mark how acutely he felt personal slights 
and_ unworthy accusations. He pleads his own 
merits and services in a manner which shows that 
self-esteem was by no means dead within him, and 
he verges on what appears to the modern reader 
boastfulness. In writing to the Philippians, he is 
addressing some of the most trusted friends he had 
in the world. This trust in his readers gives a 
pleasing sense of repose to the Epistle. It accounts 
for the epistolary undress of the language, for the 
want of plan, for the repetitions, and for the 
obvious reluctance to leave off. There were some 
things amiss even in Philippi, and Paul had to 
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administer eertain reproofs, but he is less fearful 
than on other occasions, having a Ml conviction 
that God woidd perfect His good work, among them, 
and reveal His will to them in those matters which 
were m yet obscure to them. Chapter 3 forms an 
exception to the general restfnlness of tone observ- 
able in the Epistle (see Note 3 below). Critics, 
however, have ^discovered that there existed a sore- 
ness in the 'mind of the Philippians about Paul’s 
reception of their, pecuniary gifts. ■ Zalin {EinL m 
maintains that they had written a remon- 
itraiiee, to him complaining that he had not suitably 
acknowledged It. Another critic (Holsten) finds in 
St. Paul’s words '* thankless thanks.’ A third 
(E. Haupt), however, regards his acknowledgment 
as a ' veritable masterpiece of delicate and con- 
siderate courtesy. The, practice of , lauding the 
courtesy of the apostle has been somewhat , over- 
done. St. Paul could be ' veiy courteous, but his 
.courtesy was always kept in strict subordination 
to his duties as a counsellor and as a reprover. 
To say .not only that he did not desire, but that 
he did not require the gift, was not precisely 
the courtesy of the courtier ; and was likely 
enough to bring a shade of disappointment to the 
countenances of the poor people who had sent it. 
But the apostle evidently recognized that they 
were in some danger of , exaggerating the value _ of 
the money gift. He said, therefore, with all plain- 
ness of speech, that to him its value consisted 
solely in the evidence it gave of their personal 
affection, and of their willingness to make sacri- 
fices for the cause of God. 

NoteI. — P h sTiirxoarots xott hietyalvots. This is th6 first 

(unless we take into account the words attributed to Paul in 
Ac 2038) mention in the NT of bishops. Its presence in a 
letter purporting to be written by St. Paul has excited sus- 
picion of the genuineness of the letter, as the episcopal office 
(at. itjast in its monarchical form) is generally admitted to 
nave originated at a later period. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if St. Paul here refers to the holders of a definite ecclesi- 
astical office. Wiien writing to the Thessalonians, he spoke 
of their leaders as el (1 Th sp). In the Bp. to the 

Ephesians those exercising episcopal functions are named atw/as vijf 
xa) SiBcctrxetXei (Eph 4^1). In the Ep. to the Hebrews they are 
termed (He 1317). The apostle here names those 

* bishops’ who were elsewhere called by other names, but who 
exercised the same functions. Whether this was the first occa- 
sion on which the word was uttered in the Christian Church, we 
cannot say ; probably it had been already given by Paul or by 
others to Philippian Church rulers ; but it was a name, once 
given, that was likely soon to supersede all others on the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest. It was well known and 
understood by Greeks ; and not less so by the Jews, for it is 
csommon in the Septuagint ; and it expresses by a single word at 
once the dignity and the duties of the rulers of the Church. 

E. Haupt suggests that the bishops and deacons are here 
selected for special greeting because they had taken a leading 
art in arranging for and collecting the gift sent by Epaphro- 
itus. With regard to the two classes of persons named, Haupt 
writes: *It is possible that there is no reference here to the 
offices. In 1 Th 5^2 the same persons are certainly designated 
by the expressions el xaxtmvis and el ^pctff-vafjeivoi ; and it is at least 
pk table that tiie same is the case with regard to the 
and of Eph 4^1. Clement (I Bp.^ xlii. 5) ascribes 

presidency to and Zt&zevet alike. It is, therefore, pos- 

sible that here isrte-peeret and hzxevai are to be understood as 
applying to the same persons ; and that here as in the other 
Pauline Epistles, there was as yet no fixed terminology for the 
office of president' (Difi- GefangenachaftsbrieJ^ef p. 3). See, 
further, on th© subject of this note, Horfe, Eodesiaf lllf. 

Notb" 2.— Ph 2S'ii. This passage has been pressed into the 
ser%ice of speculative* theology, and many attempts have been 
made to extract from m an apostolic doctrine of the relations of 
the Divine and human natures of our Lord. It is verj* doubtful, 
however, If th© apostle had any intention of formulating, or 
even of hinting at the meaning which his words are supposed 
to bear. In v.4 h@ had uttered a warning against factiousness 
and vain glory, and a counsel follows to cultivate lowliness of 
mind. Of this voluntaw choice of lowliness, Christ was their 

f eat example, for He had exchanged His heavenly glory for 
e life of humanity, --for a life which ended in a death of 
ihime* 

Aooordlng to some commentators the words tf w M 
nyhtrmra «i meat ttfm refer to the 
iowimess of spirit exhibitei by the Son during Sis pre-existent 
life. Although In the form of God, He did not ambitiously 
unatoh at equrfity with the. Father. If tMs be the meaning, 
It ii a thought sfejcangely foreign to th© ordinary thought 
ol St* Paul to hint even at a possible rivalry between the 
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Father and the Son. Nor do the words force us to adopt 
this interpretation. The word /xoppj as distinguished from 
e-xnfJM denotes that which is essential to the subject, that 
which properly belongs to its nature ; and the words ro sTveu 
liff-ee, need not express a different, but the same idea. 
Christ being in the form of God, therefore possessed equality 
with God. The only word which creates difficulty is kp'arayfAcn, 
which, according to its termination, signifies ‘ a snatching,' not" 
‘the thing snatched.’ But substantives in -/wa? are frequently 
used to describe the concrete thing {e.g. ^up(»(rp,6sy ^apurytAt^ 
^ia-pek). 'Kp'trt&ypek occurs only once in classical writers in a 
passage in Plutarch (1/or. p. 12 A). So we cannot say with 
certainty whether or not it was ever employed in the passive 
sense. It was certainly so used by the Greek Fathers, who were 
writing in their native tongue. In a number of passages the 
Fathers employ the expression kp^raypek n fronlerdm as synonym- 
ous with the more ordinary expression &p{roiyjLtM vt troisierOett, If 
we may so translate aptraypLos here, the meaning is that Christ 
did not regard the equality with God which He possessed, as 
a prize to be eagerly grasped and retained, but of His own will 
surrendered it for the condition of lowliness. The verb mvovv 
(Ro 414, lOo IW 916 ) refers to this surrender by Christ of 
His heavenly glory and dignity, and the maimer of surrender 
is explained in the expression that follows — peop^nv ^euKou 
To answer the questions of speculative theology as to the exact 
relation which continued to exist between the ‘two natures' 
of Christ, was entirely foreign to the purpose of St. Paul’s 
exhortation. ‘It contains,’ writes Zahn (BinL in d, NT), 
‘hardly more dogmatical teaching than the sentence in 2 Oo 89,’ 

Note 8.— Ph 8lb-20. This passage does not harmonize either 
in substance or in tone, with the rest of the Epistle. It almost 
looks as if it had been torn out of its connexion in the Ep. 
to the Galatians, or in the 2nd Ep. to the Corinthians, It 
has certainly more kinship with those Epistles than with the 
Epistle in which it stands. It consists of a passionate invective 
against the Judaizers, reminding us of Galatians, followed by a 
vindication of St. Paul’s own position as the possessor of all the 
privileges of which the Judaizers were fond of boasting. 

It is extremely difficult to discover a fitting connexion be- 
tween it and the preceding paragraph, which concludes with 
the words, ‘ Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord.’ Some 
commentators <e.^. Bengel, B. Weiss, Klopper) have seen a link of 
connexion in the circumstance that Christian joy was obscured by 
the practice of Judaic rites which diverted the gaze from Christ : 

‘ Gaudium spirituale optimam affert certiiudinem contra errores, 
Judaicos praesertim’ (Bengel). But a connexion so delicately 
hinted, when the Judaizers were in question, is unlike St. Paul. 
Ligbtfoot gives up the attempt to establish an inner connexion of 
the passage with what goes before. He conjectures that the 
apostle was interrupted when writing the letter. In the inter- 
val something occurred in Rome which reminded him of the 
restless propagandism of the Judaisdng mi«eionaries. ‘ What if 
they should interfere at Philippi as they were doing at Rome, 
and tamper with the faith and loyalty of his converts ? With 
this thought weighing upon his spirit he resumes his letter.* 
But a device of this character rather suggests the interpreter in 
despair. We prefer the explanation of E. Haupt, who remarks 
that the fragmentary character of Paul’s closing exhortations 
makes it unnecessary to look for a connexion with the foregoing 
passage, if a possible danger to the Philippians from the Juda- 
izers was present to his mind. That he is speaking of the 
Judaizers sufficiently explains the sudden change of tone to 
severity and solemn warning ; for the mention of those plottei’s 
against the peace of his Churches always excited the indigna- 
tion of the apostle. It also accounts for the introduction of 
th© vindication of his own ancestral privileges as a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, and as one who had always been found blameless 
as touching the righteousness which is of the law ; for the 
apostle was aware that it was the invariable practice of the 
Judaizers to indulge in detraction of himself, whom they re- 
garded as the chief obstacle to their designs upon the freedom 
of the Church. 

V. The Genuineness and Integrity of the 
Epistle. — The geimineness of Philippians was de- 
nied by Baiir and his scholars Schwegler, Voikniar, 
etc., and by Hitzig. The mention of bishops and 
deacons in the greeting betrayed, they main- 
tained, a later date than the lifetime of St. Paul. 
They found in it, moreover, evident traces of the 
Gnosticism of the 2nd century. Its teaching regard - 
ing the Kenosis of Christ (2®) was a reflexion of 
the Valentinian myth of the fall of Sophia from 
the Pleroma to the Eenoma. In 2® they found 
the Gnostic Docetic teaching about the body of 
Christ ; and in 2^® Marcion’s doctrine of a Descensus 
ad Inferos. In Clement, who is mentioned in 4®, 
they perceived a reference to the Clement of the 
Clementine Romances. The design of the Epistle, 
according to Baur, was to repel Ebionite assaults, 
and to promote unity between the two sections of 
the Church. The views of Baur with regard to 
this Epistle possess at present only a historical 
interest. The Epistle to the Philippians is accepted, 
if not by all, at least by a great majority of NT 



critics. Many who reject Ephesians and are 
doubtful of Colossians (e.g, Jiilicher, Hilgenfeld, 
Pfieiderer, Lipsins), accept Fhiiippians as the 
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genuine work of the apostle. Holsten in Ms latest 
work (Fanlmisehe Theologie, 1898), although he 
continued to place it among the Epistles wrongly 
ascribed to Paul, admitted that its teaching is whmly 
Pauline. A theory was broached recently %Voelter 
{ThTf 1892) that the Epistle is in part the work of 
Paul, in part by another hand. The genuine parts 
are, according to Voelter, 2 W -29 410 - 21 . 2 s, 

The remaining parts are not genuine. Spitta {Zur 
GeschicMe n, LiL^ d, Urchristenthums^ 1893) also 
denies the integrity of the Epistle. C. Clemen 


of the whole of the Epistle, maintains that it consists 
of two letters of the apostle, written at different 
times, and made into one by an editor. 2'^"^ 3M® 
he holds to belong to the second le wer. The 
expression of Polycarp, that Paul wrote ‘letters’ 
to the Philippians, is relied upon as giving a certain 
traditional authority to this theory. Did the 
portions which are considered as belonging to 
different letters follow one another consecutively, 
the theory might deserve some consideration ; for 
two letters by the same author might easily have 
got fastened together, and would in time have been 
regarded as one letter. But it is hard to see what 
motives could have induced an editor to transform 
two connected letters into a document of artificial 
piecework. Chapter 3 alone gives some colour to 
the idea that foreign matter may have found its 
way into the Epistle, but is not sufficient to lead 
us to accept Clemen’s theory. 


each meaning used in the masculine singular, a id 
without the article. But no such use is ever mxda 
of any primitive from which Felishtim might be 
derived. The other way is by the use of the 
gentilic adjective in the masculine singular, with 
the article. We have, for example, ‘the Moabite/ 
‘the Jebusite,’ ‘the Ekronite/ ‘the Gittite,’ in 
the singular, alike for an individual and for the 
people as a whole, though the English versions 
pluralize words of this class when they denote 
peoples. In contrast with this, the word FelisMi 
IS used in the singular only of individuals, the 
instances being Goliath (1 S 17®* and often) and 
the Philistine of 2 S 21 ^“^, and is always plural 
when it denotes the Philistine people. Further, 
it is regularly used without the article, though 
there are some exceptions, e.g, Jos 13% 1 S 4^ 7^® 
1320 17511.^ 2 S 5’®^ 2P^ (KetL), I Ch 2 Ch 2 P% 
These facts differentiate this name, in a very 
marked way, from most other biblical names of 
peoples. 

This differentiation becomes the more marked 
when we note that it serves to affiliate the Philis- 
tine name in certain directions, as well as to sever 
it in other directions. Perhaps the name Caphtorim 
and the six other unusual names mentioned 
with PUishttm in Gn 10 ^®* follow completely 
the same usage, though the number of instances 
is too small to be decisive. The word E^phaim, 
when used as a gentilic name, follows the 
same usage ; and the other proper names of the 


giant peoples follow it in that they are used in 
the plural (see Giant, etc.). The name 
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the plural (see Giant, etc.). The name 
denoting the Egyptian people, is plural except 
in Ezr 9% The words ‘Ethiopian,’ 

‘ Lybian,’ ’^^ 5 , * Chaldsean,’ denoting peoples, are 
always plural, and are regularly definite without 
the article. All this is certainly significant of 
facts in Philistine history. Whether the facts 
thus signified are recoverable is another question. 

2 , Characteristics of the Philistines in the times 
when they are best known , — The usage attending 
the name is not more remarkable than are many 
of the facts concerning the Philistines themselves, 
as they appear in the OT. 

Their territory extended ‘from the 
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which is before Egypt, even unto the border of 
Ekron northward ’ (Jos 13®- ®). Its eastern limit 


Ekron northward ’ (Jos 13®- ®). 
was at Beth-shemesh (1 S 6 ^®). 


Its eastern limit 
It included pos- 


sibly 2000 square miles of land, much of it re- 
markably fertile. Within this territory there 
were, according to the biblical writers, in the 
times when the Philistines were prominent, four 
kinds of inhabitants. First, tnere were the 
Philistines proper. Second, there were remnants 
of the Anakim and the Avvim in Gaza, Gath, 
Ashdod, etc. (Jos 11 ** 13®, Dt 2*®). These were 
politically Philistine, m the Anakim at Hebron 
were politically Amorite. Third, the accounts 
of the conquest under Joshua and of the subse- 
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PHILISTIA.— See next article, and Palestine. 


PHILISTINES in Am 9’ and 1 Ch 14^ 

IKethtbhl • LXX in the Hexa- 

teuch, and dJM^vKoi elsewhere ; in Josephus and 
other Greek writers ^uXiarivoi or naXatvrem). — 

‘ PhBistmes’ is the gentilic plural of in AV 
‘Palestina,* ‘Palestine/ ‘the Philistines,’ but 
in BY always ‘Phiiistia’; in Assyr. *Falast%f 
*Filistu^$ in Gr. HahaierTtpiji, but in LYX always 
transmuted into the word for ‘Philistines* (Ex 
Is Ps 60« 83^ 87^ 108% J1 3*). The 

Hebrew name as well as the Greek has been i 
explained, though with y&ry doubtful warrant, 
as by derivation denoting ‘immigrants.’ 

1 , iVame.— -It is probably Semitic. It has a 

peculiar grammatical use. The Hebrew has two 
usual ways of designating a people as such. One 
way is by the use of the primitive noun without 
modification, just as proper names of persons are 
used. ^ For example, ‘Asshur,’ ‘Assyrian,* ‘the 
Assyrian,’ ‘ the As^rians’ are in Hebrew all alike 
Asshur, this noun denoting either the founder, 
the country, the nation, or the people, and in 


quent events seem to imply that there were 
Canaanites living among the Philistines, some of 
whom were conquered and superseded by Israel 
(see 3 below). Fourth, some of the southern 
Geshurites (Jos 13% 1 S 27®), and perhaps other 
like tribes, lived within the Philistine territory, 
near the Egyptian border. It is noteworthy that 
the Philistines seem to have confined themselves 
to their own narrow region, even when for decade 
after decade they held dominion over the wider 
territories of Israel. It is recorded as an excep- 
tional fact that, after the overthrow of Saul at 
Gilboa, some of them became resident among 
the Israelites in the regions beyond Jazreel ana 
Jordan (1 S 3F, 1 Cli 10 ^). 

The Philistines were proficient in agnculturi 
That is, either an arm of the Nile (Dillm.) or the WAdy el 
*ArUh, • river Om) of Egypt* 
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|Jg I S 6, 2 K 8^ etc.). They were skilful 
m arcHtecture, in sculpture, in tne working of 
iron and of the precious metals^ and in other 
arts {e.g. Jg 16^’^, 1 S 5. ^ 17®* « etc.). At a 

relatiyely . early date they seem to have had 
monetary usages peculiar to themselves, witness 
the * eleven hundred of silver ’ (Jg 16®* j cf. 
17% In line, they are presented to us as re- 
latively a wealthy and highly civilized people. 
So far as appears, it was only in later times tnat 
they engaged largely in commerce and maritime 
pursuits. 

Politically, they had ive principal centres, the 
cities of Ashdod, Gam, Ashkelon, Gath, and 
Ekron (wh. see, severally, and see also 1 S 6^’, 
Jos 1^, Zeph 2^"^ etc.). It has been inferred that 
Ashd'^ possessed a right of hegemony over the 
others ; out the order of mention differs in dif- 
ferent places; and, judging by the history, the 
claim of Gath to the hegemony is much stronger 
than that of Ashdod, Besides the five, the Philis- 
tines had many other cities, the following (which 
see) being familiar examples : Gerar, Gezer, 
Timnah, Ziklag, Gob, Gibbethon, Jabneh (2 Ch 
26®) ; and many of them dwelt in unwalled towns 
(1 S 6^®, Dt 2‘^); but the five principal centres 
representatively included them all (1 S 6^®). 

Their political organimtion was unique. The 
people of each centre are currently spoken of in 
the ordinary way in which other nationalities are 
mentioned, as ‘the Ashdodite,’ * the Ashkelonite,* 
etc. But the centres themselves and their political 
heads are alike designated by the altogether pecu- 
liar word D'n*?* s^dnim^ tr. ‘ lords ’ in AV and KV 
<Jo8 13®, Jg 16* etc.). This word is used only in 
the plural. It is doubtless the native term, and 
has no near cognates in the Hebrew, save that a 
word of the same spelling is used (1 K 7®®) of some 
accessory to the wheels of the laver- bases of 
Solomon^s temple. Here the EV, following Vnlg. 
and many lexicons, tr, by ‘axles,* though the 
word is different from the one rendered ‘axle- 
trees* in the same context. Half a dozen op- 
posing derivations have been conjectured for 
§4Tdntm, none of them more plausible than the 
natural suggestion that these five cities and their 
chiefs were regarded as the centres or representa- 
tives of national power ; or that seven is the Greek 
ws. 

The f Wnim, * lords,* are distinguished from the 
$drtm, ‘captains* (1 S 18®® 29®*®, where AV 
and EV misleadingly translate ‘princes’ instead 
of ‘captains*). The former are the depositaries 
of national authority, and the latter the men in 
actual mllitaxy command. In particular cases, 
both offices may or may not have been combined 
In one person. The LAX prevailingly tr, ^eren 
by mrpdwiqs or mrpavla, ‘satrap* or ‘satrapy,’ 
and sar by m^panfy&t, ‘captain,^ but sometimes 
interchange the two, and sometimes tr. §Srdntm 
hj ‘ rulers.* 

The functions of the §Mntm were both civil and 
military. We have no account of any one ^eren 
acting by himself, but onlj^ of acts in which the 
whole b^y of §Srdntm particijjated. The accounts 
speak iometimes of the ‘ armies’ and sometimes of 
the * army * of the Philistines (1 S 23® ^28^^ 29), 
Apparently each of the five centres had its inde- 
pendent force, but all were combined, in time of 
war, under one command. In I)avid*s time Gath 
was especially prominent, and perhaps held the 
hegemony (I CK‘20*, EV of 2 S 8^ ; cl 1 Ch W). 
iTiing p Acfilsii of Gain may have been the Philistine 
commander-in-chief, though the narrative does not 
explicitly my so (1 S 29). 

We have no information as to whether the office 
of prm was her^ltary or elective or jpeirotuated 
In some other way, nor as to the relatipn oetween 


this office and that of king. None of the Philistine 
kings who are mentioned reigned over all Philistia 
(Gn 20® 26^*®, Jer 25-®, Zee 9®) ; they were all local, 
We are not told whether the s^rdnim existed from 
the earliest times, or whether they continued to 
exist after the conq^uest by David. But in the one 
instance we have of a Philistine king in relations 
with the serdnim, the instance of Achish (1 S 28. 29), 
the king is compelled to submit to the serantm. 
Achish may himself have been seven of Gath, as 
well as king of Gath. 

The religion of the Philistines was in some 
respects unique (see Dagon and Baal-zebub). 
They were a ve^ religious people. Their priests 
and diviners (IS 6®) had great influence. Their 
cloud-observing (?) soothsayers (Is 2®) were famous. 
Their being an uncircumcised people is much 
emphasized in the biblical records (Jg 14® 15^®, 1 S 
14® 17®®* 31^ 2 S 1®®, Jer 9®** ®®). 

They were distinguished especially for military 

E rowess. Pretty full details of their system mi^ht 
e gathered from various parts of the Bible, in- 
cluding mention of their archers, their equipment 
for heavy armed infantry, their organization into 
hundreds and thousands, etc. (1 S 31®, 1 Ch 10®, 

1 S 29®). The accounts make the impression that 
they usually fought as infantry, though chariots 
and cavalry are mentioned (1 S 13*, 2 S 1®, and 
perhaps Jg P®). We have descriptions of their 
savage treatment of the bodies of their fallen 
enemies (1 S 31, 1 Ch 10), and of the honours with 
which their women welcomed their warriors re- 
turning from victory. But more significant than 
all matters of detail is the fact that this little 
nation, with its few hundred square miles of terri- 
tory, was able again and again to conquer Israel, 
and to hold Israel in subjection for generations. 

In their military operations they seem to have 
pursued a very definite policy. In the earlier 
stages of any movement of conquest they prac- 
tised effective and systematic pillage, as, for 
instance, in the case of Keilah (1 & 23^), or earlier, 
after their first great defeat of Saul (1 S 13^®*^®). 
The indications are, however, that the Israelites 
increased in population and wealth during the 
long periods of Philistine oppression, provided, they 
were submissive. From this we may infer that it 
was the policy of the conquerors, whenever resist- 
ance ceased, to abstain from pillage, doubtless 
exacting tribute instead, and finding it for their 
own interest to have the tributary people as pros- 
perous as possible. 

To secure submission, the Philistines practised 
the disarmament of the subjected people. We have 
an instance in the time of Saul (1 S 13^®*®®), and 
what seems to be an allusion to an earlier instance 
of the time of Shamgar (Jg 3®^ 5®). According to 
the LXX in the first of these passages, the Philis- 
tines used this as a method of exacting tribute, 
suppressing the -working of metals in Israel, and 
then compelling the Israelites to pay an exorbitant 
price for their tools. 

It was the Philistine policy to prevent the exist- 
ence of a united Israel. As long as David is king 
of Judah, and has a rival king farther north, they 
seem to be content. When Israel is divided, the 
Philistine supremajgr is not imperilled. But when 
it is proposed that 35avid reign over all the twelve 
tribes, tne Philistine armies march at once (2 S 5^^). 
A similar situation had arisen previously, when 
Samuel became judge (IS 7®). 

Presumably, the Philistines did not achieve all 
their successes single-handed. It is a familiar fact 
that in cases of Egyptian invasion, in earlier times, 
or, later, of Assyrian invasion, it was the custom 
of the multituainous little peoples between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean to band to- 
getW against the common foe. Judging by the 
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numbers ©I tbe Israelites, as mentioned in the 
Hexateueh, the invasion under Joshua was suffi- 
ciently formidable to call fox similar confederations 
©f the threatened peoples. As a matter of fact, 
l;he Bible represents the resistance made to Joshua 
and, later, to David as being of this character. 
We shall presently find evidence that in some of 
the wars of subjugation the Philistine success was 
due in part to me ability to array many allies 
against Israel. 

3. The History of the FMlistmes, — Beyond dis- 
pute, they were immigrants into Palestme.^ The 
passages presently to be cited affirm this explicitly, 
it has been thought to be implied in the etymolo^ 
of the Hebrew name FMisMtm as well as of tne 
Greek ’AXX6^vXoi. So far, the problem is easy. 
But the questions whence they migrated, and 
when and how the migrating stock was modi- 
fied in its new seats, are questions not so readily 
answered. 

The Philistine language was probably Semitic, 
although the data whence this conclusion is drawn 
are restricted. So were certain important elements 
in their religion and their civilization. This proves 
either that the Philistines were originally Semitic, 
or that they changed their language, and to some 
extent their institutions, under the influence of 
the Semitic region to which they came. 

We are told that they came from Caphtor, as 
Israel from Egypt, or Aram from (Am 9^, Dt 
2^} 5 that they were Caphtorim (Dt 2^). They 
are called ‘the remnant of the coast of Caphtor’ 
(Jer47^®). The Caphtorim are said to be one of 
the seven nationalities begotten by Mizraim 
(Egypt), and the Philistines are said to have 
* come out’ from the locality where one or more of 
the other six were (Gn 10^^*^*). The text has the 
adverb of place ‘from where,’ not the pronoun 
‘ from whom,’ and the two expressions are not in 
Hebrew convertible. It is not said that the 
Philistines are descendants of the Casluhim and 
the others, and there is no need to transpose the 
clauses or otherwise change the text (but see Dillm. 
ad loe.). The net result from this part of the 
testimony is that the nucleus of the Philistine 
people consisted of Caphtorim, who migrated, 
within known historic times, from regions in- 
habited by Caphtorim and kindred peoples. 

But where was Caphtor ? The LXX uniformly 
either transliterate the name or make it Cappa- 
docia. Some have identified Caphtor with Cyprus. 
This finds some support in the fact that the J%yp- 
tian monuments associate the Philistines with the 
Zakkal, a people from Cyprus, and portray the 
two as scarcely distinraishable. Ebers, Haldvy, 
and others have strongly held that Caphtor was a 
region in or near the Egyptian Delta. There is 
a strong recent trend toward the opinion that 
Caphtor was Crete. See Caphtor, Carites, 
Cherethites and Pelethites, Crete. 

The argument for identifymg Caphtor with 
Crete connects itself closely with the phenomena 
presented by another biblical name. In two rela- 
tively late places (Zeph 2®, Ezk 25^®* the Philis- 
tines are identified, wholly or in part, with the 
Ch^retMm, whom the LXX, in these places, make 
to be the Cretans. In both passages the word 
CMr^him is used in a punning way, effecting a 
play on words. The name does not occur else- 
where in the plural, but, in the sinpdar, ‘the 
Cherethite’ is once mentioned (1 S 30^) as living 
In or near the Philistine country, and six or seven 
times in connexion with ‘ the Pelethite,’ as forming 
a pait of king David’s military force (1 Ch 18^% 
2 S 15^8 20^ and ?:eri ^). On the 

basis of these facts it is affirmed that Cherethite is 
another and earlier name for the Philistines, that 
they were Cretans, that Felethite is merely a 


variant form of PIdlistme, and that' Davifl’s sue- 
cesses were largely due to his having , Philistine 
troops. These conclusions are plausil:)le, though 
th^ lack something of being sufficiently proved. 

The evidence, however, amounts to a strong 
probability in favour of the more general fact that 
the Philistines were originally Aryan pirates, 
whether from Crete or Cyprus or elsewhere, who 
forced a settlement for themselves among the 
Semites and Eephaim of the Mediterranean low- 
land, and adopted the language, and in part the 
religion and civilization, of the Semites whom they 
conquered. Of this we shall find many confirma- 
tions as we proceed to consider the evidence as to 
the date when the migration took place. 

Kamses lii. of Egypt, contemporary, in part, 
with Joshua, says that iu his eighth year he 
repulsed an invasion made by six or seven hostile 
nations. Most or all of these nations have Greek 
names. They are kin to other Greek peoples, 
settled on the African coast west of the Delta, 
who made trouble for Ramses in his fifth and 
his eleventh years, and who had previously made 
trouble for his predecessors. The invaders who 
came in his eighth year came by land and by 
sea. Those who came by land plundered the 
Syrian regions, ‘beginning with the people of 
iOieta, of Kadi (Galilee), and Carchemish, Aradiis, 
and Alus,’ established a rendezvous ‘in the land 
of the Amorites,’ and were defeated by Ramses on 
the frontier between Egypt and the land of Zahi, 
that is, the region that we know as the land of the 
Philistines (Insc. in the Ramesseum at Luxor, as 
cited by Brugsch, Egypt under the Fharaohs^ 
p. 329). Those who came by sea entered the 
mouths of the Nile, and were there defeated, large 
numbers of them being captured. 

Of these six or seven peoples, two are many 
times mentioned together, to the extent of being 
somewhat distinguished from the others. In the 
sculptures they closely resemble one another. 
They are, of course, Greek in features and equip- 
ment. These two are the Zakkal and the Puiu- 
sata, Pulsata, Pulista, Purnsata, Purosatha, as 
the name is variously transliterated. Scholars 
seem to agree that the Zakkal came from Cyprus. 
The Pulsata have been identified with the Pefasgi, 
with the Prosoditsse of Cypras, and with the 
Philistines. Some of those wdio believe that they 
were the Philistines hold that they came at this 
time from Crete or Cyprus, and were settled by 
Ramses, after their defeat, in the cities of 
Zahi. But it is more in accord with the whole 
of the evidence to hold that the Pulsata and the 
Zakkal had then been on this coast for some 
generations, keeping in communication with their 
kindred in the various Greek regions, and now" 
making themselves leaders in the movement of the 
hordes that sought the spoils of Egypt. If the 
Pulsata of Ramses had then just come from Crete, 
he would surely have designated them by their 
Greek name, and not by a Semitic descriptive 
word. If they had Just come from Crete, it is 
difficult to account for the resemblance which the 
EOT)tians found between them and the Cypriote 
Zakkal, while this is easily accounted for if the 
two had long been dwelling among Semitic neigh- 
bours on the coast. Other Greek mvaders Ramses 
describes as * kings,’ or as ‘ peoples of the sea,’ but 
he speaks of the ‘leaders of the hostile bands’ of 
the Pulsata and the Zakkal, Just as he does in the 
case of the Edomites (‘Efiigies at Medinet-abu,’ as 
cited in Brugsch, Egypt under the Fharaohs^ 

L S32). Sayce [EHH p. 291) cites Hommel as 
ving found a mention of the Zakkal on the coast 
near Dor, in a Babylonian document ( FTAI iv. 34, 
No. 2, lines 2, 6) of the 15tli cent. B.C. The w^riters 
of the history in the OT certainly thought of the 
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Flilllstliies aS' well ■ estaHished in their country 
before the Exodus jEx 2331^ j^g J32.S 

Whether thej believed that the Philistines Were 
in the land^in the time of Abraham and Isaac is 
not eo certain. ■ They designate as Philistine both 
the land and the people of that date (Gn 21®^'®^ 
2gi*8. M. IS. i8|^ 113 |g understand this- as a 

mere geographical use of the term, or as proleptical. 
On the other hand, however, these Philistines are 
described as a mflitary people (Gn 2P^*®‘'^ 26^®), and 
as having other resemblances to the Philistines of i 
later times ; and the proofs that the Philistine | 
migration had not begun as early as the time of 
Abraham are not so decisive as many imagine. 

. Whenever the Philistine settlements began, 
they probably began on a relatively small scale. 
The immigrants came In successive expeditions, 
and not all at once. In certain matters they 
accepted the conditions of life which they found 
on the soil. They became owners of cattle if the 
pecmle whom they conquered were owners of cattle, 
ana raisers of crops if the conquered were agricul- 
ture people. If they conquered Egyptian tribu- 
taries, they accepted the suzerainty without which 
Egypt womd have forthwith expelled them. They 
seem to have accepted the Semitic names of the 
cities they conquered. At all events, Gaza, Gath, 
Ashkelon, and several other cities of the region 
were known by the names still familiar to us, as 
early as the time of Amenliotep III. of Egypt (Tel 
el-jAmarna letters). There were of them more 
men than women, and the marrying of native 
wives began at once. Their peculiar political 
organization, that of the presumably grew 

up upon the soil. From the time of Bamses in. 
they w’ere probably driven from the sea, isolated 
from their Greek kindred, and compelled to become 
« non-maritime people. Through these various 
changes of blood, institutions, government, and 
external relations, they became at length differ- 
entiated as a people by themselves. 

The accounts of the conquest by Joshua make 
the impression that the Philistines were then in 
their hve central cities, but that there were also^ in 
the region several independent petty Canaanitish 
kingdoms; that Israel at that time conquered 
most of the Canaanite kingdoms, although it 
failed to permanently hold some of them (Jos 
J033.41 12^2 153^-47 etc.},* but did not 

conquer the Philistine cities (Jos 13®*®), though 
Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza are by the tenure of 
promise included in the inheritance of Judah (Jos 
1545-47 130)^ It is said that Judah, after Joshua’s 
death, conquered Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron 
(Jg 1^®), but that the Philistine cities were inde- 
pendent when the struggle of the conquest came 
to an end (Jg 3®). 

The biblical records signalize four periods of 
oppression of Israel by the Philistines. The first 
is that in which Shamgar was the deliverer (Jg 3®^ 
10^^). This was In the time of the twenty years’ 
wpression by JaMn and Sisera (Jg 4^*^ 5®*’). 
Fresumably, a generation or two of prosperity had 
raised Israel to a position where he was lonnidabie 
to Ms neighbours, and bo a coaltion was formed 
n^inst hun by the Philistines and the many 
peoples of the north. The Philistine pressure 
was mainly felt by Judah and Simeon, and it 
may account for the absence of these two from 
Beoorah’s roll-call of the tribes that marched 
against Jabin. We have no details of the Phil- 
istine operations, hut there is a suggestion of a 
diaarmament of their enemies, like that which was 
practised afterwards in the time of Saul { J g 3®^ 

The second Philistine oppression of Israel is that 
mentioned in Jg as occurring before the 

* Mooff pp. 80, 105) that Shamgar app«am too 

mtlf lyi ft ishiwapioii against the 


eighteen years of oppression by the Ammonites. 
Contrary to common opinion, the writer of this 
article holds that this w^as the oppression in Which 
Samson distinguished himself ( Jg It began, 

apparently, before Samson’s birth (Jg 13®), while 
Tola was judge. In the time of Samson’s wild 
youth it was so thoroughly a recognized fact (144 
15^4) that it did not prevent relations between 
Israelite and Philistine families. It ceased when 
Samson was made judge, after the battle of Lehi 
(1544-20), During the twenty years of his public 
life, the Philistines kept on their own side of the 
border (16), even when plotting against him. 

The third Philistine oppression was the one that 
lasted through the forty years that Eli was judge 
(IS 44®, here regarded as corresponding to Jg 134) 
and the twenty years that followed (1 S 7®). 
After the first horrors of conquest were over, the 
Israelites seem to have prospered Under the yoke, 
if we may judge of the population by the size 
of the armies (1 S 4®- 4o IP 154). This oppression 
ceased after Samuel became judge (1 S 7*"44}. He 
defeated the Philistines in a decisive battle. He 
compelled them to surrender the cities in their 
country that belonged to Israel, that is, apparently, 
those that had formerly been Canaanite, and had 
been conquered by Israel. ‘And the Philistines 
were subdued, and they came no more into the 
coasts of Israel ; and the hand of the Lord was 
against the Philistines ’ as long as Samuel remained 
chief magistrate of Israel, a statement not incon- 
sistent with 10® 

The fourth oppression was that of the time of 
Saul. It began when Saul had been long enough 
on the throne for his son Jonathan to have ^own to 
military age (I S 13®). The account says that they 
invaded Israel with an army extraordinarily large 
(IS 13®). Deal as we may with the numbers 
given, it appears that they had at that time great 
respect for the strength of Israel, and had gathered 
an immense body of allies to assist them. It 
turned out that their precaution was needless. 
Saul quarrelled With Samuel. His army melted 
away from him. With no resistance worthy of 
the name, the Philistines became masters, and 
plundered and disarmed Israel at wilL Later, 
however, Israel rallied. During the remainder of 
his reign Saul waged a series of fierce battles 
with the oppressors. He perished in the battle 
of Gilboa, and the Philistine power over Israel 
became supreme (1 S 31). 

Presumably both David and his northern com- 
petitor paid tribute to Philistia during the seven 
and a half years that he reigned over Judah (2 S 
6®). Naturally, they interfered to prevent his 
becoming king over a united Israel. He defeated 
them in two desperate defensive campaigns (2 S 
517-25)^ and then, in four or more aggressive expedi- 
tions (2 S 84 214®“22)^ reduced them to subjection. 

In consequence of the disruption of the kingdom 
after the death of Solomon, the Philistines became 
independent, but they never re-established their 
earlier glory. We hear no more of their serdntm. 
Later, in the Assyrian times, they have a king for 
each of their cities (Zee 9®, Jer 2o‘^, and many pas 
sages in the records of Sargon and his successors) . 
In the same later times they seem to be engaged 
in commerce, dealing especially in Israelitish spoils 
, and slaves (Am 1®”®, Ji 34"®, of. Ob 4®* 44. depend- 
ing, however, on the date one assigns to Joel and 
Obadiah). Perhaps there are signsof aGreek revival 
among them (Jl 3®, and the Yavan of Sargon). 

However their institutions changed, we have 
frequent mention of the Philistines themselves. 
Among the cities fortified by Kehoboam were Gath 
and Mareshah, etc. (2 Ch 11®). The Philistines 
warred with Israel for Gibbethon (1 K 15^'^ iS^®). 
They were celebrated for their oracles (2 E 1®) and 
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tbeir soothsayers (Is 2®). Some of them paid 
tribute to Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 17^^), after whose 
death they raided Judah (21^®*^^). Philistia was 
a refuge for fugitives when the invasions of 
Shalmaiieser ii., warring with Benhadad and 
his allies, caused famine in northern Israel 
(2K 8^**). Hazael of Damascus captured Gath 
(2K 12^^). Kamman-nir^r! III. of Assyria con- 
quered Damascus and took tribute from the 
Philistines. At this point there is a wide gap in 
the Assyrian records. When they again become 
available, the Philistines, with a multitude of 
other nations between the Euphrates and the 
MediteiTanean, have become independent of the 
Assyrian, and are again being reduced to subjec- 
tion. Uzziah of Judah is especially prominent 
among the rebel kings. Later, by intrigue and by 
armSjTigiath-pUeser, to whom Ahaz of Judah was 
tributary, reduced Gaza and Ashkelon to tribute 
(B,a 734). Under Sargon and Sennacherib there 
were two parties in the Philistine cities, the 
one favouring Assyria and the other favouring 
Hezekiah of Judah, and the latter was crushed. 
From Sargon to Assurbanipal the Assyrians have 
much to say concerning their Philistine conquests 
and subjects. The Philistine military operations 
of Uzziah and Hezekiah were doubtless connected 
with Assyrian politics (2 Ch 26®* 2 K IS*^* ®). Their 
mutual relations to the Assyrians account for the 
fact that the Israelite historians and ppphets, 
from Amos to Ezekiel, speak of the Philistines 
sometimes with denunciation, as enemies, but also 
often as having a common interest (2 Ch 28'®, Is 9'^ 
11^ Am l«-8, Mic Zeph 2^^ Jer 47^ Ezk 
2515* 1®, Am 3» 6^ 9\ Zee 9®'®, Jer 25'8-2®). 
Gath vanishes from the biblical records (except 
Mic 1'®) from the time of its capture by Umah 
(2 Ch 26®), and is similarly absent feom the 
Assyrian monuments. 

The Philistines suffered greatly in the struggle 
between Egypt and Assyria, in the decades when 
the Assyrian power went down. Herodotus says | 
that Psammitichus I. of Egypt, the contemporary 
of Manasseh and Josiah of Judah, took Ashdod 
after a siege of 29 years (ii. 167) ; that in the later 
part of his reign Scythian hordes plundered the 
temple of Venus at Ashkelon (i. 105) f that his 
successor Necho, returning from the battle of 
Megiddo(when Josiah was slain, B.c. 608), captured 
Gaza (ii. 169) ; that when Camhyses invaded Egypt, 
about B.C. 625, Gaza and the whole coast belonged 
to the king of the Arabians (iii. 6). 

This is pjcaetically the close of Philistine history, 
though the cities and some of the institutions long 
survived, and the region has been the scene of 
many interesting events. The Ashdodites came 
into collision with Nehemiah (Neh 4^ 13^). Alex- 
ander the Great took Gaza from the Persians. 
Ptolemy Lagi did notable fighting there- In the 
Greek accounts of the Maccabssan times the Alio- 
phuloi and the land of the Allophuloi figure pro- 
minently, and the land thus described is the 
Philistine country ; but the persons called Alio- 
phuloi are any heathen in arms against Israel (e.y. 
1 Mac 3-4). Sketches of the later history are 
given under the names of the respective cities. 

Iipra»AT 0 E».--*Hit 2 ag, WrgmcMdhte . . . der PhUistaeri 
Kmobel, VSlkert&fd ; Movers, PMnissier ; Pietsohmann, Ph&td> 
p, 261 a, ; Stark, 0am und die phuistdisehe Kuste^ Jena, 
1852. Of more real value are recent works on Palestinian 
geography and explorations, works which mve uhe text of 
Kgi^tian and Assyrian inscriptions, works on w history of the 
nations mention*^ in the Bible, and commentaries on the 
biblical passages where the Philistines are mentioned. As 
examples one may specify McCurdy, HPM vol. i. sections 166, 
64, 19Sr-X&4; Sayce, EffM p. 291, and HCM (index); 0. A. 
Smith, SQHL ch. ix. ; Brugsch, Egypt under the PkaraokSt 
chs. ix.-xiv. etc,; W. Max Miiller, Aden u, Ewropa, 3S7ff.; 
Schw^y, JKf Mime d^ PhUidSer, ZWTh» xxmv. XOSg. ; 
Mmpem, Struggle of the 

W. J. Beechir, 
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PHILOLOGUS (^tX^Xoyos).— The name of a Chns- 
tian greeted by St. Paul in Eo 16'® along with 
Julia, Kerens, Olympus, and others. The 'name la 
common among slaves and freedmen, and in inscrip- 
tions of the Imperial household {CIL vi. 4116). 
Philologus was commemorated with Patrobas 
(which see) on Nov. 4. Later legends about him 
will be found in Acta Sanctorum, Nov., ii. 1, p. 
222. A. C. HEADI.AM. 

PHILOMETOR.— See Ptolemy ¥i. 

PHILOSOPHY.— 

Introduction : the place and function of philosophy ; the ft- 
I lations between religion and philosophy ; the periods of 


contact between them. 

1 . The Problem of Greek Philosophy.- 


, First Stage : early 


Greek thinkers. 2. Second stage: the Sophists; Socratet, 
Plato, and Aristotle. 3, Third Stage: Stoics and Epicur- 
eans ; Scepticism ; Neoplatonism. 
tL The Contact of Christianity with Greek Phacwophy,— 1. 
The Christian Unity : Christianity and Neoplatonism con- 
trasted. 2. Christianity and the Greek dualism ; (I.) the 
speculative problem; (ii.) the ethical problem. The 
relation of Christian expenence to Greek forms of thought 
Reference to the conclusions of the * historical* sonooL 

The Place and Function of Fhilosophp , — Man 
lives, and man thinks about the life he lives. This 
is the essence of his constitution as man. He is 
under the constraint of his nature to re-think the 
life he lives. This is his distinction from the 
lower animals, who live, but do not think of their 
life. Admit that man is an animal, and has been 
produced bjr evolution. Admit even that there are 
trace® of several mental faculties in the lower 
animals. Yet the fact remains that for man alone 
does life present itself as an object of refiexion. 
For man alone is experience a problem. Philo- 
sophy, speaking broadly, is the activity of thought 
brought to hear on experience as a wliole. It is, 
in SchweglePs phrase, ‘the thinking consideration 
of things.’ It is implied in the very fact of ex- 
perience being a problem that, throughout its 
manifold and diverse elements, there is a unity of 
thought, reason, or spirit. If it were not so, ex- 

E erience would not he a problem, for it would never 
ave arisen as a whole out of the succession of 
separate sensations. It is the task of Philosophy 
to make explicit this unity which is implicit in 
human experience. We can see, therefore, in 
broad outline, the course which the history of 
Philosophy must take. It is a progress towards 
unity, towards a synthesis of elements, towards a 
view of human experience, with its varied contents, 
from one central standpoint. 

The stages of this progress will be marked by 
the unifying principles which they severally em- 
ploy. Such a principle, let us suppose, is reached, 
it serves to explain a number of the particular 
elements of experience, and to bring tliem into 
a harmony which shall be for the time satisfactory 
to thought and stimulating to action. ^ Soon, how- 
ever, it IS found that this synthetic principle is not 
adequate to the complexity of life. Elements of 
experience come into view which refuse to be ex- 
plained by the alleged universal principle. The 
harmony which was temporarily reached is broken. 
Tragic discord appears. The quest for unity has 
to be resumed with a deeper, sadder, insight, and 
a larger, more patient wisdom* As we review the 
histonr of Philosophy, accordingly, we see that no 
speculative system is final. Each system, in turn, 
has failed. We see, moreover, that Philosophy, if 
we choose to speak paradoxically, must always end 
in failure. It is the last result of thought to raise 
questions which thought alone cannot answer, to 
penetrate to discords which the energy of thought 
alone cannot reconcile. This very failure of Philo- 
sophy, however, is, in the highest sense, its 
success. Want of finahty in Philosophy, inability 
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to eo'mpieliend the variety, of experience in one 
formnia, is not a mark of weakness, but of strength. 

■ It means that, thought is not content with ab- 
stractions, but is resolute to face the facts of life 
In tlieir fulness and their mystery. It is essenti- 
ally tlie quest for a synt.hesis of life. The success 
of "t!ie quest consists in so deepening the problem 
that it is seen, that no merely intellectual synthesis 
is possible.. The problem, of ■, Philosophy merges 
into the problem of, Eellgion; and Philosophy 
points beyond itself. 

lieligioii and Philosophy thus present many 
features of resemblance and contrast, and have 
close and intricate mutual relations. ' Keligion 
proddcs the solution which Philosophy seeks. That 
which is the quest of Philosophy is the realized 
experience of Keligion, a unity in which the pro- 
foundest difierences .in life are actually reconciled, 
which leaves nothing beyond itself to confound 
the human spirit, but brings all elements of ex- 
perience into a perfect spiritual harmony. 

Towards religious experience, Philosophy renders 
a service which is ac once apologetic and critical, 
and is in both aspects helpful and indeed indis- 
pensable. Philosophy vindicates the validity and 
reasonableness of religion. In the words of the 
Master of Baliiol, it provides * a vindication of the 
religious consciousness — ^the consciousness of the 
infinite—as presupposed in that very consciousness 
of the finite which at present often claims to 
exclude it altogether, or to reduce it to an empty 
^otheosis of tlie unloiown and unknowable ’ ( E. 
Oaird, Essays on Literature and Philosophy ^ voL i. 
p. 224). Philosophy at the same time has to con- 
sider the form in which this religious experience at 
any particular epoch clothes itself. And if it shall 
appear that the form contradicts the universality 
and comprehensiveness of the experience of which 
it is the expression, and is, therefore, falsifying and 
imperilling that experience, Philosophy must ruth- 
lessly assail that form, and break it up, in name of 
that principle of reconciliation which is the inspira- 
tion and the goal both of thought and action. 
Religion holds an analogous position toward Philo- 
sophy, and has a work to do in its behalf, both 
constructive and critical. Religion discovers the 
prineipie for wdiich Philosophy has been seek- ; 
lug, and exhibits it, not as a theory, but as a 
power, in the freshness and originality of actual 
life, transforming character and inspiring service. 
Philosophy, sinking into exhaustion through the 
inadequacy of the synthesis which it has reached, 
k rejuvenated at the fountain of religious experi- 
ence, and is enabled to meet the deepening com- 
plexity of its problem with a more comprehensive 
and more detailed explanation. Religion at the 
same time 1ms to consider the intellectual synthesis 
to which its own inspiration has given birth. And 
If it shall ap|)ear that this synthesis has omitted 
some element in the problem, and has obtained an 
appearance of harmony by neglecting 8om,e source ■ 
of discord, and is thus stopping the progress of 
thought short of its goal, Eeligion must resist the 
elaim of this Philosophy to be absolute, must 
empliasize the neglected elements of the problem, 
and must proclaim again the harmony which 
triumphs over the discords of life,— a harmony 
found not in intellectual formulce, but in the veri- 
fiable realities of epiritual experience. It ^follows’ 
that Philosophy and Religion can never in their 
inner meaning be opposed to one another. They 
are both necessities of the human spirit. Both 
alike presuppose the spiritual unity which pervades 
experience, and makes possible both thought and 
' life. Each has , its special function in appreliendmg. 
and reaHring this unity ; and in their respective^ 
fanctions 'each is essential to the other. > Those 
periods in which they come into close and- con-' 
YOU iin—u 


spicuous contact are peculiarly interesting in the 
history of each. The most important of these 
occurred in the beginning of the Christian era. 
In that period, Greek philosophy reached the 
goal of its long development. In this article we 
desire to show what that goal was, and how, in 
reaching it, Greek philosophy asked a question 
to which Christianity brought the only adequate 
answer. 

I. The Problem op Greek Philosophy.-— 
The movement of Greek thought falls into three 
well-marked stages. In the first of these, the 
principle of explanation is sought beyond conscious- 
ness. In the second, a spiritual principle has been 
wmB, and is used for the comprehension of ail 
existence, and the erection of a system of encyclo- 
psedic knowledge. In the third, thought retreats 
to the standpoint of the individual ; the problem 
of knowledge is raised in its acutest form ; the 
exhaustion of Philosophy overtakes it, and an in- 
tense demand is made for a religious solution. 

1 . First Stage. — The early Greek thinker looks 
out upon nature with joyous curiosity, and asks, 
‘What is the principle which underlies these 
multitudinous phenomena?* The earliest philo- 
sophies contain brief dogmatic answers to this 
question. They are not valuable in themselves ; 
but they are interesting as stating the problenj 
of Philosophy, and indicating the goal of thought. 
They are divided into four schools. The Jonic 
School identified the explanation of all things 
with one element in nature, saying with Thales 
(B.C. 640-550), ‘all is water’; or with Anaxi- 
mander (B.O. 611-547), * all is matter,* rb &veipov % 
or with Anaximenes (B.O. 588-524), ‘ail is air.* 
The Pythagorean School passed from substance 
to the proportion which all things bear to one 
another, and taught that ‘all is number.* The 
Eleatic School passed still further on the path of 
abstraction, from ‘substance* and ‘number’ tc 
‘being,’ saying with Xenophanes (B.c. 576-480), 

‘ all is one.* The Physicists ^ in reaction from this 
abstractness, sought to analyze existence into 
its material elements. This period closes with 
Anaxagoras (B.C. 500-428). His great distinction 
as a thinker is that he relies on the principle 
of reason, as the principle of explanation. 
Nous is a world-forming intelligence, acting on the 
primitive constituents of matter. Thus the first 
stage in the great movement of Greek philosophy 
has brought us to a spiritual principle. This is 
its great achievement, the splendid heritage it 
hands on to succeeding generations of thinTcers, 
But along with this it also hands on another and 
less satisfactory heritage, viz. dualism, the opposi- 
tion of the spiritual and the material, Thought 
and Extension, 

2. Second Stage. — At the period of Greek histoiy 
at which we have now arrived, about the middle 
of the 5th cent. B.c,, we notice that the interest 
of thought is turning from the outer world of 
nature to the inner world of the human spirit. 
Thought, accordingly, becomes anthropological, 
and seeks the ultim*ate principles of truth, not 
beyond, but within man’s consciousness of himself* 

(a) The Sophists.—'Bj these men this new de- 
parture in the development of Philosophy is 
inaugurated. One of the most famous of them is 
Protagoras of Abdera{c. 440 B.c.), a pure subjectiv- 
ist, who taught that there is no absolute standard 
either of truth or right. Nothing is good or bad 
by nature {ipvcrei), but merely by statute {pofxip). 
Another is Gorgias (c. 427 B.C.), who taught a 
, rigorous individualism, summed up in a series of 
i paradoxes. Nothingexistsj^or, if something exists, 
it cannot be known ; or, if it can be known, it 
cannot be communicated. The work of the Sopliists 
was destructive, and often ethically mischievous* 
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but it was necessary, as a preparation for the great 
fox'ward movement which Greek philosophy was 
now to take. Their merit is that they have claimed 
on behalf of man that the principle which is tp 
explain experience must be m harmony with his 
self-consciousness. Their defect is that they have 
construed man too poorly, and have regarded self- 
consciousness as little more than individual opinion 
or feeling. 

(S) Socrates (B.a 469-399). — In one sense Soc- 
rates is a Sophist. He occupies the position of 
subjectivity, and is a keen critic of conventional 
customs, institutions, and dogmas. His aim, how- 
ever, is always positive. He desires to break 
through mere opinion in order that he may reach 
universal principles of thought and action. His 
method accordingly has a double aspect. It is 
destructive, an ‘irony’ by which he destroys the 
conceit of knowledge and convinces of ignorance, 
which is the ‘original’ sin of the Socratic theology; 
hut it is also constructive, an obstetric process, 
whereby universal truth is brought to the birth, 
and instinct is raised to the rank of clear self- 
consciousness. In a word, his method is induc- 
tion, the process whereby is discerned in a mass of 
particulars what is universal, and therefore funda- 
mental and true. The last result of this method 
is condensed into the famous Socratic phrase, 
‘Virtue is knowledge,’ knowledge of universal 
principles of thought and action. In Socrates the 
problem of Greek philosophy has deepened so as to 
include the element of man’s conscious life. It 
has become a moral, even a religious problem, how 
to live life whole, and reach a complete synthesis 
of experience. Socrates finds the answer in Thought 
or the Universal. His gospel is ‘Salvation by 
Wisdom.’ Defective as it was, the teaching of 
Socrates declared the supreme worth of man as a 
spiritual being. It gave direction to the whole 
subsequent course of Greek thought, till at length 
the problem became too complex for the Socratic 
solution. 

(c) Floito (B.O. 427-347) and Aristotle (B.C. 386- 
322). — Socrates attempted no systematization of 
thought. He was content with enunciating and 
illustrating a principle. It was the work of 
Plato and Aristotle to take the Socratic primacy 
of thought, and from this standpoint to frame 
systems of knowledge. Their systems have been 
called ‘splendid digressions.’ This would be in- 
correct if it meant that they were not in the main 
current of Greek thought. It is true, however, 
that one element prominent in Socrates is lost in 
them, to reappear with yet stronger emphasis in 
the post -Aristotelian thinkers, viz. subjectivity. 
They treat thought as a universal organ. Man as 
an mdividual falls into the background. Their 
problem is that of ail Philosophy, to find a unity 
that shall reconcile all dilSerences; but among 
these the self-assertion of the individual and the 
claim of the particular have not found their place. 

The Socratic universal principles are in Plato 
‘ ideas,* which are reached by ‘ reminiscence,’ and 
form the archetypes of all things. Supreme among 
the ideas is the Good, the ultimate reality, the 
common ^ound of all thought and being. The 
Good is God ; but for Plato the question of the 
personality of God has not arisen. He is moving 
in the pure ether of speculation, high above the 
strife and tragedy^ which make men so eagerly 
demand or so passionately deny a personal God. 
Aristotle occupies the same ground as Plato in 
holding that the universal is the real. But he has 
a deeper interest than Plato in the phenomenal 
and the particular. His aim is to bring the uni- 
versal and particular together, and to exhibit them 
in their true relations. The formula he uses is 
that of Form and Matter, e0ot and Form 


acts as a plastic artist, taking up the rude ‘amor, 
phous matter, and transforniing or rather forming 
it into actuality. Not only so, but this relation 
has stages : that which is Form to what is beneath 
it, being Matter to what is above it. Thus there 
is a chain of being with mere Matter at one end 
and pure Form at the other. Pure Form originates 
the whole movement of existence, but is itself un- 
moved. It is Thought, in its pure activity, having 
no object hut itself, Very Thought of Very Thought, 
voTim voiiaem. Thus the high level of Greek specu- 
lation is theism, not that of the Hebrews with its 
ethical content, hut a theism of thought, in which 
God abides by Himself in the bliss of perfect know- 
ledge. 

Both in Plato and in Aristotle the Unity is 
magnificent, but it is incomplete. The dualism of 
Anaxagoras is not yet exorcized. The phenomenal 
and the individual still fall apart from this sublime 
transcendental Thought. They must receive their 
proper place before a true unity can be reached, 
anci when it is, it will not be merely intellectual. 

3. Third Stage,--'hx this, the closing period of 
Greek philosophy, a meat change has come over 
the ancient world. It is the age of world-wide 
empire, crushing out the earlier civic life. It is 
therefore also the age of individualism. 

In Plato and Aristotle we are aware of an aloof- 
ness from, the problems that most interest us j but 
in the post- Aristotelian philosophies we find an 
affinity with our modes of thought and our general 
attitude toward life which make them interesting 
and valuable, though speculatively they are be- 
neath the level of the great encyclopsedic systems 
which immediately preceded them. The Philosophy 
of this period is intensely and increasingly occupied 
with the needs of man. To begin with, it is essen- 
tially Ethic, and this Ethic is meant to suffice man 
for religion. As it advances, it becomes more and 
more religious, till in the end, in Neoplatonism it is 
avowedly Eeligion. The systems of this period all 
logically connect themselves with elements to be 
found in Aristotle. In Aristotle we have still the 
Greek dualism unreconciled. Form and Matter, 
Beason and Sense, are still in opposition. Accord- 
ingly we find : (a) one system which makes Reason 
its ruling principle; [b] another which chooses 
Sense for its keynote; (c) a third which chooses 
either element to contradict and destroy the other ; 
(d) finally, a system which strives to rise above the 
antagonism of elements, and makes a leap for unity. 

{a) The first is Stoicism, which regards the soul 
of the universe as rational, and gives to it the 
significant title of the Logos. Of this rational 
whole of things, man is part. He finds salvation, 
accordingly, in living according to nature, taking 
his place at the standpoint of all governing Reason. 
Thus all things work together for his good. Stoi- 
cism, to its eternal honour, lays hold of human per- 
sonality, and attributes to it absolute independence 
and infinite worth. In this aspect it approximates 
to Christianity, and formed a mental and mora/ 
discipline which prepared the Roman woiid^ for 
the preaching of the gospel. At tlie same time. 
Stoicism failed as a redemptive power in the fast- 
growing corruption of the Roman world. It is 
‘ Salvation by wisdom,’ limited, therefore, to the 
few, and precarious even in them. Reason fails 


makes matter the ground of all things, sense tiie 
ultimate principle of knowledge and action. The 
Epicurean, like the Stoic, said, ‘ Live according to 
nature’; but nature, as he conceived itj was 
material only, and the end of a life within its 
limits is no more than pleasure. Such a principle 
does not necessarily lead to vice ; but it may lead 
to this as well as to virtue ; and in any case it fails 
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to, organize life into a' whole, or quicken it with 
instained energy. Epicureanism is the intellectual 
expression of the decay of moral life in the Koman 
world. See Epioueeans, 

^ (c) The third ^ is Scepticism, which, hy keeping 
rigidly to the individualism which was common 
tlike to Stoicism and Epicureanism, showed that 
no absolute truth of knowledge, no authoritative 
rul© of action, is possible. Thought and life are 
reduced to the mere play of opinion and impulse. 
The only possible attitude toward reality is mere 
suspense of judgment. Such a position is paralysis 
hoth mental and spiritual. Scepticism makes 
articulate the deroair which was brooding over the 
hearts of men. It is the last utterance of Philo- 
sophy, and it is the demand for Religion. 

(<i) The fourth is Neoplatonism^ The life of man 
had become hopeless. The demand of the age, 
therefore, is not now Wisdom for the condnct of 
life, hut Salvation, (narripia, escape from the dis- 
satisfaction of this life, emergence into a higher 
sphere. To this demand Neoplatonism makes 
response. It is at once the climax and the destruc- 
tion of Greek phiiosophy. In it Thought, the 
mighty force which had led the human spirit in its 
quest for unity, breaks down, and gives up the 
reins of goveimment, After Neoplatonism bar- 
barism followed, and would have followed more 
disastrously than it did, had not Christianity suc- 
ceeded to the place vacated by Greek philosophy. 
The real advance of Neopiatonisin on ail preceding 
systems consists in its conception of the speculative 
and practical problem. The old Greek dualism of 
Form and Matter is deepened, and is transformed 
into that of God and the World, the Infinite and 
the Finite, Good and Evil. It is thus specifically a 
religious problem; and Neoplatonism is avowedly 
S religious solution, a Philosophy which takes 
up all religions into itself, and claims to he the 
Absolute Religion. The great precursor of Neo- 
platonism is Philo JudjBus. Its chief exponent is 
Plotinus (A.D. 204-270). 

It is impossible here to give any adequate account 
of the systems of these men, or of the many systems 
elaborated through the opening centuries of the 
Christian era. They all occupy the same stand- 
point, and exhibit many resemblances in their 
treatment of the problem which they all alike are 
designed to solve. 

It is important, however, to note the three great 
doctrines into which all Neoplatonic systems may 

■be condensed. • 

(i.) The Doctrine of Goc?.— God is transcendent, 
the Absolute, the Original (r6 vptoroy),^ the Un- 
limited (diir€ipoi^)» To Him no finite predicates are 
applicable. He is beyond all determination by 
human thought. If we attribute to Him power 
or goodness, it must be remembered that these 
des^natlons cannot express His real nature. 

{ii.) The Doctrine of the iroHc?.— Between God 
and the World, the Infinite and the Finite, there 
is a great gulf, which Neoplatonism proceeds to 
fill up with variously conceived schemes of emana- 
tion. From the Infinite height there is a descent 
through less and less perfect beings, till at length 
erass matter is reached. Only by some such 
machinery would Neoplatonism allow that God 
could possibly be the source of material existence. 

(iii.)* The Doctrine of has in him a 

spark of the divine. He lies, however, humersed 
in the sensuous sphere. Baivation for him, there- 
fore, consists in escaping from this sphere and 
rising into that superseiisuous sphere to which he 
truly Mongs. This escape is accomplished in a 

t rocess of purification hy means of ascetic 

iscipline. 

To such a system had the long evolution of 
ijrree'k thought arrived, when ''Christianity .went 


I forth on its mission. With this system Chris- 
tianity was confronted as its chief antagonist. 

ii. The Contact of Christianity with Greek 
Philosophy.— 1. Tee Christian Unity. Into 
the Hellenic world, torn as it was with divisions, 
hysterically eager for intellectual and moral satis- 
faction, Christianity entered with the claim to be 
the unity which men of Hellenic ccslture, and 
human hearts everywhere, required and sought 
for. It differed profoundly, however, from Neo- 
platonism or any such system, hoth in the inter- 
pretation which it put on the problem and in the 
nature of the solution it proposed. 

{a) The ChHstian interpretation of the intellectual 
problem and of the moral need of men. Beneath 
the opposition of elements. Form and Matter, 
Infinite and Finite, which was the deepest concep- 
tion Greek thought had formed of the problem of 
life, Christianity pierces to antagonism of wills, 
the personal will of man in revolt from, and out of 
harmony with, the personal will of God. This is 
the hurt of the human soul ; this is the secret also 
of the world’s pain and unrest. Greek thought 
never did justice to personality. Pantheism drew 
the Hellenic mind like a magnet. Its goal was 
ever absorption of personal life in the wide sea 
of impersonal being. The hindrance to such a 
consummation always lay outside the constitution 
of man, in the material environment of his soul. 
Christianity boldly grasped the fact of personality ; 
had for its goal the fulness of personal life in 
communion with a personal God ; and saw the 
hindrance to this consummation within the per- 
sonal life itself. Evil, the barrier to unity of God 
and man, is not outside of man, in the material 
; framework in which he finds himself, hut within 
! man, in the determination of his will against the 
divine will. 

[h) The nature of the Christian solution. In one 
I word, it was Christ. Christianity, whose keynote, 
like that of Neoplatonism, is unity, whose phrase- 
ology often resembles that of Neoplatonism, differs 
from it hy the -whole diameter of mental culture 
and spiritual experience. It approaches the human 
spirit, not with a theory, scheme, or process, but 
with a gospel, a declaration whose sum and sub- 
stance is Christ Jesus, incarnate, crucified, risen. 
Holding stedfastly before the eyes of men, as the 
ultimate problem of life, the reconciliation of wills, 
human and divine, it proclaims the problem solved, 
the reconciliation achieved through Christ. Christ 
is God Incarnate, not a man who has reached the 
highest point in a process of KdOapcris^ but God, 
who, in order to effect the reconciliation of man, 
has entered into humanity, and taken it into union 
with Himself. The long quest of man for God 
had ended on the verge of an impassable gulf, 
across which he vainly sought to cast a rainbow 
bridge of fair images. In the Incarnation, God of 
His own proper motion crosses the gulf, and by 
His own act aimihilates the distance. Christ has 
died for men. That which holds God and man 
apart is not the frailty of man, as though that 
could he any real hindrance to spiritual and per- 
sonal fellowship, or as though the removal of it 
could secure that fellowship. On this rock Neo- 
platonism wrecked itself as a redemptive power. 
The root and secret of man’s inability to reach 
God is sin. He does not need to make himself 
divine in order to hold communion with God. He 
does need to be delivered from the burden of guilt. 
This deliverance has come through the sacrificial 
death of Christ. Guilt is not a feeling of uneasi- 
ness at the division man finds in his own nature. 
It is the consciousness of alienation from God. Bin 
is not an element in man’s subjectivity, a moment 
in the process whereby he rises out of individualism. 
It is an objective reality of the spiritual world, 
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which must be taken out of the way before the 
human spirit can be at one with God. Christ has 
done this in the deed of sin-bearing. Christ u risen. 
His life, while lifted above time and space, is con- 
tinued in organic union with those who occupy 
time and space. He raises them through personal 
union with Himself into union with God. He in 
them k the source of a life whose siurit is sonship, 
whose privilege is communion, whose goal is like- 
ness. The occasional ecstasy, which was the 
highest privilege possible under Neoplatonism, is 
replaced oy a daily fellowship, without ecstasy hut 
with true and abiding intimacy, open not to a few 
accomplished spirits, but to all who come to God 
through Christ. 

With this the Christian solution is complete. 
The problem, constituted by antagonism of the 
human wili to the divine, is solved at length. 

2 . Ohmistianity and the Greek Dualism, 
— Greek Philosophy, as wehave seen in the foregoing 
sketch, was haunted by a dualism which it sought 
in vain to overcome. The secret of the failure lay 
in not conceiving the dualism profoundly enough, 
Christianity penetrates beneath the dualism of 
elements to antagonism of wills. The Greek 
problem lies within the Christian problem. The 
CJhristian solution is at the same time also the 
solution of the Greek problem. This does not 
mean that Christianity is a philosophy, or has its 
truth bound up with any special metaphysical 
system. It is a Eeiigion. But it is ti religion 
which provides the unity sought for by Philo- 
sophy.* It contains, therefore, implicitly the 
answer to the question raised by Philosophy. 

(i.) The spemlcdim problem. The Greek mind 
presupposed the irreconcilability of form and 
matter. The utmost effort in the direction of 
reconciliation was that made by Neoplatonism, the 
lining up of the gulf by a series of emanations. 
The Christian teachers, snrveying the long toil 
of the Greeks after wisdom, said in effect, ‘The 
ultimate dualism is not that of form and matter ; 
it is that of the divine and human w’'ilis. What 
hinders man from reaching God is not his material 
environment, but his sin. Christ has taken away 
the sin of man. The Incarnate Christ may be 
reached by any human soul, immediately, at a step, 
a touch, a look. And when Christ is reached, God 
is reached.^ They found, however, that the Greek 
mind w'as hag-ridden by phrases and formulae, 
Pleroma, Logos, and what not, aU implying the 
impossibility of getting to God except by a clumsy 
machinery of emanations. They therefore boldly 
adopted this nomenclature and baptized it into 
Christ, 

What was supposed to be done by emanations, 
etc,, and never really was done, has been done by 
Christ, He that hath seen Him hath seen the 
Father. Do thw speak of the Pleroma ? He is the 
Pleroma (so in Colossians). Do they speak of the 
Logos ? He is the Logos (so in the Fourth Gospel). 
These Greek philosophic terms do not indicate that 
the Christian leaders who use them are sitting at 
the feet of Greek metaphysicians. The NT con- 
veys a thought which had another origin than 
the speculations of a Philo; but, entering the 
Greek world at the time it did, it uses the terms 
which expressed the endeavour of the Greek mind, 

* The reference in Col 2® is not to be reg^arded as a con- 
demnation by the apostle of Philosophy in itself. It has in 
view a de:gnite form of teaching, easily recognizable by the 
first readers of the Epistle, though affording matter of inquiry, 
and discussion in later times. This teaching was probably of 
a theosophio Jewish Christian character, not without relation, 
m Llghtfoot and others have shown, to the Gnostic Judaism 
of the Essenes (see art. OotossrANs). Bengei's remark is appo- 
site, * Philosophia in se est medium quiddam : sed tamen facihor 
abusus ad /raudm, in ea preesertim philosophia Judaica, 
quam turn jactabant et puritati Mei attemnerare conabantur* 
(0n<mon Jx.T, in toe.). 


to carry the truth which the Greek mind despaired 
of reaching. In other words, Christianity, not by 
emanations or by hypostatized abstractions, but 
by the living Christ, lifts men to a central stand- 
point, and enables them to look out on experience 
as a unity, and to see even in its most material 
elements no remote antithesis to God, but the 
manifestation of His mind, the instrument of His 
purpose. God is self-revealing Spirit. The uni- 
verse is spiritual to its core, Christ has abolished 
dualism. Christianity, it cannot be too much 
insisted on, is not a philosophy ; but it is the 
inspiration and the goal of all philosophy. 

(ii.) The practical problem. The Greek dualism 
haunts Greek ethic, and sets Eeason and Sense in 
eternal opposition. The sense.s, seated in man’s 
material frame, form the great hindrance to virtue. 
Greek ethic, accordingly, resolves itself very much 
into various plans for the disposal of the sensual ele- 
ment in man’s nature. Neoplatonism preaches the 
elimination of sense by an ascetic discipline, which 
shall gi*adually set the spiritual nature of man free 
from all perturbation by the senses. Stoicism 
proclaims the dominion of reason over the passions, 
Man is to be a despot in the domain of his nature, 
crushing every uprising of sense with the proud 
might of reason. Aristotelianism, breathing the 
classic spirit of Hellenism, teaches that reason is 
to use sense as an artist uses the material with 
which he works, and by means of which he elabor- 
ates an artistic product. 

Tracing evil to the senses as a given element 
in man’s constitution, Greek ethic never deepens 
toward conviction of sin, has no need or room for 
redemption, and remains always proud and self- 
sufficient. Christianity by a deeper analysis traces 
evil, not to sense as an element in man’s constitu- 
tion, but to will, i,e, to the man himself in revolt 
from God. It therefore accumulates upon man 
responsibility for moral evil, and deeply humbles 
him before God. Christian morality, accordingly 
has the note of humility and contrition "which is 
absent from Greek ethic. It also exalts man, and 
i holds out to him hope of an attainment far higher 
than was possible under Greek ethic. Let his will 
be yielded to God and made one with the divine 
will He is then at once placed in a position which 
is central and supreme. His whole nature, includ- 
ing his material frame, is now a domain wherein 
the will of God is being progressively realized. 
The painful and precarious treatment of sense as 
an alien element is replaced by a process by which 
every element in man’s complex nature is brought 
into harmony. This process has its human side, 
requiring strength of will and strenuousness of 
purpose. It is conducted, however, in the might 
of a divine energy, and its product, the Christian 
character, is not a manufactured article in which 
man may pride himself, but a creation, tlie work 
of the Divine Spirit operating immediately upon 
the surrendered spirit of man. 

3. Tee Melatwm oe Christian Ex herd 
ENCE TO Greek Forms OF TBOumT,-^llXi,Q after* 
relations of Christian faith to Greek forms of 
thought have been made a subject of close and pro- 
j longed investigation by the modern scliool of 
I historical criticism of which Harnaek is the great 
! representative, and of which Hatch and McOiffert 
are leading English examples. The work of this 
school is of priceless value in respect of its pure 
historical research. But in so far as it is dom- 
inated by certain presuppositions, and is deter- 
mined by a certain pretjonccived idea, it seems 
to the present writer to be mistaken in its results. 
That dogma is ‘in its conception and develop- 
ment a product of the Greek spirit on the soil 
of the gospel ^ (Harnaek) may in a sense be ad- 
mitted. At the same time, care must be taken 
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In the application, of sncli a principle to do 
justice to tlie original content of the gospel 'vvith 
which later, reflections had to deal. In the hands 
of certain members of the school it may he 
doubted whether this is secured. In the Hibbert 
Lecture of the late Dr. Hatch, the problem, as 
conceived by these writers, is expressed with a 
clearness which leaves nothing to be desired, viz. 

‘ Why an ethical sermon stood in the forefront of 
the, teaching of Jesus, and a metaphysical creed in 
the forefront of the Christianity of the 4th cent. ?’ 
The conclusion to %vhich the brilliant ability and 
ripe scholarship of the author are devoted is, that 
this change, being * coincident with the trans- 
ference of Christianity from a Semitic to a Greek 
soli/ is ® the result of Greek influence.’ In plain 
words, primitive Christianity was simple ethical 
teaching regarding God and duty, undisturbed by , 
intellectual problems, and absolutely free from | 
speculative elements. Theology, as embodied in 
the great creeds, is a superstnicture of mischievous 
metaphysic reared by the fruitless subtlety of the 
Greek intellect, which must be swept away before 
genuine Christianity can be revealed in pristine 
beauty and power. 

Obviously, then, the question is as to the nature 
of primitive Christianity. Is it true that it was 
ethical merely? Is it true that its essence is 
summed up in the Sermon on the Mount? Is it 
permissible to lay aside every element in the NT 
that is not rigidly and exclusively ‘ ethical ’ ? ^ Is 
it fair to state the problem as being the transition 
from the Sermon on the Mount to the Nicene 
Creed? If the problem be misleading, the con- 
clusions cannot fail to be erroneous. In order to 
reduce the problem to the simplicity and narrow- 
ness of the above statement, the following positions 
must be maintained. (1) Jesus Christ cannot have 
been more than a unique religious personality, with 
deep and true moral instincts, and a high degree 
of spiritual-mindedness. He cannot have made 
Himself the centre of His message. His declara- 
tions regarding His second coming must have been 
an afterthought, due to the discovery on His part 
that His mission was to end in His being rejected 
and put to death. Here we have to ask : {a) Is 
this a fair account of the Jesus of the Gospels? 
Can the personality of Christ as presented in those 
narratives be reduced to the outlines of such a 
sketch I Take the picture of Jesus drawn by the 
historical school and place it heside that given in 
the Gospels, and say if they are duplicates. If 
that of the historical school be correct, then that 
of the Gospels is not merely incorrect in certain 
features, hut is a sheer monstrosity, which invali- 
dates the whole Gospel narrative, and makes it 
valueless for purposes of sober history. (5) Is it 
fair to ignore the self-consciousness of Jesus as 
gathered into His most pregnant sayings? ^On 
what principles of historic research is it permissible 
to discount the self-assertion of Jesus? Has the 
Sell of Jesus not such a place even in that very 
Sermon on the Mount as to give an entirely 
different view of the sermon itself, and an entirely 


place which the Eiseii Christ had in the faith of 
the early Church? Why was He worshipped, 
prayed to, trusted, served, and that long before 
Hellenic influence had touched the Church’s creed ? 
Give due w^eight to the self-consciousness of Jesus, 
estimate aright the place of the Risen Christ in 
the life of the early Christians ; and the positions 
of Hatch and McGiffert must he profoundly modi- 
fied. (3) The conceptions of Christ to be found 
in the NT writings must be due to peculiarities in 
the intellectual history of their authors, and cannot 
express anything in the general belief of Christians. 
On the face of it, such a proposition is utterly im- 
probable. The NT writings are chiefly letters 
between correspondents, whatever may have 
been the intellectual idiosyncrasies of the writers, 
it is inconceivable that they do not express a 
consciousness common to writers and recipients. 
Indeed, this is expressly claimed by the writers, 
and Paul insists that his teaching is simply the 
faith of Christian people as such. The existence 
of a Pauline or J ohannine Christianity which was 
not that of the Church at large, and, in particular, 
was not the Christianity of Christ, is an unproved 
hypothesis, not warranted by the known facts of 
the NT period, and not required for their inter- 
pretation. 

If, then, the NT as a whole is substantially 
correct, both in its narratives of events and in its 
interpretation of them, the problem for the his- 
torian is not ‘from the Sermon on the Mount to 
the Nicene Creed,’ hut ‘ from the NT as a whole to 
the Nicene Creed.’ The question at issue is, ‘ Is 
there anything in the Nicene Creed which, in 
respect of the truth sought to he expressed, is not 
already in the New Testament 

Go back now to the moral and intellectual situa- 
tion of the age in which Christianity appeared. 
Greek philosophy has led men to a fundamental 
dualism, and has uttered the demand of the human 
spirit for union with God. Neoplatonism, the last 
despairing effort of Greek thought, fails to meet 
the demand. Christianity enters the Hellenic 
world with the proclamation of that for which 
Hellenic thought had sought in vain, union 'witli 
God. This, accomplished in Christ, is its message 
to the Hellenic world, and to the heart of man as 
such. A mere amended Judaism would have had 
no point of contact with the Greek mind, or with 
the spirit of man anywhere. The personal Christ, 
Son of God and Son of Man, is the centre of the 
primitive gospel. 

Conceive now Christianity entering the Hellenic 
world ; it will bear a twofold relation to Hellenic 
culture and to Greek forms of thought, (a) It 
will be influenced by them. It is implicitly the 
solution of the problem of Greek philosophy. It 
will thus naturally use the terminology of Greek 
philosophy, and fill the formulae of unsuccessful 
thought with the meanings of a divine revelation. 
(h) It will stiffly refuse to be^ coerced by them. 
The Christian idea of union with God, viz. reeon- 
i ciliation through a Person, utterly transcended 
Greek thought. Again and again, in the centuries 


different reading of the problem ‘ from the Sermon preceding Nxcaea, the attempt was made to reduce 
on the Mount to the Nicene Creed’? (2) The Christianity to a phase of Greek Philosophy. 


simply oewisn unimnanism ana oewisu jjcgauam, 
modmed in some of their elements by the teach- 
ing of Jesus regarding God and duty. Here 
again the question is as to matter of fact. Is this 
the whole truth regarding the first generation 
of Christians! Is this account a fair mtepjretar 
iion of the narrative in the Acts! Can the life 
and work of the early Church, its worship, lim 
preaching, Its mtsaioaaiy impulse, its labours and 
martyrdoms, be made intelligible on such a sup- 
position t In partioukx, is it fair to diseount the 


Saheliianism on the one hand, Arianism on the 
other, were more logically consistent as specula- 
tive systems than the fulness of the gospel. Yet 
Christianity declined to surrender its independ- 
ence. In the end the Christian experience was 
gathered into the Nicene Creed, which, in effect, is 
this; Christianity, stating, in terms borrowed 
from Greek Philosophy, that which is too great 
for any system of philosophy, a truth distinctive, 
unique, a revelation, not a discovery. 

LiTBEATnE®. — On the nature and function of Philosophy, E 
Oaird, Essays^ 2 vols, 1892. On the relation between Pbilo* 
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lophy and Eeiigioa, S. OaM, of Beliqwn, 2 vols. 

3.893 ; and discussions la T. H. Green's Collected Works (1888), 
vol. iii. On the deveiopmeat of Greek PhOosophy, the Histories 
©f Philosophy by Sohwegler (1847, Eng. tr. 1867), Zeller (1883, 
Eng. tr, 1886), Ueberweg (7tih ed. 1883-86, Eng. tr. from 4th ed. 
1872-74), Windelband (^esoK der aUen PhUosophiCy 1888, Eng. 
tr. 1900 ; Geseh, der PhU. 1892). On Neoplatonism and its rela- 
tion to Christianity, Hamack, DogKmngesohichtey 1886-90 (Eng. 
tr. 1894-09). On the relation of Christianity to Greek Philosophy, 
Hatch, Emeti Lectures, 1888. T. B, KILPATRICK. 

FHINEES -1. Phinehas, the son 

of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron. 1 Es 5® 8®* ^ 
(B #op6sf, A ^Lveh), 2 Es 1®^ 2. The son of Heli 
and father of Achias. These three names are 
mentioned among the progen: tors of Ezra only in | 
2 Es 1®* (cf. the lists in Ezr 7, 1 Es 8) : their inser- ^ 
tion here is probably an error, since Ezra belonged i 
to the line or Eleazar, and Phinehas son of Eli to 
the younger branch of the line of Ithamar. 3. A 
priest of the time of Ezra, and father of Eleazar, 

1 E« 8®® {LXX H. St. J. Thackeray. 

PHIKEHAS (Dor?, LXX Son of 

Eleazar, and his successor in the high priesthood. 
Ex 6®®, 1 Ch Ezr 7®, 1 Es 8®, 2 Es 1®. The 
circumstance by which Phinehas is chiefly re- 
membered (Nu 25) bears a striking analog to 
the most decisive crisis in the life of St. Peter, 
The great confession at Csssarea • Philippi was 
ficaremy more significant and epoch-making in the 
growth of Christian discipleship than was that act 
of fl^ery zeal at Shittim m the history of the Old 
Covenant, when for the first time the Mosaic 
religion came into collision with Baal worship, 
its rature rival. In both cases we have, * in the 
fulness of the time,^ a great moral decision to be 
made of world importance, ‘Jehovah or Baal,* 
‘but whom say ye that I am!* Alike at Shittim 
and at Caesarea, amidst a general hesitancy and 
failure to grasp the situation, there is a prompt 
response on the part of one alone, followed by the 

E renouncement on that one of a signal blessing of 
ir-reaching import. "When ‘ Israel joined himself 
unto Baal-peor ^it was no ordinary revolt or mur- 
mnring. Something more was needed ‘to make 
atonement* than the official execution by man of 
‘all the chiefs of the pe<mle,* or even than the 
visitation of a plague by GodL The Divine want 
was satisfied hy the personal devotion of the young 
priest who, while others wept helplessly, identi- 
fied himself with ‘the Lord whose name is Jealous * 
(‘ He was jealous with my jealousy among them*), 
and determined for ever the rightful attitude of 
a whole-hearted servant of J" towards any en- 
croachments of the akuninable idolatries of the 
heathen. Accordingly we find that the slaying 
of Zimri and Cozbi was ever after one of the proud 
and stimulating memories of Israel’s past history. 
In the psalmist’s retrospect {Ps 106®®- Phinehas, 
it is implied, was a second Abraham. His deed 
of faith ‘was counted unto him for righteousness, 
unto all generations for evermore.* The son of 
Sirach in his ‘praise of famous men* stamps 
Phinehas as ‘the third in glory* after Moses and 
Aaron, ‘in that he was zealous in the fear of the 
Lord, and stood fast in the good forwardness of his 
soul when the people turned away, and he made 
reconciliation for Israel * (Sir 45®®“®®). The slaughter 
of the apostate Jew and of the king’s commissioner 
at the hands of Mattathias, which initiated the 
Maecahsean revolt, recalls to the historian the 
example of Phinehas, and, in his dying exhortation 
to his sons, Mattathias reminds them how ‘Phinehas 
our father, for that he was zealous exceedingly, 
obtained the covenant of an everlasting priest- 
hood* (1 Mac 2®®*®<). With respect to this cove- 
nant, reasons have been given under the article 
, AMATHAB for believing that the promise to 
' Fhlnehaa 'Of an e?erlasting priesthood was con-. 


ditional, as are all the promises of God, and that, 
in fact, Abiathar was his last direct representative. 
The other notices of Phinehas in the Bible history 
are of lesser importance. Nu 31® (P) states that 
he accompanied the punitive expedition against 
Midian, not as commander (Jos. Ant. I7. vii. 1), 
but in his priestly capacity, ‘ with the vessels ol 
the sanctuary and the trumpets for the alarm in 
his hand,* in accordance with the law (Nu 10*^* 
cf. 2 Ch 13^®). He was leader and spokesman of 
the deputation from the western tribes to the 
eastern concerning the erection of the altar Ed 
(Jos 22^®*®®’®®) ; and in Jg 20®® the civil war be- 
tween Benjamin and the other tribes is incidentally 
stated to have occurred during his higli priesthood, 
and that the ark was then at Bethel (so also Jos. 
Ant, V, ii. 10), not at Shiloh as previously and 
subsequently (Jos 18\ 1 S 4®), Ewaid {El ii, 313) 
notes that the estate given to Eleazar (Jos 24®®), 
being called Gibeath-phinehas, is ‘ a proof that in 
popmar estimation he ranked even higher than 
his father.* For this place see art. Gibe AH, 3. 
According to 1 Ch 9®® Phinehas at one time had 
been superintendent of the Korahite gate-keepers. 
‘The sons of Phinehas* (Ezr 8®, 1 Es 8®®, 1 Es 5®) 
seems to mean the clan of priests who elsewhere 
are called sons of Eleazar. 

It remains that a brief mention should be made 
of the legends that gather round Phinehas in 
Bahbinical literature. His grandfather Putiel 
(Ex 6®®) was identified with Jethro by an absurd 
etymology, and Phinehas, before his great exploit, 
had been constantly reproached vrith his Midianite 
origin {Sota, Gemara, viii. 6, ed, Wagenseil and 
Targ. of Jonathan). In the Targ. of Jonathan on 
Nu 25, twelve signs testify to a Divine interposi- 
tion in the death of Ziihri and Cozbi, and the 
promise of God receives this remarkable addition : 
‘ I will make him the angel of the covenant, that 
he may live for ever to proclaim redemption at 
the end of the days.* A combination of this legend 
with Mai 4® is the probable origin of the wide- 
spread belief in the identity of Phinehas with 
Elijah (Fabricius, Cod. pseudepig. Vet, Test. ch. 
170; Seder Olam, ed. Meyer, pp. 2C1, 845). He 
was also identified with the anonymous prophet 
of Jg 6® {Seder Olam, ch. xx.) and with the prophet 
who denounced Eli (Jerome, Qu. Eeb. on 1 S 2®^). 
Eusebius {Chron, An. 860) blunderingly identifies 
Phinehas with Eli. Phinehas was also said to 
have been the author of the last verse of the Book 
of Joshua, and of an explanation of sacred names 
(Fabricius, I.g.). 

2* Younger son of Eli, 1 S 1®, Jos. (Ant. v. 
xL 2) says that his father had resigned the office 
of high priesthood to him on account of his old 
age. It IS true that the biblical narrative implies 
throughout that Hophni and Phinehas performed 
the active functions of the priesthood, out there 
seems no other ground for this supposed abdication 
in favour of the younger son than the fact that 
the succeeding high priests were descended from 
him. Hophni was probably childless. Two sons 
of Phinehas are mentioned, Ahitub (1 S 14®) and 
Ichabod (1 S 4®^). On the other hand, it is almost 
certain that in 2 Es 1® this Phinehas is reckoned 
among the high priests. That list alone inserts 
Heli, ^Phinees, and Achias (ie. Ahimh) between 
Amariah and Ahitub. This is evidently an at- 
tempt to make a complete list by adding^Eli and 
Ms suceesprs, who are ignored in Ch, Ezr, and 
1 Es. This is not the place to moralize on the 
excesses of Phinehas and his brother, or on their 
indulgent father’s dignified but feeble remon- 
strances, or on their miserable death. Their ritual 
irregularity, however, demands an explanation. 
They committed two distinct breaclies of the law* 
(a) It seems clear’ that ‘ the memorial,' which in 
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ftnimal peaee-ofierings was the inner fat (Lv 3), 
was always burnt on the altar first ; that is, the 
liOrd received His portion .before either priest or 
offerer took theirs. ,(5) The portion of the animal 
due to the priest was strictly defined, although 
neither the law of Lv 7®^ (Hhe wave breast and 
the heave thigh have I taken • . , and given unto 
Aaron the priest and unto his sons as a due for 
ever froiH' the children of Israel ’) nor that of Dt 
18® (® they shall give unto the priest the shoulder 
.and the two cheeks and the maw’) may have' 
been then in force. The worshippers, however, 
seem to have resented the impiety more than 
the greed of the priests. The sin of the young 
men is graphically summed up in the^ statement 
that ‘they contemned (iJfsja) the ofiering of the 
Lord’ (1 S 2^^, on, which see Driver or H. P. 
Smith). 

3. Ear 8®®, 1 Es S®*. Father of Eleazar, one of 
the two priests who received at Jerusalem the 
offerings brought by Ezra from BaWlon. 

^ N.J.D. White. ■ 

: f HIlOE AV FMnees), 1 Es 5S^=Paseah 

Ezr 2^, Heh7®h ■ 

PHLEGOH The name of a Christian 

greeted with others by St. Paul in Ro 16^*. He is 
commemorated with Herodion and Asyncritus 
(which see) on April 8 (Ada Sanctorum, April, i. 
p. 741). The name was home by a Greek writer 
of the 2nd cent, who is stated by Origen to have 
given some information concerning Christ. 

A. C. Headlam. 

PHCEBE In Bo 16^ St. Paul commends 

Phoebe to the Roman Christians. He describes her 
as(l) ‘our sister,’ (2) ‘a servant (StdjcoFos) of the 
Church that is at Cenchrese the port of Corinth. 
(3) He asks that they ‘receive her in the Lord, 
worthily of the saints, and ‘ assist her in whatso- 
ever matter she may have need of them.’ (4) He 
says that she has been ‘ a succourer (irpoardns) of 
many/ and of himself in particular. It is generally 
assumed that Phoebe was the bearer of the Epistle, 
and the w^ords by which she is introduced ((rvAa-rTj/u 
i/jup) imply a formal introduction to the Roman 
community. 

Two points demand a short discussion : (1) How 
far is ^id/coFos technical? This is the only^ place 
where the office is referred t»o by name in the 
KT (for I Ti 3^^ cannot be quoted), but the 
younger Pliny (Ep. X. xcvi. 8) speaks of ministrcs 
m the Christian Church, and there are constant 
references to them imder the names of ddKovos 
(ii. 26) and Biafc6vi(FCfci (viii. 19, 20, 18) in the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions. Moreover, the cironmatances 
of Oriental life mnat have made it necessary that 
there sliould be female attendants to perform^ for 
■women what the deacons did for men, in baptism, 
in visiting the women’s part of the house, and m 
introducing women to the bishop or deacons (Apost» 
donsL iii. 16, etc.). There is no occasion, there- 
fore, for thinking that the word has not, at any 
rate to a certain extent, a technical meaning, but 
we have not sufficient ^grounds for assuming an 
order of deaconesses in the later sense. The 
tranfilation ‘ servant,’ however, is Inadequate. 

(2) The description of her as wpixrrdm suggests 
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the legal repiesentative or wealthy ‘patroness. 
Her residence at Cenchre® — the port towards 
Eph»us— would enable her to exercise the duties 
of hospitality, and to give other forms of ^assist- 
mm to Christians on their first landing m .the 
eoutttry, and to help what must have been a small ^ 
and strugglliig Church. She is commemorated w 
Sept. ». See^dcte Samtormn, Sept,, 

Ae C. HEABnAH* 


i. Sources. 

ii. The Country— 

(a) Its extent and natural featarei. 

(&) Its history. 

(c) Greater Phcenicia. 

iii. The People. 

iv. The Alphabet and Language. 

V, Constitution and Government. 

vi. Civilization and Commerce. 

■vii, Eeligion — 

(а) The deities. 

(б) Sacred objects and cultus. 

L Sources.— The sources of our knowledge of 
Phoenician history and civilization are contained 
in — ^a) Inscriptions in the Fhocnician language* 
These are very numerous, amounting to some 
thousands. They have been found in Phoenicia 
itself and in Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, the islands of 
Melita, Gaulos, Sicily, Cossura, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, as well as in Africa, Italy, France, and 
Spain. Whilst these are invaluable for the restora- : 
tion of the language (especially such as have Greek 
transliterations and translations appended), unfor- 
tunately very few are of historical interest, few are 
of any length, few have been found in Phoenicia 
itself, and, with one exception, none are earlier 
than the Persian period. The oldest known is 
CIS No. 5, This is on the fragments of a bowl 
discovered in Cyprus (‘in insula Cypro, casu [ut 
putamus] reperta’) but belonging to a temple of 
Ba*al not far from Sidon, and on palmograpliicai 
grounds is assigned to the 9th ^ cent. B.c. It 
mentions a ‘ Hiram, king of the Sidonians,’ but it 
remains uncertain to "which of the kings of this 
name it refers. The remaining inscriptions consist 
mostly of dedications and memories on tombs, 
with two or three pertaining to sacrifices. Their 
chief value lies in the names of kings they con- 
tain, and in the proper names containing names 
of gods.* 

(6) The Egyptian hieroglyphic and Bahylono- 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions contain many 
references to the land of Phoenicia, and give some 
idea of its relation to foreign powers from toe 
16to cent. B.C. to the Persian period. The Tel 
eLAmarna tablets give a glimpse into contem- 
porary history which is valuable and^ probably 
characteristic. Much, however, remains to be 
done in toe classification and identification of toe 

f eographical names in toe cuneiform inscriptions. 

‘or the Egyptian much has been done by W. 
JIdax ISdiiller.i* 

(c) References to the Fhosnicians^ and especially 
to Tyre and Sidon with their dependencies^ in the 
Old These occur in writings extend- 

ing over a period of about four centuries (9th to 
fith cent. B.C.). They consist partly of short notes 
ethnographical (more properly geographical) as m 
Gn 10 ; archaeological or geographical, as in Dt 
3», Jos 13^; historical, as in IK 5 and 16; or 
relating to religion, as in 1 K 11®. In addition^ to 
these the longer passages in the books of Isaiah 
(ch. 23), Jeremiah (chs. 25. 27. 47), and Ezekiel 
(chs. 26-32) give a striking picture of toe com- 
merce and civilization of toe chief Phcenician 

♦The PiKBnician inscriptions are collected in to Gorjtws 
Xnscripti&nmnr S&mUicmm, pt. i. vols. i. and ii., Pans, 1S81-99. 
riirtber details as to some of them, and two or three and 
recently discovered inscriptions, will be found m the OrtentaC 
Journals of Germany, Vienna, Paris; in to M&ow dAss^rw- 
Ma voL V. Ho. 1, and other journals. . 

. + The references to Phmnicla m the Egyptian msenptiong 

- wUl be best found in Flinders Petrie’s of 

‘ Bnigsch’s JSmfpt under the Pharaohs, and W. Max Mullers 
' A^u^ Kopa. The Tel el-Amaraa tablets are edited by 
J Winckler, The Tdl d^Amarna Letters*^ A very PseM. 
i nendium -with much valuable comment is contained in Binders 
, Fetrie’8 Syria md Fgypt from the Tell a~Amarm letters, 

^ The best coHeotion of Babylon!^ 

' inscriptions i in Schrader’s KeUimdmfthshs BtUwtkek vols. 
L-iv# ' 
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cities at the time when these prophecies were 
written.* 

(d) Greek fragments of two of the 

most important writings on Phoenician history we 
are indeoted to Josephus, Eusebius, and others 
\dios 0 writings we have, who may have taken 
them from the encyclopmdic writer Alexander 
Folyhistor. Menandros of Ephesus^ who seems 
toiave Nourished about the 2nd cent. B.C., wrote 
a history or chronicle of some at least of the 
Phoenician cities. The first fragment {in Josephus, 
c. Ap, i. 18 and in part also in Ant. vm* S) 
tains Tyrian annals, with a list of kings from the 
early part of the iOth cent. B.o, to the founding of 
Carthage at the close of the 9th century. A second 
fragment {Ant, ix. xiv. 2) tells of a siege of Tyre 
under Shalmaneser, and a third (c. Ap. i. 21), 
usually ascribed to Menandros, though he is not 
explicitly mentioned as the author, ^ives further 
chronology and list of kings from a siege of Tyre 
under Nebuchadnezzar to the accession of Cyrus to 
the throne of Persia. Three other smaller pieces 
are of minor importance. 

JDios^ an otherwise unknown writer, is quoted in 
Jos. c. Ap. i. 17 as having written an accurate 
history of Phoenicia. The extract given tells of 
Hiram the contemporary of Solomon. Two or 
three other authors are mentioned in Greek litera- 
ture as writers on Phoenician history, but their 
works have perished, — Quite different in character 
from the works mentioned seems to have been the 
Phoenician history of Philo Ephlios, a writer of 
the end of the 1st cent. A.D. His work professed 
to be a translation of the writing of a Phoenician 
named Sanchuniathon who lived m the period be- 
fore the Trojan war. The portions of his work 
preserved for ns by Eusebius show him to have 
been a euhemerist, who in his description of the gods 
and his cosmogony has used Phoenician material, 
but has so adapted it to suit his own views that 
his work can be used only after most searching 
criticism. — Besides the above works, there are 
references in Greek writings too numerous to be 
mentioned here. The Ihdd mentions ‘Sidon,' 
* Sidonians,* and * Phoenicians,* and the Odyssey 
the same, with the addition of ‘ Phoenicia.* Hero- 
dotus tells of Phoenician legends and commerce, 
and many writers after him have incidental notices 
of this land and people,-— Of Roman writers, one 
deserves mention. In the prologue to the 18th 
book of Justin’s epitome of the history of Fompeius 
Trogus {about the beginning of the Christian era) 
occur the words, ‘Inde (continentur) engines 
Phoenicum et Sidonis et Yelise Carthaginisque 
res gestae in excessu dictae.* The only section 
that remains is in Justin, xviii. 8 ff., and was prob- 
ably taken from a work of Timagenes (1st cent. 
B.a).t 

(e) ArcfmologiGdd remains., — Underground Phoe- 

* For a complete list of OH passages referring' to Phoenicia, 
see the Cmcordanees s, ‘Sidon,* ‘ Sidonians,* *Tyre/ ‘Arvad,* 
♦Gebal/ and consult the table in Gn 10 ; see also Canaan in vol. 
i. p. S47. Tyre and Sidon are mentioned in the NT by the 
Synoptists, Mt lisa. 22 1621, Mk 3S 724. si^ Lk 426 617 lois. 14, and in 
Ac 1220 213 . 7 278. In 728 the adjective 'Stupo^otvixtertr^ occurs. 

t The fragments of Menandros are collected in Muller's Prag- 
mmta Eistoricorum Grcecortmif vol, iv, p. 446 ff., but to Mullers 
list must be added the paragraph contained in Jos. Ant. ix, 
xiv. 2, and it should be noticed that a part oi the first piece is 
repeated in Ant. vin. v, 3. It will be observed that Josephus 
says that Menandros wrote oi the * kings of the Greeks and the 
Barbarians/ The fragment of Bios is contained in the same 
volume (Prog. Hid. Or. iv, SOS), where the author is identified 
with Ailios Bios ; but this is very doubtful. The remains of 
Philo Byblios are collected, iii. 660 ff. The value of his work 
has been much discussed by scholars. A good essay on the 
subject is that of W. Baudissin in his Studim zur semitiac^m 
vol, i pp. 1-46. His conclusion is that 
Philo has taken his xnatenal from various sources— some 
Seautio— and given to it the name of a man of antiquity. 
Sanchuniathon is * genuine Phmnician name. In any case the 
work as a whole represents Phmnidan religion in its deefins, 
not In its origin. ' 


uicia is still almost entirely unex|)lored, thong ti a. 
beginning has now been made at Sidon. Scattered 
about, however, on the surface .of . the ^ ancient 
Phoenician land are remains of walls, fortifications, 
temples, and tombs, which help to tell the story of 
bygone days. Of the colonies, Cyprus and Car- 
thage have yielded a large number of articles 
{vases, statuettes, etc. etc.), which throw light^ 012 
the arts and daily life of the people. Coins also,, 
and seals, though not in large numbers, , are now 
to be found in museums (see below under ® Civiliza 
tion and Commerce *). 

ii. The Country. — (a) Extent and^ natural 
features. Although the Plicenicians inhabited 
cities as far north as Myriandos (in the Gulf ol 
Alexandre tta) and as far south as Jaffa (see below) 
in the Persian period, the earlier Piioeiiician terri- 
tory may be said roughly to have been bounded on 
the north by the river Orontes or Mt. Casiiis, and 
on the south by Mt. Carmel. On the east the 
limits are entirely unknown, but the Bargylos 
and Lebanon ranges seeni to form natural bound- 
aries on that side. Colonists from Sidon, however, 
appear to have pushed their way as far inland as 
the neighbourhood of the sources of the Jordan 
(Jg 18). The land thus consisted of two distinct 
regions: (1) The hill-country, i.e. the slopes of 
Bargylos (Nusaireyah) and Lebanon. Both these 
ranges extend from N. to S. : the former from 
Antioch to the river Eleiitheros, the latter from 
this point to the mountains of N. Galilee and 
Hermon. They are of limestone, with many other 
formations, and in some parts reach a lieight of 
over 10,000 ft. The scenery is magnificent, espe- 
cially in the great gorges where the ri\’ers pass 
down into the plains. The vegetation is luxuriant 
for a long distance up the slopes, and the many 
flourishing villages on the side of the Lebanon 
facing the sea to-day, tell us of one part of 
Phoenician life which has vanished almost entirely 
from its history. The chief rivers are the Eleu- 
theros, which separates Bargylos from Lelmnon ; 
the Adonis, famous in history ; and the T^ycos, at 
the mouth of which still remain the well- kntwii 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions. But besides 
these there are many small streams which pour 
down from every mountain slope, full in the rainy 
season, empty in the dry, and for this very reason 
aflecting both commercial and military movements. 
(2) The plains are best known as cont aining nearl y 
all the cities that have left their mark in Phoenician 
history. The extreme north is a mere strip of land 
between the mountains and the sea, and the first 
great plain is that extending for about 60 iniles 
south from Gabala, with a width varying from 2 
to 10 miles, and containing the cities Arvad 
and Simyxa. The next piece of open country is 
that from the Lycos river to a few miles below 
Beyrfit, then follow the plains of Sidon, 

10 miles long and 2 broad, Tj^e about 20 mile^ 
long and from 1 mile to 5 miles broad, and Acre 
about 8 miles long and 6 broad. These plains 
as well as the Billy slopes were famous for 
their cultivation, and there are traces to-day, in 
the remains that are found, of the industries 
that were carried on in them. But they one 
their fame mostly to the fact that they are the 
highways along which the trade of the East 
came to the West, The inscriptions at the mouth 
of the Lycos, the annals of Egypt and Assyria, ami 
the descriptions of the OT prophets, all bear 
witness to the constant traffic and frequent in- 
vasions that were made possible by this low-lying 
coast-land of Phoenicia.* 

^ A description of the old Phoenician territory at the present 
time may be read in Benan, Mission de Ph4nieie ; Walpole, Ttu 
Amayrii ; E^clus, I* Asm AnUrimre j and Baedeker's FaUdim 
and Biifia. 
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(6} Bistmf 0 f the country . — The earliest histor- 
ical mention of the Phoenician land is in the older 
Egyptian inscriptions, where it appears under the 
name of Dahe (or Zaki),^ Between B.C. 1587 and 
1562 Aahmes reached it in his northern conquests. 
He also mentions a people called the Fenlchu as 
workers in his quarries. Thothmes I. (1541-16) 
,o¥erran the whole length of Syria as far as the 
Euphrates. Thothmes ill. (160S-1449) in his 23rd 
year records a victory over the Fenkhn and other 
Syrians; in his 29th year another campaign to 
Retennii, Tnnep,. Arvad, and Zahi, with ^mnch 
Phmnician spoil; in his 30th year a campaign to 
Kedesh, Simyra, and Arvad ; and in his 34th year 
a campaign which hrought tribute from^ Zahi, 
Eetennu, and ' Asi (Cypras), In the reign of 
Ameiiophis ill. (1414-1379) Egyptian power seems 
to have been at its highest, and Phcenicia, with 
the rest of Syria, was entirely subject to it. The 
next reign, that of Amenophis IV. (or Akhenaten, 
1379-66), is one of decay. The discovery of the 
Tel el-Amama tablets has given ns a rather fuller 
insight into the relation of Phoenicia to Egypt than 
we have had hitherto, for some of the letters con- 
tained in these tablets are from or to Egyptian 
governors and others in Phoenician cities. Thus 
we have mention of Abimilki of T3?Te, Amunira of 
Beyrht, Khaib, commissioner of Simyra, Ribaddi 
of (3ubla, Shntatna of Akko, Zimrida of Zidon, 
etc. Nearly ail the letters tell the same story of 
attacks from without and rebellion within, and 
prove that whether Phoenicia now made a stand 
tor independence or became a prey to other rising 
empires, it was at this time passing from Egyptian 
dominion. The Egyptians still made raids into 
Fhcenician territory or marched through it (cf.^the 
inscription of Ramses II. at the mouth of the^ river 
Lycos) to attack other enemies, and Phoenicians 
probably still paid tribute from time to time to 
Egypt, We have no details of the history of the 
land at this time. We know, however, that it 
never formed one united kingdom. Its history is 
the history of its cities. Of these, Arvad seems to 
have enjoyed a pre-eminence in the earliest times, 
and more certainly Sidon a little later. The whole 
people was sometimes known to foreigners as the 
Sidonians. The era of Tyre began about B.C. 1197 
(according to Jos. Ant. VIII. iii, 1 ) ; but Arvad and 
Sidon were stOl independent cities in the 9th cent.: 
in the 8th Tyre seems to bear rule over Sidon, 
Akko, and other cities. Later, Diodorus Siculus 
(xvi. 41) mentions a united council of men of 
Arvad, Tyre, and Sidon at Tripolis (native name 
unknown). This development of the government 
» W. M&x Miiller imggast® that this aame may be connected 

with the root Ifc * * to be beautiful,' 1^1 * to act well * ; cf. nnjc j 

* to Bhine ^ {Amn und Etir&pa^ p. 176). This name begins to 

Into the iMickground in the 12fch cent., and is almost forgotten in 
the Ptolemaic period. Raft or ReS <in the inscription^ of 
Thotiimes m, etc.) is frequently taken to indicate the Phoanician 
ootot (cf. Sayce In article Oasajjj), but Muller (p. 837 ff.) argues 
strongly for its representing Oilicia. Camm Is a geographical 
term denoting the low lan<C and seems to have been used by the 
Phaniclans themselves at one time to denote their land (see 
Oawaas), The name 4wphn given by the Greeks (it occurs in 
Odm$, Iv. 88) has given rise to much discussion. It seems to 
have been used (lice for the land where Fhmnicians 

dwelt, whether at home or abroad ; thus Euripides (TVo. 281) 
uses it for Carthage. The older derivationa of the name 
(Phcemcians) from ^i«|f the bird (* phmnix*), or a ‘ palm/ are 
fanciful and secondary. Some derive the word from 

* brownlsh“recL''jwi denoting the colour of the skin (Pietschmann, 
0e$&k, A Piidniaien > 1®)» » which reappears in the L^m 
JPoentii C Funic * of oartMginiansX Some (cf. OanAAK and Ed. 
Meyer, GmA, d ditmtkwm, §§ 180* 190* etc.) refer Uth these 
names back to the wosrd ‘ Fenkhu,* which appears In the mscnp- 

df'^ mthina' m. 'at nmmk, ' 'To mn Umev obiecto 
f m « t.), that this word was originally only an Mgpptmn terai 
ui^ In ft general sense for the northern barbarians. Finally, 
Ed, Glaser CP««f amd dU McmMecAm 1899) has 

revived the view that Hie name is connected with the * Punt' 
(or Powen-ftt^Posa-at)©! the ^ypMan inscriptions, a part of 
South iurabla and JBwit Africa. 


of cities was not without foreign intervention. 

The Egyptians had scarcely ceased troubling them 
when they were brought face to face with danger 
from a new quarter. It is possible that as early as 
1140 Nebuchadnezzar I. of Babylonia invaded their 
country (cf. Winckler, Geschichte Babyloniens und 
Assyriem, p. 95 and note 18). Tiglath-pileser I. 

(c. 1100) also seems to have reached the Mediter- 
ranean coast near Arvad. In the 9th cent. Assur- 
nazirpal raided the country, as did his suceessor, 
Shalmaneser ii., who received tribute from Tyre 
and Sidon and By bios (Gebal), as well as from 
Jehu king of Israel; and Mattanbaal king of 
Arvad fought with Ahab at the battle of Karkar 
(854). In the 8th cent, the cuneiform inscriptions 
record tribute received by Tiglath-pileser ill. from 
Arvad, Tyre, and Gebal ; and Menander tells of a 
siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser iv. which lasted for 
five years. In the following century Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Esarhaddon all sent their armies 
to Phcenicia, and the last named even to Idalion 
in Cyprus; and in the 6th cent, the new Baby- 
lonian empire continued the work of Assyria in the 
famous siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. With 
the rise of the Persian empire came a change which 
greatly benefited tiie Phoenicians. Cyrus seems to 
have left them alone, and about this time they 
again supplied the Jews with materials for building 
their temple (Ezr 3^). Cambyses enrolled them in 
a satrapy with Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine, and 
thus received from them their share of tribute ; 
but w’^as friendly to them, and depended on them 
entirely for his navy (cf. Herod, iii. 19) ; nor did 
he attempt force against them even when they 
refused to give him ships wherewith to attack 
Carthage. The Phcenician fleet continued to do 
good service for the Persians, especially against the 
Greeks, until 351, when Sidon, under Tabnit, re- 
volted; but Ochus soon brought Phoenicia back 
to obedience, and its cities continued to flourish 
under their native kings until after the battle of 
Issus they fell into the hands of Alexander the 
Great, Tyre only after suffering a long siege and 
a cruel punishment. After Alexander's death, 
Phcenicia fell with Syria to Laomedon, then in 320 
to Ptolemy Lagi, and in 314 to Antigonus. In 
287 it again passed to the Ptolemies, who held it 
until 198, when it became part of the Seleucid 
empire. During all this period Greek manner's 
and customs and language were largely introduced 
' into the country. Finally, after it had shared 
with Syria in the many vicissitudes of the Seleucm 
power, in 65 Rome took possession, and Phoenicia 
was included in the province of Syria under a pro- 
consul or pro-prmtor, though Tyre, Sidon, and 
Tripolis remained free cities with their own elected 
magistrates and council (cf. Ac 12^®^*). In Mk 7^’^“®“ ! 

a woman of this country is called a Syro-phcenician ; i 
in Mt 15^^'^ the older name ‘ Canaanitish* is used, j 
For this section, see, further, the Literature cited 
in the notes to * Sources,* above. 

(c) Greater Phcenicia.--A sketch of the history of 
Phcenicia would be incomplete without a notice of 
the many ports, especially in the Mediterranean, 
where its people settled, and from which came 
many of those articles of commerce which made 
them renowned. Some of these settlements can be 
traced back to the 15th cent. B.O. There may 
have been some before that time ; but records fail 
us. In some of these places the Phoenicians seem 
to have had real colonies, in others merely * fac- 
tories,* where their traders received the wares of 
the neighbouring country to export them to their 
own land. Cyprus was very early settled by them, 
and although the Greeks afterwards took much of 
the island, the towns of Kition and Idalion flour- 
ished up to Roman times (see CYPliuSh The 
islands of the Afigean Sea (including Crete, Rhodes, 
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Kytlisraj and many others) were occupied by them 
-—as many scholars hold— even in pre-Btomeric 
times (cf. B4rard, ‘Les Ph4niciens et ies potoes 
Hom4riqueSj® in Bevue de rhisfoire des Beligions, 
xxxix. I73--228 and 419-460). The advance of the 
Greeks, and consequent expulsion of the PhcBuicians 
from these islands, seems to have led to an in- 
creased interest in the settlements in the West 
Mediterranean, some of which, at least, had been 
founded long before. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Malta, Gaulos, TarsMsh, and Gades in Spain, 
%7^ariou8 places in N. Africa, including the famous 
Carthage, were settled by them, and were in con- 
stant communication with the home country. 
Many of these settlements have been assigned by 
history and tradition to certain Phoenician cities, 
e.g, Utica and Carthage to Tyre, and Carthage 
itself seems to have established new trading ports 
on the opposite coast of the Mediterranean. (For 
settlements outside the Mediterranean, see para- 
graph in small type below). 

iii. The People.— The origin of the Phoenician 
people is wrapped in mystery. According to their 
own traditions of the 5th cent. B.C., they dwelt 
formerly by the Erythraean Sea (Herod, vii. 89 ; cf. 
i 1), f.e. the Indian Ocean, including the Persian 
G^ulf. This tradition is Treated by other classical 
authors— Strabo, Justin, Pliny, ef aL Justin en- 
larges the story by a statement that an earthquake 
was the cause of their movement, and that they 
dwelt then near the * Assyrian lake ^ (XVIII. iii. 2) ; 
and Strabo (who in l. ii. 35 regards the story of the 
migration as untrustworthy) says (in XVI. iii. 4) 
that in the Persian Gulf are two islands — Turos 
and Arados — ^whose temples resemble those of the 
Phoenicians, and that the inhabitants of these 
islands say that the Phoenician islands are named 
after them, and their towns are settlements from 
themselves. Sayce (note to Herod, i. 1) suggests 
that the similanty of names gave rise to the whole 
le^nd, and points out that the names are really 
different, as according to Ptolen^ and Pliny the 
real name of the island in the Persian Gulf was 
Tylos, while the Phoenician city Tyre was and 
the Phoenician Arados was properly Arvad. Fail- 
ing historical evidence, we are led to such testimony 
as we can get from language, anthropology, and 
religion. This is avowedly incomplete at the 
present time; hut the material available shows 
the Phoenicians of the Syrian coast to have been 
a Semitic people, who took part in the great 
migration to the West which at different times 
sent also the Aramseans to Syria and the Hebrews 
and their kin to Palestine. 

It has long T>eeii known that the activity of the Phoenicians 
was not confined to the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and it has been suspected that the Phoenicians of the Syrian 
coast were perhaps only one branch of a race which had settle- 
ments in other parte of the Semitic world. A work entitled, 
Punt und dU tudm'aJmGlum Reiches by Eduard Glaser, the 
famous trareller in South Arabia, appeared in the end of 1899, 
in which evidence has been gathered from the records of Egypt 
and the South Arabian inscriptions to show that these conjec- 
tures are supported by history. According to Glaser, the land 
of Punt, so often mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions, was a 
large part of the coasts of East Africa and South Arabia. Thence 
the Egyptians obtained incense, gold, etc. From this land were 
established several colonies, including Mashonaland and Socotm. 
But the remains in the former place are evidently Phoemeiau, 
various signs indicate the identity of the races inhabiting the 
land of Punt, and the name itself is identical vrith * Phmnician.* 
Thus w© must in future apeak of two branches of the Phoanician 
people, a Kortheru on the coasts of Syria, and a Southern (of 
the same race, language, and origin as the Xorthem) which 
left the Krythrcaan Gulf at a very early period, and ceased 
from that time to influence the other members of the race. 
The oonflymatioii or otherwise of this theory must depend 
on the further evidence of the Babylonian and S. Arabian 
Insoriptlons. 

It. Alphabet Am LAHGtJAaB.— (a) The Phm- 
Bician alphabet is purely consonantal, and consists 
of M eharajters, written from’ right tO' left. Tra* 



dition says that this was the first alphabet in^ 

vented — 

‘Phcenices primi, famsB si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris.* — (Lucan). 

It is, however, generally recognized that the in- 
vention consists in the taking over of signs used 
originally by other peoples to denote syllables, and 
the adaptation of these to denote simple sounds, 
together with the simplification of what were 
originally pictorial or hieroglyphic characters. 
Together with this we must recognize that some 
letters were not taken over directly, but vrere 
formed by slight modifications of those thus re- 
ceived (thus the sign for the rough aspirate h is 
formed from that oi the simple A by the addition 
of a stroke to the left). Various opinions are held 
as to the original source. Until lately the favourite 
view has been that the Phoenicians borrowed theii 
characters from the Egyptian. This was also held 
I in ancient times, and is mentioned in Tacitus— 

I ‘Primi per figuras animalium /Egyptii sensus 
mentis erangebant . . . et literaram semet inven- 
tores perhibent ; inde Phcenicas, quia mari prse- 
pollebant, intulisse Grsecise gloriamque adeptos, 
tamquam reppererint qua?, acceperant ’ {Ann» xi. 14). 
Supporters of this opinion are divided as to whetiier 
the Phoenician characters were derived directly 
from the hieroglyphs or from the hieratic writing. 
Much has been written of late to show that the 
Bahylono-Assyrian cuneiform is the real source 
of the Phoenician alphabet. This opinion was also 
held in early times. Pliny says, ‘ Litteras semper 
arhitror Assyriis fuisse, sed alii apiid j^Egyptios a 
Mercurio, ut Gellius, alii apud Syros repertas 
volunt’ {Nat, Hist, vii. § 37). The widespread 
use of the cuneiform characters about the time to 
I which is assigned the invention of the Phceniciaa 
alphabet, is used to support this hypothesis. A 
third view held by some corresponds in some degree 
with the last mentioned by Pliny, and derives the 
Phoenician characters from the Cypriote, which are 
connected with the so-called Hittite characters. 
This opinion is altogether too undeveloped at 
present to be judged properly. Nor is it easy to 
decide as to the Egyptian and Assyrian theories. 
The selection of the characters to which the 
Phoenician are referred seems arbitrary, and a 
succession of intermediate forms is wanting. Either 
view seems to be historically possible, neither 
proved. The Phoenician alphabet, like most others, 
seems to have only ineoi^Ietely represented the 
sounds of the language. Two words beginning in 
Phoenician with the same letter are represented in 
Greek by different letters, 

These characters are identical with those found on 
the Siloam inscription in Judaea and the Moabite 
Stone, and on early Jewish coins, and may thus be 
called Canaanitish (in the large sense) as well as 
Phmnician. The early Greek alphabet was also 
derived from the Phoenician (of, Herod, v, 5S), 
though soon altered in many ways to suit tiie 
needs of the Greek language. 

(b) The language of Phognicia is pure Semitic, 
and belongs to the same branch of that family as 
the Hebrew, the Moabitish, and the Semitic glosses 
in the Tel el-Amama letters, forming with these 
(and probably other dialects of which we have no 
remains) the so-called Canaanitish group. The 
materials Tor an exact comparison with Hebrew 
are wanting. The inscriptions (with the single 
exception oi €ISL 5, see above under ‘Sources*) 
ate later than the 6th cent., and mostly of the 4m 
and later, when the language had probably 
suffered a certain amount of decay. The Funw 
passages in Plautus are of the end of the 3rd cent., 
and can be used only with care (cf. Nfildeke, Die 
semitisohen Sjprachen^ p. 25 f.), and the vowel 
letters in the inscriptions are rare. The consonanti 
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wre the same as in Hebrew, Mt many words were 
probably pronounced with different vowel sounds 
from those used in the same words in Hebrew. 
The wan conversivewith the imperfect, so familiar 
In Hebrew, is wanting in the Phcenician, which, 
on the other hand, seems to have formed a kind of 
pluperfect with kdn {CIS 93). Words, too, that 
became rare or poetical in Hebrew were in common 
use in Phcenician. The later language shows the 
same weakening and confusion of gutturals that 
niarks late Hebrew. ■ 

' hii!B»A'roEiE.---On the Phoealciim alphabet see de Eoxig4, 
BImmirm mr i'&rigim ^gyptimim de Faiphabet ph6nioie% 1874 ; 
Beecke, “Ura^raag* d. altsemitischea Alphabets aus d. aeu- 
aasyrischea Keiischrift/inZBJT^Sxxsd. 102 ff.; and cf. Zimmem, 
ib. I. 667 ff . ; Isaac Taylor’s, The Alphabet 2, where the Egyptian 
origin is accepted ; Bail, * Origin of the Phcenician Alphabet,’ in 
P&8A, 1803, S92-408; Berger, L 4&iiture dans tantiquiU, 
Oonder, in The BibU mm the Mmt, p. 74 ff., supports the Cypriote 
origin. 

The iasoriptiOM are collected in the French Qo/rmus ; the words 
in them are collected in Bloch’s Phcenidscheg Glossar (Berlin, 
1801) ; and eap. by Lidzbarski, Handhueh d. mrdsemitischen 
Sptgraphik ( W etmar, 1^8). The words in Plautus are discussed 
by Cildemelster in Bitsehl’s edition of Plautus, vol. ii. fasc. 6 
(ipzig, 1884]). A fuller discussion of these by Prof. D. S 
rgolioutli will appear in a forthcoming number of the Classical 
Memew, The only grammar of Phoanician is Schroder’s Phoeni- 
^che CrammatHs (Halle, 1860). Of., further, article on 
IiAHome® OF OT. ' 

V. COKSTITOTTOH AHD GOVEBNMENT.— The Phoe- | 
nicians never appear in history as one united people 
under one government. Tneir political history 
resolves itseli into the history of their chief cities. 
Haturaliy a quiet and nnwaiiike people (Jg 18^), 
the country folk were probably content with the 
simpler forms of local or patriarchal government 
usual among Eastern peoples, depending for help 
in time of need upon the city that was nearest to 
them or which they had originally left as settlers. 
In the cities the government was more conven- 
tional. Kings of Sidon, Tyre, Gebal, Kition, and ; 
Idalion are mentioned in the OT, in foreign 
records, and on the Phcenician inscriptions. From 
Menander’s list of the kings of Tyre we can see 
that the monarchic power remained in the same 
family, except when revolutions broke the order of 
succession. As to the constitution of the court 
circle, we can only gather from our knowledge of 
Carthage, and of the Semitic states bordering on i 
Phmnima, that there existed an aristocracy which 
probably owed its existence in early times to pro- 
minent position in the tribes. In some of the 
cities a body of ten chiefs (Justin, xvii. 6. 1) seems 
to have been prominent in international business. 
This seems to have been part of a larger council 
of a hundred men. Of the organization of the 
traders, the most important part of the population, 
we know nothing. A tradition in Justin (xviii. 3) 
seems to i»dica& the presence of a large slave 
population. Among the different cities it was 
inevitable that one or another should gain some 
pre-eminence over the others. This is historically 
proYsd by the fact that at one time Sidon gave its 
name ix> the Phoenician jpeople as a whole, while 
in OT times Tyre evidently had some kind of supre- 
macy. For the Persian period Diodorus Siculus 
{xvi. 41) mentions a federal government with head- 
quarters at Tripolls, where Arvad, Sidon, and T 3 nre 
held a zmmm council. Even when under ^ the 
sway of foreign powers, the chief Phcenician cities 
seem to have always maintained a large amount of 
self -govemineat In internal affairs; and under the 
Homans we know that Sidon, Tyre, and Tripolis 
retained the rank of * free cities/ with the right to 
appoint their own councils and magistrates, 
vi CiTimzATioH AMB CoMMEROi.— The people 
were originallj* in all probability, largely agri- 
cultural. The insciiption of Thothmes ni. men- 
tions among the spoil of Phosnicia, * good bread and 
vaadoiw brw» com in grain, ffour . , . and all 
good fruite of the land? But though the agri- 
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cultural class doubtless existed throughout its 
history, it soon yielded in importance to those of 
the manufacturers, merchants, and seamen, who 
received raw material from various parts of the 
known world, and sent it forth again in new and 
more useful or more beautiful forms, or contented 
themselves with simply acting as intermediaries 
with profit to themselves. Their navigation , origin- 
ally taken up for business purposes, became later a 
great source of influence and probably of wealth to 
them, when they provided a navy for their Persian 
rulers. Phoenicia was essentially mercantile, and 
was warlike only when commercial life w’as 
threatened. Situated on the only part of the 
Syrian coast that had any pretence to natural 
harbours, and hemmed in by lofty mountains on 
the north and east, its people naturally turned to 
the sea. And so the sea soon carried their ships ; 
its shells gave them their valuable dyes, and its 
sand the material for their glass. The meeting of 
the land trade-routes from Asia and Africa, and 
of the sea-routes from all parts of the Medi- 
terranean, made alike the history and the civiliza- 
tion of Phoenicia. The land-routes existed for 
natural reasons ; the sea-routes were due to the 
skill and enterprise of the sailors who pushed their 
way from island to island, and cape to cape, until 
they reached the southern capes of Spain, and 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltar. Yet the 
people do not seem to have been very original or 
inventive, and their chief merit seems to have 
been rather the power of adapting and fitting for 
commercial purposes the arts they learned from 
others. They had, too, the advantage of being 
able to collect in one place the products of many 
lands, and thus of producing an effect on the 
imagination of peoples which gave them a glory 
not all their own. Glass was one of the manu- 
factured articles for which they gained much 
credit, and tradition came to ascribe its invention 
to them (Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 65) ; but it had 
been made ‘ from time immemorial ’ in Egypt, and 
the art of making it was probably taken by the 
Phoenicians from that country. The dyed wares 
of Phoenicia were renowned throughout the ancient 
world, and the abundance of the murex on their 
coasts (see Colours in vol. i. p, 457) gave full 
opportunity for the production of the most brilliant 
colours then known ; but the art of dyeing prob- 
ably came from Babylonia. Their weaving and 
embroidery were alike famous and sought after ; 
but we are still ignorant as to how much progress 
in these arts was due to native workers. Gold, 
silver, iron, tin, and lead w’ere imported by them 
long before the days of Ezekiel, and were wrought 
into, forms of beauty that were known to the 
Homeric poems {It. xxiii. 740 ff. ; Odyss. iv. 618) ; 
but their artistic forms show undoubted marks of 
large foreign influence. Amber, it is now known, 
was dug in Phoenicia itself, but was also jprobably 
received by the ordinary trade-routes from the 
Baltic, and objects made of it have been found in 
the rains of Mycense. 

The artistic side of Phcenician life (with a rather 
large commercial appearance in it) is well repre- 
sented in the various objects which have been dug 
up or discovered in Phoenicia itself, but more ex- 
tensively in Cyprus and Carthage and a few more 
of the old Phcenician colonies. The potterjr dis- 
covered belongs mostly to the Grasco-Koman times, 
and most of its excellences seem to be due to 
foreign influence. Earlier specimens, supposed to 
be Phcenician, are both of the painted and incised 
varieties, but are not at all remarkable. The 
metal- work is more interestmg, and the statuettes 
of bronze are curious if not particularly beautiful. 
The bronze bowls of Cyprus and the celebrated 
cup /(discovered at Pr®eneste) of silver, overlaid 



with gold, with figures in low-relief, alike bear 
witness to the influence of Egyptian and Assyrian 
art. The same applies to the seals and cylinders, 
which do not usually show a very fine finish, and 
are generally of serpentine, sometimes of glass, 
etc. The chief feature of this sculpture was the 
application of colour to give emphasis to certain 
parts of the figure. Their architecture is only 
partially known to us from very imperfect remains. 
A marked feature in their building is the employ- 
ment of the natural solid rock, as far as possible. 
This is the case with the old walls of Sidon, much 
of the funeral architecture, and the famous mono- 
lith house of Amrith. There seems to have been 
no vault in Phoenician architecture, the roof being 
terraced, as in Syria at the present day. The 
columns, cornices, and other decorations are almost 
entirely foreign, largely Egyptian. The tombs 
were m caves, and sarcophagi were used, and 
sometimes massive monuments like the so-called 
. ‘ Hiram’s tomb ’ towered above the burying-place. 
The architecture of their temples was probably 
Egyptian, That in all these arts the Phoenicians 
were reputed to he skilful workmen we know from 
the OT account of the relations between Solomon 
and Hiram of Tyre. A namesake of the Phoenician 
king made for the temple at Jerusalem the two 
great pillars of bronze, the molten sea, and other 
objects of beauty and utility (1 K 7 ff.). To recon- 
struct these from the descriptions given has been 
a desire of many writers on ancient art, but there 
is and must be much uncertainty as to the details 
of the work. See art. Pillak. 

The only wMal found in Phoenicia itself was iron, 
but the abundance of minerals in some of their 
colonies soon made the Phoenicians expert miners. 
Cyprus contained large q^uantities of copper, and 
the island gave its name to this metal. The Sar- 
dinian settlements were apparently due to the 
search after copper and lead. The mines of Thasos 
were known to Herodotus (vi. 47), and the Spanish 
colonies were perfect storehouses of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, iron, and lead. 

^ lire attention given to navigation naturally gave 
rise ^ a large industry in the art of shipbuilding, 
and it is possible to trace on the Assyrian sculptures 
and Phoenician vases and coins the development 
from the rude and small boats first used to the 
large and well-fitted vessels used in later times, 
and so warmly eulogized by Xenophon in the 
(Eemomica {§ 8). The art of navigation, too, as 
distinct from the usual hugging of the shore and 
sailing in the daytime only, seems to have been 
developed if not invented by these people, to w^hom 
the Pmar star %vas known. * The shms of the sea, 
with their mariners,’ occupy the nrst place in 
Ezekiel’s description of the pride of Tyre {ch. 27). 

From this description by Ezekiel we can easily 
understand that the private life of the Phoenician 
traders was one of great luxury. Many of the 
articles of commerce, in which they traded, found 
their way into the homes of the people. Little is 
known of their private life, but there are indica- 
tions that behind the outward show of wealth and 
civilization lay a selfish and even cruel spirit. The 
trafiSc in slaves was no unimportant part of their 
commerce, and for the sake of it they would forget 
‘ the covenant of brethren ’ (Am 1®* ^®), Commerce 
was the life and soul of the people, and the faults 
as well as the virtues of a purely commercial 
people marked the PhoBuician race (cf. Is 23, etc.). 

remains of Phcenioian industry and art 
may best be studied in Renan, Missim de FMnim ; Perrot et 
Cbipieas, Histoire de Vmt dam PataiguUd, tom, iii. ‘PMnicie- 
Qypre*; h. P. di Oesnola, Cyprm. Ui Cities, T&mbs, and 
Temptes; A. P. di Oesnola, Ohnefaisch-Bichter, 

Eu^os, die BM and Momeri Davis, Carthage and her i?e- 
fragments of tbe Pbmnidaa calendar, ct Oonder 


vii. Religion, — The religion of the PlMimiciaiis 
was polytheistic, nor so far as we can go back do 
we find any traces of its, ever having been 
I theistic. In the Tel el-Amarna tablets the Plioe 
nician names contain the names of several of the 
' gods; in the OT, too, the ba'alim (plur,) are men- 
tioned, The origins of the gods are unknown. The 
.statements of Philo Byblios in this matter are : 
useless, for everything is made to serve his own 
euhemerism. The view that Ba'al was the name , 
of an originally one and only god — and th,at the 
sun-god — has been shown to be more than doubtftil ■ ' 
(see art. Baal). ' Even^ the later identification by 
the Greeks of certain Phoenician gods with their own 
tells us nothing of their origin and previous his- 
tory. As Ed. Meyer 8&js{Gesch, d. Ait § 192, note), 

‘ It should never be forgotten that of the Phoe- 
nician religion we know very little {recht wmig), 

I of the Phoenician mythology proper, nothing 
I at all.’ It is a striking fact that one goddess 
‘ Tanith,’ is mentioned about 2000 times in Cartha- 
I ginian inscriptions, and we know nothing either as 
to the meaning of the name or the nature of her 
I being. Without attempting to explain the nature 
j of each individual god, it seems clear, however, 

I that some at least took their origin in the worship 
! of the powers of nature (cf. the ‘ Ba al of heavens/ 

! the worship of Eshmun and Adonis, the feasts of 
' the seasons of the year, the veneration of objects 
I of nature, etc. [see below]). In this respect they 
fall in line with other Semitic peoples. Another 
determining feature in their worship seems to have 
been their social organization. The existence of 
various tribes among the Phoenicians has often 
been asserted, and is in itself very probable, but 
there is no evidence for it. On the other hand, the 
city has played a part, larger than in the history 
of any country, except jjerhaps the history of Italy 
in the Middle Ages. That each city had a god of 
its own is evident. Sometimes he was simply 
called the Ba'al of that city (see Baal), some- 
times he had a name of his o%vn (as Mdharth, 
the Ba'al of Tyre). Beyond the actuating power 
of these two mctors— reverence for the powers of 
nature, and the bond of city life — it is difiicnit, if 
not impossible, to go in the present state of our 
knowledge of the early gods of Phoenicia. A strik- 
ing feature in the names of the gods is the presence 
of so many appellatives in the names of tlie best- 
known (thus Bdal, ‘possessor’; ^Adon, ‘lord’; 
Milk, ‘king,’ etc.). Another characteristic is the 
recognition of female as well as male deities. By 
the side of Ba'al is Ba'alat (as early as the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets ‘Ba'alat sa Gubla^, with Milk is 
Milkat, with El is Elat (see CIS 243, 244) ; but it 
does not follow that because the masculine and 
feminine forms of the same words are used, that 
there is necessarily any special relation between 
the god and goddess represented by them. A closer 
relation between two gods seems to be indicated by 
the compounding of two divine names, as in Milk- 
'ashtart, Ba'almelkart, ?admelkarth, Zadtanith, 
etc.; but whether this has any political or doctrinal 
significance is uncertain. 

In later times Phoenician cities, like other peoples 
of the ancient world, introduced foreign gods Into 
their temples. Egypt especially fnrnislied its sliare, 
and Babylonian deities are not wanting ; while in 
regard to the other nations around them (other 
Canaanites, Aramseans, etc.), it is often difficult to 

K hether one has borrowed from the others, or 
ve received them ^ from a common stock. In 
Greek times the identification of their own gods 
with Greek deities did much to change the nature 
and worship of both. 

The relation of the individual (we have no evi- 
dence of the tribal relation prominent in Arabia, 
and undoubtedly present among the early Israeli te% 
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cf« Tbibe) to tile god is expressed by the various 
words expressing dependence on or relation' to, 
prefixed to names of gods to form names of per- 
sons, e.ff. "laj? ‘ servant of ’ (which occurs with the 
name of nearly every Plicenician god known) ; 
*,maii of® 5 na ' branch, ' member of® (see Bloch, 
Phmn. Gims» p, 19, note) ; “'n (for ’nK) ‘brother of® ; 
“11 ‘ client of® ; and once . or tmce "ai? and ‘’aM 
‘father, or my father is* . . . Women’s names 
are ^ also .formed by prefixing the following and 
similar words to. the divine names *na ‘daughter 
of ® ; -nmt and *m ‘ sister of ® ; ‘ handmaid of ®, ; 

''uni? ‘ bride ol* 

(a) •AltogetheraboutSOnames of gods 

are known from the Phcen. inscriptions (see Lidz- 
barski, 152 ff. }» Of many of these we know nothing 
but' the name* Among the most important are the 
following, (in the order of the Phoen. alphabet) : — 
(Gr. cl. Hek originally an 

appellative. A god in Byblos, then in Cyjirus, 
where he was also ■ joined with Eshmun. Urigen 
and Jerome identify him with Tammuz (Ezk 
ivho was really a Babylonian god. In some places 
he is joined with Osiris. For the probable mean- 
ing of the Adonis feast, see Baudissin, Btudim zur 
se^tuchen EdigionsgescMcM^ ii. 188, note. 

(of. Hek occurs in several proper names, 
but it is still doubtful whether it stands for a par- 
ticular god. PhOo of Byblos says that he was the j 
chief god of Byblos, but had neither temple nor I 
cultus. The feminine form occurs on two 
Carthaginian inscriptions as the name of a goddess 
with priests of her own. 

(called by the Greeks *A<rjfXi57r«os) is not 
mentioned in the OT, but was worshipped in 
Sidon, Berytos, Carthage, Cyprus, etc.; and his 
name occurs frequently in proper names, and 
compounded with Mel|:arth Jcf. Ed. Meyer in 
Hosohef 8 Lexikon d. Grieckisohen u. Eomischen 
Mythologies i. 1385 f.). 

(Gr. BdaX, B^Xos, B^X, and in proper names 
BdX) was worshipped also by the Israelites, Philis- 
tines, and probably by Moabites. He appears in 
Palmyrene inscriptions as hu and ^3, He was prob- 
ably also indigenous in Arabia (Noldeke in 
xL 174), and is evidently connected wdth the Baby- 
lonian Bel. See Baal. The feminine form 
(Gr, BaaXrIf, B^Xrts) occurs in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets as Bdalat ia Gubla, It is as goddess of the 
same place that she is mentioned four times in CIS 1, i 
It «5eems also to he present in the OT place-names, ] 
and 

*13 appears in Phosnician inscriptions only in -i 
proper names, but occurs as a’ god. in Is 65,^\' in the. .: 
13 of Jos 15®^, and in Ezr 2^®, -also in Aramaic 
{2D JIG xlii 474), in Arabia (Wellhausenj' ^^e ■ 
d* Arah Meiderdunu\ 146), and probably in Pal-’- 
inyrene, but is unknown to the Babylonians. He 
was a god of Fortune (see art. Gad) ; but the city- 

§ od of Greek inscriptions and coins from 

yria, with wiiom he has been generally identified, 
is regarded by Baudissin (Herzog-Hauck, vi. 334 f.) 
as referring more probably to Atergatis. 

originally an appellative, —cf, Molech and 
Mileom of the Ammonites (see Molech},— is men- 
tioned in the Tel el-Amama tablets in the names 
AM-mllM, ll-miiki, Abd.-miiki, etc., and in many 
names In the Phoenician inscriptions. A goddess 
uate is alw found in Carthage, Hadrumet, and 
Sardinia. 

' H'lpSo < ‘ city-king ®) is not mentioned in 

the OT, but was the Ba*al of Tyre, and was iden- 
tified by the Greeks with (so in CIS 122, 

c. iso B.c4. His temple, according to a tradition 
In Herodotus (ii. 44), was founded about B.o. 2740^ 
Hi» name is also found in Cyprus, Malta, and 
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Carthage, and in such proper names as Hamilkar, 
and is preserved in the Greek MeXt/c^pr?;s. In com- 
pound names of deities he occurs with Eshmun, 
Zad, and Beshepli (see Ed. Meyer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, ii. 2650 fiV). 

pD occurs in the proper names pom, jroTij;, and 
[nu3o, which last is also the name 'S>ayxpvvi,idm of 
Philo’s fictitious authority. 

niy (in the Greek part of CIS 95 represented by 
*A6rjpd) is met with in the OT in the place-names 
Beth-anoth (Jos 15®®), Beth-anath (Jos 19®^, Jg 1®®}* 
and Anathoth (Jer 1, etc.). As a goddess of war 
she was known and honoured by the Egyptians in 
the 17th and 18th dynasties, having, according to 
Meyer {ZDMG xxxL 7181), been taken over from 
the Hittites, A connexion with the Babylonian 
Anatu is not proved. 

(Gr. ’A^rrapr??), identified by the Greeks 
with *A0po5tri7. See ASHTORETH, 

seems to be connected with the Heb. ‘ to 
hunt, fish,® but occurs only in names of men and of 
compound deities. 

occurs in proper names of Cyprus, and meets 
us in Egypt as Eashpu, and is ascribed by Meyer, 
like Anath (see above), to the Hittites. It seems, 
however, more natural to connect the name with 
the Hebrew word for ‘ flame,® and to look upon 
the deity as a god of storms or lightning. This 
seems, too, to be confirmed by the combination 
fn in CIS 10 (cl Driver, Deut. 68, with references). 

run was the great goddess of Carthage ; but 
though her name occurs some 2000 times in in- 
scriptions, we are ignorant of her nature and origin. 
Except in two or three inscriptions she is always 
entitled byn p ‘ face of Ba‘aL A compound deity 
mms occurs in some inscriptions. 

As has been noticed in the case of 'Anat and 
Resheph, it is possible that some of the gods already 
mentioned were taken from other peoples. In the 
later period this borrowing certainly took place, 
and in the inscriptions we find the Babylonian 
Nergalj the Egyptian Isis, Osiris, Absit (e.g, Bastu, 
cl Bubastis, Ezk 30^’’'), Homs, and Ptah. In some 
eases a Phoenician god ivas joined with a foreign 
one, as in Meiekosir (so Jeremias), but the first 
part of the name may be only appellative. 

{h) Sdcred objects and cnltus , — As in other Sem- 
itic religions of Western Asia, the most prominent 
objects of nature had an idea of sanctity attached 
to them. Whether as themselves containing 
spirits, who had power over men, or simply as the 
greatest gifts of the gods, they were regarded 
with feelings of awe. High places (mD3) were 
chosen for their temples and altars as being especi- 
ally near the deity ; and it was on Carmel (which 
%vas known to be sacred in the time of Tacitus, cl 
Hist. ii. 78) that the priests of Ba*ai offered with 
Elijah (1 K 18). In Greek and Roman writers 
there are many memories of the earlier san(itity of 
various Phoenician mountains, from Mt. Casius to 
Carmel. XYaters, too, were regarded with venera- 
tion, and some were particularly associated with 
certain gods, and even named after them (as the 
Adonis). Springs and rivers, two sources of life in 
the East, were regarded with peculiar reverence. 
Trees, too, we find sacred, especially to certain 
goddesses. The cypress, myrtle, and palm were 
closely associated with Astarte. This sj»ecializa- 
tion is, however, probably only a development from 
an earlier form of nature- worship. 

The ordinary worship of the Phoenician might 
be offered in any place in the open air, but was 
most natural on nigh places, with trees, and often 
with a sacred stream. Among these surroundings 
was built an altar with an ashera beside it, and on 
it the sacrifice was offered. But there is mention ‘ 
in history of temples {e*g* the temple of Melkartb 
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at Tyie)j and one would naturally expect that 
those wno did so much for the temple of Jerusalem 
should have had great sanctuaries of their own. 
Yet it is very doubtful whether the temple ever 
played a very important part in the worship of 
Phoenicia, or was ever much more than a prominent 
adornment of a city. SacriSces were usual, and 
human life was offered in the fire and human blood 
on the altars, but apparently only on important 
occasions. Various animals, both tame and wild, 
were offered, and products of the field as well as 
flesh. Sacred prostitution was also a form of 
offering common to many acts of Phoenician wor- 
ship. Vows were made in time of difficulty or 
danger, and votive offerings (statuettes, tablets, 
etc.) were common. Feasts, too, were often associ- 
ated with religious rites. Priests and priestesses 
officiated, and the king himself was sometimes (if 
not always) a priest. 

LiTBRAiJimB,— The artides Tyek, Sidobt, TjlRSHISH, etc., in this 
Dictionary, as well as articles on several of the gods by Ed, 
Meyer in Eoscher’s Lendkorit bjr Bandissin in Herzog’s JKeat‘ 
encyclopcBdie^, and by various writers in this Dictionary, and in 
the Encyclopedia Bihlioa ; Baethgen, Beitrdge zur semitiachen 
Beligionsgesehiehte, especially pp. 16-65, with Ndldeke’s review 
in ZJ>M9 xliL 470 ff.; Baudissin, Studien zur aemitischen 
Meligionsgeschichtej i. and ii. ; Jeremias in de la Saussaye’s 
Lehrhuch d, ReUgiomgesckuMe\ i. 221 ff.; Orelli, Allgemeine 
Meligionsgmchiehte ; Tiele, QescTiied-enis van den Godsdienst in 
d$ Oudkeid (Amsterdam, 1893), i. 246 fP. ; Ed. Meyer, ‘ Ueber 
einige semitische Gotter,* in ZDMG xxxi. 716 fl.; Hoffmann, 
Ueber einige phbnikische Insckriften (Gottingen, 1889); Hommel, 
Die altisraeliUsdie UeberHeferungt p. 219 ff. [AET p. 219 ff.]; 
and the following : — 

General LiTERATtiRB.--In addition to the works mentioned 
and quoted in the different sections of this article, the following 
are the most important general writings on the subject : Movers, 
Die Phoenizier (a new edition has long been promised, and 
should become the standard work); Pietschmann, Geschiehte 
der Phoenizier (in Oncken’s series) ; Kenrick, Phenicia ; Eaw- 
linson, Bistory of Phoenicia (and a smaller volume in the ‘Story 
of the Nations ’ series) ; the sections dealing with the PhoBnicians 
in the Histories of antiquity of Duncker, Ed. Meyer, and Maspero; 
cf. Meltzer, GeschMde der Earthager^ 

"W. Phatchee 

PHOENIX AV Phenice) was a good har- 

bour on the south coast of Crete, When the corn- 
ship from Alexandria, bound for either Puteoli or 
the Portus Augustus beside Ostia at the mouth of 
the Tiber,* on which St. Paul was sailing from Myra | 
towards Italy, had been detained so long on the 
voyage that it was considered too late in the season 
to riak the passage across the open sea from Crete 
to the southern coast of Italy, it was resolved to 
winter in Crete. When the resolution was come 
to, the ship was lying in Fair Havens, near the 
middle of the south coast. The question then arose, 
where should the ship lie up? The centurion, 
who evidently had the supreme authority, t called 
a co^cil to advise him on this question ; and the 
opinion of both captain and sailing-master was 
■ that they should seek an opportxmity and make 
for the harbour of Phcenix, Paul, whose opinion 
was also asked (as, though a prisoner, he was 
treated with much consideration, being a Koman 
whose appeal to the emperor had been allowed by 
the procurator governing Palestine, and being also 
an experienced and practised traveller), strongly 
urged that they should stay where they were. 
There must have been good reasons on both sides. 
The experienced sailors had some ground for their 
opinion: presumably Phoenix was a better and 
safer harbour, and quite probably also it was 

* At that period more probably the former. 

t That this was so, and that the centurion had authority even 
over the captain, results from the character of the imperial 
service (the ship belonged, of course, to one of the imperial com 
fleets), in which the military service ranked higher than the 
naval, and yet was not strictly divided from it. But the cen- 
turion exercised his authority with the penalty of severe 
punishment before him, if he mismanaged; and he therefore 
would necessarily ask advice on the point of where to winter, 
and in purely nautical matters would leave the captain and the 
sailing-master free in their own departments. See Ramsay, St. 
Paid the Traveller » p, 3241 J 


recognized as being the proper place to winter in, 
if one of the many ships engaged in that trade liad 
to spend the stormy season on that part of their 
long voyage (as must have been often the ease). 
On the other hand, Paul dreaded the voyage to 
Phcenix, which therefore must have been some 
distance avray. Winds from the north strike with 
terrific force on the sea a little south from Crete 
(though the waters immediately on the coast are 
protected by the lofty mountains). The danger, 
then, would he greatest in crossing the great open- 
ing of the gulf of Messaria, which begins a few 
mues west of Fair Havens. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that Phcenix is to be looked for somewhere 
on the other, or western, side of that gulf. 

The centurion, as was right and almost obli- 
gatory in his situation,* took the advice of the 
experts; and, when the opportunity of a mild 
south wind was given, they set sail; but in at- 
tempting to run across the gulf of Messaria, they 
were caught by a tremendous north-easterly gale, 
which swooped down on them from Mount Ida, 
and narrowly escaped after a terrible voyage of 
many days across the open sea. 

Phcenix is described oy Strabo (p. 475) as being 
a settlement (xaTotKta, denoting a large flourishing 
village,t originally a settlement of colonists or 
KdroLKoi) on an isthmus. The passage is very 
obscure, owing to a lacuna ; but apparently what 
Strabo describes as the isthmus was a narrow part 
of the island of Crete, between the northern and 
the southern sea, with a small town, Amphimalla, 
on the northern coast, and Phoenix on the southern. 
Apparently he considered Phcenix as a settlement 
in tlie territory of Lampa or Lappa, a Cretan city 
of importance, striking coins {^olviKa rhv Aajj,ir4tov). 
Now the situation of Lappa is practically certain ; 
it was situated in the inner country, where Crete 
is narrow for a space, before it broadens out again 
to its western end, at a site called Pdlis. On the 
southern coast of this narrower part of Crete, 
Phcenix must be sought. Nearly due south from 
Lappa there is a village, Loiitr6, with a harbour, 
described as the safest harbour on the south coast 
of Crete. Captain Sprat, an experienced surveyor 
and sailor, was fully convinced, after an explora- 
tion of the south coast, that Loutrd must be 
Phoenix, ‘because it is the only harbour west of 
Fair Havens in which a vessel of any size t oould 
find any shelter during the winter months. ’ James 
Smith, who defends this view by very convincing 
arguments, quotes several even stronger assertions 
of the superiority of Loutr6 to ail other harbours 
on the south coast. There is some evidence that 
the tradition of the ancient name remains among 
the Greeks of the place (Smith’s Voyage and 
wreck of St. Paul, ed, 3, p. 250 ffi, App. I. and II.; 
also p. 86ff‘.). 

Ptolemy {iii. 17. 3) describes both a harbour 
Phoenikous and a town near the south coast 
called Phcenix. His frequent vagueness and want 
of accuracy make him an unreliable authority ; 
but he places the town and harbour evidently in 
this part of Crete (see further, below). 

Phoenice {i.e, Phcenix) is mentioned as a bisliop- 
riq in the earlier Notitim, viii. and ix, ;§ ami 
Hierocles gives it in his list of Cretan cities. All 
three authorities speak of It as beside a place 
Aradena (or Ariadne, Mot. ix.) : the phrase 
ijroL "ApaUva denotes that two distinct places were 
united as a single bishopric. Now Aradena still 
retains its ancient name as Aradhena, a place 

♦ See the preceding note. 

t See Buresch, AusLydim^ p, 2f. 

I The ship which is concerned in the question wag large, 
being able to accommodate 268 of a crew and passengers, and a 
cargo of com from Alexandria for Rome, 

§ In Not. vii,, which is the oldest known, there is a lacuna dl 
about 200 names, among which were the ?retan bishoprics. 
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wliich.is not miicli more tlian' a. mile from Loiitr6. 
Again, Stephanns Byz. mentions Aradena CApadp) 
as a city of Crete ^ which is also called Anopolis; 
and about two miles north of Loiitrd there is a 
village on high poimd with rnins which is called 
still Anapolis* This is probably to be identified 
with the Phoenix whica Ptolemy distinguishes 
from the, harbonr, while Aradhena and Loutrd 
together constitute his harhour Phoenikons, and 
.all three were united In a single bishopric. 

Again, Hierocles (whose order in enumeration is 
commonly a ve^ good guide) mentions the island 
of CA0PA or Clauda (he uses the form KXaOSos) 
next' to Phoenix. How that island is only a few 
.miles due south of Loutrd. 

Finally, an inscription placed here in the reign 
of Trajan shows that an imperial ship was spending 
solong a time at this point of its course between 
Alexandria and Italy tnat there was time to erect 
some considerable work, whose nature is not 
specified. There can hardly be any doubt that 
the ship was lying up for the winter, and the 
imperial freedman who was in authority on the 
ship employed the crew at some useful work on 
shore. The sailing-master, guberfiator (compare 
Ac 27^), and the ship’s sign, parasemum 
(eonmare Tapd<nip.op, Ac 28^^), are both mentioned. 
See Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck^ 261. 

Thus we see that Loutro was beside a harbour 
where at least occasionally the large ships of that 
Egyptian corn service wintered. 

The identification of Loutrd as the harbour 
called Phoenix in Ac 27^® seems beyond dispute, if 
these accounts of travellers and explorers rest on a 
sufficiently minute examination of the coast. But 
the identification ' is encumbered bj one serious 
difficulty. The harbour of Phoenix is described in 
Acts as looking towards the south-west and the 
north-west, Le. apparently as opening towards the 
west, with a mouth just so wide that the entrance 
extends up towards north-west and down towards 
south-west. But the harbour of Loutrd opens 
towards the east, looking between north-east and 
south-east. 

In this difficulty there seem to be only three 
alternatives open. 1. The harbour of Loutrd is 
formed by a very narrow isthmus connecting a 
broader peninsula with the mainland ; and there is 
a harbour on each side of the isthmus. As the 
isthmus runs out south from the mainland, one of i 
these harbours looks east, viz. Loutrd, while the 
other looks west. Bishop Wordsworth has sug- 
gested that the western harbour may be the 
ancient Phoenix, and has pointed out that on the 
Admiralty chart the name Phinika is given to it. 
Obviously, most of the arguments for identifying 
Loutrd as Phoenix would apply equally well to this 
western harbour, which is separated from the other 
only by a narrow isthmus, and is almost equally 
near Aradhena and Anapolis. ^ The only difficulty 
lies in the very positive assertions that Loutrd is 
the only weM-slmtered harbour ; and certainly the 
chart represents the western harbour as more 
widely open. Stttl it is distinctly desirable that 
the western harbour should be more closely and 
critically examined. Sprat, indeed, can fiardij 
have failed to do so, and his weighty authority is 
almost conclusive (though not quite) j but the rest 
of the evidence depends much on the statements of 
residents in Loutrd ; and every traveller knows 
how prone the Greeks are to emphasize too strongly 
the arguments which support the identification of 
their owa town with an ancient place ^of fame: 
their very love and respect for antiquities lead 
them to exaggerate the claims of their home. 

The eonclufflon must be that Wordsworth's sug- 
gestion is not absolutely disproved, though the 
evidence accessible at present is agi^st it. Among 


other things one desiderates careful exammation 
as to whether the coast-line has been modified 
during eighteen centuries, and whether there are 
any traces of the western harbour having been 
used in ancient times, 

2. James Smith suggests that the words of Ac 
27^^ ^X^TTOvra Kard Alpa Kal icard XCopov, do not mean, 
.as is commonly thought, Gooking towards south- 
west and north-west,’ but ^ looking in the direetion 
in which the south-west and north-west winds 
blow’ (t.e, towards north-east and south-east). 
His rendering is distinctly against the analogy of 
Greek literary expression ; but, considering liow 
little is known of Greek technical sailor language, 
one cannot feel quite certain that the rendering is 
absolutely impossible. 

3, It has been pointed out* that Luke did not 
actually visit Phoenix (for thoi ship never went 
there), but merely speaks on report : his authority 
was the argument used by the captain and the 
sailing-master of the vessel in the council which 
the centurion called. Naturally these arguments 
were reported to him by Paul ; and, even if Luke 
were wrong, his mistake would prove, not want of 
observation of a place which lie had seen, but 
misapprehension of the description of a place 
strange to him, after that description has passed 
through an intermediate channel. If (as was 
often the case) the expression of sailors difiered 
from that of literary Greek and of the ordinary 
landsman, an error might have thus been produced 
without any one being conscious of it. 

The case, therefore, must be pronounced unde- 
cided until Sprat’s statement (weighty as it is) is 
confirmed by new and careful examination ; but 
the balance of evidence is strong that Loutrd is 
Phoenix ; and in that case the third alternative is 
perhaps least improbable, though the second is not 
proved to be impossible. W. M. Ramsay. 

PHOROS {<l>op6s)=Parosh; 1 Es 8^ (B 
AV Pharez), 

PHRURAI.— In Ad. Est IP the Book of Esther is 
called Hhe epistle of Phriirai ’ (eTrca-roXij r^u^povpai, 
A , . . ^povpatd) ; (it Est 9“^’, and see Esther, and 
PuRiM (Feast of). 

PHRYGIA.- 

I. Geographical and Historical. 

! 11. Pauline Geography. 

HI. Phrygia in Acts 2io. 
i IV. Christianity in Phrygia, 

j V. The Jews in Phrygia. 

Phrygia {^pvyla) was the name of a vei^ large 
country in Asia Minor. On the view which will 
be here set forth, the noun Phrygia never occurs 
in the Bible, but only the term ‘the Phrygian 
region ’ (Ac 16® 18 ‘-^^) ; t and in 2 Alac the ethnic 
‘ Phrygian ’ is applied to Philip, who was left as 
governor of Jerusalem by king Antiochus Epi- 
phanes about B.c. 170. In addition to this, a 
journey right across Phrygia is implied tacitly in 
Ac 16^"®, and another is briefiy described in Ac 19^ 
(according to the view to be here explained). But 
in spite of the very small appearance made by 
the Phrygian name in the Bible, there are such 
difficult questions connected wdth the passages 
where it occurs that a somewhat long discxission 
is needed. Moreover, Phrygia had unusual 
importance in early Christian history, and tiie 
monuments of Christianity before the time of 
Constantine that remain in the country are of 
unique number, interest, and importance. It can 

* Ramsay, St Paul the Trav. p. S26. 

f Many scholars regard as a noun, not an adjective, in 

hoth these pass^es ; others take it as an adjective in 160, and a 
noun in 18^. These opinions will be very fully treated in tlm 
■lequel. • 
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be traiy said that tbe first Christian city was a 
city of Phrygia. 

It will be convetiient to classify the following 
remarks under headings. 

I; 'GlSOaBAPHiaAI* ato Histoeical.— The vast 
counliy of Phrygia presents so great a variety in 
natural character that it cannot be described 
except at too great length. The level of the cities 
varies from the frontier town Karoura in the coast- 
valley of the Mseander, 500 ft. above sea-level, to 
the ancient city, among the monuments of the early 
kings beside the tomb of Midas, about 4000 ft. 
Great mountains, plains, and lakes are found in it. 
The two chief cities of Phrygia in the time of Paul 
were Laodicea and Apamea (Strabo, p. 576). 

Phrygia means the land of the Phryges ; and 
there is a general agreement that (as Herodotus, 
vii 73, says) the Phryges were a tribe, or union of 
tribes, from Macedonia or Western Thrace, who 
crossed the Hellespont into Asia Minor, and 
gradually spread their conquests first over the 
Troad, and then farther east and south over the 
plateau. In the eastern direction they penetrated 
at their extremest range of power through the 
Sangarius valley and up to the hanks of theHalys. 
On the south-east they reached IcoNllJM, which 
was the last Phrygian city on that side. On the 
south they were stopped by the Pisidian moun- 
tains, the northern ridges of the Taurus range, 
into which they seem never to have penetrated. 
On the west the boundaries vary most ; but on all 
sides they va:rjr to an extraordinary degree. 
Hence, in trying to define what any ancient 
author means by the name * Phrygia,’ we must 
begin by inquiring what period is referred to, and 
what was the usage of the name in that period. 

That the country of the Phrygians at an early 
period was hounded on the north-west only by the 
waters of the .^Egean and the Hellespont is beyond 
doubt. They were the masters of the sea, according 
to Diodorus ( vii. 11), for 25 years about B.O. 900. 
Troy is frequently called Phrygian, and there was 
a large, vaguely defined region along the Hellespont 
and the Sea of Marmora, called Hellespontine 
Phrygia. The country beside Mount Sipylos, 
north of Smyrna, the realm of Tantalos and Pelops, 
is often called Phrygia by the poets, who repro- 
duce ancient semi-historical myths ; and this shows 
that considerable part of western Lydia once bore 
the name of Phrygia. 

At an early time the irruption of Thracian 
tribes, such as Thynoi, Bithynoi, Mysoi, across 
the Bosporus drove a wedge through the country 
of Phrygia, and separated Hellespontine Phrygia 
from the inner country, which was henceforth 
termed Great (MeydX^, Magna) Phrygia. The 
Phrygian element and name died out in Lydia 
also at an early period. The Troad ceased to he 
called Phrygia; and though the name of Helle- 
spontine Phrygia * lingered on for several centuries, 
the land lost the Phrygian character, t and after 
the time of Alexander the Great it seems to have 
no longer possessed any claim to be called a dis- 
tinct and separate country. Strabo still uses the 
name in A.l>. 19, The north-eastern regions of 
Phrygia Magna were transformed into Galatia 
during the 3rd cent., first through gradual drifting 
of the Gauls into that district as the one where 
there was least resistance to contend with, and 
finally, about B.G. 232, by general agreement of the 
surrounding rulers, and especially Attains I., king 
of Pergamum, who penned them into this place 
and acknowledged their right to it, but set limits 

* Also called little Phrygia in disfincdon from Great Phrygia 
p. 671). 

t The Phrygian character was probably bound up with the 
use of the Phrygian language. Iconima called itself Phrygian, 
because the language was used there (see Eamsay, Historic^ 
tkmmmtwry on Gamiiamt p. 216). 


to their wide-ranging' forays. About B.c. 20»T* 
a new naiue, IMirygia Epictetus, Le. Acquired 
Phrygia, came into existence. It was applied to 
a region in the north which seems to have been 
acquired by Attains i. from Bithynia. According 
to Strabo (p. 576) it contained six cities at least, 
Azanoi, Nakolia, Kotiaion, Midaion, Dorylaion, 
Kadoi. Another name for a special district was 
Paroreios Phrygia,’^ the great valley in the east 
between Sultan -Dagh and Emir-Dagii (whose 
ancient names are unknown), with the cities Ipsos 
or Julia, Philomelion, Thymbrion or Hadrian- 
opolis, Tyriaion, and many small towns and 
villages. 

A third district was Pisidic Phrygia, or Phrygia 
towards Pisidia, or Phrygia the Pisidian. f The 
city of Antioch towards Pisidia is the only one 
assigned to this district by Strabo ; but Ptolemy, 
and probably Polybius, extend it more widely to 
include Apoilonia and other cities in the valleys 
underneath the northern flanks of Taurus. Strabo 
clearly says that Paroreios and Pisidian Phrygia 
were only parts of Great Phrygia, whereas he 
distinguishes Epictetus as a separate and added 
country. 

Under the Komans, the whole country of Cibyra 
and most of the valley of the Lysis were reckoned 
I to Phrygia, though previously they had been 
counted either to Pisidia or to Kabalis or to 
Milyas. It would also appear that the lower part 
of the Lycus valley was divided at an earlier 
time between Lydia (viz. Plierapolis and Hydreia) 
and Caria (viz. Laodicea and Trapezopolis and 
Attoudda) ; but in the Roman i^eriod ail these 
cities came to be classed to Phrygia, On the 
other hand, Iconium was then classed to Lycaonia 
(except in the estimation of its inhabitants, see 
Iconium and Lycaonia), as were also Laodicea 
Katakekaumene and even perhaps Tyriaion. 

In the Roman time Phrygia was divided between 
two provinces, Asia and Galatia, with thorough 
Roman indifierence to national frontiers in mapping 
out their province— an indihereiice which resulted 
in the final failure of those provincial divisions to 
attain permanence. These two parts were called 
Fhrggia Asiana and Phrygia Qalatica : for tlie 
former name, see Galen, tt. rgo^. odv, iv, p. 312 
(Kuhn, vi. p. 515) ; for the latter, see a notice in a 
Byzantine Menologion (taken from a good and 
ancient source) quoted in Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 
28, p. 563. 

That part of Phrygia was included in the province 
Galatia, though often ignored, is no longer denied 
by any scholar. A number of inscriptions, enum- 
erating the parts of the province Galatia, mention 
among them Phiygia ; e,g, CIL iii. 6818, mentions 
the parts as Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Paplilagonia, Pontus Galaticus, Pontus 
Polemoniacus ; compare CIL iii. 6B19 ; Fninkel, 
Inschr. Fergam. No. 451 (the lists vary at diilerent 
periods as districts were added to or taken from 
the province). See also Galatia, vol. ii p. 90 f. 

Moreover, several cities which Strabo and 
Ptolemy assign to Phrygia, c.g, Apoilonia and 
Antioch, are shown by their coins and by other 
means to belong to the province Galatia , and 
Ptolemy gives the region which he calls Pisidian 
Phrygia as a part of the province Galatia. 

Galatic Phrygia, or the Phrygian region of the 
province Galatia, was not a very large country. 
It was a strip of territory extending in considerable 
length along the front of the Pisidian mountains; 
and it included the cities of Iconium (in the native 

* It is often wrongly said that Paroreios denoted the country 
west and south from Sultan-Dagh, with the city of Pisidian 
Antioch. That was Pisidic Phrygia (see following note). 

t Pisidic Phrygia, PolyMus, xxii- 6 14 ; Phrygi- rrpk Uts-th'p. 
Strabo, pp. 557, 6«6, 5797; Phrygia Uta-ih'x, Ptolemy, v. v. A 

t Eamsay, Oitieg and Bishoprics of Phrygia,, i. pp. 6, 18$# 
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usage) j Antioch the Colmia^ ApoIIonia, and, as 
Ptoiemj^ says, several others. , Asian Phrygia was 
immensely larger,' inclnding all Paroreios and 
Epictetus and far the larger , jpart of- Great Phrygia. 
In process of time .the Pisidian connexion became 
stronger, and the name Pisidian Phrygia was gradu- 
ally disused. Antioch ceased to be considered a 
city of Phrygia and was called * of Pisidia.' Some 
. .of the epigraphic lists of the regions making up the 

f roviiice i}alatia omit Phrygia and mention only 
isidia. At last a distinct feoinan province Pisidia 
was constituted about A.D. 295, with the metropolis 
Antioch and a secondary metropolis Iconium. .But 
in the time of St Paul, and long after, the view 
V, as (iominant among the people that Antioch and 
Iconium were cities of the Phrygian region.* 

A distinction between High Phrygia and Low 
Phi'jgia can be traced in the Roman time from 
Strabo, a.d. 20, onwards. Low Phrygia was a 
name that included Hierapolis (Philostratus, 
Imagines f L 12) and Lake Anava (Strabo, i. p. 49) 
and the Sangaxios (Steph. Byz. i.e. it included 
those districts that were less elevated above sea- 
icvei, while High Phrygia (-^i dp(a ^pxfyia) was the 
elevated region of central Phrygia lying between 
tlie Sangarios on the north-east and the great 
road passing close to Hierapolis in the Lycus valley 
and along the edge of Lake Anava. Aristides 
speaks of a certain city (probably Akmonia, 
possibly Synnada) as in High Phrygia. The pair 
of terms rarely occur in literature; but tney 
clearly were in current local use. 

We have seen how Phiygia steadily diminished, 
losing parts on the west, north-west, north-east, 
south-east, and south. About A. D. 295 or soon after- 
wards, when the great province Asia was broken 
up, two new provinces were formed,! Phrygia 
Prima and Secunda, called also Great and Small,! 
or Pacatiana and Salutaris : the last pair of names 
came into use in the latter part of the 4th cent., 
and soon established themselves in almost universal 
usage. The name Salutaris is explained by the 
Byzantine writers as caused by the fact that St. 
Paul had preached the gospel of salvation there. 
This is a curious statement; it implies that St. 
Paul had preached much more in Phrygia Secunda 
than in Phrygia Prima (which was the western 
half under the primacy of Laodicea). Now that 
may be either a belief founded on old authority, 
or a mere groundless fabrication of the Byzantine 
time, to explain a curious name. In the former 
ease it wmuid afford valuable evidence bearing on 
tlie history of St. Paul, for there was good author- 
ity imderiying the really old tradition in Asia 
Minor. In the latter case it would be absolutely 
valueless. Unfortunately, the latter alternative is 
pretty certainly true. The name is Latin {Salu^ 
iaru) transformed into a Greek word ; but if it 
had rested on a genuine popular tradition or belief, 
it would have been Greek,, for Greek was the 
language of the country, and very few can have 
known Latin in Phrygia. The name Sedvlarw 
has probably nothing to do with St. Paul or with 

religion. ^ , x • i. a 

The .name Phrygia, henceforth , was restnotea 
within the. limits, of those two provinces. The 

* In Antioeh th© mmmts of itsPiuygiaa ctiamcter remaned 
M Ui» m a© Srd (see ©violence m Bamsay, ffmoK 
m » 19, 20); but ontslders callea m ^of 

"Fl8ldiaMn tM2ad c©iili.' Similarly to iTOnto ^ ' 

t MaMm says' tltat Constanttoe divided Pbrygia- into two 
woviRces, topMiig that in 295 only on© province, Phrygia, wm 

ooastitutied. 11 .00, Oonstanttoe’s action is older tiian S2p, 

M If Bhown In md *• P* » 

in fftei mentions Oonatwltoe » not before the Ooueoii 
ftt iWcwi{jLm 825), xili. p. m « ^ 

I irnall Fh'fygia (MiMfik 'oecnrs to a few 4th- cent. 

wfehoritiiS * the name Oroai Phrygia to this new sense does 
wt ooonr (mr anfchoritlef aay * Phry^* and Small Phrygia ■), 
- Irois iwwn. iMOMSMily to loltow froRi wi. 0 w.. . 

voi, ni.— ss 


district of Cibyra, on the south-west, was given 
over to Caria, Apamea and Metropolis to Pisidia, 
and (between 386 and 395) Amorion, Orkistos, and 
other north-eastern cities to Galatia. In the 8th 
cent, part of Paroreios was transferred to Galatia, 
and placed under Amorion as metropolis; it is, 
however, very doubtful whether this transference 
affected more than the ecclesiastical organization, 
for the civil division into provinces (though always 
retained in the ecclesiastical system) disappeared 
politically in the 8th cent., and was replaced by 
the military system of Themes. In the later 
Byzantine authors much confusion and ignorance 
is showm in regard to the divisions of Phrygia. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his treatise de 
ThematibuSt defines the extent of Salutaris in a 
thoroughly erroneous way. Cinnamiis (p. 198) 
speaks of Laodicea ad Lycum as on the border of 
Little Phrygia. Hucas gives the name Great 
Phrygia to part of the region of Hellespontus 
(from Assos to the Hellespont), calling it also Low 
Phrygia; he does not speak of Little Phrygia or 
of High Phrygia, but apparently he must have 
treated those names as equivalent, and including 
both Pacatiana and Salutaris (as Cinnamus evi- 
dently does), which he sums up as ‘ all Phiygia* 
(see pp. 13, 72). Cedrenus (ii. p. 69), and Nicetas 
Chon. (p. 68) speak of High Phrygia as evidently 
including both Pacatiana and Salutaris. In those 
writers the names are prompted rather by inac- 
curate antiquarian memory than by real survival 
of the names in popular usage (see Ramsay, His^ 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, pp. 150-153). 

IL Phrygia in Pauline^ Geography.— This 
long enumeration of vicissitudes and changes 
shows how slow one must be in making asser- 
tions as to the meaning of the name Phrygia 
in any ancient writer, and how carefully the 
situation and the context must be studied. 
Accordingly, when in a writer of the 1st cent, 
we find the statement that a traveller crossed 
Phrygia, we must not assume forthwith that 
a journey across Phrygia Asiana is meant. The 
term Phrygia is employed freely in inscriptions 
of that period, found in the country outside of it, 
in the sense of Phiygia Galatica j and a writer 
who follows as a rule local expression may have 
used this term Phrygia in the same way as local 
inscriptions do. In such a case we must examine 
the context to see which division of Phrygia is to 
be understood. Now in Ac Paul is stated to 
have traversed the region of Phrygia.* ^ What 
part of Phrygia did he traverse? The situation 
makes this clear. Paul in his journey had reached 
Lystra.t Pie now went on through Phrygia. It is 
beyond doubt that the part of Phrygia through 
which he must go immeaiately on leaving Lystra 
was Galatic Phrygia, which began only a very 
few miles north of Lystra. Moreover, Paul had 
started on this journey with the deliberate inten- 
tion of visiting two cities of Galatic Phrygia, 
Iconium and Antioch 5 and as we now see, geo- 
graphy makes it clear that he could not possibly 
proceed onwards from Lystra without going 
through Iconium and through part of Galatic 
Phiygia.! 

♦It Ss immaterial to the geogr, import whether to 

that passage is to be tahen as a noun or (what we thmk right) 

as an adjective connected with the lollowing 

t Some say Iconium ; but we cannot consider that Ac I 0 -* 
implies that Paul has reached Iconium, for ha is still in Lystra 
in 163. Ac 161 and 165 give the successive stages of travel. Tins, 
too, hardly touches the geogr. import. 

1 This is even clearer on the North-Galatian than on the 
South-Galatian theory. If Paul were going from Lyg;m to 
North Galatia, he must proceed first to Iconium m GaMm 
Plirysda : and if he were in Iconium, he must go on through part 
of that country. It may, on that theory, he maintained that 
Paul went on through Asian Phrygia afterwards; but it must 
be admitt^ that he first went through Galatic Phrygia. 
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' Moreover, if a writer of tliat period desired to 
be tborongbly clear, be ought to add some ex- 
pression or epithet to show which part of Phrygia 
ne meant. JBut this is exactly A^at Luke does 
in Ac 16®. He adds the adjective ‘Galatic’ to 
show that he means ‘Galatic Phrygia.’ It is 
imfortunate that both AV and KV confuse the 
expression, and render the Greek adjective by the 
noun * Galatia.’ Luke never speaks of ‘ Galatia ’ ; 
because, like most Greeks, he disliked calling the 
province by that name, and preferred the expression 
^Galatic province or region’ (as used in CIG 3991). 

If Luke had used the noun Phrygia in this place, 
he would have simply appended the adjective and 
called the country traversed by Paul ‘Galatic 
Phrygia,* the term quoted above. But he desired 
to be minutely and pragmatically accurate ; and 
(as is sometimes the case in ancient writers*) in 
his desire to exclude all possibility of mistake he 
employed a more cumbrous expression, which be- 
comes obscure to us through our ignorance of the 
nomenclature of that little known region. ^ A 
custom existed of designating the various districts 
included in the vast province Galatia t as xwpat 
or regions ; e.g, the Isauiican region (Strabo, p. 
6681), the Antiochian region (at this time a 
kingdom governed by Antiochus, but afterwards 
incorporated, see Ptolemy, v. 6. 17). Luke follows 
this custom : he thinks of * the Phrygian region,’ 
and adds the adjective ‘ Galatic,’ calling it ‘ the 
region (which is at once) Phrygian and Galatic,’ t 
i.e, the country which ethnologically and accord- 
ing to native Greek expression is Phrygian, while 
politically and according to Koman provincial 
classification it is Galatic {r^p ^pvylav Kal VaXartK^p 
Xc6pov). Lightfoot was the first to see and to state 
clearly the right and necessary construction of 
this expression, and subsequent discussion has 
failed to shake his decisive argmnent ; but, while 
he correctly translated it, he failed (owing to the 
obscurity in which central Asia Minor was then 
enveloped) to see the right geographical applica- 
tion. 

The interpretation of Ac 16® affects that of 18® 5 
and on that account Luke expresses his meaning 
more briefiy in the second passage. In that pas- 
sage, as Dr. Hort says (Lectures on Colosstam 
ana Ephesians^ p. 82), ‘ he followed his old course 
(f.e. as in ch. 16) through southern Asia Minor, 
and this time was allowed to follow it right on to 
Ephesus,’ instead of being stopped and turned 
away north, as in 16®. He passed now through ‘ the 
region of Galatia and Phrygia,* as it is rendered 
in RY (r^p Vakarm^y X^pct^ ^pvyLay), These 
words are applied to a more extended journey 
than those of 16®, for in 18® the journey through 
Derbe and Lystra is included, whereas 16® begins 
from Lystra, and includes only the subsequent 
journey. The difference of order of the words is 
important : in 16® two epithets are attached to one 
noun which follows them, whereas in 18® an epithet 
with its noun is connected by kclI with a following 
epithet (or noun),§ and the second epithet (with 
the preceding noun repeated in thought) indicates 
a second region (this order in enumerating a list is 
common in Greek). |! Two interpretations of the 
words have been suggested — 

1. ^pvylap is to be interpreted as a noun, and 

* An instructive example is mentioned by Mommsen (Res 
Gestce JO. Aug^ p. 88), ^prcsGiptmw, curam duems senmm 
animi qpmm apertissime exprimere nec dvHtans gratim aliquid 
detrahere ut mtaret obsGuntatem (Sueton. Azig, 86), ut fit, ipso 
nimio ambiguitatis vitandse studio incidit in ambiguitatem r 

f See above, p. 864, and vol. ii, p. 87. 

t The idiomatic English is * the Phrygian or Oalatio Eegion/ 
see ii, p. 90, and Olassieai Review^ 1898, p. 837, 

I Epithet or noun, according as we take as adjecdve 

oral noun ; sue next sentence. 

0 ISx^pieg are given in vol. ii. p. 90, Km/SMnmt mtti 
mi "ApntJUnHH, etc. 


indicates the country Phrygia, both Asian and 
Galatic 1 Luke may be supposed to use ^pvyla x#a 
in 16® to indicate Phrygia as a region of the 
Galatic province, and ^pvyici the noun in 18® to 
indicate the country Phrygia as a single^ concep- 
tion independent of Roman provincial divisions. 
Then T^pTaXaTiK^v would indicate ‘the Galatic 

region ’ in the sense of the province like PaXaraii 
iTdpxGLa in the Iconian inscription of A.D. 64-55, 
CIG 3991. Luke would,, on this theory, say that 
Paul traversed the Galatic province and Phrygia 
(the country). There is a certain simplicity in., 
this view which recommends it; yet lor many 
reasons we are obliged , to reject it. The following 
arrangement seems conclusive. St, Paul, as he 
traversed the region of Galatia and Phrygia in 
order, stablished all the disciples: there were 
disciples in both the region of Galatia and in 
Phrygia, so that throughout both regions he 
passed from Chui'ch to (Jhurch. Now we know 
positively that he had as yet no Churches in any 
part of Phrygia except Galatic Phrygia. More- 
over, the remarkable reading of the Bezan text 
Ac 19^ shows clearly that its originator (whether 
Luke himself, as Prof. Blass and his supporters 
hold, or a 2nd cent, reviser, as seems more prob- 
able) considered Paul to have arrived at the 
borders of Asia in 18®, and then, after completing 
his survey of his Churches, to have begun to return 
to Jerusalem, when the Spirit bade him turn back 
again into Asia (i.e. the province Asia), the higher 
parts of which he traversed, and so, finally, came 
to !l^hesus. 

We must therefore adopt the following inter- 
pretation : — 

2. is an adjective, being the briefer de- 

scription of the same region which in 16® is called 
with pragmatical minuteness r^v ^pvylay Kal Va\a- 
riK^v Luke would on this theory say, ‘ Paul 

traversed the Galatic region and the Phrygian.’ 
Now, in truth, Paul did traverse two regions of 
the vast Galatian province, one Lycaonia con- 
taining the cities Derbe and Lystra, the other 
Phrygia with the cities Iconium and Antioch.* 
The one real difficulty is this: could Roman 
Lycaonia be called simply ‘the Galatic region’? 
The phrase can be explained and defended only 
on the supposition that the speaker conceives 
himself standing or travelling in Lycaonia : 
Lycaonia consisted of two parts, Roman or Galatic 
and non-Roman or Antiochian (under king Anti- 
ochus) ; Ptolemy tells us that the latter Avas called 
*Avrioxiuv^ (X^P^^)> the corresponding term for 
the other part necessarily would be TaXariK^ 
Xtl^pa : the inhabitants of Lycaonia 'would describe 
the two divisions of his country by those terms. 
This explanation may seem rather complicated, 
but the complexity is due to the real complexity 
of the divisions at the time. As we see, it is the 
expression of one who feels himself standing In the 
country, i.e. it must be regarded as the expression 
used by St. Paul the actual traveller, and caught 
from his mouth by the listener Luke. 

The system of dividing Phrygia into High and 
Low is probably referred ”to in Ac 19^, though the 
name of the country is not actually mentioned. 
The journey described in 18®, as we have just 
seen, carried St, Paul over ground which he had 
previously traversed and cities where there vrere 
already disciples ; but there still remained a long 
stretch of country between him and his goal in 
Ephesus, viz. the whole breadth of the large 
province Asia. The journey is resumed in 19^, 
where St. Paul is said to have traversed the 
higher parts (rd dpxrepiKd The term dpm 

is often used in Greek to indicate simply the 

♦ Compare the precise and dear deflnitioia of 18^8 by Astedi*! 
about A.D. 400, quoted in vol. ii. p. 91. 
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coiiiitry as distingruisiied from tlae coast ; * 
But this distinction seems not, in harmony with 
LuWs^ narrative ; it is of no consequence to him 
to distinguish coast and interior ; moreover, most 
of the previous part of the journey was over the 
high, ground of the interior. Here we want some 
expremion suitahle specially to describe the part 
of A^ia which he traversed. The word dy&frepiKds 
is' a rare one, and seems chosen in order to suggest 
a contrast with certain lower parts jf in other 
words, the meaning is that St. Paul avoided the 
route through Lower Phrygia, and traversed Higher 
Phrygia (according to the distinction mentioned 
above, § I.). This distinction was important: 
Luke had a definite purpose in defining the part 
of Phrygia which St. Paul traversed. He makes 
it clear that the apostle did not follow the longer 
and easier trade-route by Apamea, Lake Anava, 
Coloss®, and Laodicea (which led through Lower 
Phrj^a, see above, p. 864), but took the other more 
direct road (less suitable for wheeled traffic, but 
better for walking travellers) across High Phrygia, 
keying very near a straight line from Metropolis 
to Ephesus, t That was a point of some importance, 
for Paul mentions that he had never seen the 
Churches of Coloss® or Laodicea, which therefore 
must have Been founded by some of his coadjutors 
(perhaps Timothy). 

' III. Phbygia in Acts 2^®.-~Phrygia is also 
mentioned in Ac 2^® in the list of places whence 
came the Jews and proselytes who were pre- 
sent in Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost 
shortly after the Crucifixion-— Mwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and in Jud®a§ and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt,* etc. This remarkable list is an insoluble 
puzzle. It is made on no discoverable principle, 
either as regards the order of enumeration or as 
regards the districts mentioned and omitted. The 
^ly certain fact about it is that it is quite 
diflerent in style from the original work of the 
author of Acts, and must have been derived by him 
from the earlier authority, or authorities, to whom 
he owed the narrative of the events described 
in ch. 2. Some districts where Jews were numer- 
ous, and which are certain to have had represen- 
tatives at Jerusalem, such as Cilicia, are omitted. 
The names, as a rule, are those of countries, not of 
Eoraan provinces; yet Asia is mentioned; this 
name must denote either the Koman province or 
a much larger region (see Lydia) ; in the former 
case it would include Phrygia Asiana, in the latter 
case it would include all Phrygia, both Asiana 
and Galatica, together with Pamphylia. jl 

The most probable view is that Asia in this 
passage means the province (a Koman province 
being named in this one case, because the name 
had already established itself in popular Greek 
nomenclature) ; and Phrygia is named in addition, 
partly because it was inhabited by such large 
numbers of Jews (see below, | V. ), partly because 
Phrygia Galatica, which contained very many 

* mw in tised always in that sense, not dufitrtptxos. 

f (except in passages dependent on Ac 191) is used 

only by medical writers, Hippocrates and Galen (if we may 
depend on Stepb. Thesaums on this matter). Hobart (Medical 
Language of <S't p. 148) does not fail to observe the con- 

firmation wliicb this word gives to bis views. 

1 The Church in the Reman Rmpire 170, second or 

later editloM* p. 94, note. 

1 The name Jndm Is suspected by Blass, who would sub- 
ititate on Jerome's authority S;yria* It Is, of course, not in 
fearmony with the context ; but, m a list wbicb is as a whole ’ 
Incomprehensible, It is vain to mrp at on© inoomprebensible 
detail. 

1 Poalus md Cappadocia may be regarded as the external 
boundaries of * Asia/ 'taking that term in the sense described 
la a vew dlffimlt passage, Pliny (Nat, Mist v. 28), where it is 
said that * Asia,' If its two parte are taken together, extended 
from the Jkean and jE^Rptm and Famphylian Seas to Faphla- 
gonia ixkid rduimt on we meaning, see Btudia MbUmf ir. 

Jews, was not included in the provinc© Asia, j| 
Similarly, the Lugdunensian Christians wrote 
to rots Jtt' ^ Arias koI ^pvytas ddeXipotSf for they 
desired to include in their address the important 
Churches of Iconium, Antioch, and probably 
several in Galatic Phrygia of later foundation 
(which were not in Asia). On this address, prob- 
ably, Tertullian models Ms expression (aeh, Prax. 

1) ^pacem ecclesiis Asm et Fhrygim mferentemf 
There can be no doubt that the Churches of 
Phrygia Galatica were as important in the 2n{l 
cent. Christianity, as its Jews were in the Jewish 
world. 

■ IV. Cheistiaivity IK Phrygia.— C hristianity 
was introduced into Phrygia Galatica by Paul and 
Barnabas on their first missionary journey (Ac 13. 

14). Paul revisited, confirmed, and strengthened 
them (Ac 16^'® 18^®). Considering how much space 
the author of Acts assigns to the account of the 
formation of these Churches (along with the two 
Lycaonian Churches), and considering how often 
Paul visited and consolidated them, we must see 
that they were regarded as being highly important 
in the early Church. 

Phrygia Asiana was traversed at least twice by 

St. Paul. On his second journey, accompanied 
by Silas and Timothy, he went from Pisidian 
Antioch northwards through the country to near 
the Bithynian frontier (probably to about Dory- 
laion, over against l^sia), ana then westwards 
into Mysia and the Troad.* Paul was on that 
journey forbidden to preach in [the province] Asia, 
so that he cannot have founded any Churches in 
Asian Phrygia (though, perhaps, we need not 
interpret the prohibition so strictly as to suppose 
that he was bound to keep silence absolutely about 
the gospel on the journey to the Troad : probably 
the command only implied that he was not to make 

Asia his sphere of work). On the third journey 

St. Paul traversed Phrygia Asiana from east to 
west on a line between Antioch and Ephesus (see 
above). He probably preached on the journey ; but 
there is no sign of any success; and he was evi- 
dently eager to go to Ephesus, and make it the 
centre for the whole province. Thus in all prob- 
ability the earliest Churches in Phrygia Asiana 
were those of the Lycus valley, Coloss®, Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, founded through the work of his assist- 
ants and subordinates (probably Timothy in par- 
ticular), while he was in Ephesus. 

According to tradition of somewhat uncertain 
value, the Lyeus valley was afterwards the scene 
of missionary work by St. John the apostle and 
by St. Philip (probably the apostle, though several 
authorities, especially the later, say he was the 
deacon). Arcliippus of Coloss®, the * fellow-soldier * 
of St. Paul (Philem *), was said to have been the 
first bishop of Laodicea (probably a recollection 
of his ‘ministry, diaxopla, in the Lord,’ Col 4^^), 
and to have been martyred at Chon® (i,e, the 
later Byzantine representative of Coloss®); and 
Nymphas or Nympha Lmdicerms is coupled as an 
apostle with Eubulus of Kome in the Greek 
Men®a, and commemorated on 28th February : 
cf. Col 4^®. Heros is said to have been appointed 
bishop of Hierapolis by St. Philip, Epapnras of 
Coloss® by St. Paul. These traditions, hardly 
trustworthy in themselves, are at least evidence 
that the Lycus valley was the scene of steady and 
progressive work in the second half of the 1st 
century. That work was certainly not confined 
to the valley, but spread up, doubtless, east and 
north into Phrygia, and perhaps south towards 
Cibyra, so that Laodicea must be taken as the 
centre and representative of a number of young 

* Th© Korth-Galatian theory would lensrthen the westward 
journey across Phryg'ia Asiana, and shorten the northward 
journey by diverting: the route from that country into Galatia. 
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Ghufclies (as well as those in CoIosssb and Hier- 
ajpolisj see above, p. 831*). Papias and Apol- 
Iinaris, the great bishops of Hierapolis, Sagaris 
the bishop and martyr of Laodicea, are evidence 
of, the Importance of the Lycns valley in Christian 
history during the 2nd century. 

: ;If i4aodicea was such a centre of Christian in- 
flnenee, so also we , may be sure were Pisidian 
Antioch and Iconinm. A trace of this work may 
be observed in the tradition that Bartholomew was 
the apostle of the Lycaones. It has been pointed 
onf®^ that this must mean, not the people of 
Lycaonia, whose apostles were Paul and Barnabas, 
but the tribe of the Lycaones in central Phrygia, 
west and north-west of Synnada. But far more 
important and tmstworthy evidence is furnished 
by the Christian inscriptions of Phrygia, which 
ap collected for the central and south-western 
districts in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia^ pt. 
ii. chs, xii. xvii.t The earliest is the famous 
epitaph of Avircius Mareellus, presbyter or bishop $ 
01 the less famous Hieropolis or Hierapolis in tne 
Glaukos valley about A.I). 192. This document 
mentions St. Paul in such a way as to suggest 


evangelized by his immediate followers and 
ministers. 

The inscriptions fall into three local groups, 
differing widely in character. One has its chief 
centre m Eumenea and Apamea, and probably 
resulted from the influence of the Lycns valley 
Churches j one is strong in the extreme south-east 
of Phrygia (and in the adjoining northern part of 
Lycaonia), and evidently sprang from the influence 
01 Iconinm and Antiocn ; the third is seen in the 
north of Phrygia in the valley of the Tembris or 
Tembrogius, and seems connected with the Chris- 
tianity of the Troad (2 Co 2^®),§ spreading up 
through Mysia and the province Bithynia. All 
three therefore seem traceable to a Panlme source. 
The inscriptions of the third group are more akin 
to the Montanist type, and those of the first to 
the Orthodox type,ji while those of the second are 
mostly indifferent, but contain occasional examples 
like both other classes. The inscriptions of 
the first^ two groups throw considerable light on 
the Christians of the 3rd cent. Already during 
the 2nd cent., in the Montanist controyersy, 
Phrygia stands out rather as a country where 
Christians are^ contending with Christians, than 
one where missionaries are trying to convert 

K s 5 and the inscriptions of the 3rd cent, set 
I us Eumenea as a city which was mainly 
Christian in the period 250-300, in fact as the 
first Christian city (one may say with great con- 
fidence) j and, further, they show probably that 
the prosperity of Eumenea died about the be- 
gmmng of the 4th cent. Now Eusebius and 
Laetantius mentioned that a city of Phrygia, 
whose population was wholly Chrwtian, was de- 
stroyed by fire in the persecution of Diocletian, 
A.l>. 301-312 1 and, though there are some slight 
discrepancies in details between their statements 

* €Uim md Bishopry^ of Phrygia^ pt. fi. pw 709. See also 
PONTirs, and Llpsins, Ap&er. Apost, ii. 2 , 55 ft, 
f tEhe other districts will be treated in pt. iit See Cumont*s 
very imperfect list (M^L d'Areh, et d*Mist, 1895). 

t He IS addressed by a friend as co-presb;^er {tofjuepw^CnfutsX 
which may be used of a bishop. 

§ Perhaps also with Ac 168, according to a tradition that 
can be traced in the interior of Mysia during’ the 4th or 6th 
cent, (see Acta S, 10th May ; and Bsxmositor, Oct. 

1888, p. 264). This tradition perhaps Im to the Bezan text 
m Ac 16^ for ; and, it so* the tradition 

must be as old as the 2nd cent. (Implying that the statement 
that Mysia was * neglected," or ‘passed by,' was regarded at 
ea^^ate as incorrect in the quarters where the Bezan 

I But one case at least of the most marked northern tme 
Bmm, and Bishoprim, ii Ha 303 . 


and probably some exaggeration in the sweeping 
conclusion, yet the general truth cannot reasonably 
be doubted ; and the coincidence with Eumenian 
history is so striking that^ tliO' statements may 
with the highest probahility be applied to it. 
Apamea, its neighbour and fellow in Christian 
history, also seems to have sunk in importance 
to an extraordinary de^ee about the same liimse. 
On the very remarkable type of Christianity de- 
veloped in those cities, see the full discussion in ' 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia^ eh, xii, 

Christianity did not spread uniformly over 
Phrygia. The three local groups of inscriptioni 
are separated by a large district, where the new 
religion seems not to have grown so strong until 
the time of Constantine.* The Phrygian martyrs 
who are known hy name almost all belong to the 
period before A.D. 184 (see Neumann’s list in der 
rom, Staat und die allgemeim Kirche^ p. 283). 
When Christianity was so strong, the Koman 
theoretical principle, that Christians should be 
treated as outlaws, was difficult to carry out ; for 
a formal accusation by an overt prosecutor was 
ordinarily required, and it would be difficult to 
find private persons ready to incur the hatred of 
a united an<i energetic body like the Christians, 
But in Diocletian’s persecution the government 
hunted down the Christians, and employed soldiers 
and officials for that special purpose ; and in such 
a time the cities where Christians were most 
numerous would suffer most. Even in Diocletian’s 
time individual Phrygian martyrs were little re- 
membered, but only tlie general facts that whole 
communities and one entire city were destroyed. 

Considering at how early a date Christianity 
was diffused over large parts of Phrygia, it may 
seem strange that the ecclesiastical system was 
so backward there during the 4th cent., except 
in Galatic Phrygia, where the list of bishojirics 
can be traced almost complete during that cen- 
tury.t The reason lies in two noteworthy facta 
In the first place, Phrygia was the country where 
above^ all others, heresy was strongest ; but th^ 
ecclesiastical lists are of the Orthodox Church. 
Thus, for example, Kotiaion was a great seat of 
Christianity in the 3rd cent., and so was the 
country of the Praipenisseis. Yet neither can be 
traced in the lists earlier than the 5th cent. The 
reason is, undoubtedly, that the Orihodox Church 
had little hold there. We know of either bishops 
or presbyters at Otrous and Hierapolis in the 2iid 
cent.; but in the ecclesiastical fists those two 
cities appear only in the 5th cent. In the second 
place, Phrygia was regarded by the orthodox 
writers as rude and uneducated, because the 
organization and equipment of the OrtJiodox 
Church were in a backward state there. Chris- 


vast scale, and almost annihilated peoj^Je and 
civilization and organization. 
y . The Jews m Phkygia.— The position and 
history of the Jews in Phrygia is anotber large sub- 
ject, which throws much light on the naiTative of 
Acts and on the rapid spread of Christianity in the 
country. The Jews were much favoured by the 
Seleucid kings, as trustworthy colonists in the many 
cities which they founded to maintain their empire 
in Asia Minor, especially along the routes leading 
from their capital at Syrian Antioch tlirough Cilicia 
and Lycaonia into Southern Phrygia § and Lydia. 

also^ 601 ^ BishopHcB of Phrygia, ii. p. 716 1 

t aiatic Bhtygia is part of Pisidia ia the lists. Those 
Pisimau bishoprics which can first be traced in the 6th cent, 
or later were in the mountainous and backward districts. 

I example, Acta S. Hymtii, 11 June, iv. 249, 

§ Northern Phrygia and Galatia, which were little or not at 
all under Seleucid power, shared very little in these setthi* 
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Selenciis Nikator (B.C. 301-280), granted tliem the 
.highest class of .rights, equal to those of Mace- 
donian and Greek settlers, in all his colonies ; and 
his successors maintained the privileges of the 
Jews. Various privileges were conceded to their 
religions scruples the entire body of regulations 
guaranteeing their rights and privileges seems to 
Save re,mained permanently in force in the cities, 
and is appealed to as Hhe laW' of the Jews’ in an 
inscription of ^amea as . late as the 3rd cent, 
.after Christ** By one single act Antiochns' the 
Great ordered 2000 Jewish families to he brought 
from Babylonia and settled in the strong places 
of Lydia and Phrygia about B.C. 200. When suck 
a course of action lasted for fully a century, it is 
plain what large numbers of Jews must have been 
settled in Phijgia, Lycaonia, etc. 

These considerations explain how Flaccus, the 
Bomaii governor of Asia in B.O. 62, could seize 
100 pounds weight of gold at Apamea, and 20 at 
Laodicea, being contributions from the Jews of 
Phrygia on the point of being sent up to Jeru- 
salem. These large sums, of course, represented 
the contributions of great districts, and not simply 
of the two cities. They are calcidated by M. Th. 
Keinach as together equivalent to 100,000 drachmas, 
being the contributions of 50,000 people paying 
two drachmas annually, t 
According to Dr. Neubauer {Giograj^hk du 
Talmud, p. 315), these Jews had to a considerable 
extent lost connexion with their country and for- 

f otten their language ; the haths and wines of 
lirygia had separated the Ten Tribes from their 
brethren, as the Talmud expresses it ; they were 
readily converted to Christianity ,* and the Talmud 
alludes to the numerous converts. These opinions 
have been strongly confirmed by epigraphic dis- 
covery. The Phrygian Jews were strongly affected 
by their surroundings, and were readj' to comply, 
at least outwardly, with many pagan customs, 
and especially ■with the forms of the imperial 
religion, regarded as the test of loyalty to the 
Roman empire. They probably -were often in- 
clined to magic and forbidden arts (see Thyatira 
and Ac 19^®), Their frequent tendency to amal- 
gamate Jewish and pagan ideas in an eclectic 
philosophical system is illustrated at Colossae (see 
the Epistle). A Jewess married to a Greek and 
having an uncircumeised son is mentioned at ' 
Lystra (Ac At the same time there can 

be no doubt that the PhryMan Jews as a body 
preserved much of the old Jewish character, and 
presented in society a much higher and purer 
moral tone than tne pagans; and it was this 
character that gave them great influence and 
attracted numerous proselytes. On the whole 
their existence was not hostile, but favourable, 
to Christianitj. Luke emphasizes every instance 
of their opposition, but he ^ows clearly that there 
was anotiier side to the question; the Jews of 
Hsidian Antioch were opposed to Paul’s placing 
the Gentiles on an equaiity with themselves (Ac 
13^), but not so mach to his doctrines ; a great 
multitude of Jews at Iconium believed. The 
Jewish and the Christian inscriptions melt into 
one another in Phrygia, so that it is often diffi- 
cult to draw a line of distinction. The Phrygian 
Christians were strongly inclined to Judaism. 
Every heresy in Phrygia tended to become Juda- 
istic. Novatmnism, which seems to have been 

menta The Jews of Koirth GalaMa were probably all late 
toonigxmts from Phrygia, etc. 

• C-dim and Bish&prim of I*kru0id, pt. ii Ko. see 

alio cbu XT. on * The Jews in Phrygia.* 
f Mdatifi m Judaimm, p. 240, He thinim they must 
represent seTeml years* contribution; but as the two cities 
iitod jfor all Asian Phrygia md great pirt of Lydia, it seems 
not at all ImpmMB that they are the contribution of one year. 
Adramyttium and Pergamum are the only other two places 
where llaocut is said to have seiated Jewish money. 


quite free from any Judaizing character in the 
west, became strongly tinged with it in Phrygia. 
The Phrygians regarded the 14th day of Msan as 
the great religious day, and seem to have called 
the festival Azyma, the Unleavened. There is 
every appearance that the reconciliation between 
Christians and Jews, which was one great aim of 
St. Paul’s work, was attained far more thoroughly 
in Phrygia than elsewhere. 

Early Phrygian Judaic Christianity thus pre- 
sents a very remarkable character, which stands 
in the closest relation with the Pauline Epistles. 
Its development was arrested by the terrible per- 
secution of Diocletian, which seems to have raged 
with special fury in that most thoronglily Chris- 
tianized of countries. As Eumenea was the most 
I thoroughly Christian city, so Apamea was the 
most strongly Jewish ; ■ and they (so far as we 
can judge) were the greatest sufferers (certainly 
very severe sufferers) under Diocletian. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

PHYCrELUS WH ^^yeXos ), — ^Mentioned 

in 2 Ti 1^® along with Hermogeniss (wh. see) as 
among those in Asia who turned away from St. 
Paul during his last imprisonment in Rome. The 
phrase ‘all they which are in Asia,’ proconsular 
Asia that is, must be qualified in some way, known 
doubtless to Timothy, and may perhaps be best 
taken to mean, * All whose help I asked ’ (cf . 
2 Ti 4^®). We cannot tell what Phygelus refused 
to do, nor can we affirm with certainty that 
apostasy or declension from the faith is implied. 
Possibly he was asked to go to Rome to use some 
influence he had on the apostle’s behalf, and re- 
fused to admit that St. Paul had any such claims 
on him. The forcible language used makes it 
probable, however, that Phygelus was guilty of 
something worse than merely neglecting to visit 
the apostle in his imprisonment. W. Muir. 

PHYLACTERIES, 

so first in the Genevan Bible, 1557, in earlier versions 
filateris (Wyclif) and philateries (Tindale, etc.) — 
comes to us through the Vulgate from the Greek 
0uXaKtypiOT. In the Greek of the 1st cent. xl.D. this 
word signified an amulet or charm, which possessed 
the property of protecting {fvXda-oreiv) * the wearer 
against evil spirits and similar malign influences. 
Among favourite charms were slips of parchment, 
written over with a magical spell and placed in a 
case which was hung round the neck, hence also 
called 'irtplcLwrov, veplajiiid, synonyms of ipvXaKr'iffpLOp. 

In His great anti-Pharisaic discourse (Mt 23^®"*), 
our Lord charges the scribes and Pharisees with 
ostentation in the discharge of their religious and 
social duties, ‘for they make broad their phylac- 
teries {‘!r\aTT^mv(ri yhp ra <pvXaK7^pt.a aihrCop), and en- 
large the borders of their garments (for which see 
Fringes in voL ii. 68 ff. ), and love the chief places 
at feasts,’ etc. (Mt 23®^* RV). Now there has never 
been any doubt that the author of the first Gospel 
here uses (pvXaKr^pta, which is not found elsewhere 
in the NT, as the equivalent of the contemporary 
Hebrew word j'k?, tephilUn (plur. of nVipi^ ‘a 
prayer*), the name then, and by the Jews still, 
given to two small eases of leather, to be described 
in the sequel, which were worn by the more ardent 
legalists of the time, one upon the forehead and 
the other upon the left arm. This practice, very 
considerably curtailed, however, is still regarded 
as one of the most sacred of religious duties by 
orthodox Jews of the present day (cf. opening 
paragraph of art. Fringes). 

In this article it is proposed to investigate the 
origin, history, and significance of the phylacteries, 

* The perverted derivation still met with in sotae^ quarters 
from <pvXd(r^uv (rin vofMvX ns if ipifhia.»T4}pia,siohs&TV(idori€k, is now 
entirely abandoned by scbolara. 
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®ad for' this purpose, on the principle of proceed- 
ing from the more familiar to the less, we shall 
©xamine— 

i The practice of modem orthodox Judaism ; 

ii. The alleged Scripture warrant for this practice ; 

lii. Tlie date of the introduction of the phylacteries ; 

iv. The manner and extent of the practice in NT times. 

' i. The Practice of modern orthodox Jtoa- 
ISM.— Every male IsraeEte above the age of 
thirteen years is req[uired to ‘ lay (O'??/, Mishna, 
Shebu, iii. 8, ii, etc.) the UpkUlin ’ — to use the 
technical expression — at dauy morning prayer. 
To this extent the use of the phylacteries has 
been ■ curtailed since NT times (see § iv. below). 
The UpUlUn m phylacteries are two in number, 
known since the earliest times as the head- 
phylactery and the hand-phylactery 

(i; and consist of two cubical leather boxes 

or cases, varying in size from i to IJ in. in the side. 
The material is the prepared skin of a clean 
animal which has been thoroughly soaked in pure 
water. A cube-shaped wooden block [riJiros] 
Mishna, KeL vi. 7) is employed to give the desired 
shape and size. To form the head-phylactery, 
three deep incisions are made in the block, 

and the moist parchment spread over it and in- 
serted into the incisions. When the material has 
diied and hardened the block is removed, and a 
leather case of four compartments, technically 
‘ houses ’ is the result. Before this, how- 

ever, two shins (^) have been impressed on the 
soft leathei*, one with the ordinary three prongs 
on the outer wall of the Myith^ which, when the 
phylactery is complete, will be to the right of the 
wearer, and another with four prongs on the 
outer wall to the left. This fourfold case is now 
fitted with a leather brim, and into each ‘house’ 
is inserted a slip of specially prepared parchment 
Shabh, viii. 3), having written on it, in a 
special caligraphy, one of the Scripture passages 
to be cited presently, and each bound round with 
a few white hairs of a calf or cow. A firm base is 
supplied by a square piece of thick leather, con- 
nected by a flap with the brim, and sewed to the 
latter by means of twelve stitches (representing 
the twelve tribes) of clean gut. The four passages 
of Scripture above mentioned are those which the 
Jews have always regarded as constituting their 
warrant for the use of the phylacteries (see ii. 
below), viz. Ex Dt They 

are inserted in the four compartments in the order 
represented by the diagram— 



The hand -phylactery is shaped on a similar 
Mock without incisions, and consists of a single 
compartment (n:5 bdyitk) with plain walls, fitted 
with brim, base, and fia|> as before. The same 
four passages are written In four parallel columns 
on a single piece of parchment, and inserted in the 
bdyith Both phylacteries, colonred a deep black, 
are kept in position by leather straps (n'ljrisq Yad. 
iii, 3), which are passed through the flaps. Both 
straps are of considerable length, and blackened on 
the upper side. The head-phylactery is fitted to the 
wearers head by having its strap tied at the back 
of the head into a knot (n^i^), of the shape of a 
dfiMh (i). One end of the other strap, after 
being passed through the flap of its phylactery, 



is formed into a noose by means of a knot of the 
shape of n> yod ('«). The shin of the head-pliylactery 
together with these knots thus make up the letters 
of the sacred name Shaddai (na' ‘Almighty’), to 
which a mystical significance is attached. 

The phylacteries, as has been said, are now worn 
daily at morning prayer, except on Sabbaths and 
festival days, which, being themselves ‘signs,® 
render the phylacteries unnecessary on those days. 
After assummg the tallith (see Fringes), the 
worshipper proceeds ‘to lay the tSpMUinJ The 
hand-phylactery is laid first. Its position is the 
inner side of the left arm, which must be bare, 
just above the elbow, so that, when the arm is 
bent the phylactery may rest ‘upon the heart* 
(as commanded Dt 11®). The long strap, which 
passes through the noose, is drawn tight, and 
wound three times round the arm above the 
elbow, the worshipper pronouncing the following 
benediction in Hebrew: ‘Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast 
commanded us to lay the tepMUtnJ The strap is 
thereafter wound four times, then three times, 
round the arm below the elbow, in such a manner 
as to form a four-pronged and a three-pronged 
shin respectively. At this point the head-phy- 
lactery is placed in position, so that the case lies 
in the middle of the forehead just touching the 
hair, the two ends of the strap hanging down oyer 
the shoulders in front, the following benediction 
being meanwhile repeated: ‘ Blessed ' art Thou, 
O Loi'd our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast 
given us command concerning the precept of the 
tephilUn,^* To this is added, when the adjust- 
ment is completed : ‘ Blessed be His name, whose 
glorious kingdom is for ever and ever.* Finally, 
the remainder of the strap of the hand-phylactery 
is wound three times round the middle finger, and 
the following is said : ‘ And I will betroth thee 
unto Me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto 
Me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in 
loving-kindness, and in mercy : I will even betroth 
thee unto Me in faithfulness ; and thou shait 
know the Lord* (Hos 2^®). Prayers over, the 
phylacteries are taken ofi* in the reverse order, 
the head-phylactery first, then the hand-phylac- 
tery. We cannot here attempt to give even a 
summary of the exceedingly numerous and minute 
precepts which have been elaborated and codified 
by the Jewish authorities regarding the prepara- 
tion of the materials, the manner of writing, the 
preservation and inspection, etc., of the Uphillln 
(see authorities named in the bibliography at end 
of article). 

ii The alleged scriptural Authority fob 
THE Phylacteries,— T he command to ‘lay the 
t^hilltn^ is contained, the Jews maintain, in four 
passages of the Pentateuch, viz* % Ex Dt 6* 

It is of the utmost importance for our in- 
vestigation to obtain an accurate and unprejudiced 
exposition of these cardinal passages, which we 
proceed to examine in their order. 

{a) The bulk of Ex 13 is made up of injunctions 
regarding the perpetual observance of tlie Feast 
of Unleavened Calies or Ma^?oth (vv.®*-^*^), end of 
the Dedication of the Firstborn Tlie 

former, we read, ‘ shall be for a sign *Mh) unto 
thee upon thine hand, and for a memorial 
zihkdrdn) between thine eyes, that the law of tV 
may be in thy mouth i for with a strong hand hath 
the Lord brought thee out of Egypt * ir,% SimI* 

*On the slight variatioa in the forro of these and slmilai 
benedictions see Friedliinder, The Jetoish lidwimt 1891, note, 
p. 829 1 ; to this excellent work the student is referred for an 
exposition of the *sign’ of tepMUtn from the orthodox Jewish 
standpoint. The renderings given above are from Singer's 
edition of The Authorized Daily Prayer-B^ok, 1892, p. 16. 
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tarty with regard to the dedication of the first- 
born, *it sliali be for a sign Cdth, EV ‘token’) 
upon thine hand, and for frontlets (ntpiia tdtapkdth) 
between thine eyes,’ etc. Now these two 

verses are so similar in their phraseology that no 
«ane expositor would hesitate to declare them to 
be, in the 'writer’s intention, completely identical. 
The feast of Ma??oth and the dedication of the 
firstborn shall alike serve as perpetual reminders 
to the Hebrews of the Egyptian deliverance, and 
of J^'’s resulting claim upon them. 

(6) In Dt 6®^* we read : ‘And these words, which 
I command thee this day (the exact reference of 
‘these words* will be considered presently), shall 
be in thine heart; and thon slialb teach 
them diligently unto thy children. . . , . And thon 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thme hand, and 
they shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And 
thon shalt write them npon the door-posts of thy 
lionse, and npon thy gates.’ In the second passage 
fr^ Bt this injunction is repeated with 

omy slight verba! changes (cf. 11^ ‘ye shall lay 
these words npon your heart and npon yonr sonl,* 
with 6®*). We have now before ns the cardinal 
passages on which has been based the ancient 
Jewish enstom of the phylacteries. Do they, we 
mnst now ask, or do they not command and 
sanction this enstom I The answer is hy no means 
io easy as may at first sight appear, for it is not 
an affair of exegesis alone, bnt involves qnestions 
of criticism and lexicology. 

Thns we note that the langnage of the pas^ge 
Ex presents a strong Denteronomic colouring, 
which has prevented onr foremost critics t from 
assigning it exclusively to J, with w'hich source it 
lias also undoubted affinities. Only two alter- 
natives are possible (cf. Wellh. Comp, d* Hexatr 
74), Either we have here a section composed in 
whole or in part by an editor of the Denteronomic 
school (so Kautzsch, ComiU, Bacon), or we have 
one of several examples of the Mteraiy activity of 
the writer (R*^) who united J and E into a single 
work, and who must have belonged to ‘the circles 
whence Deuteronomy issued * (Knenen, Eexat. §9 
n. 4, § 13 n. 29),5: In either case the important 
result follows, that we have to deal not with two 
enactments, separated by a couple of centuries, 
the earlier of wich may possibly be understood in 
a figurative and the later in a literal sense, but 
with enactments of approximately the same age 
and reflecting the same religious standpoint. 

With regard, further, to the Denteronomic p^ 
sages (Dt 6®"® 11^®**®^), various critical difficulties 
suggest themselves. Whence this unwonted and 
almost verbatim repetition in the course of the 
same address t Must we hold that in some of the 
early copies of Dt the verses repeated stood in 
eh. 6, in others with some variations in ch. 11, and 
that our present text has inserted a harmonnzed 
version of them In both places (so Steuema^i 
in Nowmek’s Mandkommentarf 1898, p. 40)'? Or 
shall we, with the latest commentator (Bertholet 
ill Martfs Kurzer JSand-ComTmntar, 1899, p. 36), 
regard ID®"® m m insertion which interrupts the | 
cofmexion between vJ"^ and v.®®! The strong adver- ! 
sative which opens in the original (o^ '9 
«‘bnt/ not m E¥ *fof*) certainly follows awk- 
wardly cm vv,»'», which so far makes for the 
latter* view. The present writer, however, doubts 
wdietlier either paseage is in its original place. 
I)t 6'*^, for example, which is parallel to I P‘, looks 
as if originally intended to form the continuation 

* IIP, only here In 0% appears to mean ‘to prick with a 
®ha».pointed iMstPumenV hence probably *» tattoo (m& be!<w). 

t Except DlllmaiMi; but see Ms latest editors view in Pdl- 
inaiifj-Ryssel, /i’ajwlttt, pp. Ill, 141. ^ ^ 

- t For a coni^tos of modem 
Bx me Eolidnger, MinidL U 4. ifeowt. 4S6f., and the 

‘ Tabelleii ‘ acccim|»»yi»f 


of vv.®'® ; this would give the following corre- 
spondences: f 

Assuming that both passages are genuine, we 
should thus have an impressive call to the con- 
tinued observance of the provisions of the Deutero- 
nomic code placed both at the beginning and the 
[ close of the hortatory introduction in chs. 6-1 1. 

; In any case the characteristic Denteronomic phrase, 

I ‘these words which I command thee this day® (6®), 

I must have here, as it has everywhere else in cbs. 
6-11, & prospective reference to all the provisions of 
the following code, and not merely to the two me- 
ceding verses, as the commentators suppose. The 
two pairs of passages, then, we have seen, are 
alike in tone and intention, and that intention is 
to impress upon those addressed the duty of per- 
petual observance, in the one case (in Dt) of the 
whole Torah, in the other (in Ex) of two particular 
ordinances thereof. The whole and its parts should 
be continually in their thoughts and on their lips, 
and should form a never-failing subject for the 
instruction of their youth. 

When we proceed to a closer examination of the 
special verses, Ex 13®*^®, Dt 6® 11^®, it is very 
evident, if our contention as to their authors® 
motive is correct, that the language of these verses 
is figurative throughout^ as, indeed, is usually ad- 
mitted for Exodus, but denied, or at least ques- 
tioned, for Deuteronomy. But all figures of speech 
in Hebrew, as in other tongues, are borrowed from 
the common objects and processes of nature, or 
from the familiar facts of human life. So it must 
be in the case before us. Thus, as regards the 
‘ sign ® upon the hand, we have only to recall the 
widespread practice, among all primitive races, of 
tattooing or branding various parts of the body 
with the name or symbol of the deity to whom one 
wishes to dedicate one’s self, and whose protection 
it is desired to secure (see Cuttings IN the Flesh 
in voL i. 538^). Such, doubtless, is the underlying 
idea of the mark (Mk)* of Cain, by which he was 


1894, p. 250 ff. In this essay Stade has further 
shown [p. 310 ff.] that |ri|! of Ex 13® is a synonym 
of Mk in this sense), f The forehead, -^for such is 
the meaning of ‘between the eyes’ in ail our 
passages, — even more than the hands and wrists, 
was specially adapted for the reception of these 
religious tokens, and is so used by the most widely 
scattered savage and semi-savage races at the 
present day. But even in the canonical and extra- 
canonical literature of the Hebrews we find un- 
doubted references to this practice. Thus we have 
the young man who bore on his forehead some 
mark or token that he belonged to the prophets of 
J" (1 K 20“^^ ; see Stade, loc. ciL 314 f.; and Kittel, 
Mandkom. in loc.)^ Ezekiel’s cross (">9 9^*®) on the 
foreheads of the faithful (cf. Rev 7® 14^), the 
I ‘token of destruction® (ffuj/ieiop rils dw^Xdas) on 
the forehead of the •wicked (Ps-Sol 15^®, ef. v.®), 
while ‘ the mark of the beast on hand or forehead ® 
(Rev 13^® 14® etc. ) is familiar to all. These mstances 
more than suffice to ffive us a glimpse of the circle 


sages we are considering. The ordinances of the 
Torah were to serve the same purpose as these 
(frlyfmra of the ancient cults; they were to be 
outward and visible tokens of the Hebrews’ allegi- 
ance to J" their God, and of J"’s special propriety 
in them. 

In three of the cardinal passages, however (Ex 
13« Dt 6® 11^®), for the zikMrdn of Ex 13® there is 

These marks were called, tvtyfmres, hy the Greeks ifeee Sta^e, 
ta sup, f and Deissmaim, ct LXX Lv 19 ®™. 

ypetiAfMtrat g-rtxvd, 

t Of. Nu 1633* ^ < Hefo. 17»* 5), where nW and |n|t are used 
interchangeably. 
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substituted a word of uucertaiii signidcation, 

EV ‘ frontlets/ 

The singular of 4Mg word appears as in posfc-biblical 

Hebrew, and the fiMia of the MT should in all probability be 
m pointed.* In form it resembles np’iS for 333?, by reduplica- 
tion from a root which must be either <^£iei or (see Konig, 
Zehr^el^, ii. i. § 60, 6a). The latter form is generally preferred 
on the strength of the Arab. J4f®» * to encircle,’ but the sense 
‘fillet, head-band* (so Qes. Thes,, Dillm., Driver, etc.) suits 
neither the descriptive expression ‘ between thine eyes * nor the 
circle of ideas from which, we are convinced, the figure in the 
text is borrowed. The rendering t^hUlin of the Targums is 
merely a reflexion of the interpretation which had long been 
current among the Jews (see below). The root is therefore 
m be preferred, but its significance can only be conjectured. 
Several modem scholars favour a conjecture, first proposed by 
Knobel, viz. ‘ to strike,* then ‘to make an incision,* so that 
td^apMth would thus mso denote trri^/MtTee, (Klein, ‘DieTota- 
photh naoh Bibel und Tradition,* in Jahrb, /.protest. Tlwol^ie, 
vii. (1881) p. 673; Siegfried-Stade, Lex. «.■».; Nowack, Heb. 
Arch, i. 134). This con 3 eoture, it may here be added, has the 
support of the Peshitta in Dt 68 Ills, where tdtdphdth is ren- 
dered by Hlshmdt *a mark,’t which is also used to render 
Ezekiel’s mark and the mark of the beast in Eevelation. 

In the absence, however, of all trace of the above signification 
in the extant literature, it is more probable that we have in 
a root akin to * to drop,* and actually found in this sense in 

the Talmudic * to drip or drop* (used of wine, oil, blood, 
etc.) ; cf. the series ODn, Qin, Dru, and Arab, hamhama, Ges.- 
Kautzsch, Beb. Qrammar, § ZOk. 

is thus akin to ‘ [ear-]drops ’ (Jg 8^, 
Is 3^®), as is further confirmed hy the rendering of 
the Samaritan Targum psD, which must be the 
Aram, ‘a drop’ (of blood, etc.; see Levy, s.v.). 
It prob. denoted a ‘ drop/ bead^ or jewel worn as an 
amulet, s-s a true ^vXaKT'^piov. In the Mishna, 
Shabb. vi. 1, 5, idUpheth clearly signifies a Jewel 
worn by Jewish women, attached to their head- 
dress. § The Deuteronomic authors, then, do not 
shrink from the use of another bold metaphor to 
express the thought that the commands of 
shall be as constantly present to the thoughts 
of His people, and as highly prized as the most 
precious of jewels by their superstitious contem- 
poraries. 

The results of our investigations may now be 
summed up. The passages in Ex and Ht on which 
the institution of tne phylacteries is based cannot 
he kept apart in such a way that the expressions 
of Ex are to be taken jiguratimly but those of Dt 
literally. The figurative interpretation of both 
passages, further, is confirmed by such additional 
considerations as the following; (a) numerous 
other expressions in the contexts are plainly 
figures of speech ; such are the references to the 
Words of J" being in the mouth (Ex 13®, cf. Schoett- 
gen’s remarks, EormEeh. et Talmud., 194 f.) and in 
the heart (Dt 6^), to the duty of impressing (p?^ ‘ to 
prick with a sharp instrument’) them upon the 
children (6^), and of laying them upon the heart and 
the soul (11^®, hut see above, § i, for an attempt to 
do this literally) ; (^) similar expressions elsewhere 
have never been taken otherwise than figuratively, 
e.g. Dt 30^^, Pr 3® (‘ bind them [kindness and truth] 
upon thy neck, write them upon the tablet of thine 
heart’), 1® 6®^ 7®, Jer 17^ 31®^ etc, ; {c) there is the 
impossibility of carrying out the injunctions in 
the literal sense when these refer to the whole 
Deuteronomic code, as we saw to be the case even 
in Dt 6®,— a consideration, it may he added, which 

* Iti should be noted that the Hebrew text has twice nptsrtO 
and once nsap, never, as in the Samaritan Pentateuch, m&m 
with «3^ress plural termination. ’ 

t Whwfii favours the singular pointing, as sugg^ted above. 

J It is well known that the practice of weanng jewellery in 
the ears, nose, etc., had its origin in the desire to guard the 
orifices of the body against the entrance of evil spirits (of. 
W. B, Smith, 4331). As rings could not be inserted in 
the eyelids as through the ear-lobes and nostrils, the same end 
, was secured by hangtng. a jewel * between the eyes,* 

lot the eaiplaiiation of the Jerus. Oemara in Levy, 8.v.. 
‘something worn in the pla<^ of the t^hiUtn/ is. on the fore- 
head,' 


effectually disposes of the strictly literal interpre- 
tation of 

■ iii. The Rise of the literal Interpretation 

OF Ex 13^® ETC., AND "THE DATE OP THE INTEO- 
D0CTION OF THE PHYLACTERIES.— We Imve HOW. 
to inquire at what period of Jewish history the 
literal interpretation of the four passages in ques. 
tion took its rise. A strong presumption against 
a date in the Exile, ^ or even early in the post- 
exilic period, is furnished by the fact that the 
phylacteries are unknown to the Samaritan com 
munity (see Klein, loc. cit. 686 f. ; Hamburger, 
Eealencycl. d. JudenthuTTis, ii. 1065). The Aramaic 
form of the name tephillin points unmistakably in 
the same direction. An evident terminus a gm, 
however, is supplied by the figurative passages 
from Proverbs just cited. These are admittedly 
echoes of the Deuteronomic teaching (see Driver, 
LOT® 396), and it is incredible that a Jewish 
writer wonld have so expressed himself, if the 
literal interpretation of Dt 6® etc. already held 
the field. iNow the passages in question are all 
contained in the later section of the book (Pr 1-9), 
which, if the earlier section (10 ff.) date from the 
late Persian period, can hardly be earlier than 
B.c. 300.* Even half a century later, c. 250 
the provisional date generally accepted for the 
beginnings of the Alexandrian translation (LXX), 
— the figurative interpretation was still accepted, 
at least in Egypt. This we see from the LXX 
rendering of the crucial nstsiia {xal 6,<f>6Ap€iS atrh, eh 
<T 7 }M>etov ivi TTjs <rov, Kal ^crai dcrdhevrov vph 

6^0a\fji.u>p crov, Dt 6®) as something ‘immovably 
fixed’ (dadXeurov ; t cf. Ac 27^^ He 12=^®) before one’s 
eyes, the unchanging subject of one’s thoughts. 

The terminus ad quem is suggested by the 
famous letter of the pseudo- Aristeas, who repre- 
sents himself as having been instructed by Eleazar, 
the then high priest at Jerusalem, in the institu- 
tions of Moses. The latter, says Eleazar, in 
addition to ‘the token of remembrance on our 
garments (see Fringes) and the texts (rd 
on doors and gates, commanded us expressly to 
bind the sign on the hands also ’ (ml iirl xetpwv 
rb CTjixetop irepirjcpdai — Hody, ‘ Aristeie Historia,’ in 
De Bibliorum Textihus, p. xviii ; Kautzsch, Pseud- 
epigraphen, ‘ Der Brief d. Aristeas,’ v/®®), an un- 
mistakable reference to the hand-phylactery, but 
to that only.% Unfortunately the date of Aristeas 
is still sub judiee. For various reasons we decline 
to accept the early date, c. 200 B.C., advocated by 
Schiirer {EJP ii. iii. 310), and incline to a date 
early in the 1st cent. B.c. (cf. Wendland in Kautzsch, 
op. cit.). We thus obtain a period of one hundred 
and fifty years (B.C. 250-100), to which the intro- 
duction of the phylacteries may confidently be 
ascribed. Now it is more than a coincidence that 
this is the period which witnessed the growth of 
that more strict and literal observance of the 
requirements of the Torah, %vhich is associated 
with the rise to power and infiuence of the sect of 
the HASlD.asANS (wh. see) and of their successors, 
the Pharisees. The latter, we know, acquired 
great influence under John Hyrcanus(B.0. 135-105), 

* Toy In the International Critical Comm, says e. 250 B.a 
(‘Proverbs,* Introd. xxx); so, too, Wildeboer in Marfcl’s Band- 
comm. 

t For this term and the variant r&Xiurdv (of which FhiZo gives 
an ingenious explanation, 0pp. ii. 35S), as also lor the render- 
ings of the later Greek versions, see Field, Or^mis Hexapla^ at 
Ex 1816 and Dtes. 

X Have we here an indication that the head-phylactery was 
of later introduction than the hand-phylactery ? The female 
diviners of Ezekiel’s day were in the habit of binding amulets 
gjinp?, EV ‘pillows,* but understood in the former sense by 
Ephraem Syrus, and the anonymous * Hebrew ’ who rendered ths 
word by see ap. Field’s Bempla, in loc.) on their 

wrists, a practice which Hitzig regarded as the precursor of tbs 
phylacteries (see the comm, on Ezk i^nd art. Kbrohief). 
The late W, R. Smith seems to have sharea this view (Jowr. o) 
PhUolooiv. xiii. 286). 
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toposing upon tlie people their views regarding 
sacrifice^ prayer^ and worship generally (Jos. Ant 
XVIII. i* 3}s and it may %vell be that among the 
observances which the Pharisees then introduced 
(see XIII. xvi. 2), and which were successively 
abrogated by Hyrcanns and reintroduced by 
Alexandra (B.c. 78), the practice of ‘laying the 
had a place. Onr conclusion, then, is 
that the introduction of the phylacteries may with 
certainty be assigned to the period between B.a 
250 and 100, and conJectuxaEy to the generation 
.embraced by the reigns of Simon the Hasmonaean 
and his son John H 3 iTcanus, vk. B.o. 140-105. j 
iv. The Phtlaotikies m the early Ceh- ^ 
TOMES A.B.--By the NT writers, as by Josephus 
(Ant IV. viii, S) and by their contemporaries 

f enerally, the phylacteries, like the use of the 
Mma* in the daily prayers (Schiirer, IfJP 
il. ii 77, ,841), — for both practices doubtless had 
their rise in the same period and in the same 
circles, — ^were regarded as dating from the days of 
Moses. The practice was, of course, regarded as 
having scriptural authority, but even the details 
of the construction of the phylacteries were 
ascribed to a special revelation to Moses (techni- 
cally ni^D^ nphn, for which see Hamburger, 
EeaUn^yct 2na Suppl. p. 162 if.). The following 
details, gleaned from the Mishna, — ^which may be 
taken as authoritative for the century ending A.l>. 
135, although in its present form of somewhat i 
later date, — meuy he given as illustrating the prac- 
tice of orthodox Jewish circles in NT times, and 
as showing, when compared with the details 
already given in § i., how little change has been 
introduced since the 1st cent. A.l>. In the Mishna, 
then, we find the same terms applied to the phy- 
lacteries as at the present day, tephilld shel rd'sh 
and t shel yadh (for the latter also, more correctly, 
szri| ^Uphilld of the arm,’ — Mihw* x. 3, 4). 

The material was the same (Ket xxiii. 1) ; the 
shape square, not round (Megit iv. 8). The head- 
phylactery, sometimes spoken of as the phylactery 
par excellence {Ket xviii. 8, etc. ), was already divided 
mto four compartments (Kel, i5.), but not more 
{Sanhed* xi. 3), each with its parchment slip {Shabb, 
viii. 3 5 cf, Justin Martyr, the first Christian writer 
outside the NT to refer to the phylacteries by 
name, Diat c. Tryphom, 46, ed. Otto^, ii. 148, 
(puXaKT'^piOv iv iffiicTi Xeirrordrcus yeypafipivuv %apa«:- 
T'^pwv rtvwv) containing in all probability the same 
passages as in modern times. Thus the third of 
the passages in question (Dt is expressly 
described as * the smallest section {n|^p in the 
tiphilUn, which is, Hear, 0 Israel’ {Sanhed. viii. 3).* 
The writing had to be in the square Hebrew char- 
acter lit, Assyrian, te» Syrian or Arameean). ; 

Women, slaves, and minors were exempt ' 

from the obligation of wearing the phylacteries 
{Berahoth^ iii. 3), also ail males in the presence of 
their dead [ib. iii. 1), and on Sabbaths and festi- 
vals, the latter as greater * signs* rendering super-' 
fiuous the observance of the lesser sign of the 
■ phylacteries. ^ When not in use the phylacteries;- 
were kept in a case (p'l*, 6iiK% SlmhK vx. 2), From 
various indications it may be inferred that they 
were worn during the whole day, the justification 
for which was found in a mistaken interpretation 
of Ex Thera the Hebrews are enjoined^ to 
keep the feast of Hnkavened Cakes 
not from day to day, every day, but— as the phrase 
elsewhere signifies and as the context requires— 
fr&m ymr to year {m wrrectly Onkelosj also 
AquHa drd cIs *^he Jews, however, 

referring the command to the phylacteries (v.®), 

* Jftwnu® (Omnimnt, tn MmK «® 28 ®) was ©rideatly mis- 
hilEeii la thinfeluf tfiafe tt© orfchodox pbylaofceriiss coaled tbe 
SNaefflif Iso Lav© aottfawd them with iiiiailar 
wed exclusively «i amulets (see helow). 
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interpret the words as enjoining tlieir use ‘from 
day to day.* This interpretation is most clearly 
expressed in the Targum (pseudo-) Jonathan to Ex 
13^^*. After the direction that the hand-phylactery 
shall lie on the upper part of the left aim, and 
the head-phylactery in the middle of the upper 
part of the forehead, we read : ‘ Thou shalt ob- 
serve this commandment of the phylacteries in 
the appointed time, on working days but not on 
Sabbaths and^ feast days, and in the day time not 
; in the night time* (ap. Walton’s Polyglot y voL iv.). 
The later limitation of their use to the time of the 
daily prayers was no doubt due to the same causes 
as brought about a similar curtailment in the 
wearing of the zizith (see Fringes in vol. ii. 69^). 

It is dMcult to say with certainty to what 
extent this habitual wearing of the phylacteries 
prevailed among the Jewish people as a whole. 
That it was the invariable practice of the Pharisees 
and of the scribes, who belonged almost exclusively 
to that sect, we may take for granted. On the 
other hand, the balance of probability is against its 
adoption by the Sadducees, who may possibly be 
referred to in the Mishna sentence {Sanhed. xi. 3) 
as saying, ‘ there is no such thing as tepMllin 
(pyfljpi pjj).’ Certainly the Karaite Jews, who claim 
to be the religions successors of the Sadducees, 
maintain the figurative interpretation of the in- 
junctions in Ex and Bt (Hamburger, op. dt. ii. 
1204 ; Klein, loc. cit. 688). The great mass of the 
people also, — 6 6 yLV<hcrK(av rdv v6pov ( Jn 7^®), 

— engrossed in the hard routine of daily toil, paid 
no heed to this enactment of the scribes (with 
Jn 7^® cf. Talm. Bab. Berakoth, 476 : 'Who is an 
*am-hdarez"i E. Jeboshua says: Every one who 
does not lay the tephilUn * ["a ^a]). Hence 

we may infer that neither our Lord nor His dis- 
ciples followed, in this respect, tiie lead of the 
Pharisees (cf. Jn 7^®). In His denunciation of the 
latter {'irXarrlfvovcn ydp ra <pvXaKT'^pca atrCiVy Mt 23®) 
our Lord is generally understood to refer to the 
ostentatious breadth of the straps Yad. iii. 

3, etc.) by which the phylacteries were firmly 
secured on head and arm, as is expressly stated by 
the^ earliest Syriac translators (see loc. cit. in the 
codices of Lewis [Sinaiticus] and Cureton ; ' for 
they make broad the straps of their Uphillin [Kpnj; 
pn'‘?sm]).* It is probable, however, that this in- 
crease in the width of the straps -was accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the ske of the phy- 
lacteries proper, and that both are included in the 
denunciation. 

In addition to the Talmud (Mishna and Gemara), 
we have in the Targums ample evidence of the 
Jewish belief in the antiquity of the phylacteries, 
resulting in several cases in amusing anachronisms. 
Thus Saul’s bracelet or armlet (2 S P®) is converted 
into ‘the phylactery* (Hiji^DiD) which was upon Ms 
arm/ The turbans ("ik^) of Ezekiel and his fellow- 
exiles are changed to phylacteries (Targ. Ezk 
24^^* ^), wMle Mordecai is represented as recog- 
nizable as a Jew by his phylacteries (Targ, Est 8^). 

While we believe that the introduction of the 
phylacteries was not due to a superstitious belief 
in their magical virtues as ‘ appurtenances to make 
prayer more powerful* (so W. B, Smith, Jour, of 
PhiL xiii. 286, and others), but, as we have shown 
above, to a mistaken obedience to the letter on the 
part of over-zealous students of the Torah, it 
cannot be denied that by the rank and file of the 
people— from whom, no doubt, the name ^uXaxr'^pta 
proceeded — and even by some of the more educated, 
the phylacteries were regarded as possessing 
magical properties. This appears from the repeated 
mention, in the Mishna, of the tepMlltn alongside 
of the himia (y'pp), which was an amulet also 

* This is a preferable rendering to * bracelet/ which is Based 
on the precaxiotts etymology referred to above (§ ii,). 
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wntten on^ paxcliineiit by a professional exorcist 
(sea Shahh, vi. 2), and worn on the person, from the 
rendering of Ca 8® in the Targum,* and from various 
references in the Midrash and Gemara (for which 
see Klein, 67§f.5 Hamburger, art. ‘Tephillin’). 

On the other hand, the Talmud abounds in ex- ■ 
travagant eulo^ of the relmous value of the 
phylacteries, t in the Middle Ages, from the 8th, 
ana especially from the 10th cent. (Hamburger), 
they were less esteemed ; and, in some parts at 
least, ^ the practice almost became extinct (see 
Rodkinssohn, nroV Ursprung u, Entwickelung 
Fhglmterun^Mitm, 1883 (Hebrew), to be used 
with caution, cf. MEJ vi. 288). The fact that 
several Jewish scholars of note, beginning with 
Samuel ben Meir (Rashbam, lOSO'-c. 1160), in their 
commentaries mamtained the figurative interpreta- 
tion of the cardinal passages, no doubt contributed 
to the growing disuse of the phylacteries. A return 
to the earlier practice, however, was gradually 
efiected, and their use is now nniversal among the 
orthodox Jews, both of the Polish and Spanish 
rites. At the age of thirteen years and a day the 
Jewish boy attams his religious majority, becomes 
responsible for his actions, and a ‘Bar-Mi?vah’ 
(ni^p 15 , for the history and significance of which 
see L6w, Die Lehensalter in d^Jila, Literatur, 210 ff. ). 
Among the duties and privileges of the Bar- 
Mi?vah not the least important is that of ‘laying’ 
the Uphillin* 

LiTSRATURa.— The commentaries, esp. Dillmann - Ryssel, 
JSa^odiia, etc, ; DiUmann, Driver on Deuteronomj/ ; Kalisch, 
£!xodus (special dissertation, pp. 223-227). The numerous 
minute Eabbinical prescriptions will be found in the authorita- 
tive works of Maimonides (Tad Ha-^azaha Hilkoth TepMllin) 
and Joseph Oaro (Shulhdn *Aruk). Extensive excerpts from 
Maimonides in Ugolinus, Thes. Antiquitatum Sacrarum, xxi., 
containing treatise *de Phylacteriis Hebrssorum.* Of the older 
discussions the most valuable are those by Buxtorf, Synagoga 
Judaicay pp. 170-186; Spencer, de Legibut Hebroeorumy etc., 
Oambridge, 1727, lib. iv. capp. 1-7 (‘de natura et origine Phy- 
lacteriomm') ; Bodenschatz, EirchUeke Verfassungderhmdigen 
Juderiy iv. 14-19 (with illustrations). Lightfoot, Schoettgen, and 
similar works on Mt 285. m. Margoliouth, The Fundamental 
Principles qf 3fod, Judaismy pp. 1-49. Of the articles in Bible 
Dictionaries perhaps the most important are those by Delitzsch 
in Riehm’s MandwSHerbuehy etc, (art. * Denkzettel bv Gins- 


Basteh, ‘ the hill of Basteh/ may be derived from 

the original form. 

Bubastis was probably a wealthy and important 
city from the earliest times. Its mounds are very, 
extensive, and its temple, recently excavated by 
NaviUe for the Egyp. Expl. Bund, contained 
monuments of every period from the 4tli Dynasty 
down to Roman times. It is now entirely desert eJ, 
hut lies close to the large town of Zagazig, which 
owes its importance to the railway. Bubastis wan 
capital' of the 18th nome of Lower E^pt, the 
boundaries of which are very uncertain. In liistory 
it does not appear until the time of the 22nd 
Dynasty, founded by Shishak about B.O. 1000, and 
known as the Bubastite Dynasty, under which 
Bubastis was the second city of Egypt, Thebes 
still remaining the first. When that dynasty ex- 
pired, and Egypt was divided, Bubastis was still 
the capital of a royal family, which was after- 
wards considered to be the legitimate 23rd Dynasty. 
The city was visited by Herodotus, %vho greatly 
admired the situation and beauty of its granite 
temple, and has recorded the existence of a popular 
and somewhat licentious annual festival held in 
honour of the goddess Bastet (Hdt. ii. 59 f.). The 
goddess was figured with the head of a lioness, or 
later almost invariably of a cat. She was held to 
be a mild form of Sekhemt, the goddess of destruc- 
tion. Cats were sacred to her. Her son v/as 
named Mahes, ‘ fierce-eyed lion ’ ; hut Nefer- Atum 
was commonly worshipped as the third member of 
the Bubastite triad. Mummied cats, sometimes in 
bronze cases, were very abundant, the cat cemeteiy 
having extended over many acres ; but antiquity 
dealers have now piunderea what the damp atmo- 
sphere of the Delta had spared. 

F. Ll. Griffith, 

PICTURE is AV tr« of 1* Nu 33»- (LXX r^t 
(TKortds), Pr 25^^ {6pp.iarKos), In the former of thesa 


Totaphoth nach Bibel u. Tradition," in the Jahrbiieherfurpro- 
test. TheologiSy 1881, pp. <S66-689 (unefol collection of material, 
but critically and exegetically weak). The varying usage of the 
Middle A^s is given by Eodkmssohn, .ls?D^ Ursprung 
u, Entwi^elung des Phtflacterun-JUtus bei den Judea (in 
Hebrew), 1883 [not seen]. A short exposition of modern Jevdsh 
teaching in FriedlMer, The Jeunsk Mdigiony 331-338. 

_ A. E. S. Kknnedt. 

PHXLARCH (t6p ^vkdpxripj 2 Mao 8*®). — ^There 
can be but little doubt that this word is not a 
proper name (as in AV ; cf. EVm), but a military 
title. In Athens the * phylarcbs * had command of 
the cavalry j and here either a cavalry officer or a 
commander of auxiliaiy forces seems to be intended. 
Zdckler still supports the proper name, 

PHVSIGIll*— -See Medigote, p. 321. 

PI-BESETH Ezk 30’^’^, a city 

in Lower Egypt, the hieroglyphic Per-Bastet^ 
‘House of Bastet,’ in Copt. Puhast% Bnastiy etc. 
The city was named Bast ; the goddess who dwelt 
in it was hence called Bastet, ‘the Bastite,’and 
thence again was formed the sacred name of the 
city, viz. Per-Bastet, lit. ‘ the house of the Bastite.’ 
Tbe sacred name was that adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans ; the modem name of the site, TeU 

* It Is malntdned by some, however, that the power of pro- 
tecting from evil spirits here affirmed is confined the mMzd. 

i It is unfair, however, to us© for polemical purposes such 
purely academic statements as Berakothy 6«, that Hhe Almighty 
Himself * lays the tigphillhi " t (a curious Inference from the 
loHowing passages ; Is Dt SSX Ps 29% 
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, JEWISH ENORAVINO OF THE TEMPLE AND MOHNT OF OLIVES. 

mssages BV.has ‘figured stones’ (cf. Lv 
Ihese may have been stones erected for worship 
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PILATE 
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m "witli a liand or other amulet sign marked upon 
fclein for the preservation of fields and vineyards 
from evil infiuences. For ‘ pictures of silver in 
Pr 25“ EV gives * baskets (m. filigree work) of 
silver.’ See Lagarde, G^r. Uehersetz,^ 

Fromrk 80. 2. For mionD nV^r*?! '?S2 of MT 

the LSX' has M wamp 0iap nrXoiwv icdUovs, AV 
* upon ail pleasant pictures,’ EV * upon all pleasant 
imagery’ (m. ‘watch-towers’). Siegfried-Stade 
propose to read nip?? (ef. Jon 1®), ‘ships,’ for 

Figures were represented either by an image 
completely separated from its suiroimding material, 
or by ,a. surface in partial relief, or by a line oi 

stain or etching fnmp) on the surface. ^ 

At the present day, when a pious Bjna,n Jew 
wishes to have a picture of the temple and the 
Mount of Olives in his house, he falls upon the 
device of having a line engravmg made up of 
Scripture quotations, thus avoiding the formal 
infrmgement of the second commandment, bee 
engraving on previous page. G. M. Mackib. 

PIECE.— 1. A measure! 1 Es 8®® *an hundred 
pieces of wine’CGr. /ierpisr^Sj EVJ firkin, as 
same word is translated in Jn 2 AV and EV). 
See Weights ahd Measubes. 2. An mstniment 
of war 5 1 Mac 6®^ ‘ pieces to cast darts and slings 
(Gr. ^KopirioLOP^ dim. of a-KopTloty a scorpion). In 
this sense the word is scarcely obsolete. bnaKs. 
1 Emty VL l. iv. 15, has— 

* A piece of ordnance *gainst it I have placed. 

In Selden’s day the word was heginnmg to he 
replaced by gun. He says 

‘Sometimes w^e put a new signification to an old 
word, as when we caU a piece a Gun. 

PIETY.— In Lat. pUtas signified duteous regard 
li) to the gods, (2) to one’s parents [cf. the familiar 
‘pius Aeneas’ of Vergil, Am. i. 220|^et^] 
feriors, (3) to one’s country ; and the Eng. word 
‘piety’ retained all these meanings. We nse it 
now of devotion to God only, ^although we can 
prefix an adj. and speak of ‘filial piety. We 
cannot say with Milton, Samson Agon. 993— 


‘The public marks of honour pd reward 
Conferred upon me for the piety ^ • 

Which to my country I was judged to have aiown. 

In AT the only occurrence is 1 Ti 6“ K any mdow 
have c h ildren or nephews, let thm learn first to 
show piety at home,’ where eO«^«v is rendwed 
‘to show piety,’ and the tr. m retained in KV. 
An example of the meaning ‘devotion to (^d is 
found in the Preface ‘ Piety towards God 

was the weapon, and the onely weapon that both 
preserved Constantines person, and 
his enemies.’ j. jiastisgs. 

PIGEON.— See Dom 

PI-HAHIRO'TH (nVuD ’?).— When the Israelites 
tamed back from Etham, 

wilderness,’ they encamped ‘ before (’}?'? Ex U ) 
or beside (*?« v.*) Pi-habiroth, between Migdol 
and the »ea..before -Baal-zephon. The n^e 
occurs again in the itinerary of Nu Jo • ^ * 
BV has ‘from before Hahiroth, 
before Pi-habiroth,’ following in this 1*e MT j?9 
'nn, which, however, may he a copyists error for 
•So ’S or 'ta ■? AU the passages in which R- 
habiroth is mentioned belong to P. Unfortu 
natelv. the above definition of its positiOT is 
fSieXto fix its site, for Migdol and Barf- 
zepSin, like most of the places named^ at the 

stages of the Exodus, are themselves un- 
known. Even Kaamsks has not b«®“ 
although we know the site of PlTHOM. bta, 
further, art. Exodus in vol. i. p. 803. 


The etvmoloCT and the meaning of the.name 

Pi^ haldff a?l likewise unoertem,^ ^thou|h 

attempts have been Tbe LXX, 

side both of Egyptian and of Hebrew. ^ ^ 

sS.'S “ a“S-" “4' 

as an appellative, tas 

nnniT b “ / ,f m-gj-gad’ of this last rendering 
iraSK^at. The temsteatt or ‘estate^ 

reminds Sayce Tbukiit on which, 

of Pharaoh in f « ^istrmt of ^ 

M“Slh%heMondteZ^^^^ 

teTlir^aville has 

Sanh'I'ttf of sSaS ne- 

Pitaom, hut to this there am phddo,i 
jections. The P •» ^ infmth ’ while nTn, accord- 

‘renlLorcanaW’ae^^^^^^ 

ing to the Ex U\ 

modern conjectures see fnrM ‘>52ff.) and 

SS-t 

site. 

PILATE.-PontinsPilatus(nimosn«Xaro.^^ 

ro?Amhella?hi*Ul^. 

the deposition (A.D. b) ot.w Idumm,t 

which included duasca, ^ ^jiarge of 

was erected into an im^enaP p I 

an officer of th® 

bWsVus f 

BJ^^krTTX iSraa’also does Tacitus 
(Inn. TV. 44). His officid 

^hAm&Torcf of ataut 

three thousand men at C , ^nd a 

.t 

lumistra q mi... Tih^<»qti TiToonrators thus 


exercised much mgner amuo. ^ ^ 

the ®ame name m mostjoman^p^^^^ 

they presided 1. ^ how^ever, were entrusted 

adm^strative "nd the procurators of 

ludma was thus directly governed by 
w^the^®"P^®“® court of the 

& »d » i”ga*s:sk“ 5s;“! 

e?.®®’!^ ^e^telimkt Roman 'rule showed much 

Specbortaec'Stems and prejudices of theJewish 

,» Some count ^,^|“during°ae'^SnM'S'ArclSa^^ 
Sabinus who took as procurator in Syna under 

4tit. XVII. ix. 3, X. after the death 

Varus, merely tStf cause of Archelaus was yet in £onbt. 

^ and Hippos (Sohurer, 

BJF i. u. 39)- -overnor *“• SJ®-^ 

t Jos., also calte ^ (AnS. xvffl. w. 2), at 

Krpcffvr^irofAmS (AW- tsY’iN 

well as 
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people. It aimed at as large liberty as was con- 
sistent with order and tribute. Most of the diffi- 
culties in Jnd^a arose from the religions zeal and 
intractable disposition of the Jews themselves. 
On the other hand, their liberties were liable at 
any moment to be overrnled, if necessity seemed 
to require it j and the procurators were generally 
men who grievously abused their authority. The 
nation itself also was divided, and in an almost 
constant state of tumult. The recollection of these 
facts is necessa^ in order to appreciate the position 
of Pilate when Christ was brought before his bar. 

Of Pilate’s origin we know nothing,* though it 
has been inferred, from his nomm Pontius, that 
he belonged to an ancient Samnite family whose 
name frequently appears in Roman history.f His 
cognomen has, however, been derived from pileatnsj 
— one 'who wore the pileus^ the cap of manumitted 
slaves,— and the inference has been drawn that he 
was a freedman, or descended from one. But his 
appointment as procurator makes this improbable, 
since such officers were uniformly of equestrian 
rank.^ Hence others derived Filatm from 
a javelin. Kisproenomen is unknown, nor does his 
name appear in history apart from his residence in 
Judsea. He was preceded in office by Coponius 
(A.i>. 6-9?), Marcus Ambivius (A.D. 9-12?), Annius 
Rufus (A.D. 12-15?), and Valerius Gratus (A.D, 
15-26), and was appointed (Eus. ME i. 9) in the 
twelfth year of Tiberius (A.B. 26), and continued 
in office ten years (Jos. Ant, XYlll, iv. 2).§ The 
unusual length of time during which he and Grains 
held office was, in accordance with the policy of 
Tiberius, based on the opinion that governors who 
had already enriched themselves, would be better 
for the people than new ones whose avarice was yet 
unsatisfied (Jos, Ant, xviij, vi. 5). Tacitus (Ann, 
1 80, iv. 6) also notices the long governorships under 
Tiberius. Pilate came therefore to Jucfsea con- 
temporaneously with the appearance of John the 
Baptist, and his rule covered the period of Jesus’ 
ministry and of the first establishment of Chris- 
tianity m Judaea. 

Pilate’s administration was marked by events 
which show both the difficulties of his task and the 
small effort which he made to understand the Jews 
or accommodate himself to their prejudices. The 
first disturbance (Jos. Ant, xviii. iii. 1, BJ n, 
ix. 2, 3) probably occurred soon after his entrance 
on office. To satisfy the Jews, the Romans had 
directed their soldiers not to carry to Jems, upon 
their standards the usual image of the emperor ; 
but Pilate sent the army to Jerus, to winter, and 
directed that the standards, with the images upon 
them, should be taken by night into the sacred 
city. This seemed to the Jews a direct violation 
of their religious laws. Forthwith multitudes 
hastened to u«esarea to implore the governor to 
remove the images. For five days he refnaed to 
heed them, and on the sixth he admitted them to 
his presence, but suddenly ordered his soldiers to 
surround them, and threatened them with instant 
death if they persisted in their request. To his 

* The Germanic legends mention several towns as the birth- 
place of Pilate. One of the most widespread locates his birth in 
Hayence, as the illegitimate child of a king (variously s^led 
Oynis, Tyras, and Atns), who sent him, because of a murder, to 
Eome, whence, because of another murder, he was sent to 
Pontus, from which place he derived his name. There he 
served the emperor by conquering the wild tribes of that region ; 
whereupon Herod made him his co-regent, and was in turn 
overcome by him. See G. A. Muller, Font, PU, p. 48 £f. 

t See Fauly*8 FF under * Pontii,* 

J The case of Felix, who was a freedhnan, is remarked upon 
by Tacitus as if quite unusual, 

I He must have been removed early in a.», 86, since Vltellius, 
after sending Pilate to Borne, attended a passover in Jems. (Jos. 
Ant, XVKL iv. S), and shortly after began the expedition against 
Aretas, king of the Nabatseans, which, however, was prevented 
{Ant, xviir, vL 4) by the news of Tiberius’ death (early m a.ij* 87), 
Pilate’s appointment therefore is to be dated a.». 26, since 
Josephus stat^ that he ruled ten years 


astouishment the Jews threw themselves on tin 
ground, and declared that they would rather die 
than endure the violation of their laws. PilatCj of 
course, had not intended so great a massacre, and 
was forced to direct the removal of the images. 
Another disturbance arose from Pilate’s use of the 
money contributed to the temple treasury, to build 
aqueducts to J erusalem. It has been suggested that 
his real object was to provide water for an army 
besieging the city (cf. MTiiller, Pont, Pil, p. 16). At 
any rate the project aroused violent opposition, and 
when Pilate came to Jerus, the people clamoured 
against his design. On this occasion, however, he 
suenced the tumult by introducing disguised 
soldiers into the crowd, who, at a signal, drew 
their clubs and scattered the multitude (Jos. Ant, 
XVIII. iii. 2). The incident, referred to in Lk IZ\ 
of the ‘ Galilseans whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices,’ is not mentioned by other authori- 
ties. Doubtless Pilate ordered them to be slain in 
the outer court of the temple, perhaps on account 
of some riol^, while they were celebrating one of 
the feasts. This appeared to some an unusual 
judgment of Providence upon these men 5 and the 
incident illustrates the aisturbed state of the 
country, the frequent severity of Pilate’s measures, 
and the odium in which the governor was held. 
The sedition in which Barabbas took part (Mk 15^, 
Lk 23^®) is another example of the turbulent state 
of the community ; while stOl another incident, 
characteristic of Pilate’s rule, is described by Philo 
(ad Qaium, $8). Philo makes Agrippa relate to 
Caligula that Pilate once hung gilt slueldB in the 
palace of Herod in Jerus., on each of which was 
inscribed the name of the donor and of him in 
whose honour the shield was dedicated. But even 
this aroused the fury of the Jews. Their chief 
men, including four sons of Herod, besought him 
to remove the objects of offence; and, when he 
refused, they wrote to Tiberius, who ordered the 
procurator to take the shields to Csesarea. Philo 
makes Agrippa describe Pilate as ‘inflexible, merci- 
less, and obstinate.’ He says that the Jews’ threat 
to communicate with Tiberius ‘ exasperated Pilate 
in the greatest possible degree, as he feared lest 
they might go on an embassy to the emperor, and 
might impeach him with respect to other particulars 
of his government — his corruptions, his acts of 
insolence, his rapine, and his habit of insulting 
people, his cruelty, and his continual murders of 
people untried and uncondemned, and his never- 
endmg, OTatuitous, and most grievous inhumanity.’ 
This is doubtless a one-sided representation. In 
the Gospels Pilate manifests a strong desire to do 
justice, and he was not more arbitf or cruel 
than many other Roman officials. But he also 
appears in the Gospels, as in Philo, passionate and 
fierce, uniting obstinacy with weakness, seeking 
Ms ends by unworthy devices, and restrained in 
his desire to^ do justice by dread both of his 
turbulent subjects and of the effect of an appeal 
from them to the emperor. All accounts agree 
: in testifying to the hearty dislike which existed 
between him and the Jews. 

Pilate’s share in the trial of Jesus is related brleffy 
in Mt and Mk, but somewhat more fully in Lk ; 
while Jn records further details which explain and 
confirm the Synoptic accounts. The governor evi- 
dently had some previous knowledge of Jesus, as 
his wife also probably had (Mt The Lord’s 

ministry indeed had been mainly in Galilee, so 
that probably He had only within a short period 
before his arrest come under Pilate’s notice. But 
it is incredible, in view of the interest lately aroused 
by Jesus in Judsea, and the necessary watchful- 
ness of the government, that His presence had not 
been reported to the procurator ; and at the trial it 
is expressly stated that Pilate * knew that for envy 
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tlsey liad delivered liim unto him * (Mt 27^®). But 
when, early in the morning, the representatives of 
the Sanhedrin, which, had already condemned 
Jesus to death for Masphemy, brought Him to Pilate 
for permission tO' have Him put to death, and re- 
fused to enter the governor’s residence lest they " 
should be defiled (Jn 18®®), Pilate went out * to them 
and demanded what charge they brought against 
the prisoner.^ They seem to have expected him to 
eonhrm their sentence without inquiry, a fact 
which illustrates the , large authority conceded by 
■ ' the' Romans to the native court. But Pilate refused 
to act without reasons. When they suddenly 
cried, * If this man were not an evil-doer, we should 
not have delivered him up unto thee ’ ( Jn 18®®), he 
contemptuously remarkea, ‘ Take him yourselves, 
and judge him according to your law,’ thus forcing' 
them to admit that they could not seeui-e their 
purpose except through him. His positiou fully 
warranted this haughty expression of authority ; 
but he was probably actuated in this instance by 
the desire to do Justice, or at least to prevent the 
Injustice which they intended (Mt 27^®). The 
Jew's therefore, being forced to present charges, 
and knowing the uselessness of brin^g the 
charge of blasphemy, made three accusations, viz. 
perverting the nation, forbidding to give tribute 
to Csesar, and claiming to be Chnst, a king 
(Lk 23®). The latter two, and perhaps the first, 
were matters with which the civu authority would 
naturally deal. Pilate therefore asked Jesus, * Art 
thou the king of the Jews ?* Jesus replied in the 
affirmative, but to the accusing cries of the Jews 
He was silent. The governor was impressed by 
His demeanour, though acknowledging so grave a 
charge, as that of no ordinary prisoner. So he 
led Jesus within the palace, and privately ex- 
amined Him ( J n 18 ®®'®®).t In this interview the dis« 

S osition and character of Pilate specially appear. 

esus freely answered his questions, and explained 
the entirely unworldly nature of His kingdom. 
He dealt with the Roman throughout as with one 
not actuated by malice, but placeuin circumstances 
where he could escape guilt only by courageonsly 
obeying tbe truth (ci. also Ju l#^). For this, how- 
ever, Pilate was not prepared. His ejaculation, 
*What is truth t’ (Jn 18®®) was the utterance of a 
worldly mind, entirely sceptical of the worth of 
real religious and moral principles. But he was 
convinced that Jesus was politically harmless, 
and ought not to be sacrificed to Jewish malice 
and fanaticism. So he resolved to save Him. Yet 
he was afraid peremptorily to release Him ; a fear 
which is perfectly intelligible in view of the 
evident determination of the chief priests, the 
serious charges they had presented, the large 
tolerance always shown to Jewish prejudices, as 
well as of the suspicious character of Tiberius and 
the excellent grounds of complaint which the Jews 
alre^y had against the governor. Therefore 
Pilate began the series of fe^le devices, which the 
Synoptists record, to secure the release of Jesus 
by a popular verdict, or at least to free himself 
from participation in His death. He first brought 
Him forth, and declared that he found no fault in 
Him { Jn 18®®). But this unexpected announcement 
evoked from the priests and bystanders the cry, 

* He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout 
all Judsea, and beghinlng from Galilee even unto 
this place ’ (Lk 23®). Hearing that J esus was from 
Galilee, . and impressed, by the fuiy . of their desire, 
Pilate thought to rid himself of the case by trans- 
ferring It to Herod Antipas, who was then in 
Jerusalem. He was the more wBlIng to do this 

iPutef OBly s prcKW 3 »tor, Mate had ao quiaitor, md there- 

the.MalMiosem 

t Wili Mwatite of Jofea'e is aljtsolutftly memmry’ to explain 
SfaopMa iRooonat of Plkto% coadnol. 


because the relations between him and Herod hafi 
been strained, and he desired to show his friendli- 
ss. But Herod, perhaps out of compliment to 
Pilate, refused to accept jurisdiction, only indi- 
cating by his mockery of Jesus his contempt for 
the prisoner’s claims (Lk 23^®- )• Pilate thus found 
himself compelled to adjudicate. He again declared 
his conviction of the prisoner’s innocence, and 
appealed to Herod’s refusal to pass sentence in 
confirmation of Ms own judgment. He proposed 
therefore to please the Jews by chastising Jesus, 
but his own conscience by releasing Him (Lk 23^^^* ). 
It was a weak compromise, and certain to satisfy 
no one. Meanwhile the multitude, doubtless in- 
creased by new arrivals, some of whom hardly 
understooQ the purpose of the assemblage, began 
to clamour (Mk 15®) that Pilate should, according 
to his custom at the feast, * set free some notable 

g risoner. Knowing the popularity of Jesus, Pilate 
oped through this custom to prevent the purpose 
of the chief priests, and asked if he should release 
Jesus. But he was foiled by the priests per- 
suading the people to demand the release of a 
certain Barabbas, who was probably popular as a 
leader of sedition against the government (Mt 27^^). 
It was apparently at this point that Pilate, having 
taken his seat on the chair of judgment (see 
Gabbath A), t received the message irom his wife,? 
which doubtless added a superstitious feeling to 
the force of his conviction that Jesus ought to be 
released (Mt 27^®). But he had already yielded 
his true ground and could not recover it. When 
again he asked whom they would choose for re- 
lease, they unitedly cried ‘ Barabbas.’ When he 
next inquired what they wanted him to do with 
Jesus, the cry arose, at the instigatiou of the 
priests, ‘ Crucify him.’ Shocked by their fierce- 
ness, the governor protested against so extreme a 

g enalty. ‘Why? What evil hath he done? 1 
ave found no cause of death in him. I will 
chastise and release Mm ’ (Lk 23®®). But they 
clamoured for crucifixion. Pilate appears to have 
been simply overborne by their fierceness and the 
threatening aspect of affairs. His fault was moral 
weakness. Yet the peculiar character of his 
government and the known tolerance of Rome 
toward Jewish prejudices make it quite intelligible 
that unwillingness to anger the Sanhedrin should 
outweigh with such a man the feeble sense of 
duty. His handwashing (Mt 27^, cf. Bt 21®*® 
though the act was a natural symbol) was but the 
weak device of a superficial mmd, as he sought to 

♦ The origin of this custom is unknown. Schiirer (JIJjP l ii. 
60) states that it * was grounded on a special authorization of 
the emperor, for the right of remitting a sentence was not 
otherwise given to the governors.' He cites Hirsohfeld, 
SUzungsh, a. Berl. Ahad, 1880, p. 430 ; and Merkel, Ahhandl. aus 
d, Gebiete de$. r&m. JRechts, 1 Heft, 1881, Friedlieb (ArehdoL 
110) thinks it was done at every feast, but St. John (18S») limits 
it to the pasBOver, Some suppose it was a Jewish custom re- 
tained by the Romans, and Pilate's language in Jn (* Ye have a 
custom,' etc.) seems to confirm this view. Others think it w^as 
of Roman origin, and connect it with Livy's statement (v.^S) 
that^at the feast of the gods called LectUtemvumf prisoners were 

t The (Mt 271^), which had been put on *a place called 
the Pavement, but, in the Hebrew, Gabbatha' (Jn 103.S). Those 
who identify Pilate’s residence with the fortress Antonia suppose 
this place to have been the elevated, paved ground between the 
fortress and the temple (see Prjstorium). Those who identify 
Pilate's residence with Herod's palace suppose the to have 
been placed on a mosaic floor (?j86trvpmTav, ‘ spread with stones ’), 
which was called in Aram. Gabhatha («p|i3 * elevation') from 
the elevated position which it, with perhaps the upon it, 
occupied, 0®sar (Suet. JuL 46) is said to have carried a port- 
able pavement on which to place his Judgment-seat j and St. 
John’s mention of the pavement with the seems to imply 

that it had some connexion with the delivery of a Judicial 
sentence, and gave formality to Pilate’s final decision. Se^ 
Gabbatha, 

X Originally magistrates were not allowed to take thedr wivea 
to the provinces, but the rule had ceased to be observed, as i« 
8hown% the failure of an effort to enforce it mentioned bjf 
Tacitus lAnn. iii. 83, 84). 
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calm Lis conscience hy throwing the guilt of the 
■ transaction upon others. 

Butj though Pilate yielded to their request, and 
delivered Jesns to his soldiers to he scourged 
preparatory to crucifixion, St. John’s ^ narrative 
(19™) shows that the governor’s conscience was 
not yet' silenced. Once again he sought to satisfy 
the Jews by the spectacle of Jesus Bleeding and 
mocked, declaring that even yet he had discovered 
in the prisoner, though under torture, no cause of 
death. When they still cried ‘ Crucify him,’ Pilate 
became sullen and angry. In bitter satire, and 
as though about to dismiss the "whole case, he 
bade them do the foul deed themselves. Then 
first they brought forward a religious charge, 
apparently reeling that now they needed only to 
work on the governor’s sentiments and make Mm 
realize how serious the case appeared to them. 
‘We have a law, and according to our law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of 
God.’ But the words roused afresh Pilate’s super- 
stition. Again, and now with evident anxiety and 
fear ( Jn 19®), he privately examined Jesus, this time 
concerning His origin. The silence of Jesus to 
these inquiries farther wrought on Pilate’s mind, 
and, though he tried to induce Jesus fco speak by 
boasting of bis own power, he again made an 
effort to release Him. But the Jews, now fully 
realizing that they must conquer the impression 
wliicii J esus had made on Pilate by bringing to bear 
a stronger motive, taunted the governor with infi- 
delity to the emperor in favouring a pretended kmg ; 
and this appeal to Pilate’s political ambitions 
proved decisive. He resolved to silence his con- 
victions. Resuming his seat on the Bema^ he 
satirically and sullenly presented Jesus to them 
as their king, ^’hereupon he had at least^ the 
grim satisfaction of hearing his turbulent subjects 
vigorously forswear their political freedom and 
profess their allegiance to the emperor (Jn 19^®), 
Then he finally delivered Jesus to crucifixion; 
but it was quite in keeping with Pilate’s character 
and with the violence which he had done to his 
own convictions, that he obstinately refused to 
change the title on the cross, its very offensiveness 
to the Jews being a merit in his eyes ( Jn 
Thus Pilate appears a typical specimen of a 
worldly man. The good in him was unsupported 
by moral principle, and overborne by personal and 
political considerations. Compelled to take the 
leading part in a transaction where high moral 
qualities were supremely demanded, he proved 
himself to be without them, and made a great 
crime possible by his feebleness of character. This 
is quite consistent with Ms bravado and reckless- 
ness on other occasions. Christ’s judgment upon 
Pilate (Jn 19^^) is also the verdict of history, 
Pilate’s rule was brought to its close by an ill- 
|ndged attempt to suppress a harmless movement 
in Samaria (Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 1). A certain 
impostor summoned the Samaritans to Mount 
Gerizim by promising to show them the sacred 
vessels which Moses was alleged to have hidden 
there. They came armed, and collected in a village 
called Tirafetha. But Pilate fell upon them, and 
caused many, both then and subsequently, to 
be slain. Thereupon the Samaritans appealed for 
redress to Yitellius, the legate in Syria, pleading 
that no political sedition had been intended. Vit- 
ellius ordered Pilate to repair to Rome to answer 
the complaints against him ; but before the pro- 
curator reached the capital, Tiberius had died. 
Thereafter Pilate disappears from authentic history. 
Traditions, however, concerning him existed in 
the Church, and finally took the sh^e of fantastic 
legends. Eusebius {MEn.! and relates, 

on the authority of certain unnamed earlier writers, 
that Pilate fell into such misfortunes under Calig- 


ula that he committed suicide ; and later author!* 
ties repeat the statement. The Apocr. literature 
elaborated the story (see Tischendorf, Mvang. 
Apoc.f Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. viii). Accord- 
ing to one version (* Uapddoa-is EiXdrov^)f Tiberius 
summoned Pilate to Rome to answer the charge of 
crucifying Christ. When, at the examination 
before the Senate, Tiberius uttered Christ’s name, 
the statues of the gods fell to the ground ; where- 
upon Tiberius ordered war to be made against, the 
Jews, and Pilate to be beheaded. The latter, how- 
ever, with his "wife, died a penitent,' and was 
assured by a voice from heaven of his forgiveness. 
According to another and probably later account 
(M^ors Fuati), Pilate appeared before Tiberius in 
the Saviour’s tunic, wMch protected him from the 
emperor’s fury. When he was stripped of it, 
Tiberius condemned him to death, but Pilate killed 
himself. His body was cast into the Tiber, but 
the evil spirits so disturbed the waters that the 
Romans carried the body to Vienne and sank it in 
the Rhone.* Thence, for the same reason, it was 
removed to the territory of Losania (Lausanne), 
but was finally sunk in a pit surrounded by moun- 
tains. Thus the legend connected itself with the 
mountain opposite Lucerne (supposed to have been 
named originally Pileatus, because surmounted 
often by a hat-shaped cloud, but corrupted by 
connexion with the legend into Filatm; see 
Rusidn, Mod. Painters, v. 128 ; Mllller, Pont. 
Pil. pp. 52, 53) where the body of Pilate is said 
to lie in a lake on the mountain, and at times 
emerge and go through the motion of washing 
the hands. The legend exists in various forms, 
however (see Muller, ib.), and attached itself to 
several localities. In one of the later accounts 
Pilate is said to have been executed by Nero (see 
Schurer, HJP l. ii. 88 n.). The ‘ tendency ’ of tiie 
earlier legends was to represent the Roman Govern- 
ment in its treatment of Pilate as vindicating the 
Christians and Christ ; while the disposition to 
represent Pilate as becoming himself a Christian f 
explains, perhaps, the belief of the Coptic Church 
that he died a saint and martyr. J 

Pilate’s wife is said to have been named Claudia 
Procula or Procla. Christian tradition made her a 
proselyte to Judaism {Gosp. of Nie. 2). That she 
became a Christian is also a very old tradition 
(Orig. Horn, on Mt. 35). In the Gr. Church she 
became a saint, honoured on Oct. 27th, Some 
have even identified her with the Claudia of 2 Ti 
4^^. Her dream may be assumed to indicate that 
she had heard of Jesus and His beneficent life and 
deeds. 

That Pilate made a report to Tiberius concerning 
Jesus is affirmed by Justin (1 Ap. 35} and Ter- 
tuliian {Ap, 21), as well as by later writers (c.y, 
Eus. EB ii, 2), and Apocr. literature. Some re- 
port from the governor to the emperor is prob- 
able ; but it is doubtful if the early Fathers rested 
their appeal to it on any certain knowledge of its 
existence, or of its preservation in the archives. 
Certainly the extant Acta PUati are spurious. 
Eusebius relates {EE ix. 5) that in the great 
persecution under Maximin, Acts of Pilate dero- 
gatory to Christ were forged and circulated by 
the pagans ; but none of these have survived. 

A. Miiller, Pmtim PUatm d&rMf\fie jPw* 
kurator von Judda (Stuttgart, 1888), gives a table of earlier 
literature, enumerating 110 treatises and articles. The 17th 


* * Pilate’s tomb,* a curious monument, 52 ft. Mgh, is still 
shown at Vienne. 

t TertuUian {Ap. 21)say8 Pilate at or immediately after Christ’s 
death was * already a Christian in his own convictions ’ (Jo>m 
pro 8ua eonsewntia ChriBtmnm\ and in the first Gr. form of 
the Gosp, of Nicod, {Acts of PUate) he is desfjribed as ‘uacir* 
cumcised in fiesh but circumcised in heart.* 
t He and his wife are honoured by the Copts on Jiune 26th 
(Stanley, Mctst. Ch, p. 13 ; Miiller, Pont. Pil, p, 7). 


PILLAE 


PILATE, ACTS OE 

and 18tli centi, were especially rich in literature about Pil?^e 
(see Muller). Note, besides Muller, P. J. de Mourner, m 
Font. PiL in eama servatoris a^endi mtxone (18^); w. 
Wameck, P. P. der Richter Jem Christi, ein Gemdias aw 
dsr LeMemgeseh, (1858); B. Rosi^res, Ponce Pilate Jimpj 
Arnold, hie rnron, Christenverfolg. pp. 116-120, on Tacitus’ 
reference to P. (1888).; Schiirer, EJP i. ii. 39-87 ; Keim, Jesw 
of Maz., Eng. tr, ,1. p. 2291, vi. p. 79 ff.; Leyrer m Herzogs 
im art. ^Hiatus’; Waltjer, P. P. eene (Amsterdam, 

1888) ; Ederahelm, Life and Times of Jems the Mes^ bk. v. cn. 
xi?. and App. vi. ; dllivier, ‘P. P. et 
■pp. 594-60-OV, Lange, Life oj Lord Jesm Chmt, Em. tn 1864, 
VL 414 ff,; Weiss, Mfe ¥ Christy Eng. tr. iii. 343ff.j Farjar, 
IMe of Christf Pop. ed. 1894, p. 688 ff., and L%fe ofLiv^, 

». 494,ff, ; Stalker, Trial and Leath of Jesus Chinst^ 1894, 
p. 48 ff. Andrews,. Ltlfe of Our Lord upon the LaHh^ 

1892, p. 62Sff. ; Crilbert, Studenfs Life of Jesus^ 1898, pp. 363 ff., 
867 If. ; Cox, * A Day in Pilate’s Life,’ m Expos, ser. ii. vol. vi^ 
(1884) 107 ff.; Macgregor, * Christs Three Judges — Pilate, in 

eer. vi. vol. i.^(1900) p. 59 ff. ; Taylor Innes, Trial of 
Jeim Christ, a legal Momgraph, 1899 ; Carpenter, Sm of Man 
among the Somlf Men, im, P- 

the "Cross, Eng. tr. by Macintosh, 1888, p. 99 ff, ; S^cox, 
CeeMion of Propheey.^^Sl , »«.; Maoton, TTeorad £|n^, 

1893, p, 222 ff.; Macmillan, Mystery of ^ace, 1893, p. 217 ff. 

See also B. A. Lipsius, m Pilatus^AMen, hntwh unter> 
guoM (1871) ; Tischendorf, Pilati dream Christum ^vduiw qum 
S agerakr Adis Pilati ; Oreizenach, 

(1874) j Hamack, Jhe 

PILMfi, ICTS OF.— See last paragraph of pre- 
* ceding art and Nicodemus (Gospel of). 

PILDASH ^aXads). — One of the sons of 

Nahor, Gn 22^ ( J). The personal name h^ 
been read in the Nahatsean inscriptions {ZDMCr 
xiv 440). The proposal of Knohei to connect 
Fiidash with the WdX^as of Procopins (de Md%* 
ficiis, ii. 4) is rejected by Billmann. 


PILHA B 4»a^aei:s, A ^aXaeO-— 'One of those | 

who sealed the covenant, Neh 10®*. I 

PILL.— See 

PILLAR.— 1. Axab. nuquh or nuqh, plm, 

ansdb, from the Semitic root 3X3, meaning ‘ to set 
nnrieht’ 2. ^^om the same root, employed m 
Gn 19^ to describe the pillar of salt into which 
Lot’s wife was transformed. 

Greek by (rriJXi? (also employed by LXX m (^n 

1928) Tliis Hebrew word occurs in Jer 27*® m the 
sense of * column,’ which is prdbably its only 
signification, whereas means any upright 

stone. More frequently is rendered by the 
Greek <rnJXos (Ex 13®*, Jg 20^ Job 27** , or by the 


stone, more iieiiuwwwj m 

Greek .rriXo, (Exl3“. Jg S20». Job.27“ . or | 

■word Klav, Jg 4" rW <o®o^ n 

dedicated to sun-'worship. Cf. the CarthaOTi^ ” 
pn “rya, Baethgen, Bentragemr sew. 22ei. > ® fl. (of- ,j. 
S1S13 <sunglow’= stin in Job 30“). On 1^ j 
Gesen.“ § 85 n. The plur. ooeurs in Ezk 6<- «, Is 17^ ^ 
Lv 26®®. 2 Gh 14** ^ It may have been a later 
Smvdent of (so Kittel). ixX did n^ rmte- J 

stand the term, vanonsly rendering by Mwo ' 
v«ooiro£i7Ta, reuAvn, ^SeKUyitara, and elfftuAo. 

he term n^zia is nearly always ^sed m assoei^ t 
tion with religions coitus,* and sign^es the upnght ^ 
Btone which, in the pre-exilian and pre-Deutoo- , 
nomie worship of Israel, was the never failing j 
Smpanimedt of the Heb. sanctuary or bamah. J 
It^sisted of rough unhewn stone, and wm the 
^bol of the Divnie presence or nu^n, whi^ ^ 
fm considered in some sense to ™ 

attached to it (see Jos 24?’- «). Upon it the bW 

of the sacrificed victim or the oil of the vegetable 

ntfibrina’ was poured or smeared (ci. ixu sso ^ 

There is <§ear evidence that m the primitive 
sanctuary of the early Semites the npnght stone 
rerved as alter and Divme symbol in one ; but m 


the later and more developed form of the cultua 
both among Semites and other races, the altar and 
stone-symbol came to be separated the one from 
the other. This probably arose from the fact that 
it was found convenient to have a separate place 
for the reception and slaughter of the victim, and 
to this another motive came to be superadded m 
connexion with the larger and more important 
sanctuaries, viz. the need of having an erection 
which should be compiemm to a large concourse 
of beholders who witnessed , in silence the solemn 
act of slaughter. The further need to provide for 
the reception and disposal of the blood gave rise to 
special arrangements in this particular apparatus 
of worship. That the distinction between altar 
and stone-symbol arose very early in the history 
of primitive Israel is clearly revealed by the facts 
of language, since it is quite evident that 
‘altar’ or place of slaughter, belongs to early as 
well as late Hebrew. These views are established 
by archmological evidence. Primitive dolmens 
have been discovered provided with hollows formed 
for drink-offerings, and intended to serve as altars. 
Stones were also used by the ancient Palestinian 
inhabitants for the worship of ancestral nianes as 
well as to mark the place of burial. See Nowack 
in Meb. ArchdoL i. p. 92, who cites from the 
researches of Noetling and Schumacher in 
ix, 268, and Zeitsch. fur Ethnol. xix. 37 n. ; and 
Conder, Heth and Moab, pp. 238, 266 ff. The Rev. 
James Sibree has informed the present writer that 
many similar stones have been found m Mada- 

obscurity hangs over the origin of the 
unhewn stone representation of , deity. _ fh Jias 
been generally held that that origin is to ^ found 
in the primitive fetish worship of which many 
illustrations have been collected by Prof. Tyler 
and other writers from Africa, India, and ancient 
Hellas. Theophrastus (4th cent, b.c.) describes 
the superstitious Greek as passing the anointed 
' stones in the street, taking out his oil-phite ^d 
, pouring its contents on them, and then, after filing 
on his knees to worship, going on his way (yAan 
xvL). Survivals of stone-worship were to be round 
i even in quite recent times among the rem^e 
r mountain peasants of Norway (Tylor, %b. p. 167). 
h Accordingly the employment of the stone-symbol 
, among the primitive Semites may be regarded as 
I part of a wefi-nigh universal tradition of antiquity. 


* The exception Is 6is is far from certain. The last clause of 

rs mW snd the uulque «ee of nasB. eppea™ to the 

to have been mufflated at eome early date. 


part of a weU-nigh universal tradition ot antiquity. 
In ancient Arabic polytheism we find the stone 
nueb or the group of ansdb. The blood of tbe 
sacrificial victim was smeared upon the stone. 
The idea involved in this act was evidently, as 
Eobertson Smith suggests, that of bringing ‘the 
offering into direct contact with the deity, and in 
like manner the practice of stroking the sacred stone 
(e.^. that of the Kaaba) with the hand is identical 

* PHmitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 161ff. It is by^ao means easy 
to define the meaning of ‘ fetish,* Usually it is explained as 
meaning the material thing, as » stone, which is made the 
S)iect of worship. Othei-s deny this, treatmg the fetish as 
a miical ♦medium whereby one is placed m c&ser connemm 
with the deity, and in which divine pewers reside. See Chan- 
tenie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.^ i. p. 14. 
Sv^^ter reS-ki ^th much truth that it is not any or every 
obiect of sense-perception to which the term be a^ied, 
*but onlv the individual, one might say, accidental object 
which attracts the attention of the ^vage. ^bere no 
essential distinction between the r 

rUafinpfiATs is mcrelv one of external form, ine lormer is a 

rude natural object accidentally found, the tetter is carved or 

Slid bVhuman hands. In both eases the spirit, whi<* is 
?hf^1e(* of worship and whose help is sought, is mpposed to 
^ to some W Srporate in the material, gebech. Lehr- 
^ BsSnsjAiLopAfe. p. « 4 , contrasts to view vote 
the more advanced conception which regards tte idol as the 
SfnMlndnot ae seat of deity. It may here he remarh^ m 

^ order to prevent misunderstanding, that the e^resmpn 

1 svmhoP Kt used in this ezolurive sense m artade. Itte 
I Ke among the early Semites not 

. Ssd the numon of the deity. See Robertson Smith, ifS* 
p. 204ff. 
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with the practice of touching or stroking the gar- 
ments or heard of' a man in acts of supplication 
before him,* ' 

The stone might represent a male or female deity, 
hilt it must not he Inferred that the plurality of 
stones represented always a plurality of deities. 
Prohahly it represented as a rule a single object of 
worship, just as the twelve stones erected by Joshua 
at Gilgal (Jos 4^0}, and the same number by Moses 
(on the occasion of the covenant sacrifice at Sinai, 
Ex 24^), for the twelve tribes of Israel, represented 
the one God, Jehovah. According to Welihausen 
{Beste amK Meid,^ p, 102} it was customary in 
oaths to swear * by the a7i§db which stand aronnd 
such and such a god.* In an interesting passage 
in which Herodotus describes the mode in which 
the ancient Arabs ratify a solemn covenant (iii, 8), 
he speaks of seven stones on which the sacrificial 
blood was smeared in hononr of Dionysus and the 
heavenly (goddess), probably meaning the sun 
and moon (so Abicht), In the interesting narra- 
tive of HHus anoted by Eohertson Smith (R/S^^ p. 
338), the camel chosen as a victim is bound upon a 
rude altar of stones piled together. Probably this 
may be regarded as the most primitive type of 
Arabian or Semitic sacrifice. 

The sacred stone (or stones) was not conveyed 
by the nomadic clan from place to place in its 
wanderings, like an ark or some movable Simula- 
crumi but remained stationary, since the stone may 
be considered to have focussed the presence and 
personal power of the deity that owned and occu- 
pied the Termnos, l^odesh (or J^aram)^ as the hal- 
lowed spot was named by Greek or Semite respec- 
tively. Such a spot was freq[uently one of special 
fertility accompanied by a sacred spring and tree. 
Frequently the ma^zmd consisted of a large 
natural upright rock of irre^ar shape. The two 
pillars of Heracles (the GreSs: equivalent of Baal) 
consisted probably of enormons cliff- like rocks 
situated by the Straits of Gibraltar. Numerous 
examples of such natural blocks of stone in situ 
are given in ES^ p. 110 (see especially the foot- 
note). Among these is the notable stone-symbol 
of the goddess al Ldt (see Kinship and Marriage 
p. 292 ff.). Doughty gives a description of his visit 
to where he saw this and two other sacred 

stones (Arabia Deserta, ii. p. 516 ff.). The inter- 
esting fact that goddesses were also worshipped 
under these stone - symbols clearly proves that 
Movers is wrong in ascribing to them a phallic 
origin and character.* They can only he explained 
as one of the many forms of fetishism out of which 
polytheistic cuitus grew. 

Any stone of this character would mark a 
Hence such stones came to be called 
by the Greeks ^alrvXot or /3atri5Xta.t In Is 57® we 
have an interesting reference to the wide pre- 
valence of this wor^ip of sacred stones, on which 
drink-offerings were poured and to wMch meal- 
offerings were offered. In the wadis, the winter- 
torrents made these boulders smooth and round. 
See Gheyne’s note, loc,, in SBOT. 

It was not at every spot that such sacred pillars 
were erected. There must be a special manifesta- 
tion of the Divine presence in order to render the 
worship valid, because the place had thus become 
invested with special sanctity. Not simply fertile 
oases with trees and flowing spring coming from 
the depths of the soil, but also special events, as 
battles, signal deliverances and visions, were 
tokens of God*s presence. Thus after the battle of 
Michmash, Saul ordered a great stone to be rolled 

* Oomp. p. 456 ff. (ad<fftional Note B). 

t On these MtyU as wonder-worMng stones endowed with 
powers, see Pietschmann, 9esm, der Phdmzier, p. 206, 
ma Pran^ois Lenonnant, Mmte de ^hisUdre dea rsHgims, iii. 


(1 S 14®®) which served as an, altar (v.®®) ; Bethel, 
according to JE, became a consecrated spot through 
the vision of Jacob, who in consequence set up the 
stone pillar and poured oil upon it (Gii 28^®). 

These passages sufiiciently illustrate the primi- 
tive character of the pre-exilian Hebrew ma^^ebd 
which formed the indispensable accompaniment of 
every sanctuary (Hos 3‘^). The early pre-exiliaa 
code of legislation preserved in Ex 20^® sought to 
keep intact the stone’s primitive condition. It 
was to remain unhewn and no iron instrument was 
to desecrate it, either because the stone itself was 
sacrosanct like the sacred enclosure in wliicli it 
stood, or perhaps, as Nowack suggests [Heh 
ArcMoL ii. p. 17), because the profaning hand ol 
man drove the numen out of the stone. If we are 
to believe the statement of the Mislma tract 
Middoth (iii. 1), the altar of burnt-offering in 
Herod’s temple was formed of unhewn stones. 
Throughout the earlier jportion of OT narrative 
we constantly meet with allusions to the stone 
pillars of the local sanctuaries, e,gs Shechem (Jos 
24®®), Ramoth-gilead (Gn 31^), Gilgal (Jos 4®), 
Mizpeh (1 S 7^®), Gibeon (2 S 20®), En-roge! (1 K 1®). 
Sometimes the stone gave the name to the spot, 
as Eben-*ezer (1 S cf, 4^). Here again, as in the 
case of 1 S 14®® (already mentioned), the erection of 
the stone at a particular spot follows the manifesta- 
tion of Divine power in His people’s signal victory. 
That the rough stone {mazzebd)^ Q.8 the symbol of 
Jehovah, dift'ered in no respect from that which 
was erected to represent Baal, is quite certain. 
Baal worship and Jehovah worship at the local 
hdmdth were inextricably blended in the pre- 
Deuteronomic period, as the oracles of Hosea 
clearly testify (Hos 2^® the genuineness of which 
Welihausen and Nowack unnecessarily surrender). 
The maz^eMth of Baal were destroyed in Samaria 
by the reforming zeal of Jehu (2 K 





Whether there^ is any reference to the stone* 
! symbol in the designation of Jeliovah by the name 
r * rock * in many poetical passages in the OT (F« 
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IS® IS m 32^® Is 30^®), it is not easy. to 
determine* The name for rock here is nis, \\4iich 
also enters into proper names which have their 
parallelaj'^^ . (Schrader, COT ii. p. 326). 
The balance of evidence is on the whole against 
this attractive stipposition. In the first place, the 
occurrence of such names in Hebrew is late (Buch- 
anan Gray observes that they occur only in P and 
never in JE or Judges*). In the second place, 
is not the term associated with the sacred symbol 
by the Hebrews, but ; but is never employed 
in personal proper names. Probably, therefore, we 
should regard the use of iw in the personal names 
and in tlie^ poetical passages as figurative only, 
Jehovah being regarded as a safe and strong place 
of refuge (Ps 27^ 6P), or as afibrding shadow from 
oppressive heat, cf. Is 32®. See, further, art. 
Bock. 

In FhcBnMan cultus we tequently notice the 
presence of ■ twin pillars^ ' Thus ive find twin 
pillars erected in Solomon’s templet by Hiram 
the Tyrian artificer (1 K Similar twin 

pillars are exhibited on coins which portray the 
temple at Paphos, and also they representea the 


his own name, and it is called Absalom’s monu- 
ment (i;) unto this day ’). It may have been rather 


deity Mell>arth at Tyre. The latter are specially 
described by Herodotus (ii. 44), who paid a personal 
visit of inspection to this famous Tyrian shrine of 
Hercules (MelJ^arth). According to Herodotus, 
this temple was sumptuously wrought and fur- 
nished. One of the pillars was of refined gold, 
and the other of emerald (or more probably, as 
Abiciit suggests, of green glass), the latter emitting 
a bright light at night-time, perhaps for the 
mariners at sea. To the same category belong 
the bronze pillars of the temple of Hercules at 
Gades another Phoenician settlement, de- 

scribed by Strabo. 

Bespecting Phoenician stones, sometimes called 
see Pietsehmann’s Gesch, der Fhonizier, pp. 
204-213. Among the varied forms of these Phoeni- 
cian stdm^ some of which were worked into a square 
shape tapering at the top (see illustration below), 
special mention should be made of the votive stelce, 
erected by individuals as the result of a vow to 
the deity in order to secure some desired object. 
Many of them have no inscription. Others bear 
a legend which would nearly always be somewhat 
of the following character ; ‘ To the Babbat, the 
Tanit-P*iii-Ba*i3 and the Adon, the Baal-Hammon, 
as N.H. son of H.K. has vowed, since they have 
heard Ms voice i may they bless him.’ It is 
possible that this may have been the real character 
of the memorial stone erected by Absalom (2 S 
1$^®, * Now’* Absalom in Ms life time had reared up 
for himself the ma$ziheth which is in the king^ 
dale ; for he said, I have no son to keep my name 
in remembrance j and he called the ma^^ihetk after 

* Sdmm Mamms* p. 104, et also 1951 

t Ott the difficulties of the text of 1 K dealing with the 
two pillars in the portico of SoIomon’'» temple, Jachin and 
see Klostermann, Kittel (cf. Jer 525^-83)^^ and Benainger, 
md loc. The last is especially useful on the archaological 
details and i^ligious significance. See also the figured repre- 
sentations in his Cimmmtary^ p. 44, and in his Em, ArcMol, 
pp. 246, 249 f. The Babylonian parallels to the names of the 
iw«r piUiyrs may he found in Schrader, COT i* p. 174. 

voi.. iiL— sd 
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a votive stone than merely memorial, erected in 
anticipation of his attempt to seize the throne* 
There is no necessity, with Lohr, to suppose that 
this TTiazzeha was originally the mark of an old 
Canaanite sanctuary, and that its significance as 
a Divine symbol has been transformed into some- 
thing else by the writer ; see Smend, AlttesU Ee- 
ligionsgesch,^ 132 and footnote. 

The erection of the mazzeha as a stone-symbol 
was forbidden in the Deuteronomic code (Dt 16®®, 
* Neither shalt thou set thee up a mazzd)ay which 
the Lord thy God hateth’), which belongs to 
about the year B.C. 621 in Josiah’s reign. Here- 
after it became illegitimate. The reference to 
the pillar to Jehovah at the border of Egypt in 
Is 19^®, Hhere shall he a maszzeba at the border 
[of E^pt] to the Lord,’ must be regarded as 
pre-exilian and pre-Beuteronomic, though it is 

E robable that the chapter in which it occurs 
as been afi'ected by later influences. See art. 
Altar. 

LmEATTOH. — Besides the literature referred to, consult 
Wellhausen, Re^e ar. i/erd.2pp. 101, 141 ; Billmann on Gn 2818, 
Bt 1621 ; Driver on Dt ; Smith on 1 S 614 ; Oonder, Syrian 
Stone Laret new ed. 1896, p. 86. 

OwEK 0. Whitehodse. 

PIBLAB, PLAIN OF raE.~-In Jg 9« we read 
that the men of Sheehem and all the house of 
Millo made Abimelech king ‘ by the plain (AT % 
BY ‘oak,’ BVm ‘terebinth’) of the pillar that 
was in Sheehem ’ (p^if $ ; LXK B 

rp rp euperp r^s (rracrem r^s iv [A om. 

rfi eiperfi and the second r^sr] ; Aq. M TreSlou yriyXcS- 
/aarot ; Tulg. fuxta guercum qvm stahat in Eiehem), 
The correct rendering is undoubtedly ‘the tere- 
binth of the pillar’ (see Oak No. 3 and Plain 
No. 2), although it is doubtful whether this can 
be obtained from the MT The latter word is 
held % some (e.y. Studer) to be a noun synonym- 
ous with but even so the absence of the 
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article has to he accomiited for. It is possible that, 
inserting the article, and punctuating differently, 
we should read (cf. IS 13^^ 14^^^-, 2 S 23^^) ; 
but, upon the whole, the best course appears to be 
to emend, with Moore (followed by Budde), to 
‘the terebinth,’ Abimelech, as 

Moore appositely points out, was thus acclaimed 
at the sanctuary of Shechem, as Saul was at that 
of Gilgal (1 S IP®). The name was in all prob- 
ability purposely obscured by the Massoretic 
reading and punctuation nv^. The maz^ebd men- 
tioned in Jg 9® is perhaps the same as is called in 
Jos 24^ * a great stone ^ (riVni j^^). 

J A. Selbie 

PILLOW,— 1 I S 19^®- 1® [only], Michal, ac- 

cording to AV and'EV, put a pillow of goats’ hair 
at the head of the ter^Mm which she had laid in 
David’s bed. The LXX {firap) reads t?? as 
(constr. of " 15 $ ‘liver’) ; and this is adopted by Jos. 
(Ant Tl. xL 4), who describes, somewhat fanci- 
fully, how the palpitation of the goat’s liver under 
the bed-clothes conveyed to Saul’s messengers the 
impression that David was gasping for breath. 
The root naa, from which Ta? is derived, probably 
means to ‘intertwine or net,’ so that 
would signify something woven or netted from 
goats’ hair. Hence one or other of the two render- 
ings proposed in EVm (* quilt or network ’) should 
probably he adopted in preference to the text. A 
number of commentators (e.gr, Sebastian Schmidt, 
Ewald, Keil) think the reference is to a mosquito- 
net (Kofycf)T€toy) spread over the face of a person 
sleeping. But, as Driver points out, in Jth 10^^ 13^ 
where this Greek term is used of the Canopy (wh, 
see) of Holofemes’ bed, the KtauiOTaop is fixed upon 
the vTjJXot or bedposts. In favour of the render- 
ing ‘ quilt ’ we have the employment of a cognate 
Heb. term in 2 K 8^® for the coverlet which 
Hazael used to smother Benhadad. But it must 
be confessed that the description of Michal’s action 
in 1 S 19^® is not clear enough to determine the 
sense of T 5 $. The following term ( AV ‘ for 

his bolster,’ EV ‘at the head thereof’) does not 
define the position in which the was placed 
with reference to the head, whether over, or under, 
or around it; it simply implies proximity (see, 
further, Driver, LShr, and H. P. Smith, ad loe,), 
2. It is this word which is rendered by AY 

‘ pillow ’ in Gn 28^^'' but EV gives more correctly 
‘under Ms head’ (LXX wpbs K€(pa\^s abroO). The 
other occurrences of the Heb. expression in the 
same sense are 1 S 26^* in all of which AV has 
*at Ms bolster,’ EV ‘at his head’ (in v.^® read 
for W# AV ‘from Saul’s holster,’ 

EV * from Saul’s Head ’ ; LXX dirb wpb^ K€<f)aK7js 
airov) ; I K 19®, where both AV and EV render 
by ‘ at Ms (Elijah’s) head ’ (AVm * bolster ’ ; 
LXX wpbs ife^aX^s aHfrov), 3. ninp? (LXX irpoa- 
K€<pd\aia) Ezk 13^® (AV, EV ‘pillows’}. The mean- 
ing appears to be ‘ fillets ’ or * bands,’ used as amulets 
or charms, for instance in the process of divina- i 
tion. See art. Kerchief, also Phylacteries, p. ■ 
872^ and cf. the Comm, of Davidson or Bertholet, 
ad loG, 4. TpofTKetpdXaiop, ‘ Pillow ’ is the correct 
tr. of this word in 1 Es 3®, where we are told that 
the three pages of Darius each wrote his sentence, 
sealed it up, and put it under the king’s pillow. 
The only other Biblical occurrence of this Gr. 
term (in addition to the LXX of Ezk 13^®* ^ above) 
is Mk 4®®, where we read that Jesus was in the 
stem asleep ‘on a pillow’ (so AV, but EV ‘on 
the cushion,’ Gr. irrl rb wpoarK€<^d'h.aioy). The refer- 
' ence appears to be to the cushion used by rowers 
(Cratin, Ear. 18, Hermipp. Strat. v.) ; see the 
Comm, adloc* » J, A. Selbie, 

PILMI B om., A ^eX-37Tef)»~-The head of 
the priestly house of Moadiah in the time of Joi- 


akim, Neh 12^^. It is possible that we should 
emend Palti ; cf. Nu 13‘-’, 1 S 25^ 2 S 23‘^®. 

PIN. — Jg RV for AV ‘nail.’ The Heb. it 
15 ; (LXX TrdcrcrdXos). In 5**^®, by an unaccountable 
inconsistency, EV retains ‘nail,’ although the 
Heb. is the same, and relegates ‘ tent-pin ’ to the 
margin. On the other uses of the word in; see art. 

I Paddle. The tent-pins, to which the ropes of the 
I tent were fastened (Is 33^®), were not of metal but 
! of wood, as among the Bedawtn at the present 
' day (see Moore, ad loc . ). For the question whether 
! the description of Jael’s action in 4*^^- is not due 


to a prosaic misunderstanding of fi®® (Welih. Comp. 
p. 222; W. E. Smith, OTJC'^p. 132; Stade, GFJ® 
1. p. 178 n.), see artt. Jael and Sisera. 


PINE TREE.— The tr“ in AV of two Heb. ex- 
pressions — 1. ^e^-sheimn (Neh 8^®), EV ‘ wild 

olive.’ We incline to the rendering ‘ fatwood 
trees’ for this expression in this and the other 
passages in which it occurs. This would include 
ail the resinous trees of Palestine and Syria, 
especially the pines. See Oil Tree. 

2. “jniPi tidhhar (Is 41^® 60^® EVni ‘ plane ’). There 
is nothing in the etymology to indicate the tree 
intended. Darddr in the Arab., which is used for 
both the elm and the ash, is cited by the Oxf, Eeh, 
Lex, ; but this is from a different root, dCirddr^ not 
ddhdr, and really sheds no light on the question. 
Theodotion (Q^a^) transliterated inin by dabbdp^ 
whDe Symmachus rendered it irreKalaVy i,e, irreX^ay^ 
‘elm.’ In the LXX there are five trees named 
where there are three in MT ; possibly t%vo of the 
names are doublets. The reading of EVm (and 
Cheyne) ‘ plane ’ does not seem to have any founda- 
tion. The same is true of Gesenius’ rendering 
‘oak.’ This he obtains from the radical signifi- 
cation of dab>r {Arab.) = ‘age’ or ‘duration’; but 
the Heb. [inn] ddhar^ has not, so far as we know, 
any such meaning. Perhaps the best refuge for 
our ignorance would be a textual or marginal 
transliteration tidhhar, as suggested in the case 
of U^ashsMr in the same passage (sea Box Tree), 
and ^algummim (see Algum). G. E. Post. 

PINNACLE (TTspdyLov, diminutive of TrHpv^^ 
‘wing’; so lit. ‘little wing’; pinnaatdum 

and pinna respectively in Mt 4® and Lk 4®, Jihe 
onjk two places where the Gr. word occurs in NT). 
— ^That part of the temple enclosure (rh Upbp, not 
0 vabs) to which the devil took our Lord for the 
purpose of tempting Him. 

irrepfyiov is used in the LXX to translate the 
following Heb. words: — 1. kdndph, wing or 
border, as of a garment, Nu 15®®, 1 S 15®^ 24^. 

2. sbnappir, fin of a fish, Lv IP. Aristotle 

in T€pi i. 5. 14, has tlie word in this sense. 

3. nyj 5 Icdzdh, Ex 28®® (AV * border,’ EV ‘ edge ’ of 
breastplate). 

In NT it stands for some part of the roof of the 
sanctuary or of the temple proper, perhaps the 
S.E. corner, from which tne widest and most im- 
pressive view was obtained. The part meant wa 
well known, as the use of the article rh {7tT€pbytQ «} 
shows, but the word is used in this connexion only.. 

, and we have no means of definitely fixing its 
; connotation. Opinions, wMch diiier widely, may 
be arranged in two main classes. 

(a) Those which make the pinnacle a part ol 
the sanctuary or temple proper (6 vab^). Meyer 
(on Mt 4®) argues that the use of roD hpo9, not 
roD mod, shows that the temple proper cannot be 
meant ; but he forgets in this cnticism that kpb» 
is a general word which embraces the sanctuary 
and also the adjoining buildings ; it therefore 
covers mbs, though it includes more. It has this 
more extensive meaning in Mt 12® 24*, Mk 13®, 
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Lk 21 ® 22®®, tliough in some other passages it seems 
to denote tlie buildings around, to the exclusion of 
the temple proper, as in Mt 21^®* 26®®, Mk 

lik 19"^^ 21®^ 22®® 24®. etc. In Mi 4® and Lk 4® it 
may be used in the ■ broad or in the narrow 
sense— the word itself proves nothing. The sense 
here must accordingly be ascertained from the 
context, or the probabilities of the case. Those 
who seek the pinnacle somewhere in the sanctu- 
ary differ ,as to its exact situation. (1) Luther, 
Bern, and Grotlns place it on the parapet sur- 
rounding the roof ; ' such a fence had by law {I)t22®) 
to be placed on the roof of ail huildings, to pre- 
vent accident by falling, (2) The ridge or the 
highest point of the roof, say Fritzsche and 
Winer. (3) According to Panlus, it is the gable 
or pediment of the roof, and it gets its name from 
its shape (4) Krebs, Keim, and generally the 
older expositors identify the so-called pinnacle 
with the roof. (5) Lightfoot (Eor, Eeb, on Mt 4®) 
holds that the summit of the Culdm) or porch, 
w’Mch extended on both sides of the sanctuary on 
the east, is what we are to understand. This 
porch was, he says, like a wing of the temple, 
and the top of it was like its wing. 

(h) Others hold that a part of some out-building 
is what is meant. Here a^ain, as before, there 
are differences as to the details. (1) Wetstein 
and Michaelis think that Solomon’s porch on the 
east of the temple (see Jos. Ant xxi. ix. 7) is 
what is meant. (2) The Zroh ^aatXiK'ifi on the south 
side of the temple area (see Jos. Ant xv. xi. 9) 
is what B.-Crusius, Amoldi, and Meyer take the 
word to stand for. From this portico, according 
to the account of Josephus (see above), the view 
below is a deep and giddy one. This is the opinion 
to which Lightfoot is most inclined next to his 
own. 

When, however, we remember that the sanctu- 
ary was on the highest of a series of terraces, so 
that its roof would command valleys and moun- 
tains around Jems., and even beyond Jordan, it 
is much more natural and impressive to make 
the sanctuary roof the scene of this temptation. 
Meyer objects that, on account of its being covered 
with pointed spikes, put there to keep the birds 
away, Christ could not have been placed there ; 
but the priests are known to have ascended to 
this roof {Middoth, ch. 4; Tannitht Talm, Bah. 
foL 29). T. W. Davies. 

HIOH (|i' 5 ).— An Edomite *duke,’ Gn 36^^ (A 
D E Ch 1®® (B A 

^ivibp). It is the same name which appears in 
Ku 33"^^ as Funon (pB), one of the stations of the | 
Israelites. SeePOTOJJ. 

FIFE, in the sense of a tube, occurs in AY and ’ 
BY of Zee 4® (wp^B), and in AY (BY has ' spouts’) 
of v.^ in connexion with the golden candle- 

stick which the prophet saw in a vision, and which 
had a bowl at the top filled with oil for supply- 
ing its seven lamps by means of pipes leading to 
them. For * pipe ’ in the sense of a musical instru- 
ment see MtJSic. ' J. Woetabet. 

FIKIM (D^i$ ‘ wild ass ^ t).— The king of J armnth 
who joined other four kings against Gibeon, but 
was defeated by Joshua at Beth-horon and after- 
wards put to death at Makkedah along with his 
allies (Jos 10®®^*)* According to Hommel {Anc, EeL 
Trad, 223 n.), Fir' am is identical with FiFu, the 
name of an Arabian king in the time of Sargon. 
Sayce {FEE 2^ n,) compares the Egyp. Fi-MomL 

FlliraOI, FIMf HOH ITE [inri^A ^apaBwpdr^s, 
Lu(iAlSi(ppaa$mplrfis), Jg 12^®-^®. — Abdon, a minor 
judge, was a Firathonite, i.e, a native of Pirathoh 


^ in the land of Ephraim, in the hill-countiy of the 
Amalekites,’ a district either anciently neld by 
the Amalekites, or seized by them on one of their 
invasions from the south. Benaiah, one of David’s 
mighty men, belonged to the same town, 2 S 23®®, 
1 Ch 11®^ 6 ^apadcapel, 6 l/c ^ap(i$(bp» It is 

§ enerally identified with Fer*ata, 6 miles S.W. of 
amaria (a site also proposed for Oplirah) ; some 
prefer FeFoni due W. of Samaria. Smith suggests 
that Pirathon was a fortress at the head of the 
Wady Far'ah, EGSL 355, cf. 3501; Moore is in 
dined to look for it in Benjamin, as Abdon is a 
Benjamite family in 1 Ch 8®®* ®® 9®®. Pirathon 
was one of the places fortified by Bacchides, 
1 Mac 9®® KoX r^v Ba/ipida ^apaddjp. It appears that 
Kal ri\v has fallen out of the text before 4>. here. 
The other fortresses in this verse are all iv ry 
Tow5a4, so that 4». can hardly he the same as 
Pirathon above ; unless the author made the mis- 
take of introducing a Samaritan town into his list 
of Judaean forts. See also Jos. Ant, xin. i. 3. 

G. A. Cooke. 

FISGAH.— This word (which always has the del 
art. nmiiii) is not found by itself, but in the expres- 
sions nao?!? and nap^n The first of these 

occurs in four passages, two of which refer to 
Moses (Dt 3^ 34^). In art. Kebo (Mount) it is 
pointed out that ‘ the top (head) of Pisgah ’ and 
‘Mt. Nebo’ are alternative designations (in D 
and P respectively) of the same spot, and the 
situation is described. The two other passages are 
Nu 21®® 23^1 In Nu 21®® a station in the journey- 
ings of the children of Israel is described as ‘the 
top of Pisgah which looketh down upon the desert ’ 
(AY ‘toward Jeshimon,’ cl BVm); and according 
to Nu 23^^ Balak brought Balaam, after sacrificing 
on the high places of Baal, or at Bamoth-baal 
(22^^), ‘into the field of Zophim, to the top of 
Pisgah.* 

The second expression is found Dt 3^^^ 4^®, Jos 12® 
13 ®®. BY renders * slopes of Pisgah,’ with ‘ spiings ’ 
in the margin ; AY has ‘ Asbdoth-pisgah,’ except 
in D 1 4*^, where it has ‘ the springs of Pisgah. ’ In 
Jos 10“*® 12® occurs by itselt, and is rendei’ed 

BY ‘slopes,’ AY ‘ springs and is the first 
word of Nu 21^®— BY ‘ slope of the valleys,’ AY 
‘stream of the brooks.’ From these versions it 
will be seen that the unusual word from the root 
has been variously interpreted. In Aramaic 
means ‘ to pour ’ [it is the Targ. rendering of 
13 !^ in MT], and hence and are interpreted 
as places where water is poured down, i,e, the 
sloping sides of hiUs, or as pourings forth, i,e, 
streams or springs. 

The AY, in treating it as a proper name, follows 
the LXX, which renders uniformly *A<F7id(^$ 
is a variant in B of Jos 12® and A of 13®®). The 
I hesitation of AY is like that of the Yulgate, which 
tenders radices mantis Fhasga in Dt, and Asedoth 
in Joshua. The Onomasticon takes it as the name of 
a city in the tribe of Eeuhen, and adds ‘ adpellatur 
autem addito cognomento Asedoth Fasga, quod in 
lingua nostra resonat abscisum.’ (Cf. Eus. [Lag, 
206] : li^yeraL dk 6 iari Xa^evrij,) It 

also asserts (s,v. * Abarim’) that a district was still 
called 4>a(r7c6, Fasga {Onom, Lag. ed. pp. 124, 125, 
237). No trace of such a district has been found on 
the eastern side of the Dead Sea, hut a very similar 
name is applied to a promontory on the western 
shore {Mas Feshkah) ; and in its neighbourhood is 
the Neby Musa of Moslem tradition. 

The renderings of LXX for Pisgah call for some 
comment. In the second group (those containing 
^Askdhtk-happisgdh) we find 4>a(r7d or 4>ao'xd three 
times, and r^v X&kevr'np in Dt 4^®. In the first 
group (those containing ‘top of Pisgah*) we find 
4 >air 7 d once (Dt 34^), but Nu 2P® rod X^Xa^evpdpoVf 
and Nu 23^^, Dt 3®^ (both B) AeXa^evpdpov, 
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The root ids ooetws or^ once in the Massoretic 
text of OT (Ps 48^^) in Targ. Jerus. as a verb ‘ to 
diyide’ (MT nmand the dir. Xey. nna of Gn 15^®), and 
M 2 D 3 denotes * a portion/ The word (which 

is used of hewing and dressing stone) is the LXX 
rendering of the MT Vds in the command to hew 
the second tables of stone (Ex Dt iO). In 
the OnomastieoTh it is regarded as a translation of 
Fisgah, and the * * ofAerome (see the pas- 

sages given above) seems to indicate a mountain 
with precipitous sides. Pisgah as seen from the 
heights of the Moabite platean would not suggest 
the idea of a mountain cut oflF from its fellows, but 
as seen from the Bead Sea^ and Jordan Valley its 
steep sides justify the epithet ^ahscisum,^ which 
may be taken as an interpretation of and 

Pisgah, There is another alternative suggested 
by the similarity between Vos and viz, that 
the LXX translation is due to a confusion of con- 
sonants, It may further be noted that the different 
renderings of the LXX are not found in diffpent 
books, but that in both Numbers and Bent. Pisgah 
is translated in one place as a proper noun, and in 
others explained by the Greek verb Xa^ei/w. 

A. T. Chapman. 

PISHON ( 1 ^'$, ^eia(&v, PAw?^).— See Eden. In 
A^synm pisannu means ‘water-channel.’ 

PISIDIA (IIt<rt5£a) was a country in the southern 
part of Asia Minor, bounded by Lycia on the west, 
Phrygia on the north, and Pamphyiia on the south, 
while on the east it passed in a vague, indefinite 
way into the land of the Isaurian or Tracheiotic 
tribes. Its greatest length, east to west, was 
about 120 miles, and its greatest breadth about 
60. On the north and soutli Pisidia -was originally 
well defined by its relation to the Taurus moun- 
tains ; in this part Taurus is a broad tract of many 
lofty ridges intersected by valleys, some of large 
size along the course of considerable rivers or the 
margin of lakes, others mere glens among the 
hilis. Where the mountains are merged definitely 
in the great plateau on the north, or sink to the 
level coast -land on the south, Pisidia ended. 
Several of those large valleys bore special names, 
such as Kabalis, Milyas the land of the MOyes or 
Milyai, the country of the Etenneis (more strictly 
Hetenneis, transformed in Greek into two separate 
names attached to two parts of the country, 
Etenneis and Katenneis), the country of the 
Orondeis, the country of the Homonades : some^ 
times those districts were called by their special 
names, but often they were summed up as parts of 
Pisidia. 

In the course of Roman history the name Pisidia 
was changed from a strictly geographical to a 
political term. Pisidia was merely a part of the 
great province Galatia in the 1st cent, after Christ. 
In A.D. 74 the lamer half of Pisidia was taken 
from the province Galatia and attached to the new 
double province of Lycia-Pamphylia. It was then 
reckoned part of Pamphyiia ; and that name now 
grja.dnaily came to be used as including many cities 
which previously were purely Pisidian ; while the 
name Pisidia was more especially applied to the 
part of that county which was still in the pro- 
vince Galatia, and Pisidia steadily encroached on 
Phrygia until in practice the whole of Galatio 
Phrygia was called Pisidia. Antioch and Apollonia, 
originally cities of Phrygia, then came to Be called 
cities of Pisidia. Still later, probably under Bio- 
cletian, the whole of southern Galatia was formed 
into a province Pisidia, to which were attached ! 
western Lycaonia and another slice of Phrvgia j 
with the cities of Apamea and Metropolis, Thus 
we find Iconium called a city of Pisidia in the 4th 
cent, by Ammianns Marcellinus. About 372 
mother new province Lycaonia was constituted 

I ■ . 


out of parts of the provinces Isauria, Pisidia, and 
Galatia (eastern Lycaonia and Isauropolis from the 
first, western Lycaonia and parts of eastern Pisidia 
from the second, Glavama or Egdauraana from the 
third) ; and henceforth the name Pisidia was used 
to denote the diminished province with Antioch as 
capital. 

In the time of St. Paul, Pisidia was still used in 
its old and strict sense to indicate the whole great 
group of mountain valleys in the Taurus, whicii 
politically formed part of the province Galatia. 
Paul traversed Pisidia on his way from Perga to 
Antioch (Ac 13^^), and again on his return journey 
from Antioch to Perga (Ac 14*-^^^). On the fonner 
occasion Pisidia is not named, probably for the 
reason that Paul and Barnabas were going straight 
to Antioch and did not preach by the way. On 
the second occasion ‘ they passed through Pisidia 
and came to Pamphyiia’ ; the two names are here 
used as political terms, one being a region of the 
province Galatia (see vol. ii. pp. 87, 90 f.), the other 
the small procuratorial province on the coast. 

In Ac 13^^ the true text is ‘ Pisidian Antioch ’ * 
(not Antioch of Pisidia), that being a way of dis- 
tinguishing it from the many other Antioeiis, 
abbreviated from the fuller description ‘ a Phrygian 
city towards Pisidia’ ; the region (of the province) 
of which Antioch was metropolis is mentioned 
Ac 13^® : it was (Galatic) Phrygia. 

If Paul preached in Pisidia, the brevity of the 
reference rather suggests that the work was un- 
important and unsuccessful. He found there no 
‘ door opened unto him ’ (2 Co 2^^). A rude, little- 
educated, rustic population was not favourable to 
his teaching ; and there is no reason to think that 
Pisidia was early Christianized. The only part 
where there are any pre*Consta^*uinian ChrifTiaa 
inscriptions, is that which lies closest to Apamea ;t 
and the new religion is likely to have spread i iieie 
from that great seat of early Christianity (see 
Phrygia). 

Yet a Pauline tradition seems either to have re- 
mained alive from the first or to have grown up 
later in Pisidia, The modern name of the inipos- 
ing hut wholly desolate and unpopulated ruins of 
Adada is Kara Bavlo, The word Kara (literaMy 
‘black,’ metaphorically in common usage ‘terrible’ 
or * strong’). is often applied to ancient sites. The 
name Bavlo is now applied to the modern town 
6 or 6 miles south of Kara Bavlo, which has re- 
placed it as the seat of government. Plainly the 
name was carried with the population from the old 
site to the new ; and the old city was henceforward 
distinguished as Kara Bavlo. Now it is evident 
and certain that Bavlo is merely the modern pro- 
nunciation of the apostle’s name IlaOXo'; and 
clearly this name was the popular local designation 
of Adada, derived from the j>atron saint. And 
it is highly probable that this local identification 
of Adada with the apostle’s name is to be con- 
nected with the fact that Adada is the one im- 

f ortant city in Pisidia on the direct road from 
'erga to Antioch ; and that the name attests a 
local legend that St. Paul passed that way and 
taught in the city. A remarkable and verf early 
ruined church stands near tlie road leading to th€ 
south about a mile or two from the city, 

One other trace of Pisidia has 1 «een »eft on the 
NT. When St. Paul speaks of the ‘perils of 
rivers ’ and ‘ perils of robbers ’ which he had been 
exposed to, no locality is likely to have been so 

f rominent in his mind as Pisidia. It was still 
arely conquered when he traversed it. Augustus 
had found it necessary to plant in it several colonies, 
Cremna, Comama, Olbasa, Pariais, to keep down 

* *A»Tdz9{»* H*' itABOi Tisch., Westcott and Hoitt 

etc. ' ' 

f Ramsay, Cities cmd Bishoprics of Phrygia^ pt. ii. p, 49$, 
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by a great shaft, which is opened or closed from 
above by God’s angels sent forth for the purpose. 
For this pit. ox bottomless pit, <pp^ap r^s 

dStScro'oi/, ij see Rev 17® 20^* ®, and 

of. art. Abyss. Tayloe. 

■ ' MTOH (n^l, vima) may denote either mineral 

E itch (bitumen), m ths mgetaUe pitch obtained 
irom resinous trees. Pliny {Nat, Mist, xiv. 25, 
xvi. 23) reserves the word for the latter, while 


PITHOM 

Anastas, iv. 14), while commonly used for water of 
beer, as in the story of Anpu and Bata. Pitchers 
of this kind have been figured by Bliss (A Miound 
of Many Cities, pp. 118, 120), and by Petrie in his 
sketches of Palestinian pottery ; see Tell el SSsy, 
p. 40, pi. vii. figs. 123, 125, ix. fig. 190. See art. 

POTTEEY. . . , . 1, , 

The English word 'pitcher* is derived from the 
French. The vessel is called pickier in the Lan- 
guedoc, and this has its root in the Latin picarium. 


TheVords Sr biodnu^. from which we also have got the 
render™ ‘ pitch’ in ScHpture apparently refer to word ‘ beaker.’ The word does not occur in Middle 
pitch! an mflammahle, ^scous substance, ^glish to the writer’s knowledge, the water vessel 

composed of a mixture of hydro-carbons, and found bemg an euwere or ewer ; see Bake of^ Curtmye,^\. 

j ^144 «+«+/. T+ ViAWAvror common m Elizabethan 


now in a more liquid, now in a more solid state It had, h 
(see Bitumem). ^ ^ 

occurs in Gn 6^^ as the name of the substance m Tamm 
with which the ark was covered both within and U, iv, 37. 
without. The word has a variety of meanings 
elsewhere in OT, and its usage here is connected ^ "ITHO 
with the simple sense of the verb to cover *), is said th 


It had, however, become common in Elizabethan 
English, as in the familiar Shakspearean phrase 
in Taming of Shrew, IV. iv. 52, and Michard IJL 
Tt iv 37. A. MaCALISTBE. 


PITHOM {nh $ ; B JleM, A In Ex it 

is said that the Israelites built for the Pharaoh of 


rZeJrf^dXr^, and Wro* is elsewhere the polls.* They called 

rendering of non (‘ bitumen *). ‘ treasure ( AV) or store (BV) cities, but the exa^ 

mt in Ex 2®Ys one of the substances with which signification of the term is doubtful, and the LXX 
the ark of bulrushes was daubed, the other being makes strong or fortified cities 

•ffin. It might seem from the Hebrew as if two (see also 1 K 9^®, 2 Ch 8% where the same Hek is 
^stinct su&tances were refeired to, but LXX tr., in the first passage m ’ir 


YSmbines th4 second The site of Pithmn has been 

The distinction between nsi and "ipo is probably the subject of much con trovepy, which, however, 
that between the more liq.uid and the more solid hasbeenfinally setatrestby the ex^vations of i}r. 
varieties of bitumen. Navme for the Egypt Exploration Fund in 188^^^ 

In Is 34® nm (LXX vlcraa) occurs twice in the pre- Herodotus (ii. 158) de^ribes the canal made by 
ifttion of the desolation of Edom. ‘Thestreams Necho to connect the Bed bea with thesis lie as 


diction of the desolation of Edom. * The streams 
thereof shall be turned into pitch, , . . andthel^d 


starting ' a little above BubastisMnow Zagazig), 


thereof shall become burning pitch.* The mention and passing 'Patumos, a city m the Arabian 
of ' brimstone * in the same verse, and the fact that nome^ {Udrovyop r^v Apam'qp voUv). Arabia, oi 
bitumen occurs alongwith sulphur near the Bead the Arabian nome, was the 20th nome of Lo wei 
Sea, suggest that here also bitumen is meant, Egypt, called Sopd-Qemhes m Egyptian, whose 

In Apocr. viaaa occurs thrice. Sir 13^ refers to capital was Qosem or Goshen, now bm eLHenna. 
the defilement caused by touching pitch. In Three®® Patumos is evidently the Pa-Tum or Pi- 1 urn, ' the 
Ditch is mentioned among the substances used in house of Turn*— the ancient sun-god of Heliopolis 


pitch is mentioned among the substances used in 
kindling Nebuchadrezzar s fiery furnace. Bel®® 
describes how Baniel slew the dragon by putting 
into its mouth lumps of pitch, fat, and hair, that 
had been boiled together. James PATEICE. 

PITCHER (13 hid, LXX btpia ; in La 4* LXX 


house of Turn*— the ancient sun -god of Heliopolis 
—of the Egyptian texts. At Bendera the city of 
Pi-Tum is described as in the land of Bc^-Abt, * the 
entrance to the East,* a name which Br. Naville 
suggests may be the origin of the Greek * Arabia,* 
when used to denote the 20th nome (see Mariette’s 
Benderah, iv. 75. 12). The name Fi-Tum is 


and sufficiently wide-mouthed to admit a torch 
( Jg 7“* 1®- a®). It was in a had that the widow of 


and translated by Brugsch [HistoT^ of Egypt, Eng^ 
tr. 2nd ed. ii. p. 133), speaks of Edomite nomads 


Zstt-ephath kept’ hermeal'(i K 17 ^®), although the being allowed to pass the Khetam or ' fortress of 
word is translated 'barrel* in AV and BV j and Meneptah in the land of Thuket* (Buccoth), 
the vessels of water (also called 'barrels*) which which protected the eastern frontier of Egypt, and 
Eliiah caused to be poured over his sacrifice at to feed their flocks near 'the lakes (hirlmta) oi 

.. ■'*? . . "i • .VA' " tT _ ■ jf, J.S .J—' TVi 'fH Tl/T A, 


Carmel were haddtm. In the figurative descrip- 
tion of death in Ee 12® the pitcher is said to Be 
broken at the fountain. The nebel of Jeremiah 
was an earthen vessel in shape resembling a skin 
bottle, and probably had a narrower neck than 
the him. As both vessels were made to be carried, 
they had usually a pair of handles. The pitcher 


Pi-Tum of Meneptah in the land of Thuket* 
{Select Papyri in the Hieratic character from the 
Collections m the British Museum, pL cxxv.-vi.). 

Chabas had already, in 1884, pointed out that 
the Pithom of the OT must correspond with an 
Egyptian Pi-Tum, and suggested that its site 
should be sought at AbU“118sh8d or Tel e!-Mas- 


they had usually a pair of handies. The pitcher should be sought at Abu-ivesnea or xei ei-iuas- 
borne by the man who led the apostles to the khfita in the Wady Tumiiixt, 17 kilometres south 
place where the Passover was to be prepared was west of Ismaiiiya {3Ma7iges, p.^ 162), a suggestion 
a ic€pdjM&p (Mk 14^®, Lk The Samaritan' which he afterwards withdrew in favour of Tmul 

woman’s waterpot was a hydria of earthenware el-Emdid, the ancient Tlimuis. So far as the form 
(Jn 4®®), smaller than the stone hydrm oi Cana of the name was concerned, how^ever, the eon- 
(Jn 2®), which do not seem to have been equally elusion of Chabas was soon afterwards confirmed 
portable. In Is 5^® icepdiuop of LXX represents by the publication of various geographical texts by 
Heb. m (EV 'bath*)! in Jer 35® it represents' Brugsch, Bumiehen, Maiiette, and others, from 


nebel (BV 'pots,* AV 'bowls *). which it a^eared that the capital of the 8th nome 

The Egyptian gad or gai (Copt. KeAmA) was an of Lower Egypt, Nefer-Abt, had the civil name 
earthenware vessel resembling flfie with side Thuket and the sacred name Pi-Tum. Turn, 
handles, and sufficiently wide-mouthed to serve as the setting sun, was worshipped there under the 
a receptacle for fruit or other solids (Papyrus form of a serpent, and its chief temple was accord* 
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ingly termed Pi-Qere^t, Hhe house of the snake.’ 
According to Brngsch {Zeitschrift filr Mgyjpt. 
Spracke, 1876, p. 127), the sacred lake or canal bore 
the name of * Crocodile Lake* (Kharmu), the 
doirmin-land being Anna or On. 

Brugscli first showed that Thuket is the biblical 
SuccoTH, the Egyptian th being, as elsewhere, 
represented by the Hebrew o, and the vocalization 
of the name having been assimilated to that of the 
word which means ‘ booths ’ in Hebrew (Zeitschr, 
fur Mgypt, Sprmh&, 1875, p. 7). Snccoth was the 
first stage of the Israelites, in their flight from 
Egypt before ' they encamped at Etham, the 
Egyptian Khetam or ‘ fortress,* which commanded 
the approach to ^ the wilderness* (Ex 12^ 13^®). 
Pithom, accordingly, must have been in or adjoin- 
ing the land of Goshen, 

\Yiien the Fresh-water Canal was made almost 
on the lines of the old canal of Seti l. and Necho, it 
passed through the Wady Tnmil^t, and skirted 
the rains of Tel el-Maskhfita (‘the mound of 
the Image*). Various monuments of the age of 
Ramses ll. were discovered in the Tel, including 
the one from which it derived its name, and were 
removed to Ismailiya. Lepsius had already pro- 
posed to see in the Tel the site of the city of 
Raamses (Chromlogie^ p. 348) ; and Maspero, who 
published some of the inscriptions in 1877 {Revue 
arcMologique, nouv. s6r. xxxiv. p. 320), arrived at 
the same conclusion. But the study of the monu- 
ments at Ismailiya, all of which were dedicated 
to Turn by Ramses n., led Dr. Naville to suspect 
that the Tel really represented Pithom, and not 
Raamses, and accordingly he commenced excava- 
tions on the spot. The result was the discovery of 
a temple, as well as of storehouses, private habita- 
tions, the walls of the city, and various inscrip- 
tions. The city and temple proved to have been 
built by Ramses II. of the 19th dynasty, and to 
have lasted down to the Roman era. They proved 
also to be the Pi-Tum or Thuket of the hiero- 
glyphic texts. 

The discovery was important, as it not only 
settled the site of Pithom, and so threw light on 
the route of the Israelites, but it also showed that 
Ramses n., the builder of Pi-Tum, must have 
been the Pharaoh of the Oppression. Unless we 
deny the historical character of Ex the date 
of the Exodus is definitely fixed. 

Dr. Naville*8 discoveries further showed that 
Pithom changed its name in the Greek age. It 
became Heroopolis, which the Romans abbreviated 
into Ero, as is proved hj inscriptions, which 
confirm the statement of Stephanas Byzantinus 
that the Heroonpolis of Strabo was also 
known as H§rd. An explanation is thus afiEbrded 
of the reading of the LXX in Gn 46‘^ ‘he sent 
Judah before him unto Joseph to meet him at 
Heroonpolis in the land of Eamesses,’ where, it is 
noticeable, the Coptic version substitutes ‘ Pithom 
the city* for Heroonpolis. B’Anville {M^moires 
mir VEgmU^ p. 121 ftl) long ago suggested that 
Heroopolis was to be sought at Tel el-Maskhfita, 
and the suggestion was adcmted by Quatrem^re, 
Champollion, and others. In the inscription of 
the obelisk of Hermapion, quoted by Ammianus 
Mareelliniis (Champoilion, Grammaire igyptienmi 
p. 361), ‘the son of Turn* is translated ‘son of 
H§rdn* (or ‘Hdrd*). Pi-Tum or Heroopolis was 
the capita! of the 8th nome of Lower Egypt j 
consequently Herodotus was mistaken in placmg 
Fatumos in ‘Arabia.* It adjoined the Arabian 
nome, but was not actually in it. ^ The high priest 
of its temple had the title of Eerti’-sontL 

The city was in the form of a square, contain- 
ing about 55,000 square yards. The temple of 
Turn occupied a small ipace in the south-western 
angle of tne eaclesure, and seems never to have^ 


been finished. To the north was a series of brick 
buildings, in which Dr. Naville sees storehouses in 
wMchthe provisions were gathered ‘ necessary for 
armies about to cross the desert, or even for 
caravans and travellers which were on the road to 
Syria.* The chambers composing them had thick 
walls, and were without communication with one 
another, the access to them being from the top. 
The whole city was ruthlessly levelled when the 
Romans formed a camp on the site of it, and 
founded the later Heroopolis on the north-eastern 
edge of the camp immediately to the south of the 
present Fresh-water Canal. 

LiTBRATtrRB.--NavilIe, The Store-CUy 0 Pithom etnd the 
Route of the Exodus^ first memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 1S85; Jacques de Roug^, Giographie anciemie de la 
Basse- Egppte, 1891; Sayce, MOM, 1894, pp. 289ff., 250ff.; 
H. Brugsch, Bictionnaire giographique de Pancienne Egypte^ 
1879 ; see also Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and Arolmology^ 
1899, pp. 64 f., 61, 68: Ball, Li^ht from the East, p. 1091; 
Dillm.-Byssel on Ex lii. A. H. SAYCE. 

PITHON (fin'll). — One of the sons of Micah, the 
son of Merib-baal, 1 Ch 8^® (BA ii 9^^ (jiT»§, 

B A ^i6(lv), 

PITIPUL.—Pity is the same word as piety, the 
Eng. having followed the Old Fr. in separating the 
one word pietas into piiU ‘ piety,’ and pitU pity. 
The adj. ‘ pitiful* was formed after the separation, 
and is simply ‘full of pity.* But pity may he 
given or received, and ‘pitiful’ is used about 1611 
in three ways: (1) showing pity, compassionate; 
(2) exciting or deserving * pity, miserable ; (3) con- 
temptible, despicable, the modem use of the word. 
Shaks. has all three — 

(1) Rick III, I. iii. 141 — 

* I would to God my heart were flint, like Edward’s ; 

Or Edward’s soft and pitiful, like mine.* 

(2) OfMZo, I. iii. 161— 

* 'Twas passing strange, 

’Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful.* 

(3) Hamlet, in. ii. 49— ‘ That’s villainous ; and 
shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it.* In AV ‘ pitiful* is used only in the first 
sense, compassionate; La 4^® ‘The hands of the 
pitiful w^omen have sodden their own children* 
(niuDm DTI, LXX yvvaiKoov oiKTetppbvwv) ; Sir 2^^ 
‘ The Lord is . . . very pitiful* ; Ja 5^^ ‘ The Lord 
is very pitiful * (TroXbcrTrKayxPos, RV ‘ full of pity *) ; 
IP 3® ‘Be pitiful* {eUcnrXayx^oL, RV ‘tender- 
hearted’). 

The subst. ‘pitifulness* occurs in Job 
in the sense of misery. J. Hastings. 

PITY.— See Compassion. In Ezk 24^^ ‘that 
which your soul pitieth (marg. ‘pity of your 
soul *) is equivalent to ‘ object of affection* (cf. v,^®). 
There is a play upon words in the Heb. {maJivmd 
^Mkhem umahmal naphskekhem), 

PLACE OP TOLL.— See Toll (Place of). 

PLAGUE {i,e. wXirri ‘^blow,’ ‘stroke’).— A gen- 
eral term for a penalty inddicted by God. It is often 
used as a synonym of ‘ pestilence,* but is usually 
more comprehensive and used of other punishments 
as well as diseases. It is employed to indicate the 
last of the Egyptian plagues (Ex 11^), and is here 
the tr. of yaj nega\ literally ‘ a stroke.* In Lv 13 
and 14 this word occurs 59 times as descriptive of 
leprosy, as also in Dt 24®. It is used (in the verbal 
form) of Divine chastisement in general in Ps 73®' 
as a synonym of ‘ pestilence * in 1 K 8®^"®® and Ps 
91^°, and it denotes the punishment inflicted on 
Pharaoh in the matter of Sarah in Gn 12^^. 

The word is six times translated ‘plague.* 

* Of. Fuller, Eoly Warre, 4, * We leave them in a state most 
pittfuU, and little pitied.’ 
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■ It iS' used in Jos 22^^ of the plague of Baal-peor ; in 
Nn 16^®"'*''^ [Heb, of that following the re- 

bellion of Korah. Elsewhere its meaning is more 
general, as in ' Ex 12^® 30^^ Nn 8^®. The verb qu 
(AV * plague ’) in Ps 89^® is tr* by EV * smite.* 

In iJn 11^ the judgment at Kibroth-hattaavah 
is called maklcah, a word usually translated 
■ wound,* ® smiting,* ‘chastisement,* etc. In Dt 
28®^ it is employed for any disease indicted as a 
penalty, as in Ev 26^^, Dt 28®® In 1 S 4® it 

refers to the plagues of Egypt, and in Jer 50^® 
is used of the plagues to be indicted on Babylon 
and Edom, over which the enemies of these 
countries are to hiss in derision and astonishment. 

In 22 other passages ‘ plague * is the rendering 
of mag^iphak, med oi the Egyptian plagues 
in Ex 9^^; of the disease that slew the spies, Nu 
14®^ ; or that which slew the rebels who followed 
Korah, Nu 16^* [Heb. ; of Baal-peor, 

Nu 25®-®*^ 26^ 3P«, Ps 106®®-®® ; of the infliction on 
the Philistines, 1 S 6^ j and of that which followed 
David’s census, 2 S 24®^’®®, 1 Ch It is also 

prophetically employed of the punishment of those 
that neglect the ceremonial law, Lv 14^* 

‘Plague’ in. Hos 13^^ is usually tr. 

‘ pestilence.* In 1 Co 15®® Khrpov, ‘ sting,’ appears 
to be the rendering of 1:^7; the LXX in Hosea 
uses Kivrpop as the translation of a^p, and BIkki as 
that of deber. 

In NT the issue of blood is called a * plague ’ in 
Mk where the Greek term is literally 

a ‘ scourge.’ This word is used of other diseases 
in general in Mk 3^®, Lk 7^^. In EV the word 
wXtfyii is 12 times rendered ‘ plague ’ ( AV wants it 
in 9^®). See, further. Medicine, p. 324. 

■ A. Macalister. 

PLAGUES OF EGYPT*-”The judgments inflicted 
upon the E^ptians by God on account of their 
oppression 01 the Israelites and refusal to release 
them. They are detailed in Ex 7®-12®b and given 
in epitome in Ps 78^®"®^ 105^^“®®. In the longer 
narrative ten successive plagues are enumerated : 
(l)the turning the river into blood, (2) frogs, (3) 
lice, (4) flies, (5) murrain, (6) boils, (7) hail, (8) 
locusts, (9) darkness, (10) the slaying of the first- 
born. In Pfi 78 the list consists of 1, 3, 2, 8, 7, 5, 
10 1 that in F® 105 includes 9, 1, 2, 4, 3, 7, 8, 10. 
Philo gives them in the following order ; 1, 2, 3, 7, 
8, 9, 4, 5, 10, but that is to suit an obviously arti- 
ficial classification {ViL Mos. i. 17). The Jewish 
teachers use as a mnemonic the words anwa mp iisn, 
the initials of the plagues in the order given in the 
text, 

Egyptian history is silent concerning these as 
well as the other incidents of the Exodus ; but that 
is not surprising. There were, however, evidently 
several ancient versions of the story, which have 
been collated and combined by those to whom we 
owe the text in its present form. It is probable 
that the groundwork of the narrative (J) was a 
document giving an account of seven plagues, viz. 
1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10. The infliction of each of these 
is preceded by an interview of Moses with Pharaoh 
at which its onset is threatened ,* and the sign is 
brought to pass by Jahweh directly (see art. Moses, 
p, 439^). with this is combined another version 
(E), whose record embraced fourt possibly six 
plagues, viz, 1 (Ex 7 g 

9 (10®®"®*) ; there are also traces of its influence in 
the account of 10, and perhaps in that of 3. Moses 
in these is the thaumaturgist, and works by stretch- 
ing forth his hand or his rod (see art. Moses, 
p. 441»). The third component document (F) 
couples Aaron with Moses ; and, in general, attri- 
butes the carrying out of the miracle to him and 
Ms rod. The accounts of six plagues 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 

10 seem to be taken in whole or m part from this 
(see art. Moses, p. 443'). It will he seen from 


this analysis that 3 and 6 are peculiar to, P, 4 to J,' 
and 9, to E. 1, and possibly 10 are found in ail 
three, 2. and 5 in P and J, and 7 and 8 in J and E. 
This list suggests the possibility that' the list set 
forth in the Massoretic text may contain redupli- 
cated narratives. 

The district affected by the plagues is called in 
Ps 78^®' ^ ‘ the Field of Zoan ’ (i^rni^). This may 
be either a limitation to the eastern part of Lo wer 
Egypt, or, more probably, a poetics syneedociie. 
J and P in several places refer the influence of 
these visitations to all the land of Eg^^pt, meaning 
probably Lower Egypt. In 4, 5, 7, 9, MO the 
immunity of the land of Goshen is specially men- 
tioned. The interval between the first plague and 
the Exodus is not stated. ^ The actual duration of 
the 1st and 9th plagues is given, but not of the 
others. It has been supposed that the first w^as 
connected with the early stages of the Nile over- 
flow, possibly the end of June, and that the others 
occurred at intervals between that time and the 
following Passover, which was the definite ter- 
minus in point of time. The presumption in the 
narrative is that of a fairly regular and quick 
succession of stroke upon stroke. 

The plagues have been variously classified, 
Philo divides them into four groups : Ist, those in 
which God asserts His power over the grosser 
elements, earth and water, intrusting the bringing 
of the plagues to Aaron (=1, 2, 3) ; 2ad, plagues of 
air and fire inflicted by Moses ( = 7, 8, 9) ; 3rd, one 
plague hurtful to mankind inflicted by both 
together (=5) ; 4th, those inflicted directly by the 
hand of God (=4, 6, 10). The first three were 
admonitory, characterized by uneleanness and 
discomfort; those following were more or less 
destructive to property and injurious to man, lead- 
ing up to the overwhelming catastrophe of 10. 

The story of the plagues is preceded by the 
account of a series of signs which Moses wa,s 
instructed to perform: these were twofold: (1) 
two were for the purpose of attesting the reality of 
his Divine mission to his own countrymen ; (2) tlie 
other was for the purpose of influencing Piiaraoh. 
With the former pair, the conversion of his oum 
rod into a serpent, and the leprous hand, we are 
not at present concerned. The last, the conversion 
of Aaron^s rod into a serpent, is a part of tlie same 
group of signs as the plagues. This sign Moses 
caused to be performed in the presence of tlie 
advisers of Pharaoh, wlio are called D’p^jq Mllmmim 
* learned men,’ D'pifsp mehasTisMpMm or ‘ sorcerers,’ 
and D'ipano hartummim or ‘sacred scribes.’ While 
the first two names are undoubtedly Semitic, the 
last may possibly be the name ox an order of 
Egyptian priests, a derivative of the native name 
hraott but this is unlikely. In the Gr, these are 
called iiraoLdot [in Dn 1 *® <ro<piirtai] ; see, further, in 
voL ii. p. 773*" note **. There is a tradition that 
two of these were chosen to confront the two 
wonder-working Israelites, namely, Jannes and 
Jamhres (see vol. ii. p. 548). These last two names 
occur in very many forms both in Jewish and Gen- 
tile literature. When these variants are compared, 
the constant elements are Am or Ani and Mre 
or Mrif which are two of the commonest names 
found on the monuments of the 19th and of the 
immediately succeeding dynasties. In Lieblein’s 
list, Ani or some allied form of the name occurs 24 
times, and 3fri 23 times. The Go^el of Nimdemus 
calls them Mpes depdiroyres. It is suggestive that 
Ambres was the name of an Egyptian medical 
book known to Numenius and Clement (see Hora- 
pollo, i. 38). 

The first sign, that of changing a rod into a 
serpent, was the converse of the common magical 
trick of rendering snakes rigid like rods. The 
African %vho had control over serpents 
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eitlier hj Baiural power or artificially by tbe use 
of berbs (Liidolf, Hist, of Ethiopia^ Gent’s tr, ix. 

49), are mentioned by many classical writers : 

erodotiis (\v. 173), Dio Cassius (li. 14), Lucan 
(Fkars, ix. 890, 925), iElian {d& Nat, Anim. xvi. 
27), Vergil (jEn. vii 753), Solinus Polyhistor 
(ifemor, xL), Aulus Gelliu8(xvi..2), Silius itaiicus 
(i 411, iii. 302, v. 354, viii 498), Pliny (vii. 2), and 
several o tliers. Tbe same form of serpent-charming 
is still ■ practised in Egypt and North Africa, and 
has been' described by several travellers, for ex- 
ample, von Schubert (ii 116), Trotter (p. 174), 
Antes (p. 15), etc. For other observations on the 
snake as symbol and wand, see Bottiger’s Kkine 
Sckriften, 1837, p. 112. The writer has seen both 
a snake and a crocodile thrown by hypnotism into 
the condition of rigidity in which they could be 
held as rods by the tip of the tail. ■ 

(1) The First Plague, the defilement of the river, 
was a severe blow to Egyptian prejudicea The 
river was a god to whom offerings were made 
(Stern, Zeitmkr, jEmpt, Spr, 1873, 129) and adora- 
tions addressed (Maspero, Symne an Nil, 1868). 
According to the narrative in J and E, the trans- 
formation was confined to the water of the river, 
kiliing its fish but P states that it 

extended to the canals, pools, ponds, and cisterns 
of wood and stone (v.^). It is noteworthy that 
vessels of earthenware are not mentioned, and 
perhaps this may be connected with the statements 
of Alpinus(Aree3?. JBg, i. 165), Norden (i. 52), Sonnini 
(i 124), Troilo (472), and Volney (i. 20), that it is 
only in earthenware vessels that the discoloured 
waters of the Niie-flood become clear and can be 
kept clear. See also Galen, de Simpl, Med, Famlt, 
i 3, § 2. The former narrative (JE) says that 
the people dug beside the river for supplies, and 
although it says nothing of the kind of water in 
these wells, it does not say that it was blood ; the 
latter (P) declares that the water in these also 
was changed into blood, and Philo paraphrases 
this by comparing these wells to blood-vessels, 
from which the blood was flowing, as in a hasmor- 
rhage. Yolney says that the water found by 
digging wells is brackish and unfit for use (i, 16). 
Sucfi a change was plainly miraculous, and this is 
also shown by its definite duration of seven days 
and its sudden disappearance. 

In the normal condition of the river, as its 
waters rise in the third week of June, they become 
discoloure4 This has often been described by 
travellers. Abd-al-latif says that the water be- 
comes green from the framents of vegetable 
matter suspended in it, and remains discoloured 
until August (de Sacy’s tr., p. 333), and Makrizi 
refers to this alteration in colour and to the offen- 
sive exhalations from the water at a later stage 
(quoted by de Sacy, p. 345). Yansleb adds that in 
process of time the water changes in colour from 
green to a dull oohreous red (1677, p. 53). Many 
other travellers confirm this observation. See 
Maillet, p. 57 ; Tourtechot, 14 ; Hartmann, 128 ; 
Fococke, i. 199 j Savary, 1786, ii. 179. The last 
author speaks of the unwholesomeness of the 
wateri in this stage, and this is confirmed by 
Fruner (p. 21). These changes in - colour are prob- 
ably due to the wasting down of some great 
accumulation of vegetable matter high np in the 
river, like the Budd or great Nile dam^ described 
by Sir A Baker (Lake AXhert Nyanm, ii. p. 329). 
arenberg attributes the red coloration to ' a 
minute organism, Spkceroplea annuliim Agardh, 
which multiplies in the water after the inundation, 
and he has described a large number of cases of 
red discoloration of water in Foggendorf s Annals 
for 1830, p. 477. ^This reddening of ponds by 
minute organisms is not uncommon. Swammer- 
dam tells us that he saw a pool in the Bois de 
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Vincennes made crimson by minute crustaceans. 
Schuyl describes the same at Leyden, and Hjaerne 
at Daiecarlia {Byhel der Natnure, 1737, pp. 89, 90). 
The present writer has seen a similar discoloration 
in a pool in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, on account 
of enormous quantities of a species ot Peridinium, 
The example in 2 K 3^® may he quoted here. It 
has recently been shown that in many of these 
coloured animals the pigment is contained in 
parasitic bacteria. 

Changes in the water of the Nile were not un- 
known in the legendary history of Egypt. Manetho 
states that in the days of Nephercheres (about B.c. 
4000) the Nile for eleven days flowed with honey. 
Eusebius mentions the same change as occurring 
in the reign of a nameless king 200 years earlier. 

The plague must have been a serious calamity to 
the whole population, not only on account of the 
lack of water, but also because of the killing of the 
fish, as these formed an important element in the 
^et of the Egyptian. There is a little obscurity 
in the description, arising probably from the 
different standpoints of the original authors of the 
narratives. In v.^’’ Moses was instructed to say to 
Pharaoh that he would cause the plague by smiting 
with his rod on the waters (E), while in v.^® (P) 
Aaron is instructed to bring the plague by stretch- 
ing forth his rod. 

The plague lasted seven days and was appar- 
ently then suddenly removed. It was imitated by 
the magicians, which seems to imply that not all 
the water of the land was transformed. As to the 
time of year of its occurrence, if the phenomenon 
had any relation to the natural discoloration, it 
probably took place about the height of the flood 
in the month of Epiphi (beginning June 25), or, if 
Ehrenberg’s hypothesis be adopted, probably in 
the month of Thoth, beginning about the 29th 
August. 

(2) The Second Plague, that of the frogs (Ex 
8^ J, P), was preceded by an interview with 
Pharaoh, at which Moses announced the visita- 
tion. This was afc once brought upon the land 
^ the agency of Aaron stretching forth his hand, 
iftogs are in most years plentiful in the Nile, 
and the ponds and canals connected with it, but 
do not usually wander far from the water ; but 
now they suddenly swarmed on the land, invad- 
ing the houses, even the bed-chambers, ovens, 
and kneading-troughs. In Ps 78^*® they are said 
to have destroyed the Egyptians, hence some 
Kabbinical authorities suppose these were other 
than ordinary frogs, but the word used, z^pharded 
(LXX ^drpaxos), is the name of the ordinary 
amphibian. It was noticed by some Hebrew 
writers that while the word is used in the plural 
in general, it is singular in v.®, literally, ‘and 
the frog ascended,’ hence Akiba says in Semoth 
Bahhah that there was but one frog, so rapidly 
prolific that it filled the whole land. The word 
IS obviously used as a collective, as it occasionally 
is in Arabic. The magicians imitated the miracle, 
but, as more than one commentator remarks, 
when the land was fuU of frogs, who could tell 
those brought by the Israelites from those of 
their Egyptian imitators? The plague must have 
been one of great irritation, not only from the 
discomfort, but from the croaking noise which at 
times frogs utter continually. The Nile frogs 
make a sharp sound like two pieces of wood 
striking together (Hasselquist, pp. 68, 254, 304). 
The frog was not reckoned unclean by the 
Egyptians, nor was it specially venerated in 
Lower Egypt as far as is known. In the Egyptian 
language the figure of a frog was used as a 
numerical symbol for 100,000 with the phonetic 
value hfnu. In Upper Egypt there was an obscure 
goddess represented with a frog’s head and named 
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Ektt hut we know little of tier, except that in the 
Sliddle Empire the superintendents of nomes in 
Upper Egypt are called her priests, especially 
about the I2th dynasty. Horapollo says that the 
frog was the symbol of Ptah because it is the 
representative of man in embryo {HierogL i. 25), 
but there is no native confirmation of this. A 
frog-headed figure, called * Ka, the father of 
waters/ is figured by ‘Wilkinson and thought by 
Mm to be a form of Ptah (iii. 15). In Papyrus 
■ Ehers liL a frog boiled in oil is recommended as an 
external application for swelling of the abdomen. 

Several species of frog inhabit the Nile, the 
commonest being Mana esculentaj Mn JSfilotica, and 
B, Mosaica, They are called in Egyptian "Mnh and 
in Coptic Xpo The sagacity of the Egyp- 
tian frog is said to exceed that of all others. See 
.iElian, Varm Historimi i. 3. 

Plagues of frogs were known in ancient times. 
Pliny (viii. 43), Orosius {iii. 23), iElian {de Nat. 
Anim. ii. 86), Diodorus (iii. 29) mve instances of 
these. Athenseus quotes from Heraclides Limbus 
an account of an invasion of frogs in Paeonia and 
Dardania, wMch drove out the iuhabitants; and 
Justinus, in his epitome of Trogus Pompeius (xv. 2), 
speaks of a similar occurrence in Thracia Abderitis. 
lowers of frogs are often referred to by the old 
writers, ^lian tells us that he experienced on 
Ms way to Dicsearchia a fall of rain mixed with 
tadpoles and mud {Hist. Anim. ii. 66). Several 
such occurrences are referred to in BeyerlincMs 
Theatrum, under the head of Pluvice extraordi- 
narim. See also Talentinus Alhertus, de Pluma 
Prodigiosa. Similar occurrences are reported in 
recent times, one in London, in the Mirror for 
4th Aug. 1838. Several others are collected in 
Andrews’ JBooh of Oddities, 1892, and some well- 
authenticated Scottish instances are given in the 


Nile Valley is reported by Haggard {Unaer tfres- 
cent and Star, 1896, p. 279). For Egyptian frogs 
see Seetzen (Beisen aurch Syrien, etc., 1854, iii 
pp. 245, 350, 364, 490, 601); see also Cameron, 
Across Africa,\.^^. 

At Moses’ entreaty the frogs were removed, and 
their dead bodies were gathered in heaps which 
made the land to stink, and probably gave rise to 
plagues. Appius tells us that when the people of 
Antareia had offended Apollo, he sent, among 
other plagues, au immense host of frogs, which, 
when they decomposed, poisoned the waters and 
caused a pestilence which drove them from their 
homes {de rebus lUyricis, 4). See also ^Elian, de 
Nat. Anim. xvii. 41. 

(3) (4) The Third and Fourth Plagues consisted 
of insect pests, the former of hinnim, or 
D|3 Jdrmdm, tr. lice AV and KV, * sand flies or fleas’ 
BVm I the latter of a’li? ^drdhh, tr. flies AV and EV. 
The account of the Third Plague is derived from 
P (Ex 8^®*^®), that of the Fourth from J {v.®^'*®^). 
The Unnah was probably a stinging fly, mosquito 
or gnat, such as was, and still is, common in 
Egypt (Herodotus, ii. 95). A cognate word is 
applied in Fmh to a grain-fly. This plague was 
sent without any warning to Pharaoh, and was 
brought about by Aaron smiting the dust with his 
rod, as God commanded him. The insects attacked 
man and beast (v.^'^), devouring them (Fs 78"*®). 
The Interpretation in AV and BV, * lice,’ is an 
ancient one, as it is found in Jos, Ant ll. xiv. 3, 
and in many other Jewish writings. LXX renders 
the Heb. words by <rKPi<p€$, (ncvires, or the 

name given to small insects found in figs and other 
fruits (Theophrastus, Hist Plant, ii. 9, iv. 17), 
and the Vulgate calls them dniphes. ’Kvl'irm and 
are mentioned by Aristophanes as fig-para- 
sites {Ams, 690). Philo (Vita Mosis, i 17) says 
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■that they were small insects which not only pierced 
the skin, but set up intolerable itching and pene- 
trated the eyes and nose. Origen describes tlwiiii 
as little flying insects (Horn, in Ex. iv. 6). Tlm-t 
they were not lice in the ordinary sense of fciie 
word is shown by their attacking beasts as well as 
men, for none of the three species of human pedi- 
cuii will live and multiply freely on animals. It 
has been argued in favour of the ordinary interpre- 
tation that they came ont of the dust, but wdiiie 
lice are not generated naturally in dust, the eggs 
of some species, of the common small stinging 
flies are found in dried pools. Most travellers in 

a t speak of these gnats as^ one of the most 
iesome of pests (see Troilo, 774; .Prosper 
Alpinns, Hist. Nat. jEgypti, i. 4. 3 ; ‘Wittinan, 
ii. 135 ; Scholz, 93 ; Lepsius, 93 ; Eussegger, iii, 13 ; 
Lane, i. 4, and others). Such flies are always 
worst after the recession of the inundation in 0<“to- 
her (Hartmann, i. 250), the iarvm living in pools 
and the perfect insects emerging as these dry 
up. 

The magicians were unable to cope with these 
insects or to produce them, as they themselves 
were attacked by them, so they called them the 
‘ finger of God.’ In Egyptian dd ntru = the phrase 
in the text, is found in several papyri (see Papyrus 
438 Boulaq), and is used of anything sent by the 
divinity. The magicians meant thereby that the 
plague was sent by their own gods, not by Moses* 
The account of the plague is imperfect, as there 
is no mention of Pharaoh’s entreaty for its removal, 
or of Moses’ intervention for this purpose ; but in 
the case of the Fourth Plague, that of the "uruhh 
or ‘swarms’ (8^®^*, P), these lacunje are supplied. 
There Moses is recorded to have threatened the 
infliction, and the Loed is said to have brought up 
the swarms, and at Pharaoh’s entreaty they were 
afterwards removed. The nature of these pests is 
not mentioned, nor is there any reference to the 
magicians. These insects are called by LXX and 
Symmachus Kvvbfxvia, ‘dog-flies,’ interpreted by 
Jerome in the last paragraph of his epistle to 
Sunnia and Freteia *omne genus muscarum,* as if 
it were KQipbfivia, Aquila in Ps 78 calls them wdpL- 
fuKTot, * a mixed multitude,* a %vord used of crowds 
of men by .dEschylus, Persm, 53, ‘ a motley host/ 
Josephus (Ant ii. xiv. 3), Jerus. Targiims, aa*adya, 
and other Hebrew authorities call them different 
kinds of pestilent animals, but, as Enobei remarks, 
some particular creature must be meant. 

Flies of many kinds abound in E||y|>t and are 
common pests, as testified by Sonnini (ii, 320), 
Came (i 77), Euppell (73), etc. Such swarms are 
often brought up by the south wind, , filling the 
houses and appearing in clouds. Comparison of 
the descriptions of these two plagues given in the 
passage renders it probable that 3 and 4 arc both 
accounts of the one plague given by difeent 
writers. Ps 105 groups them together, while Ps 
78 makes no mention of the kinnim. With this 
plague began the sundering of the land of Goshen 
from the rest of Egypt. 

(5) (6) In like manner there is a probable con- 
nexion between the Fifth Plague (Ex J), tlw 
murrain, and the Sixth (9®, F), the boils, Keither 
of these is explicitly mentioned in Ps 78 or 106, 
unless they are the *evil angels’ mentioned be- 
tween the hail and the , tenth plague in the 
fomer ; and, considering the connexion between 
disease and demonology in the Jewish mind, this 
is probable. Plague 5 was heralded by an announce- 
■ ment to Pharaoh, while there was no such for 6, 
The Fifth was sent directly from the hand of the 
LoBD, while Moses and Aaron are the instruments 
in the ^ Sixth. It is also explicitlj stated that 6 was 
upon beast as well as man (v/®). All tiiese con- 
siderations strengthen the probability that these 
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sre respectively, the Jaiiwistic and Priestly records 
of tlie one plague. 

The nature of the murrain is not given ; it was 
ikn *a very grievous pestilence' (see 

Pestilence and Plague, ,pp. 755, 865), but the 
word deher is too general to give a definite idea of 
its species. Leyxer has conjectured that it might be 
anthrax or mihahrand (Herzog, EEt viii. p. 251). 
It was a disease , afiecting fi.ocks, herds, camels, 
horses, and asses, evidently very fatal (though v.^® 
shows that * al! ' is not literally intended). Severe 
cattle plagues have been recorded in Egypt by 
many writers, Prnner says that splenic fever, 
anthrax, and rinder|)est occasionally prevail, and 
speaks of an epidemic of the last in March 1842;* 
which lasted nine months, and was very destrae- 
tive, bnt it did not affect camels or horses. 
Camels are not very liable to epizootic diseases, 
but suffer sometimes from tuberculosis, and often 
from Itch (102 ff.). They were, however, at the 
time of Moses not plentiful in Egypt, if they 
vrere found there at all (see Chabas, Mudm sur 
fAnttquiU Hutorifue^ 1873, p. 398 ff. j and Dillm, 
on Ga 12^*^). Lepsius mentions the same outbreak 
of cattle-plague in 1842, which had been fatal to 
40,000 oxen (p. 14) ; and it is also graphically 
described by Mrs. Poole {Tim Englishwoman in 
Eggptt L 59, 114 j ii. 32). 

We have no mention of the removal of this 
plague, which probably worked itself out; but 
immediately succeeding it, if not a part of the 
same infiiction, was the outbreak of the shShin 
or ‘boils' on mankind and beast. This came 
without warning, Moses and Aaron being in- 
structed to sprinkle handfuls of the ashes of a 
furnace towards heaven. Although probably for 
the most part derived from P, there are signs of 
the influence of E in v.®. This plague affected all 
classes, but we do not read that it was very fatal. 
Its nature has been discussed already in Medicine, 
p. 324, and references to similar diseases in Egypt 
will be found in Niebxihr {Deser, (TArabie, i. 133). 
Little blister-like swellings on the skin are de- 
scribed by Bobel (Wanderungen, ii. 184); a more 
severe form is recorded by Berggren {Eeisen in 
uEg, ii, 121). SimOar diseases are described by 
Yansleb {Voyage en Egypte, 1677, p. 58), Volney 
{Travels, Eng. tr. i. 248), Wittman (who notices 
the pestilential effects produced by the putrid 
carcases of camels, horses, etc., around the Otto- 
man camp, leading to malignant fever, etc., and 
whose ‘ Medical Journal ' is most valuable). Travels 
with the Turkish Army, 1803 ; Russegger (i. 247) ; 
Seetzen {Eeisen, iii. 204, 209, 377), etc. In view of 
the recently discovered capacity of mosquitos and 
gnats to carry contagion, it is striking to note 
that disease of man and beast so quickly followed 
the swarms of flies. Josephus puts the distemper 
of animals as a supplement to the plagues of the 
swarms. 

(7) (8) Egypt was essentially an agricultural 
country, as we can gather from the monuments, 
especially from the tomb-pictures; therefore the 
two plagues which followed affected the material 
prosperity of the country in its most vital point. 
The Plague of the hail virus foretold to Pharaoh by 
Moses at Ms next interview (9^®, J), and by the 
warning he gave the Egyptians the opportunity of 
saving their cattle. On tie day following, Moses,- 
by God's command, stretched forth ' Ms hand to' 
heaven (v,^, E), and the storm of lightning and hail 
burst over the land, beating down the crops, break- 
ing the trees, and killing the cattle left by the 
murrain (v.®®). Yisitations of this kind, though not 
unexampled, are exceedingly rare in Egypt (see 
Hail, voi ii. p.. 282). Praner saw hail showers only 
three times in twelve years, and these were siighv, 
whEe he knew of only one fatal case of lightning 


stroke in that time (p. 36). Sonnini describes a 
thunderstorm accompanied by snow (hail?) in 
January (ii. 133), Niebuhr in December (i. 497), as 
also Thevenot (i. 344). Wittman says that on 
20bh November 1801 ‘ we had a tremendous storm 
of rain, thunder, and lightning, which began at two 
o’clock and continued near tw^o hours ’ (p. 577). 
Another storm occurred in March. Lepsius relates 
that in December 1843 there was a sudden storm 
growing into a hurricane ‘such as I had never 
seen in Europe,’ and a hail which made the day 
dark as night (p. 26). Monconys also describes a 
lightning storm in J anuary (p. 180) ; Pococke notes 
lightning and rain in the Fasryum in February 
(p. 92). Seetzen experienced it also in March (iii. 
98) ; Yansleh heard thunder only twice in Egypt, 
in January and May 1673 (p. 39). 

The destruction of the cattle was due to their 
being in the field in spite of the warning. Niebuhr 
says that the herds are put out in the field from 
January to April (i. 142), and Hartmann that they 
are generally kept in their stalls from May to the 
end of November (i. 232). See also Diodorus 
Siculus, L 36). The date of this plague is fixed by 
y^ 8 i.s 2 which say that it happened when the 
barley was in the ear and the flax m bud (‘boiled,’ 
AY), but the wheat and spelt were not yet in ear, 
or sufficiently forward to be destroyed. Flax is 
sown usually in mid-November or December, rarely 
as late as in January (Russegger, i. 231), and 
flowers in February (v. Schubert, ii. 137 ; Forskal, 
Flora, p. xliii) or March (Russegger) ; it is usually 
pulled in April (Seetzen, iii. 241), according to 
Wilkinson about 110 days after sowing. Knobel 
quotes Sicard for its flowering as early as Decem- 
ber, but this must have been exceptional. Denon 
found the barley in flower in December (p. 143). 
Sonnini says that the barley is nearly a month 
earlier than the wheat (ii. p. 20), and Brown, that 
the wheat is beginning to bud at the end of 
January (ii. p. 138), Wheat, spelt, and barley are 
generally sown in November. The barley harvest 
IS early in March, sometimes 90 days after sowing. 
In Olivier’s Journey to the Pyramids in April, he 
found the barley already cut, the flax mostly 
pulled, but the wheat was ripening (iii, 125). Yon 
Schubert (ii, 175) and Forskal confirm these ob- 
servations, and state that the barley is ripe by the 
end of February or beginning of March, while the 
wheat is not ripe until April {Flora, p. xliii). The 
spelt (AY ‘rye’) ripens at tne same time as the 
wheat (Forskal, p. xxvi). The deduction from 
these data is that the plague took place probably 
about the middle of January. Confirmatory ob- 
servations as to the ripening of crops in Egypt will 
be found in Radziwill {Hierosolymita Feregrinatio, 
Brunsberg, 1601, 159), Nordmeyer {Oom7nenL Calen- 
dar Mqypt., Gottingen, 1792, 23-29), Shaw (ii. 171). 

The Eighth Plague, that of locusts (Ex 10'*'®* 

J, E) followed while yet the devastation of the last 
plagues was fresh in the memories of the people, 
who said to Pharaoh, ‘Knowest thou not that 
Egypt is destroyed ? ’ (v.*^). Pharaoh was warned 
of its imminence, but Moses and Aaron wereUiiven 
from his presence (v,^^). The plague followed the 
stretching forth of Moses’ hand Xv.^®} or rod (v,^®) 
over the land, and the locusts were brought from 
the Arabian side by an east wind. The coming 
of locusts from the East has been mentioned 
by Shaw, as it was in olden time by Agathar- 
cnides {MareEuhrvm, eh. v.) and Diodorus (iii. 29). 
Strabo likewise speaks of the locust-eaters of the 
Galla country, to whom the west wind drives the 
great clouds of these insects on which they live, 
and the unwholesome nature of that food (xvi. 
p. 772). 

The species of locust was the ^arhth, os 
common migratory locust (see above, p. ISO*-), 
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The jgecaliarity of the 'plague , waS' their coming in 
such immense anmhers, for Egypt is by no means 

liable tO' devastation by locusts as Syria ; and 
they swept clean all the remnants of vegetation 
that the hail had left, including the wheat and the 
spelt. The ground was darkened, that is, concealed 
by the mnltitnd© of the locusts. Burckhardt has 
described such a locust - plague in the 
{Syria^ f. S81). Lepsius also, m March 1843, while 
engaged in opening a sarcophagus in a mummy 
pit, was suddenly overshadowed by a cloud of 
locusts from the south-west, which darkened the 
heavens {p. 45). Denon saw in May an immense 
mass of locusts flying from east to west a little 
over the ground (p. 286). YolneVs description of 
the locust-plague in Syria is well known (i. 305). 

At Pharaoh’s entreaty Moses prayed for their 
removal, which was accomplished by a strong 
wind from the Mediterranean, which swept them 
into the Bed Sea, for, destructive as they are, they 
are the sport of the winds so much that * tossed 
like a locust’ is a proverbial expression (Ps 109^®). 

For other references to locusts in Egypt see 
Tischendorf s Beise im Orient^ i. 252 ; Shaw, 165 ; 
Hasselquist, 264 ; Niebuhr, 168 ; Forskal, 81. 

(9) The Plague of darkness was sent without 

warning, and was brought on by Moses stretching 
forth his hand E). For three days the land 

was covered with a palpable cloud which shut out 
all light from sun, moon, and stars. This condition 
is described in the words ‘that one may 

feel (the) darkness’ (LXX frika^Tyrby <rK6ros). Of 
this plague there is a graphic account in Wis 17. 

It has been supposed that the author of J did 
not know of this plague, from the words ‘ only this 
once* in v.”, but it may have been immediately 
after the locusts, as if a part of the same visita- 
tion, The condition of darkness referred to is 
strikingly like that brought about by the severer 
form of the electrical wind hamsin. This is a S. 
or S.W. wind that is so named because it is liable 
to blow during the 25 days before and the 25 days 
after the vernal equinox (Aam5m=50). It is often 
not so much a storm or violent wind as an oppres- 
sive hot blast charged with so much sand and fine 
dust that the air is darkened. It causes a black- 
ness equal to the worst of London fogs, while the 
air is so hot and full of dust that respiration is 
impeded. There are excellent accounts of these 
storms of darkness in Prosper Alpinus, Medic^ 
Mgy^t, L 7; Savary, iL 229; Nieouhr, i. 468; 
Legh, 48 ; v. Schubert, ii, 409 ; Buppellj 270 ; 
Sonnini, ii. 166; Pruner, 35; Wittman, ii. 54; 
Tolney, i. 47 ; Pococke, i. 306. Denon says that 
it sometimes travels as a narrow stream, so that 
one part of the land is light while the rest is dark 
(p. 286). In such a way the Land of Goshen was 
left unclouded while the rest of Egypt was dark. 
As the first plague showed God’s power over the 
river, so did this over the light of the sun, who as 
JKa was one of Egypt’s chief deities. At Pharaoh’s 
request this plague was also removed. Three days 
is not an uncommon duration for the hmrnin, 

(10) The Death of the Fii»stbom.-Lln his last 
interview with ^Pharaoh, Moses was dismissed 
from Ms presence with the threat of death if he 
again appeared on behalf of Israel, whereupon he 
announced God’s last judgment (11^). The plague 
followed at midnight on that day. God claimed 
all the firstborn of humanity as His own, and 
ordained that in Israel they were to be redeemed 
by sacrifice (13^®), In this plague the unredeemed 
firstborn of Egrot were sacrificed in one great 
slaughter. It aimeted all classes from Pharaoh on 
the throne to the maid at the mill (11®, J), to the 
captive in the prison (12*^®, J, P) as well as the 
domestic cattle. By this final catastrophe the 
obstinacy of Pharaoh was overcome, and, as Moses 
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had foretold, the Egyptians not only freed Israel, 
but commanded their exodus. 

There are many traditional and historical records 
of sudden outbreaks of plague. See Syncelliia 
(i, 101-103), Diodorus (40), Thucydides, *(iL, 48), 
Procopius (ii. 22), etc. ^lodern outb.reaks in 
the month of April, or a little after the vernal 
equinox, are reported by Bruce (iii. 715),' Sonnini 
(i, 277), Tobler (Lustreise^ i. 137), Legli (113).. .It. 
is worthy of note that many authorities say that 
the plague often is worst at the time of the hanmm 
wind (Prosper Alpin. i. 7; Thevenot, i, 375 ; v. 
Schubert, ii. 138; Lane, L 3; and Primer, p. 419), 
The coexistence of cattle disease witii ^the plague 
is mentioned by Dobel {Wanderungen, ii. 205). 

The account of this plague bears internal evi- 
dence that it is compiled from materials from all 
three sources. 

This catastrophe has been regarded by some as 
a sudden outbreak of pestis dderans, but accord- 
ing to the narrative it cannot have been a natural 
plague, but on account of the peculiarities in its 
course and incidence it was evidently a direct 
interposition, and one the memory of which was 
meant to have a lasting eftect on the conduct of 
Israel (13^^' ^®). 

In reviewing the narratives of these Divine 
judgments, we have seen not only that there are 
reasons to believe that they consisted of eight 
episodes, 1, 2, 3 (4), 6 (6), 7, 8, 9, 10, but that 
there is a certain thread of connexion running 
through the series. If the first took place towards 
the end of the period of high Nile in August, it 
is probable that the second occurred in September, 
which is still the month when frogs are most 
abundant. The insect plagues may conjecturally 
be supposed to follow m October or November, 
and the disease plagues in December. The notes 
of time of the hail-plague give us surer ground 
to refer it to January. The locusts and the dark- 
ness intervened between this and the 14th of Abib 
(the date of the Exodus). 

In some of the series, and possibly in all, it 
is to be noted that the Divine power used the 
ordinaiy seasonal phenomena in a miraculously 
intensijSed form as the instrument of judgment. 
If the narrative of J, which confines the blood- 
change to the Nile, be taken as the oldest account, 
it is possible that it may have been due to some 
special detachment of a dam of vegetable matter 
like the Sudd above referred to. This, with the 
organisms which must exist in myriads in it, 
might well have caused the discoloration and fmtor 
of the "waters. Such a mass of organic matter with 
its concomitant animal life would be the condition 
under which frogs would multiply rapidly, and 
may have been the antecedent used to bring about 
the condition of the Second Plague. The decom- 
posing masses of frogs could not fail to have been 
the best possible breeding grounds of very many 
kinds of insects, a veritable ‘motley multitude* 
fulfilling the name of the Fourth Plague. The 
results of recent bacteriological observations show 
how great a factor in the spread of disease these 
insects are, and so 5 and 6 would follow as the 
sequences of 3 and 4, The Seventh inaugurates 
.a new series, and is followed by the two other 
plagues, depending on atmospheric conditions. The 
onset of the east wind brou^ife the locusts, and the 
shift to the west removed them, while the drop- 

S of the wind to the south-west brought up the 
ded hamsiny calling the plague in its tram. 

In the Apocalyptic visions of the trumpets and 
vials (Bev 8 E) much of the imagery is taken from 
the story of the Plagues in Egypt. 

Ltoeattoh.-— A bd-al-latif, Midori Epyptf Preticli tr., 
Paris, 1810 ; Antes, Mommrs and Uudoms of the Bgyiptianey 
London, 1800 ; Berggren, Bmen in Muropa u. im MorgenlaMet 
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1834 ; Brown, SmUm TrmeU, Loud. 1753; Brace, 
fmmm to dmmer tho Sourm of the Mile, Edinb. 1790; Came, 
2Mt$r$ from tlm Emt, London ; de Maillet, IXescHptim de 
fMgypte, Paris, 1735; Benon, Voyage dans VEgypte, Paris, 
1802; Dinmann-Ryssel, Escodm und Leviticus, Leipzig’, 1897; 
Dobei, Wanderufhgen dureh Mur,, Asie^i, etc., Eisenach, 1851 ; 
Bfchhom, * de .Sgypti, Anno Mirabiii,’ in Comment. Soe. Regioe 
Gottingensis, 1817, iv, p. 35; Forskitl, Bescriptio Animalium 
quos itinere Orient. ooservaviL, Havnise, 1775, also Flora 
ASIgyptiaco-’AfaMaa, Havniss, 1775 ; ' Hartmann, Comment, de 
Geographm Africm, Getting. 1791 ; Hasselquist, Voyages and 
TfOfmh in the Lemni, Lond. 1766 ; Knobei, Exodus, Leipzig, 
1867 ; Lane, Modem Mgyptiam ; Legh, Narrative of a Journey 
in Egypt, London, 1817 ; Lepsins, Brmfe am jEgypten, Berlin, 
1852 ; Honconys, Joimial de ses Voyages, Lyon. 1665 ; Niebuhr, 
Description d* Arabic, Amsterdam, 1774 ; Olivier, Voyage dans 
r Empire Othoman, etc., Paris, 1801 ; Pococke, Description of 
the Emt, Lond. 1743 ; Praner, KranJsheiten des Orients, Erlan- 
gen, 1847 ; Riippell, Mdse in Mubien, etc., Prankfort-a.-M. 1829 ; 
Eussegger, Meisen in Europa, etc., Stuttgart, 1841--48 ; Savary, 
Letters on Egypt, London, 1786 ; Scholz, Biblisch» Kritische 
Reise in Paldstina, Leipzig, 1823; von Schubert, Reisen in 
dem Morgenland, Erlangen, 1838 ; Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, 
etc., Berlin, 1854-59 ; Shaw, Travels and Obs. in Barbary, 
etc., Oxford, 1738; Sonnini, Voyages dans VEgypte, Paris, 
1799 ; Thevenofe, Travels in the Levant, London, 1687 ; Tobler, 
Wmiderungen nach Paldstina, Gotha. 1859,; Tourtechot, Sieur 
de Granger, Relation du Voyage fait en Egypte, Paris, 1745 ; 
Troilo, Orienialische Rembeschreibung, 1671 ; Trotter, Mission 
to the Coxvrt of Ilorocco, Edinburah, 1881 ; Vansleb, Mouvelle 
Relation d*xm Voyage fait en Egypte, Paris, 1677 ; Volney, 
Travels through Syria and Egypt, Eng. tr. London, 1787; 
Wilkinson, Manrmrs and Cmtoms of Ancient Egyptians, 
London, 1876 ; Wittman, Travels in Egypt with the Turkish 
Aryny and the English Mission, London, 1803. There is very 
little of value in the Talmudic or Babbinic literature. 

A. Maoalistee. 

FLIIH.— This word (as a suhst.) stands in AV, 
in some cases inaccurately, for several very different 
terms in the Heb., which it has been the aim of 
BY, though with only partial success, to express 
and distinguish correctly. The following are the 
words which are tr^^ ‘ plain ’ in AV 

1, ‘meadow’ in Jg 11®® (‘the plain of the 
vineyards,’ BV * Abel-cheramim ’). 

2, ‘ oak ’ (in accordance with an oM Jewish 
interpretation), in ‘plain(s) of Moreh,’ Gn 12®, Bt 
11®®, and ‘of Mamre,’ Gn 13'® 14^® 18b BV m each 
case ‘oak(s),’ marg. * terebintlifs) ’ ; also in Jg4^^ 
§,«• »7^ 1 S 10® (BV as before), See Moreh. 

3, rri/i?:?! (from ‘to cleave’), a broad plain 

hetmeen hills {‘a surrounding of hills seems 
necessary to the name Bikah, as if land laid opm 
in the midst of hills,’ EG EL 655, where mention 
is also made of a small upland plain, surrounded 
by mountains, on the E. of Jordan, called the 
BeJp^as or [dimin.] the BukeA'a; see also Stanley, 
SBy App. ^ 5), In AY b^dh is rendered ‘ plain ’ 
in Gn IP, Neh 6® {‘the plain of Ono’), Ezk 3®®*®®, 
Am i» {BY ‘valley’), Bn 3^ (Aram. ‘the 

plain of Bura ’), Elsewhere in AV and BY ‘ valley,’ 
by which, however, must then be understood not 
a ravine but a broad mle. The Bii^'dhs 
mentioned by name in the OT are those of 
Jericho, Bt 34® (‘the Kikkar [see below], (even) 
the plain of Jericho’); of Mizpeh, Jos 11® (prob. 
the 3ferj *Ayun, K.W. of Ban, between the Litani 
and the 5asbani) ; of Lebanon, Jos 11*^ 12'^ (prob- 
ably the broad flat plain between Lebanon and 
Hermon, even now called in Arabic by^ a nearly 
corresponding %vord, el-BeJpaa) ; of Megiddo, 2 Oh 
35®®, Zee 12^^ (the plain of Esdraeion, girt by 
hills on all sides; see EGHL 385 f.); or Ono, 
Hell 6® (7 m. S.E. of Joppa) ; of Aven, Am P (the 
broad plain between Lebanon and Hermon ; see 
Aten) ; and of Bura, Bn 3^ (near Babylon). 
BiMdhs without names are referred to in Gn IP, 
Ezk 3®®* 8^ 37^* ® (in the vision of the dry bones ; 

prob. the same as the bii^dh of 3®® etc.) ; the word 
occurs also, without reference to specific localities, 
la Bt 8’ iPb Ps 104®, Is 40^ (see BVm), 41i® 63^^ 
(all). The retention of the two renderings ‘plain’ 
amd * valley ’ in BY is to be regretted ; but it is 
no doubt uue, at least in part, to the fact that 
there Is no exactly corresponding English term. 

Plain’ is, on the Aole, preferable to ‘valley.’ 


4. 133 (properly a round, e.g. of metal, ®.e. a 

‘talent,’ or of bread, i.e. a loaf or round cake), 
used specifically of the ‘round,’ or as we should 
probably say, the ‘oval,’ of Jordan, the (approxi- 
mately) oval or oblong basin into which the 
depression {el-GMr) through which the Jordan 
flows expands, as it approaches the N. end of the 
Bead Sea : it must also, if the ‘ cities of the 
kikkdr^ are rightly placed at the S, end of the 
Bead Sea, have included the Dead Sea itself.* 
The expressions used are kikkdr of Jordan,’ 
Gn I K 7^® (=2 Oh and ‘the 

alone, Gn 19^?- s®- Bt 34® (cited above), 2 S 
18®®. The word occurs also, perhaps in the same 
sense, in Neh 3®® ; but probably in a more general 
sense in 12®® (see Gomm. : AV * the plain country ’). 
In BV always ‘ Plain ’ (usually with a capital P). 
Cf. SB 284, 287, 488; EGHL 505 f. No doubt 
this is the region meant by i} Teplx(vpos rod 'lopBdmv 
in Mt 3® ; for LXX renders n|3 by g wepixcopos in Gn 
and 2 Ch {ijT. roO *Iopddrov in Gn and by 

TO. irepixwpa in Bt. 

5. iw'p a smooth and level tract of country (from 
1 ®?; ‘ to be level’) *. the general meaning of the 
word appears well from Fs 26^® 27^t ('a path of 
evenness% 143^® (BVm), also from I K 20®®-®® 
(where it is opposed to the ‘hills’), Is 40^ BVm 
(‘ level ’ ; {} nj^i??), Zee 4^. With the art., this word 
is used specifically of the elevated plateau, or 
table-laud, of Keuben or Moab, E. ot the Bead 
Sea, Bt 3^® 4^®, Jos 17.21 20 ®, Jer 48®*®^ (in 
the prophecy on Moab), 2 Ch 26^®. AV and BY in 
all these passages render ‘ plain,’ except Bt 4^®, Jer 
48®^ ‘plain country,’ and 2 Gli 26^® AV ‘plains,’ 
BV has sometimes the marg. ‘ Or, 

6. n^-i^ steppe (in poetry, Is 85^* ® 40®, Jer J.7® aL), 

with the art., as a proper name, the ‘Arabah, 
the name given to the gravelly, sandy, and gener- 
ally unfertile floor of the valley through which the 
Jordan runs, and which extends southwards to the 
Gulf of *Akabah (see Arabah ; and 483 f.), 

now called el-GMr Hollow, or Be;^ession), 
in AV nearly always ‘the plain,’ in BV ‘the 
Ardhah,’ Bt ’ 2 ® (here of the same valley, S. of 
the Bead Sea, now eVArdhah), 3^’'*^'^+ 449.49 
(AV ‘the champaign’), Jos 3^® 8 ^^ (see Bilim.) 
112.16 121 . 8 . 8.8 1818.18 (AV ‘Arabah,’ RV ‘the 
Arabah’), 1 S 23®^, 2 S 2®® 4^ 15®®, 2 K 14®® 25^ 
(=sJer 39^ =52^), Ezk 47® (AV ‘ the desert’), Am 6^^ 
(AV ‘the wilderness’), Zee 14^®, BV (fig. of a 
level*, MT, however, as Baer shows, points both 
here and in Is 33® without the art., i.e. ‘like a 
steppe’) ; see also Is 33® BVm. 

The same word, in the plural, occurs also in the 
two expressions, ‘the plains — better steppes, or 
desert parts--oi Moab,’ Nu 22^ 26®‘ ®® 3P® 33^®- 4®- ®® 
35^ 36^®, Bt 34^ (see Driver), v.®, Jos 13®®, and ‘ of 
Jericho,’ Jos 4^® 5^®, 2 K 25» (Jer 39® 52®), of the 
parts of the same depression, on the opposite sides 
of the Jordan, in the latitude of Jericho. In the 
case of the plur., BV retains the rendering ‘ plains ’ ; 
in 2 S 15®® 17^® (‘plains of the wilderness^), how- 
ever, it follows the Kethibh (niini; for and 

renders ‘ fords ’ (with marg. ‘ plains ’). There may 
not be a precise English emiivaient ; but ‘ plains,’ 
it should be remembered, does not at all express 
the distinctive idea of the Hebrew word (bare, 
desolate, and unfertile soil ; cf. EGHL 483, 485), 

7. (from to he low), the lowland, the 
technical designation of the low hills and fiat 
valley land stretching down towards the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in the W* and S.W. of Judah. This 
term is in AV rendered ‘plain’ only in Jer 17®®, 
Ob Zee V ; ‘ low plains ’ in 1 Ch 27®®, 2 Ch 9 ^ ; 
‘vale’ in Bt F, Jos 10^, 1 K 10®^, 2 Ch F®, Jer 

» Of, nader Lot, pp. 150, 151. 

t Here, as also 4428, Jos 3^8 123^, 2 K 14®*, the ‘Sea of tb^ 
Arabah/ i.s. the Dead Sea ; cf. Ezk 47^, Am 6^* 
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33^3 ; ‘ valley(s| * In Jos 9^ 1® 12« IS^^, Jg l^, Jer 

32^ • ‘ low ooxmtiy ’ in 2 Cb. 26^® 28^® ; in PV it is 
rendered uniformly ‘lowland.’ The reference in 
all these passages is the same, except in J os 11^* 
where the context shows that a locality further to 
the N. must be intended, probably a group of similar 
low hills, between Carmel and the high central 
range of Samaria {HGHL 49 and 203 n.). The 
LXX represents n^asj'n mostly by Trnhvfi (cf. 1 Mac 
3^®), hut by ^ in Jer 32^^ 33^», Oh i®, 2 Ch 

26^®, which also occurs in 1 Mac 12®® (AV ‘ Sephela,’ 
RY * the plain country ’), 

The region commonly known as ‘the Shephelah’ 
must have been a fairly definite one ; in Jos 
it forms a distinct district of Judah (side by side 
with the ‘Negeb,’ the ‘hill country,’ 
and the ‘wilderness,’ ®^nd 39 (40) Judahite 

cities contained in it are enumerated, those at 
present identified being (beginning at the N.) 
Gimzo (a little S.E. of Lydda), Aijalon, Gederah, 
Eshtaol, ?or*ah, Beth-shemesh, *En«gannim, ?a- 
noah, Jarmuth, Socoh, Adullam, Mareshah, ‘Eglon 
and Lachish (W.S.W. of Mareshah), and Beth- 
tappuah (a little W. of 5®kron) : Adida (included 
in it in 1 Mac 12®®) is a little N. of Gimzo (5ad- 
itheh) ; Emmaus (ih, 3^®) is very near Aijalon ; and 
Timnah (2 Ch 28^®) is close to 'En-gannim. All 
these cities are between the hi^h central range of 
Judah on the E. and the Philistine plain on the 
W. The W. limit of the ‘ Shephelah ’ has, however, 
been disputed. It has generally {e.g, by Dillm. 
on Jos 15®^^) been held to include the Philistine 
plain, and the Phil, cities are certainly enumer- 
ated after those of Judah in Jos on the 

other hand, Ob ^®, Zee T, and 2 Ch 28^® imply 
that it was outside the Phil, territory. Hence 
G, A. Smith insists strongly that though the term 
may sometimes have been used more widely, it was 
Hmited more properly to the intermediate region 
indicated above, consisting of a mass of ‘low hills,’ 
varied often by stretches of ‘flat valley land,’ 
which, as viewed from the PhO. plain and the sea, 
appear ‘ buttressing the central range all the way 
along,* hut which are separated from it in fact by 
a well-defined series of valleys, running from 
Aijalon to near Beer-sheba' {HGEL 49, 211 ff. ; cf. 
Buhl’s criticism, Geogr» 104, with Smith’s reply. 
Expositor^ Bee. 1896, pp. 404^06). This ‘ maze ’ of 
hills ‘curves round the Phil, plain from Jaffa to 
Gaza like an amphitheatre ’ : it is pierced by five 
important valleys running up from the plain into 
the heart of Judah ; viz. (1) the road from Joppa 
and Lydda, through the hollow Vale (ppj^) of 
Aijalon, and then through the hills, past the 
two Beth-horons, to Gibe'on and Michmash ; (2) the 


the misMr^ for instance, could never have been 
called a hilpdhi nor could a hilpah^ speaking 
generally, have been called an 'drcihdh ; ^aiid the 
‘plain’' (mw/idr) inhabited by the, Moabites (Jer 
48®) was geogTaphically quite distinct from the 


Wady es-Surar, or valley (^»nj) of Sorek, np past 
Beth-shemesh and ^iriath-je’arim, to Jerusalem 
(the course taken by the modern railway from 
Jaffa) ; (3) the WMy es-Sunt, leading up from Tell 
es-Safi, through the Yale (ppj;) of Elah, past Socoh, 
and then either up the Wady el-Jindy to Beth- 
lehem, or (turning B.) along the Wady es-Sur, past 
Adullam, to genah ; (4) the Wady el-Afranj lead- 
ing up from Ashdod, past Eleutheropolis, to Beth- 
tappuab a«Bid Hebron ; and (6) the Wady el-Hesy, 
starting a little N. of Gaza, passing Lachish, and 
leading up to a point 6 miles S.W. of H®bron. 
The historical and strategical inu)ortance of these 
valleys is well drawn out in EgHL 209-236 : the 
first, especially, is a route along which have passed 
many times the hosts of both invading and de- 
feats foes* 

8. Tbiros ireStpds, Lk 6^^ ; EY ‘a level place.’ 

Of the words rendered ‘plain,’ even m BY (Nos. 
3, 4, 5, 6), each, it will now be seen, has a definite 
and distinctive meaning of its own ; the environs 
of Jericho are indeed described (from difierent points 
of view) as a hihkdr^ a hil^ah^ and but 


‘plains’ (ardboth) of Moab. The only term which 
really corresponds completely to our ‘plain’ is 
mishor, S. E. Briveb. 

■ PLAIN. — ^The only unfamiliar occurrence .of the 
adj. is in Gn 25*-^ ‘Jacob was a plain man, dwelling 
in tents.’ As EYm (‘or qidet or harrnless^ 
perfect^) shows, the Heb. im) is the epithet, so 
frequently applied to Job and tr*^ ‘perfect’ (Job 
11-8 23 g20 920.21 . cf. 9 '®, Ps 37®7 64 ^). The idea ex- 
pressed by the word is completeness or flawless- 
ness. ‘ In the present context,’ says Billmaiin, ‘ It 
can neither mean morally blameless nor d7rXao“m, 
d^Xovs, simplex, simple, unsophisticated ; for Jacob, 
in what follows, appears always, on the contrary, 
as sly and cunning.’ He compares the German 
fromm (pious), and considers the meaning to be 
ijfiepos, ‘ quiet ’ or ‘ peaceful,’ in antithesis to ‘ wild.’ 
The tr. ‘plain’ is from the Geneva Bible, which 
has the marg. alternative ‘simple and innocent.' 
‘Simple’ is Tindale’s word, and the marg. note in 
Matthew’s Bible reads, ‘ He is simple that is with- 
out craft and decept and contynueth in belevyng 
and executynge of godes wyil.’ J. Hastiots. 

PLANE TREE.— Gn 30®^, Ezk 31®, AY ‘chest* 
nut,’ Sir 24H See Chestnut. 

PLANT, PLANTS.-~See Natural History. 

PLAY* — The verb to play had a wider use 
formerly than now. Tindaie has; Ex P® ‘Come 
on, let us playe wisely with them, lest they 
multiply ’ ; Ex 5® ‘ Beholde, there is much people 
in the londe, and ye make them playe and let 
their worke stonde ’ ; Ex 10® ‘the jiagiantes which 
I have played in Egipte, and the miracles which 

1 have done amonge them.’ And in AY to ‘ play ’ 

is used in the sense of to ‘ sport,’ not only of 
‘boys and girls’ (Zee 8®) or a ‘sucking child’ 
(Is 11®), but of men and women in worship. Thus 
Ex 32® ‘ The people sat down to eat and to drink, 
and rose up to play’ quoted in X Co 10 ® 

valji-ecv ) ; 1 S 18’ ‘ The women answered one another 
as they played’ (nipq'e9D,t EY ‘in their play’); 

2 S 6® * And Bavid and all tlxe house of Israel 
played before the Lord on all manner of instru- 
mrats made of fir wood [or, better, ‘ with all their 
might, even with songs,’ reading, with parallel 
passage in 1 Ch, pn')??:?!! instead of 
□Trip], even on harps,’ etc. (the playing here is not 
playing on the instruments as AY, but sporting 
and dancing to the accompaniment of the music 
on the instruments, as shown in 1 Ch 13 ® ; EY 
‘ with all manner of instruments ’). Bee Games. 

The phrase * play the man ’ occurs in 2 B 10^^ 

‘ Be of good courage, and let us play the men for 
our people’ (plOftii pjg, LXX dvBpll^Qv Kai Kparatm- 
Blapep), a phrase which comes from the Douay 
Bible, where, however, it is the tr. of the first 

* This verb pnis in its Qal conjng. is the nsiml verb in On 
(where alone it is found) meaning to laugh (Gn 171? 18i« is* w&f# 
216); in itis Piel con jug. it occurs Gn 19^ 210 (llYm ‘play’) W 

(followed by :i) where it is tr, * mock’ ; 26® ‘ sport’ ; and Jg 
‘make sport.’ 

f This, a later form of pnic, is the verb translated ‘ play ’ (in 
the sense of sport) throughout the rest of OT (except Is 118 * the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp,’ I S W, 

2 S 214 65. aa, 1 Oh p8 1520, Job 4020 41s (here and in the follow 
ing passage with play with,’ Followed by pnb means 
‘mock at,* e.y. Ps 87^3 598, Fr .8126, Job 622. MargoHoutb 
suiely forgets this when [p. 17 of The Ongin of the ‘ Orkjiml 
Bebrew* of Ecelesiasticm] he renders ^ pnb ‘plaved with’). 
.Ps;i04S6,Eec8X 
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Heb, word, * Play the man, and let' ns fight for 
our people/ after Vulg, * Esto vir fortis et pugne- 
niiis/ The phrase is not uncommon, especially in 
echoes' of this passage, as Fose, Martyrs, vii, 650, 

* At tiie stake Latimer exhorted his fellow-sufferer. 
Be of good comfort, Master Eidley, and play the 
man * ; Herbert, ‘ The Church Porch/ Ixxvii. — 

* In brief, acquit thee bravely, play the man ; 

Look not on pleasures as they come, but go ; 

Deferre not the least virtue : life’s span 

Make not an ell by trifling in tby wo/ 

J. Hastings. 

PLEID,— To plead in A¥ never means to pray 
or beseech, but always to argue for or against a 
cause. Thus Job 16*'^^ ‘0 that one might plead 
for a man with God,’ and 19® *If indeed ye will 
magnify yourselves against me, and plead against 
me my reproach.’ The verb most frequently tr. 

* plead’ is which is also rendered ‘contend,’ 

* strive with ’ or ‘ strive against,’ etc. It is the 
verb used in Job 13^ * Who is he that will plead 
with me * (EY ‘ contend with me ’) ; Is P’ * Plead 
for the widow’; 3^® ‘The Lord standeth up to 
plead’; Jer 2® ‘I wEl yet plead mth you, saith 
the Lord ’ ; 2®® ‘ Wherefore will ye plead with 
me t ’ ; Hos 2® ‘ Plead with your mother, plead.’ 
Amer. EV usually prefers ‘ contend.’ 

The snbst. ‘ pleading’ has the same meaning in 
Job 13® ‘Hearken to the pleadings of my lips’ 

Plead In to be traced bock to Lat. pladtum, an opinion (fr. 
pUus&re, to please); in Low Lot. a writ summoning a court of 
juBtice, in the form quia tcUe est nostrum pladtum, ‘ for such is 
our pleasure.* Then placttum. came to mean the court so con- 
vened, and also the pleading or business done at it. Pladtum 
became plait in Fr. , whence Eng. * plea * and ‘ plead.* An older 
spelling of plead is * pleate/ found in Ps 35i, Pr. Bk, (in mod. 
editions printed ‘plead’). J, HASTINGS. 

PLEISURE as a verb is found in 2 Mae 2®^ * for 
the pleasuring of many* (5td r(av toKKGjv 

piffrlav, AYm ‘ to deserve well of many,’ EV ‘ for 
the sake of the gratitude of the many ’) ; and 12^^ 

* promising both to give him cattle, and to pleasure 

him otherwise ’ (d>^eX^(retv ai/roijs, EV ‘ to help his 
people’). The Rhemish translators speak (on Lk 
16®) of ‘ the farmers whom the il steward pleasured.’ 
Cf, Shaks. Timon, m, ii. 63— ‘I count it one of 
my greatest afflictions that I cannot pleasure such 
an honourable gentleman.* J . Hastings. 

FLEDGE.— !• Vhq (once Ezk IS*^ n^hq) noun, 
verb (LXX ivcx^paapMf -fids, iyexvpdt^). The prim- 
ary meaning of this root is ‘to bind/ hence ‘to 
hold one by a pledge.’ The taking of a pledge for 
tlie repayment of a loan was sanctioned by the 
law (Ex 22*® [Book of the Covenant], cf . Dt 24®- 
where, however, in the term for ‘pledge* is 

nby, see below) ; but it was enacted that when this 
pledge consisted of the large square outer garment or 
cloak called mniak or salrmh, it must be returned 
before nightfall, since this garment often formed 
the only covering of the poor at night (cf. the 
reproaches uttered in Am 2®, Job 22® 24®, and see 
Ezk 18®* 33^®). In Pr 20^® we read, ‘Take hxs 

garment that is surety for a stranger, and hold 
him in pledge (AY and EYm ‘take a pledge of 
Mm’) that is mr&tp for strangers’ (ni./a strange' 
woman ’ [following Jperl], so AY, omitting ‘ that is 
surety’}. The same saying recurs in 27^®, wtoe 
both AY and BY have ‘ a strange woman.’ The 
lleb. reads 1 

hXX of 27^® (20^® is wanting) d^eXov rd Ifidnov 
atrroO, TapyMey ydp^ dfipitrrys dans rd dXKdrpca Xvfmlv- 
frat. This appears to he a reflection on the folly 
(cf. Pr 22®’) of becoming responsible for another 
man’s debt (see Toy, ad toe,, who would read, ‘for 
a stranger or strangers’ [masc. sing, or pluv*> Ppt 
fem* sing.] in both passages). It was forhidaenLo 

‘ take the mill or the upper millstone to pledge/ as 
this was tantamount to taking ‘a man’s life to 
pledge,* Dt 24® (see Driver’s note). A similar pro- 
vision is found in v.^'^, which forbids taking the 
widow’s garment (“i3|) in pledge ; cf. Job 24®, where 
the taking of the widow’s ox is condemned. 

2 . aaji occurs four times, Dt 24^®- “ (LXX 

ivix^popj. In vv,^®‘ it is prescribed that when an 
Israelite lends to his neighbour on the security of 
a pledge, he is not to go into the house for the 
purpose of fetching his ^edge, but the borrower is 
to have the right of selecting the article. Yv.^^* 
contain the same provision as Ex 22®®^* (see above). 

The primary sense of the root »n 3 ? (Qal ‘ borrow or 
pledge,’ LXX davel^ofiat ; Hiph. ‘lend on pledge,’ 

LXX davd^w) is doubtful. 

The word ‘ pledge ’ is also introduced by EV in 

Hab 2® as tr. of in the phrase 

(LXX Kal ^apdvtav rbv K\oihv adrov (rn^apQs) : li V 
‘ and that laaeth himself with pledges ’ {sc, which 
he has taken from the nations, and whose restitu- 
tion is at last compelled [cf. Job 20^®* ^®* ®®]). AV 
‘thick clay’ and Yvdg, lutum denseum are due to 
understanding as two words, aiJ (constr.) and 

tt'Ei ‘ clay,’ cf. Ex 19® 35^3 ‘ in a thick cloud.’ 

3 . Tip, Qal and Hithp., * to be surety,’ ‘ to give a 
pledge,’ ‘to make a wager.’ Thus in 2K 18®®= 

Is 36® the Eahshakeh says in his message to Heze- 
kiah, ‘ Now, therefore, I pray thee, give pledges 
(AYm ‘ hostages ’) to my master the king of 
Assyria’ filxByyre), The correct sense is 

undoubtedly that given in EVm ‘ make a wager,’ 
by handing over a pledge to he forfeited in case of 
failure to furnish men to mount the 2000 horses 
offered by the Assyrian king. The noun is 

tr. ‘pledge’ in 1 S 17^® ‘Look how thy brethren 
fare and take their pledge’ (njsjji A daa dr 

XP^It<^<rt.y yv(horp, Luc. sal elaoLaeis fioi dyyeXlap 

adrwv), i,c, ‘bring back some token of their wel- 
fare’ (Driver), which had probably been agreed 
upon beforehand. This yields an excellent sense, 
and there appears to he no sufficient reason (with 
many scholars, including H. P. Smith) to doubt 
the correctness of the MT. The cognate form juqy. 
(LXX dppa^div, cf. the NT use of this word for the 
‘ earnest ’ of the Spirit in 2 Co 1®® 5®, Eph ; see 

art. Earnest) is used in Gn 38^’- of the pledge 

(consisting of his staff and signet ring) which Judah 
gave to Tamar as security for the fulfilment of his 
promise to send her a kid. J. A. Selbie. 

PLEIADES.— The three passages (Am 5®, Job 9® 

38®^) which contain the proper noun V'P3 {Kestl, 
Orion) also mention nD’5 {Ktmd), and the Eng. 
Versions have in each case taken the latter to be 
the Pleiades, their rendering, ‘the seven stars/ in 
the first of these passages, obviously pointing to 
the asterism which they call Pleiades in the other 
two.* The Pleiades are a group of stars, seven 
larger and some smaller, in the constellation of 
the Bull, near the ecliptic, belonging to the 
northern hemisphere. To the ancients the rising 
and setting of this group announced respectively 
the beginning and end of the season of navigation. 
Hence their name is usually derived from the 
Greek irX^a>, ‘ to sail/ though others would connect 
it with irXios, * full,’ and understand the reference to 
be to their being apparently closely packed together. 
Josephus, in one of his rare references^ to astro- 
nomical phenomena, employs ‘ the setting of the 
Pleiades^ to mark a date {Ant, xili. viii. 2). The 
common Arabic name for these stars is el-mgm, 
i,e, the star group par excellence, because they serve 

* Lockyer, The Daum 0/ Astrommy, p. 134, remarks : ‘ The 
seven s'^rs are held by many to mean the Pleiades, and not the 
Great Bear ; but this, I think, is very improbable/ Yet Lockyer 
has admitted, p. 133, that the Pleiades are mentioned in Job 
and there is no good reason why the original word should 

1 have diverse senses in the two passages. 
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have ,felt :.coBstraiiied , .to reject ■. [see art. OriomI 
and partly on' a. 'mistaken derivation ..and explana- 
tion , of (LXX 8€fffA6F), wMek does., not , mean 
' ; ' ' ' 1/ * links/ knots/. . :■ 

1 purposes * even in pyramM timeSj^'. might have keen expected, this eonspicnona 

'C^reek^te^ temple group of stars. arrested the. .attention and exercised 

,to ''Minerva'',at , Athens (B.O.'15B0k^^ Hecatompe- the .imagination of many neople& The Austraiiaa 
'don (Ao* .'1150y'dh''.whose site : the ' Parthenon was saw. in them a group 'Of girls playing the eorrohoree, • 
:subsequently',hnnt, and the tempIe^ of Minerva, at The North American.. Indian' ,.thdug.hfe.: of them as 
-• were orientated, the, first, two dancers. ' There is some reason dor believing that 

and the 'third, tO:' the s ^ ^at one., time, in Egypt;: they were connected with, 

■' ‘ ' ' '' Ms." The Greeks represented them as sisters flying 

before , Orion..; .the ..,.maidens' prayed for ,..de!iveranee. 

In Syriac the from the giant hunter, ..and were, heard , ..by the gods., 

* *’ .. ' who 'Changed, them:; into doves, .and': placed ' them', 

in Arafiie'''Mw^=: heap/,. ..In , , amongst .the :stars, , " In this mythology their, namoi 
‘ '* “ are ' Electra, '.,.,.Maia, : Taygete, Alcyone, ,Ceh3eiio, 

niate to the Sterope, and ;Merope. ' .The , Arabs. . pictured . them' 

Jibie,,'„thongh 'as,a' group,of ridersmoantedoncaiiiels; andWete. 

toihdydiat'' wavering,: arO'On the"whole'':!tt'fa^ur of stein (in' App; to Deiitesch's. 'Book 'points 

■'*' '*• u' ' 'The,LXX'.at Job',,9®.has'A/»if- out that theynamed the star .immedmtely in front 

..d ‘v ; ’ % le» the 'S!nger:''W'!i.O"Tides in 

The' Pesh. '.and" the "'Targ. 'retain., the ■ front of a , troop O'f' camels, 'and.: stiii'alates' them to 
Hebrew ,word,' A^.* Syrnm.,. and ' Theod. .:air use ' swift movement by liis:song. The" Persians coi»'- 
meidSaat Am' S*. '' Jerome 'vaiies. betweenATyade^^ .pare ' them, to a ciuster of 'jewels or' a ,iiecMace* 
(Job 9®)* FkMdm (Mh and',;Arcf««ne^' (Am. Their mention ,iE the Bible, has no ,iaythol'0'gicaI 
5®)*,' 'im attempt 'has been' made. 'by""'Hofifmann tinge. , '.At Am 5®,. Job 9% the constellations are 
('*,;Versuche ro 'Amos/' 'AATIF,, '18831^ prove ''that adouced 'as forming '.part of that w.omderM' com- 
Alma'dS',. Sirius. ''' Th,e''''''cMef'.' arguments'. '.are that . plex. . of , creation the 'existence 'Of- wMch 'bears 
Sirius, Onon,.' the'' 'Hyades,.' and. the,' Pleiades— ,' testimony to the , Maker’s ' almlglitiness.. At 
the order .'whieh,An'th]LS''interpr'etation, '.is 'followed'' ' Job 38®^. thev' are' signs of. 'the."" s.eas'0iis,.,'' and' the'" 
''at Job 38®^-®®““are,.'raaged ',in the slcy in '.this 'order,'', ' recurrence'.' of .these 'seasons ''year' by: year , 'is ,alto'- 
almost in a straight line 5 and, moreover, that an gether beyond the control of man. He cannot tie 
accurate picture of natural phenomena is thus the bands vrhich hold this grouo together— another 
obtained. 'Dost thou keep bound the refreshing proof of that impotence which should lead him 
influences of Sirius* and dost thou let loose the willingly to submit to God. 

Orion ? The refer^ce would then j:,iTBRATURS.-“Hoffmann*s article qtioted abor® ; Cheju®, Jbd 
be to the nse and overflow of the Nile, which was aTid Solomon, 1887, p. 290; Cox, Book of J&b, 1885/ p, 518, 
heralded each year by the heliacal rising of Sirius Peiitzsch, Booife of Job, Eng. tr, ism ; Com. on Job by A. B. 
nn fibfi dav of the siiTumer solstice But this in- Davidson (1884), or E. 0. S. Gibson (1899). Dubm, B&s BiMsh 

’■SO?, follows Gustav Bickell/i>as Buoh Job, 1^, in 
terpretotion depends partly on the coni ectural otaifeting the vsrse Job 9® from tb« text 
altoraUoii.:«f:,',lh«'Wori: ^ ^ 


the": nomads and. 
measurer, especial 
with the moon 

in' Egypt the rising of the Pleiades' was ' watched I outpourings* but ' bands^ 
for: astronomical purposes * even in pyramid times, ’ ^ a « „i,4. i, « . 

and that three T 


Sunium (B,C, 845) — ^were 

to. the rising 

Tauri in the Pleiades [see Lockyer, pp. 418, 419]. 

The verb Mm, from which Ktma must be derived, 
is not found in biblical Hebrew. J ' 
cognate verb is frequently employed in the: sense 
of ' heaping up.’ In Arabic huTmt^ * a heap/ In 
Assyrian jcmdu » ' a ' family/' ^ ; The'' na,me , 

:,:w^oiild:: thus.' seem.... ' 'peculiars apprc 
':^:Pleiades. ' .The ancient:' VSH of the; 

"i, ._..... 

the identification, / — ^ „ _ 

ToOpop, at Job 38®^ nXced^a, at Am 5® it follows a of the cluster Imdi, 
corrupt text. 


